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c. 

Cab  pp,  hob,  a  hoOow  veMel;  Sept.  icaj3oc),  a  mcas-  of  these,  orally  transmitted  along  Trith  them,  and  not 
are  for  thinga  dry,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  vi,  26.  The  generally  known  to  the  people,  bat  containing  a  deep- 
rmbbins  make  it  the  sixth  part  of  a  «eaA  (q.  v.)  or  «a-  «'  ^r  more  thoroughly  initkted  style  of  instruction. 
turn,  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.  This  would  '*  ^^^  «»">«  ultimately  to  designate  a  particular  theo- 
bc  nearly  iwo  qwarU  English  measure.    See  Measure,    logico-philosophical  system,  that  arose  and  esUblished 

Itself  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  yet  in  a  measure  mde- 

C4bala,  the  title  of  the  celebrated  system  of  relig-  pendent  of,  or  rather  supplementary  to  it 
ions  philoeophy,  or  more  properly  theosophj-,  which  H.  Or/^iwo/ />ocwmen/<.— Instruction  in  Judaism  be- 
has  played  so  im'portant  a  part  in  the  theological  and  ing  principally  verbal  and  founded  on  memorj',  its 
exegetical  literature  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  ever  phases  of  development  could  necessarily  leave  but  lit- 
ftinoe  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Phiix>80phy.  The  fol-  tie  mark  on  history ;  and  as  such  a  philosophy  would 
lowing  account  of  it  is  partly  compiled  from  Herzog's  i  thns  naturally,  in  process  of  time,  iMscome  a  mystery, 
Real^fCntyklopadie,  at  least  in  the  view  of  posterit}',  the  origin  and  prog- 

I.  Tike  Name, — Kabbala  (from  the  Heb.  HpS^,  ,  ress  of  the  Cabala  are  yet  largely  matters  of  conjecture, 
Kabbalak%  the  received),  properly  denotes  rfc<?prton,  ;  and  it  is  even  a  subject  of  scientific  controversy  whetli- 
then  a  doctrine  received  by  oral  tradition.  The  term  is  er  in  its  speculative  form  it  can  l>e  distinctly  traced 
thus  in  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  *'  transmission,"  earlier  than  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  leading 
like  the  Latin  tradition Mouora,  for  which  last,  in-  principles  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  ancient 
deed,  the  Talmud  makes  it  interchangeable  in  the  «^ocun>ents,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  very  imperfect- 
statement,  "  Moses  received  (bap)  the  Uw  on  Mount    ^y  understood,  such  as  the  so-called  revelations  of 

ci«  •  -«j  f«.»»«SM^  /m.m,^\  u"*'  T«-i,..-  »•  Tu^  A'f  i  A di.m,  Abraham,  Moses,  Ezra,  etc.  See  Apocrypha. 
Sinai,  and  transmitted  ("0T3)  it  to  Joshua.       The  dif-   rru    ^r  i      j   •    i    j  ^i  Vu  •    \.t.    -aci  i.  j  />  ^ 

-  ,    ,  ''  .    ^  .  ^^j       I  The  Talmud,  mdeed  (l>oth  m  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 

ference  between  it,  however,  and  the  word  nniO-?  '  ^ft^e  tract  aa^^«,  P*««m),  makes  mention  of  a  doc 
(from  lO-J,  to  deUver)  Is,  that  the  former  expresses  the  trine  imparted  only  to  a  few  carefully  selected  persons, 
act  ofrectimng^  while  the  latter  denotes  (he  act  ofglv  and  even  applies  to  it  certain  fanciful  names  (drawn 
ivg  over,  nrrenderirtg,  tramrnittivg.  The  Cabala  is  also  from  the  phraseology  of  Gen.  i,  1,  and  Ezek.  i,  1),  sig- 
called  by  some  fl*inp3  H^sn,  teerei  veudoni^  because  niiicant  respectively  of  a  speculative  cosmology  and  a 
it  pretends  to  be  a  Very  ancient  and  secret  tradition,  I  speculative  theology;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these 
and  ''n,grace,  from  the  initials  of  tiiese  two  words,      i  designate  definite  treatises  or,  if  so,  whether  these  have 

*wft^    ^         tr  iM.  t  i.  •  1       j«^i-»     .V       .^l»n  any  identifiable  form  descended  to  modem  times. 

The  term  Kalbilah  is  emp]o\'ed  in  the  Jewish  writ-  ■  rp.  ^  "^ , .       ...  .^,  •  ^     i  •     * 

^     ,      ^  ,  .     ';...■'     ,    .  _,..  -       The  only  works  which  can  with  any  proprietv  claim  to 

\nx»  to  denote  several  traditional  doctnnes;  as,  for. ^   j  "lu  .i:    *    •  *l   !•  n      •    \       *».  ^ 

I     ^L  «     L*  u         A*^  »  J  i.L  J    **u       *•     embodj' these  earliest  views  arc  the  following  two,  that 

example,  that  which  constituted  the  creed  of  the  patri-   .    _,    \,        , i   .      ..     .     r*u   /^^  i    i    •    ^.u   i  * 

1.  r        1   *      *!.      •  :        **u    1         au  *  •*  ■  became  the  acknowledged  texts  of  the  Cabala  m  the  lat- 

arrhal  age  I »efore  the  giving  of  the  law;  that  unwnt-  ♦„.  ^  _*    *^.     w.jji     .  ^u*  j     u  i«  *:    ,.      *• 

t.n  ritnal  interpretation  which  the  Jews  believe  was  •  f  P^^  l^'^tfj*^^!^  ^f'^  "  tj'^'f.^^^^^'f  f  ^'«**»«« 

revealed  bv  God  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  which    (^"^^^  *^«  ^^^?  ^?9»  ^^P^^  Bachxr,  or  Chcite  Book), 

was  at  len^h  committed  to  writing  and  formed  the  i  "^^^^^  "  found  »»  an  edition  of  AmPt.  1051,  and  attrib- 

Mbhna.     Besides  Insing  applied  to  these  and  other  |  ^^^  ^  *  ^^^'^'h  Nechoniah  Bcn-Hrtkana,  of  the  first 

liimiUr  traditicms,  it  has  also  l>een  used  in,  compare-  !  century,  has  long  ago  been  generally  acknowledged  to 


tively  speaking,  modem  times,  to  denote  a  singular 
in  vstic  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testement. 
We  are  reminded  by  this  indefinite  title  that  among 


be  fictitious,  although  a  cabalistic  work  of  the  same 
title  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Creation  ("^BO 


the  Jews,  as  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East,  n*l*^2f^,  Stpher  Yetsirah,  often  reprinted,  as  ed.  Steph. 
fa  a  roan  knowledge,  whether  historical  or  scientific,  |  Kittangel,  Amst.  1^42,  with  a  IJatin  translation  and 
rrftod  principally  on  a  sort  of  surcestion,  and  the  best  j  commentary ;  and  the  ed.  of  J.  F.  van  Meyer,  with  a 


^laim  for  its  recepfion  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  tra- 
ditionin'  evidence.  Hence  the  care  with  which  Juda- 
i<ra  efitabliabed  the  re/ular  consecution  of  the  sacred 


German  translation  and  commentary,  Leipz.1830,  4to), 
ascribed  to  the  renowned  rabbi  Akiba  (A.I).  120).  It 
is  a  rather  short  treatise,  in  oracular  sentences,  the 


nistodians  of  truth,  from  Moses  through  Joshua  and  language  of  which,  more  obscure  in  import  than  in 
the  so-c&lled  greater  prophets,  thence  through  Ezra  form,  does  not  resemble  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna. 
and  **tlie  Great  S^'nagogue'*  to  the  teachers  of  later  |  As  a  book  of  the  same  title  appears  to  be  already  men- 
times,  snbdividing  at  lencth  into  the  various  schools    tioned  in  the  Gemara,  where  wonderful  power  is  as- 


<)r  periodi'  of  particular  rabbis  and  their  hereditary  ad- 
herents. While,  therefore,  the  truth  was  grednally 
'exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Talmud,  the  Cab.ila  indicates  the  verbal  exposition 

11— A 


cribed  to  it,  and  as  R.  Saadins  is  said  to  have  com- 
mented upon  it  as  early  as  the  tenth  century*,  it  is 
certain  that  we  can  ascend  to  a  considerable  antiquity 
in  tracing  ita  authority.     See  Jkzibah. 
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The  other  and  more  unportant  cabalistic  text  is  the 
celebrated  Boo*  o/'Z^A<(nnwn  'l^O^Sepherheu-Zohar^ 

from  Dan.  xii,  3),  first  printed  at  Cremona  and  Man- 
tua in  1560,  and  since  often  reprinted,  as  at  Sulzbach 
in  1684,  fol.,  with  various  additions.  Tradition  as- 
cribes this  work  to  a  contemporary  of  R.  Akiba,  name- 
ly, R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  a  teacher  much  praised  in 
the  Talmud  for  his  great  wisdom  and  legal  knowledge, 
although  nothing  is  there  said  directly  of  his  writings. 
Incredulous  criticism  considers  it  as  a  production  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  time  of  its  fir^t  appearance 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Spanish 
Jew,  Moses  of  I^on.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  older 
than  this,  having  probably  originally  appeared  piece- 
meal in  the  £ast  at  intervals,  the  whole  lieing  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  about  the  eighth  century. 
It  includes  certain  special  tracts  or  treatises,  in  which 
the  author  seems  especially  to  develop  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  kernel  of  the 
science  sought  to  be  imparted.  Three  of  these  are 
designated  by  particular  names  {The  Booh  f*f  Confidence, 
and  the  Greater  and  Lesi  CoUectums) ;  the  popular  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  Jews,  however,  l)etween  a  great 
and  a  small  Zohar  sometimes  refers  to  the  varying  ful- 
ness of  the  editions  merelv.     See  Zohar. 

III.  Fundamental  Doctrines, — These  are  somewhat 
diflTerently  expounded  in  the  alK>ve-named  l)ooks  (to 
the  separate  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  full  particulars),  and  most  at  large  in  the 
latter.  The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  of  the 
cal>alistic  views  as  expressed  in  the  general  writings 
of  later  authors  of  that  school : 

1.  Nature  of  the  Deity. — God  is  above  everything, 
even  above  being  and  thinking.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has  either  a  will,  intention,  de- 
sire, thought,  language,  or  action,  since  these  proper- 
ties, which  adorn  man,  have  limits,  whereas  God  is  in 
ever}'  wuy  boundless,  because  he  is  perfect.  Owing 
to  this  botmdlessness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily 
implies  alisolute  xxvAty  and  immutability,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  without  him,  i.  c.  that  the  rb  vav  b  in 
him,  he  is  called  En-Soph =trMou/  enJ,  boundlest^  and 
can  neither  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  nor  de- 
scribed with  words,  for  there  is  nothing  which  can 
grasp  and  depict  him  to  us.  In  this  incomprehensi- 
bility or  boundlessness,  God,  or  the  En-Soph  (C]*1D  "pM), 
is  in  a  certain  sense  not  existent  O^K) ;  since,  as  far 
as  our  mind  is  concerned,  that  which  is  incomprehensi- 
ble does  not  exist.  Hence,  without  making  himself 
comprehensible,  his  existence  could  never  have  been 
known.  He  had,  therefore,  to  become  active  and  cre- 
ative in  order  that  his  exbtence  might  become  percep- 
tible. 

2.  Development  of  the  Deity. — But  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  will  to  create,  which  implies  limit,  and  the 
circumscribed  and  imperfect  nature  of  this  world,  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  taking  it  as  the  direct  creation  of  him 
who  can  have  no  will,  nor  produce  anything  but  what 
lA  like  himself,  boundless  and  perfect;  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  design  and  order  dis- 
played in  the  world,  which  plainly  indicate  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  will,  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  the  otT- 
spring  of  chnnce,  the  En-Soph  must  be  viewed  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world  in  an  indirect  mtmner,  throngh  the 
medium  of  ten  "5i7>A/ro/V  or  inteUlgencet,  which  em- 
anated from  the  Kn-Soph.  The  etymology  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  are  obscure.  It  is  the  plur. 
ri-l'^BC,  tephiroth\  of  rr^'^CD,  which  R.  Asariel,  the 
first  Calmlist,  derives  from  "'BO,  9aphar\  to  number; 
while  later  Cabalists  derive  it  from  ■1*^60,  »appir\  the 
sapphire,  from  the  word  C^^iBOp,  **  declare,"  in  Psa. 
xix,  1,  or  even  from  the  Greek  tripntnai^  spheres. 

From  his  infinite  fulness  of  liKht  the  En-Soph  sent 
forth  St  first  one  spiritual  subgtance  or  intelligence ; 
thit?  intelligence,  which  existed  in  the  En'Siij)h  from  all 


eternity,  and  which  became  a  reality  by  a  mere  act, 
contained  the  nine  other  intelligences  or  Sejhirath. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  Stpki- 
rah  was  not  created,  but  was  simply  an  emanation 
(nb'^2CK);  and  the  diflference  between  creation  and 
emanation  is  thus  defined,  that  in  the  former  a  dimi- 
nution of  strength  takes  place,  while  in  the  latter  this 
is  not  the  case.  From  the  first  Hephirah  emanated  the 
Fecond,  from  the  second  the  third,  from  the  third  the 
fourth,  and  so  on,  one  proceeding  fh)m  the  other,  till 
the  number  ten.  These  ten  Stphiroih  form  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  En-Soph,  a  strict  unit}',  and 
simply  represent  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
Being,  just  as  the  flume  and  sparks  which  proceed 
from  the  fire,  and  which  appear  different  things  to  the 
eye,  form  only  diflferent  manifestations  of  the  same 
fire.  Differing  thus  from  each  other  simply  as  diflfer- 
ent colors  of  the  same  light,  all  the  'ten  emanations 
alike  partake  of  the  En-Soj^,  They  are  boundless, 
and  yet  oonstltute  the  first  finite  things ;  so  that  they 
are  both  infinite  and  finite.  They  are  infinite  and 
perfect,  like  the  En-Soph,  when  he  imparts  his  fulness 
to  them,  and  finite  and  imperfect  when  that  fUlness  is 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  finite  side  of  the  emana- 
tion of  the  Sephiroth  is  absolutely  necessary,  fi  r  there- 
by the  incomprehensible  En-Soph  makes  his  existence 
known  to  the  human  intellect,  which  can  only  grasp 
that  which  has  measure,  limit,  and  relation.  From 
their  finite  side  the  Srphiroth  may  even  be  called  bodi- 
ly, and  this  renders  it  possible  for  the  En-Soph,  who  is 
immanent  in  them,  to  assume  a  bodily  form. 

8.  Forms  of  this  Detfelopment.— The  ten  Sepfdroth, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  name,  are  divided  into 
three  groups  of  three  Stj^iroth  each,  respectively  op- 
erating upon  the  three  worlds,  viz,  the  world  of  intel- 
lect (bsten  cbir),  the  world  of  souls  (T35|n  B^ir), 
and  the  world  of  matter  (?3^n  obir).  1.  The  first 
group  operates  upon  the  intellectual  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sfj^iroth  1,  denominated  inS,  or  nb^p  Dni, 

the  crown,  or  the  inserutalde  height;  2,  called  H^sn, 
the  creative  msdom ;  and  8,  called  n3*^a,  the  conceiv- 
ing vnteUect,  The  result  of  the  combination  of  the  lat- 
ter two  (as  **  father"  and  **  mother")  is  likewise  repre- 
sented as  r?^,  or  Im  ncledge.,  i.  e.  concrete  thought,  the 

universe  of  mind,  the  effect  of  Xoyoc>  !!•  The  second 
group  exercises  its  power  upon  the  moral  world,  and 

consists  of  Sfphiroth  4,  called  ^n,  infinite  grace  (also 

fli^lTa,  greatness);  6,  called  "p^i  ^  •^'!J''2*>  divine 
justice,  or  judicial  poufer;  and  6,  which  Is  called 
n*1)(t)n,  beauty^  and  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  opposite  Sephiroth  4  and  5.  III.  The  third  group 
exercises  its  power  upon  the  material  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sephiroth  7,  called  U^), firmness ;  S,  called  Tsin, 
splendour;  and  9,  which  is  called  T'D^,  the  primarj' 
foundation,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  opposite  Sephiroth,  7  and  6.  iSephirah  10  is  called 
r.!12b^,  kingdom,  and  denotes  Providence  or  the  re- 
vealed Deity  (ns*":^,  Shekinah)  which  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  people,  goes  with  them  and  pro- 
tects them  in  all  their  wanderings  and  captivities. 
The  first  triad  is  placed  above,  and  the  second  and 
third  triads,  with  the  unit,  are  put  lielow,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  four  Sephiroth  called  crown,  beauty^ 
fottnelation,  and  kingdom,  form  a  central  perpendicular 
line  denominated  the  middle  pilar  C^?^r«  T^fBr). 
This  division  yields  three  diffierent  forms  in  which  the 
ten  Sephiroth  are  represented  b}'  the  Cabalists,  and 
which  we  subjoin  in  order  to  make  the  description  more 
intelligible.  The  first  represents  an  inverted  tree, 
called  0*^^H  yT,  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  human  figurec,  called  1*1^*7?  C^K,  the  pri- 
meval man.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difiTerent  ap- 
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the  pious  have  pometimes  to  endure  here  below  are 
simply  designed  to  purify  their  souls.  Hence  God's 
justice  is  not  to  be  impugned  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  and  the  Mricked  pnjsper.  This  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  suuls  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
the  ipjunctitm  in  the  Bible,  that  a  man  most  marry 
'  the  widow  of  his  brother  if  he  died  without  issue,  inas- 
much as  by  this  is  designed,  say  the  cabalists,  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  one  might  be  bom  again,  and  fin- 
ish its  earthly  course.  Yen'  few  new  souls  enter  into 
the  world,  because  man}'  of  the  old  souls  which  have 
ulread}'  inhabited  Ijodies  have  to  re-enter  those  Mho 
are  born,  in  consequence  of  their  having  polluted  them- 
selves in  their  previous  l>odily  existence.  This  retards 
the  great  redemption  of  Israel,  which  cannot  take  place 
till  all  the  pre-exlstent  souls  have  been  born  upon 
earth,  because  the  soul  of  the  Messiah,  which,  like  all 
other  souls,  baa  its  pre-existence  in  the  world  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Sepkiroth,  is  to  be  the  last  bom  one  at  the 


pearance  of  these  three  forms,  the  Sepkiroth  are  so  ar-  c  ^  .  ,  .  i  ^    .u 

ranged  that  the  three  triads  and  the  middle  pillar  are   ^^^,^J^_  J^,^;^;^^}^  ^L^^.^x^'^.^^  JL"  *il?!!^  i!!l:i^ 
to  l)e  distinguished  in  each  one  of  them. 


4.  Proctues  of  the  Divine  Development. — These  Sephi- 
rofky  or  God  through  them,  created  the  lower  and  vis- 


Talmud  {Yebamothj  63,  a).  Then  the  great  jubilee 
year  will  commence,  when  the  whole  pleroma  of  soula 
(ni^adsn  I^IK),  cleansed  and  puriiied,  and  released 


ibde  world,  of  which  everything  has  its  prototype  in  ;  from  earth,  shall  ascend,  in  glorious  company,  into 


the  upper  world.  '^  The  whole  world  is  like  a  gigan 
tic  tree  full  of  branches  and  leaves,  the  root  of  which 
b  the  spiritual  world  of  the  S  ph  'roth :  or  it  b  like  a 
firmlv  united  chain,  the  last  link  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  npper  world ;  or  like  an  immense  sea,  which  is 
lining  constantly  Ailed  by  a  spring  everlastingly  gush- 
ing forth  its  streams."  The  Sephiroth,  through  the  di- 
vine power  immanent  in  them,  uphold  the  world  which 
thej  have  created,  and  transmit  to  it  the  divine  mer-* 
cies  by  means  of  twelve  channels  (niTiS^).  This 
transmuision  of  the  divine  mercies  can  be  accelerated 
by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  religious  observances ;  and 
the  Jewish  people,  by  virtue  of  the  revelation,  and 
the  613  commandments  given  to  them  (see  Schools), 
Iiave  especially  been  ordained  to  obtain  these  blessings 
C7B*3)  for  the  whole  world.  Hence  the  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Jewish  ritual  (HP'^Brsn  Tio);  hence  the 
profound  secrets  contained  in  every  word  and  s^-llable 
of  the  formulary  of  prayers ;  and  hence  the  declara- 
tion that  *\the  pious  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
worid"  (oiir  Tio;'  p"*??).  Not  only  does  the  En- 
Sfypk  reveal  himself  through  the  Sephirothj  but  he  also 
becomes  incarnate  in  them,  which  accounts  for  the  an- 
thropomorphisms of  Scripture  and  the  Hagada.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  "God  spake,  descended  upon 
earth,  ascended  into  heaven,  smelled  the  sweet  smell 
of  sacrifice^,  repented  in  his  heart,  was  angr>',"  etc., 
or  when  the  Hagadic  works  describe  the  body  and  the 


heaven.     See  MBTBaiPSYCHosis. 

IV.  Orig\  Daie^  Design^  and  Relations  of  the  Cabala, 
— ^The  rise  of  Cabalisni  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to  Abraham,  or  to 
Moses,  or  to  Ezra,  the  last  being  apparently  counte- 
nanced by  2  Esdr.  xiv,  20-48.  The  opinions  of  Chris- 
tian writers  arc  as  variously  divided;  and  the  Cabala 
is  such  a  complex  whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  to- 
gether at  such  distant  periods,  that  no  general  judg- 
ment can  apply  to  it.  In  its  crude  form  it  is  undoubt^ 
edly  to  be  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  books  Jezi- 
rah  and  Zohar  above  named,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
assigned  an  earlier  date  than  these  HTitings.  Its  full- 
er and  more  mature  doctrines,  however,  as  above  de- 
lineated, are  due  to  the  speculations  of  later  masters 
of  this  school.  The  account  of  this  thcosophy  has 
been  greatly  obscured  by  modem  writers,  who,  in  their 
description  of  the  Cabala,  confound  its  doctrines  with 
the  Jewith  mysticism  propounded  in  the  works  called 

the  Alphabet  ofR.Akiba  (Xn"'p5  Sn  KH-^n  XB^X,  or 
Kn''p5  n^  ri"^ri5t),  the  Description  of  the  Body  of 
God  (iT^lp  ^l?"!'^),  and  the  Delineation  of  the  heaven- 
ly Temples  (nbsTT*.  Even  the  book  Jezf'rah  does 
not  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  as  above  ex- 
pounded. All  these  productions,  and  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  so  freqnentlj'^  quoted  by  writers  who  give 
an  analysis  of  the  Cabala,  know  little  or  nothing  of 


mansions  of  God,  etc.,  all  this  does  not  refer  to  the    *^«  5i7^Ai><rf^,  and  ofjhe  '^^^^^"^[^'"f^  *J^o^"^*/*»^ 

jKn^iph,  but  to  these  intermediate  beings.      These 

Sephiroth  again  became  incarnate  in  the  patriarchs, 

e.  g.  Sefidra  4,  love  was  incarnate  in  Abraham ;   5, 

power  in  Isaac ;  6,  beauty  in  Jacob ;  l^jirmness  in  Mo- 

aes ;  8,  splendttr  in  Aaron ;  d.  foundation  in  Joseph ;  10, 

Unffdom  in  David;  and  they  constitute  the  chariot 

throne  (n33*Hp). 

5.  The  psychology  ot  the  Cabala  is  one  of  its  most 


Soph^  or  the  being  of  God,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Cabala.  Nevertheless,  these  works  are  unques- 
tionably to  be  regardr»d  as  h'it*fng  induced  the  more  re- 
jined  spea/lations  of  (he  Cabala,  by  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  placed  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Catilonin,  who  believed  in  them  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  Bible,  and  who  were  driven  to  contrive  this 
system  whereby  they  could  explain  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  their  assailants,  the  gross  descriptions  of  the 


important  features.  All  human  souls  are  pre-existent ,  jj^i^  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  pkins  of  heaven,  given  in  these  Ha 
m  the  worid  of  the  ffpWA,  and  are  without  an  ex-  |  ^,^j^  productions.  Beintc  unable  to  go  to  the  extreme 
cpption,  destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies  and  pursue  ^f^^^  ^gid  litoralists  of  the  north  of  France  and  Ger- 
thetr  course  upon  earth  for  a  certain  period  of  proba- 
tion.    If,  notwithstanding  its  union  with  the  Itody, 


the  soul  resists  all  earthly  trammels,  and  remains 
pare,  it  ascends  after  death  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 


many,  who,  without  looking  for  any  higher  import, 
implicitly  accepted  the  difficulties  and  anthropomor- 
phisms of  the  Bible  and  Hagada  in  their  most  literal 
sense ;  or  to  adopt  the  other  extreme  of  the  followers 


and  has  a  share  in  the  world  of  Sephiroth.  But  if,  on  ^f  Maimonidcs,  who  rejected  altogether  the  Hagadic 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  «)ntaminated  by  that  which  1  ^^^  mystical  writings,  and  rationalized  the  Scriptures, 
ia  earthly,  the  soul  must  inhabit  the  body  again  and ,  j^  ^^y  be  conjectured  that  Isaac  the  blind  contrived, 
as^n  0*12*^5,  3'J53''a)  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  pu-   and  his  two  disciples,  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona,  de- 


rifled  state,  through  repeated  trial  (restricted  by  Nach- 
tnanides  and  the  later  cabalists  to  three  transmigra 


veloped  the  modern  system  of  Cabalism  (about  1200- 
1230),  which  steers  between  these  two  extremes.     By 


tioiu).     The  apparently  undeserved  sufferings  which   means  of  the  Sephiroth  all  the  anthropomorphisms  in 
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the  Bible,  in  the  Hagada,  and  even  in  the  Shiur  Kama, 
are  at  once  taken  from  the  Deity,  and  yet  literally  ex- 
plained ;  while  the  sacrificial  institutions,  the  precepts, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  receive  at  the 
name  titaie  a  profound  spiritual  import.  The  Cabala 
in  its  present  state  is  tlierefure  a  hermeneutical  sys- 
tem, which,  in  part  at  least,  was  instituted  to  oppose 
the  philosophical  school  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.). 

The  relationship  between  the  Cabala  and  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  is  apparent.  The  Cabala  elevates  God  al.ove 
being  and  thinking,  and  likewise  denies  all  divine  at- 
tributes ;  so  does  Keo-PlutoniFm.  The  Cabala,  like 
Neo-Platonism,  places  intelligent  principles  or  sub- 
stances between  the  Deity  and  the  wurld.  The  Cabala 
teaches  that  the  Sepkirothy  which  emanated  from  God, 
are  not  equal  to  God ;  Neo-Platonisra  teaches  that  the 
substances,  thought,  spirit,  and  nature  (voire*  4^>X^9  and 
0i;(T(c),  which  proceeded  from  one  being,  are  not  equal 
to  their  origin  {ovk  Ifrov  H  to  irpdiiiv  Ttfi  fitivavri); 
and  the  Cabala  has  adopted  the  very  same  classification 
of  the  Sephiruth  into  the  three  great  spheres  of  intelli- 
gence, animation,  and  matter.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  emanation  of  the  SepMroth  from  the  En- 
Sophy  and  the  rays  proceeding  from  light  to  describe 
imnunency  and  perfect  unity,  is  the  same  as  the  Neo- 
PUtonic  figure  to  illustrate  the  emanations  from  the 
one  Being  (tnov  U  tfuorog  rr)v  *£  aifTov  irfpiXapyf/iv), 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  that  most  of  the  souls 
which  enter  the  world  have  occupied  Ixxiies  upon  this 
earth  before,  is  Neo-Platonic  (comp.  Zeller,  Gesch.  der 
Philosophies  III,  ii,  944).     See  Neo-Platonism. 

V.  Later  Proceues  of  Cabalism, — In  the  hands  of 
the  younger  disciples  of  the  cabalistic  science,  the  se- 
cret knowledge  was  not  only  studied  in  its  philosoph- 
ical bearing,  but  also,  and  even  rather,  under  two  new 
aspects  (which  were  not  mentioned  by  their  predeces- 
sors, and  which  carried  it  farther  than  it  went  at  first, 
though  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  received 
any  positively  novel  additions),  namely,  the  practical 
application  and  the  hcrtneftttUical  method.  We  find 
that  in  olden  times  secret  philosophical  science  and 
magic  went  hand  in  hand.  The  sorcerer  mentioned 
in  Acts  xiii  was  called  bv  the  AFab  name  of  th^^S,  the 
iccref,  i.  e.  learned ;  in  Acts  xix  we  read  of  books  of 
magic  which  were  at  Ephesus ;  the  sporadic  mentions 
miide  of  the  Cabala  in  the  Talmud  are  accompanied 
by  descriptions  of  miracles.  When  K.  Chahina  and 
R.  Oshia  studied  the  book  of  Jezirah,  we  are  told  in 
the  treatise  Sanhedrim  of  the  Gemara,  they  also  made 
each  time  a  three-year-old  cow,  and  lived  thereon.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Jewish  cabalists  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  transmitted  the  conception  of 
their  science  to  their  Christian  adepts,  not  only  as 
speculative  (H'^sn'sr),  but  also  as  practical  (n'^brr), 
i.  e.  in  plain  English,  that  they  connected  with  it  the 
idea  that  a  true  cabalist  must  at  the  same  time  be  a 
sorcerer.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  we  must 
here  distinguish  between  theo!>ophic  overstraining  and 
mere  jur^Hng,  although  in  actual  practice  the  differ- 
ence may  sometimes  have  lieen  hard  to  perceive. 
The  effects  hoped  for  or  believed  in  magic  were 
flccordin'-'ly  transmitted  outwardly  through  amulets, 
talismans,  exorcisms,  images,  signs,  and  such  things, 
consisting  of  certain  writings,  names  of  angels,  or 
mysterious  letters,  whose  connection,  however,  always 
leads  back  to  the  name  of  God.  This  last,  unpro- 
nounceable to  the  nnconsecrated,  but  known  to  the 
cabalist,  whether  it  consist  of  four  (M'^H'^),  twelve,  or 
forty-two  letters  (numbers  which  result  from  combina- 
tions from  the  Sephir  system),  was,  as  such,  called  0^7 
)S'^DSn,  (he  declared  name^  and  he  who  knew  how  to 
use  it  was  a  ^^'*^  ^??,  or  master  of  the  nam^.  The 
well-known  implements  of  magic,  such  as  Solomon's 
keys,  the  shield  of  David,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  to  this 
•  line  of  ideas.     Amateurs  will  find  a  very  entertaining 


account  of  these  thin^rs  in  Eisenmenger's  Entdedtn 
Judenthum,  in  Schudt's  Jetcigh  Curiosities,  and  other 
works  of  the  same  character.     See  Amulet. 

The  exegetical  ingenuity  of  the  Cabala  b  interest- 
ing to  the  theologian.  The  principle  of  the  mystic  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  is  universal,  not  particular  to 
such  or  such  schools,  as  every  one  will  perceive  in 
Church  history,  and  even  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. We  find  it  in  Philo,  in  the  New  Test.,  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  the  Talmudy  and  in  the  Zo- 
har ;  and  the  more  it  depurta  from  the  spirit  of  the  ss- 
cred  text,  the  more  hed  the  latter  to  be  .brought  to  its 
support  by  distortions  of  its  meaning.  For  such  ope- 
ration there  are  no  known  rules  except  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  and  the  subjective  mars  of  the  sense.  See 
Mysticism.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews  had  already, 
by  the  arbitrary  character  of  their  alpha tiet,  arrived  bt 
all  manner  of  sultleties,  of  which  we  have  already  iso- 
lated examples  in  earlier  writings,  tiUt  which  were  es- 
pecially established  as  a  viituosoship  in  post-Zobaric 
times.  From  this  arose  the  following  species  of  caba- 
listic transformation :  1st.  5t*';^r S,  Gematria  (ytw/ii- 
r/>(a),i.e.  the  art  of  discovering  the  hidden  sense  of  the 
text  by  means  of  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  let- 
ters.    For  example,  in  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 

Hebrew  Bille  aro  found  six  X's,  which,  according  to 
this  method,  means  that  the  world  is  to  last  6000  years. 
The  numerical  equivalent  of  the  first  word  of  Genesiis 
is  913,  which  is  also  the  number  given  by  the  words 
•^S"^  iTlSra  (6y  the  law  lie  formed  it,  i.  e.  the  world), 
from  whence  it  follows  that  the  law  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  that  the  latter  was  accomplished  through 
the  former.  If  the  second  word  of  Genesia  (5t^S)  lie 
added  to  the  first,  the  result  is  1116,  which  is  also  the 
equivalent  of  JfjaS  njrn  ^Kina  (in  the  beffitudng 
of  the  pear  it  teas  created),  by  which  is  known  that  God 
created  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  year — that 
is,  in  the  season  of  Autumn.  The  antiquity*  of  this 
method  is  already  shown  in  Rev.  xiii,  18,  where  the 
solution  must  be  ciphered  out  with  the  aid  of  the  He- 
brew (or  Greek)  alphabet.  It  is  also  considered  as 
Gematria  when  Biblical  numbers — for  instance,  di- 
mensions of  buildings — are  expressed  in  letters,  and 
words  again  made  of  them.  Still  later  came  specula- 
tions on  the  greater,  smaller,  inverted,  and  suspended 
letters  found  in  the  Masoretic  text ;  for  instance,  Deut 
vi,  4;  Gen.  ii,  4;  Num.  x,  36;  Judg.  xviii,  30,  in 
which  some  deep  meaning  is  looked  for,  although  they 
may  perhaps^have  originally  been  but  peculiar  mnrks 
to  aid  memory.  2d.  The  particularly  so-called  **  fig- 
urative" (n-i^nsiS)  Cabala,  11p;?7^i3,  Notarikon  (from 
Lat.  notare,  to  extract),  consists  in  framing  with  each 
letter  of  a  word  several  new  ones,  e.  g.  from  the  fimt 
word  of  Genesis  six  can  thus  be  framed:  H^a,  ks 
made;  S'^p^,  the  frmament ;  y^}^  the  earth;  0^"?^, 
the  heavens;  DJ,  the  sea;  Dinn,  the  abyss.  We  thus 
learn  the  correct  scientific  nature  of  the  universe,  be- 
sides the  proper  meaning  of  the  text.  A«£ain,  it  con- 
sists in  taking  the  fir-st  letters  of  several  words  U)  form  a 
new  one:  e.  g.  Dcut.  xxx,  12,  rrs^^rn  sia^-nl??:  -C, 
v>ho  shcUl  bring  us  to  heaven  f  Answer :  i^J*^?,  circum^ 
cision.  3d,  Hl^l^n,  Temurah  (^permutation),  the  ana- 
gram, of  two  kinds.  The  simple  is  a  mere  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  a  word :  e.  g.  wc  thus  learn  that 
the  angel  in  Exod.  xxiii,  23  C^2Xb^,  my  angel)  was 
the  angel  Michael  (bxs'^p).  The  more  ingenious  kind 
is  that  by  which,  according  to  certain  established  rules, 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  acquires  the  signification 
of  another :  as  Aleph  that  of  Tau,  both  that  of  Ayin. 
Then,  again,  the  letters  may  be  read  forward  an<l 
backward  (which  constitute  the  alphabet  of  A  thbasJi, 
1Z;ar^t),  or  the  first  letter  that  of  the  twelfth,  the  8ce> 
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ond  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  revene  (making  the  al- 
phabet called  AOKun,  DSbfit).     See  Atbach.     Th4 

more  multifarious  these  trifles,  the  easier  it  is  to  ar- 
rive in  every  ^ven  case  at  a  result,  and  the  less  wit 
or  thought  is  required.  Thus  the  Christian  theology 
of  the  17tb  century,  which  itself  inclined  to  literal  be- 
lief, and  which,  by  its  strong  polemical  aspect  against 
the  Jews,  was  led  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  cabalistic 
urt«v  through  them  found  everywhere  in  the  Old  Test, 
evidences  of  the  Christian  dogmas  (e.  g.  Gen.  i,  1, 

r''rx-»a=ni3P.  m'^n'^  rvrbv  ax  nn  -.a,  i.  e.  jjt 

...  Y  r        T«t  t:         t-  '•♦'  •' 

m,$pirUus^  pater  \  irts  vmitaa  perfecUi), 

In  the  13th  century  we  find  evidence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  cabalistic  ideas  and  methods  in  the  works 
of  the  Spaniard  Ra3rmond  Lullus ;  but  with  him,  as 
well  as  among  his  direct  and  indirect  followers,  these 
elements  of  Judaic  philosophy  take  the  character  of 
eccentricities  and  superstitions  more  than  of  grand 
epecalative  theory.     Two  centuries  elapsed  alter  this 
before  the  Cabala  really  entered  the  circle  of  Christian 
mental  development.     Its  admission  was  prepared,  on 
th3  one  hand,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  worn-out  scho- 
Ik^ticism  of  Aristotle,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to- 
ward Platonic  ideas,  although,  of  course,  these  latter 
were  yet  in  their  more  elementary  form,  as  they  had 
been  transmitted  to  Alexandria  by  Eastern  influences ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  result  was  conduced  by 
an  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  nature,  which, 
it  ii  true,  was  still  in  a  poetic,  drsam-like  infancy,  but 
was  the  more  inclined  to  entertain  itself  with  myste- 
ries, as  it  bad  discovered  as  yet  but  few  natural  laws. 
To  these  was,  however,  joined  a  third  and  more  pow- 
erful influence,  namely,  the  belief  handed  down  by  the 
fathers  of  the  first  centuries  that  all  the  wisdom  of  na- 
tions, and  chiefly  Platonic  philosophy,  actually  took 
their  origin  in  the  Hebraic  revelation ;  that,  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  the  popular  religious  histories  ad- 
mit, the  Jewish  people  were  the  possessors  and  keep- 
ers of  a  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  time 
or  zealous  research  could  alone  reveal.    What  wonder 
is  it,  then,  if  the  assertion  of  the  Cabalists  that  they 
possessed  such  a  treasure  found  credence  and  gained 
them  followers  ?     The  progress  of  Christians  toward 
the  Cabala  was  groatly  helped  by  the  conversion  of  a 
lar^  number  of  Jews  to  Christianity,  in  which  they 
rsH»gnised  a  closer  relation  to  their  Gnostic  views,  and 
al<o  by  the  Christians  perceivinsc  that  Gnosticism  could 
become  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.    Among  the  converted  Jews  we  notice  Paul 
Ricci,  physician  in  ordln^iry  to  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  author  of  CotUttu  Agricultural  Judas  Ben 
litaac  Abrabanel  (Leon  Hebrttus),  son  of  the  renowed 
Portuguese  exe^iAt,  and  author  of  the  Dialoyi  de  amure. 
Among  Christians  we  will  only  mention  the  two  most 
important :  John  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  John  Keuch- 
liti ;  the  former  as  a  highly  gifted  and  enthusiastic  syn- 
cratist,  author  uf  Conclwtiunu  cabbaluAlca  secundum 
trcreiam  dtsdpHnam  tapientioB  Hebr,  (I486) ;  the  other 
a  fiiithful  diaciple  of  the  classics,  in  connection  with 
mysticlnn,  but  opposed  to  scholasticbm  and  monachal 
torpitude,  author  of  De  verba  mrifico  (1494) ;  IM  arte 
ciJjbalUAoa  (1517).     His,  and  some  other  writings  of 
the  same  kind,  are  collected  in  the  work  Arteg  CabbO' 
lutiov  A.  e.  reconditcB  theolngias  et  philtaophue  Scriptorum, 
tm.  i  (unicus),  ex.  bibl.  J.  Pistorii  (Basle,  16«7,  fol.). 
The  powerful   preponderance   of  the   religious   and 
i'hurch  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  practical  politics, 
«hii.'h  became  perceptible  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Kth  century,  giving  to  the  mind  a  positive  impulse, 
and  to  studies  a  substantial  foundation,  arrested  the 
farther  development  of  the  Cabala ;  and  when,  in  lat- 
ter times,  it  was  occasionally  taken  up  again,  it  was 
Tether  with  the  view  of  giving  a  high-sounding,  mys- 
t^rio'ss  name  to  theories  which  had  not  strength  enough 
to  stand  by  themselves,  than  as  a  genuine  resurrection 
tftbe  old  systems. 


TI.  LUeratvre. — ^As  a  sort  of  accessory  subject  of 
the  so-called  Orientalism,  and  even  of  Biblical  erudi- 
tion, the  Cabala  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  archseo- 
logues  and  isagogics  (as  Cuneus,  RetpubL  Hebr, ;  Wal- 
ton, Prolegg. ;  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  Philol. ;  Leusden, 
Philoiogus  Heir, ;  Pfeifcr,  Critica  Sacra^  and  many 
others) ;  but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  re- 
specting it.  Much  more  copious,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete, is  the  information  contained  in  the  works  of  Bud- 
deus,  Pftiloeopkia  Ebrceorum  (1702);  Hackspan,  Mis- 
cellanea; Braum,  Selecta  Sacra,  v;  Reimmann,  yiikfwcAtT 
Theologie,  The  work  of  Sommer,  SpeHmen  theologie 
Sokirica  (Goth.  17^),  is  (like  many  others  which  Fj- 
bricius  quotes  in  the  Bibli(>graphii  Antiq.  p.  216)  only 
a  polemica4ipologetic  attempt  at  tracing  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Cabala.  Of  a  higher 
philosophic  character  are  the  works  of  Wachter,  Spi- 
tiozismus  im  Judenthum,  and  Klucldarius  cabbaHstiats  s, 
reconditcB  E')rceorum  philosaphia  brevis  recensio  (Amst. 
1699),  in  which  the  polemic  tone  prevails.  Next  are 
B  isnage,  Hist.  de4  Jui/s  (torn,  iii),  and  Brucker,  Hisf. 
Philosophioi  (vol.  ii),  who,  however,  from  insufficient 
study  of  the  original  sources,  acknowledges  himself 
unable  to  master  its  intricate  history.  Among  later 
writers  we  find  the  well-known  works  of  Tennemann, 
Tiedemann,  and  Buhle.  The  line  of  the  mo  e  recent 
monographic  researches  begins  with  Kleuker  (Ki  ca, 
1786).  But  Christian  writers,  whose  early  knowled^ 
of  rabbinic  literature  has  been  fast  waning,  generally 
forsake  it.  Tholuck's  treatise,  De  ortu  Cabhale  (1H37), 
treats  only  of  a  preliminary  question.  Lntterbeck,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Neutest.  IjehrbegriJ,  has  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  Jezirah  and  Zohar.  MoH- 
tor's  extensive  work,  Philos.  d.  Geschichte  d.  Tniditvm 
(1827,  pt  i-iii),  is  chiefly  theoretical.  Reuchlirt  (De- 
arte  CaJbbalistica,  1517)  is  still  a  valuable  authority. 
One  of  the  latest  is  Etheridge  (Jerusalem  and  Tiberiis, 
Lond.  1856,  12mo).  Next  to  the  extensive  Mork  of 
Ad.  Franck,  La  Kahbale  ou  la  Philosophie  religieu^  dea 
Hebratx  (i*aris,  1842 ;  tr.  by  Jellinek,  Lpz.  1844),  we 
name  the  PhiMKpkia  Cabba&stica  et  pantheismus  (18.')2) 
of  M.  Fraystadt.  See  the  Eclectic  Review,  Feb.  1856 ; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1862. 

The  earliest  cabalist  was  Asariel,  whose  Commendiiy 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth  (rin'^Bp  *n'w?  r*l'^B), 
in  questions  and  answers,  has  been  published  (AVar- 
saw,  1798;  Berl.  1850);  a\bO  his  Commenlaiy  on  Vie 
Sottg  of  Songs  (Altona.  1764),  usually  ascribed  to  his 
pupil  Nachmanides  or  Ramban  (q.  v.). 

Among  the  most  important  cabalists  we  find  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Nachman,  author  of  the  ^>oks  of  Faith  and 

H&pe  (Vn^aJl  HJI^X) ;  R.  Jose,  of  Castile,  author  of 
rrjiX  '^nrj  {Doors  of  Lujkt) ;  R.  Moses,  of  Cordova, 
D*'3iB^   O^T'?  {Garden  of  Pomegranates) ;   R.  Isaac 

Loria,  D'^bJiai*'!?  "^?0  (Bock  of  the  Wanderings  of 
Souls);  R^Chaj'im  Vital,  D'^^PI  vr  {Tree  of  Life)  \  R. 
Nastali  Ben  Jacob  Elchanan,  Tison  prr  {VaJley  rf 
the  King);  R.  Abraham  Cohen,  of  Herrera  (vul^'. 
Iriva),  C^^rn   ny«  {Door  of  Heaven).     Some  of 

these  works  (translated  into  Latin)  are  to  be  found 
whole  or  in  their  principal  parts  in  the  Kabbala  De- 
nudata  ofChr.  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (Sulsb.  1677, 8  vols. 
4to),  with  all  kinds  of  exe^etical  apparatus,  and  some 
texte  from  the  Zohar,  The  cabalistia  literature  is 
fully  noticed  in  Bartolocci's  Bibl'Ofheca  Magna  Rabbin- 
ica  and  in  Wolfl^s  Bibliotheca  Hebrcta,,  torn,  ii  and  iv, 
though  not  in  the  correct  order  and  construction ;  see 
also  P.  Beer,  fJesch  chte  der  Lehren  aller  Secten  der  Ju- 
dfn,  und  der  Cnbbtila  (Brunn,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Senet, 
De  Cahbala  Judirorum  (Kost.  1702i;  Sennert,  De  Cab' 
bala  (Wittenb.  1655);  and  especially  the  copious  list 
of  expositions  upon  the  worlds  of  Simon  ben-Iochai, 
the  reputed  founder  of  Cabalism,  piven  by  FOrst,  Bib- 
liotheca Jud'iica,  iii,  829  sq.  We  may  specify  the  fol- 
lowing:  Zunz,  Gottesd,  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin, 
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1882),  p.  402  sq, ;  Landauer,  in  the  LiteratwhlaU  de»  t)  x<P«5),  properly  a  vault  or  cdl  (so  the  martpn)  with- 

Orienfs,  vol.  vii  (1845) ;  viii,  812  sq. ;  Joel,  ReUgiont-  in  the  dunjjeon,  and  under  ground,  for  the  separate 

phiia$opldedes8ohar{Lpz.lM9);  Jellinek,  Moaetbtn-  confinement  of  prisoners  (Jcr.  xxxvii,  16).     Others 

Schem-Job  de  Ijeon  (Lpz.  1851) ;  Beifrdge  zur  Gttck,  (Scheid,  in  the  DUs.  Lugdun.  p.  988)  understand  it  to 
der  Kabbala  (Lpz.  1852) ;  Ausmihi  Kabbalischer  Mydk  mean  a  curved  post,  i.  e.  the  stocks  (corop.  Jer.  xx,  2, 

(Lpz.  1868);  and  P^'fo«pAi«ttiirfA:ci66a/<iA  (Lpz.  1864);  3;  xxix,  26).     The  idea  conveyed  in  either  case  is 

Steinschneider,  JciriaA  LUerature  (I^nd.1857),  p.  104-  that  the  prophet  suffered  the  most  severe  and  loath- 

115,  299-309;  Munk,  Milangea  di  Philoiopkie  Juive  et  some  imprisonment.     See  Prison. 

Arabe  (Par.  1859),  p.  190  sq. ;  and  especially  the  mas-  j      Cabiz,  also  called  Aixn^,  a  learned  Mohammedan 

terly  analysis  of  the  Zohar  by  Ignaz  Stem,  Ben-Cha^  ^,Jjq  became  noted  for  maintaining;  the  superiority  of 


Ben-Chananj 

Ginsburg  hus  lately  published  a  compendious  but  co-  jhe  sultun,  havini^  listened  to  the  discussion,  referred 
pious  and  clear  work  entitled  T%e  Kabbalah^  etc.  (Lond.  ti,o  matter  to  the  mufti  and  cadi  of  Constantinople. 
1865),  in  which,  however,  he  controverts  the  tradition-  i  Thjg  time  Cabiz  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  t<i 
al  view  of  the  authorship  by  rabbis  Akiba  and  Ben-Jo-  ^eath.  He  was  executed  on  Sept.  19, 1527.  An  edict 
chai,  and  assigns  it  an  ori^n  prior  to  the  Zohar,  which  published  on  occasion  of  his  execution  forbade  all  Mo- 
he  attributes  to  Moses  of  Leon ;  considering  this  rath-  hammedans,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  prefer  thence- 
er  as  the  offspring  than  the  parent  of  Cabalism.  '  forth  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  of  Moham- 

Cabasilas,  Nicolas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  .  med.— Hoefer,  Biographk  Ghiircde,  viii,  27. 
in  1354,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  and  independence  |  Cabral,  Fran^-ois,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  l)orn 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  in  1528  at  Covilhaa,  in  Portugal,  and  entered  the  Soci- 
Hesychastic  controversy  he  took  part  with  the  monks  ety  of  Jesus  at  Goa.  Appointed  a  missionary,  he  trav- 
of  Mount  Athos  against  Barlaam  (q.  v.).  He  wrote  ersed  great  part  of  India  and  Asia.  After  spending 
several  works,  among  which  arc,  1.  ICjrpfmtion  of  the  several  years  as  professor  of  theology  at  Goa,  he  was 
Grtek  Liturgy  (Greek),  translated  into  I^tin  by  Her-  made  vice-provincial  in  Japan.  He  baptized,  io  1575, 
vet,  and  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  under  the  the  king  of  Bungo,  who  several  years  before  had  re- 
title  Compendiosa  interpreUUlo  in  f)  mfUim  Officium :  ceived  hospitably  Francis  Xavier,  but  was  not  con- 
and,  2.  Htpi  r^c  Iv  Xpurrtf  ^tti»;c,  etc.,  L*fe  of  Jesus  verted  until  the  arrival  of  Cabral.  He  passed  over 
C&rirf  (Ingoldst.  1604 ;  a  bad  I^tin  version).  This  book  into  China,  where  he  Ul>ored  abundantly,  and  thence 
is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  mystical  tendency  among  returned  to  Goa,  where  he  governed  the  house  of  the 
the  Byzantine  writers.  See  Cave, //m<. /i^.  anno  1850 ;  Professed  thirty-eight  years.  He  died  at  Goa,  April 
Stud.  u.  KrU,  1843,  p.  724 ;  Gasz,  Die  Mystik  d.  X.  Ka-  i6, 1609.— Alegambe,  Script,  Soc,  Jesu ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
b9sUas,  etc.  (Greifsw.  1849) ;  Walch,  Bibliotheca  The-  Bicg.  Generale,  viU,  36. 
oiogica,  i,  640 ;  ii,  670.  |     c^'bul  (Heb.  KaJbul",  ^133,  according  to  ctymol- 

CabaBilas,NiluB,  uncle  ofthe  preceding,  a  Greek  ^^^^  j^^^  ^ut  signification  uncertain  [see  below]), 
theologian,  an»l  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the  first   ^^  j,^^^  ^f^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  district, 
half  of  the  14th  century.     Ho  wrote  IIipi  tu,v  alriufv  j      2..  (Sept.  XafititX,  but  other  copies  blend  with  the 
rw  *««^»?''»*»<^*«^f  c^*"<"-«''«wc,  first  printed  at  I^ndon   /.Qjio^lng  words  into  Xw/3a/aa<yo/if  a  .)  A  citv  on  the 
(n.  d.),  afterward,  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Bas^l  (1544) ;  I  eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparentlv  at 

at  Hainault  (1608).     In    ^.^^  northern  part,  bevond  Beth-Emek  (Josh,  xix,  27). 


again  at  Frankfort  (1555),  and 

it  he  shows  that  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  papacy 
wera  the  true  cause  ofthe  schism  between  the  East  and 
West.  He  wrote  also  lleoi  ri/c  "PX'K*  ^ov  Jldira 
(Francfort,  1555,  8vo ;  Hanover,  1G08,  with  the  works 
of  Barlaam).  Dupin  says  that  these  writings  are  "  full 
of  learning."  The  book  on  the  papal  supremacy  was 
translated  into  English  by  Gressop  (London,  1560, 8vo). 
Cabasilas  died  in  1350.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gmir:de, 
viii,  15 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.,  Wharton's  Appendix ;  Du- 
pin, Ecdes.  Writers,  cent.  xiv. 

CabaBSut  (Ccdxissutius^^  Jean,  an  eminent  Roman 
canonist,  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  1604  or  1605, 
entered  the  congregation  ofthe  Oratory  1626,  and  died 
at  Aix,  aged  eighty-one,  Sept.  25, 1685.  At  Kome  he 
was  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  canon  law  and  casuistry,  and  a  good  Oriental 
scholar.  He  wrote  Juris  Canonici  theoria  et  praxis 
(4to,  1696, 1698,  and  by  Gibert,  with  notes,  etc.,  1738) ; 
also  ffistoriarum,  Conrilinrum  et  Cttn'mum  invicem  coU 
iaioruM  veterumque  Ecclesitr  rituum,  ab  ipsis  Ecdesia  in- 
cunabidis  ad  nostra  usque  tempra,  notitia  ecclesiast'ca 
(best  ed.  Lugd.  1685,  fol. ;  again,  Lyons,  1725;  and  in 
an  abridged  foyra,  1776,  8vo). 

Cab'bon  (Heb.  Kabbon\  "pa?,  in  Syriac,  a  cake; 
Sept  Xa^iStiiv  V.  r.  Xafipa  and  Xa/3/ia),  a  place  in 
the  "plain"  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Eglon  and 
Lahroara  (Josh,  xv,  40);  possibly  the  same  with 
Machbenau  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).  It  is  perhaps  the 
modem  ruined  site  el-Ku/eir,  marked  by  Van  de  Velde 
(^Map)  at  10  miles  south-east  of  Ashkelon. 

Cabet.    See  Communism. 

Cabin  (r^lSH,  chctnuth's   Sept.  merely  Gnccizes, 


It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  villa^'e  Chabolo  (Xa/jw- 
X<0  mentioned  by  Josephus  (/./e,  §  43,  45)  as  on  the 
confines  of  Ptolemais,  in  Galilee,  40  stadia  from  JotA- 
pata.  A  fortress  by  the  name  of  Kabul  is  mentioned 
by  Arabian  geographers  in  the  district  of  Safed  (Ro- 
senm&ller,  Analeci.  Arab,  iii,  20).  Dr.  Robinson, 
during  his  last  visit  to  Palestine,  accordingly  found  a 
village  called  Kqbul  on  his  way  to  Acclio,  situated  "  on 
the  left,  among  the  lower  hills"  {Bihli'th.  Sacra,  1853, 
p.  121 ;  lAit^r  Bibl.  lies.  p.  88 ;  for  Talmudical  notices, 
see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  102). 

2.  (Sept.  translates  "Oo/ov,  boundary,  but  in  nog^ 
lect  of  the  context,  ver.  12,  which  favors  the  deriva- 
tion of  Simnnis  [^Chtomast.  p.  417]  and  Hiller  [Ononviff, 
p.  4.35,  775],  as  i.  q.  **  something  exhaled,  as  nothing  ;'* 
Josephus  [^Ant.  viii,  5,  8]  calls  it  Xrr/^aXwr,  and  says 
[apparently  fmm  conjecture]  that  it  Is  a  Phoenician 
won!  indicative  of  dissatisjhctian.)  A  district  contain- 
ing "  twenty  cities,"  given  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by 
Solomon,  in  acknowledgment  ofthe  important  services 
wRich  hf»  had  rendered  toward  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  ix,  18).  Hiram  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  gift,  and  the  district  receive<l  the  name  of  Ca- 
bul  (as  if  signifying  unpleadng)  from  this  circumstance. 
The  situation  of  Cabal  has  been  disputed ;  but  we  are 
content  to  accept  tho  information  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii,  6,  8),  who  seems  to  place  it  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Galilee,  adjacent  to  Tyre.  The  foregoing  town, 
named  Cabul  (Josh,  xix,  27),  being  alt^o  in  Galilee,  it 
is  possible  that  it  was  one  ofthe  twenty  towns  consign- 
ed to  Hiram,  who,  to  mark  hln  dissatisfaction,  applied 
the  significant  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  cause  of  Hiram's  dislike  to  what  Solomon 
doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift  is  vcrj'  uncertain. 
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It  has  been  conjectured  (Kitto,  Pictorial  BiUt,  note  on 
1  Kings  iz,  13)  that  ^*  probably,  as  the  Phoenicians 
were  &  uiaritime  and  commercial  people,  Hiram  wished 
rather  for  a  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  the 
bands  of  Soiumon,  and  was  therefore  not  prepared  to 
sppruve  of  a  di^trict  which  might  have  been  of  consid- 
erable value  in  the  e^es  of  an  agricultural  people  like 
the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  the  towns  were  in  part  pay- 
ment of  what  Solomon  owed  Hiram  for  his  various 
services  and  contributions.'*     See  Hikam. 

Cad'dis  (KaoJi'ct  o'  rather  Vaodi^,  as  most  texts 
read:  so  also  Josephiis,  raSiiQ  or  Fa^^/t,*,  Ant.  xiii,  1, 
2;  derivation  uncertain,  see  Grimm,  Handb.  in  loc), 
the  surname  (SiaKaXovfitvog)  of  Joanhan  (q.  v.),  the 
eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace.  U,  2), 

Cademann,  Johann  Gborg.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Oschutz,  in  Sax- 
ony, and  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberir,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1654.  In  1656  he  became  pastor  at 
Dahlen,  and  in  1676  archdeacon  at  Wurzen,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  28, 1687.  Among  his  writings  are  Disputa- 
tio  de  Catua  InstrujnentcUi  JuitificationU  (Jena,  1650, 
4to): — Diip.  de  jmncipOs  Immanarum  Actionum  (Wit- 
tenb.  1654,  4to)  :—De  JuMitia  Distribufiea  (1654,  4to) : 
—De  AfajestaU  (1654, 4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gene- 
rak,  viii,  63. 

Ca'd^s  (Kcto^c  ▼.  r.  KiJ^fc  and  KeSsc),  a  Grtecized 
form  (1  Mace,  xi,  63,  73)  of  the  name  of  Kedesii  (q. 
V.)  in  Naphtali  (Josh,  xx,  7). 

Ca'd^S'Bar'nd  {Ka^rjg  Bapvfj),  a  Graecized  form 
(Jadith  V,  14)  of  Kadesh-barkea  (q.  v.). 

Cad'miel  (KaofiiriXog  V.  r.  KaS6t}\og\  one  of  the 
Invites  whose  ^*sons*'  returned  from  the  captivity,  and 
who  assuited  at  the  musical  performances  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  temple  worship  (1  Esdr.  v,  26,  68) ;  evi- 
dentlv  the  Kadmibl  (q.  v)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii, 
40;  Neh.vii,43;  xU,  24). 

Cadonioi,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  theolofi^an,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1705,  and  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Cremona.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
ductrines  of  the  Molinists.  In  a  curious  work,  entitled 
''  An  Exposition  of  this  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  in  subjection  to  secu- 
l.r  princes,**  he  shows  that  as  princes  are  subject  to 
the  Church  in  things  spiritual,  so  the  Church  is  liound 
to  obey  them  in  things  temporal ;  and  that  in  ancient 
liturgies,  as  the  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  etc.,  prayer 
was  made,  specially  and  by  name,  even  for  persecu- 
ting; princes.  He  wrote  also  Sentimtns  de  St.  Augva- 
ft'«i  (1768) ;  De  Animabua  Justorum  (Rome,  1766,  2  vols. 
4to).  He  died  Feb.  27,  1786.— Undon,  Eccl,  Did.  s. 
v. ;  Hoefer,  A'okp.  Biog.  Ghierale,  viii,  74. 

Cadj^tia.     See  Jebcsalem. 

Caecilia.     See  Cecilia. 

Csecilian.    See  Donatists. 

Caedmon  or  Cedmon,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Benedic- 
tine and  poet,  bom  in  Northumberland,  died  at  Whit- 
by in  676  or  680.  He  is  the  first  p^'rson  of  whom  we 
pfissess  any  metrical  composition  in  our  vemacalar. 
It  is  a  kind  of  ode,  of  eighteen  lines,  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  Creator,  preserved  in  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  Bede.  **  Bede  gives  the  following  account.  Caed- 
mon  seems  to  have  bad  the  care  of  the  cattle  of  the 
monks  of  Whitby.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  amuse  themselves  at 
supper  with  improvL«atore  descants  accompanied  by 
the  harp,  as  is  still  practised  at  meetings  of  the  Welsh 
hards.  Caedmon,  when  the  harp  passed  round  among 
the  guests,  was  fain,  as  it  approached  him,  to  shrink 
avrar  from  the  assembly  and  retire  to  his  own  house. 
Once,  after  it  had  thus  happened,  as  he  was  sleeping  at 
nigbt,  some  one  seemed  to  Eay  to  him, '  Casdmon,  sing 


me  something.*  He  replied,  *  I  cannot  sing;*  and  he 
told  how  his  inability  to  sing  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
quitting  the  hall.  'Yet  thuu  must  sing  to  me,'  said 
the  voice.  '  What' must  I  sing?*  said  he.  'Sing  me 
the  origin  of  things.'  The  subject  thus  given  him,  he 
composed  the  short  ode  in  question.  When  he  awoke, 
the  words  were  fast  in  his  mind.  Csdmon  in  the 
morning  told  hb  vision  and  repeated  his  song.  The 
effect  was,  that  the  abbes«  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  ehe  had  collected  round  her  in  her  monastery  at 
Whitby,  believed  that  he  had  received  from  heaven  the 
gift  of  song,  and  when  on  the  morrow  he  returned  with 
a  poetic  paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  which 

I  they  had  given  him  to  versify  as  a  test  of  his  inspira- 
tion, they  at  once  acknowledged  the  verity,  and  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  com- 

\  pany.  He  composed  numerous  poems  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, which  were  sung  in  the  abbey.  Sacred  subjects 
were  his  delight,  and  to  them  he  confined  himself.  He 
continued  in  the  monasterv  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  there  he  died,  as  is  conjectured,  about  680. 
The  authenticity  of  the  little  poem  above  mentioned  is 
perhaps  unquestionable.  But,  besides  this,  a  very  long 
Saxon  poem,  which  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  on  paits 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  attributed  to  Cffidmon.  An  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  under  the 
care  of  Junins.  Hickes  expresses  doubts  whether  tliis 
poem  can  be  attributed  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  time 
of  Csedmon.  He  thinks  he  perceives  certain  Dano- 
Saxonisms  in  it  which  would  lead  bim  to  refer  it  to  a 
much  later  period.  It  has  been  again  printed,  with  a 
much  more  accurate  text,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  as  a  publica- 
tion b}-  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Loud.  8vo,  1832). 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  substantially  the 
work  of  CsBdmon,  but  with  some  sophistications  of  a 
later  period,  and  in  this  opinion  our  best  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  appear  inclined  to  coincide.** — Penny  Cgdcpa- 
diOf  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Biograpkie  Gen4rale,  viii,  84. 

CaelestiUB.     See  Celestius. 

CaemlariuB,  Michael,  patriarch  of  Conptantino- 
ple  (A.D.  1043-1059).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  In  1054  Pope  Leo  IX  sent  legates 
to  Constantinople  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  they, 
being  displeased  at  the  treatment  they  received,  left  a 
written  letter  of  excommunication,  directed  against  the 
patriarch,  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
departed,  having  shaken  o^  the  dust  from  their  feet. 
The  ostensible  causes  of  difference  between  the  church- 
es, as  detailed  in  a  letter  written  bv  Caerularius  and 
Leo,  archl)isbop  of  Acrj-da,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani, 
were  the  following :  that  the  Latins  consecrated  with 
unleavened  bread ;  that  they  added  the  words  F.litquet 
to  the  creed  of  the  Church;  that  they  taught  that  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  make  expiation  in  the  fires  of  Pur- 
gator}'  ;  and  that  in  some  other  respects  they  differed 
in  their  customs  from  those  of  the  East.  After  this 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates,  Ca^rularins 
called  together  a  synod  at  CouFtantinople  1054,  and 
excommunicated  them  and  their  adherents.  Cnrula- 
rins  himself  was  a  man  of  ambitious  views  and  arro- 
trant  disposition,  and  little  likely  to  ward  off  the  final 
rupture  with  Rome,  which  in  fkct  took  place.  How- 
ever, the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenius  took  umbrage  at 
his  behavior,  and,  A.D.  1059,  having  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  sent  him  to  PrsBconnesus.  Casrularius  refused 
to  resign  the  patriarchal  throne  as  the  emperor  en-, 
deavored  to  compel  him  to  do,  but  died  shortly  after- 
ward in  exile. — Baron.  ArmaUs^  xi,  A.D.  1054;  Moa- 
heim,  Ch.  FJitt.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Neander,  Ch, 
History^  iii,  580. 

Caesar  (Graecized  Kaitrap ;  hence  the  Germ,  title 

Kcdser^  Russian  Cziir\  a  name  assumed  i)y  or  conferred 

upon  all  the  Koman  emperors  after  Julius  Caesar  (who 

is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  his  having  been 

\  bom  by  a  surgical  operation,  casui).     In  this  way 
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It  became  a  sort  of  title,  like  Pharaoh,  and,  as  sach, 
18  nsuallj  applied  to  the  emperors  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  soverei.'n  of  Judaea  (John  xix,  15;  Acts 
xyii,  7),  without  their  distinctive  proper  names.  See 
ulso  AnousTUB.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews  paid  trib- 
ute (Matt  xxii,  17 ;  Luke  xz,  22 ;  xxiii,  2),  and  to  him 
that  such  Jews  as  were  civet  Romani  had  the  right  of 
appeal  (Acts  xxv,  11 ;  xxvi,  82 ;  xxvUi,  19) ;  in  which 
cose,  if  their  cause  was  a  criminal  one,  they  were  sent 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxy,  12,  21 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Jipp.  x,  97), 
where  was  the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil,  iv,  22). 
The  Cssan  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  Au- 
gustus (Luke  ii,  1),  Tilierius  (Luke  iii,  1;  xx,  22), 
Claudius  (Acts  xi,  28),  Nero  (Acts  xxv,  8);  Caligula, 
who  succeeded  Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned.  See  each 
name.     On  Phil,  iv,  22,  see  Household. 

CsSBare^a  (Kactrapcm,  in  the  Targnm  •'^'^0''p), 
the  name  of  several  cities  under  the  Roman  rule,  given 
to  them  in  compliment  of  some  of  the  emperors ;  espe- 
cially.of  two  important  towns  in  Palestine. 

1.  CiESARBA  pALiCsrlNA  (KatTapiux  17  UaXaiffri- 
iff/c),  or  '*C»sarea  of  Palestine"  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  CsBsarea),  or  simply  Csesarea 
(without  addition,  from  its  eminence  as  the  Roman 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  residence  of  the  procu- 
rator). The  numerous  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
(Acts  viii,  40 ;  ix,  80 ;  x,  1,  24 ;  xt,  11 ;  xii,  19 ;  xviii, 
22;  xxi,  8,  16;  xxiii,  23,  33;  xxv,  1,  4,  6,  13)  show 
how  importmt  a  place  this  city  occupies  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, on  the  line  of  the  great  road  fW>m  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  halfway  between  Joppji  and  Dora  (Josephus, 
War^  i,  21,  5).  The  journey  of  the  apostle  Peter  from 
Joppi  (Acts  X,  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  ^  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul's  journey  from  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi,  8)  was  accomplished  within  the  day.  The 
distance  flrom  Jerusalem  is  stited  by  Josephus  in  round 
numbers  as  600  stadia  (ArU,  xiii,  11,  2;  H^ar,  i,  3,  5). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  sixty-oi^lit  miles  (  [Vea- 
telingt  p.  600 ;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  45).  It  has 
been  ascertained,  however,  (hat  there  was  a  shorter 
road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is  given  in  the 
Itinerary — a  point  of  some  importance  in  reference  to 
the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii.  See  Antipatris. 
The  actual  distance  in  a  direct  line  b  forty-seven  Eng- 
lish miles. 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the  coast 
merely  a  town  called  **  Strato'M  Tower,*'  with  a  land- 
ing-place (rrpottopnov  ii\iitv)^  whereas,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  Cflesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  head  of  Ju- 
dsi  (''JudflBOB  caput,**  Tac.  Ifitt,  ii,  79).  It  was  in 
this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  9,  6;  Stral)o,  xvi,  2,  27; 
Pliny,  //.  iV.  V,  15).  Tlie  work  was,  in  fact,  accom- 
plished in  ten  yeam.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Cassarea.  It  was  a 
proud  monument  of  the  rei^n  of  Ilcrod,  who  named  it 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  full  name 
was  Cduarea  Sebcute  (Kaitrdfxia  S«/iafrri7,  Joseph.  Ant, 
xvi,  5, 1).  It  was  sometimes  called  QrMtrea  StraioiM^ 
and  sometimes  also  (from  its  position)  Maritime  Catarea 
(vapaXio^f  Joseph.  War^  iii,  9, 1,  or  r;  ivi  BaXarry^  ib, 
vii,  1,  3).  The  mairnidcence  of  Casarea  is  described 
in  detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  {Ant,  xv,  9 ;  War, 
i,  21).  The  chief  feitures  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  XtiianroQ  Xififiv,  on  coins  and  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  5,  1),  which  was  equal  in  size  to 
the  Pirieus  of  Athens.  The  whole  coast  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  l)e  extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as 
it  is  to  the  fury  of  the  western  storms,  with  no  natural 
port  afl&>rding  adequate  shelter  to  the  vessels  resortini? 
to  it.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod,  who,  though  an 
arbitrary  tyrant,  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Ju- 
daea, set  al)OUt  erecting,  at  immense  cost  and  labor, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  antiquity.  He 
threw  out  a  semicircular  mole,  which  protected  the 


port  of  CsBsarea  on  the  south  and  west,  leaving  onlj  a 
sufficient  opening  for  vessels  to  enter  from  the  north  ; 
so  that,  within  tlie  enclosed  space,  a  fleet  might  ride 
at  all  weathers  in  perfect  security.  This  breakwater 
was  constructed  of  immense  bloclu  of  stone  broni^ltt 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  20  fiatb- 
oms  in  the  sea.  Broad  landing-wharves  surroanded 
the  harbor,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea  Was  a  tern  • 
pie  dedicated  to  Caeitar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing; 
colossal  statues  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  city. 
Besides  this,  Herod  added  a  theatre  and  an  amphithe- 
atre; and,  when  the  whole  was  finished,  he  fixed  his 
residence  there,  and  thus  elevated  the  city  to  the  rank 
of  the  civil  and  military  capital  of  Judaea,  which  rank 
it  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  the  country  remained 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (see  Dr.  Mansford, 
Script.  Gazetteer).  Vespasian  was  first  declared  em- 
peror at  Casarea,  and  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Ro- 
man **colony**(q.  v.),  granting  it,  first,  exemption  from 
the  capitation  tax,  and  afterward  fh>m  the  ground  tax- 
es (the  reul  jug  /toKcwn).  The  place  was,  however, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  GentUes,  though  some  thousands 
of  Jews  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  9, 1 ;  iii,  14 ;  Ant, 
XX,  8,  7;  L'/fy  11).  It  seems  there  was  a  standing 
dispute  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Ciesarea  to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged. 
The  former  claimed  it  as  having-  been  built  by  a  Jew, 
meaning  King  Herod;  the  latter  admitted  this,  but 
contended  that  he  built  it  for  them,  and  not  for  Jews, 
seeing  that  he  had  filled  it  with  statues  and  temples 
of  their  gods,  which  the  latter  abominated  (Joseph. 
War,  ii,  13, 7).  This  quarrel  sometimes  came  to  blows, 
and  eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor 
Xero,  whose  decision  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  latter  thereupon,  gave  deep  offence  to 
the  Jews  generally,  and  afforded  occasion  for  the  fireit 
outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. War,  ii,  14).  One  of  the  first  acts  of  that  war 
was  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  by  the 
Gentiles  to  the  number  of  20,000  (ib.  ii,  18, 1).  Thia 
city  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  Roman  co- 
horts (q.  V.)  in  Palestine. 


Coin  of  Cteaarea  Palestlon. 


Csesarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting  circum- 
stances described  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the 
convention  of  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentilea 
(Acts  x) ;  the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acta 
xxi,  8).  It  was  here  also,  in  the  amphitheatre  built 
In'  his  grandfather,  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of 
God  and  died  (Acts  xii,  21-23).  From  hence  the  apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  SO),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii, 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Cassarea  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi,  8,  16), 
and  before  lorn;  was  brought  l)ack  a  prisoner  to  the 
same  place  (xxiii,  23,  33),  where  he  remained  some 
time  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv,  1,  4, 
6,  13).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Csesarea 
became  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  all  Palestine ;  but, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centnn*,  when  the  land 

I  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Palestina  Prima,  Se- 
cnnda,  and  Tertia,  it  became  the  capital  of  only  the 
first  province,  and  subordinate  to  the  bishopric  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  was  elevated  into  a  patriarehate  with 
the  rights  of  primacy  over  "the  three  Palestines.*' 
C^sarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  and  episotv 

<  pate  of  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in 
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tiie  beginning  of  the  4th  centnrr,  and  was  conitpicuous 
for  the  constancy  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the 
various  persecutions  of  the  Church,  especially  the  last 
(Eoiieb.  Hist,  KccL  viii,  s.  f.).  It  was  also  the  scene  i 
of  some  of  Origen's  labors  and  the  birthplace  of  Pro- 
copios.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  importance 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  still  retains  the 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Kcdseriyth^  but  has  lon^ 
been  desolate.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of 
tn  old  castle  at  the  extremity  of  the  ancient  mole.  A 
great  extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  remains 
of  the  city.  A  low  wall  of  gray  stone  encompaiises 
these  ruins,  and  without  this  is  a  moat  now  dry.  Be- 
tween the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  growth 
uf  long  grass,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  form  and  na- 
ture of  the  various  ruins  thus  enclosed.  Nevertbelef  s, 
the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  running  north  and  south, 
are  still  visible.  The  one  next  the  sea  is  carried  upon 
hij^h  arches ;  the  lower  one,  to  the  eastward,  carries  its 
vaters  along  a  low  wall  in  an  arched  channel  five  or 
Hx  feet  wide.  The  water  is  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  often 
put  in  hero  to  take  in  their  supplies.  Csssarea  is,  ap- 
parently, never  frequented  for  any  other  purpose ;  even 
the  high-road  leaves  it  wide ;  and  it  has  not  been  vis- 
ited by  most  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scorpions, 
lizirda,  wild  boars,  and  jackals. — Kitto ;  Smith.  See 
6.  Robinson's  TraveU^  v,  199 ;  Bartlett's  JeruscUem,  p. 
C;  Traiirs  Jotephun,  p.  xlix ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
eon's  IJ/e  and  Epistles  ofSt.  Paul,  ii,  279 ;  RosenmQller, 
Alierth,  II,  ii,  326  sq. ;  Reland,  Pakest.  p.  670  sq.; 
Otfao,  Lex  Rttbh.  p.  106  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
%  234  sq. ;  Bitter,  Erdh  xvr,  598  sq. ;  Wilson,  BibU 
Ijtntls^  ii,  250  sq. ;  Prokesch,  i?fw,  p.  28  sq. ;  Sieber, 
Dt  Casare€B  Paiestinee  Episropis  (Lips.  1734) ;  "Wiltsch, 
Geoffrophy  and  Stat,  of  the  Church,  i,  58,  214  sq. 

CiESAREA,  COUNCILS  OF.  Several  councils 
have  been  held  at  this  place.  The  most  important  are, 
1,  in  334,  an  Arian  council,  against  Athanasius ;  2,  in 
358,  m  which  C3nil  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
deposed. — Smith,  TaUes  of  Church  IJist,;  Landon,  Man- 
ttai  o/ CcntncUs, 

2.  CssARKA  PniLiPPi,  or  "  Cesarea  of  Philip" 
(Kaurafuia  t)  ^tXiwov,  so  Joseph.  A  nt.  xx,  8, 4 ;  War, 
iii,  8,  7;  2,  1;  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  vii,  17),  as  having 
been  in  later  times  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Joseph.  AtU,  xviii,  2, 1 ;  War,  Ii, 
9, 1),  who  called  it  Csesarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor,  adding  the  cognomen  of  Philippi  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Csesarea  of  Palestine.  It  was  also  known 
as  C.csar£a-PanbA8  (J^anjagiia  UavtuQ  or  Uavia^, 
Joseph.  Aid,  xviii,  2,  8;  War,  ii,  9,  1;  Ptolemy,  v, 
15, 21;  Pliny,  v,  15, 15;  Sozomen,  v,  21 ;  on  coins,  K. 
1*70  llavutf  or  Trpo^  Waviiui ;  in  Steph.  Byz.  incor- 
rectly irpof  ry  UavualC),  or  simply  Panias  (Jlavtag, 
Ilaviaci  or  Uavtia^,  Hierocl.  p.  716),  its  original  name 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  8 ;  comp.  Pliny,  v,  15 ;  Uavatf: 
in  Cedren.  p.  305 ;  Samar.  DK^SB) ;  from  the  adjoin- 
ini;  mountain  Panius  (JUtivtov  or  JlaviXov),  which, 
with  the  ppring  therein,  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen 
Pan  (Philostorg.  vii,  3),  and  which  latter  name  has 
alone  been  retained  in  the  present  name  £ama»(Burck- 
hjTdt,  i,  90 ;  comp.  Targ.  Jonath.  on  Num.  xxxiv,  11) ; 
being,  according  to  many,  no  other  than  the  early 
Laish  (q.  V.)  of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii,  7,  29),  or  Lesiiem 
(Josh,  xix,  47  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Quast.  in  Judic.  26). 
Tcnarea  Philippi  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  two 
Go<pel8  (Matt,  xvi,  18 ;  Mark  viii,  27),  and  in  accounts 
of  the  same  transactions.  The  story  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  that  the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of 
blnod,  and  supposed  to  have  been  named  Berenice, 
lived  at  this  place,  rests  on  no  foundation  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  vii,  18 ;  Sozom.  v,  21 ;  Theophan.  Chronogr.  41 ; 
Phot.  Cod.  271,  p.  823).     See  Shepham. 

This  city  lay  about  120  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 


and  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  from  Damascua,  at  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of  Isbel  Shrik, 
or  the  Princess  Mount,  a  lofly  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  thut  direction  the  boundar}*  between  Pales- 
tine and  Syri^  Proper.  Here  Uerod  the  Great  erected 
a  temple  to  Augustus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  3;  cimp. 
War,  i,  21,  3).  Panium  became  part  of  the  territory' 
of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and 
embellished  the  town,  and  called  it  Casarta  Philippi, 
parti}'  after  hb  own  name  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  {Ani,  xviii,  2, 1 ;  War,  ii,  9,  1).  Agrippa  II 
followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  called  the 
place  Neromas  {Ant,  xx,  9,  4).  Josephus  seems  to 
imply  {Life,  18)  that  many  heathens  resided  here. 
Titus  exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  hi  Csesarea  Philippi 
after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Jewish 
prisoners  were  compelled  to  fight  like  gladiators,  and 
numbers  perished  in  the  inhumhu  contests  (War,  viJ, 
2,  1).  The  old  name  was  not  lof  t.  Coins  of  Ccesarea 
Paneas  continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emper- 
ors. Under  the  simple  name  of  Panias  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  p.eriod  of  the  great  councils 
(the  second  lishcp  being  present  at  the  Council  of 
l^ice,  and  the  last  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451), 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  of  Phcenicia  during  subse- 
quent Christian  occupancy,  when  it  was  called  Btl- 
nas,  "During  the  Crusades,"  sa^^s  Dr.  Robinson, 
**it  was  the  scene  of  various  changes  and  conflicts. 
It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians  in 
11  £9,  alon^;  with  the  fortress  on  the  adjacent  mountain, 
being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Israelite  (.'overnor, 
after  their  unsuccessful  atten.pt  upon  Damascus  in  be- 
half of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  aa  a 
fief  to  the  Knight  Rayner  Brus.  In  113?,  during  the 
absence  of  Rayner,  Bdnias  was  taken,  after  a  short  as- 
sault, by  the  Sultan  Ismail  of  Danr.aFcus.  It  was  re- 
captured by  the  Franks,  aided  ly  the  Damascenes 
themselves.  In  1189  the  temporal  control  was  re- 
stored to  Ra^'ner  Brus,  and  the'cit}*  made  a  Latin  bish- 
opric, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre" 
{Researches^  iii,  f  60). 

The  site  is  still  called  Panias,  the  first  name  having 
hero,  as  in  other  cases,  survived  the  seccnd.  It  haa 
now  dwindled  into  a  paltry  and  insignificant  village^ 
whose  mean  and  destitute  condition  contrasts  striking- 
ly with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding countr^\  Yet  many  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splendid  trmpio 
erected  here  in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  place  itself 
is  remarkable  in  its  physical  and  picturesque  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  in  its  historical  associations.  It 
was  at  the  easternmost  and  moFt  important  of  the  two 
recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  bein^  at 
Tell  el-Kady.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city  was  built, 
on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ilermon.  On  the  north-oast  side  of  the  present  village, 
the  river,  held  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan, 
issues  iVom  a  spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock. 
Around  this  source  are  many  hewn  stonea.  In  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in  other 
parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently  to  re- 
ceive statues.  Each  t  f  these  niches  had  once  an  in- 
scription ;  and  one  of  thrm,  copied  by  Burckhardt,  an- 
pears  to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest  of  Pan. 
The  situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in 
its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermcn, 
which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or 
8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious 
fountain  spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility 
and  the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  wav- 
ing fields  (Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Res,  p.  404). 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Banias  are  the  re- 
mains  of  an  immense  ancient  castle,  covering  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  abovo 


the  pbin  and  citv.  It  ia  cncloMd  tiy  Trills  of  inini«nu 
etrength  ind  tbickniiis,  nnd  muHt  have  boca  an  alinoat 
Impregnabla  fottress.  It  in  of  Saracenic  architecture; 
bat  man}'  of  the  fine  bfflUd  atones  with  which  the 
notkte  round  towers  are  constructed  must  hare  belong- 
ed to  a  for  mare  ancient  ciliflL-e.  This  cattle  received 
the  nB^leor»^llMVAai^autthe  timaof  the  CruaadM, 
p'rhiip*  from  the  balf-(;ip«y  Arab  tril«  of  the  same 
n.ime  that  Btill  Inhabit  the  vicinity.  A  short  distance 
east  of  this  caatia  there  la  a  very  ancient  ruin,  sur- 
rounded b3-  a  thick  grnve  of  venemble  oaks.  There 
■re  also  ruins  west  of  Bjiiias,  consisting  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  fuuiidations  of  buildings,  to^tiier  with 
Ginals  that  formerly  conveyed  the  water  of  the  bmok, 
now  crossed  liy  a  stone  bridgo-  Aliove  the  fountain 
are  Greek  inacriptiona  in  the  rock,  confirming  the  tes. 
timony  of  Josepbus  that  Agripjia  adorned  Bnnlos  with 

ments  that  the  fountain  wm  held  sacred  to  Pan  {Bih- 
liolA.  Sncra,  1846,  p.  I!I4).  See  Rcl^ind,  Pnlml.  p.  918 
sq.  1  Eckhel,  Doclr.  .Van.  iii,  SS9  Bq.;  Burckhardt, 
%nu,  p.  37  aq. ;  Buckin^'ham,  ii,  314  eq. ;  Thomaon, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  344  tq.t  Schwarz.  Palrtl,  p.  144; 
Mod.  Tranelbr,  p.  3Z7  s<]..  Am.  od.:  Ran mer,  PaLur. 
p.  215;  Wilson,  Laadi  ef  Biblt,  ii,  ]'.a  sq. ;  Porter, 
DamateaM,  I,  307  aq. 

CSBBarlns,  St..  IIP  Ari.es.  waa  borain469ntC'ha- 
lons-snr-Siiuno.  Ho  eitrly  developed  monkish  tcnden- 
ciea,  and  privately  withdrew  from  bis  parents  to  the 
monastery  of  Leria^  where  he  was  appolnlrd  to  the 
office  of  cellarer.  Afterward,  fallln;;  ill  frvm  extreme 
asceticism,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Aries,  and  was 
beloved  by  Eoniua  the  bishop,  whom.  111  60:!.  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  sao  of  Aries.  He  died  in  642,  leaving 
many  homilies,  containing  evidence  of  much  jncty  , 
combined  with  great  superstition.  A  volume  of  them  . 
vena  edited  by  Stephen  Baluzc  (Paris.  IGCO,  Svo).  The  ' 
others  are  given  in  the  Bihllollk.  i'litruni,  viii.  819, 860, 
and  xxvii,  324.  Ilia  Srgnla  Monarhnrum  (contained  . 
In  Holstenii  Codr.x:  Rrtpil-  .UoHtiH.  Roine.  1661)  wa4  | 
adopted  by  many  convents,  and  often  used  l>v  the 
founders  of  ontera.  Monks  and  nuns  of  St.  Cc^riua 
e:d£led  until  the  rule  of  Benedict  wu  (fenerally  adopt- 
•d.     A  graphic  tketch  of  bis  life  and  labors  ia  given 


by  NeandcT.  Lighl  ta  Dark  Ptnrrt.  p.  50.— Mnslieim, 
Ck.  J/iit.  i,  164,  166:  Neander,  Ck.  Iliil.  ii,  261,  SIM, 
e&O;  Cave,  //ist.  U.  anno  602. 

CsaoriiiB  or  HBiarRRitACii,  a  preacher  and  his- 
tnrian  of  note,  in  1199  became  a  Cistercian  monk  In 
the  monaxtery  of  Heisterliach,  In  Iho  dioi'eae  of  Co- 
logne. He  l>ecame  eventually  prior  of  the  convent 
of  the  Valley  of  St.  Peter,  near  Bonn.  He  lived  until 
the  year  1227,  but  when  he  died  is  anknonn.  His 
writings  arc,  1.  Dt  mirarvlit  ft  riritmihui  na  IttKforii 
(chiefly  in  Germany,  Cologne,  l.WI,  8vo);  the  first 
edition  is  without  name  of  piece  or  date!— 2.  Vitii  3. 
Kng'IleHi  ardii^.  Colon.  (Cologne,  1G33,  and  in  Surl- 
us,  ynvcmlier  Tib) ;— 3.  //oni/ia,  edited  under  tlie  titlo 
of  Fatcievli  Moralilalit,  by  Coppenstcin  (Cologne, 
161S): — 4.  Calalogai  Epiicuponm  CnloHimiam,  pnti- 
liahed,  wilh  a  continuation  l>y  another  author.  In  vol. 
ii  of  the  fotUrt  RrrHm  Gtrvum.  (184S) :— S.  An  ined- 
Ited  Vita  S.  ElnnbeUai  is  preserved  among  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  library  of  Brussels.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons are  highly  praired  for  tlieir  evangelical  tone,  as 
well  aa  for  their  eloquence.  His  De  Miratulii  afTtmls 
a  graphic  piclnre  of  the  state  of  his  times.  SeeKaufT- 
mann,  Cawur/w  r.  ffn»(*r*urS(Kfi!n,  1850);  Cai-c,  l/in. 
IJl.  anno  I2i^;  Herzog,  Aait£iiqiliip. ii, 490. 

Caeaailus  or  Naziahzls,  ■  younger  brother  of 
Gregory  Kazianzen,  waa  educated  first  at  Alesandria, 
whence'  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  ob- 
tained  high  honors,  resisted  the  attempts  of  tlie  Em. 
peror  Julian  to  win  him  ftxim  the  fuith,  and  dlod  under 
Valens  in  3G».  He  was  distinguished  tbr  hia  proli- 
ciencvin  physics  and  mathematics.  Gregory  deliver- 
ed his  funeral  sermon  {Oralio /anrbr.'i  in  liiud-m  Cir. 
tarii  t>olrii.  Or.  viii),  In  which  his  piety  and  dcvotien 
arel.Luded.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  ewttrtt  Gat- 
Iri,  and  four  Dialogues  are  given  as  hu  in  the  Ijitin 
editions  of  St.  (Sregoty  and  In  the  BaHilhtoa  Palnm. 
—Uilmann,  Life  of  Grrgory.  f.  132 ;  Cave,  s.  ■.  S62. 

CEeaenaius.     See  P^etus. 

Cafltaris.     See  KAFrRKa. 

Cage  (-''=?,  ktlui',  ^uXacq).  Bird-cages  arc 
named  in  .fer.  v,  27;  Rev.  sviii,  2;  and  are  perbap* 
implied  in  Job  iJi,  v,  uheie  "playing  with  a  bird"  ii 
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Rientioned.  See  Bird.  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
the  Sept.  renders  it  by  irayiv,  a  mure^  implyin;:  that 
it  was  used  for  holding  decoys  with  which  to  entrap 
other  birds  nntil  the  cage  was  full — an  idea  which  the 
derivation  of  the  Heb.  word  confirms  (from  273,  to 

dasp  together  by  the  shutting  of  the  valves  or  trap). 
This  interpretation  is  therefore  better  than  that  of  the 
margin,  "coop,"  or  that  of  the  Talmud,  "a  place  of 
fattening/'  implying  that  it  was  used  for  holding  wild 
or  tame  fowls  until  the}'  Ijecame  fit  for  the  table.  The 
panie  article  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xi,  30,  under  the 
term  KapraWo^,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  taper- 
ing basket.  See  Fowling.  In  Eev.  xviii,  2,  the 
Greek  term  is  «pv\aKrjy  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
hiibitation  rather  than  a  cage.  This  just  suffices  to 
show  that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept  birds  in  caires; 
but  we  have  no  farther  information  on  the  subject,  nnr 
any  allusions  to  the  sinuing  of  birds  so  kept.  The 
cages  were  probably  of  the  same  forms  which  we  still 
observe  in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving.     It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no 


'^^' 


-Modem  Oriental  Wicker  Bird-cage«. 

appearance  of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the  domestic  scenes 
which  are  portrayed  on  the  mural  tablets  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  Amos  viii,  12,  the  same  word  kelub^  denotes 
a  fruit-basket,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cage.     See  Basket. 

CaianB  (I.)t  b  name  given  by  Irenasus,  Epiphani- 
og,  and  Theodoret  to  a  sect  of  Ophite.«,  whom  modern 
writers  call  more  correctly  Cainites  (q.  v.).  (II.)  A 
Met  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  which  rejected  tlie  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  preceding.  Tertullian  mentions  a 
certain  Quintilla  as  the  founder,  and  some  have  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  sect  is  identical  with  the 
Qnintillians  (q.  v.). 

Cai'aphaB  (KaVd^ac,  perhaps  from  the  Chald. 
&t&73,  dfpretdcn),  called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  2, 
2)  Joseph  Caiaphas  ('Iwo^ttoc,  o  cat  Kam^ag),  was 
liigh-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Til)erius  Caesar, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  (Luke 
iii,  2),  A.D.  25,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  condemna- 
tion and  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvi,  3,  57 ;  John  xi,  49 ; 
xviii,  13,  U,  24,  28;  Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  20.  The  Pro- 
curator Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  his  leaving  the 
province  (A.D.  25),  appointed  him  to  the  dignity,  which 
was  before  held  liy  Simon  ben-Camith.  lie  held  it 
during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but 
soon  after  his  removal  from  that  ofiice  was  deposed  by 
the  Proconsul  Vitcllius  (A.D.  36),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  4,  8). 
Some  in  the  ancient  Church  confounded  him  with  the 
historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity  (Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient. 
ii,  165).  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ana- 
nus, who  had  formerly  been  high-priest,  and  who  still 
possessed  great  influence  and  control  in  sacerdotal  mat- 
ters, several  of  his  family  successively  holding  the 
high-priesthood.  The  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
are  coupled  by  Luke,  "  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the 
high-priests;*'  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  Some  maintain  that  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  then  discharged  the  functions  of  the  high- 
priesthood  by  turns ;  l)ut  this  is  not  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  of  Josephus.  Others  think  that  Caia- 
phas is  caBf4  high-priest,  because  he  then  actual!}'  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  the  office,  and  that  Annas  is 
ft)  called  because  he  had  formerly  fille<l  the  situation. 
But  it  doea  not  thus  appear  why,  of  those  who  held 


the  high-priesthood  before  Caiaphas,  Annns  in  p-.r* 
ticular  should  be  named,  and  not  Ishmael,  Eliazer,  or 
Simon,  who  had  all  served  the  office  more  recently 
than  Annas.  Hence  Kuinol  and  others  consider  it 
as  the  more  probable  opinion  that  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  but  that  Annas  was  his  vicar  or  deputy, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  pD,  sagan.  Kor  can  that  office 
be  thought  nnworthy  of  a  man  who  had  filled  the  pon-* 
tifical  office,  since  the  dignity  of  sagan  was  aUo  great. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  urgent  occasions  he  might  even 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hth.  ad  Luc. 
iii,  2).  Nor  ought  it  to  seem  strange  or  unusual  that 
the  vicar  of  a  hiuh-priest  should  be  called  by  that 
name.  For  if,  as  it  appears,  those  who  had  once  held 
the  office  were  after  by  courtesy  called  high-priests, 
with  greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  pon- 
tifical  person  and  high-priest's  vicar,  be  so  called.  In 
fact,  the  very  appellation  of  high-priest  is  given  to  a 
sagan  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xvii,  6,  4).  (See  the  com- 
mentators on  Luke  iii,  2,  particularly  Hammond,  Light- 
foot,  Kuinol,  and  Bloomfield.)  See  Annas.  Caiaphas 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  f  Acti  v,  17). 
(See   Hecbt,  Ite.  tSadducaismo  Caiaphce,  Bud.  1718.) 

See  UiGH-PRIKST. 

The  wonderful  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  convinced  muny  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  sent 
from  God ;  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees, 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  his  followers,  summoned  a 
council,  and  pretended  that  their  liberties  were  in  dan- 
ger ;  that  the  Romans  would  become  jealous  of  them, 
and  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable  if  soniethin;^ 
were  not  done  at  once  to  check  his  progress.  Caiaphas 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  expressed  his  deci- 
ded opinion  in  favor  of  putting  Jesus  to  death,  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  the  nation  from  the  evils  which 
his  success  would  bring  upon  tliem.  His  languago 
was,  "Ye  know  not)iing  at  all ;  nor  consider  that  it  ij 
expedient  fur  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not"  (John  xi^ 
49).  This  counsel  was  wicked  and  unjust  in  the  high- 
est degree;  but  as  there  was  no  offence  charged,  it 
seemed  the  only  plausible  excuse  for  putting  Christ  to 
death.  The  high-priest*s  language  on  this  occasion 
was  prophetic,  though  he  did  not  intend  it  so.  The 
evangelist,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  enlarges  on  the  prophetic  language  of  tho 
high-priest,  and  shows  the  extent  and  blessedness  of 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ.  Noth- 
ing of  this,  however,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  cruel  and 
bigoted  high-priest.  After  Christ  was  arrested,  ho 
was  first  taken  before  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his 
son-in-law  Cainphas,  who  probably  lived  in  the  same 
house;  he  was  then  arraigned  before  Caiaphas,  and 
an  effort  w^as  made  to  produce  f<ilse  testimony  suffi- 
cient for  his  condemnation.  This  expedient  failed ; 
for  though  two  persons  appeared  to  testify,  they  did 
not  agree,  and  at  last  Caiaphas  put  our  Saviour  him- 
self upon  oath  that  he  shonld  say  whether  he  was  in- 
deed the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod,  or  not.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  in  the  affirmative  (q.  v.),  and  was  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  his  Divine  power 
and  majesty.  The  high-priest  pretended  to  be  great- 
ly grieved  at  what  he  considered  the  blasphemy  (q.  v.) 
of  our  Saviour's  pretensions,  and  forthwith  appealed 
to  his  enraged  enemies  to  say  if  this  was  not  euough. 
They  answered  at  once  that  he  deserved  to  die,  and 
then,  in  the  very  presence  of  Caiaphas,  and  without 
any  restraint  from  him,  they  fell  upon  their  guiltless 
victim  with  insults  and  injuries.  As  Caiaphas  had  no 
power  to  inflict  tho  punishment  of  death,  Christ  was 
taken  from  him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  that 
his  execution  might  l>e  duly  ordered  (Matt,  xxvi,  3, 
57 ;  John  xviii,  13,  28).  The  bigoted  fury  of  Caiaphas 
exhibited  itself  also  against  the  first  efforts  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  iv,  6). 

Treatises  more  or  less  general  on  the  character  and 
coi^uct  of  Caiaphas  in  the  above  transaction 
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been  written  in  Latin  by  Baumgarten-Cruaias  {Oputc. 
p.  149  sq.),  Hase  (Brem.  1703,  also  in  Iken's  Tfussaur. 
ii,  M9  sq.),  Hecht  (Buding.  1719),  Haufcn  (Viteb. 
1713),  Hoder  (Upsal,  1771),  Hofmann  (in  Menthenii 
Thes.  ii,  216-222),  Lnngerehauaen  (Jen.  1695),  Saltz- 
mann  (Argent.  1742),  Scharbau  (Lubec,  1715),  Schick- 
endanz  (Fcft.  and  V.  1772),  Weber  (Viteb.  1«07),  Selt- 
ner  (Altdorf,  1721);  in  French  by  Dupin  (Paris,  1829). 
See  also  Evans,  dcript.  Bifig.  ii,  257. 

Caiet  (or  Cayet),  Pibbbe  Victob  Palma,  was 
bom  at  Montrichard,  in  Tooraine,  in  1525.  He  be* 
came  a  Protestant  under  the  instructions  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, st  Paris ;  afterward  studied  theology  at  Geneva, 
and  about  1582  was  a  minister  in  Poitou.  Catharine 
of  Bourbon  made  him  her  chaplain,  and  brought  him 
to  Paris.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  cardinal  Du- 
perron,  he  abjured  Protestantism,  Nov.  9, 1595,  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  died  March  10,  1610.  He  left 
many  controversial  works,  on  the  motives  which  led  to 
his  cohversion;  on  the  Eucharist;  on  the  Mass;  on 
the  Church  and  the  Apostolical  Succession,  etc.  His 
best  known  works  are  his  Chronoliigle  Septenaire  and 
Novmnairt,  1598-1604  (Paris,  1605,  8vo).  —  Uoefer, 
Nintv.  Biag.  Gen.  iz,  809. 

Cain  (Heb.  Ka'yin^  "^p,  a  lance  [but  see  below]), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  city.  See  Kenite  ;  Tu- 
bal-Caiw. 

1.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.  Ka/v.  The  root  seems  to  be 
l^p,  to  btaty  perhaps  with  allusion  to  the  murder;  the 
context,  however,  ver.  1,  makes  thts=n3p,  to  crtaU^ 
obtain ;  others,  as  Eusebius  and  Chrysostoin,  derive  it 
from  some  root  signifying  enry ;  Yon  Bohlen,  ItUrod, 
to  Gen.  ii,  85,  seeks  it  in  the  Arabic  kayn,  a  Mmithj  from 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Cainites ;  Josephus  Grascizes 
it,  KaVft  -Voc,  Ant.  1,2,  2.)  The  first-born  (B.C.  ap- 
parently cir.  4170)  of  the  human  race,  and  likewise  the 
first  murderer  and  fratricide,  B.C.  cir.  4043.  His  his- 
tory is  detailed  in  Gen.  chap,  iv ;  the  facts  there  given 
are  in  brief  these :  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture ;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice 
and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime 
nf  murder,  fur  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ;  he  settled  in 
the  land  of  N(»d,  and  built  a  city,  which  he  named 
after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  descendants  are  enumerated, 
together  with  the  inventions  for  which  they  were  re- 
markable. Occasional  references  to  Cain  are  made  in 
the  N.  T.(Heb.  xi,4;  1  John  iii,  12;  Jude  11). 

Among  all  the  instances  of  crime,  none  impress  the 
mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  horror  than  that  of 
Cain.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  he  had  fully  pre- 
meditated taking  the  I'fe  of  his  brother,  if,  indeed,  he 
was  aware  by  what  a  slight  accident  death  would  en- 
sue ;  for  this  was  the  first  instance  of  human  mortal- 
ity. But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  resolved  upon  some 
desperate  outrage  upon  his  brother's  person,  and  he 
deliberately  took  occasion  to  perpetrate  it.  Ahel,  as 
roost  think,  lirought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  oblation, 
the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  the  former — 
a  mere  acknowled^nnent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  God — nej;lecting  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  which 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  (alien  nature,  and, 
typically,  an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  'the  two 
offerings  were  brought  which  constituted  the  virtue  of 
the  one  or  the  guilt  of  the  other  brother.  **  The  ma- 
lignity of  his  temper  showed  itself  in  his  unwillingness 
to  ask  his  brother  for  a  victim  from  among  his  herd. 
He  offered  before  God  an  unlawful  sacrifice,"  because 
a  bloodless  one,  Heb.  ix,  22  (Jarvis,  CT^ch  o/the  Re- 
deemed, p.  14).  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
offence  are  related  in  a  brief  but  graphic  manner  in  the 
Heb.  text,  the  force  of  which  is  not  well  brought  out 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Gen.  iv,  2-16).    Abel,  being  a 


herdsman,  natnruUy  brought  at  the  end  of  the  week 
(fer  the  Sabbath  was  already  a  well-known  institution) 
an  offering  of  the  first-bom  and  fattest  of  his  flocks, 
while  Cain,  as  a  husbandman  (hence  the  greater  se- 
verity of  the  curse  which  blasted  his  professional  hopes), 
presented  an  oblation  of  vegetable  productions.  The 
undevout  temper  and  wicked  nature  of  Cain  are  sufiS- 
ciently  evinced  by  his  resentment  against  the  Al- 
mighty, as  if  partial  to  his  brother  (see  below).  The 
Divine  Being  condescends  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
his  unreasonable  behavior,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger  of  cherishing  the  jealousy  which  he  seems  to 
have  already  entertained  against  Abel:  **If  thou  re- 
formest,  there  is  forgiveness  [with  me  for  thy  past  of- 
fences] ;  but  if  not,  [then  beware,  for]  sin  crouches  at 
thy  door  [like  a  wild  beast  ready  to  seize  thee  on  the 
first  opportunity],  and  against  thee  is  its  design ;  but 
do  thou  subdue  it  [i.  e.  thy  evil  disposition]."  Instead 
of  heeding  this  advice,  however,  the  ill-natured  man, 
taking  the  first  occasion  to  narrate  the  circumstance 
to  his  brother  (probably  in  an  upbraiding  manner),  fell 
into  the  very  snare  of  Satan  against  which  he  had  been 
warned;  his  feelings  became  again  excited,  as  they 
two  were  alone  conversing  in  the  open  field,  and,  there 
being  no  one  near  to  witness  or  avert  the  consequences, 
he  suddenly  turned  against  his  brother,  and  by  an  an- 
gry blow  (probably  with  some  agricultural  implement, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  doubtless  ahnsady  be- 
gun to  exercise  the  mechanical  ingenuity  for  which 
his  descendants  became  famous)  he  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Instead  of  the  penitence  which  the  sight 
of  his  brother's  blood  ought  to  have  inspired  in  his  hor- 
ror-stricken soul,  the  craven  murderer  insolently  de- 
mands of  the  all-seeing  God,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
crime,  **I  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  But  when  conviction  is  lkstene<l 
upon  him,  and  the  penalty  announced,  with  the  de- 
spairing but  still  impenitent  remorse  of  Judas,  the 
guilty  wretch  exclaims,  "  My  iniquity  is  too  great  for 
forgiveness!  (XibSTS  ''Sir  Vina;  Sept pi^wv 4 acVia 
fiov  rov  d^e^ijvai  ftt'^  for  thou  hast  utterly  driven  me 
out  this  da}'  from  the  face  of  the  ground  [of  this  pleas- 
ant region],"  and  I  shall  bo  in  danger  of  starvation, 
and  even  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  every  stranger 
whom  I  may  meet.  (See  Ritto's  Dailjf  Bible  I  lu$t.  in 
loc. ;  Fechtii  //»/.  AbeKs  el  Ca'»ni,  Rost.  1704.) 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  admitted 
of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any  conceivable  alleviation. 
'*  He  lost  the  privileges  of  primogeniture,  was  deprived 
of  the  priesthood,  lianished  from  *  the  presence'  of  the 
divine  glory  between  the  cherubim,  shut  out  from  the 
hopes  of  mercy,  and,  with  his  descendants,  delivered 
over  unprotected  to  the  assaults  of  the  great  adversa- 
ry" (Jarvis,  Ckurth  of  the  Redeemed,  p.  14).  Cursed 
from  the  earth  himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a 
double  barrenness  wherever  the  offender  should  set  his 
foot.  Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
among  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his  head. 
Next  came  those  of  mind  and  conscience :  "  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  ftom  the  ground.' ' 
Nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  of 
his  own  soul  or  those  of  Divine  vemreance :  "  From 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,"  was  his  ai'onizing  and  hope- 
less crv.  The  stutement  that  "Cain  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord"  represents  him  as  abiding, 
till  thus  exiled,  in  some  favored  spot  where  tlie  Al- 
mighty still,  by  visible  si;;ns,  manifested  himself  to 
his  fallen  creatures.  The  expression  of  dread  lest,  as 
he  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  might  be 
reco^ised  and  slain,  has  an  awful  sound  when  falling 
from  the  mouth  of  a  murderer.  But  ht  was  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  of  this 
God  gave  him  assurance,  not,  says  Shuckford,  by  set- 
ting a  mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  false  translation,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself  might 
understand  ss  a  proof  that  he  should  not  perish  by  tho 
hand  of  another,  as  Abel  had  perished  by  his.     This 
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rign  was  prol)ably  no  other  than  the  Divine  dennncia- 
tiou  uttered  at  the  time  against  any  one  who  should 
Ttiiiture  to  do  him  injury,  and  which,  beinj^  well 
known,  would  prove  a  sufficient  caveat.  As  such  it  is 
referred  to  by  his  descendant  Lamech  (Gen.  iv,  24). 
The  passage  may  therefore  be  rendered,  ^'  Thus  Jeho- 
vah appointed  a  token  for  Cain,  so  that  no  one  who 
met  him  shoold  slav  him."  What  was  the  Divine 
purpose  in  afTordini^  him  this  protection  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  That  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
Umging  his  misery  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteous  cry 
for  mercy.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  becoming  a  true  penitent,  and  of  his  having 
ft  length  obtained  the  Divine  for^veness  (Ortlob, 
Camu9  mm  detperans^  Lips.  1706\ 

It  may  he  worthy  of  observation  that  especial  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fact  that  Cain,  having  traveled  into 
the  land  of  Nod,  there  built  a  city ;  and  further,  that 
his  descendants  were  chiefly  celebVated  for  their  skill 
in  the  arts  of  social  life.  In  both  accounts  may  prob- 
alily  be  discovered  the  powerful  struggles  with  which 
(^ain  strove  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  attended 
faiA  position  as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
was  virtually .  prohibited.  The  following  points  also 
an?  deserving  of  notice. 

(1 .)  The  position  of  the  "  land  of  Nod.*'  The  name 
Itself  tells  us  little ;  it  means  ^ighi  or  exi/e,  in  refer- 
ence to  ver.  12,  where  a  cognate  word  is  used:  Von 
liohlen's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  India,  as  though 
the  Hebrew  name  Hmd  Q^^tl)  had  been  erroneously 
read  kan-Xod^  is  too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication 
nf  its  position  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east 
of  Eden"  (ver.  16),  which,  of  course,  throws  us  back  to 
the  previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  {Comm.  in  loc.),  who  adopts  an  ethnological  in- 
terpretation of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants,  would 
identif}'  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  even 
hints  at  a  possiLle  connection  between  the  names  Cain 
and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt  the  identifica- 
tion of  Nod  with  any  special  localit}' ;  the  direction 
*^  east  of  Eden"  may  have  reference  to  the  previous 
notice  in  iii,  24,  and  may  indicate  that  the  land  was 
opposite  to  (Sept.  Karivavrt)  the  entrance,  which  was 
Itarred  against  his  return.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
tlie  eart  was  further  used  to  mark  the  direction  which 
the  Cainites  took,  as  distinct  from  the  Scthites,  who 
would,  according  to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  toward 
the  west  SimUar  observations  must  be  made  in  repird 
to  the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (so  Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  King  Annacos  was  honor- 
e<i  (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identification  must 
lie  subordinated  to  the  previous  settlement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Eden  and  Nod.     Sec  Nod. 

(2.)  The  "mark  set  upcn  Cain"  has  given  rise  to 
various  fpeculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
lieen  broached  if  the  Helirew  text  had  been  consulted : 
the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  ffcwe  a  ntfn  to 
Cain,  verv  much  as  signs  were  afterward  given  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix,'l3),  Moses  (Exod.  iii,  2, 12),  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xix,  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  7,  8).  Whether 
the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain  alone,  and  given  to 
him  once  for  all,  in  token  that  no  man  should  kill  him, 
or  whether  it  was  one  that  was  perceptible  to  others, 
and  designed  as  a  precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in 
the  A.  V.  is  uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is 
utill  more  uncertain  (but  see  above).  (See  Kraft,  De 
Signo  Caim,  in  his  Obu.  Sacr,  i,  3.)     See  Mark. 

(3.)  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time ;  for  he  fears  lest 
he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  murder  he  had 
committed  (ver.  14).  Josepbus  (^Ant.  i,  2, 1)  explains  his 
fears  as  arising,  not  from  men,  hut  from  wild  beasts ; 
but  such  an  cxplanx-Uon  is  t\  holly  unnecessaiy.     The 


family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  increased  before  the 
birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain^s 
wife  (ver.  17),  and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none 
of  the  other  children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice.  These  neighbors  must,  of  course, 
have  been  the  relatives  of  Cain,  who  had  now  branch- 
ed out  into  a  considerable  community,  and  as  his  ban- 
ishment would  necessarily  estrange  him  from  them, 
he  entertained  the  natural  apprehension  lest  in  the 
course  of  his  remaining  lifetime  they  might  even  be- 
come his  enemies,  especially  as  they  would  regard  him 
as  a  murderer.  See  Blood -revenge.  His  wife 
must  evidently  have  been  one  of  his  sisters  (romp, 
"sons  and  daughters,"  Gen.  v,  4).  Tradition  calls 
her  Save  (Epiphan.  Heer.  xxix,  6)  or  Aeura  (Maklas, 
p.  2) ;  the  Arabs  call  Cuin  himself  Kabtl  by  {alliteration 
with  the  name  of  his  brother  (D'Herbelot,  Bill.  Or,  s. 
V.  Cabil).     See  Adam. 

(4.)  1  he  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  fuller  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  roorof>e,  malicious,  and 
revengeful  temper ;  and  that  he  presented  his  offering 
in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  rebuke  contiiin- 
ed  in  Gen.  iv,  7,  which  may  be  rendered  thus:  "If 
thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  Sept.  has  it,  lav  dpOutQ 
wpotrivtyKy^^  is  there  not  an  elevation  (rK'«^)  [of  the 

countenance]  (i.  e.  perhaps  cheerftilneu  tnd  hajpinegg)  ? 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well  [there  is  a  dnking  of  the  coim- 
tenance'],  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast)  at  the  door,  and 
to  thee  is  its  desire ;  but  thou  shalt  rule  over  it."  (So 
Gesenius  and  others ;  but  see  above.)  The  narrative 
implies  therefore  that  his  oflTering  was  rejected  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought  (Sticht, 
De  eoUuquio  Dei  cum  Caino,  Alt.  1766).     See  Abeu 

(5.)  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to  the 
8i>th  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel,  Von 
Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in  this  gen- 
ealogy, by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Sethites ;  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of  names  in  each,  com- 
mencing with  Adam  and  ending  with  Jabal  and  Ko&h, 
the  deficiency  of  generations  in  the  Cainites  being  sup- 
plied by  the  addition  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  La- 
mech to  the  list ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  similaritv 
m  the  names,  each  list  containing  a  I^amech  and  an 
Knoch,  while  Cain  in  the  one-Cain-an  in  the  other, 
Methusael= Methuselah,  and  Mehujael— Mahalaleel; 
the  inference  from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  diflferences  far  exceed  the  points  of 
similarity ;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the  number 
of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of  those  which 
arc  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  remove  the  impression  of  artificial  construction. 
(Sec  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  537.)     See  Patriarch. 

(6.)  '1  he  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  h  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  himself 
was  an  a:  riculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the  succesf  c^rs 
of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Sethites  and  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  later  times,  among 
whom  a  pastoral  life  w;  s  always  held  in  high  honor 
from  the  ^implicit}'  and  dcvotioniil  habits  which  it  en- 
gendered :  the  successors  of  the  former  are  depicted  as 
the  reverse  in  all  these  respects.  Cain  founded  the 
first  city ;  Lamech  instituted  polygamy ;  Jabal  intro- 
duced the  nomadic  life ;  Jubal  invented  musical  in- 
struments ;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamech 's 
language  takes  the  stately  tone  of  poctr}' ;  and  even 
the  names  of  the  women,  Naamah  {pleasanf)^  Zillah 
(shadow)^  Adah  {omamentnf)^  seem  to  bespeak  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  But,  along  with  this, 
there  was  violence  and  godlessness ;  Cain  and  lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding  words 
of  Gen.  iv,  26,  imply  the  latter.     See  Antediluviaks. 

(7.)  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of  civil* 
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tion,  unsanctiiied  by  religion^  and  productive  of  luxu- 
ry and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  state  of  simplicity 
which  afforded  no  material  for  history  beyond  the  dec- 
laration, "Then  be^an  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  The  historian  thus  accounts  for  the  pro- 
gressive degeneration  of  the  religious  condition  of  man, 
the  eyil  gaining  a  predominance  over  tho  good  by  its 
alliance  with  worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ducing the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 
See  Deluge. 

(8.)  Another  motive  may  be  assi^ed  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All  ancient 
nations  h:ive  loved  to  traco  up  the  invention  of  the  arts 
to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally  speaking,  these 
authors  h^ve  been  regarded  as  objects  of  divine  wor- 
ship. Among  tho  Greeks  A|m>11o  was  held  to  be  tho 
inventor  of  music,  Vulcan  of  the  working  of  metals, 
Triptolemus  (see  Hygin.  277)  of  tho  plough.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews ; 
and  hence  the  historian  has  recorded  tho  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  arts  was  tradition- 
all}'  assigned,  obviating  at  the  same  time  the  danger- 
ous error  into  which  other  nations  had  fallen,  and 
reducint^  the  estimate  of  their  value  by  the  pofition 
which  their  inventors  held.     See  Abt  ;  Artificer. 

Additional  treatises :  Stockmann,  De  Caino  prtano- 
n'to  (Jen.  1792);  Danz,  irf.  (ib.  1681,  1732);  Bosseck, 
D'  aaciijiciis  Caini  et  I/abel  (Lips.  1781) ;  Niemeyer, 
Ch'iraJa.  ii,  57  sq. ;  Buttmann,  Afythd.  i.  164  sq. ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  p.  101)  sq. ;  Eisenmenger,  £ntd,  Judenth,  i, 
462,  471,  8»2.  836 ;  ilottinger,  Jii»t.  OrienUjUi»,  p.  25 ; 
ffimb,  wrm.  BihHoth.  ii,  945  sq. ;  Sack,  in  the  Brem,  «. 
Verd.  Biblittth.  I,  iii,  61 ;  Rosenmllller,  Scholia,  in  loc. 
Gen. ;  Philo,  0pp.  i,  185;  Whatelv,  Prototypes,  p.  15; 
Dnpin,  Nimo.  Bibl.  p.  4 ;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUuti.  m 
loc. ;  Evans,  Script,  Bing.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Hunter,  Sac,  Biog, 
p.  17  sq.     See  Murder. 

2.  (Ueb.,  with  the  article,  h  tk-Ka'yin,  '|^;5ll,  =  "the 
lance;"  but  may  be  derived  from  I)?,  km,  "a  nest," 
possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position;  Sept.  'AoKavatp  v.  r. 
Z<rv(iiaffff/i,  by  including  the  name  preceding ;  Yulg. 
Accain,)  One  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  (^Sheff- 
lah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoafa  and  Gibenh  (Josh. 
XV,  56) ;  apparently  the  modem  vUlage  Yukin,  a  short 
distance  south-east  of  Het)ron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  300),  now  a  Bfohammedan  station,  said  to  l)e  the 
place  where  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight  from  Sodom 
(Robinson,  Jiesearches,  ii,  190). 

Cai'nan  (Heb.  Keynan,  'S^t?,  derivation  ambigu- 
ous, as  in  the  case  of  "  Cain"  [q.  v.],  and  sij^ifying 
either  pnsseMwr  [so  Furst]  or  forgeman  [so  Gesenius]  ; 
Sept.  Kaiuav,  but  Kdivcw  in  Chron.  and  N.  T. ;  Jose- 
phus  KaiVdc,  Ant.  i,  ^  4),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch,  iMiing  the  (old- 
est) son  of  Enos  (who  was  90  years  of  age  at  his  birth), 
B.C.  3846.  He  was  himself  70  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  his  (first)  son  Mahalaleel,  B.C.  3776,  after  which  he 
lived  840  years,  and  died  B.C.  8n31,  aged  910  (Gen.  v, 
9-14).  See  Longevity.  The  rabbinical  tradition  was 
that  he  first  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a 
tradition  which  the  Hellenists  tran.sfcrred  to  the  post- 
diluvian Cainan.  Tluis  Ephraem-Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  worship- 
ped a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Gregorj'  Bar- 
Hcbraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  nlso  applies  it' to  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill.  Vindcn.  nfCenealogics,  p.  150). 
The  ori;nn  of  the  tradition  is  n(jt  known ;  but  it  may 
prol)ably  have  bi*en  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the 
supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramaean  dialects,  just 
as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Cain 
were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical  instru- 
ments (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  "sip).     Ills  name  is 

Anglicized  "Kenan"  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at  1  Chron. 
i,2. 

2.  The  son  of  Arphix&d,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 


ing to  Luke  iii,  35,  86,  and  usually  called  the  second 
Cuinan.     He  id  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the 
Sept.  in  the  geneulog}'  of  Shem,  Gen.  x,  24;  xi,  12  and 
13  (where  his  history  is  given  in  full  like  the  rest: 
"And  Arphaxad  lived  135  years,  and  begat  Cainan. 
And  Arphaxad  lived  after  he  begat  Cuinan  400  yean, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters.     And  he  died.    And 
Cainan  lived  130  years,  and  begat  Salah.     And  Cainan 
lived  after  he  begat  Salah  330  3'ear8,  and  be^t  eons 
and  daughters.     And  he  died'  ),  and  1  Chron.  i,  18 
(though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chron.  i,  24),  but  is  nowliere 
named  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions 
made  fironi  it,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldce,  Syriac,  Vul- 
gate, etc.     As  the  addition  of  his  gencraticn  of  ILO 
years  in  the  series  of  names  is  of  great  chronological 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
der the  Scptuagint  computation  of  time  longer  than 
the  Hebrew,  this  matter  has  engaged  much  attention, 
and  has  led  to  great  discussion  among  chronologers. 
See  CHKOKOLOot.     Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Jews  purposely  excluded  the  second  Cainan  from  their 
copies,  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  Septuagint 
and  Luke  suspected ;  others  that  Moses  omitted  Cai- 
nan, being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
from  Ad;im  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham. 
Some  suppose  that  Arphaxad  was  father  of  Cainan  and 
Salah — of  Salah  naturally-,  and  of  Cainan  legally; 
while  others  allege  that  Cainan  and  Salah  were  the 
same  person  under  two  names.   It  is  believed  by  many, 
however,  that  the  name  of  this  second  Cainan  was  not 
originally  in  the  text  even  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition 
of  inadvertent  transcribers,  who,  remarking  it  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septua^'int,  added  it  (Kuindl,  ad  Luc. 
iii,  30)      Hales,  though,  as  an  advocate  of  the  longer 
cbronolog}',  predisposed  to  its  reU.>ntion,  decides  that 
we  arc  fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  second 
Cainan  was  not  originally  in  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least, 
nor  in  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions  derived  from 
it  {Chronology,  i,  291).     Some  of  the  grounds  for  this 
conclusion  are,  1.  Ihat  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
with  all  the  ancient  versions  and  targums,  concur  in 
the  omission ;  2.  That  the  Septuagint  is  not  consistent 
with  itself;  for  in  the  repetition  of  genealogies  in  1 
Chron  i,  24,  it  omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew text ;  3.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silentlv  re- 
jected  ly  Joscphus,  by  Philo,  l.y  John  of  Antioch,  and 
by  Eu.-ebius ;  and  that,  while  Orijen  retained  the 
name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  marked 
it  with  an  obelisk  as  an  unauthorized  reading.     It  cer- 
tainly was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible 
which  Berosus,  Eupolenius,  Polyhistor,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  or  even  Jerome,  had  access 
to.     Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  intrusion  of  the  name 
even  into  the  Sept.  is  comparatively  modem,  since  Au- 
gustine is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  O.  T.  at  all.    Demetrius  (B.C.  170),  quoted  by  Eu- 
sel  uis  {Prop.  Evang.  ix,  21),  reckons  1J?60  years  from 
the  birth  of  Shcm  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Eg^-pt, 
which  geeiM  to  include  the  180  years  of  Cainan.     But 
in  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argu- 
ment.    Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures 
have  not  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebi- 
us,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  tho 
altered  copies  of  the  Sept.     4.  That  the  numbers  indi- 
cating the  longevity  and  paternity  of  this  patriarch 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  those  in-.mcdiateh*  adjoin- 
ing, as  is  the  name  itself  from  that  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarch.     See   Heidegger,  H'st.  Pntriarck.  ii,  8-15; 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  13 ;  MilPs  ^^dic.  of  our 
Lord^s  Geneai.  p.  143  sq;   Rus,  Harmon.  Evang.  i,  364 
sq. ;  Michaelis,  De  Chronolog,  Mosi$  post  d'lw.  (in  the 
Commentat,  Soc.  Gott.  1763  sq. ;  translated  in  the  Am, 
Bib.  Repo*.  Jul}*,  1841.  p.  114  sq.);  Vater,  Comment. 
Mum  Pent,  i,  174  sq.     See  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

Cainites,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  that  sprung  up  about 
tha  year  130,  and  id  classed  with  the  Ophites  (q.  v  ) 
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or  Serpcntinians.  They  held  that  Sophia  (Wisdom) 
found  means  to  preaerve  in  eveiy  age  in  this  world, 
\rhich  the  Demiarge  had  created,  a  race  bearing  within 
tbem  a  spiritual  nature  similar  to  her  own,  and  intent 
upon  opposing  the  tynnny  of  the  Demiui^.  The  Cain- 
ites  regarded  Cain  as  the  chief  of  this  race.  They  hon- 
ored Cain,  and  the  evil  characters  of  Scripture  gener- 
ally, on  the  ground  that,  in  proportion  to  the  hatred, 
such  chancters  evinced  of  the  laws  of  the  God  of  this 
world  (the  Demiurge),  the  more  worthily  did  they  act 
as  the  sons  of  Sophia^  whose  chief  work  is  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiarge.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
honored  Korah,  Datban,  and  Abiram,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  procuring  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  purest 
motives ;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  Demiurge's 
kingdom.  Hlppolytus  mentions  the  Cainites  in  hb 
PkUoKpkoumenaf  viii,  12. — Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  448; 
August.  De  Hares,  cap.  iLvui ;  Tertnll.  De  PrasaipL 
cap.  xlvii;  Lardner,  Works,  viii,  560. 

Cains  (of  the  New  Test.).     See  G  aius. 
Cains  (emperor  of  Rome).     See  Caliguiji. 

Cains  or  Gkdns,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  flourished  alx)ut  210,  in  the  time  of  Zepby- 
rinus  and  Callistus.  Photius  calls  him  rStv  f  ^vuiv 
iTTtiTKoirogt  a  designation  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
clear.  When  at  Rome,  he  held  a  celebrated  dispnta- 
tion  with  Proclus,  the  bead  of  a  sect  of  Montanists, 
Trbich  be  afterward  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of 
dialoj^es.  Eusebius  quotes  fragments  of  this  work  in 
lib.  ii,  cap.  25,  and  also  in  lib.  iii,  cap.  28,  and  lib.  vi, 
cap.  20.  Caius  also  wrote  a  book  called  J  he  Laby- 
rM/&,  and  another  against  Artemon,  unless  the  former 
be  the  same  with  the  work  attributed  to  Origen,  as 
Cave  supposes.  Eusebius  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Parvus  Labjprinthus  against  Artemon  and  Theodotus, 
lib.  V,  cap.  28.  Photius  also  attributes  to  this  Caius  a 
Treatise  on  the  Universe,  bnt  both  this  and  the  *'  Lab- 
yrinth*' are  now  attributed  to  Hippolytus.  See  Bun- 
sen,  Hippolyfus  and  h's  Times;  also  Origen  or  Hi; poly" 
Uis^  in  the  Meilh.  Qiuaiieriy  Rtviett,  1851,  p.  646 ;  Lan- 
don,  s.v.     See  HiPPOLYxrs. 

Cains  or  Gains,  a  Dalmatian,  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  in  283,  and  i^  said  to  have  suffered  martvrdom 
under  Diocletian,  April  21,  296.  His  epistle  was  edit- 
ed, with  notes,  etc.,  by  Caes.  Becillus,  a  priest  of  the 
rratory  of  Urbino,  and  subjoined  to  the  Acta  of  his 
Martyrdom,  published  at  Rome  in  1628. 

Cains,  John  (^Kaye  or  Key^  latinized  into  Ccdtts), 
M.D.,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Oct.  6, 1510,  and  liecame 
successively  first  physician  to  Edward  VI,  Mar}%  and 
Elizabeth.  He  died  J  nly  29, 1 573.  He  fou nded  the  col- 
lege which  bears  bis  name  at  Cambridge  for  twenty- 
three  students.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
wrote  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medi- 
cine and  natural  history  He  published  also  a  treatise 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (which 
be  states  was  founded  hy  f.iw  Cantaber^  394  years  bf/ore 
Christ),  and  another  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  His  tomb  still  remains  in  Caius  College,  with 
only  this  inscription,  '*  Fiii  Caius." 

Cajetan  (Gaetano  Tqmmaso  di  Vio),  cardinal, 
Nimaroed  from  Ga&ta,  where  ho  was  bom,  Feb.  20, 1469 
(others  say  July  25.1470),  His  proper  name  was  Jacob, 
bat  he  assumed  that  of  Thomas  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  in 
ld08  he  was  made  general  of  his  order.  In  1517  Leo 
X  made  him  cardinal,  and  also  his  legate  in  Germany, 
the  principal  object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
Luther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before  his 
^paration  was  finally  completed.*  Cajetan  fulfilled  his 
mif«ion  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  manner,  and  noth- 
ing; came  of  it  In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Ga^ta.  after  which  he  was  employed  in  other  mis- 
sk)ns,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1534.     He  published  a  Ter- 


sion  of  the  0,  T,  (Libr.Vet  Test,)  (Lyons,  1639,  6  vols, 
fol.): — In  Summam  T homes  Aquinatis  Cimiment,: — 
OptuctUa  (among  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  the  extremest 
views  of  ultra-montanism,  and  which  was  refuted  by 
order  of  the  faculty  of  Paris) : — TractcHtus  de  compara- 
tione  papa  et  concilii  (Venice,  1531).  His  works  are 
collected,  and  somewhat  modified  (Lyons,  1689,  fol.). 
— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  23  note ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  1 
GhUrale,  viii,  142 ;  Home,  Bibliog,  Appendix,  pt.  i,  ch.j 
i,  sect.  4. 

Cake  (represented  by  several  Heb.  words ;  see  be- 
low). The  Hebrews  used  various  sorts  of  cakes,  which 
was  the  form  usually  given  to  Oriental  bread  (2  Sam. 
vi,  19;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  Sec  Ix)AF.  They  were 
leaveued  or  unleavened.  They  also  offered  cakes  in 
the  Temple  made  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  kneaded  some- 
times with  oil  and  sometimes  with  honev.  For  the 
purposes  of  offering,  these  cakes  were  salted,  but  un- 
leavened (Exotl.  xxix,  2 ;  Lev.  ii,  4).  In  Jer.  vii,  18 ; 
xliv,  19,  we  read  of  the  Hebrews  kneading  their  dough 
'*  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven*'  [see  Ashto- 
beth],  which  appears  to  have  been,  fVom  early  times, 
an  idolatrous  practice,  and  was  also  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  made 
offerings  of  cakes  to  their  deities.  In  Hosea  vii,  8, 
Ephraim  is  called  "  a  cake  not  turned."  This  figunu 
tive  expression  illustrates  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
idolatry  (Jews  and  Gentiles  among  the  Ephraimites) 
by  dough  baked  on  one  side  onh',  and,  therefore,  nei- 
ther dough  nor  bread.     See  Bkeau. 

1.  For  secular  Usi, — ^The  ordinary'  (wheatcn)  bread 
of  the  Hebrews  certainly  had  the  shape  of  flat  biscuits; 
and  as  this  has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed  un- 
der the  article  Bake,  we  win  here  consider  only  those 
finer  sorts,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  more  artili- 
cial  manufacture.    The  terms  for  these  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  Ash-cakes,  KlftS?,  uggoth'.     See  Ash-cake. 

(2.)  Pancakes,  baked  in  oil  in  the  HOni^,  nuirche\ 
shifh,  or  pot  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  see  Jarchi  in  Ro.HenmQiler,  ad 
loc.),  perhaps  like  modem  dnvgh-nuts.  See  Frtino- 
PAN.    Different  are  the  ria"'nb,  Uhihoth'  (2  Sam.  xiii, 

6-18 ;  Sept.  coXAi'pf  dccX  cakes  kneaded  of  dough  (ver. 
8),  which,  boiled  in  a  deep  pan,  were  emptied  out  from 
it  tender,  but  not  liquid  (ver.  8,  9).  The  import  of 
this  last,  from  the  etymology,  is  very  uncertain  (see 
Rodi^er,  De  interpret.  Arab.  libr.  hist.  p.  94;  Thenioa 
on  Sam.  xiii,  6;  Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  141).  It  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  fancy  cake,  the  making  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment,  since  Tamar  was 
required  to  prepare  it  for  Ammon  in  his  pretended  ill- 
ness (2  Sam.  xiii,  6). 

(3.)  Hole-cakes,  Piin,  chaUoth'  (2  Sam.  vi,  19), 
which  were  mingled  with  oil  Ci"?^-'?  rVsiba,  see 
Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  801),  and  baked  in  the  oven  (Lev. 
ii,  4). 

(4.)  irr7/<T*,fi'^pp'n,  rp*!/Hm'(Exod.xxix,2;  I^v. 
viii,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29),  made  very  thin  (Gr.  Xa- 
yava),  and  spread  with  oil  ("P'.^?a  D'^PldlS,  Sept.  ^la- 
Ktxaptoftkva  iv  IXaiifi).     See  Wafer. 

(6.)  Crackers,  the  0^*^)33,  nikhtddim' ,  of  1  Kings 
xiv,  8,  translated  "  cracknels"  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, an  almost  obsolete  word,  denoting  a  kind  of  crisp 
cake,  q.  d.  "crumb-cake."  The  original  would  seem, 
by  its  etymology  (if  from  *lp3,  speckled,  spotted,  Gen. 
XXX,  32  sq.),  to  denote  .something  spotted  or  sprinkled 
over,  etc.  Buxtorf  {Lex,  Talm.  col.  13^6)  explains 
thus :  "  Little  circles  of  bread  like  the  half  of  an  egg, 
Terumodi,  c.  5;"  and  in  another  place  (^Epit.  rod.  Hebr. 
p.  544),  "Also  the  crackers,  1  Kings  xiv,  3,  commonly 
called  biscuky  received  their  name  because  they  were 
formed  in  little  round  slices  as  if  stamped  out,  or  bo- 
cause  they  were  punctured  in  somo  peculiar  manner." 
It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been 
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a  sort  of  biscuit,  or  small  and  hard-bakad  cakes,  calcu-  to,  but  the  import  of  the  words  there  employed  is  very 
lated  to  keep  (for  a  journey  or  some  other  purpose)  by  |  uncertain.  On  the  Greek  cakes,  see  especially  Athen. 
reason  of  their  excessive  hardness  (or  perhaps  being  !  xiv,  644  sq.  See  generally  Rau,  Diu.  de  re  cihari  He- 
twice  baked,  as  the  word  biscuit  implies).  Not  only  are  i  braor,  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1769).  Sse  Food. 
such  hard  cakes  or  biscuits  still  used  in  the  East,  but  i  2,  As  sacrijicial  Offtrings. — ^The  second  chapter  of 
they  are,  like  all  biscuits,  jnmctured  to  render  them  '  Leviticus  ^\ve%  a  sort  of  lii>t  of  the  different  kinds  of 
more  hard,  and  sometimes,  also,  they  are  sprinkled  bread  and  cakes  in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
with  seeds,  either  of  which  circumstances  sufficiently  i  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  kinds  which  were 
meets  the  conditions  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  ,  from  those  which  were  not  suitable  for  offerings.  Of 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  existence  of  such  biscuits  is  |  gnch  as  were  fit  for  offerings,  we  find, 
further  implied  in  Josh,  ix,  5, 12,  where  the  Gibeonites  (i  )  ^read  baked  in  ore  n«  (Lev.  ii,  4) ;  but  this  is  lim- 
describe  their  bread  as  having  become  as  hard  as  biscu  i  \  j^^j  ^  ^^^  smXa^  which  Lppear  to  be,  first,  the  bread 


(not  "  mouldy,"  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  by  rea- 
son of  the  length  of  their  journey.     See  Cracknel. 
(6.)  Honey-cakes,  ©57^    H'^nB?,  tsappichith'  bid- 


baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal,  or  earthen- 
ware,  as  was  customar}'.  In  this  case  the  oven  is  half 
filled  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  upon  which,  when 


6MA'(Exod.  xvi,81;  Talm.  I'^adnsi'!!,  Mishna,  (7Aatfo,  Iheated  and  the  fuel  withdrawn,  the  dough  is  laid 
i,  4),  such  as  are  stiU  much  i^lish^*  by  the  Arabs.     See    ^^^  P'*«P^'«*  ^  ^'^  «»^^«  "  necessarUy  full  of  in- 


Honey.     Different  from  these  were  the  raisin-cakes, 


dentations  or  holes,  from  the  pebbles  on  which  it  is 
baked.     Second,  the  bread  prepared  by  dropping  with 


—  VI  ^^°8  baked  dry ..„ 

into  form;  comp.  the  hanps  ("cakes")  r/Jiffs,  D'^????  ^*<^«»  ^ofrm^  a  thin,  wafer-like  bread  or  biscuit.  The 
debelim\  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  18.  See  Fio.  The  term  first  of  these  Moses  appears  to  distinguish  by  the  char- 
nd'^uiX,  ashishah'^  (as  explained  by  the  Targ.  of  Ps.-  I  acteristic  epithet  of  niin,  chaUoth'  (see  above),  jjcr- 
Jonathan  at  Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  also  the  Mishna,  Nedar,  I  f.,raUd,ovfuttnf  holes  (Exod.  xxix,  2;  Lev.  ii,  4;  vii, 
vi,  10;  see  Gesen.  Thfs.  i,  166  sq.),  seems  to  denote  1 12;  Num.  vi,  15,  etc.),  and  the  other  by  the  name  of 
the  same  kind  of  cakes  as  used  for  refreshment  (Cant.  ^  Q-^pJip*!,  rekuldfn,  thin  cakes,  being,  if  correctly  iden- 
ii,  5;  2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron,  xvi,  8).  See  Flagon.  ^.g^\^  ^  ^^^jj  ^j,g  thinnest  of  any  bread  used  in  the 
A  species  of  cake  prepared  with  honey  is  thought  (so  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  f^^^^^j.  ^^^  ^^^^  „  ^^^  ^^^  ^f 
Jerome)  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xvi,  18  (see  Rosen-  i  ^^^  ^^^^y^  ^i^^  ^jjj^  26),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  San  . 
muller,  m  loc.).  j  vi^  19,  with  the  addition  of  "  bread"— per/bro^fd  bread, 

(7.)  The  hashed  fragments  of  the  offering,  ''3'^DFI  ,  Both  sorts,  when  used  for  offerings,  were  to  be  unleav- 
D'^PID  rnpTS,  tuppiney'  tmnchath'  pitfim'  (lit.  cookings  ,  ened  (perhaps  to  secure  their  being  prepared  for  the 
rf  the  offering  of  [i.  c.  in]  pieces,  Auth.  Ver.  "  baken  !  special  purpose);  and  the  first  sort,  namely,  that  which 
pieces  of  the  meatoffering,"  Lev.  vi,  21,  i.  e.  cooked  appears  to  have  been  1  aked  inside  the  oven,  was  to  I  e 
and  prepared  like  the  meat-offering,  and  then  broken  '  mixtd  up  with  oil,  while  the  other  (that  baked  outride 
up  into  pieces ;  comp.  Lev.  ii,  4  sq. ;  vii,  9),  are  prob-  ,  the  oven),  which,  from  its  thinness,  could  not  possil  ly 


made  of  Afrgit^'pah,  rsn^,  nuuhtbcUh'  (Lev.  ii,  5, 
etc.),  probably  a  flat  iron  plate  (stew-pan  or  griddle), 
l>eneath  which  the  fire  was  kindled  (comp.  Nicbuhr, 
i,  234).     See  Pan. 

(8.)  The  thin  cakes,  fi'^SJS,  kcawanim'  ("  cakes,"  Jer. 


which  last  is  usually  of  very  indifferent  quality  in 
Eastern  countries. 

(2.)  Bread  baked  in  a  pan — ^Ist,  that  which,  as  is  Ftill 
usual,  is  baked  in,  or  rather  on,  the  tajen.  This  alFO, 
as  an  offering,  was  to  be  unleavened  and  mixed  witli 
oil.     2d.  This,  according  to  Lev.  ii,  6,  could  be  I  rokcn 


v«,  18;  xliv,  19),  a  sort  of  wafer  used  in  heathen  of-  ,  .„^  p.^^^  ^^^  ^^  p^„^^  ^^^^  .^^  f^^.„^  ^  ^.^^.^^^ 
ferings,  are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  Griecizcd  term  ^.^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  offering.  And,  in  fact,  the  thin  bif. 
Xaviovtg,  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  and  other  an-  ^^.^g  y^^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^'  ^3  ^^y  ^^  j,,^  ^^y^^^  j^.„^,  ^^ 
cient  glossarists  as  signifymg  barley-cakes  steeped  m    y^^^  ^^us  broken  up  and  remade  into  a  kind  of  dough. 


nil ;  compare  the  cakes  and  barley-meal  used  with  sac- 


form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry  in  which  the  Orientals 


'i??*.!?!J.?"^  ^!!!..?'®*^*  J^iiJ^^TJ!"*  ^ol  ^Ji-l!    take  much  delight,  and  which  makes  a  sUnding  dish 

among  the  pastoral  tribes.     The  ash-cake  answering 

to  the  Hebrew  hS3?,  M<^aA  ,  is  the  most  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose.  'When  it  is  baked,  it  is 
broken  up  into  crumbs  and  rekneaded  with  water,  to 


Diet,  of  Class.  Aniiq,  s.  v.  Sacrificiuro).     See  Queen 
OP  Heaven. 

The  only  remaining  Heb.  words  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  rendered  "cake"  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  are,  3l'i5^, 


madp\  a  cak»,  i.  e.  whole  piece  (q.  d.  "slice")  of  bread  I  y^.\^\ch  is  added,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter, 
(1  Kmgs  xvii,  12;  in  Psa.  xxxv,  16,  in  the  phrase  j  ^j^  vinegar,  or  honey.  Having  thus  again  reduced 
5i>^  "^j??,?!  cake^ffoons,  scurrte  placentat,  "  mockers  I  it  to  a  tough  dough,  the  mass  is  broken  into  piece?, 
in  feasts,"  i.  e.  table-jesters) ;  HS^,  matsUah'  (Josh.  '  which  are  baked  in  smaller  cakes  and  eaten  as  a  dair- 
v,  11 ;  Judg.  vi,  19,  ^0,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29,  etc.),  ,  ty.  The  preparation  for  the  Mosaical  offering  was 
sueet  or  unleavened  bread,  as  usually  rendered  [see  1  more  simple,  but  it  serves  to  mdicate  the  existence  of 
Leaven];  and  bAx,  tsehd',  01  b'^bs,  tseUl'  (Judg.  vii,  ■  «"<^h  preparations  among  the  ancient  Israelites. 
13),  A  round  cake  oi  barley-bread.*  '  The  -^h,  chon\  ^  [^  Bread  baked  upon  (he  hearih^lhat  is  to  say, 
/'  ,  *«  r   1.       ..1  .    XI.  •        baked  upon  the  hearth-stone.,  or  plate  covermg  the 

of  Gen   xl,  16  (where  it  only  occurs  m  the  expression    ^^^  ^.^  ;.^.^^^  frequently  answers  the  purpose  of  an 

•^^^n  ''^0,  Sept.  ravrt  x^vSp^ri^w*  Vulg.  canutra  faru  \  ^^^^  ^hte  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7). 
na,  Auth.  Vers.  *'  u^hite  baskets,"  marg.  "  baskets /?/i^  ^g  t^ege  various  kinds  of  baked  bread  were  allowed 
of  hales''),  may  signify  either  vhUe  bread,  as  made  of  I  ^  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that  they  were  the 
fine  flour  (in  the  Mishna,  Edaioth,  iii,  10,  "^IH  is  a  spe-  best  modes  of  preparing  bread  known  to  the  Hebrews 
ties  of  bread  or  cake  like  the  Arab,  chumaamy,  white  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  as  all  the  ingredients  were 
bread  or  flour),  or  it  may  refer  to  some  peculiarity  of  ]  such  as  Palestine  abundantly  produced,  they  were  such 
the  baskets  merely.  See  Basket.  In  the  Mishna,  offerings  as  even  the  poorest  might  without  much  dif- 
Challa,  xi,  4  sq.,  many  other  kinds  of  cake  are  referred    ficulty  procure.     See  SHKW-iiKh.Ai>. 
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'  Oalah  (Hel>.  Kt'lach^rh^,  vioannu  old  tge,  m 
in  Job  V,  26;  In  pause  Ku'Luih,  nbS;  Sept.  XaXax, 
Vulg.  ChiiU\  one  of  the  mo«t  ancient  cities  of  Assyria, 
whose  fouadidtion  is  ascribed  either  to  Assbur  or  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  x,  11).     The  place  has  been  thought  iden- 
tlcsl  with  the  Chaladk  (nbn,  Sept.  'AXat)  named  else- 
where [Me  Halah]  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  zviii,  11;   1 
Chron.  v,  26) ;  but,  on  monumental  evidence,  the  Raw- 
linsons  {Herod,  i,  368)  regard  the  site  of  Calah  as  mark- 
ed by  the  Nimrud  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  antiquities.    The  Talmud 
{Yoma^  x)  locates  it  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Borsippa 
(q^p^ia)t    If  at  Nimrud,  Calah  must  be  considered  to 
hAve  been  at  one  time  (about  B.C.  980-720)  the  capital 
of  the  empire.     It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus^and  his  successors  down  to  the  tinre  of 
Sargon,  who  built  a  new  capital,  which  be  called  I  y 
bis  own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
KhonalKuL    This  place  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  ot  importance,  and  was  especially 
fjvored  by  Esarfaaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the 
{grandest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.     In  later  times  Ca- 
l;th  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  appears  as  Calaci.^  (KaXanvi?,  Ptolem.  vi, 
1.  2),  or  Cidachtne  {KaXa'^vni,  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  580, 
736),  in  the  geographers.     Layard  {Nii,evth  and  it$  /ite- 
Muzms,  ii,  ^)  suggests  that  it  may  possilly  be  extant 
in  the  very  extensive  ruins  culled  Kakh  Sher^rat,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tigris,  al«ove  its  junction  with  the 
Lesser  Zab.     But  see  Resen.     Less  probable  is  the 
identification  with  Ckaadm,  the  former  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs  in  Arabia  or  Babylonian  Irak,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfeda,  five  days'  journey  north  of  Bag- 
dad Cm  Anville,  63J°  long.,  U\^  lat),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Assemani  {BUA.  Or.  Ill,  ii,  418  sq.,  753),  is  also 
called  Chaldia  (comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl,  p.  767 ;  Eosen- 
muller,  Akerth,  I,  ii,  98).     Ephraem  Syrus  (in  loc. 
Gen.)  understands  the  old  Idesopotamian  Chetro  on 
the  Tigris  (RosenmiUler,  t&.  p.  12U ;  bat  see  Michaelis, 
Spidies.  i,  245  sq.).     As  it  would  f  ecm  to  have  been 
at  some  distance  lit>m  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Resen  lying 
Utween  them,  most  earlier  writers  concur  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient  Lycus),  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  and  Resen  i&  placed  high- 
er up  on  the  same  river,  so  as  to  be  between  it  and 
Nineveh  (Bochart,  PkiUg,  iv,  22).     See  Asstbia. 

Calamoralua  (KaXafiwXaXoc,  Vulg.  CUomvsy, 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  22)  as  the  name  of  a  place  whose 
*'  sons"  were  restored  after  the  exile ;  apparently  a 
corrupt  agglomeration  of  the  names  Elam,  Habim, 
LoD,  and  Hadid  in  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  81, 82). 

CalSmon.    See  Sycamina. 

Cal^amns  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Anth. 
Vers,  for  the  Heb.  rT3^,  kanty  (Sept.  jcaAn/xoc*  else- 
where '*reed"):  Exod.  xxx,  29,  among  the  in^rredi- 
«>nts  of  the  holy  anointing  oil;  Cant.  {▼,  14,  in  an 
ennmeiation  of  sweet  scents;  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  10, 
among  the  articles  lirought  to  the  markets  of  T3rre. 
The  term  designates  the  marsh  and  river  reed  gener- 
ally [see  Rekd]  ;  but  in  the  places  just  referred  to  it 
appears  to  signify  the  tweet  Jltifj  (KdXafiog  apwftaTiKo^, 
Dioscor.  i,  17),  an  Oriental  plant  {eeUnmus  odoratus, 
Plin.  xii,  12, 48),  of  which  the  Linnasan  name  is  Acorus 
calamiu,  Ko  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Isa. 
xliii,  24 ;  Jer.  vi,  20,  where  the  Auth.  Vers,  has  tweft 
cane.  In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  nitcH  r\^p,  hn- 
wh'  haUob  (i.  e.  pood  eanf),  and  in  Exod.  xxx,  28, 
DS3  Tn^^haneh"  bo' tern  (},  e,  odoriferous  cane),  **A 
scented  cane  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  val- 
\«y  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Polyb.  t,  46;  Strab.  xvi,  4). 
The  plant  has  a  reed-like  stem,  which  is  exceedingly 
fragrant,  like  the  leaves,  espedally  when  bruised.  It 
is  of  a  tawny  color,  mnch  jointed,  breaking  into  splin- 
ters, and  having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like 

II.— B 


a  spider's  web"  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxx,  2JJ.)  Tho  cal- 
amus of  Scripture  is  probably  the  reed  by  that  name 
sometimes  found  in 
Europe,  but  usual- 
ly in  Asia  (The- 
phrast.  PbmU.  ix, 
7  ;  PUny,  xii,  12), 
and  especially  in 
India  and  Arabia 
(Diod.  Sic.  y,  49; 
PUny,  xii,  48).  It 
grows  in  moist 
places  in  Egypt 
and  Judaea,  and 
in  several  parts 
of  Syria,  bearing 

from  the  root  u  knotted  stalk,  containing  in  its 
cavity  a  soft  white  pith.  It  has  an  agreea- 
ble aromatic  smell,  and  when  cut,  dried,  an^ 
powdered,  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  rich- 
est perftimes  (Pliny,  xv,  7 ;  see  Celsii  Hie-- 
rob.  ii,  326  sq.).  Ihe  plant  fh)m  which  the  "calamus 
aiomaticns"  of  modem  shops  is  obtained  appears  to  be 
a  different  species  (Petmy  Cyelopadia,  s.  v.  Aoorus). 
See  Cake. 


Oriental  Oalamus, 


Cal&mua  aacer  (also  called  pugiUaris  or  Juttdd), 
a  tube  made  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  larger  orifice  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  through  which  the  conse- 
crated wine  was  drawn  into  the  mouth,  the  large  end  of 
the  tube  being  inserted  into  the  chalice.  See  Chalicb. 

Calamy,  Bdmtind,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  A.D.  1600,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1619.     After 
spending  some  years  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
where  he  continued  until  the  publication  of  bishop 
Wren's  "Articles,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
for  the  reading  of  the  "Book  of  Sports,"  compelled 
him  to  protest,  and  to  leave  the  diocese.     He  then  re- 
ceived the  living  of  Rochford,  but  in  1639,  having 
avowed  himself  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  made  lecturer 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  which  oflBce 
he  filled  for  twenty  years.     In  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  times  he  bore  a  prominent  part     He 
joined  with  Marshall,  Young,  Newcomen,  and  Spur- 
stow  in  writing,  under  the  title  of  Smectynmwts,  a  re- 
ply to  bishop  Hall's  "Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy." 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Calamy  was  greatly  admired,  and 
listened  to  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  during  the 
twenty  year's  that  he  officiated  in  St.  Mary's.    His  ce- 
lebrity was  so  well  established  by  his  writings,  as 
well  as  by  the  distinguished  station  which  he  occupied 
among  the  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  <ii vines  appointed  by  the  House  of  l^rds  in  1641 
to  devise  a  plan  for  reconciling  the  differences  which 
then  divided  the  Church  in  regarc^to  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.    This  led  to  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  at 
which,  he  appeared  in  support  of  some  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  replied  to  the  reasons  urged  against 
them  by  the  Episcopal  divines.     As  a  memlier  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.),  he  eamestly  opposed 
the  execution  of  king  Charles,  and  promoted  the  res- 
toration of  his  son,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  offered  him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
which  he  refused.     When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  he  resigned  his  preferment,  but  refused,  like 
many  others,  to  gather  a  con,'regation,  preferring  reg- 
ularly to  attend  the  church  in  which  he  had  so  long 
officiated.    He  died  Oct.  29, 1666,  of  a  nervous  disorder 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  fire 
of  London.     He  published  The  Godly  Man's  Ark,  ^'er- 
mons  on  Psa.  cxix,  72  (Lond.  1698, 17th  ed.  12mo) ;  The 
Noble-man's  Pattern  (Lond.  1648,  4to),  and  many  single 
sermons,  etc 

Calamy,  Bdmiind,  D.D.,  grandson  of  the  pr^ 
ceding,  was  bom  in  London  April  6,  1671.    Attha 


CALAS  1 

Mg»  at  wvantaen  lie  mnt  Co  ths  Unirenlty  of  Ulracbt, 
where  be  wai  plseed  nndBT  the  tnitian  of  the  distin- 
tnibhad  [BofeHors  De  Viiei  and  Gmviui.  In  1691, 
when  Prindpi)  Contain  wig  nnt  (o  UoUiad  in  qaest 
>.r  ■  geotlenuD  to  fill  ■  profexor'a  chair  In  the  Uoi- 
veraityof  Edinl]ur|;h,  he  applied  to  CnUmj.snd  pren- 
ed  him  to  iKcept  the  aituaCinn  j  but  he  declined  the ' 
bonor.  though  Booa  Afterward  bs  returned  to  England 
far  the  pDrpose  of  punuing  hli  atudiea  in  the  Bodleian 
Libruj.  In  171)0  be  beg*D  to  preacb  among  the  Non- 
con  rarinints,  and  in  1703  he  took  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  WeitminBter,  which  he  held  for  many  yeira. 
In  1703  he  arrnnged  for  Iho  preaa  Baxtrr'i  Life  and 
'J'iari,  which  puhllcetinn  gave  riae  to  a  diipute  l»- 
tween  Calamj-  and  Hoadlcy.  In  1703  ho  waa  made 
D.D.  by  the  univenitiea  of  Edinburgh,  Gleagow,  anil 
Aberdeen.  After  a  laborious  life,  divided  between 
preachinj;  and  writini;,  ho  died.  June  9,  l'S2.  Among 
hi*  work:*  are  D'lcowwi  «  /nqn'mrica  (Lond.  1710, 
Kvo):— ^ermoiutnC^  Triiiilg(loni.im,Svo):—Ik- 
/e»M"fmodtrate  yon<an/ormiig(l,onA.l',Wt-i,avoli. 
ttvo);  — r*«  Xim-roB/ormiifi  Memonai  (Lond.  1721, 
V  vola.  8vo)  -.—HittaTy  o/Ut  U/e  and  JSm**  edited  by 
Rutt  (Ixind.  1R39,  2  td1>.8vo> 

Galas,  Jkak,  an  unfortunate  merchant  ofToulouae, 
of  the  Protentant  religion.  Hia  ton,  Marc  Antoine, 
bnng  himaelf  in  a  fit  of  melancholy  OcL  13, 1701.  The 
fiither  wai  neiied  ai  guilty  of  the  murder,  on  Che 
ground  that  his  ton  intended  to  embrace  Romanism 


It  day,     Ko  ; 


Duldbl 


idagaini 


but  the  fanatical  paaeion  of  the  mob  waa  rouwd.  The 
corpse  waa  honored  ea  that  of  a  martyr.  "The  clergy 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  confirm  the  populace  in 
their  deluxkin.  At  Tonlonae  the  White  Tenitenta  cel- 
ebrated with  great  solemnity  the  funersl  of  the  ynung 


,  and  tl 


Uomi 


rfold  ai 


pUced  upon  it  a  skeleton,  bolding  i 
of  palms,  and  In  the  other  an  ebjuration  of  Proteatant- 
Ism.  I'he  family  of  CaUa  was,  in  consequence  of  the  | 
popular  excitement,  brou^iht  to  trial  for  the  murder,  i 
and  several  deluded  and  (most  probably)  rome  bribed  i 
witnemea  eppearrd  ageinstthcm.    A  Catholic  eervant' 


idlnt 


le  ynung  n; 


in  his  defence 


nilbrm  kindne 
>urt  that  he  had  not  only  allowed  ei 
it  become  a  Cittbolic.  but  had  also  pa 


<lFted 


He 

also  argued  from  his  own  infirmity  that  he  could  not 
hiiTO  prevailed  over  a  etrong  jonng man,  and  referred 
to  the  well-known  mrianchnlv  moods  of  the  deceased 
as  likeiv  to  lead  to  suicide ;  and.  laetly,  ha  pointed  out 
the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would 
aJehit  in  such  *  mnrder.  But  ell  bis  arpumenta  proved 
anavaiiinR,  and  the  PariUment  of  Toulnnse  aentenced 
tbe  wretched  man— by  a  majnritr  of  « 'bt  againrt  five 
—to  lonure  and  death  on  the'wbeci!  With  preat 
id  proteatetlons  of  hia  innocence  to  the  laat. 


the  o 


Hii 


propertv  was  conflaceted.  Hiayonngett  aon  wasban- 
iahed  for  life  from  France,  but  waa  captured  by  the 
monki,  and  compelled  to  abjure  Proteatantism.  The 
rtanghlep"  were  aent  to  a  convent"  (Cbamlicra,  a.  v.). 
Thebmtlyofthe  unhappy  man  retired  to  Geneva,  and 
Voltaire  aaliaeqnenlly  undertook  to  defend  hi>  memory. 
He  ancceededin  drawing  public  attention  Inward  the 
circumalancea  of  Ibe  case,  and  a  revision  of  the  trinl 
was  granted.  Fifti-  judges  once  more  examined  the 
nicts,  and  on  March  9.  IT05,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
declared  Calaa  altogether  Innocent.  Louis  XV  order- 
ed the  pcDperlv  of  Caias  to  he  reilorrd  to  hia  family, 
andmade  to  the  latter  a  present  of  30,000  lit-rea.  The 
investigation  at  Urt  led  to  the  lolrratifm  rdiei  of  Louis 
XVI  in  1787.— Bun gener.  Priril  and  Jiugunut,  vol.  ii ; 
t\>querel,  Huto-rt  da  /^Sta  da  DtkH  |2  vela.  Paris, 
1841);  HBag,Zn/'nni«/>nirr«<fla/^iii,»6:  Coquerel, 
Jem  Calat  tl  ta/umilU  (Pari*,  1858,  limo). 
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CalaiaoSB,  GionPFE  (Joifhu  a  maire  Dff\ 
founder  of  the  older  of  the  I'iariilM  (q.  v.),  waa  bom  in 
Aragon  la  1556.  He  entered  holy  ordera  in  1583,  and 
went  to  Borne,  where  he  obtained  the  protection  of 
Clement  VIll,  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV,  the  Utter  of 
whom,  after  the  new  order  had  been  founded  by  Cala- 
sanis,  named  him  general  of  it  in  1621'.  He  died  in 
1648,  and  waB  canonlied  In  1767.  He  la  commemora- 
ted on  August  27.— Febr,  Gadachte  d.  MBm^uarden, 
ii,51. 

CBlasio,  Harto  m,  named  thnn  a  village  of  thiA 
namainthaAbmiIa,wherobewaabominl&50.  He 
became  a  Frandacan,  and  devoted  bimaeir  to  Hebrew. 
in  which  he  aoon  liecaiiie  >o  great  a  proficient  Ihi.t 
Popo  Paul  V  mode  him  D.U.  and  profeiaor  of  Hebrew 
at  Rome.  He  is  beet  known  by  his  /Icbm  Coneord- 
a»rf,  which  occupied  him  during  forty  yeara,  evrn 
with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men.  He  waa  about  to 
commit  this  work  to  the  prees,  when  he  died,  in  1620.  It 
appeared  under  the  title  Cona-rdantia  Sacromm  Biblio- 
rumHebtu'c^camcimtniiniiiii  ling.  Arab,  et S!p:(_Rtiiar, 
1621,  4  vols.  fol.).  Another  edition  waa  published  by 
Rouiaino  at  Londnn  in  1747,  bnt  it  la  not  conaldered 
BO  Bccnisto  ai  that  of  1621.  He  la  said  to  have  died 
chanting  tho  Paalma  in  Hebrew.— £in;.  t'lu*.  vl,  5(4. 
Calatmva,  a  military  order  of  Spain,  named  from 
the  town  of  Calatrava,  in  New  Caatile.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circnmttances :  When  Alpbon- 
ao,  the  father  of  Sancbei  III,  had  taken  the  town  of 
Calatrava,  in  1147,  from  the  Moora,  be  gave  it  to  the 
Templara  to  defend ;  but  when  it  waa  spread  abroad  in 
1158  that  tho  Arabs  were  about  to  attempt  the  reeap- 
tnto  of  the  place,  the  Templars  rerigned  it  again  to 
Sancbei,  who  thueupon  presented  it  to  Raj-mond,  ali- 
bot  of  the  Ciatercian  monastery  of  St.  Mary.  The 
Arabs,  after  all,  did  not  attempt  tbe  place;  but'  many 
of  the  warrion  who  had  been  drawn  together  for  ita 
defence  (as  well  ae  many  of  the  lay  i  retbren  of  the 
convent)  entered  tbe  Chterclan  order,  but  nnder  a 
habit  more  fit  for  military-  exercises  than  for  those  of 
mouku,  niul  designated  as  tbe  order  of  Calatrava.  It 
wai  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  III  in  1164,  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  VIII  1187.  The  knighla  at  first 
wore  a  white  arapuiary  and  hood,  bnt 
in  IS97  the  Anti-pope  Benedict  XIII 
permitted  them  a  secular  drew,  di»- 
tlnguisbed  liy  a  red  erose  Jkiifdr- 
iitfr.  In  14«C.  Ferdinand  '  ' 
bella  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  In- 
nocentina  VIII.  which  reaerved  tT 
'  nomination  of  tbe  grand  master  to  t 
pope.  Adrian  VI,  however,  annexed  ""  ^™^  **"■ 
'  the  grand  mastership  of  this  order  to 
the  crown  of  .Spain,  The  knighb"  made  a  vow  of  obedi- 
;  ence.  poverty,  and  conjugal  ehaatity  (for  they  were  per- 
;  mitted  to  nurri'  onceX  and  were  bound  to  maintain  tbe 
immaculate  conception  of  tbe  Bleaeed  Virgin.  As  a 
monsatic  order  the  inalitntion  baa  ceased  to  extat,  bnl 

prioriea  in  Spain,  generally  given  a*  rewarda  of  merit 
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to  political  faTorites.  Since  1219  the  order  had  also 
nons,  who  had  to  prove,  before  being  admitted,  their  de- 
scent from  noble  honses.  They  wore  the  drees  of  the 
Cisterciaii  nans,  and  their  principal  monastery  was  at 
Almagro.  They  are  now  likewise  secoloiized. — Hel- 
yot,  OrdrcB  Rdig,  voL  i ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Did.  s.  v. 

Cal'col  (1  Chron.  ii,  G).    See  Chalcol. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  an  episcopal 
see  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  Hoogly.  1  he 
bbhopric  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  bishop  is  metro- 
politan of  India.  The  incumbents  have  been,  1.  Thom- 
as Fanshaw  Middleton,  May  8, 1814 ;  2.  Reginald  He- 
bcr,  June  1, 1823 ;  ,8.  John  T.  James,  June  4, 1827 ;  4. 
J.Matthias  Turner,  May  17, 1829;  6.  Daniel  Wilson, 
April  29, 1832,  died  1858,  who  commenced  the  building 
of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  chapter ; 
6.  George  Edward  L^'nch  Cotton,  D.D.,  consecrated 
1858:  7.  Robert  Mllman,  February  2, 1867.  Calcutta 
has  been  the  centre  of  an  important  system  of  Protes- 
tant missions,  both  English  and  American.    See  India. 

Calderon.    See  Kalderon. 

Calderwrood,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
in  1575,  and  in  1604  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Crealing.  When  James  I  in  1617  sought  to  brin<r  the 
Scottish  Church  into  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England,  Calderwood  was  strenuous  in  opposition. 
Persecution  and  threats  having  failed  to  shake  Calder- 
wood, he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  banished. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  published  Altart  Da- 
naacemun  ieu  ecdetite  AngUectnm  poUtia^  etc.  (L.  Bat. 
1623,  best  ed.  1708,  4to),  in  which  be  enters  into  a  ftiU 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
bnd,  its  government,  ceremonies,  and  connection  with 
the  state.  The  work  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
time,  and  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
of  Tke  Altar  ffDama$cus,  or  the  Pattern  of  ike  Ew^uh 
Hierarchy  and  Ckurch  obtruded  upon  the  Church  ofScot- 
hnd  (1621,  12mo).  A  report  having  l>een  spread  that 
Calderwood  was  dead,  a  man  named  Patrick  Scot  pub- 
lished a  pretended  recantation,  with  the  title  ^^Calder- 
wood^s  Recantation,  directed  to  such  in  Scotland  as 
refuse  Conformity  to  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church" 
(London,  1632).  Calderwood,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
returned  secretly  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  some 
years  in  concealment  He  collected  the  materials  for 
a  History  of  the  Kirk  o/Seitland,  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  which  has  been  published  by  the  Woodrow  Sod- 
rty  (Edinb.  1842-9,  8  vob.  8vo).  From  the  materials 
of  this  woi^  Calderwood  wrote  his  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlindfrom  the  Biglnmng  of  the.  Reformat 
tiim  unto  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI  (1678,  foL). 
He  died  about  165a 

Caldron,  prop,  a  large  cooking  vessel,  is  the  ren- 
dering in  certain  passages  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the 
following  words :  1.  '{\'Z},^^'affm€n*  (Job  xli,  20  [12]),  a 
heated  hetile^  others  a  burning  reed  ("rush**  else- 
where) ;  2.  "Tsi-n,  dud(^  Chron.  xxxv,  18;  "pot,"  Job 
xli,  20  [12];  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6;  "  kettle,"  1  Sam.  u,  14), 
a  large  boiler  (also  a  "basket") ;  8.  'T^p,  sir  (Jer.  lii, 
18, 19;  Exek.  xi,  8,  7, 11,  elsewhere  "pot"),  the  most 
general  term  for  a  kettle  or  basin  (also  a  "thorn") ;  4. 
rn^^,  halUtch'aih  (1  Sam.  ii,  14;  Mic.  iii,  3),  a  pan 
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I  or  pot  (so  called  from  pouring) ;  5.  Xiftif^  (2  Mace,  vil, 
8),  a  hetUe,  in  this  case  a  Urge  caldron  for  torture. 
Metallic  vessels  of  this  description  have  been  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  lately  two  cop- 
per caldrons  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  among 
the  excavations  at  Kimroud  (.V/n.  andJBtd).  p.  149  sq.), 
about  2}  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  deep,  resting  upon 
a  stand  of  brick  work,  with  their  mouths  closed  by 
large  tUes,  and  containing  a  variety  of  smaller  bronze 
objects.     See  Pot. 

Caldwell,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
i  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  March  22,  17£5, 
.  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1763. 
Being  ordained  in  1765,  he  became  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregaticms  of  Bu6!alo  and  Alamance,  N.  C,  in  1768. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  State  Constitution,  and  some  years  later 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  by  which  institution  he  was 
made  D.D.  in  1810.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1824,  in  his 
100th  year.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  263. 

Cald-well,  James,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charlotte  county,  Ya.,  1784,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1759,  and  in  1761  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  At 
the  Revolution  he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  con- 
troversy, and  was  soon  branded  as  a  rebel ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  he  was  at  once  select- 
ed as  its  chaplain.  Throughout  the  war  he  suffered 
severely ;  toward  the  close  of  it,  his  church  was  burnt 
and  his  wife  munlered  by  the  enemy.  The  people  re- 
posed great  confidence  in  him,  and  his  labors,  counsels, 
and  exhortations  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  cauf>e 
he  had  espoused.  Tliis  honored  patriot  was  killed  in 
1781,  at  Elizabethport,  hy  a  drunken  soldier  named 
Morgan,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  upon  the 
char^  of  murder.  Caldwell  was  a  nuin  of  unwearied 
activity  and  of  wonderful  powers  of  endurance.  As 
a  pn*acher  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent  and  pathetic. 
->Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  222. 

Cald-well,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, the  author  of  a  ^stem  qf  Geometry  and  a  Treatise 
of  Plane  Trigonometry^  was  bom  in  Lamington,  N.  J., 
April  21,  1773,  graduated  at  Princeton  1791,  and  be- 
came Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1796,  in  which  same  year  he' was 
licensed  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  From  1804  till  his 
death,  Jan.  24,  1835,  with  an  intermission  of  five  yearn, 
he  was  President  of  the  University,  and  to  his  exer- 
tions it  owes  the  respecUble  position  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies.— Sprague,  Annals^  iv,  17d. 

Caldwell,  Menitt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Metaphys- 
ics, was  bora  in  Hebron,  Me.,  Nov.  29,  1806.  His 
early  education,  both  religious  and  academical,  was 
very  carefully  conducted,  and  he  graduated  with  hon- 
or at  Bowdoin  College  in  1828.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminari% 
Readfield.  In  1834  he  was  elected  Professor  of  I^Iathe- 
matics  and  Vice-president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa. 
In  1837  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Metaphysics 
and  English  Literature,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  strong 
thinker  and  excellent  writer  by  his  elaborate  contribu- 
tions to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nor  did  his 
devotion  to  literature  prevent  him  from  taking  un  in- 
terest in  the  moral  questions  of  the  times ;  and  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  especially  his  labors  were  abun- 
dant and  even  excessive.  In  1846  he  vfeited  England 
as  a  delegate  to  the  '*  World's  Convention,"  which 
formed  the  **  Evangelical  Alliance,'*  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  His  health,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impaired,  was  apparently'  improved  by 
his  European  tour,  but  in  1847  it  failed  again,  and  he 
died  June  6, 1848.  Professor  Caldwell  was  a  man  of 
uncommonly  firm  and  masculine  character.     As  a  pro 
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ftuor  and  college  officer  he  had  few  superiors;  as  a 
writer,  he  was  always  clear,  logical,  and  forcible. 
Many  of  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  were 
of  rare  excellence.  He  also  published  Afcuaial  of  El- 
ocution^ including  Voice  and  Gesture  (Phila.  1846, 12mo, 
often  reprinted),  perhaps  the  best  hand-book  of  the  sub- 
ject extant : — PhUotopkif  of  Christian  PerftctUm  (Phila. 
1847, 18mo),  "  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and  forcible 
expression :" — Chriitianity  tested  bjf  eminent  Mtn  (N.  Y. 
1852»  18mo):— n«  Doctrine  of  the  English  Verb  (1837, 
noio).— Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1862,  p.  574. 

Caild'V^ell,  ZenaB,  brother  of  Merritt,  was  bom  in 
Hebron,  Oxford  county,  Me.,  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
1800,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  and  soon 
after  leaving  college  took  charge  of  the  Academy  of 
Hallowell.  In  1825  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  for  most  of  the  time  of  bis  connection  with 
the  Hallowell  Academy  he  supplied  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation in  Winthrop.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  new  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  Me.,  and  proved 
himself  abundantly  adequate  to  any  service  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  But  his  whole  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed within  six  months ;  his  lungs  became  seriously 
affected,  and  he  died  triumphantly  on  Dec.  26,  1826. 
In  1855  a  small  duodecimo  volume  by  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Vail,  D.D.,  was  published,  containing  a  memoir  and 
several  of  his  productions,  in  prose  and  poetry. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  699  sq. 

Ca'leb  (Heh.  KaiA^,  3^3,  appar.  for  S^dS,  a  dog\ 

the  name  of  two  or  three  men.  See  also  Causb-eph- 
batah;  Nbobb-Calbb. 

1.  (Sept.  XaXi/3.)  The  last-named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Hezron,  Judah's  grandson  (1  Chron.  ii,  9,  where  he 
is  called  Chelubai).  His  three  sons  by  his  first  wife, 
Azubah  or  Jerioth  (q.  v.),  are  enumerated  (ver.  18); 
he  had  also  another  son,  Hur,  by  a  later  wife,  Ephrath 
(ver.  19;  perhitps  only  the  oldest  of  several,  ver.  50); 
besides  whom  another  (his  "  first-bom")  is  named  (ver. 
42,  by  what  wife  is  uncertain),  in  addition  to  several 
by  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  46,  48). 
B.C.  post  1856.  The  text  is  possibly  corrupt,  howev- 
er, in  some  of  these  distinctions. 

2.  (Sept  XaXi/3.)  A  "  son  of  Hur,  the  first-bora  of 
Ephratah"  above  named  (and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding),  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  where 
his  sons  are  enumerated.  B.C.  ante  1658.  Some, 
however,  have  identified  him  with  the  foregoing,  sup- 
posing a  corruption  in  the  text. 

3.  (Sept  XaXc/j,  but  XaX«/3  in  1  Chron.  ii,  49;  £c 
clns.  jclvi,  9 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  56 ;  v.  r.  XaXoiV^  in  1  Sam. 
XXX,  14;  Josephns  XaX(/3ov»  ^ i'* !"» ^''f  4*  ^tc.)  Usually 
called  "  the  son  of  Jephunnch*'  (Num.  xiii,  6^  and  else- 
where [see  Jepiidnnbii]),  sometimes  with  the  addition 
''the  Kenezite**  (Num.  xxxii,  12;  Josh,  xtv,  6^  14), 
from  which  some  have  hastily  inferred  that  he  may 
have  been  a  foreigner,  and  onlyj>ro9e'yeif  to  Judaism. 
See  Kbnaz.     Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of 

the  ralers  or  princes  (K*^*.^:).  called  in  the  next  verse 
(a'^^i^^)  *'  heads,"  one  from  each  tribe,  who  were  sent 
to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exode  (B.C.  1657),  where  it  may  lie  noted  that  these 
officers  are  all  different  from  those  named  in  Num.  i, 
ii,  vii,  X,  as  at  that  time  phylarchs  of  the  tribes.  Ca- 
leb was  one  of  these  family  chieftains  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Hezron- 
ites,  at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab,  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  were  the  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  who,  on  their  return  fhim  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraised  the  people  to  enter  in  bold- 
ly to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it,  for  which  art 
of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In  the  plague  tiiat  en- 
saed,  while  the  other  ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and 
Joahna  alone  were  spared      Moroover,  while  it  was 


annonneed  to' the  congregation  by  Moees  that,  for  tbia 
rebellious  murmuriukf,  all  that  had  been  numbered 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  shoidd  perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  prom- 
ise was  made  to  the  latter  that  he  should  survive  to  en- 
ter into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden  upon,  and  that 
his  seed  should  possess  it  Accordingly,  forty-five 
years  afterward  (B.C.  1612),  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to 
Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  at 
Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made  to  him 
with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he  was  now 
eighty-five  years  old  (hence  he  was  bom  B.C.  1098), 
he  was  as  strong  as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the 
land  of  the  Anukim,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  th« 
neighboring  hill-conntry  (Josh.  xiv).  This  was  ini« 
mediately  granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  that  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out 
the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  that  he  offered  Achsah,  his 
daughter,  in  marriage  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  25;  Hi^gin. 
FcA.  67)  to  whoever  would  take  Kirjath-Sepher,  i.  e. 
Debir ;  and  that  when  Othniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  bia 
daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether 
springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  re- 
corded. But  we  learn  from  Josh,  xxi,  18,  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  cities  out  of  the  different  triben  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the 
priests,  the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
hathites,  and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  sur- 
rounding territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of 
Caleb,  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xxv,  8),  being  still  called  by  his  name  (1  Sam. 


1A\  His  descendants  are  called  CaMriies  (^2^3  for 
*^aV?,  Kalibbi',  1  Sam.  xxy,  8 ;  Sept  translates  as  if 
a  paronomasia  were  intended,  icvvucoq,  Auth.  Vers. 
*^  house  of  Caleb**).  His  name  seems  to  be  inserted 
in  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  oth- 
en  in  the  same  list.     See  Ewald,  Isr.  GesdL  ii,  288  sq. 

Ca'leb-eph'ratah,  a  name  occurring  only  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Chron.  ii,  24,  as  that  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died  (nr^ip^  ^^??i  ^Aa2e6'  Ephra'fkak, 
in  Caleb  to  Ephrath).  But  no  such  place  is  elewhere 
referred  to,  and  the  compoFition  of  the  name  is  a  most 
ungrammatical  one.  Again,  neither  Hezron  or  bis 
son  could  well  have  given  any  name  to  a  place  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  their  Iwndage,  nor  did  Hezron  prob- 
ably die,  or  his  son  live,  elsewhere  than  in  Eg3'pt.  The 
present  text  therefore  seems  to  be  corrupt  and  the  read- 
ing which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  suggest  (fjX^tv  XaXifi 
cf'c  '£^pa&(i,  ingressus  eat  Caleb  ad  Enkrafkd)  Is  prob- 
ably  the  trae  one,  viz.,  hril^BK  2p3  MS,  meaning 
either  ^*  Caleb  came  to  Ephrath,"  i.  e.  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah),  or,  still  better,  **  Caleb  came  in  unto  Eph- 
rah.'*  The  whole  information  given  seems  to  be  that 
Hezron  had  two  wives,  the  first  whose  name  is  not 
given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and  Caleb  or 
Chelubai ;  the  second,  Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir, 
whom  he  married  when  sixty  years  old,  and  who  Itare 
him  Segub  and  Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wiyes, 
Azubah,  the  first,  apparently  the  same  as  Jerioth,  and 
Ephrah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur;  and  that  this 
second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take  place  till  after 
Hezron's  death.    See  Nhoba-Calbb. 

Calendar,  Jkwisr.  I.  Hebrew  Lunar  Calendar 
o/ Feasts  and  Fasts. — ^The  year  of  the  Hebrews  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  (and  occasionally  of  thirteen)  lunar 
months,  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  alternately. 
The  year  begins  in  autumn  as  to  the  civil  year,  and  in 
the  spring  aa  to  the  sacred  year.  The  Jews  had  cal- 
endara  anciently  wherein  were  noted  all  the  feasts,  all 
the  &sts,  and  all  the  days  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  memory  of  any  gr^t  event  that  had  happened  to 
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the  nation  (Z«ch.  viU,  19;  Eeth.  viii,  6,  in  Grec.). 
Them  ancient  calendiirs  are  sometimes  quoted  in  the 
Talmad  (Miahna,  Taanithj  8),  but  the  rabbins  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  now  in  lieing  (see  Maimonides 
and  Baitenora,  in  loc.).  Those  that  we  hare  now, 
whether  printed  or  in  mannscript,  are  not  very  ancient 
(see  GeneUrar.  BiUioi.  RaUmc.  p.  819 ;  Bnxtor^  Levii. 
Talmud,  p.  1046;  Bartolocci,  BiN,  Rabbimic.  ii,  &60; 
l^my's  Inirodnctian  to  the  Scripture ;  and  Plantar.  Isa- 
ffOff.  Rahbm.  ad  fin.).  That  which  passes  for  the  old- 
est is  Megiilatk  TaaMtk,  "the  volume  of  affliction,** 
which  contains  the  days  of  feasting  and  fasting  here- 
tofore in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  are  not  now  ol>- 
tervedf  nor  are  tliey  in  the  common  calendars.  We 
here  insert  the  chief  historical  events,  tiken  as  well 
from  this  volume,  Tatrn'tk,  as  from  other  calendars. 
The  Jewish  months,  however,  have  been  placed  one 
lunation  later  than  the  rabbinical  comparison  of  them 
with  the  modem  or  Julian  months,  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  treatise  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Gdttingen.  See  Moktii. 
Kor  the  details,  compare  each  month  in  its  alphabetical 
place.  See  also  Crimea  BibUcay  vol.  iv,  and  the  fol- 
lowing formal  treatises:  Clauder,  Dt  forma  amd  Ho^ 
«cnoo-;»n9p&ef»co  (Viteb.  1716) ;  Drcsde,  Atmui  Judcu'cua 
(Lips.  1766) ;  Fischer,  Db  amto  Hebneor,  (Viteb.  1710); 
Felseisen,  De  deUi  Juixorum  die  (Lips.  1702);  Klan- 
•ing,  Df  forma  cmm  patriarcharum  (Viteb.  1716) ;  Ro- 
Bchel,  id.  (Viteb.  1692);  Lanshansen,  De  mense  vett. 
Heb.  lunari  (Jen.  1713) ;  Lund,  De  mentibug  Bebrteor. 
(A  boss,  1694);  Nagel,  De  GUendario  reti.  Bebraor. 
(Altorf,  1746);  Selden,  De  anno  chili  Hebraw.  (Lond. 
1644) ;  Sommel,  De  anno  Bebroeor,  ecdee,  et  dv.  (Lund. 
174^);  Stranch,  De  cento  B^ntwor,  eedenaafioo  (Viteb. 
1655) ;  Von  Uumpach,  Ueher  dem  aU,  JwL'Mch.  Kaknder 
(Brttssel,  1848).     See  Time. 

ABIB  or  NISAX. 

Thepnt  month  of  the  mered  year,  the  efvenih  month  of  the 
cuil  year;  it  Km  thirtjf  dapey  and  anauen  generally  to  the 
moan  qf  Mabcu  and  Apbiu 

Day  1. — New  raoon ;  a  faal  for  the  death  of  the  sent  of  Aaron 
(Uv.  X,  1,  2). 
IQL— A  fMt  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Moras  (Num. 
xz,  1);  aIm  In  memory  of  the  nearelty  of  water  that 
happened,  after  her  death,  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  derart  of  Kadesh  (Nam.  xx,  iy. 

Oa  this  day  every  one  provided  himself  a  lamb  or  a 
kid,  preparatory  to  the  foHowing  PMsorer. 
14.— On  the  evening  of  this  day  they  killed  the  paschal 
lamb;  they  began  to  use  unleavened  bread,  and  ceased 
from  all  servile  labor. 
ISi—The  solemnity  of  the  Passover,  with  its  octave ;  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  a  day  of  rent;  they  ate 
none  but  unleavened  bread  during  eight  days. 

After  sunset  they  gathered  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which 
they  brought  into  the  Temple  {Memehot.  vi,  S). 
Sapplleation  for  the  reign  of  the  spring  (Geneb.). 
16.~(>n  the  second  day  of  ^e  feast  they  offered  the  bar- 
ley which  they  had  provided  the  evening  before,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  harwst;  after  tliat  time  it  was  allow- 
ed  to  pat  the  sickle  to  the  com. 
The  beginning  of  harvest. 

From  tbis  d»y  they  began  to  count  fifty  days  to  Pen- 
teeo!«t    ifea  Pkmtboost. 
91. — ^The  octave  of  the  feist  of  the  Passover;  the  end  of 
unleavened  bread.    This  day  is  held  more  solemn  tlum 
the  other  days  of  the  octave,  yet  they  did  not  refrain 
from  manual  labor  on  it. 
W.—A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxfv,  29). 
30. — Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  succeeding 
month. 

The  book  called  Menilla'h  Ta^nifh  does  not  notice 
any  particular  festival  for  the  month  Nisan. 

ZIP  or  UAR. 
The  teeond  oocieoiaMtieaJ,  or  eighth  efvfl  mon%  enntainA 
twenty-ntne  daye ;  correapoi.de  to  the  moon  of  Apbxl  or  Mat. 
D.^y  1. — New  moon. 

6.— A  fast  of  three  days  for  excesses  committed  during 
Che  feast  of  the  Passover;  that  is,  ou  the  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  the  Monday  following  (CUetidnr  Barto- 
locci). 
7.— The  dedication  of  the  Temple,  when  the  Asmonieans 
coQseerated  it  anew,  after  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks 
iM*ffiXL  TaaaatK,  c  2). 
10.— A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  htgh-priest  KlI,  and  for 
the  eaptovB  of  the  ark  1^  the  PhUistineB. 


14.— The  second  Passover,  in  favor  of  those  who  could  not 
celebrate  the  first,  on  tlie  I5th  of  the  foregoing  month. 

23.— A  feast  for  the  Uking  of  the  city  of  Gmsm  by  8tra<in 
Maccabseus  (CaUnA.  Sralig. ;  1  Mace.  xiU,  43,  44) ;  or 
for  the  Uking  and  purification  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem  by  the  Maccabees  {Calendar  of  6igoniu4 ;  1  Mace 
xili,  4i),  63 ;  xvl,  7, 86) ;  a  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Caraites  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Asmonsaans  or  Macoa 
bees  (Meg.  Taanith;  comp.  Teuetu  iS). 

97.— A  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Galileans,  or  those 
who  attempted  to  set  up  crowns  over  the  gates  of  their 
temples  and  of  their  houses,  and  even  on  the  heads  of 
tlielr  oxen  and  asses,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of 
falM  gods.  The  Maccabees  drove  them  out  of  Jiidsca 
and  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  this  feast  to  perpetuate 
tlie  memory  of  their  expulsion  {Metjil'.  Tanmfl\ 

28.— A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  1). 

8IVAN. 

77fe  third  mered^  or  ninth  eivH  month;  thirty  daya;  the 
moon  of  Mat  or  Jdxb. 

Day  1.— \ew  moon. 

6.— Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  afler  the  Pftssover— called 
also  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  happened  seven 
weeks  after  the  Puwover.  We  do  nut  fiua  tliat  It  had 
any  oetave.    But  see  Sabbath. 

IS,  Itf. — A  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Maoeabee« 
over  the  people  of  Bethsan  (I  Mace,  v,  5: ;  xii,  40,  41 ; 
McfiilL  Thanitf.). 

17.— A  feast  for  the  taking  of  C'nsarea  by  the  Asmonvans, 
who  drove  the  pagans  from  tiience,  and  settled  Uie  Jews 
there  {MegiV.  Jaani'h). 

22. — A  fast  in  memory  of  the  prohibition  by  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebat,  to  his  subjects,  forbidding  them  to  carry  their 
first-fniita  to  Jerusalem  d  Kings  xil,  27). 

25. — A  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  deatli  of  the  rabbins 
Simeon,  son  of  Gnnuiliel;  I^hmael,  son  of  EUalia;  and 
Chanlna,  the  high-prtesrs  deputy. 

A  feast  in  honor  of  the  solemn  Judgment  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great  against 
the  Ishmaelltes,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  birthright, 
maintain  a  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  against  the 
Canaanites,  who  claimed  the  same  as  being  the  original 
poflsesson;  and  against  the  Kgyptians,  who  demanded 
restitution  of  the  vessels  and  other  things  borrowed  by 
the  Hebrews  when  they  left  Egypt  (see  MiyilUith  TVia- 
nith);  but  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  (Sanh^rim^  c  11) 
puts  the  day  of  this  sentence  on  Nisan  14  (oomp.  C^is- 
Licu  21). 

27. — A  fast,  becauw  Rabbi  Chanlna,  the  son  of  Thardion, 
was  burnt  with  the  book  of  the  law. 

80. — Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  followingmonth. 

TAMMUZ. 

77ie  fourth  eaer^d^  tenth  eitH  month;  tvtenty-nine  daya; 
moon  of  Ju2fX  or  Jtn.r. 

Day  1. — New  moon. 

14.— A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  tho 
Sadducees  and  Bethusianis  by  which  they  endeavore.l 
to  subvert  the  oral  law  and  all  the  traditions  {Megil. 
Taanitlt). 

17. — A  fast  In  memory  of  the  tables  of  the  law  broken  by 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxll,  19). 

On  this  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  the 
perpetual  evening  and  morning  sacrifice  was  suspended 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Htus.  Epistemon 
tore  the  book  of  the  law,  and  set  up  an  Idol  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  It  Is  not  said  whether  this  happened  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Romans. 

Aa 

The  fifth  Mferfd,  deventh  eioil  month;  thirty  daye;  moon 
Qf  JcLT  or  AUOUflT. 

Day  1.— New  moon ;  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  high- 
priest. 
6.— A  commemoration  of  the  children  nf  Jethuel,  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  who,  aAer  the  return  fVom  the  captivity, 
furnished  wood  to  the  temple  {Mi^U.  Taanith). 
9. — A  fast  of  the  fifth  month  In  memory  of  God's  dec- 
laration to  Mones,  on  this  day,  that  none  of  the  mur- 
muring Israelites  should  enter  the  land  of  promise  (Num. 
xiv,  2ft,  31). 

On  the  name  day  the  Temple  was  taken  and  burnt: 
Solomon>  Temple  first  by  the  Chaldeans ;  Herod's  Tern- 
pie  afterward  by  the  Romans. 

18.— A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp 
went  out. 

21. — Xylophoria;  a  fe<ist  on  which  they  stored  up  the 
necessary  wood  in  the  Temple  (Selden ;  see  Josenhus, 
HVrr,  Ii,  17).  Scaliger  places  this  festival  ou  the  22d  of 
the  next  month. 

24. — A  feast  in  memory  of  the  abolition  of  a  law  bv  the 
Asmon»ans,  or  Maccabees,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Sadducees,  enacting  that  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  alike  Inherit  the  estates  of  their  parenit 
iMem'U.  Taanith). 

80.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  ofihe  following  montlk 
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ELUL. 

Th»  titth  mer^iy  twelfth  eivQ  month;  twmty^m  dayBj 
tttMM  ((/  AvavtfT  or  Szprmbkb. 

Dar  1.— New  moon. 

7.— Dedication  of  the  wbIU  of  Jemmlem  Ij  Nehemiah 
(Ezra  xiL,  27).  We  read  In  Neh.  v{,  15,  thai  theoe  walln 
were  flnltfhed  Klul  85;  but  a«  there  i»tin  remained  many 
thingH  to  be  done  to  complete  thin  work,  the  dedication 
might  hare  been  deferred  to  the  7th  of  Klul  of  the  year 
following  (Mtvitl  TaamUi;  Seld.)- 

17. —A  faiit  for  the  death  of  the  ipiea  who  brought  an  ill 
report  of  the  land  of  promiiie  (Num.  xiv,  36). 

A  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  expubion  of  the  Ro- 
mans [rather  the  Greeks],  who  would  Imve  prevented 
the  Hebrews  from  marrying,  and  who  dishonored  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  When  they  intended  to  use  vio- 
lence toward  Judith,  the  only  daughter  of  MatUthias. 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  soni*,  overcame  them,  and 
delivered  his  country  Axon  their  yoke ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  deliverance  this  testival  was  appointed. 

91._Xylophoria;  a  feast  in  wliich  they  brought  to  the 
Temple  the  necessary  provision  of  wood  for  keeping  up 
the  nre  of  the  altar  of  bumt-aacriflces.  The  calendar 
of  Sealiger  places  this  iiaast  on  the  24d  (see  the  81st  of 
the  foregoing  month). 

22.— A  fewt  in  memory  of  the  punishment  Inflicted  on  the 
wicked  Isnelites,  whose  Insolence  could  not  be  other- 
wine  restrained  than  by  putting  them  to  death ;  for  then 
Judiea  was  In  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles.  They  al- 
lowed thera  wicked  Israelites  three  days  to  reform ;  but 
as  they  showed  no  signs  of  repentance,  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  s^M^L  TaaniJh). 

[lYora  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  movith,  the 
comet  is  sounded  to  warn  of  the  approaching  new  civil 
year.]    See  Yxab. 

ETHANIH  or  TI8RI. 
The  MPenth  Mcred,  Jirtt  eMl  month;  thirty  day$;  moon 

of  SRPTEMBBa  or  OOTOBKB. 

Day  1  —New  moon.    Beginning  of  the  cItH  year. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxlii,  'J4;  Numbw  xxix, 
1,2). 

8.— Faat  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (9  Kings  zrv,  85 ;  Jer. 
xli,  8). 

Tius  same  day,  the  abolition  of  written  contracts. 
Tlie  wicked  kings  having  forbidden  the  Israelites  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Giid.  when  they  were  restored 
to  liberty  the  Asmonnans  or  Maccabees  ordained  that 
the  name  of  God  should  be  written  In  contracts  after 
this  manner:  "In  such  a  year  of  the  high-priest  N., 
who  is  minister  of  the  most  high  God,**  etc.  The 
Judges  to  whom  thexe  writings  were  presented  decreed 
they  should  be  satisfied,  saying,  for  example,  ^^On  such 
a  day,  such  a  debtor  shall  pay  such  a  sum,  according 
to  his  promise,  after  which  the  schedule  shall  be  torn." 
But  it  was  fotind  that  the  name  of  God  was  taken  awsy 
out  of  the  writing,  and  thus  the  whole  became  useless 
and  tneifectual ;  for  which  reaM>n  they  abolished  all 
these  written  contracts,  and  appointed  a  feotlval  day  In 
memory  of  It  {ifeniU.  Taamth^  c.  7). 
5.— The  death  of  twenty  Israelites.  Rabbi  Akiba,  son  of 
Joseph,  dies  in  prison. 

7 A  fast  on  account  of  the  worshipping  the  golden  raK, 

and  of  the  sentence  Gt)d  pronounced  sgnlnst  Israel  in 
consequence  of  that  crime  (Exbd.  xxxil,  6-8,  84). 

10.— A  fast  of  expiation  (Lev.  zxiii,  19,  etc.). 

15.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  ocUve  (Lev.  xxiii, 
84). 

91.— Ilosanna-Kabba.  The  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tnbemacle:>,  or  the  Feast  of  Branches. 

83.— The  octave  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

8.t.— The  rejoicing  for  the  law;  a  solemnity  hi  memory  of 
the  covenant  that  the  I>ord  made  with  the  Hebrews  in 
giving  them  the  law  by  the  mediation  of  Moses. 

On  this  same  day,  the  dedication  of  8olomon*s  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  viil,  6^  06). 

30.— Alternate  of  the  first  now  moon  of  the  following  month. 

MARCHESVAN  or  BUL. 

The  eUfhth  mer^d^  oeetmd  etvil  month;  twentij-nine  day$; 
frotfn  of  OdOBm  or  Notbmdkb. 

Day  1. — ^The  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  m<mth. 

0,  7.— A  fast,  because  Nebuchadneuar  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Zedekiah,  after  he  had  slain  his  children  before  his 
face  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Jer.  Hi,  10). 

19.— A  fast  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  [Thursday  t],  and  the 
Monday  following,  to  expiate  faults  committed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Calendar^  ed.  Barto- 
looci). 

8S. — A  feast  or  memorial  of  the  stones  of  the  altar,  pro> 
faned  by  the  Greeks,  which  were  laid  aside  in  experta- 

,  tion  of  a  prophet  who  could  declare  to  what  use  they 
might  be  applied  (1  Mace,  iv,  46 ;  MfffilL  Tcutn.  c.  8). 

S6. — A  feast  in  memory  of  some  places  poesewed  by  the 
(juthites,  which  the  Israelites  recovered  at  their  return 
from  the  captivity. 
A  dispute  at  Rabbin  Jochanan,  son  of  Zaeh^,  against 


the  Badducees,  who  pretended  that  the  Umwm  of  Htm 

first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii,  17, 18)  were  not  to  be  offered  od 
the  altar,  but  to  be  eaten  hot  {MtgiU.  Itutn.  e.  9). 

CHISLKU. 

The  ninth  aaered^  third  civil  month;  thirty  daya;  moan 
of  NovKMBicB  or  Dbokmhkb. 

Day  1. — New  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

8.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  AsmooaBaBs 
threw  out  of  the  courtc,  where  the  Gentiles  had  placed 
them  {MtfiOL  7Viontf/.). 

6.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  torn  and 
burnt  by  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi,  88). 

7. — A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  always  an  enemy  to  tlie 
sages  {Meffili.  Taan.  e.  11). 
81— The  feast  of  Mount  Gerizlm.  The  Jews  relate  that 
when  their  high-priest  Simon,  with  his  priests,  went 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Cutheans  or  Sni- 
maritans  went  also,  add  desired  this  prince  to  give  them 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  sell  them  a  part  of 
Mount  Moriali,  which  request  Alexander  granted.  But 
the  hlgh-rpriest  of  the  Jews  afterward  presenting  him- 
self, and  Alexander  asking  him  what  he  desired,  Simon 
entreated  him  not  to  sufiier  the  Samaritans  to  destroy 
the  Temple.  The  king  replied  to  him  that  he  didivered 
that  people  Into  hla  hands,  and  he  might  do  what  he 
pleased  with  them.  Then  the  high-priest  and  inhab- 
itants of  Jerusalem  todc  the  Samaritans,  bored  a  hole 
through  their  heels,  and,  tying  them  to  their  horres* 
tails,  dragged  them  along  to  Motint  Gericim,  which  they 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  tares.  Just  as  the  Samaritans 
had  intended  to  do  to  the  Temple  of  Jenualem.  In 
memory  of  this  event  they  Instituted  this  festirel 
(comp.  SiVAM  26). 

24.— Prayers  for  rain  {Calendar  Bartoloccf). 

86 The  dedication  or  renewing  of  the  Temple,  profaned 

by  order  of  Antiochns  Epiphanee,  and  purified  by  Ju- 
das Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  iv,  68;  8  Maoc.  ii,  16;  John 
X,  22).  This  feast  is  kept  with  its  octave.  Joi'ephas 
says  that  in  his  time  It  was  called  the  Feast  of  U^u^ 
perhaps,  he  says,  because  this  good  fortune  of  restoring 
the  Temple  to  its  ancient  use  appeared  to  the  Jews  as  a 
new  day  {Ant.  xil,  11).  But  the  Jewbh  authon  give 
another  reason  for  the  name  of  lights.  They  report 
that  when  they  were  employed  In  deansing  the  Temple^ 
after  it  had  been  profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they  found 
there  only  one  small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  by  the  h^- 
priest,  which  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  in  the  1am pe  so 
much  as  one  night;  but  (Sod  permitted  that  it  should  last 
several  days,  till  Uiey  had  thne  to  make  more,  in  noon- 
ory  of  which  the  Jews  lighted  up  several  lamps  in  their 
synagogues  and  at  the  doors  of  tlieir  houses.  (See  Fel- 
den,  De  S.uned,  lib.  ill,  cap.  13.)  Others  affirm  (aa  the 
i^'eholoMlioal  Hii^ory^  also  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Cardi- 
nal Hugo,  on  1  Mace,  iv,  62)  that  the  appellation  of  tlie 
Feast  or  Lights  was  a  memorial  of  that  fire  from  heav- 
en which  inflamed  the  wood  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, as  related  in  8  Mace  i,  88. 

8  me  think  this  feast  of  the  dedication  was  Instltaled 
in  memory  of  Judith.  (See  Sigon.  De  Rtpubh  Uebr, 
lib.  Hi,  cap.  18.)  But  It  is  doubted  whether  this  oagfat 
to  be  understood  of  Judith,  daughter  of  Merari,  who 
killed  Holofemes,  or  of  another  Judith,  daughter  of 
Mattathias,  and  sister  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  alew 
NIcanor,  as  they  tell  us.  (See  Ganx,  Zeniach  David; 
Mlllenar.  4,  an.  688,  et  apud  Selden,  De  Sywdriie^  lib. 
ill,  cap.  18,  n.  11.)  This  last  Judith  is  known  only  In 
the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  and  Is  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  Maccabees  or  in  Josephns.  But  there  Is, great 
likelihood  that  the  Jews  have  altered  the  Grerk  history 
of  Judith  to  place  It  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabseos. 
A  prayer  for  rain.    Time  of  sowing  begins  in  Judasa. 

80.— Alternate  of  the  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 

TEBETH. 

The  tenth  eaeredy  f Mirth  civil  month;  twenty^nine  drya/ 
fRoon  of  Dbcbmbkb  or  Jamuaby. 

Day  1.— New  moon. 

6.— A  fast,  because  of  the  translation  of  the  law  ont  of 
Hebrew  Into  Greek.    This  day  and  the  three  following 
days  were  overcast  by  thick  darkness. 
The  fast  of  the  tenu  month  (Cah^d.  BartoloccO. 
9. — A  fast  for  which  the  rabbins  assign  no  reason. 
10.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  sl^e  of  Jerusalem  by  Keb» 

chadnessar  (2  Kings  xxv,  1). 
38.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Sadduceca 
out  of  the  Sanhedrim,  where  they  had  all  the  power  in 
the  time  of  King  Alexander  Jannspus.  Rabbi  Simeon, 
eon  of  Shatach,  found  means  of  excluding  them  one 
iJler  another,  and  of  substituting  Fbarieees  (MegiUath 
nunUth).    (jomp.  Iiax  i8. 

8UEBAT. 

The  eUvenfh  eaered,  fifth  civil  month;  thirfy  day$;  moon 
of  Jakuabt  or  FnoHJABT. 

Day  1.— Mew  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
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2.— A  r^<rfciDK  for  the  death  of  King  A1exfini!er  Jannn* 

m,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Pharb^en  {Merrill.  TVxTtt/M). 
4  or  6. — A  fut  In  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elden  who 
succeeded  Joshua  (Judg.  ii,  10). 

!&— The  btigtnniDg  of  the  year  of  trees ;  that  ia,  from 
hence  they  h^n  to  count  the  four  yean  during  which 
tree*  were  Judged  unclean,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
planted  (Ler.  ziz,  33-25).  Some  plare  the  beginning 
of  thew  four  ymrs  on  the  flr^t  day  of  the  month. 

SS.— A  Ihaat  in  memory  of  the  death  of  one  ealled  Niscale- 
nna,  who  had  ordered  the  placing  images  or  flgurea  in 
tlw  Temple,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law ;  but  he 
died,  and  his  orders  were  not  exeruted.  Tlie  Jews 
place  this  under  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
not  known  wlio  this  Niscalenns  was  {MffiiU,Taan.c\X), 

23.— A  fut  for  the  war  of  the  ten  tribee  against  that  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  zx). 

'niey  also  call  to  remembrance  the  idol  of  Micah 
(Judg.  xriU). 

29.— A  memorial  of  the  death  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  an 
enemy  of  the  Jews  (1  Macr.  ri,  1 ;  Merrill.  Taanith), 

30 — Alternate  new  moon  of  the  next  month. 

ADAR. 

ThK  twelfth  mured^  Math  Hvil  ffumth;  twenty-^nnf  days; 
it'oon  9f  FSsBUABT  or  Mabob. 

Dsy  1.— New  moon. 

7 A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  G). 

&,  0. — The  trumpet  sounded  by  way  of  thanksgiring  for 
the  rain  that  fell  tn  this  month,  and  to  pray  for  it  In  fu- 
ture {MftgiUath  Taanith). 
A  fast  in  memory  of  the  sehlnn  between  the  schoola  of 
Shammal  and  Hilld  [called  Taanith  Tsadehim]. 

12. — A  feast  In  memory  of  the  death  of  two  proselytes, 
H(4]ianus  and  Fipus  his  brother,  whom  one  Tyrinus  or 
Tnrianus  would  have  compelled  to  break  the  law,  in  the 
city  of  Laodicea ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
art  contrary  to  the  law  (Selden,  De  Synedr.  lib.  ill,  cap. 
13,  ex  MffriV.  TuanUh). 

13.— Esther's  tut ;  probably  in  memory  of  that  of  Esth.  Ir, 
16  (Geneb.  and  BartdoociV 

A  finuit  in  memory  of  the  death  of  NIcahor,  an  enemy 
of  the  Jews  (1  Maec.  vli,  44;  9  Mace,  xr,  80,  etc.). 
Some  of  the  Hebrews  insist  that  Nlcanor  was  killed  by 
Judith,  sister  of  Judas  Maccabsens. 

14.— The  flmt  Pnrim,  or  lesser  Feast  of  Lots  (Esth.  ix,  21). 
The  Jews  in  the  provinces  ceased  from  the  slaughter  of 
their  enemies  on  Nlsan  14,  and  on  that  day  made  great 
rejoicing;  but  the  Jews  of  Shushan  continued  the 
slaughter  till  the  lOth ;  therefore  Mordecal  settled  the 
Feast  of  Lots  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  this  month. 

IS.  — Tlw  great  Feast  of  Purim  or  Lots ;  the  second  Purim. 
These  three  days,  the  ISUl,  t4th,  and  15th,  are  common- 
ly ealled  the  days  of  Mordecal,  though  the  feast  for  the 
death  of  Nlcanor  has  no  relation  either  to  Esther  or  to 
MordecaL 

The  collectors  of  tlie  half  shekel,  paid  bv  every  Israel- 
ite (Exod.  XXX,  IB),  received  it  on  Adar  15  In  the  cities, 
and  oo  the  25th  in  the  Temple  (Talmud,  Shckilim). 

17.— The  delivenuice  of  the  sages  of  Israel,  who,  iiying 
from  the  persecution  of  Alexander  Jannnus,  king  of  the 
Jewa,  retired  into  the  city  of  Koslik  in  Arabia:  but, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  by  the 
Gentnesk  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  they  escaped  by 
night  (M^rOL  Taanith). 

StX — A  fiuuit  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  from  God  by 
one  called  Onias  Uam-magel,  during  a  great  drought  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  .lannseus  (Me/rill.  Taanith). 

23.— The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  v1, 
16>.  Tlie  day  is  not  known,  so  some  put  it  on  the  16th ; 
the  CnUndnr  of  Sigoniua  puts  it  on  the  23d. 

2S. — A  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the  decilh) 
by  which  the  kings  of  Greece  had  forbidden  the  Jews 
to  duramcise  their  children,  to  observe  the  Ssbbath.,  and 
to  decline  foreign  worship  (.4fe9Al.  Tainith^  et  Gemar. 
Ttumifht  e.  2).— Calmet,  Append. 

VE-ADAR. 

IwmOALABT  MOIfTIL 

When  the  yenr  eoneie'e  of  thirteen  lunar  mon*h%^  thniplaee 
knt,  by  way  of  inieroalaiion*  the  eecond  month  of  Adar.  or 
yf'Adar.    SeeYsas. 

II.  Molem  JvUan  Cdendar  of  the  Temperature  rnd 
Apriatitural  ProdvcU  of  Pcdegfine  for  each  Month  ofths 
Y^nr. — These  were  first  carefully  collected  by  J.  G. 
Buble,  in  a  prize  enay  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Guttingen,  inrioted  in  Latin  among  their  transac- 
tiiiOi  under  the  title  Qdendarium  PalegUnce  (EamomU 
•?««>  (1785),  and  tnmslated  at  large  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
the  FragmeniM  added  to  his  edition  of  Calraet's  Diction- 
ary  (ui,  693  sq.),  of  which  the  subjoined  synopsis  is  an 
sitridKment.  Moch  yalnable  information,  similurly 
(•btained  from  Oriental  itineraries,  combined  with  per- 


sonal observation,  may  be  touna  in  Kitto*s  Phye.  JJwt, 
ofPakMt,  vol.  ii,  ch,  viL     See  also  tho  art.  Palestins. 

JANUARY. 

ir<p^fA«r.— According  to  the  seasons  (q.  v.)  as  divided  among 
the  Hebrews,  this  month  is  the  second  in  winter,  nnd  the  cold 
is  more  or  less  severe  in  different  idtuations.  There  Is  fre- 
quently a  considerable  fall  of  snow,  which,  however,  lu  speed- 
ily dissolved  in  most  places.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  cold 
1m  little  felt  (Joeephus,  Ifor,  v,  4).  Heavy  rains  now  fall,  eft- 
peelally  in  the  night,  which  swell  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Kariy 
in  the  day  the  thermometer  Is  generally  between  40"  and  46**, 
and  it  dora  not  rine  above  8°  or  4°  in  the  afternoon.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  It  becomes 
so  hot  that  travellers  cannot,  without  some  difficulty,  proee- 
cute  their  Journey.    The  wind  is  generally  north  or  east 

Prttduetiofis. — All  kinds  of  grain  or  com  are  now  sown. 
The  beans  are  in  blossom,  and  trees  in  leaf.  Eariiest  appears 
the  blossom  of  the  almond  here,  even  before  it  has  leaves.  If 
the  winter  be  mild,  the  violet  fig  (of  a  longer  shape  than  the 
summer  fig,  and  gathered  early  in  the  spring)  is  still  found  on 
the  trees,  though  they  are  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The  mistle- 
toe and  the  cotton-tree  now  flourish.  Among  the  flowers  and 
garden  herbs  of  this  month,  the  cauliflower,  the  blue  and  the 
white  hyacinth,  the  gold-streaked  dafTodil,  dlflerent  violets, 
tulips  in  great  variety,  wormwood,  the  lentlsc-tree,  anemones, 
ranunculuses,  and  colchlcas,  a  kind  of  lily  resembling  the  Psr- 
sian  when  blown. 

FEBRUARY. 

Weather. — ^Thls  is  much  the  same  as  during  the  last  month, 
except  that  toward  the  closte,  in  southerly  parts,  the  snow  and 
rain  begin  to  cease.  Like  the  other  features  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, this  month  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  heavy  showers  of 
rain  and  sometimes  falls  of  snow.  The  sky  is  frequently  cov- 
ered with  clear  light  clouds;  the  atmosphere  becomes  warm; 
the  wind  continuing  north  or  east,  but  latterly  changing  west- 
ward. During  the  first  14  days  the  mercury  usually  stands 
between  42"  and  47". 

/Vo'/vc'ton&— The  latter  crops  are  now  appearing  above 
ground,  and  a  delightful  verdure  b^ns  to  be  seen  on  every 
side.  Bartey  continues  to  be  sown  tUl  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  beans  acquire  a  husk,  and  are  soon  fit  for  use;  cauli- 
flowers and  parsnips  are  now  gathered ;  the  peach  and  early 
apple  tree  are  blossoming,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbs  are  In 
flower,  which,  says  a  traveller,  "  render  these  parts  so  delight- 
Ail  that  the  beholder  is  often  charmed  and  transported  at  tlie 
sight**  (see  Thomson^s  Tiaoelf^  L,  137). 

MARCH. 

Weaffier.— In  Palestine  this  month  is  the  forerunner  of 
spring,  but  rains,  with  thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over  (Po- 
cocke's  TVawis,  11, 11).  The  weather  is  generally  warm  and 
temperate,  except  on  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly hot,  especially  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  (Thomson*s  7V/irW«, 
iL  27).  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  mercury  stands  at 
58",  and  nearer  the  close  between  66"  and  58"  (Russel,  A  Jeppo^ 
p.  149, 150).  Toward  the  end,  the  rivers  are  much  swollen  by 
rain  and  the  thawing  of  snow  upon  the  tope  of  mountains 
(Egraont  and  Heyman's  TravefA,  i,  385).  Earthquakes  some- 
times take  place,  and  they  are  accounted  for  by  Shaw  In  his 
TraveU^  p.  136. 

ProduetionK.— While  the  wheat  Is  scarcdy  in  ear,  the  bar- 
ley Is  now  ripe  in  Jericho  (ShaWs  Travels^  p.  200, 201).  Indian 
wheat,  rice,  and  com  of  Damascus  are  now  sown  in  Lower 
Egypt  (Thomson's  7>-ao<*^  11, 1G9).  Several  kinds  of  pul*e, 
as  beans,  lentils,  and  chick-pease,  become  ripe  {Uinn'.  R  Tn- 
del.  p.  103).  Every  tree  is  at  this  time  In  full  leaf  (Rusf el's 
Aleppoy  p.  10).  The  fig,  the  palm,  etc,  together  with  many 
shrubs  and  herbs,  are  now  in  blossom.  The  Jericho  plum  be- 
gins to  ripen.  TJie  vine,  having  yielded  its  flr»t  clustem,  is 
pruned.  Various  aromatic  garden  herbs  are  becoming  fit  for 
use. 

APRIL. 
Weather.— TYva  "latter  rafais"  (dipi?,  5^imoi)  now  lall, 

as  Korte  asserts  {ReUte  naeh  dem  fjelftbten  Lande^  p.  489) ;  and 
Shaw  affirms  that  none  are  observed  after  them  until  summer 
( Travel Af  p.  290).  The  rain  ceases  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  the  sky  generally  becomes  serene.  The  sun's  heat  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  but  In  other  parts  of  Jndiea 
the  spring  is  now  moot  delightful  (Maundrell's  Joftr.  p.  9C). 
Cktnceming  the  meteorolc^^  of  Palestine,  some  interesting  ol)- 
servations  are  made  by  Marttl  (F/aofr/,  lii,  226)  and  Dr.  Shaw 
{Trawls,  p.  283).    The  mercury  sdvances  from  60"  to  66". 

ProdtietionM. — ^The  time  of  harvest  depends  upon  the  durs- 
tion  of  the  rainy  season.  After  the  rains  cease,  the  com  soon 
arrives  at  maturity,  according  to  the  situation.  Wheat,  zea 
or  spelt,  and  barley,  now  ripen  (Korte*s  WW««»,  p.  187 ;  Kiner. 
flirr'mthrm.  p.  03).  Tlie  spring  fig  is  still  hard  (Shaw,  p.  290)w 
The  almond  and  orange  tree^  now  produce  fruit  (Manndrell,  p. 
6"),  and  the  terebinth-tree  (*^oak,"  Celsil  fftWobo'.  p.  84)  is  in 
blossom  (Sandys,  p.  176).  A  new  shoot,  bearing  fhitt,  springs 
from  that  branch  of  the  vine  that  was  left  in  the  former  month,, 
which  must  now  be  lopped  (Brocard,  De^eript.  T.  S.  p.  332). 
Syria  and  Palestine  produce  canes  from  which  they  obtain  su- 
gar (Ignatius  von  Rheinfelden,  Hiero^olym,  Pilger/ahrfj  p.  46, 
47X    Tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  etc.,  etc,  are  now  in 
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Hfmr  at  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  (Thevenot,  ill.,  02;  Ranvolf,  i, 
06).  The  graiw  b  now  very  h^^  and  the  Arabs  lead  out  their 
horws  to  pasture  (Marltl,  11,  25,  2^  The  same  it  likewise 
done  in  Persia  (Chardin,  ill,  12). 

MAY. 

Weather. — ^In  this  month  the  summer  season  eommencets 
when  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  renders  the  earth  barren 
CKorte,  p.  257X  A  few  showers  are  observed  about  Aleppo, 
sometimes  aocompanled  with  hail  and  thunder  (Riissel,  p.  151). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  mercury  reaches  70° ;  then 
it  rii>es  gradiully  from  76°  to  80°,  being  greatly  affected  by 
the  direction  of  the  variable  winds.  The  snows  on  Lebanon 
thaw  rapidly  now,  but  the  cold  is  stlU  very  sharp  on  the  sum- 
miU  (MaundrelL,  p.  236). 

Produetiomt.—'The  harvest  is  completed  during  this  month. 
Wheat  is  now  cut  in  Gslilee  (Ilasselquiiit,  p.  81).  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month  barley  is  generally  ripe  (Rgmont  and 
Ilpyman'ii  TV  <v« i^  ii,  27).  Rice,  however,  is  not  quite  ripe 
(Schweigger,  p.  317).  The  early  apples  in  Palestine  now  oome 
to  maturity,  at  least  toward  the  end  of  this  month  (Pococke, 
il,  126).  The  common  early  apples  may  now  be  gathered  in 
the  warmer  situations,  but  the  better  varieties  ripen  later 
(Shawns  TraveU^  p.  120).  Ck>tton  is  said  to  be  sown  in  the 
Holy  LAnd  at  this  period  (Haeselquist,  pi  176).  The  early 
shoots  of  the  vine,  which  had  been  lopped,  now  produce  the 
latter  grapw  (Brocard,  Desrr.  Ter.  Sonet,  p.  332,  333).  They 
stiU  continue,  after  tlw  harvest,  to  sow  various  garden  herbs, 
part  of  which  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  many  of  them,  as  cu- 
cumbers, cauliflowers,  and  others,  come  to  maturity  twice  in 
the  same  year,  in  spring  and  autumn  (Korte,  p.  1S7).  In  Pal- 
estine the  grass  and  herbs  luive  grown  to  such  a  height  this 
month,  that  when  Tlievenot  was  riding  from  Naxareth  to  Acre, 
<in  the  8th  of  May,  they  reached  the  girth  of  his  saddle  (Voy- 
a(;ea  au  Levant^  ii,  671). 

JUNE. 

W^ttfher. — During  this  month  the  sky  is  genenally  clear, 
and  the  weather  becomes  extremely  hot  (Radsivil's  I^rerprin. 
ttieroMlym.  p.  87).  As  the  month  advances,  the  merctiry 
gradually  rises  in  the  morning  fh^m  76°  to  80° ;  in  the  after- 
noon it  sUnds  between  84°  and  02°  (Thevenot,  ill,  12).  The 
inhabitants  pass  their  nights  in  summer  upon  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  which  are  not  rendered  damp  by  any  dew  (Kucsel,  p. 
152).  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  are  not, 
however,  yet  free  from  snow  (I'ococke,  IL,  153). 

/Vo(/uo(}o?}f.— At  Aleppo  the  com  is  sometimes  not  all  cut 
before  the  banning  of  June;  althougli  KuM^ers  testimony 
differs  fmok  thU  aj^^ertion  of  Thevenot's,  yet  Shaw  says  that  In 
Africa  the  harvest  sometimes  lasts  till  the  end  of  June  (7Vrrr- 
Wv,  p.  123).  The  eariy  figs,  black  and  white,  now  ripen  and 
immediately  fall  off.    When  they  do  not  come  to  their  proper 

M<M  and  maturity,  they  are  called  D'^AD,  uAwdoi,  which 

namee  are  used  for  unripe  fhiit  in  general.  The  process  of 
capriflcation  Is  now  performed  (Shaw,  p.  206).  Apples  (a  few 
of  the  earliest  of  the  better  sorts),  pltmis,  mulberries,  cherries, 
Mc.,  are  also  ripe  in  this  month,  but  of  the  last  there  are  very 
few  trees  in  Palestine;  The  cedar  gum,  or  cdn'unt^  a  clear 
white  resin,  which  is  said  to  have  great  medicinal  virtue 
when  hardened,  distils  spontaneously  in  the  summer  time, 
and  without  any  incision  being  made,  from  the  bark  of  tiie 
coniferous  cedar.  In  extracting  a  greater  quantity,  they  cut 
the  bark  (Arvienx,  Mem,  ii,  413,  414).  Of  the  shrubs  and 
herbe,  the  balm-tree  is  worthy  of  notice,  which  gmws  chiefly 
about  Jericha  From  this  the  Arabs,  by  making  an  incision, 
get  the  "  Balm  of  Gilead**  during  this  and  two  following  months 
(Sandys,  Tour^  p.  19T).  The  Arabs,  as  the  summer  sdvances, 
lead  their  flocks  to  the  hUIs  northward  (De  la  Boque,  Voyagt^ 
Pb  174;  Radsiva,  p.  45). 

JULY. 

Wn^her. — All  travellers  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air  this  mmith  afArm  that  the  heat  Is  now  extremely  intense. 
Itadzivil  found  the  brooks  of  the  *^  valley  of  the  terebinths** 
dried  np  on  the  0th.  At  Jerusalem  the  heat  is  mnoh  less  than 
aliout  Jericho  iPvregrin,  Hi  ro  ttl.  p.  07,  0®.  The  snow  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  thawing  gradually  during  the  summer, 
vields  a  lai^  oupply  of  water  to  the  brooks  below.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  afArmed  that  the  snows  oo  the  summits  of  I^b- 
anon  are  entirsly  dissolved  every  year  (Korte,  p.  410).  The 
winds  generally  blow  from  the  west,  but,  when  they  fail,  the 
heat  is  excessive.  The  mercury  usually  stands.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Uie  month,  at  80°,  and  toward  the  end  at  85°  or  66° 
(RiuseL,  p.  152,  153). 

PiodueHona.—GnTfn  are  now  ripe  aboni  Alepp^s  but  re- 
main till  November  or  December  (torte,  p.  571).  Dates  sre 
to  be  found  ripe  at  Jericho,  but  they  seldom  come  to  maturity 
at  Jerusalem  (Shaw,  p.  S!»7).  Apple  and  peer  trees  pre^nt 
ripe  fruit,  but  of  an  inferior  k!nd.  The  nectarine  jrields  a 
fVuit  most  agreeable  in  flavor  and  Immense  in  sise  (*=i'haw,  p. 
13P,  130).  The  vintage  begins  in  favored  situations.  The 
cauliflower  and  pnrsnlp  are  sown  this  month  (Rnsnel,  p.  ^5; 
Fhaw,  a  126).  The  gourd  called  eifrtd  ripens  (RnsM>>,  p.  25). 
There  is  no  longer  a  supply  of  pastursge  for  the  cattle  (Shaw, 
p.  160). 

AUGUffT. 

Wfnthfr. — The  sky  is  serene  and  (air  during  this  month, 
and  the  heat  is  extreme  (Schulz,  LeU.  d.  Hoehat,  v,  272).    The 


mereniy,  until  those  days  when  the  clouds  rise,  oonHnQes  thm 
same  as  in  the  last  month;  afterward  it  falls  about  4°  or  5**. 
So  at  Aleppo  (Russel,  pi  162).  On  the  18th  snow  Is  seen  on 
the  summits  oif  Lebanon  (Korte,  Heiae^  p.  471). 

Prodiie  iunit. — The  first  clnsten  of  the  vine,  which  blossom- 
ed at  Antaradus  in  Mareh,  now  come  to  maturity,  mad  are 
ready  for  gathering  (Brocard,  p.  888).  The  fig,  property  so 
called,  which  remains  a  long  while  on  the  tree,  and  is  alwmjm 
reckoned,  in  the  sacred  writing^^  among  summer  fruit,  may 
now  be  gathered  at  Algiers  (Sliaw,  p.  120).  The  cultivated 
olive-tree  yields  ripe  olives  thk  month  in  the  environs  of  Jeri- 
cho (Tschudi,  /tef/«M).  Pomegranates  ripen.  The  shmb  al- 
Ihuti't^  brought  out  of  ISgypt  into  Fslestine,  puts  fcnth  leav<w 
this  month,  and  then  fragrant  blossoms,  which  the  Turks,  by 
various  artificial  methods,  endeavor  to  produce  sooner  (Rau- 
wolf,  i,  56). 

SEPTE.MBER. 

Weathfr, — The  mercury  remains  the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  as  at  the  end  of  August,  except  that  in  the  after- 
noon it  rises  (Kuesel,  p.  14).  Although  the  days  are  very  hon 
the  nights  are  extremely  cold  (Schulee,  p.  417-420).  Itein 
fsUs  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  but  the  rainy  season  gen- 
erally commences  now  crschndi,  p.  286). 

Produetionit. — Russel  says  that  the  Syrians  betrin  to  ploagh 
about  the  end  of  this  month  iA  feppo,  jk  16).  The  palm  pre- 
sents ripe  dates  now  In  Upper  Eigrpt  (Raddvil,  p.  178).  The 
pomegranate,  pesr,  and  i^nm  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  in 
this  month  in  the  gardens  of  Damnscns  (Schulze,  p.  443).' 
According  to  Korte,  cotton,  which  was  sown  the  year  befone, 
snd  has  lain  all  tlie  winter,  is  now  gathered  ripe  {Rei^e,  p. 
576). 

OCTOBER. 

• 

TTrn/Afr.— The  extreme  heat  is  now  abated,  although  still 
greet  In  the  daytime,  the  air  being  much  refreshed  by  cold  in 
the  night,  by  which  the  dew,  that  is  much  more  dense  in  this 
southern  climate,  is  fh»aen  (Korte,  p.  257).    The  nine  which 

now  fall  are  called  eariy  or  former  rains  (M^l*^,  wpm/iof),  and 

come  in  frequent  showers.  The  winds  are  sddom  very  stronir, 
but  variable.  After  the  rains  the  mereuiy  descends  grmdiiel- 
ly  to  60°  (RusseVs  AUppo^  p.  166). 

/Vor/f/<^'on«.— Wheat  is  sown  by  the  Arabs  about  Algiers 
in  the  middle  of  this  month  (Shaw,  p.  123)  Rut«el  lafomi* 
us  that  it  is  sown  at  Aleppo  about  the  same  time;  so  that  it 
seems  probable  this  is  the  time  of  sowing  it  In  Ftslestine  (^4  Jf- 
;  n,  p.  16).  The  third  cluftera  of  the  vine,  which  in  the  month 
of  May  luid  produced  nnother  small  branch,  loaded  with  the 
latter  grapes,  must  be  gathered  this  month  (Brocard,  p,  833). 
The  olive-tree  produces  ripe  olives  towsrd  the  latter  end  of 
October  in  the  empire  of  Bf  oroeoo,  and  the  pomc^^nate  alf^o 
now  yields  ripe  fruit  at  the  same  place  (Hiist,  p.  804,  807). 
Lettuces,  endives,  cresses,  spinach,  beets,  etc.,  may  he  gather- 
ed at  Algiers  from  this  month  till  June  (EOiaw's  IWiiwis,  n. 
126X 

NOVPJiDER. 

Weathfr.—Jf  the  rains  have  not  already  fallen,  ther  certain- 
ly fall  this  month  (Shaw's  TrareU,  p.  SrO).  The  snn*s  heat, 
although  not  so  great  In  the  daytime,  is,  however,  still  rio- 
lent;  but  the  nights  are  very  cold  and  uncomfnrtaUe  for 
travellers,  many  of  whom  Journey  by  night,  carrying  tor«he<« 
before  them  (Cotovlc.  Itin.  Hino*.  p.  334).  The  mercury,  as 
the  month  advanco^  gradually  falls  fh>m  60°  to  50°  (Russel, 
p.  166). 

Prt  duetiont. — This  is  the  time  for  the  general  eowlnfr  of 
com,  as  wheat,  sea  or  spelt,  and  barley,  in  Palestine,  at  Alep- 
po,  and  In  Ix>wer  Egypt  (Korte,  p.  180;  Shaw,  p.  128^.  Dates 
are  still  gathered  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  this  month  (TliriRi- 
son,  Ii.  176).  The  trees  till  thUi  period  retain  th^r  leave;*; 
and  at  Aleppo  the  vintage  lasts  to  the  15th  ijuit  (Ruseel,  p.  14>. 

DECEMBER. 

ITeo/A^r.— This  is  the  first  winter  month ;  the  cold  is  plerr- 
ing,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  those  not  inured  to  the  climate. 
Yet  rain  I*  more  common  than  snow,  which,  when  It  falln, 
very  quickly  thaws  (Korte,  p.  5S5;  MaritI,  iL  187).  The 
winds,  as  In  the  last  month,  usually  blow  from  the  east  or 
north.  They  are  seldom  violent.  The  mercury  stands  at  46°, 
and  is  subject  to  very  slight  alterations  (Russel,  p.  156,  IftS). 

Prodfietuma. — Com  and  pulse  are  sown  during  this  month, 
as  at  the  end  of  October.  Sugar^anes  now  ripen,  Mn<i  arc 
cut  down  at  Cyprus  (Cotovlcus,  Itintr.  Hirro*.  p.  18T).  The 
grasa  and  herbs  are  again  springing  out  of  the  ground  after 
the  rains,  and  the  Arabs  now  drive  their  flocks  down  fVom  the 
mountains  into  the  plains  (Rauwolf,  1, 118).  See  Aouoci.Tinuc 

CALENDAR,  Bom  an.  For  this  in  its  moirt  coir- 
plete  and  final  form,  the  world  is  indebted  to  JdIium 
CsMr,  who,  daring  his  office  as  Pondfex  Maximns,  an^ 
dertook  the  memorable  task  known  as  the  ^*  reform 
of  the  calendar."  The  Boman  year  had  hitherto  cnn* 
sfsted  of  855  days,  with  a  month  of  thirty  days  inter- 
calated every  tbiiti  year,  so  that  the  average  length 
of  the  year  was  S65  days.  This  airangement  was  at- 
tributeid  to  Numa  Pompillns,  who  added  two  months 
I  to  the  short  year  of  Bomalaa;  its  xegulation  was  left 
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to  the  pontift.  If  tiw  intercaUtion  had  been  regnlar- 
\j  made,  the  Romans  would  hitve  lost  neariy  one  day 
m  every  four  yean,  since  the  real  length  of  the  solar 
rear  is  aboat  365^  days ;  bnt  the  bosiness  was  so  care- 
lessly executed  that  the  dUference  between  the  civil 
and  the  solar  year  sometimes  amounted  to  several 
months.  Casar  called  on  the  astronomers,  especially 
on  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  to  rectify  the  discrepancy 
and  prevent  future  error.  It  was  determined  to  make 
the  first  of  January  of  the  Roman  year  U.C.  709  coin- 
cide with  the  first  of  January  of  the  solar  year  which 
we  call  B.C.  45.  But  it  was  calculated  that  this  Jan. 
1  of  the  year  U.C.  709  would  be  67  days  in  advance  of 
the  true  time ;  in  other  words,  it  would  not  concur 
with  Jan.  1  of  B.C.  45,  but  with  Oct.  22  of  B.C.  46. 
Two  intercalary  months,  making  toother  67  days, 
were  therefore  inserted  between  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember and  the  first  of  December  of  the  year  U.C. 
708.  An  intercalary  month  of  28  days  had  already 
been  added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  to  the 
old  method.  The  Roman  year  706  was  thus  made  to 
consist  in  all  of  the  prodigious  number  of  445  days  (i.  e. 
855-1-23+67).  It  was  hence  scofllngly  called  *'the 
year  of  confusion  ;*'  more  justly  it  should  be  named,  as 
Macrobius  observes,  **  the  last  year  of  confhsion.'*  To 
prevent  future  errors,  the  year  was  lengthened  from 
356  to  865  days,  each  month  except  February  being 
lengthened  (by  one  or  two  days,  nearly  alternately), 
according  to  the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as 
the  flolar  year  consists  of  very  nearly  865^  days,  it  was 
manifestly  necessary  to  add  one  day  in  every  four 
years,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  February,  as  at 
pre!>ent  in  our  **  leap  year.**  Such  was  the  famous 
Jnliau  Calendar,  which,  with  a  slif^ht  alteration,  con- 
tinoes  in  use  in  all  Christian  countries  to  the  present 
day. 

Gregorian  Calendar. — ^The  addition  of  one  day  for 
every  four  years  would  be  correct  if  the  solar  year 
constated  exactly  of  365^  days,  or  865  days  and  6  hours ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  consists  of  only  865  days,  5  hours,  47 
miuates,  51^  seconds ;  so  that  the  Julian  year  is  longer 
than  the  true  solar  year  by  about  12  minutes.  Cae- 
sar's astronomers  are  supposed  to  have  been  aware  of 
this,  but  to  have  neglected  it.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  A.D.  1582,  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year  was 
found  to  be  about  10  days  behind  the  true  time,  the 
vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  2l8t 
of  March,  its  date  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325. 
The  time  of  Etister,  therefore,  and  of  the  other  mova- 
ble festivals,  bad  been  unsettled  by  the  progressive 
recession  of  days,  and  it  was  matter  of  importance  for 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  purposes  that  the  calen- 
dar should  be  rectified.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.) 
therefore  *^  ordained  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted 
from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what,  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  15th  of  Octot)er,  1582 ;  and  in  order  that  this 
displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.) 
shoald  not  be  counted  a  leap-year,  except  every  fourth 
hundredth,  beginning  with  1600.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ference between  the  civil  and  the  natural  rear  will  not 
amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  Italy  the  pope  was  exactly  obej'ed.  In 
France  the  change  took  place  in  the  same  3'ear,  by 
calling  the  lOtb  the  2Uth  of  December.  In  the  Low 
Countries,  the  change  was  from  the  15th  of  December 
to  the  25th  ;  bnt  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  commnnity  till  the  year  1700.  The  Romanist 
oationB  in  general  adopted  the  style  ordained  by  their 
sovereign  pontiff;  bnt  the  Protestants  were  then  too 
much  inflamed  against  Romanism  in  all  its  relations 
to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement  from 
such  hands.  The  Lu^crans  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Countries, 
at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had  become  neces- 
my  to  omit  tleten  instead  often  days.    A  bill  to  this 


effect  had  been  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Eng> 
land  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  not 
till  1751,  and  after  great  inconvenience  had  l>een  ex- 
perienceid  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difFerenqp 
of  the  reckoning,  that  an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  II, 
1751)  for  equalizing  the  stylo  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  enacted  that  eleven  days  should  be  omit- 
ted after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  so  that  the  ensu- 
ing day  should  be  the  14th."  Uussia  still  adheres  to 
the  Old  Style,  so  that  her  reckoning  b  now  12  daya 
behind  that  of  tiie  rest  of  Europe. 

Calendar  oftke  French  Republic. — By  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  on  Nov.  24, 1793,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  new  era  should  date  from  the  beginning  of  tbo 
Republic,  Sept.  22,  1792;  the  midnight  preceding 
which,  being  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  fixe<l  upon  as 
the  epoch,  from  which  the  years  were  to  be  reckoned 
as  Year  One,  Year  Two,  etc.  The  j'ear  was  divided 
into  12  months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names 
were  given,  as  Vendemiaire  (vintage  month),  Brumaire 
(foifgy  month),  Frimaire  (frost  month),  etc.  The 
months  were  divided  into  periods  of  10  days,  called 
Primid!,  Duodi,  TMdi,  etc.  The  tenth  day  was  to  be 
the  day  of  rest,  the  Christian  Sabbath  being  done 
away.  Five  intercalary  days  were  added  for  each 
year,  viz.  the  festivals  of  6'efiMw,  Labor,  Action,  Ae- 
ward^  Opimcm.  In  every  fifth  year  there  was  to  bo 
an  intercalarv  festival  of  The  Revchidun.  This  calen- 
dar  went  into  use  Nov.  26, 1793,  and  was  abolished  in 
1805  by  Napoleon,  who  ordered  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar to  be  resumed  on  Jan.  1, 1806. — Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  ii,  836 ;  Penny  Cyclopoedia,  s.  v. ;  Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia,  s.  v.     See  Chromoloot. 

CALENDAR,  Ecclesiastical. — I.  A  table  of  the 
order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  holy  days 
in  the  year  (so  called  from  the  caUnda^  or  first  day  of 
the  Roman  month).  The  oldest  extant  calendar  con- 
taining the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of  Silvius  (A.D. 
448),  published  in  the  Acta  Sanct,  June  (vii,  176). 
There  is  a  frafrment  of  a  Gothic  calendar,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  4th  century,  covering  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  whole  of  November,  which  gives  seven 
days  with  saints'  names.  It  may  be  found  in  Mai, 
Scriptor.  Veter.  nova  coUectio,  v,  1.  See  Feasts  and 
Fasts. 

II.  The  Fcuti,  or  catalogues  in  which  difiPerent 
churches  preserved  the  names  of  those  saints  whom 
they  especially  honored,  as  their  lishops,  mart3'rs, 
etc.,  to  which  they  added  the  names  of  some  other 
saints,  but  generally  those  of  the  neighboring  church- 
es. The  calendars  differed  from  the  martyrologies 
in  this,  that  the  former  contained  but  few  names  of 
saints  unconnected  with  the  particular  church;  the 
latter  contained  all  the  saints  honored  by  the  whole 
Church.  The  most  ancient  known  calendar  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which,  according  to  Baillet,  was 
formed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  under 
Pope  Liberius,  or,  according;  to  Chatelain,  in  336,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  (Antwerp,  1634,  ed.  Boucher).  See 
Landon,  Fed.  Diet,  ii,  488.  The  most  copious  work  on 
the  subject  is  Assemani,  Kaltndaria  EcclegicB  Universn 
(Rom.  1755,  6  vols.  4to).  The  present  Saints'  Calen* 
dar  of  the  Romish  Church  is  ver}'  copious :  it  may  be 
found,  more  or  less  complete,  in  the  Roman  almanacs 
from  year  to  year. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  retained  the  Roman- 
ist Calendar  (with  the  saints'  days  of  that  age)  at  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Piper  constructed  in  1850  an 
Evangelical  Calendar  for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany,  which  is  issued  annually,  full  of 
biographical  and  other  matter  of  interest^  along  with 
the  calendar  of  feast«,  fasts,  etc.  See  Piper,  Die  Fer- 
bestenmy  d.  Ecang,  Kcdenders  (Berlin,  1850). 

The  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands 
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in  the  large  editions  of  the  Prajrer-book,  connsts  of 
nine  colnmns :  the  fint  contains  the  golden  namber  or 
cycle  of  the  moon ;  the  second  shows  the  days  of  the 
month  in  their  nnmerical  order ;  the  third  contains  the 
Qominical  or  Sunday  letter ;  the  fourth  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  (this  was  the  Ronuin  method  of  com- 
putation, and  was  used  by  the  early  Christians) ;  the 
fifth  contains  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  as  also 
some  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  set  down  for 
public  convenience  rather  than  for  reverence ;  and  the 
remaining  four  contain  the  portions  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Apocrypha  appointed  for  the  daily  lessons. 

The  list  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  includes  a  num- 
ber of  the  Romish  holidays,  properly  so  called,  viz. :  Lu- 
cian,  priest  and  martyr,  Jan.  8 ;  Hilary,  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, Jan.  13 ;  Priscn,  virgin  and  martyr,  Jan.  18 ; 
Fabian,  l)ishop  and  martyr,  Jan.  20 ;  Agnes,  virgin  and 
martyr,  Jan.  21 ;  Vincent,  deacon  and  martyr,  Jan. 
22 ;  filasius,  bishop  and  martyr,  Feb.  8 ;  Agatha,  vir- 
gin and  mart}T,  Feb.  5 ;  Valentine,  bishop  and  martyr, 
Feb.  14;  David,  tutelar  saint  of  Wales,  March  1; 
Cedde  or  Chad,  bishop,  March  2 ;  Perpetua,  martyr, 
Blarch  7;  Gregor}-,  bishop  and  confessor,  March  12; 
Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  March  17 ;  Edward, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  March  18;  Benedict,  abbot, 
March  21 ;  Richard,  bishop,  April  8 ;  Ambrose,  bish- 
op, April  4;  Alphege,  archbishop,  April  19;  George, 
saint  and  martyr,  April  23 ;  Cross,  invention  of,  May 
8;  John,  saint,  evangelist.  May  6;  Dnnstan,  arch- 
bishop. May  19 ;  Augustine,  archbishop,  May  26  ; 
Bede,  venerable.  May  27 ;  Nicomede,  martyr,  June  1 ; 
Boniface,  bishop  and  martyr,  June  6;  Alban,  saint 
and  martyr,  June  17;  Edward,  transUtion  of,  June 
20;  Mary,  Virgin,  visitation  of,  July  2 ;  Martin,  bish- 
op and  confessor,  July  4 ;  Swithin,  bishop,  J  uly  15 ; 
Margaret,  virgin  and  martyr,  July  20;  Magdalene, 
saint  Mary,  July  22;  Anne,  saint,  July  28;  Lammas 
Day,  Aug.  1 ;  Transfiguration  of  our  I^ord,  Aug.  6 ; 
Jesus,  name  of,  Aug.  7;  Laurence,  archdeacon  and 
martyr,  Aug.  10;  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  Aug. 
28 ;  John  Baptist,  beheading  of,  Aug.  29 ;  Giles,  abbot 
and  confessor,  Sept.  1 ;  Enurchus,  bishop,  Sept.  7 ; 
Mary,  Virgin,  nativity  of,  Sept.  8;  Holy  Cross,  recov- 
ery of,  Sept.  14;  Lambert,  bishop  and  martyr,  Sept. 
17 ;  Cyprian,  archbishop  and  martyr,  Sept.  26  ;  Je- 
rome, priest  and  confessor,  Sept.  80 ;  Remigius,  bish- 
op, Oct.  1 ;  Faith,  virgin  and  martyr,  Oct.  6;  Denys, 
liishop  and  martyr,  Oct.  9;  Edward,  translation  of, 
Oct.  18 ;  Ethelreda,  virgin,  Oct.  17 ;  Crispin,  saint  and 
martyr,  Oct.  26 ;  Leonard,  confessor,  Nov.  6 ;  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Nov.  11 ;  Britins,  bishop,  Nov. 
13 ;  Machutus,  bishop,  Nov.  15 ;  Hugh,  bishop,  Nov. 
17  ;•  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  Nov.  20;  Cecilia,  vir- 
gin and  martyr,  Nov.  22 ;  Clement  I,  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr. Nov.  28 ;  Catharine,  virgin  and  martyr,  Nov.  25 ; 
Nicholas,  bishop,  Dec.  6;  Lucy,  virgin  and  martyr, 
Dec.  13;  O  Sapientia,Dec.  16;  Silvester,  bishop,  Dec. 
81. 

These  are  omitted  in  the  calendar  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  which  retains  only  the  scrip- 
tural festivals.  Wheatly  assigns  the  following  rea- 
sons for  their  retention  by  the  English  Church  : 

**  Some  of  them  l>eing  retained  upon  account  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  which  usually  make  their  returns  on 
these  days,  or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after  them, 
which  are  called  in  the  writs  ViffU.  Fest,  or  Croat.,  as  in 
I'igil.  Martin,  Fest.  Martin,  Crtut,  Martin,  and  the 
like.  Others  are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for  the 
sake  of  such  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  others, 
as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  tutelar 
saints,  as  the  Welshmen  do  of  St.  David,  the  shoe- 
makers of  St.  Crispin,  etc.  And  again,  churches  being 
in  several  places  dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these 
saints,  it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such  places  to 
have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon  those  days,  so  that  the 
people  would  probably  be  displeased  if,  either  in  this 
or  the  former  case,  their  favorite  saint^s  name  should 


be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Besides,  the  historiea 
which  were  writ  before  the  Reformation  do  frequently 
speak  of  transactions  happening  upon  such  a  holy  day, 
or  about  such  a  time,  without  mentioning  the  month ; 
relating  one  thing  to  be  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  an- 
other about  Martinmas,  etc.,  so  that,  were  these  names 
quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  when  several  of  these  transactions  happened. 
But  for  this  and  the  foregoing  reapons  our  second  re- 
formers under  queen  Elizabeth  (though  all  thoee  days 
had  been  omitted  in  both  books  of  king  Edward  VI, 
excepting  St.  George's  Day,  Lammas  Day,  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  St.  Clement,  which  were  in  his  second  book) 
thought  convenient  to  restore  the  names  of  them  to  the 
calendar,  though  not  with  any  regard  of  their  being 
kept  holy  by  the  Church."  —Wheatly,  On  Camnum 
Prayer,  ch.  i ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  62 ;  Piper, 
in  Herzog's  HeaUEncykhpadie,  vii,  282 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity,  ch.  xxvi,  §  5 ;  Chri§tian  Bmembran- 
oer,  xl,  891. 

Calenddniin  FeBttim,  Feast  r/the  Caiendt,  This 
heathen  festival  was  retained  by  many  Christians,  and 
is  called  btfta  and  tfota.  It  was  in  some  perioda  cele- 
brated, with  great  indecencies,  under  the  nameayVsteas 
kaleneLtrum,  Jestum  hypodiaconorvm,  festum  gtuUorum, 
In  later  times,  the  people  met  masked  in  the  churches, 
and,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
I  mock  bishop,  who  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  them 
,  suited  to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  Fathers  and 
councils  long  labored  to  ref  train  this  license,  but  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  Tertnllian,  Chr}'808tom,  and  Angnstine 
declaim,  in  the  strongest  term»,  against  this  festival ; 
and  the  Council  in  Tnillo,  A.D.  692,  forbids  the 
dancings  which  were  used  both  by  men  and  women, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  In  some  in- . 
stances  the  practice  of  sacrificing  a  calf  was  adopted, 
especially  at  the  bota,  a  feast  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
Council  of  Auxerre  takes  notice  of  the  remains  of  some 
heathen  superstition  in  France,  in  offering  a  hind  or 
calf,  which  it  designates  a  diabolical  observation.-* 
Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  xx ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Calend&nizn  Fratres,  or  Calendar  Brdkren.  a  so- 
ciety formerly  spread  over  France,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Saxony 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  assembled  in  various 
places  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  regulate  the 
observance  of  the  ensuing  festivals,  the  distribution 
of  alms,  days  of  fasting,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  etc. 
It  wa5«,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  beneficial  society,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  afterward 
led  to  abuses,  carousals,  etc.,  and  moat  of  the  societies 
were  a1)otished  at  tho  Reformation.  Some,  however, 
were  still  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'.  Even  in  tlie  Protestant  city  of  Bruns- 
wick a  "  cAland"  has  nominally  maintained  itself.  One 
caland  (*'  the  caland  of  princes  at  Kahla*')  consisted 
merely  of  members  of  princely  houses ;  severjil  (as,  e.  g. 
the  caland  at  Bergen)  of  knights  and  members  of  the 
higher  cler^;  others  of  knights  only.  See  Feller, 
Diss,  de  Fratr.  Kai.  (Frankf.  1692,  4to);  Blumberg, 
Ueher  d.  Cnhndsbrud'^r  (Chemn.  1721);  Ledebur,  in 
vol.  iv  of  the  MdrUschi  Forsckungen  (Berl.  1850). 

Calf  (prop,  ijr,  t'gel,  fioaxoc;  ^em.  t^^^lf,  ffflak', 
SafiaXtQ ;  sometimes  ^'B  or  *1D,  par,  a  steer  or  young 
bullock ;  also  periphrastically  l^a  •;?»  «»  ofihe  herd), 
the  young  of  the  ox  species.  See  Beeve  ;  Bull,  etc. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  calves,  be- 
cause they  were  made  use  of  commonly  in  sacrifices. 
The  "fatted  calf"  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  aa 
the  choicest  animal  food.  It  was  stall-fed,  A^uently 
with  special  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  Amos  vi,  4; 
Luke  XV,  23).  The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  is 
to  an  ancient  custom  of  ratifying  a  contract  or  oovc»- 
nant,  in  the  observance  of  which  an  animal  was  slain 
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nd  diia«d.  Hid  lie  pifties  pwstd  betwMn  the  tkiW 
(fflmp.  Homer,  Jl.  iii,  2W),  oi^irylng  tlieir  wiUinB- 
iKM  n  be  so  divided  UKmielvee  if  they  fuled  to  per- 
(™  ibeir  covMiBEt  (Gen.  xi,  9,  10.  17,  IS).  The 
upRHion  "c»1tm  of  out  U|B,'  in  Hofc  xiv,  %  a 
apiniire,  nKniCving  Ihe  fruiu  ol  our  lip*  (Wolf, 
Jnad  labiorTim,  Vileb.  1711).  A«  calve*  were 
nol  in  uerifice*,  the  injunction  lequira  lu  U  Ten- 
ia- ihe  HcriAce  of  pnja  and  pr»iM  lo  Ood,  iiuUad 
of  ibe  uiimal  ueriAm  (Heb.  xiii,  16).      Campara 

CtLr-WoBSBip.— This  appear*  to  have  originated 
io  Efffpti  "here  we  know  that  hralei  of  nearly  all 


of  Ihe  varioaa  aornes  Into  which  that  countiy  was  di- 
tided.     See  AiriXAi.  WoitaaiF.     Of  all  these  croa- 
tunt,  bovever,  the  calf,  or  rutber  bullock,  leema  tc 
ban  been  most  f^nernlly  adored,  espedolly  a  pecnKai 
description,  ortathcrpccnliarly-colDredbull,  to  which, 
mder  the  name  of  Apia  or  MneviB,  divine  honors  of 
Ibe  most  eitraotdinarr  kind  were  puid  thronghou( 
Eeypl.     It  is  from  this  fotia  of  idolatry  that  the  scrlp- 
Imal  eiamples  of  calf-worship  are  clearly  der 
Yet  il  is  possible  that  the  commentatoTa  am  not  i 
ccrreft  in  supposing  ApU  to  be  the  deity  whose 
tbip  was  hnilatcd  by  the  Jews,  *t  least  in  the  fin 
nance.    The  Egyj^isne  gave  thnC  name  to  a  living 
linll  wbich  they  worahippc^  at  Memphis ;  but  they 
•bo  worshipped  another  living  ball  In  the  city  of  On, 
«  HsIiopoUs,  which  they  called  ifv,  or,  according  to 
the  Greek  form,  Mntv'i,  and  which  they  adored  as  the 
liring  emblem  of  the  sun.      Now  the  Israelites,  from 
Ibe  circomrtancs  of  their  living  in  Ibo  Und  ofGoFlien, 
in  or  near  which  Heliopolis  was  situated,  and  also  from 
the  oinnectian  of  Joseph,  the  bead  of  their 
irithojie  ofthe 


been  well  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  idola- 
try. It  is  also  very  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
joiDrd  in  those  ritea  during  thdr  sojourn.  We  might 
tlwFefon  natnrnlly  snppose  that  they  would  adopt  them 
en  this  occasion ;  and  the  supposition  that 
ibey  did  !o  a  confirmed  by  a  very  curloos 
fact,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  as 
bemng  upon  this  question.  Champollion 
hii  obierved,  in  his  POBfAaiB  fjspfi™,  that 
Mnerii  is  said  by  Porpbyr}'  and  Plutarch 
lo  hare  been  a  bitiet  bull,  aa  Apis  nnques- 

U  Dot  Che  case  with  regard  to  Ihe  existing 
ransins  of  ancient  Egj'ptj  for,  although 
IntbeEgi-ptian  painting  Apis  is  either  col- 
ored black  or  black  and  white,  Mnevii,  on 
Ihe  conlnrv,  in  the  only  ligure  of  him 
hilbeno  diicDvered,  is  colored  tri^  gtU 
Job.  erideBtly  with  the  iDlentifln  of  repre- 
senting a  gMtn  imagr.  This  fact,  though 
not  a  conclusive  piwof,  affbrds  a  strong 


preanmption  that  the  golden  calf  waa  made  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  farm  and  color  of  the  images  of  Uae- 
via.  The  annexed  engraving  repreaents  thb  sym- 
bolical deity  of  Heliopolis  aa  he  is  painted  on  Ihe  cof- 
fin of  a  mummy  at  Turin,  the  name  being  distinctly 
written  in  hieroglyphlcal  charaetere,  Mhe,  without  tha 
Greek  termioalion.  It  differs  in  color  only,  and  not 
in  form,  from  another  painting  on  the  same  coffin, 
which  bears  tha  name  of  Apis.  Both  have  the  aame 
trap[dng* — tba  aua's  di>k  between  the  boms,  sur* 
niounlad  by  the  jdume  of  ostrich  feathers,  signifying  * 
Justice,  and  the  whip,  the  emlilem  of  powerj  and  both 
are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  representinc  the  spir- 
it of  the  gods.  The  bull  Slnevia  or  line— for  b.*  is 
merely  a  Greek  termlnatlaii^waB  sumplucutlv  lodged 
in  the  city  On  or  Heliopolis,  and  Ibis  is  all'lhst  wa 
find  recorded  of  him  in  ancient  writers.     Far  mtire  an- 

rerbaps  forever.  Tha  only  circumstance  which  ia  of 
Importance,  save  that  tho  Irraelitea  fell  into  hb  wor- 
(hlp,  is  that  he  appears  to  have  represented  the  zodiacal 

anomaly,  Api",  whose  ainibutes  all  coincide  with  those 
of  the  inn,  was  black.  The  worship  paid  lo  him, 
though  laslbig  till  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  hle- 
rnrcliy,  gradually  diminished  before  the  more  i  mpnrtant 
and  popular  rites  of  Apis,  and  littla  ia  said  of  Muevia. 
See  Idolatrt. 

1.  The  moiit  ancient  a^d  remarkable  notice  in  the 
Scriptures  on  this  head  Is  that  of  the  golden  calf  which 
was  cast  by  Aaron  nhile  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
at  the  fbot  of  Slnal.  In  Exnd.  xxxii,  4,  we  are  lold 
that  Aaron,  constrained  by  Ihe  ppople,  in  Ihe  absence 
of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings 

«.B  u«u  VI  .o.,.   „.^, <<t  the  people,  io  represent  the  Elohim  which  bronght 

iliesof  Ihatcitv,  must  have  :  Israel  out  of  Egj'pL    He  Is  also  said  lo  have  "finished 


I  giHvIng-tool  ;'*  but  tho  word  C^n,  cht'rrl, 
in  a  mould  (comp.  2  Kings  v,  S3,  Anih.  Vera. 
'bags;"  Sept,  euXoraic)-     Bochart  (_Hienxs.  lib.  ii, 
"he  placed  the  ear. 


AadeDt  Egyptian  saersA  Viit  Mserfa. 


Bronxe  Fl^re  qf  ApU.    S.  The  Uarks  on 

rings  in  a  bag."  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  vlli,  U\ 
Probably,  however.  It  means  that,  after  the  ralf  had 
been  cast,  Aaron  omamenled  il  with  the  scnlptured 
wings,  (bathers,  and  other  marks  which  were  rlm- 
ilorly  represented  on  the  stntucsof  Apis,  elc.  (Wll- 
kinson,  iv,  846).  It  does  not  srem  likely  that  Ihe 
e:ir-ring9  would  have  provided  the  enomions  qnan' 
tity  of  gold  required  for  a  an/id  fi gore.  More  prob 
ably  It  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold, 
a  process  which  is  known  to  have  exisud  In  Egypt. 
"Agildfdox  covered  with  a  pall"  was  an  emblem 
of  Osiris  OV'ilhinson,  Iv,  835).     See  Gold, 

To  punish  the  apostasy,  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then,  grinding  It  to  powder,  scattered  it  over 
tho  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced 
in  Ihe  drinkers  effects  similsr  to  the  water  of 
Jealoui'y  (Num.  v).  He  probably  adopted  this 
course  as  the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow 
lo  their  snper^tlllon  (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Pint.  Dt 
II.  p.  362),  or  as  an  allegrrlcal  act  (Job  xv,  16), 
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or  with  reference  to  an  Egyptian  cnstom  (Herod.  U, 
41;  Puli  SyMjpnSf  in  loc.).  It  has  aliruya  been  a 
difficulty  to  explain  the  procen  which  he  used ;  some 
account  for  it  by  liis  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgot- 
ten art  («uch  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchemy) 
by  which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet 
(J9r'^»e  des  Lou)  inyokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advant^^^e  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties. 
Bochart  and  Ro^enmuller  merely  think  that  he  cut, 
ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  as  was  used 
to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Joseph us.  Ant,  viii,  7,  8). 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Ueb.  term  here  ren- 
dered **  burnt"  (hl^iS,  Sept.  caroraiw)  properly  has 
this  signification  (Havemick*s  Introd.  to  the  Pmtat.  p. 
292).  Those  commentators  who  have  been  at  so  great 
pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Moses  reduced  the 
golden  calf  to  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  potable  in  wa- 
ter seem  to  have  overlooked  the  consideration  that,  as 
the  science  of  making  gold  leaf  for  gilding  was  already 
pmctised  in  Eg}*pt,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty, 
even  if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  discover- 
ed, in  effecting  the  object.     See  Metal. 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated  with 
certain  Egyptian  proseljrtes  (Godwjm's  Mob,  and  Aar. 
iv,  5) ;  Hur,  '*the  desert's  martyr,"  was  killed  for  op- 
posing it;  Abulfeda  sa3'^8  that  all  except  12,000  wor- 
shipped it;  when  made,  it  was  magically  animated 
(Exod.  xxxii,  24).  "  The  devil, "  says  Jonathan,  '*  got 
into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot, 
Worksy  y,  898).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii,  146)  calls  it  ''a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  which  loved," 
This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (according  tio  the  Mo- 
hammedans), but  by  al-Sameri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whoso 
de5cendanto  still  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust  fh>m  the  footsteps 
of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
host,  and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which 
immediately  began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  hell  more  than  forty  days,  being  the  number  of  days 
of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Koranj  ed.  Davenport,  p. 
7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Legendt,  p.  125).  It  was  a 
Jewish  proverb  that  **  no  punishment  befiilleth  the  Is- 
raelites in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf" 
(Godwyn,  ui  tup.).    See  Aaron. 

2.  The  next  notice  refers  to  an  event  which  occur- 
red ages  after,  when  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  return- 
ing from  his  long  exile  in  F^o'p^  ^^^  °P  ^^o  i^^ols  in 
the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  (comp.  Josephus, 
WoTy  iv,  i,  1)  and  the  other  in  Bethel,  tho  two  ex- 
tremes of  his  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  so  more  effect- 
ually to  separate  them  from  the  house  of  David.  Tem- 
ples were  built  and  altars  erected  for  these  images ; 
prieste  were  appointed  from  all  the  tribes  without  dis- 
tinction, and  tlie  priestly  functions  performed  even  by 
the  monarch  himself.  Tho  calves  continued  to  be  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the  captivity.  Tho 
calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  b}-  his  son  Shalmaneser 
(1  Kings  XV,  29;  xvii,  13;  Prideaux,  Connectton,  i, 
15).  Jeroboam^s  sin  is  always  mentioned  whenever 
his  name  is  used  (1  Kings  xi,  40;  xii,  26<dd;  2  Chron. 
xi,  15;  Hos.  viii,  5,  C;  x,  5;  xiii,  2).  See  Jero- 
boam. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  Cclsns 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed  deity 
(called  Qa^fiaitO  f/  'OviijX — a  story  at  the  source  of 
which  Tertullian,  Ovoroinic,  Ap^L  16;  Ad  Nat.  i,  14, 
could  only  guess)  sprang  from  some  misnnderstendlng 
of  such  emblems  as  the  golden  calf  (Minuc.  Pel.  ApfU. 
ix).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  Origen  conjec- 
tured, th^it  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the 
absurd  mystic  Opkiam,  or  Ophite  Gnostics  (Tacitus, 


ffitt.  ▼,  4 ;  Herivale,  Hiit.  of  Emp,  vi,  564).     See* 
Ass's  Head. 

Theory  o/thU  Idolatiy, — ^This  almost  incomprefaenai- 
I  ble  degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  particolarly 
in  the  first  instence,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing 
I  influences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Israel- 
I  ites  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  amid  the 
I  daUy  practice  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
image  of  a  sacred  calf,  surrounded  by  other  symboU, 
carried  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armies, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  depicted  in  the  processions 
of  Barneses  the  Great  or  Sesostris.    The  acoompany- 
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ing  figure  is  a  representetion  of  a  calf-idol,  copied  from 
the  original  collection  made  by  the  artists  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Cairo.  It  is  recumbent,  with  hu- 
man eyes,  the  skin  flesh-colored,  and  the  whole  after- 
parts  covered  with  a  white  and  sky-blue  diapered  dra- 
pery ;  the  horns  are  not  on  tho  head,  but  above  it,  and 
contain  within  them  the  symbolical  globe  surmounted 
by  two  feathers.  Upon  the  neck  is  a  blue  and  yellow 
yoke,  and  the  flagellum,  of  various  colors,  is  suspend- 
ed over  the  back;  the  whole  is  fixed  npon  a  broad 
stend  for  canning,  as  here  shown.  The  rendering  of 
the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  alludes  to  the  image  being  fin- 
ished with  a  graving-tool,  is  obviously  correct,  for  all 
the  lines  and  toolings  of  the  covering  doth,  of  the 
eyes,  and  of  the  feathers  must  have  required  that  man- 
ual operation  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  idolatrous  form  is  either  Apis  or  Mnevis ;  it  may 
perhaps  represent  the  sun's  first  entrance  into  Taurus, 
or,  mora  probably,  Im  a  symbol  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians by  an  undeeiphered  designation,  and  certainly 
understood  by  the  Eilomites  of  later  ages,  who  called 
it  bahumed  and  Lhftntfy  or  the  calf,  the  mysterious  (bm- 
ma  mttndi;  according  to  Yon  Hammer  (Pref.  to  An- 
cient Alphabets),  the  Kabathaean  secret  of  secrets,  or  the 
beginning  and  return  of  ever}'  thing.  With  the  em- 
blems on  the  back,  it  may  have  symbolized  tho  plural 
Elohim  long  before  the  cabalistical  additions  of  this 
mysterious  type  had  changed  the  figure.  At  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  this  may 
have  been  the  Moloch  of  their  neighbors,  for  that  idol 
was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  calf  or  steer.  A  simi- 
lar divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and 
even  Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  symbol,  enduring  even  to  this 
day,  was  at  that  period  ^nerally  understood  by  the 
multitude,  and  consequently  that  it  was  afterward  re- 
vived by  Jeroboam  without  popular  opposition.  Egyp- 
tian paintings  illustrate  the  contempt  which  the  proph- 
et Hosea  (x,  5)  caste  upon  the  practice  of  those  whom 
he  designates  as  **coming  to  aacrifice  andhgt  the  calves." 
See  Baal. 

a.  Some  regard  the  golden  calf  both  of  Aaron  and 
Jeroboam  as  intended  by  the  Jews  for  an  Egyptian 
^od.  The  argumente  for  this  view  are,  1.  The  ready 
apostesy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  superstition  (Acts 
vii,  39,  and  chap,  v,  passim;  Lactant.  Inst,  iv,  10). 
2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Apis 
(Josh,  xxiv,  14),  and  their  extreme  fiuniliarity  with 
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Ut  cnttiM  (1  King*  xi,  40).  8.  The  fCMmbUnec  of 
the  feift  duacribed  ia  Exod.  xzzii,  fi,  to  ttie  futivkl  in 
buDorof  ApU  (Soiiis,  b.  y.'AxiOff).  Of  Cbe  vwiou* 
acted  (Mrs  of  Egvpt,  thit  of  Ilia,  of  Athor,  and  of  Ihe 
thrH  kinds  of  iBcred  built,  Apia,  Bsais,  *od  Uoavia, 
Hi  G.  WIlkiiwoD  fixca  on  the  Utlar  u  the  protutype 
of  the  goldrn  ciif  j  "the  oSeringa,  duicingi,  uid  re- 
)udngi  fosctued  on  tliat  occation  *ere  doubtleu  ia 
■miuiioa  of  a  oeninoa;  tlisj  tud  witmuad  in  honor  ' 
Hi  MdctIi"  iAnc.  Eggp.  v,  197,  tM  pL  8S,  36).  The  I 
oi  ma  wonhipped  ttom  ita  uUilty  in  BBiicDlturs  ' 
(PIdL  Dt  li.  74},  sDd  wu  k  ■j'lnbal  of  the  >UD,  and 
(oOMoatad  lo  him  (Horn.  OL  i,  xli,  etc. ;  Warliurton, 
Oa.  hrg.  iv,  S,  5).  Hence  it  ia  almost  nniverully 
loDDd  in  Oriental  and  other  mytlwlo,tiea.  4.  The  ax. 
pnuioo,  "  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  etc.  (Paa.  cvi,  20, 
tti.),  where  aome  lee  an  alloaion  to  the  Kgyptian  cns- 
looi  of  bringing  %  hottie  of  hay  irhen  they  coDaulted 
A|i>(Godwjii*aJ/ai.(Md.1ar.  iv,  6).  Yet  theae  tenns 
of  Kom  an  niher  dne  to  the  inlsnae  hatiid  ot  the 
Jan  both  to  thlt  idolatry  and  that  of  Jerobuam.  Tbna, 
in  Tab.  i.  6,  va  hav«  one  of  Jeroboiin'a  calrea  called 
"the  bailer  Baal"  (t)  lapa\\z  BiioA),  which  ia  an  an- 
qocitionable  calomnj;  juM  aa  In  Ihe  Sept.  vertion  of 
Jer.  xlvi,  15,  "Apia,  the  ciiasen  calf*'  (J Atic  it  fiotr^o^ 
esti  0  IeXutdc),  ia  either  ■  miatalie  or  *  corrnpliim  of 
the  t«it  (Bochart,  Bierot.  ii,  SS,  6,  and  SchleiuDar,  >. 
T.'Anc)-     8»e  Apis. 

fr.  According  to  oChen,  the  Jewa  in  these  caaea  aim- 
plr  adopted  a  well-known  charabic  emblem,  merel}' 
applying  It  aa  a  aj-mbol  of  Jehovah.  See  CBcnt'B. 
Id  anpport  of  thia  poaitlon  it  may  iie  orged,  1,  That 
it  it  abTioDa  they  were  aware  of  thia  symbol,  aince  Mo- 
tei  find>  it  unnecessaiy  to  describe  it  ^Exod.  xxv,  IS- 
ti).  i.  Joeepfana  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symlioU 
iied  God  (Jul.  viii.  8,  4).  S,  Aaron,  in  procliiming 
the  r«ast  (Exod.  xxxii,  b),  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to 
Jcbovah,  and  apeaks  of  tlie  i:od  as  the  viailile  rrpre- 
sentatioD  ot  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of  Efcypt. 

4.  U  waa  extremely  anifkely  that  ther  would  ao  soon 
adopt  a  deity  whan  [hey  had  so  recently  aeen  hiunil- 
iitrd  by  the  judgmcnta  of  Moaea  (Num.  xxxtii,  4). 

5.  There  waaonly  Dw  Apia,  wliereaaJeroboam  elected 
loaalre«(butMie  Jihn,£'U.ArcA.$4&4).  6.  Jero- 
Inam's  well-on  deratood  political  purpone  was,  not  to 
introduce  a  new  reli^on,  but  to  provide  a  difTercnt 
fonn  of  tba  old,  and  this  alone  expluins  the  fact  that 
lUi  was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  Cell,  aince  abe  alread}-  poaaeased  the  archetypal 
enhlcoia  in  tbe  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from  ]  Kings 
Kxii,  6,  etc.,  that  tbe  prophets  of  lirael,  thouiih  aanc- 
tioning  the  calf-worship,  still  regarded  themselve^  and 
were  regarded,  ai  "proplieta  a/Jeluytah."  See  Uolj> 
kxCaut. 

CaUtoon,  Thohas  P.,  a  Cnmherland  Prealiyterian 
minisler,  waa  born  in  Wilson  county,  Tenn.,  in  1823, 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at' Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  was  ordained  in  1B6!.  Ue  waa  aecretary  for  sev- 
end  yean  of  Che  Bcsid  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Uis- 
siooa  of  the  CDmberland  Preahyterian  Church,  and  ed- 
ka  of  the  mmmaij.  a  periodical  of  the  Church.  In 
Ihe  winter  of  1858,  while  riding  out.  bis  horae  becamo 
Dnni:iniiicHbtF,  and  nmning  off  a  bridge,  Mr.  Calhoun 
wukilled  inataoUy.— Wilson's  Praigl.  Alm./orlteO. 
CallgtUa  (ao  called  from  caligrt,  the  fool-dreaa  of  a 
ronuDon  aoldier.  which  he  wore  while  hu  bther  waa 
Id  the  camp  in  Oennany),  properiy  CaHTB  Caisar,  the 
third  of  the  aeries  of  Homan  emperors,  was  the  youn. 
rest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  TlheriO!<,  by 
Ai[ti(ipina,  Ho  waa  bom  Aug,  31,  A.D.  12  {Suetoniua, 
Clcnd,  B\  and,  after  apendine  his  youth  among  the 
HliileninGennany(Tacitns,>fin.  1,41,  69;  Die  Chbs. 
Ivil,  i\  he  waa  received  into  favor  by  Tiberina  after 
the  bll  of  Sejanus  (A.D.  SZ),  althouuh  his  mother  and 
hrotben  had  been  disgraced  1^  that  tyrant,  whom  he 
•ucceeded  aa  emperor  In  March,  A.D.  S7.    See  TlBB- 
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Rm.  He  la  frequently  mentioned  (under  the  simple 
name  "Caius")  by  Josepbus,  who  apeak*  of  his  rea- 
toiBtion  of  Agrippa  1  to  hia  Jewish  dominiooa  (Anl. 
XTiu,  7, 10)  among  the  few  acts  of  liberality  that  char- 
acterized the  first  montha  of  his  reign.  After  hia  re- 
covery from  illneaa,  however,  which  his  excesses  bad 
brought  upon  him ,  he  gave  way  lo  bis  naturally  brutal 
temper  in  so  violent  and  irrational  a  manner  aa  to  be 
evidence  of  downright  insaniti',  and  was  at  length  as- 
sassinated Jan.  S4,  A.U.  il.  It  doa  not  appear  that 
he  molested  tba  Christiana.  He  commanded  Petro' 
nius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  hia  statue  in  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jeroaalem  for  the  purpose  of  adoretion  ;  but  the 
Jewa  so  vigorously  opposed  it  that,  fearing  a  sedition, 
he  suspended  the  order  ( Juiephus,  A  r(.  xvii,  8).  Set, 
Smith's  Ziicf.  BfClam.AtLL.  s.  v. )  Conybeate  and  Uow- 
»iM'BSt.P<ad,i,ilO,  lit. 


of  Angoatus  (tbe 


In  of  Caligula,  vltb 


latter  crowDedJ. 


Cal'ltaa  (KnX.rair  and  KnXn-ac^,  piven  aa  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Levitea  who  bod  taken  foreiga 
wlvea  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon  (1  Eidr.  ix, 
S3,  where  he  is  also  called  Colics),  and  whoasfislcd  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (ver.  48) ;  evidently 
the  Kblita  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  texta  (Exra  x,  iS; 
Neh.  viii,  7). 

CalixttUM  (I).  In  the  year  14;0.  the  Hussites 
divided  into  two  greut  factions,  Ihe  Taborites  and 
the  Calixtincs.  The  latter,  who  derived  their  name 
from  the  chalice  (calir),  asBcrled  tliat  communion  in 
both  kinds  wns  cssentiiil  lo  tbe  sacrament.  1  hey  are 
not  generally  ranked  by  Romanists  among  beretica, 
for  many  of  them  were  persuaded  Ijy  tlie  conressiona 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  14.16,  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Eoman  pontiff.  The  reformation  they  aimtd  at  ex- 
tended principally  to  four  articles:  1.  To  restore  tbe 
cup  lo  the  laity.  2.  To  subject  criminal  clergymen  to 
the  civil  mng'iatrals.  8.  To  strip  the  clergy'of  their 
lands,  loidshipii,  and  all  temporal  Jurisdictions.  4.  To 
grant  liberty  to  all  priests  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
!im.  Ch.  Bill,  ii,  459 ;  Forrar,  £ceJei.  Diet.  a.  v. 


See  B 


;  Hus 


(II.)  Followers  of  George  Collxtua.     See  Calix- 

TUB,  GXOIUIE. 

CaliztuB  I  (or  CaUiISTITs),  Pope,  the  aon  of  Di». 
nysius,  and  a  Roman,  aucceeded  Zephyrinua  in  217  or 
^0.  According  lo  the  .4cla  Jforfymn,  he  waa  put  tu 
de»th  by  Iwing  drowned  in  a  well,  after  auSericg  along 


ent,  Ocl. 


1,  222,  or  Oct.  12,  223,  bi 


ided  by  Urban  I.  The 
new  US.  of  Hippolytua  calls  him  a  "heretic,"  a  "ser- 
vile and  deceitful  proBigste,  and  an  cmbeialer."  In 
doctrine,  according  to  Hippo^ytu^Culixtus  was  uNot- 
lian,  or  worse ;  in  practice,  a  violator  both  of  tbe  ec- 
cleaiaatica]  and  the  moral  law.  And  yet  he  is  a  saint 
of  the  Romish  calendar  1  Ha  ia  said  lo  have  built  the 
baatlicB  of  St.  Marj-  Tnnu  T.benm,  and  the  cemetery 
on  tbe  AppUn  Way  now  called  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Sebastian  (where  174,000  martyrs  are  said  to  lie  Imried), 
—UghelluB,  India  Sacra,  vol.  i ;  Bi«tj.  Univ.;  Mrik.  On. 
Brv.  1851,  p.  64B;  Schaff,  BU(.  of  Chriniao  Church,  i, 
291,  447.     Bee  Hippolttcs. 

ri,  Pope,  mn  of  Guillanme,  count  of  Bunrandy,  was 
made  arch)>iahop  of  Vienne  in  lOR^i,  and  elected  pope 
Feb.  1,  1119,  while  in  retirement  at  (luny.  He  waa 
Judged  likely  to  compose  the  tronblea  about  investiture, 
which  hod  acitaled  the  Chnrch  for  Afty  yearai  and 
even  Henry  V  appealed  to  Ji^  In  tbe  geitaial  oatlafac- 
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tion.  At  the  coancU  held  at  Rheims  in  1119  nothing, 
however,  could  be  concluded  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Henrj  and  the  pope,  and  the  former  was  for- 
mally excommunicated.  In  1 122,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(Sept.  28),  an  accommodation  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  emperor  reserving  to  him- 
self his  right  of  giving  to  the  elect  the  investiture  of 
the  re]<alia,  while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  conferred  the 
investiture  by  the  cross  and  ring.  In  1120  Calixtns 
returned  to  Rome,  and  re-established  the  papacy  there. 
In  1123  he  held  a  Laterau  council,  in  which  the  edicts 
of  the  anti-pope  Gregory  V I II  were  annulled.  He  died 
Dec.  12, 1124.— Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
ii,  §  6,  6 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  494. 

Ill,  Pope,  a  Spaniard  of  Valencia,  named  Alphonso 
Borgia,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  April  8, 1455. 
He  granted  a  commission  to  review  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  decided  that  she  died  a 
martyr  for  her  religion  and  country.  Calixtus  did  not 
canonize  her,  but  permitted  the  celebration  of  certain 
expiatory  ceremonies  at  her  tomb.  Calixtus  made  base 
use  of  his  pontificate  for  the  a'^grandizement  of  his  own 
nephews  (or  sons  ?),  the  Borgias.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade,  collected  immense  sums,  and  8ent  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks,  which  failed.  He  died  Aug.  6, 
1458.— Landon,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  494. 

CaliztOB,  GsoROR,  perhaps  the  most  independent 
and  influential  of  the  Lutheran  divines  of  his  age,  was 
born  at  Medelbye  (or  Flensborg  ?),  Schleswig,  1586. 
His  proper  name  was  Kallison ;  his  father  was  pastor  at 
Medelbye.  George  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  then 
went  to  school  at  Flensborg,  and  finally  studied  at  the 
University  of  Helmst&dt,  1603-1607.  After  thorough 
culture,  especially  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  in 
theology,  be  travelled  into  England  and  France  on  lit- 
erary journeys  (1609-18).  On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1614  he  was  appointed  divinity  professor  at  Helmst&dt. 
The  thesis  of  his  inau<4ural  was  that  kingdoms  and  states 
cainnot  safely  coexist  with  the  religion  of  Papists  or 
Jesuits.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  led  a  life  of  un- 
wearied literary  activity  at  Helmst&dt.  Peaceful  him- 
self, the  aim  of  his  studies  and  efforts  was  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  the  Christian  parties,  and  it  led  him  into 
endless  controversies.  Though  a  Lutheran  all  his  life, 
his  tendencies  were  Melancthonian,  both  by  nature  and 
education.  "  He  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  peace- 
makers and  Remonstrants  that  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  held  by  all  the  churches,  and  de- 
sired to  propagate  thU  opinion,  and  to  bring  the  adher- 
ents of  all  the  churches  to  some  nearer  understand- 
ing." He  wrote  against  all  excbuive  claims  in  any 
of  the  churches.  Against  Rome  he  wrote  Dt  Pontif, 
Metsia  Sacnficio  (Francf.  1614) ;  and  numerous  other 
publications  to  the  same  end  followed  it.  In  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  he  objected  to  predestination  and 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Eucharist;  but  he  did  not 
hol<f  these  errors  to  be  fundamental  {De  PrtBcijndt 
Christ,  Rfliff.  CapitHnu  [HelmstAdt,  1613]) ;  nor  did  rig- 
id Lutheranism  find  any  m(Mre  favor  with  him,  and  he 
especially  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  His  first  publications  frave  umbrage 
to  the  strict  Lutherans,  who  regarded  him  as  lax  in 
theology.  In  1619  he  published  his  Epitome  ThealogUr^ 
which  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends,  but  awak- 
ened new  opponents  among  the  rigidly  orthodox.  He 
applied  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  theolog}*,  dividing  the 
science  into  three  heads :  (1)  the  cbjed^  man's  best 
good,  including  holiness,  immortality,  etc. ;  (2)  the  siifr- 
jeci^  God,  creation,  apostasy,  etc. ;  (8)  the  meaiw, 
grace,  redemption,  the  sacraments,  etc.  He  also,  in 
his  Epii.  Theologiat  Moralis  (1684),  separated  theolo^ry 
ftom  ethics,  giving  the  latter  the  form  of  an  independ- 
ent science.  On  this  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  in  his  TheoU 
OffSf  qfGermoHffj  p.  84,  that  *'  the  separation  by  Calixtus 
of  the  system  of  *■  Christian  moral*  from  *  Christian 
doctrine,'  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  interwoven, 
though  in  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  unity 


of  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have  produced  at  thd 
time  no  effect  but  that  of  extinguishing  even  the  sen»e 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  it  in  a  form  influential 
upon  the  Christian  life."  The  very  titles  of  his  writ- 
ings and  those  of  his  opponents  would  fill  pages.  His 
liberal  views  were  styled  Crypto-Papism,  Philippism, 
Cr}'pto-CalviniBm,  ^belism,  and  many  other  hard 
names,  ending  with  Atheism.  Especially  after  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn,  1645,  where  he  showed  a  stroni; 
disposition  to  compromise  all  minor  diflbrences  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  Romanists,  the  opposition  of  the  hi^  orthodox 
party  to  him  and  to  the  Helmstfidt  theologians,  who 
were  more  or  less  imbued  with  his  Syncretism,  in- 
creased. See  Thorn,  Colloquy  op.  Hb  fbllowera 
were  known  both  as  Syneredttt  and  Calixtinet.  The 
chief  objection  brought  against  him  by  the  more  can- 
did of  his  opponents  was  that  he  maintained,  1.  That 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  which 
he  meant  those  elementary  principles  whence  all  itM 
truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure  in  all  three  commun- 
ions (Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic),  and  were 
contained  in  that  ancient  form  of  doctrine  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  2.  That  the  tenets 
and  opinions  which  had  been  constantly  received  by 
the  ancient  doctora  during  the  first  five  centuries  were 
to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and  authority  with 
the  express  declarations  and  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
8.  That  the  churches  which  received  these  points,  and 
*•*■  held  the  additional  tenets  of  the  particular  churches 
as  non-essential,  should  at  once  come  into  peaceful  re- 
lations, and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  future  union  of 
the  churches."  His  opponents  were  legion,  but  the 
most  bitter  and  persevering  was  Calovius  (q.  v.).  Ca- 
lixtus died  March  19, 1656.  A  full  list  of  his  writings 
is  friven  in  his  ConmUatio  de  tolenmUia  Beformatorum 
(Helmst.  1697, 4to).  An  account  of  Calixtus,  from  the 
Puseyite  stand-point,  is  given  in  the  Christian  Remem^ 
brancer,  1855,  art  i.  See  also  Gasz,  Georg  CaHxt  u.  d. 
Syncretismus  (Bresl.  1846) ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  pt.  iv, 
div.  i,  ch.  iv;  Henko,  Calixtus  «.  s.  Zeit  (1853-66,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  BibHotheca  Sacra^  April,  1865,  art.  vi ; 
Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i ; 
Dowding,  IJfe  and  Coir,  of  G.  CaMxtus  (Lond.  1863); 
Gass,  Prot.  DogmoHk,  ii,  68.     See  STNCREnsM. 

Calker  (p^Sl  p'^tniO,  machazik'  be'dek,  a  repairer 
q^the  breach^  as  in  2  Kings  xii,  8;  zxii,  5;  Sept.  and 
Yulg.  translate  at  random,  o^roc  iviaxyov  rfiv  fiov^ 
\^v,  habuermU  nautas  ad  ministerittm  varitt  sttpeUtctiUs), 
a  workman  skilled  in  stopping  the  seams  of  the  deck  or 
sides  of  a  vessel,  which  appeara  to  be  the  correct  idea 
of  the  passages  (Eznk.  xxvii,  9,  27)  where  the  inhalv 
itants  of  Gebal  (or  Byi)lus)  are  said  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  this  capacity  on  the  Tyrian.  vessels.  See 
Ttre;  Navigation. 

Call  (usually  K^|7,  hara',  ftaXlw,  both  which  words 
evidentiy  contain  the  same  root  as  tlieir  Engl,  equiva- 
lent) signifies  (besides  its  use  in  giving  a  name),  I.  To 
cry  to  another  for  help,  and  hence  to  pray.  1  he  firet 
passage  in  which  we  meet  with  this  phrase  is  in  Gene- 
sis iv,  26,  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  (njn7  oda  Kipb  bnin  TJJ,  Sept.  and 
Yulg.  understand  the  first  word  as  a  pronoun  referring 
to  Enos,  ovTOQ  ifXvuriv  iiriKoXtio^ai  to  Cvopa  rov 
SioVf  iste  capit  invocare  nomen  Domini),  a  plirase  that 
has  been  understood  by  some  as  meaning  that  Jehovah's 
wonhippcrs  were  then  called  by  His  name^  but  erro- 
neously (comp.  Gen.  xii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxix,  6;  cv,  1 ;  Isa. 
Ixiv,  6;  Jer.  x,  25;  Zeph.  iii,  9).  In  both  the  Old 
and  New  Test.,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  im- 
ports invokiui^  the  true  God  in  prayer,  with  a  confes- 
sion that  He  is  Jehovah ;  that  is,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  essential  and  incommunicable  attributes. 
In  this  view  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  worship  of 
Christ  (Acts  ii,  21 ;  vii,59;  lx,14;  Rom.  x,  12;  ICor. 
i,  2).    See  Wosaair. 
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n.  DnriHK  Calu  (I.)  The  word  "  call**  is  used  in 
Scriptoie  with  various  significations,  as  applied  to  the 
Almigb^  with  respect  to  men.  1.  In  its  ordinary 
ttose  of  "to  name,"  to  '*  designate"  (of  which  exam- 
ples are  not  necessary),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
t«;'  e.  g. "  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God"  (Luke 
i,  35);  "■  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful'*  (Isa.  ix, 
6) ;  that  is,  he  shall  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  shall  be 
wonderftil,  and  shall  be  thus  acknowledged.  2.  In 
the  designation  of  individuals  to  some  special  oiBce  or 
function,  e.  g.  the  call  of  Bezaleel  (Exod.  zxzi,  2) ;  the 
ciUing  of  the  judges,  prophets,  etc.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xzii,  20 ; 
Acts  xiii,  2).  3.  In  the  designation  of  nations  to  cer- 
tiin  functions,  privileges,  or  punishments  (Lam.  ii,22 ; 
Iss.  V,  26),  especially  of  Israel  to  be  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple (I)eut.  vii,  6-8 ;  Isa.  xli,  9;  xlii,6;  xliii,  1;  xlviii, 
12-15;  li,  2 ;  Hoe.  xi,  1).  4.  To  denote  the  inviution 
to  sinners  to  accept  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gift  of  His 
Son  (Matt,  ix,  13;  xi,  28;  xxii,4;  Luke  xiv,  16, 17). 
5.  To  denote  the  extent  of  the  divine  invitation,  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  showing  the  universality  of 
the  call  (Rom.  ix,  24, 25).  6.  To  denote  a  condition  in 
life  (1  Cor.  vii,  20,  etc.). 

(II.)  Two  questions  arise  as  to  the  divine  call  to 
men,  (1.)  Why  do  not  all  who  receive  it  embrace  it? 
and  (2)  Why  have  not  till  mankind  even  yet  had  the 
invitation  ?  In  view  of  these  questions,  the  old  Lu- 
tbeiaa  divines  speak  of  the  voccUio  ordinaria  directa 
(the  ordinary  direct  call)  as  being,  1.  Seriti,  i.  e.  really 
meant  as  a  call  on  God's  part,  as  he  desires  and  in- 
tends the  salvation  of  all.  This  is  opposed  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  view,  which  maintains  that  only  such  as  are 
predestined  to  salvation  are  really  called.  2.  Efficar^ 
or  better  Sufficient,  i.  e.  always  adequate  to  the  conver- 
sion, not  only  of  those  who  heed  the  call,  but  of  those 
who  disregard  it ;  and  therefore,  3.  BesUtibiHs,  resisti- 
ble, and  not  compulsory  (Quenstedt,  Tluol.  Did.  iii); 
and  also,  4.  UmveraaUt^  universal.  God  called  all  the 
human  race  (1.)  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii,  15),  given  to  the  race  throueh 
otr  first  parents ;  (2.)  in  Noah,  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, a  call  to  all  kis  descendants  (Gen.  ix,  9 ;  2 
Pet  ii,  5) ;  (3.)  in  the  Gospel  commission  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19 ;  Mark  xvl,  15 ;  corap,  Rom.  x,  18  •  Col.  i,  6 ;  Acts 
xvii,  30)..  The  commission  extended  to  *^all  the 
world,"  and  its  execution  is  declared  to  have  been  ac- 
complished in  Acts  xvii,  30 ;  Rom.  x,  18 ;  Col.  i,  6,  23. 
The  question  whether  even  America  was  reached  by 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  is  treated  by  Moe* 
bios  in  his  essay  entitled  An  ab  Apottoltt  Evangelium 
ttkm  Ameriamisjmerit  A  nminciatttm.  And  where  the 
aro<rroXi)  did  not  go,  the  iirnrroXi}  did.  As  to  the 
ftUore  of  men  to  receive  and  obey  the  divine  call,  it  is 
not  God's  fault,  but  their  own.  He  **  calls,"  but  they 
"will"  not  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  wher- 
ever the  Church  of  God  is  set  up,  men  receive  the  di- 
vine call,  and  their  responsibility  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  light  which  shines  upon  them  (Matt  xi,  20- 
24 ;  xxiii,  37 ;  Luke  xii,  47, 48).  The  same  principle 
•pplies  to  the  case  of  heathen.  Here  also  lies  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  send  missions  to  the  heathen. 

(III.)  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  effectual  oallinff  is 
thns  set  forth  in  the  Wetlmintter  Confenion : 

"  1.  All  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
and  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  ac- 
eeptrdtime,  effectually  to  call,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit, 
oat  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by 
natore,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  en- 
li);btening  their  minds  spiritually  and  sa%nngly  to  un- 
derstand the  things  of  God ;  taking  away  their  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  unto  them  a  heart  of  fiesh ;  renew- 
ing their  wills,  and  by  his  Almighty  pover  determining 
'4em  to  tkai  tckich  is  good;  and  effectually  drawing 
them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely, 
Wintc  made  willing  by  his  grace. 

'*2.  This  effectuarcall  is  of  God's  free  and  special 
pace  alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 


who  is  altogether  passive  therein,  nntH,  being  quick* 
ened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace 
offered  and  conveyed  in  it, 

^'3.  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are 
all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  out- 
wardly called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

'*4.  Othen  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called 
by  the  ministiy  of  the  Word,  and  may  have  some  com- 
moH  operaiiotu  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come 
unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  tnuch  leu 
can  men  not  profeseing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in 
any  other  manner  trhaisoeverj  be  theg  ever  so  diligent  to 
frame  thtir  lires  accordmg  to  the  Ught  of  nature^  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and 
maintain  that  they  may  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be 
detested." 

The  scriptural  arguments  for  and  against  the  doe- 
trine  are  thus  stated  by  Watson : 

1.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  view,  **  in  the  gold- 
en chain  of  spiritual  blessings  which  the  apostle  enu- 
merates in  Rom.  viii,  30,  originating  in  the  divine  pr»- 
destination,  and  terminating  in  the  bestowment  of 
eternal  glory  on  the  heirs  of  salvation,  that  of  calling 
forms  an  important  link.  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  call- 
ed, them  he  also  glorified.'  Hence  we  read  of  'the 
called  according  to  his  purpose,'  Rom.  viii,  28.  There 
is  indeed  a  universal  call  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men ;  for 
wherever  it  comes  it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  those  who 
hear  it,  calling  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  divine 
testimony  unto  the  salvation  of  their  souls;  and  it 
leaves  them  inexcusable  in  rejecting  it  (John  iii,  14- 
19) ;  but  this  universal- call  is  not  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  salvation ;  for  it  is  in  reference  to  it  that  Christ 
says,  *Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen'  (Matt, 
xxii,  14).  But  the  Scripture  also  speaks  of  a  calling 
which  is  effectual,  and  which  consequently  is  more 
than  the  outward  ministry  of  the  Word ;  yea,  more  than 
some  of  its  partial  and  temporary  effscts  upon  many 
who  hear  It,  for  it  is  always  ascribed  to  God's  making 
his  irord  effectual  through  the  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  said, 
*■  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth 
the  increase'  (1  Cor.  iii,  6,  7).  Again,  He  is  said  to 
have  *  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  to 
the  doctrine  of  Paul'  (Acts  xvi,  14).  *  No  man  can 
come  unto  Christ,  except  the  Father  draw  him'  (John 
vi,  44).  Hence  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God 
(Eph.  ii,  8;  Phil,  i,  29).  The  Spirit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  men  (John  xvi,  14), 
and  thus  opens  their  eyes,  turning  them  fVom  darkness 
to  li^ht,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  (Act« 
xxvi,  18).  And  so  God  saves  his  people,  not  hy  works 
of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  merey,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Titus  iii,  5).  Thus  they 
are  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  but  according  to  the  divine  purpose 
and  grace  which  was  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  be- 
fore the  world  liegan  (2  Tim.  i,  9). 

'*  2.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  this  whole  statement 
respecting  a  believer's  calling  is  without  any  support 
fh)m  the  Scriptures.  *To  call*  signifies  to  invite  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  to  offer  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  God  himself,  or,  under  his  appoint- 
ment, by  his  servants ;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  son  (Matt,  xxii,  1-14),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  nre 
of  this  term  in  the  epistles,  we  have  three  descriptions 
of  *  called'  or  invited  persons.  (1.)  The  disobedient, 
who  would  not  come  in  at  the  csil,  but  made  light  of 
it.  (2.)  The  class  of  persons  represented  by  the  man 
who,  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  had  not 
on  the  wedding  garment,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
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•ur  Lord  makes  the  geneval  remark,  *'For  many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen;'  so  that  the  persons  thus 
represented  by  this  individual  culprit  were  not  only 
*■  called, '  but  actually  cams  into  the  company.  (3.)  The 
approved  guests  —  those  who  were  both  called  and 
chosen.  As  far  as  the  simple  calling  or  invitation  is 
concerned,  all  stood  upon  equal  ground — all  were  in- 
vited ;  and  it  depended  upon  their  choice  and  conduct 
whether  they  embraced  the  invitation  and  were  ad- 
mitted as  guests.  We  have  nothing  here  to  counte- 
nance the  notion  of  what  is  termed  *  effectual  calling.* 
This  impHos  an  irresistible  influence  exerted  upon  all 
the  approved  (ruests,  but  withheld  from  the  disobe- 
dient, who  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
obedient, or,  at  most,  could  only  come  in  without  that 
wedding  garment,  which  it  was  never  put  into  theur 
power  to  tuke  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  necessarily  exclude  them,  if  not 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  yet  frum  the  Church  in 
4ieaven.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  parables  is  in  entire 
contradiction  to  this  notion  of  irresistible  influence ; 
•for  they  who  refused  and  they  who  complied  but  par- 
tially with  the  calling  are  represented,  not  merely  as 
l>eing  left  without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  but  as  in- 
curring additional  guilt  and  condemnation  for  refusing 
the  invitation.  It  is  to  this  offer  of  salvation  by  the 
Gofspel,  this  invitation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  benefits, 
that  St.  Peter  appears  to  refer  when  he  says,  *  For  the 
prwnue  ia  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  cur  God 
shall  caW  (Acts  ii,  39);  a  passage  a  which  declares 
*the  promise'  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  *  calling,'  in 
other  words,  as  the  offer  or  invitation.  To  this  also 
8t.  Paul  refers  (Rom.  i,  5,  6),  'By  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  and  apostlechip,  for  obedience  to  the  iaith 
among  all  nations,  for  his  name ;'  that  is,  to  publish 
his  Gospel,  in  order  to  Iring  all  nations  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith;  *  among  wliom  ye  are  also  the  eaU^d 
of  Jesus  Christ;'  you  at  Rome  have  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  invited  to  salvation  in  confequence  of 
this  design.  This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
personal  ministry  of  the  apostle,  under  the  name  of 
ioWng^  is  also  referred  to  in  Gal.  i,  6,  *  I  marvel  that 
ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  caiUdycu  into 
the  grace  of  Christ,'  obviously  meaning  that  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  called  them,  by  his  preaching,  to  em- 
brace the  grace  of  Christ.  So  also  in  chap,  v,  18, 
*  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  caUtd  unto  liLerty.' 
Again  (1  Thess.  ii,  12),  *•  That  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God,  who  hath  caUei  you,'  invited  you,  *  to  his  king- 
dom and  glory.* 

"8.  In  our  Lord's  parable  it  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  persons  called  are  not  invited  as  separate  in- 
dividuals to  partake  of  solitary  blessing's;  but  they 
are  called  to  *  a  feast,'  into  a  company  or  society,  be- 
fore whom  the  banquet  is  spread.  The  full  revelation 
of  the  transfer  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  Arom 
Jews  by  birth  to  believers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  made.  When  tbb  branch  of  the  evangelic 
system  was  folly  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  taught 
Vy  them  to  othen,  that  part  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  parable  which  was  not  at  first  developed  was 
more  particularly  discovered  to  his  inf^pired  followers. 
The  calling  of  guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  then 
more  full}'  learn,  was  not  the  mere  calling  of  men  to 
partake  of  spiritual  l)enefits,  but  calling  them  also  to 
form  a  spiritual  society  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  believing  men  of  all  nations,  to  have  a  common 
fellowship  in  these  blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into 
this  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  salvation  among  the 
people  or  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
The  invitation,  *the  calling,'  of  the  first  preachers  was 
to  all  who  heard  them  in  Rome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth, 
and  other  places;  and  those  who  embraced  it,  and 
Joined  themselves  to  the  Chureh  by  iaith,  baptism,  and 
continned  poblic  profession,  were  named,  especially 


and  eminently,  *  the  called,'  because  of  their  obedienoe 
to  the  invitation.  They  not  only  put  in  their  claim 
to  the  bleasin^s  of  Christianity  individually,  but  be- 
came members  of  the  new  Church,  that  spiritual  soci- 
ety of  believers  which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  hia 
people.  As  they  were  thus  called  into  a  common  fel- 
lowship by  the  Gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed  their 

*  vocation;'  as  the  object  of  this  Church  state  was  to 
promote  ^  holiness,'  it  is  termed  a  *  holy  vocation ;'  as 
sanctity  was  required  of  the  members,  they  were  said  to 
have  been  *  called  to  be  saints ;'  as  the  final  result  was, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  eternal  life,  we  bear 
of  *  the  hope  of  their  calling,'  and  of  their  being  'call- 
ed to  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.' 

**4.  These  views  will  abundant!}*  explain  the  va- 
rious passages  in  which  the  term  catting  occurs  in  the 
epistles:  *Even  us  whom  he  hath  calrd^  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  alfio  of  the  Gentiles'  (Rom.  ix,  24); 
that  is,  whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  Churcli 
through  faith.  '  But  unto  them  which  are  caUedj  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God ;'  the  wisdom  and  eflicacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  their  very  pro- 
fession of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the 
preaching;  of  *  Christ  crucified'  was  'a  stumbling-block' 
and  *  foolishness'  (1  Cor.  i,  24).  *Is  any  man  caJlh^ 
(brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Church),  *  being  circumcised  ?  let  him  not 
bacome  uncircumcised.  Is  any  caUed  in  uncircum- 
cision  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised*  (1  Cor.  vii,  18). 
*■  That  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye 
are  called.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as 
ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling'  (Eph.  iv,  1, 4). 
'  That  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  ealUd 
yon  to  hb  kingdom  and  glory*  (1  Thess.  ii,  1*2). 

*  Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 
truth,  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (2 
Thess.  ii,  18,  14).  *  Who  hath  saved  us  and  caUed  us 
with  a  holy  calling ;  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but 
is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ*  (2  Tim.  i,  9,  10).  On  this  passage  we 
may  remark  that  the  *■  calling'  and  the  '  purpose*  men- 
tioned in  it  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of 
faith,  so  that  it  might  include  men  of  all  nations;  and 
not,  as  formerly,  be  restricted  to  natural  descent.  For 
pergonal  election  and  a  purpose  of  effectual  pergonal  eali- 
ing  could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by  the 

*  appearing  of  Christ,*  since  every  instance  of  true  con- 
version to  God  in  any  age  prior  to  the  appearing  of 
Christ  would  be  as  much  a  manifestation  of  eternal 
election,  and  an  instance  of  personal  effectual  callint*, 
according  to  the  Calvini^tic  scheme,  as  it  was  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
purpose  of  God,  which  was  kept  secret  till  revealed  by 
the  Christian  system  ;  and  fVom  various  other  parallel 
passages  we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  *  mystery,*  as 
he  often  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  ^one  l)ody,'  or  Church,  by  faith. 

**5.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  callins^  of  a  set  number  of  men  contained; 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  as  thouzh  they  felt  this,  only 
attempt  to  infer  the  doctrine  f^m  a  text  already 
quoted,  but  which  we  will  now  more  fully  notice: 
'  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified'  (Rom.  viii,  30).  This 
is  the  text  on  which  the  Calvinists  chieflv  rest  their 
doctrine  of  effectual  calling;  and  tracing  it,  as  they 
say,  through  its  steps  and  links,  they  conclude  that  a 
set  and  determinate  number  of  penons  having  been 
predestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set  number  only  are 
eaUed  effectually ^  then  justified,  and  finally  glorified. 
But  this  passage  was  evidently  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
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nolefls  it  had  spoken  of  a  set  and  detennimite  number 
of  men  as  predestinated  and  called,  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  which  num- 
ber, as  hcln^  determinate,  would,  by  consequence,  ex- 
clude the  rest.  The  context  declares  that  those  who 
are  foreknown,  and  predestinated  to  eternal  glury,  are 
tnie  believers,  thoee  who  *love  God,'  as  stated  in  a 
sobsequent  verse ;  fur  of  such  only  the  apostle  speaks ; 
and  when  he  adds,  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified,  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified,*  he  shows  in  particular  how  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  glorify  believers  is  carried  into  efiTcct  through 
all  its  stages.  The  great  instrument  of  bringing  men 
to  *  love  God*  is  the  Gospel ;  they  are,  therefore,  caH- 
e(f,  invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit ;  the  calling 
being  obeycMi,  they  are  justified;  and  being  justified, 
ond  continuing  in  that  state  of  grace,  they  are  glwijied. 
Nothing,  however,  is  here  said  to  favor  the  conclusion 
that  many  others  who  were  caUed  by  the  Gospel,  but 
refased,  might  not  have  been  Justified  and  glorified  as 
well  as  they ;  nothing  to  distinguish  this  calling  into 
common  and  effectual ;  and  the  very  guilt  which  those 
are  every  where  represented  as  contracting  who  de- 
spised the  Gospel  calling  shows  that  they  reject  a  grace 
which  is  snfildent,  and  sincerely  intended,  to  save 
them/'^Watson,  /Mtitetea,  ii,  352  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Ewjklopddle,  it,  104 ;  Nitzsch,  ChruUiche  Lehre,  §  141 ; 
Warren,  SyMemat.  Thfologie^  p.  147. 

III.  A  call  to  the  nUnuiry  of  the  Gospel  is  regarded 
by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  from  God ;  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
C  hurch,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  require 
of  candidates  for  ordination  an  express  profession  that 
they  trust  they  are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
Ministry. 

IV.  MorisTERiAL  Call  is  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  a  congregation  to  a  preacher  to  become  their  settled 
pastor.    See  Installation. 

Callenberg,  Johann  Heinrich,  was  bom  Jan- 
uari'  12, 1694,  in  Saxe-Gotha.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  Oriental  languages,  to 
which  be  was  originally  led  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  CoUegkan  Orieniak  Thedogicum^  which  was  e»- 
Ublished  at  Halle  in  1702.  He  had  for  special  tutor 
Solomon  Negri,  a  learned  Orientalist  from  Damascus. 
He  was  appointed  professor  (extraard,)  of  philosophy 
in  1727,  and  professor  (prdin.)  of  theology  in  1789. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  Protestant  missions  to 
the  East,  especially  among  the  Jews  and  Mohamme- 
dans. In  1728  he  organized  a  school  for  the  education 
of  missionaries ;  and  he  afterward  established,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  printing-ofllce  for  the  publication  of 
works  in  German,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  missionary  cause.  His  students  went 
oat  over  Europe  as  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  and  some 
of  them  even  to  Asia  and  Afirica.  He  printed  in  Ara- 
bic portions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  Lu- 
ther's Shorter  Cttechism,  the  ImUation  nfjegtts  Chrut 
(M>mewhat  curtailed),  portions  of  Grotius  on  the  Truth 
of  the  ChritHan  BelgUm,  the  Rudiments  of  the  Arabic 
iMwfuagty  and  other  works  for  the  use  of  missionaries 
in  the  East.  With  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  he  wrote  a  Kwrze  A  nleiiung  zur  Judisch-Teutachen 
Spmche  (Short  Int  oduction  to  the  Speech  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  8vo,  1733),  to  which  he  added  in  1736  a 
'hort  dictionary  of  the  corrupt  Hebrew  spoken  among 
themselves  by  the  Jews  of  Germany.  In  1728-36  he 
pablished  Berichte  tfon  einem  Versuch  das  Jiidische  Volk 
t'tr  ErkemUnusdes  ChrigflirHtn  amuleiten  (8  vols.  8vo) ; 
m  17.1.%  De  Ctmveraione  Mtthammedanorum  ad  Christum 
trpetita  fenUUaque  (12mo),  He  continued  writing, 
translating,  and  printing  a  variety  of  works  useful  for 
the  missionaries  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Halle, 
•'uly  16, 1760.  The  mere  list  of  his  publications  would 
fill  a  column,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  scientific 
Talne  to  require  en&meration  hera.    But  the  name  of 
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Callenberg  deserves  always  to  be  cherished  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  that  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
Protestant  missions,  and  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing laborer  in  that  cause. — Doering,  Die  Gelehrten 
Tkeologen  Dtutsddands^  i,  221  sq. ;  Hoefer,  NourtUe  Bi- 
ographie  Genende,  vii,  2U2;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AUge" 
meine  Eneydopddie^  s.  v. 

Callender,  Elisha,  minister  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Ellis  Callender,  who 
officiated  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Bos- 
ttm  for  many  years,  dying  about  1726,  at  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  son,  Elisho,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  at  Harvard  CoUCf^e 
in  1710.  He  was  baptized  and  admitted  to  church 
membership  August  10,  1713,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minister  May  ^1, 1718,  and  Drs.  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  and  Mr.  Webl),  though  of  a  different 
denomination,  gave  their  apsistance.  It  is  said  that 
i  Thomas  Hollis  (a  Baptist)  was  so  impressed  by  this 
,  catholic  procedure  when  he  heard  of  it  in  England, 
;  that  he  made  his  well-known  benefactions  to  Harvard 
College  in  consequence.  Mr.  Callender  abounded  in 
labors  not  only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, till  his  death,  March  81,  1788.  He  was 
the  first  American  Baptist  minister  who  had  received 
a  college  education. — Spraguc,  AnnaU,  vi,  34;  Allen, 
Biographical  Diet,  s.  v. 

Callender,  John,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister, 
nephew  of  Elisha  Callender,  was  born  about  1706,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723.  He  was  or- 
dained colleague  with  Mr.  Peckham  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  Oct.  18,  1731.  Here  he  labored 
usefully  for  seventeen  j'ears,  and  died  Jan.  26, 174^. 
He  collected  many  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  this  country,  which  were  used  by  Back- 
us. He  published  a  f/istorical  Diicotirse  on  Rhode  hi' 
'  and  and  Prov'dence  Plnn/atione  (1739) ;  also  a  Sermon 
at  the  Ordinat'on  of  Jeremiah  Candy  (1739) ;  and  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  Death  of  Mr,  Clnp^  of  Xetrport  (1745)  — 
— Sprague,  Annais,  vi,  87 ;  Allen,  Biographical  Diction' 
ary^  s.  v. 

Calling  (KkfjoiQ^  vocaiio\  a  term  used  in  theology 
to  designate  the  divine  invitation  to  man  to  share  in 
the  gift  of  salvation.     See  Call. 

CallilTh6S  (KaXXippoi;,  beautiful  stream'%  the  name 
given  to  certain  warm  springs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan,  not  far  from,  and  flowing  into,  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during  his  last 
illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  (Josephns,  Ant. 
xvii,  6,  5).  The  samo  are  probably  meant  by  the  ge- 
mim' (D'^PI^,  Auth.  Vers,  "mules")  of  Gen. xxxvi, 24. 
See  An  AH.  Pliny  (v,  16).also  describes  them  ("cali- 
dtts  fons  medicae  salubritatis")  as  possessing  medicinal 
properties  (Reland,  Pafagt.  p.  802,  678).  In  May,  1818, 
these  springs  were  visited  by  Irby  and  Man^'les.  Of 
the  valley  of  Callirrho^  they  say  (Travels^  p.  467-409) : 
"The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked 
up,  with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
side  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In  ono 
place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen  precip- 
itating itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular  shelf  of 
rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant  yellow 
of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching  the  bottom, 
we  found  onrnelves  at  what  may  be  termed  a  hot  river, 
so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little  abated. 
For  some  way  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  con- 
stant supplies  of  water  that  flow  into  the  river.  In  or- 
der to  visit  these  sources  in  succession,  we  crossed  over 
to  the  right  hank,  and,  ascending  by  the  mountain  side, 
we  passed  four  abundant  springs,  all  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the 
stream  at  right  angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the 
distance  ftom  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  ravine,  to  be  about 
one  hour  and  a  half.     Maclean  says  there  was  a  cit> 
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of  the  eame  name  in  the  yalley  of  Callirriiod,  in  which 
we  think  he  mast  be  wrong,  since  there  is  not  space  for 
a  town  in  the  valley  as  far  as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod 
must  have  had  pome  lod^png  when  he  visited  these 
springs  is  true,  and  there  are  safBcient  remains  to  prove 
that  some  sort  of  Imildin^s  have  been  erected."  Ac- 
cording to  Josephuft,  the  fortress  of  Machsrus,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was  upon  this  hot-water  stream, 
and  not  far  from  tlie  fountains.  It  is  supposed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  l)cheaded  in  this 
fortress,  and  that  the  feast  was  also  made  at  Machserus, 
which,  besides  being  a  strong-hold,  wus  also  a  palace, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  Herod  himself  was 
now  on  his  route  toward  the  territory  of  Aretas,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  still 
rxist  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  C,  6;  xviii,  5,  2;  Har,  i, 
33,  5).  The  Zurka  Main,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  visited  and  describe^  by  Seetzen  {Reht^,  ii, 
336  sq.),  is  described  as  a  sweet  and  thermal  strcum, 
and  is  doubtless  the  outlet  of  the  hot  streams  of  Cal- 
lirrhoS  (Rittcr,  Erdk.  xv,  572,  673).  Lieut.  Lynch, 
who  explored  it  in  1848,  says:  **The  stream,  tit'elve 
feet  wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature 
of  the  air,  70° ;  of  the  sea,  78° ;  of  the  stream,  94° ; 
one  mile  of  the  chasm,  95°.  It  was  a  little  sulphure- 
ous to  the  taste.  The  stream  has  worn  its  bed  through 
tho  rock,  and  flows  between  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  chasm,  and  through  the  delta,  l>cnding  to  the  south, 
about  two  furlongs,  to  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  along  the  delta  are  fringed  with  canes,  tam- 
arijiks,  and  the  castor-bean.  The  chasm  is  122  feet  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  for  one  mile  up,  as  far  as  we  traced 
it,  does  not  lessen  in  width.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  about  eight3'  feet  high  where  it  opens  upon  the 
delta,  but  within  they  rise  in  altitude  to  upward  of  150 
feet  on  each  side,  where  the  trap  formation  U  exhibit- 
ed. In  the  bed  of  the  chasm  there  was  one  stream,  on 
the  south  side,  eight  feet  wide  and  two  deep,  and  two 
small  streams  in  the  centre,  all  rushing  down  at  the 
rate  of  six  knots  per  hour.  There  were  no  boulders 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  which  in  the  winter  must, 
throughout  its  width  and  high  up  the  sides,  pour  down 
an  impetuous  flood.  The  walls  of  tho  chasm  aro  lofty 
and  perpendicular,  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  equal- 
ly majestic  and  imposing,  \mt  not  worn  in  such  fantas- 
tic shapes  nor  of  so  rich  a  hue  as  those  of  the  Amon. 
Waded  up  about  a  mile,  and  saw  a  few  date-palm-trees 
growing  in  the  chasm.  The  turns  alx)nt  200  yards 
apart,  at  flrst  gently  rounded,  but  subsequently  sharp 
and  ancnilar.  There  was  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  a 
cascade  of  four,  and  a  perpendicular  fall  of  Ave  or  six 
feet.  A  little  above  the  rapid  trap  shows  over  sand- 
stone. The  current  was  so  strong  that,  while  bathiq", 
I  could  not,  with  my  feet  against  the  rock,  keep  from 
1)eing  carried  down  the  stream ;  and,  walking  where  it 
was  but  two  feet  deep,  could  with  difliculty  retain  a 
foothold  with  my  shoes  off.  At  7  P.M.,  bathed  flrst 
in  the  sea  and  afterward  in  tho  stream — a  most  delicious 
transition  from  the  dense,  acrid  water  of  the  sea,  which 
made  our  innum?rable  sores  smart  severely,  to  the  soft, 
tepid,  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  Callirrhoe'*  (^Erpe- 
dition,  p.  871).     See  also  Lasha. 

Callis'thenes  (KaWitrfih'rjr,  a  frequent  Greek 
name),  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
Jews  on  the  defeat  of  that  ^•'eneral  in  revensrc  for  his 
guilt  in  setting  Are  to  ''the  sacred  portals"  (2  Mace, 
viii,  33). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Nicanor. 

Callistus.    See  Calixtcs  I. 

Calmet,  Augustine,  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  bom  at  Mesnil-Ia-Horgne 
Feb.  26, 1672.  He  studied  at  Breuil,  and  after  having 
pronounced  the  vows  in  Oct.,  1689,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Evre, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  Helirew,  which  he 
studied  under  Fal:re,  a  Reformed  divine.     In  1704  he 


passed  to  the  abbey  of  HnnsteT.  where  he  taaght  the 
young  monks;  and  lectures  which  he  there  read  to 
them  formed  the  basis  of  his  ''Commentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,"  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  translated  into  French,  and  published  \n  1707  and 
1716,  in  23  volumes  4to.  This  work  was  followed  by 
his  Hiskdre  Scdnte  de  VAnden  et  Kcueeau  Tafamtnt-^ 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Paris,  1718, 
2  vols.  4to),  and  his  celebrated  Dictionary  of  the  Bibie, 
In  1718  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Leopold's  at  Nancy, 
and  ten  years  after  he  was  removed  to  the  abbey  of 
Senones,  where  he  died  (having  refused  a  Liiihofric  in 
partibut)  Oct.  25,  1767.  His  Life  was  written  ly 
Fang6,  his  nephew  (1763,  8vo),  where  a  complete  list 
of  his  numerous  works  will  be  found.  The  best  edi- 
tion (French)  of  the  Lict  'onnttire  hiitorique  el  cr.'tique  de 
h  Bible  is  that  of  Paris,  1730  (4  vols.  fol.).  The  bcf  t 
English  editions  are  those  of  1793  ('Ito,  with  additionc') 
and  of  1847  (edited  by  Taylor,  6  vols.  4to).  His  Com- 
mentaire  liuiral  tur  (out  lea  litres  de  CAncien  et  du  Aou- 
veau  Tettameni  (reprinted  at  Paris,  1713,  26  vols.  4to, 
also  9  vols,  fol.)  was  abridged,  and  published  in  17 
vols.  4to,  at  Avignon,  1767-1773;  also  translated  into 
I.atin,  with  the  DiaserlatunUy  by  Manse  (Wirceb.  17^9, 
19  vols.  4to).  Calmet's  Diditnutry  vfihe  BiJble  has,  un- 
til lately,  formed  the  basis  of  all  sut  sequent  works  of 
the  same  kind.  The  best  al  ridgmmt  is  that  of  Bob- 
inson,  whose  additions  are  perhaps,  to  the  modem  stu- 
dent, of  more  value  than  the  original  work.  —  Biog. 
Univ.  vi,  559 ;  Landon,  Ecclet,  Diet,  il,  497.  See  Dic- 
tionaries (Biblical). 

Cal'neh  (Heb.  Kalneh',  mAS;  Sept.  XaXowij), 
tho  fourth  of  Nimrod*s  cities  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  prob- 
ably not  diflTercnt  fnmi  the  Calno  (Heb.  Kalno\ 
i:^3;  Sept.  XaXaiT^)  of  Isa.  x,  9,  or  the  Canneh 
(Heb.  Kannek\  h|S ;  Sept.  Xavaa)  of  Ezek.  xxvii, 

23.  The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god 
Anaot  i4nu,*'  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Baby* 
Ionian  worship.  According  to  the  Chaldee  translation, 
with  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  fsm ^ 
place  that  was  subsequently  called  Cttsiphon.  It  lay 
on  the  Ti.ris,  opposite  Seleucia,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  312 ;  Cellarii  AotiL  ii, 
774;  see  Bochart,  Pkalegy  iv,  18;  Michaelis,  SpiciUy. 
i,  228).  This  opinion  respecting  Calneh  derives  some 
support  ftom  the  circumstance  that  the  district  named 
Ctesiphon  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Chahnttu  (Pliny, 
ffigt.  Nat.  vi,  26,  27 ;  Polyb.  v,  44) ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  this  province  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
so  far  west  as  Calneh  must  have  lain.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6, 23)  states  that  it  was  the  Persian 
king  Pacorus  (who  reigned  from  A. D.  71  to  107)  who 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Ctesiphon  ;  but  that 
name  must  have  been  more  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Polybius.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos  Calneh 
appears  to  have  constituted  an  independent  principality 
'  (Amos  vi,  2;  Sept.  omits,  v.  r.  KaXaiti  or  XaXfivvt}); 
but  not  long  after  it  became,  with  the  rest  of  Westi^m 
Asia,  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x,  9).  About  150 
years  later,  Calneh  was  still  a  considerable  town,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  23)  among  the  places  which  traded  with  Tyre. 
We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence  it 
is  compared  with  Carchrmi)«h,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Imu 
x,  9 ;  Amos  vi,  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  re- 
sistless might  of  Ass^Tia.  The  site  of  Ctesiphon  was 
afterward  occupied  by  KUMndain,  i.  e.  the  {two)  dtf'eij 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  remarka- 
ble palace  called  Tauk-kesra,  or  "Arch  of  Khosroes,*' 
some  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
massive  wall  toward  the  river.  (See  Smith '<»  Diet,  of 
Clast.  Geofj.  s.  v.  Ctesiphon.) 
More  recent  explorers  have  rendered  it  probable  that 
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Ae  site  of  Calneh  is  the  modem  Nijfer^  which  was  ccr- 
Uioly  one  of  the  early  capitals,  and  which,  under  the 
lume  cffMopker,  the  Talmud  identiiies  with  Calneh  (see 
the  Yoma).  Arab  traditiooa  made  Niffer  the  original 
BabyloD,  and  said  that  It  was  the  place  where  Ntmrod 
endearored  to  mount  on  eagles*  winus  to  heaven.  Sim- 
iUrly  the  Sept.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno  as  **  the  place 
where  the  tower  was  built'*  (Isa.  x,  9).  Niffer  is  situ- 
ated about  sixty  miles  K.S.E.  of  Babylon,  in  the 
marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has 
iieen  visited  and  explored  by  Mr.  Layard  (^Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  468  sq.),  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Loftus  {ChaU 
thn^  p.  101) :  ^'  The  present  aspect  of  Niflfer  is  that  of 
a  lofty  platform  of  earth  and  rubbish,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  deep  channel — apparently  the 
Lial  of  a  river — about  120  feet  wide.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  platform  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  brick  tower  of  early  construction,  the  dejr%» 
of  which  constitutes  a  conical  mound  rising  sevent}' 
feet  above  the  plain.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  distance,  and  exhibits,  when  the  brick-work  is  ex- 
posed, oblonis;  perforations  similar  to  those  seen  at  Birs- 
Nimrud  and  other  edifices  of  the  Baltylonian  age.  Tiio 
western  division  of  the  platform  has  no  ri*markable 
feature,  except  th.it  it  is  strewed  with  fragments  of 
potter}*,  and  other  relics  of  a  later  period  than  the  tower 
just  alluded  to.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
vards  on  the  east  of  the  rains  may  be  distinctly  traced 
a  low  continuous  mound,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  As  to  the  obelisk, 
the  particular  object  of  my  visit,  the  Arabs  positively 
doclared  that  there  was  one,  but  none  of  them  had  seen 
it  or  could  indicate  its  position  on  the  mounds."  See 
Caxneh. 

Cal'no  (Tsa.  x,  9).     See  Calneh. 

CalogSri.    See  Caloters. 

CaloviuB  (or  Calov),  Abraham,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  divine  and  controversialist,  was  born  in  IGl'i 
at  lilohrungen  in  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Konigslicr^ 
and  Rostock,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Wittemberg,  where  he  obtained  great  distinction  as  a 
lectorer  and  controversial  theolo^an.  He  died  Feb. 
25,  1686.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  George  Ca- 
lixtus,  whose  gentleness  he  by  no  means  shared.  In- 
deed, so  bitter  was  Calov's  zeal,  that  it  has  l)een  said 
of  him  that  "he  was  bom  for  an  inquisitor."  He 
wrote  with  great  ability  a  ainst  the  Socinians.  His 
most  important  work  was  his  BibHa  lUustraia  (Dres- 
den, 1719,  4  vols,  fol.),  which  contains  the  whole  of 
Grotius's  Annottrtioju,  with  severe  criticisms  on  them. 
In  dogmatic  theology  he  prepared  a  vast  SyM/ema  Ia)co» 
ram  Tkeologiconim  (1655-1677, 12  tom.).  In  the  Syn- 
cretistic  controversy  (q.  y.)  he  took  the  most  conspicu- 
oos  f«rt  His  writings  are  very  voluminous,  nearly  all 
bitterly  controversial,  and  now  little  read.— Mosheim, 
Ck.  Hid,  ii,  241 ;  Herzog,  Reat-EncykUtp,  s.  v. 

CaloyetB  or  CalogSrl.  The  word  Calogeri  is 
from  the  Greek  {xaXoyipot),  and  means  ffood  oUl  m^n, 
The  name  Caioyerg  is  of  similar  signification,  and  is 
Ifencrally  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
They  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  consider  it  to  l)e 
«  «n  to  follow  any  other  order  than  his.  They  are  di- 
vided into  three  degrees :  the  novices,  who  are  called 
Arckiri;  the  ordinary  professed,  called  Micmchfmi; 
«nd  the  more  perfect,  called  MegaUidi/tmi.  They  are 
likewise  divided  into  Ccenobitesj  Anchorites,  and  Re- 
cluses. The  Coenobites  are  employed  in  reciting  their 
offices  from  midnight  to  sunset ;  and  as  it  is  impossible, 
in  so  long  an  exercise,  that  they  should  not  be  over- 
taken with  sleep,  there  is  one  monk  appointed  to  awake 
them ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  make  three  genuflex- 
ions at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and,  returning,  to  bow  to 
«he  right  and  left  to  their  brethren.  The  Anchorites 
f*^  from  the  world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  monasteries ;  they  cultivate  a  lit- 
^e  spot  of  ground,  and  never  go  out  but  on  Sundays 


and  holidays,  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  next 
monastery.  '1  he  Recluses  shut  themselves  up  in  groU 
toes  and  caverns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they 
never  leave,  abandoning  themselves  entirely  to  Prov- 
idence. They  live  on  the  alms  sent  them  by  the 
neighboring  monasteries.  The  Caloyers  have  four 
Lents.  The  first  and  greatest  Is  that  of  the  resurrectior« 
or  Euster :  it  lasts  eight  weeks,  and  is  called  the  Grand 
Quarantain.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  drink  no 
wine;  and  such  Is  their  abstinence  that,  if  they  are 
obliged,  in  speaking,  to  name  milk,  butter,  or  cheese, 
they  always  add  this  parenthesis,  **  Saving  the  respect 
due  to  the  holy  Lent."  1  he  second  Lent  is  that  of  the 
holy  apostles,  which  begins  eight  days  after  Whitsun- 
day: it  generally  continues  three  weeks,  sometimes 
longer.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  are  allowed  to 
drink  wine.  The  third  Lent  is  that  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Vir..in :  it  lasts  fourteen  days,  during  which  they 
abstain  from  fish,  except  on  Sundays  and  on  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Ixird.  1  he  fourth  I^nt  is  that  of  the 
Advent.  The  Caloyers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  monk- 
ish habit,  wear  over  their  shoulders  a  square  piece  of 
stuff,  on  which  are  represented  the  cross  and  the  other 
murks  of  Christ's  passion,  with  these  letters:  IC.  XC. 
NC.  'li/<TO?»i*  Xptarog  vi«ry,  Jesus  Christ  conquers,  Tho 
inscription  was  sometimes  written  thus:  IC.  XC.  Nl 
KA ;  and  we  find  it  occasionally  arranged,  especially  on 

IC  IXC  " 

coins,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  thus,    '''.''      Visitors  (jr 

r*l  I  IwA 

exarchs  are  placed  over  them,  who  visit  the  convents 
only  to  draw  from  them  sums  of  money  which  the  pa- 
triarch demands.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  monies 
are  compelled  to  pay  both  to  their  patriarch  and  to  tho 
Turks,  their  convents  are  very  rich.  They  have 
many  monasteries  in  Asia,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  Pal- 
estine; in  Europe,  njar  Athens,  in  Chios,  and  in 
Amourgo,  one  of  the  Sporadcs,  also  on  Mount  A  tho?. 
Those  on  Mount  Athos  arc  the  most  celebrated,  and  are 
twenty- three  in  number.  There  are  female  Caloyers, 
or  Greek  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  their 
nunneries  are  always  dependent  on  some  monastery. 
See  Athos  ;  Gbbbk  Church. 

Cal'phi  ('i  XaX^i,  V.  r.  XaX^ti,  perhaps  for  A  Jphmis 
[q.  v.],  Josephus  Xat/zmoCt  Ant.  xiii,  5,  7),  father  of 
Judos,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  two  captains  (do- 
Xom-n:)  of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained  firm  at  the 
battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace,  xi,  70). 

CalvaristB,  or  Missionary  Priests  op  Calva- 
ry, a  monastic  congregation,  established  in  1630  by 
Hubert  Charpentier,  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  on 
Mount  Bethasam,  in  France,  for  propagating  Roman- 
ism by  missions.  In  1638  they  united  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Propagation  of  Faith,  firom  which  they 
separated  again  in  1650.  In  1664  they  were  re-formed, 
and  united  with  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice.  The 
congregation  disappeared  in  1790,  but  arose  again  in 
1826. 

Cal'vary,  a  word  occurring  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  only 
In  Luke  xxiii,  33,  and  there  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
arising  from  the  translators  having  litcrall}'  adopted 
the  word  cidvariay  i.  e.  a  bare  skulls  the  I^tin  word  by 
which  the  Kpaviov  of  the  evangelist  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  KpavioVf  again,  being  nothing  but  the  Greek 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golootiia  (q.  v.). 

1.  Import  of  the  Nftnte. — Many  have  held  that  Gol- 
gotha was  the  place  of  public  execution,  the  Tyhurn 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  hence  it  was  termed  the  "  place 
of  a  skull."  Another  opinion  is  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like 
a  human  sicull.  It  is  true,  there  Is  no  express  men- 
tion of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives.  See  Cru- 
cifixion. That  the  place,  however,  was  of  some 
such  shape  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  the  tra- 
ditional term  motm/,  applied  to  Calvary,  appears  to 
confirm  this  idea.  Such  a  shape,  too,  it  must  l>e  al- 
lowed, is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  name^  that  is, 
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*'sknll."  To  these  coiMidentions  there  are  added  cer- 
tain difficultien  which  arise  from  the  other  explanation. 
So  for  as  we  know,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to 
show  that  there  was  a  place  of  public  execution  where 
Gol^tha  is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any  such  place, 
in  or  near  Jerusalem,  bore  the  name  Golgotha.  Kor 
is  the  term  Golgotha  descriptive  of  such  a  place ;  to 
make  it  so,  to  any  extent,  the  name  should  have  been 
''skulls,*'  or  **the  place  of  skulls/*  Equally  unapt  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  speak 
of  the  place:  Matthew  calls  it  **a  place  called  Gol- 
{(otha ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  sktfll ;"  Mark,  "  the 
place  Golii^tha,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  place 
of  a  skull  ;**  Luke,  **  the  place  which  is  called  Calva- 
ry';"  John,  **a  place  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha."  In  truth,  the  context 
seems  to  show  that  the  Uoman  guard  hurried  Jesus 
away  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  spot ; 
and  that  the  rather  liecause  there  was  no  small  fear  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  was  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  people.  1  his  place,  we  may  suppose,  was  not 
far  from  the  judgment-hall,  which  was  doubtless  either 
near  Fort  Antonia  or  in  the  former  palace  of  Herod. 
See  PR.CTORICM.  In  either  case,  the  crucitixion  would 
most  naturally  have  occurred  at  the  north'trett  of  the 
cit^'.  Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  they  would 
execnte  him,  as  thus  they  i^ould  most  easily  effect 
their  object.  But  if  they  chopc  the  north,  then  the 
road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  mopt  convenient, 
and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably  be  so  suit- 
able as  the  slight  rounded  elevation  which  bore  the 
name  of  Calvary.  That  some  hillock  would  be  pre- 
ferred it  is  easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the 
criminal  and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  crucifixion  would 
l«  most  effectually  secured.  Dr.  Barclay  is  at  great 
pains  to  show  (C/Vy  of  the  Great  King^  p.  78  sq.)  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the  more 
probable  location  of  Calvary,  but  his  artruments  are 
made  up  of  a  series  of  the  most  uncritical  conjectures. 
Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  of  the  arbitrary  positions  as- 
signed by  all  those  who  (chiefly  from  an  ultra  Prot- 
estant prejudice  apparently)  reject  the  traditionary  site, 
no  two  agree,  while  all  are  alike  destitute  of  any  his- 
torical basis,  is  an  important  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
current  identification.     See  Jerusalem. 

2.  Scriptural  Noticet  of  the  Locality. — The  account  in 
the  evanirelists  touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion 
and  burial  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows:  Havintr  been  de- 
livered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified.  Jesus  was  led  away, 
followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and  women, 
who  bewailed  his  fate.  On  the  way  the  soldiers  met 
one  Simeon,  a  Cyrenian,  corn'ng  ouiofihe  cmmtry^  who 
was  compelled  to  bear  Jesus^s  cross.  When  they  were 
come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary,  there  the}* 
crucified  him.  This  place  was  nigh  to  the  cit}' ;  and, 
sitting  do\rn.  the}'  watched  him  there.  They  that  pass- 
ed by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  scoffing. 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  moclied  him,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  and  the  people  stood  beholding. 
Ihe  soldiers,  too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  and 
Mary  Magdalene;  and  all  his  acquaintance,  and  the 
women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off, 
beholding  these  things.  Jn  ihe  place  tdiere  he  was  cru- 
cified there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sep- 
ulchre hewn  out  in  the  rock ;  there  laid  they  Jesus,  and 
rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adds  that  Jesus 
suffered  withimt  ihe  gate,  subjoining,  *'Let  us  therefore 
go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp  (or  the  city\  bearing 
his  reproach*'  (Heb.  xiii,  11, 18).  We  thus'  learn  that 
the  crucifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  city, 
and  yet  niirh  to  the  cit}%  apparently  at  the  north-west^ 
and  probably  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around  which 
many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which  wa^^farers 
were  passing,  and  the  sufferers  in  which  could  be  seen 


or  addressed  by  persons  who  were  both  necr  and  r«u 
mote ;  all  which  concurs  in  Khowing  that  the  spot  wan 
one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally  proves  that  *'  thin 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer,"  but  at  a  place  and  un- 
der circumstances  likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends 
of  our  Lord. 

8.  Line  of  Tradition  rrapedng  the  Spot.^Wti*  it  like- 
ly that  this  recollection  would  perish  ?  Sun-ly,  of  till 
spots,  Calvary  would  l>ec€me  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  endearing  in  the  primitive  Church.  Kor  did  the 
Jew,  with  his  warm  gushing  affections,  feel  on  such  a 
point  less  vividly  than  his  fellow-men.  *'  The  t«mbs 
of  the  prophets,'*  "the  sepulchre  of  Darid,"  were,wc 
read  (Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  Acts  ii,  29),  reverentially  regard- 
cd  and  religiously  preserved  from  age  to  age.  That 
of  **  David's  Lord**  would  assuredly  not  be  neglected. 
It  was  a  season  of  public  religious  festivity  when  cor 
Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was  then  crowded  with  vis- 
itors from  foreign  parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the 
time  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  pil- 
grims, however,  soon  returned  ht  me,  and  wherever 
they  went  man}'  carried  with  them  the  news  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  tdd  of  the  place  where  he  had 
lieep  executed.  Perhaiw  no  one  spot  on  earth  h&d 
evo/  so  many  to  remember  it  and  know  its  precise  lo* 
callty  as  the  place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
First  in  Jerusalr  m,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
were  there  hearts  that  held  the  recoUectkm  anions 
their  mt-st  valued  treasures.  Accordingly,  we  le&m 
from  the  passage  in  Hebrews  that,  far  on  in  the  t'r^t 
century,  the  tradition  was  preserved  in  so  living  a  ft  rm 
as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  distinguished 
places  is  among  the  least  perishable  of  earthly  thingf. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and  their  im- 
pressions to  sons ;  one  generation  and  one  Church  to 
another.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrews  would  tend  to 
keep  alive  the  recollection.  Moreover,  it  was  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the  Komans,  to  be- 
come a  heathen  city ;  even  its  name  was  chan^d  into 
Colonia  ^lia  Capitolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  tri- 
umphant joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  its  patron 
god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the 
place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified  (Sozomrn,  xi,  1). 
This  was  done  perhaps  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to  con- 
ciliate. New-comers  in  religion  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  established  feelings,  and  therefore  erect- 
ed tlieir  sacred  edifices  on  places  already  consecrated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  mere  fact  of  a  tem- 
ple to  Venus  standing  on  Calvarr  suffices  to  show  that 
(Valvar}'  was  the  place  where  Jesus  suffered.  The 
temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition,  and  franfmits  it  in 
stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages.  This  continuation 
of  the  tradition  is  the  more  important,  because  It  begins 
to  operate  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  driven 
from  Jerusalem.  But  the  absence  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Holy  City  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even 
early  in  the  third  century'  we  find  pilgrimages  from 
distant  places  to  the  Holy  Land  had  already  begun  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which  the 
presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  and  memorable  (^Hitt,  HieroeoL  p.  691 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  11).  A  century  later,  Eusebius  (A.P. 
816)  informs  us  that  Christians  visited  Jerusalem  from 
all  regions  of  the  earth  for  tho  same  object.  £arly  in 
the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  write  down 
the  tradition  and  fix  the  locality  of  Calvary  in  their 
writings.  Eusebius  was  ham.  at  Cssarea  in  Palestine 
about  A.D.  270.  In  816  he  became  a  bishop  in  his  na- 
tive countT}',  and  died  in  840.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  wrote  a  history'  of  the  Christian  Church.  About 
880  he  composed  his  Onomatticon^  which  was  expressly 
devoted  to  the  business  of  determining  and  recording 
the  sites  of  holy  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  TbL« 
I  work  of  Eusebius,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  afterward 
translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added  his  antborihr  te 
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of  tbe  Ttlue  of  th«e  giiognphicil  (othorities,  M«  K«- 
Ijnd,  Palail.  p.  467  sq.)  Pi1|{riinB  now  Btreamed  to 
JinuileiD  ttom  all  pirU  of  the  world,  and  tbat  >iU  «u 
n»d  Air  GolifoUia  which  has  mtuined  to  the  preaaat 
bour. 

i.l^teliimi>/tlit"autrcki>flkeHo'.sSpabhrt"oetr 
tilt  Sit. — Thsacu  orth«  KmpeTor  Coiutantine  and  bis 
mother  HelcDa  gave  a  perinaDedt  and  paL>llc  axpreHioo 
to  thia  tradition.  Thia  cmpresa,  when  very  tax  ad- 
Taaced  in  life,  visited  Jemsjlein  for  the  expresa  pur- 
pow  of  eraciinK  >  church  on  the  sp<it  when  the  Loid 
jmu  had  been  cniciHed.  Tbe  prscied  in  ({details  afaow 
that  the  prc«*rvation  of  [he  meinoryof  the  locality  was 
anrthiD<  but  impossible.     Helens  would  naturally  be 

Ukilibood  thit  ahe  wja  not  mistaken.  Sbe  had  pre- 
viously hArd  that  tbe  holy  places  had  been  he:iped  up 
sod  toneealed  liy  the  heathen,  arid  resolved  tn  ottmipt 
In  bring  them  to  li|{ht,  tr'c  five  ayaytiv  (Theoph.  in 
CkTv>t.  p.  IS).  "  On  her  anrlTal  at  Jerusalem,  she  in- 
qsind  diUeently  of  the  inhabilanta.  Yet  tbe  aejrch 
TM  ODcertiin  and  difficult,  in  conseqnsnce  of  the  ob- 
rtructkms  by  which  tbe  faeatben  had  souKht  to  render 
the  spot  unknown.  These  being  all  removed,  the  ea- 
cnd  Mpnlchre  was  discovered,  urtd  liy  its  aide  Ibree 
cmses,  with  the  tablet  bearinic  the  inscription  written 
hr  PiUle" (Robinson,  BiU.  Ba.  ii,  14;  Ibeodoret,  1,  IT). 
Tbi*  tccoant  of  her  proceedi^JI^  tnken  from  one  who 
Ijbora  to  liring  into  discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's 
pmceedinLn,  atid  who  la  far  too  indiwriminata  and 
sweeping  in  bis  hostility  to  the  primititx  tradittona  of 
the  Obuicb,  shows  sufficiently  that  Helena  was  cau- 
tions in  her  proceeding ;  that  there  did  exint  a  tradi- 
tion on  the  Bubiect ;  that  by  that  tradition  tbe  empress 
was  guided;  and  tbJt  she  found  rejson  to  flx  tbe  site 
of  Calvary  on  lbs  apot  where  the  licathen  had  erected 
their  temple  and  set  up  their  pror.ine  rites.  Thut  no 
•mall  portion  of  tbe  marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary 
and  incredible,  i.i  mixed  up  in  tbe  acconnts  which  the 
Hclesiastical  hi'torians  have  K>ven  we  liv  no  means 
de         but  we  see  no    eason  wbate         and  we  think 


auch  a  conrse  very  unphilosophicul,  to  throw  doubt  nn- 

sparingly  over  the  whole,  ss  (by  no  me;ins  in  the  beat 
taste)  does  Dr.  liohinson.  However,  on  tbe  siU  thus 
a«certajned,  was  erected,  whether  by  Constantine  or 
Helena,  certninly  by  Roman  influence  and  treaanre,  a 
Bplendid  and  extensive  ChriBtian  temple.  Socrates 
(£fc/fj.  Hilt,  i,  17)  says,  ■'  The  emperor'a  mother  erect- 
ed over  the  place  where  tbe  sepulchre  was  a  most  maj- 
nlHcent  cburch,  and  called  it  New  Jerusalem,  building 
it  o^isite  lo  lA:U  oU  deserted  JeroBiilem"  (comp.  riuseb. 
VU.  Omit.  iii.  3:^..  This  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  A.D.  aSS.  It  was  a  great  occaBJon  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  It  Importance  and 
add  to  itn  splendor,  u  council  of  liisbopB  was  convened, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  {torn  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  a-taembled  Hri't  at  Tyrs  and  then  at  Je- 
TUBilcm.  Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  look  purt 
in  the  solemnitiei.  and  held  several  public  diicourses 
in  the  Holy  Citv  (EobpIi,  VU.  Cmtl.;  Robinwn,  li,  IS). 
The  Chnrcb  uf  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the 
PerxUns  in  A.D.  GI4.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by 
Jlodestus  with  resources  BUpplied  by  John  Eleemor, 
patriarch  of  Ak-itandrla.  The  basilica  or  martyrion 
erected  under  ConsUntlne  remained  aa  before.  The 
Mohummeduns  next  became  maaleri  of  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Harun  rr-Rashid  made  over  to  Charlemagne 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Taleiitine  aguin 
became  the  Fcene  of  Lattles  and  bloodohed.  Muei,  of 
tbe  r..ce  of  the  Fatiiniles,  trjnBfeireil  the  se>it  of  iiin 
empire  t«  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
new  masters,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  is  said  to  have 
been  again  net  on  lire.  It  was  fully  destroyed  at  the 
command  of  the  third  of  the  Fatimlte  caliphs  In  E|.-ypi, 
the  buildin.c  being  raxed  to  the  foundations.  In  Ihe 
rciitn  of  his  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  being  completed 
A.D.  IMS;  but  inilead  of  the  former  msiiniAcent  ba- 
silica ot-er  the  place  of  Golgolba,  a  small  chapel  only 
now  graced  the  fpot.  The  Crusades  soon  began.  1  lie 
CruBsders  regarded  the  edifices  connected  with  the  sep- 
ulcbre  as  too  contracted,  and  erected  a  stately  temple, 
the  walls  and  general  form  nf  which  are  admitted  to 
remain  to  the  present  duy  (KobiUBon,  ii,  61).  So  re- 
cenllv  however  aa  A  D  It-OS  the  church  of  the  holy 
sepu    hre  was  part       -onsumed  bv  fire     but,  being  re- 
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built  by  thp.  Greeks,  it  now  offers  no  traces  of  its  re-   of  sach  a  position ;  for  how  can  Robinson  know  that 
cent  desolation.  '  Iiis  measures  extended  along  the  same  ground  as  out 

5.  Oljjectiona  to  the  fdentificcuion. — The  sole  evidence  Lord  was  hurried  over?  But  reason  has  already  been 
of  any  weight  in  the  opposite  balance  is  that  ur^^  by  given  why  the  Jews  sliould  have  taken  no  very  pro- 
Kobinson,  that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  sep-    tracted  course. 

ulchre  are  now  found  in  the  midst  of  the  modern  city.  '■  Two  or  three  additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  the 
But,  to  render  this  argument  decisive,  it  should  be  identity  of  the  present  place  may  finally  be  adduced, 
proved  that  the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground  Buckingham  (^Palest,  p.  288)  says,  **The  present  rock 
that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least,  called  Calvary,  and  inclosed  within  the  Chorch  of  the 
as  likely  that  the  cit}*  should  have  undergone  changes  Holy  Sepulchre,  bears  marks  in  every  part  that  is  na 
as  that  the  site  of  the  cruciHxion  should  have  been  ked  of  its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standing 
'mistaken.  The  identity*  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely  above  the  common  level  of  the  surface."  Scfaolz  (Z/e 
to  be  preserved  than  the  size  and  relative  proportions  '  Golgotha  sitUy  p.  9)  states  that  he  traced  the  remains 
of  a  city  whii^h  has  undergone  more  violent  changes  of  a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the  plan 
than  probab^.}'  any  other  place  on  earth.  The  present  runs,  excluding  GoV^otho,  and  taking  in  the  Pool  of 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1542 ;  ,  Hezekiih  (Raumer,  p.  3d2).  It  may  also  be  reniurk- 
and  Rot>inson  himself  remarks  that  a  part  of  Zion  is  ,  ed  that,  since  the  puiiHcation  of  Robinson's  work,  Rau- 
now  left  out  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  city  has  been  con-  '  mer  has  put  forth  a  piece  {Beitrdge  zur  Bib,  Geop,  1843), 
tracted  on  the  south,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after  the  death  ,  in  which  he  revises  his  PaUuHna  so  far  as  Robinson's 
of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what  should  we  ex-  ascertained  results  render  necessary ;  but  he  remains 
pect  but  to  find  Golgotha  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  '  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the 
city  ?  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  being  out  of  the  city. 

Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two  walls.  At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards  only  can  the  origi- 
termed  the  '* first"  and  the  ''second.*'  It  is  with  the  '  nal  Golgotha  have  lain  from  the  present  site,  and  the 
second  wall  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  he-  '  evidence  in  favor  of  its  identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  far 
gan  at  a  tower,  named  Gennath,  of  the  first  wall,  stronger  than  any  that  has  been  adduced  against  it. 
curved  outward  to  the  north,  and  ended  at  the  castle  At  the  best,  then,  very  small  is  the  reason  for  disiurb- 
of  Antonia.  The  thinl  wall  emliriced  a  wide  suburb  ing  tlie  convictions  and  dbtressing  the  hearts  of  the 
on  the  north  and  north-west.  This  comprehendv^  a  sincere  believers  who  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  order 
sort  of  new  city,  and  was  built  in  consequence  of  the  to  give  vent  to  their  tearful  gratitude  and  cherish  tbeir 
large  population  which  by  degrees  fixed  their  abode  in  pious  faith.  A  similar  conclusion  is  warmly  contend- 
the  space  which  falls  between  the  second  and  third  ed  for  by  Dr.  Olin  {TraveU  in  the  East^  ii,  276  sq.),  and 
walls.  This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudius,  at  least  still  more  at  length  by  Mr.  Williams  (AJTofy  Citffj  vol.  ii, 
fort^'-one  years  after  Christ  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2;  ch.  i  and  ii).  It  is  also  ably  examined  and  maintained 
comp.  Tacit  H'st.  v,  12).  This  third  wall,  then,  did  by  Thrupp  (Ancient  Jtrusaltm^  Lond.  1855).  It  has, 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord :  and  Robinson  allows  however,  been  either  stoutly  denied  or  lightly  sneerod 
that  if  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  fell  without  the  at  by  many  other  writers,  who  may  be  styled  as  belong- 
second  wall,  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  question  ing  to  the  modern  anti-traditionax^'  school.  At  the 
would  l)e  satisfied.  Many  travellers  and  antiquarians  head  of  these  is  Dr.  Robinson,  who  takes  every  occa- 
have  decided  that  this  was  the  case,  while  others,  more  sion  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  scriptural  localities 


numerous  perhaps,  but  not  better  qualified  to  judge, 
have  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  See  Jerusa- 
lem (Topttjraphy),     (It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr. 

Kiep?rt,  of  Berlin,  the  most  experienced  cartographer  jjc  countries  to  "  a  represenUtion  of  the  vanous  scenes 
probably,  especially  on  this  and  kinired  subjects,  has   of  the  passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  1 


in  general,  as  now  pointed  out.    See  GotxK)TRA ;  Sep- 
ulchre OF  Christ. 

CALVARY,  THE,  a  name  given  in  Roman  Catho- 


vacillated  on  this  point  in  the  maps  of  his  own  con- 


passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in 
a  chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as  at  St  Jacques, 


struction,  some  of  them  including  and  others  excluding  ut  Antwerp.  It  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the 
the  contested  site  along  the  course  of  the  wall  in  ques-  I  (injures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually  as  Uirge  as 
tion.)  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  position  of  jifg,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  figures,  repre«ent- 
the  gate  Gennath :  if  this  was  at  the  extreme  north- ,  ing  the  various  personages  who  took  part  Iq  the 
west  an^leofZion,  then  the  second  wall,  in  order  to  be  I  crucitixion.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Calvary  is  a 
at  all  '* circling'  {kukXovulvov),  could  not  well  have  |  church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  twelve 
excluded  the  site  in  question ;  but  if,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, it  was  some  distance  east  of  the  tower  Hippicus 
(for  while  Josephus,  tU  gup.y  expressly  begins  the  first 


and  third  walls  Arom  this  tower,  he  begins  the  second 
from  this  ff  tie,  situated  along  the  northern  part  of  the 


sculptured  stones,  each  marking  an  event  which  took 
place  on  the  journey  of  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvsry. 
The  approach  to  the  Calvary  is  called  the  Via 
DoloroMy  each  of  the  stones  marking  what  is  called 
a  station,  at  which  the  pious  say  a  praj'er  in  pass- 


first  wall),  then  the  second  wall  could  hardlv  have  bent '  ing." 

.ufficicntly  to  the  wet  to  include  it.  Sco'Gknjiath.  j  calvaiy.  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  o£  .n 
The  "ly  hul.'ed  out  on  the  north,  «  it  contracted  on  !  „^^,  „,  Benedictine  ntn-,  originally  founded  .t  Toi- 
the  south,  thus  bringing  Go\^t\«,mtx,  ib.  central  p  ,rt«. ,  y^„  ^y  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  of  the  hou«,  of  I^nguc- 
Robin»n,  however,  •««•■«»  th«t  thj  second  wall  must   ^j,,^      j.       p^^  y  confirmed  this  order  in  1617 ;  «r^ 

either  have  excluded  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  (as    . ,  ^. .    „„  ' «  „„«..  ♦.u«  /^„«^,«..  ♦^v  «r.e.«««:^«     # 
,     ^. .  .   ^         •    ^L      •..  .     1  J  J  ^t.      -^      /.^L    '  *tt  the  same  vear  the  foundress  took  possession  of  a 

he  thinks)  was  in  the  city,  or  included  the  site  of  the    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.j^  ^^  p^j^.       ^.j^j,  u'enty-four  nnns 

sepulchre,  which  was  out  of  the  city,      fhis  altcrna-   ^,f  ^j^^  ^^^.^  ^j  Fo„te™ult.     In  1620  Mary  de  Medicis 

tive,  however  although  by  no  means  a  fatal  o!>jection,    ^^^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^j     ^„j  estobHshed  them 

IS  not  absolutely  necess.ry,  as  may  bo^een  on  refer-    ^^^^^  ^^^  Luxembourg  Palace.     The  design  of  their 

ence  to  various  plans  of  the  cit3'  that  have  been  con-      ,.  ,  v  i         * *^  u^^^^^i,^  »,,..«■»»,  ^^  *k^  «^— ^ 

.  J   .        L.  .    ^u  J       «  1  1    .L     .         ej»ta»li«hment  was  to  honor  the  mystery  of  the  sorrows 

structcd,  in  which  the  second  wall  leaves  Iwth  whsre     .,  ^v.    \r«-  •     <u-  «.u«  <...au.:.  «»  \.e  r<k*:.*   .«^  --. 
^.      c.    •\.  1        ^L  o      tw  .    T>  of  the  Virgin  for  the  suireniigs  of  L/nnst,  and  some 

the  Scriptures  place  them.  See  Hkzekiahb  Pool.  '  ,  ...  T..^  ^..^„  „^^^  ««.«^iio/i  ♦«  u«  ^_«  a 
T»  ..^L    J'  *.       Ve_       ^i_  <.  ■  i.    i.^1.    r«       1     or  other  of  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  Iw  dav  and 


We  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  scriptural  ac-    ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^        ^  ^^^^^^  {„  p^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

count  which  gives  support  to  this  notion.     A  distance    j„  ^^^er  parts  of  France,  have  been  restored. 

of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ])pp?ars  quite  enough  for  the  re-  I  t  -i? 

corded  events,  to  say  nothing  of  tha  essential  weakness  I      Calvert.  Joun  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ministei; 
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vss  born  in  Belmont  coanty,  Ohio,  October  23, 18SS ; 
studied  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  on  a  preacher  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1858. 
When  the  American  civil  war  brolce  oat  in  1861,  no 
less  tlian  six  of  hia  brothers  entered  the  army,  and  he 
Foon  after  felt  it  his  doty  to  follow  them.  At  the  baU 
tli  of  Shiloh,  Aug.  7f  1862,  he  was  wounded,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  died.  He  had  l>een  very  use- 
fal  in  the  army,  preaching  and  holding  prayer-meet- 
ings whenever  opportunity  afforded. — MimtieM  of  dm- 
ftrtmou^  1862,  p.  188. 

Calves.    See  Calf. 

Calvin,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Re- 
(brmers. 

I.  Sb^k  ofhU  Ufe, — He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  July 
10th,  1509,  liis  lather,  Gerard  Chauvin,  being  a  nota.> . 
He  was  from  the  first  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old  was  presented  to  a 
benefice  in  the  Cathedral  of  Noyon.  Six  years  after 
this  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure  of  souls  at  Montville, 
and  thus,  although  not  yet  twent}',  and  not  even  in 
the  minor  orders,  he  was  enjoying  the  title  and  reve- 
naes  of  a  cure.  **  His  father  now  chantfed  his  mind 
as  to  the  destination  of  his  son,  and  desired  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  law  as  the  road  to  wealth.  This 
change  was  not  unacceptable  to  Calvin,  who,  from  his 
pernsai  of  the  Scriptures — a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished him  by  Robert  Oiivetan,  who  was  his  fellow- 
Kholar  at  Paris,  and  likewise  a  native  of  Noyon — had 
already  been  convinced  of  man}'  of  the  errors  of  the 
iiomish  Church.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  under  Peter  Stella,  and  then  to 
Hruges,  where  Andrew  Alciat  filled  the  chair  of  Iaw, 
and  where  also  Mtiebior  Wolmar^  the  Keforiuer,  tuught 
him  Greek.  Here  Calvin  was  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  began  indeed  to  preach 
them  in  the  villages.  His  father,  howerer,  dying,  he 
returned  to  Noyon,  but  after  a  short  period  went  to 
PoriK,  wlwre,  in  1532,  he  published  commentaries  on 
Seneca's  two  liooks,  De  Clementia, 

^  He  now  resigned  his  lieneficfs,  and  devoted  h:m- 
M*lf  to  divinity*.  In  1583,  Cop,  the  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  having  occasion  to  read  a  di^cour!<e  on 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  Calvin  pernuaded  him  to 
declare  his  opinion  on  the  new  doctrines.  This 
bron(;ht  upon  them  both  the  indignation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Cal- 
vin went  to  several  places,  and  at  length  to  Angou- 
K'me,  where  he  got  shelter  in  the  house  of  Louis  du 
TbIIet,  a  canon  of  Angouli^me,  and  supported  himself 
•^Hue  time  by  teaching  Greek.  There  he  composed 
the  greater  part  of  his  ftufifutet  of  the  Chrigtian  Be" 
l-'gum,  which  were  published  In  15.'J6.  1  he  Queen  of 
Xavarre,  sister  to  Francis  I,  having  shown  him  some 
countenance  in  respect  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  he 
returned  to  Pftris  in  1534  under  her  protection,  but 
quitted  France  the  s;;me  year,  having  first  published 
P^hopamyckia^  to  confute  the  error  of  those  who 
brld  that  the  soul  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  He  retired  to  Basle,  where 
be  published  the  frutituUs  (1536),  dedicated  to  Fran- 
eis  lin  an  elegant  l^tin  epistle.  The  design  of  the 
Jvti/Hlfi  was  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers ;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  appeared 
Mnce  the  Reformation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Romiah  Church  were  attacked  in  it  with  great  force, 
it  immediately  became  popular.  It  soon  went  through 
Ui\-^a\  editions,  was  translated  by  Calvin  himself  into 
French,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal modem  langnaires.  Its  effect  upon  the  Christii:n 
vorld  has  1>een  so  remarkable  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  Inok- 
^  upon  as  one  of  those  books  that  have  changed  the 
tfc<*e  of  society.  After  this  publication  Calvin  went  to 
Itilr,  and  was  received  with  distinction  1  y  the  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  But,  notwith- 
Kanding  her  protection,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 


France,  but  soon  left  It  arain,  and  fn  the  month  of 
August,  1686,  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  the  Refrrmecl 
religion  had  been  the  same  yenr  publicly  established. 
There,  at  the  request  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  other  emi- 
nent Reformers,  by  whom  that  revolution  had  been 
achieved,  he  l)ecame  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro- 
fessor, or  rather  lecturer  on  divinity.     Farel  was  then 
twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  but  their  objects  were 
the  same,  and  their  learning-,  virtue,  and  zeal  alike, 
and  these  were  now  combined  for  the  complete  refor- 
mation of  Geneva,  and  the  diflfusion  of  their  principles 
throughout  Europe.     In  the  month  of  November  a 
plan  of  Church  government  and  a  confession  of  faith 
were  laid  before  the  public  authorities  for  their  ap- 
proval.    Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these  pro- 
ductions ;  bnt  others,  with  perhaps  greater  reason,  at- 
tribute them  to  Farel.     There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Calvin  was  consulted  in  their  composition,  and 
still  less  that  he  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  secure  their 
sanction  and  approval  by  the  people  in  the  month  of 
Jnly,  1537.     The  same  year  the  Council  of  Geneva 
conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of  the  city, 
in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.     But  the  popu- 
lar will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  Reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  people,  under 
the  direction  of  a  faction,  met  in  a  public  assembly  and 
expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  fh)m  the  place.     Calvin  re- 
paired to  Bern,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  a  French 
church,  into  which  he  introduced  his  own  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline.     In  his  absence 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly 
by  Cardinal  Sadnlet,  who  wrote  to  tliem  earnestly  to 
that  effect;  but  Calvin,  ever  alive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  disappointed  all 
the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  and  contirmed  the 
Genevese  in  the  new  faith,  addressing  to  them  two 
powerful  and  affectionate  letters,  and  replying  to  that 
written  by  Sadolet.     While  at  Strasburg'Calvin  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  {Traiti  de  la 
Samte  Cent),  in  which  be  combated  the  opinions  both 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  and  at  the 
same  time  explained  his  own  views  of  that  ordinance. 
Here,  too,  he  published  his  Commentary  on  fke  Kfnttle 
to  the  Rtmuins.     Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Casta- 
lio  during  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  and  procured  for 
him  the  (situation  of  a  regent  at  Geneva ;  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  in  this  city  tha%  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Bucer,  he  married  Idellet,  the  widow  of  a  con- 
verted Analmptist. 

**  In  Novemter  of  the  fame  year  he  end  Farel  were 
solicited  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  return  to  their 
former  charge  in  that  city;  in  21  ay,  1541,  their  ban- 
ishment was  revoked,  and  in  September  following 
Cahdn  was  received  into  the  city*amid  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  flock,  Farel  remaining  at  Keufchtitel.  ^ 
He  immediately  laid  before  the  council  his  scheme 
of  church  ^'ovemment,  and  after  it  was  adopted  and 
pulli^l)ed  by  authority  (20th  of  November,  1541),  he 
was  unhesitating  in  its  enforcement.  His  prompti- 
tude and  firmness  were  now  conspicuous ;  he  was  the 
ruling  fpirit  in  Geneva;  and  the  Church  which  he 
had  CFtablished  there  he  wished  to  make  the  mother 
and  seminary  of  all  the  Reformed  churches.  His 
personal  labors  were  unceasing.  Geneva,  however, 
was  the  common  centre  of  all  his  exertions,  and  its 
proFperity  peculiarh-  interested  him,  though  less  for 
its  own  pake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  world.  He  e.^'tablished  an  academy  there, 
the  hi^h  character  of  Mbich  was  long  maintained  ;  he 
made  the  city  a  literary  mart,  and  encouraged  the 
French  refugees  and  others  who  sought  his  advice  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  li- 
brarian; and  having  finished  the  ecclesiiistical  regi- 
men, he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  municipal  (jovemuicnt  of  the  place.     Tha^  " 
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pbould,  in  the  circumBtances  in  which  he  was  now 
(laced,  fhow  marks  of  intolerance  toward  others,  is 
not  surprising ;  and  to  seek  a  palliation  of  his  guilt,  we 
need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Borne,  nor  yet  to  the  notions  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  prevalent  in  his  age.     We  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent  power  in  any 
hands  from  degenerating  into  tyranny.     His  conduct 
toward  Servetus  [see  Servetis]  hes  been  justly  con- 
demned, yet  the  punishment  of  Scn-etus  was  approved 
of  Vy  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and  even  by  the  mild 
Melancthon.     Nor  was  his  treatment  of  Bolsec  (q.  v.) 
without  reproach.     In  1554  Calvin  published  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Ser- 
vetus (Fidelit  EarpotUio  Errorum  M.  Serveii),  and  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  here- 
sy ;  Beza  the  same  year  published  a  work  on  the  like 
subject,  in  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Castalio.     The  state 
of  Calvin's  hesJth  prevented  him  going  in  1561  to  the 
Conference  of  Poif  sy  (q.  v.),  an  assembly  which  in 
his  view  promised  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
which  was  indeed  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  from 
that  time  the  followers  of  Calvin  became  known  as  a 
distinct  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.    To  the 
last  he  maintained  the  same  firmness  of  character 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.     On  his 
death-bed  he  took  God  to  witnefs  that  he  had  preached 
fhe  Gospel  purely,  and  exhorted  all  about  him  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  divine  goodness:   his  slender  fhime 
I  radually  became  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1564,  he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.     The  person  of  Calvin  was  middle- 
sized  and  naturally  delicate;  his  habits  were  fhigal 
and  unostentatious ;  and  he  was  so  sparing  in  his  food 
that  for  many  years  he  took  only  one  meal  in  the  day. 
He  had  a  clear  understanding,  an  estraordinary  mem- 
ory, and  a  firmness  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  which 
no  opposition  could  overcome,  no  variety  of  objects  de- 
feat, no  vicissitude  shake.     In  his  principles  he  was 
devout  and  sincere,  and  the  purity  of  his  character  in 
private  life  was  without  a  stain." — Enfflish  Cyclopoedia, 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  astonish- 
ment the  labors  of  Calvin  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.     He  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  of  Geneva;  he  [H-eached  every  day, 
lectured  thrice  a  week,  was  present  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Consistor}',  and  yet  found  time  for  a  vast  corre- 
spondence, and  to  continue  his  voluminous  literal^'  la- 
liors.     Besides  his  printed  works,  there  are  now  in  the 
library  of  Geneva  20*25  sermons  in  MS.     His  health 
during  all  this  period  was  feeble,  yet  he  continued 
his  various  toils  almost  up  to  the  ver}'  day  of  his 
death.     He  chose  to  be  poor,  refusing  on  several  oc- 
casions proposed  additions  to  his  very  modente  sal- 
ary, and  is  said  uniformly  to  have  declined  receiving 
presents,  unless  for  the  sake  of  giving;  them  to  the 
poor.     From  his  numerous  publications  it  is  believed 
that  he  derived  no  pecuniary  profit ;  and  yet,  as  was 
the  case  with  Wesley,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides 
as  having  amassed  great  wealth.     *'  I  see,"  said  he, 
*'wlut  incites  my  enemies  to  urge  these  falsehoods. 
They  measure  me  according  to  their  own  dispositions, 
Itelieving  that  I  must  be  heaping  up  mone}*  on  all 
sides  because  I  enjoy  such  favorable  opportunities  for 
doing  so.     But  assured!}',  if  I  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  the  reputation  of  being  rich  during  my  life, 
death  will  at  last  free  me  from  this  stain."     And  so  it 
was.     By  his  last  will  Calvin  disposes  of  his  entire 
property,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-live dollars,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1564,  be- 
ing within  a  few  weeks  of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Beza. 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  without 
pomp,  and  no  monument  marks  his  last  resting-place. 
Calvin's  intellect  was  of  the  very  first  class,  at  once 
acute,  penetrating,  profound,  and  comprehensive.    Hia 


!  cultivation  was  in  harmony  with  it.    Scaliger  declases 
I  that  at  twenty-two  Calvin  was  the  most  learned  man 
in  Europe. 

*'  The  first  edition  of  his  great  work,  The  IntHhiUi 
of  the  Christian  BeHffian^  was  published  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary proof  of  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  of 
the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  the  Word  of  God, 
and  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  medita- 
tions upon  divine  things,  that,  though  the  work  was 
afterwurd  greatly  enlarged,  and  though  some  altera- 
tions were  even  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
discussed,  yet  no  change  of  any  importance  was  made 
in  the  actual  doctrines  which  it  set  forth.  The  first 
edition,  produced  at  that  early  age,  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  commonly  associated  with  his  name,  the  develop- 
ment and  exposition  of  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  constituting  a  strong  claim  upon  the  ei^tecm 
and  gratitude  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  by  many 
others  as  rendering  him  worthy  of  execration  and  ev- 
ery opprobrium.  He  lived  twenty-seven  years  more 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ituti- 
hUe$^  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  investigation  of  divine  truth. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  material  change  in 
the  views  which  he  had  put  forth  ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  pious,  able,  and  learned  men  and  most 
careful  students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who  have 
since  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  received  all 
his  leading  doctrines  as  accordant  with  the  teaching 
of  God's  Word."— Bn'f.  chm^  For,  Evamg,  Review,  No. 
xxxiii. 

As  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures  and  as  a  writer 
of  systematic  theology  Calvin  has  had  few  rivals  in 
I  the  Christian  Church.     His  Latin  style  is  better  than 
that  of  any  Christian  writer  since  Tertnllian.     Even 
the  Roman  Catholic   Audin   says,  **  Never  does  the 
proper  word  fail  him ;  he  calls  it,  and  it  comes."     In 
'  brevity,  cleamoss,  and  good  sense,  his  commentaries 
I  are  unsurpassed.     As  a  civilian,  **  be  bad  few  equals 
'  among  his  contemporaries.     In  short,  he  exhibited, 
\  in  strong  and  decided  development,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  one  who 
was  competent  to  guide  the  opinions   and  control 
the  commotions  of  iiiqulring  and  agitated  nations. 
Through  the  most  tr^'ing  and  hazardous  period  of  the 
I  Reformation  be  exhibited  invariablj'  a  wisdom  in  coun- 
sel, a  prudence  of  zeal,  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  deci- 
sion and  intrepidity  of  character  which  were  truly  as- 
tonishing.   In  the  full  import  of  the  phrase,  he  may  lie 
<  styled  a  benefactor  of  the  world.     Most  intensely  and 
I  effectually,  too,  did  he  labor  for  the  highest  temporal, 
I  and  especially  for  the  eternal  interests  of  bis  fellow- 
I  men.     He  evidently  brought  to  the  great  enterpri^ 
I  of  the  age  a  larger  amount  of  moral  and  intellectual 
j  power  than  did  any  other  of  the  Reformers."    In  the 
!  just  lan;;uage  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (Dr.  Law- 
rence), ''Calvin  himself  was  both  a  wise  and  a  good 
man ;  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  general 
ability,  and  superior  to  almost  all  in  the  art,  as  well 
as  elegance  of  composition,  in  the  perspicuity  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  ideas,  the  structure  of  hb  period.*, 
I  and  the  Latinity  of  his  diction.     Although  attached 
to  a  theory  which  he  found  it  difficult  in  the  extreme 
I  to  free  from  the  suspicion  of  blasphem}'  against  God 
as  the  author  of  sin,  he  certainly  was  no  blasphemer, 
I  but,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  that  very  theory  from 
,  an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but,  as  he  conceived,  to 
'  avoid  blasphemy— that  of  ascribing  to  hnman  what  he 
deemed  alone  imputable  to  Divine  agenc}'." 
I      II.  Calvin* s  theological  View*, — ^The  following  states 
ments  of  Calvin's  theology,  which  are  believed  to  be 
impartial,  are  taken  from  Neander,  Biatory  ofDogmof, 
vol.  ii.    (1)  As  to  the  Church,  he  says,  **  By  the  Church 
,  we  understand  not  merely  the  tccUiia  vmfri&,  bot  the 
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«leGt  of  God,  to  whom  even  the  dead  belong.'*    Hence 
he  distingnishes  the  idea  of  the  outward  Church  as  the 
peculiar  Christian  community  through  which  alone 
we  can  obtain  entrance  to  eternal  life ;  out  of  its  pule 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  salvation.     The 
marks  of  this  Church  are,  that  it  publishes  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  purity,  and  administers  the  sacraments 
porely  according  to  their  institution.     The  universal 
Church  is  so  called  inasmuch  as  it  includes  believers 
of  sll  nations.     Here  the  important  point  is  not  agree- 
ment in  all  things,  but  only  in  essential  doctrines  (/n- 
itit,  lib.  iv).     (2)  As  to  the  Saeramentt  Calvin  occu- 
pied a  middle  position.     "  On  the  one  hand  he  pro- 
tested against  the  notion  of  a  magical  influence,  and 
on  the  other  he  held  firmly  to  the  objective.    The  sac- 
raments are  not  mere  signs,  but  signs  instituted  by 
God,  which  notify  to  men  the  Dirine  promise.     They 
are  the  outward  symbols  by  which  God  seals  the  prom- 
ises of  his  grace  to  our  conscience ;  they  attent  the 
weskaess  of  our  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  our  love 
to  Him.    The  sacraments  effect  this,  not  i>y  any  secret 
magical  power,  but  because  they  are  instituted  for  this 
end  by  the  Lord ;  and  they  can  only  attain  it  when  the 
inward  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  added,  whereby 
alone  the  sacraments  find  their  way  to  the  heart;  they 
are  therefore  efficacious  only  for  the  predestinated." 
**  Ba^tum  is  a  seal  of  a  covenant.    Christ  blessed  chil- 
dren, commended  them  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
raid  that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     If 
children  ought  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  why  should 
they  not  receive  the  symbol  of  communion  with  Christ? 
AIm  in  the  New  Testtament  mention  is  made  of  the 
baptism  of  whole  fkmilies,  and  the  early  use  of  infant 
baptism  allows  the  conclusion  that  it  had  come  down 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles.     Infant  baptism  is  also 
important  for  the  parents,  as  a  seal  of  the  Divine  prom- 
ioe  which  is  continued  from  them  to  their  children; 
another  reason  is,  that  by  baptism  children  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Church,  and  are  so  much  the  more  com- 
mended to  the  other  members.     He  believed  in  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  infant  baptism,  and  answers  the  ob- 
jection to  it  by  saying  that,  although  we  cannot  under- 
Htand  this  effect,'  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  not 
take  place.     He  appealed  to  the  fact  that  John  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  birth,  and  Christ 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Divine  nature.     From  his 
humanity  the  principle  of  sanctification  must  overflow 
to  men,  and  this  would  hold  good  of  children''  (/fMl»- 
ftrfcj,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvi).     On  the  doctrine  of  the  Lortf$ 
Sttpper^  **•  he  opposed  those  who  explained  the  words 
'eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  his  blood,' 
only  of  fkith  in  Christ,  and  the  right  knowledge  of 
him  {IfufUuie*,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii).     Whoever  received 
the  Supper  in  faith  was  truly  and  perfectly  a  partaker 
of  Christ.     This  communion  was  not  merelj'  a  com- 
munion of  spirit ;  the  body  of  Christ,  by  its  connection 
with  the  Divine  nature,  received  a  fulness  of  life  which 
flowed  over  to  Itelievers.     Calvin  therefore  admitted 
something  supernatural,  but  thought  that  the  event 
took  place,  not  by  virtue  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which, 
as  such,  could  not  be  in  several  places,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a  supernatural  com- 
mnnication  which  no  human  nnderstanding  could  ex. 
plain.     This  communion   with   Christ,  by  which  he 
communicates  himself  and  all  his  blessings,  the  Sup- 
per symbolically  represents.     The  outward  is  indeed 
merely  a  sign,  but  not  an  empty  sign  ;    it  really 
presents  that  which  is  signified  by  it,  namely,  the 
actual  participation   of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  explains  the  words 
nf  the  institutions  metonymically,  in  the  sense  that 
the  sign  is  used  for  the  thint;  signified ;  he  denied 
any  bodily  presence  of  Christ ;  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend to  earth,  but  believers  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  raised  to  communion  with  him  in 
heaven.     Christ  also  descends  to  them  not  only  by 
rirtue  of  bis  Spirit,  but  also  by  the  outward  symbol ; 


the  organ  by  which  communion  is  attained  is  faith . 
he  is  prenented  to  all,  but  received  only  by  believers. 
The  mere  symbolical  view  depreciates  the  sign  too 
much,  and  separates  it  from  the  sacrament;  but  by 
the  other  view  the  sig^  is  exalted  too  much,  and  there- 
by the  nature  of  the  mjrstery  itself  is  obscured."  (ft) 
Calvin's  views  on  Gract  and  Prtdestination  were  so 
strongly  pronounced  that  his  name  is  now  used  to  des- 
ignate an  entire  system.  He  maintained  the  '*  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  which  in  him  was 
connected  with  a  one-sided  tendency  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  a  rigid  logical  consequence.*  Like  Zuingle, 
he  regarded  prescience  and  predestination  as  of  equal 
extent,  and  even  estalilished  the  former  l>y  the  latter ; 
God  in  no  other  way  foresees  the  future  but  as  he  has 
decreed.  Hence  Calvin  allowed  no  contingency  even 
in  the  fall ;  he  ssys,  How  could  God,  who  effects  all 
things,  have  formed  the  nolilest  of  his  creatures  for 
an  uncertain  end  ?  What  then  would  become  of  his 
omnipotence?  The  Infralapsarians  must  still  allow 
such  a  predestination  in  the  case  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants. It  cannot  have  been  in  a  natural  way  that  all 
lost  salvation  through  the  guilt  of  one.  Yet  he  him- 
self feels  shocked  at  the  thonpht;  decretum  gtiidem 
honibile /ateor,^  he  says.  Consequently,  God  created 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  in  order  to  glorify  him- 
self in  them  by  his  punitive  Justice,  and  the  smaller 
by  the  revelation  of  bis  love.^  His  opponents  mi^ht 
give  a  reason  why  God,  who  could  have  made  them 
dogs,  created  them  in  his  own  image.  Ought  irra- 
tional brutes  also  to  argue  with  God?  All  doubts 
may  be  silenced  by  the  thought  that  God's  will  is  the 
highest  law  and  cause.  Yet  he  did  not  rest  here. 
The  idea  of  an  absolute  omnipotence  of  God,  not  con- 
ditioned by  holiness,  he  looked  upon  as  profane,  and 
appealed  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  this  mystery. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Calvin  sought  to  evade 
the  practically  injurious  consequences  of  the  doctrino 
of  absolute  predestination,  and  especially  exalted  tho 
revealed  grace  of  God  in  tho  work  of  redemption. 
*Men  ousrht  to  keep  to  the  Word  of  God  alone;  and, 
instead  of  inquiring  respecting  their  own  election,  look 
to  Christ,  and  seek  in  him  God's  fatherly  grace.'  Cal- 
vin labored  very  much  to  procure  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  but 
met  with  serious  opposition,  among  others,  from  tho 
learned  Sebastian  Castalio  (q.  v.).  In  Geneva  Cal- 
vin at  last  obtained  the  victory,  and  then  soon  came 
to  an  understanding  respecting  it  with  other  Swiss 
theologians.     He  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  get  Me- 

•  III,  21,  1 Numquam  liqiiido  tit  deret  prn»uiuii  erlmns 

salutem  noRtnm  ex  fonte  grattiltfe  minericordin  Hel  fluerr, 
dooec  innotuerit  nobis  feterna  ejuii  electio,  qufla  hac  oompiim* 
tiooe  gratlnm  Del  ilhifttnit  quod  non  omne^  promlHcne  adoptai 
in  upeni  salntiti,  ned  dai  alil&,  quod  alii«*  ncfnit.  HiOux  princi- 
pii  ignQontntia  quantum  ex  gloria  Dei  immlnuai,  quantum 
Ter«»  humiliiati  detrahat,  palam  est. 

t  III,  S3, 7 Iterum  quero,  unde  factum  eet,  nt  tot  Kenfco*^ 

una  cum  lilieris  eorum  infantibun  ietcrn«  nio'ti  inyolveret 
lapKU0  Ad»  abaqne  remedlo,  ni«l  quia  l)e<^  Ua  verum  cut  ?  HJc 
obniutej«rere  oportet  tam  dicace»  nlloqui  linguos.  Dccretusn 
quidem  horribllc,  fateor;  inficiari  tamen  nemo  poierit,  quin 
pr»aciverii  Deufs  quern  exitum  CMet  habitunin  liomo,  ante- 
qiinm  ipi^um  conderet,  et  Ideo  pncKciverit,  quia  decreto  biio  Ita 
ordinarat.  In  prBeM>lentiiim  Del  A  qui**  Me  invehntnr,  tcmere 
et  inconiinlt«  impingit  Quid  enlm,  quiem,  eo t  cur  itua  agatnr 
cselestlB  Judex,  quia  non  ignoraverit  qund  futumm  erat?  In 
praMledtinationem  eompetit  in  quid  e«t  rel  juHtai  vol  ppeciosie 
querimonlie.  Nee  abnurdum  vlderl  debet  quod  dlco,  Deum 
non  inodo  primi  homlnls  caAum  et  In  co  poBteronmi  niinam 
pievidlaM;  i*ed  arbltrio  quoque  suo  diKpenraiwe.  Ut  enlm  ad 
eJiM  Mplentiam  pertinet  omnium  que  fiitnra  sunt  riii'e  pne> 
Bclum  i<ic  nd  potentiam,  omnia  manu  una  re^rc  ac  moderari. 

t  III,  28,  1.— Content*  nit  fldel  dobrietsR  hac  Pauli  admonl- 
tione  (Pom.  ix,  22)  non  esK  cauiwm  litlpandl  cum  1  'eo,  ni  ab 
una  parte  volcnR  optendere  iram  et  notara  facere  potentiam 
Ruam  ferat  in  multa  tolerantia  et  lenltate  vasr  \rte  apparata  In 
interltuni;  ab  altera  autem  notan  fnclat  divltlafl  glorlfp  kurs 
erjni  vaaa  mi<tericordi£e,  qua?  pnpparavlt  In  ploriara.  Minima 
tamen  conMntanenm  »t  pneparationem  ad  interitum  alio 
trannferre,  quam  ad  arcanum  con»IHum  Dei ;  quod  etlam  paul- 
lo  ante  In  contextn  aperitur,  qnod  Dent*  exdtiirprlt  Pbareonem. 
deinde  quoM  vult  induret.  I'nde  Mquitur  absconditum  Del 
consilium  obdurationia  esce  cansam. 
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Uncthon  on  his  side.  .  Melancthon  called  him  the  mod- 
ern Zeno,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a  stoical  necesBity 
into  the  Church,  and  expressed  himself  very  warmly 
against  him  {Corpus  BffarnuU,  vii,  932).  When  Cal- 
vin sent  Melancthon  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  lat- 
ter was  so  excited  that  he  struck  his  pen  through  the 
whole  passage  on  predestination.  Calvin  remarked 
that  this  was  ver3'  unlike  his  ingeidta  mansueiudo ;  that 
he  could  not  imagine  how  a  man  of  Melancthon's  acute- 
ness  could  reject  this  doctrine,  and  said,  reproachfully, 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  he  held  the  doctrines  he 
professed  with  a  sincere  heart  On  account  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  speculation  had  by  no  means  led  him, 
he  reproached  him  with  judging  nimU phitotophice  con- 
cerning free  will.*' 

Calvin  professes  to  be  only  a  borrover  from  St.  Au- 
gustine (/fM<.  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  13);  and  he  repudiates 
the  consequences  that^ave  been  charged  upon  his  doc- 
trine. For  instance,  he  strenuouslj*  maintains  that 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  men  act  freely  and 
accountably,  and  that  election  is  a  stimulus  to  good 
works  rather  than  an  opiate  to  inaction  (/n«/.  bk.  iii, 
ch.  xxiii,  §  3, 9, 12).  See  Calvinism  ;  Predestina- 
tion. 

III.  Lkeraiure. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  Latin  works 
of  Calvin  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1671,  9  vols.  fol.).  A 
new  edition  is  now  going  on  in  the  Corpus  Bf/ormatfh. 
mni,  under  the  title  Calriid  Opera  qute  supersunt  omnia 
(vols,  i-v,  Brunswick,  18G4, 1867).  An  excellent  and 
very  cheap  edition  of  the  CommetUarii  in  N.  7*.,  edited 
by  Tholuck,  was  published  at  Halle  (1833-38,  7  vols. 
8vo) ;  one  of  the  Comm,  in  Psalmos  (1836,  2  vols.)  and 
of  the  InstituHones  Beligumis  Christiana  was  likewise 
edited  by  Tholuck  (Halle,  1834, 1835,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  one 
of  the  Citmm,  in  lib,  Gtneseos  (1838, 8vo)  by  Hengsten- 
berg.  Blost  of  Calvin's  writin^rs  have  lieen  translated 
into  English ;  and  a  new  and  revised  edition  has  been 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  *^  Calvin  Translation 
Society,"  in  very  handsome  st^ie,  yet  cheap  (Edinb. 
51  vols.  8vo).  Its  contents  are  as  follows :  JnsHttifes 
of  ike  Christian  Religion,  3  vols. ;  Tracts  on  the  Refor- 
mation, 3  vols. ;  Commentarff  on  Genesis,  2  vols. ;  ffar- 
momf  of  the  last  Four  Booh  of  the  Peniatevch,  4  vols. ; 
Comrnentary  on  Joshua,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  the 
Psabns,  5  vob. ;  Commentary  an  Isaiah^  4  vols. ;  Com" 
mentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  5  vols. ;  Com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  2 
vols. ;  Commentary  on  Hoaea,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Jonah, 
Micuh,  and  Nahum,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hdbakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  and  Haggai^  1  vol. ;  Commjtntary  on  Zecha- 
riah  and  Malachi,  1  vol. ;  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical 
EvanyeKsts,  3  vols. ;  Commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  2 
vols.;  Commentary  on  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols.; 
Commentary  on  Romans,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Corin- 
thians, 2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Galatians  and  Ephesians, 
1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  TTkes- 
Sdhmians,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  1  vol. ;  Om- 
mentary  on  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  1  vol.  There 
are  Engli^ith  translations  of  his  Jnstitutiones  by  John 
Allen  (Lond.  1813,  repHnted  in  several  editions  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication),  and 
by  Beveridge  (Edinb.  1863, 8vo).  Calvin's  life  was  writ- 
ten  in  brief  by  Beza  (Eng.  cd.  1844,  Edinb.  Trans.  Soc. ; 
also  Phila.  1836,  ]2mo)  and  Farel ;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  several  biographies  have  appeared.  The 
most'copious  and  elaborate  is  Leben  J,  Calrin's,  von  Paul 
Henrj-,  D.D.  (Hamb.  1835-1844, 3  vols.  8vo^.  The  su- 
thor  procured  for  his  work  the  inedited  letters  of  Calvin, 
which  are  preserved  in  Geneva,  and  gives  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  in  the  appendices.  A  poor  translation 
has  been  published,  entitled  The  Ufe  o/Calrin.trawln- 
ted  from  the  German  ofDr.Henry,  by  H.  Stabbing,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  it  omits  most  of  the  notes 
and  appendices  which  make  np  great  part  of  Henry's 
work.    A  Roman  Catholic  biography  by  Audin  (//w- 


toire.,  etc, ,  de  J.  Calvin,  pari.  M.  V.  Audin,  Paris',  2  vola 
1841)  has  the  sole  merit  of  a  lively  and  piquant  style. 
An  English  translation  has  been  published  in  Bultimore 
{History,  etc,,  of  John  Calvin,  trcmAited  from  Audin,  by 
John  M^Gill,  8vo) ;  and  it  has  also  been  translated 
into  German  (Aupib.  1848-44,  2  vols.),  into  Italian  (in 
PirotU's  Bibliot,  Eccles.  vols,  ix  and  x,  Milan,  1843), 
and  into  other  languages.     A  graphic  but  superficial 
biography  has  been  published  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer 
(Lond.  1850;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1851).    A  biofjiaphyrto- 
gether  with  select  writings  of  Calvin,  was  published 
by  St&helin  (J,  C  Irin.  I^b.  ii.  ausffeicdhUe  Schriften, 
Elberfeld,  2  vols.  1860, 1863).     There  is  a  good  sketch 
of  Calvin's  life,  by  Robbins,  in  the  BilMotheca  Sacra, 
vol.  ii,  for  1845.     On  the  theology  of  Calvin,  see  Gass, 
Prot,  Ihgmatik,  vol.  i,  bk.i;  art. Calvinism;  sxtARetue 
Chretienne,  1863,  p.  720 ;  Cunningham,  The  Reformers 
and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Essays,  yi-x.     See 
also  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  (new  ed.  Lond. 
1861) ;  Bungener,  Calvin,  his  Life  and  Works  (Edinb. 
1862,  Bvo).     The  Letters  of  Calvin,  from  original  MSS., 
were  first  edited  by  Bonnet  and  translated  by  Consta- 
ble (Edinb.  1855,  4  vols.  8vo,  repub.  by  Presbyterian 
Board  [Philadelphia]).    A  new^  edition  of  the  Institutes 
in  French,  Institution  de  la  Religion  Chretiinne,  en  quatre 
lirret,  appeared  in  Paris,  1859  (2  vols.  8vo).    It  contains 
an  introduction  by  the  editora,  with  a  history  of  previ- 
ous editions.     Sete  Meth.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.  1850,  art. 
iii ;  Amer.  Theol,  Review,  Feb.  1860,  p.  129 ;  North  Brit. 
Review,  vol.  xiii ;  Brit,  and  Foreign  Evang.  Retiew,  No. 
xxxiii;  BibUoth.  Sacra,  xiv,  p.  125;  Kdstlin,  in  3tu^ 
dien  «.  Kritiken,  1868,  i,  u. 

CalviniBm,  properly,  the  whole  system  of  theolo- 
gy taught  by  John  Olvin,  including  his  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  etc.  1 1  is  now,  ho  we  vej,  generally  used 
to  denote  the  theory  of  grace  and  predestination  set 
forth  in  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  by  several  of  the  Protestant  chorcb- 
es.     See  Calvinists. 

I.  Caltin*s  own  Views  (Supralapsarisn). — These  are 
set  forth  (from  Neander)  under  the  article  Cai.vim  (q. 
v.).  We  give  here  simply  such  farther  extracts  from 
Calvin's  own  writings  as  are  necessary  to  show  his 
system. 

(1.)  "Predestination,  by  which  God  adopts  some  to 
the  hope  of  life,  and  adjudges  othere  to  eternal  death, 
no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of  piety  dares  absolutely 
to  deny.  But  it  is  involved  in  many  cavils,  especially 
ly  those  who  make  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  it. 
We  maintain  that  both  belong  to  God ;  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  represent  one  as  dependent  on  the  other. 
Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  by 
which  he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would 
have  to  become  of  ever}'  individual  of  mankind.  For 
they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  destiny ;  but 
eternal  life  is  foreordained  for  Fome,  and  eternal  dam- 
nation for  othere.  Ever^*  man,  therefore,  being  crea- 
ted for  one  or  the  other  of  thet^e  ends,  we  say  he  is  pre- 
destinated either  to  life  or  to  death."  After  having 
spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and 
then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds : 
**  Though  it  is  sufiBciently  clear  that  God,  in  his  secret 
counsel,  freely  chooses  whom  he  will,  and  rejects  oth- 
ers, his  gratuitous  election  is  but  half  dif  played  till  we 
come  to  particular  individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only 
oflfere  salvation,  hut  assigns  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  certainty  of  the  effect  is  liable  to  no  suspense  cr 
doubt.*'  He  sums  up  the  chapter  in  which  ho  thus 
generally  states  the  doctrine  in  these  words :  **  In 
conformity,  therefore,  to  the  clear  doctrine  of  tlie 
Scripture,  we  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable 
I  counsel,  God  bath  once  for  all  determined  both  whom 
I  he  would  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would  con- 
demn to  destruction.  We  affirm  that  this  counsel,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  elect,  is  founded  on  his  gratuitous 
mercy,  totally  irrespective  of  human  merit ;  but  that 
to  those  whom  he  devotes  to  condemnation,  the  gate 
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of  life  is  closdd  by  a  jiut  and  irreprehenaible,  but  in-  '  predestination  of  God."  **  For  tboogb,  bv  tbe  etemcl 
amprehentible  judgment.  In  the  elect,  we  consider  providence  of  God,  man  was  created  to  that  misery  to 
calling  as  an  evidence  of  election ;  and  Justification  as  which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  ground  of  it  he  has  derived 
aootber  token  of  its  manifestation,  till  they  arrive  in  from  liimself,  not  God,  since  he  is  thus  ruined  solely 
f;lory,  wliich  constitutes  its  completion.  As  God  seals  in  consequence  of  his  having  degenerated  from  the 
hb  elect  by  vocation  ard  justification,  so,  by  excluding  pure  creation  of  God  to  vicious  and  impure  depravity." 
the  reprobate  from  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and  See  especially  Instiiutegj  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  27,  and  ch. 
MDctification  of  his  Spirit,  he  affords  another  indication  '  xxiv,  §  8. 

of  the  judgment  that  awaits  them." — IntiituUt^  bk.  iii,  From  the  above  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  Calvin 
ch.  xxi.  went  l)eyond  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predestinatton, 

(2.)  As  to  the  theory  that  predestination  depends  on  and  held  to  the  supralapsarian  view.  Supralapsarian* 
foreknowledge  of  holiness,  Calvin  says :  **  It  is  a  no-  ism  regards  man,  before  the  fall,  as  the  object  of  tho 
tion  commonly  entertained  that  God,  foreseeing  what  unconditional  decree  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  Sul)- 
woald  be  the  respective  merits  of  every  individual,  lapsarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  decreo 
•  makes  a  correspondent  distinction  between  different  subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  Ac«i 
pereons:  that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such  as  he  fore-  ,  cording  to  Dr.  Shedd*s  definition,  "  supralapsarian  ism 
knows  will  be  deserving  of  his  grace,  and  devotes  to  holds  that  the  decree  to  eternal  bliss  or  woe  precedes, 
the  damnation  of  death  others  whose  dispositions  he  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  decree  to  apostasy ;  infVa* 
9ees  will  he  inclined  to  wickedness  and  impietj*.  Thus  lapsarianism  holds  that  it  succeeds  it**  {History  of  Doc* 
they  not  only  obscure  election  b}'  covering  it  with  the  (rines,  ii,  19*J).  The  Supralapsarians  hold  tiiat  God 
veil  of  foreknowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  originates  ,  decreed  the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  Sublapsarians,  that  ho 


in  another  cause**  (bk.  iii,  ch.  xxii).  Consistently 
with  this,  he  a  littls  further  on  asserts  that  election 
does  not  flow  from  holiness,  but  holiness  from  elec- 


permitted  it.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Cal- 
vin was  not  a  supralapsarian,  but  that  view  of  his 
teaching  is  hardly  tenable.    Calvin  terms  ^*  the  exclu« 


tion :  "  For  when  it  is  said  that  the  faithful  are  electa  sion  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  firom  Xhe  divine  prc- 
ed  that  they  should  be  holy,  it  is  fully  implied  that  the  destination  Afrigidum  commentum^^  (iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  7). 
holiness  they  were  in  future  to  possess  had  its  origin  So  also,  §  4,  he  says,  *'Quum  ei^  in  sua  comiptione 
in  election.**  He  proceeds  to  quote  the  example  of  ;  perennt  (hominei:),  nihil  aliud  quam  poenas  luunt  ejuf- 
.larob  and  Esau,  as  loved  and  hated  before  they  had  dem  calamitatis,  in  qnani  ipnus  pradeaHnationem  tap- 
done  good  or  evil,  to  show  that  the  only  reason  of  elec-  tus  e*t  A  dam^  ac  posteros  suos  priecipites  secuni  traxit. 
tion  and  reprobation  is  to  be  placed  in  God*s  **  secret  It  is  on  this  particular  point  that  Calvin  goes  farther 
oonnseL*'     (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii.)  I  than  Augustine,  who  did  not  include  the  fall  of  Adam 

(3.)  So,  as  to  the  ground  of  reprobation :  ^*  *  God  in  the  divine  decree**  (Smith's  Hagenbach*8  History 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  tf  Doctrines^  §  249).  Am^^raldus  (q.  v.)  sought  to  ro* 
he  will  he  hardeneth.'  You  see  how  he  (the  apostle)  duce  Calvin's  system  to  sublapsarianism,  but  was  ef- 
attribntes  6o(A  to  the  mere  wiU  of  God.  If,  therefore,  fectually  answered  by  Curcollseus  in  his  tractate  ds 
wo  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his  jure  Dei  in  Creaturas.  But  Fisher  {New  Englander, 
people  but  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  neither  shall  April,  1868,  p.  805)  holds  that  Calvin  was  not  a  supra- 
we  find  any  other  cause  but  hU  will  for  the  reprobation  lapsarian.  (See  Christ.  Remembrancer^  Jan.  1856,  art 
of  others.  For  when  God  is  said  to  harden,  or  show  iv ;  Warren,  in  Methodist  Quarter^  Review^  Jul^i  1867» 
mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this  '  art.  i ;  M6hler,  Sgmholism^  §  4.) 

declaration  to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  viU."  (Ibid.)  J  II.  Doctrines  ofDort  (Infralapsarian). — ^The  contro« 
**  Many,  indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from  versy  with  the  Remonstrants  on  the  five  points  (see 
God,  admit  election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any  ;  Arminianism  ;  Remonstrants)  led  to  the  clearer 
one  is  reprobated.  But  this  is  puerile  and  absurd,  be-  ,  definition  of  the  doctrines  in  question  by  the  Synod 
cause  election  itself  could  not  exist  without  being  op-  ;  of  Port,  which  refused  to  accept  the  supralapsarian 
posed  to  reprobation:  whom  Godpcuse^  by  he  therefore  view,  at  least  in  terms.  See  the  Confessions  and  Can- 
reprobates;  and/rom  no  other  cause  than  his  dctermi-  ons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  for  the  full  statement.  The  fol« 
nation  to  exclude  them  from  the  inheritance  which  he  lowing  summing  up  is  given  by  Watson,  from  Scott's 
predestines  for  his  children."     (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii.)  Synod  of  Dori^  of  the  five  articles  which  constitute  the 

(4.)  Calvin  denies  that  his  doctrine  makes  God  the  '  standard  of  what  is  now  generally  called  strict  Calvin- 
aathor  of  sin,  asserting  that  the  ruin  of  sinners  is  their    ism : 

own  work:  **  Their  perdition  depends  on  the  divine  \  (1.)  *^  Of  Predestination. — As  all  men  have  sinned  in 
predestination  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cause  and  '  Adam,  and  have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  and 
matter  of  it  are  found  m  themselves.  For  ih^  first  man  eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any 
feli  because  the  Lord  h  id  determined  it  Aould  so  happen,  one  if  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  whole  human 
The  reason  of  this  determination  is  unknown  to  us.  race  under  sin  and  the  curse,  and  to  condemn  them  on 
Man.  therefore,  falls  according  to  the  appointment  of  '  account  of  sin ;  according  to  those  words  of  the  apos- 
Divine  Providence,  but  he  falls  by  his  own  fault.  The  tie,  'All  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  God*  (Rom. 
lord  had  a  little  before  pronounced  every  thing  that  iii,  19,  23 ;  vi,  28).  That  f^ome,  in  time,  have  faith 
he  had  made  to  be  '  very  good.'  Whence,  then,  comes  given  them  by  God,  and  othen  have  it  not  given,  pro- 
the depravity  of  man  to  revolt  from  his  God?  I^st  it  ceeds  from  his  eternal  decree;  for  'known  unto  God 
should  be  thought  to  come  from  creation,  God  ap-  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning,'  etc.  (Acts  xv, 
proved  and  commended  what  had  proceeded  from  him-  18;  Eph.  i,  11\  According  to  which  decree  he  gra- 
wlf.  By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  man  corrupt-  ,  ciously  softens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  however  hard, 
ed  the  nature  he  had  received  pure  fh)m  the  I^rd,  and  and  he  bends  them  to  believe ;  but  the  non-elect  he 
by  his  &11  he  draw  all  his  posterity  with  him  to  de-  leaves,  in  his  judgment,  to  their  own  perversity  and 
stniction."  j  hardness.     And  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimina- 

(5.)  In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the  tion,  at  the  same  time  both  merciful  and  just;  a  dis- 
necessity  of  sinning  is  Liid  upon  the  reprobate  by  the  crimination  of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us ;  or 
ordination  of  God,  and  yet  denies  God  to  be  the  author  that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  re- 
of  their  sinful  acta,  since  the  corruption  of  men  was  vealed  in  the  word  of  God,  which,  as  perverse,  im- 
dprived  firom  Adam,  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  from  pure,  and  unstable  persons  do  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
^'Od.  He  exhorts  us  "  rather  to  contemplate  the  evi-  struction,  so  it  affords  ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and 
dent  cause  of  condemnation,  which  is  nearer  to  us,  in  pious  souls.  But  election  is  the  immutable  purpose 
the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  than  search  after  a  of  God.  by  which,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
hidden  and  altogether  incomprehensible  one,  in  the  ,  were  laid,  he  chose,  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  fall- 
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en  by  their  own  fiialt  from  their  primeval  integrity  rable  Author  of  all  good  should  work  in  us,  there  coald 
into  ftin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  most  free  ;  be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by  ttiat/ree 
guodpkagure  of  his  own  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  a  cer-  uHl  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ruin." 
tain  number  of  men,  neither  better  nor  worthier  than  |  (5.)  **  On  Perteverance, — God,  who  is  rich  in  merer, 
others,  but  lying  in  the  same  misery  with  the  rei^t,  to  ;  from  his  immutable  purpose  of  election,  does  not 
salvation  in  Christ,  whom  he  had,  even  from  eternity,  >  wholly  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  his  own,  even 
constituted  Mediator  and  head  of  all  the  elect,  and  the  in  lamentable  falls;  nor  does  he  so  permit  them  to 
foundation  of  salvation ;  and  therefore  he  decreed  to  glide  down  (prolabi)  that  they  should  fall  from  the 
give  them  unto  him  to  be  saved,  and  effectually  to  cull  grace  of  adoption  and  the  state  of  justification ;  or 
and  draw  them  into  communion  with  him  by  liis  word  commit  the  *  sin  unto  death,*  or  against  the  Holy  Spir- 
and  Spirit ;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  give  unto  them  it ;  that,  l)eing  deserted  by  him,  the^-  should  cast  theni- 
true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sanctify,  and  at  length  power-  selves  tieadlong  into  eternal  destruction.  So  that  not 
fully  to  glorify  them,  etc.  (Eph.  i,  4-6;  Rom.  viii,  30).  by  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  by  the  gratuitous 
This  same  election  is  not  made  from  &ny  foremen  faith,  l  mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  neither  totallg 
obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality  /all  from  faith  and  ^race,  nor  JinaUjf  continue  in  their 
and  disposition,  as  Aprerequinte  cause  or  condition  in    falls  and  perish." 

the  man  who  should  be  elected,  etc.  *■  He  hath  chosen  The  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  agree  more 
ns,'  not  because  we  trerf,  but  'that  we  ma^A/  l)e  holy,*  or  less  closely  with  the  statements  of  Dort,  whether 
(Eph.  i,4;  Rom.  ix,  11-13;  Acts  xiii,  48).  Moreover,  ,  they  preceded  or  followed  it  in  data.  See  the  Coa- 
holy  Scripture  doth  illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this  i  /Mio  GcUliea,  art.  12 ;  drnftatio Btlgica,  art.  16;  Form. 
eternal  and  IVee  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  es-  '  Cantfensus  HelreU  arts.  4  and  19;  Coajf,  Htlvei.  ii,  10. 
pccially,  that  it  doth  testify  all  men  not  to  be  elected ;  (See  Winer,  Comp,  Iktrtltttvnff,  ix,  1 ;  Hagenbach,  His- 
but  that  some  are  non-elect,  or  pasted  by,  in  the  eter-  tory  of  Doctrines,  §  249.)  1  he  We^imnster  Coitfes^cn 
nal  election  of  God,  whom  truly  God,  from  most  free,  is  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
just,  irreprehensible,  and  immutable  good  pleasure,  >  various  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Europe  and  Ameri> 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  misery  into  which  they  ca.  Its  8d  article  states  God's  Eternal  Decree  as  fol- 
hadf  liy  their  own  fault,  cast  themselves ;  and  not  to    lows : 

bestow  on  them  living  fuith,  and  the  grace  of  conver-  <  "  Of  God's  Eternal  Decree. — God  frcm  all  etemitv 
aion ;  but  having  lieen  left  in  their  own  ways,  and  un-  did,  by  the  roost  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
dcr  just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of  f^-eely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
their  unbelief,  but  also  of  all  their  other  sin^,  to  con-  pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  b  God  the  author  of 
demn  and  eternally  punish  them,  to  the  manifestation  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
of  his  own  justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  reprobo'  ,  nor  is  the  libert3*  or  contingenc}'  of  second  causes  taken 
Hon,  which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  au-  away,  but  rather  established.  Although  God  knows 
thorof  sin  (which,  to  be  thought  of,  is  blasphemy),  but  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upon  all  sup- 
«  tremendous,  incomprehensible,  just  judge  and  aven-  posed  conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything  be- 
ger.*'  I  cause  he  foresaw  its  future,  or  at  that  which  would 

(2.)  **Oftke  Death  of  Christ.** — Passing  over,  for  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions.  By  the  decree  of 
brevity's  sake,  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  atone-  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
roent  in  order  to  pardon,  and  of  Christ  having  offered  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  otb- 
that  atonement  and  satisfaction,  it  is  added,  *'  This  '  ers  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  single  and  most  perfect  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  par- 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  infinite  value  and  ticularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  nuin- 
price,  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiato  the  sins  of  the  <  ber  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
whole  worid ;  but  because  many  who  are  called  by  the  increased  or  diminished.  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
Goapel  do  not  repent,  nor  believe  in  Christ,  but  per-  '  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
Ish  in  unbelief;  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  in-  i  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immu- 
aufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon  the  table  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleas- 
cross,  but  from  their  own  &ult.  God  willed  thatClirist,  I  vie  of  his  will,  hath  chosen,  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should  out  of  every  peo-  glor}',  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any 
pie,  tribe,  nation,  and  language,  efficaciously  redeem  foresight  of  faith,  or  pood  works,  or  perseverance  in 
all  those,  and  those  only,  who  were  from  eternity  cho-  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  »» 
sen  to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father;  that  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto;  and  all 
he  should  confer  on  them  the  gift  of  faith,*'  ete.  i  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace.     As  God  bath  ap- 

(3.)  ^*  Of  Man*s  Corruption,  etc. — All  men  are  con-  '  pointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
ceived  in  sin,  and  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  indis-  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
posed  (inepti)  to  all  saving  good,  propense  to  evil,  dead  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected, 
in  sin,  and  the  sUvea  of  sin ;  and  without  the  regener-  l)eing  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  ef- 
ating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  neither  are  willing  feetually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit 
nor  able  to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved  na-  \  working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
ture,  or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  correction  of  it.**      fied,  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith  unto  salva- 

(4.)  **  Of  Grace  and  Free-will. — But  in  like  manner  tion.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  bj'  Christ,  ef- 
a<«,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  endowed  feetually  called,  juf^tified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
with  intellect  and  will,  neither  hath  sin,  which  hath  saved,  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  Go<l 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  na-  was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
ture  of  the  human  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and  his  own  will,  whereb}*  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth 
spiritually  stained  it;  so  that  even  this  divine  grace  mercy,  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men  like  stocks  and  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain 
trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  his  will,  or  vio-  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
lently  compel  it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually    of  his  glorious  justice.** 

quickens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  '  The  17th  article  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as  fol- 
time  powerfully, inclines  it;  so  that  whereas  before  it    lows : 

was  wholly  governed  by  the  rebellion  and  resistance  '.  ^*  Of  Predestination  and  EZeetion. — Predestination  to 
of  Wxefesh,  now  prompt  and  sincere  obedience  of  the  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before 
Spirit  may  begin  to  reign ;  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hadi  con- 
our  spiritual  will,  and  our  liberty,  truly  consist;  in  stantly  decreed,  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver 
which  manner  (or  for  which  reason),  unless  the  adroi-   from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen 
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In  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Chritit 
to  ererlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor. 
Wherefore  they  which  he  endued  with  so  excellent  a 
beoefit  of  God  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose, 
by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they,  through 
fi^ce,  ot)ey  the  calling :  they  be  justified  f^ly :  they 
be  made  sons  of  God  b}*  adoption :  they  be  made  like 
the  ima^  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they 
walk  religiously  in  good  works;  and  at  length,  by 
God's  grace,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  As 
the  fTodly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Christ  ia  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeaka- 
ble comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  them- 
nelves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  earthly  members,  and 
dmwing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
•5  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 
their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love 
toward  God ;  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lack- 
ing the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 
their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination  is  a 
most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretched- 
ness of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than  des- 
peration. Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  prom- 
ises in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us 
in  holy  Scripture.  And  in  our  doings,  that  will  of 
God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  de- 
clared unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God." 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land whetlier  the  Articles  are  or  are  not  Calvinistlc. 
On  this  question,  see  Toplady,  Doctrinal  CfMaum  of 
the  Cittrek  of  England  (Works,  vol.  i  and  ii) ;  Overton, 
Trve  Chuniman  (2d  ed.  York,  1801) ;  Laurence,  Bcunp- 
tM  Lecture  for  1804  (Oxford,  1805,  8vo);  Cunning- 
bam,  The  EffarmtTt^  Essay  iv  (Edinb.  1862,  8vo) ; 
printed  also  in  the  Brit^  <xnd  For,  Evnng,  Rw.  (No.  35) ; 
reprinted  in  the  Am,  Thed,  Review  (Octol>er,  1861,  art. 
v);  Hard  wick,  Ilidory  of  Rfformation,  ch.  iv,  p.  260. 

The  Lutheran  Church  never  adopted  the  Calvinistlc 
system.  In  the  beginning,  both  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  received  the  Angustinian  theology ;  but  as  early 
as  1529  Melancthon  expunged  the  passages  supporting 
it  from  his  Jjxi  Theologici.  Luther  bestowed  the 
higliest  praise  on  the  last  editions  of  the  Loci  (Luther's 
Workt^  1546,  vol.  i,  preface ;  see  Laurence,  Bampton 
Leel.  Sermon  ii,  note  21).  The  Augsburg  Con/essio 
Variola  (xx)  says :  **  Non  est  hie  opus  disputation i bus 
de  predestinatione  et  similibus.  Nam  promissio  est 
•niveraalis  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  sed  exsuscitat 
ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opera"  (see  Gieseler,  Church  IJif- 
tory^  iv,  §§  36, 37).  In  the  German  Reformed  Church 
the  strictly  Calvinistlc  doctrine  **  never,  as  such,  re- 
ceived any  symbolical  authority;  and  it  was  siiniifl- 
cantly  left  out  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  hand- 
ed ever  to  the  schools  and  scientific  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  never  rejected  by  the  German 
Chorch,  nor  regarded  with  any  thing  like  hostility." 
Appel,  in  the  Tercentenary  Momtment  of  the  Heidelberg 
Cakehism,  p.  827 ;  Hase,  Church  History,  §  354. 

III.  The  Calvinistic  system  was  still  farther  modi- 
fied by  the  Federal  Theology,  or  the  Theology  of 
THE  CovEHAKTS.  Under  the  too  exclusive  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  it  had  assumed  a  scho- 
lastic character,  firom  which  it  was  in  part  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  Covenant,  as  a  con- 
structive principle  of  the  system.  John  Cocceiut, 
trained  in  the  German  Reformed  theology  (bom  at 
Bremen  1603,  died  1699),  flrst  developed  the  system 
ander  this  point  of  view,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  in- 
troduce historical  fact<i  and  elements,  and  a  distinctive 
ethical  idea  (a  covenant  implying  mutual  rightti),  into 
the  heart  of  the  system,  and  to  banish  the  idea  of  the 
tivine  sovereignty  as  mere  will.  Cocceius  distin- 
KQished  between,  1.  The  covenant  before  the  Fall,  the 
cwreoant  of  works ;  and,  2.  The  covenant  after  the 


Fall,  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  latter  covenant  em- 
braces a  threefold  economy :  (1)  The  economy  before 
the  law;  (2)  The  economy  under  the  law;  (3)  The 
economy  of  the  Goepel.  See  his  Summa  Doctrines  de 
Fctdere  et  Testamentis  Dei,  1648.  Heppe  says :  ''  The 
fhiit  of  his  influence  was  to  lead  the  Reformed  theolo- 
gians back  to  the  freedom  of  the  Word  of  God,  deliv  ■ 
ering  it  fh>m  the  bondage  of  a  traditional  schold8ti> , 
cism."  This  type  of  Calvinism  was  still  farther  de-j 
veloped  in  the  writings  of  Brann,  Docfrina  Fctderum'^ 
1638 ;  of  Burmann  of  Utrecht  (f  1679),  Synopgis  The<J 
logiat  et  (Economia  Faderwu  DfijlQll;  Ueidanus  of  I 
Leyden  (f  1678),  CorpuM  Theol,  Ckriat.  1687 ;  and  espe^ 
daily  of  Witsins  of  Leyden  (f  1708),  whose  Economy 
of  the  Covenanie  (1694)  was  translated  into  EngliFh 
(Ix)nd.  1763;  revised  ed.  Edinb.  1771, 1803;  New  York, 
3  vols.  1798).  This  theology  of  the  covenants  also 
shaped,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Reformed  system 
as  it  was  adopted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
It  is  clearly  recognised  in  tho  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  Later  writers  divide  the 
covenant  of  grace  into  two  ports,  viz.  the  covenant  of 
redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  his  people  in 
Christ.  On  this  important  phase  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  see  Ebrard,  Dogmatiky  i,  60  sq. ;  Gafs,  Ge- 
tcMchte  der  Protest,  Dogmatiky  Bd.  2, 1857 ;  Schweizer, 
Glttubenslekre  der  evang.'reformirten  Kirche,  2  Bde. 
1844,  and  also  his  Protestantu*^  Centraldogmen,  2  Bde. 
1854;  Schneckenburger,  Vergleichende  Darstellung  der 
huheritchen  uni  reformirten  Lehrbegriffe,  1855;  G. 
Frank,  Gtarhichte  der  Protest.  Theol,  2  Bde.  1865;  also 
Heppe,  D  g  natik  d.  deutschen  ProtestasiHsmus,  i,  204 ; 
Dogmatik  der  tvang.-ref  Kirche,  i,  278 ;  and  the  a  ti- 
de Federal  Theology. 

IV.  Moderate  Calvudsts.  —  This  phrase  designates 
those,  especially  in  England  and  America,  who,  while 
adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  as  contrasted  with  the  Ar- 
minian  system,  have  yet  receded  from  some  of  the  ex- 
treme statements  of  the  former,  especially  upon  the 
two  articles  of  Reprobation  and  the  Extent  of  the 
Atonement.  See  Dr.  E.  Williams,  D- fence  of  Modem 
Calvnism,  1812 ;  Sermon  and  Charges,  p.  128,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  399.  Dr.  Williams  says :  "  Reprobation,  or 
'  predestination  to  death  or  misery  as  the  end,  and  to 
sin  as  the  means,'  I  call  an  *  impure  m'xture*  with  Cal- 
vinism, as  having  no  foundation  either  in  the  real 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
except,  indeed,  we  mean  b}'  it,  what  no  one  questions, 
a  determination  to  punish  the  guilty."  He  calls  this 
a  **  *  mixture,*  because  its  connection  with  predestina- 
tion to  life  is  arbitrary  and  forced;  ^impure,*  because 
the  supposition  itself  is  a  foul  aspersion  upon  the  di- 
vine character." 

The  other  point  on  which  the  moderate  Calvinists 
modified  the  system  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atonins^  work  of  Christ.  Strict  Calvinism  asserts  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  atonement  to  God  by  bis 
death  only  for  the  sins  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  sover- 
eign good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  the  benefits  of  his 
death  shall  be  finally  applied.  By  this  definition,  the 
extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  a  provision,  is  limited 
to  those  who  ultimately  enjoy  its  fruits  ;  it  is  restrict' 
ed  to  the  elect  of  God.  Both  Strict  and  Moderate  CaU 
vinists  agree  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  as  to  its  final  application.  It  has  been 
asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyraut,  q.  v.)  that  Calvin  himself 
held  to  general  redemption ;  and  certainly  his  lan« 
guage  in  his  Comm.  in  Job,  iii,  15, 16,  and  in  1  Tim.  ii, 
5,  seems  fairly  to  assert  the  doctrine.  Comp.  Fletcher, 
Works  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71) ;  but  see  also  Cunningham, 
The  Reformers  (Essay  vii).  As  to  the  variations  of 
the  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  Smith's  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  §  249.  In  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  the  divines  of  Saumur,  Camero,  Amyraldus, 
and  Placseus  maintained  universal  grace  (see  articles 
on  these  names).     The  English  divines  who  attended 
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4he  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  Hale,  Dayenant)  all  advoea^ 
ted  general  atonement,  in  which  they  were  followed 
by  Baxter  (UniotncU  Redemption;  Methodu*  Theologi- 
ca;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  ii,  64).  The  *' moderate" 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement  is,  in  brief, 
that  it  consists  in  *'  iihut  satisfaction  for  sin  which  was 
rendered  to  God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  by  the 
obedience  onto  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
satisfaction  preserves  the  authorit}'  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  yet  enabUs  him  to  forgive  sin- 
ners. That  this  forgiveness  could  not  be  given  by 
God  without  atonement  constitutes  its  necessity."  See 
Atonement.  That  Christ's  atonement  was  sufficient 
for  all,  that  it  is  actuall}'  applied  only  to  the  elect,  and 
that  it  enhances  the  guilt  of  those  who  reject  it,  is  now 
almost  universall}'  conceded  by  the  different  schools. 
But  its  universality,  as  a  provision,  is  also  asserted  by 
the  moderate  Calvinists,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
statement  of  its  nature.  The  English  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  Dr.  Magee  (6fi  the  Atonement)  says,  '*The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any,  who  did 
not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to 
have  made  God  ptacabie^  but  merely  viewed  as  the 
means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  by  which  to  be- 
stow forgiveness.  But  still  it  is  demanded,  in  what 
way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice 
of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission 
of  sin,  unless  by  the  appeasing  of  a  Being  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  forgiven  us  ?  To  this  the  answer 
of  the  Christian  is,  I  knoM*  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me 
to  know,  in  vkat  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  con- 
nected with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  it  is  enough  that 
this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected:  I  pretend  not  to  dive 
into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  wis- 
dom, and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace  because  his  mode 
of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my  comprehension." 
Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  Calviniitic  and  Socinian  St/*- 
iemg  compared  (Letter  vii),  strongly  reprobates  the 
idea  of  placating  the  Divine  Being  by  an  atonement, 
**  contending  that  the  atonement  is  the  effect^  and  not 
the  catue  of  divine  love"  to  men;  and  iuFists  **that 
the  contrary  is  a  ^  ross  misrepresentation  of  the  Cal- 
vinists in  general, "  though  it  must  be  confessed  some 
Calvinists  have  given  too  much  countenance  to  such 
an  idea.  Mr.  Fuller  adds,  "  If  we  say  a  way  was 
opened  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  free  and  consist- 
ent exercise  of  mercv  in  all  the  methods  which  po%'er- 
eign  wisdom  saw  fit  to  adopt,  perhaps  we  shall  include 
ever}'  material  idea  which  the  Scripturea  give  us  of 
that  important  event." 

y.  Farther  modifications  in  the  Calvinistic  system 
hive  been  made  in  this  country  through  the  influence 
of  the  so-called  New-Enoland  Theolooy,  especially 
ns  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
his  successors.  In  respect  to  original  sin,  the  elder 
Edwards,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  advocated  the 
mediate  rather  than  the  immediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  fint  sin  to  his  posterity.  On  the  nature  of 
virtue  he  introduced  an  important  modification,  in 
making  love  to  beintj  (in  the  two  forms  of  love  of  be- 
nevolence and  love  of  complaccncj-)  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  virtue.  On  the  nature  of  the  atonement  he 
made  no  modification.  He  also  distinguished  more 
carefully  than  had  previously  been  done  between  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inal>i1ity,  and  this  distinction 
was  farther  elaborated  by  the  younger  Edwards,  who 
also  represented  the  atonement  as  consisting  in  a  satis- 
faction to  the  ^neral  rather  than  the  distributive  jus- 
tice of  God.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  carried  out  these 
views  still  farther,  i)ut  under  the  influence  (especially 
in  the  case  of  Emmons)  of  the  supralapsarian  scheme. 
These  discussions  extended  from  New  England  into 
the  Pre8l)yterian  Church.  The  parties  there  known 
as  Old  and  New  School  differ  chiefly  on  the  following 
articles:  1.  Imputation  of  sin,  whether  it  be  immedi- 


ate or  mediate;  2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  atone, 
ment ;  8.  Ability  and  inability. 

For  the  history  of  the  development  of  Cahiniam,  see 
Reformed  Ch  urch.  For  the  Antinomian  and  extreme 
supralapsarian  developments  of  Calvinism,  see  Anti> 
nomianism  ;  Crisp  ;  Hopkimbians.  For  certain  mit- 
igated schemes  of  Calvinism,  see  Amtraldism  ;  Bax- 
ter; Camero.  On  two  of  the  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish the  so-called  Moderate  Calvinism,  viz.  (?.) 
the  universality  of  the  atonement,  see  Atokemext; 
Krdbmptiom  ;  (2.)  The  natural  ability  of  all  men  to 
repent,  see  Inability;  Theoloot. 

VI.  IMerature.  — The  literature  of  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  is  enormous.     The  principal  books  only 
can  be  named  here:  Calvin,  Jnstitiifiones ;  Zwinglius, 
Brevia  Isapoge;  Ccmm,  de  vera  et  faha  leligione;  the 
Confessions  of  the  Rcftrmed  Churches,  ^iven  in  Au- 
gusti.  Corpus  lAbrorum  Symholicorum  (1828),  or  in  Nie- 
meyer,  CoUectio  Conj'ess.'onum  (1840) :  the  Westminster 
Confession  (1648) ;  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1619).     The  chief  Calvinistic  writere  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  were  Beza,  Bullingrr,  Alstedt,  Whit- 
gift,  Cartwright,   Crifp,   Perkins,   Leighton,  Baxter 
(moderate),  Owen,  Howe,  Kidgely,  Gomar,  Alting, 
Kivetus,  Heidegger,  Turretin.  Picte't.    Of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  the  following  are  selected :   Stapfer, 
Wyttenbach,  Gill,  Toplady,  Erekine,  Dick,  Hill,  Breck- 
inridge, Kruramacher.     Of  the  new  American  school : 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  Dwight,  West,  Smalley, 
etc.,  whose  influence  was  seen  in  England  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Fuller,  Ryland,  Hall,  Jay,  Pj-e  Smith,  and 
Chalmers.     The  so-called  Old  Calvinism  has  produced 
few  writere  of  late  in  England.     It  is  al.ly  defended  in 
America  by  the  Princeton  theologians.     For  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Gill,  Cause  of  O'od 
and  Truth,  pt.  iv ;  Neander,  llidory  of  Digmas  (1.  c); 
Hagenlmch,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (cd.  by  Smith,  §  219- 
222);  Ebrard,  ChrislL  Dogmatik,  §  17  51,  and  §  666- 
666;  Womack,  Calvinistic  Cabinet  I'nloched;  Watson, 
Theolig.  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxviii ;  Herrmann,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Prot.  iJogmaiik  (Leips.  1842);  Gass,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Prot,  Dogmatik  (Berlin,  1864)  ;    Heppe, 
Dogmatik  der  evang.-reform.  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1861); 
Mosley,  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (Lond. 
1855) ;    Christian  Beihembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  170  fq. ; 
Nicholls,  Calvinism  and  Armininn'sm  compartd  (Lind. 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  very  full  as  to  English  writ- 
era,  and  abounds  in  valuable  citations,  but  is  dei^ti- 
tute  of  scientiflc  arrangement ;  Cunningham,  Histor- 
ical Thenlngy  (1862);  Ditto,  TkeohtTg  of  the  Hrformt- 
tion  (1862) ;  Hill,  lectures  on  Di  inig,  chap.  xi.     For 
the  later  forms  of  Calvinism,  especially  in  America, 
see  Tyler,  History  of  the  New  Ht.ren  Theology  (1837); 
Beecher,  Views  in  Theology ;  Kice^Old  and  New  ^chcols 
(1853) ;  Bangs,  Errors  of  Htipkinsianism  1815) ;  Hodg- 
son, iVw  Divinity  (1839) ;  Fi^k,  The  Calvimstic  Contro- 
versy; and  especially,  on  the  whole  subject,  Warren, 
Systematische  Theologie,  §  24  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo).    Po- 
lemical works  against  Calvinism :  (a)  Lutheran,  Chem- 
nitz, in  his  Loci  Theoltg'ci;  Dannbauer,  Hodomor^a 
Spiiittis  Co/tnn  (1654) ;  Feuerbom,  Epitome  Error.  Calv. 
(1651);    (b)  Arminian   and  Methodist  (besides  those 
above  nair.ed):  Arminius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  Cur- 
cellaeus  (writings  generally);  Wesley  (J^'orks,  sec  In- 
dex); Fletcher,  Checks  to  Antinomiafusm,  etc.;  Wat- 
son, Theol.  Institutes,  vol.  ii ;  Goodwin,  Redetrp  urn  re- 
deemed; Foster,  Calv'nirm  as  it  is;  (c)  Later  Girman 
trrifers  •  Ebrard.  in  his  Dogmatik  (Konigsberg,  1851, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  I^nge,  Die  Lehre  der  heU,  Schriflen  wm 
derfreien  und  allgemeinen  Gnade  Gottes  (Elberf.  1631, 
8vo).     Writera  on  8{)eciul  topics,  e.  g.  Election,  Re- 
demption, Predestmation,  etc.,  will  be  named  under 
those  heads  respectively.     See  Armtniakism  ;  Elec- 
tion ;  Federal  Theology  ;  Grace  ;  Predestina- 
tion; Sacraments. 

Calvinists,  (1.)  a  name  formerly  used  on  the  Con. 
tincnt  of  Europe  to  designate  all  members  of  the  so^ 
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called  Rffurmed  churches,  as  distingaished  from  the 
Jjthnm  Church.  It  is  still  so  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tpflt,  especially  in  France  and  Austria, 

(2.)  It  is  now  generally  in  use  to  designate  those 
who  receive  the  theological  tenets  of  Calvin,  without 
regard  to  Church  or  sect.  See  Calvih  ;  Calvinism. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Switxerland,  Hungary,  France,  Gennany, 
and  Holland  were  all  Calvinistic  in  this  sense;  now 
the  proportion  of  Calvinists  in  some  of  them  u  small. 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
Isud,  and  America  are,  with  few  exceptious,  Calvinis- 
tic. So  slso  are  many  of  the  Independent  and  Con- 
^Tegational  churches,  both  in  England  and  America. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  Calvinism  prevails  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  statistics  are  wanting.  Bishop 
Burgees  remarks  that  *' although  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land bad  been  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its 
clergy  acquiesced  not  at  all  in  the  determination  of 
that  assembly,  and  the  bishops  who  were  there  were 
among  the  last  of  their  order  who  have  written  upon 
the  8ide  which  was  there  triumphant.  The  Calvinism 
of  the  Church  grew  fainter  till  it  scarcely  struggled. 
It  was  not  so  much  overcome  by  direct  assaults  as 
Kupplanted  through  the  more  ecclesiastical  Fpirit  which 
predominated  at  the  Restoration.  For  a  century  after, 
its  ym<x  was  almost  unheard,  except  along  with  the 
irregnlaritiea  of  Whitefield,  and  then  it  was  much 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  Arminianif  m  of  Wes- 
ley. Within  the  last  century  it  ha^  been  revived  in 
the  writings  of  many  pious  men,  but  can  scarcely  be 
viewed  as  having  very  largely  affected  the  prevalent 
teaching  of  Episcopalians,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
America"  {Bib'iotheca  Sacra,  1863,  p.  863).  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  the  larger  part  of  the  Baptists  and 
of  the  Welsh  Methodists,  are  also  Calvinists. 

CalviBluB,  Sbth ,  or  Kal^ritz,  a  celebrated  chro- 
nolqgist,  was  bom  at  Gorschleben,  Thuringia,  Feb.  20, 
1956.  He  studied  at  Frankenhausen  and  Magdeburg, 
where  he  gained  his  bread  by  singinj?  in  the  streets, 
and  laid  by  enough  to  support  him  at  the  Academy  of 
Helmftt&dt,  whither  he  went  in  1579,  and  thence  to 
Leipsic.  He  ^ined  a  profound  knowledge  of  music, 
chronology,  astronomy,  and  Hebrew.  He  died  at 
I>eip9ic  Nov.  2.^,  1615,  leaving,  besides  other  workf>, 
Enodatw  duarum  qwrsftoman  circa  annum  NativUatit 
ri  Ompta  Afinfsferii  Chrigti  (Erfurdt,  1610,  4to);  aico, 
Eienchu  Calendar :i  Gregoriofd  (Heidelberg,  161  tj).  But 
bis  principal  work  is  entitled  Optis  Ckronulogicum^  **ex 
aactoritate  potissimum  Sanct.  Scriptune  et  historico- 
rum  fide  dignissimorum,  ad  mntum  luminarium  coeles- 
tiam  tempora  et  annos  distinguentium"  (Frankfort, 
folio,  1604  and  1684).  In  this  work  he  endeavored  to 
supply  the  defects  and  correct  the  errors  of  Scaliger 
and  other  chronologists,  by  having  recourse  to  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  order  to  fix  the  precise  time 
of  different  events.  For  this  purpose  he  calculated 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  eclipses.  Jcthn  Kep- 
ler, David  Parens,  and  others  warmly  attacked  his 
work  on  its  appearance,  but  Scaliger  spoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms,  declaring  it,  in  a  letter  to  Isaac  Casau- 
bon,  to  be  aceuratisnmvm  chromccn,  Ca  1  visi  u  s*  s  works 
are  inserted  in  the  Roman  Index. — Hoefer,  Bioff.  Gend- 
rale,  viii,  278 ;  Landon,  EccUs.  Dictionary^  ii,  505. 

Camaldtlles  (CamalJtdatti,  CamaMulenses,  Ordo 
Camaldukmus),  a  religious  order  founded  about  1009  by 
Romualdns,  who  linilt  a  monastery  at  Campo  Maldoli, 
or  Camaldoli,  a  village  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
and  belonging  to  a  lord  named  Maldoli,  whence  the 
onler,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Romualdus,  took 
its  name.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centur>'  they 
iiore  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  were  called  Romu- 
aldines.  The  monks  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
with  9ome  alterations  and  additions,  and  combine  the 
coenobitic  and  eremitical  life.     At  first  they  wore  a 


black  dress ;  but  Romualdus,  having  seen  a  vision  of 
his  monks  mounting  a  ladder  toward  heaven,  and  all 
clothed  in  white,  changed  their  hal.it  fh>m  black  to 
white.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  order  was  divided  into  five  congregations,  under  so 
many  generals  or  "majors,"  with  about  2000  mem- 
bers. The  life  of  these  hermits  was  originally  very 
severe ;  but,  like  most  other  orders,  as  it  grew  rich,  it 
became  corrupt.  They  were  re-formed  in  1431  by  Eu- 
gene IV,  and  again  in  1513.  A  new  order,  with  a 
stricter  rule,  was  formed  by  Gustiniani  in  1520,  and 
since  that  time  lioth  divisions  exist  independently. 
They  appear  never  to  have  had  an  establishment  in 
England.  In  France  there  was  but  one  convent  of 
Camaldules  or  Camaldoli,  viz.,  at  Grosliois,  near  Par- 
is. They  were  of  the  congregation  of  *'  Our  I^dy  of 
Consolation.*'  The  Camaldule  coenobites,  to  whom 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  belonged,  have  their  principal  con- 
vent at  Rome,  and  a  few  more  houses  in  Italy,  with 
about  one  hundred  meml>er8.  The  hermits  are  a  little 
more  numerous,  counting  upward  of  two  hundred 
members,  with  two  majors  at  Camaldoli  and  Monte 
Corona,  near  Perugia.  Their  convents  are  likewise 
all  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Poland. 
There  was  also  a  congregation  of  Camaldule  nims, 
founded  by  the  fourth  general  of  Camaldules,  Rudol- 
phus,  in  10^6,  at  Mucellano,  in  Tuscany.  They  had 
in  the  seventeenth  century  twenty-four  convents,  of 
which,  in  1860,  only  two  were  left,  at  Rome  and  at 
Florence. — Fehr,  Geach.  der  M^chaorden,  i,  68  sq. ; 
Helyot,  Ord,  Rtlig,  i,  577 ;  Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  5C6. 

Cambridge  Manuscript  (Codex  Cantabri- 
GIEN8I8,  from  its  present  place  of  deposit),  called  also 
Coi»RX  Bez.«  (from  its  depositor),  usually  designated 
as  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uncial  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  on  the  opposite 
page,  of  the  entire  four  Gospels  (in  the  order  Matthew, 
John,  Maik,  Luke)  and  Acts,  with  several  gaps  (Mctt. 
i,  1  20;  vi,  10- ix,  2;  xxvii,  2  12;  John  i,  16-iii, 
26;  Acts  viii,  19  X,  14;  xxi,  2-10, 15-18  [which  pas- 
sage seems  to  have  been  extant  in  Wetstein's  time] ; 
xxii,  10-20,  29-xxviii,  31,  in  all  vhich  the  Greek  is 
wholly  absent;  and  Matt,  iii,  7-16;  Mark  xvi,  15-20; 
J<  hn  xviii,  14-xx,  13,  where  the  Greek  has  been  sup- 
plied 1y  a  scribe  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century; 
iicsides  about  as  numerous  emissions  and  similar  res- 
torations of  the  lAit'n,  hut  mostly  at  different  places 
from  the  foregoing),  and  a  few  verses  of  the  catholic 
Epistles  (John  ill,  11-15,  in  the  Latin  only),  which 
once  stood  entire  I  ctwecn  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The 
MS.  is  a  quarto  volume,  10  inches  high  by  8  broad, 
consisting  of  414  leaves  (11  of  them  n  ore  or  less  muti- 
lated, and  9  others  by  later  hands),  with  but  one  col- 
umn on  each  page,  the  Greek  being  on  the  left  page 
and  the  Latin  on  the  right.  The  vellum  is  not  very 
fine.  There  are  33  lines  on  each  pay^e,  and  these  are 
of  unequal  length,  the  MS.  being  arranged  in  clauses 
or  arixoit  and  the  corresponding  (ncs  in  the  Lat.  and 
Gr.  as  n«*arly  as  possible  opposite  each  other.  It  has 
not  the  lar^'e  KnpaXaia  or  Euscbian  canons,  but  only 
the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  often  incorrectly 
placed,  obviously  1  y  a  later  hand.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  quires  of  4  sheets  (8  leaves)  each,  the  nu- 
meral "signatures"  of  which  are  set  1  y  the  first  hand 
low  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each. 
It  originally  consisted  of  upward  of  64  quires,  and  one 
of  the  gaps,  which  omits  G7,  ending  with  3  John,  11, 
would  be  too  great  a  space  for  all  the  canonical  Epis- 
tles merely.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  book  were 
written  in  bright  red  ink,  which  was  alt-o  occasionally 
emplo3'ed  elsewhere  by  way  of  ornament.  The  char- 
acters betray  a  l«ter  age  than  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Vaticanus,  and  Epbraemi  (A,  B,  and  C),  and  capitals 
occur  as  in  Codex  Sinaiticus  (M).  Its  Alexandrine 
forms  would  argue  an  Eg}'ptian  origin,  but  the  fact  of 
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the  Latin  translation 

S       shows  that  it  is  a  West- 

^.      em  copy.   It  is  assign- 


Word  of  God.    The  Chnrch  in  general  consists  of  tb< 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed,  but  the  state  of  the 

3^.  em  copy.   It  is  assign-    visible  Church  militant,  walking  in  order,  was  before 

I  ed  with  great  proba-   the  law  economical,  or  in  families;  under  the  law,  na- 

Z%  bility  to  the  sixUi  cen-  1  tional ;  since  Christ,  only  congregational.    "  The  mat> 

I*  iury.    It  is  chiefly  re-  ,  ter  of  the  visible  Church  in  quality  consists  of  saints 

I  markable  for  its  bold  |  by  calling ;"  and  in  quantity  **a  church  ought  not  to 

"  and  extensive  interpo- '  be  of  greater  number  than  may  ordinarily  meet  togetli- 

S  lations,  amounting  to  '  er  conveniently  in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  con- 

g  some  six  hundred  in  |  veniently  carry  on  church  work."     The  saints  ma»t 

^  the    Acts    alone,    on    have  a  visible  political  union  amon^  themselves,  and 

Q                           ^     V  which  account  it  has    tliis  form  is  the  visible  covenant  whereby  the}*  give 

Z^     *  been    cautiously   em-  '  themselves  up  to  the  Lord,  to  the  observing  of  the  or- 

PB                ^\      ^  .  ployed  by  critics,  not-  |  dinances  of  Christ  to^^ther  in  the  same  society.     The 

'  ^  witfastandin;<  its  great ,  svpreme  power  in  the  Church  lielongs  to  Jmus  CbriAt; 


>- 


<    -t 


b 


''r^  M  a  o  antiquity.     See  Crit-  ,  subordinate  power,  as  extraordinar}%  to  apostles,  etc. ; 

.  ^J  ^  I  ^  ICI8M  (Biblical).        j  as  ordinary,  to  every  particular  church.    The  afficen  in 

J*  ^^  ^/^  ^  ^  This  MS.  was  pre-  '  a  church  are  necessary  to  its  well-being,  but  not  to  its 

^  ^^  ^^  o  I  sented  to  Cambrid/e    existence.     The  extraordinary,  as  apostles,  are  tem- 

^  Q  •y  ."i  i  University  in  1581  by    porar>' ;  the  ordinary,  which  arc  elders  (or  bishops) 

^  ^A  4m  "1  c  Theodore    Beza,  who    and  deacons,  are  perpetual.     There  is  a  difference  be- 

w  pM  ^^  H  \  says  he  obtained  itdur-    tween  teaching  and  ruling  elderg.     The  ruling  elder  is 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^  S  ing  the  French  wars    to  assist  the  teaching  elder  in  ruling.     The  deac(m*s 

pM  ^  Q  J  -  ^"  1562,  when  it  was  ,  office  is  confined  to  temporalities.     Chnrch  ojictrs  are 

f\  ^^  ^  ^  *  found  in  the  monas-  i  elected  by  the  church  in  which  they  are  to  minister, 

j^  ^J  P^  #*  ^  ^  tery  of  St.  IrensBus  at   and  the  church  may  depose,  as  well  aa  elect  them, 

1^^  iM  7  7  S  3  I'yoQ^  An<l  doubtless    though  the  advice  of  neighboring  churches  in  such  case 

£Q  ^ji  ^  ^  o  JH  rescued  by  some  Hu-  '  should  be  sought.     Church  officers  are  to  be  ordained 

%I2  7  mJ  ^  £  I  guenot    soldier.       It  |  offer  their  election  by  the  church ;  ordination  is  the 

ft  ^  W  ^J  ^L  seems  to  have  been  the  I  solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  place,  but  does  not  con- 

^  I^  fm  7  3  b  Mme  noted  as  /3  in  the    stitute  an  officer.     As  the  people  may  elect,  they  may 

^  ^  V  f  ^  J  margin  of  Stephens^s  i  also  ordain ;  though,  where  there  are  elders,  thetie,  as 

^i  ^  ^^  ^  •  2  third  edition.     It  was  |  representing  the  church,  are  to  perform  the  service  of 

mm  1^  jj^  ^  ^9  first  completely  exam-  '  imposition  of  hands.     In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head, 

ff^  /  \  r\  ^  ^  ^  ined  by  Patrick  Young,  '  the  Church  is  a  monarchy;  in  respect  to  the  brother- 

j^  ^J  W  j^  ^  ^  the  librarian  of  Charles    hood,  the  body,  it  resembles  a  democracy;  in  respect 

^/  •■■  fi  vj  "^T  I,  and  next  collated  •  to  the  Preslniicry,  it  is  an  aristocracy.    Chnrch  govem- 

■j"  Q  ^  p  p,  §  by  Usher  for  Walton's  !  ment  or  rule  is  placed  by  Christ  in  the  officers  of  the 

J?  wm  ^4        jf  ^^  Polyglot,    Dr.  Kipling  j  church,  who  are  subject  to  the  power  of  the  church, 

O  ^  ^  ^^  ^J  published    it   in    full    and  who  pronounce  sentence  with  consent  of  the  church. 

3ffJ  ^1  ^  &  ^  from  fac-simile  types.        In  a  right  administration,  all  church  acts  proceed 

mm^  ^K  9m  4  p  but  with  the  uncritical    after  the  manner  of  a  mixed  administration.     There 

mm  jP  ka  {X^  *^  °  insertion  of  many  of    are  rules  also  for  the  support  of  church  officerii,  ad- 

Q  W^  ^  mm  ^\  the  marginal  readings    mission  and  dismission  of  members,  excommunication, 

IM  ^  ^  ^  i  I  by  the   second   bund    etc.,  all  liased  on  the  preceding  principles ;  and  it  is 

^  V^  fSk  Q  £  ^  into   the  text  {Codex  ,  declared  that  churches,  though  distinct  and  equal, 

pS  Cl  j^  /S(  •^  k  Theodiiri  Beza  Canto-  '  ought  to  presence  church  communion  with  each  other, 

O  ^  '^  W  §  injTtVnsw,  1793,  2  vols.    Ist,  by  way  of  mutual  care;  2d,  by  way  of  consulta- 

(£j  ^^  1^  ^^  %  fol.).     Scrivener    has    tion ;  3d,  by  way  of  admonition ;  4th,  by  way  of  par- 

r^  ^f  (\  ma  •§  since  reprinted  it  more    ticipation  in  acts  of  worship,  etc. ;  5Ui,  by  way  of  reo- 

^  Y'  jJ  J"  d  careftiUy  in  ordinary  I  onimendation ;  f»th,  by  way  of  relief  and  succor.     In 

Q  ^S/  i^  Vsf  o  tvpes,  with  introduc-    gathering  a  church,  this  communion  should  always  be 

>-  -^  h  SJ "  "' '  ' '" 


tion,  annotations,  and    attended  to. 

'%  exact  fac-si miles  (Co-  j  Synods  according  to  the  pattern  of  Acts  xv,  though 
9       dex  BezfB^  etc.,  Lond.    not  neeessar}'  to  the  being,  arc  useful  for  the  w<»ll-be* 

5  1864,  8vo). — Scriven-  ing  of  the  churches.  Tliey  are  constituted  by  the 
^  er,  Introd.  p.  96  sq. ;  '  churches  sending  forth  elders  and  other  mefsengers  to 
g       Tregelles  in   Home's    meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ.     A  magistrate 

tIfUrtid.  (new  ed.),  iv,    has  power  to  call  a  synod,  but  the  constituting  of  a 
^       p.  169  sq.    See  Manu-    synod  is  a  church  act.     Synods  are  not  to  exercise 
SCRIPTS  (Biblical),    i  church  censures  by  way  of  discipline^  but  to  debate  and 

Cambridge  Platform,  a  system  of  Church  dis-  determine  the  principles  on  which  such  acts  arc  leased, 
cipline  agreed  upon  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  ,  and,  so  far  as  consonant  with  God's  Word,  they  are  to  be 
the  New  England  churches,  assembled  in  synod  at  received  with  reverence  and  submission.  Synods  are 
Cambridge,  1648.  The  object  of  the  synod  was  to  de-  not  permanent  ecclesiastical  bodies.  An  article  on  the 
fine  accurately  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  New  power  of  civil  magistrates  in  matters  ecclesiastical  corn- 
England  churches.  In  matters  of  faith  they  were  pletes  the  platform.— Savage'a  Winthrop^  vol.  ii ;  Bos- 
agreed,  but  there  were  differences  in  regard  to  Church  ton  ed.  Cambridge  and  Stp^ok  PUif/ormt ;  Shedd, 
government,  some  being  inclined  to  a  more  strict  Pres-  ff'^-  of  Doctrines,  ii,  482.  See  CoNORGOATtovA lists. 
byterianism,  some  to  a  more  loose  Independency,  while  '  Camb^ses  (Kn/i/^i'^nyci  a  Griecized  form  of  the 
the  great  majority  were  Con-iregationalists.  old  Persic  Kabvjh/a,  a  "liard,"  Rawlinson,  fferodotuMj 

As  regards  doetjHne^  the  synod  declared  their  adhe-  iii,  455  \  the  second  Persian  monarch  of  the  name,  was 
sion  to  the  Westminster  Confession  ;  but  thoy  did  not  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (but  by  what  mother  is  di^ 
accept  that  confession  in  regard  to  discipline,  but  pro-  puted),  whom  he  succeeded,  B.C.  530.  In  the  fiflh 
ceeded  to  construct  a  platform,  of  which  we  give  the  3'ear  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Eg^'^pt,  taking  offence,  ao- 
foUowing  abstract :  It  declarer  that  the ybrm  of  Church  cording  to  Herodotus  (lii,  1),  at  the  refusal  of  Amasis, 
govwnment  is  one,  immutable,  and  prescribed  in  the    the  father  of  Psammenitus,  the  then  reigning  Egyp^n 
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king,  to  giviB  bim  bis  daaghter  in  marriage ;  bnt  the 
real  cause  of  the  campai^  (comp.  Herodotus,  i,  77) 
vss  the  ambition  of  Cambjses  (see  Dahlmann,  Herod. 
p.  14^  to  accomplish  the  design  of  his  father  in  re- 
corering  this  portion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests 
(see  Jer.  xliii ;  xlvi ;  Ezek.  xxix-xxxU ;  comp.  New- 
ton, Oa  <A«  Propheaiu^  i,  867).  See  Cyrus.  Egypt 
iras  subdued,  according  to  Ctesias,  through  treachery ; 
according  to  Pantcnus  (vii,  9),  by  intrigue;  but  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  which 
the  whole  country,  as  also  the  Cyrenians  and  Barcans, 
sobmitted  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  execute  his  de- 
sign of  reducing  Ethiopia  also,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  his  attaclc  on  Carthage 
having  likewise  failed  through  the  refusal  of  his  Phce- 
nidan  allies  to  co-operate  with  him  against  their  own 
eolooy.  He  was  tJiua  defeated  in  his  plans,  which 
doobdess  contemplated  the  securing  to  Persia  the  car- 
avan trade  of  the  Desert  (Herod,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  )  -26 ;  Cte- 
•iaa,  Pen.  9 ;  Justin,  i,  9 ;  comp.  Heeren's  African  Nu" 
&NU,  i,  6).  Diodorus  sa\'s,  indeed,  that  be  penetrated 
ss  fkr  as  Mero£^  and  even  founded  that  city,  naming 
it  after  his  mother ;  but  this  statement  is  equally  in- 
correct (see  Strabo,  p.  790)  with  that  of  Josepbus,  who 
ftays  he  changed  its  name  to  Merod  in  honor  of  his  sis- 
ter (Ani,  ii,  10,  2).  The  conduct  of  Cambyses  after 
this  exhibited  the  darkest  character  of  tyranny  to 
rach  an  extent  that  the  Efryptians,  whom  he  ruled 
with  an  iron  sway  (comp.  Isa.  xix,  4),  attributed  to 
him  madness  as  the  punishment  of  his  impiety,  and 
even  the  Persians  ever  after  styled  him  the  *' despot** 
(^(4Tron|Ci  Herod,  iii,  89).  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  from  his  birth  (Herod,  iii, 
8),  and  his  beharior  evinced  a  violence  of  temper  bor- 
dering upon  ft'enzy.  He  is  said  to  have  married  his 
own  sisters,  and  to  liave  brutally  killed  one  of  them 
for  bewailing  the  execution  of  his  own  brother  Sroer- 
dts  by  his  order.  His  atrocities  provoked  an  insur- 
rection, headed  by  one  of  the  Magian  priests,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  murdered  prince  "  Smerdis" 
(q.  V.) ;  and,  as  Cambyses  was  marching  to  put  down 
the  pretender,  he  died  at  Ecbatana  of  an  accidental 
wound  in  the  thigh,  B.C.  521,  leaving  no  heir  (Herod, 
iii  61  sq.  Ctesias,  £xeerpi.  Pers,^  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  his  end,  and  also  makes  his  reign 
eighteen  years ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i, 
395,  says  he  reigned  ten  years).  See  Persia.  He  is 
named  K(dntjiga  on  the  Persian  tablet  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  492, 493).  See  Cu- 
XEiPORM  Inscriptions.  His  name  also  appears  on 
the  Etsyptian  monuments  in  a  royal  cartouch.     See 
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Hieroglyph  of  Cambymt. 

Cambyses  is  probably  the  "Ahasuerus*'  mentioned 
in  Ezra  iv,  6,  as  the  Persian  king  addressed  by  the  en- 
emies of  Uie  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  529.  Josephus  also 
calls  this  monarch  Cam^ysfs,  the  9on  of  Cyrus j  and  he 
leives  the  correspondence  between  the  king  and  his 
Svrian  viceroys  in  detail  (Ani,  xi,  ii,  1  and  2),  which 
he  has  evidently  blended  with  that  which  took  place 
with  his  successor,  the  pseudo-Smerdis  (**  Artaxerxes,*^ 
Ezra  iv,  7  sq.),  since  he  does  not  name  the  latter,  but 
nnW  aUndes  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Macnans  in  the 
interval  before  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (i6. 
>ii,  1).    See  AHASUEBrs. 

Camel  (a  word  found  in  essentially  the  same  form 
in  all  the  Shemitic  languages  [Heb.  b^ft,  ffomal^ ;  Sj-r- 
bc«  the  same;  Chald.  ^«niMi/a;  ancient  Arabic,  jmc/, 
modem,  Kwnner];  in  the  Greek  [ffa|iifXof]  and  I^tin 
i€omiUt^^  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 
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Western  Europe ;  also  in  the  Coptic  hamotd.  In  San. 
sent  it  occurs  as  kranula  and  kranulaka ;  and  hence 
Schlegel  traces  the  word  to  the  root  laram  =  to  ttep. 
Bochart  derives  it  from  the  root  ba^,  to  rtvengt,  be- 
cause the  camel  is  vindictive  and  retains  the  memory 
of  injuries  [axAmal  fivtiaUaKov] ;  but  Gesenius  consid- 
ers it  more  likely  that  b^A  should  have  assumed  the 

force  of  the  cognate  Arabic  root  jamalj  to  carry\  an 
animal  of  the  order  Buminantia,  and  genus  Camelus, 
As  constituted  by  most  modem  naturalists,  it  com- 
prises two  species  positively  distinct,  but  still  possess- 
ing the  common  cliaracters  of  being  ruminants  with- 
out horns,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  ob- 
lique slits,  the  upper  lip  divided,  and  separately  mov- 
able and  extensile,  the  soles  of  the  feet  homy,  with 
two  toes  covered  by  unguiculated  claws,  the  limbs 
long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  while  the  neck,  long  and 
slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the  reverse  of  that  of  a 
hone ,  which  is  arched.  According  to  other  natural- 
ists, however,  the  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Bactrian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  dihtinct 
species  (Patterson,  Introd,  to  Zoology^  p.  417).  Camels 
have  thirt3'--six  teeth  in  all,  of  wUch  three  cuspidate 
on  each  side  al.ove,  six  incisors,  and  two  cuspidate 
on  each  side  below,  though  differently  ncmed,  Etill 
have  all  more  or  less  the  character  of  tushes.  They 
hare  callosities  on  the  breast-bone  t.nd  on  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud,  the 
ventriculus,  mr  paunch,  is  provided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  enabling 
the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days  without 
drinking.  But  when  in  the  desert,  the  camel  has  the 
faculty  of  smelling  it  afar  off,  and  then,  breaking 
through  all  control,  he  rashes  onward  to  drink,  stir- 
ring the  element  previously  with  a  fore-foot  until 
quite  muddy.  Camels  are  temperate  animals,  being 
fed  on  a  march  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
about  a  pound  weight  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley*,  and 
are  enabled  in  the  wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long 
flexible  necks  and  strong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as 
they  pass  at  thiftles  and  thorny  plants,  mimosas  i.nd 
caper-trees.  They  are  emphatically  called  **  the  shi)<a 
of  the  desert;**  having  to  cross  regions  where  no  veg- 
etation whatCTer  is  met  with,  and  where  they  could 
not  be  enabled  to  continue  their  march  but  for  the  aid 
of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back,  which,  be- 
ing composed  of  muscular  fibre,  and  cellular  substance 
highly  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of  fat,  swells  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  healthy  and  well  fed,  or 
sinks  by  absorption  as  it  supplies  the  want  of  suste- 
nance under  fatigue  and  scarcity ;  thus  giving  an  ex- 
tra stock  of  food  without  eating,  till  by  exhaustion  the 
skin  of  the  prominences,  instead  of  standing  up,  falls 
over,  and  hangs  like  empty  bags  on  the  Fide  of  the 
dorsal  ridge.  Now  when  to  these  endowments  are 
added  a  lofty  stature  and  great  agility ;  eyes  that  dis- 
cover minute  objects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acuteness,  ever  kept  in  a  state  of  sensi- 
bility by  the  animal's  power  of  closing  the  nostrils  to 
exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy  deserts ;  a 
spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  the  result  of  fear,  but 
of  forbearance,  carried  to  the  length  of  self-sacrifice  in 
the  practice  of  obedience,  so  often  exemplified  by  the 
camel's  bones  in  great  numbers  strewing  the  surface 
of  the  desert;  when  we  perceive  it  furnished  with  a 
dense  wool  to  avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold 
while  on  the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  mas- 
ter when  manufactured,  and  know  that  the  female 
carries  milk  to  feed  him,  we  have  one  of  the  most  in- 
controvertible examples  of  Almighty  power  and  be- 
neficence in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  direct  pur- 
pose that  can  well  be  submitted  to  the  apprehensicn 
of  man ;  for,  without  the  existence  of  the  camel,  im- 
mense portions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  bo 
uninhabitable,  and  even  impassable .  Surely  the  Arabs 
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I.  The  Bactrian  camel  (camdai  Badrtania  of  ao- 
than)  Is  larKOand  robust;  natorally  with  two  hunch- 
ea,  aod  oritpnally  ■  lutiva  of  tiw  higlust  tabla-landa 


of  Central  A>U,  wfaere  even  naif  wild  indlTldualt  may 
be  round.  The  epecles  extends  thraugh  China,  Tir- 
tuy,  and  Ruaiia,  and  is  principally  Imported  Bcroiia 
the  moantains  into  AaU  Minor.  Syria,  and  Perab. 
It  i*  neldom  aecn  at  Alepito  (Kunfel,  A'.  H.  Aleppo,  ii, 
170).  One  appears  II fured  in  the  proceasiona  of  the  an- 
cient reraian  aslrapie*  amon  ;  tbe  l>is-reliefe  of  Chehvl 
Hinur,  There  the  Arabian  species  ia  not  seen.  It  ia 
■1*0  this  species  which,  according;  to  tbe  researcbea  of 
BurckbardI,  coOKCitutes  the  brown  Tudus  variety  of 
.  sinKlf-hunched  Turkbb  or  Turk!  camels  cotnniunlj' 

practice  amon^  breeder*,  not,  it  appears,  attended  with 
dantrer.  of  cutirputin^i:  with  aknifothefbrcmosthunch 
of  the  anlioal  aoon  after  Itirth,  thereby  procurinfj  more 
space  fur  the  pack-»ddlo  and  load.  It  seems  that  this 
mode  of  rendering'  tbe  Bactrian  crws-lireed  similar  to 
tbe  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (for  Uarckhardt  mls- 
■ppliea  tbe  laat  name)  ia  one  of  the  principal  causes 
ofttaeconfiuionandcvntnuliclianswliich  occur  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  apeciea,  and  that  the  vuriom 
other  Intermixtures  of  race*  la  Asia  llinor  and  Syria, 
haTini{  for  tbeir  oiiject  either  to  create  greater  powers 
of  endurance  of  cold  or  of  heat,  of  body  to  carry  weijlit, 
with  sgieed,  hare  still  more  perplexed  the 
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port  of  hii  dooaUon.  Thii  can  be  tme  only  upon  (he 
BupposiUon  that  but  a  few  of  these  animola  veiv  deliv- 
ered to  him,  and  tberefure  tbat  tbey  were  still  rare  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  thongh  soon  after  there  isaban- 
ddnt  evidence  of  tbe  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
having  whole  berdaoftbem  full}- domesticaled.  These 
seem  to  Imply  that  the  genua  Camelus  was  originallv 
•n  inhabitant  of  tbe  elevated  deserts  of  Central  Agii, 
Its  dcn^e  fur  showing  tbjt  a  cold  but  dry  atmosphere 
was  to  he  encountered,  and  th.it  it  came  already  domes, 
ticated,  toward  tbe  south  and  wci^t,  with  the  oldeat  col- 
on ics  of  mountaineers,  who  arc  lobe  dintinguished  from 
cirlier  tribes  that  subdued  the  ass,  and  perhaps  tna 
otbera  still  more  ancient,  who,  taking  lo  the  rivers.  At- 
scended  by  water,  and  afterward  coarted  and  creased 
narrow  seas.  Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  diMlnct 
racea  are  noticed ;  those  of  stronger  frame  but  sloiver 
pice  used  lo  carry  burdens  var^-ing  (t-nm  500  to  "M 
weight,  and  trjvellinj(  little  mure  than  tweoty-foor 
milea  fir  djy;  and  those  of  lighter  form,  bred  for  the 
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arisen,  which,  wben  added  lu  the  Arabian  distinctions 
for  each  sex,  and  for  the  J-oun),-  during  every  year  of 
its  growth,  and  oven  for  the  camels  nuriing  horae- 
foJls,  has  made  the  appellatives  exceedingly  numer- 

'  S.  Tbe  Arabian  camel  or  dronKdary  (aandiu  drom. 
rdirna  or  Araiina  of  naturalists,  ^:a,  be'ter:  and 
female  and  young  H^:a,  bitrai',  both  "dmmedaiy," 
Isi.  Ix,  6;  Jer.  ii,  23)  is  properly  the  species  havinR 
naturally  but  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  of  W»l- 
em  Asiatic  or  of  AfHcan  origin,  although  no  kind  nf 
camel  is  Dgured  on  any  monument  of  Eftypt  (Wllkio- 
»on,  Aar.  Kg.  t,  SM),  not  even  wherw  there  an  rep- 
resentation* of  live-stork  such  a*  that  found  in  a  most 
ancient  lomb  beneath  the  pyrimid  of  Giuh,  which 
shows  herdsmen  hrlngina  their  cattle  BtHl  domesticated 
animals  to  lie  numbenxIbeforBasteward  and  his  scribe, 
and  in  whiofa  we  see  oi-ti.  goals,  sheep,  asses,  geese, 
and  ducks,  but  neither  hor«ca  nor  camels.  TTiat  they 
were  not  Indiirenous  in  the  early  history  of  Ei^pt  is 
countenanced  by  the  mythical  tale  of  the  prieaU  dc. 
scribing  •'  the  flight  of  Typhon,  seven  dai-s'  Journey 
npon  an  ass."  We  And,  however,  camel*  mentioned 
In  Genrsis  xii ;  but  bcini!  placed  Inst  among  (he  cattle 
ftlven  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  the  fact  seems  (<•  show 
tbat  they  wars  not  considered  as  tlic  meet  important 


from  Oman,  or  from  (he  Bisbireens  In  Upper  Egypt; 
also  llfjn  l>y  tbe  Turks,  and  still  other  names  (e.g. 
1  AAiiary.  jWuA-rrj,  fferfta,  RmlMt  at  Herat.  Rawahel, 
I  and  lUcambel)  in  India,  all  names  more  or  less  imply- 
.  ing  swiftness,  the  same  as  ipn^ai;,  titi/t;  the  diHer- 
cnce  between  them  and  a  common  camel  being  as 
great  as  that  between  ■  high-l>red  Arab  mare  and  an 
En  llsh  cjrt'horse  fl^yard,  AfnewA  and  Bab.  p.  !92). 

,  lljnkcrs  mounted  on  these  light  animals,  and  in  earlier 
ages  Cyrus  and  others  employed  them  in  the  line  of 
liattle,  each  carrying  two  archers.  The  Romans  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  onr  era,  as  Bppesrs 
from  the  "  .Vbfifia,"  maintained  in  (^pt  and  I'ales- 
(ine  several  iila  or  squadrons  moun(ed  on  dromeda- 
ries I  probalily  the  wars  of  Belbwriua  with  the  north- 
ern Africans  had  shown  their  Importance  in  protect- 
in)!  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  deaertj  aucb  waa 
thea/i(fromf^J<iri»rvm.:1nfaiwiBtAmmatBlu  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  three  others  in  the  Thehais  (comp.  I  Sam. 
XXX.  IT).  Bonaparte  formed  a  similar  corps,  and  in 
China  and  India  Uie  native  princes  and  the  Eaal  India 
Company  have  them  also. 

It  i*  likely  Uie  word  Q'S^ncnM,  ackulUenmi»' 
(Estb.  viii,  10,  H),  rendered  "camels,"  mors  proper- 
ly signifles  mula  (being  explained  by  the  addition 
^'sons  of  mares,"  mistranslated  *'j-oung  dromeda- 
ries"!, and  implies  the  swift  postage  or  eonvej'ance  of 
order-,  the  whole  verse  showing;  that  all  (he  means  of 
dispatch  were  set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  nf  govern- 
ment (see  the  db"ertatlon  on  this  word  by  Kcbelhorn, 
in  the  ttin:  lip:  x.  3S1-44).  On  the  other  band, 
"Cri"),  Tt'ktA  (translated  "mul«s"  in  the  above  paa- 
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Mgt,  ind  rendered  " dromcdsiy"  In  1  Kinga  1v,  S8;  I  verr  nutritive  cooling  drink  (Arintot.  Il'.tl,  Anim.  vv 
"■■iftbeufin  Mlc.  1,13).  oetskata  be  ot»  ofthc  3S,~1;  PliD.r,  A'.jy.ii,41;  xxviii,9),  and  when  tunf 
DunT  nunaa  fw  rnnning  csmelB  (u  Bbore),  ased  to  ed  it  iiecoiuu  intoxicating  (sucb,  according  to  the 
any  expruwea  ;  or  post-bonei,  BUciently  AiUtndi  or  Ksbbias  [RoMnmaller,  li'cl.  ad  Hirroz.  1,  lOj,  wai  Iho 
Anfft^,  now  CivTijwi-  or  Ckvppne,  which,  according  drinh  oREred  [jDd|{.  iv,  lU]  by  Jael  lo  Si»ra  [comp. 
to  XeDOpbon,  exiited  in  Pargia  in  the  time  of  C.vnu,  ]  Joiwphn*,  Ant.  v,  6,  4]|,  Their  dung  tuppliet  fuel  in 
indire  OtM  \a  uh  nnder  different  appella^ns  over  |  the  desert  and  in  sandj'  regions  where  wixid  is  icarce  ; 
■li  Asia.     The  tirhmlk'  (ni^a^B,  rendered  "  ewil^  !  aud  occaiionally  it  is  a  kind  of  rfscinrce  for  horwi 


of  lu.  livl,  30,  were  probably  alio  a  kind  of 


CuDel  tar  Baggige. 


f  birth,  ire  Uoght  (i 

ridFF.  They  are  often  placed  circaUrly  in  a  recam- 
Iwnl  porture,  and,  toiccther  with  their  loadf,  form  t 
Hifficitnt  rampart  of  defence  againut  mhbera  an  hnrB» 
lack.    The  milk  of  ibe-ouMiU  la  atill  conddered  ■ 


hea  other  food  is  wanting  in  the  wilderness.  Iheii 
flesh,  particularly  the  bunch,  is  in  request  imong  tbu 
Aniba  (wimp.  Pnwp.  Alp.  H.  iV.  ^fg.  i,  226),  althaugh 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrewf,  more  perhapa  from  mc 
Uvea  of  economy,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  again 
becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any  real  unclean- 
neaa.  Ciunela  were  early  a  aource  c^f  riches  to  thn 
pBtriarchs,  and  from  that  pericd  became  sri  jncreac- 
Ing  object  of  rural  importance  lo  the  several  triLee 
of  Israel,  who  inhabited  the  |;rriiing  and  border  dia- 
tricts,  but  still  they  never  equalled  the  numbers  j  on- 
aesaed  by  the  Araba  of  the  dei^ert.  In  what  manner 
the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable  remunersttona  ob- 
tdinaide  from  them  does  Dot  directly  appear,  but  it 
may  be  surmised  that  by  mesna  of  their  camela  they 
were  in  poeaeaaion  of  the  whole  trade  that  paaaed  by 
land  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arubia  toward  tlia 
north  and  to  the  Phmnician  sea-porta.  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  ia  fo  hard  that  to  en- 
dure it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  apprenticeship;  but 
riding  upiin  slow  camela  is  not  diaagreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meaanred  atep  of  their  walk ;  ladiaa  and 
Homen  in  general  are  conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind 
of  wicker-work  sedan,  known  aa  ihe  takht-tavan  of 
India  and  Persia.  In  some  caaea  tlii*  piece  of  femak 
equipage  preaenta  almost  a  IbnnidaUe  appearance. 


imel*  which  carried  the  king's  servi 
inj;  to  Philostratus.  were  always 
^dcd  boaa  on  the  forehead.  The 
of  Asia,  fr«n  the  earliest  atfes  I 
been  the  chief  means  of  comn 


""Dderfnl  powers  of  endurance  in  the  dp«ert  haa  en- 
•likd  routes  to  he  openpd  which  would  otherwise  have 
>wni  impracticable.  "Their  home  is  the  desert;  and 
they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be 
the  carrier*  of  the  desert.  The  coarse  and  prirkly 
ihniha  of  the  waftas  are  to  them  the  most  delicioui- 
(wi  and  even  of  then  thev  eat  bnt  little.  So  few 
arc  the  waats  of  tbeir  nature,  that  their  power  of  going 


without  water,  la  wonderTnl. 
n  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast 
to  receive  taeir  burdens  is  not,  as  ia  often  supposed, 
merely  the  result  of  tr^nlng ;  11  is  an  admirable  adap- 
tation of  their  nature  lo  their  destiny  as  carriers. 
This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose,  as  is  shown, 
too,  by  the  calloeitiea  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  snd 
e'perially  by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  leas  won- 
d«fut  is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  ihr  arid  aanda  and  gravelly  soil  which  It  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse A 8  Ihe  carriers  of  the 

Eaat,  the  'ships  of  the  desert,'  another  Important 
qoality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-fooledness"  (Rohin- 
inson,  RtttarcAti,  ii,  GS2-6S£).    The  present  geograpb- 
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'oal  dtstribation  of  the  camel  extencb  orer  Arabia, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasua,  the  tooth 
of  Tartaiy,  and  part  of  Indij.  In  Africa  it  ia  found 
in  the  ooantriea  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and  AbysBinia  to  Algiers 
and  Morocco.  A  number  of  camels  have  lately  been 
imported  into  the  United  States,  designed  for  trans- 
[K>rtation  in  the  arid  plains  of  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern territories ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
yet  doubtful  (Marsh,  The  Camd,  etc.  Bost.  1866).  (For 
a  farther  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  camel,  see 
the  Pem^  Cydopmdia^  s.  v.)     See  Dromedary. 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in 
Arabia  (Jud.  vii,  12),  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix,  8),  in  Syria 
(2  Kings  viii,  9),  and  in  Assyria,  as  appears  from  the 


a  wife  for  Isaac  portrays  the  habits  of  a  nomad  people^ 
perhaps  most  of  all  when  Kebekah,  like  an  Arab  dam- 
sel, lights  off  her  camel  to  meet  Isaac  (xxiv).  Jacoti, 
like  Abraham,  had  camels  (xxx,  43):  when  he  left 
Padan-aram  he  ''set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  caro- 
eb"  (xxxi,  17);  in  the  present  he  made  to  Esan  there 
were  ''thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts"  (xxxii, 
15).  In  Palestine,  after  his  return,  he  seems  no  longer 
to  have  kept  them.  When  his  sons  went  down  to 
Egypt  to  buy  com,  they  took  asses.  Joseph  sent  wag- 
ons for  his  father  and  the  wmnen  and  children  of  his 
house  (xlv,  19,  27;  xlvi,  6).  After  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  this  beast  seems  to  have  been  but  little  used 
by  the  Israelites,  and  it  was  .probably  kept  only  by 
the  tribes  bordering;  on  the  desert.  It  is  noticeable 
that  an  Ishmaelito  was  overseer  of  David's  camels 

(1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  On 
the  return  ftom  Babylon 
the  people  had  camels, 
perhaps  purchased  for 
the  journey  to  Palestine, 
but  a  far  greater  num- 
l)er  of  asses  (Ezra  ii,  67 ; 
Neh.  vii,  69).  There  is 
one  distinct  notice  of 
the  camel  being  kept  in 
Egypt.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  when  we  read 
of  Joseph^s  buying  the 
cattle  of  Egypt,  though 
horses,  flocks,  herds,  and 
asses  are  spoken  of  (Gren. 
xlvii,  17),  camels  do  not 

sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  cmd  Bab.  I  occur:  they  are  mentioned  as  held  by  the  Pharaoh  of 
p.  682).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a  riding  '  the  exodus  (Exod.  ix,  8),  but  this  may  only  have  been  in 
animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burdm  (Gen.  xxiv,  64;  '  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  the  wonders 
xxxvii,  25).  It  was  likewise  u:<ed  in  w<ir  (1  Sam.  were  wrought  in  the  field  of  Zoan,  at  which  city  this 
xxx,  17;  Isa.  xxi,  7;  comp.  Pliny,  N.  H.  viii,  18;  i  Icing  then  doubtless  dwelt.  It  is  in  the  notices  of  the 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii,  1, 27 ;  Herod,  i,  80;  vii,  86 ;  Livy,  '  marauding  nomad  tribes  that  wandered  to  the  east  and 
xxxvii,  40).  Of  its  hair  coarse  garments  were  man-  .  south  of  Palestine  that  we  chiefly  read  of  the  camel  in 
ufactured  (Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6).  The  Jews  were  Scripture.  In  the  time  of  Jacob  there  seems  to  have 
not  allowed  to  eat  its  flesh  (Lev.  xi,  4 ;  Deut.  xiv,  7).  been  a  regular  traffic  between  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
The  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  great  increase  and  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  by  camel  caravans,  like  that  of 
flourishing  state  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  by  the  :  the  Ishmaelites  or  Midiahites  who  bought  Joseph 
conversion  and  accession  of  the  Gentile  nations,  b}'  i  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  28).  In  the  terrible  inroad  of  the 
comparing  the  happy  and  glorious  cuncourse  to  a  vast    Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem,  or 


Tiro-humped  CamelH.    From  the  Black  obelisk  at  Mimrad. 


assemblage  of  camels  (Ix,  6).  He  also  predicts  the 
march  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Babylon  by  an  allusion  to  a  chariot  of 
c:imels  (xxi,  7);  and  the  folfy  and  presumption  of 
those  is  remarked  upon  (xxx,  6)  who,  in  the  time  of 
their  trouble,  carried  treasures  on  camels  into  E^ypt 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  that  people,  and  acknowl- 
edged not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  alone  could  save 
and  deliver  them. 

In  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  camel 
was  used  only  by  nomad  tribes.     This  is  because  the 


children  of  the  East,  "  both  they  and  their  camels  were 
without  number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it"  (Judg.  vi,  5;  comp.  vii,  12).  When  Gid- 
eon slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian,  be 
"took  away  the  ornaments  [or  "little  moons"]  that 
[were]  on  their  camels*  necks"  (viii,  21),  afterward 
mentioned,  with  neck-chains  (see  Kitto,  Phys.  ffist.  of 
P(U.  p.  891 ;  comp.  Stat.  TTiebaid,  ix,  687),  lioth  prol>- 
ably  of  gold  (ver.  26).  We  also  find  other  notices  of 
the  camels  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  xxx,  17X 
and  of  them  and  other  and  pnibably  kindred  peoples 


desert  is  the  home  of  the  Arabian  species,  and  it  can-  |  of  the  same  region  (xxvii,  8,  9).  In  the  account  of 
not  thrive  in  even  so  fine  a  climate  as  that  of  the  val-  the  conquest  by  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  tho 
ley  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  in  the  patri-  half  tril>e  of  Manasseh,  of  the  Hagarites  beyond  Jor- 
archal  age  had  camels  as  late  as  Jacob's  journey  from  i  dan,  we  read  that  fifty  thousand  camels  were  taken 
Padan-aram,  until  which  time  they  mainly  led  a  very  !  (1  Chron.  v,  18-23).     It  is  not  surprising  that  Job, 


wandering  life.  With  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Palestine, 
and,  still  more,  his  settlement  in  Eg^'pt,  they  became 
a  fixed  population,  and  thenceforward  their  beast  of 
burden  was  the  ass  rather  than  the  camel.    The  camel 


whose  life  resembles  that  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
though  the  modem  Arab  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  in- 
heritor of  his  character,  should  have  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  camels  (Job  i,  8 ;  xlii,  12 ;  comp.  Aristot.  SisL 


is  first  mentioned  in  a  passage  which  seems  rather  to  Anim.  ix,  87,  5).  The  Arabian  Queen  of  Sheba  came 
tell  of  Abraham's  wealth  (Gen.  xii,  16,  as  xxiv,  36),  to  I  with  a  caravan  of  camels  bearing  the  precious  things 
which  Pharaoh  doubtless  added,  than  to  recount  the  !  of  her  native  land  (1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1).  We 
king's  gifts.  If  the  meaning,  however,  is  that  Pha-  |  read  also  of  Benhadad's  sending  a  present  to  EHisha 
raoh  gave  camels,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  i  "of  ever^-  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camela*  bur- 
king was  probably  one  of  the  shepherds  who  partly  I  den"  (2  Kint;s  viii,  9).  Damascus,  be  it  remembered, 
lived  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the  pas-  is  close  to  the  desert.  In  the  prophets,  likewise,  the 
sage  would  not  prove  that  the  Egyptians  then  Icept  j  few  mentions  of  the  camel  seem  to  refer  wholly  to  for- 
camels,  nor  that  they  were  kept  beyond  a  tract,  at '  eign  nations,  excepting  where  Isaiah  speaks  of  their 
this  time,  and  Ion  7  after,  inhabited  by  strangers.  Tho  ,  use,  with  asses,  in  a  caravan  bearing  presents  ftx»m 
narrative  of  tho  journey  of  Abraham's  servant  to  feteh  '  the  Israelites  to  the  Egyptians  (xxx,  6),    He  alladea^ 


CAMEL 

M  tba  camdl  of  Sidiin,  Epbah,  ud  Shcbii,  u  In  the  I 
famn  to  briDK  wealth  loZionOx.  ^-  TbC'dwriot! 
alamit"  nuj  b*  ■ynilBlical  i.xxi,  7),  or  it  may  nttr  i 
Id  tb*  mlxHl  natuni  of  the  I'enikn  irmy.  Jer^mUh 
mikeaiiwiitionofthecBnwlsof  K«dBr,  Hmor,  and  the 
Bena-Kedcm  (xlix,  ^8-33).  Eiskiel  propheskw  that 
tbe  B«n*-KedeBi  ibonld  Uke  the  UDd  of  the  Ammon- 
im,  ud  Kabbah  ItHlf  iboald  bs  "  a  reMlDK-pUcs  fur 
omfl.-  (nr,  1-At  K>  Bockinghsm,  J-roB.  p.  B!9> 
Ste  Cakavak. 

Tbe  camel  la  cUned  br  Horn  amoDi;  onelean  an- 
inali(Lev.  li,  4),  "becaiue  be  chcwetb  the  end,  hat 
diiidetb  not  tbe  hoof."  Michaella  ju«t1y  lemarkB,  that 
in  Ihe  cue  of  certain  quadruped*  a  duubt  may  arise 
■htlher  they  do  fnlly  divide  the  Imaf  or  niminau. 
"'  In  >ucb  ca»e«,"  he  Mys.  "  to  preveot  difficulties,  ■ 
\tfdiiUot  must  authoritatively  decide:  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  ahonld  prescribe  to  nataralinta  what 
their  belief  should  be,  Imt  only  to  determine,  for  the 
•alie  of  expounden  or  ^oAjfet  of  the  law,  what  animals 
■re  to  be  regarded  as  mminstin^  or  parting  the  hoof." 
Thia  doDbl  ari*»  Id  the  case  of  the 


It  divide  t 


Bboof;   I 


ii,  the  foot  Is  divided  Into  two  loea,  which  ar*  very 
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the  I  •■>«■  lo  which  camels  are  aabject  r  but  tbey  belle* 
itat  the  Jews  in  tlwir  sacred  buolis  have  rcmediea 
nenttoned,  vbich  they  withhold  thruD);h  hatred  and 
nalice.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  Is  course  grained,  but 
■  ratherjuicy  and  palatable  when  Che  animal  Is  young 
and  not  poorly  fed.  It  is  Inferior  to  rcxkI  beef,  al- 
IhouKb  at  flrat  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  Imf; 

(Kitto,  Pid.  BUiif,  note' in  loc.). 

To  pan  a  eamtl  Iknmgh  iki  ryt  rf  a  ntidlt  iros  a 
proverbial  expresainn  which  oar  Lord  employed  In  his 
discourse  to  the  disciples  to  show  how  extremely  diffi- 
calt  it  Is  fur  a  rich  man  lo  forsake  all  for  his  cause  and 
olitain  the  bleaninga  of  salvation  (Matt.  xix.  •» ;  Haik 
X,  ib ;  Uke  xviii,  126;  sec  the  treatises  on  this  passage, 
in  Utln,  of  Clodlus  [Viteb.  I6GA],  PfeifTer  [Rexium. 
1679],  Fetilen  [Viteli.  167B]).  Many  expositors  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Hllusion  is  not  lo  the  camel,  lint  to 
the  cable  hy  which  an  snchor  is  made  fast  to  the  ship, 
chantrlng  ic'fiqVoc,  a  cantl,  to  koiiiXoc,  a  caiif ;  but 
for  this  there  is  no  critical  foundation;  and  Ll.ht- 
Ibot  and  others  have  ahown  that  to  speak  of  a  camel, 
or  any  other  large  animal,  as  voing  through  the  ej's 
of  a  needle  was  a  proverbial  expression,  much  used  in 
the  Jewish  schools,  to  denote  a  thing  ven'  unuFUjl  nr 
~  ~    lit.     There  is  a  similar  expresaion  in  th^ 
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n  his  ai 


hbll 


diBtrnctly  marked  (bore,  but  below  the  division  ii  lim- 
iIhI  te  the  anterior  pottian  of  tbe  foot,  the  toes  being 
cushioned  upon  and  confined  by  the  elastic  pad  upon 
which  the  camel  goes.  This  peculiar  conformation  of 
tbe  feotrendeTs  tbe  division  Incomplete,  and  Moses,  for 
the  parpoaes  of  the  law,  therefore  decides  that  it  di- 
lidea  not  the  boof.  Perhaps  in  this  nicely  balanced 
qoeftioo  the  detetmluation  aminst  the  use  of  the  cam- 
A  fhr  food  wu  made  with  tbe  view  of  keeping  the  Is- 
raelites diatinct  ftom  tbe  other  deeoendants  of  Abra- 
ham, with  whom  their  connection  and  coincidence  In 
nunnen  wen  otberwiae  so  close.  Tbe  interdiclinn  of 
the  camel,  and,  oTeoorM,  its  milk,  was  well  calculated 
to  prevent  them  fl™n  entertainin);  any  deure  to  con- 
tinoe  in  Arabia,  or  from  again  devoting  themselves  to 
tbe  bveHte  occupation  of  nomsde  henlamen,  troea 
wbkh  It  was  obvlooaly  the  intention  of  many  of  the 
bws  to  wean  them.  In  Arabia  a  people  would  be  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  condition  who  conid  neither  eat 

of  its  milk  by  tbe  Arabs  travellers  ftequpntiy  spe.k ; 
and  if  we  wsnted  a  medical  reamn  fur  its  interdic- 
tion, it  might  be  found  in  Ihe  fact  that  to  ]U  con- 
stant use  is  attribnted  the  obstructions  and  indura- 
tions of  tba  stomach,  which  fbrraone  nfthe  most  com- 
mon oompUints  of  die  Araba.  They  do  not  kill  the 
om^l,  or  any  other  animal,  for  nrdinary  food;  hut 

killed,  tad  a  general  feast  !■  made  on  its  flesh.  Cam- 
da  ore  also  killed  on  great  festival  occauons,  and 
■ometimes  to  give  a  large  entertainment  in  honor  of  a 
distinguished  gtiest  Sometimes  also  a  man  vowa  to 
ucriftn  a  camel  If  he  obtain  this  nr  that  lilessing,  ss, 
for  inrtaace.  if  his  mare  brings  forth  a  female ;  and  in 
tbat  cue  he  sUnghten  the  animal,  and  feapts  hit 
triendt  on  the  flesh.  Burckbardt  (.VoWsoHtArfinlrJiMj) 
mrntiiins  the  rather  remsrkal'le  fact  that  the  Arabs 
knew  ao  remedy  against  llw  three  moat  dangerons  dis- 


accuse  our  doctrine  of  falsity,  ahsll  find  the  gati 
heaven  ahuti  nor  shall  he  enter  there  till  a  camel 
shallpisa  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  It  is  thus  that 
we  abiall  rerompenee  tbe  wickrd."  Roberts  mentions 
a  parjllel  proverb  used  in  India  to  show  tbe  difflcnlly 
of  BCCompii>hin|{  any  thing :  "  Just  as  soon  will  the 
elephant  pass  through  the  spout  of  a  kettle."  ' 

Another  proverliial  expression  oecura  In  Matt  sxiil, 
S4 :  "Strwn  at ((^ivAifu.)  a  gnat  and  awullow  acamel." 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  proves  that  "at"  has  been  sulati- 
tuted  for  "  out,"  by  a  typographical  eiror  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1611,  in  our  venion.  "oot"  occurring  in  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  oF  1568.  The  reference  i>  to  a  cus- 
tom the  Jews  had  of  flllering  their  wine,  for  fear  of 
awollowing  any  insect  forbidden  by  tbe  law  m  un- 
clean. The  ex[re»sion  is,  thsrefiire,  to  1>e  taken  by- 
perbolirally,  and,  to  make  tba  antitheeia  aa  strong;  aa 
possible,  two  things  are  aclected,  the  smallest  insect 
and  the  largest  animal.  Ihe  proverb  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  snperstitionrly  anxious  to  avoid  email 
faults,  and  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the  greatest 

Camels'  Haik  (tpIxiC  in'fti7Xaii).  a  material  of 
clothing.  John  tbe  Baptist  was  balited  in  raiment 
of  camels'  hair  (Slalt.  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6),  and  Chardix 
states  that  mch  garments  are  worn  by  the  modern 
dervisbea.  There  is  a  coarse  cinth  made  of  camels' 
hair  in  l!ie  East,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers,  and  also  for  the 
covering  of  tents  (Hormar,  Obi.  ii,  487 ;  comp.  .T.lian, 
.V«^  nitt.  xvii,  -■»).  It  was  doubtless  this  coarse  kind 
which  waa  adopt«1  liy  John.  By  tbla  he  waa  dialin- 
guiphed  from  those  residents  in  royal  palaces  who 
wore  toft  raiment.  Elijah  is  said  in  the  English  Bible 
lo  have  been  "a  hairj-  man"  (3  Kings  i,  8);  but  it 
may  mean  "a  man  drefsed  in  hair" — that  is,  camela' 
hair.      In  Zech.  xlli,  4,  "  a  rough  garmcnt"~lbat  Is, 

of  a  prophet.  (^Set  .itrmHfitcmrao/lht  Aiuvnti,i!.Y. 
lS4fl,  p.  812  m. ;  Hackctt  s  Illiatra.  «/ Script,  p.  96.) 

Cameleon.    See  Chamrlron. 

Camerailua,  Joachih,  one  of  the  most  achokr- 
1y  men  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  st  Bum- 
berg,  April  12,  IMM.  The  original  name  of  his  fami- 
Iv  was  Liebhard,  which  was  c)uini»d  into  the  Ijitiu 
Cumerarius  (Chamberlain)  because  his  aneertors  had 
iieen  chamlierlaina  at  tbe  conrt  nf  the  liishopa  of 
Btmberg.  He  was  sent  to  the  T'niveraity  of  l^ip- 
lic,  where  he  studied  Gnck  nndcr  Riclurd  Croke 
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and  Peter  Mosellanas.  He  evinced  an  extrBordinaiy 
passion  for  that  langnage,  and  in  1524  put  fortli  his 
first  work,  a  Latin  translation  of  one  of  the  Orations 
of  Demosthenes.  He  was  at  that  period  at  Witten- 
berg,  whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  fame  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melanctlion.  In  1526  he  went  into  Prna- 
sia,  and  in  the  3'ear  following  was  nominated  by 
Melancthon  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro> 
fossor  in  the  new  college  at  Nuremberg.  The  senate 
of  Nnreml)erg  deputed  him,  in  1580,  to  attend  the  diet 
of  Aui^ffbarg,  where  he  aided  Melancthon  in  the  dis- 
putes, and  in  preparing  the  material  afterward  used 
in  the  Apologia  Canfeu  onis.  See  Confessions.  In 
1535  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  now  University  of  TQbingen.  In  1541  he  was 
charged  by  Henry  of  Saxony  with  reforming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzic,  of  which  he  was  afterward  appoint- 
ei  rector.  Here  he  laboured  zealously  for  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  classical  and  theological  teach  ars  of  the  ago. 
With  his  friend  Melancthon  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  negotiations  concerning  the  Interim,  and  for  his 
willingness  to  make  conce^^sions  was  severely  censured 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Interim.  In  1554  he  was  a 
deputy  to  the  Diet  of  Naumburg,  ai\d  in  1555  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  from  where  he  went  to  Nuremberg 
to  aid  in  adjusting  the  Osiandrian  controversy.  In 
1568  the  £mp3ror  Maximilian,  who  had  called  him 
to  Vienna  to  consult  him  about  some  important  state 
aifair.4,  wished  to  retain  him  as  his  councillor,  but 
CamerariuA  declined  the  offer  on  account  of  his  infirm- 
ities. He  disd  at  Leipzic  in  April,  1574.  Caroerarius 
was  grave  and  reserved  even  toward  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  hated  nothing  so  much  as  untruthfulness, 
and  did  not  even  tolerate  it  in  jests.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  energy 
of  his  character,  his  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
obtained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
selves as  scholars  or  in  other  hi  ;h  positions.  A  list  of 
his  numarous  writings  will  be  found  in  Niceron,  M^ 
moiret^  t.  xix.  Amon  x  his  works  in  theolog}^  and  ex- 
egesis ure,  1.  Sytiodiea,  i.  e.  de  Nicctna  Synodo  (Leipz. 
1543, 4to) : — 2.  Disputatio  depiit  el  caihn&cit  cUq.  ortho' 
doxii  precibus  ei  invoccUton^us  Numini*  Divini  (Ar- 
i^entor.  1560,  8vo): — 3.  Chronologia  teeundum  GraBeo- 
run^  rationemt  temporibiu  exposiUs,  autore  Nicephoro 
Arch'ep.  ConatatUino^  converta  in  linguam  Lai,  (Basle, 
loGl,  fol. ;  Leipz.  1574  and  1583,  4to):— 4.  Historia  de 
Jesu  ChrisH  ad  mortem  pro  genere  humano  accemone^ 
etc.  (Leipz.  1563) : — 5.  Narrat,  di  P.  Mdancfhonia  or- 
ttiy  n'to,  etc.,  which  contains  an  entire  hl.«tory  of  the 
Reformation  (1566;  best  ed.  by  Strohel,  Halle,  1777, 
8vo> : — 6.  NoUitlo  jigitraram  sermon's  in  iv  libria  Evan- 
geliorum,  etc. :  Xota'ij  in  Apyatolieis  scriptis  et  in  librum 
Actuvn  el  Apocth/peos  (these  two  worlu  were  pub- 
I'shed  together  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  under  the  title 
Commentiiriue  in  Novum  Fadus;  and  at  Frankfort  in 
1712,  with  the  title  Eregede  Nov.  Test.):— 7.  HomiH-e 
(Leipz.  1573): — S.  ffisloriea  narratio  de  Fratrum  or- 
tholoronun  eccles'is  in  Bthemit^  Moravia  et  Pohnia 
(Heidelb.  1605,  8vo).  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  the  letters  of  Melancthon  (L?ipz.  1569),  which  con- 
tain  much  valuable  information  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation. — Hoefer,  Now.  Bing.  Generate^  viii,  319 ; 
Landon,  Keel.  Dictionary^  ii,  506. 

Camero,  or  Cameron,  John,  one  of  the  greatest 
Protsstant  divines  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  founder  of  the  "moderate*'  school  of  Cal- 
vinism, was  bom  in  Glasgow  1679  or  1580.  Before  he 
was  twenty  he  began  to  lecture  in  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow ;  in  1600  he  went  to  France ;  and 
in  1602  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan. 
The  Church  of  Bordeaux  defrayed  his  expenses  for  four 
years  in  studyini;  theology  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Hei- 
delberg. In  1608  he  became  pastor  at  Bordeaux, 
where  ho  preached  with  great  success  until  1618,  when 


he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saamur ;  but  em 
the  dispersion  of  the  University  in  1621  by  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  taught  a  short 
time,  and  in  1624  was  chosen  [Mrofessor  of  theolc^i^  at 
MontaulMn,  France,  where  he  was  killed,  in  a  political 
tumult,  in  1625. 

Camero*8  theology  was  modified  Calvinism.  He 
opposed  ^*the  imputation  of  the  active  righteousness 
of  Christ,"  and  ^*the  non-concurrence  of  the  human 
will  with,  the  grace  of  God  in  man*s  conversion.** 
He  **  adopted  from  Arminius  Uie  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal redemption,  and  the  duty  of  presenting  the  offer 
of  salvation,  without  restriction,  to  all  men.*'  His 
views  were  adopted  and  developed  by  Amyraut,  Pla- 
caeus,  and  Cappellus  (q.  y.\  especially  the  view  that 
God  does  not  ^*move  the  will  physically,  but  only 
morally,  in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  the  judgment  and 
intellect.'*  His  doctrine,  however,  is  far  removed 
from  Anninianism,  as  is  shown  by  his  colloquy  with 
Tilenus — A  mica  CoUaiio  de  Gratia  et  Volant.  Uumama 
ctmeursu  (Leyden,  1621)  [see  Tilenus] — and  also  by 
his  D'fensio  de  Gratia,  et  Libero  Arhitrio  (Saumnr, 
1624,  8vo).  His  doctrine  of  universal  grace  may  be 
thus  summed  up :  (1)  *'  that  God  desires  the  happiness 
of  all  m  ^n,  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  by  ta^ 
divine  d  cree  from  the  benefits  that  are  procared  by 
the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of  Christ;  (2)  that, 
however,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  (3)  that  such,  indeed,  is 
the  immense  and  universal  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Bein  z,  that  He  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing, 
though  he  does  not  grant  unto  all  His  assistance  and 
succor,  that  they  may  wisely  imfvove  this  power  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  multitudes  perish  through  their 
own  fault,  and  not  from  any  want  of  goodness  in  God.** 
Tho!«e  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  Um- 
versalisfs^  because  they  represented  God  as  willing  to 
show  mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  HypotheticeU  Umrer" 
salittSf  because  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  was  nec- 
essary to  render  them  the  objects  of  this  mercy.  See 
Amybaut.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title 
Opera,  partim  ab  auct,  edita,  partem  pout  ej.  obit,  mdgata 
(Genev.  1658,  fol.). — Calder,  Life  of  EpiscopitUj  456; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  ii,  407 ;  Nichols,  Cahinitm  and  Ar- 
mmiamem,  i,  202  sq. ;  Watson,  Theol.  Imt.  ii,  215, 411 ; 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  o/ Doctrines,  §  225,  a. 

Cameron,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1771  or  1772.  When  3^ung,  he 
migrated  with  his  parents  to  America.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  years  but  that  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
Transylvania  University  (Kentucky),  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Bardstown,  when  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Prebyterian  Church.  In  1795  he  was  licensed, 
and,  as  a  missionary,  distributed  his  labors  in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Nelson,  Shelby,  and  Jefferson.  He  was  installed 
in  1796  over  the  churches  of  Akron  and  Fox  Run,  Shel- 
by, and  Bisi  Spring  in  Nelson,  and  for  several  years 
the  field  of  his  labors  embraced  a  circuit  of  fh>m  thir- 
ty to  forty  miles.  Seven  churches  were  organized  by 
his  instrumentality,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  swim 
the  swollen  streams  to  do  his  duty.  During  a  revival 
in  1828  large  additions  were  made  to  his  churches,  and 
fh>m  this  time  h<>i  supplied  the  congregations  of  Shel- 
bvville  and  Mulberry.  He  died  December  4, 1836. 
He  published  The  Faithfltl  Steward  (1806) :— 7*Ae  Mon- 
itor, on  Religious  Liberty,  etc.  (1806) : — An  Appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  etc.  (1811): — A  Discourse  between  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Chwrh  and  a 
Preacher  who  holds  the  Doctrine  of  an  Indefinite  eutd 
Universal  Atonement  (1814):— X  Defence  of  the  Doc* 
trines  of  Grace  (a  series  of  Letters,  1816) : — A  Reply 
to  Questions  on  Predestinaiion,  etc.  (1822).— Spragae, 
AnnalSf  iv,  168. 

Cameron,  Richard,  founder  of  the  '*  Camcroni- 
ana"  or  ^'Covenanters,"  was  bom  at  Falkland,  in  thd 
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mmtj  of  Fife.  He  first  acquired  notice  bj  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  meaaures  of  Charles  II  for  enforcing 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  on  the  Scottish  people. 
The  meaaores  adopted  by  the  government  roused  the 
people,  and  among,  those  who  giive  fullest  expression 
to  the  popular  sentiments  was  Richard  Cameron.  He 
Idonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held  by  the  per- 
petually binding  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  [see  Covenants],  which  were  set  aside  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Along  with  some  others, 
he  strenuously  resisted  the  measures  that  reinstated 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  proscribed 
the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  re- 
ligious bodies.  Contrary  to  law,  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing ia  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  government, 
to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance.  Not  only  were  his  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  but  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  cler- 
gy dreaded  his  zeal,  which  they  considered  extreme, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1677  they  for- 
mally reproved  him.  He  retired  to  Holland,  but  soon 
returned ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1680,  in  company 
vith  about  twenty  other  persons,  he  entered  the  town 
of  Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  at  the  market- 
cross  proclaimed  that  Charles  Stuart  had,  by  his  per- 
juries, his  tj'iannical  government,  and  his  usurpation, 
forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  party 
kept  together  in  arms  for  a  month ;  but  on  the  20th 
of  July,  while  lying  at  Aird^moss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  the 
skirmish  which  followed  Cameron  was  killed,  and  his 
followers  were  dispersed  or  taken  prisoners.  A  neat 
monument  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  Epot  where 
Cameron  fell,  replacing  an  old  and  plainer  structure. 
—EngUtk  Cjfclopcedia ;  Chambers'  EfKydoptrdia ;  Heth- 
erington,  ffitt,  of  Church  ofScoilandj  ii,  106  sq. ;  Biog, 
Pnwbtfterkma  (Edinb.  1885,  vol.  i).   See  Covrnahters. 

CameronianB  (1.),  the  mitigated  Calvinists,  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  John  Camero  (q.  v.).  (2.) 
The  anti-prelattcal  party  in  Scotland,  so  called  from 
Richard  Cameron  (q.  v.).     See  Covenanters. 

Cameroniflts.    See  Cameronianb. 

CamisaicUi  (from  the  French  camtM^  a  peasant's 
jacket),  a  sect  of  fanatics  (made  such  by  oppression) 
in  France  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  predictions  of  Brousson  (q.  v.)  and  Jurieu,  as  to 
the  coming  downfall  of  the  papacy  and  the  end  of  the 
worid  Mem  to  have  given  a  bent  to  the  minds  of  the 
Protestents  of  Dauphino  and  Vivarals.  *'  In  1688  five 
or  six  hundred  Protestants  of  both  sexes  gave  them- 
Helves  out  to  be  |N'ophets,  and  inspired  of  the  H0I3' 
Ghost.  They  had  strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them 
witii  faintings,  as  in  a  swoon,  which  made  them  stretch 
oat  their  arms  and  legs,  and  stagger.  They  struck 
themselves  with  their  hands ;  they  fell  on  their  backs, 
shut  their  e^'es,  and  heaved  their  breasts.  The  S3*mp- 
trnns  answer  to  those  produced  by  inspiring  nitrons 
t>xide,  and,  were  the  fact  then  discovered,  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  suspect  imposture.  They  re- 
mained a  while  in  trances,  and,  coming  out  of  them, 
•leclarod  that  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  the  angels, 
p^iradise,  and  hell.  Those  who  were  just  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  spirit  of  prophecy  dropped  down,  not 
only  in  the  assemblies,  but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their 
own  houses,  crying  out  Mercy.  The  least  of  their  as- 
s"mhlies  made  up  four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of 
thrm  amounted  to  even  three  or  four  thousand.  The 
hilb  resounded  with  their  loud  cries  for  mercy,  and 
^ith  bnprecations  against  the  priests,  the  pope,  and 
his  anti-Christian  dominion,  with  predictions  of  tho 
approaching  &11  of  popery.  All  they  said  at  these 
times  was  heard  and  received  with  reverence  and 
awe."  The  government  finally  interfered  with  a  vi- 
olence which  naturally  increased  the  disorder.  In 
ITOS  m  number  of  the  Camisards  were  put  to  death 
\%  ith  torture.    A  war  arose,  in  which  Cavalier,  a  young 


baker,  became  prominent  as  an  able  leader.  The  Mar- 
shal de  Montrevel  was  sent  by  the  court  to  quell  these 
disturbances,  and,  after  him,  Maryhal  Villars;  and, 
after  a  long  series  of  the  most  barbarous  massacres 
and  perfidious  cruelties,  these  wretched  people  were 
finally,  in  1705,  put  down.  Cavalier  submitted,  and 
afterward  went  to  England.  Ravance,  Catinat,  and 
Franc^z^  three  of  their  leaders,  were  burned  alive, 
and  Vilas  and  Jonquet,  also  commanders  of  their  forces, 
together  with  two  merchants  who  assisted  them,  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel.  Many  of  these  Camisards  fied  to 
England.  Sec  Smedley,  Bf/ormed  Beligion  in  Franc f^ 
vol.  iii,  ch.  XXV ;  Theatre  Sacri  dea  Cannes  (London, 
1707,  by  Max  Misson,  the  chief  source  of  information) ; 
The  Wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Cavalier  (Dublin,  1726) ; 
Schulz,  Oeschichle  der  Camisardtn  (Weimar,  1790); 
Court,  Hist,  ds  (roubles  des  Chennes  (Villefranche, 
1760);  Histotre  des  Camisards  (Lond,  1744);  Peyrat, 
ffist,  des  Pastiurs  du  Desert  (Paris,  184*/);  Hofi'mann, 
Gesch.  des  A  vfrvhrs  in  dm  Cevenmn  (Nordlingen,  1837). 
See  French  Prophets. 

Camroerhof,  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  first 
lishops  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  was  lorn 
near  Magdeburg,  Germany,  July  28,  1721.  Entering 
the  Moravian  ministr}',  he  was  sent  to  America  as  as- 
sistant to  the  presiding  bishop,  and  arrived  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  at  Bethlehf  m  was  a  centre  of  mis- 
sionary activit)'^  among  the  American  Indians.  **  In 
all  the  mission  stations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Cammerhof  was  active,  proclaiming  the  crucified  one 
with  great  power  to  the  wild  warriors,  and  through 
the  agenc}'  of  faithful  interpreters,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  missionary  David  Zeisbergcr,  inviting 
them  in  eloquent  appeals  to  look  up  and  see  their  sal- 
vation finished.'*  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, especially  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  1748  he  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Oneidas  as  a  member  of  their  tribe.  In  1750  be  at- 
tended an  Iroquois  council  at  Onondago,  N.  Y.,  trav- 
elling by  canoes  up  the  Susquehanna  for  13  days,  and 
thence  on  foot  through  the  wild  mountain  regions  of 
Southern  New  York  a  fortnight  more.  The  journey 
broke  down  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Bethle- 
hem', April  28, 17U.— The  Moravian^  Sept.  26, 1861. 

Ca'xnon  (Heb.  Kamon^  "(ilSp,  perhaps  fuU  of 
stalks  or  grain ;  Sept.  Kqfiwv  v.  r.  'Paftvwr^j  the  place 
in  which  Jair  (q.  v.)  the  Judge  was  buried  (Judg.  x, 
5).  As  the  f  criptural  notices  of  him  all  refer  to  the 
countr}'  east  of  Jordan,  there  is  no  reason  against  ac- 
cepting the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  7,  6)  th;.t 
Camon  (Ka//i^i')  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of 
this  is  the  mention  l.y  Pol}bius  (v,  70, 12)  of  a  C  - 
nuts  (Ko/ioi>c,  for  Ko/ioiJr)  in  company  with  Pclla 
and  other  tran$i-«Tordanic  places  taken  by  Antiochus 
(Reland,  Pnhst.  p.  079 ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,'  1026).  Eu- 
scbius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Kofju)}%  Camon) 
evidently  confound  it  with  the  Cynmcn  (Judith  vii,  3) 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  this  has  misled  Sdiwarz 
(Palest,  p.  233).  It  is  pospil  ly  the  modem  Jitimtm 
(cnmp.  the  Sept.  reading  Lhamon)^  four  and  a  half 
miles  west-north-west  of  Jcrasb  or  Gerasa  (Van  de 
Velde's  Afap). 

Camp  (nsn^,  machmeh^,  nn  cnexmpment,  wheth- 
er of  troops  or  nomades,  especially  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert;  hence  also  put  for  troops  or  a  company 
itself;  once  r'^Sil'^,  machanoth',  eamps^  i.  e.  place  of 
encampment,  2  Kings  vi,8;  vaptfifioXrjj  Heb.  xiii,  11, 
18;  Rev.  xx,  9;  elsewhere  "castle").  Of  the  Jew- 
ish system  of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left 
a  detailed  description.  From  the  period  of  the  fo« 
joum  in  the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
the  twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great  armies, 
encamping  in  as  many  front",  or  forming  a  rquire, 
with  a  f!Teat  space  in  the  rear,  where  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of 
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DiagTwn  of  the  Camp  of  the  lanallteB  during  tlie  Exode. 

Levi  and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  etc.,  by  the  stalls  of 
the  cattle  and  the  baggage :  the  four  fronts  faced  the 
cardinal  points  while  the  march  was  eastward,  but,  as 
Judah  continued  to  lead  the  van,  it  follows  that,  when 
the  Jordan  was  to  be  crossed,  the  direction  became 
westward,  and  therefore  the  general  arrangement,  so 
far  as  the  cardinal  points  were  concerned,  was  re- 
versed. It  does  not  appear  that,  during  this  time, 
Israel  ever  had  lines  of  defence  thrown  up ;  but  in 
after  ages,  when  only  single  armies  came  into  the 
fteld,  it  is  probaMe  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not 
invariably  quadrangular;  and,  from  the  many  po- 
sitions indicated  on  the  crests  of  steep  mountains, 
the  fronts  were  clearly  adapted  to  the  ground  and 
to  the  space  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy.  The 
rear  of  such  positions,  or  the  square  camps  in  the 
plain,  appear  from  the  marginal  reading  of  1  Sam. 
xvii,  20,  and  xxvi,  5,  to  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
line  of  carts  or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest 
period,  was  a  practice  among  all  the  nomade  na- 
tions of  th3  north.  (D'Aquine,  Le  Camp  des  Israe' 
Uteff  Par.  1623,  1624.)  For  a  more  general  treatment 
of  the  subject,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  see  En- 
camp. 

Caunpanarium  or  Campanile  (Lat.  campana^ 
bell),  a  bell-tower.  The  most  striking  campaniles  are 
found  in  Italy,  and  they  are  those  generally  detached 
from  the  church,  e.  g.  Uiose  of  Florence,  Cremona,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa.  That  of  Florence,  built  by  Giotto 
(1334),  is  a  square  45  feet  on  each  side  and  267  feet 
hi^h,  in  Itilian  Gothic,  simple  in  design,  but  richly 
ornamented.  In  some  instances  these  towers,  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  great  elevation  and  the  narrowness  of 
Uieir  base,  have  considerably  deviated  from  the  orig- 
inal perpendicular.  The  Campanile  of  Pisa,  called 
Torrt  Pendente  ("the  leaning  tower"),  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  having  a  deviation  of  nearly  13 
feet  in  a  height  of  150  feet.     See  Bell.. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Calabria  1568, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order  1594.  He  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  metaphysics,  and  followed  his  coun- 
tryman Telcsio,  who  died  in  1588  at  Cosenza,  in  his 
opposition  to  what  was  then  taught  in  the  schools  un- 
der the  name  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Campanel- 
la published  his  first  work  at  Naples  in  1591,  entitled 
PhUotophia  Sensibus  danomtrata.  The  schoolmen,  and 
the  monks  especially,  raised  such  a  storm  against 
Campanella  that  he  left  his  native  country.  He  was 
accused  of  sorcery,  of  being  an  adept  of  Raymond 
Lullus  and  of  some  cabalistic  rabbins.     His  works 


were  seized  and  submitted  to  the  Inquisition  atRmn^v 
which,  however,  gave  him  little  trouble;  but  some 
time  afterward  (in  1598),  being  at  Naples,  he  incau- 
tiously spoke  against  the  government  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement.    In 
1626  Pope  Urban  VIII  obtained  for  hhn  his  liberty, 
whereupon  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  continued  there 
some  years ;  but  finding  that,  the  Spaniards  were  pre- 
paring fresh  troubles  for  him,  he  fled  into  France,  and 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  1634.     He  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Paris, 
and  died  March  21, 1639.     The  number  of  his  works 
is  immense.     Ecluud  has  given  several  catalognep, 
one  of  which  contains  eighty-two  distinct  works. 
Campanella  was  a  man  in  whom  every  thing  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinary :  his  conduct,  adventure^ 
genius,  habits  of  thought,  style  of  writing,  everi'thinj; 
was  out  of  the  usual  track ;  hence  he  has  been  extrav- 
agantly praised,  and  as  extravagantly  abased  and 
found  fault  with.     In  his  moral  character  he  was  al- 
together beyond  reproach ;  in  his  literary  pursuits  he 
was  unwearied,  excessively  carious,  and  greedy  of 
knowledge.     He  left  many  MSS.     Among  those  that 
have  been  published,  the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice-:   Prodromus  PhUotnphia  Irnkmrandoy  teu  de 
Naiura  Henm  (Frankf.  1617)  z—De  Seiuu  Bentm  et 
Magia  Ltbri  J  V  (Frankf.  1620.)    This  work  was  com- 
posed, as  well  as  several  others,  by  Campanella  dur- 
ing his  Neapolitan  captivity,  and  was  published  in 
Germany  by  Adami,  but  the  author  published  a  second 
edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1636,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Richelieu.    Father  Mersenne  wrote  to  refute  the  book 
as  heretical,  and  Athanasius  of  Constantinople  wrot« 
against  it  in  his  A  nti-CctmpaneUa  (Paris,  1655) : — ReaU 
is  PUlotopkia  FjMoffkHaB  Partes  IV  (Frankf.  1620): 
— ^The  Cwitat  Sf^u^  often  reprinted  separately,  and 
translated  into  various  languages : — AfxAcgia  pro  Go- 
lUeo  (Frankf.  1662):— Z>e  PnedtitinaUone,  ICUctime, 
Reprobatione,  et  auxilia  Diana  GraUoe^  Cento  TAomufi- 
cuM  (Paris,  1 636).     The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  supports  those  of 
Origen : — Un'versalis  PkUotophia,  IJibri  XVJII  (Paris 
1638).    The  following  works  of  Campanella  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  namely :  De  LUbris  propriu  et 
recta  Ratptne  Sfudendi  (Pari$>,  1642,  in  which  the  an* 
thor  speaks  of  himself,  his  studies,  and  his  works.     It 
was  edited  by  Naude,  who  knew  Campanella,  and  who 
speaks  of  him  and  his  impri^onment  in  hia  ConsUUrO' 
Hon»  PolWques  gur  les  Coups  d'Etafs): — De  Motnardna 
Hispamca  Discursus  (Amsterd.  164(9.     This,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  work  of  Campanella,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  during  his  confinement  at  Naples     It 
is  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  that  time 
(translated,  A  Discourse  tovckimg  the  Spanish  Monav' 
cky,  Lond.  1654).— Tennemann,  Man.  Hist.  PhiL  §  817- 
819. 

Campanile,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Italian  for 
a  bell^wer.    See  Campamaricm. 

Campanites,  a  Socinian  sect  in  Hungary,  to 
named  from  Johannes  Campanus  (q.  v.). 

CaxnpanuB,  Johaitnes,  an  anti-Trinitarian  theolo- 
gian of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  the  duchy 
of  Julich,  and  in  1528  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theolo* 
gy  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  Arian  opinions,  which  he  afterward  de- 
veloped openly.  He  avowed  his  opposition  to  Lather, 
and  left  Saxony  for  Julich.  The  Roman  Catholic  an 
thorities  imprisoned  him  at  Cleves  on  a  charge  of 
having  excited  the  peasantry  by  his  preaching  that 
the  world  was  soon  coming  to  an  end,  about  1585,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  remained  in  prison  25  years,  and  t« 
have  died  between  1575  and  1580,  out  of  his  mind.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  Wider  aUe 
Welt  nach  d'm  Aposteln^  in  which  his  peculiar  views  art 
set  forth ;  reproduced  in  his  GdttUdke  wtd  H«L  Sckrifl, 
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He  rejected  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  taught 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  bat  not  coetemal.  See  Schelhom,  Diu,  de  J. 
Campano,  in  his  Amoetut,  LUierttrumy  t.  xi,  1 ;  Mosheim, 
Ck.  Hutory^  cent,  xvi,  §  iii,  pt  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Enqfldopidi€y  i,  192 ;  Domer,  Permm  oJfChrittj  dir.  ii, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  160. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  Camp- 
beHifces,  or  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1788,  and  was 
educated,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Scotland — both  of  them  as  Pres- 
byterian clergymen.    Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was 
a  relative  and  classmate  of  his  father.     On  the  one 
side  his  ancestry  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  on  the  other 
Huguenot  French.     He  emigrated  to  America  in  1809, 
two  years  after  his  father,  and  settled  at  first  in  Wash- 
iogton  county,  Penn.,  near  the  spot  in  West  Virginia 
to  which  he  soon  afterward  removed,  and  on  which  he 
lived  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life,    lliat  spot,  now 
tbe  village  of  Bethany,  was  then  a  wild  and  secluded 
locality  amid  the  hills.     He  was  at  first  a  minister  of 
the  '*  Secession**  branch  of  Presbyterians,  but  was 
early  led  to  the  belief  that  "  Christian  union  can  result 
from  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  human  creeds  and 
confessians  have  destroyed  Christian  union;"   and 
**  that  nothing  ought  to  be  received  into  the  faith  or 
worship  of  the  Church,  or  be  made  a  term  of  commu- 
nion among  Christians,  that  is  not  as  old  as  the  New 
Testament.     Nor  ought  anything  to  be  admitted  as  of 
dime  obligation  in  the  Church  constitution  or  man- 
agement save  what  is  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament Church,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  approved 
precedent."    The  promulgation  of  these  opinions  caus- 
ing disturbance  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  and 
his  iSuher  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  formed  a  new  so- 
ciety at  Brush  Run,  Penn.     In  1812  he  Lecame  con- 
vinced that  immersion  is  the  proper  form  of  baptism, 
and  he  and  his  congregation  were  immersed.     In  con- 
nection with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell, 
he  fiirroed  several  congregations,  which  united  with  the 
Kedstone  Baptist  Association,  but  protested  a^nst  all 
human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  accepting  the  Bible 
alone  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.     Being  ex- 
cluded ftom  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
1S27,  his  followers  began  to  organize  into  a  separate 
body,  which  has  since  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky.    The  number  of  disciples  was  estimated  in 
1864,  altogether,  at  about  350,000  members,  of  whom 
only  a  small  number  lielonged  to  Great  Britain.     See 
DisciPLRS  OF  Chbist.     Iu  1823  Mr.  Campbell  began 
tbe  pnblication  of  The  Christian  Baptist,  afterward 
merged  in  the  Miilfnmal  Harb'nger,  of  which  be  re- 
mained editor  during  his  life.     In  1840  he  founded 
Bethany  College,  and  he  was  its  president  to  the  daj' 
of  bis  death.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
^itutional  Convention  of  1829  30.     It  was  in  that  body 
that  he  gave  prophetic  notice  of  what  would  ultiniately 
1«  the  course  of  Western  Virginia,  and  of  what  he 
lived  to  see  accomplished.    In  1847  he  visitfMi  Europe, 
Kceiving  marked  attentions  fh)m  many  of  the  political 
and  religious  leaders.     On  the  slavery  conflict  he  was 
"conservative."    "  Mr.  Campbell  never  was  the  cham- 
pion of  American  slavery.    t\e  believed,  however,  that 
the  relatbn  of  master  and  slave  had  existed  in  Biblical 
times  under  the  divine  sanction,  or,  at  all  events,  tol- 
erance ;  and  while  he  did  not  desire  to  be  regarded  as 
the  apologist  of  American  slavery,  he  contended  that 
it  should  not  be  a  test  question  of  communion  in  the 
churches.     His  own  slaves  he  had  emancipated  many 
yean  before." 

Hift  life  was  full  of  labors,  well  supported  by  a  phys- 
ical frame  of  athletic  vigor.  But  in  1865  he  began  to 
iiil,  and  he  died  at  Bethany,  March  4, 1866.     He  had 


many  of  the  gt«at  qualities  of  a  reformer,  and  among 
them  were  personal  energy  and  pugnacity.  His  ca» 
reer  led  him  finequently  into  public  ** debates,'*  the 
most  important  of  which  were  as  follows :  **  With  the 
Rev.  John  Walker,  a  minister  of  the  Secession-Piesby- 
terian  church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  held  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  the  year  1820.  This  debate  created  a  great 
local  interest  throughout  all  that  section  of  country, 
and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Next 
followed  his  debate  with  the  Kev.  William  McCalla,  on 
*  Christian  BaptL<m,'  held  in  Washington,  Kv.,  in  the 
year  1828 ;  next  his  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  at  Cin-. 
cinnati,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ; 
next  his  debate,  in  the  same  city,  in  the  year  1836, 
with  Archbishop  Purcell,  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  finally,  in  the  j-ear  1848,  his  de- 
bate  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  held  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  specific  points  of  which  were  *  the 
action,  subject,  desitrn,  and  administration  of  Chris- 
tian  baptism;'  also,  the  ^character  of  ppiritual  influ- 
ence in  conversion  and  sanctification,'  and  the  *  expe- 
diency and  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  creeds  as  terms 
of  union  and  communion.' "  Dr.  Campbell  was  high- 
ly endowed  as  an  orator ;  a  nol/le  presence,  and  a  so- 
norous and  powerful  voice,  gave  effect  to  his  vigorous 
thought,  and  fluent,  energetic  speech.  Vast  audiences 
gathered  to  hear  him  in  his  journeys  through  the 
West.  He  wrote  largely,  chiefly  in" his  Harbinger; 
but  he  pulOished  also  a  summary  of  theology  called  the 
Christian  System  (often  reprinted) ;  a  treatise  on  HemU- 
svm  of  Sin  (3d  ed.  1846) ;  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell  (Cincinnati,  1861,  8vo).  See  also  the  article  Dis- 
ciples OF  Christ.— i/le^Aorfi#/  (N.  Y.),  No.  328 ;  A  mer. 
Christ,  Rec,  42  sq. ;  Cincinnati  Gaz,  March,  1866 ;  Lan- 
AiSyRubbah  raifce»(N.  Y.  1844, 8vo);  Richardson,  Mem, 
of  A .  CampbeU  (Phil.  1868).    See  CAMPBEL^  Thomas. 

Campbell,  Alexander  Augustus,  a  Presby- 
terian  minister,  was  bom  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
80, 1789.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  in  1811  grad- 
uated M.D.  at  Philadelphia.  A  violent  attack  of  yel- 
low fever  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  applied  himself 
to  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  PrcF- 
bytery  of  North  Alabama,  April  2, 1^22,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  Sept.  29, 1828.  He  was  at  first  an 
itinerant,  then  for  four  years,  fVom  1824,  pastor  a\, 
Tuscumbia  and  Russellsville,  Ala. ;  declining  a  call 
from  the  Church  of  Florence,  Ala.,  he  however  re- 
mained there  tM-o  years  with  great  success,  removing 
to  Haywood  county,  WestTenn.,  in  1829-cO,  where  he 
preached  as  a  missionar}'.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  he  was  installed 
pastor  Oct  3,  1833 ;  there  he  preached,  lectured,  edit- 
ed a  newspaper,  and  practiced  medicine,  principally 
among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  missionaries,  at  the 
same  time,  laboring  faithfully  until  his  death.  May 
27th,  1846.  Mr.  Campbell  published  a  treatise  on 
Scripture  Baptism  (1844). — Sprague,  Annals^  iv,  661. 

CampbeU,  the  Hon.  Arcbibald,  a  bishop  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  consecrated  in  1711  at  Dun- 
dee. On  account  of  difficulties  with  his  clergy  as  to 
'*  usages,*'  he  left  Scotland  in  1724  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  his  latter  da3'8  he  carried  his  nonjuring  prin- 
ciples out  by  consecrating  a  bishop  without  any  assist- 
ance. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  theological  works,  which  are  stronr- 
ly  Romanizing.  Among  them  are,  The  Doctrines  of 
a  Middle  State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection^  Of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  etc.  (Lond.  1713,  fol.),  and  The 
Necessity  of  Revelation  (Lond.  1789, 8vo).  In  his  work 
on  the  Middle  State,  he  teaches  **that  there  is  an  in- 
termediate or  middle  state  for  departed  souls  to  abide 
in,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  far  diflTerent 
from  what  they  are  afterward  to  be  in  when  our  bless- 
ed Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  shall  appear  at  his  second  coming ; 
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that  there  is  no  immeduite  judgment  after  death; 
that  to  pray  and  offer  for,  and  to  commemorate  our 
deceased  brethren,  is  not  only  lawful  and  useful,  but 
also  our  bounden  duty ;  that  the  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  is  a  state  of  puri- 
fication in  its  lower,  as  well  as  of  fixed  joy  and  enjoy- 
ment  in  its  higher  mansions ;  and  that  the  full  per- 
fection of  purity  and  holiness  is  not  so  to  be  attained 
in  any  mansion  of  Hades,  higher  or  lower,  as  that  any 
soul  of  mere  man  can  be  admitted  to  enter  into  the 
beatific  vision,  in  the  highest  heavens,  before  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  trial  by  fire,  which  it  must  then  go 
through." — Hoolc,  Ecci,  Biographf^  ii,  414. 

Campbell,  George,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  25, 1719,  and  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege at  Aberdeen.  After  leaving  college  he  studied 
law,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet  at 
Edinburgh ;  but,  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology, 
he  obtained  a  release  from  his  master,  and  studied 
theology  at  Edinburgh.  In  1748  be  was  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Banchory  Ter- 
nan,  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  1755  he  obtained  a  parish 
in  A1)erdeen.  In  1759  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
Blarischal  College.  In  1763  he  published  his  Dmer- 
tation  on  Af trades,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  which  was 
translated  into  several  Continental  languages  (new 
ed.  Edinb.  1823, 8vo).  The  book:  had  an  immense  suc- 
cess, and  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  (new  ed.  Lond.  1840, 8vo),  which  was  answered 
by  Skinner,  bishop  of  Alierdeen.  His  most  important 
work  was  his  Translation  of  the  Four  GospeU,  with  a 
Commentary f  which  appeared  not  long  before  hb  death, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  republished.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Aberdeen  (1814, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  but  there 
is  a  very  good  and  cheap  American  edition  (1837,  2 
vols.).  He  wrote  also  Ijectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo);  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  (1776,  8vo, 
numerous  editions);  Lectures  on  Systematic  Thedofiy 
and  Pulpit  Eloqttence  (Lond.  1807,  8vo,  numerous  edi- 
tions). He  retired  from  his  college  duties  some  years 
before  his  death,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
from  George  III.  He  died  April  6, 1796.  The  life 
of  Dr.  Campbell  has  bef^n  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Keith.  —  Darlin/,  Cyclop-edia  Biblioyraphica,  i,  667; 
Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Modrn  Religious  Biotjraj^^  i, 
99 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography^  s.  ▼. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
March  8, 1708.  His  life  was  devoted  to  litoniture,  and 
his  publications  were  very  numerous.  He  edited  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica,*'  and  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  *'  Universal  History."  His  title  to  mention  in 
this  work  rests  on  the  publication  of  A  Diacowneon 
Providence  (1748,  3d  ed.  8vo) ;  Thoughts  on  Aforal  and 
Religious  ^Subjects  (1749,  8vo);  A  neio  and  complete 
History  of  the  Holy  Biblf  (1781.  2  vols,  taho).— General 
Biog.  Dictionary,  i,  119;  Darling,  Cyclopadia  BibUo- 
graphicOf  i,  66J. 

Campbell,  John,  an  Independent  minister,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1766,  and  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.  About  1789,  at  which  time  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  measures  for  the  extension  of  Sun- 
day-schools, he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Cliris- 
tlin  ministry*.  He  subsequently  visited  London  to 
take  charge  of  twenty-four  young  natives  of  Africa, 
who  were  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  to  be  instructed 
in  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
their  native  land;  and  in  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  Kingsland,  a  charge  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  April  4th,  1840.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  im- 
portant religious  associations.  In  1812  ho  made  a 
joumey  to  the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  South  Africa,  from  which  he  returned  in  1814. 
Of  this  journey  he  published  an  account  (1815,  8vo). ! 


In  1818-21  he  revisited  Africa,  and  found  tome  inter. 
esting  changes  produced  l^  the  civilization  introdaced 
by  the  missionaries.  The  journal  of  his  second  visit 
appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.  8vo).  Mr.  Campbell  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  eighteen  yean 
the  editor  of  the  Youth*8  Magazine,  a  religious  period- 
ical  of  great  utility. — Jamieson,  Religious  Biog,  p.  100. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
religious  denomination  generally  called  **  Disciples," 
was  bom  Feb.  1, 1763,  in  Ireland,  and  descended  from 
a  family — ^the  Campbells  of  Argyle — ^which  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  Scottish  histoiy.  In  1798  he  en* 
tered  the  ministry  in  connection  with  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  is  known  as  Secedem, 
or  Seceding  Presbyteries.  See  Presbyteriaxism. 
In  1807  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
received  at  Philadelphia  into  the  communion  of  the 
Associate  S^oiod  of  North  America.  For  about  two 
yeara  he  supplied  with  ministerial  labor  the  destitute 
churches  of  Uiis  connection  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  after,  in  1809,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  Alex- 
ander Campbell  (q.  v.).  Both  father  and  son  soon 
declared  against  the  use  of  any  human  creed,  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  formnlaries  of  doctrine  and  chnrch 
government ;  and  when  their  views  were  rejected  liy 
the  Seceden  as  a  body,  they  drew  up  a  "  declaration 
and  address,'*  in  which  the  pious  of  idl  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  vicinity  were  invited  to  form  a  union,  with 
the  word  of  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  A  congre- 
gation on  the  basis  of  these  principles  was  organized 
at  Brush  Run.  See  Campbell,  Ar.EXAXDBR.  Thom- 
as Campbell  retained  at  firet  infant  baptism,  althoogh 
his  son  Alexander  pressed  upon  his  attention  "the  in- 
congruity of  demanding  an  express  precept  or  prece- 
dent for  any  positive  church  ordinance,  and  yet  prac- 
ticing infant  baptism,  for  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  be  produced.*'  Gradually  Thomas 
Campbell  changed  his  views  on  the  question  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  on  June  12, 1812,  both  he  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander, together  with  the  members  of  their  congrega- 
tion, were  immeraed  by  Elder  Luse,  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munity. In  1813  they  were  received  into  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating  in  writing  that  *'no 
terms  of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  required."  Henceforth  Alexan- 
der Campbell  took,  instead  of  his  father  Thomas,  the 
le  id  in  the  religious  movement  which  at  length  event- 
uated in  the  formation  of  those  who  s^^npathized 
with  them  into  a  separate  denominational  connection. 
Thomas  Campbell  labored  with  great  zeal,  as  an  itine- 
rant minister,  for  the  dissemination  of  his  views,  until 
1846,  when  old  age  compelled  him  to  rest.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bethany  with  his  son  Alex- 
ander. In  1850  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  but  his 
intellect  remained  unclouded.  He  died  January  4. 
lf'54.  See  Alexander  Campbell.  Memoirs  of  Jilder 
Thmas-Campbell  (Cincinnati,  1861, 8vo) ;  and  the  arti- 
cles  Campbell,  Alexander  ;  Disciples  op  Christ. 

CampbelliBm.    See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Campe,  -Joachim  HRiHRicn,  a  German  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  1746  at  Deensen,  in 
Brunswick :  became,  in  1778,  military  chaplain  at 
Potsdam ;  in  1776.  director  of  an  educational  institu- 
titm  in  Dessau.  In  1777  he  established  his  own  edu- 
cational school  at  TrittoV,  near  Hamburg,  which  he 
sold  in  1788.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  school-coun- 
cillor in  Brunswick,  and  in  1805,  canon.  He  died  at 
Brunswick  in  1818.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  authon  of  juvenile  works,  especially  works 
of  travel.  His  work  Robinson  der  Jungere  (Kol.inson 
the  Younger)  has  been  translated  into  all  European 
languages,  and  its  immense  popularity  in  Germany 
ma}'  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  60th  edition  of  it 
was  published  in  18G1.  His  writings,  prepared  in  a 
rationalistic  spirit,  contributed  large^  to  lead  awax 


CAMPEGIO  « 

Um  rooth*  of  QBmiadr  from  aimpla  fuith  in  CbrU- 
lUnit}-.  'Ibe  complelD  edition  of  bia  juTsnils  worki 
iill9:i;  ToluniH  (^SdmmlSehe  Kviderund  Jhg :mltdiri/Un, 
lib  ed.  Bruniwick,  l»a9-32).— Piarer,  Vnmrtal-Leii- 
faK,  9.  V. ;  Hunt,  Hi^rj  0/ Rat,omiim,  p.  188. 

Campegio  (otherwiM  Camfkooio,  Cahfejds), 
LoBEirzo,  Caniinil,  *«*  bom  In  1471,  beuime  pru- 
ttama  of  Uw  at  Pidiu,  and,  on  tbe  d^ath  of  hia  wife, 
tuoh  orden  u  *  pricat.  He  becodie  auditor  of  the 
tUa.  babep  of  Feltri,  und  nuncio  in  Germany.  Leo 
X  elcTiKd  him  tu  the  pnrpte.  In  Ibii  he  vas  legate 
Lt  tbe  NaremlicrK  Diet,  and  there  and  elHwbere  he 
flirnMl  all  hia  alcill  of  inCrigae  atniiiiat  the  Keforma- 
liiin  with  (treat  aucceu.  In  16S8  he  vaa  WDt  legate 
to  Hedij  VIII  (who,  in  a  former  miaaion,  had  made 
him  tiiibop  of  Saliabniy)  to  effect  tome  aettlemeiit  of 
the  qoeation  of  the  divorce.  Upon  thia  occaaion  he 
na  Ibe  bearer  of  a  ball  bsstowing  npoo  Wolsey  the 
nuHt  ample  poneri  Co  effect  the  divorce.  TheM  pov- 
rra,  however,  were  thottly  withdrawn,  and  Campe- 
l!io  relumed  to  Kome  shorn  of  bia  biibopric  of  Salia- 
bnry.  He  wu  a  man  of  great  talenta,  and  InCimate 
knowledge  of  Che  eccleaiaiticsl  law.  Hla  letten  are 
pnaerved  In  tbe  collei:tlon  entitled  Epiilolamm  miiixi- 
innaram    SingiJariiaii   LOri  X  (Banle,  IfAb,   fulio). 

There  wen  mm  prelaC«a  of  thia  family Bios-  Um. 

V),  633.     See  Burnet,  Zf.'al  of  Engl.  Jte/ormalKm,  vol. 

Camptfil,  James  Van,  one  of  tbe  chlefa  of  tbe 
Anibaptiats.  After  the  expulaion  of  tbe  aiict  Troia 
Germany  he  went  Co  Ihn  NeCherlanda,  and  John  BoC' 
'     v.)»PPoii 


He< 


cuted  in  153). 


Campen,  Jolu  da,  wubomatCampen,  in  Ovrr- 
T9MI,  about  1190.  He  atudied  Hebrew  under  Reuch- 
iin,  ind  filled  tbe  Hebrew  pnifewinbip  at  Lonvalll 
from  1519  to  I5S1,  after  which  he  travelled  into  ICa- 
Ir,  Germany,  and  PoLind.  At  Bome  be  v*««nroilfd 
among  the  Hebrsiiti  of  the  pope.  On  hie  waj  bark 
<o  Lnuvain  be  died  of  the  plague,  Sept.  7,  lb3».  Ho 
pabU»hed  De  mlura  lillemnan  el  pmctonia  Hiimicn- 
a  Elia  Ijtrila  opuiculu  fiirffiu  (1G20,  ]!nio) : 


mpKdmB 
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oEng- 

"  Ec- 


ifknulka  mtrjprrialio  (15.12,  lEmo;  t 
L>b,  Lend.  1636. 24mo) : — ParapirraU  m  aaunm 
''eisiuCflit,  and  Commentarioii  in  Epitt.  Ptnii  ad 
~  ■  (Venice,  liiH)—Biog.  Um.  vi,  687;  Landon, 

ictiimarg,  i,  bib. 
Campvtl,  Thomas  Tan.    See  Kempis,  Thon. 
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i  CAMPHIRE    ■ 

pceed  to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquiaile  gnpcr,  trans- 
planted from  CypTua  to  Engiiddi;  but  tbe  Bottia  ia 
known  to  tbe  natives  of  Cvprue  as  an  odoriferous  ahmb 
called hama,  or  alkanna:'  So  Ji.  Ben  Meiek  (ad  Caul. 
i,  U>,  as  quoted  and  translated  bv  Celsius  {HierAol. 
i,  223).  ir  we  refer  to  the  works  of  tbe  Arabs,  we  find 
both  in  Serttpton  and  Aviceima  reference  troin  their 
Hiiaia  to  the  description  by  Dioacurides  and  Galen  of 
Kyproi  or  Cgprot.  Sprengel  stales  (Commral.  tn  Di«t- 
eor.  i,  1'21,  note)  Chat  the  inbabitsnta  of  NubU  CjU 
the  heuno-plant  Khnjnk;  he  refrrs  to  Dpllsle  (Flor. 
^SSpl.  p.  12).  If  we  examine  the  worka  of  Orionti,! 
travellers  and  naCnraliFts,  Ke  *<hall  find  that  (his  plant 
it  universally  esteemed  in  Eastern  counU-ies,  and  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  ao  from  tbe  earlieat  times,  both  on 
Bccountof  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  tbe  rnloring 
properties  of  Its  lesvea  (see  Proap.  Alpin.  c.  18).     It 


Camphiie  ("Sa,*"'/*"";  Sept.  jcin-poc;  Lat.ey- 
pnit,  the  rjr/inu-flawer).  rendered  in  oai  margin  rj^ 
p.-.«(Cant.i.l4;  iv.lS). 

It  La  entirely  different  from  the  modem  gam  aim- 
pAor,  altbnugh  the  names  appear  to  be  etymologioally 
connected.  The  latter  is  a  product  of  a  treq  largely 
tqllivated  in  tbe  island  o(  Formosa,  the  Cartphara 
ifrinantm,  o(  the  Nat,  order  Laaracea.  Tlicre  is  an- 
oihcr  tree,  the  Drfniatinrpi  aromatira  of  Sumatra, 
wbicb  also  j-ield^  camphor;  )>ut  it  is  improbable  that 
Ihe  sulatance  secreted  by  either  of  these  trees  waa 
known  to  the  ancient>.  The  plant  in  question  ia  con- 
ceded to  be  the  d-Hana  of  t '      ■     ■     ■- 


nomniUstJ  regard  . 

Ifnrtnma  alba,  allegiag  ChHt  tbe  thorny  ends  of  the 

liranchtt  characteriitlc  of  the  latter  are  due  only  to 

under  CDltiratian),dFTCribed  by  nioacordi-s  (i,  ]:"6)and 
niny  (xli,  21)  as  growing  in  Egj-pl,  and  producing 
r>lonferona  flowera,  from  which  was  made  the  oSrvm 
C)primam.     Hariti  nmarks  that  "  the  shrub  known 


woB  esp»;iallv  abundant  near  Ashkelon  (Pliny,  xll, 
51 ;  Josepbus;  War,  iv,  8,  3).  Thus  Kanwolff,  when 
at  Tripoli  (TVuFefi,  Iv),  "  found  tbero  another  tree,  not 
unlike  unto  our  privet,  by  the  Arabians  called  Alcana 
or  Ufnmi,  and  \yy  the  Grecians,  In  their  vul^r  tongue, 
Schttma,  which  they  have  from  Fgvpt.  where,  but 
above  all  In  Cayrc,  they  grow  in  abundance.  The 
Turks  and  Moors  nnrse  these  up  with  great  c.ire  and 
dilihrcnce  because  of  their  sweet- smelling  flimrera. 
Th-.-y  also,  as  I  am  Informed,  keep  their  leaves  all  win- 
ter, Khich  leaves  they  ponder  and  mix  with  the  Juice 
of  citrons,  and  stain  thcrewllh  sgalnst  great  hulidaii 
tbe  hair  and  n^ls  of  their  children  uf  a  red  color, 
which  color  mav  perhaps  be  seen  wlih  us  on  the  manes 
and  Uils  of  Turkish  horses"  (see  also  Belon,  li,  70- 
The  variety  called  Laiaama  ipimua  ie  larger  than  the 
other,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet;  its 
Suwera  are  less  abundant  and  less  fragrant,  but  have 
a  more  poweilhlly  coloring  property.  In  appearance 
both  planta  resemble  myrtle  1  the  flowers  (wbieh  prow 
In  cluatera)  are  small  and  beautifully  w  bite,ond  exhale 
an  agreeable  odor.  The  women  take  great  pleasure 
in  them.  They  hold  them  in  their  hand,  ciirry  them 
in  their  bosom,  and  keep  them  in  (heir  apart menta  to 
perfume  the  air  (comp.  CsnC.  i.  ]S).  To  prepare  Ibe 
leaves  for  the  uae  to  which  the  plant  Is  so  generally 
applied  by  tbo  women  of  Egypt,  they  aro  Rathered 
about  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  having  been 
cxDoaed  to  Che  air  tUt  thoroughly  dry,  aro  reduced  to 


CAMPHUYSEN 


ponder,  which  bcint;  BAerwud  mmde  into  a  pute,  It 
then  St  for  dh.  This  pule  requirea  about  fiv«  boun 
to  dry  npoD  whatever  part  it  may  be  laid,  and  the  red 
tln)^  it  Imparta  i«  dunhle.  It  waa  anciently  kpplled 
to  the  nail9  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to  the  aolea  of  the 
feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  BometlmeB  to  the 
hair.  Bridi-9  in  Persia  an  ttlll  thus  Dmamenled  on 
tlie  night  before  mirriage  (Sir  Wm.  Ouseley'i  Trwd* 
in  Penia,  til,  56  J).  From  the  appearance  of  the  nalli 
ofmummien,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  waa  used  In 
the  ume  manner  liy  the  E^^ptianB  SB  !t  la  by  their  de- 
■cendanta  in  the  pni>cnt  day.  The  expreaaioa  reoder- 
ed  in  Dent,  sxi,  Vi,  in  directing  the  treatment  of  a  fe- 
male captive,  "pars  her  naili,"  is  supposed  to  Diean 
"  adorn  her  nails,"  and  would  imply  the  antiquity  ot 
thi5  practice,  although  o^eri  are  of  opinion  that  tiie 
tnarj^nal  reading,  "sailer  to  grow,"  ia  the  more  cor- 
rect sense,  a*  an  act  of  mDuming.     See  Paint. 

For  the  Bcientidc  clasatflcation  of  this  plant,  Ma  the 
Pemf  CyiJopadiiL,  ■.  v.  LawMinla.  The  fhrub  is  fig-  ] 
ured  and  described  by  Sonnini,  TnatU,  i,  IW  ;  see  also  | 
Oedmsnn,  Samml.  i,  91 ;  vi,  102  aq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trav. 
p.  503  J  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  103;  Hartmann,  Jltbraer.  li, 
346  «q.;  Bussel,  Alffpo.  i,  184;  Maritl.  p.  Ml ;  For- 
»kjl,  Flnr.  p.  S5;  Borckhirdt,  Arabia,  p.  442;  Lane, 
Mud.  F-g.\,b-l;  Rosenniflllcr,  fli*.  flo(.  p.  13B;  Wilkin- 
Bon,  A<K.  Kg.  ii,  845.     See  Botany. 

Camphajken,  Theoihir  Rafuelse.  a  Dutch 
tbeoloKian,  wju  bam  in  I&86  at  Gorknm.  He  was  first 
■  landscape  piinUr,  and  rose  to  eminence  In  his  art. 
Afterward,  having  devoUd  himself  to  theological  slud- 
jea,  he  Iwcante  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sociniana.  He 
was  expelled  from  bis  parish,  Vleuten,  and  died  at 
Doccum  la  1627.  He  paUlished  Thtalngiicht  Wtrcbi 
(Amst.  163T,  8vo;  1673,  4tu),  and  a  rhymed  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  16Sn.  A'  bio)^phy  of 
Camphuvsen  was  published  by  Kropman  (Amiterdnm. 
1804).— Hoefer,  Biog.  GmiraU,  vili,  S99. 

Camplan.  Edhonii,  an  En;-llsh  apostate  and  Jen- 
nit,  was  bom  in  London  in  1510,  and  waa  educated  at 
Christ's  Ilos|dtal.  Ha  took  bis  degrees  at  Oxford, 
where  be  made  an  oration  liefore  Queen  Eliiabeth  on 
her  visit  to  th;it  University.  Afterward  he  passed 
over  into  Ireland,  and  about  1571  proceeded  to  Doual. 
where  he  openly  renounced  the  Iteformed  faith.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  a  Jesuit  In  I6;a  He 
was  sent  by  Greintry  XIII,  along  with  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons. Into  England,  in  June,  1580.  Here  he  perform- 
ed ail  the  duties  of  a  xealnus  provincial,  and  diligent- 
ly propagated  his  opinions.  In  15H1  be  printed  Ra- 
lionei  ]0  obliui  crHamnus  in  cntua  jMn'  ndditai  Acadtt- 
mic'i  Anglia.  It  wan  afterward  printed  In  English, 
and  ably  refuted  hj  Whitaker.  His  activity  at  length 
drew  npon  him  the  nttentioD  of  Waif  Ingham,  the  Seo- 
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retary  of  Stale,  and  be  was  amated,  'canted  to  the 
Tower,  and  pat  cruelly  to  the  torture,  which  he  bore 
ODUTageously.  On  the  1st  of  Deeemlier,  1&81,  he,  to- 
gather  with  several  other  Romish  prieste,  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  on  the  charge  of  high  tieaaon.  Other  works 
of  Camplan  are  f/arratio  de  Dtrortio  Htnrici  Vlll 
(Donal,  1622) ;  EpUola  ad  Mnwriamim  (the  general 
of  the  Jesulla ;  Antwerp,  1631) ;  a  HiHorj  i>f  IrtlaMi 
(Dublin,  1633,  foL).  A  volume  of  Oraliomei,  EpiiOia, 
and  his  treatise  Z>e /nufofione  AAftorvu,  were  pptJiahtd 
in  one  volume  at  Ingolstadl  (160S).  Bi*  life  waa 
written  by  Paul  Bombino,  a  Jeauit  (best  edition,  Man- 
tua, 162D,  Svo).— Hume,  BiMerj  of  Euglamd,  ch.  xli; 
Hook,£eci.j?;o?.iii,4!8. 

Camplan  Mairaacrlpt  (Codex  CampiImub,  so 
called  from  the  Abtij  dee  Camps,  who  ptvarnted  it  to 
Louis  XIV  In  ITOT),  a  beautiful  little  Greek  US.  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  very  neat  uncial  letters,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  was  used 
by  Wetstein,  re-examined  by  Scholi,  copied  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  collated  by  Tregelles.     It  contains  many 

themaririn,  there  are  also  scholia,  Bome  of  them  in  the 

inm,  the  words  are  marked  with  a  musical  noUtinn. 
The  MS.  Is  now  In  the  Imperial  library  at  P>ris 
(when  it  is  numbered  48),  and  is  known  as  M  of  tha 
Gospels.— Scrivener,/«trad((>A'.r.p.UO.  SeeUAN- 
DBCBiPTS,  Biblical. 

VMMfNVAATItlt 

rn'ctuMOvfrX^Mt 

BpeeimBB  of  Lbe  Codsi  Cainiiluiia  (emtalnhii!  Matt.  111.  t1 : 

Camp-meetiiiB,  a  aame  given  to  a  certain  clai 
:  ofreligioDH  meetinga  held  in  tha  open  aJr.  "The  first 
camp-meeting  in  the  L'nitad  SUtea  was  held  in  W>, 
on  the  banks  of  Red  River,  in  Kentucky.  Two  Irotfa- 
en  by  the  namo  of  M'Gee,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  one 
'  a  Uethodist,  1>eing  on  a  rcligiona  tonrfmmTenneserc, 
where  the  former  wi^s  settled,  to  a  place  called  the 
'  Barrens,'  near  Ohio,  stopped  Lt  a  settlement  on  the 
river  to  attend  a  sacramental  occaNon  with  the  Ker. 
Sir.  H'Greedy,  a  PresbrUrlan.  John  lI'Gee,  the 
'  Methodist,  waa  invited  t«  preccb  first,  and  did  so  with 
great  liberty  and  power.  His  brother  and  Rev,  Mr, 
I  Hogo  followr>d  him  with  sermons,  with  remarka1>ie  ef- 
I  feet.  The  Spirit  was  copiously  poured  forth  upon  the 
people,  and  produced  tears  of  contritian  and  Bhoota  of 
'  }oy.  Rev.  Messrs.  M-Greedy,Hoge,  and  Rankins,  all 
Presbyteriana,  left  the  hnasc,  but  the  M'Goes  were 
too  powerfully  affected  thomselrea  to  flee,  nnder  cir- 

to  preach  agiiin  i  but  when  the  time  arrived,  he  ame 
and  informed  the  people  that  the  overpowerinf;  naton 
of  his  feeiinga  would  not  allow  o1  bis  preaching,  and 
exhorted  them  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  God.  Cria 
and  Bobfl  were  heard  in  every  jKrt  of  tlie  house.  The 
excitement  was  Indescribable.  Wben  the  noise  of 
this  cTtrjordinary  movement  reached  the  Bonoundini: 
country,  tbe  people  mailed  to  see  what  theag  things 
meant,  for  they  had  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 

overflowed.  An  altar  was  therefore  erected  nnto  tha 
I.ord  in  the  fbrest.  This  gave  a  new  impnlBe  to  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  many  came  fWim  every  direction,  with 
provialons  and  other  a  '     ' 
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reffl&iiied  MTeral  days,  dwelling  in  tents*  It  was  a 
wonderfbl  occasion.  Sectarian  dirisions  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  general  concern  for  the 
preTadence  of  spiritual  religion.  The  services  were 
eondncted  by  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  result  was  nnpamlleled,  and  suggested  another 
meeting  of  the  kind,  which  was  held  on  the  Muddy 
River ;  and  still  another,  on  what  was  called  the  Kidge, 
both  of  which  were  attended  by  immense  throngs.  By 
a  prudent  estimate,  it  was  reckoned  that  one  hundred 
tools  were  *  added  to  the  Lord'  at  the  last-named  meet- 
ing. From  this  unpremeditated  beginning  these  meet- 
ings were  extended,  increasing  in  power  and  use- 
falness,  under  the  special  direction  of  Presbyterians 
and  Methodbts.  Because  of  this  union  of  sects  in 
their  support,  they  were  called  *  general  camp-meet- 
ings.' It  is  said  that  the  roads  leading  to  the  grove 
where  they  were  held  were  literally  crowded,  and  that 
entire  neighborhoods  were  forsaken  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. A  Presbyterian  minister  calculated  that  there 
were  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  present  at  one 
meeting  held  in  Kentucky.  At  length,  however,  the 
Presb}-terian8  gradually  retired  from  Uie  field;  but 
the  Methodists  carried  them  into  other  parts  of  the 
ooontry,  till  they  became  general  in  the  connection. 
With  more  or  less  efficacy,  they  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  not,  however,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  some,  and  misgivings  with  many  others 
in  regard  to  their  expediency"  {Euay  on  Camp-meeU 
i»g»,  p.  7-11). 

The  camp-meetings  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Rev.  Lorenxo  Dow  (q.  v.),  an  earnest  Methodist 
preacher,  who,  after  laboring  ifbr  some  time  in  Eng- 
land as  an  independent  itinerant,  and  finding,  in  1807, 
a  general  religions  interest  in  Staffordshire,  suggest- 
ed to  the  people  the  plan  of  camp-meetings.  The 
people  immediately  adopted  it.  A  flag  was  hoisted 
on  Mow  Hill;  the  population  gathered  to  it  from  all 
the  surrounding  regions,  and  the  first  English  camp- 
meeting  was  held.  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Bourne, 
who  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  useful  lajrmen 
in  the  revivals  of  that  period,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  first  meetinirs.  Bourne  vindicated  them  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  called  forth  counter  publications  tram  the 
preachers  of  Burslem  and  Macclesfield  circuits.  As 
it  was  alleged  that  many  excesses  attended  such  out- 
door services,  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  1807,  de- 
clared, **  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even  supposing  such 
meetings  to  be  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly 
improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of 
considenble  mischief,  and  we  disclaim  connection 
with  them.'*  Their  advocates,  however,  continued  to 
hold  them.  Hugh  Bourne,  who  aroused  the  people  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire  with  his  ex- 
hortations and  preyers,  was  expelled  in  1808  from  the 
connection  by  the  Bnnlem  Quarterly  Meeting ;  and, 
two  years  later,  Clowes,  who  continued  to  attend  the 
camp-meetings,  was  also  expelled.  Clowes  commenced 
a  course  of  home-missionary  labors,  giving  up  his  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose.  In  1810  the  **  Primitive  Meth- 
odist'* denomination  was  organized,  which  sanctioned 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  camp-meetings,  as  well  as  in 
market-places  and  on  the  highways.  See  Metho- 
dists, PBiMrrivE.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  has 
never  taken  back  its  disapproval  of  the  camp-meetings ; 
but  the  Wesleyans  in  Ireland  commenced  to  hold  camp- 
meetings  in  1860,  and  their  organ,  The  Irish  EwmgfUtt, 
took  ground  in  favor  of  them.  See  An  Euay  en 
Camp^mettingt  (N.  Y.  1849) ;  Stevens,  Hisi,  of  Meth- 
odism, iii,  224 ;  Bangs,  Histmy  of  Af,  E.  Church,  ii, 
M;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism,  p.  146,  468; 
Porter,  Camp-Meetings  (N.  Y.  24mo) ;  Meth.  Quart.  Jie- 
view,  1861,  p.  582. 

Camns,  Jeah  Pierre,  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1582,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  Aug.  31, 
1609.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  bis 
diooeae,  especially  in  reforming  abuses,  and  endeavor- 


ing to  brini^  back  the  monks  and  nuns  to  a  regular 
life.  On  the  latter  point  he  was  rigid.  In  1629  he 
resigned  his  see,  and  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Aulnai, 
given  to  him  by  the  king  upon  his  resignation  of  his 
bishopric.  He  afterward  entered  the  Hospital  of  In- 
curablea  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  April  26, 1658.  The 
number  of  his  writings  is  immense ;  the  Abb6  Le  Clero 
attributes  to  him  more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  controversial,  monl,  and  devout  treatises, 
sermons,  letters,  and  religious  novels.  He  was  a  bit- 
ter and  sarcastic  foe  of  the  Mendicant  orders. — I^n- 
don,  EccL  Didionary,  ii,  526;  Niceron,  Mimoirts, 
xxxvi,  92. 

Cana  (Kava),  a  town  in  Galilee,  not  far  fit>m  Ca- 
pernaum, and  on  higher  ground ;  it  is  memonble  as 
the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii,  1-11 ;  iv, 
46),  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv,  46-54),  and  also 
as  the  native  place  of  the  apostle  Nathanael  (xxi,  2). 
This  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Jospphus  as  a  villa^re  of  Galilee  (Ufe, 
§  16,  64 ;  War,  i,  17,  5).  The  site  has  usually  been 
identified  with  the  present  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small  place 
about  four  miles  north-east  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tilierias.  It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south- 
west, and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit-trees.  There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  be  the  Cana  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that  from  which  wa- 
ter was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  visit.  It  is 
also  observable  that  water-pots  of  compact  limestone 
are  still  used  in  this  neighborhood,  and  some  old  ones 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  once 
contained  the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  alf  o  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  churoh,  said  to  stand  over  the  house 
in  which  the  miracle  was  performed,  and — doubtlesa 
much  older — the  fountain  from  which  the  water  for 
the  miracle  was  brought  (Mislin,  iii,  448-446).  The 
Christians  of  the  village  are  entirely  of  the  Greek 
Churoh.  The  **  water-pots  of  stone"  were  shown  to 
M.  Laroartine,  though  at  Willibald's  visit,  centuries 
before,  there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav. 
p.  16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  six  j&rs  were 
brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  the  Mus^e  d'Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays 
in  the  Annales  Archeoloyiques,  xi,  5;  xiii,  2).  There 
Is  also  shown  a  house  said  to  be  that  of  Nathaniel. 
Kefr  Kenna  has  been  visited  and  described  by  most 
travellers  in  Palestine.  The  tradition  identifylDg  this 
village  with  Cana  is  certainly  of  considerable  ago 
(see  Hegesippus,  p.  5).  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
libald  (the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  centur}'),  who  vis- 
ited it  in  passing  firom  Nazareth  to  Tal}or ;  and  again  in 
that  of  Phocas  (twelfth  century ;  see  Reland,  p.  680). 
Saewulf,  who  visited  Palestine  in  A.D.  1102,  says, 
*'  Six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Nazareth,  on  a  hill,  is  Cana 
of  Galilee"  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  47).  Marinus  Sa- 
nutns,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  describes  Cana  as 
lying  north  of  Sepphoris,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill, 
with  a  broad  fertile  plain  in  front  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  25S). 
Quaresmins  states  that  in  his  time  (A.D.  1620)  two 
Canas  were  pointed  out  {Elucid.  ii,  852).  See  Quar» 
Statement  of  **  PaL  Explor.  Fund,**  April  1878,  p.  67. 

There  is  a  ruined  place  called  Kana  eUJelil,  about 
eight  miles  N.  \  £.  from  Nazareth,  which  Dr.  Fobinson 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more  probable  site  of  Cana. 
His  reasons,  which  are  certainly  of  considerable  weight 
(especially  the  strict  agreement  of  the  name,  ^*  Cana  of 
Galilee"),  may  be  seen  in  Biblical  Researches,  iii,  204- 
208.  They  are  combated  by  De  Saulcy  {Narratwe, 
ii,  820).  According  to  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii, 
121),  few  Moslems  of  the  vicinity  know  of  the  epithet 
el-Jelil  as  applied  to  the  place.  Dr.  Robinson  says, 
'*  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  wady  coming 
down  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  latter  entere  the  plain 
el-Buttanf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting 
tell,  and  overlooking  the  plain.    The  situation  is  fine. 
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It  was  once  a  considemble  viUag«  of  well-bnilt  houses, 
now  deserted.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  in  mins. 
There  are  also  severil  arches  belonging  to  modem 
houses,  bot  we  could  discover  no  traces  of  antiquity" 
{Later  Bib.  Researches,  p.  108). 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  other  places  by  the 
same  name  (Kaitah),  one  on  the  boundary  between 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  9, 10),  the 
other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28).  The  Syr- 
iac  has  Katna  for  the  Cana  of  the  Gospels ;  and  this 
compares  somewhat  with  the  Ittah-koBn  (q.  y.)  on  the 
border  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  18),  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Kefr  Kenna. 
Whether  the  Galilean  village  Kanah  (i^39)  mention- 
ed in  the  Talmud  {Yuchas.  57)  is  the  same  with  Cana 
of  Galilee,  is  uncertain  (comp.  Otho,  Iax.  /iabb.  p.  115). 

There  are  treatises  on  various  points  connected  with 
Christ*s  first  miracle  at  Cana,  in  Latin,  by  Brendel 
(I8enb.l785),  Bashnysen  (Serv.1726),  Georglus  (Viteb. 
1744),  Hebenstreit  (Jen.  1693),  Hoheisel  (Gedan.  1732), 
Mayer  (Grj'ph.  1708),  Oeder  (Onold.  1721),  Soramel 
(Lund.  1773),  Tabing  (Brem.  1C93),  Vechner  (Helm. 
1640) ;  and  in  (Serman  by  Flatt  (in  S&skind*s  Matfoz, 
ziv,  73  sq.) ;  Brilckner  On  Bibl,  Stud,  iv,  Berl.  1867). 

Ca'naan  (Heb.  Kena'an,  "jras,  perhaps  /bv;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  Xavadv ;  Joseph  us  Xavdavoi:')^  the  name  of 
a  man  and  of  a  country  peopled  by  his  descendanto. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Xoah 
(Gen.  X,  6 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  8 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  6, 
4).  B.C.  post  2514.  The  transgression  of  his  father 
Ham  (Gen.  ix,  22-27),  to  which  some  suppose  Canaan 
to  have  been  in  some  way  a  party,  gave  occasion  to 
Noah  to  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  made 
known  to  him  by  one  of  those  extemporaneous  inspi- 
rations with  which  the  patriarchal  fathers  appear  in 
other  instances  to  have  been  favored.  See  Blessing. 
That  there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  descendants  of  Canaan  were  cursed  as  an  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  the  trans;n«ssion  of  Ham,  is  shown 
by  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Genesis, 
has  fairly  met  the  diiBculties  of  the  subject.  See 
Ham. 

The  posterity  of  Canaan  was  numerous.  His  eld- 
est son,  Zidon,  founded  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  Ca^ 
naan  had  ten  other  sons,  who  were  fathers  of  as  many 
tribes,  dw^ling  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Gen.  x,  15-19 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  13).  It  is  believed  that  Canaan  lived  and 
died  in  Palestine,  which  from  htm  was  called  the  land 
of  Canaan.     See  Canaanite. 

2.  The  simple  name  *' Canaan"  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  country  itself —  more  generally  styled 
**  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  and  we  also 
find  *•  Language  of  C."  (Isa.  xix,  18) ;  *'  Wars  of  C." 
(Judg.  iii.  1);  "Inhabitents  of  C."  (Exod.  xv,  15); 
"King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv,  2,  28,  24;  v,  19);  "Daugh- 
ters of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii,  1,  6,  8;  xxxvi,  2);  "King- 
doms of  C."  (Psa.  cxxxv,  11).  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where  it  is 
concealed  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  being  translated. 
These  are,  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  "  traffickers,"  and  xxiii,  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Hos.  xii,  2,  "He  is  a  mer- 
chaiu;*  Zeph.  i,  U,  "merchant-people."     See  Com- 

UKHCK. 

Lahd  op  Cahaam  (^53S  y^H,  according  to  some, 
from  ite  being  low;  see  2  Chron.  xxviii,  19;  Job  xl, 
12,  among  other  passages  in  which  the  verb  is  used),  < 
a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii.  12 ;  Deut.  xi,  80),  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  opposed 
to  the  "land  of  Gilead"— that  is,  the  hi.h  teble-land 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii,  26, 32 ;  xxxiii,  I 
61 ;  Josh,  xxii,  32;  see  also  Gen.  xii,  5;  xxiii,  2, 19; 
xxxi,  18;  xxxiii,  18;  xxxv,  6;  xxxvii,  1;  xlviii,  4,  I 


7;  zlix,  80;  Num.  xiii,  2,  17;  zxxiH,  40,  51 ;  Josh, 
xvi,  2;  Jttdfr.  xxi,  12).     True,  the  district  to  which 
the  name  of  "low  land"  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spote:  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii,  19),  Bethel  (xxxv,  6),  Bethlehem 
(xlviii,  7X  Shiloh  (Josh,  xxi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12),  which 
I  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of  Canaan."     Bat. 
;  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  west  of 
>  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  several  things 
'  which  mnst  always  have  prevented  it  from  leaving  a 
I  marked  impression  of  general  elevation.     These  are, 
I  (1),  that  remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eye  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills,  a  fea- 
ture of  the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself  most 
indelibly  on  the  recollection ;  (2),  the  still  deeper  and 
more  remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded 
from  almost  any  of  the  heighto  of  Central  Palestine; 
and,  (3),  there  u  the  almost  oonstent  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mounteins  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  Arom  their  distance,  have  the  effect  more  of  a* 
enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountein  range — looking 
down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of  Canaan, 
and  furnishing  a  constant  stendard  of  height  before 
which  ever}'  thing  is  dwarfed.     These  considerations 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  natural  features  of  the  oountrv.     But 
this  is  not  countenanced  by  Scripture.     Canaan  was 
the  son  of  Ham.     He  and  his  whole  family  colonised 
Western  Syria,  and  while  the  whole  region  took  hir 
name,  different  sections  of  it  were  called  after  his  sonr 
(Gen.  X,  15-20).     Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  hL- 
descendanto  colonized  the  country  of  Aram  (Gen.  x, 
21-81).     On  the  other  hand,  Aram  cannot,  at  least  ab* 
solutely,  be  termed  a  "highland  region."     It  corn* 
prised  the  vast  plains  along  tiie  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  westward  to  the  Orontes  and  Anti-Libanns.     Ca- 
naan, on  the  whole,  however,  is  rather  a  hilly  country, 
with  strips  of  plain  along  the  coast.     In  one  passage 
it  IB  distinguished  ftom  the  low  valley  of  the  Jordan 
I  (Gen.  xiii,  12).     In  short,  the  terms  Aram  and  Ca- 
naan, if  bestowed  with  any  reference  to  the  compara- 
I  tive  elevation  of  the  respective  countries,  have  a  mere- 
I  ly  relative  significance ;  the  latter  lying  nearer  the 
!  sea-coast,  while  the  former — especially  that  part  of  it 
where  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  originated — ^is  situated 
toward  the  interior  head-waters  of  the  great  river  Ku- 
phrates,     See  Aram. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  Bible.  On  the  weftt 
the  sea  was  ite  border  fkx>m  Sidon  to  Gaza  (Gen.  x, 
19).  On  the  sooth  it  was  bounded  by  a  line  running 
f^om  Gaza  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in- 
cluding the  Judsean  hills,  but  excluding  the  country 
of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  x,  19;  Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary ;  no  part  of  Canaan 
lay  beyond  that  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  51;  Exod.  xvi, 
35,  with  Josh,  v,  12;  xxii,  11.  See  Reland,  Pakest, 
p.  8  sq.).  On  the  north,  Canaan  extended  as  &r  as 
Hamath,  which  waa  also  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
**land  of  promise"  (Gen.  xvii,  8;  Num.  xxxiv,  8). 
The  coast  from  Sidon  northward  to  Arvad,  and  the 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  were  inhabited  by  Canaanite^, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
Csnaan  proper  (Gen.  x,  15-19.  See  Bochart,  Opp.  i, 
P<08  sq. ;  Roland,  PaUrst,  p.  8  sq.).  For  geographical 
and  other  deteil.«,  see  Pakrstinb. 

The  word  "Canaan,"  in  a  few  instences,  such  as 
Zeph.  ii,  5,  and  M»tt.  xv,  S2,  was  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Philiittiatind  Phcenicia  (comp.  Mark 
vii,  26;  and  see  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxiii,  11).  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  Greeks,  the  name  \va  wss  used 
for  Phoenicia,  i.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the  "Tyr- 
ian  ladder**  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  PaUest.  p.  7, 
and  Gesenius,  Thesour,  p.  696),  and  by  the  later  Phci^ 
nicians,  both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  col* 
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;iHni  (Eckhel,  DoctT. 
u  n«  even  unknown  to  tlie  Car- 
I,  GacK.  d.  lleb.  Sprach.  p.  IC). 
Tbe  SepC  in  two  caua,  in  like  manDer,  renilen  tha 
Uebno  l>7  ;^»pa  ruv  «ihvi'ci..v  (Exod.  Kvl,  35;  Jogh. 
V,  IJ;  comp.  V,  1),  M  thej-  do  "  C«n«aiiil«B"  by 
tdvaii.  Agaii,  in  Num.  lui,  29,  "Tbe  HiUiteii, 
■ml  the  Jabuaitni,  and  tbe  Amorites  dwell  \a  tbo 
tiUDDtuns ;  and  lie  CaaaanUa  dtodl  by  tht  tea,  and  by 
a>t  foait  of  tkt  Jvrdon."  In  2  Sam.  ixiv,  T,  the  Ca- 
nunite*  are  dbtin^iibed  from  tbe  HiTilae,  thoagh 
Uu  latter  were  dewendcd  from  Canaan;  and  In  kv- 
(lal  paMaaea  the  Canaaniteg  are  mentioned  with  the 
HiUitea,  Aaiorilea,  Jebusitea,  etc.,  as  if  tbey  consti- 
tuted a  apecial  portion  of  the  popiriation  (Exod.  iii,  8  ; 
Dent  vii,  1;  Jo«b.  iii,  10).  The  moat  probable  ex- 
[rfaaatian  of  theae  limited  applicationa  or  the  name  ia, 

retained  for  their  territoiiea  the  name  of  their  common 
■acBtor  Canaan,  otbera  prefeired  taking,  aa  a  di*- 
tnudce  appellation,  the  name  of  aome  aubaeqaent  bead 


CANAAN,  Lahodaoe  or  Ci??*  nnb,  tip  of  Ca- 
man),  oceuni  laa.  lijt,  18,  where  it  undoubtedly  dea- 
ignatea  the  language  apoken  by  the  Jewa  dwelling  in 
Palestine.  That  the  language  apnken  by  tbe  Cenaan- 
ifea  waa  labatantially  identical  with  Hebrew  appears, 
1.  From  the  fact  that  tbe  proper  nimea  of  Catiaanitieh 
penona  and  places  are  Hebrew,  and  ran  be  accounted 
fot  etj-molDgically  ftum  tbe  Hebrew  as  readily  n.  He- 
brew proper  namea  themselves  (Ibua  we  have  Abim- 
elecb,  KiTJath-Sapher,  elc.);  2.  Close  as  was  the  in- 
(ercourae  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Canaanltes,  there 
is  no  hint  of  their  needing  any  interpreter  to  mediate 
lietween  them,  which  rendera  it  probable  that  their 
reapectiva  lan^uagea  were  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  aa  to  be  substantially  the  same  ;  S.  The  remains 
of  tbe  Phunician  language,  which  was  undoubtedly 

and  are  best  explained  from  it,  which  proves  them  to 
be  substantially  the  same  language  (Bochart,  Gtogr, 
Saer.  U,  col.  6U9  sq.,  ed.  1682). 

To  airount  for  this,  some  hare  aapposed  that  the 
Canaanitea  and  tbe  Hebrewa  were  of  the  aame  original 
stock,  and  that  tbe  account  in  Geneeia  of  their  being 
descended  from  different  branchea  of  tbe  Noacbic  fani- 
ily  is  a  fiction  to  be  pnttothe  account  of  national  big- 
otry  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Buttbia  is  a  hypothesis 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  which  carries  its  own 
confutation  in  itself;  for,  had  national  bigotry  directed 
the  writer,  he  would  have  excluded  the  Edomites,  the 
Ammonites,  the  Moabilea,  from  the  Shemitic  family, 
aa  well  aa  the  Canaanites ;  nay,  he  would  hardly  baTs 
allowed  the  Canaanitea  to  claim  descent  from  the  rl^bt- 
eouB  Koah.  '  The  list  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  xi  ia  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  mnst  learned  and  unfettered 
scholars  of  Germany  as  a  valuable  and  tnistwortbv 
document  (Knobel.fWterYrt/ri^rfioiem:,,  1860;  Ber- 
tbeau,  BatrSge,  p.  174,  17y).  Sea  EthNoorafut. 
But  if  these  were  different  races,  how  came  Ihey  to 
have  the  same  language  P  Rnnbel  thinks  that' the 
country  was  first  occupied  by  a  Shemitic  race,  the  de- 
acendants  of  Lnd,  and  that  the  Hamfles  were  immf- 
gninis  who  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  into 
which  they  came  (p.  2M  sq.).  On  the  other  hand, 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Abra. 
ham  acquired  the  language  of  the  country  inb 
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lot  a  Shemitic  langnage  (Grotius,  Diatri.de  l.ing. 
\  lltb.,  prellxed  to  his  Cammentaiy;  Le  Clerc,  Dt  Ling. 
lleb. !  Beke,  On>rfw.  BibEar,  p.  gro ;  Winnine,  Man- 
\iiiJ''fC/>i»par.Pltil<-legg,f.37S):  by  aome  later  wril- 
'  ersAliraham's  native  tongue  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
I  Indo-Germanic  or  Arian.  On  the  contmry,  moft 
maintain  that  ftbraham  retalred  the  nse  of  the  pri- 
meval language,  and  brought  It  with  him  to  Canaan  ; 
contendinj!  that,  had  he  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
country  into  which  be  came,  the  remit  would  hare 
been  a  leas  pure  language  than  the  Hebrew,  and  we 
should  have  found  in  It  traces  nf  Idnlatroua  notions 
and  usages  (Hfivemick,  KltAil.  1.^1,  E.  T.  p.  ISSj  Pa- 
rean,  /»r.  [Merp.  p.  ib,  E.  T.  i,  27).  This  last  is  the 
oldest  opinion,  and  there  1*  much  to  be  urged  In  Its 
fator.  It  leaves,  however,  the  close  affinity  of  tbe 
language  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Canaanitea  un- 
accounted for.  Tha  hypothesis  that  Abraham  ac- 
quired the  langnage  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  tbis 
remained  in  his  family,  if  admissible,  would  account 
not  only  for  the  iilRnity  of  the  Hebrew  (nd  Phcenician 
tongues,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  Abraham  and  hia 
son  made  themselves  nnderstood  in  Eftypt'  ^tid  for  the 
affinity  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  several  modern 
African  langnages  with  the  Hebrew.  (See  Bleek, 
EinMr.  I'm  A.T.p.  SI  sq. ;  J.  0.  Mtlller,  in  Hereog'e 
Heal-Etiryl^.  vU,  2J0.)-Kitto,  s,  v. 
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Ca'na&nite  (Heb.,  usaallj*  in  the  sing.,  and  with 
the  ArLyhcUt'Kenadni^j  *^a?3Sn,  i.e.  accurately  accord- 
ing  to  Hebrew  usage  [Gesenius,  ITeft.  Gram.  §  107], 
*^the  Canaanite;"  but  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  with  few 
exceptions,  rendered  as  plural,  and  therefore  indis- 
tinguishable from  D'13733,  Kena&mm\  which  also, 
but  unfrequently,  occurs ;  Sept.  generally  XavavaXoQ 
[or  XavavaXoi] ;  but  ^oiVi(,  Exod.  vi,  15 ;  comp.  Joeh. 
V,  1 ;  Vulg.  Ckancmeu$\  properly  a  designation  of  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the 
adjoining  districts.     See  Canaan. 

1.  Compontnt  Tribe». — 1.  These  are  meet  fk«quent- 
ly  enumerated  in  the  formula  used  in  the  command 
and  statement  of  their  extermination  by  the  Israel- 
ites,  which,  however,  assumes  the  following  different 
shapes: 

(1.)  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is  the 
usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the  order  of 
the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii,  8,  17 ;  xxiii,  28 ; 
xxxiii,  2 ;  xxxiv,  11 ;  Dent,  xx,  17 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  xii, 
8 ;  Judg.  iii,  5.  In  Exod.  xiii,  5,  the  same  names  are 
given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

(2.)  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  iii, 
10 ;  xxiv,  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix,  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix,  1). 

(3.)  In  Exod.  xxiii,  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

(4.)  The  list  often  nations  in  Gen.  xv,  19-21  (where 
the  Konites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites  are 
added),  includes  some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  prob- 
ably some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

(o.)  In  1  Kings  ix,  20,  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list. 

2.  Besides  these  there  were  several  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  northward.  These  were  the  Arkites,  Si- 
nites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Hamathites  (Gen.  x, 
17,  18),  with  whom,  of  course,  the  Israelites  had  no 
concern.  There  were  also  other  tribes  of  Canaanitish 
origin  (or  possibly  other  names  given  to  some  of  those 
already  mentioned),  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Is- 
raelites. The  chief  of  these  were  the  Amalekites,  the 
Anakites,  and  the  Rephaim  (or  "giants,"  as  they  are 
fireqnently  called  in  our  translation).  See  each  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  in  their  alphabetical 
place. 

II.  Geoffraphiectl  DittnlnUion. — In  this  respect  the 
term  '*  Canaanite"  is  nsed  in  two  senses,  a  limited 
and  a  wide  application. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  **the  Canaanites"  only  >- the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland,  i.  e.  "  who  dwelt  by  the  sea 
and  by  the  coasts  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
whole  of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  might,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  in  some  sense  called  a  '*  lowland"  as  compared 
with  the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east ; 
but  th(*re  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  (a.)  There 
were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephraim>-the  Shephelah,  or  plain  of  Philistia,  on 
the  south ;  that  of  Sharon,  between  Jaffa  and  ( 'armel ; 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  rear  of  the  bay 
of  Alcka;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  contain- 
ing Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation. 
(6.)  But  separated  entirely  from  these  was  the  still 
lower  region  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  Arabah  (q.  v.), 
the  modem  Ghth^,  a  region  which  extended  in  length 
fh>m  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from 
8  to  14.  The  climate  of  these  sunken  reirions,  espe- 
cially of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.     "  Amalek"-— so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and 


most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scrip* 
tur»— "  Amaleic  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south;  aud 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan**  (Num.  xiii,  29).  This 
describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few  years  only 
before  the  conquest.  But  there  had  been  little  or  no 
variation  for  centuries.  In  the  notice  which  purports 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite 
tribe — as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants  of 
Canaan — are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to 
Gaza,  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
and  Lasha  (afterward  Callirrhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the 
present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x,  18-20).  In  Josh,  xi,  8,  at 
a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the  west- 
em  country,  this  is  expressed  more  broadly.  "  The 
Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west"  is  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Amorite  who  held  **the  moun- 
tain" in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  Josh,  xiii,  2, 3, 
we  are  told  with  more  detail  that  "all  the  'circles' 

(nib-«b9i)  of  the  PhUistines . . .  from  Sihor  (?  the  TVWy 

d-Arith)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the  Ca- 
naanite." Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  —  Ueth- 
shean ;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon — Ta-mach,  Ibleam,  and 
Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia — Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  col- 
lected the  chariots  which  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
their  armies  (Judg.  i,  19;  iv,  8;  Josh,  xvii,  16),  and 
which  could  indeed  he  driven  nowhere  but  in  these 
level  lowlinds  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paktt.  p.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  specially  so  called,  were  not 
only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the  richest  and 
most  important  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why — 

2.  The  name  "Canaanite"  is  also  applied  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  non- Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  lami, 
as  we  have  alreadv seen  was  the  case  with  ^'Canaan.'* 
Instances  of  this  are  Gen.  xii,  6 ;  Num.  xxi,  3,  where 
the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south,  who  in 
xiii,  29,  are  called  Amalekites ;  Judg.  i,  10,  with  which 
comp.  Gen.  xiv,  13,  and  xiii,  1^,  and  Josh,  x,  5,  where 
Hebron,  the  highest  land  in  Palestine,  is  stated  to  Le 
Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii,  12,  where  the  "land  of  Ca- 
naan" is  distinguished  from  the  very  Jordan  Valley  it- 
self. See  also  Gen.  xxiv,  3,  37 ;  comp.  xxviii,  2,  G ; 
Exod.  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  5.  But  in  many  of  its  occur- 
rences it  is  difficult  to  know  in  which  category  to  place 
the  word.  Thus,  in  Gen.  1,  11 :  if  the  floor  of  A  tad 
was  at  Bethhogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
**the  Canaanites"  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower 
and  stricter  sense ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants 
of  the  land"  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general. 
Again,  in  Gen.  x,  18, 19,  where  some  believe  the  tritie 
to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar instances,  allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the 
different  dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  com- 
pared were  composed ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  how  accurate  a  knowledge  the  Israelites 
may  have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from 
whom  they  had  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions,  we  ought  also  to  know  more  than  we  do  of 
the  usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed 
not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  mate- 
rial degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage  (Gen. 
xxiii)  called  the  children  of  Heth,  or  Hittites  (comp 
also  xxvii.  46,  with  xxviii,  1,  6).     The  Canaanites 
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who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  eonth  when  the 
Lnaelitee  made  their  attack  on  it  may  have  been  driven 
to  these  higher  and  more  barren  grounds  by  some 
otber  tribes,  possibly  by  the  Philistines  who  displaced 
ths  Avites,  also  dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut. 
ii,  23>      See  Kurtx,  Hial,  of  thi  Old  Covenantj  vol.  i, 

III.  Hidaj  of  the  Canaankuh  Race,— The  Israel, 
ites  were  delivered  from  Egypt  under  Moses,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  land  which  God 
had  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  country  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  as  described 
shove.  These  nations,  and  especially  the  six  or  seven 
10  frequently  mentioned  by  name,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy  (Exod. 
xxiii,  23;  Num.  xxxui,  63;  Deut.  xx,  16,  17).  The 
destruction,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
once.  The  |»omise  on  the  part  of  God  was  that  he 
would  **  put  out  those  nations  by  little  and  little,**  and 
the  conmand  to  the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it; 
the  reason  given  being  **  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
crease upon  thee"  (Exod.  xxiii,  29;  Deut.  vU,  22). 

The  dsstructive  war  commenced  with  an  attack  on 
the  Israelites  by  Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
issued  in  the  destruction  of  several  cities  in  the  ex> 
treme  soath  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name  of  Hor- 
mafa  was  given  (Num.  xxi,  1-3).  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  up  this  victory,  which  was  simply 
the  consequence  of  ui  unprovoked  assault  on  them ; 
bat  turning  back,  and  compassing  the  land  of  Edom, 
they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  countr}*  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Amorites.  Their  passage  being  refused,  and  an  at- 
tack made  on  them  by  Sthon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
they  not  only  forced  their  way  through  his  land,  but 
destroyed  its  inhabitants,  and,  proceeding  onward  to- 
ward the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and 
slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Rephaim, 
or  giants  (Deut.  iii,  11).  The  tract  of  which  they  thus 
became  possessed  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
oasseh.     See  Exode. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  took  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Several  cities,  however, 
still  held  oat,  particularly  Jebus,  afterward  Jerusalem, 
which  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V,  6X  and  Sidon,  which  seems  never  to  have  yielded  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom  it  was  nominally  allotted 
( Judg.  i,  31).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations  escaped,  and  were  frequently  strong 
enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the  Israel- 
ites. The  inhabitants  of  Gil>eon,  a  tribe  of  the  Hi- 
▼ites,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus  escaped  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Individuals 
from  among  the  Canaanites  seem,  in  later  times,  to 
have  united  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  peace,  but  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  places  of  honor  and  power: 
thus  Uriah,  one  of  David*s  captains,  was  a  Hittite 
<1  Chron.  xi,  41).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  had  attained  its  highest  glory  and  greatest 
power,  an  the  remnants  of  these  nations  were  made 
tributary,  and  bond-service  was  exacted  from  them 
(I  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  been 
cither  wholly  destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes. 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the  book 
of  Joshua;  and  the  opinion  that  the  Gergesenes,  or 
Gadarenes,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were  their  de- 
scendants, has  little  evidence,  except  the  similarity 
of  names,  to  support  it  (RoeeumQller,  Scholia  in  Gen. 
X,  16;  Reland,  Paltestina,  i,  27,  p.  1.38).  The  Anakites 
were  completely  destroyed  by  Joshua  except  in  three 
ritiei,  Gaaa,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh,  xi,  21-23);  and 
(ho  powerful  nation  of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  de- 
ll.—E 
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feated  and  continually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were 
at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  43).  Even  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  there  were  survivors 
of  five  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  with  whom  alliances 
had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  commands 
which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of  the  Canaanites, 
according  to  ancient  tradition  (see  D'Herbelot,  Bib' 
Hoth,  OrieiU,  s.  v.  Falusthin),  left  the  land  of  Cana;in 
on  the  approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coust 
of  Africa  (to  Armenia,  according  to  Ritter,  Erdk.  vii, 
585).  Prooopius  (J)e  Bello  Vandalico,  ii,  10)  relates 
that  there  wtfe  in  Numidia,  at  Tigisis  {Tinyit),  two 
columns,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  Phoenician  char- 
acters, '*  We  are  those  who  fled  ft'om  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue.'*  (See  Bochart,  Phaltg, 
i,  24;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  AfoteSt  art,  31,  vol  i,  p. 
176,  Smith's  trausL;  Bachiene,  I,  ii,  I  sq.;  Michaelis, 
Spicileg.  i,  166  sq.;  Uamelsveld,  iii,  81  sq.)  See 
Phcemcia. 

lY.  Charaderittics,  —  Beyond  their  chariots  (see 
above)  we  have  no  clew  to  any  manners  or  customs 
of  the  Canaanites.  Like 
the  Phoenicians,  they  were 
probably  given  to  com- 
merce, and  thus  the  name 
doubtless  became  in  later 
times  an  occasional  syno- 
nym for  a  merchant  (Job 
x'li,  6;  Prov.  xxxi,  24; 
comp.  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  11; 
Hos.  xii,  2 ;  Zeph.  i,  11. 
See  Kenrick,  PhcndciOy  p. 
232).  Under  the  name 
Kan  na  they  appear  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments, 
distinguished  by  a  coat  of 
mail  and  helmet,  and  the 
use  of  spears,  javelins,  and 
a  battle-axe  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
i,  403,  abridgm.). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  x 
be  rightly  understood — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  af- 
finity between  their  lanjniage  and  that  of  the  Israelitca 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is  the 
fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob,  shortly  after  their  entrance 
to  the  country,  seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them, 
and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and 
places  which  we  posse!>s  are  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
Such  are  Melchizedek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera,  Eph- 
rath,  and  also  a  great  numl)er  of  the  names  of  placet. 
(For  an  examination  of  this  interesting  but  obscure 
subject,  sre  Gcsenius,  Hebr,  Spr.  p.  223-225.)  See 
Canaan,  Language  of. 

The  **  Nethinim,"  or  servants  of  the  Temple,  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. See  Nethinim.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar  sources, 
there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in  the  lists 
of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezra  ii,  43-54 ; 
Neh.  vii,  46-56.  Several  of  the  names  in  these  cata- 
logues, such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim;  Nephushim,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubt- 
less others  would  be  found  on  examination.  1  he  (^il  - 
eonites  especially  were  native  Canaanites,  who,  al- 
though reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  were  allowed  to 
exist  among  the  Israelites.     See  Gibeonite. 

V.  Conquest  of  Can'tnn. — The  arbitrary  and  forci- 
ble invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
the  violent  and  absolute  dispossession  of  its  inhabit- 
ants by  them,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  property 
— above  all,  the  avowed  purpose  and  actual  warfare 
of  utter  extermination  on  their  part  respecting  those 
who  had  never  misused  them,  against  whom  they 
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conld  neither  exhibit  nor  pretend  to  any  sach  claim 
as  is  acknowledged  as  a  cause  of  hostility  or  right  to 
the  BoU  among  civilized  nations,  has  given  grave  of- 
fence to  modem  rationalists,  and  occasioned  no  little 
di6Scult7  to  pious  believers  in  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  example  has  even  been  pleaded  in 
justification  of  the  shameful  outrages  committed  by 
Christians  upon  the  North- American  Indians,  as  it 
was  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  savage  campaigns 
against  the  peaceful  and  highly  cultivated  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  relent- 
less spirit  evinced  in  the  sanguinary  history  of  the 
Exode  was  largely  reflected  in  the  9tem  and  martial 
zeal  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans.  Without  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  details  of  the  war  under 
Joshua,  which  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  punishment  of  Achan  [q.  v.], 
who,  by  reason  of  his  complicity  with  the  Canaan  ites 
in  respect  to  the  ban  against  them,  was  regarded  as  a 
traitor,  and  dealt  with  summarily,  as  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, or  rather  by  *Mynch-law")  appears  to  have  tran- 
scended even  the  rigorous  programme  contemplated 
in  its  inception,  although  it  probably  went  no  farther 
in  severity  than  the  rude  jud.xment  of  those  charged 
with  or  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  deem- 
ed needful  for  the  ends  in  view,  we  are  yet  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  the  meas- 
ure, as  a  whole,  has  been  defended  or  may  be  justi- 
fied; and  this  is  the  more  imperative,  inasmuch  as  the 
warfare  and  occupation  themselves  were  not  simply 
iujered  while  in  progress,  or  passed  over  as  unavoid- 
able after  their  occurrence,  but  positively,  repeatedly, 
and  strictly  enjoined,  with  all  their  essential  features 
of  so-called  atrocity  or  injustice,  by  special  divine 
command,  accompinied  by  the  most  awful  sanctions 
direct  firnm  heaven  itself.  The  question  properly  re- 
lates to  two  somewhat  distinct  points:  1.  The  right 
oftlie  Israelites  to  the  territory  itself,  and,  2.  The  mo- 
rality of  warfare  in  which  no  quarter  was  to  be  given, 
and  no  property  of  the  enemy  to  be  spared ;  the  con- 
sideration of  these,  however,  is  so  connected,  both  in 
the  similarity  of  the  objections  and  the  common  ground 
of  vindication,  that  we  may  most  conveniently  treat 
them  together. 

"Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dif- 
ficulty, that  an  allotment  of  the  world  was  made  by 
Noah  to  his  three  sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  tho 
I^nd  of  Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Shciii ;  that  the 
descendants  of  Ham  were  therefore  usurpers  and  in- 
terlopers, and  that,  on  this  f?round,  the  Israelites,  as 
the  descendants  of  Shcm,  hod  the  riirht  to  dispossess 
them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Epiphanius,  who 
thus  answered  the  objection  of  the  ManichsBans.  Oth- 
ers justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  Canaanitcs 
were  the  first  aggressors — a  justification  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Michaeli:*,  to  whom  we  must  refer  for  a 
Icn^hcned  investigation  of  the  subject  (Tmum  of  Mo- 
sesj  §  29,  vol.  i,  p.  111-179,  Smith's  transl.),  dissatis- 
fied with  these  and  other  attempted  apologies,  asserts 
that  the  Israelites  had  a  ri^ht  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
as  the  common  pasture-land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  undisturbed  possession  and  appropria- 
tion of  it  ftom  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt ;  that  this  claim  had  never  l>een 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Canaan  ites, 
and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took  possession 
of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  Tho  same  hypoth- 
esis is  maintained  by  Jahn  {Hebrew  CmunontPecUthj 
ch.  ii,  §  X,  Stowe*s  transl.).  In  the  Frigments  at- 
tached to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  (iv, 
95,  96)  another  ground  of  justification  is  sought  in  the 
supposed  identity  of  race  of  the  £  ryptian  dynasty 
under  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  with  tho 
tribes  that  overran  Canaan,  so  that  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  was  merely  an  net  of  retributive  justice 
for  the  injuries  which  their  compatriots  in  Egypt  had 


inflicted  on  the  Israelites.  To  all  these  and  similar 
attempts  to  justify,  on  the  ground  of  kgal  rights  the 
forcible  occupation  of  the  land  b}*  the  Israelitea,  and 
the  extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected  that  no  sach 
reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  rec- 
ord. The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of  exterminatioo  is 
there  rested  simply  on  the  divine  command  to  do  so. 
That  the  Israelites  were  instruments  in  6od*s  hand  is 
a  lesson  not  only  continually  impreasod  on  their  minds 
by  the  teaching  of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  de- 
feat whenever  they  relied  on  their  own  strength. 
That  there  may  have  been  grounds  of  justification,  on 
the  plea  of  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  quite  clear,  from 
the  numerous  attempts  to  find  what  these  groandt 
were,  that  they  are  not  stited  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  to  seek  for  them  as  though  they  were  necesciary 
to  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on  which  alone  their 
justification  can  be  safely  rested — the  express  com- 
mand of  Ood. 

*'  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shifting  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we'  exculpate  the 
Israelites  from  the  charges  of  robbery  and  murder,  in 
their  making  war  without  lepfd  ground,  we  lower  the 
character  of  the  Being  whose  commands  they  obeyed, 
and  throw  doubt  on  those  commands  being  really 
given  by  God.     This  has  indeed  been  a  favorite  ob- 
jection of  infidels  to  the  divine  authori^  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Such  objectors  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cape by  flight,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  our  notions 
of  justice  than  a  destroying  flood,  or  earthquake,  or 
pestilence.     Again,  whether  the  fact  of  making  a 
chosen  nation  of  His  wonhippers  the  instrument  of 
punishing  those  whose  wickedness  was  notorionslr 
great,  did  not  much  more  impressively  vindicate  his 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  *will  not  give  his 
^lor}'  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  image*,' 
than  if  the  punishment  had  been  brought  about  by 
natural  causes.     Such  considerations  as  these  must, 
we  apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  injustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.     But  then  it  is  objected  far- 
ther that  such  an  arrangement  is  fraught  with  evil  to 
those  who  are  made  the  instruments  of  punishment, 
and,  as  an  example,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abosed 
by  all  who  have  the  power  to  persecute.     As  to  the 
first  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  remembered  tbat 
the  cnniiict  of  the  war  was  never  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites ;  that  they  were  conthiaally  remind- 
ed that  it  was  for  the  wickedness  of  those  nations  that 
they  were  driven  out;  and,  above  all,  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  seduced  into  idolatry,  an  evil  to  which  they  wcru 
especially  prone.     As  to  the  example,  it  can  apply  to 
no  case  where  there  is  not  an  equally  c!ear  expression 
of  God's  will.     A  person  without  such  a  commission 
has  no  more  right  to  plead  the  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  justification  of  his  exterminating  or  e\'en  har- 
assing those  whom  he  imagines  to  be  God*s  enemies^ 
than  to  plead  the  example  of  Moses  in  justification  of 
his  promulgating  a  new  law  purporting  to  come  from 
God.     In  a  word,  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  this  alone,  that  they 
were  clearly  commissioned  by  God  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  judgment,  thus  at  once  giving  public  testi- 
mony to,  and  receiving  an  awful  impression  of  His 
power  and  authority,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  check 
the  outrageous  idolatry  into  which  almost  the  whole 
World  had  sunk.*' 

See  Kitto.  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i,  886  sq.;  also 
D  lily  Bible  JUutir,  ii,  285  sq. ;  Bp.  Sherlock,  IFoHb,  v  ; 
Drew,  Script.  Studies,  p.  122  sq. ;  Palev,  Serm(m9n  p. 
429 ;  MUl,  Sermons  (1845),  p.  117 ;  Simeon,  Work^^  ii 
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596;  Scott,  The  ExUrpatioH  of  the  Cunaanitet  (Ser- 
noM,  i,  293  aq.);  Pitman,  Dettmction  of  the  Canaan- 
itet  {Eader  Serm.  i,  481  sq.) ;  Bp.  Mants,  ExterminO' 
tmoftkt  Canaamtet  {Sermons,  iii,  185  sq.);  Benjoin, 
Vmdicatum,  etc  (Lond.  1797) ;  Stiebritz,  De  juslUia 
itlH  adv.  Canamtat  (Hal.  1759);  Robert,  Caiua  belU 
Itraelitici  eubr.  Cananaas  (Marb.  1778);  Nonne,  De 
jtutltM  armorwn  IsraeUtarum  adv.  CananaoB  (Brem. 
1755);  Schubert,  Dejutiiita  beUi  m  Cananact  (Greifsw. 
1767);  Heogstenberg,  Authenticity  of  the  Ptntateuch, 
u,387sq. 

CAXAANITE,  or  rather  CASANrrE  (Received 
Text  [with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus],  6  Kavarinjc ;  Co- 
des A,  Kavaviinic ;  Lacbm.  with  B  C,  o  Kavavaloc ; 
D,  Xavavaioc ;  Vulg.  Chinaneiu),  the  desii^nation  of 
the  apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as  "Simon  Ze- 
lotes."  It  occurs  in  Matt,  x,  4 ;  Mark  iii,  18.  This 
word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  that 
being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  Sept  and  the  N.  T. 
Xavavaiog  =  *^3?33  (comp.  Matt,  xr,  22  with  Mark 
vil,  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has  been  suggested, 
a  native  of  Kana,  since  that  would  probably  be  Ka- 
virJK.     But  it  comes  from  the  Heb.  X3^,  kasma', 

uakmt,  or  rather  ^m  the  Chaldee  "fiUp,  Kaman'^  or 
Syriac  KoHenyeh,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fac- 
tion of  '*the  Zealots'* — so  prominent  in  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Talm.  coL  2060).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of 
tike  Peshito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  is  Z17- 
XwTK^  Zelotes^  and  this  Luke  (vi,  15;  Acts  i,  13)  has 
oonvctly  preserved.  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  the  utli- 
er  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriac  word, 
as  the  Sept.  did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Curcton  does  (^Nttrian 
Rec.  Ixxxvii),  thet  they  mistook  the  word  for  Kena'- 
Mgeh  =  XafavacoCt  A  Canaanite  or  descendant  of 
('anaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning  was 
aft<>rward  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codex  Bezc  (D)  and  the  Vulgate  above. 
The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has  doubtless  led  many  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
altered  to  '*Kananite,"  or  some  other  form  (as  was 
done  in  the  late  revision  by  the  Am.  Bib.  Society, 
whose  "standard**  text  had  **  Cananite*')  distin.iruish- 
eti  from  the  well-known  one  in  which  it  now  stands. 
iieeZKLOTES. 

Cancellazii  (Chancellors,  lay),  one  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  servant)  of  the  ancient  Church  and  ! 
clet^.  'The  precise  nature  of  their  duties  is  doubtful. 
RiDj^ham  supposes  them  to  have  had  some  such  cffice 
in  the  Church  as  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  state, 
and  that  they  acted  as  guards  of  the  judge's  consistor}'. 
<  Hbers  suppose  them  to  have  l)een  identical  with  the 
rymiici  or  defenaores.,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  to  act  as  superintendents  of 
the  eoptote,  and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the  cele- 
liration  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  Church.*' 
—Bingham,  Orig,  Ecclee,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xi,  §  6 ;  Farrar, 

£cri.  Did.  S.  V.  I 

Cancelli,  a  lattice  or  balustrade ;  the  rail  separa- 
tini;  the  altar  from  the  nave,  in  ancient  churches,  was 
called  caneetU.    See  Chancel. 

Cancellus,  a  word  occasionally  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  ptJpiU  As  the  size  of  churches  increased, 
preaching  in  the  chancel  became  very  difficult,  and  it 
often  happened  that  the  officiating  bishop  or  presby- 
ter was  inaudible  on  account  of  his  great  distance  from 
the  people.  Hence  a  custom  was  introduced  of  plac- 
ing a  mufgetbtai,  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  preacher  de- 
livered the  sermon,  in  front  of  the  partition  which  di- 
vided the  chancel  from  the  nave.  It  was  therefore 
ejlled,  in  consequence  of  its  position,  cancellus, — Fur- 
rjr,  £ce.'.  Diet,  s.  ▼. 


Can'^dacd  (KavdaKY/ :  Hiller  compares  the  Ethio- 
pic  *^3p,  he  ruled,  and  p*1,  a  slave,  as  the  Ethiopian 
kings  are  still  in  Oriental  phrase  styled  *' prince  of 
servants'*  [Simonis,  Onom,  N,  T,  p.  88]  ;  but  the  name 
itself  is  written  *^3*13n,  ckanddki,  in  Ethiopic ;  comp. 

Ludolf,  Hist,  jEth.  iii,  2,  7),  was  the  name  of  that 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (^  fiaai\i<Taa  AiOwvwi') 
whose  high  treasurer  (tvvovxog,  *' eunuch,"  i.  e. 
chamberlain)  was  converted  to  ChriFtianity  under  the 
preaching  of  Philip  the  EvangelL^t  (Acts  viii,  27), 
A.D.  80.  The  country  over  which  she  ruled  was  not, 
as  some  writers  allege,  what  is  known  to  us  as  Abys- 
sinia ;  it  was  that  region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Mtroi,  and  is  pupposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  present  province  of  AtVara,  lying  between 
13^  and  18^  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Atl)ara  (Astaboras 
or  Tacazze)  on  tiie  right,  and  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  the  Nile  on  the  left,  it  was  some- 
times designated  the  "island**  of  MeroS;  but  the  an- 
cient kingdom  appears  to  have  extended  at  one  period 
to  the  north  of  the  island  as  far  as  Mount  Berkal. 
The  city  of  Meru6  stood  near  the  present  Assour, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Shendy ;  and  the  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  ruins  found  not  only  there,  but 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins, 
seen  only  at  a  distance  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
have  since  keen  minutely  examined  and  accurately 
described  by  Cailliaud  (  Voyage  a  Meroe\  R&ppel  (i?et- 
sen  m  Nubien,  etc.),  and  other  travellers.  Mero£,  from 
being  long  the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia,  became  one  of  the 
richest  countries  upon  earth ;  the  "  merchandise"  and 
wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xlv,  14)  was  the  theme  of  the 
poets  both  of  Palestine  and  Greece ;  and,  since  much 
of  that  affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  cof- 
fers, the  circumetance  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase 
ira<nyc  r^C  7a?»?C?  ^^ott  the  treasure"  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  is  further  interesting  to  know,  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  various  authors  (comp.  the  **  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  who  visited  Solomon,  and  see  Joseptius,  Ant, 
viii,  6,  6),  that  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  Ethiopia  Prefer  was  under  the  rule  of 
female  sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of 
"  Candace,"  which  was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  distinctive  title,  common  to  every  successive  queen, 
like  *' Pharaoh"  and  **  Ptolemy"*  to  the  kings  of 
E'jrypt,  and  "  Cesar*'  to  the  emperors  of  Home.  Thus 
Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  vi,  29)  says  that  the  centurions 
whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the  country  reported 
"that  a  woman  reigned  over  Mero£  called  Canilace,  a 
name  which  had  descended  to  the  queens  for  many 
ycarp.*'  Strabo  bIfo  (p.  8^0,  ed.  Casaub.)  speaks  of  a 
warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Candace,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  same  whom  Dion  Cassius  (liv, !»)  de- 
scribes as  queen  of  the  "Ethiopians  living  above  (Att/^) 
Eg3'pt.'*  In  B.C.  22  she  had  invaded  E^ypt,  and  soon 
afterward  insulted  the  Romans  on  the  Ethiopian  fron- 
tier of  Egypt.  Caius  Petronius,  the  governor  of  the 
latter  province,  marched  against  the  Ethiopians,  and, 
having  defeated  them  in  the  field,  took  Pselca,  and 
then  crossing  the  sands  which  had  long  before  proved 
fatal  to  Cnmbyses,  advanced  to  Premnis,  a  Ptrong  po- 
sition. He  next  attacked  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  took  and  destroyed  it ;  but  then  retired  to 
Premnis,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  whom  the  warlike 
queen  assailed,  but  they  were  relieved  I  y  Petronius. 
She  was  still  later  treated  favorably  by  Augustus. 
She  is  said  to  have  lost  one  eye  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clrtss.  Biog.  s.  v.).  This  Napata,  by  Dion  called  Te- 
nape,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  ne^ir  Mount  Berkal, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  second  MeroC ;  and  there  is 
still  in  that  neighborhood  (where  there  are  likewise 
many  splendid  ruins)  a  village  which  bears  the  ver}" 
similar  name  of  Aftratce,    Eusebius,  who  flourished  in 
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the  (huTtb  cantory,  mt*  UuI  in  hia  day  tta«  qawM  of 
Kthiopia  continued  to  bs  called  Oindace  (Jtwt.  Ecct. 
ii,  1, 10).  A  cDrioDi  coaliTauition  ortbe  (act  of  remals 
sovcteigDty  havini;  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  iiu  been  re- 
Burlwd  on  the  exutiog  monumenti  at  the  country. 


__Ci.a»!!~i. 


Andtal  EUiioplui  Qoho  triumpUns  over  OiitlTea. 

Thos,  on  the  brg""'  Bepalchral  pyramid  near  Amout, 

waniul',  irith  the  tvyal  eniif^a  on  her  head,  drs)^  for- 
ward a  number  of  captivea  v  ulTerint^  to  the  godi ; 
on  another  cnmpartment  she  ia  in  a  warlilie  habit, 
aliout  to  destmy  the  same  group.  Heeren,  after  de- 
■critiiiiK  the  monumenta  at  Na)(a,  or  Naka,  aoutheoat 
of  Sbendy,  aaya,  "  It  ia  evident  that  these  repreaenla- 
tions  poeseai  many  pecullaritiea,  and  that  the 
pure  Egyptian.  The  moat  remaAable  diffe 
peara  in  the  penwns  ofljring.  The  queens  appear  with 
the  kin:ni ;  and  not  merely  a«  prcnentin|{  oSeringF,  hnt 
aa  faenlnei  and  conquerora.  Notlilug  of  thia  kind  has 
yet  been  discovered  on  the  E.-yptlan  reliefs,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Xubia.  It  may  therefore  iritb  certainty  bj 
concluded  that  tbey  ore  aubjecCa  peculiar  to  Ethiopia. 
AmoDg  the  Ethiopians,  aara  Strtibo(p.  1177),  the  wom- 
en also  are  arm^.  Herodotus  (ii,  lOD)  mentions  a 
Nitocri^  among  the  ancientqneens  of  Ethiopia.  Upon 
the  relief  [on  the  monnmenl  at  Kalabslio]  representing 
theconquealnfEthiopiaby  Seaostris,  tharaiaa  qUMm, 
with  her  son",  who  appears  Iwfnre  him  as  a  captive" 
(lleeren,  On  the  yationa  of  Afric,  Ii,  809).  The  name 
Candace,  or  Kaodahai,  appcara  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 


amenta  on  a  royal  cartouche,  followed  by  the  deter- 
minative sign  for  a  woman.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  when  Bruce  was  at  Shendy,  the  govemmonl  of 
the  district  waa  in  the  hands  of  a  female  railed  SitUna, 
i.  e.  the  lady  or  mistress.  He  sHys,  "  There  is  a  tra- 
dition there  thst  a  woman,  whtpw  name  waa  Hcnda- 
qn^  once  governed  all  that  countr^\  whence  we  might 
imagine  that  thia  was  part  of  the  kin'/dom  of  Can- 
dacoi  for,  writing  thia  name  In  Greek  letters,  it  will 
coma  (o  be  no  other  than  Hendaqug,  the  native  or 
mialress  of  Chendi  nr  Chandi"  (TravU  to  diicarer  At 
Sova  n/lhe  fTit-.  Iv,  S29;  comp.  i,  S05).  It  l^  true 
that,  the  name  KnndakA  being  fhreign  (o  tho  Jews,  it 
Is  In  vain  to  seek  with  Calm*t  for  its  etymi^ogy  in  i 
Hebrew,  Imt  tbe  conjectural  derivotlnH  proposed  hy  . 
Bruce  U  wholly  iuadmiawlile ;  nor  is  the  attempt  (see  I 
above)  of  Hiller  to  trace  Its  meaning  la  the  Ethio[HC  ; 
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laD;-nage  much  more  satiafactory.     De  Dieu  asserts, 

on  the  authority  of  eccleeioslical  tradition,  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  queen  mentioned  b  tbe  Acta  waa 
l-aeaia,  and  that  of  her  chamlierloln  JuiMcJi,  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  form  of  Judaism  was  at  this  period 
professed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  an  in 
theneighboringcountry  of  Abyssinia.  Iren«ns(iii,  12) 
■nd  Euseblua  (/TiM.  Eecl.  ii.  1)  ascribe  to  Condace's 
'  '«■  her  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the 
ligation  of  the  Gwpel  throughout  her  kingdom  j 
and  with  this  agrees  the  Abyssinian  tradition  that  ha 

IB  likewise  the  apostle  of  TigrA,  that  part  of  Abjs. 

lia  which  lay  nearest  to  Msro{> ;  it  is  added  that  he 
afterward  preached  the  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
also  in  tbe  island  uf  Ceylon,  where  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. (See  TiUemont,  J/cn.  Hut.  Ecd.  lorn,  ii.; 
Baanage,  Extrdlall.  anliSaioB.  p.  118;  Ludolf,  Com- 
ncK.  ad  Hitl.  ^iJiiap.  p.  89;  Wolf,  Curtt,  ii.  IIS; 
Amtrian  Piab.  Rcfira,  April,  1865.)     See  Ethiopian 

CandlduB,  an  Arian  writer,  who  flourished  aboat 
364,  and  Is  tho  author  of  a  book  addressed  to  Harins 
VictorlnuB.  de  ameratione  Dixini.  which,  together  with 
tbe  answer  of  Victorinus,  is  extant.  It  will  be  found 
in  Zelgler's  Commentary  on  Genesis  (Basle.  IMS,  fol.). 
A  fngment  of  an  epistle  of  Candidns  to  Vlctorinna  ia 
preserved  by  Mabillon,  Anaiecla,  iv,  ISi. — Cave,  IlitL 
La.,  Aitio  8G4 1  Landon,  Ecct.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Candla,  *^9,  aer,  a  Inmp,  as  elsewhere  raodetedg 
XixvoQ,  a  lighl,  as  elsewhere. 

I.  Honses  in  tbe  East  were,  thm  the  Molest  times, 
lighted  up  with  lamps,  and  those  of  the  Hebrewa  prol>* 
ably  resembled  such  as  we  find  depicted  in  the  tomb* 
at  Thebes.  Job,  describing  the  destructlan  of  a  family 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  renderhig  one  of  their  lufai- 
Mtbns  desolate,  says.  "  The  light  shall  be  dark  in  bia 

I  Uliemacle,  and  bis  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him" 
I  (xviii.  6;  xxi,  17).  On  the  other  hand,  when  God 
j  promises  to  give  David  a  lamp  always  In  Jemaalena,  it 
Ib  an  ossuranCR  thut  his  house  should  never  become 
desolate.  In  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  to  extinguish 
the  light  in  an  aivrtment  is  a  convertible  phrase  for 
I  total  destruction  (Job  xxv,  10).  A  burning  lamp  ia, 
j  on  the  other  hand,  a  svmlml  of  prosperity  (Job  xiii, 
I  3).  Maillet,  in  his  l^ret  iE-gptt.  say-,  "  The  houses 
I  in  Eg}'pt  are  never  without  ll)ihta ;  they  barn  btmpa 
!  all  the  night  lon^;,  and  in  every  occupied  apartmenL 
So  requisite  to  tbe  comfort  of  a  family  is  this  cuatom 
reckoned,  thst  the  poorest  people  would  ratber  retrench 
a  part  of  tbelr  food  than  neglect  it."  Rolwrta,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  passage,  "  I  wilt  se  ^rch  Jemaalem  with 
candles"  (Zeph.  \.Vl),  remark*,  '■  Doea  a  man  declare 

aesrch  thee  with  lamps ;'  ■  Yes,  yes,  I  wlU  look  intn 
that  affair  with  lamps  j'  '  What,  have  your  lamps  gona 
out?     Vou  see  I  am  not  guilty.' "     See  Lamp. 

There  aremnnngraphs  bearing  on  tbisauhject  as  fol- 
lows;  U.\V.MQller,i>e;Mn-i»)£6vii"«./Mrrwi(Altiirf. 
1705);  J.  J.  MOller,  Or  Be(.  Xiryvoroip  (Jen.  16611  : 
SchiirzHeisch,  itrii/mHtAiu sncru (in his Oiwnv.xxv): 
Stockiiausen,  De  ntlta  et  attt  ftnntMEfa  amtiquo  (Tr.  ^ 
Rh.  l-iB).     See  CANDLEsncK. 

II.  OanUetinCiriiliaKWoriluji 1,  Rumim  OlnvA. 

—The  practice  was  proliably  derived  from  heathen  anit 
Jewhh  wnRhip.  Some  Roman  writers  ascribe  ita  ori- 
gin to  the  early  Christians,  who,  prevented  bv  pem^s- 
cution  from  worxhipping  In  daylight,  held  their  mret- 
Inga  under  ground,  where  artificiHl  light  was  needrd 
(Claude  de  Vert,  Eplicnliim  da  Ch-rmntiet  de  ttglUty 
Others  (e.  g.  Brruier.  Diet,  dt  Theoli^,  a.  v.)  quota 
the  book  of  Revelat'on,  wherein  mention  is  mad* 
of  "candles"  and  golden  "candlesticks,"  in  support 
of  tbe  usage,  and  also  the  Apotlolicat  Cm-mi  (Can.  4), 
where  mention  is  made  of  "nil  for  the  holy  lamp." 
Bergier  nl«o  cites  Jerome  (eoofm  Vifnlmttiui*,  c.  Z)  in 
support  of  the  use  of  ligbU  la  wonhlp ;  bat  tha  pau- 
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nge  eited  simply  speaks  of  a  nsage  in  the  Eastern 
CboTch  of  lighting  candles  when  the  Gospels  were 
read  as  a  uTmbol  of  joy  at  receivin;^  the  light  Je- 
rome expressly  says  the  usage  did  not  exist  in  the 
West,  thoagh  he  seems  to  justify  the  lighting  of  can- 
dles atid  lamps  bef(»'e  the  tombs  of  the  mart}TS.  See 
Lamps.  The  use  of  candles  in  the  wc>rship  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  sym- 
bolize Christ  as  the  "true  light/'  and  also  of  the  in- 
jancdon  of  Christ  to  his  followers  to  be  **  the  lights  of 
men"  (Matt,  v,  14, 16). 

The  principal  solemnities  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
iFhich  candles  are  used  are  the  mass,  the  administra- 
tiuns  of  the  sacraments,  the  benedictions  and  proces- 
sions. They  are  also  frequently  employed  before  the 
statues  and  images  of  the  saints,  and  many  use  them 
at  their  private  devotions,  especially  while  praying  for 
the  dead.  Numerous  liturgical  prescriptions  regulate 
their  use.  They  must  be,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, of  wax,  and  their  color  Is  generally  white  or 
yellow,  but  rarely  red.  The  Pcuckal  candU  is  a  large 
candle  to  which  five  grains  at  incense  are  attached  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  most  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es it  is  lighted  with  a  newly-made  fire  on  Easter  eve. 
Aihan  Butler  aays  that  '*  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavta 
(6th  century),  has  left  us  two  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
bleasiag  of  this  candle.  From  him  we  learn  that  drop- 
pings or  particles  of  the  wax  thereof,  after  Low  Sun- 
day, were  distributed  among  the  people,  who  burnt 
them  in  their  houses  against  the  influence  of  evil 
fpirits,  in  which  there  was  no  superstition  if  the  ef- 
fect was  not  certainly  expected,  because  it  was  hoped 
for  and  asked  of  God  through  the  public  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  Church,  ditected  for  that  end  (!)  The 
paschal  candle  is  an  emblem  of  Christ  rising  firom  the 
dead,  the  light  of  the  wurld,  and  is  a  sign  which  an- 
nounces to  us  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  resurrection. 
The  five  grains  of  frankincense  fixed  in  it  symboUciil- 
ly  represent  his  five  precious  wounds,  and  the  embalm- 
ing of  his  body  at  his  burial,  and  again  in  the  grave, 
by  the  devout  persons  who  brought  spices  to  his 
monument.  This  great  candle  anciently  gave  light 
daring  the  watching  in  the  church  on  Easter-eve  in 
the  night.  The  tripk  axndU  arising  fh)m  one  stock 
siimilies  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God,  or  the  li^ht 
of  the  Triune  God  shining  to  the  world  through  Christ. 
This  only  bums  during  the  office  of  holy  Saturday 
morning ;  after  which  it  is  taken  away,  and  no  more 
made  use  of,  not  even  on  Easter-day.** — Butler, /ea«/« 
tmd  Fasts  (Treat,  vl,  ch.  viii). 

2.  In  ike  Protestant  Churcha.— The  Lutheran  Church, 
after  the  Reformation,  retained  the  uBe  of  lights  on  the 
altar;  the  Reformed  churches  abolished  it.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  the  "  Injunctions  of  Edward  Vl'* 
(1M7)  forbade  the  use  of  lightn,  *' except  of  two  lights 
upon  the  hi^h  altar  before  the  sacrament,  which,  for 
the  signification  that  Chrift  is  the  ver}'  true  light  of 
the  world,  they  shall  suffer  to  remain  still.*'  In  ca- 
thedral churches  these  twv.'  lights  were  generally  kept 
on  the  altar,  but  not  lighted ;  and  the  great  writers 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  wrote  against 
the  use  of  lights  as  tending  to  idolatry.  So  the  Hom- 
ily "  On  the  Peril  of  Idolatry**  quotes  I^Actantius  as 
follows:  **Seemeth  he  to  be  in  his  right  mind  who 
ofiereth  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  light  the  light  of  a  wax 
candle  for  a  giit?  He  reqoireth  another  light  of  us, 
which  is  not  smoky,  but  bright  and  clear,  even  the 
Ili^ht  of  the  mind  and  understanding.  Their  (the 
httithen)  goda,  because  they  be  earthly,  have  need  of 
Ii$(ht,  lest  they  remain  in  darkness ;  whose  worship- 
pem,  because  they  understand  no  heavenly  thing,  do 
draw  reli^on,  which  they  use,  down  to  the  earth.** 
The  Homily  adds :  *'  Thus  far  I^ctantins,  and  much 
more,  too  long  here  to  write,  of  candle-lighting  in  tem- 
ples before  images  and  idols  for  rclitrion ;  whereby  ap- 
peareth  both  the  foolishness  thereof,  and  also  that  in 
opinkm  and  act  we  do  agree  altogether  in  our  candle 


religion  with  the  Gentile  idolaters.'*  The  Homily 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  candle  worship  is  closely  con- 
nected with  superstition  and  idolatry.  Jeremy  Ta}-- 
lor  says  of  the  Papists :  "  This  is  plain  by  their  public 
and  authorized  treatment  of  their  images ;  they  conse- 
crate them ;  they  hope  in  them ;  they  expect  gifts  and 
graces  ftrom  them ;  they  clothe  them  and  crown  them ; 
they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them  ;  they  kiss  thrm ; 
they  bow  their  head  and  knee  before  them ;  ihey  Kght 
vp  tapers  and  lamps  to  Mfm,  wMck  is  a  eUrect  consump' 
live  sacrifice ;  they  do  to  their  images  as  the  heathen 
do  to  theirs ;  these  are  the  words  of  Irenseup,  by  which 
he  reproves  the  folly  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures 
of  Christ  and  Pythagoras,  and  other  eminent  persons." 
In  the  so-called  **  Tractarian'*  revival  of  Romish 
usages  in  18i^2  und  the  following  years,  the  practice 
of  putting  candles  on  *'  the  altar,"  and  lighting  them 
on  certaui  festival  dayp,  was  resumed.  In  the  recent 
"Ritualistic**  revival  (1^65)  the  practice  has  become 
quite  common  in  the  hands  eppecially  of  young  curates 
of  a  Romanizing  turn.  They  defend  the  legality  of  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  the  rubric  preceding  the 
'*  order  for  n*.omlng  and  evening  prayer  throughout 
the  year**  admits  the  use  of  "  all  ornaments  of  the 
church  that  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI  ;**  while  the  Injunction,  cited  above, 
allows  two  lights  to  be  kept  on  the  altar.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  argued  (1)  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  is  properly  no  altar,  but  only  a  communion 
table ;  (2)  that,  in  fact,  the  two  lights  spoken  of  were 
never  lighted  in  the  early  days  aftf  r  the  Reformation, 
even  in  the  cathedrals  in  which  thev  were  retained  • 
and  (3)  that  the  use  of  candles  Is  only  a  part  of  an 
idolatrous  system  of  w  orship.     See  Lamps  ;  Cakdlb- 

MA8. 

III.  For  the  popish  ceremony  of  "cursing  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,'*  see  Bell. — Boissonnet,  DtTtionnenre 
des  Cerimonifs,  s.  v.  Cierge^  Chandelier ;  Mariigny,  Diet, 
des  Antiquit^s  Ckritiennes,  s.  v.  Cierge ;  Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccles.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ill,  §  11 ;  Goode,  Ceremonial  ofOie 
Church  of  England^  §  9 ;  Hook.  Chvreh  Lidionary  (de* 
fends  candles),  s.  v.  IJghts  on  the  A  liar. 

CaodlemaB,  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  feast  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  on  the  2d  of 
February,  the  fortieth  after  Christmas,  and  therefore 
celebrated  as  that  on  which  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin took  place  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  Greek  Church  call- 
ed it  vtratravrrj.festvm  otcvrsusy  the  feast  of  the  meet- 
ing (see  Luke  ii,  25) ;  t\fo  festvm  prenntatiofds  Simtoms 
ct  AfmcB ;  festum  Simeonis;  the  feast  of  the  presentation 
of  Simeon  and  Anna,  or  simply  of  Simeon.  The  name 
festwn  candelarvm  or  /tmiinvm,  the  feast  of  lights  (or 
Candlemas),  came  into  use  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
introduction  of  candles  into  the  service  of  the  procesi* 
sions  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  On  this  day  the  Ro- 
manists consecrate  all  the  candles  and  tapers  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year.  At 
Rome  the  pope  performs  that  ceremony  himself,  and 
distributes  wax  candles  to  the  cardinals  and  others, 
who  carry  them  in  procession  through  the  great  hall 
of  the  pope's  palace.  Luther  retained  the  festival  as 
"a  festival  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  on  this  day 
manifested  himself  when  he  was  borne  into  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  presented  to  the  Lord."  In 
many  Lutheran  churches  it  is  still  celebrated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  festival  was  abandoned  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  festival  are  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Februan  or  purificatory  rites  of 
paganism,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  which 
are  briefly  descrilied  hy  Ovid  (Fast,  ii).  Pope  Sergius 
(A.D.  (i4i)  has  the  credit  of  transferring  this  "  false 
maumetry  and  untrue  belief,"  as  it  is  styled  by  Becon, 
in  his  Rfliques  of  Rome ^  to  "God's  worship."  This 
pontiff  hallowed  the  feast "  thorowe  all  Christendome ; 
and  every  Christian  man  and  woman  of  covenable  age 
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i«  bound  to  corns  to  church  and  olTer  up  their  cmdlw, 
M  tbou);h  Ibey  were  bodily  with  our  Ltije ;  boinag 
for  thit  TovereDCe  and  wunhip  IbHt  they  do  to  out 
IjuIvs  to  hare  s  tp^wt  reirurd  in  heaven."  The  fol- 
lowing exjiUniitioo  i>  givea  by  I'ope  Innocent  III: 
"  Why  do  we  carry  lighted  candlna  at  this  fbstlval  ? 
The  aniwer  may  be  derived  from  the  book  of  Widdoin, 
where  it  i«  said  (cb.  xiv,  23)  that  the  heathen  offered 
ucrilicea  at  ni);ht  (merificia  <iit<Ttm).  The  Gentilei, 
Indeed,  bad  devoted  the  month  of  Kebruary  to  the  in- 
fernal deities,  becaoB*,  »«  they  ignorantly  lielioved,  it 
was  attbebe^innin^fofthis  month  that  Fluto  had  riiV' 
ished  Proseri^ne.  Ceres,  her  mother,  bad,  according 
to  their  belief;  sought  her  through  Sicily  for  a  whole 
night  by  the  light  of  lorcbes  kindJed  at  the  flamei  of 
i£tn>.  In  commemoration  of  this,  they  every  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  travelled  the  city  during 
the  night  bearing  lighted  torchef,  whence  this  festival 
was  cdled  aniui^aU.  But  the  holy  bthers,  being  un- 
able to  abolish  this  custom,  decided  that  lighted  can- 
dles should  lie  carried  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary;  and  thus  what  was  fbmierly  done  for  Ceres  is 
done  to-day  in  honor  ofthe  Virgin,  and  what  was  done 
formerly  fur  Pmiwrpine  is  now  done  in  the  praise  of 
Mary'  (Innocent  III,  Opera,  "Serm.  I.  In  feat,  purif. 
UuriB,"  fol.  xlvil,  col.  2,  ed.  Colonim,  1552). 

The  following  are  tbe  prayers  for  the  hallowing  of 
candles  upon  Caadlemas-day,  copied  ftum  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mjss-book,"  1554.  The  asterisks  indicate 
Gros9iD\»i  "O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  *  bless  thoa  this 
creature  of  a  aaxtn  taper  at  our  humble  supplication, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  cross  pour  thou  Into  it 
an  heavenly  benediction ;  thu  as  thou  hast  granted  It 
unto  man's  use  for  the  expelling  of  darhnois,  it  may 
receive  such  a  strength  and  bles<ing,  through  tbe  token 
ofthy  holy  cross,  that  in  what  places  soever  it  be  light- 
ed or  set,  the  Devil  m^y  avoid  out  of  those  habitations, 
and  tremble  (ur  fear,  and  fly  away  discouraged,  and 
presume  no  more  to  unquiet  them  that  servo  tbce 
with  God,"  eta.  Then  follow  other  prayers,  ii 
of  which  occur  these  passages:  "We  humbly  beseech 
the:  that  tboa  wilt  vouchsafe  to  *  bless  and  sanctiA- 
these  c.indle?  prepared  unto  the   oses  of  men,  and 

Wit?rs."  "Vouchiafe  *  to  bloBs  and  •  sanctify,  and 
with  the  candle  of  heavenly  benediction  to  lighten 
the.w  tapers;  which  we  thy  servants  t.,king  in , the 
honor  of  thy  name  (when  they  are  lightedX  desire  to 
liear,"  etc.  "  Hera  let  the  candles  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water."  The  service  concludes  with  this  Rnbrlc: 
"  n'hen  the  hallowing  of  the  candle  is  done,  let  the 
candles  be  lighted  and  diBtriboted." 

"  The  festival  of  St.  Agatha,  which  commences  oi 
Candlemas-day  in  Sicily,  strongly  resembles  the  Fc 
brnan  rites.     Lighted  tapers  form   a  distingnishinL 
part  of  tbe  ceremonial ;  and  the  memory  of  Proeerpiiu 
is  still  cherished,  though  ttnder  another  superstition 
by  kindling  a  blazing  pine  torch  near  tbe  very  spot  t- 
which  the  mythological  legend  assigned  the  scene  ol 
Pluto's  amorous  force.     An  account  of  this  festival 
will  be  (bund  in  Btunt'a  Vat'gn  of  AncimI  Ma<a 
»  /(of;."— Bingham,  Orig.  Erclrt.  bk.  xx,  r.  vili,  § 
Aognsti,  DaibBurdigiflm.  ThI.  iii,  p.  75;  Slegel, 
tmJtaner,  iii,  p.  SfA;  F.ndiv,  tMrt.  Didiimary.  r. 
Chambers,  Book  of  ZInn,  i,  21S  sq. ;  Bland,  Popular 
AnHquilia,  i,  24  sq. 

Candle»tlok(nni':-;,o«™™s',-Chj|d.nrii^23, 

mebraihlai';  Sepl.  and  N.  T.  X^x'-in,  properly  n  lamp- 
(ftwJ;  as  in  Matt,  v,  15),  the  candelabrum  which  Mo- 
*es  was  commanded  to  make  fbr  the  tabernacle,  after 
the  model  shown  him  In  the  mount.  Its  form  is  chief- 
ly known  to  OS  by  thepissages  in  Exod.  Kxv,  Bl-iO; 
xxXTJi,  17-24  ;  on  uliich  some  additional  light  Ik 
thrown  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  by  the  representa- 
tion ofthe  spoils  of  tbe  Temple  on  the  arch  (q.  v.)  of 
Tittis  at  Rome,  (he  only  veritable  monument  extant 
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of  the  kind  (Prideaun,  CinwcfMn,  1, 166).  tt  is  calM 
in  Lev.  xxiv,  4,  '>  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclns.  xxvl,  ID, 
"the  holy  candlestick."  So  Diodoms  Siculiis  de- 
scribes it  (x,  101),  ed.  Bip.)a)  "the  so-calbid  immortal 
light  perpetually  burMng  in  the  fane"  (i  afovorsf— 
Xfyjfitvoc  Xi>x>'oc  mi  (aio/Mvoc  aliaXtiiTTms  ir  r^ 

The  material  of  which  it  was  made  waa  fine  ("i"i''3, 
"pare")  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  was  expended 
on  the  candelabrum  IL'elf  and  its  appendages.  Tbt 
mode  in  which  the  metal  was  lo  Iw  worked  is  de- 
scribed by  a  term  (Hrp":,  "  lioalen  [rather  Inntrd] 
work,"  Sept.  ropivn),  Vulg.  duclUr)  uhicb  appears  to 
mean  wrought  with  the  iiammer,  as  opposed  to  eau  bv 
fusion.  Joscphns,  liowover,  says  {A^U.  iii.  6,  T)  thul 
it  was  of  ciut  gold  (Kfxuviviiivri),  and  hollow.  The 
structure  of  the  candelabrum,  as  &r  as  it  is  delined 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  consisted  of  a  base  (~T^ 
Joseph,  jijanj; ;  according  to  Mai nwnldes,  three  feet 
high);  of  a  shaft  (ri3p,  reerf,  i.  e.  stem)  rising  out  of 
it;  of  six  arms,  which  came  out  by  threes  titau  twn 
opposite  sides  ofthe  shaft;  of  seven  Limps,  which  vrer* 
supported  on  the  snmmits  of  the  central  shaft  and  Ihr 

[P].  standing  parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one.  in 
imitation  ofthe  planets  (yi'iustBB.'t  Jo4ephut,  1.  c.1: 
and  of  three  different  kinds  ofomaroeots  belonpog  (o 
the  shaft  and  amis.     These  oi  .-  .  . 


which  m 


n«.p«. 


bowls  nude  like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers."  The  cups  (d^J^S?,  Sept,  cpar.jpn-. 
Vnlg.  sc^FpAi)  receive,  in  verse  B'f,  the  epithet  aintamJ- 
thiip'il  (it  being  uncertain  whether  the  resemblance 
WHS  tn  tho  /ruU  or  to  the  fitimrt').  Throo  such  rup 
are  allotted  to  every  nrm,  but  four  to  the  shaft :  tito- 
and-twenty  in  all.  See  Bowl.  Of  the  four  on  the 
shstt,  three  are  mentioned  as  if  set  severally  nndct 
the  spots  where  the  three  pairs  of  iirms  set  out  from 
the  shaft.     The  place  ofthe  fourth  is  not  assigned; 

the  base  and  the  cap  below  the  lowest  tier  of  umt, 

the  shaft.  As  for  tbe  name  of  the  second  ornament, 
the  circlets  (B'^IDBS),  tho  word  only  occurs  in  two 
other  places  in  the  Old  Testnment  (Am.  is,  liZeph.ii. 
14),  in  which  it  Bp|ie»rj  lo  mean  the  mpUal  of  «  col- 
'    ■  the  .lewi«h  writers  generally  (cited  in  Ugo- 


;i,317)c< 


.lenng  it 


(in  this  place,  .loscphus,  as  I 
kinds  of  ornaments,  and  therefore  two  of  hi) 
must  be  considered  identical,  may  be  supposed  I 
understood  globei,  or  pomegranaiet  (a^ipia,  f, 
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AnSq.  ill,  G).     But  M  tbe  tenn  ben  used  li  not  the 

mnDKui  name  for  potnegrautes^  and  oe  the  SttyA,  ind 

Vnlgute  render  it  BfaipuiTiipit  end  ipAimla,  it  is  udest 

U  uiame  tlut  it  denotes  bodies  of  ■  ipberiul  shape, 

■Ddtoiesve tlLppEvcUekind  undehned.    Hshr, 

t<nrenr,  is  in  favor  otappla  (^iiki.'.jt,  i,  411). 

See  fLfOP.     Tlw  name  of  the  third  ornsmcnl 

(f  n"ig,  Kpiva^  ftfia)  means  b/osujnt,  bmd;  but  It 

i)  M  general  a  If  rm  tb*l  it  may  apply  to  onj 

Honfr.     The  Sept.,  Valg.,  Jowphus,  and  Mai- 

luonidei  understind  it  of  the  lily,  and  Bahr  pre- 

toi  the  flower  of  tbe  almond.     It  now  remains 

lo  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 

nnsnents  wen  attached  to  the  candt 

The  olacuritj  of  verse  38,  which  orders  that 

Ibue  shall  he  "three  almund-ebaped  cupe  on 

one  arm,  iflalw  and  blossom,  and  three  aimond- 

rlitped  cup)  on  the  other  arm,  globe  and  blos- 

Ibc 'short, "  hsa  led  aome  to  suppose  that  there 
usi  only  one  gbl>«  and  blossom  to  every  three 
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of  time.  The  whole  weight  ofthe  candlestick  was  100 
mlnas  (see  Limy,  Dt  Tab.  Fad.).  It  has  been  cakO' 
loted  to  have  been  worth  t2S,in(l,  exclasive  of  nork- 
maasbip.     Sea  Tabrrmacle. 


Ho* 


',  the  fad 


nne  .tl.the  shaft  (which,  as  bein*;  the  p 
I>1  port  of  the  whole,  is  here  calleil  the 
librtm  itself),  which  hod  only  foor  cups,  is 
ordered  to  have  g]ot»es  and  Lloesoms  (in  the 
Hsral),  is  a  suflicient  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Fhifl  and  branches  were  70  in  nnmber,  and  tliia    . 
Has  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews,  with  their  pe-   ^^~ 
caliar  reverence  hr  that  nnmber,  would  read-    2^- 
ily  ccnncide  ;  but  it  seems  difficult,  from  tbe  de-    i;„^\ 
•criptian  in  Exoduf,  to  Gonflrm  the  ststement 
It  is  to  be  observed  thai  the  ari|^nal  text  does 
Dol  define  tbe  height  and  Ijrosdth  of  any  part  of  the  can- 
dflalmun;  nor  whether  tho  shaft  and  arms  were  of 

Ihe  tfaaft,  or  left  il  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  ran  par- 
allel with  il.  The  Jeniith  autlioritiei  malnuin  that 
Ihe  heiijht  oftbe  candelalinim  was  eighteen  palms,  or 
about  five  feet ;  and  that  the  distance  between  the  outer 
lamps  on  each  side  was  aliout  3}  feet  (Jabn.  Aiftf.  ^  irA. 
I  sail).  Diihr,  however,  on  the  ground  of  harmnnical 
proportion  with  tho  altar  of  incense  and  tiililc  of  shew, 
bread,  the  dimen!<lan«  of  which  are  assigned,  eonjec- 
tarps  that  the  candclobmm  was  only  an  ell  and  a  half 
high  and  bmad.  The  Jewish  tradition  uniformly  sup- 
pntsths  opinion  that  the  arms  and  shaft  were  of  equal 
briehl.  as  do  also  Josephns  and  I'hilo  ('.  r. ;  Qait  Her. 
/*.  /Arr.  %  iiy,  as  well  us  tbe  reprcsenulion  on  tbe 
.^rch  of  Titna.  Scsechius  h.is.  however,  maintaineil 
that  they  fi>rnwd  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  shaft  was  the 
spei.  The  lamps  themselves  were  doubtless  simply 
<el  upon  tba  summits  of  the  ehafta,  and  removed  for 
t1>e  purpoee  of  cleaning.  As  the  descrription  given  in 
Exodaa  is  not  very  clear,  we  ahhreviato  Ligblfoot's 
r^tplanalion  of  it-  "The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  trim 
wliieh  went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the  middle 
lipht.  Xear  thB  foot  was  a  i^^lden  dii'h  wrought  al- 
rtwndwiK,  and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and 
:.l  ove  that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one 
•>n  each  tide,  bowed,  and  coming  up  aa  high  as  the 
niiildle  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
nips  placed  almondwiae  on  sharp,  scallop-shell  bsh ion, 
alwe  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and 
Ihe  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  tho  middle  shaft 
WIS  a  gulden  boss,  aliove  which  rose  two  shafts  more ; 
aliove  the  coming  ont  nf  these  was  another  boss,  and 
two  more  sharis.  and  then  on  the  fhafl  upward  were 
three  colden  scallop-cups,  a  knop,  and  a  flower,  sn 
that  tbe  heads  of  Ihe  hranrhes  stood  an  pr|ual  height" 
{llVfa,  ii,  887,  ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that 
-the  nnmber  7  might  remind  them  ofthe  Saliliath:"  we 
hive  Men  that  Josephns  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
rfferem*  to  the  nnmber  of  the  pfanets.  hut  elsewhere 
(IT^r.  rii,  6,  5)  he  assigns  to  tho  T  I  rjnchen  a  merely 
genera]  reftrence  to  the  Jewisb  hebdomadal  division 


This  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy  Tlace.  on 
the  «™/A  side  (i,  e.  to  tbe  leji  of  a  pcrsun  entering  the 
tabernacle),  opposite  the  table  of  shew-tmd  (Exod. 
xxvl,  8f>).  Its  lamps,  which  were  sappUed  with  wick 
(?  of  cotton)  and  half  a  log  (alionL  two  wine-glasHS> 
of  pur*  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  extia):aished(as  it  secras)  everj-  morning  (Exud. 
ixvu,  21 ;  XXX,  7,  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Sam-  iii,  S ;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  11).  Although  tho  tabernacle  hod  no 
windows  (Exod.  xxx,  8;  Wacc.  iv,  501,  there  Is  no 
good  ground  for  lielieving  that  tho  IsnTps  burnt  by  day 
in  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  of  Ihe  second 
Temple,  It  ha»aI»o  I  een  much  disputed  whether  the 
candelabrum  sliod  lengtbwlae  or  diagonally  as  ^^- 
gards  the  talwmacle ;  hut  no  conclusive  argument  can 
be  adduced  for  either  view.  According  to  .losephis. 
it  was  placed  in  an  oblique  position  (Xo^wr).  so  that 
the  lamps  Inciknl  to  the  east  and  south  (Aal.iii,e,': 
Exod.  XXV,  X).    As  the  lamp  on  tbe  central  shaft  w^s 

lump,  some  maintain  that  the  former  name  could  not 
I.e  applirable  unless  the  candelalirum  ftor.d  across  the 
taliemaclc,  HS  then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point 
to  the  west.  C'thcia,  again,  adhere  to  the  latter  *igni- 
build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central  lamp 
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golden  Bouflen  (O^ngb^  ;  lvapv<rrHpec ;  fircipei\ 
And  carried  awaj  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (nmn^ ; 
vvoOkfiara  ;  acerroB^  Exod.  xxv,  88).  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin  bags, 
which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv,  9). 

In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  this  single  candela- 
brum (or  besides  it,  as  the  Babbins  say,  but  what  be- 
came of  it  is  not  known ;  see  Keil,  Tempd  Sol,  p.  109), 
there  were  ten  of  pare  gold  (whose  structure  is  not 
described,  although  Jljwen  are  mentioned :  1  Kings 
vii,  49 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  7),  one  half  of  which  stood  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy 
Place.  These  are  said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  rail- 
ing before  the  vail,  and  to  have  been  connected  by 
golden  chains,  under  which,  on  the  dAy  of  atonement, 
the  high  priest  crept.  They  were  carried  away  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  lii,  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum 
again  (1  Mace,  i,  21 ;  iv.  19,  50).  It  is  probable  that 
it  also  had  only  seven  lamps.  At  least,  that  was  the 
case  in  the  candelabrum  of  the  Herodian  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Josephus  (  War,  vii,  6). 
This  candelabrum  is  the  one  whicli,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Rome,  where,  after  the  triumph  of  Titus,  it  was  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  according  to  one 
story,  fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  dur- 
ing the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably,  in  A.D.  455,  became  a  part 
of  the  plunder  which  Genseric  transported  to  Carthage 
(Gibbon,  iii,  291).  It  was,  however,  again,  about  A.D. 
633,  recaptured  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  was  thence  ssnt  off  to 
Jerusalem  (ib.  iv,  24),  from  which  time  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether.  It  is  to  this  candelabrum  that  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  (see  Fleck, 
WisseruchafU,  Reise,  I,  i,  pi.  1)  was  intended  to  apply ; 
and  although  the  existence  of  the  figures  of  eagles 
and  marine  monsters  on  the  pediment  of  that  lamp 
tends,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  copy  questionable  (as  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Jews  should  have  admitted  any  such  graven  im- 
ages into  their  temple),  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  other  points  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  reason- 
ably correct  representation  of  the  Herodi;in  candela- 
brum. Reland  has  almost  devoted  a  valuable  little 
work  to  this  subject,  De  Spoliis  Templi  Ilieroaolym.  in 
Area  TUiano  (2d  ed.  by  Schulze,  1775),  p.  82  sq.  See 
also  Stellminn,  De  candclahro  aureo  (Brem.  1700); 
Schlichter,  De  Lf/chnucho  sacro  (Hal.  1740);  Doder- 
lein,  De  Ccmdel(Ari$  Judieorum  sacris  (Viteb.  1711); 
U^olino,  De  CandMahro  {Th»»aur.  xi).     See  Candle. 

From  the  fact  that  the  golden  candelabrum  was  ex- 
pressly made  **  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount," 
many  have  endeavored  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  all  its  ornaments,  especially  Meyer  and  B&hr  (Sym- 
bol, i,  416,  sq.).  Generally  it  was  **a  type  of  preach- 
ing" (Godwyn's  Afo$es  cmd  A  aron,  ii,  1),  or  of  *'  the 
light  of  the  law"  (Li^htfoot,  1.  c).  Similarly  candle- 
sticks are  elsewhere  made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses  (Zech.  iv  [see  Scholze,  De  Tjych- 
tutcho,  Altona,  1741]  ;  Rev.  ii,  6  ;  xi,  4 ;  comp.  We- 
myss,  Clav.  Symb'tl.  s.  v.).  When  our  Lord  cried  "  I 
am  the  light  of  the  Worid"  (John  viii,  12),  the  allu- 
sion was  probably  suggested  by  the  two  large  golden 
chandeliers,  lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jeru- 
salem (Wetstein,  ad  loc.\  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting 
of  this  colossal  candlestick,  **  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town"  (Stanley, 
JSinai  and  Palest,  p.  420).  The  figure  of  light,  how- 
ever, is  common  in  all  languages  to  express  mental  and 
moral  illumination. 

Cane,  the  rendering  in  only  two  passages  (Isa, 
xliii.  24 ;  Jer.  vi,  20)  of  the  Heb.  word  nr)?,  kjrieh^ 


from  which,  indeed,  the  modem  term  (Chald.,  Syr.,  and 
Arab,  essentially  the  same ;  Gr.  Kawfi,  Lat.  canna)  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  derived,  signifying  properly  a  rml 
(as  usually  translated),  i,  e,  the  tall  sedgy  pbuit  with 

a  hollow  stem  (from  HSp,  to  erect"),  growing  in  moist 

places  (1  Kings  xiv,  15 ;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Isa.  xix,  6 ;  xxxv, 
7 ;  so  Psa.  Ixviii,  31,  beast  of  the  reeds  [A.  V.  "  multi- 
tude of  spearmen,"],  i.  e.  the  crocodile) ;  also  the  sweet- 
flag  (Ezek.  xxvii,  19 ;  Cant,  iv,  14 ;  fully  Exod.  xxx, 
23) ;  aUo  the  cultivated  reed  used  as  a  staff  (Ezek. 
xxix,  6;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6);  hence  a  measuring  reed  or 
rod  (Ezek.  xl,  3,  5 ;  xlii,  16-19) ;  also  a  simple  stalt:  of 
grain  (Gen.  xli,  5, 22) ;  likewise  the  upper  bone  of  the 
arm  (Job  xxxi,  22);  the  rod  or  beam  of  a  balance, 
put  for  the  balance  itself  ^Isa.  xlvi,  6) ;  the  shaft  or 
stem  of  the  sacred  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxx,  31 ; 
xxxvii,  17),  as  well  as  its  branches  or  tubes  (Exod. 
xxv,  82,  83,  35,  etc.).  As  the  name  ijf  a  plant,  the 
word  designates  in  Scripture  three  kinds  of  the  genus 
A  rundOf  of  which  we  accordingly  give  here  a  detailed 
description. 

1.  Common  Cane. — In  most  of  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  word  haneh  seems  to  be  applied 
strictly  to  reeds  of  different  kinds  growing  in  watcr^ 
that  is,  to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  graces,  which 
are  usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or  by 
water,  fragile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed  splin- 
ters. Thus,  in  1  Kinf^  xiv,  15,  **  As  a  reed  is  ahaken 
in  the  water ;"  Job  xl,  21,  "'  He  lieth  in  the  covert  of 
the  reed;'^  Isa.  xix, 6,  "And  they  shall  turn  the  riv- 
ers far  away ;  and  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.** 
Also  in  ch.  xxxv,  7;  while  in  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  and  Ezek.  xxix,  7,  there  is  reference  to  the 
weak  and  fragile  nature  of  the  reed :  "  Lo,  thou  trust* 
est  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Et^ypt,  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it." 

The  Greek  word  xaXafioi  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  kantk, 
being  the  term  used  by  Matthew  (xii,  20)  when  quot- 
ing the  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii,  3),  **  A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break."  The  Onek  word  Latinized  is  well 
known  in  the  forms  of  calamus  and  culmus.  Both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  kalm^  signify- 
ing a  **reed*'  or  *^pen,**  and  forming  numerous  com- 
pound-o,  with  the  latter  signification,  in  the  languages 
of  the  East.  It  also  denotes  a  weaver's  reed,  and 
even  cuttings  of  trees  for  planting  or  grafting.  Or 
they  may  all  be  derived  from  tlie  Sanscrit  kalm^  hav- 
ing the  same  signification.  The  German  halm,  and 
the  English  baulm,  usually  applied  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same  origin. 
The  Greek  jcaAa/ioc  and  the  Latin  calamus  were  used 
with  as  wide  a  signification  as  the  Oriental  kalm,  and 
denoted  a  reed,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  com,  or  any  thin;; 
made  therefrom,  as  a  pen,  an  arrow,  a  reed  pipe.  Kd- 
XafioQ  is  also  applied  to  any  plant  which  is  neither 
shrub,  bush  (uXrf),  nor  tree  {SivSpov)  (see  LiddeU  and 
Scott's  Greek  Lex,),  So  calamus  means  any  twig, 
sprig,  or  scion  (Pliny,  xvi,  14,  24).  The  term  KoXa- 
fiQQ  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  latitude  of  meanins; : 
thus,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a  grass,  Matt, 
xi,  7 ;  Luke  vii,  24,  "  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind ;"  of 
a  pen  in  3  John  13,  '*  But  I  will  not  with  pen  and  ink 
write  unto  thee;"  Matt,  xxvii,  29,  "  Put  a  reed  in  his 
ri^ht  hand;*'  ver.  30,  "Took  the  reed  and  smote  him 
on  the  head ;"  and  in  Mark  xr,  19,  it  may  mean  a 
reed  or  twi  r  of  any  kind.  So  also  in  Matt,  xxvii,  4S, 
and  Mark  xv,  36,'  where  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a 
sponf?e  with  vinegnr,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the 
pirallel  passage,  John  xix,  29,  it  is  said  that  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  h^saop^ 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth ;  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  term  KctXafioc  was  applied  by  both  the  Evan- 
gelists to  the  stem  of  the  plant  named  hyssop,  what^ 
ever  this  mav  have  been,  in  like  manner  as  Plinv 
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paimdi  for  beUeviiii;  were  unKDOwn  lo  im  lacienu, 
naCnitbaUnding  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (Siif.  Sei 
HiTi.\,Vl),  "CteeU*  nukes  two  kind*  of  'laiiMnu^,' 
Ihe  mate  withoat  pith,  the  female  with  ic,  tli«  latter 
■itliout  donbe  the  Calamai  Totang,  the  other  oar  £0111- 
huco,  ta  Pliny  ronstes  (xvi,  SS)."     See  Flao. 

1  Caltimttd  Cow.— Of  this  DIotcoridea  deacribee 
tiKdiArentkindainhiacbaplerirIp  ini\a/iou(  114) 
1.  KflXofioc  u  voffTot,  or  the  A  noidojarela,  of  wh  h 
imvnnmai«(,Anmdoartiumaf)  3  The  femalr 
sf  whicta  reed  pipea  irere  made  (  4  domiiT')     S  Hoi 
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Eiod,  XXX,  28),  or  Kakkh'  hat-Tob'  (S^sn  PIJ^, 
^osd  or  fragrant  nttj,  Jer.  vl,  20).  It  ia  probably  in- 
tended alao  by  imrfC  teed")  limply  in  Cant,  iv,  14; 
Isa.  iliii,  24 ;  and  Eiek.  xxvil,  IT,  aa  it  ia  enametatcd 
with  other  fragrant  and  ammatie  BubatanceB.  Finally, 
it  w»B  Lrougbt  from  a  fi.r  cciuntry  (Jer.  vi,SO;  Eiek. 
ixvil,  19):  Dan  alao,  and  Javan,  fioing  to  and  fro,  car- 
ried bri){bt  iron,  caiaia,  and  calamue  lo  Ihe  markets  of 
T,n,. 

The  beat  description  by  oncienlwritcra  of  this  plant 
that  of  Diuacoiides  (i,  IT),  who  calls  it  the  arf.nuilic 
irf  (eriXa/iDc  Hpto/jaTiRli),  ■1''  immediately  after  aa 
mtli  {iixoiyos).  He  atatea  it  to  be  a  produce  of  In- 
dia, ofa  tawny  color,  much  Jointed,  breaking  intosplin- 
and  having  the  hollow  tUm  filled  with  pitb  like 
the  web  of  a  spider;  alao  tliat  it  Is  mixed  with  oint- 
ment) and  fumigations  on  account  of  ita  odor.  Hip- 
pocrates was  acquainted  with  apparently  the  same  auti- 
atance  (niXapac  f^ucqi'  and  vx^'fot  (foa/'ac)>  wlii^h 
Tbeophrastna,  rolyliiua  <i',  46),  and  Strabo  (xvi,  2) 
leacritke  as  growing  in  CiEle-Syria,  where  modern  trav- 
dere,  however,  have  objerved  only  common  or  acent- 
eas  dags.  Bocbart,  indeed,  doubta  whether  the  Serlp- 
ural  plant  couid  bave  been  brought  frum  India  (_lfif- 
■ot.  pt.  ii,  1.  V,  c.  6) ;  but  Dr.  Vincent  maintaina  that 
tbia  trade  waa  then  fully  open  (/'er^jfiu  0/  the  Erg- 
fhraim  Sea,  ii,  B65).  Hence  Dr.  Iloylo  (/Hiufr.  nfHi- 
mal.  Balang,  p.  42fi)  Identiliea  the  "aweet  cane"  of 
Svripture  witli  the  Anthvp-gon  colanau  (aromafinu),  a 


loir,  wlih  frrqiient  knota,  fitted  for  wrltinit,  probably 
a  spedea  of  Sacchanm.  4.  Thick  and  bojlow,  gmw- 
iai;  in  rivera,  which  ia  called  donra,  and  also  (^pria 
(/Inoiit)  ihmar).  6.  Fhragmilri  {Armda phragmita), 
flfnder,  light-colored,  and  well  known.  B.  The  reed 
oJied  PUrot  {Armdo  amptladtlMO,  CyrillHy  {Flora 
St^i.  t.  xii.)  Theae  are  all  described  0-  C')  immc 
dialely  before  the  papyrua,  while  riiXa/ioi'  dpu/iaricg 
ii  described  in  a  diSrrent  part  of  tbe  liook,  namely,  11 
ch.  17,  along  with  apices  and  perfUmcs.  The  Arab 
drscribe  the  different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  o 
KtJi,  or  A'wdii,  of  which  they  give  KaUmut  aa  th 
lynnnvmons  Greek  term. 


of  Scripture  in  which  JtaniA  ia  mentioned,  it  is  eri- 
dtnt  tlut  it  waa  a  plant  growing  in  wntpr ;  and  we 
haia  secn.ftum  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  other  lan- 
pugen,  that  it  must  have  been  applied  lo  one  of  the 
ime  reeda,  as,  for  instance,  A  nwdo  A'.gi/pliaca  (pir- 
hapt  only  a  variety  of  A.  donax),  growing  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile.  In  the  New  TesUment  caXa/ioc 
•eemi  to  he  applied  chiefly  to  plants  growing  in  dry 
and  even  barren  ailuations,  aa  in  Lnke  vii,  U,  "  What 
*mt  y«  into  the  wilderness  to  see — a  reed  shaken  by 
the  windp"  To  auch  passages,  some  of  the  apecies  of 
reed-like  grasaei,  with  flendcr  stems  and  light  floccu- 
lent  inflorescence,  formerly  referred  lo  Satchamm,  but 
■ow  separated  aa  diatinct  genera,  are  well  suited.  See 
Kekd. 

S.  Sinn  Ctme.  —  T\ta   la   designated  in   Heb.  by 
EmH'   Bo'SEM    (S'l^a    !ir^,  reed  ^  fragrtmet, 


plant  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  trom  which  an 
oil,  deemed  to  be  the  famons  ipkrmml  of  anliqultv,  la 
extracted  (Roylc,  Kaay  on  Hindoo  Mtdcint.  p.  38.  Ui ; 
lii':]te%X.O«HitSpilanardofthtAn.itoli,f.U;  Col- 
cull  1  Med.  Triau.  i,  367).     See  CAI.AIID8. 

Gauge,  Dn.     See  Ddcamok. 

CanialnB,  HentlcuB,  or  de  f/ondl,  nephew  of  Te- 
trns,  was  bom  at  Kimeguen,  stndicd  at  LoDvain,  and 
taught  the  canon  law  in  the  Unireralty  of  Ingolftadl, 
where  he  died  in  1610.  The  work  bv  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  Antiipm  l.rrtiimn  (IGOl.  inu2,  1603.  6 
vols.),  republiahed  by  BasnaRe  In  1726  (7  vols.),  with 
notes,  and  with  the  Orrek  text  In  addition  to  the  Latin 
version,  which  Canisiua  hud  given  alone.  C*ni«ue 
also  published  Sujiaan  Jvi-it  Ciau.iuel;  ComiMtiiarhtm 
m  Rrgidat  Jurii;  Pnrltrtkna  aradtnika;  Dr  decimii 
primitiii,  el  uu rii .-  De  rpatuaBl^ii  tl  maln'montD .-  all 
collected  and  publlehed  by  BonVct  in  bia  Optra  Co- 
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nowica  Ccmisii  (Loavaixif  1649).-f  JS«b^.  Univ.  vU,  12; 
Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary^  ii,  d34. 

CaniBitiB,  PetruB,  of  Nimegnen,  a  Jesuit,  horn 
May  8, 1524,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543, 
became  professor  and  rector  of  the  University  of  In- 
(tolstadt  in  1549,  and  rector  of  the  colle^i^  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  Vienna  in  1551.  He  used  his  influence  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I  for  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism. As  the  first  German  '*  provinciar*  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  established  colIe.zes  of  the  order  at  Prague,  Augs- 
burg, Dillingen,  and  Fribourg  (in  Switzerland),  at 
which  latter  place  he  died,  Dec.  21, 1597.  Canisius 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany,  and  the  arrest  of  the  reforma- 
tory^ movement  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  is  for  a  largo 
part  owing  to  his  labors  and  his  influence.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, and  other  works  of  the  founders  of  Protestant- 
ism, ho  wrote  his  Summa  Doctrimx  Christiana!  (1584 ; 
with  a  commentary  by  P.  Busasus,  Cologne,  1586,  and 
Augsburg,  1833  sq.  4  vols. ;  new  edition,  l^ndshut, 
1842),  which  was  translated  into  nearly  all  languages 
(Greek,  Prague,  1612;  Greek-Latin,  Augsburg,  1612), 
and  a  shorter  catechism,  entitled  /nJititiition''$  Christ, 
pietatis  (1566),  which,  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tur}',  served  as  the  basis  of  popular  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  in  modem 
times,  again  come  into  use  (new  editions  :  Landi«hut, 
183J;  Mainz,  1840).  See  Catechism;  also  Tket*/. 
Quart  tlschnft,  1863,  Heft  3,  p.  446.  Canisius  also  ed- 
itdd  the  letters  of  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  compiled  a  Catholic  Prayer-book 
(}fanuale  CathoHcum^  Antwerp,  1530;  Augsburg,  1841 ; 
Gsrman,  8th  ediL  Landshnt,  1829).  The  Protestants 
called  him  "tho  Austrian  Dog/'  while  the  Jesuits 
praised  him  as  the  second  apostle  of  Germany,  and 
even  endeavored  to  obtain  his  beatification.  Their 
effort**,  for  a  long  time  unfruitful,  were  at  length 
crowned  with  success  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IX,  who  placed  Canisius  on  tho  list  of  the  **Beati.'* 
Biographies  of  Canisius  were  publightnl  in  I^tin  by 
Kaderus  and  Sacchini  (Munich,  1623);  in  French  by 
Dorigny  (Paris,  1708) ;  in  Italian  by  Langore  and  Foli- 
gatti;  in  German  by  Wcrfer  (in  L^n  ausgeztichneier 
Catholikm,  SchafThauscn,  1852,  2  vols.). 

Canker  (yayypaiva)^  a  gangrene  (2  Tim.  ii,  17), 
mortificaiion ;  a  disease  which  spreads  by  degrees  over 
the  whole  body.  To  such  a  putrid  state  of  the  system 
the  apostle  compares  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  H\'7nc- 
naeus  and  Philetus. 

Canker-TKrorxn  (p^.7,  ye'ldc^fKeJing,  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii, 
26;  "caterpillar,"  Psa.  cv,  34;  Jer.  Ii,  14,  27;  Sept 
/^povxoCt  *•  ^*  locust-grub;  but  cirppt,  locust,  in  Jer. ; 
Chald.  ^'J^S'  ^">K«d  locust ;  Syr.  creeping  locust) 
is  generally  referred  to  some  hairy  or  caterpillar-like 
species  of  locust  (Jer.  Ii,  27,  *irO,  bristly,  Auth.  Ver. 
*'  rough").  Possibly  it  merely  describes  the  locuM  in 
a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  viz.  just  when  it  emerges 
fh>m  the  caterpillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  of  its 
wings ;  see  Nah.  iii,  16,  '^^tht  canker-worm  has  thrown 
oj  (la'ro,  A.  V.  spoilfth)  its  scales  [or  ''erjxinded  its 

wings"]  and^im  away  ;^*  thus  corresponding  to  the 
description  by  Jerome  (in  loc  Nah.)  of  the  aftektbus 
(arriXa/3oc),  or  *' wingless  locust"  (Credner,  Joel,  p. 
805;  see  Bochart,  Hiirjz.  ii,445).     Seo  Locust. 

Canne,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  En- 
gland about  the  year  1590  or  1600.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  minuiter  in  the  Established  Church,  but  joined 
the  Baptists  not  far  Anom  1630.  He  was  for  some  time 
pastor  of  the  church  in  South  wark,  I^ndon,  being  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hubbard,  its  first  pastor.  He  was  ban- 
ished to  Holland,  where  (not  considering  baptii^m  a 
prerequisite  to  communion)  he  succeeded  Ainsworth 
(q.  ▼.)  as  pastor  of  his  church  in  Amsterdam,  and  was 


deservedly  popular.  While  in  banishment  in  1634, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Necessity  of  SeparoAon 
from  the  Church  of  England.  In  1640  he  returned  on 
a  visit  to  England,  and  founded  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  Mr.  Canne  was  equally  eminent 
for  learning,  piety,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
zeal  for  reformation.  Canne^s  most  important  labor 
is  his  selection  of  marginal  references  to  the  Bible. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  sets  of  notes,  which  accom- 
panied three  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  great  ambi- 
tion was  "to  make  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter."— 
Ivimey,  English  Baptists;  Jamirson,  Cyclop,  of  Biog' 
ruphy,  105 ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puriians. 

Can'^neh  (Heb.  Kanneh',  nSS,  one  codex  fully 
rtaba ;  Sept.  \avaa,  v.  r.  Xavdav ;  Vulg.  Chene), 
doubtless  a  contracted  form  (Ezck.  xxvii,  23)  for  the 
earlier  Calneh  (q.  v.)  of  Gen.  x,  10. 

Cannon  James  S.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Cuni<;oa, 
Jan.  28, 1776,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Peter  Wil- 
son and  Rev.  Alex.  Miller  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.    He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796  by  the  Classis  of 
Hackensack,  and  shortly  after  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Millstone   and  Six-mile 
Run,  finally  devoting  his  whole  service  to  the  latter 
church.     His  pastoral  industry  was  remarkable,  yet 
he  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  all  his  sermons. 
During  part  of  his  pastoral  work  he  had  to  preach  one 
sermon  in  Dutch  and  one  in  English  ever^*  Sunday. 
In  1826  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  laborious  student,  and  a  faithful  and  successfal 
teacher.    "  His  views  of  truth  were  more  distinguished 
by  exactness  and  solidity  than  by  any  far-reaching 
power;  and  yet,  when  he  had  discussed  a  subject, 
there  was  little  left  to  be  said."     A  Urge  number  of 
ministers  were  trained  by  Dr.  Cannon.     He  died  in 
great  peace,  July  25, 1852.     After  his  death,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  course  of  instruction  was  published  under 
the  tide  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  (New  York,  1853, 
8vo).     "The  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures  arc: 
'The  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  oflUce,'  *  pastoral 
duties,'  *  the  administration  of  the  sacramenta,*  '  cat- 
echetical instruction,'  'visitation  of  the  sick,'  'pas- 
toral visitation,'  'religious  declension,'  'extension  of 
the  Church,'  '  instruction  by  example.'     Dr.  Cannon's 
discussion  of  the  sacraments  is  particularly  able,  clear, 
and  conclusive." — X.  Brttnswick  Revetr,  May,  1854,  p. 
104 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1854,  p.  420. 

Canon  of  Scriptcre,  as  the  phrase  is  usually 
employed,  may   be   defined   as    "the    Authoritative 

,  St^indard  of  Religion  and  Morals,  composed  of  tho^^e 
writings  which  have  been  given  for  this  purpose  by 
(jod  to  men."  A  definition  frequently  given  of  the 
Canon  is,  that  it  is  "the  Catalogue  of  the    Sacred 

j  Books;"  while  Semler  (Ton  Freier  Cntrrnwhungfn 
des  Canons\  Doederiein  (JnUltuHo  Theol.  Christ,  i,  83), 
and  others,  define  it  as  *'the  List  of  the  Books  public- 
ly read  in  the  meetin>/s  of  the  early  Christians ;"  both 
these,  however,  are  defective,  and  the  latter  is  not  only 
historically  incorrect,  but  omits  the  essential  idejt  of 
the  divine  authority  of  these  Scriptures.  We  here 
give  a  copious  account  of  the  subject  in  general,  refer- 
ring our  readers  to  special  articles  for  more  details  on 
the  several  b(K)ks  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Origin  and  uses  of  the  term  "  Cxnon.'*^ — ^1.  In  das- 
sica^  Greek,  the  word  (Kavun%  akin  to  n.3|?,  a  "  reed," 
[comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.]  xavti,  xavva,  cosma  [cojmi- 
I's,  chiumel],  CANE,  cafmon)  signifies,  (1)  Properly,  a 
straight  rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in 
weaving  (//ciatorimii),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  Met* 
aphorically,  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  AriBtoL  Eth. 
Xic.  iii,  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletua ;  Lac 
de  Salt.  p.  946  B),  or  in  language  (the  Oamons  of 
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Crammar).  Tho  pift  of  tongues  CActa  ii,  7)  wag  re- 
pirled  as  the  **  canon"  or  test  -which  detennined  the 
itirection  of  the  labors  of  the  several  apostles  (Severian. 
ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act,  ii,  7).  Chronological  tables 
ware  called  '*  canons  of  time"  (Plat.  Sol.  27);  and  the 
sammaiT  of  a  book  was  called  Kavtitp,  as  giving  the 
"role,*'  as  it  were,  of  its  composition.  The  Alexan- 
(Irine  grammarians  applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to 
the  great  "classical"  writers,  who  were  styled  "the 
rule"  (6  JLavwv)y  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and 
Ijnguage.  (3)  But,  in  addition  to  these  active  mean- 
ings, the  word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured 
Kpace  (at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Da  Cange,  s.  v.). 

2.  In  eceleskuiical  asagc,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Sept.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii,  6),  and  again  in 
Aqaila  (Job  xxxviil,  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi,  16;  2  Cor.  x, 
13-16),  and  in  the  second  place  the  transition  firom  an 
active  to  a  passivo  sense  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  pa- 
tristic writings  the  word  is  commonly  used  both  as  a 
rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases 
•'the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule 'of  faith,"  "the 
role  of  truth."  In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  was  farther  systematized,  the  deci- 
mm  of  synods  were  styled  "Canons,"  and  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically 
"the  Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were 
istrled  C.:noniei  ("Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the 
canon  (i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mas9,"  from  which  the 
popular  sense  of  "canonize"  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  jHrevaile  1.     (See  Itelow.) 

3.  As  applied  to  Scripture,  the  derivatives  otxavuv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scr'ptttrtB  Cawmicas 
(de  Prime,  iv,  9Z\  Ubri  rtgularea  (Comm.  in  Matt.  §  117). 
and  Ubri  canonizuti  (id.  §  28).  In  another  place  tho 
phrase  habet-i  in  Canone  (Prol.  in  Cant.  s.  f.)  occurs, 
but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of  Kavovi^effOai^ 
which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate  senses  in  Athanasius 
(Ajp.  f>jf.),  the  Laodicene  Canons  (j^KavovKnOy  Can. 
lix),  and  later  writers  (Isid.  Pelus.  Ep.  cxiv ;  com  p. 
Aug.  de  dortr,  Chr.  iv,  9  [G] ;  and  as  a  contrast,  Anon. 
ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  v,  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavutv  to  the 
Scriptures  seems  to  be  by  Amphilochius  (cir.  880),  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  indi- 
cates the  rale  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must 
be  detennined,  and  thus  secondaril}'  an  index  of  the 
con.^titaent  books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is 
commonly  found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  (^Prol.  Gal.) 
and  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xvii,  24 :  xviii,  38),  and  their 
iwiGre  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek 
writers,  is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
''those  without,"  or  "those  uncanonized"  (aKavovi- 
vra,  Cone.  Jxwd.  lix).  The  apocr^'phal  books,  which 
were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
were  called  "  books  read"  (avaytyvwrncofifvo,  A  than. 
Ep.  F^jt.y,  or  "ecclesiastical"  (ecdet'iasiici,  Kufin.  in 
fiymb.  Apiuf.  §  38),  though  the  latter  title  was  ali^o  ap- 
plied to  tho  canonical  Scriptures,  which  (Leont.  de  Sect. 
ii)  were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament"  (tViir- 
ftjifa  ^e/3X»a),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  collection 
by  the  striking  name  of  "the  holy  library"  (BU>Uf>- 
theta  tanctdy,  which  happily  expresses  the  unity  and 
rariety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  §  1 ; 
Weatcott,  Hist,  of  Canon  ofN.  T.  App.  I)). 

II.  The  Jetcish  Canon. — 1.  According  to  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  the  "  book  of  the  law"  was  "put  in 
the  side  of  the  ark"  (Dent,  xxxi,  25  seq.),  but  not  in  it 
(1  Kin/s  viii,  9 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Anf.  iii,  1,  7 ;  v,  1, 17) ; 
and  thus,  in  the  reign  of  Josiab,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have 
"*  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Kings  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14).  This 
*'book  of  the  law,"  which,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
pv^cepts  (Exod.  xxlv,  7),  contained  general  exhorta- 


tions (Dent,  xxviii,  61)  and  historical  narratires  (Exod. 
xvii,  14),  was  farther  increased  by  the  records  of 
Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv,  26),  and  other  writings  (1  Sam. 
X,  25).  From  these  sacredly  guarded  autographs 
copies  were  taken  and  circulated  among  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  9).  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Pro v.  xxv,  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jeremiah  ;  comp.  Kueper,  Jerem. 
Ubror.  ss.  interp.  ei  vindex,  Berol.  1837)  were  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance 
which  may  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training 
of  "the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  Innrks  a  far- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "the 
book  of  the  Lord'*  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  general 
collection  of  sacred  teachin  4  (xxxiv,  16  [where  it  is 
implied  that  his  own  writings  were  to  be  added  to 
those  previously  regarded  as  sacred;  see  Gesenius, 
Comment,  in  loc.] ;  comp.  xxix,  18)  at  once  familiar 
and  authoritative ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite 
collection  either  of  "  tho  Psalms"  or  of  "  the  Prophets" 
existed  before  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah 
speaks  of  "the  law"  and  "the  former  prophets"  as  in 
some  measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii,  12) ;  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "f^  booki'^  (Dan.  ix,  2)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already  col- 
lected into  a  whole.  Shortly  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  tho  Levites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  1-8;  ix,  1-3). 

2.  Popular  belief  assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great 
synagogue'*  the  task  of  collecting  and  ]  romulgating 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work  in  organizing  the 
Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this 
belief  (Ran,  De  Symig.  magna^  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald, 
Gesrh.  d.  V.  hr.  iv,  15)1  [see  below]  ) ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  history  of 
Judaism,  and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  books 
themselves.  The  later  embellishments  of  the  tradi- 
tion, which  represent  Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all 
the  bo<iks  (2  Esdras),  or  define  more  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the 
universal  belief  in  his  labors,  and  onght  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so  that 
the  account  (2  Mace,  ii,  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nebcmiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Canon 
during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of  Nehemiah  is 
not  described  as  initiatory  or  final.  The  tradition 
omits  all  mention  of  the  luw,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  assumed  its  fii/hl  shape  under  Ezra,  but  says 
that  Nehemiah  "gathered  together  the  [writings] 
concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  [writings] 
of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning  ofl'crings," 
while  "founding  a  library"  (2  Mace.  1.  c).  The  va- 
rious elapses  of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  this  view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have 
been  the  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after 
the  Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both,  from  their  nature, 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  Ihe  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  <  pen  per- 
secution first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  expression  to 
tho  implicit  faith. 

The  foregoing  tradition  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Talmud,  the  Pirlx  Aboih;  and  it  is  re- 
peated, with  greater  minuteness,  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  13,  2.  See  the  passages  in 
Buxtorf 's  TiberiaSf  lib.  i,  c.  10 ;  comp.Wachner,  Antiq. 
Ifeb.  i,  13).  The  substance  of  it  is  that,  after  Moses 
and  the  elders,  tho  sacred  books  were  watched  over  by 
the  prophets,  and  that  the  Canon  was  completed  by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  earliest  form  in  which  this  appears  is  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  a  work  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first 
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or  be^nning  of  the  second  centuiy  after  Christ.  Here 
it  is  asserted  that  Ezra,  by  divine  command  and  by  di- 
vine aid,  caused  to  be  composed  94  books  by  three  men 
(Val{.  204  books  by  five  men)  in  forty  days,  70  of 
irbich,  wherein  **i8  a  vein  of  understanding,  a  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  and  a  stream  of  knowledge,"  were  to 
be  given  to  the  wise  of  the  people,  while  the  rest  were 
to  be  made  public,  that  *'  both  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy might  read  them"  (xiv,  42-47).  These  twen- 
ty-four thus  made  public  are  doubtless  the  canonical 
books.  The  statement  is  very  vague ;  but  that  this 
is  its  refereflce  is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  a 
tradition  that  the  sacred  writings,  which  had  been  lost 
during  the  exile,  were  restored  by  Ezra  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  by  inspiration  (Clemens  Alex.,  Utrom. 
I,  22,  pi  410;  Potter;  Tertullian,  De  cuUufam.  i,  8; 
Irenasos,  adv.  Hear,  iii,  21  [25],  etc.).  A^nst  this 
tradition  it  has  been  objected  that  it  fnx>ves  too  much, 
for  it  says  tliat  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna^o^e  vmjte 
the  later  books,  such  as  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  etc. 
But  that  by  writing  is  here  meant,  not  the  original  com- 
paring of  these  books,  but  the  cucription  (the  /o-writing) 
of  them  to  the  sacred  Canon,  m:iy  be  inferred,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  tradition,  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  are  said  to  have  written  the  Proverbs, 
which  can  only  mean  that  they  cop'ed  them  (see  Prov. 
XXV,  1)  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Can- 
on, and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  here  used 

(^2r\3)  is  used  by  the  Targumist  on  Prov.  xxv,  1  as 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pH^,  to  transcribe.  An  at- 
tempt has  also  been  made  to  discredit  this  tradition 
by  adducing  the  circumstance  that  Simon  the  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the  Pirke  Aboth^ 
to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue ;  but  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  allowed, 
partly  because  Simon  is,  in  ti^e  passage  referred  to, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  which  indicates  his  having  outlived  it, 
and  principally  because  the  same  bod}'  of  tradition 
which  states  this  opinion  makes  him  the  successor  of 
Ezra ;  so  that  either  the  whole  is  a  mist  ike,  or  the  Si- 
mon referred  to  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
"Just"  (comp.  Othonis  Ia^x,  Rabbin.  PhUol.  p.  604, 
Gen.  1675 ;  Hillvemick's  Einle-tung  in  das  A.  T.  Th.  i. 
Abt.  I,  i,  48).  Or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hart^ 
mann  (/>»'«  enge  Verbindamff  des  Alt.  Test,  nut  d.  Neuen, 
p.  127)  that  the  college  of  men  learned  in  the  law, 
which  i£uthcred  round  Ezra  aAd  Nehemlah,  and  which 
properly  was  the  Synagogue,  continued  to  receive  ac- 
cessions for  many  years  after  their  death,  by  means 
of  which  it  existed  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
without  our  being  required  to  suppose  that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is 
meant  to  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. Suspicions  have  also  been  cast  upon  this  tra- 
dition from  the  multitude  of  extravagant  wonders  nar- 
rated by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Great  Synagogue. 
But  such  are  found  in  almost  every  traditionary  record 
attachin<;  to  persons  or  bodies  which  possess  a  nation- 
ally heroic  character;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable, 
because  a  chronicler  tells  one  or  two  things  which  arc 
incredible,  that  we  should  disbelieve  all  besides  that 
he  records,  however  possible  or  even  probable  it  may 
be.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  some 
things,  such  as  the  order  of  daily  prayer,  the  settling 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  establishment  of 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture,  etc.,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Captivity,  and  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  some 
institute  such  as  the  Great  Synagogue,  whether  this 
be  regarded  as  formally  constituted  by  Ezra  or  as  a 
voluntary  association  of  priests  and  scribes  (Zunz, 
Die  Gottesdimstlichen  Vortr.  d.  Juden^  p.  33).  More- 
over there  are  some  passa^^es  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  1  Chron. 


iii,  28,  24)  which  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later 
than  any  of  the  canonical  writers.     See  Ezra. 

This  tradition,  again,  b  confirmed  by  tho  follow- 
ing circumstances:  (a.)  The  time  in  question  was 
the  latest  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As  the  duty 
to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of  determin- 
ing the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but  of  point- 
ing out  those  which  had  been  divinely  ordained  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  the  Church,  it  was  one 
which  none  but  a  prophet  could  discharge.  Now  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  there  were  several 
prophets  living,  among  whom  we  know  the  names  of 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  but  with  that  age 
expired  the  line  of  prophets  which  God  had  appointed 
"to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by  assured  hope" 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  10).  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  apocryphal  books,  and  Jewish  tradition,  is 
harmonious  (comp.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  i,  8 ;  1  Mace, 
iv,  46 ;  ix,  27 ;  xiv,  41 ;  Jerome,  ad  Jes,  xlix,  21 ; 
Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  lib.  vi,  cap.  6,  7 ;  Hiivcmick,  Einr 
leit.  i,  1,  27 ;  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage  zur  EinUit.  ins  A. 
T.  i,  245).  As  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were 
thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if  the  Canon  was  not 
fixed  by  them,  the  time  was  pasred  when  it  could  be 
fixed  at  all.  (b.)  That  it  was  fixed  at  that  time  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  all  stduequent  references  to  the 
sacred  writings  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  com- 
plete Canon,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  of  no  one 
among  the  apocni'phal  books  is  it  so  much  as  hinted, 
either  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  Jewish  writer, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sacred  books, 
though  of  some  of  them  the  pretensions  are  in  other 
respects  sufiiciently  high  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  lG-18; 
1,  28).  JosephUs,  indeed,  distinctly  afiirms  (cont.  Ap. 
1.  c.)  that,  during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Canon  and  his  day, 
no  one  had  dared  either  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from,  or 
to  alter  any  thing  in  the  sacred  books.  This  plainly 
shows  that  about  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Jo- 
sephus  refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah, th3  collection  of  the  sacred  books  was  com- 
pleted 1  y  an  authority  which  thenceforward  ceased  to 
exist     See  Synaooour,  Great. 

8.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  IGA)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the 
sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The 
king  sought  out  "  the  books  of  the  law"  (rd  fiifiXia 
Tov  vopov,  1  Mace,  i,  6(1)  and  burnt  them ;  and  the 
possession  of  a  "book  of  the  covenant"  (/3i/3Acov  iia- 
OfiKtfi^  was  a  capital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  5,  4). 
But  this  proscription  of  "the  law"  naturally  served 
only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  more  closely 
to  these  sacred  books  themselves.  After  the  Macca- 
biean  persecution  the  hiptor}'  of  tho  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The 
Bible  appears  from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  wcs 
natural  that  the  several  ports  were  not  yet  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  ev- 
ery respect  with  equal  reverence  (comp.  Zunz,  />. 
Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Jud.  p.  14,  25,  etc.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition  and 
of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads  to  the 
conclusion  thot  the  Canon  in  its  present  shape  wan 
formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened  interval,  be- 
ginning with  Ezra  and  extending  through  a  fuirt  or 
even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22)  of  the  Persian  period 
(B.C.  458-332),  when  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic 
gift  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  defined  the  limits 
of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  no- 
tice that  the  collection  was  peculiar  in  character  and 
circumscribed  in  contents.  All  the  evidence  which 
can  be  obtained  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  as  "all  the  r«l. 
ics  of  the  Hebneo-Chaldaic  literature  up  to  a  certain 
epoch"  (De  Wette,  £W.  §  8),  if  the  phrase  is  intended 
to  refer  to  the  time  when  the  Canon  was  completed 
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Tb«  einlo^e  of  EcclesUwtes  (xii,  11  sq.)  speaks  of  an 
extensive  literature,  with  which  the  teaching  of  Wis- 
dom is  contrasted,  and  **  weariness  of  the  flesh*'  is  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  these  **niany  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha includes  several  fragments  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  TiberioM^  c.  10  sq. ;  Hot- 
tinger,  TVs.  PkU, ;  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdgt,i\  Il&vcr- 
nick,  EinL  i ;  Oehler,  art.  Kwmm  d,A,T,'m  Uerzog's 
Eneif^dop^. 

A.  The  division  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  into  three  parts, 
"the  Law,"  "the  Prophets,"  and  "the  Writings" 
(5''a'Jrs^  B'^5*?23  n^in),  is  very  ancient;   it  ap- 
pears in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Philo,  in  Josephus,  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Surenhttsii  B(/3.  KaraXX.  p.  49).   Respecting  the  prm- 
ciph  on  which  the  division  has  been  made,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.     All  are  agreed 
that  the  first  part,  the  Law,  which  embraces  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  so  named  firom  its  containing  the  national 
laws  and  regulations.     The  aecond  embraces  the  rest 
of  the  historical  books,  with  the  exception  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chronicles ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  except  Daniel  and  Lamenta- 
tions.    It  is  probable  that  it  received  its  name  a  parte 
potiori,  the  majority  of  the  books  it  contains  being  the 
production  of  men  who  were  professiofwUy  prophets. 
That  this  criterion,  however,  determined  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  a  book  in  this  second  division,  as  as- 
wrted  by  Hengstenbertc  (^Atahent.  det  Datiul,  p.  27), 
and  by  H&vemick  (^Kini.  I,  sec.  11),  cannot  be  admit- 
ted; for,  on  the. one  hand,  we  find  inserted  in  this  di- 
vifiion  the  book  of  Amos,  who  was  **  neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  prophet's  son ;''  and  on  the  other,  there  is  omit- 
ted from  it  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  which  was  un- 
questionably the  production  of  a  prophet.     The  inser- 
tion of  this  book  in  the  last  rather  than  in  the  second 
divi5ion  has  its  source  probably  in  some  liturgical 
reason,  in  order  that  it  might  stand  beside  the  Psalms 
and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  sacred  books.     It  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  l)ook  of 
Daniel  in  the  third  rather  than  in  the  second  division ; 
and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  circumstance, 
as  affording  evidence  unfavorable  to  the  canonical 
daims  of  this  book.     But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
book  always  occupied  its  present  position.     Is  it  not 
possible  that  for  some  reason  of  a  mysUcal  or  contro- 
versial kind,  to  both  of  which  sources  of  influence  the 
Jews  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianit}*  were  much 
exposed,  they  may  have  altered  the  position  of  Daniel 
from  the  second  to  the  third  division  ?     What  renders 
this  probable  is,  that  the  Talmudists  stand  alone  in 
this   arrangement.     Josephus,   Siracides,  Philo,  the 
New  Testament,  all  refer  to  the  Hagiographa  in  such 
s  way  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  comprised  only 
the  poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — ^the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  songs ;  while  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  given  by  the  early  fathers,  up 
to  the  time  of  Jerome,  Daniel  is  ranked  among  the 
prophets,  generally  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  our 
common  version.     In  the  version  of  the  Sept.,  also,  be 
is  rsnked  with  the  prophets  next  to  Ezekiel.     Nor 
does  Jerome  agree  with  the  Talmud  in  all  respects, 
Dor  does  one  class  of  Jewish  rabbis  agree  with  an- 
other in  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  hooks.     All 
this  shows  that  no  such  flxed  and  unalterable  ar- 
rangement of  the  sacred  books,  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly assumed,  existed  anterior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  »ra,  and  proves  very  distinctly  that 
the  place  then  assigned  to  Daniel  by  the  Talmudists 
was  Mf  the  place  he  had  during  the  preceding  period, 
or  originally  occupied.     See  Daniri^  Book  of.     As 
respects  the  name  given  to  the  third  division,  the  most 
wobsble  aoconnt  of  it  is,  that  at  first  it  was  fuller- 


viz.,  **the  other  writings,"  as  distinguished  ftom  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  (comp.  the  expression  ra  aXXa 

/}t/3Xia,  used  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  EccIum.  Prol.) ;  and 
that  in  process  of  time  it  was  abbreviated  into  **  the 
writings."  This  part  is  commonly  cited  under  the 
title  Hayiographa  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  O.-T.  Canon,  as  established  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because  the  Sept. 
version  contains  some  books  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
must  have  been  a  double  Canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an 
Egyptian  (Semler,  ApparcU.  ad  liheraliortm  V.  T,  inler- 
pret,  §  9,  10 ;  Corrodi,  Beleuchttmg  der  Getch.  des  Ju- 

,  d'tch.  u.  ChrUtlich.  Kanons,  p.  155-184 ;  Augusti,  Etnieit. 

I  MM.  A,T.  p.  79) ;  but  this  notion  has  been  complete- 

'  \y  disproved  ly  Eichhom  (^Einltit.  i,  28),  Hftvemick 
(Eifd.  i,  §  16),  and  others.  All  extant  evidence  is 
against  it.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  make  no  allusion  to  it ;  and  Josephus, 
who  evidently  used  the  Greek  version,  expressly  de- 
clares against  it  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  (Ap,  i, 
8).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Canon  simply  designate  it 
by  the  threefold  division  alread}'  considered.  The  Son 
of  Sirach  mentions  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  fathers ;"  and  again,  **  the  Law,  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the  books;"  expressions 
which  clearly  indicate  that  in  his  day  the  Canon  was 
fixed.  In  the  New  Test,  our  Lord  frequently  refers 
to  the  Old  Test,  under  the  title  of  *<lhe  Scriptures," 
or  of  ''The  Law"  (Matt,  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29;  John  x, 
30,  etc.);  and  in  one  place  he  Fpeaks  of  ''the  Law 
of  Ma<$es,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv, 
44) ;  by  the  third  of  these  titles  intending,  doubtless, 
to  designate  the  Hagiographa,  either  after  the  Jewish 
custom  of  denoting  a  collection  of  books  by  the  title 
of  that  with  which  it  commenced,  or,  as  Hftvemick 
suggests,  using  the  term  if/aXfwi  as  a  general  designa- 
tion of  these  bucks,  because  of  the  larger  comparative 
amount  of  lyric  poetry  contained  in  them  {Einl,  §  14). 
Paul  applies  to  the  Old  Test,  the  appellations  "  the 
Holy  Writings"  {ypatftai  ayiai,  Bom.  i,  2);  "the  Sa- 
cred Letters"  (Ifpd  ypaftftara^  2  Tim.  iii,  16),  and 
"the  Old  Covenant"  (17  vaXatd  aio^ri},  2  Cor.  iii, 
14).  Both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  ascribe  divine  au- 
thority to  the  ancient  Canon  (Matt,  xv,  8;  John  x, 
84-86*;  2  Tim.  iii,  16;  2  Peter  i,  19-21,  etc.);  and  in 
the  course  of  the  New  Test,  quotations  are  made  from 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  except  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel,  the 
omission  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  writers  had  no  occasion  to  quote 
from  them.  Coincidences  of  language  show  that  the 
apostles  were  familiar  with  several  of  the  apocryphi:l 
books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d,  SteUttng  d.  Apokr,  in  the  Stvil. 
u.  A'rt<.  1858,  p.  267  sq.),  but  they  do  not  contain  one 
authoritative  or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccles.,  Cant,  Ef  ther, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof.  Philo 
attests  the  existence  in  his  time  of  the  Upd  ypaftfiara, 
describes  them  as  comprising  laws,  oracles  uttered  by 
the  prophets,  hymns,  and  the  other  books  by  which 
knowledge  and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  per- 
fected (De  Vita  Contempial.  in  Opp,  ii,  275,  ed  Mangey) ; 
and  quotations  f^om  or  references  to  the  most  of  the 
books  are  scattered  through  his  writings.  The  evi- 
dence of  Josephus  is  very  important ;  for,  besides  gen- 
eral references  to  the  sacred  books,  he  gives  a  formal 
account  of  the  Canon  as  it  was  acknowledged  in  his 
day,  ascribing  five  books,  containing  laws  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the 
Prophets,  and  four,  containing  songs  of  praise  to  God 
and  ethical  precepts  for  men,  to  different  writers,  and 
affirming  that  the  &ith  of  the  Jews  in  these  books  is 
such  that  for  them  they  would  suflTer  all  tortures  and 
death  it*«elf  (cont,  Apion,  i,  7,  8 ;  Eichhom,  Einktt.  i, 
§  50 ;  John,  Introduction  p.  50).     The  popular  belief 
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that  the  Sadducees  received  onlr  the  boolu  of  Moms 
(Tertnll.  Dt  pnacr.  hrrrti,  4G ;  Jerome,  la  MatlM,  izii, 
81,  p.  181 5  Origea,  e.  CeU.  i,  49).  retts  on  no  sufficient 
authority ;  and  if  Ihey  had  dooe  bo,  Joaepbnii  could 
not  have  biled  lo  notice  the  hct  in  hia  Bi:count  of  the 
dlflerent  secta.  See  Sadducees.  In  the  tmdiUona 
of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  GamaUel  ia  repre- 
sented la  uaing  passage!  from  the  Fropheta  and  the 
Hagiographa  in  hia  controvemLes  with  them,  and  thev 
reply  with  quotations  ^m  the  same  sources  without 
scruple  or  objection.  (See  Eichhom,  Einl.  §  3G ; 
Lighlfoot,  Bom  Hebr.  rt  Talm.  ii,  616 :  Schmid,  Enarr. 
Stat,  Ft.  Jotephi  de  Librii  V.  T.  1777 ;  Giildenapfel. 
lAaert.  JotrfAi  de  Sadi.  Cjn.  Sent.  txMbau,  1801.) 
In  the  Talmudic  Tract  entitled  fioia  Balhrit,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  hooks  of  the  sacred  Canon  is  given,  which 
exactlv  corresponds  with  (hat  now  found  in  the  He- 
Lrew  Bihle  (Buxtorf,  T'iberiiu.  c.  11). 

III.  Tilt  Ckrittitm  Canm  o/Ihe  Old  TatanUTil.—iie- 
libi,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  gives,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry, 
the  same  books  in  the  Old-Testament  Canon  as  we 
have  DOW,  with  the  exception  of  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  Lamentations;  the  first  two  of  which,  however, 
he  probahly  included  in  Ezra,  and  the  last  in  Jere- 
miah (Euseb.  flut.  Ecda.  iv,  26 ;  Eichhom,  EM.  1, 
g  bi).  The  catalogues  of  Origen  (Enseb.  HiH.  Ecda. 
vl,  2,  h\  of  Jerome  (J'rol.  Galrat.  in  0pp.  iii),  and  of 
others  of  the  fathers,  ^ive  substuntially  the  same  list 
(Eichhom,  I.  c. ;  Augustl,  E-nl.  §  hi ;  Cosins,  Sdiolat- 
ticai  Hilt,  of  tilt  Canon,  ch.  iii,  vi ;  Honderson,  On  /a- 
fpiroffoii,  p.  449). 

The  general  nM  of  the  Septnagint  (enlarged  by 
apocryphal  additions)  produced  effects  which  are  plain- 
ly Tisiide  in  the  history  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  among  the  I 
aarly  Christian  writers.  In  proportion  as  the  fathers  i 
were  more  or  leas  a'laolulely  dependent  on  that  Tor-  1 
sion  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 1 
turea,  they  gradually  lost  in  common  practice  the  senile  I 
of  the  diSbrence  between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  i 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  ' 
grew  into  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public 
OSB  of  the  apocryphal  bonks  obliterated  in  popular  re- 1 
gard  the  characteristic  murks  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute 
judgmcnL  The  same  remarit  applies  to  the  details 
of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon. 
Their  habit  must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgmf 

1.  From  what  has  lieen  said.  It  is  evident  that 
le  Christian  Canon  ia  to  be  sought, 
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Befonnation.  In  the  6th  century  PrJmiilus  (Onm. 
n  Apoe.  iv,  Co«n,  §  92 ;),  in  the  7th  Gregory  the 
Great  {Mor(d.  xix,  31,  p.  62S),  In  the  SCh  Bede  (/a 
..4poc,  iv  F),  in  the  9th  Alcuin  {<^.  Hody,  p.6M;  vet 
tee  Oxm.  vi,  vii),  in  the  10th  lladulphus  Fbiv. '(/" 
Lmt.  x!v,  Uody,  p.65£),  In  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugal 
(ffp.  c.  Pttr.  Hody,  1.  c),  HuKO  de  S.  Victora  (ifc  *Tqtf . 
6),  and  John  of  SalLaburv  (Hodv,  p.  656 ;  Coain,  g  13Ui, 
in  the  13th  Hugo  Caidinalis  (Body,  p.  666).  in  the  14th 
Nicholas  Liranus  (Hody,  p.  66T;  Cosin,  §  146),  \Vic. 
lif  (?  comp.  Hody,  p.  650),  and  Occam  (Hody,  p.  667 ; 
Cosin,  %  147),  in  tbe  16th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Coain, 
%  150),  and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  S  161),  in  the  IGth 
Card.  Ximenes  (£(J.  Cam^.  Pnrf.),  Sixtus  Senensia 
(fli«io(S.  i,  1),  and  Card.  CajeUn  (Hody,  p.  662;  Co- 
sin,  §  ITS),  repeat  with  approval  the  decislcm  of  Je- 
rome, and  draw  a  clear  tine  between  the  canonical  and 
apocryphal  book*  (Cosin,  8iAoliatieal  Hittory  of  tk' 
Canon ;  Reuss,  Die  GatA.  d.  htiSgta  Scknftat  d.  iV.  T. 
ad.  2,  9  328). 

TABLE  I CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS 

OF  TIIli:  OLD  Tli:CTAMf!NT. 
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incomplete  and  unsallsrudory.  (See  the  Tables  I. 
and  11.)  During  the  first  four  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  rerognised, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  jireat- 
est  weight  The  real  divert'cace  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  Old'Testament  Canon  is  to  be  traced  to  Augus- 
tine, who  enumerates  the  books  contained  in  *'th« 
whole  Canon  ot  Scripture,"  includinic  the  Apocr^-pha. 
without  any  special  mark  of  distinction,  although  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubled  whether  he  diffpred  Inton- 
tinnsltv  from  .lerome  except  in  language  (De  Dietr. 
Chriil.'ii,  8  [IS] ;  eomp.  De  dv.  xviii.  36;  G/iad.  i,  38). 
The  enlarged  Canon  of  Aai;natlne,  though  wholly  un- 
aappoTled  by  any  Greek  autfaotity,  was  adopted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  S97  ?).  though  with  a  res- 
ervation (Can.  47,  "*  eonjirmimdn  iitn  Citnont  tnau- 
mariiia  errUna  co7ualalur"\  and  afterward  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent,  Dama- 
sua,  and  Gelasius  (comp.  Credner,  Zur  Grteh.  d.  Km. 
p.  161  sq.'> ;  and  It  recurs  in  mnny  later 
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TABLE  n.— QUOTATIONS  OP  THE  APOCRYPHA  AS  SCRIPTURE. 

Th*  qooUtlou  In  brsekcU  «r»  donbtfol  eftixer  m  to  th«  rafermee,  or  •■  to  the  character  udgned  to  th«  book  qaotod. 

1.  9  Macca. 
bees. 

BAroeb.                 ^,j^ 

Wttdom.              Tobit 

Judith. 

AdditioM  to 
Eirther. 

Additioiift  to 
Daniel. 

I.  Ortekvritera. 

ClxxccbBok.. 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • « ■ 

[i^.  ad  Gor. 

•  •  «  • 

[En.  ad  Cor. 
65.] 

Foltoabp 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  • « 

iEp.adPtiU. 
10.] 

Babmabas.  .... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• .  •  • 

iEp.  c  6.] 

\    Umsjbcs 

•  ■  •  • 

Adv.  hcBT.Yy 

85,  L 

•  • « • 

lv,8S,8.] 

[Adv.  Acer.  L 
80, 11.] 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Adv.      hOBT. 

Iv,  6,   2; 

26,8. 

Clem.  Alkz.  . . 

iStromaLY,, 

PtBd.  1,  10; 

Strom,  111,5, 

StrovMU.  )▼, 

S'trom.  11,23; 

Strom,  ii,  7. 

•  •  •  • 

Proph.  EcL 

14-] 

ii,3. 

etc. 

i«;  ▼!,  11, 

14, 15,  etc 
c.    CeU    in. 

▼1,12. 

1. 

Obioebi 

DePrine.il, 

Set.  in  Paa. 

CoTNtTimtor. 

Bp,  ad  A/' 

[Ham.  Ix,  in 

Ep.  ad  Af- 

JS^.  ad  Af- 

1,5. 

CXXT. 

in    Joan, 

79;    V,  29; 

ne.  13. 

Jttd.L] 

rie. 

riCa  etc 

Sel.  in  Jtr. 

xxxii,  14. 

J7(m».Mepe. 

DtfOni^.ll. 

De  Oral.  14. 

xxzl. 

UlFPOLTTDS... 

[D"  Antieh. 

Atlv.  d,  NoeL 

■  ■  •  • 

/nCan/.Pix)l. 

[Jn  Dan.  p. 

SW.  in  Jer. 

a  a  a  a 

ConUn  Dan. 

4d.] 

6. 

697,       ed. 
Mlgne] 

23. 

p  639  aq., 

ed.  Mlgne. 

[Conv.xr,2.] 

Hetbooicb.... 

.... 

Omi7.yiil,3. 

Conr.  1,   3, 

Conp.    1,    3, 

•  •  •  • 

[Conv.  zl,2.] 

a  .  a  a 

etc. 

etc. 

ATHAXJkfiXCB.  . . 

•  •  •  • 

e.  Avian,  L 

c.  .Inon,  1,  c.  Arian,  U, 

e.  Arian,  i. 

a  a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

e.  Avian.  Hi, 

1 

416. 

1/^8. 

618. 

138. 

680. 

'    BraxBTOS 

•  •  •  ■ 

Dem.  Ev,  ri, 

19. 
Cat,  zi,  15. 

•  •  •  « 

f^ap.  Bv.  1, 

9. 
CaL  Ix,  2. 

Ctkiu  Hmofl. 

•  •  ■  ■ 

[Cat.    xxlH, 

■  ■  •  ■ 

a  a  •  a 

a  •  a  a 

Col  i!,  16, 

".] 

etc. 

GBBSOI.NAS... 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

a  •  ■  • 

a  a  a  • 

a  a  a  a 

Orat.  zzxvl, 

3. 
Horn.  xii.  in 

Prov.lS. 

Basil 

•  •  a  ■ 

A(lv.     Bun, 
Iv,  16. 

•  «  •  • 

Adv.  Bunom. 
v,2. 

•  •  «  • 

a  a  a  a 

a  a  a  a 

EnrHAionB... 

•  ■  •  • 

UcBr.  Ivii,  S, 
etc 

Hear,   zxlv, 
6,  etc 

lf«rr.      xxvl 
(Gnost.)15, 
etc. 

•  a  •  a 

a  a  •  a 

a  a  a  a 

Aneor.    28, 
84. 

CHBETtOROlf... 

•  •  ■  • 

/n  Pm.  xHz, 

s. 

De  Laz.  11, 

In  Pm.  cix, 
7. 

n.  Latinwritgm, 

Tkstcluan... 

•  •  •  • 

*Sr0orp.  a 

•  •  • 

/KBr.  7.] 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

a  a  •  a 

Adv.  Herat. 
41 

Cmus 

Ep.  60  [55], 

re8<im.ii,6. 

rMrtw.11,1;  re«£.  11.  14; 

De     Orator. 

.  ,  ,  , 

a  •  a  a 

De    Orator. 

4. 

De  Mortal. 
9. 
/n  P$.  Ixvl, 

De  Mortal. 
23. 
/n  P>«.  czvlli, 

Z>om.8a. 

Doni.8. 

1 

,     UlULSIUB  PXOT. 

•  ■  •  • 

/n  7^  IxTiii, 

In  Pb.  czxlx, 

In  Pa.  CXXT. 

a  a  a  a 

In  Pbo.  Ul, 

1 

19. 

9,  etc 

2,8. 

7a 

6. 

19,  etc 

De  Trin,  Ir, 

141 

■  •  •  • 

in  P/t.cxviil, 

/>«        bono 

De  Sji.  S.  HI, 

Lib.  de  To- 

•  •  •  • 

a  a  a  a 

DeSp.S.iii, 

18,2. 

mortises. 

18,136,  etc. 

ftto,l. 

6,89. 

JiaoMs. 

■  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

iDial  r,  «?- 
%.i,88.] 

iDioL  e.  Pe- 
lag.  1, 33.] 

•       •  •  >  • 

•  «  •  • 

a  a  a  a 

•  •  •  • 

'    LccnsB  ...... 

Denonpjre. 
p.966  8q. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Pro    Athan. 

Pro    Athan. 

De  nan  pare, 
p.96Sr 

a  a  a  a 

Pro  Athan, 

1,  860,  ed. 

1,87L 

U,894  8q. 

Mlgne. 

Oftaittb 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

2)0£fcA.Don. 
111,8. 

DeSeh.Don. 
11,26. 

Acoufrroa.... 

•  •  •  • 

De  r^».  ZTiii, 

/n  Fs.  Ixvli, 

In  Ps,  lvil,l. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  a  a  a 

Ser.  cccxllli. 

84. 

8,  etc. 

2.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent  (q.  v.),  the 
Romanuts  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon  was 
open,  bat  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assembly  was 
to  circnmscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth  of  liter- 
atare  seemed  to  render  perilous.  The  decree  of  the 
Council  "on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,"  which  was 
made  at  the  4th  session  (April  8th,  1546),  at  which 
about  53  representatives  were  present,  pronounced  the 
enlarged  Canon,  including  the  apocr^'phal  books,  to  be 
df^nring  in  all  its  parts  of  **  equal  veneration"  (pari 
pietitis  aifectu),  and  added  a  list  of  books  '*to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  doubt"  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  pos- 
Mt).  Thb  hoRly  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its 
farm  to  any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by 
a  solemn  anathema  against  all  who  should  "not  re- 
ceive the  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  sacred 
and  canonical"  (Si  quia  antem  libros  ipsos  integros 
cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica 
kgi  consneverunt  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  edidone 
halientor,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit  .... 
anathema  esto,  Cone.  Trid.  8es$.  iv).  This  decree  was 
Dot,  however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  p.  Ir9 
9q.  ed.  1665,  though  Pallavaciuo  denies  this) ;  and,  in 
'pite  of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  exprei>sed, 
later  Komanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escap- 
ing from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  snb- 
lidjazy  clauses.     Du  Pin  {Dintrt.  prelim,  i,  1),  Lamy 


(App.  Bihl.  ii,  5),  and  Jahn  {EAfd.  in  d.A.T.  i,  141  aqa 
ap.  Beuss,  §  837)  endeavored  to  establish  two  classes 
of  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical  books,  at- 
tributing to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the  second 
only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a  classification, 
however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously  at  variance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Tridentine  decision,  and  has  found 
comparatively  little  favor  among  Bomish  writers 
(comp.  [Herbstj  Welte,  Einl.  ii,  1  sq.).    See  Deutero* 
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8.  The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  refused 
to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apocr)'phal 
books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment  was  ex- 
pressed varied  considerably  in  the  different  confes- 
sions. The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no  definite 
article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which  Luther  placed 
in  the  front  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(ed.  1584)  is  an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judg- 
ment of  the  Communion :  "Apocr}'pha,  that  is,  books 
which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  (nickt  gleich 
gehaltm)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  3'et  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  fur- 
ther expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  individ- 
ual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Esdras  as  un- 
worthy of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period  Carlstadt 
(1620)  published  a  critical  esBay,  De  canonicit  acrtptuHg 
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libeUus  (reprinted  in  Credner,  Zur  Guch.  d.  Kan.  p. 
291  sq.)}  in  which  he  followed  the  Hebrew  division  of 
the  canonical  books  into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd., 
Ecclos.,  Judith,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  aa  Hagiographa, 
though  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while 
he  rejected  the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  con- 
siderable  parts  of  Daniel,  as  <*  utterly  apocryphal" 
(j^lant  apocryphi;  Credn.  p.  389,  410  sq.). 

4.  The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into  their 
symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the  **  canon- 
ical** and  "apocryphal,"  or  "ecclesiastical"  books. 
The  Gallican  Confession  (1561),  after  an  enumeration 
of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  (Art.  8),  adds  (Art.  4) 
"  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books  are  useful,  3'et  not 
such  that  any  article  of  &ith  could  be  established  out 
of  them"  {quo  [sc.  Spiritu  Scmcto]  mtggereKle  docemvr, 
iila»  [sc.  Ubroi  Cammicot]  ab  aliis  libru  ecckgiasHcis  dU- 
cemertf  qui,  ut  sint  utiks,  non  turU  tamen  epumodi^  ut  ex 
iit  constitm  pusU  cUiqw  fidei  artkuliu).  The  Belgic 
Confession  (1561  ?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration  of 
the  canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and  allows  their  public 
use  by  the  Church,  but  denies  to  them  all  independent 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (1562,  Bullinger)  notices  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  with- 
out pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  question  (Nie- 
meyer,  Libr,  Symb.  EccUs.  Ref.  p.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  (Art.  3)  places  the  apocr}'phal  boolu 
on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes 
to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

6.  The  English  Church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  apocry- 
plial  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses)  a  use  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners,"  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  a  similar  decision  is  given  in  the  Irish  Arti- 
cles of  1615  (Hardwick,  ut  sup.  p.  841  sq.).  The  origi- 
nal English  Articles  of  1552  contained  no  catalogue 
(Art  5)  of  the  contents  of  "  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no 
mention  of  the  Apocrypha,  although  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree (1546)  might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary. 
The  example  of  foreign  churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  adopted  the  same  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  entirely  omits  the  Apocrypha  {Discipline,  pt. 
i,  ch.  1,  §  2,  Art.  5) ;  and  those  books,  as  they  stand  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon  and  Greek  Tef»tament,  are  alone 
received  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  America. 

6.  The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in  some 
cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made.  The  ^*  Confession*'  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
who  was  most  favwably  disposed  toward  the  Protest- 
ant churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  and 
marks  the  apocryphal  books  as  not  possessing  the 
same  divine  authority  as  those  whose  canonicity  is 
unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Afon.  Fid,  fJccks.  Or,  i,  42). 
In  this  judgment  Cyril  Lucar  was  followed  by  his 
friend  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  in  whose  confession  a 
complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is 
given  (Kimmel,  ii,  105  sq.),  while  some  value  is  as- 
signed to  the  apocr}'phal  books  in  consideration  of 
their  ethical  value ;  and  the  detailed  decision  of  Me- 
trophanes is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Orthodox 
Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed. 
Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox  Confession" 
simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to  the  Church 
(Kimmel,  p.  159 ;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "against  the 
CalvinistH,*'  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  led 
by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  Ixxxviii), 
pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  "  igno- 
rantly  or  maliciously  called  apocr^'phal"  are  "canon- 
ical and  Holy  Scripture,*'  on  tlie  authority  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissen- 
iMro,  Dosith.  Con/ess.  p.  467  sq.).     The  Constantino* 


politan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolir, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  appears 
to  distinguish  the  apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to 
be  rejected.  The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  {The 
Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Ckurck,  etc.,  by  Rev.W.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.  1845,  p.  87  sq.)  distinctly  quotes  and  de- 
fends the  Hebrew^  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  a  prepara- 
tory study  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  can  be  no  doul  t 
that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Cata- 
logues, coincides  with  this  judgment. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  ftt>m  tiie  scantiness  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  consequentiy  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon ;  but  as  the  Sept.  was  used  afterward  in  rcvift- 
ing  the  version,  many  of  the  apocryphal  books  were 
translated  from  the  Greek  at  an  early  period,  and  add- 
ed to  the  original  collection  (Assemani,  Bibl,  Or,  i,  71). 
Yet  tiiis  change  was  only  made  gradually.  In  the 
time  of  Ephrcni  (cir.  A.D.  370)  the  apocr}'phal  addi- 
tions to  Daniel  were  yet  wanting,  and  his  commenta- 
ries were  confined  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocr>'pha  (Lard- 
ner,  CredibiL'fy,  iv,  427  sq. ;  see  Lengerke,  Ikond,  p. 
cxii).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebrsus,  in 
his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assemani,  Bihl.  Orient,  ii,  282) : 
the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  and  2  Sam.,  Psa.,  1  and 
2  Kings,  Prov.,  Ecclus,,  Eccl.,  Cant,  Wisd.y  Ruth,  Hist. 
Sus.,  Job,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Bd, 
4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  Paul;  omitting  1  and  2 
Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobitj  1  and  2  A/acc.j  Ju- 
dithf  {Banich  f),  Apocalffpse^  Epist.  JameSy  1  PeL,  1 
John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assemani,  ii,  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the  books 
commented  upon  is  somewhat  diflferent :  Pent.,  Josh., 
Judg.,  Job,  1  and  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e.  Psa.),  1  and  2 
Kings,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Barvdkj  Ezek., 
Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd,,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Judith,  Ecclus., 
Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John,  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  4 
Gosp. ;  omitting  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Eccl., 
7b6t/,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Apoc.  (comp.  Assemani,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii,  4,  note). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assemani,  BibL  Orietd. 
iii,  5  sq.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
(Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesiasticorum)  than  a 
Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enumerating  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  together  ¥rith  Ecdus.,  Wisd.,  Ju' 
dith,  add.  to  Dan,,  and  Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any 
break,  "the  traditions  of  the  Elders**  (Mishna),  the 
works  of  Josephus,  including  the  Fables  of  iEsop  which 
were  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  men- 
tions the  "  book  of  Tcbias  and  Tobit,"  In  like  man- 
ner, after  enumeratint:  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  8  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  "the  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles.'*  Little  dependence,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on  no  critical 
foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other  sources  that 
varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  exi«t- 
ed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assemani,  Bibl.  OrietU.  iii,  6^ 
note). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th  centary,  has 
preserved  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scripture,  who  was 
educated  at  Nisibis,  where  "  the  Divine  Law  was  regu- 
larly explained  by  public  masters**  as  a  branch  of 
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eomiDon  education  (Janil.  De  pari,  kg,  Praf.),  He  di- 
vides the  books  of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of 
'*  perfect*'  and  those  of  "  mean'*  authority.  The  first 
class  includes  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with 
the  exception  of  1  and  2  Chron.,  Job,  Canticles,  and 
Esther,  and  with  the  addition  of  EcdeskuHctu,  The 
lecond  class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2), 
Juditk^  Esther,  and  Maccabtes  (2),  which  are  added  by 
'Wery  many"  {plurimf)  to  the  canonical  books.  The 
remaining  ixwks  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  authority, 
and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are  said  to  be  add- 
ed by  **  some"  (ipadam)  to  the  Canon.  The  classifica- 
tion as  it  stands  is  not  without  diflicnlties,  but  it  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  received  (comp. 
Hody,  p.  653;  Gallandi  Biblioth.  xU,  79  sq.  The  re- 
print  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Ccatom^  App.  A,  p.  42  sq., 
is  very  imperfect). 

8.  The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  Sept.,  but  it 
U  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  Ethiopic  Canon,  though  it  is  more  easy 
ia  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  tL  Aetk.  Ktm.,  in  Ewald's 
JakHmckf  1853,  p.  144  sq.). 

See,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
works  above,  Schmid,  Hiit.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  tt 
iVbr.  Test.  (Lips.  1775);  [H.  Corrodi],  Venuck  emer  Bt^ 
Uuektmg  .  ,  .  d.  Bibl.  Kanons  (Halle,  1792) ;  Movers, 
fjoci  qtddjm  Hid.  Can.  V.  T.  UluMiraH  (Breslau,  1842). 
The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  hiblior.  text.  Oxon.  1705) 
contains  a  rich  store  of  materials,  though  even  this  is 
not  free  from  minor  errors.  Stuart*s  Critical  History 
and  Defence  of  the  Old-Teat.  Canon  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history.     See  Apocrypha. 

IV.  The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.^The  history 
of  the  N.-T.  Canon  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  The  Iwginnings  of 
both  Canons  are  obscure  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose ;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of 
external  authority;  both  were  connected  with  other 
religious  literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed 
a  pirtial  and  questionable  authority ;  both  gained  def- 
initencss  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the  churches 
of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one  Canon  of  the 
X.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to  the  position  of  the 
O.-T.  Apocrypha. 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Photius,  Bibl.  Cod.  p. 
254)  ascribes  to  the  apostle  John  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  sanctioning  the  writings  which  were  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Canon ;  but  this  tradition  ia  too 
late,  too  unsupported  by  collateral  evidence,  and  too 
mnch  opposed  by  certain  facts,  such  as  the  exist- 
ence of  doubt  in  some  of  the  early  churches  as  to 
the  canonicity  of  certain  books,  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  apparent  in  catalogues  of  the  Can- 
on still  extant,  etc.,  for  any  weight  to  lie  allowed  to 
it  A  much  more  proliable  opinion,  and  one  in  which 
nearly  all  the  modem  writers  who  are  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  ip,  that  each  of 
the  original  churches,  especially  those  of  larger  size 
and  greater  ability,  collected  for  itself  a  complete  set 
of  those  writings  which  could  be  proved,  by  competent 
testimony,  to  be  the  production  of  inspired  men,  and 
to  have  been  communicated  by  them  to  any  of  the 
tharches  as  part  of  the  written  word  of  God ;  90  that 
in  this  way  a  great  many  complete  collections  of  the 
X.-T.  Scriptures  came  to  be  extant,  the  accorditnce  of 
^Thich  with  each  other,  as  to  the  books  admitted,  fur- 
nitres  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
^'anon  as  we  now  have  it.  This  opinion,  which  in  it- 
*e\t  is  highly  probable,  is  rendered  still  more  so  when 
we  consider  the  scrupulous  care  which  the  early 
churthes  took  to  discriminate  spurious  compositions 
from  such  as  were  authentic — the  existence,  among 
totsMi  of  doubt  regarding  certain  of  the  N.-T.  Looks, 
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indicating  that  each  Church  claimed  the  right  of  ?atis* 
fying  itself  in  this  matter — their  high  veneration  for 
the  genuine  apostolic  writings — ^their  anxious  regard 
for  each  other's  prosperity  leading  to  the  free  commu- 
nication from  one  to  another  of  whatever  could  pro- 
mote this,  and,  of  course,  among  other  things,  of  those 
writings  which  had  been  intrusted  to  any  cne  of  them, 
and  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other  means,  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  would  he  promoted — the 
practice  of  the  fathers  of  arguing  the  canonicity  of  any 
book,  from  its  reception  by  the  churches,  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this~-and  the  reason  assigned  by  Eusebius 
{ffist,  Eceles.  iii,  25)  for  dividing  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
into  ofioXoyovfitvoi  and  avriXtyofiEvoi,  viz.  that  the 
former  class  was  composed  of  those  which  the  univer- 
sal tradition  of  the  churches  authenticated,  while  the 
latter  contained  such  as  had  been  receivefl  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  by  all  (Storch,  Comment.  Hist.  Crit.  de 
Libb,  N,  TegtamenH  Cunane^  etc.  p.  112  sq. ;  Olshausen's 
Echthtit  der  IV,  Evang.  p.  439).  In  this  way  we  may 
readily  believe  that,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
authoritative  decision,  either  from  an  individual  or  a 
council,  but  by  the  natural  proceps  of  each  body  of 
Christians  seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  and  to 
convey  to  their  brethren  authentic  copies  of  writings 
in  which  all  were  deeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  formed. 

2.  The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an^'  of  the  New-Testament  writings  in  a 
collected  form  occurs  in  2  Pet.  iii,  16,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  at  that  time  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  collected  together,  were  known 
among  the  churches  generally  (for  Peter  is  not  ad- 
dressing any  particular  church),  and  were  rq^arded 
as  on  a  par  with  **  the  other  Scriptures,"  I  y  which  lat- 
ter expression  Peter  plainly  means  the  sacred  writings 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  then 
extant. — That  John  muFt  have  had  before  him  copies 
of  the  other  evangelists  is  proljable  from  the  supple^ 
mentary  character  of  his  own  gospel. — In  the  anon}*- 
moiu  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  is,  on  good  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  uninspired 
Christian  writings,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (§  xi,  ed.  Hc- 
fcle). — Ignatius  speaks  of  *' betaking  himself  to  the 
Gospel  as  the  fiesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
presl)3'tery  of  the  Church,"  and  adds,  '*the  prophets 
also  we  love,"  thus  showing  that  it  was  to  the  Scrip- 
tures he  was  referring  (Ajp.  ad  Philadefphenos^  §  v,  ed. 
Hefele). — Theophilus  of  Antioch  si>eaks  frequently  of 
the  New-Testament  writings  under  the  appellation  of 
ai  ilytai  ypafpai^  or  6  9i7o£  Xoyof,  and  in  one  place 
mentions  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels  as 
alike  divinely  inspired  (ad.  A  tUol.  iii,  11). — Clement 
of  Alexandria  frequently  refers  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  distinguishes  them  into  "  the 
Gospels  and  Apostolic  Discourses"  {Qm'g  Dives  Salrusf 
prope  fin. :  Strcmat.  ssepissime). — Tertullian  distinctly 
intimates  the  existence  of  the  New-Testament  Canon 
in  a  complete  form  in  his  day  liy  calling  it  ''Evangel- 
icum  Instrumentum"  (adv.  Marc,  iv,  2),  bj'  describing 
the  whole  Bible  as  "totum  instrumentum  utriusque 
Testament!"  (ado.  Prax.  c.  20),  and  by  distinguishing 
between  the  "  Scriptura  Vetus"  and  the  "Novum  Tes- 
tamentum"  (Ibid.  c.  18). — Irenteus  repeatedly  calls  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  *'  the  Holv  Scriptures,'* 
"the  Oracles  of  God"  (adv.  Hcer.  ii,  2*7;  i,  8,  etc.), 
and  in  one  place  he  puts  the  evangelical  and  apostol- 
ical  writings  on  a  par  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Ibid,  i,  8,  §  6).  From  these  allusions  we  may  justly 
infer  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  centur}'  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  known  by 
the  Christians  in  a  collected  form,  and  reverenced  as 
the  word  of  God.  That  the  books  they  received  were 
the  same  as  those  now  possessed  by  us  is  evident  from 
the  quotations  from  them  furnished  by  the  early  fa^ 
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Ihen,  and  which  have  been  so  caraflilly-  collected  by 
the  learned  and  laborioiui  Lardner  in  hia  CredibiUty  of 
ike  GiMpel  History,  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Ori^n  and  Eusebiiis,  both  of  whom  care- 
fully inqairad,  and  have  aocnrately  recorded  what 
books  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  tradition  of 
the  ch  arches  or  the  chorch  writere  (kcrXtymairrtri)  ira- 
piSwrtg)j  and  both  of  whom  enumerate  the  same  books 
as  are  in  our  present  Canon,  though  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  2d  £p.  of 
Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  they 
mention  that  though  received  by  the  majority,  they 
were  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.  H.  E,  iii,  25 ;  vi,  24). 
Besides  these  sources  of  information,  we  liave  no  few- 
er  than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  the  New-Testament 
booiu  still  extant.  Of  these,  siv  accord  exactly  with 
our  present  Canon,  while  of  the  rest  fAree  omit  only  the 
Apocalypse,  and  ons  omits,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Lardner's  Worla^  vol.  iv  and  v,  8vo ;  Home's 
/nttvductivuy  i,  70, 8th  edition). 


TABLE  III.— THK  CHIKF  CATAT/KJUES  OF  THE  BOOKS 
OF  THK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
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Htmr.  88  [60]. 

Ad  Pnu!.  Ep. 
6S,  S  8  d,  548. 
Migne). 

L.  c.  «u  r. 

l^.  C.  OII'T. 

L.  c  Mipr. 
De  ifiaUK  div 
Lia.\4^ 


De  Ord.  Lihr. 
I     .<?.  8.  inlt 
Hody.  p.  649. 


'  S.  The  history  of  the  N.-T.  Canon  may  be  conveik 
iently  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to 
the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170),  and  includes  the 
ttra  of  the  separate  circtUation  and  gradual  collection 
of  the  npostolic  writings.  The  second  is  closed  by  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  803),  and  marks  the 
separation  of  tbe  sacred  writings  from  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third  may  be  defined  by 
tbe  third  Council  of  Carthai^e  (A.D.  897),  in  which  u 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  formally  rkti« 
fied  l>y  conciliar  authority.  The  first  is  characteris- 
tically a  period  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation, 
the  third  of  authority ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  features  of  the  successive  a^  in  the  coarse 
of  the  history  of  the  Canon.  For  this,  however,  we 
have  not  room  in  detail,  but  must  refer  to  the  fore- 
going; statements  in  support  of  this  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  is  farther  sustained  by  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  pereecution  of  Diocletian  was  directed  In  a 
great  measure  against  the  Christian  writings  (Lact 
Jndit,  V,  2 ;  <2e  mart,  pertec.  16).  The  inflnence  of 
the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great  and  so  notori- 
ous that  the  surest  method  of  destroying  the  faith 
seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  tbe  records  on  which 
it  was  supported.  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  in 
part  successful.  Some  were  found  who  obtained 
protection  by  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  question  of  the  readmission 
of  these  **traiton'*  (tradiiorttX  as  they  were  em- 
phatically  called,  created  a  schism  in  tbe  Church. 
The  Donatists,  who  maintained  the  sterner  judg- 
ment on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  maintain- 
ing in  its  strictest  integrity  the  popular  judgment 
in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture which  was  the  occasion  of  tbe  dissension ;  and 
Augustine  allows  that  they  held,  in  common  with 
the  Catholics,  the  same  **  canonical  Scriptures," 
and  were  alilce  **  bound  hy  the  authority  of  both 
Testaments*'  (August,  c,  Crete,  i,  81,  67 ;  ^.  129, 8). 
The  only  doubt  which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Donatist  Canon  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tain language  that  Augustine  himself  uses  as  to  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Donatists  may 
also  have  countenanced.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  complete  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  com- 
monly received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897),  and  frem  that  time 
was  accepted  tlirougfaout  the  Latin  Chureh  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrius),  though  occasional 
doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  re- 
mained (Isid.  Hisp.  Prtmi,  §  85-109).  It  will  bo 
perceived  that  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  au- 
thentic and  inspired  character  of  most  of  the  books, 
and  as  to  the  remainder  there  exist  very  respectable 
testimonies  even  in  this  early  age  (see  Table  IV). 
See  Antii^kooxexa. 

4.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  tbe  question  of 
the  N.-T.  Canon  again  assumed  great  importance. 
The  hasty  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
affirmed  the  authority  of  all  the  books  commonly 
received,  called  out  the  opposition  of  controversial- 
ists, who  quoted  and  enforced  the  early  donbts. 
Erasmus,  with  characteristic  moderation,  denied  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  EpUtle  to  the  liebreim,  3  Peter, 
and  the  Apocaljffme,  but  left  their  canonical  author- 
ity unquestioned  (Prof,  ad  AntUegom,),  Lather, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created 
a  purely  subjective  standard  for  the  canonicdty  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  character  of  their  **  teaching 
of  Christ,"  and  while  he  placed  the  Goespel  and 
first  Epiotle  of  John,  the  Episties  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  GalaUans,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  in  the  first  rank  aft  containing  the  '*  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  EfSftie  to  the  J7«w 
6iTw,  Judf^  Jamr»n  and  the  Apoealgpee  at  the  end 
of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  remain- 
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hfc  AiitileKomeiiA  with  ranrinfc  degreeR  of  dinrenpect, 
though  be  did  not  separate  2  P^er  and  2,  8  Jokn  from 
tbe  other  Epistlea  (comp.  Landerer,  art.  Kanon  in 
Heraog's  Encyklop,  p.  21^5  f»q.).  The  doubtn  which 
Lntlier  retted  mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  va- 
rioQsij  extended  by  aome  of  his  followers  (Melanc- 
thon,  CffUtir,  Magdfb.,^  Flacins,  Gerhard ;  comp.  ReuMi, 
$  834) ;  and  especially  with  a  polemical  aim  agatni^t 
the  Romi«h  Chorch  by  Chemnitz  (Ezxtm,  Cone.  Trid, 
if  73).  Bat  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writ- 
ers was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage 
of  authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction 
in  any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit 
the  ^^prophetie  and  apostolic  writings  of  tbe  Old  and 


New  Testaments"  as  a  whole,  without  further  das* 
siflcation  or  detail.     The  donlits  as  to  the  Antilegom- 
ena  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Lutherans. 
Caristadt,  who  was  originally  a  friend  of  Luther  and 
afterward  professor  at  Zurich,  endeavored  to  bring  baclc 
the  question  to  a  critical  discussion  of  evidence   and 
;  placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a  third  class  "  on  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  lioolcs,  or  rather  (ut  certius 
loqnar)  as  to  their  authors"  {De  Can,  Script,  p.  410-12, 
ed  Credn.).     Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  EpittU  /» the  Hfbmc»,  and  at  least  ques- 
;  tioned  the  authenticity'  of  2  Prtfr,  did  not  set  aside  their 
j  canonicity  {Prof,  ad  Hebr. ;  ad  2  Peir.) ;  and  he  notices 
I  the  doubts  as  to  Jamea  and  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 


CANON  84  CANON 

5.  The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  I  without  explanation,  and  the  original  relations  and  or- 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable.     In  !  ganic  unity  of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  boolcs  of  Scripture  is  I      2.  In  order  to  establish  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is 
(siven ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles  (1562, 1571)  a  I  necessary  to  show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  corn- 
definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given  as  *^  the  canonical  [  posed  are  of  divine  authority ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ofwhtme  author'  j  incorrupt ;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete  without 
ity  woM  never  cmy  doubt  in  the  Church''  (Art  vi).     This  .  any  addition  from  any  other  source ;  and  that  it  com- 
detinition  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  books   prises  the  whole  of  those  books  for  which  divine  an- 
of  the  O.  T.  and  of  the  Apocr^-pha ;  and  then  it  is  said  I  thority  can  be  proved.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  any  of 
summarily,  without  a  detailed   catalogue,  *'  all  the  ^  these  four  particulars  be  not  true,  Scripture  cannot  be 
books  of  the  N.  T..  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  *  th:  toU  and  supreme  standard  of  religious  truth  and 
do  receive  and  account  them  for  canonicar*  (pro  ca-   duty.     If  any  of  the  l)ooks  of  which  it  is  composed  be 
nonicis  habcmus).   A  distinction  thus  remains  between  .  not  of  divine  authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not 
the  "  canonical  books"  and  such  "  canonical  books  as  i  bound  to  submit  to,  and  consequently,  a$  a  whoh^  it  is 
have  never  been  doubted  in  the  Church ;''  and  it  seems  '  not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals.     If  its  separate 
impossiiile  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of  i  pirts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  the  hands 
the  Articles  intended  to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  |  of  their  authors,  but  have  been  mutilated,  interpolated, 
on  a  point  on  which  the  greatest  of  the  Continental  re- 1  or  altered,  then  it  can  form  no  safe  standard ;  for,  in 
formers,  and  even  of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  |  appealing  to  it,,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  th&  appeid  U 
Biblio'h.  ^.  i,  1 ;  Cujetan,  Praf,  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr,^  Jac.,    not  made  to  what  is  spurious,  and  what,  consequently, 
2,  8  John,  Jud.)  were  divided.     The  omission  cannot ,  may  be  erroneous.     If  it  require  or  admit  of  supple- 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ]  mcntary  revelations  fh>m  God,  whether  preserved  by 
question  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of  |  tradition  or  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Kome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was  agreed  |  Church,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contradiction  in 
on  the  N.-T.  Canon,  for  all  the  other  Protestant  con- '  terms  to  call  it  eomplete,  as  a  standard  of  the  divine 
fessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books  give  a  list  of  {  will.     And  if  any  other  books  were  extant,  having  an 
the  book»  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament '  equal  claim,  with  the  boolcs  of  which  it  is  composed, 
(Conf.  Btlg,  4 ;  Conf.  GaU,  8 ;  C<m/.  Fid.  1).    But,  if  this  I  to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  it  would  be  ab- 
licanse  is  rightly  conceded  by  the  Anglican  Articles,    surd  to  call  it  the  sofe  standard  of  truth,  for  in  this 
the  great  writers  of  the  Church  of  Enj^land  have  not  I  case  the  one  class  of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserve 
availed  themselves  of  it.    The  early  commentators  on    ing  of  our  reverence  as  the  other, 
the  Articles  take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Bever- !      3.  Respecting  the  evidence  by  which  the  Canon  is 
idge)  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ;  and  the  ,  thus  to  Iw  established,  there  exists  considerable  differ- 
chief  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  accepted  the   ence  of  opinion  among  Christians.     Some  contend, 
full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Ditp.  on  i  with  the  Romanists,  that  the  authoritative  decision  of 
Scripture^  cxi  v,  p.  105 ;  Fulke^s  Defence  of  Eng,  TVans. '  the  Church  is  alone  competent  to  determine  the  Canon ; 
p.  8 ;  Jewel,  D  'fence  ofApof,.  ii,  9, 1).  |  others  appeal  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Jew- 

6.  The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case  ish  and  early  Christian  writers ;  and  others  rest  their 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  reflec- 1  strongest  reliance  on  the  internal  evidence  furnished 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  difference  be- '  by  the  books  of  Scripture  themselves.  We  cannot  say 
tween  the  Roman  and  Reformed  churches  on  the  N.  T.  i  that  we  are  satisfied  with  any  of  these  sources  of  evi- 
were  less  marked ;  and  the  two  conflicting  Greek  con-  dence  exclusively.  As  Michaelis  remarks,  the  first  is 
fessions  confirm,  in  general  terms,  without  any  di»ttnct  one  to  which  no  consistent  I^testant  can  appeal,  for 
enumeration  of  Ixraks,  the  popular  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  ,  the  matter  to  be  determined  is  of  such  a  kind  that, 
(Cyr.  Luc.  Ccmf.  i,  p.  42 ;  Dosith.  Confess,  i,  p.  467).  unless  we  grant  the  Church  to  be  infallible,  it  is  quite 
The  Confession  of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list '  possible  that  she  may,  at  any  given  period  of  her  ex- 
of  the  books,  and  compares  their  numl)er — thirty-three  istence,  determine  erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  why 
^-with  the  years  of  the  Savior's  life,  that  **not  even  '  the  question  may  not  be  as  successfully  investiKatetl 
the  number  of  the  sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a  i  by  a  private  individual  as  by  a  Church.  The  coneur- 
divine  mystery"  (Metroph.  Critop.  Conf  ii,  105,  ed. '  rent  testimony  of  the  ancient  witnesses  is  Invaluable 
Kinim.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already  the  \  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  be  suffi- 
case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (Leo  Allatius,  ap.  \  cient  of  itself  to  seUle  this  question,  for  the  question  is 
Fabric.  B.bl.  Grac.  v,  App.  p.  38),'  the  Antile^omena  not  entirely  one  of  fact«»,  and  testimony  is  good  proof 
are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church  as  equal  in  canon-  only  tor  facts.  As  for  the  internal  evidence,  one  needs 
ical  authority  in  all  respects  with  the  remaining  books  onh-  to  look  at  the  havoc  which  Semler  and  his  school 
{Catech'srny  ut  sup.).  i  have  made  of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfied  that  where 

V.  Authority  of  the  present  Canon  of  Scripture, — 1.  dogmatical  considerations  are  allowed  to  determine 
The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially  during  exclusively  such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  sep-  curtail  the  Canon  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  his  own  precon- 
arate  books  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test.,  are  noticed  under  ceived  notions.  As  the  question  is  one  partly  of  fact 
the  special  articles.  The  general  course  which  they  and  partly  of  opinion,  the  appro[n>iate  grounds  of  d«»- 
have  taken  is  simple  and  natural.  Semler  {Uniersuch.  cision  will  be  best  secured  by  a  combination  of  authen- 
d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the  way  toward  the  later  sub- '  tic  testimony  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  books 
jective  criticism,  though  he  rightly  connected  the  form-  themselves.  We  want  to  know  that  these  books  were 
ation  of  the  Canon  with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  really  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  the3''  bear ; 
Church,  but  without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  provi-  we  want  to  be  satisfied  that  these  persons  were  com- 
dential  power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a  monly  reputed  and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
series  of  special  essays,  in  which  the  several  Ixioks  were  assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  they  wrote ;  and 
discussed  individually,  with  little  regard  to  the  place  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  by  those  to 
which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection  (Schleier-  whom  their  writings  were  first  addressed,  that  these 
macher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  etc.).  At  last  an  should  be  preserved  entire  and  uncorrupt.  For  all 
ideal  view  of  the  early  histon'  of  Christianity  was  used  this  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
as  the  standard  by  which  the  books  were  to  be  tried,  nesses  as  the  only  suitable  evidence  for  such  matters, 
and  the  books  were  regarded  as  results  of  typical  forms  But,  after  we  have  ascertained  these  points  affirmative- 
of  doctrine,  and  not  the  sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  ly,  we  still  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  )>ooks  them- 
Schwegler,  Zeller).  All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  selves  contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
was  thus  lost.     The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left   ascription  to  their  authors  of  the  dl viae  assbtance.bu^ 
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on  the  contnrj,  are  in  all  respecta  fiivorable  to  tliU 
supposition.  We  want  to  Bee  that  they  are  in  har- 
muoy  with  each  other ;  that  the  statements  they  con- 
Uin  are  credible ;  that  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  not 
foulishf  unmoral,  or  self-contradictory ;  that  their  an- 
tliore  really  asanmed  to  be  under  the  divine  direction 
in  what  they  vrrote,  and  afforded  competent  proofs  of 
this  to  thcMO  around  them ;  and  that  all  the  circum- 
stsDces  of  the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the  writers, 
the  allasions  made  by  them  to  places  and  events,  etc., 
•re  in  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  already  led.  In  this  way  we  ad- 
Tince  to  a  complete  moral  proof  of  the  divine  author- 
ity and  canonical  claims  of  the  sacred  writings.     See 

EVIDBXCES. 

(1.)  The  external  evidence  of  the  several  books,  in 
turn,  relates  to  three  principal  points :  (a.)  Their  gen- 
uinemu;  in  other  words,  the  &ct  that  we  have  the 
actnal  works  which  have  heretofore  been  known  by 
these  names,  without  essential  defect,  corruption,  or 
interpolation.  This  is  the  province  of  criticism  (q.  v.) 
to  fthow,  as  has  been  done  by  an  irrefragable  chain  of 
dornmentary  testimony,  (b.)  Their  ctuihenHcity  (q.  v.), 
or  that  the}'  are  the  productions  of  the  respective  au- 
thors asserted  or  believed,  which  is  a  question  wholly 
of  historical  investigation,  aided  by  grammatical  com- 
parison ;  and  this  haa  been  shown  respecting  the  most 
of  them  in  as  positive  a  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an}' 
other  equally  ancient  writings,  (c.)  Their  in^rathn 
(q.  V.) ;  the  most  essential  point  of  the  three  is  this  re- 
lation, an  element  which,  althou^^h  confessedl}'  ob- 
scure and  difficult  to  adjust  in  every  respect  with  their 
human  features,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  sim- 
ilar experience  in  modem  times,  is  yet  capable  of  two- 
fold proof:  1st,  fh>m  statements  and  implication  of 
revelation  contained  in  the  books  themselves,  showing 
that  they  are  a  divine  communication ;  and,  2dly,  from 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
body  of  believers.  This  last  argument  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  one,  of  an  external  character,  that  must  be 
relied  upon  in  defence  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  it  may  well  be  claimed  as  a  sufficient 
satisfaction  to  all  rightly  constituted  minds,  [1]  that 
these  books,  both  singly  and  as  a  whole,  were  so  gen- 
erally and  early  recognised  as  of  divine  authority  by 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  to  judge  of  their 
claims,  by  reason  of  proximity  in  time  and  place  to 
their  ori^n  and  intimacy  with  their  authors,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  exhibited  their  caution  and  free- 
dom ftom  prejudice  by  rejecting  many  other  more  pre- 
tentious ones  as  unworthy  their  acceptance ;  and  [2] 
that  the  aniveraal  Church,  with  few  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  has  ever  since  not  only  cordially  acqui- 
esced, but  hrmly  retained,  in  the  face  of  almost  every 
conceivable  effort  that  the  in  / enuity  or  force  of  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  the  same  traditionary  persuasion ;  nor  [8] 
has  any  really  unanswerable  difficulty  yet  been  alleged 
in  the  way  of  such  a  lielief. 

(2.)  With  the  external  evidence  furnished  above  in 
&vor  of  the  sacred  Canon,  the  internal  fully  accords. 
In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  in  keeping  with  the  as- 
sumption that  its  books  were  written  by  Jews,  sustain- 
ing the  character,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances, 
and  living  al  the  time  ascribed  to  their  authors ;  or,  if 
any  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  found  in  any  of 
them,  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  farther  inquiry  has 
served  to  explain  and  reconcile.  The  literary  pecul- 
.iarities  of  the  New  Testament,  its  language,  its  idioms, 
its  style,  its  allusions,  all  are  accordant  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  its  authors  were  exactly  what  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been — Jews  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  both  Testaments  the  theological  and  ethical  sys- 
tems are  in  harmony,  while  all  that  they  contain 
tends  to  one  grand  result — the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 


man  to  the  image,  service,  and  love  of  his  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  can  be 
none  other  than  that  the  Bible  is  entitled  to  that  im- 
plicit and  undivided  reverence  which  it  demands  as 
the  only  divinely  appointed  Canon  of  religious  truth 
and  duty. 

VI.  IMeratwe, — For  the  later  period  of  the  history 
of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  great  vrork  of  Lardner  {CrediliHfy  of  the  Gos- 
pel History^  in  his  Worh,  i-vi,  ed.  Kippis,  1788 ;  also 
1838, 10  vols.  8vo)  furnishes  copious  materials.  For 
the  earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer*s  collection  of  the  original  pas- 
saxes  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon  {QveU 
Imsammiung,  etc.,  ZOrich,  1844)  is  useful  snd  fairly 
complete,  but  frequently  inaccurate.  The  writings  of 
F.  C.  Baur  and  his  followers  often  contain  verv  valiia- 
ble  hints  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several  books 
in  relation  to  later  teaching,  however  perverf^e  their 
conclusions  may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch 
has  vindicated,  perhaps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  3'et, 
in  the  main,  rightly,  the  position  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  (TerstiM  cttr  Herittet- 
lung^  etc,  Erlangen,  1845 ;  and  JCrwiedenrng^  etc.,  Kr- 
lang.  1846).  Tlie  section  of  Renss  on  the  subject  {Die 
Gesch.  d,  heU,  SckrifUn  d.  N.  7*.,  2d  ed.  Braunschw. 
1^5.');  also  in  French,  Histoire  du  Cantn,  Strasbourg, 
1863, 8vo),  and  the  article  of  Landerer  (Herzog*s  Emy^ 
Hop.  s.  v.),  contain  valuable  summaries  of  the  evidence. 
Other  references  and  a  fiiller  discussion  of  the  chief 
points  are  given  by  Westcott  in  The  Hiriory  of  tlte 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1865).  In  addition  to  the 
works  named  throughout  thb  article,  the  following 
may  also  be  consulted  :  Cosin,  Schotttttieal  Hilary  of 
the  Canon  (4to,  London,  1657, 1672. 1683;  also  Warks^ 
iii;  iv,  41(»);  Du  Pin,  nistory  of  the  Canon  and  Writ- 
ers of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  (2  vols,  folio, 
London,  1699, 1700) ;  Ens,  Bibliotheca  Saera^  sive  D'a- 
tribe  de  IMtrorum  N'V.  Test.  Canone  (12mo,  Amstel. 
1710) ;  Storch,  Comment.  NiM.  Crit.  de  Libb.  Nov.  Test. 
Canone  (8vo,  Fr.  ad  Vi.  1755);  Schmid,  ffisf.  Antiq.  et 
Vindicatio  Canmis  V.  et  N,  Test.  (8vo,  Lips.  1775) ; 
Jones,  New  and  fidl  Method  of  seUling  the  Canrtnicui 
Authority  of  the  New  Test.  (8  vols.  Oxf.  1827);  Alex- 
ander, Ccinon  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  ascertained  (12mn^ 
Princeton,  1826;  Lond.  1828,  1881);  Stuart,  Old-Test. 
Ctmon  (12mo,  Andover,  1845 ;  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1849) ; 
Wordsworth,  Hu^sean  lACtnres  (8vo,  London,  1848); 
Gaussen,  /#«  Canon  des  Saintes  Ventures  au  double  poini 
de  vue  de  la  scp'nce  et  de  lafd  (l^usanne,  1860, 2  vols. ; 
Engl,  translation,  The  Cinon  of  Scripture^  etc.  [Lon- 
don, 1862,  8vo]);  lH')liothej:a  Sacra,  xi,  278;  Credne*-, 
Gesch.  d.  neutest,  Kanon  (edit.  Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860) ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Kan.  des  N.  T.  (Halle,  1868) ;  Hofraann, 
Die  heiigen  Schrift.  d.  N.  T.,  etc.  (Nordlingen,  18G2, 
pt.  i).     See  BiBLB. 

Canon,  Ecclesiastical  (xavotv,  rule,  see  the 
foregoing  article,  §  i),  a  term  used  in  various  senses, 
as  follows : 

CANON,  a  clerical  title. 

1.  The  roll  or  church  register  in  which,  in  the  an- 
cient Church,  the  names  of  the  clergy'  were  written 
was  called  the  canon ;  and  the  clergy  were  hence  called 
canonicf  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  10).  In 
C3Til  (Pnef  Catech.  n.  3),  the  presence  of  the  clergj' 
is  expressed  by  the  words  KavovueCav  vapovota.  See 
also  CANOifiCiC. 

2.  Cathedral  Canons.  —  Chrodegangus,  bishop  of 
Metz,  about  A.D.  755,  gave  a  common  cloister-life 
law  to  his  c1erg3',  and  thus  originated  the  proper  vitti 
cafiom'ca,  as  attached  to  a  cathedral  church.  (See 
Chapter.)  Originally  canons  were  only  priests  or 
inferior  ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  community,  resid- 
ing near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the  bishop,  de- 
pending entirely  on  his  will,  supported  by  the  rcvc- 
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noes  of  the  bishopriCf  and  living  in  the  Mme  house,  as 
his  counsellors  or  domestics.  They  even  inherited  his 
movables  till  A.D.  817,  when  this  was  prohibited  by 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  degrees  these 
communities  of  priests,  shukin^  off  their  dependence, 
formed  separate  bodies,  of  which  the  bishops  were  still 
the  bead.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  communi- 
ties of  the  same  kind,  established  even  in  cities  where 
there  were  no  bishops :  these  were  called  coUegiates, 
as  the  terms  "  college"  and  "congregation**  were  used 
indifferently.  Under  the  second  race  of  French  kings 
the  canonical  life  spread  over  the  country,  and  each 
cathedral  had  its  chapter  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  (Farrar,  s.  v.).  Beneiiict  XII  (1839)  endeav- 
ored to  secure  a  general  adoption  of  the  rule  of  Augus- 
tine by  the  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction 
between  canons  regulcar  (i.  e.  those  who  follow  that  rule) 
and  canons  secuUir  (those  who  do  not).  See  Canons, 
Reoular.  As  demoralization  increased,  the  canon- 
ries  were  filled  by  younger  sons  of  nobles,  without  or- 
dination, for  the  sake  of  the  revenues.  The  ea^ctan' 
cies  (q.  v.)  of  canonries  became  objects  of  traffic,  as 
advowsons  (q.  v.)  now  are  in  the  English  Church. 
The  Reformation  abolished  most  of  the  chapters  and 
canonries  in  Germany :  a  few  remain  at  Brandenburg, 
Merseburg,  Naumburg,  and  Meissen. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  canons  or  prdftndaries 
are  cleri{3rmen  who  receive  a  stipend  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.     See  Chapter  ;  DeAM. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS  (canon  Misstr),  a  part  of 
the  mass  or  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  office  of  the  mass  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1) 
from  the  introit  to  the  preface ;  (2)  which  contains  the 
eanon^  from  the  Sanctus  to  the  time  of  communion ; 
and  (8)  the  thanksgiving.  The  second  is  considered 
the  essential  part,  being  that  which  contains  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements.  The  Greeks  call  it  ava^ 
pdy  probably  because  of  the  exhortation  of  the  priest 
at  the  commencement  to  the  people,  surswn  corda.  In 
the  Roman  liturgy  the  canon  begins  at  the  words  Te 
iffUWy  etc.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  form  of  the 
canon  remains  the  same  at  every  mass.  It  is  some- 
times, by  ancient  writers,  called  the  actio.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  secretOj  or  secretum,  because  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  say  it  in  a  low  voice ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Goar,  the  same  practice  is  observed  in  the  Ea.Ht. 
(See  Cone.  Trident,  sess.  22^  can.  9.)— Martene,  De  ant, 
RU.  i,  144 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
tnon  Prayer^  819.     See  Mass. 

CANON  LAW,  Canons  of  Dmoipune,  Canons 
and  Decretals  of  Rome.  The  canons  or  rules  of 
discipline  of  the  Romish  Church  form  a  body  of  law 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  of  decrees 
of  councils,  and  of  decrees  and  rules  promulgated  by 
the  popes.  The  different  collections  of  these  are,  1. 
For  the  early  a<:es,  the  so-called  '^Apostolical  Canons," 
the  Greek  '*  Collections"  in  the  Codex  Canonum;  2.  For 
the  Middle  Age,  up  to  Grati<in*s  time,  a  number  of  col- 
lections ;  3.  From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  the  de- 
cretals of  Gratian,  of  Grei^orj'  IX,  and  Boniface  VIII, 
the  Clementines,  the  Extravagants,  and  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canomd. 

I.  Early  Ages. — (I.)  Canons  AposroLiCAii,  a  col- 
lection of  canons  (in  number  seventy-six  or  eighty- 
five,  according  to  the  di^rent  methods  of  division),  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  apostlex. 
Baveridge,  in  his  Codex  Can.  Eccl.  Prim.,  seeks  to 
show  that  these  canons  are  the  synodal  rules  and  reg- 
nlitions  made  in  councils  anterior  to  the  Council  of 
Niciea,  in  which  view  Petms  de  Marca,  Dnpin,  and 
others  agree.  Daill6  (De  Pseudepigraphis  Apostolicis) 
considers  them  the  work  of  the  fifth  century.  That 
they  are  not  of  apostolical  origin  is  very  clear  from 
the  use  in  them  of  terms  and  mention  of  ceremonies 
quite  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  from 


the  ftct  that  they  were  never  even  cited  under  the 
name  of  apostolical  before  the  Coancll  of  Ephesus,  M, 
indeed,  we  ought  not,  as  some  think,  to  read  in  the 
acts  of  that  council,  instead  of  "the  canons  of  the 
apostles, "  *'  the  canons  of  the  fathers. "     Previously  to 
this  synod  they  are  dted  as  Canones  PeOmm,  Camones 
antiqui  or  eetiesiastici.    Bellarmtne  and  Baronius  claim 
apostolical  authority  for  only  the  first  fifty  canons.  Pope 
(relasins  (Distinct,  zv,  can.  Sancta  Romcum)  plainly 
declares,  Liber  Canonum  Apostolttrum  apocrypims  ntf 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  is  doubted.     It  is 
the  opinion  of  Beveridge  (Cod.  Canansnn  Ecdes.  Primi'^ 
tiwB,  Lond.  1678)  that  the  Apost.  Canons  were  enacted 
in  different  s^-nods  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury  and  beginning  of  the  third;  and  that  the  collec- 
tion was  made  soon  after,  but  since  that  time  interpo- 
lated ;  and  that  the  compiler  of  the  collection  cannot 
be  ascertained.    Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  whole  case  in 
the  following  judicious  passages :  "  The  contents  of  the 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  are  borrowed  partly  from 
the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Pastoral  Epistlesi^  partly 
from  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  decrees  of  early 
councils  at  Antioch,  Neo-Casarea,  Nice,  Laodicea,  etc. 
(but  proliably  not  Chalcedon,  451).     They  are  tbere> 
fore  evidently  of  gradual  growth,  and  were  collected 
either  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  or  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  by  some  unknown  band, 
probably  also  in  Syria.     They  are  designed  to  famish 
a  complete  system  of  discipline  for  the  clergy.    Of  the 
laity  they  say  scarcely  a  word.     The  eighty-fifth  and 
last  canon  settles  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  but  reck- 
ons among  the  New  Testament  books  two  epistlee  of 
Clement  and  the  genuine  books  of  the  pseudo-Apo^ 
tolic  Constitutions.     The  Greek  Church,  at  the  Tml- 
lan  C  ouncil  of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of 
eight3'-fivo  canons  as  authentic  and  binding,  and  John 
of  Damascus  even  placed  it  on  a  parallel  with  the  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  Paul,  thus  showing  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings.    The  I^ttn  Church  rejected  it  at  first,  but  sab- 
sequently  decided  for  the  smaller  collection  of  fifty 
canons,  which  Dionysius  Exiguus,  about  the  year  500; 
translated  Arom  a  Greek  manuscript." — Schaff,  Ckttrck 
History,  vol.  i,  §  114. 

Although  these  canons  have  special  reference  to 
discipline,  they  are  not  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  dogmas,  morals,  and  the  ceremonial  of  worship. 
They  clearly  distinguish  between  the  orders  of  bishop 
and  priest,  affirm  the  superiority  of  the  former,  speak 
of  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
prcscril>e  matters  to  be  observed  in  the  admintstmtkm 
of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  penance,  ordination,  with 
many  other  things  evincing  a  li^  date.  Tliey  nsay 
be  found  in  Labbei  Cuncilia,  vol.  i,  and  in  Cotelerii 
Patr.  Opera,  i,  199 ;  also  in  Ultzen,  Conslitutiones  Apoe- 
tolicfE  (Rostock,  1853, 8vo);  in  English,  in  Chase,  Conaii-. 
tutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles  (New  York.  184B, 
8vo),  and  in  Hammond,  Canons  of  tite  Cknrek  (N.  Y. 
1844,  p.  188  sq.).  See  Krabbe,  De  Codice  Cammitm,  - 
etc.,  translated  by  Chase,  in  Bibliotkeea  Saem,  iv,  1 ; 
Mosheim,  Commenfcaies,  cent,  i,  §  51;  Bunsen,  liip» 
pofgtus  (Engl,  transl.  vols,  v-vii) ;  and  the  article  Clje- 

MENTINES. 

(11.)  Greek  CoOections:  Codex  Canonum.  1.  The 
first  mention  of  a  Codex  Canomtm  is  found  in  the  Aots 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451\  where  a  nam- 
ber  of  canons  of  previous  councils  (Nice,  Ancyia,  An« 
tioch,  laodicea,  and  Constantinople)  were  approved. 
Other  collections  existed  at  the  time,  and  others,  again, 
followed,  but  none  were  considered  as  law  for  the 
whole  Church.  The  so-called  Codex  CasHmstm  Erdetim 
[fniversa  (Book  of  the  Canons)  was  first  published  by 
Justellus  (Paris,  1610,  8vo),  reproduced  in  the  JSibii» 
otheca  Jitris  Omon.  Vet,,  op.  VoeUi  H  JusteUi  (Paris, 
1661,  vol.  i),  and  also  in  Mig^e,  Patrol.  Curs.  C<*mp(et. 
(Paris,  1848,  vol.  Ixvii).  It  is  not  authentic ;  the  title 
and  arrangement  are  Justeau's,  and  the  work  ia  onl^ 
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en  ansuccessftd  attempt  of  Ms  to  make  an  antbentic  I     The  {^nt  increaae  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  cler* 
Greek  Codex  from  the  old  collections  and  MSS.  gy  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  necessitated  mere 

2.  In  the  fifth  centary  we  find  the  Western  Church  copious  and  complete  collections  of  the  canons.  Among 
Roo^izing  the  authority  of  the  Greek  canons,  and  the  more  important  we  name  (1)  the  Cottectio  Ansdmo 
there  an  Arte  principal  collectwos  of  them,  vis. :  dedicata  (883-^7,  12  vols.),  of  Italian  origin.     It  in- 

(1)  The  SpauiA  or  ftidorian  (erroneously  so  called  eludes  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  and  also  the  /n* 
becanse  fonnd  ni  Isidor  of  Seville's  later  collection).  tUtulet  qfJvstiniany  which  for  the  first  time  now  appear 
hoontamed  the  canons  of  Nice,  Ancyra,Neo-Cs8area,  in  the  canon  law  collections.  (2)  Regimes  Zi^'  duo 
ud  Gangra.  As  to  its  date,  we  know  for  certain  only  de  cmns  SynodalUtua  tt  diacip.  tcclea.  was  compiled 
this  much,  that  this  translation  of  the  Nicene  canons  about  A.D.  90<>,  and  includes  also  some  of  the  &l8o 
wu  known  in  Gaul  A.D.  439  (Coneii,  BtgettK,  c.  8),  \  decretals.  It  is  important  for  its  account  of  the  acts 
tod  that  of  the  Ancyran  canons  was  quoted  in  the  |  of  German  councils.  (3)  Burchard's  Liber  decretontm 
Omdl.  Epeumengy  A.D.  517.  A  Uter  translation,  addr  '  eoUectarium  (1012-1023),  in  20  books.  To  strengthen 
tng  the  canons  ef  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Chal-  i  the  authority  of  certain  canons,  Burchard  ascribes  them 
cedon  to  thoee  above  named,  was  compiled  toward  the  to  too  early  dates,  and  his  errors,  followed  by  Gratian, 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  first  publislied  fn>m  ;  have  twen  incorporated  into  later  books.  The  nine- 
an  Oxford  MS.  under  the  title  Codex  JEcdesue  Romtma  teenth  l)ook,  treating  of  penitential  discipline,  one  of 
(d  Paschas,  Queanell,  in  0pp.  Lumis^  Par.  1676,  t.  ii.)    whose  titles  is  Comueiudima  svptrgtitiomBf  throws  much 

(2)  The  so-called  Versio  or  trarulaHo prieca,  first  pub-    light  on  tlie  state  of  society  in  that  age.     Several  edi- 
lUhed  by  Jnatellus  in  the  Bibitotheeajw.  Canony  i,  275,    tions  exist:  the  latent  is  in  ]&ligne,  Patroloff.  vol.  140 
fruB  an  incomplete  MS.,  and  afterward,  in  more  com- 
plete form,  by  Ballerini  (0pp.  Leon%  iii,  478). 

(3)  The  translation  and  collection  made  by  Diony- 
tins  Exiguus  (q.  v.),  made  probably  at  Rome  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     He  afterward  (about  |  in  4  books  (1086-1087),  in  which  the  valuable  archives 
A.D.  510?)  made  a  second  collection,  adding  a  number    of  the  Lateran  were  eniplo}'ed.     (5)  To  Ivo  qfChartrea 


(Paris,  186.^).  (4)  Important  matuucript  collections 
of  the  eleventh  centur}'  are  the  ColUcHo  duodecim  par" 
Hum  (after  1028) ;  that  of  Anaefm  of  Lucca  (died  1086), 
in  13  books ;  two  collections  of  cardinal  Lktudedity  each 


of  papal  decretals.  These  were  merged  into  one,  and 
the  codex  thus  formed  was  generally  accepted  through- 
ont  the  Chnrch.  Pope  Adrian  (A.D.  774)  presented 
an  enlarged  cof^  of  it  to  Charlemagne,  and  it  liecame 
the  basis  of  the  French  canon  law.  In  this  enlarged 
form  it  is  designated  as  the  Adriano'D'onygian  Codex. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  BibHofh.  Jur.  Can.  i,  101,  and 
in  Migne*s  Patroi.  Lot,  (Par.  1848,  vol.  Ixvii). 

II.  Afiddle  Age. — 1.  In  Africa  the  Nicene  canons 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  native  councils,  espe- 
cially of  Carthage  (q.  v.).  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  (q. 
v.),  in  547,  composed  the  Breviatio  Canomimy  adding 


(died  1117)  two  collections  are  ascribed,  viz. :  the  De- 
cretum,  in  17  looks,  and  the  /VznnormM,  in  8  books,  of 
which  the  former  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  materixls 
for  the  latter.  They  are  given  by  Migne,  Patmiog.. 
IaU.  vol.  clxL  There  are  several  other  MS.  collec- 
tions of  minor  importance. 

III.  From  the  TveJfh  Centvry.^1.  Graiian'e.  The 
want  of  a  collection  containing  all  canons  and  decre- 
tals of  general  interest,  omitting  merely  local  ones, 
and  having  a  good  arrangement,  begsn  to  be  univer- 
sal about  the  twelfth  century.  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Felix,  in  Bologna,  undertook  to  sup- 


African  deciswns  up  to  427 :  it  was  published  by  Pithou  ,  ply  it.  His  work  is  now  known  as  the  Decretttm  Gra- 
(Paris,  1588),  and  in  Migne,  Pairolog.  (1848,  vol.  Iwii,  (iom.  It  was  compiled  from  all  preceding  books  and 
p.  949).  Ciesconius,  an  Aft'ican  bishop,  alwut  690  many  MSS.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
issued  a  Gmeord'a  Canonttm  (BiU.  Jur.  Can.  i,  App.  p.  part  is  subdivided  into  101  Diattnctiones,  and  each  of 
33).  2.  In  Spain  a  Codex  existed  in  the  sixth  centu-  these  into  canons.  Of  the  disiinctione$j  81  relate  to  the 
ry,  which  was  afterward  the  basis  of  the  pseudo-Isido-  clergy,  and  this  part  of  the  book  is  called  by  Gratian 
nan  Decretals.  In  the  seventh  century  it  assumed  himself  Tractatus  ordtnandomm.  Part  II  contains  86 
the  form  in  which  we  know  it  (Codex  Canonum  Eccl.  \  cauaa,  or  points  of  law,  subdivided  into  queationeSy  each 
lliap.  (Madrid,  1808,  fol.);  and  part  ii.  Epiatot^e  da-cre^  \  of  which  is  answered  by  cainonea.  Part  III,  />f  roass- 
ide*^  etc.  Rom.  Powtijiaim  (Madrid,  1821,  fol.).  It  '  crationey  contains  the  sacraments,  in  five  JJiatinctionea, 
contains  canons  of  the  Greek,  African,  French,  and  ,  In  this  work  Gratian  not  only  made  a  collection  of 
Spanish  councils  and  synods,  with  Papal  decrees  from  the  diflTerent  canons  in  a  certain  order,  but  presented 
Damasus  to  Gregory  I.  It  does  not  appear  that  Isi-  all  the  canons  treating  upon  one  subject  under  that 
dnr  of  Seville  reially  had  any  share  in  preparing  the  head.  The  decretmny  with  all  its  shortcomings — for  it 
rollectinn  which,  after  the  discovery  of  the  fraudulent  was  not  yet  a  complete  work — soon  superseded  all 
decretals  (see  Psrudo-Isidorian),  was  known  by  his  other  collections.  But  what  mostly  helped  to  gain  fcr 
name.  A  new  edition  of  the  fraudulent  decretals  ap-  this  decrefum  its  position  is,  thst  Gratian's  comments 
peared  in  1863,  viz.  Derrftaiea  Pgeudo-faidoricmaj  etc.,  and  elucidations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
^.  Paulos  Hinschius  (Leipsic,  2  vols.  8vo).  ,  school  of  canonists  and  decrrtali^ts  at  Bologna.     1  his 

3.  In  the  BriHah  lalanda  and  in  the  Angh-Saron  msde  the  decrrtum  known  to  all  the  churches,  and 
Chnrch  native  canons  prevailed,  of  which  we  have  no  brought  it  into  such  high  esteem  that  the  popes  them- 
esrly  records.  D'Achery  has  gathered  the  fragments  selves  quoted  it,  though  it  was  not  received  by  them 
of  an  Iridk  Codex  of  the  eighth  centur}'  in  his  Spicik'   as  an  official  codex. 

yawi,  i,  491  sq.,  which  contains  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  '  2.  Other  CoUrcHona  lef.re  Gregcry  IX. — The  papal 
sod  Spanish  canons,  as  well  as  native  ones.  See  also  decretals  after  the  twelfth  century  liecamc  so  abun^^ 
^pelman,  Conri/iny  decreiOy  etc.  in  re  eccl.  orhia  Briton-  dant  on  points  of  discipline  that  the  collection  of  Gra- 
Mct  (Lond.  1639-64, 2  vols.  fol.).  tian,  however  complete  at  firpt,  soon  ceased  to  be  po, 

4.  In  France  the  Spanish  collection  came  into  use  and  new  collections  were  made.  We  mention  only 
in  the  eighth  centnry,  along  with  the  Adriano-Diony-    the  principal  ones. 

»ian  mentioned  above.  In  the  ninth  century  many  ,  (1.)  The  Breviarium  extravagantivm  of  Bemardus  of 
^f  the  forged  decretals  from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  col-  Pavia  (f  bishop  of  Pavia  1218),  compiled  in  1190,  and 
lection  were  min^ded  with  the  authentic  canons.  The  containing  newer  decretals  not  in  Gratian's  Decre- 
oonfasion  led  to  several  new  collections :  (1)  Cfrwmum  turn,  and  therefore  called  extra  decretum  vrgmtieay  for 
»>Oectio,  in  381  titles,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen-  which  he  made  use  of  several  minor  collections  poste- 
tnry ;  (2)  CoUecHo  Acheriana  (perhaps  of  the  beginning  rior  to  Gratian,  e.  g.  the  Appendix  Concilii  Laieranm- 
^  the  ninth  century) ;  (8)  the  PemlendaHa  of  bishop  sis,  etc.  His  divisions  under  the  titles  /nrf«r,  Indict- 
Halitsgarof  Cam  bray,  A.D.  925.  Besides  these  there  «m,  Clerusy  Ccnnubia  (Sponsalia),  and  Crimen  were 
vere  numerous  small  collections,  called  Ccfitula  Epia-  adopted  in  subsequent  collections.  The  Summa  of 
ryiwuwi.  ;  this  work,  written  by  Bemardus  himself,  was  approved 
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of  by  the  Bolo^oia  school.  As  this  was  the  fiiBt  col- 
lection of  Ertraoagantes,  it  is  known  as  Vnlu,men  pri- 
mtcm,  or  Compllatio  prima, 

(2.)  The  compilation  of  Petrus  CoUitfoeifuu,  made 
by  oMer  of  Innocent  III,  containing  the  decretals  of 
Innocent  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign 
(1198-1210).  It  was  approved  by  the  Bologna  canon- 
ists, and  known  as  CompkUio  tertia.  The  decretals  of 
the  popes,  fVom  Alexander  III  (1181)  to  Celestin  III 
(1198),  were  compiled  by  Gilbertns  and  Alanus,  two 
Englishmen,  but  were  not  received  at  Bologna  until 
they  were  revised  and  completed  by  Johannes  Gallen- 
sis,  which  was  admitted  and  known  as  CompHaHo  at- 
cundf. 

(3.)  The  CompUaiio  quart:i  was  made  after  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1216),  and  contains  the  decre- 
tals of  Innocent  after  1210.  These  four  compilations 
are  given  by  Labb6,  AndqutE  coUectimet  decretalium 
cum  Ant,  Auffust,  et  /.  Cujacii  not.  ei  emend,  (Paris, 
1609-1621). 

8.  Decretal  of  Gregory  /X  — In  1230  Gregory  IX 
directed  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  decretals,  suppressing  many 
superfluous  parts  of  the  old  collections,  and  arranging 
the  whole  systematically.  This  Decretalium  Gregorii 
IX  compilatio  was  in  1234  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Bologna,  with  the  bull  Volentea  igitar,  super- 
seding the  older  compilations,  although  two  of  them 
had  been  published  b}'  popes.  The  new  collection  was 
introduced  into  university  instruction  as  well  as  gen- 
eral practical  use.  Appendices  and  supplements  were 
added  by  Innocent  IV  (1245),  Alexander  IV,  Urban 
IV,  Clement  IV,  and  Gre^or}'  X. 

4.  Decretal  ofBomface  VIIT. — In  1298  a  new  collec- 
tion, including  the  poet-Gregorian  decretals,  was  pub- 
lished by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  under  the  title  Liber 
Mztof,  because  it  was  a  completion  of  the  five  books  of 
Gregory.  After  the  publication  of  the  lAber  textUM 
Boniface  issued  a  series  of  decretals  (among  which  we 
find  the  celebrated  Unam  sanctam  against  Philip  of 
France  in  13Q2),  as  did  also  his  successor,  Benedict  XI. 
These  were  united  under  the  stvle  of  Cmstitutiones  ex- 
travagantlum  libri  seztiy  with  comments  by  cardinal  Jo- 
hannes Monachus. 

5.  The  Ciementmes.—ln  1313  Pope  Clement  Y  pub- 
lished Liber  teptimtUj  which  included  constitutions  of 
the  General  Synod  of  Vienna  (1311)  and  his  own  de- 
cretals, in  five  books,  and  sent  it  to  the  University  of 
Orleans.  Here  he  seems  to  have  stopped  its  circula- 
tion, intending  to  replace  it  by  a  new  collection,  which 
was  completed  under  his  successor,  John  XXII,  who 
sent  it  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  It 
liecame  a  full  authority  in  the  Church,  under  the  name 
Clementines  (Constitutiones  Clementine).  With  the 
Clementines  the  code  of  canon  law,  as  such,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed,  as  "the  power  of  the 
popes  has  not  since  been  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of 
law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom." 
Later  laws  have  been  added  from  pap<il  decretals,  de- 
cisions of  Trent,  etc.,  but  they  have  never  obtained  le^ 
gal  authority. 

6.  CorpuM  Juris  Canomci. — The  Decretum  Grnliani^ 
Gregorian  collection,  Liber  sertus^  and  Constitution's 
Clementwuef  were  afterward,  however,  collected  under 
the  joint  appellation  of  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  The 
Paris  edition,  edited  by  Chappuis  (1499-1502),  divides 
the  Extravagantes  into  two  parts ;  first,  Eztnwagantes 
Joanms  P.  XX 11^  contains  20  decretals  of  John  XXII, 
nnder  14  titlas,  arranged  in  the  usual  system ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  Ertravigsntes  communes^  embraces  74  decretals, 
from  Urban  IV  (1261-1264)  to  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484). 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca^ 
nomd;  among  Uiem  may  be  named  that  of  Lancelotti 
(Cologne,  1783,  2  vols.  4to) ;  of  Boehmer  and  Richter 
(Lips.  1889,  2  vols.  4to).  The  Paris  edition  of  1G87  (2 
vols.  4to)  is  much  esteemed. 

Petrus  Matthews,  of  Lyon,  compiled  in  1590  a  Liber 


Septimus  decretaUum^  in  5  vols.,  contuning  decretab 
from  Sixtus  IV  to  Sixtus  V  (1685-1590),  and  forming 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Extravagantes  communes : 
but  the  work  was  not  sanctioned.  Gregory  XIII 
gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  an  authentic  Liber 
Septimus^  yfhich  was  completed  under  Clement  YIII 
(1598).  It  contains  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Syn- 
ods of  Florence  and  Trent,  but  was  soon  afi«r  with- 
drawn. No  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  collect 
the  decretals  of  the  succeeding  popes. 

Prevalence  of  the  Canon  Law  in  Modem  Timet .^  • 
"The  canon  law,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil 
law  many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
at  different  times  undergone  careful  revision  and  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
its  professors,  and  was  very  generally  received  in  thoea 
Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope ;  and  it  still  gives  ecclesiastical  law,  more  or 
less,  to  Romjn  Catholic  Christendom,  although  \\a 
provisions  have  in  many  countriM  been  considerably 
modified  by  the  Concordats  (q.  v)  which  the  popes  now 
and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns  and  governments,  whose  munici- 
pal system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
canon  law  in  its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  it» 
main  object  being  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power  is  suf- 
ficient to  explain  why,  in  modem  times,  it  is  found  to 
conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolute  «id  despotic  gov- 
ernments." 

In  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germanv  the  canoo 
law  is  still  the  basis  of  the  common  Church  law.  Lu- 
ther burned  the  Corpus  Juris  at  Wittenberg  (Dec.  20, 
1520) ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  canon  law  was  afterward 
taught  in  the  universities,  and  its  rules  as  to  beneficef^, 
marriage,  etc.,  became  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  German  Protestant  Church  (Herzog,  ReaUEn- 
cyUopdd'e^  s.  v.).  Calvin  calls  the  legislation  of  the 
Roman  Church  **an  overgrown  and  Imrbarons  em- 
pire ;*'  and  maintains  that  Church  laws  bind  the  con- 
science only  as  they  are  Christ's  laws  {Institutes^  bk. 
iv,  ch.  10). 

In  England,  the  canon  law,  even  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic times,  never  obtained  so  flmi  a  footing  as  on  the 
Continent.  Hook  (Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Canon) 
says  that  '*as  to  the  Church  of  England,  even  at  that 
time,  when  the  papal  authority  was  at  the  highest, 
none  of  these  foreign  canons,  or  any  new  canons,  made 
at  any  national  or  provincial  synod  hero,  had  any  man- 
ner of  force  if  they  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  every 
Christian  nation  in  communion  with  the  pope  sent 
some  bishops,  abbots,  or  priors  to  those  foreign  coun- 
cils, and  generally  four  were  sent  out  of  England ;  and 
it  was  by  those  means,  tc^ther  with  the  allowance  of 
the  civil  power,  that  some  canons  made  there  weiv  r^ 
ceived  here,  but  such  as  were  against  the  laws  were 
totally  rejected.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  forel|pi 
canons  were  received  in  England,  and  obtained  the 
force  of  laws  by  the  general  approbation  of  the  kini; 
and  people  (though  it  may  be  difficult  to  know  what 
these  canons  are) ;  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence  that 
the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  inde- 
pendent of  the  kin^r,  and  sent  his  legates  to  England 
with  commissions  to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled  into  several 
volumes,  and  called  ^iw  canonicum:  ^ese  were  not 
only  enjoined  to  be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  he 
read  and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  universities  aj> 
the  civil  law  was  read  and  expounded  there,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  those  who  neglected. 
Hence  arose  quarrels  between  kings  and  several  arch- 
bishops and  other  prelates  who  adhered  to  those  papal 
usurpations.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  national 
canon  law  in  England,  composed  of  legaHre  and  prariff^ 
cial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  particular  necessities 
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oftb3  £nglbh  Chnrch.  Tbe  le^tive  constitutionB  were 
tcdesiBsUcal  laws  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  un- 
der the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX  and  Pope  Clement  IV,  in  the  reign  of 
kini;  Henry  IJI,  about  the  years  12*20  and  1268.     The 
pnmdal  constitutions  are  principally  the  decrees  of 
prorindal  synods,  held  nnder  divers  archbishops  of 
(laDterbary,  from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  to  Henrj'  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
V,  tnd  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V I.     At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  enacted  in  Parlia* 
ment  tliat  a  review  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law ; 
and  till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  con- 
ttitutioDs,  ordinances,  and  synodals  provincial  being 
then  abeady  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
tbe  land  or  the  king^s  prerogative,  should  still  be  used 
ind  executed.     And  as  no  such  review  has  yet  been 
perfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  au- 
thorit}'  of  the  canon  law  in  England,  the  limitations  of 
which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  follows :  that 
no  canon  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or 
tbe  prerogative  royal,  is  of  any  validity;  that,  subject 
to  this  condition,  the  canons  made  anterior  to  the  par- 
liamentaiy  provision  above  mentioned,  and  adopted  in 
oar  tyatem  (for  there  are  some  which  have  had  no  !»• 
ception  among  us),  are  binding  both  on  clei^  and 
laity;  but  that  canons  made  since  thut  period,  and 
baring  no  sanction  from  the  Parliament,  are,  as  re- 
gards tbe  laity  at  least,  of  no  force."     See  Gamoms  of 

THE  CnCRCH  OF  EnGLASD. 

Before  the  Reformation,  degrees  were  as  frequent  in 
tbe  canon  law  as  in  the  civU  law.  Many  persons  be- 
came graduates  in  both,  or  juris  utriusque  doctores ; 
and  this  degree  is  still  common  in  foreign  universities. 
fittt  Henry  VIII,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  hia 
reii^,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
brid^  to  the  eflfect  that  no  lectures  on  canon  law 
ihould  be  read,  and  no  degree  whatever  in  that  faculty 
conferred  in  the  university  for  the  future.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Oxford  received  a  similar  prohibition  about 
tbe  same  time,  as  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  since 
lieen  discontinued  in  England  (Penny  Cychpadia^  vi, 
244). 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  tbon/h  the  ecclesiastical 
iy!>tem  of  that  countr}'  be,  the  old  Roman  canon  law 
still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  *'  So  deep  bath  this 
canon  law  been  rooted,"  observes  Lord  Steir,  in  his 
IngtiUUe*  of  the  Scotch  Zav,  **that  even  where  the 
pope's  anthority  is  rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be 
bad  to  these  laws,  not  only  as  those  by  which  Church 
benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  like- 
wise containing  many  equitable  and  profitable  laws, 
which,  because  of  their  weighty  matter,  and  their  be- 
ing once  received,  may  more  fitly  be  retained  than  re- 
jected/' In  two  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  made 
in  1540  and  1551,  the  canon  law  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the 
coantry,  the  expression  UKed  being  **  tbe  common  law, 
haith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  realme"  (Cham- 
bers's Enqfchpadia,  s.  v.). 

In  the  United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
Tilled  by  tbe  Roman  canon  law,  and  also  by  the  de- 
crees of  national  and  provincial  councils,  and  by  the 
>«gol*tion8  set  forth  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  re- 
vision of  Rome. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  ;  Herzog,  BecU'Encyklopddie^  vii, 
303  sq. ;  Blackstone,  Commentaries^  1,  88 ;  Knight,  Po- 
^kai  DictUmaryt  s.  v. ;  Denonz,  Thiol,  Sc<^tsti^e,  ii, 
^H  sq. ;  Cunningham.  Hutorical  Theology^  vol.  ii,  ch. 
XV ;  Hagenbach,  Thmt,  Kncyklof  adie^  §  112;  Walter, 
fonifijnrii  Ecclemojtti^i  (Bonn,  If  62) ;  Bochmer,  Intii- 
tutt.  Jttrin  Canomci  (Hal.  1770,  5th  cd.\ 

CANON  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
The  authority  of  the  English  canons  resta  upon  ''the 
atatute  25  Henry  VIII,  commonly  called  tbe  act  of 


submission  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
that  the  convocation  had  been  always  assembled  hy 
the  king*s  writ ;  and  they  promised,  in  verbo  sacet-dotiM, 
not  to  attempt,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  or  enact,  pro- 
mulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  in  convocation 
without  the  king's  assent  or  license.  TJien  follows 
this  enacting  clause,  viz.:  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitudons 
or  canons  without  the  king's  assent."  The  first  book 
of  English  canons  was  published  in  Uitm  in  1571, 
archbishop  Parker  and  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Win- 
chester being  the  principal  agents  in  ito  construction, 
though  "all  the  bishops  in  both  provinces  in  synod,  in 
their  own  persons  or  by  proxy,  signed  it."  These 
canons  underwent  various  modifications,  until,  in  1604, 
bishop  Bancroft  collected  a  hundred  and  forty-one  can- 
ons out  of  tbe  articles,  injunctions,  and  synodical  acta 
passed  and  published  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and 
Elizabeth,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of 
that  year.  These  canons,  which  at  first  appeared  in 
Latin,  we  have  in  English,  under  the  title  of  *^  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical."  The  code  of  can- 
ons was  amplified  in  1606,  and  finally  completed  by 
the  addition  of  seventeen  more  in  1640.  They  do  not 
constitute  the  law  of  the  land,  because  they  were  not 
made  pursuant  to  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII,  since 
they  were  made  in  a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king*s 
writ  to  the  archbishops,  after  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved.  After  the  Restoration,  when  an  act  was  puFS* 
ed  to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
a  proviso  was  made  that  the  act  should  not  confirm  the 
canons  of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the  royal 
confirmation.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  canons 
should  be  made  in  a  convocation,  the  Parliament  sit- 
ting ;  that,  being  so  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed  by> 
the  sovereign ;  and  that  witiiout  such  confirmation 
they  do  not  bind  the  lait}^  much  less  any  c  rder  or  rule 
made  by  a  bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it.  See  Bum,  Eccleikutical  Law^  App. 
to  vol.  iv.  The  canons  are  also  given  by  Hammond, 
The  DeffttUions  of  Faith  and  Canom  of  JJifa'plitie,  ete. 
(New  York,  1844,  12mo).  See  Cardwell,  Synodalia 
(Oxford,  1842, 2  vols.  6vo) ;  Hall,  Inquiry  on  the  Canom 
and  A  rlicles  (London) ;  Eden,  Church  Diciiwary,  a.  v. ; 
Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.   See  Ekolahd,  Church 
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CANON  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  (of  America),  the  law  or  discipline  of  that 
Church.  The  canons  are  of  two  kinds :  (1.)  **  The  con- 
stitotion  and  canons  of  the  General  Convention,  form- 
ing a  code  for  the  uniform  government  of  every  dio- 
cese and  every  church ;"  (2.)  "  The  constitutions  and 
canons  of  the  several  dioceses,  of  force  only  within 
their  several  precincta,  and  generally  subordinate  to 
the  power  of  the  General  Convention."  Tbe  canons 
are  liable  to  be  repealed  or  altered  by  the  successive 
Conventions.  They  are  given  by  Hammond,  Defin* 
Mont  of  Faith  and  Canont  of  Discipline  (N.  York,  1844, 
p.  28.0  sq.).  There  is  also  a  Digest  of  the  Canons  by 
Dr.  Hawks  and  Judge  HoflTman  (N.  Y.  1860") ;  see  also 
Hofiinan,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episco^ 
pal  Church  (N.  York,  1850) :  Digtst  of  the  Canons  for 
the  Government  of  the  ProteHant  Episcopal  Churchy  adopt- 
ed in  the  General  Conventions  of  1859, 1862,  and  1865 
(Boston,  1866,  8vo).  See  Protestaht  Episcopal 
Church. 

CANON  REGULAR,  a  class  of  monastic  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  class  comprises 
those  canons  (q.  v.)  who  not  only  live  in  common,  and 
under  the  same  rule,  but  also  bind  themselves  by  either 
simple  or  solemn  vows,  and  who  therefore  really  consti- 
tute what  is  called  in  the  Roman  Church  a  *'  religious" 
order  (see  Order,  Religious).  The  "canons"  owe 
their  origin  to  Chrodegang  (q.  v.),  who  established 
them  on  a  monastic  basis ;  but  after  the  tenth  century 
the  common  life  began  to  cease  among  a  large  portion 
of  them.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  manv 
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pts  TCTS  nude  to  mtore  thalr  noniutio  charao- 1 
nd  a  nuDilier  of  cun^pvgatlaat  w«r«  (bunded.  I 
aoat  importuat  nmong  tbam  Here  the  PremoD-  | 
ii9es(q-  V-\  tfae  coagivgatioii  of  St.  tienoTeTA  (q.  i 
It.  Burui  (q.  v.),  and  of  St.  Victor  (q.  v.)  in 
e,  the  Gillxrtine  canong  (q.  t.)  in  England,  and 
«  Holy  CroM,  or  sometiinci  alto  called 
cunonaofthnHolvSap-j 
nlch™,  at  JemsLlc™.  . 
All  the  ccngregitinns 
-  Ithar  tbc  rulo 
ofSt.AnKu>line,orcani' 
posed  their  rule  out  of 
ttaow  of  Aognetine  ftnd 
Benedict.  The^  wen 
very  DumernuB  in  Eny- 
Ijnd,  irfaere  they  were 
Introduced  aboet  1106, 
end  wbere  they  bad,  at 


H,  and  aver  that 

:k  elo.-k  and  bond. 

1519  cardinal  Wol- 

'   My  undertook  the  ref- 

grej-ationi    of^Wfpilar 
ixlating  in  England,  in    ' 
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i  of  Leo 
hold  i^iieral  chapten  everj' 
third  ye«T,  and  to  reators  a  ri.iid  discipline.  A  few 
years  after  they  Here  suppressed,  together  with  all 
other  English  monasteries.  In  Ireland  the  refpilar 
canons  were  so  nnmerous  that  they  connted  as  many 
houses  as  all  other  orders  together.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  reformen  of  the  order  in  France  was  biahop 
Ivo  of  Chartres  (t  ttI6)i  yet  he  did  not  found  an  Inde- 
pendent congregatlna.  TJke  Congngaliom  of  81.  Lmo- 
renee,  near  Oulx,  in  the  Dauphine,  which  was  fbunded 
in  1050  by  Gerard  Charbrerius,  spread  especlillr  in 
Savoy  and  soutb-eaitern  France.  At  the  end  of  the 
righteenth  century  they  had  nearly  disappeared.  The 
superior  of  the  mon  iicery  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  still 
existed,  bore  the  title  of  provost,  possessed  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  his  provostiy,  and  was  only  dependent 
on  the  pope.  The  C'mjrrg-dina  n/  Marhach,  in  Alsace, 
was  estalilished  about  IlriO  iiy  Manei^ld  de  Lutem- 
hach,  and  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had,  at  one 
time,  about  SOD  monasteries.  Very  numerous  was  the 
Ctmi/r'gal'on  of  Anmiam,  established  about  the  same 
time  by  three  hermits,  one  of  whom  was  mnde  a  cartj- 
nal.  It  spread  OTer  England,  Scotland,  Flnnders,  and 
Poland.  A  reformed  congrejiiitinn  of  the  Rrju'dr  Cdo- 
vol  af  Lorraine  (called  the  "ron.:Te:^tion  of  onr  Sav 
ioar")  was  estahlished  by  Pier™  Fourier  in  1(524.  but 
many  of  the  other  conjreKationa  refused  to  recogniia 
it.  The  must  celelirated  and  nnmerous  of  the  congre- 
gations in  lulv,  next  to  that  of  Lateran  (see  I.atf.r- 
AS),  was  the  Congrfgitiina  of  our  Saviour  (nfBolngna), 
founded  by  Stsphen  Cioni  in  14I)S,  which  ponspssed.  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  three  monasteries  in  the  city 
nf  Rome.  Few  orders  oTths  Roman  Church  hare  been  i 
nftener  and  more  generally  pervaded  ly  grow  abuses 
and  corruptions  than  the  ro'iular  canons.  The  greater  ' 
number  of  the  French  conj^regatlons  were  e  xtlngiiished 
by  the  French  Revolution.  A  new  congregation  of  [ 
regular  canons  "of  the  Sacred  Heart"  (generally  call- 
ed, after  the  streFit  in  Paris  in  which  they  had  their 
first  house,  the  Congregation  irf  Plqmt)  was  founded 
In  1823  by  abh«  Coudrln  (see  Picrua,  Cnngre^-ation 
of).  See'  Helyot,  Ordrn  Rtligirux,  i,  761  sq. ;  Kehr, 
GarMtUt  dtr  Mfmduordai,  i,  5S  sq.  -.  ii,  S7  and  4m.  ' 
CanoneBses  (Cimoni<»).  a  class  of  female  orders 
in  the  Roman  Church,  orgaidied  after  the  model  of  the 
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regular  cattone  (q.  v.),  observing  tbe  mlo  of  St.  An- 
guatine,  and  living  In  caramon.  Tbey  are  fint  found 
in  the  seventh  century.     They  tork  no  aolemn  vows, 

emed  by  an  abbess,  and  were  nuder  the  spiritual  di- 
rection of  the  conoUB.  These  (emale  societies,  like  tbc 
canons  (q.  v.),  fell  Into  irragnlarities ;  gave  up  the 
common  life,  and  their  property  ftll  mostly  Into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  who  provided  for  some  of  their 
daugbten  by  canonical  livings.  R^ormed  congTcgs- 
tJouB  were  frequently  insdtntod,  Fometimes  following 
tbe  reformed  congregations  of  the  canons,  aometinies 
being  independent  of  tbeni.  Refornutory  movemoits 
were  particularly  extensive  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 

1  century,  when  the  Beghards  (cj,  t.)  and  Beguines  (q. 

j  V.)  made  their  appearancn  in  manj-  towns  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Ibose  who  dill  not  bind  themselves  by  a 
monastic  mlo  were  ci-lled  secular  canonesses  (fiamamu- 

I  m  onJoru,  or  clso  IlomKtUit),  and  they  were  almoet 
,  exclusively  fonnd  In  the  inititutJons  uf  noble  ladies. 
\  Many  of  them  nisnied  and  then  rtsigoed  their  bcnc- 
I  Hces.     The  Reformation  In  Germany  did  not  abolish 

the  honsei  of  the  canonesaes,  but  changed  most  of  titeiu 
I  into  asvlums  for  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the  Pn>- 
!  testant'  nobility.  Celebrated  bouses  ("slifter")  of 
I  this  class  were  atGandenheim,  Herford,  Quedlinbur^ 
I  Gcmrode,  etc.,  and  after  ther  model  even  new  FW- 
I  t?etant  houses  were  founded  at  Halle,  Altsnburg, 
.  Frankfort,  and  in  other  places,  especially  in  Uecklen- 

bnrg  and  Westphalia.     See  Helyot,  Orira  Sd^im 

(Paris,  1847),  i,  789. 

CaDonlcEe,  rirglns  who  devoted  themselrvs  to  the 

celibatebefore  tbe  monastic  life  was  known,  and  there- 
■  fore  iietore  there  were  monasteries  to  receive  them; 
!  and  called  nmowrir  (ciinonical  virgins),  because  their 

names  were  enrolled  In  the  canon  or  au^rinda  of  the 

Church,  that   is,   in    the   catalot.Tie    of  eceleelaatics. 

They  dilTered  from  the  monasljc  virions  In  tbi^  Ihvt 

they  lived  privately  in  their  fathers'  houses,  and  h»d 

from  the  Church;  but  the  others  lived  in  communi- 
ties, and  upon  their  own  lal  or ;  so  that  It  is  now  out 
of  dispute,  says  Bingham,  that,  as  the  ascetica  for  tbe 
first  three  hundred  years  were  not  monks,  so  neithrr 
were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the  Church  nuns  confined  t<> 
a  cloister,  as  in  after  ages. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eed.  bk. 

Til,  Ch.  iv,  §  1. 

Cananlcal  hours,  certain  stated  hours  nf  the  itay 
assigned  to  prayer  and  devotion.  Such  are  Nocturne, 
Matins,  Lauds,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Complini.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  period  the^e  hourv  were  settled  in 
the  early  Church.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  di- 
rect prayers  to  lie  said  at  dawn,  and  at  the  third,  sixth, 
nnd  ninth  hours,  as  well  as  at  evening.  In  England 
the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  Iwfore  or  after  which  marriage  cannot  lnw- 
fully  bo  performed  in  any  church. — Bingham.  Orig. 
Ecrtft.  bk.  siii,  ch.  ix,  §  8 ;  Procter  0%  Commoit  Prob- 
er, p.  ID.     See  Breviary. 

Canonicalobedience  is  that  submission  which, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to 
their  bishops,  and  members  of  religious  ordfrsto  tbeii 

Canonlat  a  professor  of,  or  a  writer  npon,  tfae  Can. 
on  Uw  (q.  v,). 
Caaoi^iXEitioi),  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churrh- 

son  who  has  previouslv  lieen  btMfied  (see  BBATirt- 
rAT[i>N)  a  saint,  and  enrolling  such  a  one  In  the  t^tj,. 
logue  of  saints  to  be  honored.  In  the  Romm  Church 
this  is  done  hi-  the  pope  only,  who,  after  exsmtnatton. 
"  declares  the  person  In  qn^linn  to  have  leil  a  perfect 
life,  and  that  God  hath  worked  miracles  at' his  inter- 
cession, either  during  his  lift'  or  afler  his  death,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  li  worthy  to  lie  honorwl  aa  a 
saint,  «hich  implies  permission  to  exhibit  hit  relics,  to 
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inroks  him,  and  to  oelebmte  mass  and  an  office  in  hit. 
faoDor."  In  the  Greek  Church  the  ceremony  of  canon- 
hation  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the  patri- 
arch, who,  having  assembled  his  bishops  fat  this  pur- 
pose in  »ynud,  canses  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
to  fsTor  of  the  person  to  be  canoniaed  to  be  examined. 
A  thousand  witnesses  are  required.  The  trouble  and 
expense  incident  to  this  process  are  so  great  that  oaa- 
onizstions  in  the  East  are  few. 

Anciently  the  reverence  due  to  **  saints"  was  thought 
to  be  fulfilled  by  putting  the  name  of  the  saint  on  the 
Sacred  Diptychs,  or  AOmm  Sanctorum^  or  erecting  or- 
atories or  churches  under  the  invocation  of  the  saint. 
"Canonization  in  the  Roman  sense  was  not  known  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  but  some  hold  that  the  first 
canonization  was  celebrated  by  Leo  III,  A.D.  804; 
and,  from  the  doee  correspondence  of  its  ceremonies 
with  those  which  were  performed  at  the  apotheosis  or 
deification  of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  with  great  prob- 
ability supposed  to  derive  its  origin  thence.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplication  of  saints  during  the 
Dsik  Ages,  the  canonizing  of  any  deceased  Christians 
was  prohibited  by  a  solemn  ordinance  in  the  ninth 
CQDtury,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.     This  edict  occasioned  a  new  accession  of 
power  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  it  ultimately  vested  in 
Mm  the  exclusive  right  of  canonizing  whomsoever  be 
pleased.    John  XV  was  the  first  pope  who  exercised 
this  assmned  right,  and  who,  in  the  year  995,  with 
great  formality,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
among  the  number  of  the  saints.     Before  a  beatified 
person  can  be  canonized  four  consistories  are  held.     In  , 
the  lirst  the  pope  canses  the  petition  of  the  parties  re- 
qaeKting  the  canonization  to  be  examined  by  three 
auditors  of  the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise 
all  the  necessary  instruments ;  in  the  second  the  car- 
dinals report  the  matter  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  in  the 
third,  which  is  a  public  consistory,  the  cardinab  pay 
their  adoration  to  the  pope.     One  person,  called  the 
devil^s  advocate,  says  all  he  can  against  the  person  to 
be  canonised,  raises  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  him,  and  exposes  any 
want  of  formality  in  the  procedure.     It  is  said  that 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  devil's  advocate ! 
nearly  prevented  the  canonization  of  cardinal  Borro- ; 
meo  in  the  seventeenth  centor}\     But  another  advo- 1 
cate  makes  a  pompous  oration  in  praise  of  the  person  I 
who  is  to  be  created  a  saint,  in  which  he  largely  ex- 1 
patiates  on  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  ' 
him,  and  even  pretends  to  know  from  what  motives  he 
acted.     In  the  fourth  and  last  consistory',  the  pope, ' 
having  convened  all  the  cardinals,  orders  the  report 
concerning  the  deceased  to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds 
to  take  their  votes,  whether  he  is  to  be  canonized  or 
not.     Previously  to  pronouncing  the  sentence  declar- 
ing the  beatified  party  to  be  a  raint,  the  pope  makes  a  , 
wlemn  protestation  that,  by  this  act  of  canonization,  ' 
he  doe«  not  intend  to  do  anything  contrary'  to  faith,  or 
to  the  Catholic  [Romish]  Church,  or  to  the  honor  of  | 
God.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  the 
{•huTch  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  is  hung  with  tapePtry,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  ayns  of  the  pope,  and  of  the 
sovereign  or  prince  who  desires  the  canonization,  and 
is  alflo  hril1i;tnt1v  illuminated.     Thousands  of  devout  - 
memtiers  of  the  Rom!i>h  commnnion  fill  that  capacious 
fdifice,  eager  to  profit  by  the  intercessions  of  the  new  , 
Mint  with  the  Almighty.     During  the  ceremony  of 
canonizing,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  all  dref<sed  in 
white.     The  expenses,  which  sre  very  considerable, 
are  defrayed  by  the  roj-al  or  princely  personage  at 
whose  request  the  beatified  person  is  enrolled  among 
the  saints.     The  cost  of  canonizing  the  saints  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  and  Maria  Maddalena  di  Pazzi,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX,  amounted  to  sixty-four 
thousaod  scndi'*  (or  dollars)  (I^die,  Fccles,  Diet.  s.  v.). 
No  person  can  be  canonized  until  at  least  fifty  years  \ 
after  death,  nor  if  ho  be  believed  to  have  passed  into 


pnrgstory,  nor  if  he  be  a  baptized  infant  dead  before 
reaching  yean  of  discretion,  except  in  cases  of  mart^T* 
dom.  The  act  of  beatifieaiion  precedes  that  of  canon- 
ization.    See  Beatification. 

The  worship  of  "  canonized  saints"  is  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxv,  De  invocatione^  etc.). 
Many  Romanists  have  declared  against  this  superati- 
tion ;  and  the  Protestant  churches  reject  it  as  idola- 
trous. Canonization  is  a  relic  of  Paganism.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  Dualist  came  ver^^  near  being 
canonized.  In  1269  there  died  at  Ferrara  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Armanno  Pnngilovo,  whose  extraordinary 
charities  endeared  him  to  the  poor,  while  his  austere 
and  exemplary  life  procured  him  a  general  reputation 
of  sanctity.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  lamented  their 
benefactor ;  and  such  was  the  puldic  veneration  that 
miracles  were  soon  wrought,  or  appeared  to  be,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  buried.  An  altar  was  built  over 
his  remains,  and  statues  were  erected  in  his  honor 
throughout  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The  bishop 
and  chapter  of  Ferrara  proceeded  to  an  investigation 
of  the  miracles  wrou^rht  at  his  tomb,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  applying  for  his  canonization,  and  professed 
themselves  satisfied  of  the  veracity  of  persons  who  tes- 
tified that  they  had  themselves  been  cured — pome  of 
blindness,  others  of  paralysis.  What  was  the  general 
consternation  when  the  Dominican  Aldolirandini,  in- 
quisitor general  of  Lombardy,  brought  forward  irre- 
sistible evidence  that  the- deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Catharists  (q.  v.) ;  that  his  house  had  been  for 
yean  the  asylum  of  their  teachers ;  and  that  he  had 
both  received  and  administered  the  cofU(^amerUvm  (q. 
v.).  The  dergj'  of  Ferrara  were  slowly  and  unwill- 
ingly convinced,  the  people  not  at  all ;  but,  after  re- 
peated investigations,  and  a  delay  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  those  remains,  which  had  well-nigh  been  pro- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  were  dug  up  with 
ignominy  and  burned  to  ashes.  See  Heilmann,  Con- 
geeraiio  Santorvmy  etc.  (Hal.  1754,  4to);  Elliott,  Delw" 
eation  rf  Itomaniam,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv;  Hurdf  jRtVgiout 
JHtet  and  CereTnonies^  244 ;  Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliothe' 
ca,  s.  v.  Teneratio  Sanctorum,  ix,  119  sq. ;  Chemni- 
tius,  Examen  Condi.  TVideni,  pt.  ii,  loc.  6 ;  pt.  iii,  loc. 
4;  Herzog,  Becd-Encyklopadie,  vii,  826;  Eadie,  £ccl. 
Dictionary f  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ck.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Canopy  (ffoifcuireToi/,  from  Kwvwyf/y  a  ffnctt ;  Vulg. 
coftopetmC) :  (1)  In  the  O.  T.  the  term  employed  for  the 
hanging  of  the  couch  of  Holofemes  (Judith  x,  21 ;  xiii, 
9;  xvi,  19),  where  alone  it  occure  in  the  Bible,  althongh, 
perha]^  from  the  "  pillan"  of  the  litter  described  in 
Cant,  iii,  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would 
include  a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito- 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  tbe  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Judith  x,  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  Var- 
ro  (A.  H.  ii,  10, 8)  uses  the  term  {qua  in  eonofetgjacenf) 
of  languid  women  very  much  as  the  book  of  Judith 
(avatrttvofU'poc  .  *  •  Iv  rip  Kwvwneiifi)  describes  the 
position  of  a  luxurious  general.  (For  farther  classical 
illustration,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Conopeum.) 
It  might  possibly  l)e  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business 
was  to  escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holo- 
femes ?  Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
notion  that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (com  p. 
2  Sam.  XX,  12;  Levit.  xvii,  18)  [see  Blood],  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inadequate. 
See  Bed.  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally  lighter, 
even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a  palace,  and 
thus  a  woman's  hand  mi^ht  imfix  it  from  the  pillan 
without  much  difficulty. 

(2)  In  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Baldachin. 

Canstain,  Karl  HiLDKBRA!fD,  Baron  von,  was 
bom  Anx.  15,  1667,  at  Lindenburg,  in  Germany,  stud- 
ied law  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  travelled  much  in 
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Europe,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  page  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  afterward  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Netherlands.  A  dangerous  sickness  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  military  service,  and  led  him  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  Spener 
(q.  v.).  His  wish  to  spread  the  Bible  among  the  poor 
led  him  to  form  the  idea  of  printing  it  with  stereotype 
plates.  Thus  originated  the  famous  institution,  called 
in  German  Die  Caruteiruche  Bibdanttalt.  He  lived  to 
see  100,000  Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  sold  from 
the  establishment.  It  is  still  continued  on  a  very 
large  scale;  the  books  are  furnished  at  cost  prices 
(about  twenty-five  cents  for  the  Bible  and  eight  for 
the  Testament).  Up  to  1854,  4,612,000  Bibles  and 
2,630,000  Testaments  had  been  sold.  He  edited  a 
liarmonie  der  4  Evangeliaten  (2d  ed.  1727,  fol.),  and 
also  wrote  LeibensbeackreHntng  Speners  (Life  of  Spener), 
the  edition  of  which  by  Lange,  1740,  contains  a  biog- 
raphy of  Canstein,  who  died  at  Halle,  Aug.  19, 1719. 
8ee  also  Nremeyer,  Getckickte  der  C  ihsteinschen  Bibel- 
amtalt  (Halle,  1827,  8vo) ;  Plath,  Leben  von  Cmsfein 
(1^61,  8vo) ;  Bertram,  Getchickte  der  Cantteiiuchfn  Bi- 
beUautaU  (1868,  8vn);  Jakrbucher  f,  Deutsche  Theoh- 
ffie,  ix,  892.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genircdey  viii,  510; 
llerzog,  Beal'Encg/dopddie,  ii,  552. 

Canterbury  (Cantuaria  Dorabemum),  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  a  cathedral  city  and  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of  all  England. 
It  is  56  miles  from  London,  E.S.E.,  on  the  road  to  Do- 
ver, miien  Aui(U9tine  became  ardi bishop  of  this  see, 
A.D.  597,  king  Ethelbert  granted  his  palace  here  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  monks,  who  thereupon  began  to 
build  a  monastery,  converting  an  ancient  church  in  the 
neighborhood  (said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Roman 
Christians)  into  his  cathedral  church.  Cuthbert,  the 
eleventh  archbishop,  A.D.  740,  added  a  church  to  the 
east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages  it  received  numer- 
ous additions,  until  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
form.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge, 
and  rebuild  it  were  archbishops  Odo  (A.D.  940),  Lan- 
fhinc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (1093).  In  1174  the  choir 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
of  it  a  number  of  French  and  English  artificers  were 
summoned.  Among  the  former  was  a  certain  William 
of  Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work 
was  intrusted.  The  church  was  rich  in  relics :  Plege- 
mund  had  brought  hither  the  1)ody  of  the  mart^^  Bla- 
sius  from  Rome ;  there  were  the  relics  of  St.  Wilfred, 
St.  Dunstan,  and  St  Elphexe  ;  the  murder  of  Thomas 
Becket  (q.  v.)  took  place  in  the  north  transept.  Dec. 
29, 1170.  The  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  545  feet,  by  156  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept. 
The  crypt  is  of  greater  extent  and  loftier — owing  to 
the  choir  bcin«4  raised  by  numerons  steps  at  the  east 
end — than  any  other  in  England.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England,  metropolitan, 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  He  ranks  next  to  royalty, 
and  crowns  the  sovereign.  His  ecclesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  countic!>. 
Among  his  privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  Park.  He  is  patron  of  149  livings.  The 
present  archl>ishop  is  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  trans- 
lated to  the  see  in  1862. — Landon,  Eccl.  D'ctionary^  s. 
V. ;  Chambers,  Encydopoidiay  s.  v. 

Canth&na  (a  cup  or  po().  In  the  atrium  of  an- 
cient churches  there  was  commnnlv  a  fountain  or  cis- 
tern,  in  which  worshippers  could  wa.««h  their  bands  and 
faces  before  entering  the  church.  Eusebius  says  that 
in  the  oourt  over  against  the  church  were  placed  foun- 
tains (Kpfivai)  of  water,  as  symbols  of  purificution,  for 
such  to  wash  as  entered  into  the  church  (De  OmU  c.  xi). 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  calls  this  fountain  caniharua 
(^EpUt,  xii,  ad  iS>r«r.).  In  some  places,  according  to 
Duf^sne,  the  fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions, 
from  whose  months  wat?r  spouted ;  whence  the  place 


is  also  called  by  some  ecclesiastical  writers  leomtarlumL. 
It  is  also  called  nympkaum^  KoXvfifhloVt  both  of  which 
signify  a  fountain.  TertuUian  exporas  the  absurdity 
of  men  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands  while  they 
retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  soul.  Some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  pretend  to  jusUfy  their  use  of 
holy  water  from  the  existence  of  this  ancient  custom. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Grecian  rite  called  iripippavrfipiay  or  lustrcU  tprink' 
lingt, — Bingham,  Orig,  Ecclet,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  6,  7. 

Canthfiraa  (Kai/^fypac),  a  person  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (iln/.  xx,  1,  3)  as  having  been  deposed  fmm 
the  Jewish  high-priesthood  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalci^, 
to  make  room  for  Joseph,  the  son  of  Canu,  A.D.  45; 
he  is  elsewhere  (^Ant.  xix,  6,  2)  identified  with  the 
Simon  (q.  v.)  who  had  before  enjoyed  that  honor,  as 
the  son  of  (Simon,  the  son  of)  Bodthius,  father-in-law 
of  Herod  the  Gredt  {Ant,  xv,  9,  3).    See  High-priest. 

Canticle  (song),  applied  commonly  to  sacred 
songs  chanted  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  Benedicke, 

Can'ticles,  or  Solomon's  Song  (called  in  ver. 
1  Shir  ka$h^8hirim%  ti^'^'^W  ■S'^p,  Sjng  of  the  Songs, 

a  Heb.  superlative ;  Sept.  fopa  dopariiiv^  Vulg.  Ca»> 
ticum  Canticorum)f  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  **  Thb  Song 
OF  Solomon."  No  book  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been  more  fVe- 
quently  selected  for  separate  translation  than  this  lit- 
tle poem.  It  is  one  of  the  five  m  gilloth  or  rolls  placed 
in  most  Jewish  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  immediately 
after  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  Heb.  printed  copies  it 
constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  Ketubim  or  Hcigwgrttfht 
(q.  v.).  (See  Davidson  in  Hornets  Introd,  new  ed.  ii, 
790  sq.)     See  Bible. 

I.  Author  and  DaU.—Hy  the  Hebrew  title  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by 
the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  iKTiters,  ancient 
and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  {Baba  Baihra,  R.  Moses  Kimchi ;  see 
Gray's  Key\  who  assi^ed  it  to  the  age  of  Hezekiafa, 
there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  centur}'.  More  recent  criticism,  however, 
has  called  in  question  this  deep-rooted  and  well-accred- 
ited tradition.  Among  English  scholars  Kennicott, 
among  German  Eichhorn  and  RosenmQller,  regard  the 
poem  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Kennicott,  />'iw.  i,  p.  20-22:  Eichhorn,  laag-gen  in  V. 
T,  pt.  iii,  §  647,  p.  531  sq.,  2d  ed. ;  Rosenm.  Sckoi.  in 
V,  T,)  Kennicott  based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform 
insertion  of  the  "^  in  all  the  copies,  in  the  name  of  Da\'id 
(T^ll).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv,  4) ; 
and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solttan'  instiuice  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  transcription. 
At  any  rate,  the  insertion  of  the  *^  would  not  bring  the 
Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  s<ince  we  find 
the  same  peculiarit}'  in  IIos.  iii,  5,  and  Amos  vi,  6  (Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.)  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  han 
l>een  vigorously  pressed  by  RosenmQller,  and  e^^pe- 
cially  by  Eichhorn.  But  Gcsenius  ( ffeb.  Gr.  §  2)  as- 
signs the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature, 
and  traces  *'the  few  solitar}'  Cbaldaisms**  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  that  ago  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee 
copyists.  Gcsenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  Chaldaisms  and  dialectic 
variations  indigenous  to  Northern  Palestine,  where  he 
conjectures  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed. 
The  application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  aUeged  by  Eichhorn  (e. 
g.  p  for  "^'tlfX) ;  while  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms 
in  Phoenician  sflfords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive 
forces  besides  the  Aramaean  acting  upon  the  Biblical 
Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenins  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Northern  Palestine,  and  conse- 
quently tinged  with  a  local  coloring,  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  which  places  it  amon?  the  **one  thou- 
sand and  five"  songs  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  32). 
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Comp.  1  Kings  ix,  19  with  2  Chron.  vlii,  6,  where  the 
tniMnge  of  l«ebanon  are  decidedly  contrasted  with 
tbwe  of  Jemaalem,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
founded  with  the  *'  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon*'  (1 
Kings  vii,  2),  which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By 
a  farther  comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson 
(BUd.  Res.  iii,  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-eeat 
aomewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant  ir.  9).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  influ- 
eDce  of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  surround- 
ing peasantr}',  he  may  have  written  Cuntides.  Ar- 
tistically this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
general  .conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfirequently  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  provin- 
ciil  dislects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged  that 
Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms,  it  may  be  replied 
that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  Ara- 
msan  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that  he  may 
have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  enrichment 
(Gesen.  Heb,  Gr.  §  2, 4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to  have 
c«me  from  the  lumd  of  Solomon,  must  have  existed 
in  the  copy  used  by  the  Sept.^  and  consequently  can 
lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity.  The  moral  ar- 
gnment  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  most  re- 
cent literal  interpretation,  and  based  upon  the  improb- 
ability of  Solomon *s  criminating  himself  (see  below), 
is  not  very  conclusive.  Even  on  the  theory  of  those 
interpreters  his  conduct  might  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of 
generous  self-accusation ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  need  not 
be  exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Rabbinical 
and  «ome  Christian  writers  in  determining  at  what  pe- 
riod of  that  monarches  life  the  poem  was  written  (see 
Poli  S^wtps,  Preef.  ad  Cant.).  The  point  at  issue 
^cems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever  repented 
after  his  falL  If  he  did,  it  was  contended  that  the 
ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song  seemed  the 
natural  growth  of  such  an  experience ;  if  he  did  not, 
it  was  urged  tluit  no  other  than  a  spiritually-minded 
man  could  have  composed  such  a  poem,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  have  licen  nrritten  while  Solomon 
was  still  the  cherished  of  God.  Then,  again,  it  was  a 
mooted  point  whether  the  composition  was  the  product 
of  Solomon's  matured  wisdom,  or  the  f^esh  outburst 
of  his  warm  and  passionate  youth ;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  master  element  of  the  poem  were  the  Uieral  form 
or  the  allegorical  meaning.  In  either  view  of  its  in- 
terpretation, however,  the  only  historicid  occasion  in 
the  life  of  Solomon  for  a  poem  like  this  is  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  B.C.  1008  (1  Kings  iii, 
1);  a  reference  that  b  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
probable  date  of  Psalm  xlv,  which  indeed  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  the  Canticles  themselves.  An 
old  commentator  (Woken,  Wittemb.  1729)  holds  that 
the  bride  was  **Nicaule,"  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and 
that  she  formed  a  connubial  intimacy  with  Solomon 
daring  her  stay  in  Palestine.     See  Solomon. 

II.  Form.  —  This  question  is  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  "I'^b 
S^'^^pTlTT,  mentioned  by  Simonis  (Lea:.  ITeb,),  "  series 
of  songs"  (comp.  (re i^,  chain),  and  adopted  by  Paul- 
ti9.  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely  com- 
pete with  that  of  Gesenius,  '*  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the 
moft  beautiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1,  ^'^p 
5*1^*7),  "a  delightAil  song;"  comp.  also  Theocr.  /dy?. 

riii,  Tpo<r^Xic  fii\o^\  The  non-continuity  which 
nisny  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from  being 
s  modem  discovery  (comp.  the  Lat.  **  Cantica  cantico- 


mra,"  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  **  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  Lord*'). 
Ghislerins  (16th  century)  considered  it  a  drama  in  Ave 
acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  translations  published 
in  England  is  entitled  **  The  Canticles,  or  Balades  of 
Solomon,  in  English  metre"  (1549);  and  in  1596  ap- 
peared Solomon's  Song  in  eight  eclogues,  by  J.  M. 
[jervase  Blarkham] ;  the  number  of  eclogues  in  this 
latter  production  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  idylls 
into  which  the  book  was  afterward  divided  by  Jahn. 
Down  to  the  18th  century,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  **  a  bridal  dramatic 
song"  (yvfi^ueov  Spa  fid  ri  xai  qfTfia").  According  to 
Patrick,  it  is  a  "pastoral  eclogue"  or  a  ** dramatic 
poem;"  according  to  Lowth,  "an  epithalamium,  or 
dapurrvc  nuptialis  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and 
Bosenmijller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation,^ 
agree  in  making  it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorium." 
A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  seven  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pasto- 
ral drama,  corresponding  with  the  seven  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Pnrlect.  xxx).  Bos- 
suet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams,  and 
Lowth ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  1  aylor 
{Fragm.  Calmef)^  who  proposes  one  of  six  days,  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial^  not  anfe-nvp' 
Half  as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  (See  below.)  The 
entire  nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  ef  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  BoBsuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destruction  the  remaining  six  (A'of. 
ad  Loieth  PnrL  xxxi).  It  should  be  observed  that 
Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind, 
i.  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  not  more 
dramatic  than  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  or  a  satire  of 
Horace,  The  fact  is  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a 
plot ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  only  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  Canticles  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  sceneri*  and  allusions  renders  the  term 
drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  id^  Bossuet, 
however,  extravagantly  claims  it  as  a  regular  drama, 
with  all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model ;  and  if 
with  Lowth  we  recognise  a  chorus  completely  sympa- 
thetic and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
avoid  calling  the  poem  a  drama:  but  in  all  the  trans* 
lations  of  the  allegorioal  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so 
infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  sufficient  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident,  that  tho 
strongly-marked  i^Uic  scenery  could  not  for  outweigh 
the  scarcely  perceptible  elements  of  dramatic  inten- 
tion. The  idyllic  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  a 
similar  form  among  the  Arabians,  under  the  name  of 
**  Cassides"  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Pees.  Am.  Comment,  iii). 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  RosenmQl- 
ler  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the  Song  of 
Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely  continuous, 
or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to  its  spiritual 
meaning  rather  than  its  external  form  (e.  g.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Canticles  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant,  i,  9 ;  vi, 
10,  with  Theocr.  xviii,  80,  96;  Cant,  iv,  11,  with 
Theocr.  xx,  26,  27 ;  Cant  viii,  6,  7,  with  Theocr.  xxiii, 
23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ;  Lowth,  PtibI.  ; 
Gray's  Key),  In  the  essential  matters  of  form  and  of 
ethical  teaching  the  resemblance  does  not  exiftt. 

III.  Meaning. — The  schools  of  interpretation  may 
be  divided  into  three :  the  mgsticaly  or  typical;  the  a^ 
legoricalf  and  the  literal, 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an  ofl^shoot 
of  the  allegorical^  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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naacisity  which  was  felt  of  supplying  a  Uterai  basis 
%r  the  speculations  of  the  allegoriAts.  This  basis  is 
tither  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daogfa- 
ter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israelitbh  woman,  the 
Shulamite.  The  former  (taken  together  with  Har- 
mer's  variation)  was  the  favorite  opinion  of  the  mysti- 
eal  inteq>reters  to  the  end  of  the  18th  centnry :  the 
latter  has  obtained  since  its  introduction  by  Good 
(1803).  The  mystical  interpretation  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Origen,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary upon  the  Canticles.  Its  literal  basis,  minus 
the  mystical  application,  is  condemned  by  Theodoret 
(A.D.  420).  It  reappears  in  Abulphara^us  (1226- 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involving  a 
literal  basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanc- 
tius,  Durham,  and  Calovius,  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  indorsed  by  Lowth,  and  nsed 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams. 
The  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root 
in  Germany ;  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an  Is- 
raelitbh for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the  gen- 
eral theory  from  the  neglect  which  was  inevitable  after 
the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th-centuiy  allegor- 
ists. 

2.  AUegorical. — ^Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  Sept.  (Cant,  iv,  8) ;  Jesus  Sirach  (xlvii, 
14-17) ;  Wisd.  (viii,  2),  and  Josephus  (c.  Ajmm,  i,  §  8), 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  it,  with  any  certainty,  fiirther 
back  tlian  the  Talmud  (see  Ginsburg,  Introd.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  the  beloved  is  taken  to  l)e  God ; 
the  loved  ontj  or  bride,  is  ike  congngtitUm  of  Israel, 
This  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more  particular 
detail  b}'  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which 
treats  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  exodus  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messi  jh  and  the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices :  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  fVee  mter- 
clianging  of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as. It  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Targnm 
was  still  fkrther  developed  by  the  mediaval  Jevrs, 
but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same  allegorical 
hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into  their  liturgical 
services ;  and  daring  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  past  and  fUtore  glo- 
ries of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the  popular  exposition 
of  a  national  poem.  It  would  be  strange  if  so  univer- 
sal an  influence  as  that  of  the  scholastic  philoaophy 
had  not  obtained  an  expression  in  tbe  interpretation 
of  the  Canticles.-  Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the 
theory  of  Ibn  Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the 
book  as  representing  the  union  between  the  active  in- 
teUect  (intellectus  agens),  and  the  reeqitive  or  matericU 
mtellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786),  which,  without  actually  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  an  allegorical  meaning,  determined  to  keep 
it  in  alieyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote  Itself  to  the 
literal  interpretation.  At  present  the  most  learned 
rabbis,  following  LAwesohn,  have  abandoned  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  altogether  (Hexheimer,  1848; 
Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  tbe  Talmndical  interpreta- 
tion, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  universally  re- 
ceived. It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of  Mopsiiestia 
(360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its  ground  as  the  or- 
thodox theory  tUl  the  revival  of  letters,  when  it  was 
called  in  question  b}'  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossuet,  Lowth,  etc.  This,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Dur- 
ham, and  Calovius  were  the  champions  of  the  aUegori' 
col  against  the  typical  theor}'.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  *^.va.)i 
•ad  was  stigmatiied  by  Calovius  aa  the  bere»y  of  The* 


odore  Mopsuestia,  condemned  at  the  second  eoaneil  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptisto.  In 
the  18th  century  the  alleffOTical  theory  waa  reasserted, 
and  reconstructed  by  Puflfendorf  (1776)  and  the  reac- 
tionary allegorifits,  the  majority  of  whom,  however, 
with  Boaenm&ller,  return  to  the  system  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  tho  alle- 
gorical school  are :  (a.)  The  extension  of  the  Chaldee 
allegoiy  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally  projected 
by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fullv  wrought  out 
by  De  Lyra  (1270-1840),  Brightman  (1600),  and  Coc- 
ceius  (1603-1699).  According  to  De  Lyra,  chafw.  ii- 
vii  describe  tbe  history  of  tiie  Israelites  fh>m  the  exo- 
dus to  the  Urth  of  Christ;  chap,  vii  ad  fin.  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  Conetantlne.  Brightman 
divides  the  Canticles  into  a  histoiy  of  the  Le^  and  a 
history  of  the  EvoHgeUoal  Church :  his  detail  is  hi^ly 
elaborate ;  e.  g.  in  Cant,  v,  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion 
to  Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  IS  to  Robert 
Trench  (1290).  (5.)  Lntber's  theory  limits  tho  allc 
gorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius  and  Com.  a  Lapide,  the  bride  b  tbe  Virgin 
Mary,  (d.)  PnAndorf  refSers  the  spiritual  sense  to 
the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour^s  death  and  burial. 

8.  The  literal  interpretation  seema  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore  Mop- 
suestia (860-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the 
extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  idlegorists.  ltd 
scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Phanu>h*s  daughter  as  the 
bride.  That  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  tlie  only  ad- 
missible interpretation  appears  from  Theodoret,  who 
mentions  this  opinion  only  to  condemn  it.  Borne 
down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prolific  genius  of  medi» 
SBval  allegory,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulphara- 
gius  (see  above),  and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (Bodl. 
Oppenh.  Coll.  No.  626),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsbnrg,  and  by 
him  referred  oonjectunilly  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  18th  century.  This  commentary'  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  cdebraiimff 
the  hwnble  love  of  a  shepherd  and  Aepherdess,  The  ex> 
treme  literal  view  was  propounded  by  Castellio  (1544), 
who  rejected  it  flrom  the  Canon.  Following  out  tlda 
idea,  Whiston  (1728)  recognised  the  book  as  a  compo- 
sition of  Solomon,  but  denounced  it  aa  foolish,  laseiv^ 
umSf  and  idolatrous.  Nearly  the  same  view  is  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Commentary,  Meanwhile 
the  nuptial  OMory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal 
basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation,  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical 
school.  Bossuet's  idea  of  this  poem  was  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of  sevcii 
acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with  the  Sabbath, 
inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on  this  day  does  not,  as 
usual,  go  ibrth  to  his  rural  employments,  but  proceeds 
Arom  the  marriage  chamber  into  public  with  his  bride« 
The  following  are  Bossuet's  divisions  of  the  plots: 

Flmt  day Chap.  HI,  6. 

F€«ondd«y "  iUT-lT. 

ThirddRV "  lH-v,l. 

Fourthd'ay "  VtS-vi^Q. 

FlfHiday "  v1, 10-vll,  11. 

Sixthdiiy "  vH.lJ-vm,a 

Pabbath "  ▼iH,4-14. 

In  1808  this  scheme  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with 
a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  brido ;  and  his  version 
is  still  the  most  elegant.  For  the  most  ingenious  and 
completely  elaborated  form  in  which  this  theory  has 
l)een  developed,  see  the  new  translation  in  scenic  form 
by  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet\s  Diet. ;  also  more 
lately  by  Horner  in  the  Methodist  Quart,  Reriew,  *^<ily» 
1862.     See  Thbatrical  Representations. 

The  purdy  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other  to 
Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Germany. 
Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of 
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MduAi  hice,  nmoead  and  happf.  But,  while  justSty- 
iog  its  odniissioii  into  the  Canon,  he  b  betrayed  into  a 
krity  of  ramark  altogether  incottsistent  with  the  su|>- 
ponlion  that  the  book  ii»  inspired  (Not.  ad  Lowtk, 
PrwL).  From  this  tune  the  scholarship  of  Germany 
vu  msinly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  literalists.  The 
literal  basis  became  thoroughly  dissociated  fh>m  the 
mrstical  superstructure,  and  tJl  that  remained  to  be 
done  wss  to  elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former. 
The  most  generally  received  Interpretation  of  the  mod- 
ern lit«ralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  IJmbreit, 
Ewald,  etc.,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of  Tu- 
hingen  (18&4),  and  in  EnfEland  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  in  his 
Jeamed  translation  (1857).  According  to  the  de- 
tailed application  of  this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
borg,  the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victcry  of 
kmnble  and  am^ant  love  over  the  temptaUona  of  wealth 
and  roffoliy^  The  tempter  is  Solomon ;  tbe  object  of 
his  seductive  endeavors  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess, 
who,  surrounded  by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the 
iasciostions  of  unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shep- 
heid-tover  from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  sep- 
anted.  In  this  scheme  the  drama  is  divided  into  five 
eectiona,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  formula  of 
adjuration  (ii,  7 ;  Hi,  6 ;  viii,  4),  and  the  use  of  another 
closing  sentence  (v,  1). 

9eetloa  1  (ch.  Mi,  T):  noene,  a  oonntry-eeat  of  Polomon. 
The  Bhepherdea*  Is  eommitled  to  the  charge  of  the  ooart  Udies 
(^daogfaten  of  JeriualenV*),  who  have  been  instructed  to  pre- 
IHure  the  v&j  for  the  royal  approdch.  Solomon  makea  an  ub- 
aoMewftil  attempt  to  win  her  afffctlons. 

Sec  2  (ii,  8-411, 5) :  tbe  ehepherdem  explains  to  the  court 
Uies  the  enoelt  J  of  her  brothers,  vhich  had  led  to  the  sepa> 
ntbn  between  her*elf  and  her  beloved. 

See.  3  (iii,  6-v,  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train  into  Jerusalem. 
The  ihepherd  IbUoirs  his  betrothed  into  the  city,  and  propo- 
Mi  to  rescue  her.  Some  of  ber  court  companions  are  lavora- 
bly  impres«ed  by  her  constancy. 

Sec.  4  (T,  2-viiL,  4)  :  the  shepherdess  tells  her  dream,  and 
rtfll  farther  engagies  the  sympathies  of  her  companions.  The 
king's  flatteries  and  promises  are  unavailing. 

8ec  5  (Tiii,  5-14):  the  conflict  is  over ;  virtue  and  truth 
have  von  tlie  victory,  and  the  shepherdess  and  her  beloved 
retain  to  thdr  happy  home,  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  be- 
neath whose  shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii,  5). 
Her  bnthen  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once  made 
eooditioaally  upon  her  Ttrtuons  and  irreproachable  conduct 

Even  in  Germany,  however,  a  strong  bsnd  of  reac- 
tionary all^jorists  have  msintained  their  ground,  in- 
rloding  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Rosenm&ller, 
Haha.  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their  tend- 
ency is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  a  tend- 
ency which  is  specially  marked  in  BosenmQller.  In 
England  the  battle  of  the  literalists  has  been  fought 
l-y  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (Ctmffreg.  Mag,  for  1887,  88) ;  in 
America  by  Prof.Noyes,  who  adopts  the  extreme  erotic 
th£«>ry,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognise  in  Canticles  €my 
moral  or  reSgumt  det'ffn.  It  should  be  observed  that 
»uch  a  sentiment  as  tikis  of  Dr.  Koyes  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  views  of  Jacobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive 
the  recommendation  of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to 
lie  a  portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and 
in  no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
.Vinerica  by  Profeftsors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The  in- 
tfrned  arguments  adduced  by  the  alle^orists  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  urired  b}'  Calovius 
a^ain^  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  interpretation. 
The  following  are  specimens :  (a.)  Particulars  not  ap- 
plicaMe  to  Solomon  (v,  2).  (6.)  Particulars  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  wife  of  Solomon  (I,  6,  8;  v,  7;  vii,  1, 
comp.  i,  6).  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son (viii,  12).  (A)  Particulars  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v,  2).  (^ .)  Date 
twenty  years  after  So1omon*8  marria^  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  4,  and  1  Kings  vi,  38).  It 
will  readily  be  observed  that  these  ariruments  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  artemal  arjscuments  the  alle^rists  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  Jewish  tradiUom  amd  the  analogy  of  Orien- 


tal poetrp.  The  value  of  lite  former,  as  respects  a 
composition  of  the  10th  century  B.C.,  is  estimated  by 
Michaelis  (Not,  ad  Lowth)  at  a  very  low  rate.  For 
the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such  authors  as  Char- 
din,  Sir  W.  Jones,  D*Herbelot,  etc.  (see  Rosenm.  Ani^ 
mad,).  Roaenntiller  gives  a  song  of  Haftc,  with  a 
paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commentator,  which  unfolds 
the  spiritual  meaning.  For  other  specimens  of  tbe 
same  kind,  see  Lane's  Egyptian*^  ii,  215  sq.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  objections  taken  by  Dr.  Koyes  are  ver^' 
important  {New  Tranel.').  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  one  essential  difference  between  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in 
question.  In  the  latter  the  allegory'  u  more  or  less 
avowed,  and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by  the 
literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Canticles  are  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  different  country,  and  separated  from  the 
songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  in- 
terval of  neariy  2000  years.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheism  of 
Persia  and  India.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  But  the 
literalists  are  not  content  with  destroying  this  analo- 
gy ;  they  proceed  farther  to  maintain  that  allegories 
do  not  generally  occnr  in  the  sacred  writings  without 
some  intimation  of  their  seconder}'  meaning,  which 
intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Canticles  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. They  argue,  fVom  tbe  total  silence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that 
it  is  uninspired,  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  ehvelope  that  mystical  sense  which 
would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury  of  reference 
for  Paul  when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  (see  2  Cor.  xi,  2 ;  Bora,  vii,  4 ; 
Eph.  V,  28-32).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  this  poem 
be  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spiritualism  is  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  which  assigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Solomon,  as  given  in  Ecclesiastes,  is  a  phUoa* 
ophy  of  indifference,  apparently  suggestedby  Uie  ex- 
haustion of  all  sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The 
religion  of  Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence 
on  his  life ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Canticles  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the 
last  fact  recorded  of  him,  that  **  his  heart  was  not  pei^ 
feet  with  the  Lord  his  God?"  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  excessive- 
ly amative  character  of  some  passages  is  designated  as 
almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
Christ^to  his  Church  (vii,  2, 3,  7,  8) ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  persons  are  three  is  regarded  as  decided- 
ly subversive  of  tbe  all^^rical  theory. 

The  strongest  ai^ument  on  the  side  of  the  allegor- 
ists  is  tbe  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15,'  16 ;  Num. 
XV,  89;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  27;  Jer.  iii,  1-^11 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  xxiii, 
etc.).  It  is  f^lly  sUted  by  Prof.  Stuart  (0.  T.  Canon). 
On  the  other  biuid,  the  literalists  deny  so  early  a  use 
of  the  metaphor.  They  contend  that  the  phrases  de- 
scribing spiritual  fornication  and  adultery  represent 
the  literal  fact ;  and  that  even  the  metaphor,  as  used 
by  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Solrmon,  implies  a 
wedded  relation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared 
with  tbe  ante-nuptial  affection  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Canticles. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v. 

On  the  whole,  a  combination  of  the  moderately  lit- 
eral interpretation  with  the  general  allegorical  idea 
seems  to  be  the  true  one,  by  which,  under  the  figure 
of  chaste  conjugal  love  (probably  that  of  Solomon  and 
the  Egyptian  princess),  set  forth  in  Oriental  style  and 
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warmth  [see  Marriage],  the  union  of  Jehovah  and 
his  Church  is  represented  after  the  analogy  of  a  para- 
ble (q.  V.)*  All  attempts,  however,  hitherto  made  to 
carry  the  explanation  into  detail,  especially  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  language  to  the  phenomena  of  individ- 
ual religious  experience,  have  been  signal  failures, 
having  been,  indeed,  rather  the  offspring  of  a  sensuous 


fanaticism  or  over-wrought  enthusiasm,  than  of  sound 
devotion  or  sober  interpretation.  See  Allegory. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  ground  figure  of  connubial  as 
typical  of  divine  union  to  be  intended  to  be  represent- 
ed in  this  general  expression  only  by  this  unique  spec- 
imen of  sacred  phantasmagoria,  we  may  venture  to  ar- 
range it  dramatically  somewhat  as  follows : 


Tim*. 

P1m«. 

Penoni. 

Sabjaet. 

P»>m»g*.       1 

1.  Morn. 

Antechamber  of  palace. 

Bride  and  ladies. 

The  welcome  to  the  fntare  home. 

1,2-8. 

Kve. 

Aiidlence-raom  of  palace. 

Bride,  groom,  and  attendants. 

The  firi*t  interviev. 

l,»-ii,«. 

9.  Mora. 

pRlace  wlndowr. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  invitation,  in  serenade. 

ii,  T-IT. 

Kve. 

Private  chamber. 

Bride. 

The  search,  in  fancy. 

iU,l-4. 

3.  Mora. 

Front  of  palace. 

Bride,  groom,  and  ladiea. 

The  retura  from  parade. 

111,6-11. 

Eve. 

Palace  garden. 

Bride  and  fi^room. 

The  visit  and  excursion. 

iv,  1-v,  1. 

4.  Mora. 

Private  chamber. 

Bride  and  ladies. 

The  dream. 

V,  2-vl,  3.      , 

Kve. 

Palace  apartment 

Bride,  groom,  and  visiton. 

The  reception-party. 

vi,4-13.  .     / 

(^  Morn. 

Private  chamber. 

Bride  and  ladiea. 

The  toilette. 

vii,l-5.          » 

Kve. 

Private  apartment. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  mutual  avowal. 

vil,  6-viii,  3. 

6.  Morn. 

Public  apartment. 

Bride,  groom,  and  witne!>iie8. 

The  e«>poosal. 

vili,  4-T. 

Kve. 

Private  apartment 

Bride,  groom,  and  brotherii. 

The  dowry. 

till,  8-44. 

IV.  Canon'cUy. — It  has  already  been  observed  that 
the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Castellio  and 
Whiston,  but  in  no  case  his  its  rejection  been  defended 
on  exUmal  grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  Sept.,  and  in 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tian.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given  in  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito ;  and,  in  short, 
we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that 
which  u  commonly  adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any 
book  of  the  O.T. 

V.  Commentaries, — ^The  following  are  the  exegetical 
works  expressly  on  the  whole  of  this  book,  a  few  of 
the  most  important  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
prefixed:  Ori<(en,  ffamUus^  etc.  (in  0pp.  ill,  12,  23,  94); 
Theophilus,  FragmentaQn Grabe^s  Spicileg'um^  ii,  223) ; 
Eusebius,  Erp'mUo  [Gr.  and  Lat.]  (in  Meursii  Opera^ 
viii,  125) ;  Pulychronius  and  PseHus,  Expoa'tiones  (ed. 
Meurstus,  Lugd.  1617,  4to);  Athanasius,  ffomilia  (in 
0pp.  iii,  37) ;  also  Fragmenta  (ib,  I,  ii,  1005) ;  ♦Grego- 
ry Nyssen.,  ExplanaUo  (in  0pp.  i,  468 ;  also  Bibl,  Patr. 
Gall,  vi,  645);  Ambrose,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  i, 
1546);  Eptphanius,  CommerUarim  (ed.  Foggini,  Kom. 
1750,  4to);  Philo  Carpathius,  Interpretatio  (Lat.  in 
Bibl.  Max.  Patr,  v,  661 ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Bibl.  Patr. 
Gall,  ix,  713 :  also  Eruvrratio^  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Giaco- 
mell,  Bom.  1772,  4to) ;  Theodoret,  Explanfti)  (Rom. 
1563,  fol. ;  Yen.  1574,  4to;  also  in  0pp.  II,  i;  tr.  in 
**  Voice  of  the  Church") ;  Cassiodorus,  Expositio  (in 
Opp.  ii,  479) ;  Gregory  the  Great,  Eepiytitio  (in  0pp. 
Ill,  ii,  897);  Justus  Orgelitanus,  Explicatio  (in  fiibl. 
Jftf  r.  Patr.  ix,  731) ;  Isidore,  Expo$itlo  (in  Opp.  p.  503) ; 
Apponias,  Expositio  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr,  xiv,  98) ;  Lu- 
cas, Summtriola  (in  Bibl.  Mot.  Patr,  xiv,  128)  ;  Udal- 
ricus.  Scholia  (U>.) ;  Bede,  Expositio  (in  Opp.  iv,  714 ; 
also  Works  by  Giles,  ix,  186) ;  Alcuin,  Compendium  (in 
Opp.  I,  ii,  391) ;  Angelomanus,  Enarrationes  (m  Bihl. 
Mar..  Patr,  xv) ;  Bruno  Astensis,  Cantica  (in  Opp.  i) ; 
Anselm,  EnaiTOtiones  (in  Opp.  ed.  Picard) ;  Rupertus 
Tuitiensis,  Cnmmentaria  (in  Opp.  i,  986) ;  Bernard,  Ser- 
mones  (in  Opp.  I,  ii,  2619;  also  ifr.  II,  i,  555);  Irimper- 
tus,  Commentarius  (Pez,  Thesaur,  II,  i,  369);  Aquinas, 
Commentarius  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Honoriua  Augustodunensis, 
Commentarius  (in  Opp. ;  also  Btl>l.  Patr.  Mar.  xx,  963) ; 
Jarchi's  annotations  [Hob.]  (in  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical 
Bible,  q.  v.);  Rashi's ir^Q  (in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles; 
also  with  Lat.  tr,  by  Genebrard,  Par  1 670  and  1585, 8 vo ; 
with  notes  by  Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1714,  4to ;  in  Jewish- 
German  by  Bresch,  Cremona,  1560,  fol.,  and  since) ; 
R.  S.  ben-Meir  (Rashbam),  irno  (first  published 

Lpz.  1855,  8vo) ;  *Aben-Ezra,  d^B  (in  Frankfurter's 
Rabbinical  Bible;  in  Lat.  by  Genebrard,  Paris,  1570 
and  1858,  8vo);  Alscheich,  d-^pr^rn  rr^'^t  (Ven. 
1591  and  1606,  4to,  and  since) ;  Kachmani  (or  rather 
Asariel,  A.D.  cir.  1200),  TTSIID  [Cabalistic]  (Altona, 
1764,  4to;  indading  comments  by  Ibn-Tsmar,  Johan- 


nisb.  1857,  8vo) ;  Arama,  d^ino  (in  the  Amst.  Rabb.. 
Bible,  which  likewise  contains  the  three  following); 
De  Bafloles,  ttJ»inB  (R.  de  Trento,  1560,  4to);  Jos, 

ben-Jachja,  d^l^O  (Bologna,  1538,  fol.) ;  Is.  Jaaljez, 

O'^^siin  lan'p  (Belvidere,  n.  d.  fol.);  llolkot,  .Vote 

(Ven.  1509,  fol.) ;  Nic.  de  Argentina,  Espviticms 
(Pez,  Bibl.  Ascet.  xi,  xii) ;  Thomas  Verce11ensi5,  Com- 
mentarius  (Pez,  Thesaur.  ii,  5(^) ;  Perez,  Expositio  (in 
Exp.  Psalm.^ ;  Radulphus  Fontanellensis,  Cammentaria 
(Hommey,  Suppl.  p.  276) ;  Gerson,  TVaciatus  (in  Opp. 
iv,  27);  **Luther,  Enarraiio  (Vitemb.  1538, 1539,  8vo; 
also  in  Opp.  Latin  ed.  Vit.  iv,  49;  ed.  Jen.  iv,  226; 
Germ.  ed.  Lips,  vii,  1 ;  ed.  Hal.  v,  2385) ;  Zwinglo, 
Complanaiio  (in  Opp.  iii)  ;  Marloratus,  Expositio  (in 
lib.  Psalm,  etc.) ;  Beza.  Sermons  (tr.  by  Harmar,  Oxf. 
1587,  4to);  Hall,  Paraphrase  (in  Wmks,  i,  245,  etc); 
Theresa,  Expliciitions  (in  (Euvres^  p.  829) ;  Jansen,  Am- 
notationes  (in  Psalmi,  etc.);  Maldonatus,  m  Cant,  (in 
Commentariij  p.  165) ;  Mercer,  CommenUtrU  (in  Jobvs, 
etc.);  Wilcocks,  Exposition  (in  Works');  k  Lapide,  » 
Cant,  (in  Commentaiii) ;  Homes,  Comment,  (in  H  orJbs) ; 
Castell,  Annotationes  (in  Walton's  Poly^olt,  vi) ;  Tegc- 
lath,  Erpositio  (Ven.  1510,  fol.) ;  Halgrin,  Exposiiw 
(Par.  1521,  fol.);  Guidacer,  Commentarius  (Par.  1531, 
8vo);  Arboreus,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1537  and  1553, 
fol.) ;  Titelmann,  CommentarU  (Antw.  1547,  8vo,  and 

later) ;  Alkabez,  d'^nr^^t  nb^X  (Ven.  1562,  4to) ;  Nan- 
nius.  Scholia  (Lon.  1554, 4to) ;  Ab.  ben-Isaak  (Tamak), 
^^lIQ  (with  others,  Sabionetta,  1558,  12mo ;  Prague, 
1611,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1565,  8vo);  Almos- 
nino,  ndia  '^n;;'  (Salonica,  1572 ;  Ven.  1597,  4to) ;  Mer- 
cer,  Commentarius  (Gen.  1578;  L.  B.  1651,  fol.);  Ib»- 
Jaisch,  T\^'^j^  ^IplS  (Constant.  1576,  fol.);  Genebrard, 
Observationes  (Par.  1579,  4to  ;  also  his  ParaphrastMy  ib. 
1585,  8vo);  Arepol,  oft^  *lb  (Safet,  1579,  4to;  also 
in  ixi^d  r'TTJX,  Ven.  1693) ;  Saadias,  uno  (from 

the  Arab,  with  others  on  the  same  book,  Constpl.  n.  d. 
4to ;  first  separately,  Prague,  1608,  4to,  etc.) ;  Brocar- 
dus,  Interpretatio  (L.  B.  1680,  8vo);  Garzia,  Expositio 
(Complut.  1581,  fol.,  and  later);  De  la  Huerga,  Com- 
ntentarius  (Complut.  1582,  fol.) ;  Damianus,  Commenta- 
rius (Venice,  1585,  4to)  ;  Almoncirius,  Commentarins 
(Complut.  1588,  4to) ;  Blackney,  Comnientirius  (Ven. 
1591,  4to);  Rosseti,  Commentarius  (Ven.  1594,  4to'); 
Janson,  Commentarius  (Lend.  1596,  1604  ;  Ingol^tadt, 
1005,  8vo) ;  Gyffird,  Sermons  (Ixmd.  1598,  8vo);  Bni- 
cioli's  commentar}'  (in  Italian,  Ven,  1598,  8vo);  Soto- 
major,  Interpretatio  (Olyssip.  1599,  Paris,  1605,  fol. ; 
also  Notoiy  ib.  1611,  4to) ;  Jesu  Maria.  Interpretatio 
(Rom.  1601,  8vo,  and  later);  De  Pineda,  PraeUctit^ 
(Hisp.  1602,  4to) ;  Clapham,  Exposition  (Lond.  1603, 
8vo) ;  Del  Rio,  Commentarivx  (Ingolst.  1604,  fol. ;  Par. 
1607,  Lugd.  1611,  4to);  I>oanz^  d-^nil  TV)  [Cabalis. 
tic]  (Basel,  1606,  1612,  4to) ;   Tuccius,  AdnotcUiomes 
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fl.iigd.  1606,  4to) ;  James,  JSxpogilio  (Oxf.  1607,  4to) ; 
Eleasar  ben^ehada  (Gannisa),  Hpnn  1?;?  [Cabalift- 
tk]  (Cracow,  1608,  4to);  \tton\us,'Pkilothda  (Frib. 
16U9,  4to) ;  GhUler,  JfUerpretatio  (Rom.  1609,  fol.,  and 
later);  Mat,  TOIsi'^xiSl  (Prague,  1612,  fol.);  Schart- 
bin's  commentary  [Jcwiah-Germ.]  (Prague,  1612, 4to) ; 
Sanctius,  CommetUaritu  (Lugd.  1616,  4to) ;  Nigidius, 
ExpoMiio  (Rom.  1616,  Ven.  1617,  4to) ;  Ferrarius,  Cow- 
naUaiia  (Ln^d.  1616,  Mcdiol.  1666,  4to)  ;  Lafiado, 
:;D3n  ni^p?  [Spanish]  (Venice,  1619,  4to);  Argoll, 
CmmenUuius  (hond,  1621,  4to) ;  Gebhard  or  Wesener, 
ExpUcatlo  (1624,  4to) ;  Cantacuzeuus,  Erpotitio  (Rom. 
KU,  foL);  Cathius,  Parapkrans  (Antw.  1625,  8vo); 
Ainswortb,  AnnotadonM  (Lond.  1G27,  fol. ;  also  in  Ger- 
man, F.  ad  0. 1692,  Berl.  1736,  8vo) ;  Malder,  Commen- 
lanuM  (Antw.  1628,  8vo);  Peregrine,  AppUcatio  (Antw. 
1631, 8va) ;  Douce,  Commeniary  (Lond.  1681, 8vo) ;  Ca- 


Vertwn  (London,  1760,  8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Erkidntng 
(Berl.  1761, 4to);  Schdber,  i7iiwc&m6««^  (Augsb.  1762, 
8vo);  Anon.  Erkldnmg  (Lpz.  1766,  1777,  1788,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  Parapkratm  (Halle,  1766,  8vo);  Hans- 
sen,  Betrachtunffcn  (Hamb.  1766,  4to) ;  Semler,  VortUU 
lungen  (Hal.  1757, 8%'o) ;  Wilhelmi,  Anmerkungen  (Lpz, 
1764,  8vo) ;  Bp.  Percy,  Commentary  (Lond.  1764,  8vo) ; 
Harmer,  CH«tfinea  (Lond.  1768, 8vo);  *Jacobi,  ErUarung 
(Celle,  1771,  8vo);  Anton,  Erkldrvng  (Lpz.  1778,  8vo; 
also  JVbto,  Viteb.  and  Lips.  1793, 1800, 8  vo) ;  Van  Koo- 
ten,  Observjdone*  (Tr.  ad  Eh.  1774,  4to) ;  Neunhdfer, 
Anmerkunyen  (Brem.  and  Lpz.  1776,  8vo) ;  Mrs.  Bowd- 
ler.  Commentary  (Edinb.  1776,  8vo) ;  Green,  Notes  (in 
Poets  o/O,  r.);  LQderwald,  Erkidnaig  (Wolfcnbuttel, 
1776,  8vo);  Von  PUfendorf,  ErUarung  (Brem.  1776, 
4to) ;  Hezel,  Erkldnmg  (Lpz.  and  Bresl.  1777,  8vo) ; 
Zinck,  Commentaritu  (Augsb.  1778,  4to) ;  Leasing,  /ii- 
ierpretatio   (Lips.  1779,   8vo)  ;    Herder,  Interpretafio 


8vo) ;  Kleuker,  SarnnJung  (Uamm.  1780,  8vo) ;  Fran- 
cis, Notes  (Lond.  1781,  4to);  Romaine,  Ditcourtet  (in 
Works,  V,  i) ;  Jones,  Inquiry  (in  Workt,  ili,  851) ;  Skin- 
ner, i^xry  (in  Works,  n);  Schle;E,  >lfiinerirui}^c«( Augsb. 
1782,  8vo) ;  Rupert,  Ohservationet  (in  t^ymlolta,  I,  i,  ii, 
Gott.  1782, 1792);  Ddderlein,  Z7«6(rw/stfn^  (NOmburg, 
1784, 1792,  8vo) ;  Hodgson,  Translation  (Lond.  1786, 
4to);    Paulus,  £/e6er'«  ff.  L,  (in  Eichhora's  Bepert, 
xvii,  1786);  Velthusen,  Catena  (Helmst.  1786,  8to; 
also  Schtcestemhemdelf  Braunschw.l786,8vo;  also  Jme- 
thysty  ib.  eod.  8vo) ;  Anonj'mous,  Vergicne  (Flor.  1786, 
8vo) ;  Lederer,  Singspiel  (Burgh.  1787,  8vo) ;  Leone, 
(>fferrazMm»  (Turin,  1787, 8vo);  ^Mendelssohn,  D^ft'^r), 
etc.  (with  other  commentators,  Berl.  1788;  Prague, 
1803,  8yo ;  with  Germ,  text,  Brannschw.  1789,  8vo) ; 
Anonymous,  Erkldrung  (Hamb.  1788,  8vo) ;   Linde- 
mann,  Erkldrung  (in  Keil,  Analekten,  III,  i,  1-80); 
Anonymous,  A nmerkungen  (Basel,  1789, 8 vo) ;  Ammon, 
JJebetgedicht  (Lpz.  1790,  8vo);  Galicho,  dn^fi  (Legh. 
1790,  4to) ;  Libowitzer,  tasnx    rtjX  (Korez,  1791, 
8vo);  Beyer,  Anmerkungen  (Marb.  1792,  8vo);  Stftud- 
lin,  IdyUen,  etc.  (in  Paulus,  MemordbUien,  ii,  Jena, 
1792) ;  Gaab,  ErUarung  (TObingen,  1796,  8vo)  ;  Birs, 
*T^7$  txy^'6  (Grodno,  1797,  4to) ;  Schyth,  CommeiUa- 
rius  (Havn.  1797,  8vo) ;  Brieglob,  Erldulervng  (Amst. 
1798, 8vo) ;  Joseph  ben-Abraham  I'^li'li  If^i^'?  (Grod- 
no, 1798,  8vo)  ;  Asulai,  bisOlJ  btia  (in  ni«  jTiniri, 
Legh.  1800,  fol.);  Williams,  Commentary  (Lond.  1801, 
1828, 8vo) ;  ♦Good,  JVofe«(Lond.l808, 8vo) ;  Anonymous, 
Uebeslieder  (in  Joum,  fur  Kath.  Theol,  I,  ii.  Erf.  and 
Lpz.  1803);  Polozk,  Ti?an  Ty!}"^.  (Grodno,  1804,  4to); 
Frost,  Carm.  erotieum  (Hafn.  1805, 8vo) ;  Justi,  /fochge- 
sdttge  (in  Blumen^  i,  237,  Marburg,  1809);  LCwisohn, 
•,!J-id;'  nx-^b^  (Vien.l811,4to);  Wilna,  WjViSJ  SPSp 

(Prague,  1811,  4to  [liturgical] ;  also  D'^WnB  [parUy 
cabalistic],  Warsaw,  1842,  4to);  Fry,  Note*  (London, 
1811, 1825,  8vo).  Hug,  Deutung,  etc  (Frey.  and  Consz. 
1813,  4to;  also  Erlduterung^  Freyb.  1815,'4to);  Jaoob- 
Lissa,  -ttC-*  '^'npx  (Dyrenfurt,  1816-19,  4to);  David- 
son, Remarks  (Lond.  1817.  8vo);  Kistmaker,  lUustra^ 
tio  (Monast.  1818,  8vo);  *Umbrett,  Erkldrung  (GOtt. 
1820,  Heidelb.  1828,  8vo) ;  Taylor,  Minstrel  (Glasgow, 
1820,  12mo);  Clarke,  Targum  (in  Commeniary,  iii); 
Hawker,  Commmtwy  (I/>ndon,  8vo) ,  Lowth,  Pralect, 
XXX,  XX xi  (with  the  notes  of  Michaelis  and  the  ani- 
madversions of  RoaenmUller,  Oxon.  1821);  Kaiser, 
CoUectiV'Gesang  (Erlang.  1825,  8vo);  *£wald,  Anmer^. 
kungen  (Gdtt.  1826,  8vo);  Bartholrol^  Erlduterungen 
(Nttmb.  1827,  8vo);  Dopke,  Commentar  (Lipz.  1829, 
8vo);  *RosenmttIIer,  Scholia  (Lips.  1880,  8vo);  Cu- 


feld,  Jnterpreiatio  (Rint.  1633, 8vo ;  1643, 4to) ;  Folioth, 
Expotitio  (London,  1638,  4to) ;  Heilpron,  y\^^  TOtV^ 
(Lubl.  1639,  fol.) ;  Sibbs,  Sermons  (London,  1639, 1641, 
4to;  also  in   Works,   iii,  1);   Petrajus,  Paraphrasis 
(Hafii.  1640,  4to);  Aresius,  VeUtationes  (Mediol.  1640, 
4to);  Sibel,CoiiiJ»«rtantM(Davent.l641,4to);  Pintus, 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  De  Salazar,  Exposi- 
tiattes  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.) ;  Colton,  Exposition  (London, 
1642,  8vo) ;   Brightman,  Comnuntary  (Lond.  [also  in 
Ut.  BasU.]  1644,  4to);  Besson,  LucubraHones  (Lugd. 
164C,  fol.);  De  Ponte,  Expositio  (Paris,  1646,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Trap,  Commentary  (Lond.  1650,  4to) ;  Roboth- 
am,  Ejposition  (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  Fromond,  Comment 
taria  (Lovan.  1652,  1657,  4to);  De  Raias,  Commenttt- 
m#  (Gen.  1656,  fol.  vol.  i) ;  D6  la  Place,  Exposition 
(Saum,  1656, 8vo ;  in  Lat.  Franek.  1699, 1706, 2  vols.) ; 
Guild,  Explieaiion  (Lond.  1658,  8vo) ;  Roeper,  Pred*g- 
ten  (Jen.  1662,  4to) ;  Hammond,  Paraphrase  (London, 
1662,  8vo);  Udeman's  exposition  (in  Dutch,  Amst. 
1665;  in  Germ.  Lunenb.  1667,  8vo);  ♦Tyrham,  Civis 
(Edmb.  1668  ;  London,  1669 ;  in  Dutch,  Utr.  1681 ;  in 
Germ.  Lpz.  1695,  4to) ;  Durham,  Exposition  (London, 
1668,  4to;  Edinb.  1724,  4to;  Aberdeen,  1840,  12mo, 
etc.);  GrOnewegen's  commentary  (in  Dutch,  Delv. 
1670;  in  Germ.  Frcft.  1711,  4to);  Collinges,  Sermons 
(London,  1676-83,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Sales,  Explication 
(in  (Euvres,  xiv)  ;  ♦De  Veil,  Explicaiio  (Lond.  1679, 
8vo);  Dilherr,  Adnotat:ones  (Vratisl.  1680,  8vo);  Sen- 
ncrt,  JVoto  (Vitcmb.  1681, 1689,  4to) ;  Franco-Serrano, 
B«nn  (Amst.  1683,  8vo);   Guion*s  commeniary  (in 
Fraich,  Leyd,1688,  8vo;  in  Germ.  Frcf.l706,12mo); 
Schutten,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1688,  4 to);   Auratus, 
Exposition  (Lugd.  1689,  1698,  8vo);  Bourdaloue,  Ex- 
poeiHon  (Paris,  1689, 12mo) ;  Heunisch,  Commentarius 
(Lipa.  1689,  4to) ;  Lydius,  VerUaar,  (Amst.  1690  and 
1719,  8vo)  ;   Anonymous,  Explication  (Paris,  1690, 
8to)  ;  Boesuet,  NoUr  (Paris,  1698, 8vo ;  also  in  (Euvres, 
xxi,  801);  Gschwend,  Nota  (Jen.  1699,  8vo);  Marck, 
Commentarius  (Amst.  1708,  4to) ;   Hamon,  Explication 
(Par.  1708, 4  vols.  12mo);  Anonymous,  Spiritual  Songs 
ClOth  ed.  London,  1708,  8vo) ;  Adam,  Erkldrung  (Lpz. 
1708,  4to);  Seebach,  Erkldrung  (Leipzijr,  1710,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  Explicaiio  (Paris,  1717,  12mo) ;  Hellen- 
liToek,  VerUaar.  (Amst.  1718, 1720,  2  vols.  4to);  Mi- 
chaelia,  Admitatfones  (Hal.  1720,  4to) ;  Anon,  (after 
Neumann),  Erkldrung  (Breslau,  1720,  8vo) ;  Wacter, 
Anmerkungen  (Memm.  1722,  4to);  Mill,  Canon,  auetor^ 
itas,  etc.  (Ultraj.  1725, 4to) ;  Kerr,  Paraphrasis  (Edinb. 
1727,  ISmo;  also  in  Pret,  Scot,  i);  Stennet,  Version 
(*m  Works,  Iv) ;  Gill,  Exposition  (Lond.  1728,  fol.) ;  Pe- 
ters«ii,  ErUdrung  (Bud.  1728,  8vo) ;  Woken,  Comment 
tatio  (Vit«nb.  1729,  4to) ;  Terne,  Kern,  d,  Hoh.  (Lpz. 

1782,  8to);  Reinhard,Cowwii«i/ari'itf(I^mg.l743,8vo);  I  nitz,  ffist,  de  VJnterpritatinn,  etc  (Strassb.  1834, 4to); 
Moses  ben-Hillel,  OtJan  VV^'^'S  (Zolk.  1745,  8vo);  Rebenstein,  Erlduterung  (Berl.  1834,  8vo);  Blau,  Ver- 
Enkine,  Paraphrase  (in  Vo^',  x,  809,  660);  Bland,  \*uch  (Culm,  1838,  8vo) ;  Krammacher,  Sei-mons  (Lond. 

IL— 0  " 


Canute.    See  Denmark. 

Cap  (or  Bonnet,  pUeobu\  in  clerical  dress.    Cir- 
dinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  be  tibe  first  who  wore  the  00- 
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1889,  8to;  from  the  German,  Sd  ed.  Elberf.  1880, 8vo);    them  as  the  precarsors  of  Antichrist,  and  so  saoosss 
Barham,  8,  of  8.  (in  Bible,  ii) ;  *Uhlemann,  De  interp.,    fully  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone  to  the  Canaries 
raiionej  etc  (Berlin,  1889,  4to) ;  SchiclK  (Waszilissoh),    that  they  could  establish  themselves  in  Salamtnca. 
l-^lBn  mn«  (Warsaw,  1840,  8vo) ;  Hirzel,  Erid&rung  '  He  was  made  bishop  of  the  Canaries  by  Paul  III,  bat 
(Zur.andVauerif.  1840, 12mo);  Magnus,  Bearbeiiunff   «8>gned»  *nd  retired  into  a  convent  of  his  order,  of 

(HaUe,  1842,  8vo);  Isaak-Aaron,  r^J^^^  H'^a  (WUna,  I  ^.^"f^  ^•  ^Jf^^i?  ^f%  ?T''*Q^^°i.*^rr'''u?* 
io,«    1    X     TT,  .  1.    >,  .      Jn    ?."    ^o7e    a    r  1  o^  Spam.     He  died  at  Toledo,  Sept.  80,1500.    His 

1848,  8vo);  Ulnch,  Commeniar  (BerUn,  1846,  8vo);  chief  and  best-known  work  is  his  Locorwn  Tkeologico- 
Edelmann,  *iq«a  (Danz.  1846,  8vo)  ;  Avrillon,  Affec-  \  rum  libri  x/t,  relating  to  the  tources  whence  polemical 
tiontf  eto.  (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  Stowe,  in  Am,  Bib,  Re-  1  theologians  may  derive  proofs  of  their  opinions  and 
po8,  Apr.  1847  (reprinted  in  Jeur,  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1862);  ar^ments  (Salamanca,  1562,  toL).  It  may  be  found, 
Brown,  Discourse*  (pt.  i,  Lond.  1848, 18mo) ;  Bottcher,  1  with  his  other  writings,  in  his  Opera,  tdit.  novits.  (Bas- 
Erlddrung  (Lpz.  1849,  8yo)  ;  ♦DeUtzsch,  Auslegung  sani,  1776, 4to).—Hoefer,JVoMv.J9K]^.6'<iimi2f,viii,  491 
(Lpz.  1861,  8vo);  Goltz,  AutkguHg  (Berl.  1851,  8vo); 
Mundt,  Ueber's  U.  L.  (in  LUeraturffesch.  i,  158,  1849); 
Anonymous,  Bf^ctiona  (Ijond.  1851,  12mo);  *Heng- 

stenberg,  A  u^gjm ffJ^rUn,  1868  8vo)  ;  Burrowes,  1  ^7;r^p;Tn"Fmn'"ce7  ■'Th;''i;d;ap"ls'';;;c\lia"r  to 
Commeniary  (PhiU.  1853  12mo);  Clay,  L.c/«r«  (Lond,  ,  ^^e  college  of  cardinals.  The  bonnet  or  caVwom  bv 
1868, 12mo) ;  Meier,  £ri:toni«^  (Tobingen,  185^  8vo) ;  I  ^j,^  j^^^^^  Bamabites,  Theatines,  and  by  the  Italiaiis 
Forbes,  Commtntary  (L^nd.  18M,  32ino) ;  Hitzig  Ar-  j  „,„     ^  three^mered  and  square,  and  worn  with- 

AfariDv  (m  Exeff.  H^  f^l^' ^Pf  ^^®^°>;  ^^*"-  !  out  the  4pe.     See  Vbstmento  of  th^  Clkegy. 
bach,  ErkuUerunff  (Berl.  1855, 8vo) ;  Newton,  Compar-  *^ 

ison,  eto.  (3d  ed.  1856,  8vo);  Hdlemann,  Krone,  ete.        Caparcotla  (KairapKoria,  a  name  of  which  the 

(Lpz.  1856, 8yo);  *Ginsbur^^,  Commcntory  (Lond.  1857,    initial  element  is  evidentlj*  the  Heb.  *)B3:  see  Ca- 

8vo)  ;    Walker,  MedilaHons  (London,  1857,  18mo)  ;    phar-),  a  town  located  by  Ptolemy  (iv,  16)  in  GalOee, 

♦Weiss,  Exposition  (Edinb.  1858,  12mo) ;  Schuler,  A'r-  |  and  mentioned  (Cc^xtreotam)  in  the  Pwtinger  T<AU  as 

Iduterung  (Wnrzb.  1858,  8vo);  Anonymon*,  Uebertet-   situated  between  ScythopoUs  and  Cnsarea  Palestius 

gunff  (Ulm,  1868,  8vo) ;  Weissbach,  EHddrunff  (Lpz.  j  (Reland,  Pakest.  p.  461, 687),  24  R.  miles  ftom  the  for- 

1868,  8vo) ;  Yaihinger,  Erldarung  (in  DidU.  Schrijlen   mer  and  28  from  the  ktter.     It  was  discovered  by 

d.A,B.  iv.  Stuttg.  1858, 8vo) ;  Anonymous,  ExpUma^  \  Burckhardt  {Travels,  p.  551)  in  the  modem  Kefr-Kui, 

«io»  (Lond.  1868, 8vo);  Anonymous,  TranskuUm(LoTi^.    a  village  about  one  hour  [If]  west  of  Jenin,  among 

1858,  8vo);  Malbim,  «9DSn  *^^-^d  (Bucharest,  1860,  '  the  hills  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  159),  and  half  an 

8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Commentary  (Lond.  1860,  12mo) ;  i  hour  west  of  Burkin  (Wolcott,  in  the  Biblioik.  Sacra, 

R^nan,  Traduction  (Par.  1860,  8vo) ;  Stuart,  EipotUion    1843,  p.  76;  Robinson,  Later  Besearcket,  p.  121),  situ- 

(Lond.  I860,  8vo;  also  Key^  Lond.  1861, 12mo);  With-   »ted  on  an  eminence,  with  a  high  wely  north  of  the 

ington,je'ay/</naf«m(lla»ioii,1861,12mo);Thrupp,rrcin#.    village,  called  Sheik  Zeit,  and  visible  fbom  a  great 


distance  all  around  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  901). 
Capelluo.    See  Cafpbllus. 


lotion  (Lond.   1862,  8vo) ;  Mendelstarm,  Erlduterung 
(Beri.  1862, 4to);  Horowitz,  Anmerhmyen  (Vienna,  1868, 

12mo);  Houghton, ^«c,y  (Lond.  1866,  8vo);  Diedrich  Caper-FLANT  (HSI^SK,  abiyonah',  from  nax,  to 
^7to«<ertf>i^(Neu-Rupping,1865,8vo);  *Strong,  5acned;,    .*^o^      ,         ^^:»'        fi       ,,  '.  ♦, 

IdyU  (N.  Y.  1890, 8vo).     See  Solomon  {BdoUojy  *•;*  'Sept.  rnir^apcOw  mentioned  only  once  m  the 

^  '^  ^  "^  ^  Bible  (Eccles.  xu,  6):  **  When  the  almond-tree  shall 

Cantor  {singer),  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  order  so  '  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  l^e  a  burden,  and 
called,  and  a  title  still  given  to  the  master  of  the  '  (2eM>«  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home." 
choir  in  many  churches,  as,  in  modem  use,  precentor.  The  word  here  translated  desire  has  been  considered  to 
The  Councils  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1260  and  1536,  give  to  signify  the  CAPER-berry.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
the  chantor,  or  cantor,  the  title  of  chorepiscopus,  or  this  opinion  are  that  the  rabbins  apply  the  plural 
bishop  of  the  choir.  The  cantor  is  also  the  same  with  (nisrSK,  dbyonolh::  see  Ber€u^h,  xxxvi,  1)  to  the 
the  pnmicenus.     The  order  of  csntores  appears  to  be    ,„.ii  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^      „  ^^,1  „  ^  ^^  ^ 

L^l  *??"' i^W*"  o^  J?  r«^  * V?""  *?'T'  the  caper.bnsh  (Buxtorf,  Lear.  Talm,  coL  12) ;  that  the 
^c^irS  T '  ^'^^^  *^'  •♦f  ^^l^f  ll*V  ^it  i  caper-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and  ArabU  (4e  Galen, 
Z^.^  ?p  L  7  ?  ""'^"J^^Ji^^^""  '^^  ^""T^  f^'  ^«'».  ii,  W) ;  that  its  fruit  was  in  iarly  time^ 
xx^^ifn  Tm^  ^^p^'m-  ff  T*  ''  ^"^\^^  ^^^  "  »  condiment,  being  stnnuUting  in  its  nature, 
XXXV,  and  p  151).     The  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  16,    ^^^  therefore  calculated  to  excite  desire  (Plutarch^ 

j!n^^t.*»^J^  "°^  "*         7     "i^f  ^X  ""^"  ^'  ^'^  SmP^  ^.  2;  Piioy*  ^»'-  ^«<-  ^iii»  28;  «.  15; 

SrTnt  T       /T'  ^^^  *"'T^^  ''°   ^*  ?"^°  f  <^o™P.  «»,  44 ;  XX,  59 ;  Dioscor.  ii,  204)    thlt  «  thi 

Bv  c!?n  9^if  fnriTJi^lh  ''""T  ^    ^^  ^^  in  the  ombtK  eaper-bush  gnlws  on  tombs,  it  wUl  be  liable  to  be  de- 

?I^'      tL  p^         <^ntores  to  wear  the  stole  or  ^^^^  ^j^f^  ^.^e^e  are  opened;  and,  finally,  that  as 

orarwm.     The  Roman  writers  endeavor  to  prove  that  01                  i_    u  -^  «-  -  «.wJi    -  Jj  -n        • 

4.^1 .     .J       4              ^u         '^  V   i~r»"*«»  •'"»»'  Solomon  speaks  here  m  S3'mboIs  and  allegones,  we 

the  lector  and  cantor  were  the  same,  but  thev  are  ev-  *          V     i.j>l«_4.t.                1.1.^ 

^«„-.u^..^ u  -    *•    *u          •     *                -^  r.    .  »n«st  suppose  him  to  deviate  from  the  course  he  hsd 

erywnere  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  canons  as  distinct  it              m   j  x   vs       iir*rv 

^jA^m^     Tu— •-                  M.           *^"™  "■  "*»""^»'  apparently  prescribed  to  himself  if  he  were  to  express 

l^h^Lrl^TZZ^""'  .^l^''''  ^^"  """^^  "^  ^  in  Pi^i'^  ^o^s  that  -desire  shall  fail,"  instead  of  hrti. 
fl^^^Z^  tS^^^T^^''^'^''?1^^  ^If^l"  mating  the  same  thing  by  the  faUuriofthat  which  is 
tor  might  be  ordained  even  by  a  priest  {Con.  Carth.  4,  -uo^Li  ^  have  been  nid  to  excite  desire  Cekius 
cap.  10).  ThM  order  is  still  retained  in  the  Oriental  ?Kw  ?  9iftWr!?l  ^th^  ^^ 
Church. -Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vii ;  Lan-  {""^''^  ^10)  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  &)lom«i 
don  Ecd  Diet  ^  v  in  other  places,  when  treating  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 

*****  I  never  speaks  of  capers,  but  of  wine  and  perfumes; 

Caniia  or  Cano,  Mblchtor,  a  distinguished  Span-  that,  had  he  wished  to  adduce  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
ish  theologian,  was  born  at  Taran^on  in  1523,  and  en-  wonld  have  selected  something  more  remarkable ;  that 
tored  the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca,  where  he  capers,  moreover,  instead  of  being  pleasantly  Btimu> 
studied  theology  under  Francbco  Yittoria,  whom  he  lant,  are  acrid  and  hurtflil ;  and  Uiough  occasionally 
succeeded  in  1546  in  the  theological  chair,  after  having  employed  by  the  ancients  as  condiments,  were  little 
served  brilliantly  as  professor  at  Yalladolid  and  Alca-  esteemed  by  them ;  and,  finally,  that  the  word  06^ 
la.  He  formed  a  party  in  opposition  to  Carranza,  af-  notk  of  the  rabbins  is  distinct  from  the  tinyonak  of  this 
terward  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  disgrace  he  passage,  as  is  admitted  even  by  Ursinus  {A  rborei.  Bib* 
greatly  contributed.  When  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to  licitm,  xxvili,  1).  The  caper-plant,  however,  is  often 
settle  at  Salamanca,  Canus  vehemently  denounced  !  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Maaseroth,  iv,  6 ;  Demai^  ^ 
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D  bj  Ow  tolnu  B^S,  Hdapk',  n^:n,  nil^JuA',  ind 
i-m  O-nSp,  bqAru'  (Bmttorf,  col.  1919, 1881,  2098)- 
Bu  u  tiiB  Septiufimt,  tbe  Valgate,  the  SyrUi^  and 
the  Anbic  tnntlatkini  bav«  ntidenC<jod  tbe  aiper^mk 
tDbemeiDt,  it  la  deainbla  [o  ^ive  Bome  account  of  it, 
optdtUy  u,  from  Its  omiiucntsl  natura,  it  coald  not 
bill  attract  utentioD.  There  are,  morKiver,  Mme 
roian  in  it!  nltunl  hiMoiy  which  hme  been  OTer- 
luoked,  but  which  ma.y  wrre  to  ibow  that  in  the  pu- 
ugt  nDder  review  It  in[f^t  wtthout  improprietj  ha*e 
been  emplojad  id  cuTjing  out  the  figurative  Ungnage 
witb  irhlcb  tbe  verse  couiDiencH  (see  Plenk,  PiarU. 
Mid.  p.  420 ;  SireDgel,  llitt.  ra  krrb.  E,  U). 

Tie  eaper-pliuit  belong  Ui  a  tribe  of  planta,  tbe 
Cappaiidocec,  of  which  the  Bpedea  are  fbund  in  con- 
(idcnble  nnmbera  In  tropical  countriea,  such  u  India, 
vbencf  they  extend  northwanl  into  Anbia,  the  Dorth 
sf  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Europe  (Fonkal, 
nn-.p.99;  Shaw,p.S9e).  The  common caper-bnih— 
Cappaiit  ifmata,  ijiul.  (the  C.  talma  of  Penoon)-^ 


conmui)  In  the  countHes  immediately  samnnding  the 
Ueditensneaa.  Dloecorides  de«cribes  it  as  spreading 
hi  a  clrcalar  manner  on  tbe  (ptiund,  in  poor  soils  and 
ngged  sitnations;  and  Pliny  "  aa  b<elaK  set  and  sown 
in  atony  places  especially."  Tlieaphranus  stales  that 
it  rfrnaea  to  grow  in  cultivated  ground.  DIoscorides 
fjttber  states  that  It  has  tborua  like  a  limmble,  leaves 
like  tbe  quince,  and  fruit  like  the  olive— characters 
ahnmt  aafficient  to  tdenliTr  it.  The  caper  la  well 
known  to  tbe  Arebe,  being  their  mbur,  and  designated 
also  fay  the  name  afh/for  aaif.  The  barfc  of  tbe  root, 
vhicb  ia  BtQt  used  in  tbe  East,  aa  It  formerly  waa  in 
Eonipe,  no  doubt  poasesKS  some  irritant  property,  as 
H  was  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots.  Tbe  UDSspsnded 
Bowrr-ljuda,  pmenred  In  vinegar,  are  well  known  at 
o«r  tables  as  a  condiment  by  the  name  of  capers. 
Fsrta  of  tbe  plant  seem  to  have  been  aimllarly  used 
by  tbe  anclenta.  Tbe  caper-plant  is  showy  and  cma- 
mmtal,  fcrowinK  in  barren  place*  In  tbe  mldat  of  the 
mbbiah  of  rains,  or  on  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  was 
obeerred  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Bome, 
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iilhse  ihroh,  which  annual' 
bnacbes  are  loufc  and  trailing  i  smooth,  but  armed 
wiih  doable  curved  stipulary  spines.  The  leaves  are 
■lienuiie,  roDDdMi  or  oblong-oval,  a  little  fleshy, 
~     ■      "  "a  little  red- 


dish. The  Bowers  are  large  and  showy,  produced  siit- 
gly  in  the  axils  of  tbe  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
lirgBT  than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  fbui-leaved,  co- 
liacsoua;  tbe  petals  are  also  four  in  number,  white, 
and  of  an  oval  ronndieb  form.  The  ttamens  are  very 
numerous  and  toug;  and  their  liiantenta,  being  tinged 
with  purple  and  tenninateid  by  tbe  yellow  snthera, 
give  tiie  flowers  a  ver]'  agreeable  appearance.  Tbe 
ovBiy  la  borne  upon  a  straight  stalk, 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, and  which,  as  it  ripens,  droops 
and  fonns  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  b< 
ry,  ineloainiK  within  its  pulp  namera 
small  seeds.  Many  of  tbe  caper  tribe, 
being  remarkable  for  tbe  long  stalki  |j 
by  which  their  fhiit  ia  supported,  c 
spicnooaly  display,  what  also  tskea  ^pg^b,^. 
place  in  other  plants,  namely,  the  droop- 
ing and  hanging  down  of  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  As, 
then,  the  flowering  of  the  almond-tree,  in  the  flrat  part 
of  the  verse  in  question,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
tbe  whitening  of  the  hair,  so  the  droopiDg  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  ia  conspicuous  on 
tbe  walls  of  buildings  and  on  lomba,  may  be  supposed 
to  Cylriiy  ti>e  hanging  down  of  the  head  before  "  man 
goeth  to  hia  long  heme"  (see  the  PaiK/Csclcpadia^*.  r. 
Capparidacen).     See  Htihop. 

Cnper'naUm  (Kanovooi^/t ;  Lachm.  [with  Codex 
B]  Ka^apraoiji.atitami  IBS,  "village of Nahum" 
[tima  some  unknown  person  of  that  name] ;  Syiiac, 
Cnrelonian  KaajikaT  Jv'acituii,  Peshito  Ka^ar  Na- 
diiim ;  Vnlg.  Ciiphamaam),  the  name  of  a  GalilEaa 
city  luniliBr  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many  acts  and  In- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  (see  Sluart,  Copenuw*  as 
Ue  Seme  of  ChriMl'g  Miracitt,  2d  ed.  London,  1864). 
There  ia  no  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or 
Apocrypha,  but  tbe  paasage  Isa.  is,  1  [vili,  28]  ia  ap- 
plied lo  it  by  Matthew.  Tbe  word  Copkar  in  (be 
name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of  lata  foun- 
dation. Setf  Caphar-.  There  ia  named,  bowever,  by 
Che  isbbins  (Midnuh,  KoitJnk,  fol.  89,  col.  4)  a  place 
called  Kiptiar-lfadain  (d^ns  -^BS),  which  Reland 
(PHlatt.  p.  689)  presumes  to  be  the  Capernaum  of  the 
Gospels  (see  Otho,  Lei.  Snbb.  p.  118).  Joeepbus  also 
men^na  a  mnarkable  (bunlain,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Cuptiarnaim  (Ka^pvoaiii),  watering  tbe  ftrtUe 
"plain  of  Gennesaroth"  (t^nr,  iii,  10,  8);  asalsoavil- 
lage  by  the  name  of  CrfJtanume  (Ki^npi^/it))  in  the 
same  region  (Ufi,  72).  Plolemy  also  (v,  16,  4)  calls 
it  Ci^farmmm  (Kovo^iiraorrfi).  Another  Capernaum  is 
mmtioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (C«  Belle  Sacr.  i,  26) 
on  tbe  Kiabon,  six  leagues  from  Cnsarea. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Jeeus  from  Kaiaretb  (Luke 
iv,  16-81 ;  MstL  Iv,  18-16),  whrre  he  was  "  brought 
up,"  Capernaum  became  cm  pbatically  his  "own  city;" 
it  was  when  he  retomcd  thither  that  be  is  said  to  have 
been  "at  home"  (Haik  11, 1 ;  auch  is  the  force  of  Ir. 
oiw'f—A.y.  "in  the  liooso")-  Here  he  chose  tbe 
evangelist  Uatthew  or  Levi  (Uatt.  Iz,  9).  The  broth- 
ers Sinwn-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  lo  Capernaum 
(Marie  1,  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  on  tbe  sea-beach  near  tbe  town  (for,  doubt- 
less, like  true  Oiientala,  these  two  flahermen  kept  dote 
to  home),  while  Jesua  wss  "walking"  there,  befbre 
"great  muIUtiides"  bad  learned  to  "gather  together 
unto  him,"  that  they  heard  tbe  quiet  call  which  waa  to 
make  them  forsake  all  and  follow  him  (Hark  i,  16, 17; 
ccimp.  28).  It  waa  here  that  Christ  worked  the  mira- 
cle on  the  centurion's  acrvant  (Hatt.  vlil,  b;  Luke  vii, 
1),  on  Shnon's  wife's  mother  (Matt,  vili,  14;  Mark  1, 
80;  Luke  iv,  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt  ix,  1;  Mark  11, 
1 ;  Luke  v,  18),  and  tbe  man  afflicted  with  an  unclean 
spirit  (Hark  i,  33 ;  Lukelv,83).  Tbe  son  of  the  noble- 
man (John  iv,  46)  was,  thongb  resident  at  Capernaum, 
healed  liy  wcrda  which  appear  to  have  been  spoken  in 
Cana  of  Galilee.    At  Capenunm  occurred  the  emblem- 
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Atical  incident  of  the  chOd  (Hark  iz,  88 ;  Matt.  xviU, 
1 ;  comp.  xviif  24) ;  and  in  the  synagogue  there  was 
spoken  the  remarkable  discourse  of  John  yi  (see  Terse 
59).  The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given  to  them  by  our 
Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  brought 
upon  tbem  this  heavy  denunciation:  *'And  thou,  Ca- 
pernaum, which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 
would  have  remained  unto  this  day,"  etc.  (Matt,  xi, 
23).     See  Galilsb,  Sea  of. 

According  to  the  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
Capernaum  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (rrjv  iFa(>a9a\a(Toiav,  Matt,  iv,  18 ;  oomp.  John 
vi,  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  bo  trusted 
(Cureton*s  NUrian  Rec.  John  vi,  17),  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  to  that  sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
name  of  the  '^  Lake  of  Capernaum."  (This  was  the 
case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Comp.  John  vi,  1,  "  the  Sea  of  Galilee — of  Tibe- 
rias.**) It  was  in  or  near  the  "land  of  Genncsaret** 
(Matt,  xiv,  8^,  compared  with  John  vi,  17,  21,  24),  that 
is,  the  rich,  bus}'  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  we  know  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and 
fh>m  other  sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  tho 
most  prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
See  Gennesareth.  Yet  it  was  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Upper  Jordan  into  the  lake  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Jlebr.  p.  139).  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum 
was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  firom 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii,  12 ; 
Luke  iv,  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply  to 
the  general  level  of  the  spot,  even  if  our  Lord*8  ex- 
pression, *^  exalted  unto  heaven"  (b^uSiXna^  Matt,  xi, 
28),  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in  the  town 
itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always  called  a 
\  "  city'*  {iroKiQ,  Matt,  ix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  88) ;  had  its  own 
synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John 
vi,  59;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  iv,  88,  88)— a  synagogue 
built  by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment  ot  Roman  sol- 
diers which  appears  to  have  l)een  quartsred  in  the 
place  (Luke  vii,  1 ;  comp.  8;  Matt,  viii,  8).  But  be- 
sides the  garrison  there  was  also  a  cupt>ms  station, 
where  the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary 
(Matt,  ix,  9;  Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matt,  xvii,  24)  officers  (though  the  latter  passage 
probably  refers  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  temple 
tax  than  to  the  Roman  or  secular  one).  If  the  '*  way 
of  the  sea"  was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  tho 
south  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  339),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of  tho 
lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  passing  to 
Galilee  and  Judasa.  It  was  also  near  the  border  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  (Matt,  iv, 
18).  The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  tho 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fiilfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even  ven- 
tures to  fix  its  site ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is  one  of  the 
warmest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
decide,  in  sacred  topography. 

1.  Dr.  Robinson  (J9*W.  Retearchet,  iii,  2«8-294)  ex- 
poses the  errors  of  all  previous  travellers  in  their  va- 
rious attempts  to  identify  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  and 
from  a  hint  in  Qnaresmius,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
look  for  it  in  a  place  marked  only  hv  a  mound  of  ruins, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Khan  Mingeh.  Th\%  is  situated 
at  the  north-eastr'Ri  extremity  of  the  fertile  plain  (now 
called  El  Ghuwe  r)  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  »  which  the  name  of  "  the  land  of 
Gennesareth*'  is  given  by  Josephus  (  War,  iii,  10,  8). 
This  plain  is  a  sort  of  triangular  hollow,  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  west- 
em  shore.  The  base  of  this  ancle  is  along  the  shore, 
ftad  is  about  one  bDur*s  journey  in  length,  whereat  it 


takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  trace  the  inner  sides  of  the 
plain.    In  this  plain  Josephus  places  a  fountain  called 
Caphamaum :  he  says  nothing  of  the  town ;  but  if  it 
can  be  collected  from  the  scriptural  intimations  that 
the  town  of  Capernaum  was  in  this  same  plain  (from 
a  comparison  of  Mark  vi,  47,  with  John  vi,  19,  it  ap- 
psars  that  it  was  at  least  six  miles  from  the  K.E. 
fehore),  it  may  Le  safely  concluded  that  the  fountain 
was  not  far  from  the  town,  and  took  its  name  there- 
from.    In  this  plain  there  are  now  two  fountains,  one 
called  *Ain  et-Tin,  the  *'  Spring  of  the  Fig,*'  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the 
lake.     It  is  surrounded  by  vegetation  and  overhung 
by  a  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.     Near 
this  are  several  other  springs,  the  water  of  which  it 
said  to  be  brackish;  but  Burckhardt,  who  rested  for 
some  time  under  the  graat  fig-tree,  describes  the  water 
of  the  main  source  as  sweet.     This  is  the  fountain 
which  Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  which 
Josephus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphamaum. 
M.  De  Saulcy,  however,  contends,  in  his  usual  confi- 
dent manner,  against  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson 
{Narratiw,  ii,  857-865).     In  the  new  edition  of  hij 
Heaearchet  (ill,  848),  Dr.  Robinson  reviews  the  argu- 
ments and  reaffirms  his  position.     Three  miles  south, 
toward  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain,  is  the  other 
large  spring,  called  'Ain  cl  Mudauwarah,  the  **•  Round 
Fountain" — a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  rising  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  western  line  of  hills.    This 
Pococke  took  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  adopt  this  con- 
clusion.   Tho  "  Round  Fountain"  is  a  mUe  and  a  half 
from  the  lako,  to  which  it  sends  a  considerable  streara 
with  fish.     Whichever  of  these  fountains  be  tliat  of 
Caphnmaum,  wo  should  look  for  some  traces  of  an  an- 
cient town  in  the  vicinity,  and,  finding  them,  should 
be  justified  in  supposing  that  thoy  formed  the  remains 
of  Capernaum.     Tho  only  ancient  remains  of  any  kind 
near  the  Round  Fountain  are  somo  \ar;re  volcanic 
l)locks  strewed  over  the  plain,  or  piled  together  with 
little  architectural  order.     But  near  the  'Ain  et-Ttn  is 
the  low  mound  of  ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  cir- 
cumferance,  which,  if  Capernaum  were  situated  in 
this  plain,  offer  the  best  probability  of  being  the  re- 
mains of  the  doomed  city ;  and  if  these  be  aU  its  rtv 
mains,  it  has,  according  to  that  doom,  been  brouglit 
low  indeed.     Near  the  fountain  is  also  a  khan,  which 
^ves  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  spot.     This 
khan  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  onoe  «  large  and  well- 
built  structure.     Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan,  and 
of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
come  down  quite  to  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern 
termination  of  the  plain.     It  is  important  to  add  that 
Qoaresmius  expressly  states  that  in  his  day  the  place 
called  by  the  Ara>)s  Memch  (i.  e.  Minyeh)  was  regard- 
ed as  marking  tho  site  of  Capernaum  {EUteid^  Terr, 
Smct.  ii,  864).     The  mention  by  Josephus  (L»/r,  72) 
of  a  village  called  Kfphnmame,  situated  between  tho 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Turichsss,  will  agree  with 
either  location  of  Capernaum.     Willibald,  however 
(Ffto,  16,  17),  passed  successively,  on  his  way  from 
Tiberias  to  the  Upper  Jordan,  through  Magdala,  Ca- 
pernaum, Bethsaida,  and  Chora  sin,  which  would  locate 
Capernaum  at  tho  southern  end  of  the  plain,  if  (as  ap- 
peara  true)  this  also  contained  Chorazin.     The  latter 
may  have  been  immediately  on  the  shore,  and  Caper- 
naum at  a  little  distance  from  it  (Luke  ix,  67 ;  oomp. 
Matt  viii,  18, 19).  as  is  the  case  at  the  southern  spring, 
but  not  the  northern.     The  arguments  in  favor  of 
Khan  Minyeh  may  be  foand  in  Robinson's  JUtccrthf 
(new  ed.  ii,  403  sq. ;  iii,  844-868).     They  aw  chiefly 
founded  on  Josephus's  account  of  the  fountain  and  of 
his  visit  to  Cephamome,  which  Dr.  R.  wonid  identify 
with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the  teetlmoi 
nies  of  successive  travellers  fW>m  Aroulfkis  to  Qnare^ 
mius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets— often,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  without  difficult— 4a  xeliBrenQe  tt 
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Kban  MiDjeh.    The  fountain  Caphamannif  which  Jo- 
lephnt  mentions  {War,  iii,  10,  8)  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  as  a  chief  soorce  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  and  as  abounding  with  fish,  would,  how- 
ever, certainly  answer  better  to  the  **  Round  Fountain" 
tban  to  a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one 
tad  of  the  district  as  is  'Ain  et-Tin.    The  claim  of  Khan 
3Jioyeh  13  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later  traveller 
(Uonar,  p.  487>41),  as  alM>  by  Van  de  Velde  {Mtmoir^  p. 
301,  302)  and  Thomson  {Laiui  and  Booty  i,  542  sq.). 
ADother  objection  to  the  site  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  that 
the  ancient  town  of  Cinnereth  appears  to  have  lain 
north  of  Capernaum,  and  in  this  same  plain  of  Genne- 
lareth  [see  Cisvereth]  ;  from  which  it  is  most  natu- 
n\  to  infer  that  Capernaum  lay  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  plain  (at  *Ain  el  Mudauwarah),  and  Cinnereth  at 
the  northern  ('Ain  et-T!n).    In  that  case,  the  apfiroach 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  Capernaum  through  the 
{•lain  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xir,  84)  was  fW>m  the 
north,  the  duiection  most  likely  in  cominte  from  their 
last  point  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  lake ;  for 
then  the  disciples  would  have  fallen  short  of  their  des- 
tination, owing  to  the  head  wind,  and,  after  landing, 
firrt  traversed  the  plain.     The  site  of  Abu  Shusheh. 
however,  is  in  some  respects  more  likely  to  have  given 
name  to  the  plain,  if  that  of  the  ancient  Cinnereth, 
which  will  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  localities  of 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin.     See  Bethsaida. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the  other 
claimant,  Teii  Rnm,  containing  ruins  (very  extensive, 
according  to  Bonar,  p.  415  sq.)  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quar- 
ter wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the 
lake,  and  backed  by  very  gently  rising  ground.  The 
shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  confusion  all  along 
the  shore,  and  are  much  more  striking  than  those  of 
any  other  city  on  thb  part  of  the  lake.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  houses  were  all  built  of  basalt,  quite 
black  and  very  compact,  but  rudely  cut.  The  stones 
of  the  temple,  synagogue,  or  church,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  are  of  t>eautifhl  marble,  cut  from  the  moon- 
tains  to  the  north-west  (Thomson,  i,  540).  The  ruins 
are  described  by  Robinson  {Hesearehes,  iii,  297  sq.). 
Bather  more  than  three  miles  farther  north  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the  north  of  the  lake.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum  date  from  about  1675. 
The  principal  one  is  the  n:ime,  which  is  maintained  to 
le  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  ori<;inal — **Caphar*'  having 
piven  place  to  "Tell."  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus  on  this  side  (Lands  of  the  Bhie,  ii,  139  - 140).  See 
also  Kitter  {Erdk,  xv,  335  843),  who  supports  the  same 
locality,  as  do  aim  Van  de  Vclde,  Bonur,  and  Thom- 
M>n.  Against  Tell  Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  seem  almost  conclusive :  (1)  It  is 
not  near  the  boundar}'-1ine  between  Zebulon  and 
Xaphtali,  as  appears  to  be  required  by  Matt,  iv,  13. 
('2)  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  on  the  highway  to 
Damascus  (sec  aliove),  for  tho  mountains  are  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  preclude  this,  while  a  thoroughfare  still 
exists  through  tlic  plain  at  the  south.  (3)  It  is  rather 
too  near  the  head  of  tho  lake  for  the  scriptural  notices, 
and  apparently  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  plain 
01*  Gennesareth.  (4)  It  does  not  bj'  nny  means  so  well 
^ait  the  indications  in  Josephns  of  the  position  of  the 
spring  of  Cnphamaum  and  village  of  Cephamome : 
for  [1]  the  latter  was  near  a  swampy  ground  (evident- 
ly, from  the  numerous  springs,  in  the  loamy  plain), 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Tiberias  (or,  at  farthest, 
Tarichsa) ;  [2]  the  fountain  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  extended  along  the 
lake  for  three  miles,  apparently  midway.  To  these  ar- 
guments it  may  again  be  replied :  (o)  The  language  of 
the  Evangelist  respecting  the  proximity  of  the  bound- 
ar^'-line  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly,  since  none  of  the 
places  in  question  were  really  situated  on  the  border. 
(h)  There  is  room  enough  for  a  road  along  the  shore 
hy  Tell  H6ro,  for  the  shortest  route  to  the  head  of  the 


lake  actually  lies  through  it.  (c)  The  Scripture  no- 
tices most  in  question  relate  to  the  miracle  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  the  scene  of  which  may  have 
been  on  the  shore  south-east  of  Bethsaida,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  in  that  case  Christ's  return  to  Capernaum 
may  have  been  from  the  south  through  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth.  (d)  1  he  misadventure  of  Josephus  may 
have  happened  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and 
the  place  into  which  he  was  brrne  was  a  **  village*' 
merely,  not  a  large  city  like  Capernaum,  although 
the  name  of  the  latter  may  naturally  have  included 
adjacent  localities,  as  we  know  it  was  extended  to  the 
entire  olain. 

Ou  the  whole,  however,  later  archaeologists  incline  to 
the  site  of  Khan  Minyeh,  where  extensive  niins  have 
recently  been  discovered, Bethsaida  (q.  v.) being, perhaps, 
to  be  located  at  Tell  H(km;  and  this  conclusion  is  great- 
ly confirmed  by  the  almost  ceruin  position  of  Chorazin  at 
Bir-Kerazeh,  a  little  to  tho  N.W.  (Sec  Journal  Sac, 
LU.  Oct.  1854,  p.  1G2  sq. ;  July,  1855,  p.  854  sq. ;  Biid, 
Sacra,  April,  1855,  p.  263  sq. ;  LonJ.  Athewoim^  Feb.  24, 
March  31, 1866 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  iv).  See  Cu  obazix. 

Capers,  William.  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  St.  Thomas's 
Parifih,  S.  C,  Jan.  £6,  1790.  In  1805  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  the  South-Carolina  College,  but 
left  college  before  the  time  of  graduation,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  the  South-Carolina  Conference  in  1^09,  and  located 
in  1815.  He  was  readmitted  to  the  Conference  in  1818, 
end  was  first  elected  to  General  Conference  in  1820, 
and  was  sent  as  delegate  from  the  American  Method- 
ist Church  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  In 
1828.  His  subsequent  posts  of  duty  were,  professor  of 
Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Columbia  Colle^^e,  1885 ; 
editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  1^86-40 ; 
missionary  secretary  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1840-44 ;  superintendent 
of  colored  missions  in  the  Southern  States  in  1844. 
In  May,  T844,  Dr.  Capers  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference held  at  New  York  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  South-Carolina  Conference.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  came  to  its  crisis  in  the  division 
of  that  body.  Dr.  Capers  took  the  Southern  view  of 
tho  question,  and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
("hurch  South.  At  the  General  Confereuce  of  that 
Church  held  in  1844  he  was  elected  bishop.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
liishop^s  office,  which  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  digni- 
ty, diligence,  and  success.  Dr.  Capers  came  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  his  father  did  gallant  service  in  the 
lie  volution.  His  house  was  one  of  the  homes  of  Asbury 
and  the  early  Methodist  preachers.  In  the  ministry'  his 
rise  was  rapid,  and  his  usefulness  and  popularity  con- 
stantly increased.  His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was 
sanctified  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  though 
generally  smooth  and  graceful,  was  at  times  powerful, 
and  even  overwhelming.  .  He  was  always  refined  and 
elevated  in  thought  and  life,  and  labored  with  earnest 
fidelity  for  his  Master's  cause.  His  activity  of  mind 
ond  perseverance,  together  with  the  weight  of  his  mor- 
al power,  gave  him  great  influence  in  his  Conference 
and  in  the  Church.  He  died  in  Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan. 
29, 1855.  He  left  no  liters ri'  remains  except  an  auto- 
biography (prefixed  to  Dr.  Wightman's  Life  of  Ca^- 
peri) ;  Catechisms  for  the  Xegro  Missions ;  Short  Ser- 
mons and  True  Tales  for  Children  (edited  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mers, Nashville,  18mo). —  Summers,  Sketches  of  Emi- 
nent Itinerants,  p.  75 ;  Wightman,  Life  of  IV.  Copers, 
D.D.  (Nashville,  1859,  12iino);  Sprague,  AnncUs,  vii, 
460. 

Cape  To^Niit  the  capital  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  erected  into  a  bish- 
I  op's  see  of  the  English  Chnrch  in  1847.    The  see  owes 
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Its  «ziBtence  to  the  munifioenoe  of  Misf  Bardett  Contts. 
The  first  bishop  was  Robert  Graj,  D.D.,  of  Stockton, 
consecrated  at  Westminster,  Jane  29, 1847,  who  is  still 
the  incQinbent.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town  is  the  me- 
tropolitan of  the  Anglican  dioceses  in  Sooth  Africa,  of 
which,  in  1867,  there  were  the  following,  besides  Cape 
Town:  Natal, established  1868 ;  Mauritius,  18o4 ;  Gra- 
ham's  Town,  1856 ;  St.  Helena,  1862 ;  Oranj^  River 
SUte,  1863;  Central  Africa,  1868.  The  Wesleyan 
'  missions  in  the  district  of  Cape  Town  embraced,  in 
1866, 10  circuits,  25  chapels,  12  other  preaching-places, 
9  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  201  subordi- 
nate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  1510  members,  211  on 
trial  for  membership,  2680  scholars  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  6988  attendants  on  public  worship.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  at  Cape  Town  a  vicar  apostolic  (bishop 
in  partibus),  whose  diocese  pmbraoes  about  half  a  doz- 
en churches,     tiee  Apkica. 

Caphar-  (the  Latinized  form  of  the  Heb.  prefix 
•^BS,  Ktfar\  the  "  construct  form"  of  KapHar',  ^IM, 
fh>m  the  root  of  the  same  form  signifying  *'to  cover," 
Gesenius,  Thetawr.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
emplojred  in  the  Bible  (and  still  oftener  in  later  or 
rabbinical  Hebrew)  to  denote  a  village  or  collection  of 
dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Reland,  Pcdieai.  p.  516). 
See  la-.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  **  hamlet" 
{Paleit,  App.  §  87),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chamahf  Chatter^  Buyith,  and  other  similar 
words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times : 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  Cant,  vii,  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  18  (in 
the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Ko'pker,  *^^3) ; 
but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable  us  to  fix  any 
special  force  to  the  word.  In  names  of  places,  it  occurs 
in  Chephar-Ammonai,  Chrphirah,  Caphar-«ala- 
MA,  and  those  here  following;  also  Capernaum,  Ca- 
PAROOTiA,  etc.  But  the  number  of  places  compounded 
therewith  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  shows  that  the 
name  became  a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  Biblical  history.  See  the  words  begin- 
ning with'  Kkphar-.  In  Arabic,  the  corresponding 
local  epithet  Kefr  is  in  firequent  use  (see  the  lists  in 
Robinson's  JReaeixrcheSy  iii.  Append.). 

Capharftbis  (Ka0apa/3ic),  a  town  of  Idumna, 
with  a  very  strong  wall,  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
to  Cerealis,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  after  a  siege  thus 
rendered  unexpectedly  short  (Joseph us,  War^  iv,  9, 9). 
Reland  {Palagt.  p.  684)  thinks  it  the  Kephar-Bish  (q. 
V.)  of  the  rabbins ;  but  Schwarz  refers  it  to  the  Ke- 
pkar'Abiu  (DISK  "IBS)  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Sanhedr,  ii),  and  finds  it  in  the  well  near  Gedor,  in 
Wady  Surar  (meaning  apparently  that  marked  on  Van 
de  Velde's  Map  a  little  south-east  of  Ekron),  which  he 
says  is  still  called  '*tho  Spring  of  Abis."  This  posi- 
tion, however,  seems  too  northerly. 

Caphftrath.    See  Kephar-Akko. 

Capharbarttoha  (prob.  for  ns'^a  "^BB,  viOage  of 
hUuinff;  but  different  from  the  *' valley  of  blessing" 
[see  Berachah],  named  in  2  Chron.  xx,  26),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (£)i.  86)  as  overlooking  the  des- 
ert of  Sodom,  and  traditionally  held  to  be  the  place 
where  Abraham  interceded  with  Jehovah  for  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xviii,  16 ;  xix,  28).  The  name 
also  occurs  (in  various  forms')  in  several  other  ancient 
notices  (Reland,  PaitBtt,  p.  685).  It  is  probably  the 
modem  Beni  Naim^  an  eminence  on  very  high  ground, 
three  or  four  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  j^cjeorrAes, 
ii,  189).  The  tomb  of  Ix>t  has  l)een  shown  there  since 
the  days  of  Mandeville  (Jrat,  p.  68). 

Capharcotia.    See  Caparcotia. 
CaphardagoxL    See  Bbth-daooiv. 
Caphareo^o.    See  Kbpiiar-Akko. 
Capharetaea,  a  village  of  Samaria,  the  native 
j^ff^  of  the  heretic  Henander,  according  to  Justin 


Mart3rr  (Kcrmropcrata,  ApoL  ii),  bnt  Euiebiiia  (EeA 
HitL  iii,  26)  cites  the  name  somewhat  differently 
(KairapaTTaia),  and  Theodoret  (Compemd,  HcenU  Fab. 
ii)  has  Chabm  {Hafipaf) ;  00  that  the  place  is  altogeth- 
er  doubtful. 

Caphargamila  (prob.  vUlape  of  the  (XmmQ,  a  vil- 
lage said  to  have  been  situated  20  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  the  native  place  of  the  presbyter  Lucian,  who 
wrote  the  memoir  concerning  the  remains  of  SL  Ste* 
phen,  about  the  fifth  centur)'  (Reland,  Paleeat,  p.  688); 
but  thought  by  Cotovicus  {ftm,  p.  284)  to  he  the  name 
of  a  person.     See  Caph  abralajca. 

Caphamftiim.    See  Caperkauk. 

Caphararia.    See  Caphaborsa. 

Capharoraa,  a  place  (Kairapopaa  for  Ka^apop* 
<rd)  named  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  Idnmaaa  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  thought  by  Reland  {F[Utul.  p.  G90)  to 
be  the  Ct^ihareuia  (or  Ceperaria)  placed  in  the  Pern* 
tinger  Table  between  Jerusalem  and  Ashkalon.  See 
Ceperaria.  It  is  possibly  the  tame  with  Capha&* 
Zachabxa  (q.  v.). 

Caphanftba.    See  Artipatbib. 

CapharBal'ama  (TLa^paaXafia.  v.  r.  Xafapmz-' 
pa/ia,  appar.  for  K^btp  n$S,  *' village  of  peace'*),  a 
place  where  Nicanor's  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Ju- 
das MaccabsDUS  (I  Maoc.  vii,  81).  Josephus,  in  the 
parallel  account  (Ant»  xii,  10,  4),  calls  it  a  village 
(Kwftti  Ka^ptraXafia),  Reland  suggests  (PaUesl.  p. 
690)  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  with  the  Caphar 
Gamala  (q.  v.)  where  the  presbyter  Lucian  was  bom, 
or  the  Caphar'aemeUa  mentioned  in  his  writings.  He 
also  adduces  an  allusion  firom  the  Talmud  {Abodd  Sa^ 
ra,  folio  44,  col.  4)  to  a  wine-growing  village,  KephoT' 
Salam  (phiD  ^B3),  doubtless  the  same.  From  the  fti- 
gitives  in  the  above  battle  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
**city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been  near 
Jerusalem ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  village 
near  SUoam  (q.  v.),  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr' 
teliean,  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla,  on  the  Sa- 
maritan boundary  {Gtech,  Isr,  iv,  868,  note),  bnt  this  ia 
quite  arbitrary. 

Caphar-Sorech.    See  Sorek. 
Caphart5ba.    See  Kephar-Tebi. 

Caphar-ZachariaB  ("village  of  Zacharias**),  a 
place  mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Hiti,  Eed,  ix,  17)  as 
lying  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  apparently- 
visited  by  Willibald  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Hebron 
(Travele,  p.  20,  Bohn).  It  seems  to  have  been  differ- 
ent ft-om  the  Bath-Zacharias  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  vi,  82)  and  Josephus  (^Ani.  xii,  9,  4).  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Kefr  Zekaria  (Robinson,  Be^ 
eearchety  ii,  84),  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  Wady 
Snrot,  opposite  Tell  Zacharia,  about  half  way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Ashkelon  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrativt,  ii, 
192).     See  Capharorsa. 

Caphen'atha  (Xa^cvado),  a  place  apparently 
close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerasalem,  which  was 
repaired  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace,  xii,  87). 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Kri*^3&S,  kaph- 
niiha%  the  Chaldee  word  for  the  tmripe  daie  (Buxtorf, 
ZeK.  Talm.  col.  1071),  and  thus  has  a  romarkable  corre- 
spondence with  the  names  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates), 
Bethphage  (house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
itself,  on  which  the  three  were  situated— all  testifying 
to  the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place  (comp.  Schwan, 
Paleat,  p.  256). 

Caph^thra  (Ka^^pa),  a  pretentiooa  little  town 
(y^tviowoXixviov)  in  Upper  Idumea,  apparently  not 
far  from  Capharabis  (q.  v.),  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerea- 
lis, the  general  of  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  9). 
The  name  occurs  with  considemble  variety  in  the 
texts  (Ka^f&pa^i'c,  etc.,  Hudson,  in  loc),  and  Petms 
ApoUoniuf  {De  oxdd.  Hwroe.  iii,  65)  givea  it  smp^ 
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IS  Cc^kara,  from  which  it  seems  possible  that  the 
Mriptanl  Chephibah  (q.  y.)  may  be  intended* 

Caphi'ra  (Ka^cipa),  a  place  whose  inhabitants 
Ktonied  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  y,  19) ;  evidently  the 
Chkphibah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  ii,  25). 

Caph'thorim  (1  Chron.  i,  12).    See  Caphtorim. 

Caph'tor  (Heb.  Kaphior\  ^SriDS   [yPit'S   in 

Dent],  a  cAopfet,  as  in  Amos  ix,  1,  etc. ;  Sept.  Kair- 
7a^ocia,ynlg.  Cappadodd)^  a  maritime  countiy  tlirice 
mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines 
(Deot.  ii,  23;  Jer.  xlvii,  4;  Amos  ix,  7),  who  are  once 
called  Caphtorim  (Dent,  ii,  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Dlizraite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  12).  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that  conntiy  (see 
Simonis,  Onom.  V.  T.  p.  441).     See  Caphtorim. 

1.  The  general  opinion  that  Caphthor  was  Cappado- 
OS  (not  the  ci^  Cappadocia,  or  Caphtora  in  Phoenicia, 
flee  Schaltz,  Lot,  v,  466)  is,  upon  the  whole,  founded 
more  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
Septoagint  and  the  Targums,  than  on  any  sound  argu- 
ment (see  Bochart,  PkaUgy  iv,  82;  Miller,  SyrUagm, 
BermeneuL  p.  167  sq. ;  Strauss,  ad  Zephamak^  p.  47). 
Agunst  this  opinion  have  been  urged :  (1)  The  author- 
ity of  Josephus  {Ani,  i,  6, 2),  who  seems  to  seek  Caph- 
tor  somewhere  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  (2)  that 
the  Caphtorim  came  originally  ftom  Egypt,  from 
which  Cappadocia  is  so  far  removed  that  it  seems  high- 
ly improbable  that  an  Egyptian  colony  should  first 
have  emigrated  thither,  and  then  again  removed  to 
Palestine,  still  more  remote;  (3)  that  Caphtor  and 
Cappadocia  are  very  dissimilar  names  (hut  see  Heeren 
in  the  Commentt.  Soe.  Gott.  xiii,  83 ;  Jablonsky,  Opiuc, 
iii,  1  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Tketaur.  p.  709 ;  Koster,  Erlauter. 
p.  157  sq.)  even  in  sound ;  (4)  that  Caphtor  is  (Jer. 
xlvii,  4)  designated  as  an  island  C^K),  though  *^K  some- 
times ahio  signifies  a  coast.     See  Cappadocia. 

2.  Others  again,  as  Calmet  (Ditsert,  tur  VOrigme 
dt$  PkUi$tkUf  p.  821),  and  still  more  lackemacher 
(Ohaer.  PkU,  p.  2, 11  sq.),  have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
FhQif^es  derived  their  origin  from  the  island  of 
Crete  (so  BosenmCOler,  Alterfh.  II,  ii,  863;  iii,  885; 
Movers,  Phon,  i,  28;  Lengerke,  Ken,  i,  194;  Ewald, 
Getck.  /jr.  i,  890;  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  248 ;  Hitzi^,  Zu  Zepk, 
ii,  5 ;  Berthean,  /jr.  Geseh.  p.  187 ;  Knobel,  Gen.  p.  110; 
Delitzsch,  Gen,  p.  290;  F&rst,  ffandtcb,  s.  v.),  because 
— (1)  Caphtor  is  with  Jeremiah  an  island;  (2)  the 
proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  D*^t^||^3,  KeretMm^, 
"Cherethitcs"  (Ezek.  xxv,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  1  Sam.  x, 
14) ;  (3)  a  city  Aptera  existed  in  Crete  (Strabo,  x,  479 ; 
Pliny,  iv,  20).  The  Sept.,  however,  evidently  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  Caphtorim  and  Cherethim ; 
nor  is  it  probable  either  that  a  small  island  like  Crete 
should  be  able  to  send  forth  thus  early  so  large  a  body 
of  emigrants  as  must  have  landed  on  the  territories  of 
tlie  Avim,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expel  them  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  country,  or  that  the  Phosnicians  would 
allow  a  sea&ring  race  like  the  Cretans  to  settle  in 
their  vicinity  (see  Hock,  KreUi,  p.  867).     See  Crete. 

3.  By  far  more  probable  is  Calmet*  s  previous  opin- 
ion (found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Commeni.  on  Gene- 
sis, but  which  he  afterwardorecalled),  that  Caphtor  is 
the  island  of  Cjirpnrs.  From  the  geographical  situation 
of  that  island,  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  very  early  period,  and  they  may  have  sent 
colonies  thither,  who  afterward  removed,  from  some 
resaM>n  or  other,  to  the  pouthem  coast  of  Palestine  bor- 
dering on  Etfypt.  Swinton  (Inter,  Cit,  Oxon.  1750,  p. 
78,  85)  actually  found  on  that  island  an  ancient  Phoe- 
oician  coin,  with  the  inscription  which  he  read  '*  Kab- 
dor'  (^123),  not  very  unlike  Kaphtor;  but  in  the 
AU^aimm  Lit,  Zeilung  (Leips.  1825,  i,  440)  it  has  been 
proved  that  Swinton  was  mistaken  in  the  reading  of 
tbat  inscription  (see  GeFenins,  Mon,  Pkoen,  ii,  820). 
Opposed  to  this  identification  also  is  the  &ct  that  the 


Cyprians  are  elsewhere  (Gen.  x,  4)  called  Chxttim  (q. 
v.).     See  Cyprus. 

4.  A  still  more  probable  identification  is  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  Egypt :  either  (1)  the  coast  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Delta  (Stark,  Gaza,  p.  76) ;  (2)  Damietta  (Saadia«, 
Arab,  Vers.,  which  has  **Dimyat;"  Halne,  Ob*.  Sac, 
ii,  6, 10) ;  or  (3)  part  of  Morocco  west  of  £.'ypt  (Qua- 
trcm&re,  Jour,  des  Savans,  1846,  p.  265).  The  position 
of  the  countT}',  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  in  Egypt,  or  near  to  it  in 
Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is 
excluded  by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer. 
xlvii,  4,  the  expression  '^^P1E5  "^K  ("  country  of  Caph- 
tor*') has  a  wider  signification  than  an  insular  location ; 
for  the  term  *^M  denotes  any  maritime  land,  whether 
coast  or  island,  as  In  the  expression  Gentile  shores 
(oy\9T}  •'J&jt,  Gen.  x,  6),  by  which  the  northern  coasts 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  in- 
tended, the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being  certainly  in- 
cluded. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (D^)  by  Nahum  in  the  de- 
scription of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii,  8).  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  expression  in  Jer.  meroly  refers  to  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ezek.  xxv,  16), 
and  that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphto- 
rim. ForFter  {Fpist,  ad  Michael,  p.  17  sq.)  thinks  that 
the  Caphtorim  had  lived  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  some- 
where about  Damietta  (comp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p. 
121,  Bohn).  From  hence  he  supposes  a  colony  of  Uiat 
people,  and  their  brethren  and  easterl}'  neighbors,  the 
Caslvhim,  had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between  the 
first  wars  of  the  world  (described  in  Gen.  xiv)  and  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Palestine,  under  the  name  of  Philistines,  after  having 
expelled  the  Avim  (q.  v.),  who  lived  about  Gaza. 
But  in  subsequent  times,  Forster  thinks,  these  new 
Philistines  had  again  sent  a  colony  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Lapethns,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This 
colony  he  identifies  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  lived, 
according  to  Herodotus  (vii,  88),  upon  the  island. 
'*  Following  out  these  suggestions,  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole  (in  the  Encgdopadia  Britamnica,  8th  ed.,  article 
E^'pt,  p.  419),  after  a  conjecturo  in  Heinii  Dissertt, 
Sacr,  p.  210  f>q.,  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Esryptian  name  Copies  (Kowroc),  which, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hieroglyphics 
Kebtu,  probably  pronounced  Kid>t  (Brugsch,  Gergr, 
Inschr,  pi.  xxxviii,  No.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic  Kep- 
to,  Arab.  Kv/t  The  similarity  of  name  is  so  great 
that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence 
of  AlyuwToc,  as  if  A7a  yvirroi:,  to  *1inB?  ''R,  unless  *^R 
refer  to  the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos : 
it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  graater  extent  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chron.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.     See  Egypt. 

*'The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the 
Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  event  of 
great  importance,  and  this  supposition  receives  support 
from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  and 
Chron.,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  Philistines  are  said 
to  have  come  forth  from  the  Casluhim  —  *  the  Casln- 
him,  whence  came  forth  the  Philistines  and  the  Caph- 
torim' —  where  the  Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Caslu- 
him. Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition, 
for  the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  remotOi. 
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since  the  Philistines  were  already  established  in  Pales- 
tine in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi,  82,  84).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  E«{yptian  monuments,  which  is  indirect, 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  bot  takes  us  yet  farther 
back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  Philis- 
tines and  kindred  nations  were  cognate  to  the  £g}'p- 
tians,  but  so  different  from  them  in  manners  that  they 
must  have  separated  before  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  the  latter  had  attained  that  development  in 
which  thej'  continued  throughout  the  period  to  which 
their  monuments  belong.  We  find  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Rameses  III  at  Medinet  Abii  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, about  1200  B.C.,  were  at  war  with  the  PhUis- 
tines,  the  Tok-karu,  and  the  Shajnratana  of  the  Sea, 
and  that  other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercena- 
ries. The  Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically 
cognate,  and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok- 
karu  and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate, 
and  fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  have  been  held  to  be  the  Cherethim 
of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
habiting Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of  Palestine 
also  (^Encyehp,  Brit.  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  462).  AH  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points,  therefore,  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians  at 
a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone  spoken 
of  in  the  record  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines,  but 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Phcenicians  that  they  came  from 
the  Erythrasan  Sea  [see  Arabia],  and  we  must  look 
for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead 
us  mainly  to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians. 
See  Gush.  The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the 
£  fyptians  in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
evident  on  tlie  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible 
we  learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
sider our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong  to  be 
positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is  probable 
that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had  not  yet  attained 
that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  afterward  so  eminently 
characterized  the  descendants  of  those  which  formed 
the  Egyptian  nation.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos 
(ix,  7)  seem  to  indicate  a  deliverance  of  the  Philistines 
from  bondage.  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians  there 
is  worthy  of  note :  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  do- 
graded  people.  The  intention  appears  to  be  to  show 
that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which  had  been 
providentially  led  from  one  country*  to  another  where 
it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition  would  seem  to 
imply  oppression  preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return 
to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lul)im,  from  whose  name  Libya,  etc.,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty, Necheroph&s  or  Necherochis,  in  the  earliest  age  of 
Egyptian  history,  B.C.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  i4nr.  Fraq.  2d 
ed.  p.  100, 101)."    See  Philistine. 

Caph^torim  (Heb.  Kaphtorim',  G*^l'ne5 ;  Gen.  x, 
14,  Sept.  ra0^op«i>,  Vul^.  Caphtorim;  Deut.  ii,  23, 
Karnra^oreCi  Cappadnce*^  A.  V.  '*  Caphtorims  ;**  1 
Chron.  1, 12,  Xa<l>opuifi  v.  r.  Ka^^opte/fi,  CaphOiorim^ 
"  Caphthorim*'),  the  inhabitants  of  Caphtor  (q.  v.). 

Capistranus,  Johankbs  {Giovanni  di  Capitirano\ 
a  Franciscan,  was  horn  at  Capistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi, 
June  23, 1385.  Political  troubles,  during  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  led  him  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  assume  the 
Franciscan  habit.  He  led  a  life  of  extreme  austerity, 
sleeping  only  three  hours  a  day,  and  eating  but  once 
daily,  without  touching  fiesh,  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  made  Inquisitor  at  Rome,  especially  against  the 


Fratricelli  (q.  v.);  and  Cave  states  that,  "beading  the 
army  of  Crusaders,  as  they  were  called,  he  endeavored 
to  root  out  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  acbudly 
burned  to  the  ground  eighty-six  villages  of  tlie  Fratri- 
celli in  Campania."  Pope  Eugenius  IV  sent  him  in 
1439  as  nuncio  to  Sicily,  and  employed  him  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  seeking  to  efllect  a  union  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  1443  Nich- 
olas y  sent  him  on  a  crusade  into  Bohemia  and  Hun* 
gary  against  the  Hussites.  After  this  he  stirred  up  t 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1456,  putting  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  raised  for  the  relief  of 
Belgrade,  then  besieged  by  Mohammed  II,  he  cairied 
the  standard  in  the  ver^'  foremost  of  the  fight,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1456,  at 
Villach,  in  Carinthia.  Alexander  VII  beatified  him 
in  1690,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII  in 
1724.  Among  his  works  are :  (1.)  De  pcptB  et  cmcUii^ 
nve  Eccksiay  cuustoritaU^  against  the  Fathers  of  Basle 
(Venice,  1580,  4to) ;  and  in  the  TractaJtiu  Juri§  (Ibid. 
1584,  torn,  xiii,  pt.  i,  p.  82) : — (2.)  Speculum  ckricommz 
— (3.)  Speculum  conacientiai  :—-(4J)  De  Canone  patnkenii- 
ali  (all  three  in  the  Tract.  Jw.)  i — (5.)  De  Ercomvumu 
catione ;  Matnmonio ;  Judido  Unherwtde  ;  Auiit^rido, 
etc.  —  Cave,  Hist.  IM.  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  153;  Hoefer, 
Now.  Bloff.  Generale^  viii,  580 ;  Baillet,  lies  des  Saints^ 
28  Oct. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  HitUtry,  period  iii,  §  182 ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-L&xikon,  ii,  824. 

Capitatloxi  or  PoLiy-TAx,  among  the  Jewt,  Moses 
ordained  (Exod.  xxx,  13)  that  every  Israelite  should 
pay  half  a  shekel yor  hii  tnuly  or  person,  as  a  redemp> 
tion,  **that  there  might  be 'no  plague  among  the  peo> 
pie,  when  they  were  numbered."  Many  interpreters 
are  of  opinion  that  this  payment  was  designed  to  take 
place  as  often  as  the  people  were  numbered ;  and  that 
this  payment  of  the  half  shekel  per  head  being  evaded 
when  David  numbered  his  subjects,  God  punished  the 
neglect  with  a  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1).  But  it  is 
more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this  tax  on  nil 
the  people,  payable  yearly,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  the  sacrifices,  wood,  oil,  wine,  flour, 
habits,  and  subsistence  of  the  priests  and  Levitea.  In 
our  Saviour's  time  the  tribute  was  punctually  paid. 
See  DiDBACHMA.  The  Israelites,  when  returned  from 
Babylon,  paid  one  third  part  of  a  shekel  to  the  Temple, 
being  disabled,  prolMibly,  at  that  time,  by  poverty,  from 
doin'^  more  (Nehem.  x,  8!2).  The  rabbins  observe  that 
the  Jews  in  general,  aad  even  the  priests,  except  woin- 
ciiy  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  slavea, 
were  liable  to  pay  the  half  shekel.  The  collectors  d^ 
manded  it  in  the  beginning  of  Nisan,  but  used  no  com- 
pubion  till  the  Passover,  when  they  either  constrained 
its  pa^'ment  or  took  security  for  it.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
pay  tb«  half  shekel  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.     See  Assessment. 

Capito,  Wolfgang  Fabriciits,  an  eminent  coad- 
jutor of  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer  in  the  Reformation, 
was  bom  at  Haguenau  in  1478,  studied  medicine,  and 
afterward  theology,  and  became  D.D.  at  Freiburg, 
1506.  His  father's  name  was  Kdpfstein,  and  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  whence  the  name  Fabricius.  For  a  while 
he  was  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  in 
1512  he  l>ecame  parish  priest  at  Bruchsal,  where  be 
studied  Hel)rew  with  a  converted  Jew,  made  the  ac- 
qaintance  of  CEcolampadius,  and  was  led  to  the  study 
of  Luther's  writings.  Called  to  the  cathedral  at  Ba- 
sle, he  there  became  intimate  with  Erasmus ;  and  in 
his  lectures  to  the  students  on  Romans  he  showed  re- 
formatory tendencies.  In  1520  he  became  chaplain  to 
Albrecht,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mayence,  whom  he 
defended,  gently,  against  one  of  Luther's  attacks^  on 
account  of  the  trafiic  in  indulgences.  Luther  (Jsn.  17, 
1522)  sharply  rebuked  Capito  as  a  time-server.  Stunf::, 
and  perhaps  convicted,  Capito  abandoned  Mayence 
(1523),  and  took  up  a  prebend  (here  which  Leo  X  had 
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(jnibiin.  At  StrMlrarg  C»plto'«pcud«Q 
soknU  Che  ie>l  of  Zell  and  othu  ' 
UMD  bname  himself  ardent 
Frum  that  time  on  he  wae  on«  uf  the  moat  efficient  of 
■II  tb«  nndjuttin  af  Lather.  In  1524  be  married.  In 
tJ30  b«  took  part  in  prep>rin|i  the  fonfaiio  Trlrapoli- 
iiiiM{q.T.).  Hi*  tlniiditi-,  however,  often  drevr  on  him 
IlwiFproacbeaorLuthu.  In  153S  he  had  an  Interview 
wilh  CelviD.  at  which  be  endeavored  to  Lring  sboot ' 
KKh  a  iDOdllicatiDn  of  the  Genevau  view*  on  the  sub- 
Jcdif  the  Lord's  Supper  aa  might  lead  to  a  better  bo- 
dtnliikdiDK  with  the  Luthenuis.    He  died  of  tbepUgne  | 

(>;ni^i<padii,  Enurralinnti  in  Babiieueh  tt  Hoitan  ' 
(^rub.  \h-!i  and  1528),  and  Retpomio  dt  mim,  ma- 
inmM>ftJHrt  magi^nUuimrfligioiitm(lbSI),    Capita 

nnlemporariee  alw  in  toleration.  See  Baum,  Capiiol 
mi  Btiitr,  StratJnay't  Rifhrmntirm  (3d  Tnl.  of  L»- 
In  uJ  aagemiUte  Schrijin  der  Valtr  ihr  nform. 
Kinie  [Elberfeid,  1860]);  Adami,  Vu.  Tluolog.  41; 
Benox,  Rtal-KiirifUopidit,  ii.  Gfil;  Middleton.  Evan- 
}dit,ilBiogr„jAg,i,lt7;  Bibliolh.  Sacra,  Jan.  imj. 

CapltulaileB  (capitala,  cbaptera),  a  term  Applied 
eipecially  to  the  atatuteii  of  the  Frankiah  Itinga  made 
Id  the  aiMmtiliea  of  liiBbops  and  hjrdi  of  the  kingdom, 
at  ailed  aipilala  becatua  pablbhed  in  chapters. 
Tlebliboparedueed  into  the  form  of  articles  such  mlea 
u  ther  deemed  neceaaarj,  taken  for  the  moat  part 
from  the  canoni.  The  temporal  lordi  also  drew  up  on 
Ibeir  part  ordinances  taken  from  the  civil  laws  and 
nutoms,  which  the  king  sTterwurd  ratified  and  continn- 
td.  These  capitularies  were  In  force  throuubout  the 
UDgdom.  Those  be»t  known  are  the  capitulars  of 
Chsrleniagne  and  Louie  1e  UelMinnaire,  which  wer« 
linteollectedbv  Anseipe(q.v.)A.D.  8!7..  The  work 
b  divided  into  four  bwic.>,  to  which,  about  S45,  Bene- 
dict, a  deacon  or  MaTonce,  Bddod  eome  which  Ansegis 
had  omitted,  together  with  the  capitulars  of  Carlamsn 
■nd  PefMn.  In  the  eighth  and  following  centuries, 
biihops  were  accustomed  tn  give  the  names  of  capiCn- 
lariei  to  the  rales  which  they  drew  up  from  the  can- 
ens  ofcouncili  for  the  reflation  of  their  dioceses. 
Such  capitularies  had  no  force  bevond  the  particular 
diocese  ftit  which  they  were  made,  except  lliey  were 
eonltmied  hr  a  provincial  synod,  which  made  them 
Unding  on  the  whole  province.  Other  prplate^  how. 
enr,  sometimes  ailoptcd  the  capitularies  of  partlculur 
Iwbope.  An  edition  of  the  early  capitularies  was 
printed  by  Baloze  (Paris,  1B77,  2  vols.  Jto),  reprinted 
and  r»<dit*d  by  Chintac,  1780;  the  latest  and  best 
fditian  is  found  in  Pertx,  itomam.  atrm.  //uf.  (Ugum\ 
1.  i,  u  (Hanover,  1835-1837).— Farrar,  Ercl.  Did.  i.  v.  i 
llrnog,  RaJ-EBiyll'1>S£t,  ii,  &S3. 

Capnla.     See  Reuciili:i. 

Cappado'cia  (KaicraSoKla,  eicplained  by  Herod, 
vii,  7%  as  Per»ic,  and  lately  thought  by  Lassen  to  tie 
found  on  inscriptjons  in  the  form  Kaipadhida ;  but 
Brnfey,  ifonaUiiamai.  p.  117,  interprets  as  KiippodiJc- 
jii,  "province  of  good  hnrsee").  nn  ancient  and  the 
easternmost  province  of  Asia  Minor,  hounded  an  the 
north  by  Pontua,  nn  the  eaxt  tiy  the  Euphrates  and 
Armenia  Minor,  oa  the  south  bv  Mount  Taurus  (be- 
yond which  are  Cilicla  and  Svria"),  and  on  the  wcjt  by 
Phrygia  and  Galalia  (Stnlw,  xii,  p.  63-'!  h).  ;  Ptolemy, 
V,  C;  Pliny,  vi,  3).  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
abminds  in  water,  and  wss  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pasture*,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent  breed  of  horses,  asses,  and  sheep  (Strnbo,  xii,  5^9; 
Solin.  17).  The  InhahiUnts  were  notorious  for  their 
dnlneu  and  vice  (Isidor.  Pelus.  i,  3«1 1  iv,  1971  'Tub- 
tin.  xiiTiti,  2 ;  comp.  Porphyrog.  TItem.  i,  2).  They 
were  called  "Syrians"  (comp.  Jablon^ky.  f)e  Ungua 
Ifttrm.  in  his  OpuK.  til,  1  sq. ;  Gesen.  J/nn.  Phnn.  p.  ]  1) 
IntbeageofHerodotnsO.'!;  v,  49),  and  even  in  Rtra. 
tn'i  dayi  they  bora  the  same  of  Atwonrpoc,  or  "  White 
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Syrians"  (zli,  p.  U4),  in  contradistinction  to  flioM 
dwelling  beyond  the  Tanms,  whoae  complexion  was 
darkened  by  the  sua  (Strabo,  xvi,  TB7).  By  the  an- 
cient interpreters  (see  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  676)  thev  were 
thought  to  be  meant  by  "the  land  of  Ca|Ator"  (q.v.) J 
but  the  ancient  name  of  Cappadocla  wss  Katpaitik  or 
Kalapatuta  (Kawlicson,  Joum.  of  Hie  Anal.  Sue.  xl, 
1,  D6).  Cappadocia  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus,  but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  it  had  kings  of  its  own,  although  tributary  to 
the  Seleucidie.      Its  geographical  limits  on  the  wevt 

reached  as  far  narttaward  as  the  Enxine  Sea.  The  re- 
gion of  Cappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent,  conttituled 
two  satrapies  under  the  Persian?,  and  afterward  two 
independent  monarchies.  One  was  Cappadocis  on  the 
Pontus,  the  other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Hero 
we  have  the  germ  of  tiie  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pon- 
tus and  Cappadocia.  See  PoNics.  Several  of  the 
monarcbs  who  reigned  in  Csppadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Arlarathes  (q.v.).  One  of  them  i!  mentioned 
in  1  Mace,  xv,  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  w«« 
called  Archelans  (nee  Joseph.  Ani.  xvi.  4,  E).  He  waa 
treacheronsly  treated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who 
reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province  A.D.  17,  including 
what  was  anciently  called  Lesser  Armenia  (Tacit.  Ana. 
ii,  42 ;  DioCass.  Ivii,  17).  Christianity  was  very  early 
propagated  in  Cappadocia,  for  the  apwtle  Peter  narara 
it  in  addressing  the  Christian  chnrches  in  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet  i,  1).  Cappadoeian*  (prop.  Karrilottc.  aUo 
RnmrnJ^oi)  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9).  The  Jewish  community  in 
this  region  doubtless  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ciiris- 
^n ;  and  the  former  may  probably  be  traceil  to  the 
flrst  introduction  of  Jewish  colonists  Into  Asia  Minor 
by  Selencua  (Josephus.  AnI.  xli,  S,  4),  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  Urge  cities  and  the  con- 
struction of  roadp,  wonld  aUbrd  increased  facilitin 
for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Cbrii^tianity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia  was  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  direction  of  PulHtlne  and  Syria  by 
means  of  the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates,  which  led 
up  throui;b  the  Taurus  from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia, 
and  that  it  was  connected,  at  least  under  the  later  em- 
perors, liy  good  roads  with  the  district  bevond  the  Eu- 
phrates (ice  P^mi,  Cy:l-pvdio.  s.  v.;  Siiith,  Did.  of 
Clou.  Ctogr.  s.  v.).     See  Asia  Minor. 


Cola  of  Ceppadoda. 

Cappadocia  wss  one  of  the  seven  provinces  assinied 
to  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  at  Its  erection,  by  ConsUnline 
the  Great  and  Constantlni.  Under  the  empiTor  Va- 
lena  the  province  of  Cappadocia  wss  divided  Into  the 
provinces  of  Cappadocia  Prima  and  Secunda,  which 
last  waa  by  the  emperor  Justin  is  n  sulidirided,  (he  new 
province  lieing  styled  Csppndochi  Tenia,  and  having 
for  its  metropolitan  see  Mocirsus,  or,  as  It  was  thence- 
Ibrward  styled,  Juslinianopoli?.  The  chief  see  of  the 
second  Cappadocia  was  T}'ana,  and  of  tlie  iirst,  C>sa- 
rea.  which  last  church  was  the  mother  and  head  of  the 
whole  Pontic  diocese.     See  Cjisaru. 

Cappal  (Cappbllds),  Jaoquea,  a  learned  French 
Protestant  divine,  waa  bom  at  Rennea  In  March,  1670, 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  which  produced 
many  theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen  In  the  flf- 
(aenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  be- 
cwne  pastor  at  Sedan,  and  in  1599  professor  of  He- 
brew at  the  academy  there,  and  afterward  of  theolo- 
gy, which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  September  T, 
1S24.     Among  bla  numerous  writings  ate,  Lrt  Lium 
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du  Babel,  ou  rkiitoire  du  Siige  Mornatn  (Sedan,  1616, 
8vo) ;  HiiUnim  EeckncusUoa  Cewturim  qumqtie  (Sedan, 
1622,  4to).  After  bis  death  appeared  his  Obtervationes 
M  N.  r.  ercepl's  Ad,  et  Ap'xahfpa, proatrcuUe  fratrt 
Ludovico  Cjppello  (Amst.  1677,  4to) : — Obaervatumei  m 
Ubtxn  VH,  TftU  (in  L.  Cappel'a  CommeiUarii^  Amst. 
1689,  fol.).  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  bj  Nioeron, 
xxii,  406.  — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genirale,  riii,  615; 
Haag,  La  France  Protettante,  s.  t. 

Cappel  (Cappellus),  Louia,  jonnger  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  was  bom  near  Sedan,  October  15, 1585. 
In  1609  the  church  in  Bordeaux  provided  ftinds  for 
him,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  travel  and  study  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  1613  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1683  (with  Amyraldus  and 
Placeus)  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur.  He 
was  a  pious  Clu'istian,  a  most  learned  theologian,  and 
a  thorough  Protestant  in  a  time  of  great  trial.  Be- 
sides his  theological  and  exes^etical  writings,  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  ibr  bis  controversy  with  Buxtorff 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points.  His  view 
was  published  in  his  Arcanum  punctionis  retfekUum 
(1623 ;  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Comm,  et  Ndke 
CridcoB^  Amst.  1689).  It  was,  that  these  points  were 
invented  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  some  six  hundred 
years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Christ;  whereas 
Buxtorff  held  them  to  be  coeval  with  the  language. 
The  opinion  of  Cappellus  has  since  been  generally  re- 
ceived. His  greatest  work  was  the  CriHca  Sacra,  con- 
taining, among  many  other  learned  and  valuable  dis- 
sertations, a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errors 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
occupied  thirty-six  years  upon  this  work,  which  the 
Protestants  so  much  disliked  that  they  hindered  the 
impression  of  it,  and  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  un- 
til 1650,  when  John,  his  son,  who  joined  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  obtained  leave  of  the 
kin<7  to  print  it.  Buxtorff  (the  son)  criticised  it  sharp- 
ly, and  also  bitterly  attacked  Cappellus  for  his  theory 
of  the  vowel  points  in  his  Tractalua  de  Punctorwn  OrU 
gine,  etc.  (Basel,  1648 ;  8d  part  1651,  4to).  Cappellus 
replied  in  a  Jueta  d^fetisio  (printed  in  later  editions  of 
the  CriHca  Sacra).  He  fiurther  published,  on  the  text 
of  the  O.  T.,  Diatriba  de  verit  et  Antiqvds  Ebneorum  li- 
ierit  (Amst.  1645, 12mo),  in  reply  to  Buxtorff.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Crit.  Sac.  appeared  at  Halle  (1775^6)  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  In  1610  he  visited  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Saumur,  June  18, 1658.  Among  his  other  works  are, 
Uistoria  Apotto&ca  iUustrala  (Geneva,  16!M,  4to ;  and 
in  the  London  edition  of  the  Criiica  Sacra,  1660): — Spi- 
eUegUim  pod  measem,  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  the 
New  Testament  (Geneva,  1632, 4to) : — De  critica  nuper 
a  »e  edila  ad  Rtv.  v'rum  D,  Jacob,  Uftnium,  Armaca^ 
num  in  Hlbernia  Episcopum,  Epistoia  Apologet,  (Salm. 
1651,  4to)  i-^Commcntaru  et  Nota  Criiica  in  Vet,  Test, 
(Amst.  1689,  foL).  A  full  list  is  given  by  Haag,  La 
France  Proteetante,  iii,  199 ;  in  Niceron,  vol.  xxii ;  and 
also  in  the  edition,  by  his  son,  of  his  Comment,  et  Nota 
Critica  in  V.  T,  (Amst  1699,  fol.),  which  also  gives  bi- 
ographical sketches,  under  the  title  De  Cappellorum 
Genie,  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Cappel  fam- 
ily. His  Correspondence  with  Usher  is  given  in 
Parr's  Collection  of  Usher^s  Letters.  He  also  wrote 
Ckrondtogia  Sacra  (1655,  4to),  reprinted  among  the 
prolegomena  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Big.  General,  viii,  615 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encgkhpad'e,  ii, 
5G6. 

Captain  is  the  rendering,  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  of 
numerous  Heb.  and  several  Greek  words,  of  which  the 
following  only  require  special  elucidation.  For  the 
•^•^3,  kari\  rendered  "captains,"  2  Kings  xi,  4,  19, 
see  CHERETHrrES. 

(1.)  As  a  purely  military  title,  captain  answers  to  ito, 
tar,  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  X'^'opX^C  (tribiawt)  in 
the  Boman.    See  Army.    The  *'  captain  of  the  guard" 


(inpaTomiapxriQ)  spoken  of  in  Acta  xxviii,  16 
the  PrsDtorian  pretfed.     See  Chbowoloot,  p.  812,  b. 

(2.)  "p2C^,  kattin',  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh,  x,  24 ; 
Judg.  xi,  6, 11 ;  Isa.  xxii,  3 ;  Dan.  xi,  18),  sometimei 
to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Isa.  i,  10;  iii,  6) :  its  radical 
sense  is  division,  and  hence  decidon  without  reference 
to  the  means  employed :  the  term  illustrates  the  double 
office  of  the  SS&iD,  shcpket",  or  dictator  ("judge**).    See 

JUDOB. 

(3.)  H^'^bd,  sAo&ft'  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv,  4;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  8;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  ix,  25;  x,  25;  xv, 
25 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  9 ;  "  lord, " 
2  Kin-8  vii,  2,  17,  19;  Ezek.  xxiii,  28;  "prince," 
Ezek.  xxiii,  15),  prop,  a  third  man,  L  e.  one  of  three, 
Gr.  Tpitrrartj^,  a  higher  order  of  soldiers,  who  fought 
fW>m  chariots,  chariot-warriors  (Exod.  xiv,  7 ;  xv.  4 ; 
1  Kings  ix,  22 ;  dvafidrai,  Trapafiarai,  Horn.  lUad, 
xxiii,  82 ;  Eurip.  Supplic,  679) ;  employed  also  for  the 
body-guard  of  kings  (I  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  x,  25; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18).  The  Sept.  has  rptorarat,  i. 
e.  according  to  Origen  and  Gregofy  of  Kyssa  (in  the 
Ctx^na),  "  soldiers  fighting  from  chariots,"  and  so 
called  because  each  chariot  contained  three  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  managed  the  horses,  while  the  other  two 
fought  (comp.  Ewald,  Getch.  Isr,  ii,  81).  For  although 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  usually  but  one,  or  at 
most  two  appear  in  the  war-chariota,  yet  occasionally, 
as  certainly  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefe,  in  addition  to 
the  driver  and  the  warrior,  an  armor-bearer  or  unibrel- 
l»-bearer  is  depicted  as  standing  in  the  chariot,  who 
mii^ht  properly  be  termed  temarius,  ot  a  third  nutn. 
See  Chariot.  It  is  true  the  Hebrew  army  did  not 
originally  consist  of  cavalry,  although  chariots  were 
in  use  among  the  Canaanites,  and  the  first  occurrences 
of  the  term  tS'^btS  are  in  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  at  a  later  date  a  chariot-squadron  was  or- 
pinized  (1  Kings  x,  26;  comp.  ix,  9;  v,  6;  2  Sam. 
viii,  4).  Consequently,  it  is  not  strange  that  among 
the  battalions  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8) 
there  should  be  named  as  a  prominent  hero  the  leader 
of  these  ^oKshim  (^TrV>rn  tlh,  or,  rather,  G'^l^V'^n; 
comp.  Gesenius,  Lehrgeb,  p.  525;  Bdtticher,  Spec.  p. 
88  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gramm.  Hth.  5th  ed.  §  152,  c.  177  a). 
Solomon's  chariot-men  ('I'^db^)  are  mentioned  (1 
Kings  ix,  22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  9)  as  next  to  the  prafecta 
of  his  chariot-force  (iSS*^  "^l?^)*  After  the  times  of 
Solomon  there  certainly  were  chariot-combatants  (esse- 
darit)  as  royal  officers  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Jehu  runners  and  charioteers  (Q*^2C*^il 
D'^',sV:'*ii|i)  formed,  as  it  were,  the  king^s  Praetorian 
cohort  (2  Kings  x,  25);  and  the  chief  of  these  Pneto- 
rians  (called  by  eminence  ^^V*^*?  ^^  ^S?^'^  ^^^) 
was  among  the  most  noble  of  the  regal  attendants  (q. 
d.  adjutant-general).  Accordingly,  Joram  had  an  of- 
ficer of  this  title,  "  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned** 
(2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19) ;  Jehu's  charioteer  was  Bidkar 
(2  Kings  ix,  26) ;  and  Pekah  held  this  eminent  office 
under  Pekahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  25\  Others,  however 
(after  Drusius),  hold  that  the  U'^^d  was  merely  the 
third  officer  in  rank  after  the  king,  or  commanded  a 
third  part  of  the  army  (comp.  the  Roman  terHaru).  So 
the  Greek  glossarists  (ap.  Drusius  ad  Ezech,  and  in 
Fragm.  Vet,  interpr.  Gr.  p.  145 ;  Schleusner,  Nov,  Tke- 
saur.  s.  V.  rpiOTdrTjQ ;  Dufresne,  Glossar,  s.  v. ;  see 
Bosenmfillcr,  Scholia  ad  Exod.  xiv,  7).  See  Chief 
OF  Three. 

(4.)  The  "  captain  of  the  Temple'*  (orparfiybc  rov 
(cpof;),  mentioned  by  Luke  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24)  in  con- 
nection with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military  officer,  but 
superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and  Levitee  who 
kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple.  The  "  captains" 
mentioned  Luke  xxii,  4,  were  probably  his  subalterns^ 


CAPTAIN  II 

Tbeofflei*pp<an  tol^T*"'*'*^''''^"  «rl7d<t«; 

tkt  "priMta  that  kapt  the  door"  (2  Kioga  xli,  9 ;  xxv, 
B)  m  dMtribed  by  Jt«epha«  (-*■<,  i,  8,  6)  m  "the 
Dffimi  piiniiiig  the  Temple"  (rait  fvXimovTac  rii 
iifKr  irtiiiuvat) :  a  notice  ocean  in  2  M«cc.  iii,  4,  of  ■ 
picfectof  the  Temple  (irpwn-dnicroSiipoii);  thi»  of- 
Iccr  ii  «Tled  (n-pamyot  or  csptiln  by  Joeephus  (_A  Hi, 
II.  G,  1 ;  Ifor,  Ti,  6,  8) ;  uid  io  the  Ulihna  {Hiddolk, 
i,j5)n3rtin  0^!<,"theeeptainoftheinoiinWinor 
Ibi  Temple ;"  hii  duty,  u  dcKribed  in  (he  place  lait 
quMcd,  wM  lo  vUit  the  post*  during  the  night,  and 
Ht  Uut  the  Bontries  were  doing  their  duty  (romp.  ! 
Ction.  ii,  11;  2  Chnm.  isxl,  13;  «xt,  8,  9;  Jer, 
11,1).     SeaTEMPLK. 

The  note  or  power  of  an  Imelitlsh  capUin  waa  dee- 
Ignilfd  hy  the  number  of  men  under  hia  command,  a- 
aptiin  offlfl.r,  or  captain  of  a  thousand  [comp.  Cej 
tcbioh]  ;  and  the  commander  or  chief  of  the  who! 
itmj  na  called  the  capl^n  of  the  ho«t  (q.  v.).  The 
jjrinoni  of  the  anny  were  ngnlalad  in  tODie  me 


CAPTIVE 

by  the  diviainn  of  fUmiliea,  as  the  heada  of  EdmillM 
were  oanally  officer*.  Captains  of  hundred*,  or  larger 
companies,  were  probably  what  would  be  called  In 
modem  phrase  atsff-offlcen,  and  formed  the  conncill 
of  war.  Sea  War.  Sometimes  disdntiuisbed  men 
who  were  not  Habreirs  were  promoted  to  high  atations 
la  the  army  (Deut.  i,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Cbron. 
ixT,  5;  2  Sun.  xiiii,  89).     See  Officer. 

God  ia  called  Caplain  ("  Prince")  of  ilu  Bo$f  C5 
HlSn,  Dan,  viii,  11),  not  aa  eqnivaleDt  to  "Lord  of 
Hoata,"  but  because  he  ia  the  bead  and  protector  of 
his  people.  So  in  the  N.  T.  out  Lord  la  called  Captain 
of  hia  people'a  aalvaUon  (npxriyic  <^C  Tcunjprac  n^ 
rwv,  Hab.  ii,  10],  because  he  i*  tiie  beginner,  soarce, 
and  author  of  theh  salTation,  the  head  of  hia  Church, 
which  he  condncts,  with  and  in  himself,  to  bleaaedueaB 
(comp,  Joah.  v,  1*).     See  Jkhotah. 

Captive  (properly  '312,  i4e*i';  Gr.  ai'j/idXairDi) 
la  distingnished  trom  a  prisoner  (q.  v.)  or  one  in  bond- 
age (q.  v.).    See  Captivitt.    Vatioiu  IndlgnUtes  w 


Rinltiea  were  infl  icted  on  those  who  had 
Ikt  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive  in 
war.  Tlioee  vIm  surrendered  were  led 
out  with  halten  as  If  for  execution  (1  . 
Kin^  zx,  Si).  See  Bekistdn.  On  , 
ntne  <)cta«)ons  particular  dlatricta  were 
marked  oat  with  a  line  for  destruction 
(!  Sam.  viii,  2).  The  victors  set  their 
(nt  npon  the  necks  (q.  v.)  of  the  cap- 
tuird  kings  and  nobles  (.losh.  i,  24), 
or  mutilated  their  persona  by  cutting 
off  (heir  thumb*,  toes,  or  ears  (Judg.  i, 
7:2Sam.  Iv,  12;  Ezek.  xxlil,  25);  and 
■onMitimes  tbey  pnt  ont  their  ej'ea  (q. 
v.)  by  paaaing  a  red-hot  iron  over 
Ibem.  or  literally  scooped  or  dag  tbem 
oot  of  their  socket*  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ; 
1«.  Ui,  1).  These  cmeltiea  are  still 
practised  under  some  of  the  deapotic 
eovcVnments  of  the  Eastern  coantriea. 
Sec  PcsisHXE^rr.  It  was  the  tiarba- 
lou  toitom  of  the  conquenirs  of  those 
timaa  ta  CDapend  tbcdr  imhappy  cap- 
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tires  by  tbe  hand  (Lam.  v,  13),  uid  also  to  mike  them  |  m«nt  of  triluW.  Bat  ir  In  iDch  a  cue 
bow  dovn  Ibjt  the;  might  go  over  tbem  (leii.  li,  28) ;  |  belled,  they  wen  treated  with  the  gn 
eometimeithey  were  thnmn  among  thoriK,  wore  ««iin  j  (Gen.  xiv,  4-lli  2  Kiaga  xxiii,  34;  ii 
Munder,  beaten  to  pieces  with  threshing  inntniment-,  ixiv,  2 ;  Jer.  xx,  G,  6).  See  TBioxpa. 
or  had  impoeed  npun  them  the  gevercst  i<nd  most  labo- 
rious occupation!  (Jnd)(.  riii,  T;  2  Sam.  xil,  31;  1 
Chnm.  XX,  3).  The  soldien  who  were  taken  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  property  and  eold  naked  into  terrl- 
tnde.  When  the  city  waa  tjken  by  aNunIt,  all  the 
men  wen  Biain ;  the  women  and  children  were  carried 
away  captive,  and  «old  at  a  veiy  low  price  (Ibb.  xx, 
iii,4;  xlvii,3;  S  Cbroa.  xxvili.  O-IG;  fsa.  xliv,  1:>| 
Uic.  i,  11 ;  Joel  iii,  8).     Sea  StiOE.     Sometlmu  th: 


Captivity  (properly  same  form  of  the  root  n2'^, 

lAo&oV,  to  lake  cap/ive;  but  frequently  expreaaed  by 

exr^rieneewu  an  rreqiieni  as 


T  Heb.  words). 


I    The  bondage  (q.  v 


!  other 


conqaeror  stripped  tbe  wretched   prisoners   naked, 

dition,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  by  dhv, 
and  the  cbiUing  cold  or  the  niiiht.  Kor  were  women 
exempted  from  this  treutment  (Isa.  iii,  IT),  To  them 
this  was  the  height  of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelly, 
ospeciallv  to  those  deacrilied  bv  the  prophets,  who  hod 
indulged  themseiyee  in  all  manner  of  deli>  ' 
Ing,  and  all  the  superfluities  of  ornamental  dress,  and 
even  whose  faces  had  hanily  ever  been 
light  of  men.  Women  and  children  were  also  exposed 
to  treatment  at  which  bumani^  shudders  (Nah.  iii,  5. 
6;  Zecb.  xiv,  2;  Eeth.  lit,  13;  2  Kings  viii,  12;  Pw. 
cxxxvii,9;  Isi.xili,  16,18;  2Kingi  iv,16i  Hoa.  xlil, 
16;  Amos  U^S).  Sometimes  the  people  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  tr.in*pliinted  to  distant  eauntrirs: 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (Jer.  zx,  S ;  xxxix, 
9,10;  xl,7;  J  Kings  xxiv,  12  IB).  In  some  cases  the 
conquered  nations  were  merely  made  tributary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  G;  2  Kings  xiv,  14).  To  be  tribntary,  however, 
was  considered  a  threat  i^ntominy,  and  was  a  source  of 
reproach  to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries  who  were 
thus  sDbJected  (2  Kin^  xix,  8, 13).  It  was  likewise  a 
cnstom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  in  triumph  the 
images  of  the  irods  of  such  nations  as  (hev  had  van- 
quished (laa.  xlvi,  1,  2;  Jer.  ilvjJi,  7;  IJun.  xi,  8; 
Amos  i.  16).  Still  farther  to  show  their  absolute  su- 
periority, the  rtctorions  sovereigns  used  to  chan^  the 
names  of  the  monarch*  whom  they  subdued  (2  Kings 
xxiVplT;  2Chron.xxxv.21,22;  xixvi,4;  Dan.  i,  7). 
The  conquerors,  banever,  wcie  not  always  destitute 
of  humsnity.  In  inany  instances  they  permitted  the 
conquered  kinii;s  to  reUin  their  authoritj ,  only  requir- 
ing from  them  tbe  promise  of  good  faith 


the  above  title ;  and  tho  Jews  Ihemeelves,  perbspi 
"■'i  reference  to  Donlel's  vision 
^  (ch.  vil),  reckon  their  national 
captivities  as  four— the  Rabvlo- 
nian,  Median,  Grecian,  and  Ko- 
man  (Eisenmenger,  EiUdtcba 
Judtnlhum,  i.  748).  Hut  the  pop- 
ular distinction  nsnally  confined 
the  term  to  the  conquest  and 
dispersinn  oftho  ■'  ten  nonhcrn" 
tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  sub- 
sequent deportation  of  tho  re- 
maining "two  tribes"  by  tbe 
BabyIanianB,andtbefinaldisnip- 
tion  of  the  entire  Jewish  polity 
.onumenM.  by  the  Romans.     SwCAr-rivE, 

The  word  CkjiShIii,  as  applied  to  the  people  of  fiirj- 
,  has  been  appropriatpd,  contraiy  to  the  analouy  of 
iguat:e,  to  mean  Expatriation.     The  violent  tk- 


loval  of  th 
rcn  of  a  < 

ent  history. 


lofa 


Dt  Ai^tIui  Procvdon  oTCtptJi 


;  of  policy,  no  objection  to 
md  of  humanity  waa  felt  by  any  one, 
since,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  nation  into  sla- 
very.    Ever;-  such  destruction  of  national  existence, 
even  in  moilem  times,  is  apt  to  be  embittered  by  tbe 
Flmultaneous  disruption  of  religious  bonds ;  but  In  tbe 
ancient  world,  the  positive  sanctity  attributed  to  spe- 
cial places,  and  the  local  attachment  of  Dellv,  made 
expatriation  doubly  severe.     Tbe  Hebrew  [le^ple,  for 
instance.  In  many  most  vital  paints,  could  no  longer 
obey  their  sacred  law  at  all  when  personally  removed 
from  Jerusalem;  and  in  many  others  tbey  were  forced 
modify  it  by  reason  of  their  chanm  of  circarnFtan- 
1.    Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering  pow. 
\  thus  to  transport  families  In  the  mass :  firvt,  ttM 
'ire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable  popnlatinn 
R  citioi>,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy ;  next,  the  de- 
mination  to  break  up  hosdle  organiutiona,  or  dan- 
gerous reminiscences  of  past  greatness.     Both  might 
letimea  be  comiiined  in  tbe  same  act.     To  atUin 
former  object,  the  skilled  artisans  would  in  partic- 
r  lie  carried  off;  while  the  latter  was  better  effected 
transporting  all  the  families  of  the  hiuhcst  birth, 
all  the  well-trained  soldiery.     The  Greeks  oaed 
the  special  epithet  iivaaicaaTOt  for  a  population  tfaas 
removed  (Hemd.  vi,  03.  passim). 

"    "  lS  Caitivitt  of  "  Ibbael."— 1.  Ill  Oc- 

of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 

Assyria.     Pnl  or  Sardana- 

pains,  according  to  H.  Kaw- 

linson  (Oufime  of  Atijrvtn 

Hilars,  p.  14  ;   but  romp. 

G.  Bawlinson,  Brrodolia.  >. 

466).impoeedatTfbute,B.C. 

cir.  762,  upon  Menahem  (1 

Chron.T,  id,  and  !  Kinga 

XV,  19).     Tiglath  -  I^IeMT 

■  !d  away,  B.C.  cir.  738, 

■ans-.lordanic  trihea  (1 

n.v,2r>)andthelnlub- 

of  Galilee  (2  Kings 


the  paj--  i  currtnee. — Thckii 


29 ;  compare  Isa.  ix,  ]) 
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to  AwyTia.  Sbalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  Kings  zvli, 
3, 5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  Sa- 
maria, B.C.  720,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  car- 
ried Israel  away  into  Assyria.  See  Hoshea.  In  an 
inscription  interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotvtj  i,  472), 
the  cmpture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  king  Sargon  (Isa. 
XX,  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  Babylon,  Ca- 
thah,  A va,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim ;  and  Halah,  Ha- 
bor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the  seats  of 
the  exiled  Israelites.     See  Israel.,  kiiiodom  of. 

The  theory  of  this  history  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
these  conqnering  monarchs  Assyria  was  rapidly  rising 
into  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh  was  probably 
a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is  therefore  credible,  as 
Tlglath-Pileser  had  received  no  particular  provocation 
irom  tho  Israelites,  that  ho  carried  off  those  masses  of 
population  to  stock  his  huge  city  with.  His  success- 
or Shalmanescr  made  tho  Israelitish  king  Hoshea  trib- 
utary. When  the  tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked 
and  reduced  Samaria,  and,  by  way  of  punishment  and 
of  prevention,  transported  into  Assyria  and  Media  its 
king  and  all  the  most  valuable  population  remaining 
to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  That  he  did  not 
carry  off  all  the  peasants  is  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  Hengstenberg,  however,  maintains  the 
contrary  (Gemuinentsa  of  the  Pentateuchy  i,  71  sq.  Edinb. 
tr.).  The  families  thus  removed  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure settled  in  very  distant  cities,  many  of  them  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and  Susis  (2  Kings 
xvii,  24).     See  Assyria. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Assyrian  Cctptives. — This  was 
probably  not  essentially  diflerent  in  its  external  cir- 
cumstances from  that  of  their  Judaite  brethren  sub- 
sequently during  the  exile  in  Babylon.  (See  below.) 
We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the  book 
of  Tobit  (q.  v.),  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtiess  the  constant 
policy  of  seventeen  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  fr^m  that  religion  which  centred 
in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number  of  faithful 
men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least  were  among 
them  (2  Kings  xvii,  28),  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii,  31).  The 
people  liad  been  nurtured  for  250  years  in  idolatry  in 
their  own  land,  where  they  departed  not  (2  Kings  xvii, 
22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  Temple,  and  the  succession  of  in- 
spired prophets  (2  Kings  xvii,  13)  among  them.  De- 
prived of  these  checks  on  their  natural  inclinations  (2 
Kings  xvii,  15),  torn  from  their  native  soil,  destitute 
of  a  hereditary  king,  they  probably  became  more  and 
more  closely  assimilated  to  their  heathen  neighbors  in 
Medb.  And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  they  were  ^ined  1^  the  first  exiles  from  Je- 
TBsalem,  veiy  few  &milies  probably  retained  sufficient 
laith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  fol- 
low the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether  they 
wen  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably 
lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Jndah  (Isa.  xi,  18) ;  and  Ezekiel  may 
have  seen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii,  16- 
19)  partiy  fulfilled. 

TIm  nation  thus  transported  by  the  monarchs  of 
Anyria  and  Babylon  were  treated  with  no  unneces- 
sary harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty  that  captured 
them.  So  far  were  thev  from  the  condition  of  bonds- 
■Ml  (which  the  word  "captive"  suggests),  that  the 
book  of  Susanna  represents  their  elders  in  Babylon  as 
retaining  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own 
people  (i,  28),  when  Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young 
nan.  The  authority  of  that  book  cannot  indeed  be 
inessed  as  to  the  chronology,  yet  the  notices  given  by 
Cttkiel  (xlv,  1 ;  xx,  1)  concur  in  the  general  fact  that 
thsy  itiU  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over  their  own 


members.  At  a  later  time,  under  the  Soleucidaa,  we 
have  distinct  proof  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  an  officer  (i9vdpxric)  of  their  own 
nation,  as  also  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The 
book  of  Tobit  exhibits  Israelites  in  Media  possessed  of 
slaves  themselves  (viii,  18) ;  the  book  of  Daniel  tells 
us  of  a  Jew  in  eminent  political  station,  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  consequence  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Under  the  SeleucidiB  [see  Autio* 
CHUs]  they  were  occasionally  important  as  garrison- 
soldiers  ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  lot  was  milder  than  that  of  the  other  conquered 
nations  among  which  thsy  dwelt. 

3.  Evmiual  Fate  of  the  Exiles  in  A  ssyria, — ^Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes  ex- 
isting as  a  distinct  community.  Josephus  (^Ant.  xi,  5, 
2)  believed  that  in  his  day  they  dwelt  in  large  multi- 
tudes somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arsaretb, 
according  to  the  author  of  2  Esd.  xiii,  45.  Babbiifical 
traditions  and  fables,  committed  to  writing  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  assert  the  same  fact  (lightfoot,  Hor.  ffebr, 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  am- 
plifications (Eisenmenger,  £nt.  Jud,  vol.  S,  ch.  x; 
Jahn,  Hebrew  Commonwecdth,  A  pp.  Ik.  vi).  The  imag- 
ination of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation  ;  Jewish 
features  have  been  traced  in  the  Aff^than  tribes ;  ru- 
mors are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas ;  the  Black  Jews  of  Malabar 
claim  affinity  with  them ;  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  Tartars  (6.  Fletcher, 
Israel  Jiedux^  Lond.  1677),  and  more  recently  with  the 
Nestorians  (Grant's  Nealarians,  N.  T.  1841),  and  in  the 
seventeenth  centurv  with  the  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.  But,  though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captivity :  (1.)  Some  returned  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii,  80 ;  Phil,  iii,  5,  etc.). 
(2.)  Some  were  left  in  Ssmsria,  mingled  with  the  Sa- 
maritans (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  John  iv,  12),  and  became  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria, 
and,  mixing  with  the  Jews,  formed  colonies  through- 
out the  East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii,  9 ;  xxvi,  7;  Buchanan's 
Christiem  Researchesy  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever 
since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre^  has  been  daily  offered,  '*  Sound 
the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift  up  a  banner 
for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and  unite  us  all  to- 
gether from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth."  (4.)  Mot, 
probabh*,  apostatized  in  Ass3'ria,  as  Prideaux  (sub 
ann.  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  idola- 
try of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted, 
and  became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them.  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  written  by  Calmet 
(Commenkdre  Utteraly  vol.  iii  and  vi)  and  others  (tiie 
latest  by  J.  Kennedy,  Lond.  1855) ;  also  innumerable 
essays  and  disquisitions  scattered  in  the  M-orks  of  trav- 
ellers, and  in  the  pages  of  various  periodicals,  mostly 
of  a  highly  fanciful  character.  Ever}*  scriptural  inti« 
mation  respecting  them,  however,  goes  to  f^how  that 
they  shared  the  ultimate  histor}'^  of  their  brethren  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  transported  to  the  same  or  ad- 
Joining  parts.     See  below. 

II.  Babyloniait  Captivitt  of  "Judah." — 1.  J(s 
Date.  —  Sennacherib,  B.C.  718,  is  stated  (Rawlinson, 
Outline,  p.  24 ;  but  comp.  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Stromaia,  1,  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Ass3rria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  Kings 
xviii,  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  early  in  his  reign,  B.C. 
606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Jud«a,  and  finally  be- 
sieg3d  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14,  and  XXV,  11 ;  one  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20 ;  three  in 
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Jer.  lU,  28,  29,  and  one  in  Dan.  i,  8.  The  two  princi- 
pal deportations  were,  (1)  tliat  whicli  took  place  B.C. 
696,  when  Jehoiachin,  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and 
artificers  were  carried  away ;  and  (2)  that  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  destmction  of  the  Temple  and  the  capture 
of  Zedelciab,  B.C.  588.  The  three  which  Jeremiah 
mentions  may  have  been  the  contribations  of  a  partic- 
ular class  or  district  to  the  general  captivity ;  or  they 
may  have  taken  place,  under  the  orders  of  Nebuchad- 
nexzar,  before  or  after  the  two  principal  deportations. 
The  third  is  located  by  the  date  in  B.C.  582.  The  cap- 
tivit^'  of  certain  selected  children,  B.C.  607,  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (i,  8,  6),  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  oc- 
curred when  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.)  was  colleague  or 
lieutenant  of  lus  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he 
reined  alone.  The  captivity  of  Ezeklel  (q.  v.)  dates 
from  B.C.  598,  when  that  prophet,  like  Mordecai,  the 
vincle  of  Esther  (ii,  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  with  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  opens,  which  is  generally  interpreted 
to  mean  that  in  the  ik'rd  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  partially 
plundered  the  Temple,  and  carried  off  the  first  portion 
of  the  people  into  captivity,  amon^;  whom  was  Daniel. 
The  text,  however,  does  not  explicitly  say  so  much, 
although  such  is  the  obvious  meaning ;  but  if  this  is 
the  only  interpretation,  we  find  it  in  direct  collision 
with  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (which  assign 
to  Jehoiakim  an  eleven  years'  reign),  as  also  with  Jer- 
emiah XXV,  1.  The  statement  in  Daniel  partly  rests 
on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6,  which  is  itself  not  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  2  Kings  xxiv.  In  the  earlier  history, 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
died  before  its  dose ;  and  when  his  son  and  successor 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  three  months,  the  city  and  its 
king  were  captured.  But  in  the  Chronicles,  the  same 
event  is  made  to  happen  twice,  at  an  interval  of  three 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6  and  9),  and 
even  thus  we  do  not  obtain  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Daniel  i,  1-8.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  easiest  supposition  that  **the  third  year  of 
Jehoiaibim"  is  there  a  mistake  for  **the  third  month  of 
JehoiacAtn."  Hengstenberg,  however,  and  Hftvemick 
defend  the  common  reading,  and  think  they  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  accounts ;  which  may  not  unreasona- 
bly be  done  by  understanding  the  date  in  Dan.  i,  1,  to 
refer  to  the  tetttng  out  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  cam- 
paign in  question.    See  Jddah,  kiitodom  of. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah 
(xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A  plausible 
opinion  would  make  them  last  from  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  B.C.  588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  sec- 
ond, B.C.  516 ;  but  the  words  of  the  text  so  specify 
'*  the  punishing  of  the  king  of  Bab3'lon"  as  the  end  of 
the  70  years — which  gives  us  the  date  B.C.  538— that 
many,  with  Jahn,  cling  to  the  belief  that  a  first  captiv- 
ity took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605. 
But,  in  fact,  if  we  read  Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  in  ch.  xxv  he  intends  to  compute  the  70 
^ears  firom  the  time  at  trAicA  he  tpeakt  (yet,  1,  *'  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,"  i.  e.  B.C.  604) ;  and  tliat  in 
xxix,  10,  the  number  **  seventy  years*'  is  still  kept  up, 
in  remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  although  the 
language  there  used  is  very  lax.  There  seem,  in  fact, 
to  be  two,  if  not  more,  co-ordinate  modes  of  comput- 
ing the  period  in  question,  used  by  the  sacred  writers, 
one  citfU^  and  extending  fnm  the  first  invasion  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  B.C.  606-53^), 
and  the  other  eededattiad,  from  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  to  ite  reconstruction  (B.C.  688-517).  See  Sky- 
BTTY  Tbars'  Captivity. 

2.  Iti  Extent, — Jeremiah  dates  by  the  years  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's reign,  and  estimates  that  in  his  seventh 
year  8028  were  carried  off,  in  his  eighteenth  882,  and 
in  his  twenty-third  only  746,  making  in  all,  as  the 
Vriter  is  caiefta  to  note,  4600  (Jer.  lii,  28,  etc.).    The 


third  removal  he  ascribes  to  Nebusaradan,  the  Baby- 
lonian general.  That  some  misunderstanding  here 
exists,  at  least  in  the  mon^ert,  appears  undeniable ;  for 
4600  persons  was  a  very  petty  fraction  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  and,  in  fiuit,  42,860  are  stated  to  have  returned 
immediately  upon  the  decree  of  Cjmis  (Ezra  ii,  64).  In 
2  Kings  xxiv,  8-16,  we  find  18,000  carried  off  at  once, 
in  the  third  month  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  evidently  is  the  same 
as  the  first  removal  named  by  Jeremiah.  After  thtp, 
the  vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  is 
beleaguered,  and  finally,  in  his  eleventh  year,  is  reduced 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  person;  and  in  the  course  oi 
the  same  year,  *^the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar" 
(2  Kings  xxv,  8),  Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  the 
population  except  the  peasants.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Kings 
of  the  third  deportation,  for  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  in  a  manner  complete  upon  the  second  inva^ 
sion.  The  first  expatriation  was  directed  to  swell  the 
armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the  conqueror;  for 
of  the  18,000  then  carried  away,  1000  were  ''craftsmen 
and  smiths,  all  strong  and  apt  for  war,"  and  7000  of 
the  rest  are  called  *  *  mighty  men  of  valor.*'  (Yet  there 
is  an  uncertainty  about  verses  14  and  16  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  Probably  here,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  liii,  headt  of 
familieM  only  are  counted.)  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
bellion of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the  nationsl  existence. 
As  the  Temple  was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces 
and  the  city  walls,  and  no  government  was  left  but 
that  of  the  Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evi- 
dently the  true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previously  Zed- 
ekiah was  tributary,  but  so  were  Joeiah  and  Ahaa  long 
before;  the  national  existence  was  still  saved.     See 

BABYLOSnA. 

8.  Itt  comparative  Miidnem. — ^The  captive  Jews  were 
probably  prostrated  at  first  by  their  great  calamity, 
till  the  glorious  vision  of  Ezeldel  (i,  1)  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  captivity  revived  and  reun*ted  them.  The  wishes 
of  their  conqueror  were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed 
his  power  by  transporting  them  into  another  land,  and 
gratified  his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the 
royal  palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of 
his  captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  simply  to 
increase  the  population  of  Babylon,  for  his  Assyrian 
predecessor  had  sent  Babylonian  colonists  into  Sam»- 
ria.  One  political  end  certainly  was  attained — the 
more  easy  government  of  a  people  separated  fhMn  local 
traditions  and  associations  (see  Gesenins  oo  Isa.  xxvi, 
16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii,  21).  It  was  also  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Assyro-Babylonian  king  to  remove 
from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his  empire  a  people  who 
were  notoriously  well  affected  toward  Egypt.  The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colonista. 
There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  fnm  rising  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii,  48),  or  holding 
the  most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  kiofc 
(Neh.  i,  11 ;  Tobit  i,  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix,  5,  etc.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
the  Mosaic  kw  (Esth.  iii,  8 ;  Tobit  xiv,  9).  They  kept 
up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ezek.  xx, 
1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud  be  un- 
supported by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus  early  to 
one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (or  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd.  v,  16),  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  at  least  preserved  their  genealogical 
tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  David's  throne.  They  had  neither  place  nor 
time  of  national  gathering ;  no  temple,  and  they  offer- 
ed no  sacrifice.  But  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  their 
laws  respecting  food,  etc.,  were  observed ;  their  priests 
were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix,  1);  and  possibly  the  prac- 
tice of  erecting  synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv,  21) 
was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  oontemponneoiia  U»w 
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atvt.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which  is  gen-  !  slon  to  restore  "his  ikthers*  sepulchres,"  and  the  walls 
enlly  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical  fiction  with  of  his  native  city,  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  large 
historical  ftcts  recorded  by  a  contemporary,  we  have  powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided  the  national 
i  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  before  their  dty 
Nspfatali,  among  the  captives  whom  Slialmaneser  was  fortified  they  bad  no  defence  against  the  now  con* 
Immgbt  to  Nineveh.  The  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch  finned  enmi^  of  their  Samaritan  neighbors ;  and,  in 
MenUf  in  Mr.  Larard's  opinion,  to  have  been  written  fact,  before  the  walls  could  be  built,  several  princes 
hj  one  whoee  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  around  were  able  to  offer  great  opposition.  See  Sah- 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assj'rian  sculpture.  Sev-  ballat.  The  Jewish  population  was  overwhelmed 
enl  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of  with  debt,  and  had  generally  mortgaged  their  little 
Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  |  estates  to  the  rich ;  but  Nebemiah's  influence  succeed- 
Assvrian  captivity.  Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Psa.  '  ed  in  bringing  about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or, 
xlii,  xliii,  Ixxxiv,  xvii,  xvl,  xlix,  xxii,  zxv,  xxxviii,  at  least,  of  interest ;  after  which  we  may  regard  the 
Ixxxviii,  xl,  Ixix,  cix,  li,  Ixxi,  xxv,  xxxiv,  Ixxxii,  new  order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established  in 
ziv,  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxiii,  cxxx,  cxxxi.  Also  in  Psa.  Judssa.  See  Kehemiah.  From  this  time  forth  it  is 
Ixxx  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwell-  '  probable  that  numerous  families  returned  in  small  par- 
ing periiaps  in  Judsea  (2  Chron.  xv,  9 ;  xxxi,  6),  w1m>  .  ties,  as  to  a  secure  home,  until  all  the  waste  land  in 
had  Men  Uie  departure  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria ;  |  the^neighborhood  was  reoccupied. 
and  in  Psa.  cxxxvii  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense 
feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.     But  it  is  from 


The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitiih  race  nevertheless 
remained  in  the  lands  to  which  they  had  been  scat- 
tbe  three  great  prophets — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Dan-    tered.     Previous  to  the  captivity,  many  Israelites  had 
isl— that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 


settled  in  £g3rpt  (Zech.  x,  11 ;  Isa.  xix,  18),  and  many 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  Jews  afterward  fled  thither  fh>m  Kebuxaradan  (Jer. 
advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them  into  As-  ,  xli,  17).  Others  appear  to  have  established  themselves 
Syria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  ,  in  Shelm  (see  Jost*s  Getckuhie,  etc.),  where  Jewish  in- 
gnide;  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Esekiel  at  Chebar  ,  fluence  became  very  powerful.  See  Sheba.  Among 
(in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  |  those  that  returned  to  Judsa,  about  £0,000  are  speci- 
Lsysrd,  or,  according  to  othen,  near  Carchemish  on  i  fled  (comp.  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii)  as  belonging  to  the 
the  Euphrates)  assured  them  that  the  glory  which  tribesofJndab,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  It  has  been  in- 
filled the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  i  ferred  (Prideaux,  sub  ann.  6£6)  that  the  remaining 
withdrawn  from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jere*  1 12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Ezra  vi, 
miah  warned  them  of  comini?  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught  •  17).  Also  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  twenty-four 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them.  I  courses  of  priests  only  four  returned  (Ezra  ii,  86),  it 
When  Ezekiel  died,  after  passing  at  least  twenty-seven  has  l)een  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  exiles  who 
years  (Ezek.  xxix,  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived  chose  to  continue  in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the 
even  beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station  number  of  those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  fh>m  frequent  (Esth.  viii,  9, 11),  and  kept  up  their  national  diptino- 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the  place  tion,  were  known  as  The  Dit'persion  (John  vii,  85 ;  1 
of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave  Pet.  i,  1;  James  i,  1);  and  in  course  of  time  they 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion  and  olie-  served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
dience  to  his  laws.  '  true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  oommence- 

4.  TV  Re$ioration  frcm  Babylon, — ^The  first  great   ment  of  the  efforts  of  the  evangelists  of  the  Christian 
event  in  the  Return  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  bZ6   faith.     See  below,  and  comp.  Restoration  (of  the 


(which  was  poesibly  framed  by  Daniel ;  see  Milman, 
Bid.  o/Jetu,  ii,  8),  in  consequence  of  which  42,860  Jews 


Jettt), 

6.  Effects  of  the  Captwity. — ^The  exile  was  a  period 


of  Babylon  returned  under  Sheshhazzar,  with  7837  of  chanite  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see 
^IsTes,  besides  cattle.  This  ended  in  their  building  ,  Neh.  viii,  8,  and  comp.  Chaldeb  Lakouaoe)  and  in 
the  altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second  Tem-  j  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned  were 
pte,  fifty^hree  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  firat.  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry :  a  great 
The  progress  of  the  work  was,  however,  almost  irome-  |  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
diately  stopped ;  for  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  promise  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  24-28),  was  wrought  in  them, 
abruptly  refused  all  help  from  the  half-heathen  inhab-  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  at  least  the 
itanta  of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  en-  letter  of  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  was 
mity  thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was  \  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which  was 
changed  by  their  intrigues  we  are  not  informed,  but  performed  in  the  synagogues.  At  the  same  time  their 
he  was  probably  absent  in  distant  parts  through  con-  theosophical  and  dsmonological  views  were  developed 
tinual  war.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  Ezra  iv  as  to  I  by  their  contact  with  Oriental  systems,  and  perhaps 
the  names  Ahasnerus  and  Artaxerxes,  yet  the  general !  by  the  polemics  thereby  engendered,  and  especially 
facts  are  clear.  When  Darius  (Hystaspis),  an  able  by  their  review  of  their  own  religious  resources,  and 
and  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews  <  their  more  careful  study  of  the  didactic  portions  of  the 
ioon  obtamed  his  favor.  At  this  crisis  Zerubbabel  ,  0.-T.  Scriptures ;  certain  it  is  that  from  this  period 
was  in  chief  authority  (Sheshhazzar,  if  a  different  per-  i  we  can  date  not  only  a  fuller  angelology  [see  Axoel], 
son,  perhaps  beinK  dead),  and  under  him  the  Temple  ;  but  also  mora  subtle  philosophical  distmctions  [see 
was  recommenced  in  the  second  and  finished  in  the  sixth  |  Philosophy],  and  in  particular  a  more  distinct  recog- 
year  of  Darius,  B.C.  620>617.  Although  this  must  be  I  nition  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
reckoned  an  era  in  the  history,  it  is  not  said  to  have  I  soul,  and  even  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
been  sccompanied  with  any  new  immigration  of  Jews,  we  subsequently  find  so  unquestioned  b}*  the  orthodox 
We  pass  on  to  **  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes"  Pharisees.  See  Sects  (of  the  Jews).  All  this  was 
(Longimanus),  Ezra  vii,  7,  i.  e.  B.C.  459,  when  Ezra  i  the  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  ritual 
comes  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's  services  of  the  Temple,  which  brought  out  the  mora 
commendatory  letten,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  ;  spiritual  elements  of  Mosaism,  and  thus  was  the  na- 
of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in  Ezra  viii  makes  '  tion  betier  prepared  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
them  under  18<M)  males,  with  their  families ;  periiaps  A  new  impulse  of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity 
unomting  to  5000  persons,  young  and  old :  of  whom  was  also  implanted  in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days 
113  are  rseounted  as  having  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x,  >  of  the  Dispersion  (see  James  iv,  18),  which  they  have 
18-48).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  \  continued  to  feel  even  to  the  prasent  time.  In  fine, 
B.C.  446;  Kehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  gains  hia  permia-   an  innovation  was  effected  upon  the  narrow  and  on^ 
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sided  notions  of  Judaism  hy  the  associations  of  the  ex- 
ile, which,  although  it  resulted  in  the  defection  of 
many  from  the  national  faith  (but  of  these  few  cared 
to  return  to  their  native  land),  yet — ^lilce  the  earlier 
Sojourn  in  Ej^jpt  (with  which,  in  the  glowing  pictures 
of  prophecy,  it  was  often  compared) — ended  in  the  col- 
onization of  Palesdne  with  a  fresh  and  more  thor- 
oughly cultured  population,  yet  more  scrupulously 
devoted  than  ever  to  the  theocratic  cultus,  who  volun- 
teered with  pious  zeal  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 
the  Hebrew  polity. 

6.  The  Dispenion,  ?/  Ataovopd  (2  Macci,  27;  James 
i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  John  vii,  86 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  1,  8, 
etc. ;  Sept.  for  n^lbsi,  which  it  also  renders  aTrouc/a, 
^trouctaiOf  aixfJUiXutaia),  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  all  those  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  (James  i, 
1 ;  rb  S<M»itKdi^v\oVj  Acts  xxvi,  7)  who  lived  without 
the  confines  of  Palestine  (t^ai,l  Cor.  v,  13,  etc. ;  r3^7^ 
^^k},  y^^\  ^V^i  Talmudic  J/uAna),  during  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple.  The  number  of  exiles, 
mostly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  i,  5, 
etc.),  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Cy- 
rus to  return  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to  tho 
land  of  their  fathers,  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  it 
reached,  the  number  of  60,000  [the  total  stated  both  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is,  exclusive  of  the  slaves,  42,360; 
but  the  sum  of  the  items  given — with  slight  differ- 
ences— in  both  documents,  fitlls  short  of  80,000].  Old 
Jewish  authorities  see  in  this  surplus  Israelites  of  tho 
ten  tribes  (comp.  Seder  Okun  RaJbhaK^  ch.  xxix),  and 
among  these  few  but  the  lowest  and  humblest,  or  such 
as  hod  yielded  to  authority,  were  to  be  found  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kidtufun,  iv,  1;  Gem.  Ixxi,  1).  The  great 
bulk  of  tho  nation  remained  scattered  over  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Persian  empire,  preferring  the  new 
homes  in  which  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  na- 
tive-born subjects,  and  where  they  had  in  many  cases 
acquired  wealth  and  honors,  to  tho  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  a  recolonization  of  their  former  country. 
But  while,  by  the  hands  of  the  despised  minority  who 
had  bravely  gone  forth,  was  to  be  recreated  not  only 
the  Temple,  the  visible  centre  of  Judaism,  but  also  the 
still  more  imposing  and  important  edifice  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  and  Jewish  culture,  to  the  much  larger  section 
which  remained  behind,  and  gradually  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  it  was  given 
to  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  and  the  progress 
in  civilization  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  their  lot 
was  cast.  To  the  Dispersion  is  thus  due  the  cosmopol- 
itan element  in  Judaism  which  has  added  so  vastly  not 
only  to  its  own  strength  and  durability,  but  also,  geo- 
graphically at  least,  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 
So  far,  however,  from  the  dispersion  paving  the  way 
for  the  new  faith  by  relaxing  the  rigor  of  Jewish  law, 
written  or  oral — as  has  been  assumed  by  some — one 
of  the  strongest  ties  by  which  these  voluntary  exiles 
were  bound  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  consisted  in 
the  very  regulations  and  decisions  on  all  ritual  and 
legal  points  which  they  received  ftt>m  the  supreme  re- 
ligious authorities,  either  brought  back  by  their  own 
delegates,  or  transmitted  to  them  by  special  messen- 
gers from  the  Central  Court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
xxviii,  21).  Generally  it  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
Diaspora^  as  Philo  (F.'are.  §  7)  said  of  that  of  Egypt : 
that  whjle  they  looked  upon  the  country  in  which  they 
had  been  bom  and  bred  as  their  home,  still  they  never 
ceased,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  to  consider  Jeru- 
salem as  the  spiritual  metropolis  to  which  their  eyes 
and  hearts  were  directed.  Many  were  the  pilgrimsges 
undertaken  thither  fVcm  their  far4i8tant  lands  (Acts 
ii,  6,  9-11 ;  Joseph.  War^  vi,  9,  3,  etc.).  The  Talmud 
{Jer,  Meg.  ill,  76 ;  comp.  7Vw.  Meg.  c.  2)  speaks  of  no 
less  than  380  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  besides  the 
Temple,  all  belonging  to  different  communities  of  the 
Dispersion  (comp.  al!>o  Acts  vi,  9).  Abundant  and  far 
exceeding  the  normal  tax  of  half  a  shekel  (Shek.  vii, 


4)  were  the  gifts  they  sent  regularly  for  the  support 
of  the  holy  place  (gold  instead  of  sUvor  and  <»pper, 
Tot.  Shek.  c.  2),  and  still  more  liberal  were  the  mone- 
tary equivalents  for  sacrifices,  propitiatory  offerings 
{yvTfM^  Philo),  for  vows,  etc.,  which  flowed  from  all 
countries  into  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Sanhedrim 
again  regulated  the  year,  with  all  its  subdivisions, 
throughout  the  wide  circle  of  the  Dispersion ;  the  fact 
that  the  commencement  of  the  new  month  had  been 
officially  recognised  being  announced  either  by  bea- 
con-fires to  the  adjoining  countries,  or  by  messengers 
to  places  more  remote.  That,  in  general,  there  exist- 
ed, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  an  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse  between  the  Jews  abroad  and  those  in 
Palestine  cannot  be  doubted.  Probably,  owing  to  this 
very  connection,  two  foreign  academies  only  seem  to 
have  existed  during  the  time  of  the  second  Temple ; 
the  youth  of  the  Dispersion  naturally  preferring  to  re- 
sort to  tho  fountain-head  of  learning  and  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Holy  City.  The  final  destruction  of 
the  Temple  and  Jerusalem  was  thus  a  blow  hardly  less 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Dispersion  than  by  their  brethren 
of  Jerusalem  themselves.  From  tliat  time  forward  no 
visible  centre  bound  the  widely-scattered  members  of 
the  Jewish  m|tlon  together ;  nothing  renuuned  to  them 
but  common  memories,  common  hopes,  and  a  conunon 
faith. 

(a.)  Foremost  in  the  two  or  three  chief  sections  into 
which  the  Dispersion  has  been  divided  stands  the  Bab- 
ylonian (Jnrkp  £v0pan}v,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  8, 1),  em- 
bracing all  tho  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  into  every 
part  df  which  (Esth.  ill,  8)  —  Babylonia,  Media,  Per- 
sia,  Susiana,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  etc — they  pene- 
trated.    The  Jews  of  Babylonia  proper  prided  them- 
selves on  the  exceptional  purity  of  their  lineage — a 
boast  uniformly  recognised  throughout  the  nation. 
What  Judflsa,  it  was  said,  was  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
persion of  other  countries— as  pure  flour  to  dough — 
that  Babylonia  was  to  Judssa  (Jems.  Talm.  Kid.  vi,  1). 
Herod  pretended  to  have  sprang  from  Babylonian  an- 
cestors (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  1,  8),  and  also  bestowed  the 
high-priesthood  upon  a  man  ttom.  Babylon  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV,  2,  4).     In  the  messages  sent  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  the  whole  Dispersion,  babylonia  received  the 
precedence  {Sank.  11) ;  although  it  remuned  a  stand- 
ing reproach  against  the  Babylonians  that  they  had 
held  aloof  fr^m  the  national  cause  when  their  brethren 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  thus  had  caused  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  state  {Ycma^  9);  as  indeed  living 
in  Palestine  under  any  circumstances  is  enumerated 
among  the  (618)  Jewish  ordinances  (Nachmanidea, 
Comm.  to  Maimonides*8  Sepker  HamnUzvoth).     The 
very  territory  of  Babylonia  was,  for  certain  ritnal 
purposes,  considered  to  be  as  pure  as  Palestine  itself. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Bab3^lonian 
Dkupora;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ita 
condition  was,  under  Persian  as  well  as  under  Seleu- 
cidian  and  Parthian  rule,  at  most  times  other  than 
flourishing  and  prosperous;  such  as  we  find  that  it 
was  when  it  offered  Hyrcanus  "honors  not  inferior  to 
those  of  a  king"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  2,  2).     Of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Josephus  records  expressly  that  he  con- 
firmed the  former  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia 
(Joseph.  Anf.  xi,  8,  6),  notwithstanding  their  firm  re- 
fusal to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap.  i,  22).     Two  great 
cities,  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Kehardea  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  moneys  intended  for  transmis- 
sion to  Jerasalem  were  deposited  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviti, 
9, 1,  8,  4,  etc.),  as  was  the  case  also  at  Apamea  in  Asia 
Minor,  Laodlcea  in  Phrygia,  Pergamus  and  Adrm- 
myttium  in  J£olls — seem  to  have  been  entirely  their 
own,  and  for  a  number  of  years  they  appear  even  to 
have  enjoyed  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  whole 
principality  (i6.  6).    Great  calamities,  however,  befell 
them,  l)oth  about  this  time  under  Mithridates  (A.  9\ 
and  Liter  under  Caligula,  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Greeks  and  SyrLms ;  and  at  both  of  these  epochs  they  <  five  divisions  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  Delta  (the 


pmignted  in  large  nambers.  Whether  they  had  in 
those  times,  as  wus  afterward  the  case,  a  universally 
recognised  ethnarch  at  their  head,  is  open  to  doubt, 
although  Seder  OUbh  Sutta  enumerates  the  names  of 
fifteen  generations  of  such,  down  to  the  third  century. 


site  best  adapted  for  navigation  and  commercidl  pur- 
poses), were  occupied  exclusively  by  Jews  (JosephnSi 
Ant.  xiv,  7,  2).  Of  the  splendor  of  the  Alexandrine 
temple,  there  is  a  glowing  account  in  the  Jerus.  Talm. 
(^Suk,  10,  6) ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian 


The  ties  which  linked  Babylonia  to  Palestins  were    oppression  in  Palestine,  Onias,  the   son   of  the  la^^t 


perhaps  closer  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Dispersion,  both  on  account  of  their  greater  prox- 
imit}',  which  enabled  them  to  communicate  by  beacons 
(Beth-Biltin  being  the  last  station  on  the  frontiers; 
RoA  flask,  ii,  7),  and  of  their  common  Aramaic  idiom. 
That  this  Dispersion  was  not  without  an  influence  on 
ths  development  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  (comp. 
Spiegel,  Jntr.  to  Zendavesta),  which  in  its  turn  a^ain 


high'priest  of  the  line  of  Joshua,  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  Ptolemy  Philometor  gave  him  an  extensive  dis- 
trict near  Holiopolis,  a  new  temple  (Beth  Chonyo)  had 
arisen  at  Leontopolb  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  8,  2,/.),  B.C. 
180,  which  biide  tair  to  rival  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  £g}'pt, 
whom  Philo  (AV.  6)  in  his  time  estimates  at  a  million, 
that  this  new  temple  was  treated  with  consideration 


mfluenced  Judaism  (and,  at  a  later  stage.  Gnosticism),  ,  even  by  the  Sanhedrim  {Memich,  109,  a).  Their  con- 
can  hardly  be  doubted ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Bib- 1  dition,  it  muy  easily  Ite  inferred,  vn^a  flourishing  both 
ylon  which,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple,  '  under  the  Selencidian  and  Romrm  ^way,  but  under 
bv  its  numerous  and  far-famed  academies,  became  for  Jigula,  and  still  more  under  -Lro  (Joseph.  War^  ii, 
a  long  time  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  rac  ,  10,  7),  they,  like  their  brethren  'n  other  parts  of  the 
&nd  was  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  the  Diaspora  (Resh  Roman  empire,  suffered  greatly  from  sudden  outbursts 
Gelatha).     See  Babylon.  of  the  populace,  prompted  and  countenanced  in  some 

(6.)  The  second  great  and  pre-eminently  important   instances  by  their  rulers.     From  Egypt  the  Diaspora 
groap  of  the  Dispersion  we  find  in  Eg^'pt.     Of  the  i  spread  southward  to  Abyssinia,  where  some  remnants 


original  immigrations  from  Palestine  (comp.  Zech.  x,  j  of  it  still  exist  under  the  name  of  the  Falasha^  and  in 


11),  and  of  those  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the 
Ust  kin;^  of  Judjh  (Jer.  xli,  17, 42),  we  have  no  more 
certain  traces  than  of  tho!«e  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Josephus,  A  p.  1,  etc.).     It  was  only  after  Alexander 


all  likelihood  eastward  to  Arabia  (Minhna,  Shab.  vi,  6), 
where  we  find  a  Jewish  kingdom  (Yemen)  in  the  south 
(Tabari  ap.  Silv.  de  Sacy,  ifem,  de  VA  cad.  de  Inscr.  p. 
78),  and  a  large  Jewish  settlement  (Chaibor)  in  Hejaz 


the  Great,  who  first  settled  8000  Jewish  soldiers^n  the  in  the  north.  See  Albxamdria. 
Thebais,  and  peopled  a  third  of  his  newly-founded  (c.)  Another  principal  section  of  the  Dispersion  we 
city  Alexandria  with  Jews,  and  Ptolemsus,  the  son  of  And  in  Syria,  whither  they  had  been  brought  chiefly 
Ligus,  after  him,  who  increased  the  number  of  Egyp-  by  Seleucus  Nicator  or  Nicanor  (Joseph.  w4fi^.  vii,  3,1), 
tian  Jews  by  fresh  importations  from  Palestine,  that  when  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301,  had  put  !nm  in  pos- 
the  Egyptian  Dispersion  bCg^in  to  spread  over  the  whole  session  of  the  countries  of  Syria  Proper,  Babylonia, 
country,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north  to  the  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Phcenicia,  Palestine,  etc.  Under 
boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south  (Philo,  Fl.  ii,  523),  his  and  his  saccessors*  fostering  rule  they  reached  the 
over  the  Cyrenaica  and  parts  of  Libya  (Joseph.  Ant.  higliest  degree  of  prosperity  (/.  c),  principall}'  at  Anti- 
xvi,  7,  2\  and  alon^  the  borders  of  the  African  coast  och  on  the  Orontes,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  enjoyed  equal  rights  other  great  cities  founded  by  *Seleucns;  and  the  priv- 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek  ileges  which  this  king  hod  bestowed  upon  them  were 
(iV(i7oXtr(ia,  Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  4,  etc.),  and  were  admit-  ,  constantly  confirmed  up  to  the  time  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
ted  to  the  highest  oflices  and  dignities.  The  free  de-  xii,  3, 1).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  Epimines,  as  be 
velopment  which  was  there  allowed  them  enabled  j  was  called,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Syrian  poten- 
tbem  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest  emi-  :  tate  by  whom  the  S^Tian  dispersion  was  persecuted ; 
nence  in  science  and  art.  Their  artists  and  workmen  and  it  was  no  doubt  under  his  reign  that  they,  in  order 
wer3  sent  for  to  distant  countries,  as  once  the  Phoeni-  |  to  escape  from  his  cruelty,  began  to  emigrate  in  all  di- 
cians  hid  been  (Fo/na,  iii,  8,  a. ;  Enuih.  10,  6).  In  i  rections — to  Armenia,  Cappadocia  (Helena,  the  Jewish 
Greek  strate^  and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  learn-  ;  queen  of  Adial)ene,  Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  2),  Cyprus,  and 
in:^  and  Greek  reiinement,  they  were  ready  disciples.  |  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
From  the  number  of  JudiBo-Greek  fra'^cnts,  histori-  alone  possessed  Jewish  colonies  of  a  previous  date, 
eil,  didactic,  epic,  etc.  (by  Demetrius,  Malchus,  Ea-  planted  there  by  Antiochus  the  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant. 
p'>lemtt!(,  Artapan,  Aristaeus,  Jason,  Ezechielus,  Philo  xii,  3,  4).  Hence  they  dispersed  themselves  through- 
the  Elder,  Thsodotion,  etc. ;  collected  in  MQller,  Fmgm.  out  the  islands  of  the  JSgean,  to  Macedonia,  to  Greece, 
ny.  Grme.  iii,  207-2:)0),  which  have  survived,  we  may  where  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  seaports  and  the 
easily  conclude  what  an  immense  literature  this  Et}'p-  marts  of  tnide  and  commerce.  See  Syria. 
tljn  Di<}persion  must  have  possessed.  To  them  is  ow-  .  ((f.)  Although,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
in^  likiwbe  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known  xiv,  7,  2),  the  habitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews  that 
as  thj  Septu  igint,  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged  there  was  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  Roman  empire  where 
the  people  more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their  the}'  might  not  be  found — ^a  statement  fully  confirmed 
fathers,  the  Hsbrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudo-epi-  by  the  numl)er  of  Roman  decrees  issued  to  various 
graphical  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica,  Sybil-  parts  of  the  empire  for  their  protection  (Joseph.  Anf. 
lines,  Pseudophoclea ;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer,  He-  xiv,  10  sq.)— there  is  yet  no  absolute  proof  of  their 
siod :  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Maccabees,  Book  having  acquired  any  fixed  settlements  in  the  metrop- 
of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah,  etc.).  Most  olis  itself  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  who,  after 
momentous  of  all,  ho«vcvcr,  was  that  peculiar  GrsBCO-  the  t iking  of  Jerusalem,  carried  back  with  him  in^ny 
rlewiih  philosophy  which  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  Jewish  captives  and  prisoners  to  Rome,  B.C.  63. 
Hellenism  and  Orientalism,  and  which  played  such  a  These,  being  generally  either  allowed  to  retire  from 
prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  service, or  ransomed,  remained  there  as  Lihertini, 
The  administrative  government  of  this  Eg^^ptian,  or,  and  in  time  formed,  by  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
rither,  African  Dispersion,  which,  no  less  thin  all  other  f^sh  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Greece,  a  large  and 
branches,  for  all  religious  purposes  looked  to  Jerusa-  highly  influential  community,  which  occupied  chiefly 
lem  as  the  head,  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the  the  Trmstiberine  portion  of  the  city,  together  with  an 
hands  of  a  Gerousia  (Sukkah^  51,  b ;  Philo,  Fi.  ii,  6,  island  in  the  Tiber.  Their  prosperity  grew  with  their 
S-*^),  consisting  of  seventy  members  and  an  ethnarch  numbers,  and  suffered  but  short  interruptions  under 
(ilabarch),  chosen  from  their  own  body,  of  priestly  Tiljerius  (Suet.  r»6.  c.  36).  The  expulsion  under  Clau- 
llneage.    These  sat  at  Alexandria,  where  two  of  the    dlus  (Suet.  CI.  25)  and  Caligula  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  6} 
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Is  contradicted  (Dio  Cass.  Iz,  6 ;  OrosiaSf  vii,  6^.  They 
built  numerous  synagogues,  founded  schools*  (even  a 
short-lived  academy),  made  proselytes,  and  enjoyed 
the  full  advantages  of  Roman  citizens  (in  the  decrees 
they  are  styled  voXirat  'Pwfiaiutv^  iroAirai  rifunpoi 
lovdaXoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10).  The  connection  be- 
tween the  Roman  Dispersion  and  Palestine  was  very 
dose,  especially  so  long  as  the  young  princes  of  the 
Herodian  house  were,  in  a  manner,  obliged  to  live  in 
Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  influence  of  this 
powerftil  body,  whose  number,  origin,  strange  rites 
and  customs,  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  notice 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial, 
Justinian,  etc.,  pa»sim\  and  to  their  access  to  the  im- 
perial court  was  due  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  every  country  to 
which  the  sway  of  Rome  extended.  It  was  also 
through  Rome  chiefly,  both  before,  and  still  more  after 
the  flnal  destrucUon  of  Jerusalem,  thi.t  the  stream  of 
Jewish  emigration  was  poured  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Of  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  on  Christianity,  which  addressed  itself  first 
of  all  to  the  former  as  a  body  (Acts  xiii,  46 ;  ii,  9, 11), 
farther  mention  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jews. 
The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the  Dis- 
persion are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10 ;  xiv,  7 ;  Ajdon.  ii,  6 ; 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium ;  id.  Flaccum.  Frankel  has  col- 
lected the  various  points  together  in  an  exhaustive  es- 
say in  his  Monatsackrift,  Nov.  Dec.l85n,  p.  409-11, 449- 
61.  Comp.  Jost,  Getch.  d.  Jvdmth.  p.  8::6,  844 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Itr,  iv.     See  Dispersed  Jews. 

III.  Subtequeni  Siatet  of  Captivity. — 1.  The  extermi- 
nution  suffered  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
under  the  Romans  far  better  deserves  the  name  of 
captivity ;  for,  after  the  massacre  of  countless  thou- 
sands, the  captives  were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage. 
According  to  Joscphus,  in  his  detailed  account  (  War^ 
especially  vi,  9,  a),  1,100.000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 

-whole  war.  Of  the  latter  number,  the  greatest  part 
were  distributed  among  the  provinces,  to  be  butchered 
in  the  amphitheatres,  or  cast  there  to  wild  beasts; 
others  were  doomed  to  work  as  public  slaves  in  £g}'pt. 
Only  those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold  into 
private  bondage.  See  Jerusalem.  2.  An  equally 
dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Judaes,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  13r>),  which  Dion  Cassius 
concisely  relates ;  and  by  these  two  savage  wars  the 
Jewish  population  must  have  been  effectually  extirpa- 
ted from  the  Holy  Laud  itself,  a  result  which  did  not 
follow  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  3.  Afterward, 
a  dreary  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years*  oppression 
crushed  in  Europe  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Israel, 
and  Christian  nations  h  ivo  visited  on  Iheir  head  a 
crime  perpetrated  by  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  not  the  real  forefathers  of  tho 
European  Jews.  4.  Nor  in  the  East  has  their  lot  l>een 
much  more  cheerint;.  With  few  and  partial  excep- 
tions, they  have  ever  since  been  a  despised,  an  op- 
pressed, and  naturally  a  degraded  people,  though 
from  them  have  spread  light  and  truth  to  the  distmt 
nations  of  the  earth.     See  Jews. 

IV.  Mdapk'rncal  Usen  of  the  Term  "  Captivity."-^ 
"Children  of  the  captivity'*  is  a  common  figure  of 
speech  denoting  those  who  were  in  captivity,  or  per- 
hisps  sometimes  literally  their  posterity  (Ezra,  iv,  1). 
'•Turn  again"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  1),  "turn  away"  (Jer. 
xxix,  14),  "turn  back"(Zeph.ili, 20),  or,  "bring  again" 
(Ezek.  xvi,  53)  ^4he  captivity,"  are  figurative  phrases, 
all  referring  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  bondage  and  their 
return  to  Canaan.  A  similar  expression  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  individuals  (Job  xliii,  10) :  "  The  Lord  turned 
the  captivity  of  Job,"  i.  e.  he  released  him  frt)m  the 
unusual  sufl^rings  and  perplexities  to  which  be  hsd 
been  in  bondage,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice  again  in 
the  ikvor  of  God.     "He  led  captivity  captive,"  or 


**he  led  captive  those  who  had  led  others  captive^ 
(Epb.  iv,  8),  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  victozy 
which  our  blessed  Redeemer  achieved  over  sin,  the 
world,  death,  and  hell,  by  which  our  ruined  race  are 
brought  into  bondage  (Psa.  Ixviii,  18;  Rom.viii,  31; 
Gal.  iv,  24 ;  Heb.  ii,  16 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  19 ;  Col.  ii,  16).  See 
Exile. 

Capuchins,  monks  of  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  called  Capuchins  on  acconnt  of 
the  great  pointed  capuchon  (or  cowls)  which  they  wear. 
Matteo  di  Baschi,  an  Obeervantine  friar,  of  the  con- 
vent of  Monto  Falcone,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  It- 
aly, was  the  founder  of  this  reformed  order  in  1626. 
Pretending  that  the  Franciscans  were  no  longer  strict 
followers  of  St.  Francis,  as  they  wore  a  different  cowl, 
did  not  let  their  beard  grow,  and  had  mitigated  the  vow 
of  poverty,  he,  with  the  pope's  permission,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  others,  retired  into  a  solitar}*  hermit- 
age of  the  Camaldoli  near  Massacio.  The  reformed 
monks  were  much  persecuted  by  the  Franciscans,  who 
drove  them  from  place  to  place.  In  1528  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII  allowed  them  to  put  then  selves  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Conventuals,  and  to  take  the  titie  of 
Friars  Hermits  Minors,  with  the  right  of  electing  a 
vicar  general.  Their  first  estaMit^hment  was  at  Col- 
menzone,  near  Camerino.  In  1529  they  held  the  first 
general  chapter  at  Alvacina,  and  drew  up  the  rale  of 
the  new  association,  which  received  alterations  and 
additions  in  1586  and  1675.  It  enjoins,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Capuchins  shall  perform  divine  service 
without  singing;  that  they  shall  say  but  one  mass 
each  day  in  their  convents ;  that  they  shall  observe 
hours  for  mental  prayer  morning  and  evening,  days 
for  disciplining  themselves,  and  days  of  silence ;  that 
they  shall  always  travel  on  foot,  and  avoid  ornament 
and  costly  furniture  in  their  churches,  contenting 
themselves  with  ha>nng  the  curtains  of  the  altar  of 
stuff  and  the  chalices  of  tin.  Pope  Paul  III,  in  15S6i, 
gave  them  the  name  of  Cttpuckins  vfiht  Order  ofFriart 
Minor,  and  subjected  them  to  the  visitation  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Conventuals.  In  the  same  year  the  two 
founders  and  first  vicars  general  of  the  order,  Matteo 
di  Baschi,  and  his  friend  Ludovico  di  Fossombrone, 
were  excluded  from  the  order  for  disobedience.  The 
fourth  vicar  general,  Ochino,  one  of  the, most  fitmous 
preachers  of  Italy,  I  ecame  a  Protestant  in  1648.  For 
a  time  the  whole  order  was  forbidden  to  pre£ch,  and 
threatened  with  suppression,  but  their  submission  and 
humble  petitions  averted  this  danger.  From  this  time 
dates  the  development  of  their  peculiar  character,  their 
rapid  spread,  and  great  influence  in  the  Romish  Church. 
A  severe  asceticism,  a  designed  neglect  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  a  coarse,  cunning  eloquence,  made 
them  the  favorite  preach- 
ers of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  The  order 
has  never  produced  great 
scholars,  but  has  been  join- 
ed sometimes  by  princes  (e. 
g.  Alfonso  di  Este,  duke  of 
Modcna)  and  by  statesmen 
tired  of  the  world.  In  1573 
the  order  was  introduced 
into  France,  in  1606  into 
Spain,  and  in  1619  their  su- 
perior was  permitted  to  take 
the  name  of  General.  In 
the  last  century  they  count- 
ed more  than  50  provinces, 
3  custodies,  nearly  600  con- 
vents, and  25,000  mem- 
bers, without  taking  into 
account  the  missionaries 
in  Brazil,  Congo,  Barbary, 
I  E.uypt,  and  the  East. 

I      In  1858  the  order  had  89      capuchin  Monk,  without 
I  provinces,  4  custodies,  and  CIsakT 


CAPUCIATI  11 

I  Tinrule*  geaeral  w  pariibia  injtdiram,  wiLh  about ' 
ILJOn  memben.  A  province  miiat  hsya  >t  louit  4 
(laplel*  conraiita.  Uddki  with  l««  thuti  four  monki 
in  aUed  midnKU.  The  gnwtaat  number  of  prot- 
■n>wu,iuitI11859,  in  Ittly;  but,  together  with  uther 
■Kmutic  commimitiu,  nairlj-  all  the  eonvents  or  the 
Cipirhini  hare  nince  bean  suppressed  by  tbe  Korem- 
nntof  the  kin.!dom  of  ICilv.  It  has  also  cnnvente  or 
RHdnuH  in  France,  Switurlaad,  Anitria,  PruBfio, 
■ectnl  oilier  German  Ktatu.  itp|;{iuni,  Holland,  Ire- 
liJld.  EnjlaDd,  Poland,  Tarkej, Greece,  India,  tbe  Svy 
rtnUni,  and  South  America.  In  most  of  these  coun- 
Oitt  tbe  namber  of  convents  is  on  tbe  jncreane.  The 
rmidia  (with  !eea  than  four  convents)  are  in  IreUnci, 
CnnlU,  Locca,  and  Weatphalia.  The  latter,  H-hich 
mnpriwi  rmuia,  Hanover,  and  HeMS-DarTnutitdt. 
«>  estiblisfaed  In  1861,  Tbe  first  convent  In  England 
>u  founded  in  1856  \>y  Viacniint  Fielding'.  The  rico- 
nalw  jrnrro/  with  episcopal  jurisdiction  are  in  Tunis, 
Abjjsinii.  Palm,  Bnmtiay,  and  Agra.  In  Soath  Amer- 
iei  thtT  have  some  residences,  and  are  ponstrating  more 
sod  more  into  tbe  interior.  About  600  memben  an 
(mploval  oa  fiiniign  missionaries,  and  there  is  a  semi- 
»trj  for  preparing  chosen  young  Capuchins  Ibr  foreign 
nisviiins  in  Rome. 

There  is  likewi»  an  onler  of  Capuchin  nuns  (Ciipu- 
riitn  or  Cufaanf),  also  Itnovrn  as  Yum  of  On  Piaiim, 
inililBled  hj  Haria  Lnrcnis  Long^  tlie  widow  of  a  no- 
lile  Ktapolitan.  Tbeir  first  esUlilishment  wis  at  Na- 
ples, in  15 «,  whon  they  took  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  Tbcv,  liowever,  soon  qaittpd  this  for  the 
more  ri^id  rale  oTSt.  Clara.  Of  this  order  only  a  few 
CMnrents  are  left,  most  of  them  in  Italy  and  SwiUcr- 
liDd,  with  a  few  in  France.  Bavaria,  and  South  Amer- 
ia.  Set  Aaiuilrt  Sarr.  Ul.  ordiniM  minorum  S.  Frfm- 
rari.qid  Capacini  aunaipiaMr  (\Mgi.lti32):  Waddini;, 
Anm'ct  ord.  Minor.  1.  Ivi;  Febr,  Guch.  dcr  iloHCht- 
srtin,  ladi  llmrie*,  i,  SOS. 

Capncia*:!  or  C*pimATi :  fl.)  A  sect  which  anno 
sboat  A.U:  118li,  named  tram  a  cowl  nr  cap  which  thoy 
were  Bi  *  badcSi  I'  w"  founded  bv  one  Dnrand.  re- 
pated  to  haTe  been  a  carpenter  (others  s.iy  a  bnlcher), 
■ho  pablisbed  that  the  Vir.in  h^d  sppes-ad  to  him 
and  girsn  him  her  image,  and  that  of  ber  Son,  with 
"O  l-amh  of  God,  thnt  taken  away 
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tbe  title  E-ai?ii,  in  his  'a'Ya^J  ■'Sa?  (Bresl.  1B47>, 
and  Parthandatha  (Leipzig,  1866).  Frugments  of  bit 
commentary  on  ThtProphrUi'snsr-Si  d'-'p)  are  given 
by  De  Rossi  in  bis  Varia  Lectiaiut  (Psrma,  17)<5) ; 
l';  ^?  V??!  by  Leopold  Dnksa  (Estingen,  1846); 
a*'«r_J  ""r-JJ,  by  Gciger  (Dresl.  1847).  PragmenlK  of 
the  commentaries  on  Etihtr,  Itulh,  and  IjammUUiom 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Adt.lpb  Jellinek  (Leipzig, 
3856).  Tbe  commi-ntary  on  LamtnUtt'vau  has  lieeii 
printed  in  i^aples,  1817.  and  reprinted  In  the  collection, 
B^-Ssn  ■'HS'I  (MeU,  1849).  The  commentary  on  Jab 
Is  re'orinted  in  Frankcl's  MmalKhrift  fir  Gttcliidile 
and  WJienKlfft  dti  Jud?mkumi  i\»X  -58).  His  com- 
mentarr  on  lloira  was  published  in  lireslao,  1861.  See 
Farst,  Bihiiotheca  Jadaica,  ii,  170;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  1,444. 
Cara,  Bimeon,  ben-Che1l>D,  also  called  R.  Simeon 
hod-Dsrshan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator,  lived 
in  the  elpvc-nth  century.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Henachem  ben-Chelbo,  and  received  the 
name  Kara  (X''p)  in  the  synagogae  for  his  lesson  on 
the  Sabliath,  and  the  name  bad-Dsrshsn  fttan  bis  col- 
lecting and  explaining  {'xO-^'H')  the  Midrashim.  Cjra 
is  tbe  author  of  the  celebrated  Jalkal  (alpV),  a  col- 
locWon  of  Midrashim  on  almost  every  verse  of  the  OW 
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■be  directed  him  to 
Pnv,  in  onler  that  he  might  form  a  society  of  all  those 
•ho  desired  to  reslon  pejice  In  church  and  state  who 
iboold,  In  token  of  their  bB!on_-ins  to  such  a  soclfti 
rear  a  white  hood,  or  capuche,  with  a  leaden  imaKe 
like  the  pattern.  Uany  persons  in  Bur^rundv  Jomed 
cL  Thev  were  put  down  hv  Hugo,  1ii«hop  of 
rre.  (!.)'  Some  of  the  Wicliilltes,  in  England 
ibtained  the  name  of  CapuevUi  about  the  year 
kcanse  thev  refund  to  uncover  their  heads  Iw 
the  Host— Mo'heim,  rk.  ffiit.  cent,  ill,  pU  li,  ch 
V,  S  15 1  Bergier,  Did.  de  T/Kolofpt,  i,  3«1. 
Car.  See  BerH-CAB;  Cabb;  Cart, 
Cars  (or  Kahah),  Joseph,  son  of  Simeon  Cam 
(q.  v.).  a  eelobraled  .lewish  commentator  on  the  0  T 
lived  in  the  north  of  France  toward  the  end  of  the 
elfventh  century.  Following  the  example  of  bis  un 
rip,  Henachem  ben-Cheliio,  Joseph  Csraalwndonedthe 
allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  of  which  his  own 
father  was  a  Kreat  defender,  and  devoted  his  talents  lo 
a  simple  and  grammatical  interpretation  nfthe  RiMi 
eal  teitt.  His  commentaries,  which  extend  ov^r  near- 
ly the  whole  Old  Tetitaniont,  are  di9tinicni''bed  for  Iot- 
iial  leqaence  and  Incid  diction,  but  of  most  of  them 
fragments  only  have  thus  far  been  printed.  His 
titosset  npon  Rashi's  com  i  enlary  on  the  Penlateocb 
("■^•pJl  CI'^D)  have  mostly  liei-n  printed  by  Geiger 
(ZrilMtir.  Iv,  fsS-lO  [StuttK,  1830];  see  bis  ReitrHgt 
i^jad.  Lit.  p.  17  [lb.  1847]),  and  some  of  them  nndcr 


published  nl  Frankfort  on  tbe  Maine,  1087,  folio.  See 
Rapaport  in  the  Helirev  annual  CJlled  Kerrm  Chmrd 
(^^^n  S'^S.  vii,  4,  etc.);  Zuni,  DU  GalltiJ!autliclken 
Vanrage  drr  Jalm  (p.  396  -TOS) ;  Steinschneider,  Cilta 
l-'Sat  Libromra  HebnrorUM  in  Bibliothrca  Badlnmi 
(Berlin,  1863-60,  col.  2600,  S604  ;  Kitto,  Cgclop.  i,  444). 
Caraba'Blon  (&apaffaai^f  V.  r.  ■Pnflnniuip. 
Vulg.  ,1/aHmntt).  a  name  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  aj)  us 
one  of  the  "sons"  of  Maanl  (BanI)  that  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  alter  the  exile,  and  apparently  corre- 
sponding to  tbe  CiiKM.iTH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Helirew  text 
(Ezra  X,  35),  altboui:l>  the  list  is  hero  ^reutly  corrupt. 
Cataoalla  or  C.\iiacai,ld8  (pn>perly  Marcds 
Adheuos  Antoninus  llAsaiASUs),  a  Roman  emper- 
or     He  was  eon  ofOie  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 

I  and  was  born  at  Lyonn  \  U  I8d  The  name  Caracalla 
never  appears  on  medala  but  was  a  nickname  ftnm 
bis  long-hooded  tunic  made  tn  the  fushion  of  the 
Ganls,  and  so  called  m  their  laiigii^e  "After  hlj 
fithers   death,   A  D 

1  ill,  he  ascended  tbe 


"ith  hu  Irother  Pi 
liiis  Septimius  Anto 
nus  Gita,  whom  he 
trrwatil  caused  (o 
murdered  Haiing 

bribed  the  Pncloriuns 

peror,  Caracalln  ne^t 
directed  his  cruelty 
against  all  tbe  adhe 
rents  of  Gets,  of  w  hom 
tsrenti  thoiisanl  of 
iiolh  sevei— including 
tbe  great  jurist  Pa[  in- 
Innumerable 


Burt  of  CataeaUa. 


acts  of  oppression  and  rolibery  were  employed  lo  raise 

pot,  and  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  his  famous  constitn- 
tion,  he  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  all  bis  tree 
lubjeclB  not  citizens— who  formed  the  majority,  eepe- 
!billy  In  the  provinces — but  «mply  In  order  to  levy  a 
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grratar  unonnt  of  (ucw  on  tqImuoi  ■nd  beriCagep, 
wbich  nfn  paid  oaly  bv  citiieaa.  In  bi«  campugns 
ha  imitated  it  one  tima  Alaxandcr,  at  another  time 
SuUb  ;  while  hla  main  alijecC  nan  to  oppresi  and  cx- 
hmuit  the  provinrca,  which  hjd  Iwon  In  »  n""' i"™""* 
iparad  by  the  tyranny  of  forinur  empenira.  In  217  he 
-TU  uiatuiinatnl,  at  the  ini-ti^liiin  of  Macriniu,  pra- 
hct  of  the  I'mitorLinp,  by  nnc  of  his  vet;,-ranB  Dain«l 
Hirtialio,  on  the  tfth  of  April,  217,  on  tbe  way  fTom 
Eilctiij  to  C.itrhie.  ,  Hiatorinna  piint  tha  lire  of  Cara- 
eulU  in  tlie  (lurluiit  colors.  Anung  the  building  of 
Carjcalla  in  Rome,  the  baths— TberniB  Canic.IIie— 
n?ar  Porta  Capeni,vtere  most  celelirjted,  and  their 
rnna  are  atill  inagniHcent."  Catmcalla,  cruel  to  man- 
iJn'l,  was  yet  indiffbrent  to  re1ii,'ion,  and  during  bli 
rei^  no  new  penecutiani  were  devised  k-ainst  the 
(Jiiriiilians.  SpsrtUnm  (Vita  Ciiraa^i,  i.-707)  tella  a 
story  of  his  being  greitly  eflectcd,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  on  hearing  thjt  a  Jewish  Ihiv  had  tieen  pnniKlied 
for  his  religion.  From  a  passage  in  Tcrtiillian  (nd 
^eapulan,  cap.'V)  it  is  infcrreil  that  Coracslla  had  a 
Christiin  nurse,— Chambers's  Eiuyc.;  Lardnor,  ll'.irfa, 
vii,  310-8:2;  Gibbon,  Dtc.  aadF<iU(fii.  Mi1man),ch.  vi. 

CaraccioU.  Gale^mo,  marquis  of  Vico,  one  of 
the  esrliesl  nnd  mngt  distinguished  followers  of  the 
Reformatian  in  Italy.  Bom  in  Naples,  in  lolT,  of  a 
noble  f.imily,  which  hsd  given  wanion  to  (he  Arid 
and  cardinals  to  the  Churrh,  be  be^n  life  with  the 
most  UrillLinl  prosjwcts.  Married  at  twenty  to  Vitto- 
rla,danghler  ofthedukeof  NoTera.hehad  liy  her  six 
eblldren.  In  1541  be  heard  Peter  Martyr,  end  after 
a  long  and  piinful  investigation.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
tressint  conviction  that  he  would  have  lo  leB\-e  fam- 
ily, friends,  home,  and  wealth  in  abandoning  Rome, 
he  liecjme  a  Protestant,  and  in  1651  escaped  In  Gene- 
va. Ilia  Esther,  his  nncle  cinlinal  (.'arjITd,  liis  wife, 
and  his  children  imughl  for  many  ycjrs  U>  change  his 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  In  Geneva  lie  acquired  the  en- 
tire coiilidenee  of  C.ilvin.  wlin  dodicutod  to  him  his 
Tommenlaryon  I  Corintbi  ins  (MiC  Th.l>Kt,p.  iOS). 
He  died  in  greut  p^ace.  15H(i.  His  life,  hy  HullAno, 
will  be  found  in  the  .Va"am  fM^ritum,  viii,  1748,  p. 
519;  and,  abridged,  in  Gorlcs,  Sprimen  lln'ia  Itrfor- 
iiinfat(Lui{d.  Bal.i;6.i.  4Ui).  See  M 'Crie,  flyji 
in  Italy;  Henog,  /fai/-£'nryt(n;ikl>,  ii,  674. 

Caraltea.     See  Karaitkb. 

CBTamuel  f./ai"  *  /^jW-moW,  ■  Spinlsh  theoliv 
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giao,  WHS  bom  at  Madrid,  May  23,  IGDG.  lie  Iceime 
a  Cistercian,  and  after  eeveral  prefermenta,  among 
which  was  the  abbey  of  Melroae.  in  Scotland,  wu 
made  vicar  general  of  the  archbisbopric  of  Prague 
When  tbe  Swedes,  in  1648,  besieged  the  city.  C^ra- 
muel,  forgetting  his  episcopal  character,  set  himaelf  at 
tbe  head  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  baUlr-lield. 
His  services  were  reworded  hy  the  emperor  with  a  ci'l- 
lar  of  gold.  In  1657  he  waa  made  bishop  nf  Camiiag- 
DSs  in  Naples,  which  he  resigned  in  167S,  but  ^ftcrwan] 
became  L)Lshop  of  Vigevano,  in  tlie  Miltne«,  where  ho 
died,  Sept.  S,  1ije2.  He  was  "a  men  of  vast  but  ill- 
digesled  lanrnin;;,  with  sn  ili-remiloted  ima/ination. 
His  moral  theology  {Thtolo^  Mnra&i,  Lonvaln.  1643, 
Tol.)  is  so  universally  decried  that  even  Romonista 
have  censured  it.  He  taught  that  the  commandment* 
of  tbe  Decalogue  are  not  immutable  in  their  nature, 
and  that  God  is  able  to  change  or  dispense  with  them, 
SB  in  cases  of  theft,  aduilert-.  etc. ;  he  also  held  that 
the  smallest  degree  of  proAiiWi/ji  justified  any  criminal 
action."  A  list  of  bis  numerous  writings  {%~  vol- 
umes) is  given  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  fiiUi>(Acci  Hiwp. 
Nota, — jVone.  fl'oj.  GHeriJt,  viii,  eGS. 

Caransa.    See  Cabrahea. 

Catavau.  the  Arabic  name  for  a  body  of  pilgrims 
or  merchants  travelling  in  the  East.  Oriental*  who 
have  occasion  lo  journey — whether  fcr  pleasure,  relig- 
ion, or  profil — usually  do  so  in  companies,  for  the  aake 
of  society  a*  well  as  protection.  Hence  the  most  mot- 
ley associations  may  tahe  place.  Thei'  nflen  consist 
of  hundreds  of  [lersonB,  mTistly  mounted  on  camels, 
wliich  (includinif  Ihnsa  for  luggage)  frequently  amount 

all  parts  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  AraMa,  especially 
through  tbe  sandy  deserts.  They  march  at  first  dis- 
orderly, but  after  a  short  period  oif  pracUce  with  great 
regularity,  mostly  by  night,  in  companies  wbicb  ore 
each  kept  to^^etbcr  by  ■  large  beacon-fire  on  tbe  top 
otita  own  peculi^T  standard.  Much  time  is  consumed 
in  packing  and  unpacking;  but  when  Ibis  confused 
scene  of  preparation  is  over,  they  travel  with  great 

inifonnity  (see  Ezek.  xli,  S)  from  about  eiyht  RU. 

midnight  (Luke  xi,  6, 6).     In  the  cooler  su- 

sons  iney  journey  by  day,  nnly  halting  for  a  brief  r»- 
post  at  niion.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  the  usnal  da^'a 
stage  (Homemann,  p.  160),  or  ahont  17  to  30  milea. 
See  Travki.i.rr. 
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1.  Commercial  Cararans. — The  earliest  of  these  on 
record  is  thut  to  which  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen.  xxxvii), 
consisting  of  Ishmaelites  (ver.  25),  Midiunites  (ver. 
38),  and  Medanites  (ver.  86,  Heb.),  who  were  on  the 
high-road  through  Dothan  to  the  mart  of  Egypt  with 
the  spices  of  India  and  Hadranmut  (  V^incent,  Commerce 
Olid  Samgaiion  of  the  AnHen  «,  ii,  262).  Such  often 
avail  themselves  at  the  present  day  of  the  second  class 
of  caravans  mentioned  below.     See  Commerce. 

2.  Jieliffunu  Caravan*. — Such  companies  of  pilgrims 
piss  re^larly  along  the  route  (hence  termed  the  Haj) 
to  Mecca,  four  each  year;  on 3  from  Cairo,  consisting 
of  Birbars,  a  second  of  Turks  from  Damascus,  a  third 
of  Persians  from  Babylon,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Indi:ins  from  Zibith,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
"Bed  Sea.  They  are  under  the  strictest  discipline,  a 
chief  or  hajAi  bein^  in  command,  and  five  officers  hav- 
ing respactivel}'  charge  of  the  march,  th3  hilt,  tho 
servants  and  cattle,  the  baggage,  and  the  commissa- 
riat The  ky'feer,  or  guide,  is  also  an  indispensable 
conpanion — a  person  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  rout?,  the  wells,  the  hostile  or  friendly  tribes,  and 
other  features  on  the  routs,  but  also  skillod  in  the  sign^ 
of  the  we  ithsr,  and  an  individual  of  general  sagacity 
and  fidelity.     See  Pilgrim. 

Thsse  large  travelling  masses  illustrate  many  fea- 
tares  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  £g>'pt. 
They,  too,  had  their  leader,  Muses,  and  were  divided 
into  twelve  companies,  each  with  its  chief  (N^nm.  vii), 
so'l  ranged  under  its  dintinctive  banner  (N'um.  ii,  2). 
Thay  set  out  in  tumult  (Exod.  xii,  11),  but  were  soon 
reduced  to  almost  military  order,  starting  at  the  blast 
of  trumpets  (Num.  x,  2, 5),  under  the  guide  of  the  fiery 
pillar  (q.  v.).  Hence,  too,  the  anxiety  of  Moses  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  Hobab  (q.  v.)  as  guide.     See  Ex- 

ODR. 

The  processions  of  Israelites  to  their  national  festi- 
vils  at  Jerusalem  were  probably  made  up  very  much 
after  the  caravan  style,  villages  and  acquaintances 
tri veiling  together  by  companies.  Hence  the  youth- 
fid  Saviour  was  not  missed  until  the  party  halted  at 
uij^bt  (Lnke  ii,  44)  at  a  place  which  tradition  fixes 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Munro,  Summer 
Bwibie^  i,  265);  for  the  first  day's  journey  is  always  a 
short  one.     See  Caravanserai. 

Caravanaerai,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  building  for 
ths  accommodation  of  strangers  in  sequestered  plices, 
while  khan  is  the  nsual  designation  of  a  similar  stmc- 
ture  situated  in  or  near  town;*.     See  Khan. 

In  Uie  days  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  such  provision  for  travellers,  for  we 
find  Abraham  looking  out  for  their  entertainment 
(Gen.  xxiii),  and  the  visitors  of  Lot  proposed  to  lodge 
in  the  street,  apparanlly  as  a  matter  of  course  (Gen. 
ccix,  2),  just  as  modern  Orientals  often  do,  wrapped  in 
their  hykes,  although  in  Arab  towns  generalh'  the 
stranger  is  conducted  by  the  sheik  to  the  menzU,  where 
he  is  provided  for  the  night  (La  Roqne,  De  la  Palet- 
tia€y  p.  124.  In  Ei:ypt,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
l)een  some  such  building  (Gen.  xlii,  27),  probably  only 
a  rade  shed.  The  innkeepers  in  that  coun^  were 
usually  women  (Herod,  ii,  38),  just  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Hebrew  spies  (.Josh,  ii,  1);  apparently  women  of 
easy  virtue  (Heb.  xi,  31 ;  James  ii,  25),  if  not  abso- 
lutelv  courtesans.  See  Harlot.  In  the  times  of 
Christ  and  hb  apostles,  inns  must  have  been  common 
in  Palestine,  yet  the  frequent  injunction  contained  in 
the  Epistles  to  entertain  strangers  (e.  g.  Heb.  xiii.  2 ; 
Rom.  xii,  3)  show  that  they  were  ver^*  inadequate  in 
th^ir  arrangements.  See  Hospitality.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  under  two  names,  TravSoxtiov^ 
or  house  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  guests,  where 
the  good  Samaritan  took  the  wounded  stranger  (Luke 
X,  34) ;  i^obably  a  building  like  the  modern  comfort- 
\2*»  and  unfurnished  ones  on  the  great  Eastern  routes 
of  travel,  with  a  host  (or  janitor),  however,  who,  on 
urgent  occasions,  will  Aimisfa  supplies  to  the  sick  and 


destitute.  The  other  word  is  fcaraXi;;ia,  properly  the 
upper  riom  reserved  in  large  houses  for  quests  (^Mark 
xiv,  14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11),  and  also  applied  to  the  plac j 
where  the  nativity  occurred  (Luke  ii,  7).  The  tradi- 
tion connects  this  event  with  a  cave  (Justin  Martyr, 
Diai.  c.  Tryph.  p.  803 ;  Origen,  cont.  Cels.\  and  the  spot, 
ais  such,  is  still  pointed  out.  See  Bethlehem.  But 
this  is  oppoeed  to  all  the  circumstances  and  usages  <}f 
the  case.  The  exact  distinction  between  this  and  the 
previous  term  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  edit- 
or of  the  Pictori.d  BiU  (note  iu  loc.)  suggests  the  most 
probable  expLmation,  that  the  stable,  in  the  retirement 
of  which  Mary  brou^clit  forth  the  Saviour,  was  one  of 
the  stalls  running  alon^  the  outside  of  the  building, 
behind  the  apartments  destined  for  the  guests;  and 
that  the  **  manger"  (q.  v.),  or  (^uryrj,  was  not  the  crib 
or  contrivance  for  this  purpose  known  to  us  (for  such 
are  not  used  in  the  Ea^t),  but  simply  the  projection  of 
the  floor  of  the  guest-room  into  the  cattle-shed,  which 
was  pro'  ably  lower  on  the  ground  (see  Strong's  Har^ 
many  and  JCxpjs.  qfthe  Goapelt,  p.  14).     See  Inn. 
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Modem  Oriental  Caraviijuerai. 

Oriental  **inns,**  whether  called  khans  or  caravan*, 
serais,  are  not  at  all  comparal)le,  in  point  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  with  modem  hotel  accommodations, 
nor  have  they  the  least  resemblance  to  the  character 
and  appurtenances  of  a  respectable  tavern.  A  khan  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town ; 
and  caravanserais,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, are  generally  disposed  at  regular  stages  alon«^ 
public  roads,  especially  the  mercantile  and  pilgrim 
thoroughfares,  according  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  usually  been  built  by  rich  merchants 
for  trading  purposes,  or  by  wealthy  devotees  as  an  act 
of  religious  munificence.  At  a  distance  they  resem- 
ble a  castellated  fort,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  are 
found  to  be  a  simple  quadrangular  building,  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall,  usually  about  100  yards  on  each  side, 
and  about  20  feet  high,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fiiont  there  is  a  large  arched  en- 
trance, with  a  porter's  lodge  on  one  or  both  sides,  and 
apartments  for  the  better  class  over  it,  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  The  interior  is  an  open  space  for  cattle,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  with  a  well  or  fountain  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  inner  court-yard  are  piazzas 
opening  every  few  yards  into  arched  recesses  or  al- 
coves for  travellers,  having  an  inner  door  communi- 
cating with  a  small  oblong  chamber,  sometimes  light- 
ed at  the  farther  end,  but  entirely  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, shelves,  or  closets.  These  cells  are  intended  for 
dormitories,  bnt  travellers  usually  prefer  the  open 
door-way,  which  is  either  paved  or  level  and  hard 
earth,  and  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  general 
area  of  the  court.  These  sets  of  rooms  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  three 
sides  there  is  a  large  hall  for  general  assemblages ;  at 
the  end  of  each  side  is  a  staircase  for  ascending  to  the 
flat  roof  for  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  landscape. 
These  lodging  -  chambers  are  thus  usually  on  the 
ground-floor ;  but  in  the  few  buildings  which  have 
two  stories,  the  lower  rooms  are  used  for  servants, 
storage,  etc.,  while  the  upper  story  serves  for  the  trav- 
ellers themselves.  Sometimes  also  the  porter's  lo<lge 
aflbrds  a  supply  of  commodities  for  their  use,  and 
cooks  are  occasionallv  found  in  attendance.  Gener- 
ally,  however,  the  accommodations  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description — bare  walls,  rooms  filled  with 
dirt  and  vermin,  and  no  cooking  apparatus  to  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  The  traveller  must  do  all 
his  own  work,  and  even  furnish  his  own  subsistence. 
His  baggage  most  supply  his  bed,  his  clothing  must 
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b«  bis  covering.  He  it  muall;  obllpil  to  content 
btnuelf  with  such  cold  food  ot  froiu  u  he  bw  bimaelf 
UroDght.  His  uutac  ihould  therefon  eonsiit  at  lust 
of  the  following  articUi :  a  carpet,  a  mittFEU,  a  blan- 
ket, two  BBucepani  with  lids,  mtilained  within  each 
other!  two  diihen,  two  platee,  etc.,  a  coffee-pot,  all  of 
well-^nned  capper;  aUa  a  >m*II  wooden  box  for  lalt 
and  pepper,  a  n>uDd  leather  table,  which  he  Buapenda 
trom  Ills  uddle,  email  leather  Lotties  or  bagi  for  oil, 
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rice,  dried  raluni,  datea,  and,  above  eU 

•»«»■ 

berriee,  with  a  roaate 

tanda 

wooden  mortar  to 

pound 

all  thi.  is  in 

additi 
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roviiiotii  aa  be 

efer  or  can  con>-e 

nientlT 

cany 

The  porter 

aoce  can  only  be  relied 
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to  ebow  him 

ie  chair 

her,  aril  perhapa 

funiiah 

liiiD 
Utler 

riih  a  key.     I 
i»  Beneraliy  a 

deT 

of  sickiKU,  howe. 

er,  the 

n  aet  ■  broken  limb.      See  Car.i- 


Carbtiacl*  la  the  Tondaring  in  the  Aath,  Vers,  of 
the  following  Hob.  and  Gr.worda:  1.  "7P>t,  tkJach', 
only  lea.  liv,  IJ  (Sept,  tfiimnXXoc.  \uU.  (lapii]  latlp- 
tat),  unae  tpartUng  gem  (from  n^,  tu  infiamt).  !. 
rpna,  bare'itlli,  on);  Enod.  xxviii,  17,  and  xizii, 
10,  a>  tbe  third  in  the  first  row  of  the  high-prieit'e 
breastplate  (Sept,  afiapaytot,  Vulg.  imaragdui,  i.  e. 
emerald) ;  or  r\^^S,  iankath',  only  Ezek.  xxviii,  IS 
(Sept.  dvi'X"'*',  Vulg.  tntara^ui).  From  the  etymol- 
ogy (p^B,  to  ,Auj|),  we  uiame  that  a  stone  of  a  bright 
coru»cant  color  is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  mo- 
raifd,  or  emeralil,  and  says  it  In  a  aort  of  precious  co- 
rundum of  strong  glasit  lustra,  a  beautiful  ureeii  color, 
with  many  degrees  of  shade,  pellucid  and  doolily  re- 
frnctiTe.  Pliny  enumerates  twelve  species  of  emer- 
ald. They  are  not  rare  in  Hgipt  (see  Urann.  de  Vril. 
SncerdoH.  p.  517  sq.),  8.  'Ai^pai,  lit,  a  coal  of  fire. 
Tabit  xiii,  17 ;  Ecclua.  ixxii,  i.  4.  The  carbuncle  is 
thought  l>y  nuiny  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  '^Bi,  <■»'- 
;>Vi:("emeraK"EiDd.xxviii,ia;  xxxix.Ili  Eiek. 
xxvii.  16:  ixviii,  13).  See  Ehkkai.d.  L'nder  the 
name  "  carliDncle"  are  comprehended  eeverul  brilli.int 
red  stones  of  the  clay  bmily  wbicb  resemble  a  itinw. 
ing  coul,  sucb  aa  the  mby,  the  garnet,  the  spinel,  but 
|«rticulurly  the  uimiwiin,  that  is,  the  nolile  Oriental 
gjmct,  a  trrinsparent  red  stimo  with  a  violet  shade 
anil  strong  glacs  luxtie.  Proliablv  It  is  not  so  hard  as 
the  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
co«tI,v  of  tbe  precious  sloaea  of  red  cohir,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  so  bard  that  engravings  cannot  easily  he 
made  in  it  ( KosenmUler,  Alltrlk.  iv,  1,  04).  In  the 
present  state  of  uar  knowledge  respecting  the  ancient 
Hebrew  mlneraloiry,  it  is  iinpoasible  to  determine  with 
precision  what  particular  gem  is  denoted  by  either  of 
Ibese  terms,  alilinugh  they  all  evidently  ware  precious 
stones  of  a  brilliant  fiery  hue.     See  Gem. 

Cv'Cas  (lleb.  O?^?,  Karkai'.  comp.  tbe  Sanscrit 
kartofa,  aerere  ;   Sept.  eo/JiiJ  T.  r.  Hapniia,  Vnlg, 


Charrhai),  tbe  last  named  of  the  aeren  ennachs 
('chamberlains")  in  the  harem  of  Ahasnem*  (Xerx- 
es), who  were  directed  to  bring  queen  Yashti  into  the 
royal  convivial  patty  (Eatb.  i,  10).    B.C.  483. 

Caicsoe  (n;i»,  nlsBa,  n^n:,  *i»,  wru/io),  ih* 

dead  body  of  a  man  or  beast  (Josh,  riil,  20 ;  Ita.  xlv, 
19 ;  Heb.  Ill,  17,  etc.).  Aci-ordinE  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
any  IsnieUte  became  ceremoniall.v  nnelcan  nnlil  the 
evening  (and  in  turn  rendered  whatever  bo  touched 
uncleun,  Hug.  ii,  14  i  comp.  Num.  xix,  ii),  by  (unwit- 
ting) contact,  under  any  rircumslancen,  with  a  dead 
animal  of  the  "  nnelean"  clafs  (l*v.  v,  i;  xi,  8  sq.  ; 
comp.  Deut.  liv,  8),  or  wilb  any  "clean"  animal,  ill 
case  it  bad  not  been  regularly  slain  ecconling  (o  tbo 
prescrilwd  mode  (l^v.  xi,  B9  si].).  The  eating  of  any 
(clean)  beast  that  had  died  on  accidental  or  natural 
death  was  still  more  strictly  forbidden  (I«*.  x^ii. 
8;  comp.  Eiek,  iy,  14;  xliv,  81);  but  it  miKhl  M 
sold  as  food  to  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xlv,  2).  Carrion 
was  doulitlcss  buried  or  Ijumed.     On  Hbo  sepaltnre  of 


«  HOMI 


caBe(Jer.  xxxvi,  RO;  Psa.  Ixxlx,  a)vTas  cnnalderedbj- 
the  incienla  the  bright  of  indignity  and  misfortuan 
(Vir;il,  ^h.  x.  663).  See  Burial.  The  Levilieal 
eniictments  respecting  all  dead  Indies  evidently  had 
tbeir  orltpn  In  sanitary  reasons  in  a  climate  so'llal  Ie 
to  pestilence  (tlicbaell^,  jVos.  Ktcht,  iv,  809  sq.).  On 
the  incident  of  the  beehive  In  the  skeleton  (Judg.  xiv, 
8).  see  Dkk.  On  ibe  allusion  to  the  vullureV  scent 
r.>r  putrid  flesh,  Matt,  xxiv,  28  (Loder,  fie  oulitri-a 
jHiliiifo,  ab  agailU  Hnniuni'  ducrrpeBdo,  Argent.  1715  ; 
Rechenberg,  lit  adtigio  CAriifi,  etc.,  Lipa.  169G),  sc« 

Car'cbainlB  (1  Esdr.  i,  !6).     See  Cakchehib». 

Car'cliemlsll  (llab.  KartemiA',  1D'"OSns,  pro!., 
fort  of  CTeB^osi;  SepL  \ap/ai(  T.  r.  ILap^aii,,t  ia 
JfT.,  but  omits  in  Chron.  and  Iaa„  Xaprnfii'^  in  1 
R-dr.  i,  6).  mi>ntioned  In  Isa.  x,  9  among  other  pliccn 
in  Syria  which  had  been  aubdued  by  an  AuyriaD  kinj^ 
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probably  Tiglatb-piloser.  That  Carchemish  wa^  a 
stronghold  on  the  Euphrates  appears  from  the  title  of 
a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  £«!ypt  (xlvi,  2): 
"Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
vhich  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Carchemish,  and 
vhich  Kebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  over- 
threw, in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Jo- 
giah,  king  of  Judah/'  i.  e.  B.C.  606.  According  to  2 
Cbron.  XXXV,  20,  Necho  had  advanced  with  his  ally 
Joeiah,  the  father  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babyloni- 
ans, on  the  Euphrates,  to  take  Carchemish,  B.C.  609. 
These  two  circumstances — the  position  of  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  its  being  a  frontier  town,  ren- 
der it  protiable  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p. 
199)  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to  a  city  which  the 
Greeks  called  KipK/jmop,  the  Latins  Cereusktm^  and 
the  Arabs  Kerhesiyek  (Schultens,  Index,  Geogr.  s.  v. ; 
Ritter,  Erdk.  xi,  695) ;  for  this  too  la}'  on  the  western 
bink  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cha- 
^loras  (comp.  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv,  21 ;  Cellarii  NotU. 
ii,  715  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Sitppltm.  p.  1352  sq.).  It  was  a 
liirge  city,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  in 
tile  time  of  the  Romans,  were  occasionally  renewed,  as 
this  was  the  remotest  outpost  of  their  empire,  toward 
the  Euphzates,  in  the  direction  of  Persia  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiii,  5 ;  Zozim.  iii,  12;  Procop.  BeU.  Pen.  ii, 
5;  comp.  Procop.  /Ed'f.  i,  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  18,  fi).  Car- 
chemish is  named  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
which  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to 
B.C.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damas- 
Gos  to  tiie  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireb-jik ;  it  is  also 
mentbned  on  the  E<ryptian  hieroglyphical  sculptures 
(Layard,  srf  sup.  p.  805,  538).  At  the  point  where  the 
Khabur  (tho  ancient  Chebar)  joins  the  Euphrates, 
there  are  large  mounds  on  both  banks  of  the  former 
river,  marking  the  sites  of  old  cities,  or  perhaps  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  one  great  cilr.  The  mound  on  tho 
ri{;ht  bank  is  crowned  with  a  modern  Arab  village, 
called  Aha  Serai,  or  "  Father  of  Palaces"  (Cheeney, 
Euj^  Erp.  i,  118).  It  stands  on  a  narrow  wedge- 
shaped  plain,  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Prooopius*s  description  of  Ctrce- 
siam,  who  says  that  its  fortifications  had  the  form  of  a 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  the  Chabnr  and  Euphrates 
(Bdl.  Pert,  ii,  5).  This  seems  to  be  the  true  site  of 
Tarchemish.  It  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  found  in  it  two  hundred 
Jews  (Early  TraveU  in  Pal.  p.  93).  According  to  oth- 
en,  however  (following  the  8yriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions), it  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  oc- 
cupying neariy  Uie  site  of  the  later  Mabug,  or  Hierap- 
olis.  Dr.  Hinks  maintains,  from  his  reading  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptionB,  that  the  true  site  of  Carchemish 
is  at  or  near  Bir,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  about  2CI0  milee  higher  up  than  it  is  generally 
thoQght  to  be  {Jour,  .Sae.  IM.  July,  1854,  p.  408).  Still 
less  probable  is  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Cadgtit 
of  Herodotufl  (see  Hetnii  Ditaertt,  Saer.  Amst.  1726,  p. 
23).    See  Calneh. 

Cardinal  (rardinaiis,  principal ;  from  cardo,  a 
hinge),  the  title  of  an  eminent  class  of  dignitaries  in 
the  Roman  Church,  so  styled  as  if  the  axle  or  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  turns ; 
or  as  they  have,  fhmi  the  pope's  grant,  the  binge  and 
gOTemment  of  the  Komish  Church.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  states  the  derivation  from  cardo^  a  hinge,  as  fol- 
lows: Sieaiper  eardtnetn  volvUw  ostiitm  domns,  ita  su- 
per kct  Sedfg  Apogtoliea,  iotiut  Ecclente  ostium,  quietcU 
ei  Mu^tufatur  (see  Dnfresne,  s.  v.  cardinal's). 

1.  Cardhud  Priests^  etc.  —  In  early  days  the  name 
cardinal  waa  nsed  with  great  latitude  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Its  first  definite  application  was  to  the  prin- 
cipal priests  of  the  parishes  of  Rome ;  the  chief  priest 
<)f  a  parish,  next  to  a  bishop,  l)eing  presbyter  cardinal 
l*^  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  priests  who  had 
no  church.    It  is  uncertain  when  the  term  was  first 


applied,  but  it  seems  that  Stephen  IV  (770)  was  the  first 
who  selected  seven  bishops  out  of  the  number  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  cardinal,  oblig- 
ing them  to  say  mass  every  Sunday  in  St.  Peter's. 
Leo  IV,  in  a  council  of  Rome  held  in  858,  calls  them 
predyteros  sui  cardinis,  and  their  churches  parochias 
cardinaUs.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  priests  and 
deacons  of  other  cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title 
of  cardinal,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy ;  but  the 
popes  subsequently  ordained  that  none  but  those  whom 
they  had  chosen  should  be  honored  with  that  title. 
Among  those  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the 
seven  bishops  suburbicarUy  who  took  their  titles  from 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops 
were  called  hehdumadarii,  because  they  attended  the 
pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardinals 
took  part  with  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the 
pope,  who  was  generally  chosen  from  their  number. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II,  A.D.  1059 
(see  below),  that  the  body  of  cardinals,  as  such,  had  a 
proper  existence  as  a  recognised  branch  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system. 

2.  College  of  Cardinals. — "  The  college  of  Cardinals, 
in  its  origin,  was  nothing  else  than  the  council  which, 
according  to  the  canons,  every  metropolitan  was  obliged 
to  consult,  and  in  which,  during  a  vacancy,  all  the 
metropolitan  powers  resided,  viz.,  the  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops,  and  the  chapter  of  the  metropolitan 
church ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  college 
would  share  in  the  supreme  glory  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  every  other  church  partici- 
pated in  the  honor  of  its  particular  metropolitan.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  a  long  time  that  the  cardinalate 
attained  to  its  present  excessive  and  usurped  degree 
of  power  and  dignity.  In  the  Synod  of  Rome,  under 
Benedict  VIII,  in  1015,  the  cardinals,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons still  si/ned  after  the  bishops,  and  the  cardin/1- 
bishops  after  other  bishops  of  older  standing  in  tho 
order  than  themselves;  but  in  1050  we  find  a  vast 
change,  for  Huml>ertiis,  bishop  of  Silva  Candida,  who 
was  a  cardinal-bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome,  took  preco- 
dence  at  Constantinople  of  the  archbishop  of  Amalfi ; 
and  from  that  time  we  perceive  the  cardinal-bishops, 
and  soon  even  the  priests  and  deacons,  arrogating  to 
themselves  that  precedence  over  all  other  ecclesiasticul 
dignitaries  which  they  now  possess.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  without  resistance.  Thus,  in  1440,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  allow  to  the  car- 
dinal-archbishop  of  York  the  precedence  which  he 
claimed ;  whereupon  Pope  Eugenius  IV  wrote  to  the 
former,  reprehending  him  for  his  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  cardinalate  had  been  instituted  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  cardinals, 
who,  with  the  pope,  governed  the  Universal  Church, 
and  sat  in  judgment  upon  bishops,  was,  past  all  doubt, 
greater  than  that  of  even  patriarchs,  who  had  jurisdic* 
tion  over  only  a  part  of  the  Church,  and  Arom  whom 
there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  same 
dispute  occurred  between  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Cra- 
cow and  the  primate  of  Gneana  in  1<{49.  As  time 
went  on,  these  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  college  in- 
creased :  we  find  the  cardinals  saying  to  Pope  Pius, 
Cardmaks  pares  RegUnu  haberi;  so  the  cardinal  of  Pa- 
via,  in  several  places,  Cardincdem  .  .  .  cvjus  digmtas 
antefertur  BegUms.  In  1561  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise  refused  to  give  precedence  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  mval.  To  such  an  excess  had  this  arro- 
gance  and  grasping  at  dignity  attained  in  the  sixteenth 
century*,  that  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  I^teran, 
under  Leo  X,  in  1512,  came  to  the  resolution  either  to 
keep  away  altogether,  or  to  negative  every  proposi- 
tion, until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 

"The  Council  of  Rome,  under  Nicolas  II,  1059, 
grants  to  the  college  of  Cardinals,  or  rather  (can.  i)  to 
the  cardinal-bishops,  the  principal  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  pope ;  and,  according  to  Peter  Damhinus,  the 
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nlertion  of  a  pope  cnnlnty  to  tba  opinion  of  the  cudi- 1 

ii&l-liliboiM  Wat  null.  pMDdulpbui  rcnwrkt.  with  re-  . 
i;.LTd  to  tlie  clecUon  of  UeluiuB  II,  th>t  ilthoai^b  aU  ' 
tbe  cardinaU,  tiergy,  and  people  hud  »  voice  in  the ! 
elecliOD,  Uie  cardln^il-liinliopa  ulune  had  tbe  right  ut  ' 
•ppruving  or  dUap^rovlnj  the  election,  and  cnnsecrmt-  ; 

the  papacy.  Pius  IV  iweuie  U>  have  been  the  firnt 
who  restricted  the  election  to  the  oardinala  onlj" 
(Landon,  tJccl.  Dielionary,  a.  v.). 

3.  Xuraber  of  CariMdt.—ln  VAi\  there  were  tweu- ' 
ly,  nnd  attar  tbe  death  of  Clement  VI,  in  1862,  the 
caidinola  resolred  that  that  numlier  nhould  not  lie  ex- 
i-eedcd.  In  1378,  at  the  electlun  of  L'riian  VI,  there 
were  twenty-three.  The  Council  of  B.ale  fixed  the , 
number  at  tirentf-lbur,  and  tba  toilets  Itaelf  appeara  . 
to  hare  been  atl  along  very  Jbiloua  of  an  increaae  to ' 
ita  numbera.  However,  Leo  X  set  the  example  of  a  ' 
Inrge  Increase,  creatio);  in  one  day  thirty-one  new  car- 1 
dinalu,  hi  order  to  ncutrjliie  tbe  opposition  made  to  | 
bim  liy  a  cardinal  who  had  formed  a  party  in  the  col-  ' 
le^e.  The  bull  Conpocfi,  in  1655.  lixed  the  number 
nt  forty,  and  furbade  to  create  more.  But  the  college 
haa  lince  been  enlarged  to  seventy  nienibora,  the  num- 
ber at  which  it  waa  finally  fixed  by  Iho  bull  of  Pope 
Sixtua  V  in  16N6:  aix  of  these  are  biahopa,  tlfty  , 
prieala,  and  fourteen  ilesconl.  The  number  of  cardi-  . 
nai-hisbopa  waa  at  liret  aeven,  but  it  waa  ahortly  after- 
ward altered  (u  aix,  at  which  it  hns  over  aince  remain- 
ed. I'heae  biahopa,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  oOlclats 
as  the  pope's  vicars  al  the  altar  of  St.  SbtIout,  in  the 
church  of  latetan,  or  assist  the  pDntiff  when  be  offici-  ^ 
atea  in  person.  The  cardinal-hiahnpa  in  ISGT  were 
Iklario  Mallei,  liishop  of  Oatia  and  Velletri,  July  2,  ' 
1832 ;  Con«taiitino  Patrlzl,  bishop  uf  Porto  and  St.  Ru-  , 
tins,  June  23, 1834 ;  I.nigi  Amat,  bishop  of  Palaatrina,  , 
Mav  19,  1S37;  Anthony  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  liiahop 
of  rraHtali,  Jan.  23,1844;  Girolamo  d' Andrea,  Man-h 
1.%  185-2 ;  Ludovico  Alfieri,  bishop  of  Albino.  April  21, 
1345.  A  list  of  the  cardi nal-prieaU  and  nnlinal-dea- 
COBB  is  given  in  the  AUatuic  Se  (ia&a  and  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  almanaca  annnallv.  I 

4.  CoUane.— The  dresa  of  a  raidinal  la  a  red  FOn- 
tine,  a  rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red  haL 
The  cardlnala  began  lo  wear  the  red  bat  it  the  Coun- 
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E.  TU  Sigh  of  the  cardinals,  DnUI  the  time  of  Ur- 
ban VIII,  waa  Moil  llliuttioH!  that  pope,  boweRr^ 
Jan.  10, 1630,  granted  to  all  the  cardiDuls  Ous  title  of 
Emintnct.  'Ihe  cardinal-biahop  are  titled  Enumemiii. 
litn.  A  carriage  and  livery  servants  are  obligatioy 
parta  of  tbe  eatabliabment  of  a  caidlnaL 

6.  Form  of  makiiiff  CanUimU. — The  pope  alone  can 
elevate  any  one  to  the  iiudinalale,  which  he  does  bj 
declaring  in  the  aecret  Consistory  the  names  of  those 
whom  ha  propoeea  Co  make  cardinals,  aaying  Habtwitu 
fralrti.  He  aricrward.  in  a  public  Conaistoij',  puta 
the  red  bonnet  on  the  head  of  the  newly-appoinu^ 
cardinal,  sl)ins  him  with  tbe  cnira,  snd  creates  him 
cardinal,  with  the  form  of  words  following:  AdloMibm 
Onmipalmlu  Dri  tt  Sanda  Sedii  ApailoSeii  onuiBirnltm 
artipe  ffoltniH  rabnm,  auignt  tingmlaru  digmltd  i  eor- 
dim^atvt,  per  quod  deiignatiir,  quod  ttpqur  ad  ■aortcaa 
el  Ktngtiiiat  rffinionrat  incliaive,  pro  eiu/lalme  Ancfs 
Jidri,p7ee  ef  qmeiaie  populi  ckrialiam,  avgmnUe  tt  ttaJm 
tiacronafia  Rom/Bue  Eeclrtit  le  inlrrpitiiim  tiMibtrt 
debeat.  In  nomine  Palru  f,  el  Fitii  f,  ((  J-piriliu  Saite- 
ti  t,  Amen. 

7.  Duliri,  Prir^stt,  ilt.,  itf  CariinaU.~Tbe  legal 
rtalvt  of  cardinals,  and  their  relations  to  the  papal  see, 
are  fixed  by  the  Cerrtnom'alf  Romnmam,  l>y  the  decTt«a 
of  Trent  (srss.  nir,  enp.  1,  de  Il'fnrm.\  i>y  the  bull  of 
Sixtus  V.ReSgjiaa  Sand..  April  18, 1W7,  and  by  Uter 
papal  conalitutions.     By  Ihe  canon  of  Trent,  as  at  ove 

It  is  decreed  "  that  all  and  each  of  the  particD- 


lich  hav 


lil  of  Lyons  In  1245;  the  privilet^  was  granted  by 

tlie  cardinals  are  bound  to  slied  their  blood  In  tbe  cause 
of  the  Church,  if  need  be.  A  number  of  ai  mbolical 
ceremonies  accompany  the  investiture.  Tbe  hat  is 
given  by  the  pope's  own  hands ;  and  many  cardinals 
who  do  not  viait  Home  die  wilbont  ever  having  re-  i 
ceivedit.  The  only  exception  ia  in  favor  of  members 
of  royal  honaea,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  As  tbe  car- 
dinals, when  dreswd  In  the  sacred  vestmenir,  could 
not  wear  the  red  hat.  and  had  therefore  no  other  dis- 
tinction to  roarli  the  dinrence  between  them  and  prel- 
ates of  an  inferior  rank  except  their  plare,  Paul  II 
permitled  them  to  wear  the  red  bonnet  (nArvm  cirjnti- 
■n).  which  previously  had  been  tbe  prerogative  of  the 
pontilf  alone.  They  were  also  permitted  the  red  habit . 
br  tbe  aame  pope. 


op,  the  aame  are  alao  to  be  required  in  the  creation  of 
cardinals  of  tbe  boly  Roman  Church,  even  though 
they  be  deacons ;  whom  the  most  holy  Reman  pontiff 
rhail,  SB  fur  as  can  ronveniently  be  done,  choose  out 
of  nil  the  nationa  of  Christendom,  as  he  shall  find  per. 
acina  competent.  Finally,  the  same  holy  rynod,  moved 
1  y  the  BO  many  matt  grievous  dIRlcaltics  i^the  Church, 
cunnot  avoid  calling  to  mind  that  nothing  ie  more  nec- 
essary for  the  Church  of  God  than  that  tbe  nvoat  bW s- 
ed  Roman  pontiflTLpply  especially  here  that  aolicitnda 
which,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  owes  to  tb*  uni- 
versal Church,  that  be  lake  unto  himself,  lo  wit  ai 
cardinals,  men  the  most  select  only."  No  baitard, 
nor  ecclesiastic  »ho  hie  not  been  a  year  in  order*,  can 
be  ctiosen.  Cardinals  may  be  taken  frrm  any  conti- 
try,  but  the  pope  has  alwsvs  chosen  a  large  majority 
of  Italians.  In  October,  186fi,  of  59  cardinals,  89  were 
Italiana  by  birth.  8  Frcncbmrn,  4  Spaniards,  4  Ger- 
mans, 1  Croatian, 1  Belgian,  1  Portuguese,  and  1  Iiiab. 
man.  Tbe  rank  of  cardinal  is  nexttolhatof  pope,  and 
the  pope  is  always  chrspn  from  their  nnniber.  Sinn 
thetimeofAlexander  III  tbe  ri)fht  of  electing  the  pop* 
llMlntheCollegeufCardinals.  See  Pnpx.  The  pope 
often  employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  tbe  indi- 
vidual thus  employed  is  styled  Legate  a  Latere.  A 
cardinal-lei'ate  acted,  before  the  recent  absorption  of 
the  PapsI  States  by  Ihe  kingilom  of  Itslv,  as  governor 
of  tbe  northern  provinces  of  the  Papal  Sutes,  whkll 
thence  received  tbe  name  of  legations.  Tbe  chief  sec- 
retary ofatate,  the  Canrrfnt^.  or  minister  offinance*, 
the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  officials,  are  al- 
ways choaen  from  amont:  the  csrdiliBls.  Their  dignity 
is  held  to  placK  them  in  the  rank  ofEuropean  princea; 
and,  so  long  as  Ihe  temporal  power  of  tbe  popes  lasted, 
they  held  civil  aa  well  aa  ecclesiastical  otflees.  For 
the  CongrtiinAnBt,  i.  e.  papal  commiaNona,  which  ara 
jon  of  cardinals,  see  CoxonEOATiox, 


S.  /jto-nfttre.  — Ferraria,  Pmmta  BiUiolieTa,  ii,  99; 
Kleiner.  /M  Orig.  et  Anlvi.  elc.  CairKnaKvm;  Baddeua, 
A-  Orig.  Card.  Dignilatit  (Jena,  169a.  4to)  i  Bel,  Dt 
On'g.  ct  Antiq.  Cardmaiium  (Heidelberg,  1767,  4lo); 
Biilory  of  tie  CanHnali,  lo  Pope  Clmtml  IX,  from  Uia 
Italian (Lond.U70,fol.);  AuBiisli,i>m(Kwiffr.p.l51; 
Thomiesin,  Vet.  tt  Nor,  ttxkaa  OitcipHaa  (toI.  i,  e. 
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113);  Sifigel,  Hcmdbudk  der  AUerth&mer,  I  829;  Cole- 
man, Chrig  icM  AniiqitUies,  ch.  iii,  §  6;  Uerzog,  Jieal- 
EncyklopSeSey  ii,  577.     See  Conobeoation  ;  Cdria; 
Pope. 
Care'£h  (2  Kings  xxv,  28).     See  Kareah. 

Carem  (Kapl/i),  one  of  the  additional  group  of 
eleven  cities  of  Judah  (q.  r.)  interpolated  by  the  Sep- 
taagint  at  Josh,  xv,  69,  and  thought  to  be  the  present 
village  Ain  Karitn,  about  1^  hour  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Wilson,  Landt  of  Bible,  ii,  268;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
96, 108;  Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Re*,  p.  867-9),  but  the 
position  agrees  better  with  that  of  Bbth-haccbrem 
(q.T.). 

Cards,  John,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  in 
September,  1811.  He  studied  theolo^  in  the  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminary  of.  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
York,  Pa.  In  1832  he  was  licensed  and  ordained,  and 
immediately  became  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  in  Toric,  Pa.,  which  post  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  April  5,  1843.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear, 
compact,  earnest,  and  solemn.  In  his  manner,  looks, 
and  tones  there  was  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  but 
to  few — a  kind  of  holy  fascination  which  chained  the 
hearer,  and  awed  his  conscience.  Deep  impressions 
were  made  wherever  he  preached ;  and  for  thi.<*,  more 
than  for  any  talents  or  learniD;<  he  possessed,  he  was 
widely  known  and  gratefully  remembered.  He  pos- 
sessed also  the  rare  talent  of  preaching  in  both  Ger- 
man and  English  with  a  correctness  that  made  it  im- 
possible to  determine  which  was  his  native  tongue. 

Carey,  Feliz,  son  of  Dr.  William  Carey,  was  bom 
ia  1786,  assisted  his  father  in  his  lalwrs  in  Bengal,  and 
died  at  Serampore  in  1822.  Among  his  works  wer?, 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Burman  Langungs 
(Serampore,  1814,  8vo) ;  Pali  Grammar ;  a  Bengalese 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  etc.  —  Gorton, 
Biog.  Dtctionarg,  s.  v. 

Carey,  'William,  an  eminent  Baptist  missionary', 
was  bora  Aug.  17,  1761,  at  Paulersbur^',  Northamp- 
tonshire, England.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish, and  master  of  a  free  school,  in  which  his  son  re- 
ceired  his  elementary  education.  Having  early  em- 
braced Baptist  principles,  he  was  in  1783  immersed  in 
the  river  Nen,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  village  of  Monlton.  Here  he  was  a 
diligent  student,  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of  nat- 
ural history,  botany,  and  modern  languages.  In  1787 
be  removed  to  Leicester,  where  he  had  every  prospect 
of  a  useful  and  happy  life.  But  his  mind,  long  occu- 
pied with  the  duty  of  missionary  exertions  among  the 
heathen,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  the  prospect 
of  remaining  at  home.  The  cause  of  missions  was  his 
favorite  theme;  and  having,  at  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends,  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Sutcliffe 
of  Olney,  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject 
through  the  press,  steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  com- 
mence practical  operations  among  the  Baptists.  Chief- 
ly through  his  exertions  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  formed,  Oct.  2, 1792.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who 
had  already  spent  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  was  im- 
bued with  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sioos  to  the  heathen,  had  recentiy  retumed  home. 
Carey  volunteered  for  India,  associated  Thomas  with 
him,  and  embarked  June  13, 1793,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  whole  family,  Mrs.  Carey's  sister  having  con- 
sented also  to  form  one  of  the  emigrants.  Arrived  in 
India,  all  their  property  was  lost  on  the  river  Hooghly. 
Thus  left  destitute  in  a  strange  land,  Carey  retained 
nnshaken  faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  1794  he 
▼as  employed  by  a  Mr.  Udney  in  an  indigo  factory, 
and  was  brought  into  close  contact,  in  this  sphere, 
with  the  natives.  Here  he  spent  five  years,  preach- 
ing, studying  the  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  languages, 
nod  estabtishlng  schools.  Carey,  having  made  satis- 
factory inquiries,  resolved  to  establish  his  head-quar- 


ters at  Mudnabatty.  The  home  society  sent  out  twt> 
pious  and  excellent  laborers — Marshman  and  Ward — 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  teacher,  the  latter  a 
printer.  On  their  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  1799,  the 
Indian  government  refused  permission  to  increase  the 
missionary  force  at  Mudnabatty,  and  accordingly 
forced  them  to  Lreak  up  that  establishment  at  a  great 
loss  to  their  funds.  Mr.  Carey  and  his  friends  lized 
their  residence  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore, 
where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  governor,  who  was 
most  friendly  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  they  en- 
joyed a  tide  of  prosperity  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  among  whom  they  were 
.firee  to  carrv  on  their  work  of  Christian  instruction. 

m 

In  1801  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  founded  the 
Collet  of  Fort  William  for  instructing  the  youth  in 
the  Company^s  service  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India,  offered  Carey  the  professorship  of  Bengalee. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  duties  of  this  situation  would  not  interfere 
with  his  mbsionary  labors,  Carey  accepted  the  situa- 
tion; and  though  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Mahratta  languages,  being  subsequently  devolved  on 
the  occupier  of  this  chair,  added  greatly  to  the  routine 
of  his  duties,  he  continued  for  thirty  years — ^the  wholo 
period  of  its  existence — to  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
and  the  fame  of  that  institution.  He  now  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  learned  pundits  from  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, through  whom,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  was  en- 
abled to  translate  tlie  Scriptures  into  all  the  principal 
languages  of  Northern  Hindostan.  For  the  students 
in  the  college  he  had  to  compile  grammars  of  the  lan- 
guages he  tAUght  them,  and  after  many  years  he  com- 
pleted his  voluminous  Bengalee  dictionary.  All  his 
philological  researches  were  made  subservient  to  the 
design  of  translating  the  Sacred  Oracles  into  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  India.  **The  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  and  laborious  part,  included  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindee,  Br^bhassa,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Voriga,  felin- 
ga,  Kurnata,  Maldivian,  Gujarattee,  Bulochee,  Push- 
too, Pu^jaliee  or  Shikh,  Kashmeer,  Assam,  Burman, 
Pali  or  Magudha,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Armenian,  Ma- 
lay, Hindcwtanee,  and  Persian.  In  six  of  these  tongues 
the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  printed  and  circulated ;  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  twenty-three  languages,  besides  various  dia- 
lects, in  which  smaller  portions  of  the  sacred  text  were 
printed.  The  whole  number  of  languages  is  stated  at 
forty,  and  we  are  probably  below  the  truth  when  we 
state  that  the  Serampore  press,  under  the  auspices 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Carey,  was  honored  to  be  the  instrument, 
in  about  thirty  years,  of  rendering  the  Word  of  God 
accessible  to  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beingT>, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  world." 
He  died  June  9, 1834.  See  Life  of  Carey,  by  Eustace 
Carey  (Lond.  1837,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  Belcher,  Biography 
of  Carey  (Phila.  1855, 18mo) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Bi- 
ogrcqihy,  103;  Marshman,  Ures  of  Carey,  Marshman^ 
and  Ward  (Lond.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Christian  Review, 
i,  531. 

Cargill,  Donald,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  Perthshire  about 
1610.  He  received  his  education  at  Aberdeen,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Barony  church  at  Glasgow.  When  the 
English  Church  was  established  in  1661,  he  refused  to 
accept  his  charge  from  the  archbishop,  and  also  re- 
fused to  leave  Scotland  when  l>anished.  After  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  but  retumed  to  Scotland,  and  took 
part  with  the  **  Cameronians*'  (q.  v.),  or  strict  Presby- 
terians. Pursued  b}*  the  military,  he  was  surprised, 
with  his  friend,  Henr}'  Hall,  at  Qneensfenry,  June  8, 
1680,  but  he  escaped,  while  Hall  was  mortally  wound- 
[ed.     On  HalVs  person  was  found  a  **  Declaration  of 
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Principles,"  which  caused  a  still  hotter  ptmntt  of  Car- 
gill.  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  others  now  prepared  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Sanquhar  Declaration/'  because  it 
was  affixed  to  the  market-cross  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 
1680.  Cargill  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  In  September  he  publidy  *^  excommu- 
nicated'* the  king  and  others  at  Torwood.  Hunted 
from  place  to  place,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  on 
DuDsyre  Common,  July  10, 1681,  and  was  arrested  the 
same  night  at  Covington  Mill.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, the  casting  vote  being  given  by  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  afterward  bitterly  repented  this  act. 
Cargill  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  July  27,  1681. — 
Hetherington,  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii, 
ch.  ii ;  Bioffraphia  Pretbyteriana^  ii  (Edinburgh,  2d  ed. 
1835) ;  History  of  the  Cof«iian/«r»  (Presbyterian  Board, 
Phila.),  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography^  ii,  435. 

Ca'^ria  (Kapm),  the  south-western  district  of  Asia 
Minor  (q.  v.),  washed  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  indented  by 
many  bays  and  creeks.  On  the  N.  lay  Lydia,  east- 
ward were  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  here  separated  by 
mountainous  landmarks,  yet  without  any  fixed  bound- 
ary*, which  continually  fluctuated  on  the  N.,  where 
the  river  Mseander  formed  not  so  much  the  political  as 
the  natural  border  (Strabo,  xii,  577,  578 ;  comp.  xiii, 
628).  The  S.W.  angle  of  this  region,  having  been 
settled  by  Dorian  colonies,  was  sometimes  distinguifsh- 
ed  from  Caria  by  the  name  of  IJorU  (Pliny,  v,  29). 
Mountain  ranges  stretched  through  its  entire  territory, 
jutting  out  into  promontories  at  the  sea ;  yet  consider- 
able plains  intervened,  which  were  well  watered,  and 
fruitful  in  grain,  oil,  wine,  etc.  The  inhabitants,  com- 
posed of  various  mixed  races  (among  which  were  some 
of  Shemitic  stock,  Bertheau,  Igr,  Geach.  p.  193  sq.), 
were  engaged,  at  leant  on  the  shore,  in  navigation  and 
piracy  (Herod,  ii,  152 ;  Thucyd.  i,  4,  8 ;  Strabo,  xiv, 
662).  A  Jewish  colony  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  XV,  22,  33)  as  being  favorably  addressed 
by  the  Romans  in  a  decree  which  names  the  principal 
towns  HalicamasAus  (the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Herodotus),  Cnidus  (mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii,  7),  to 
which  may  be  added  Miletus  (comp.  Acts  xx,  15-28); 
and  the  same  pasi«a(;e  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ca- 
rians  were  then  (B.C.  133)  endowed  with  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizenship  (Livy,  xllx,  15),  after  having 
been  for  some  time  subject  to  Rhodes  (comp.  Ptolemy, 
V,  2;  Mela,  i,  16;  Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  ii,  204  sq. ; 
Heeren,  Tdeen,  T,  i,  158  sq.).  Somewhat  later  (B.C. 
180)  Caria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  Some  anti- 
quarians (see  Verbrugge,  De  num.  plur.  Hcbr.  p.  68) 
have  discovered  the  Carians  in  the  O.  T.  under  the 
name  Karim  (0*^*13,  2  Kings  xi,  4, 19),  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Rattim  (C*^2C^,  2  Sam.  xx,  23)  as 
the  life-guards  of  the  Jewish  kings ;  but  these  terms 
are  rather  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  executioners  and 
couriers  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  671).  See  Cuebe- 
THiTE  and  Pblbthite. 

Carlntbia  and  Camiola.  The  province  of  Co- 
rUuhia  (German,  KamthenX  since  1336,  has  been  an 
appanage  of  the  dukes  of  Austria.  In  olden  times  it 
was  included  in  Slavonia,  and  during  the  wars  with 
Germany  the  first  seeds  of  Christianitv  were  sown. 
The  princes  of  Carinthia  had  become  Christians  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  embrace  it  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Cftrmola  ((German,  Krain)  which  is  also 
a  duchy  of  Austria,  Christianity  was  earlier  propaga- 
ted. Fortunatns,  deacon  of  Hermagoras,  first  bishop 
of  AqnUeia,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it  in  Lai- 
bach,  and  up  to  1468  Laibach  was  an  archdeaconry  of 
Aqnileia. 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther's  doctrine  spread  rapid- 
ly throntrh  these  two  provinces,  and  Primus  Truber  (q. 
▼.),  who  first  promulgated  them  there,  became  canon 


of  Laibach  in  1581 ;  yet  he  had  afterward  to  leave  the 
oountiy  and  retire  to  Wurtemberg,  from  whence  be 
supplied  his  countrymen  with  evangelical  books  and 
tracts,  partly  in  Slavonic  and  partly  in  Latin.  In 
1555  almost  the  whole  population  of  both  provinces 
had  adopted  the  Reformation,  and  Truber  went  back 
in  1561,  taking  with  him  the  first  printer  there  had 
been  in  the  country,  John  Mandel  (Manilas).  In 
1597,  a  letter  of  prince-bishop  Thomas  Chrdn  to  the 
pope  shows  that  but  one  twentieth  of  the  population, 
and  that  among  the  lower  classes,  adhered  to  Roman- 
ism. Yet  want  of  unity  among  the  ministers,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  scholastic  and  dog- 
matic discussions,  opened  the  doors  again  to  Rome, 
and  in  1579  fome  of  the  ministers  were  driven  awav. 
The  Roman  Ci^holic  element  steadily  increased  until, 
in  1598,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II  to  leave  within  fourteen 
days.  In  1601  the  same  command  was  issued  for  the 
laity,  who  were  to  recant  or  emigrate  within  six  weeks. 
Most  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  into 
Bohemia,  Hungary',  and  Germany.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  promulgation  of  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  toleration  by  Joseph  II  in  1781. 

The  denominational  statistics  of  the  two  provinces 
were,  acconiing  to  the  official  census  of  1880,  as  fol- 
lows: Cannthia  —  Roman  Catholics,  331,027;  Unitetl 
Greeks,  9;  Non-united  Greeks,  1;  Lutherans,  17,466: 
Reformed,  55.  Camiola — Roman  Catholics,  480.079; 
United  Greek^201;  Non-united  Greel<s,319;  Luther- 
ans, 881;  Reformed,  123;  other  sects,  4  There  are  three 
bishoprics :  1st,  the  see  of  Laibach,  suflfriigan  of  the  di- 
ocese of  Gorz,  with  205  livings,  83  cures,  50  benefices, 
676  secular  priests,  and  44  regular  priests ;  2d,  the  see 
of  Gurk,  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Salzbarg, 
contains  204  livings,  72  cueneres,  11  tfices,  and  counts 
421  secular  priests,  and  17  regular  priests ;  8d,  the  see 
of  Lavant,  suffragan  of  Salzburg,  wi^  169  livings,  43 
cures,  171  benefices,  405  secular  priests,  and  72  regular 
priests.  In  Carniola  there  are  also  5  convents,  occu- 
pied by  67  monks,  and  2  by  55  nuns;  in  Carinthia 
there  are  70  of  the  latter,  and  8  convents. 

The  Lutherans  are  subject  to  the  Superintendent  at 
Vienna.  They  have  in  the  district  of  Klagenfnrth  2 
circuits,  with  2  ministers ;  and  in  that  of  Villach,  14 
districts  and  14  ministers.  The  latter  districts  are: 
1,  Oriach,  1415  persons;  2,  Bleiberg,  1000;  8,  Dom- 
bach,  605;  4,  Eisentratten,  958;  5,  Feffemitz,  621;  0, 
St.  Peter,  1624;  7,  Fresach,  1600;  8,  St.  Rnprecht, 
1429;  9,  Trebesing.1250;  10,  Fresdorf,  881 ;  11,  Wat- 
schig,  1168;  12,  Zlan,  1586;  13,  Weisbriach,  1178; 
14,  Gnesau,  900 ;  15,  Feldkirchen,  800. — De  conpersione 
Carantanormn  (anonymous) ;  Waldau,  d.  Geschichte  d. 
Protest,  i.  Oesterreichj  Steyermark^  Kamthen  u.  Krain 
(Anspach,  1783,  2  vols.) ;  Herzog,  Real^Enryhlopddie^ 
vit,  208,  from  which  this  article  is  condensed. 

Carleton,  George,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  bom  at  Norham,  Northumberland,  1559.  He  was 
educated  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in 
1580,  and  A.M.  in  1585.  He  remained  in  the  college 
as  fellow  and  master  until  1616.  In  1617  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Llandaff.  In  1618  he  was  sent  by  James  I, 
with  Drs.  Hall,  Davenant,  and  Ward,  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  defended  episcopacy.  On  his  return, 
the  States  sent  a  letter  to  king  James  highly  com« 
mending  him  and  the  rest  of  the  divines  for  their  vir- 
tue, learning,  piety,  and  love  of  peace.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1619,  of  which  he 
continued  bishop  until  his  death  in  1628.  He  was  a 
man  of  solid  judgment  and  various  reading,  particu> 
larly  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  ;  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  Rome,  and  a  steady  Calvinist.  He  wrote 
Tithes  Examined  (Lond.  1611, 4to)  -.—Short  Directions  to 
know  the  true  Church  (I»nd.  1615,  12mo) : — Camsensus 
Ecclesur  Catht>Iic*r  contra  Tridentinos  (London,  161 S, 
8vo)  i-^Heroid  Characteres  (Oxford,  1603,  4to):-~ViUM 
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B.  Gilpmi  (in  Batei,  Collection  o/Limt,  Loud.  1681),  and  I  ful,  and  that  the  spirit  was  sufficient  for  the  illamina- 
several  other  works. — Middleton,  Evangelical  Biogra-  tion  of  the  faithful.  The  ferment  increased  antil  Wit- 
jiAjf,  ii,  455;  Hook,  £icc/.  Biography,  ill,  440;  New  and  temberg  was  in  a  storm,  the  University  in  danger  of 
Geml  Biog.  DicLionary,  iii,  153«  dissolution,  and  the  timid  Melancthon,  although  coun- 

r%  M  1  rr>  1  1  ^  »».  '  r%  i.  i  j  u*  teuancing  all  the  reasonable  steps  of  Carlstadt,  was 
CarUsle  (,C<urkcbnn\^  crty  in  CwnberUn4.1ure  „,„rtheU8a  in  great  fear  that  hirra.hn««  would  be 
«d  «i  ep»copal  see  of  the  Church  of  England  It  ia>»ttxou»  to  the  reform.  ThU  b  the  culminaUng 
belonp  to  the  province  of  the  •rchbishop  of  T,  ork  A  |  .^^  ^^  carUUdfs  influence.  When  Luther  returned 
"'Il.l"?'..''^ k'T"*"??^  here  about  1098,  Mid  after-  ^  ^^  Wartburg,  and  found  how  thing,  were  going 
w«d  fiuBhed  by  king  Henry  I,  who  nchly  endowed  ,j  wittembe>«,  hta  eloquence  and  BtreSgth  eoon  r^ 
It,  «,d  filled  It  with  regular  canons,  and  farther,  at  the   .^^^  J^^  CaruSdf.  violence  wa.  rebuked  and 

«qu«*  of  archbishop  ThwsUn  erected  it  into  a  ca-  ^  ^^^  CarUtadfa  vanity  and  wnbition  were  mor- 
thedral  church.  It  was  the  only  regular  chapter  in  ^  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  at  Wittemberg  was  broken. 
En^and  compoeed  of  Augustinian  canons,  and  who.  j  ,„  jg'^j  b,  abandoned  hi.  academical  honors  and  de- 
w,th  the  con«nt  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  enjoyed  the,  ,^^  Wittembeig,  and,  calling  himself  a  -new 

right  of  elecung  their  b„hop  The  pnoiy  was  dni-  ^^  ^^^^  j„^  «;  ^^^^^^  «j^  ^^  published 
jolved  in  January,  1540  «,d  its  site  and  manor  given  i  ^  ^„^^^  of  mystical  works,  aLrting  the  entire  pas- 
tonumtainade.n,prebcnd8ne.  etc  The  diocese  is  :  ^i^  ^  ^^  ^„„^  ^„,  /  ^^„»  j^  predestined 
composed  of  parts  of  Cuml«rland  and  Westmoreland,  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

and  the  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  cban-   ?.  .  i,    «      ...    ,  .  j  ?   ..l      *  , ..  1 

II      »      j/w.   V  ■•»       u  •         ,     V  '    _.      He  was  especially  fanatical  m  retard  to  the  right  to 

•jT-'i^a'!"?'   «**  **'"%  TJ""  TJT'  I  u«  "physical  force,"  and  treated  with  contempt  Lo- 

OTlrft"l8C9         "*  ''^  "•  """-ther's^nsideratkin  for  the  weakne«i  of  others.    After 

I  his  banishment  from  Wittemberg  be  obtained  the  pas- 
Carlstadt  or  CarolOBtadt,  an  eminent  but  vio-  torate  of  a  church  at  Orlamunde,  in  Saxony,  but  after 
lent  coadjutor  of  Lather.  His  name  was  Andrew  his  discussion  with  Luther  the  elector  banished  him 
BoDE5STEiN,  but  he  took  his  surname  from  his  native  also  from  the  state.  Hence  he  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
place  in  Franconia.  The  date  of  his  birth  is' unknown,  published  several  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
He  studied  theology  and  the  canon  law  at  Rome.  In  he  opposed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  real  (spiritual) 
1504  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  after  taking  several  presence,  and  coincided  with  Zwingle's  views,  which 
academic  degrees  and  obtaining  a  great  reputation  for  ,  were  also  those  of  (Ecolampadius,  and  are  now  held  by 
Khelastic  learning,  he  was  in  1518  made  professor  of  i  roost  Protestants.  On  account  of  these  tenets  he  was 
theology  and  archdeacon.  His  intimacy  with  Lutber  dismissed  from  Orlamunde  in  1524,  and  from  this  date 
began  in  1512.  When  Carlstadt  came  back  from  a  stay  until  1534  he  wandered  through  Germany,  pursued  by 
it  Rome,  about  1515,  and  found  that  Luther's  opinions  the  persecuting  opinions  of  both  Lutherans  and  Papists, 
were  subverting  scholasticism  in  the  Universi^,  he  at !  and  at  times  reduced  to  great  straits  by  indigence  and 
first  opposed  them  violently,  but  afterward  devoted  |  unpopularity.  But,  although  he  always  found  sympa^ 
himself  to  Biblical  study,  and  became  one  of  Lather's  ,  thy  and  hospitality  among  the  Anabaptists,  yet  he  is 
most  zealoas  adherents.  By  some  of  his  contempora-  evidently  clear  of  the  charge  of  complicity  with  MQnt- 
ries  his  erudition  is  at  this  time  highly  spoken  of,  but  zer's  rebellion.  Yet  he  was  forbidden  to  write,  his 
Melancthon  denied  him  either  sound  learning,  genius, !  life  was  sometimes  in  danger,  and  he  exhibits  the  meU 


or  piety.  In  escapin  ^  from  scholasticism  he  seems  to 
have  gone  to  tho  opposite  extreme  of  mysticism.  In 
the  celebrated  Leipsic  Disputation  (June  27, 1519)  he 


ancholy  spectacle  of  a  man  great  and  right  in  many 
respects,  but  whose  rashness,  ambition,  and  insincere 
zeal,  together  with  many  fanatical  opinions,  had  put 


disputed  with  £ck  (q.  v.)  upon  ^*  human  freedom  and  ,  him  under  the  well-ifounded  but  iounoderate  censure 
divine  grace."     Luther,  being  drawn  into  the  debate,    of  Irath  friends  and  foes. 

surpissed  the  other  disputants,  and  from  this  time !  By  these  severe  reverses  the  intemperate  zealot 
the  breach  lietween  Carlstadt  and  the  great  reformer  was  humbled.  In  1530  Bucer  sent  him  with  warm 
openly  manifested  itself.  The  next  year  (1520)  he  commendations  from  Strasburg  to  Zurich,  where,  in 
pablished  a  treatise,  De  cananicis  Scriptwis,  which,  al>  i  1532,  he  became  a  second  time  pastor  of  a  church.  In 
though  defaced  b3'  bitter  attacks  on  Luther,  was  nev-  j  IbM  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and 
ertheless  an  able  work,  setting  forth  the  great  princi-  ,  minister  of  St.  Peter's,  and,  bating  a  dispute  with  My* 
pie  of  Protestantism,  viz.  the  paramount  authority  of  conius,  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  and  comfort. 
Scripture.  He  also  at  this  time  contended  for  tlie  an- 1  He  died  of  the  plague  on  Christmas,  1541.  It  cannot 
tbority  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James  against  Luther.  On  be  denied  that  in  many  respects  he  was  apparently  in 
the  publication  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X  against  the  re-  advance  of  Luther,  bat  his  error  lay  in  his  haste  to  sub* 
formers,  Carlstadt  showed  a  real  and  honest  courage  vert  and  abolish  the  external  forms  and  pomps  before 
in  standing  firm  with  Luther.  His  work  on  Papal  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  doubtless  his  own,  were 
Smdity  (1520)  attacks  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  on  prepared  by  an  internal  change.  Biographies  of  him 
the  bads  of  the  Bible.  In  1521,  during  Luther's  con-  are  numerous,  and  the  Reformation  no  doubt  owes 
iSnement  in  the  Wartburg,  Carlstadt  had  almost  sole  him  much  of  good  for  which  he  has  not  the  credit,  a^ 
control  of  the  reform  movement  at  Wittemberg,  and  it  was  overshadowed  By  the  mischief  he  produced. 
▼as  supreme  in  the  University.  He  attacked  mona-  See  FQssli,  Andreas  Bodenstem  (Frankfurt,  1776) ;  J&- 
cbism  and  celibacy  in  a  treatise  de  calibaiUy  monarkatu  ger,  And.  Bodenstem  von  Carlstadt  (Stuttgardt,  185d, 
^J  tuimiate.  His  next  point  of  assault  was  the  3/fiM,  8vo) ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  24,  82, 140 ;  Merle  D'An- 
and  a  riot  of  students  and  yoang  citizens  against  the  bign6,  Hist,  of  Reformation,  iii,  179  sq. ;  Herzog,  Beal- 
inasa  soon  followed.  On  Christmas,  1521,  he  gave  the  JCncgklopadie,  ii.  »95  sq.;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Befor- 
sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and  in  German ; '  motion,  pt.  ii,  p.  1<)3 ;  Dorner,  Getchichte  d.  Prot.  TheO' 
and  in  January,  1522,  he  married.     His  headlong  zeal   logie,  1867,  p.  121  sq. 

led  him  to  do  whatever  he  came  to  believe  right,  at  Canna'nian  (Vulg.  Carmaniantu,  for  the  Gr.  text 
once  and  arbitrarily.  But  he  soon  outran  Luther,  and  is  not  extant),  an  inhabitant  of  Carmania  (occurring 
<>ne  of  his  great  mistakes  was  in  putting  the  0.  T.  on  in  the  Bible  only  in  2  Esdr.  xv,  80,  where  the  Carma- 
tbe  same  footing  as  the  New.  On  Jan.  24, 1522,  Carl-  nians  are  predicted  as  the  ravagers  of  Assyria),  an  ex- 
<^tadt  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  new  church  constitu-  tensive  province  of  Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
tion  at  Wittemberg,  which  is  of  interest  only  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  extending  from  Carpella  (the  present 
first  Protestant  organization  of  the  Reformation.  In  Cape  Bomareek,  or  else  C.  lask)  on  the  £.  to  the  river 
1523  he  gave  way  to  a  fanaticism  against  academic  Bagradas  (now  Nabend)  on  the  W.,  and  comprehend- 
]«aniing,  insisting  that  academical  degrees  were  sin-  ing  the  modem  coast-line  of  Kirman,  including  Lari»* 
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tan  and  Moghostm.     See  Persia.     It  was  rugged,  '  places;  and  from  the  civtonif  which  appears  to  nave 

bat  fruitful,  and  inhabited  by  a  warlilce  race  (see  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  i.nd 

Smith's  Did.  of  Clcus,  Gtogr,  s.  v.).     They  are  de-  sabbaths  (2  Kings  iv,  28),  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for 

scribed  by  Strabo  (xv,  p.  727)  as  worshipping  Ares  l)elieving  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  ccnsider- 

alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  an  ass.  ed  a  sacred  spot.     In  luter  times,  Pythagoras  was  led 

None  of  them  married  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  to  it  by  that  reputation,  according  to  bis  biographer 

an  enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  lamblichus  {Vit.  Pytlu.g.  c.  8,  p.  40,  42,  ed.  Kiesl.), 

on  his  palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  who  himself  vii>itcd  the  mountain  \  Vespasian,  too, 

was  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  came  thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus 

meal,  and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the  {Uia.  ii,  7),  with  that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which 

king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it  and  to  marks  all  the  heathen  notices  of  Palestine — ^the  oracle 

his  family  to  eat.     Nearchus  says  that  most  of  the  of  the  god,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 

customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language,  were  mountain  itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple 

Persian  and  Median.     Arrian  gives  the  same  testimo-  (see  Smith's  Di<A.  of  Clauical  Geogr.  s.  v.  Carmelus). 

ny  (^Ind,  88),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order  of  But  the  circumstances  that  have  made  the  name  of 

batUe  as  the  Persians.     See  Asia.  '  Carmel  most  familiar  are  that  here  Elijah  brought 

^     , X  i'v        '       -  V        "v  ^i., /"I  T?„^-  -.  o-.\  hack  Israel  to  alle,.iance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the 

Car'iai  (X«p^,  v  ^  X«p|iO.  g.ven  (J  Erfj.  vs  2o)  ^,  ^^^  ^                                  '^^^ 

as  the  family  head  of  1017  Jews  who  returned  from  '     *1         .                 **,  ..                 .     \tcA.'    »»      *    * 

„  ,    ,            .J     *i             •      *i.    TT.^,..  /    ..  \  ^**i  treaty  were  consumed  the  successive  "fifties    out  of 

aibylon:  evidently  meaning  the  IIarim  (q.  v.)  of  tlie  ^,^^  ^                     ^^^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Heb.  texts  (Ezra  u,  32 ;  Neh.  vu,  3o).  ^^^\^  ^^^  ^.^J^  ^^  the  bereaved  mother  whore  son 

Caramel  (Heb.  Karmd\  i^*i3,  park,  as  in  Isa.  x,  he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  Kings  iv,  25, 

18 ;  xvi,  10 ;  xxix,  17 ;  xxxii,  iV,  16 ;  Jer.  ii,  7 ;  xlviii,  e^.)     See  Elisha.     The  firf t  of  thet e  three  event*, 

83  [also  2  Kings  xix,  28;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10,  in  both  without  doubt,  took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 

which  passages  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  Ukes  it  for  a  rid««»  «t  a  spot  called  el-Mukhrakah,  near  the  ruined 

proper  name,  "Carmel"];  hence  gnt$,  as  a  garden  ▼«"*««  of  eUMansurah,   first  described  by  Van   de 

fruit,  Lev.  u,  14 ;  xxiii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  42),  the  name  Velde  {Jourjiey,  i,  824  sq.).     Ihe  tradition  preserved 

of  a  noted  promontorj'  (oftrn  with  the  art.  [as  in  sev-  in  **»«  cimvcnt,  and  among  the  Druses  of  the  ncigli- 

eral  of  the  above  occurrences  of  the  appellation],  kah-  ^^^  villages,  the  names  of  the  places,  the  distance 


xviii,  19,  20 ;  or  without  the  art.  Isa.  xxxiii,  9 ;  Nah.  ary  structure  stands  commands  a  noble  view  over  the 

1,  4 ;  Josh,  xix,  26),  and  also  of  a  town ;  Iwth  doubt-  whole  plain  of  Esdrslcn,  from  the  banka  of  the  Kiahon 

less  so  called  from  their  verdant  fertility.     For  derails  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  declivity,  away  to  the 

of  both  see  the  Metnoirs  accompanying  the  Map  lately  distant  hill  of  Gilixia,  at  whose  base  stood  the  royal 

issued  by  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund."                                  |  city  of  Jezreel.     To  the  850  prophets,  ranged  doubt- 

1.  (Sept.  usually  KapfifjXof  [m  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  1,  less  on  the  wide  upland  sweep,  just  beneath  the  ter- 

22,  etc. ;  Tacitus,  "Carmelus,'*  HUt.  ii,  78;  also  Sue-  race,  to  the  multitudes  of  people,  many  of  whom  may 

tonius,  Vsapas.  5, 1];  but  KaQfArfXiov  in  1  Kings  xviii,  have  remained  on  the  plain,  the  altar  of  Elijah  would 

19,  20;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25  [so  Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  be  in  full  view,  and  they  could  all  see,  in  the  evening 

5,  4],  and  XtpfiiX  in  Josh,  xii,  £2).     A  prominent  head-  twilight,  that  "  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 

land  of  lower  or  central  Palestine,  bounding  southerly  the  bumt-sacrific?,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 

the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  running  out  lioldly  almost  into  the  dust,  and  licked  up  tlie  water"  (ver.  88).     The 

the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  stretch-  people  then,  trembling  with   fear  and  indignaticn. 

ea  in  a  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.  for  a  little  seized,    at  Elijah *8  bidding,  the  prophets  of  Baal; 

more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly  "and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kiahon, 

by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  western  end,  and  slew  them  thero."    On  the  lower  declivities  of  the 

breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jenin  and  mountain  is  a  mound  called  Tell  cl-Kusis,  "  the  Hill 

Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass  of  of  the  Priests,"  which  probably  marks  the  ver^'  scene 

the  country.     The  average  height  is  about  1500  feet ;  of  the  execution.     May  not  the  present  nume  of  the 

and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north,  runs  the  Kishon  itself  have  originated  in  this  tragic  event  ?     It 

brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  further  north  the  river  Be-  is  called  Nakr  el-MokuHa^  "the  River  of  Slaughter.*' 

lus.     Mount  Carmel  consists  rather  of  several  con-  The  prophet  went  up  a^ain  to  the  altar,  which  was  hmxtt, 

nccted  hills  than  of  one  ridge,  l)eing  at  the  W.  end  but  not  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.     While  he 

about  600,  and  at  the  E.  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  prayed,  ho  said  to  his  servant,  "  Go  up  now,  and  look 

The  hi^rhest  part  is  some  four  miles  from  the  E.  end,  toward  the  sea."     The  sea  is  not  visille  from  the  ter- 

at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which,  according  to  the  meas-  race,  but  a  few  minutes*  ascent  leads  to  a  peisk  which 

urements  of  the  English  en^ineers,  is  1728  feet  above  commands  its  whole  expanse.     Seven  times  did  tho 

the  sea.     The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches  servant  climb  the  height,  and  at  last  saw  the  littlo 

the  water  closely,  but  farther  south  it  retires  more  in-  cloud  "like  a  man*s  hand*'  rising  out  of  the  sea.     Seo 

land.     The  slopes  are  steepest  on  the  northern  side  Elijah. 

toward  the  Kishon  (q.  v.).                                                 I  According  to  the  rejwrts  of  most  travellers*,   the 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  mountain  veil  dc.scr\-cs  its  Hebrew  name  (see  above). 
(Jo:>b.  xix,  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as  Mariti  descril  es  it  cs  "n  ilolightful  region,'*  and  bu^'a 
Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a  share  the  good  quality  of  \i»  foil  is  apparent  A'om  the  fact 
of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon  (comp.  Jose-  tliat  many  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths, 
phus,  ArU.  V,  1,  22 ;  War^  iil,  8, 1).  The  king  of  "  Jok-  jonquils,  tazettos,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  wild  upon  the 
iicam  of  Carmel"  was  one  of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  mountain  (Travel*^  p.  274  sq.).  Otto  von  Richter 
who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii,  22).  There  is  (^WaVfahrtiii^  p.  64)  gives  a  glowing  account  of  its 
not  in  these  earliest  notices  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  at-  beauty  and  varied  8cener}\  JMr.  Came  also  says, 
taching  to  the  mount;  but  from  the  facts  that  an  altar  "No  mountain  in  or  around  Palestine  retains  its  an- 
te Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of  cient  beauty  so  much  as  Carmel.  Two  or  three  vil- 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xviii,  80) ;  lages  and  some  scattered  cottages  are  found  on  it ;  its 
that  Elijah  chose  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  groves  are  few,  but  luxuriant;  it  u  no  place  for  cra^ 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at  holy  and  precipices,  or  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ;  but  its  sor^ 
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&ce  is  covered  with  ft  rich  and  constant  verdure"  (LeU 
ten,  ii,  119).  "There  is  not  a  flower,"  says  Van  de 
Velde,  "that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  plains 
along  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find  here  on  Carmel .  .  . 
still  the  ft'ogrant,  lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old" 
(.Vomifwe,  i,  317,  8).  '*  The  whole  mountain  side  was 
dressed  with  blossoms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 
fragrant  herbs"  (Martineau,  p.  539).  So  Isaiah  (xxxv, 
2)  allndes  to  '*the  excellency  (splendid  ornaments)  of 
Cannel."  So,  on  account  of  the  graceful  form  and 
verdant  beauty  of  the  summit,  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
Cant,  vii,  5  is  compared  to  Carmel.  It  was  also  cele- 
bnated  for  its  pasture^  and  is  thcrefora  ranked  with 
Bashan  in  Isa.  xxxiti,  9 ;  Jer.  1, 19 ;  Amos  i,  2 ;  Mic. 
vii,  14;  Nah.  i,  4.  Its  conspicuous  position  is  also 
compiled  with  that  of  Tabor  (Jer.  xlvi,  18).  Its  great 
deration  is  referred  to  in  Amos  ix,  8.  A  much  less 
glowing  account  of  Carmel  is  given,  however,  by  many 
travellers  whose  visit  has  been  later  in  the  your — ^to- 
ward the  end  of  summer  or  in  autumn — and  who  con- 
seqnently  found  everything  parched,  dry,  and  brown. 
(See  Hacketfs  lUuitra.  of  Scripture,  p.  324-32<5.)  The 
wettem  extremity  of  the  ridge— that,  unfortunately, 
irith  which  ordinar)'  travellers  are  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  impressions — is  more  bleak 
thjin  the  eastern.  Its  sides  are  steep  and  rocky,  scant- 
ily covered  with  divarf  shrubs  and  aromatic  herbs, 
and  having  only  a  few  scattered  trees  here  and  there 
hi  the  glens  (Creacent  oftd  Ci'ont,  i,  54  sq.). 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  for- 
mation (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre 
of  Western  Palestine — %  soft  white  limestone,  with 
nodnles  and  veins  of  flint.  As  nsual  in  limestone  for- 
mations, it  abounds  in  caves  (*'  more  than  2000" — Mis- 
lin,  ii,  46),  often  of  great  length,  and  extremely  tortu- 
oa!».  See  Cave.  At  the  west  end  are  found  chalk 
and  tertiiry  breccia  formed  of  frogmen t<(  of  chalk  and 
flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter,  Erdk.  xvi,  712).  On  the 
north-east  of  the  mount,  l>eyond  the  Nuhr  el-Mokatta, 
platonic  rocl&s  appear,  breaking  through  the  deposited 
strata,  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  basalt  forma- 
tion which  runs  through  the  plain  of  Esdrtelon  to  Ta- 
Itor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Ritter,  i6.).  The  round 
stones  known  by  the  names  of  *'  Lapides  Judaici'*  and 
*'  Elijjh^s  melons"  are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists 
as  '-geodes."  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a 
lightish  brown  color ;  the  interior  is  hollow,  and  lined 
with  crystak  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of 
the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons 
of  the  Ejist.  Formerl}*  they  were  easily  obtained,  but 
are  now  very  rareh*  found  (Seetzen,  ii,  131, 184 ;  Par- 
kiason's  OrpatUc  Remains,  i,  322,  451).  The  "olives" 
are  more  common.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of  a 
kind  of  echinus  (Cidaris  glandifera)  frequent  in  these 
strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit 
(Parkinson,  iii,  45).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the 
shells  of  the  cidaria  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  these  '♦flruits,"  and  the  position  of  the  "field"  or 
"garden''  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mis- 
lln,  ii,  G4,  65.  The  whole  ridge  of  Carmel  is  deeply 
furrowed  with  rocky  ravines,  flUed  with  such  dense 
jun;;le  as  scarcely  to  be  penetrable.  Here  jackals, 
wolves,  hj'enas,  and  wild  swine  make  their  lairs,  and 
woodcocks  find  excellent  cover;  while  in  the  open  for- 
est glades,  partridges,  qu  lils,  and  hares  sport  about. 
In  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  esspecially  round  the  con- 
vent and  overhanging  the  sea,  are  great  numl)ers  of 
caves  and  grottoes,  formed  partly  by  nature  and  part- 
ly by  art  and  industry  in  the  soft  calcareous  rock. 
Carmel  at  one  period  swarmed  with  monks  and  her- 
mits, who  burrowed  in  these  comfortless  dens.  Cu- 
rbns  traditions  cling  to  some  of  them,  in  part  con- 
Hrmed  by  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  names  that  may 
still  be  traced  upon  their  walls.  One  of  them  is  called 
the  "  Cave  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,"  and  is  said  to 
^  that  in  which  the  pious  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets 
from  the  fury  of  the  infamous  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii, 


4).  In  one  tract,  called  the  Monks'  Cavern,  there  aro 
aa  many  as  400  caves  adjacent  to  each  other,  furnished 
with  windows,  and  with  places  for  sleeping  hewn  in 
the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  caverns  is 
mentioned  by  Shulz  {Leiiimg,  v,  187,  382),  that  the 
entrances  into  them  are  so  narrow  that  only  a  single 
person  can  creep  in  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  caverns 
are  so  crooked  that  a  person  is  immediately  out  of 
sight  unless  closely  followed.  This  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate Amm  ix,  3.  To  these  grottoes  the  prophets  Eli- 
jah and  £lii>ha  often  resorted  (1  Kings  xviii,  19  sq., ' 
42;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25;  and  conip.  perhaps  1  Kin^s 
xviii,  4, 18).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  a  cavern 
called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  below  the  Monks' 
Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  now  a  Mos- 
lem sanctuary.  Upon  the  north-west  summit  is  an 
ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monks,  which  or- 
der, indeed,  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 
See  Carmelites.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jems.,  quoted  in  Mislin,  ii,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  ^e  practice  of  unfurl- 
ing the  French  flag  on  various  occasions.  Edward  I 
of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order,  and  one  of  its 
most  famous  generals  was  Simon  Stokes  of  Kent  (see 
the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Bibie  Lands,  ii,  246;  for  the 
convent  and  the  singular  legends  connecting  Meant 
Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Lord,  see  Mis- 
lin, ii,  47-50;.  By  Napoleon  it  was  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irb}'  and  Man- 
gles's  visit  (1817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby, 
p.  60).  The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by  Abdallah 
Pasha,  who  converted  the  materials  to  his  own  use ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebuilt  on  a  somewhat 
imposing  scale  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  Eu- 
rope. Carmel  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebe!  Kurmvl 
in  Arabian  writers.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jie5e/  Mar  Elyas,  from  the  convent  of 
Elias  near  its  northern  end.  (See  generally  Phil,  a 
S.  Trinitate,  Oriental,  Beiseheschreib.  iii,  1,  p.  156  sq, ; 
Reland,  Falast.  p.  32  sq. ;  Hamesveld,  i,  349 ;  Schu- 
bert, Reise,  iii,  205 ;  Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  160, 189 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  493;  Porter,  Handbook 
fur  Syria,  p.  871 ;  Tristram,  lAJtnd  of  Israel,  p.  496.) 

2.  (Sept.  Xfp/iiX  in  Josh.,  o  Kap/iiyXo^  in  Sam.  and 
Chron.)  A  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh,  xv,  55),  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native  place  of  David's  fa- 
vorite wife,  "  Abigail  the  Carmelitess"  (1  Sam.  xxviJ, 
3;  1  Chron.  iii,  1).     This  was  doubtlesis  the  Carmel  at 

which  Saul  set  up  a  "  place"  (y^,  a  hand;  compare  2 
Sam.  xviii,  18,  " Alwalom's  place,"  where  the  same- 
word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
XV,  12).  This  Carntel,  and  not  the  northern  mount, 
must  also  have  been  the  spot  at  which  king  Uzziah 
had  his  vineyards  (2  Chron  xxvi,  10).  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
garrison  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Kap^irjXoQ,  Carmelus).  The 
place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  having  been 
held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Saladiu  in  1172  (Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  De  Bella  Sacro,  30 ;  in  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  99.*1).  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mtd,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron,  in  a 
slightly  south-east  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(M.(on),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with  Car- 
mel in  Josh.  XV,  55.  They  are  described  both  by  Rob- 
inson {Bib.  /;«.  ii,  195-201 ;  Bib.  Sacr.  1843,  p.  60)  and 
by  Van  de  Veldc  (Narrative,  ii,  77-79),  and  appear  to 
l)e  of  great  extent.  They  lie  around  the  semicircular 
head  and  along  the  shelving  sides  of  a  little  valley, 
which  is  shut  in  by  rugged  limestone  rocks.  The 
bouses  are  all  in  ruins,  and  their  sites  are  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  hewn  stones.  In  the  centre  of 
the  valley  is  a  large  artificial  reservoir,  supplied  by  a 
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g  Tock».  This  ia  men- 
tianed  in  ttw  aceDOnt  of  king  Anulrich'a  occupetign 
of  tha  pbce,  ind  now  givu  the  nune  of  Kair  rl-Bir- 
ktkto  a  ruined  castle  of  great  streagtb,  aituat«d  weat- 

markable  oliject  in  Ibe  pl.ce.  lU  walla  are  ten  Tset 
thick;  their  ilaping  IwHrncnt  and  lievellad  maionrj- 
are  evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  probably  the  work  at 
Herod.     The  interior  was  remodelled,  and  the  npper 

ruing  of  the  locality  are  the  foundation)  of  several  old 
churches,  abowing  that  the  town  bad  at  one  period  a 
Urge  Christian  population.  {Hee  Seetun,  RttK,  iii,  8, 
i;  Purter.  Hatdbook/or  Ssria.  p.  SI ;  Schwon,  Pit- 
ku.  p.  106.)     See  Cakmslitb. 

Cai'molltA  (Hell.  KariarW,  '^^'^3),  the  deslgna- 
don  of  Nabal  (Sept.  Kap/i^iDf,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8 ;  xxx, 
b;  2  Sam.  ii, -2)  and  bis  wife  Ahlffall  (Sept.  Knpfii)Xia, 
A.V.  -Carmelit™,"  2  Sam.  Ill,  3;  1  Chron.  iii,  1); 
at  alu  of  one  of  David's  warriara,  Hezrai  (Sept.  Kop- 
;iqXiDCi  3  Sam.  xxiii,  36)  or  Heiro  (Sept.  Kap/Jiu['i,l 
Chron.  xi,  37);  duut>I1e>s  as  lieing  inhabitants  of  Car- 
HBL  (q.  V.)  in  Judab  (Josh,  xv,  bi). 

Caimelites,  the  monastic  ordar  of  "St Maty  of 
Mount  Carmel."  It  was  founded  as  an  association  of 
hermiu  Iff  Bertbold,  count  of  Limogea,  about  1166,  on 
Haunt  Carmel,  and  received  its  first  rule  in  1!00  from 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  whoso  diocese  Mount 
Caimtl  belonged,  which  rule  was  sanctioDed  bv  Pope 
Honoriua  III  in  1-2S4.  The  rule  was  founded  on  that  of 
SL  Basil,  and  enjoined  that  the  prior  be  elected  onanl- 
nwusly  or  Ijy  majority ;  to  have  places  in  deserts,  sep- 
arate cells,  common  refectory;  all  to  remain  in  their 
cells  meditating  by  day  and  nighl,  excepting  when  at 
fit  hnurs,  in  chnrch,  etc. ;  to  have  all  things  common ; 
no  flesh  allowed  aava  to  the  sirli;  fast  iVom  Holyrood 
to  Easter  every  day  except  to  the  alck;  to  observe 
chastity,  to  labor,  and  to  keep  silence  from  after  Com- 
pline till  Prime.  The  haliit  was  at  first  white,  as  well 
as  the  mantle,  of  which  the  bottom  was  laced  thick 

rius  IV.  They  then  ssaumed  the  robe  of  the  Minima, 
and  a  white  mantle.  The  Carmel Itea  were  also  known 
by  thenameofflorrfrf  or  ftnrry  FriaTt{Frirt$Barrti\ 
because  of  the  iarrwl  dress  of  black  and  white  which  the 
Saracens,  when  Ihcy  took  possession  of  the  East,  com- 
pelled them  to  woar,  instead  of  the  white  dresa.  white 
iiein^  with  them  a  mark  of  distinction.  They  came  to 
Europe  in  1338,  and  bad  seven  establish  men  (a  In  Eng- 
land. 'I'he  first  (ieneral  Chapter  was  held  in  1*245  in 
England,  after  which,  through  the  activity  of  tbeir 
general,  Simon  Stork,  and  tile  protection  of  Innocent 
IV,  they  spread  with  great  tapidilv.  From  Innocent 
IV  thny  received,  in  1247,  a  new  liile,  which  was  bet- 
ter suited  f<«-  their  new  situation,  and  which  classed 
them  among  the  mendicant  orderx.  Inslii;ateii  by  the 
deaire  to  excel  their  rivals,  they  invented  the  most 
nbratd  legends.  They  pretended  that  the  prophet 
Klijab  had  been  the  fonnder  nf  their  order  and  the  Vir- 1 
gin  Mary  ■  member,  wherefore  they  called  themselves 
Fratra  Btala  Maria  dt  Momfr  Carmfl".  The  succes- 
sion of  the  generals  of  the  order,  according  to  tbeir 
historians,  has  never  been  Interrupted  since  the  proph- 
et Elijah.  They  were  duly  eastik'nted  and  ridiculed 
for  such  pretensions  by  the  Jesuits,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Bollandist  I'apeliroch.  Still  the  Church 
never  drcided  against  them ;  Pope  Innocent  IV  im- 
poeed  silence  on  both  parties,  and  the  fables  of  the 
Carmelites  can  be  read  in  their  litnrgical  books  to  this 
day. 

The  great  schism  of  the  14th  century  split  aho  the 
order  of  tbe  Carmelites,  and  completed  their  corrtip- 
tion  and  disorganization.  Several  attempts  at  a  ref- 
ormation were  made,  of  which  that  of  Tbomae  Con- 
necM,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  Congregation  of 
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Mantua,  was  tbe  n 
(a  celebrated  penite 

eitands)  was  bumeci  in  Home  as  a  Heretic,  bnt  hli 
congregation  soon  extended  widely,  and  received  the 
priviletre  of  electing  a  vicar  general.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  miUgated  the  rule  of  Innocent  IV  in  1431,  and  en- 
deavored to  unite  all  the  Carmtllles,  except  the  Con- 
gregation of  Mantua,  on  this  mitigated  rule  as  a  new 
basis.  For  ths  same  purpose,  the  general  received 
from  Pius  II.  in  14.^3,  the  autliority  to  pmceed  with 
regard  to  fast-daya  accoiding  to  their  own  Judgment. 
In  14G2.  general  John  Soreth  tried  to  introduce  a  great- 
er  strictness  of  the  rule  into  the  whole  order.  His  plana 
were  approved  by  Pope  Pant  11,  but  tbe  author  was 
poisoned  by  discontented  monks  in  1471.  The  same 
Soreth  established,  in  146!,  the  first  convent  of  Car- 
melite nuns.  In  1476  Sixtns  IV  established  the  Ter- 
tiarians  of  the  order.  The)-  received  ■  rule  in  IKS, 
which  was  reformed  in  1678. 

The  Diiratftalt  Cnrmelites  received  tbeir  name 
fhim  going  barefooted,  and  took  their  rise  in  the  16th 
centuri'.  They  professed  the  order  as  reformed  bj- 
Theresa  of  AviU,  In  Spain,  who,  deshring  a  stricter 
rule  than  that  which  the  Carmelites  (fsrther  mitigated 
ly  Eugenius  IV  in  1431)  aifotded,  about  l&G!  estab- 
lished a  new  honae  at  Avila  under  her  reformed  mie ; 
and  in  1677  the  Diecalceats  were  e\empted  from  the 
Jnrlsdiclion  of  the  Mitigated  Carmelites.  They  werv 
divided  into  two  distinct  bodies,  those  of  Spain,  who 
were  composed  of  six  provinces  under  one  general,  be- 
ing the  strictest.  The  others  had  seventeen  provinces 
in  France,  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  Persia,  etc.  It  is 
a  rule  with  them  that  in  evert*  province  there  shall !« 
a  hermitage  attached  to  some  one  monastery,  in  which 
hermitage  shall  lie  not  more  than  twenty  monks,  who 
alter  three  weeks  return  to  tbe  monastery,  and  are  re- 
placed by  twenty  other  monks.  Their  manner  of  life 
is  very  austere  (l.aDdnn.  EecL  DidioaaTy,  s.  v.). 


The  Spanish  congregation  has  Iiecome  nearly  extinct 
in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  Spain.  In  IHB  no  more  than  fourteen  con- 
vents lielonging  to  It  were  left  in  South  America. 
Tbeir  procurator  general  lived  in  tbe  general  houie  of 
the  Italian  congregntinn  in  Rome.  At  tbe  snme  date 
tlie  Italian  congregation  counted  68  convents,  with 
alniit !  00memllPr^  in  Italy.  France,  Belgium.  Holland. 
Austria,  Itsvaria,  Ireland.  Poland,  and  Torkey.  The 
Mili'.-nted  or  Calceate  Carmelites  had  convents  in  Ita. 
|v,  Austria,  Ilavoria.  Irelsnd,  and  Poland,  with  atwut 
GOO  members.  In  ISflO  tbe  Carmelite  monks  altof^lh- 
er  iiunil>cred  1'2q  houses  in  Italy ;  \'  in  Germanv,  Hol- 
land, and  IteUiom;  13  in  France,  »  in  Ireland',  22  In 
F.aslcni  Europe  (Poland.  Gallicta,  Russia,  Hungary), 
C  in  A^il,  !7  in  Me:iico  and  South  America,  and  ■  few 
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in  Spdn.  The  number  of  members  was  estimated  at 
iliout  40Q0.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  reduced 
bv  the  sttppreaeion  of  a  nnmlier  of  convents  in  Italr. 
The  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  reform  of  Theresa  had,  in 
1843,  about  90  houses  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
liod,  Ireknd,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Austria,  Poland,  North 
America  (at  Baltimore),  South  America,  and  India :  60 
of  these  convents  were  in  France.  In  1860,  Spain  and 
Portu^^al  had  15  houses;  Italy,  19;  France,  71;  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  28 ;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  16 ;  Poland,  3 ;  America,  7 ;  Asia,  1 ;  altogeth- 
er, 160  bouses,  with  about  3200  membern. 

A  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
founded  in  France  in  1702.*  Its  members  are  not 
obliged  to  enter  a  convent,  but  can  pass  their  novitiate 
in  the  world.  They  have  many  institutions  in  France, 
principally  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  nursing  of  the 
sick,  and  have  once  a  year  a  great  gathering  at  Av- 
ranches  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  spiritual  retreat. 
There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Carmelites  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  U.  S.,  who  teach  four  schools. 
—Manning,  Life  of  St.  TereM  (Lond.  1865),  p.  161  sq. ; 
Fehr,  Geackiehie  de^  Mdnchtardm,  i,  856;  ii,  841;  P. 
Karl  vom  hot.  Alog»,  Jahrbuch  der  Kirche  (Ratisbon, 
1862). 

Car'melitess  (1  Sam*  zxvii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  1). 
See  Cabxblite. 

Car'ml  (Heb.  Karmi\  '^la'l?,  vine-dretser^  other- 
wise  noble ;  Sept.  Xapfit,  but  Xapfiii  in  Exod.  vi,  14), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Reulwn  (Cren. 
xlvi,  9;  Exod.  vi,  14).  B.C.  1872.  His  descendants 
vere  called  after  him  Carmites  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Hezron  (Judah^s  grandson),  and  father 
of  Hur  (1  Chron.  iv,  1) ;  elsewhere  called  Calkb  (ii, 
18)  or  CHELtTBAi  (ii,  9).     B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  The  son  of  Zimri  nr  Zabdi,  and  father  of  the  trai- 
tor Acban  (Josh,  vii,  1;  1  Chron.  ii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  Some  have  erroneously  identified  him  with  the 
{receding;  but  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2,  are  evi- 
dentlv  in  direct  succession  of  father  and  son  from  Ju- 
dab. ' 

Car'mite  (Heb.  Carmi\  ''la'^a  for  '«?1S*13,  Sept. 
Xopfii),  the  patronynJic  of  the  descendants  of  the  Reu- 
benite  Carmi  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

Camahan,  James,  D.D.,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  was  bom  Nov.  15, 1775,  near  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa.  In  November,  1798,  he  entered  the  junior 
cUss  in  the  aillege  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  the 
first  degree  in  the  arts  in  September,  1800.  He  read 
theology  und^r  John  McMillan,  D.l).,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Princeton  as 
tutor,  and  resiuned  his  tutorship  in  the  fall  of  1803. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  pres1>ytery  of  New  Brunswick  at 
IWkenridge  in  April,  1H04,  and  preached  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hackettstown,  Oxford,  and  Knowlton.  January 
5. 1805,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  WUtesborough  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  In  February, 
1814,  be  moved  for  his  health  to  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
and  opened  a  school,  teaching  there  for  nine  years. 
In  May,  18'J3,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  was  inaui^urated  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1*23,  and,  after  a  service  of  thirty  years,  resigned  in 
l8o.3,  and  his  connection  with  the  college  was  dis- 
solved June,  18o^.  He  was  in  different  capacities  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  thirtj'-five  years,  viz.  two 
years  as  a  student,  two  as  a  tutor,  and  thirty-one  as 
president,  *'  His  character  was  distinguisthed  l»y  mild- 
ness, joined  to  firmnes<<  and  vigor;  his  learning  was 
extensive,  and  his  practical  ability  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  exceedingly  acute.  His  labors  were  very 
useful  in  every  department  of  activity — as  a  man,  a 
Christian  clergj'man,  the  head  of  a  most  important  ed- 
ucational institution,  and  an  efficient  co-operator  in 
namerous  schemes  of  benevolent  enterprise.'*     He 


died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  8, 185«,-.V«w  York  Oik 
$erver;  Wibon,  Predf.  Almanac^  1860,  p  68. 

Car'naSm  (Kapvatv  v.  r.  Kopwt'i/,  Vulg.  Cctma^ 
im),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of 
Jordan — *'the  land  of  Galaad"— containing  a  "tem- 
ple" (to  Ttfitvoc  iv  K.).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Judas  MaccabsBus  (1  Mace,  v,  26,  48,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Carnion  (to  Kapviov^  the  same  occur- 
rence is  related  in  2  Mace,  xii,  21,  26,  the  temple  being 
called  the  Ataroatkion  (r5  'Aropyartto*').  This 
enables  us  to  identify  it  with  Ashterotii-Karnaim 
(q.  v.). 

Carnal  (<rapKiKni),  fleshly,  sensual.  Wicked  or 
unconverted  men  are  represented  as  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  *^  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God,*'  and  which  must  issue  in  death  (Rom.  viii,  0,  7). 
Worldly  enjoyments  are  carnal,  because  they  only 
minister  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  animal  part  of 
man  (Rom.  xv,  27;  1  Cor.  ix,  11).  The  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  carnal ;  they  re- 
lated immediaiely  to  the  bodies  of  msn  and  beasts 
(Heb.  vii,  16;  ix,  10).  The  weapons  of  a  Christian's 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  are  not  of  human  origin, 
nor  Hre  they  directed  by  human  wisdom  (2  Cor.  x,  4). 
See  Flksh. 

Camellan.    See  Sardius. 

Cameaecchi,  Pietro,  an  Italian  reformer  and 
martyr  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  in  Florence,  of  a 
good  family.  His  education  and  culture  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  time,  such  aa 
Sadoletus  and  Bembo.  He  became  secretary'  and  pro- 
thonotary  to  Pope  Clement  VI  I,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fluence that  it  was  said  **  the  Church  was  governed  liy 
Camesecchi  rather  than  by  Clement."  At  Naples  he 
imbibed  the  Reformed  doctrine  from  Valdes  (q.  v.), 
and  in  1546  he  was  accused  as  a  heretic  and  cited  to 
Rome.  Throu  h  the  favor  of  Paul  IV  he  escaped,  but 
sought  safety  in  France,  where  he  remained  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VI  until  1652,  when  he  thought  he 
might  return  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua. 
In  1557  he  was  summoned  to  Rome;  but,  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  April  6, 
1559.  Pius  IV,  on  his  accession,  removed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  without  any  recantation  on  the 
part  of  Camesecchi,  When  Pius  V  Itecame  pope, 
Camesecchi  apprehended  danger,  and  took  refuge  with 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  basely  surrendered 
him  on  a  demand  in  the  pope's  own  writing.  He  was 
tried  by  the  Inquisition,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
faith,  and  was  condemned.  On  Oct.  8, 1567,  he  was 
l)eheadcd,  and  his  body  afterward  was  coni*hmed. — 
M'Crie,  Reformation  in  Italy y  chap,  v  (and  authoritiea 
there  given). 

Camiola.    See  Caeinthia. 

Car'cion  (2  Mace,  xii,  21,  26).    See  Carnatm. 

Carnival,  a  period  of  festivity  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  Epiphany,  and 
ending  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, resembling  the  Lupercalin  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Tule-feasts  of  the  Saxons.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  caro  (cami«),  flesh,  and  rale,  to  bid  adieu,  i.  q. 
farewell  to  Jlesh ;  others  from  the  Italian  came,  flesh, 
and  avallare,  to  swallow.  In  n  edisval  Latin  it  is 
called  camelevamen,  camifprivium.  The  Carnival  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pagan  festivals,  and  pious  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  have  testified  their  sense  of  the 
\  scandal  which  this  sea.«on  occasions.  In  Rome  the 
Carnival  is  observed  with  revelry,  maisquerades,  feaats, 
and  grotesque  processions.  The  Greeks  have  a  simi- 
lar period,  which  they  call  'Axo^pfwc  Apocreot;  it 
comprehends  the  week  preceding  their  I^nt,  during 
which,  as  Marinos  says,  '*  unvnquvique  pro  facnitale 
sua,  lante  et  opipar}*  convivnfur,**  A  good  account  of 
the  Roman  Carnival  is  given  in  Appleton's  Cyclaptrdia, 
iii.  447.    See  also  Nicolai,  Comment,  de  Hitu  Bacchaaa* 


CAROB  1! 

ttbniin(Helm8t.1flT9,4to)j  Zmavr,  Baceiaiialla  Cirit- 
l,*aiwruin(Jeiia,  lce9.  4Io);  Larulou,  £ccl.J)icl.  t.  V. 

Carob.     See  Hdsk. 

Carol,  a  hymn  aung  by  the  people  at  Christmits. 
"The  ChrUtmai  carol  may  be  traced  to  Iht  primitive 
Chareh.  TertuIliHn  (adori.  Omlit.  39)  itatea  that  at 
their  feaata  it  wa*  cuetomai;  for  the  ChrittiuiB  to 
pUce  in  the  middle  lucb  u  were  alile  to  aiiiK,  and  call 
iipon  them  to  praiae  God  In  a  hymn,  either  out  of  the 
Scripture!  or  of  their  own  invention.  Dnrand  ako 
Informs  ub  (fie/,  vi,  8G,  9)  that  it  was  niual  for  the 
liifhopii  on  Cbrietmu  day  to  make  (port,  and  even  to 
fing  with  their  cler^- 1  and  this  custom  was  an  imita- 
tlnii  of  the  tiiiria  tn  asetUU  of  the  ant^lB,  ae  we  learn 
from  Jeremy  Tuylor — "There  hleeted  clinrlsten  had 
lung  their  CbriBtmaa  carol,  and  tuoght  the  Church  a 
hrmn  lo  put  into  her  offlcei  forever,  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  tliia  festivity."  For  the  popular  carols  of  Eng- 
lind,  see  Brand,  FoputnT  AnOqmt't,  i,  262  sq. ;  Charo- 
Um,  Booh  of  Daji,  ii,  7*7  Bq.— Eadle,  EceUt.  DicHoH. 
ary,  s.  V. ;  Sundys,  Chriifmat  Catuli,  Aim  aland  Mod- 
tm  (Lond.  1833,  BvoJ.     See  Myrtebir 

CarollDe  Book*  {Libit  Carolini  or  Op«i  CiroU- 
luni).  four  toolu  written  B{;ainst  decrees  of  tbo  second 
Council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  contained 
in  the  CiipUulare  Prollmia  of  Charlemagne.  These 
books  were  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Charle- 
magne, but  their  preparation  has  been  aN>rilKd  to  An. 
gilrjm,  bishop  of  Metz,  Angilbert,  and  lo  Alcain. 
Koger  dfl  Hoveden  directly  names  the  last,  and  Uh 
most  probable  opinion  ia  [hat  Alcuin  was  the  writer. 
At  nil  events,  they  wore  written  before  the  Synod  ot 
Frunhfort  in  7M,  and  were  pub- 
in  the  namo  orCliarlemagi 
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CsrolOBtadt.    See  Carlstadt. 

Caipenter,  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of 
the  Hsb.  d^n,  clUn-aik'  (2  Sam.  v,  II ;  1  Cbron.  xiv, 
1;  Isa.  ;iliv,  IS,  elc),  as  also  otits  Greek  equivalent 
rixnuvCUatLxIii,  aoi  Hark  vi,  S;  1  Esdr.  v,  14;  Ec- 
clus.  xixviii,  27,  etc.),  a  genenl  name,  applicable  l« 
an  artificer  in  stone,  iron,  or  cnpper,  tt  well  as  in 
wood.  See  Artificer.  The  Hebrews,  at  a  very 
eariy  period,  appear  lo  have  made  eonaideraVile  prog- 
reaa  in  these  art>  (Exod.  xxxv,  eO  8b).  See  Abt. 
Of  their  wotki,  however,  we  have  no  existing  remains ; 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the 
countrj'  where  thehr  proficiency  waa  acquired,  we  may 
obtain  a  satisfactory  notion  of  tbeir  general  character. 
See  Handiuraft.  Tools  of  various  kinds  used  in 
carpentry,  as  axes,  hammers,  eawg,  planea,  cbiscli, 
and  centre-liits,  are  reprenentcd  on  the  ancient  mon- 
uments, and  to  m»t  of  them  we  find  allusions  in 
Scripture  (I  Sam.  xiu,l<l,  20;  Judg.  iv,  21;  lsa.z,l.'>; 
lUr,  13).  There  appears  but  little  difference  lietween 
these  iiiiplcn.enls  and  those  of  our  time.  See  Ti-rneh. 
The  ancient  Egj-ptiuns  were  acquainted  with  Ibc  art 
of  veneering :  this  proves  that  tliey  knew  the  uK  of 
glue.  1  hev  had  chairs  and  couches  of  very  graceful 
form  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  33;  1  Sam.  Iv,  18).  Among 
the  works  of  the  EgypUan  artists  are  found  tabled,  bu. 
ren us,  wardrobes,  and  rofrcnii  Fcversl  nf  the  latter, 
probably  designed  for  Jewel-cases,  rival  in  beauty  the 
caskets  >if  gold  und  silver.     See  Mecua-cic. 
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.    i4ii»  gloriann- 

|Psii.ailviJI,IS);  UOus  ellarn  Sanril>, 
qui  IrlumphatD  dUbolo  aim  eo  reinun'. 
sive  i|uU  vlrillHr  eenanrnnl,  lit  nd  una 
iDoalinnis  sulns  ecdeslie  pMvelUr.t, 
Five  nulaennden  «ccl»lam  aaniduii  unf. 
Ihiells  e<  Intennsianlbiu  adluvire  no". 
Guntnr,  vennilla  nlilb^nds  eeti  Iraa- 

IhM  sptliun.  Blruip  In  liasll)i-l<  prnpter 


■  sdf'rr.-  p«cmnt  prrjn- 
pA  turn  ad  nempefMn  n-^s. 
'Hrria  niilfiun  penilns  at. 


rellquUt  nirpnniii.  rra  •  llm  ViMliui<iiIls  vrnereinur,  jiiila 
anlii|iiiinim  pslrum  Indlilnni-n  i  till  vrrn  psrirle'  et  'stiiila* 
artomntn  Id  oo  M  nririlrentnr  n-eniini  fldel  hstne  emolu- 

■  dortia  qiilbHuiiis  vltari  pwalt  hor,  quad  llll  In  Rdmuidls 


The  Caroline  hooks  were  Hnt  jvinted  by  Jean  do 
Tillet,  bishop  of  Heaux,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Eriphilus,  or  Elias  Philyra  (Pari^  1549,  8vo),  at  Co- 
lognelnl66S;  by  Goldaslua,  1608 ;  and  In  his  C  mli- 
lidion.  Imperial.lain.i;  and,  lastly,  by  Heumannus  st 
Hanover  (1731,  8vo),  under  the  title  AugwH  CmnVi 
Nicarm  .Sraadi  Cmitiira.--Pa1mer,  TmU.  ea  ikt  fihirrf, 
ptir,  ch.  X,  §4;  Dergler,  Diet,  dr  Tkfalog'e,  s-T./nb 


Carpenter,  Cbarlee  W.,  a  Jlethodirt  Epii'cnpal 

miniBler,  was  l.nm  in  New  York,  Dec.  Ifl,  I7M,  where 
Ilia  parents  were  memliers  of  the  John  Street  Church. 
He  entered  Colnmliia  Cnlle.-e,  l:ut  waa  compelled  liy 
111  health  to  quit  before  graduation.  He  was  convert- 
ed in  his  eighteenlh  year,  and  wna  licensed  l>v  Free- 
born Garretson  to  pi^ach  in  131!.  He  entered  tbe 
itinerant  miniftrv  in  the  Kcw  York  Confrn-nce  in 
1811,  but  in  1816'he  was  oliliged.  1  y  (he  weakne.<s  of 
his  health,  to  go  to  Savnnnah.  where  he  was  engafred 
In  business  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he  la- 
bored  as  a  local  preacher,  and  wna  ordained  deacon  in 
1320.  and  elder  In  1326.  In  13?8  he  returned  to  the 
North,  and  wss  readmitted  into  the  Kew  York  Confcr- 
enf.  In  which  he  tilled  liiipnrlnnt  sppidntments.  as 
p.irtiir  and  presiding  elder,  until  18GD,  when  he  vr^s 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  l>ccome  snpemiinierarr 
I  He  died  May,  18G3,  at  Ptstteklll.  N.  T.  He  was  of 
{  very  nnlfonn  character,  good  literan'  acqninmenta 
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Old  great  loreliness  of  disposition.  As  a  minister  be 
was  able  and  sound,  and  his  influence  was  threat  and 
durable.  He  was  several  times  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
enl  Conference,  and  as  presiding  elder  his  adminis- 
trative talent  was  remarkable.  He  was  socretary  of 
the  New  York  Conference  for  several  years,  and  in 
all  posts  he  was  efficient  and  successful.  His  death 
was  joyful. — A/tnuffa  of  CanferenceSy  v,  194 ;  Sprague, 
AiutaUf\u^  058;  Wightman,  Life  of  Bishop  Capen, 
p.  211. 

Carpenter,  Colea,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epi!«ropal  Church,  was  bom  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.f  March  17,  1784.  His  parents  were  earnest 
Methodists,  and  he  was  carefully  trained  in  religion. 
At  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  began  at  once  to 
exhort  his  yonng  neighbors.  In  1809  he  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference ;  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  and  elder  in  1818.  He  filled  various  impor- 
tant appointments  in  the  New  York  Conference  until 
1832,  when  the  Troy  Conference  was  organized,  and 
he  remained  in  it.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  presid- 
int;  elder  of  the  Troy  District,  in  which  service  he  la- 
Itored  acceptably  until  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1884.  In 
direct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  he  had  few 
superiors. — Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  466;  Minutes  o/Con^ 
fenneesy  1834.  p.  283. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  LL.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
minbter,  was  born  Sept  2, 1780,  at  Kidderminster,  and 
edocated  at  Northampton  and  Glasgow.  In  1805  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Exeter, 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  and  classical  teacher  till  1889,  when,  his  health 
filling,  he  andertook  a  Continental  tour.  While  going 
in  a  steam-boat  from  Naples  to  Leghorn,  be  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned,  in  the  night  of  April  5, 1840. 
Dr.  Carpenter  was  an  industrious  writer.  His  publi- 
cations, including  posthumous  ones,  amounted  to  forty- 
four.  The  more  important  are:  Introduction  to  tke 
Gtngrapky  of  tke  JVeip  Testament  (12mo,  1806):— r»i»- 
laHamsm  the  Doririne  of  the  Gottpel  (12mo,  1809) :— .4n 
Kxamina^xm  of  Ike  Charges  made  affctinst  Unitarianism 
by  Dr.  Magee  (8vo,  1820)  \—A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
()^vo,  1835,  of  which  a  second  edition,  under  the  title 
of  .4  a  ApostoUccU  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^  was  published 
in  lM38)  i^SemumM  on  Practical  Subjects  (8vo,  1840, 
posthumous): — Lectures  on  ike  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Atonement  (12mo,  1843,  posthumous).  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Rees's  Cydttpadia,  and  to  the  Unitarian 
journals.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter  (Lond.  1840).— £fi///uA  Cyclopte- 
did,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydopeedia  Bibliographica,  i,  582. 

Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic  of  Alexandria  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  117-188).  Of  his  personal  hirtory  little  is 
known.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  his  son 
Epiphanes,  who  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  honored 
as  I  god  at  Sama,  in  Cephallenia. — Clemens,  Strom. 
iii,  428;  Lardner,  Works,  vlii,  393.     See  Carpocra- 

TIASS. 

Carpooratiaiis,  Gnostic  heretics  of  the  second 
century,  so  named  from  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria  (q. 
v.).  In  common  with  the  Gnostics  generally,  they 
held  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Principle,  the  Pri- 
mal Being,  or  Monas,  toward  which  all  flnite  things 
are  striving  to  return.  They  taught  that  the  visible 
world  was  formed  by  angels,  inferior  to  the  Father 
(Kpiphan.  Hteres.  xxvii,  c.  xi;  Iren.  Hceres,  i,  25). 
They  regarded  Christ  as  a  religious  Genius,  bom,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  l)ut 
as  having  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
and  virtue  of  his  life,  hut  by  the  wond(>rful  elasticity  of 
hi«  mind  («i»rovoc),  which  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  seen  when  circling  in  the  train  of  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  he  had  been  edocated 
amon?  the  Jews,  but  had  despised  them,  and  had  there- 
fim  obtained  the  power  to  surmount  his  sufferings, 
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and  a^rward  ascended  to  the  Father  (Iren.  Hcer,  \ 
26).  The  Carpocratiiins  boasted  of  resembling  Christ, 
and  even  allowed,  hypothetically  speaking,  that  if  any 
person  had  a  purer  soul,  or  despised  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  things  here  below,  he  might  excel  him.  They 
had  statues  and  images  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
also  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  honored  with 
superstitious  rites  in  the  temple  of  Epiphanes  in  Ceph- 
allenia. Carpocrates  maintained  the  trunsmigntion  of 
the  soul,  which  must  perform  all  to  which  it  was  des- 
tined befora  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of  his  doc- 
trine he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  **  Verily  thou 
shalt  not  depart  hence  until  thou  ha»>t  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  ThoM  souls,  however,  which  are 
[  deeply  impressed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer existence,  are  enabled  to  defy  the  influence  of  the 
spirits  governing  this  world,  and,  soaring  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Being,  finally  reach  a  state 
of  eternal  rest.  In  proof  of  this,  Carpocrates  adduced 
the  examples  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
among  the  heathen,  and  Jesus  an.ong  the  Jews.  To 
the  latter  he  ascribed  extraordinary  strength  of  soul, 
which,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
existence,  soared  to  the  highest  flights  of  contempla- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  divine  power,  by 
which,  in  working  miracles,  he  set  at  naught  ttie  spir- 
its of  this  world,  cast  oflT  the  thraldom  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  overturned  the  religion  which  this  god 
had  devised.  Every  human  soul  was  supposed  by 
contemplation  capable  of  becoming  equal  in  every  re- 
spect with  Jesus  Christ.  The  Carpocretians  are  stig- 
matized on  account  of  the  consequences  which  the}* 
drew  from  their  principles.  They  are  charged  with 
asserting  that  there  was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself; 
that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  not 
real,  but  depended  merely  on  human  opinion — an  as- 
sertion which  appears  inconsistent  with  their^view  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  ap- 
plied, not  to  moral  duties,  but  to  positive  rites.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  taught  the  community  of  women ; 
a  doctrine  which,  together  with  their  notions  of  a  pre. 
existent  state,  and  of  metempsychosis,  may  lie  traced 
to  Plato,  in  whose  writings  Carpocrates  and  his  son 
Epiphanes  (by  whom  the  opinions  of  this  sect  were 
much  amplified,  and  to  whom  extraordinary  honor 
was  paid)  were  familiarly  versed  (Clement,  Strom,  iii, 
428).  As  the  fruit  of  these  last  opinions,  they  are 
represented  as  having  indulged  in  the  grossest  licen- 
tiousness, and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  dread- 
ful calumnies  b}*  which  the  early  Christians  were  as- 
sailed. The  refjroach  of  licentiousness  is  not  confirmed 
by  Irenieus,  who  is  the  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carpocratian?.  Epiphanius  says  the  Carpocra- 
tians  rejected  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  not  cer- 
tain that  they  rejected  any  part  of  the  New  (Euscb. 
Ecc.  Hist,  iv,  7;  Epiphan.  Hcer.  xxvii).  —  Jcrcmie, 
Church  Hist.  154  ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  449-451 ;  I^rd- 
ner,  Works,  viii,  391  403 ;  Domer,  Pcrsrm  of  Christ, 
div.  i,  vol.  i,  p.  186  ;  Hase,  Church  History,  §  78 ;  espe- 
cially Mosheim,  Commentaries,  etc.,  cent,  ii,  §  50. 

Car'pua  (Kapiroc,  perhaps  for  KapTroQ^fru't;  on 
the  accentuation,  see  Winer's  Grammar,  Cth  ed.  p.  40), 

I  a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  the  apostle  Paul 

,  states  that  he  left  a  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv,  IB) ;  on  which 
of  his  journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  proliably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  flrst  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  mart\'rdom  at  Rome,  A.D.  64. 

'  According  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Beiy- 
tus,  in  Thrace,  called  Berrhoea  in  the  St/nnpsis  de  Vita 

'  et  Mortv  Prophetarum,  which  passes  under  the  name 

'  of  DcHTotheus  of  Tyre. 

Carpsov,  the  surname  of  a  family  which  was  one 

of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  17th  century  for  theo- 

,  logical  learning.     The  flrst  eminent  man  of  the  name 

I  wa»  Benedikt  Carpzov,  professor  of  law  at  Witten- 
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berg,  who  died  In  1624;  and  the  latest,  Johann  Bene- 
dikt  (the  fourth),  died  as  professor  at  Uelmst&dt  in 
1808.     The  most  important  are : 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bom  at  Roch- 
iltz,  June  22,  1607,  who  became  archdeacon  of  St. 
Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  and  was  made,  in  1643, 
professor  extraonlinariu.%  and  in  1646  professor  onli- 
nanus  of  theology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  Oct.  22, 1657, 
He  was  noted  for  piety  as  well  as  for  learning.  His 
chief  writings  are,  De  Ninivkarum  Pamtentia  (I^pzig, 
1640,  4to) : — Hodegeticum  (1656 ;  enlarged  by  his  son, 
J.  B.,  1689,  4to)  i—liagoge  in  libro$  Eccl.  Luther.  Sym- 
boUcot,  completed  after  his  death  by  Olearius  (1665 ; 
1675,  4to).  In  view  of  this  book.  Gass  calls  Carpzov 
the  "  first  really  distinguished  laborer  in  Symbolics*' 
(fietchichte  d,  Prot.  Dofftnatik,  1, 172). 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  GOTTLOB,  the  most  emi- 
nent  of  the  family,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Sept.  26, 
1679,  and  studied  snccessively  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Altdorf.  In  1702  he  became  almoner  to  the  Sax- 
on ambassador,  and  in  this  capacity  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  travel  in  Holland  and  England,  which  he  used 
to  advantage  for  his  culture  in  the  Oriental  laniniages. 
He  was  en;^aged  in  pastoral  work  at  Dresden  from 
1704  to  1708,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to  St.Thom- 
ts*8  church  in  Leipzig.  His  studies  took  a  wide  range, 
Aut  his  chief  bent  was  toward  Hebrew  literature  and 
philology.  In  1719  he  was  made  professor  of  Orien- 
tal literature  at  Leipzig,  which  office  he  filled  until 
1780,  when  he  became  general  f«uperintendent  at  LO- 
beck,  where  he  died  April  7, 1767.  His  writin-s  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history'  of  Biblical  criticism.  He  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  and 
wrote  a  historicc-polemical  treatise  against  the  Mora- 
vians (mentioned  below).  His  most  important  works 
are,  Disput.  de  vet.  phi'o$.  tentt.  circa  naturam  Dei (Lpz. 
1G92,  4tQ)  •.—Difp.  de  pluralifaie perMmarum  in  una  Dei 
essentia  (Lpz.  1720,  4to)  '.—Intmductio  ad  JJbro$  Canon- 
ico»  Vtt.  Test.  (Lpz.  1741,  2d  ed.  4to)  i^Critica  Sacra 
Vet,  Test.  (pt.  i,  Tert.  Orighud:  pt.  ii,  Versumes;  pt.  iii, 
Circa  pseudo  critiram  G.  IVhiit'mi  s-tfHc'ta  (Lpz.  1728, 
4to) : — BeHgions-Unifrsw^ng  der  Bdhmiscken  tr.  Maki- 
rischen  BrtMJsr  (Lpz.  1742, 8vo)  '.—Apparatus  Hist.-Crit. 
Antiquitattan  el  wdicis  sacri  et  gentis  Hebrmce  (Leipzig, 
1748,  4to). — Ersch  u.  Grul>er,  Aifgem.  Encyklopddie,  s. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gentrale,  viii,  842. 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bom  in  Leip- 
zig, 1720,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  in 
1747;  professorofGreekatHelmstAdt,  1748.  Hepul)- 
Ibhed  Liber  doct.  theol.  purioris  (1768)  '.—Sacrce  Exer- 
cUationes  in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  (176<))  i—StricturtB  in  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  (1756)  x—Seplenarius  Epist.  Cath.  (1790).  His 
repute  as  a  philolo^^ist  was  very  great.  He  died  April 
28, 1803. 

Carr  (in  some  editions  "car")  is  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  term  X"PP^  (^'  '•  '^"PP^)^  occurring  only 
in  1  Esdr.  v,  55,  as  the  name  of  something  given  to 
the  Phoenicians  for  furnishing  cedar  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  Bretschneider  {Spiciieg.  p.  270)  thinks  we 
should  read  x^O^yt^^i  i*  ^*  ff^oneg ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  word  is  simply  a  corruption  for  KipfiOf  coin  (see 
Fritzsche,  ffandb,  in  loc.). 

Carranza,  Bartolom^  de,  an  eminent  Spanish 
theoloi^ian  and  prelate,  was  born  at  Miranda.  Navarre^ 
in  1503,  of  nol>le  parents.  Having  studied  theology 
at  Alcala,  he  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  1520. 
He  afterward  was  professor  of  theolo/>-  at  Valladolid. 
In  1546  Charles  V  sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  bishops,  jure  db'rtno, 
against  the  papal  pretensions.  Philip  of  Spain  took 
him  (1554)  to  England,  where  queen  Mary  appointed 
him  her  confessor,  and  charged  him  with  the  re-estab. 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Church.  Thift  office  he  dis- 
charged "  with  a  zeal  more  worthy  of  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor than  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Chri^^t,"  and  was 
rewarded  yrith  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  in  1558. 


On  entering  his  diocese  he  put  forth  a  catecfaism, 
which  his  enemies  made  a  subject  of  attack.     It  was 
censured  by  the  Inquisition^  but  sanctioned  by  the 
commission  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     A  more  heavy 
charge  awaited  him.     A  report  waa  circulated  that 
Charies  V  had  not  died  in  the  ''faith  of  the  Chureh," 
and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  instilled  into  his  mind  '*  heretical  opinions.** 
Carranza  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned 
in  1559.     After  eight  years'  duress  in  Spain  he  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  Pius  V  kept  him  ten  years 
longer  immured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     In  1576 
he  was  finally  acquitted,  but  was  suspended  fh>m  his 
episcopal  functions  for  five  years,  and  was  compelled 
to  reside  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  Delia  Minervs 
at  Rome.     He  lived  only  seventeen  days  afterward, 
dying  May  2, 1576.     He  wrote,  (1.)  Commenlaruis  ao- 
bre  el  Catechismo  Christiano  (Antwerp,  1558,  fol.) : — 
(2.)  Summa  Concilionm  (Venice,  1546,  8vo) :— (8-)  ^^ 
necessarid  resideniid  Episc.  et  alior,  pistorum  (Venice, 
1547);  and  several  practical  treatises.  —  JSiog.  Univ. 
vii,  199 ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Engl,  Reformation,  iii,  381  ; 
Bayle,  Dictionarg^  s.  v. ;  Echard,  ^rri/if.  ord.  /VvecSro- 
(onim,  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  viii,  864 ; 
j  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers,  cent.  xvL 

Carriage.    Vehicles  answering  to  this  term  In 
modem  usage  were  not  known  to  the  ancients.     See 
Cart.     In  the  English  Bible  this  word  standi^,  there- 
fore, as  the  incongruous  rendering  of  several  totally 
different  terms.    In  1  Sitm.  xvii,  20,  the  Hebrew  woid 
n^»9^,  magalah',  rendered  ^*  trench"  in  our  version, 
and  **  place  of  the  carriage**  in  the  margin,  probably 
signifies  a  wagon-rampart,  a  bulwark  formed  of  the 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  the  army  (1  Sam.  xxvi, 
5, 7).    In  Judg.  xviii,  21,  the  original  is  nn!t23,  helm- 
dah  ,  and  means  vecUth,  i,  e.  booty.     In  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
**  carriage"  stands  for  HK^Cd,  nesuah\  a  load  for  a 
beast  of  burden.     In  1  Sam.  xvii,  22,  the  word  "^bs, 
'  keU'y  **  carriage,"  properly  means  implements,  equ.^ 
I  ments;  and  in  Isa.  x,  28,  implements  of  war.     In  Acts 
I  xxi,  15,  the  phrase,  **  we  took  up  our  carriages'*  (arro- 
;  vKfval^ofiai),  should  be,  "  we  packed  np  our  baggage.*' 
See  Wagon. 

Carridres,  Louis  de,  bom  at  CluvilS,  near  An- 
gen,  in  1662,  was  first  a  soldier,  but  in  1689  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  at  Paris 
June  11, 1717.  He  is  chiefl}'  known  by  his  Commen* 
ttiire  Utterai,  or  **  Literal  Commentary'*  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  is  so  managed  that  his  comments  are  in- 
troduced into  the  text  (translated)  in  italic  characters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture itself,  which  is  thus  made  to  be  its  o¥m  interpret- 
er. This  work,  which  was  carried  through  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bos8uet,  was  completed  in  twenty-four  12mo 
volumes  (1701  to  1716).  It  has  since  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  is  much  used.  It  is  the  only 
French  version  authorized  in  Italy. — Biographic  Uni* 
verseJUy  vii,  219. 

Carroll,  Daniel  Ljrnn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  May  10, 
1797,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  182S.  Hav- 
ing  completed  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  be 
was  licensed  in  18i6,  and  supplied  the  churches  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Middletown  Point.  Thenoe,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Princeton  and  Newburyport,  he  re- 
moved to  Litchfiold,  Conn.,  where  he  was  installed  ia 
1827.  He  supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  in  1829,  but  his  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
resi'n,  and  in  1H35  he  wns  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  On  retiring  he  took  charge  of  the  First 
Presliyterian  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the 
C<'loniKation  Society  of  the  state  of  New  York  till  1840^ 
when  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  active  aerficiw 
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He  dkd  Hot.  SS.  IBal.  He  publi>hcd  Sermmt  (1849- 
;,  i  tdU  ISino),  bBddiia  d«Mcbed  tennona  and  ad- 
dnoea. — Spngue,  AhuoIm,  iv,  697.  . 

Cairall,  John,  D.D.,  fint  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
liiihop  in  the  United  Statu,  was  born  at  Upper  Uarl- 
boroii;;!).  Maijland,  id  173ft.  He  was  educuted  at  St.  i 
Umer's,  FrulM,  and  at  the  coTle^^aa  af  Liege  and  Bru- 
g«,  in  Belfcinm.  In  17ti9  be  was  onkin^d  priest,  and 
Wume  >  J>«uit.     Wb^en  the  order  wag  dissolved  in  . 

»n  or  Lord  Slourton,  with  whom  lie  travelled  on  the 
Continent.  On  tbebreakiD^'oatcif  the  Revalutionary 
U'lF  he  returned  to  America,  and  loolt  an  active  part 
on  tbe  side  of  the  patrinta.  ARer  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  Citholii:  clerKy  in  the  United  States  re- 
qnested  from  the  pope  the  estaLiIishment  of  a  bierar- 
liiT,  and  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vice-general.  He 
fixed  bis  residence  Bt  Baltimore.  In  1789  he  iraa 
BBDed  liishop,  and  in  the  eneaing  rear  was  consecra- 
ted. In  1731  he  assumed  tbe  title  of  bishop  of  Balti- 
more. A  few  j-eaiB  before  his  death  he  was  made 
arthbinbop.      He  died  Dec.  3,  I81S. 

Canhfl'na  (Heb.  X'oratciu',  !*33'13,  probablj-  of 
Psaian  derivation;  comp.  mod.  Fen. K-tnini,  "spoil- 
er," or  Zend  Ktra»a,  Sanscr.  Krahita,  "black;" 
Sept.  has  but  Ibree  names,  of  which  tbe  drii  is  'Ap»- 
snioc;  Vulg.  Ckartitd),  the  first  named  of  tbe  seven 
'■prince»"orchiefBminiat  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Ahos- 
■eros)  when  Vaahti  refused  to  present  herself  at  the 
isTal  banquet  (Esth.  i,  14).     B.C.  483. 

Careoo,  ALE.tANDER,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  b-jro  in  Scotland  about  1776,  but  ejrty  removed  to 
Ireland.  He  began  his  public  life  at  Tubtiermore  as  a 
minister  in  oinnectirin  with  the  Fresbyteriun  Synod  of 
UlatPT,  but  having  clianged  bis  opiniiins  us  to  Church 
Bovemment,  and  adopted  tbe  views  of  tbe  Independ- 
ents, he  seceded  in  1803.  Emhracing  Independent  Bap- 
tiit  views,  he  formed  a  society  at  Tubliermore,  of  which 
he  remained  putor  la  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote, 
in  1803.  bis  Bnuoat  far  itparatiiu;  from  Oit  Sfitod  of 
i'iiUr;  and  afterward  produced  numerous  books  and 
pimpbleC» — on  baptism  and  other  aulijects  of  contro- 
rtify — ^wbicb  are  bi|{h]y  esteemed  bj  the  Baptists. 
I'haugh  a  strenuous  advocate  of  immersion,  ba  was 
not  a  "close"  eommanionist.  After  many  yean  of 
incessant  activity,  pastoral  and  literal?,  he  died  at 
Belfast,  Aug.  it,  1S44,  from  the  etTects  of  a  fall  into 
Ihe  Heney  at  Liverpool  a  few  days  before.  Dr.  Car- 
sun  was  an  earnest  and  often  bitter  controversialiM. 
[lis  dognaiiun  and  arrof^aiice  detract  greatly  from 
the  effect  of  his  arguments.  He  is  often  right,  often 
■tddk:  but,  whether  riKbt  or  wronR,  he  is  equally 
•elf.<»nfidenL  Besides  a  numlwr  of  pimpbleti,  re- 
views, etc.,  he  published  Tie  God  nf  PmnHnee  tlir  God 
of  At  mbk  (13mo)  -.^Thtona  </ /mpiralian  (I8mo) :—  | 
TU  KmKii,d3f  nfjtaa  (18mo):_rfc  faitaiiiw  J/j«. 
toy  (8io)  -.—Eiam.iwj&m  of  ike  Prianpla  of  Biblical 
lit-'trprttaHim  of  Emnti^  Stuart,  A  mnun,  etc. :  —  a 
Trralitt  im  Fignrtt  of  SpteA,  and  a  TrtaAte  oa  Me 
Rijiil  amd  Dtiy  of  ali  new  to  riad  Ike  Scriplunt  (S.y. 
1855,  12mo):—/taplum,  h  in  Mode  a«d  Saf-j-vft.  mV* 
o  5i<fc*  "/rt*  Zijio/' ft-.  Cor«™  (Phila.l8;i7.Sthed. 
8vo) — Jainleson,  Cgclopadia  of  Biogriipii/ :  Keid,  ifia- 
Ury  of  He  Pr^jteriaa  Church  itt  Irrlan-I,  iii,  449. 

Caratares,  William,  a  Scotch  divine  and  politi- 
cian, was  bom  in  Ifrlil,  at  Ciithuirt,  near  Gljisgnw, 
and  completed  hi*  sludiee  at  the  Universities  of  Ijin- 
dnn  and  Utrecht.  While  in  Holland  be  was  intrn. 
dueed  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  honored  bini  with 
his  oonfldence.  After  his  return  Ut  England  he  le- 
came  connected  with  the  party  which  strove  to  ex- 
clude Jamei  from  the  throne,  and,  on  snipiclon  of 
l-ing  one  of  tbe  Rye-house  conspirators,  be  was  sent 
to  Scotland,  and  pot  to  tbe  tnrtnra  of  the  thumbscrew, 
which  he  bore  with  mubrinhing  firmness.  On  bis  llli. 
watkin  he  went  back  to  Holiand,  and  became  one  of 
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the  prince  ofOrangs's  chaplains.  He  accomp.rdei 
William  to  EotsUnd  in  1688,  and  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  subsequently  of  grrat 
service  in  producing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Scot- 
tish Preabyteriaas  and  William  III.     A  General  As. 

jstood  that  there  would  be  opponition  to  tbe  oath  uf 
allegiance,  the  kiny  had  delivered  to  a  messenger  di>. 
patches  directing  the  peremptory  enforcement  nf  the 
act.      It  is  said  that  CarsUres  assumed  authority  tu 

king  (who  bad  gone  to  bed)  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  the  gnise  ofa  petitioner  for  his  life,  forfeited  by  his 
having  thus  committed  high  treason,  to  have  prevailed 
on  biiu  to  dispense  with  the  oath.  Whether  the  anec- 
dote be  true  or  not,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  his  influ- 
ence obtained  the  dispensation.  He  became  now  vir- 
tually prime  minister  (or  Scotland,  and  received  the 
popular  designation  of  "Cardinal  Carslures."  Even 
after  the  death  of  William,  his  knowledge  of  Scottish 
aff.iirs,  and  tbe  respect  paid  tu  his  talents,  left  him 
with  considerable  influence.  In  1704  he  was  choMn 
principal  of  tbe  University  of  Edialmrgh.  Ha  died 
Dec.  28, 1716.  See  Stale  Paperw  and  LtUen.  lo  mUoi 
ii  prefjtd  the  Life  of  Mr.  Cnrtlaret  (4lo,  1714) ;  E<igl. 
CjclopcnUa  ;  Hetberinglon,  Churdi  of  ScoUand,  ii,  SIS. 

Cart  (H^SS,  agalah',  Itom  Vjy,  to  nJI/  Sept 
a|in£a  [so  in'  Judith  »v,  11],  Vulg'  plamtrum:  alM 
rendered  "wagon,"  Gen.  ilv,  19, 21,  27;  xlvi,fi!  Num. 
vii,  3,  6,  7,  8;  and  "chariot"  in  Psu.  ilvi,  9  [comp. 
Cart-wheel]),  a  vehicle  moving  on  wheels,  and  usu- 
ally drawn  by  cuttle  (i  Sam.  vl,  6),  to  be  distinguished 
tnm  the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.     See  Chakiot. 

1.  The  carts  which  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  ns..dft 
in  transporting  Jacob 'a  family  from  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv, 
19,  27)  were  manifestly  not  used  in  the  latter  country, 
but  were  peculiar  to  Egypt.  These  carts  or  wagons 
were,  of  course,  not  wai-charinls,  nor  such  curricles  as 
were  In  use  among  the  Ejjyptian  nobility.   Tlie  ready 


if  Umbrella,  a  DriTei 


means  of  transport  and  travel  by  the  Nile  seems  tn 
biive  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary  any 
other  wheel^airiages  than  those  for  war  or  pleasure. 
The  sculptures,  however,  exhibit  some  carts  as  used 
liy  a  nomade  people  (enemies  of  the  Eityptiaos)  ia 
their  migrations  (comp.  Pigs.  1  and  S,  below j. 


2.  Elsewhers  (Num.  vii,  3,  G ;  1  Sam.  Ti.  7)  wo  read 
of  carta  used  for  tbe  removal  nf  the  sacred  arks  and 
utensile.  These  also  were  drawn  i)y  two  onen.  In 
Rossellinl  we  have  found  a  very  curious  representa- 
tion of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  bv  the 
E^ptlana  (Fig.  3).     It  is  little  more  than  a  piaUona 


CAET  1 

oD  wbcali ;  and  the  ipprebanaioD  vhicb  iadsccd  Uc- 
wb  to  put  forth  hia  band  to  >tay  tba  irk  when  abakeo 
by  tbe  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi,  6)  nuy  aUBgeit  tbat  tba  c«rt 

fm ployed  on  that  '       <-^-  -.^.    .- .. 

would  be  ea«y  for 


a  jerk  lo  diiplao 


eter  nii^ht 


©^     9^ 


37,  26.  a  Ikreikitig-draii  or  gledge 

A>  It  appeara  tbat  the  IsraeliUs  uKd  cirta,  tfaey 
daii1itl«w  employed  them  ■ometimei  in  the  removal  of 
Btn'icultDnil  produce.     The  kind  or  linndlei  appear  to 


idli7 


either  open  or  ciivcred  (Num.  vii,  H),  and  were  UKed 
Kir  conveyance  of  persona  (den.  xlv,  19),  bordena  (1 
Sam.  vi,  f,  M),  or  produce  (Amoa  ii,  13).     At  there  are 
no  roada  in  Syria  and  Puleatine  and  tbe  neih'hboring 
countriea,  wbeel-carriagca  for  any  purpose  except  co 
veyance  afaicricultural  produce  are  all  Iiut  unknow 
and  thDU){b  modem  usage  baa  introdnced  European  ci 
riugea  drawn  by  borsea  Into  Ei^pt,  they  were  unknoi 
there  alao  in  times  comparativel}'  recent  (Stanley,  Hi- 
naiand  Pat.  p.  135;  Porter,  Damateat,  i,  K19;  Lynch, 
JVumrfwe,  p.  75,  84 !  Niehuhr,  Kj-yj,  i,123;  Layard, 
fi'infvck,  ii.  T.i ;  Un.  Poole,  A'l^fuJhnnmm  in  I'^gil,  Sd 
aeriea,  p.  T, ).    Tlie  only  cart  used  in  Weatem  Aaia  has 
two  wheels  uf  aulid  wood  (Uhuriua,  Trai^  p.  118 ; 
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drawn  by  oxen,  eonveyiag  female  eaptivea ;  and  c4faeri 

and  also  some  used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  arti- 
clra  (Lovaid,  \metth,  ii,  39fi;  t/in.  and  Bab.  p.  1S4, 
447,  bH3l  ifiM.  of  ButgluB,  pt.  ii,  plr.  12, 17).  Fout- 
Hbeeled  carriases  are  said  by  Pliny  (.V(tf.  /iitt.  rii.  5U) 
lu  have  been  Invented  by  the  Ptan,j,iuns  (Wilkinson, 
vl>u.£^Sf>>.Airid)(ment,i,3e4,  %fi;  ii,  SS,  47).  Ibe 
carts  uii»l  In  Indij  fgr  cunveving  ^lods,  called  mggif 
or  kacteri,  have  two  wbeelv,  in  tbe  fonner  caae  of  suliil 
wood,  in  the  latter  with  apokes.  They  are  drawn  hy 
oxen  harnessed  lo  a  pole  (Capper,  /thMj,  p.  846,  363> 
Me  Wauon. 


Carter,  AniEr.,  a  minister  of  the  PrntesUnt  Fpta 
cupal  Church,  was  bom  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  May  g, 
I'UI.  He  KTaduated  A.B.  at  DartmoDlh  Collet-'e  In 
leiS.  and  soon  Hfter  he^fan  the  stady  of  law  at  New 
Yorkj  but,  turnini;  hU  attention  to  teliKum.  he  left 
tbe  Coni:regatlDnal  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  cd- 
ucateil,  and  became  a  stndent  nf  tbeolntcy  under  bishop 
Hobart,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  It-lS. 
Ka  at  once  became  aasittant  (o  Dr.  Lvell  at  Cbiirt 
Church,  New  York.  He  waa 
ordained  priest  in  181 G,  and  Lnv 
came  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
.  _  Piltsburtt,  Pa.,  whence  he  re- 

mot-ed  in  !»'.»  U>  St.  Uichael'a 
Chnrch,  Trenton.  K.  J.  In  18^3 
he  became  rector  of  Cbriat 
Charch,  Savannah,  Gcor|{ia. 
In  1837  tbe  yellow  fever  mt,-ed 
in  Savannah,  and  although  it 
had  1>een  atipul  t:d  in  hia  call 
that  he  sboold  tpend  the  sum- 
mer of  each  year  in  the  North, 
be  refuaed  to  leave  bis  people. 
His  wife  anon  fell  a  victim  t<> 
tbe  pcatilence,  which  ako  car- 
ried him  away,  Nov.  1,  18S7. 
He  pnl.llBhed  ■  numlwr  of  oc 
csBional    arrmona.  —  Sprayne, 

Carte*,   dea.     See   Deb- 

CBTtesfan  FhiloBOphT.    See  DKSCAnTEa. 
Carteaiua.    See  Debcartes. 
Caitbage,  a  famous  ancient  city  on  the  coaat  of 
Africa,  fbonded  by  Tyrian  colonists,  and  long  tbe  rival 
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•r  Borne,  by  -which  it  wu  taken  and  destroyed,  B.C.  146.  It  was 
again  rebuilt,  however,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Vandal 
iovssion  (see  a  full  account  in  Smith's  Did.  of  Clou,  Geogr,  s.  v.). 
Its  ate  has  lately  been  explored  (Davis,  Ruint  of  Carihaffe,  Lond. 

1861). 

In  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  times  Carthage  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
hiving  metropolitan  autlH»rity  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  African 
Cbarch.     All  the  African  churches  were  de[)endcnt  on  the  Bee  of 
Rome,  probalily  because  their  greater  intercourse  with  Rome  had 
oude  Latin  the  language  of  the  country,  and  it  was  therefore  more 
natural  that  they  should  be  connected  with  the  Latin  than  the 
Greek  Church.     Until  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage was  the  only  prelate  in  the  African  Church  having  metro- 
politan jurisdiction ;  but  under  Constantine  Africa  was  divided  into 
dx  provinces,  and  each  province  began  to  have  its  own  metropoli- 
tan, taking,  however,  the  title  of  primate, 
and  not  that  of  metropolitan^  which  was  still 
peculiar  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage.    This 
prelate,  from  the  first,  had  authority  to  se- 
lect whom  he  pleased  from  any  church  in 
Africa  to  consecrate  to  a  vacant  see  (third 
Council  of  Carthage);  for  the  bishop  of 
Cartilage  had  also  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing to  all  the  vacant  sees  of  Africa.     It 
was  fiirther  a  privile.^e  enjoyed  by  the  pri- 
mate of  Carthage  to  convoke  general  and 
diocesan  synods,  to  preside  in  them,  and  to  judge 
therein  of  appeals  brought  thither  from  the  provincial 
councils.    That  the  African  Church  acknowledged  no 
ptp€d  authority  in  the  Roman  see  is  evident  fh>m  the 
well-known  case  of  the  priest  Apiarius,  where  the  Af- 
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rican  bishops  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  re- 


They  decided  that  there  can  be  no  valid  baptism  out 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  addressed  a  synodlcal  let- 
ter to  Stephen  of  Rome  upon  the  subject,  informing 
him  of  their  decision  upon  this  and  other  matten. 
Stephen  refused  to  admit  the  decision,  and  separated 
himself  from  the  communion  of  Cyprian  and  the  other 


ceive  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  their  synods,  and  |  bishops  who  acted  with  him  in  the  council.     The  con- 
his  right  to  send  a  legate  to  tike  any  sort  of  cognizance  I  flict  lasted  until  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  when  the 


of  their  proceedings.  In  691  the  Saracens  got  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  this  part  of 
Africa,  from  which  period  the  Church  began  to  fall 
sway ;  and  though  it  was  still  in  existence,  under  Leo 
IX,  in  the  eleventh  century*,  it  soon  after  became  en- 
tirelv  extinct. 

CARTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  Among  the  most 
important  are  the  following : 

L  In  218-22  (?),  under  Agripplnus,  on  the  baptism 
of  heretips. 

IL  In  251,  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  disputes  of  Novatian  and  Felicissimus. 

in.  In  252,  on  early  baptism. 

IV.  In  253,  on  the  baptism  of  infants  and  heretics. 

Cyprian  presided,  and  66  bishops  are  said  to  have 
been  present.  On  the  question  whether  baptism  should 
be  administered  to  infants  before  the  ei;i;hth  day,  in 
view  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  council  dscided 


African  bishops  gave  up  their  theory  of  the  invalidity 
of  heretical  biiptis'm. — Lablie  et  Cossart,  Cuncii.  t.  i,  p. 
793 ;  Landon,  Manual  ffCounciU,  p.  102. 

VII.  Held  in  330,  in  fkvor  of  those  who  were  stead* 
fast  in  the  |)er8ecution. 

VIII.  Held  in  897  and  398,  on  discipline  and  the 
baptism  of  children. 

IX.  Two  in  401,  in  which  numerous  canons  were 
made  on  receiving  converted  children  of  Donatists 
among  the  clergy. 

X.  Two  in  408,  on  pagans,  heretics,  and  Donatists. 

XI.  Commencing  June  1,  411,  in  which  conferences 
were  held  with  the  Donatists,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
union with  the  Church.  Augustine  was  present,  and 
argued  the  case  from  the  side  of  the  Church.  At  the 
close  of  the  conference,  Marcellinus,  who  represented 
the  emperor  Honorius  in  the  council,  gave  sentence  to 
the  effect  that  the  Donatists  had  been  enturely  refuted 


unanimously  that  God  had  no  res^iect  either  to  persons  '  l)y  the  Catholics ;  and  that,  accordingly,  those  of  the 
or  ages ;  that  circumcision  was  but  the  f!gure  of  the  Donatists  who  should  refuse  to  unite  themselves  to 
mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  no  one  may  ))e  shut  \  the  (^urch  should  be  punished  as  the  laws  directed. 


out  from  the  grace  of  God.  Cyprian,  who  wrote  this 
decision  to  Fid  us  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
colleagues,  gives  the  reason  for  it  in  these  words :  '*  If 
the  greatest  sinners  coming  to  the  faith  receive  remis- 
Non  of  sin  and  baptism,  how  much  less  can  we  reject  a 
little  infant  just  bom  into  the  world,  free  from  actual 
.<in,  and  only  so  far  a  sinner  as  being  born  of  Adam 
after  the  flesh,  and  by  its  fir«t  birth  having  contracted 
the  pollution  of  the  former  death ;  it  ou^^ht  to  have  so 
much  the  easier  access  to  the  remission  of  sins,  inas- 
much as  not  its  own  sins,  but  those  of  others,  are  remit- 
ted.'* These  words  are  quoted  by  Jerome  in  bis  dia- 
logues against  the  Pelagians,  and  by  Augustine  in  his 


From  this  sentence  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror, but  in  vain.  Honorius  confirmed  the  act*  of 
the  Conference  of  Carthage  by  a  law,  bearing  date 
Aug.  80,  414.  This  conference  and  the  severe  meas- 
ures which  followed  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  Dona- 
tism. — Labbe  et  Cossart,  Cimcil.  t.  iii,  p.  107;  Neander, 
Church  fiUtory^  ii,  203  sq. ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Coun-' 
eils,  p.m. 

XII.  Held  in  411  or  412,  against  Ccelestius,  disci- 
pie  of  Pelagius.  Coelestius  was  accused  by  Pnulinus, 
among  other  things,  of  teaching  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
only  injured  himself,  and  that  its  effects  have  not  dt^ 
scended  to  his  posterit}',  and  thjit  ever)'  chilci  is  born 


294th  sermon,  in  order  to  prove  that  belief  in  original  ,  into  the  world  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 


ftin  has  always  been  the  fiiith  of  the  Church. — Cyprian, 
EpUt.  55 ,  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concilit^  t.  i,  p.  740 ;  Lan- 
don, Hrmual  of  CouneiU,  101. 

V.  Held  in  254  (?),  when  the  Spanish  bishops  Har- 
tialis  and  Basilides  were  deposed  as  Libellatiei, 

VI.  Held  in  255  and  256,  under  Cyprian,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebaptizing  heretics — attended  by  71  bishops. 


was  before  the  Fall.  Coelestius  did  not  deny  the  ac* 
cusation ;  for,  although  he  agreed  that  children  must 
of  necessity  receive  redemption  by  baptism,  yet  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  passed 
upon  them ;  nor  would  he  confess,  unequivocally,  that 
they  receive  therein  remission  of  any  sin :  according* 
ly  he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated. — Labbe 
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tt  Couart,  ConcU.  t.  Ill,  p.  347  aq. ;  Landm,  Sfanaal 
of  Councili,  p.  Ill  i  Mansi,  Coneil.  W,  !«». 

XIII.  Held  in  416,  against  Pelagiua  and  CsUsCiiia. 
Tha  doctrines  of  Pilugini  were  condemned  hy  this 
council  in  a  decree  which  was  approved  by  Innocent  I, 
biabop  of  Romo. 

ZIV.  Held  in  418,  at  which  more  than  !00  biabopt 
took  part,  under  the  jmsidcncy  of  Aurelins.  Aagus- 
tine  styles  It  "the  Cooncil  of  Africa."  Its  dwrees 
against  PelagUnism  were  the  triamph  of  AuKUStiniain, 
and  flnallyiecelvedthe  ge neral  approval  of  tbeChnrch. 
Prosper  has  preserved  one  of  tbeM  decrees,  In  which 
tha  coDDcil  declares  that  the  grace  of  God  given  to  us 
through  Jesns  Christ  not  only  assists  us  to  know  what 
ia  H^bt,  but  also  to  practise  it  in  each  particular  action, 
ao  that  witfaoDt  it  we  can  neither  have,  nor  think,  nor 
say,  noT  do  anything  which  appertains  Co  holinets  and 
troe  piety.  The  council  agreed  upon  a  letter  to  Zosi. 
mae,  biahop  of  Konie,  demandinii;  that  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  paused  br  Innocent  I  *  ainst  Pelagloa 
and  Colestius  shmld  be  enfurced  until  they  should 
abjure  their  errors.  —  Mansi,  Coneil.  iii,  fllO ;  iv,  377 ; 
Undoo,  UamuU  of  C-jUmU,  p.  Hi ;  SchulT,  CL  Hitt. 
111,798. 

Civtbiuilaiis,  ID  order  of  monks  in  ths  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  8t.  Bruno  (q.  v.)  A.D. 
1086.  A  legend  ot  much  later  oiigin  Ull*  the  follow- 
ing story:  At  the  fnnersl  of  *  friend  of  Bruno's  in 
1083,  the  dead  man  raised  hhnself  Dp,  saying,  "  By 
the  just  Judgment  of  God  I  am  accused]"  This  was 
repeated  on  the  two  Miowinu  days,  tnit  bad  such  an 
effect  on  Bruno  and  six  mure  that  they  immediately 
retired  to  the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  there  built 
thetlrstmuQMtery.  This  absurd  legend  found  its  way 
into  the  Roman  breviary,  but  was  struck  out  liy  order 
of  Pope  Urban  Vlll.  After  Bruno  had  governed  the 
first  ciUbliahmetit  for  about  six  years,  Pope  Urban 
I  [,  his  fbrmer  pupil,  culled  him  to  Kome,  and  retained 
him  there,  although  Bruno  begged  for  permission  to 

In  118T  they  counted  four.  In  ll&l  fourteen,  and  in 
l^iia  fifty-six  houses.  In  1170  the  order  was  reeog- 
niaed  by  the  pope.  Martin  V  exempted  all  the  proper- 
ty of  the  order  tiota  tithes.  Julias  It  provided,  in 
1508,  by  a  bull,  that  the  prior  of  the  Giunde  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenolile,  shnnld  always  be  the  general 
of  the  whole  order,  and  that  a  general  chapter  should 
meet  annually.  At  the  beginninic  of  the  I8th  centuiy 
the  number  of  houses  was  1711.  ot  which  76  belonged  Ui 
France.  Many  houses  pcriihed  in  the  l>ench  Revo- 
lution, bnt  some  were  riMistablisbed  after  IBIS.  Their 
principal  establish ment,  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  was 
reoccupied  In  1816.  Id  Enijland  the  Carthusians  set- 
tled in  1180,  and  had  a  famous  monastery  in  Ixindon, 
since  called,  fhim  tha  Carthusians  who  settled  there, 
Iha  "Charter-house."  The  order  has  given  to  the 
Church  several  saints,  throe  cardinals,  and  more  than 
seventv  arcliliiBbops  and  li1»bops, 

Until  1130  the  order  had  no  Kritlcn  statntes.  Then 
the  fifth  prior  of  the  Chartreuse.  Gulkf,  compiled  the 
Cmuueludiiwi  CarluBa.  Bernard  de  In  Tour  collected, 
in  12£e,  Che  resolutions  of  all  genera!  chapters  which 
had  been  held  since  1141.  This  collection  waa  con- 
lirmed  by  the  General  Chapter  of  1^59,  and  bears  tho 
title  Statata  antr^.  Another  collection,  Siatvta  nn- 
m,  was  added  in  1367.  A  third  collection,  Ttrtia  emn- 
jiUiiio  ttntu/imnn,  dates  from  tho  year  15110;  a  fourth, 
n  cnllrrUa  tlalvlonva  onli'nu  Caitatitnti;  from  tho 
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ing  region  and  populatioD ;  and,  lastly,  at  prerenthlg 
all  connection  ofihe  order  with  other  monaaticordcTi-, 
and  any  direct  influence  on  the  world  or  the  Church. 
ThuB  the  whole  order,  and  emcb  individual  member,  it 
like  a  petrifaction  tram  ths  Uiddle  Ages.     Tbe  monks 

when  they  go  out,  a  black  cluak.  They  never  eat 
Sesh,  and  on  Friday  take  only  bread  and  water.  They 
are  nut  allowed  to  go  out  oT  their  cells  except  t« 
church,  nor  to  speak  to  any  person,  even  their  own 
brother,  without  leave  of  their  superior.  Some  of  the 
conventa  are  magnificent,  especially  those  of  N»pl« 
and  Pavia,  which  have  a  worid-wids  renown  fdr  their 
and  riches.  In  1843  the  order  had  3  housei 
8  in  Italy,  und  ^  in  Swilxerland. 
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order  is,  that  it  alm^  in  the  first  place,  at  predndinu 
the  memlicrs  fmrn  nil  1nt«rcoum>  with  tbe  world,  au'l 
even,  as  far  as  possible,  flnm  all  intercourse  with  each 
other;  secondly,  at  separating  the  prf/iai  from  the 
lay  bmtbers.  who  occupy  in  no  other  nHcr  an  equnlly 
low  position,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Con- 
irrii,  Dntmli.  and  Rrdditi;  thirdly,  at  separating  everi- 
»n{;Io  Carthusian  monastery  IVom  the  whole  suTTound- 


Thcre  are  also  houses  of  Carthusian  nuns,  but  the 
date  of  their  origin  is  Dot  known.  They  were  always 
very  few  In  nomber.  Father  Helynt.  the  historian 
of  monachism,  knew  only  of  the  existence  of  fivp, 
all  of  which  perished  by  the  French  Kevolution.  In 
1820  Ihey  re-estabtisbed  their  first  house  near  Gre- 
noble, in  Fn^nco,  and  thia  ia  atill  their  only  eaUblbh- 

A  history  of  the  order  was  commenced  by  father 
Messon,  Kcnerel  of  the  order,  and  voL  i  published 
in  IG87;  but,  for  unknoHn  reasons,  the  order  forbade 
the  continuance  of  Ihc  work.  See  also  MorHios,  Thr- 
atnm  CkTonohgirmi  S.  OnSnit  Caii/iuiimU  (Taur. 
1681);  Corbin,  Iliitnh-r  larrn  de  tordrt  dei  CItannux 
(Paris,  Jfi53,  4to)i  Helyot  (ed.  Migne),  Did.  dti  Or^tt 
Rdig.  i,  87S ;  Felir,  Gftthkhte  dtr  Udnchtordnt,  1,  78  aq. 

Cart-wheal  (rpoxoc  o^nliji),  a  chariot  wlicol 
(EccluB.  xxxiii,  b).     See  Cart  ;  Wheei.. 

Caitwrlgbt,  Tbomaa,  a  learned  and  eminent 
Puritan  divine;  bom  In  Herts  abont  1626.  He  -w^a 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Camliridge,  where  hp 
became  •  fellow  in  1660.  A  few  years  afternard  ho 
waa  removed  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  Colletn,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  senior  fellows.  In  16&J, 
when  Queen  EUxalielh  visited  the  tlniTersity,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  dinliDgulshed  himself  in  the  dispntatlona 
held  lieforc  her  majesty.  Ha  took  his  B.D.  degnte  In 
1607,  and  three  years  alterward  was  chosrn  Lady  Mar- 
garet's divinity  professor.  He  was  a  thorough  I'rotea- 
tint.  In  his  lectures  lie  criticised  tbe  polity  of  tho 
Church  of  England  with  greM  acnteness  and  learninit. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  the  reformation  of  tfao 
Church  had  not  gone  fur  ennughj  and  ha  advocatol 
hia  views  with  a  cleamsss  and  boldness  which  nono 
could  mistake.  The  following  statement  of  the  dor. 
trines  for  which  he  was  ejtpelled  from  tho  Univf  rritv  is 
givenbvHook,Invindicationarthc  severity  with  which 
Cartwright  was  treated.    It  will  be  aetn  that,  with  a 
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few  exceptions,  they  are  views  in  which  most  moder-  ;  St.  'Mary  Magdalen,  Fish  Street.  After  the  Restora> 
•te  men  in  the  Church  of  England  would  now  agree  tion  he  was  mdde  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry,  dulce 
with  other  Christians.  **Ue  maintained  that,  in  re-  of  Gloucester;  prebendar}'  of  Twyfi.rd,  in  the  church 
forraing  the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  all  of  St.  Paul ;  uf  Cbalfurd,  in  the  church  of  Wells ;  a 
things  to  the  apostolical  institution ;  that  no  one  out^ht  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Icini^ ;  and  rector  of  St. 
Co  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  ministry  who  was  'lhi>mM  the  Apostle,  London.  In  1672  he  was  msde 
unable  to  preach;  that  those  only  who  ministered  the  preitendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  dean  of  Ripon. 
word  ought  to  pray  publicly  in  the  Church,  or  adm:n-  Uis  loyalty  was,  in  1086,  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
i^ter  the  sacraments;  that  popish  ordinations  were  not  of  Chester.  At  the  Revolution  he  fled  ^o  France^  a:  id 
Tiilid ;  that  only  canonical  Scripture  ought  to  be  read  performed  divine  service  at  St.  Germain,  <iccording  to 
publicly  in  the  Church ;  that  the  public  liturgy  ought  the  English  ritual,  for  such  as  resorted  to  him.  On 
to  be  so  framed  that  there  might  be  no  private  praying  the  death  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  kin  ;  James  nominated 
or  reading  in  the  Church,  l>ut  that  all  the  people  should  him  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  In  the  spring  of  16"^  ho 
attend  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister ;  that  the  service  went  to  Ireland,  and  finally  died  there,  April  15, 16H9. 
of  burying  the  dead  did  not  belong  any  more  to  the  He  wrote  a  Diiry,  publii^hed  by  the  Camden  Society 
ministerial  office  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Church ;  that ,  in  1843. — Hook,  JCaUes.  Biog.  iii,  p.  480  sq. 
equal  reverence  was  due  to  all  canonic-il  Scripture,  I  CarvajaL  I.  Giovanni,  bom  in  the  year  1400, 
and  to  all  the  names  of  God:  there  was,  therefore,  no  of  a^  illustrious  familv  of  Andalusia,  became  bishop 
reason  why  the  people  should  sUnd  at  the  raading  of  ^f  Piacenzia,  and  governor  of  Rome.  He  was  present 
the  Gospel,  or  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus;  that  it  was  ^^  ^he  Council  of  Basle,  where  he  so  warmly  defended 
as  lawful  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  as  to  kneel  or  stand ;  the  interest  of  the  papacv  that  Eugene  IV  created  him 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  not  to  be  administered  cardinal  in  1446.  The  'succeeding  popes  sent  him  as 
in  private,  n^r  hap'Um  adntntttered  by  uo.nen  or  lay-  their  legate  to  Germanv,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  He 
mm;  that  the  aign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  was  super-  ,  ^^  ^t  Rome  in  1469   ' 

stiUous;  thjt  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  \  n.  Bernardiko,  '  nephew  of  the  preceding,  wns 
pirent  should  offer  bis  own  child  to  baptism  making  ^om  at  PUceniia  in  1456.  In  1403  he  became  cardi- 
confession  of  that  faith  in  which  he  mtended  to  edu-  .  ^^1  and  papal  nuncio  in  Spain.  He  was  put  under  the 
cate  It,  without  bein^  obliged  to  answer  in  the  chdd  s  !,.„  bv  Pope  Julius  11  for  ha^-ing,  in  1511,  assembled 
name,  *I  will,' '  I  will  not,'  *I  believe,'  etc.,  nor  ought  the  Ciuncil  of  Pisa,  liefore  which  the  pope  was  cited 
women  or  persons  under  age  to  be  sponsors;  that,  in  ^n  acconnt  of  his  conduct  toward  the  emperor  Maxi- 
giving  names  to  children,  it  was  convenient  to  avoid  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  |^|„^  Lo^jg  xil  of  France.  Leo  X,  how- 
paganism,  as  well  as  the  names  and  offices  of  Christ  ever,  restored  him  his  dignities  in  1518,  and  he  was 
and  angels;  that  it  was  pipistical  to  forbid  marriages  ;  employed  on  imporUnt  missions  bv  the  succeedinj? 
at  any  porticnlar  time  of  the  year,  and  to  grant  licensas  popes.  He  died  bishop  of  Ostia  in  1*623.— Pierer,  Uni. 
at  those  times  was  intolerable;  thtit  private  marriages,  ,  venal^Lexikon  s  v 

^r?tirtlvTcol!vlnCL^^^^^  '***  congregation,  Carve.  in 'some' of  its  formes  the  rendering  in  the 
Arehblhop  Grindal  and  Dr.  Whitgift  zealouslv  op-  ^"'^-  ^^^^  several  Heb.  words  from  the  following 
posed  Cartwright,  and  in  1571  he  was  deprived  it  his  >^te :  1.  Prop.  ?b;?,  hila  to  ''carve^  wood  (1  Kmgs 
professorship  and  fellowship.  He  retired  from  Eng-  |  v^  29,  32,  36) ;  hence  rr^pia,  miklaath,  sculpture  in 
land  to  the  Continent,  became  chaplain  at  Antwerp,  relief  (1  Kings  vi,  18,  29,  32;  '* graving,"  vi,  81).  2. 
and  afterward  at  ^flddleburg.  At  the  end  of  about  U3  jH,  chanuh^  to  tngrcme;  whence  rc"in,  duiro'^ 
two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  a  ,i^  euUingotvtooA  or  stone  (Exod.  xxxi,  6;  xxxv, 
f^-  iim^  tothePar&ament^vnth  a  petition  i  33)  3  „  „  ^^^,  ^^  ^^  ^,^^^^  y,pni3,  «.- 
for  relief  from  the  subscription  required  by  the  eccle-  i     '  "^  *'  *  x.    i' 

siastical'commwsioners.  He  had  a  controversy  of  «*«**^A  ,  carved  (1  Kings  vi,  86).  4.  nro,  paihaeh  , 
pamphleU  with  Whitgift,  and  was  greatly  persecoteil  to  open ,  in  Piel,  to  sculpture  ('*  jrrave")  wood  (1  Kings 
by  that  prelate,  and  was  twice  imprisoned.  In  1585  vii,  36;  2  Chron.  Hi,  7),  gems  (Exod.  xxviii,  9,  36;  2 
be  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Leicester  the  mastership  Chron.  ii,  7,  14),  etc.  (Exod.  xxviii,  11;  xxxix,  6; 
of  the  new  hospital  at  Warwick.  In  1532  ho  was  lil»-  '  Zech.  iii,  9);  whence  niPD^/i/tfa'af*,  ^ctt/p^iwe  (Exod. 
erated  from  his  second  imprisonment,  and  returned  to  xxviii,  11,  21,  36;  P'sa.  ixxiv,  6;  1  Kin-s  vi,  29; 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  where  ho  elsewhere  "graving,"  etc.).  6.  =-jn,  chaiab\  to  cut 
died,  Dec  27, 1603  (or  1672.  acconlin<  to  Isaac  Wal-    .  ,    ^  e         «»»    -.;--,-,      i  :  V  ,1'    .^•.«.*^ 

«^>      r»  -*•*.*  _.  #       \      _*        T>  into  fifrnres ;   whence  maan,  rhttuboth  ,  vanegaied 

ton).     Cartwright  was  a  man  of  great  parts.     Beza     "      "»"•''  »  «        .  ,^  "'Y^  ,V  .    . 

wrote  of  him :  •*  I  think  the  sun  does  not  see  a  more  (P«>^-  ^^  l^)'  «•  Especially,  iOB,  pasal ,  to  A<w  or 
learned  man."     Froude,  in  his  History  of  Entfland  ,  8l»ap« ;  whence  ?DD,  pf'sel,  a  "  carved"  or  **  graven" 

(1866,  vol.  iv),  gives  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  Cart-  imaffe  (Exod.  xx,  4,  and  often).     7,  The  Greek  word 

Wright.     Among  his  writings  are,  Commentaria  Prariu  "  carve"  in  the  Apocrj-pha  is  yXvi^m  (VVisd.  xiii,  13 ; 

ca  m  tctam  J/i$.'oriam  Eetngtlicam  (1630,  4to;  and  by  1  Mace,  v,  68).     See  Engrave. 

L,  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  1647 ;  Eng.  version,  1650) :  The  Egyptians  were  extremely  fond  of  carving  on 

^-Commmtarii  m  Praoerbia  Salamonis  (Amsterdam,  articles  of  furniture,  nnd  al^o  in  the  decoretion  of  walls 

1638,  4to) : — Afetaphrasis  et  Homilia  in  iJbrum  Ecclesi-  and  ceilings  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  comer 

asfa  (ibid.  1647,  etc.) : — A  Body  of  Divinity  (London,  in  an  Eg^'ptian  palace  destitute  of  carved  ornaments. 

1616,  4to):-^f)ireet(/ry  for  Church  Government  (1644,  See  Handicraft.     The  ebony  and  Ivor}'  required  for 

4to) :  —  Confutation  of  the  Bhemish  Testament  (1618,  these  costlv  works  were  obtained,  either  as  a  tribute 

fol.).     His  exegetical  writings  are  still  of  value.    Dr.  or  by  traffic^  from  the  Ethiopian  nations.     We  fre- 

Alexander  (in   Kitto's  CydopadUt,  s.  v.)  sayn  that  quently  find  both  elephants'  teeth  and  logs  of  ebony 

Hengstenberg,  in  his  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  l>orrow8  represented  on  the  monuments  as  brought  to  the  Eg}'p- 

largely  from  Cartwright's  Metaphrasis,    See  Str^-pe,  tian  monarchs;  and  we  learn  that  Solomon  did  not 

JJfe  of  WhUtfift;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biography,  iii,  479 ;  Neal,  erect  his  splendid  ivory  throne  until  he  had  opened  a 

ffistarg  of  the  Puritins,  i,  172 ;  ii,  48,  et  al. ;  iii,  404 ;  communication  with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Red 

Walton's  Lves;  Middleton,  Evong,  Biography,  ii,  826.  Sea,  through  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre.     The 

Gart^rright,  Thomas,  D. D.,.  bishop  of  Salisbur}',  arts  of  carving  and  en^aving  were  much  in  request 

was  bom  at  Northampton  Sept.  1, 1634.    He  studied  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 

at  Magdalen  Hall  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and.  Temple  (Exod.  xxxi,  2,  5 ;  xxxv,  33 ;  1  Kinps  vi,  18, 

after  taking  orders,  became  chaplain  of  Queen's,  and  35 ;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  6),  ss  well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of 

vkar  of  Walthamatow.    In  1659  he  was  preacher  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Exod.  xxviii,  9  36;  Zech.  iii,  9; 
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2  Chroxi.  ii,  6, 14).  In  Solomon's  time,  Haram  the  vice-agent,  and  on  Mr.  Ashmum's  retam  to  America 
Phcenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this,  aa  of  the  larger  in  1828  he  became  acting  governor  of  Liberia.  An 
architectural  works.  That  the  art  of  carving,  how-  '  accidental  explosion,  Nov.  8,  1828,  while  he  was  en- 
ever,  was  cultivated  hy  the  Hebrews  themselves  to  a  gaged  in  manufacturing  cartridges  wherewith  to  de- 
considerable  extent,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  cher-    fend  the  colony  against  the  attacks  of  seme  slave-deaU 

ubim,  which  were  set  first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  af-  ,  ers,  caused  his  dea^  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month. 

terwards  in  Solomon's  Temple,  but  also  from  the  lions    Sprague,  Amudtf  vi,  578. 

which  were  placed  on  each  side  of  his  throne  (1  Kings  j      ^ ,     ,  *       .  ^  -,  .         -         • 

X,  20).  The  carving  of  timber  i.  mentioned  in  Exod.  I  ,  ^^^\  *'"?='•«•  *  ?o>«»nformfct  divine  of  good 
xkxi,  6,  and  the  prophet  I«Uh  gives  u.  a  minute  f"""^  le«nmK  and  indnrtry,  was  bom  in^ndon 
description  of  the  prJce^B  of  idol-malsing  (xliv,  13).  '"?,«»^-  ^ewas  for  some  fame  a  commoner  at  Exeter 
The  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  carding,  a.  con-  ^^^^'^f^^l^"^  ^"^  several  year.  *,th  great 
nected  tith  Biblical  inquiries,  have  been  investigated  *^^  ^^^^  t^'  ^Zl.  ^"^^"^'JH,",-  .tS" 
and  illustrated  with  much  ingsnuitv  by  Mr.  Un^,  ,  P»'"'*J  »"«  "J**"  f '*" '"  ^^^  >••  *"  T^ '»  ^f^^ 

I  borhood  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bndge.  He  died  teb. 
CanrOBBO,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  missionary,  7^  1673.  His  principal  work,  showing  great  learning,  if 
son  of  William  Carvosso,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Eng-  not  judjmient,  is  his  Expontum,  ttith  Practical  Oh$erva^ 
land,  Sept.  27, 1789.  The  eminent  piety  of  his  parents  fjons  on  the  Book  of  Job  (Lond.  1648-€6,  12  vols.  4to ; 
saved  his  youth  from  vice,  and  in  1811  he  was  con-  1  2d  edit,  2  vols.  fol.  167G-7),  abridged  bv  Berrie  (Edinb. 
verted.  In  1814  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry,  1886,  8 vo).— Darling?,  Q^/<i>rrrfw  ^^ft/iJyrooAwa,  i,  590; 
and  in  1820  was  appointed  missionary  to  New  South  ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  v,  17 ;  v,  531 ;  Calamy, 
Wales.  There  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he  Nonconformity  $  Memorial,  i,  2*21. 
introduced  Methodifm,  his  labors  were  abundant  and 

useful.  In  1830  he  returned  to  England,  and  re^n-  CasaB,  BartolomiJ  db  Lab,  bishop  of  Cbiapi, 
tered  the  home  work.  He  died  Oct  2,  18W.  He  '  Mexico,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Seville  in  1474. 
commenced  the  first  religious  magazine  in  Australia,  |  "»«  **'*»«>•  Antonio,  who  went  to  Hispaniola  with  Co- 
and  wrote  also  Memoh  of  William  OirroMoCq.  v..  New  Iambus  in  1493,  and  returned  rich  to  Seville  in  1498, 
York,  1837, 12mo),  which  has  been  sold  by  thousands,    'n*^®  ^^  »  present  of  an  Indian  slave  whUe  he  was 

—  WesUyan  Minuter  (Lond.  1855),  p.  12.  ]  puwning  his  studies  at  Salamanca.     At  nineteen  be 

^  <rmiij   1      %r  XL  ^x  a.  #At.      flccompsnied  his  father  to  l^'t.  Domingo,  whence  be  re- 

Canrosso.  WllUam.  a  Uy  Methodist,  on.  of  the    ^^^^/^^  g    .„  ^^     ^  ^^^  Dominican  order,  and  fit, 

"samt,"  of  m<Hlcn,  times.  He  was  bom  m  Cornwdl  j^a  himself  for  a  missionary.  InlMS  he  fixed  his  res- 
England,  March  11, 176i»,  and  bred  on  a  farm.    In  his  .  . .  _       *  o*  t^  ^:    —      j   «»  1      j  u«       i*«  1. 

a.u  i.^  ti  •  *    *i  1     a.    •        #*u    i.«  u    idence  at  St.  Domingo,  end  employed  himself  in  preach- 

youth  he  fell  into  the  prevalent  sms  of  the  tune,  such  chrUtianity  to  thi  Indians.    Afllicted  by  the  cru- 

ns  cock-fighting  and  Sabbath-breaking;  but  m  1771    ,,«^,  ^^.^,,  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  their  conquer- 

he  was  converted,  after  a  severe  mental  struggle.     In  t      r<  ^  av  «    o     •    •      _■ 

-  — . .  ,  *,  1  J  •  i.u  i»r  I  riu  u  ors,  Las  Casas  made  8 nother  vovage  to  Spain  m  order 
li  i4  he  became  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,     .     •  *  _^  *  /^^u  .1^.  v  •    *u  •    i   u  1*       j        .<• 

, ,   ,  J  ^.    .        *  1    «s     ^      s  *  TT-      u  1      to  interest  Charles  V  in  their  behalf,  snd  so  far  anc- 

and  held  that  useful  otnce  for  sixty  vears.    His  wholo  ,        .   ,       . j  .    r  -  *i.    Ji     -  ^  ^%. 

,.-  J  _r  1  Ml    a.    aj       **u  !•  r^u  •     '  cecded  as  to  procure  orders  for  the  oipervance  of  the 

life  was  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of  Chns-  •    Vu  a.       a.  •  a*      a.t-  •       ^^t.  1 

^.       -  ...         J  I .       •  .^  J       u  -A  i.'  govemors  in  the  weft,  restncting  the  fxercisc  of  their 

tian  faith,  and  his  visits,  pravers,  and  exhortations    ■*       _       tt         v      __a     1  •      a        •       u     a.        1  -. 
^.     '  #>u     J     J     /  .  »i    J.  J    powers.      Upon  his  i.mval  m  Amenca  he  traveled 

were  the  means  of  hundreds  of  conversions.     He  died    ;. .       uit-*       vr^cs-j  •*«  ^ 

rk  a.  io  1001      o      ir  i>iir'ii.'      n  j-a.  j    through  Mexico,  New  Spain,  and  ovcn  into  Peru,  notj- 

Oct.  13, 1834.     See  .V(pm/ar  0/  Ivunom  Cm-vonn,  edited    -."'  u*u'-i  »        t    ito*!!. 

I     f  i'XT  V  -lo  11      !-•  V  u     1-  J  a.,  fving  everywhere  the  injperial  commands.     Inl5S9he 

bv  his  son  (N.  Y.  18mo,  a  book  which  has  had  a  vast  1    '    .'^  1  a.i.  *        i*  •*    u    *  *». 

,  ^.     O      J  oa  »• ..  ^  1^  ai  J'        •••     again  crossed  the  ocean  to  solicit  aid  of  the  emperor 

218  "otHm  J/«'*«Ji««,  m,  i„«"behalf  of  the  IndUns.    After  infinite  ditap^int- 

*       *      '  *  '  ments,  the  emperor  granted  all  that  he  had  asked  for, 

Carwithen,  J.  B.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  ^^^  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa.     In 

England,  was  bom  in  1781.     Having  been  ordained  1544  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and  returned  with 

ilcacon  in  1803  and  priest  in  1805,  he  was  in  1810  ap-  ^  i,and  of  missionaries  to  America,  where  he  lalorcd 
pointed  perpetual  curate  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and  in  ,  ^i^h  incessant  zeal  and  boldness  to  defend  the  native^ 

1«14  perpetual  curate  of  Frimley,  Hants.     He  died  at  ^nd  at  length  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  hia 

Sandhurst  vicarage  in  1832.     He  published  A  Victo  of  endeavors  in  their  behalf  until  his  death,  about  1666. 

the  Brahmimcal  lieliffioti  in  its  Conjirmation  of  the  Truth  Qne  of  his  chief  rpponents  was  Sepulveda,  a  canon  of 

of  Sacred  History,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  preached  in  Salamanco,  who  published  an  infamous  work  justifv- 

1809  (Lond.  1810,  8vo)  .—flistory  of  the  Church  of  Enff-  \^^  ^^  cruelties  exereised  upon  the  Indians,  and  even 

hvnd,  parts  1  and  2  (2d  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  the  author  their  murder.     Las  Casas  replied  liy  a  writing  entitled 

by  W.  R.  Bniwcll,  A.D.,  Oxf.  1849,  2  vols.  12mo):—  Brevisnma  nlacion  de  la  destrnccum  de  las  Indiat  (Se- 

J/istory  of  the  Church  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Tuelfth  yiUe,  1662,  4to).  Charies  V  forlwde  its  publication, 
rentiiry  (with  Rev.  A.  Lyall,  from  Encyclop.  Metropol,  '  i,ut  it  was  printed,  and  Sepulveda  persisted,  nevertbe- 

Lond.  1850,  12mo)L— Darting,  C*/clop.  Bibtioy,  i,  589 ;  le^,  in  his  devili.^'h  doctrine,  endeavoring  in  all  wsya 

British  Critic,  vii,  45.  to  propagate  the  notion  that,'by  the  law^  of  the  Church, 

Cary,  Lot,  a  colored  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  a  it  was  a  duty  to  "  exterminate  thore  who  refused  to 

slave  about  1780,  in  Charles  City  county,  Va.     He  embrace  the  Christian  faith."     Charles  V  appointed 

joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1807  at  Richmond,  and,  his  confessor,  tlie  celebrated  I)(  minic  Soto,  to  examine 

having  leamed  to  read  and  write,  he  held  meetinj-s  the  sultject.     Soto  made  his  rep(  rt  to  the  council  of 

with  the  colored  people  so  successfully  that  the  Churoh  sSpain,  but  no  judgment  was  ever  pronounced,  and  the 

licensed  him  to  preach.     By  rigid  economy  he  was  en-  horrilde  massacres  of  the  Indians  continued  to  such  an 

al)Ied  to  purehase  his  own  fro^dom  and  that  of  his  two  extent  that,  it  is  said,  fifteen  millions  of  these  innocent 

children  in  1813 ;  and  in  1815,  having  become  deeply  victims  peri^^hed  in  less  than  ten  years.  This  is  doubt, 
interested  in  the  missions  to  Africa,  he  succeeded  in  '  less  an  exag^reration.     An  infamous  calumny  has  been 

establishing  the  **  Richmond  African  Missionary  Socie-  cireulated  b}'  some  historians  against  Las  Casas,  found* 

ty.*'     Having  been  ordained,  he  sailed  for  Sierra  I>e.  ed  on  the  atithorit}'  of  Herrara  alone,  a  writer  of  no 

one  Jan.  23, 1821,  in  company  with  Colin  Teacue,  an-  credit,  viz.  that  he  first  counselled  the  Spaniards  to  pnr- 

other  colored  preacher.     He  established  a  scliool  at  chase  negro  slaves  to  labor  instead  of  the  Indiana. 

Monrovia,  and  attempted  to  establi.««h  another  nt  Grand  This  story  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Gr6goire, 

Cape  Mount.    Having  studied  the  diseases  of  the  coun-  Llorrnte,  and  others.     The  other  works  of  Las  Casas 

try,  he  was  in  1824  appointed  physician  to  the  colony,  are  Xarratio  reffionttm  Indicnrum  per  Hispanos  quosdam 

In  September,  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  divattatarum,  etc.  (Frankfort,  1598,  4to,  and  at  Tabia* 
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Ken  in  1625 ;  also  in  French,  at  Antwerp,  1679) ;  /VtV 
&/»u  qtuedam  ex  quUnu  procedendam  est  m  djtputatiane 
ai  mttmftskmdam  ei  deftndendamjustitiAm  Indorum,  etc. 
ilb  works  were  publkhed  at  Seville,  1552,  in  five  parts, 
4to ;  but  bis  Historia  General  de  Uu  Indiat  remains  in 
MS. — Pt'escott,  Hiaf4)iy  of  Mexico ;  Grdgoire,  Apologie 
df  Lot  Caaaa  (Mem.  of  Mor.  and  Polit.  of  Institute  of 
France,  vol.  iv) ;  Landon,  Evcl.  Dictionary ^  p.  v.  ;  ^riM! 
*  Pam,  1^43,  831 ;  Fortlfjn  Quart,  Reoino,  March, 
1836  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gh^hxde,  xzix,  745. 

CaBaubon,  Isaac,  one  oftho  most  learned  men  of 
his  own  or  of  any  age,  was  bom  Feb.  18th,  1559,  at 
Geneva,  whither  his  family,  originally  of  Dauphin^, 
fled  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  exposed.    His  fiither,  Amaald  Casaubon, 
s  minister  of  the  Raformcd  Church,  returned  into 
France,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
son,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  spoke  Latin.     In  1578 
he  went  to  Lausanne,  and  studied  law,  theolo^.'y,  and 
the  Greek  and  Oriantil  languages.     He  soon  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Stephens,  tha  celebrated  printer,  and  soon 
ke|i?ftn  to  put  forth  transUtiona  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  with  notes  and  commentaries.     In  1596  he  ac- 
cepted the  Greek  professorship  at  Montpellier,  but  held 
it  only  until  1599,  when  he  was  called  to  Paris  by 
Henn-  IV,  and  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  king.     Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant judges  in  the  controversy  between  Du  Perron, 
biiihop  of  Evreux,  and  Du  Plessis  Momay,  at  Fontaine- 
hleau  (1600).     The  Roman  Catholics  made  many  at- 
tempts to  gain  so  distinguished  a  convert ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  concluding  that 
they  had  even  partial  success,  although  it  was  given 
oat  that  he  had  wavered  in  a  conference  with  Du  Per- 
ron.    On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  1610,  Casaubon  went 
to  England  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton.     James  I  received 
him  with  distinction,  and  presented  him,  though  a  lay- 
man, to  a  prebend  at  Canterbury*,  and  (it  is  said)  to 
another  in  the  church  of  §t.  Peter,  at  Westminster. 
He  died  July  1, 1614,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     Besides  his  classical  works  he  published  £>- 
ercitationes  contra  Baront'um  (London,  1614,  fol.,  Frank- 
fort, 1615,  and  Geneva,  1663,  4to) ;  Novum  Testamentum 
Oneatm  (Geneva,  1587, 16mo,  with  notes ;  reprinted  in 
the  Criiid Sacri);  Dz  Ubertate  Ecclcsiasticd  (1607,  8vo), 
undertaken  by  order  of  Heniiy  IV  on  occasion  of  the 
difference  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Pope 
Fkul  V,  with  the  aim  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral power  against  the  court  of  Rome.     It  was  stopped 
by  the  king's  order,  when  the  difference  in  question 
was  settled.     He  also  wrote  Ad  Fruntonem  Duconan 
Kpiftala  (Lond.  1611,  4to)  against  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine of  authority.     The  best  edition  of  his  Letters  is 
that  of  Rotterdam  (1709,  fol).     There  is  a  full  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  in  Haag,  La  France  Proteslante^ 
iii,  230. — Biog,  Univ.  vii,  259 ;  Landon,  Eccl,  Dictiona- 
rr,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  viii,  964. 

Case,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Reho- 
hoth,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1761.  united  with  the 
m;>ti9t  Church  in  1779.  was  licensed  the  following  year, 
and  was  ordained  in  1783.  For  many  years  Mr.  Case 
Ubored  as  a  muisionary  in  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
5ova  Scotia,  and  with  much  success,  until  advancing  | 
a;^  rendered  him  incapable  of  farther  exertion.  He 
died  at  Rcadficld,  Nov.  3,  1852,  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
ajee  and  the  72d  of  hb  ministry. —Sprague,  Annals,  vi, 
206. 

Case,  William,  missionary  to  the  Indians  In  Cnn- 
ada,  was  twm  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1760.  He 
embraced  a  religious  life  in  1803.  and  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1805.  His  first  appointment  was 
to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Canada.  In  1809  he  served  as 
mts^ionary  at  Detroit.  From  1810  to  1827  he  served 
««  presiding  elder  in  various  districts  in  Western  and 


Northern  New  York,  and  in  Canada.  In  1828  Canada 
was  given  up  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Case  was 
made  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  and  schools ; 
and  from  1830  to  1888  he  was  general  superintendent, 
without  episcopal  powers,  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
Canada.  A  great  part  of  his  time,  in  all  these  years, 
was  spent  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  In 
1837  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  native  in- 
dustrial school  at  Alnwick,  in  which  service  h^  ro- 
mained  until  1851.  In  1854  he  delivered  a  sermon  be- 
I  fore  the  Canadian  Conference  in  commemoration  of 
I  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  service  in  the  ministry.  He 
died,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  the 
Alnwick  mission-house,  Canada,  Oct.  19th,  1855.  Ho 
filled  all  his  ecclesiastical  posts  with  honor ;  but  his 
greatest  field  of  usefulness  was  among  the  Indians. 
**  The  very  spirit  of  Eliot  seemed  to  be  reproduced  ii» 
him,''— Afiwjteso/the  Canadian  Conference^  1856;  Wesl, 
Method,  Magazine,  1856,  p.  179 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii, 
425;  Case  and  his  Contemporaries  (Toronto,  1867). 

CaseliUB,  Johann ,  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Gdttingen  in  1533.  Ho  studied  first  in 
the  schools  of  Gandersheim  and  Nordhausen,  and  after- 
wards in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig^ 
where  he  received  the  lessons  of  Melancthon  and  J. 
Camerarius.  He  then  visited  Italy,  where  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  on  his  return  became,  in  1568,  profess* 
or  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  lios- 
tock.  During  a  second  journey  he  made  in  Italy  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Pisa,  in  1566,  and  the 
following  year  received  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  In  1599  he  accepted  a  profess- 
orship in  the  Univereity  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  op- 
posed, in  union  with  the  Melancthonians,  the  efforts  of 
ultra  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  principally  represented  by 
his  colleague,  Daniel  Hoffmann  (q.  v.),  to  proscribo 
science  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  teacher  of  George 
Calixtus  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
most  of  which  remain  unpublished.  He  died  in  1618. 
See  J.  Burkhardt*8  Epistola  de  Jo,  Caaelii  erga  bonas  lit- 
eras  mentis  ejusque  lucubrtUionvm  editione  (Wittenb. ' 
1707, 4to).^Herzog,  ReaUEncykUtpddle,  ii,  598. 

Casement  (^3CX,  esAwoft',  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  **  lattice," 
Judg.  V,  28),  a  kind  of  barrier  of  open-work,  placed 
before  windows  in  the  East,  which,  being  usually  open 
in  summer  down  to  the  floor,  require  some  such  de- 
fence.    See  House. 

Caahel,  formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  Ireland. 
This  ancient  see  is  now  deprived  of  its  metropolitan 
dignity,  and  has  united  to  it  the  sees  of  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  Lismore ;  the  united  diocese  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Tipperar^',  Waterford,  and  part  of  Limer- 
ick. The  incumbent  in  1866  was  Kobert  Daly,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1843. 

CaBlph'ia  (Hcb.  Ka^siphya',  ^*^WS,  perhaps  from 
TiDS,  sUver,  or  whitish,  if  the  name  be  not  of  Arian 
origin  ;  Sept.  so  translates  apyvpiov"),  a  **  place" 
(Clp^,  i.  e.  region)  of  the  Persian  empire,  where  Le- 
vi'-es  had  settled  during  the  Captivity,  whence  Iddo, 
with  others  of  them,  were  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  join  his 
party  returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  17).  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaur.  p.  703)  objects  to  the  identification  by 
some  with  the  Caspice  Pyla,  and  of  others  with  the 
city  Kasum^  that  these  are  not  on  the  route  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Palestine.  As  this  position  of  the  place  in 
question,  however,  is  not  clear,  it  is  likely  that,  if  tho 
Caspian  Sea  be  not  designated  by  this  name,  it  may 
refer  to  the  *'  Caspian"  Mountains,  situated  in  Media 
(Strabo,  xi,  p.  522,  525;  Pliny,  vi,  15),  where  Jewish 
exiles  seem  to  have  been  located  (Tobit  i,  16 ;  iii,  7) . 
This  is  at  least  favored  by  the  rabbinical  tradition.  Fa- 
jikrn  Rabba  (v,  6),  and  is  defended  by  FCkrst  {Heb, 
Handwdrt,  s.  v.),  who  adduces  also  the  local  title  A  Uhi' 
nia  as  a  coincidence  with  the  silyexy  summits  of  tha 
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«tnow-capped  range  of  Caucasus  (comp.  Alp^  i.  e.  allnUf 
"white"). 

Caa'^lev  (Xaotkiv)^  a  Gnecized  foim  (1  Hacc.  i, 
54;  iv,  62,  59;  2  Mace,  i,  9, 18;  x,  6)  of  the  name  of 
the  Jewish  month  elsewhere  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1) 
Anglicized  Chislev  (q.  v.). 

Cas'luhim  (Heb.  Kaduch'm'^  C^nbOGf  of  uncer- 
tain, but  prob.  foreign  etymology ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  Xa- 
(Tfiutvuifif  Vulg.  Chaalwn ;  in  Chron.  Xaakwvteift  v.  r. 
XatrXuMf/i,  Ciulu'tn)^  a  people  whose  progenitor  was  a 
non  of  Mizraira  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron.  1, 1*2).  In  both 
passages  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now  stands,  that 
the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the  Casluhim,  and  not 
from  the  Caplitorim,  as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated : 
here,  therefore,  there  may  be  a  transposition.  .See 
Capiitor.  The  only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Mizraim  between  the  Pathrnslm  and  the  Caph- 
torim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in 
Upper  Eg^'pt.  See  Pathros.  The  Sept  seems  to 
identify  them  with  the  Chashmannim,  D'^S^Cn,  of  Psa. 
Ixviii,  31  (A.  V,  ** princes"),  which  some  (Michaelts, 
SuppL  p.  973),  though  not  the  Sept.  in  that  place,  take 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  tompare  whh  the  native  civil 
name  of  Hermopolls  Magna.  This  would  place  the 
Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis.  See  Hashmaxkim. 
Bochart  (^PhiUg,  iv,  31)  8Ugv;est8  the  identity  of  the 
Casluhim  with  the  CotchUnu  (comp.  Michaelis,  SpiciUg, 
i,  275  sq.),  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  col- 
ony (Herod,  ii,  104 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  28 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
p.  689 ;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxii,  22 ;  comp.  Agath.  ffitf, 
ii,  18) ;  but  this  story  and  the  similarit}'  of  name  do  not 
ssem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable 
on?,  although  Gesenius  (see  Hitzig,  Philiii.  p.  86  sq.) 
gives  it  his  support  (Thea.  p.  702 ;  comp.  Ritter,  Vor- 
haUe,  p.  85  sq. ;  Brehmer,  Enideck.  i,  854  sq.).  For- 
ster  {kp.  ad  Michael,  p.  16  sq.")  conjectures  the  Caslu- 
him to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Casmotia^  the  tract  in 
which  is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius 
(Plinj-,  v,  12  and  14 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  759 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
p.  455).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  (Blbflwerk^ 
p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  supposition — ^the  nature  of  the  ground,  n 
low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with  shifting  and 
even  quick  sand.  But  Ptolemy  (Geogr*  iv,  5,  12; 
comp.  Joseph.  War^  iv,  5, 11)  gives  us  the  names  of 
several  towns  h'lng  in  this  district,  so  that  it  muf>t 
have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  may, 
in  an  earlier  period,  have  been  quite  adequate  to  the 
support  of  a  tribe.  The  position  of  the  Casluhim  in  the 
list  beside  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim  renders 
it  proliable  that  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe  was  some- 
where in  I^wer  £g>'pt,  and  not  far  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  "Serl)oniin  Bo^  l)etwi.\t  Damiata  and  Mount 
Casius  old'*  {Par.  Lntt,  ii,  592).  Hiller  {Syntag.  Iferm. 
p.  178  sq.)  refers  the  n:ime  to  the  Solymi  of  the  Greeks 
(Strabo,  i,  84 ;  xiv,  667\  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lycians  (comp.  SchulthesH,  Pnrrtd,  p.  166  sq.).  The 
supposition  of  Hitzii;  {PhVt$t.  p.  90  sq.)  that  the  Cas- 
luhim were  a  Cretan  colony  in  Libya,  whence  again  a 
colony  was  sent  to  Philiittia,  is  merely  based  upon  a 
vogue  allusion  in  Tacitus  (//u/.  v,  2).  See  Ethnol- 
ogy. 

CaB^phon  (\aa<^uiv  v.  r.  Xa<r0wp  and  Xaff^tii^,  1 
Maec.  V,  36)  or  Caa'phor  (\afr<^op  v.  r.  Xatr^itv 
and  Xdff^w^,  1  Mace,  v,  26\  one  of  the  fortified  cities 
in  the  "land  of  Galaad."  i.  e.  Gilead  (1  Mace,  v,  26), 
in  which  the  Jews  took  refuse  from  the  Ammonites 
under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which,  with  other 
cities,  was  taken  by  Judas  Maroab«us  (v,  86).  Jose- 
phus,  in  the  parallel  account  {Ant,  xli,  8,  ft),  calls  it 
Chagphoma  (Xao^wpaX  Grotius  and  Calmet  (in  loc.) 
consider  it  the  same  (but  on  ver>'  slight  grounds)  with 
Heshbot*  (q.  v.).  It  was  situated  near  B^rtra,  Ash- 
taroth-Kamatm,  and  Edrci,  and  was  jwrhaps  one  of 


the  ruined  sites  in  the  Hauran  still  found  by  travA 
lers.  See  Hauran.  Seetzen's  commentators  (notea 
on  pt.  7,  March,  1806,  iv,  198)  suggest  the  modem  ea- 
Sxbian  as  the  possible  site  of  Casphon,  but  add,  *'  Site, 
however,  uncertain."     See  also  Caspis. 

Cas'piB  (iCa(T)rcc),  a  strongly-fortified  city—wheth- 
er east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it 
a  lake  (Kiftvrj)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken 
by  Judas  Macciibseus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii,  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  Bcok  of 
Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Casphob  or  Cas- 
phon* (q.  v.),  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical,  but 
the  narratives  differ  materially  (see  Ewald,  /jr.  Getrk. 
iv,  859,  note).  Keland  {PaUttt.  p.  184)  compares  a  city 
Ckatpiah  (TWDIOTV)  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  (Jems. 
Talm.  Demaiy  xxii,  4). 

CaBBander,  George,  one  of  the  most  smiable  and 
enlightened  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bom 
about  1515,  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt.  He  was  for  a  time  professi  r  of  theology', 
first  at  Bruges,  then  at  Ghent;  after  which  he  went 
to  Cologne,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Rrman  Catholics  and 
Reformers,  hoping  to  allay  the  dissensions  of  the 
time.  Ihe  duke  of  Cleves  called  him  to  Duisburg,  to 
liring  back  the  ^nalaptists,  if  popFible,  to  the  Church : 
and  this  led  to  his  preparing  his  book  on  infant  bap- 
tism. His  first  puLlication  was  De  officio  pii  vert  ta 
hoc  dissidio  reh'ffiorn's  (Basle,  1561,  8vo).  He  shared 
the  common  fate  of  those  who  endeavor  to  unite  par- 
ties warmly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  his  I  ock  was 
disliked  by  both  Protectants  ard  Romanists.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  induced  him  to  write  his  Congufta- 
tio  de  articuli*  fdei  inter  pap'stas  et  protestantes  c<mirt>- 
rertia  (1564),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
various  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  with  the 
faith  of  the  Romsn  Church.  He  was  willing  to  grant 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  mar- 
riage of  priest«.  CaFSbnder  died  Feb.  8,  1566.  His 
works  were  collected  byDecordes,  Opera  qua  reperiri 
pottierunt  fmnia  (Paris,  irl6,  fol.).  This  collection 
contains,  om<  ng  other  things,  a  commentary  on  the 
two  natures  of  Jet*us  Christ ;  various  treatises  again>>t 
the  Analtapti^ts.  with  teotimonies  from  the  fathers,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  sul  joct  of  the 
baptism  of  infants ;  Litvrg^ca ;  ecclesiastical  h3*n:ns, 
with  notes ;  one  hundred  and  seven  letters,  etc.  S<mie 
of  these  treatises  were  condemned  by  the  C(  uncil  of 
Trent, — Landon,  Eccl.  Uicfionarjf,  s.  v. ;  Hoofer,  Aovr, 
IJiog.  Gfnerale^  ix,  27;  Gieselcr,  Chunh  //»Vrory,  vol. 
i^'i  §  80,  51 ;  Hook,  Ecdra.  Bvgrajhy^  iii,  5'  2  rq. 

CaBBo],  Conference  of^  a  meeting  held  at  Cas- 
sel  in  16G1  I  etween  the  Reformed  theologians  of  Mar» 
burg  and  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Kinteln.  Peter 
Musaus  and  Jchann  Ilennichen,  both  zealous  difciplcs 
of  Calixtus  (q.  v.),  re|  resented  the  Luthenns,  and 
Sebastian  Curtis  and  Johannes  Hein  the  Reformed. 
The  object  of  the  Confrrence  was,  according  to  the 
ofiicially-publiyhcd  Rrtvis  relatio  (oUoqttii,  etc.,  to  en- 
deavor, by  friendly  discuf  sion,  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  union.  The  principal  suljccts  of  discussion  were 
the  Eucharist^  Predestination,  Baptism,  and  the  permm 
of  Christ,  and  both  parties  agreed  that  in  these  fun- 
damental points  their  doctrines  were  essentially  simi- 
lar. The  landgrave  was  petitioned  to  call  on  the 
neighltorim;  churches,  and  the  Universities  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick,  to  adopt  the  resolnUons  of 
the  Conference,  and  also  to  invite  a  general  congres!* 
of  the  theoloifians  of  all  countries.  The  landgnve'a 
death  (in  1G63)  destroyed  all  these  projects  of  onion. 
See  Rommel,  Getch,  rom  Het$eny  ix,  p.  46;  Moaheim, 
Church  Hiuory,  iU,  859;  Hersog,  JUaUEneyUopadie^ 
ii,  64)0. 

CaBBell.  T.EOif  ARD,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mar}'land  in  1784,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  minutr^'  in  1802,  and  died  of  yellow 
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fcrcr  Sept.  38.  IMS.  He  vu  of  Genun  pirent-  I 
tge,  and  hit  miDd  ranwinad  in  "uncnltared  dArkneu  | 
■Dtil  bla  mnvcnkiD.  From  thit  dsj-  it  wm  manirett : 
bow  gntt  ■  mind  bad  thiu  been  called  fiirth.  The  j 
improTement  he  made  a«toni«hed  hia  friends."  Hii 
gmju»,  eloquence,  and  piety  soon  placed  bim  in  the  , 
EHHt  important  positions  aa  a  preacher,  and  his  early 
death  vaa  a  gnat  lou  to  tbe  Church.— Mmulet  ofOm-  \ 
finmea,  ii,  168.  . 

CaBkla  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  two . 
Heb.  urords.  I 

1,  KiitDAH'.  n^p,  mentioned  in  Exod.  zzx,34(3fpt. 
loti)  among  the  Ingredieota  of  the  holy  oil  of  anoint-  I 
ing,  and  in  Eiek.  m-ii,  IB  (Sept.  arapriiii')  as  on«  j 
ef  tbe  articles  of  mercliandise  In  the  markels  otTytr.  I 
Tbe  3er«.  (in  one  parage)  and  Joaephiu  (AM.  lil,  8,  3) 
hiTB  (Til,  1.  e.  some  species  or  Jtag,  perhaps  the  Irii ', 
Jhrtmtima,  which  baa  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- ' 
machns  and  the  Vulg,  (in  one  ploce)  read  ilacte,  "  liq-  ' 
uid  mTrrfa."  Tbe  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Er-  i 
peniDB  conjectore  costiu  (see  l*ln»).  The  Chaidea  i 
and  SjtIic.  with  most  of  the  European  venions,  fol- 
lowed hj  Gesenius,  SlmoD,  FikisI,  Lee,  and  ali  tbe  lex- 
iro^'raphers,  nndersUnd  tbe  Araldan  eauia,  or  cassU- 
bsrk.a  npecies  of  aromatic  cortical  resembtintc  cinna- 
mon, but  less  fMgrant  and  valuable ;  so  called  from  its 
rolls  being  spU  (ftom  ^1^,  to  efame).  See  Dioscor. 
{,  1!;  Theophr.  Hitl.  PUiM.  is,  G;  Cebina,  Ilierab.  i\, 
186, 350  sq. 

t.  Ketsiah',  ns^xp,  named  only  In  the  plnral  in 
Psa.  ilv,  8  {Sept."™aio,Vulg.  conn).  In  connection  | 
with  myrrfa  and  aloes,  as  being  ased  to  scent  garments  | 
with.  Tbe  word  comet  from  tbe  root  I'^p.  to  obraA^ 
and  appears  to  refer  to  the  prdrd  bark  of  some  species 
iif  cinnamon,  perhaps  differing  in  this  fnim  the  preced- 
ing only  as  designating  some  fit  or  prepared  aromatic, 
of  which  that  denotes  the  raw  material  (see  Celsii  Hit-  \ 
nh.  ii,  36<l).     See  Arumatics.  \ 

Under  the  name  cojita  (which  appears  to  be  idend- ' 
ral  with  this  last  Heb.  term)  the  ancients  designated 
an  aromatie  hark  derived  from  the  East,  and  emplojred 
as  an  ingredient  in  costly  un^'oents  (Theopbr.  Ptunl. 
ix,  7;  Pliny,  xii,43i  Uioecor.  1. 13 ;  Dlod.  Sic.  ili,46; 
Athen.  X,  449 ;  Plant.  Camd.  i, !,  7 ;  Tlrg.  Ceo.  U,  466 ; 
Hst^l,  vi.  Si,  I ;  x,ST,3;  Pers.  ^of.  ii,  61 ;  l,S6).  It, 
was  obtained  fhim  a  trs«  or  shnib  growing  in  India 
■nd  Anttiia  (Herod,  lii,  llOj  Diod.  Sic.  I.  c. ;  Aga- 
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thanh.  inHad>on,i,61;  ATTlan,^^.vli,30;  bat  set 
Pliny,  xii,  41),  which  Pliny  (xiil,  43)  more  closely,  but 
Mill  not  adequately  describes,  and  which  Columella 
(iii,  8)  saw  in  Koman  fancy  gardens.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  coda  nnder»t(-od  botli 
the  Oriental  prodact  now  nnder  consideration .  a>  wrll 
a*  some  low,  sweet  herbaceous  plant,  perhaps  the  iiWpl- 
nt  gmdiam,  Linn,  (see  Fee,  flon  de  V^rffih,  p.  83,  and 
DnMolin,/%r.  Air(..4i>aenK,p.377)j  buttheGreelt 
word,  wbich  la  first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii,  86),  who 
says  (lii,  llli)  the  Araliians  procured  it  from  a  shallow 
lake  in  their  countn',  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product. 
UioscoHdes  (1.  c.)  and  Gilon  enumeraU  three  better 
sorts  of  cassia,  and  there  are  still  in  Eurc^pe  held  to  1>e 
different  kind^  but  they  all  arc   dL<tin|;uished  bom 

odor,  and  less  lively  taslc.  The  tree  from  which  the 
bark  is  produced  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  Laa- 
nu  cauiu  (Linn.),  that  Bourishes  in  the  Ejst  Indies  and 
MalUia(Ainslie.  ^ofrr.  ifnf.  i,&8sq.);  yetthe  Imith- 

er»  Neea  von  Ejenbeck  (De  eisnamntc  diipulal.  Bonn, 
1823,  in  the  Bnlan.  Zdtmg,  IKil,  No.  84)  have  shown 
that  tbis  plant  (the  /.aanii  caitia)  is  not  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  only  a  wild  or  ori^nal  form  of  the  cinnanni- 
mum  Cryfomeam  or  Zfghnnaim.  See  the  ftimj  Cydo- 
;x«/i',s.  V.  Caasia;  Uuraa. 

The  name  Cassia  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  n 
genus  contHining  the  plants  yielding  senna,  and  to 
-'     Cu»a  _;{rtuJfl,  .  ■  ■  ■   ■  


iri^inul  ci 


buds, "  again,  though 


plant  belonging  U 
or  to  some  grnus  allied  lo  that  producing  cinTiamon 

so  early  a  period  as  the  two  Utter  substances.  ]>r. 
Royle,  in  bis  Attliqyi'f  of  Ifiadx)  .VnJ'CiiK.  p.  84,  has 
remarked, ''  The  cjssiii  of  the  ancients  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  that  of  cnmmcrcp,  Mr,  Manliall  says,  con- 
sists of  only  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon.  Some 
consider  cassia  lo  be  distinguished  ttom  cinnamon  by 
tbe  outer  cellnUr  covrrinu  of  the  bark  being  scraped 
air  the  latter,  but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former. 
I'iiis  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chi- 
nese) C-nnomoinHm  nronalicum,  as  we  are  informed  bv 
Mr.  Crawford  (Eab^its  to  Siam,  p.  470)  that  it  Is  mit 
cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  fhim  the  epi- 
dermis." There  la  no  doubt  that  tome  cassia  la  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  name  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  as  huge  i-oiimd-  is  one 
kind  of  cinnamon,  mentioned  liy  Burmann  in  hb  Flo- 
ra Zfjftomra. 

The  Heb.  word  t/ttiah,  however,  has  a  Ptrong  rc- 
sembbincB  to  the  irnfA  andtnori  of  the  Aralia.of  which 
Kooihta  is  said  by  their  authors  lo  be  the  Syriac  name, 
and  from  which  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  niiTroi- 
of  the  Greeks  and  coifus  of  the  latins  are  derived. 
Kiiffroi'  is  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  (//uf.  /V.  ix, 
7)  among  the  fragrant  suNtances  employed  in  making 
ointment.  Three  kinds  of  it  ore  deacrilied  by  Dioscor- 
ides  among  his  Aromala  (1, 15),  of  wbich  the  Arabian 
is  said  to  be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second 
place,  and  tbe  .Vyrinn  the  third.  An  inferior  kind  is 
termed  by  him  amii  (i,  Ii).  a  word  which  has  a  strong 
resemlJance  to  the  Ilcli.  Udilah  above.  Iliny  men- 
tions only  two  kinds  (xv,  IS),  the  white  and  tbe  black, 
brought  iVom  India.  Tbe  Persian  writen  on  Materia 
Medics  in  nsc  in  India,  in  Bikini:  the  al>ove  synonymes, 
eTldenlly  refer  to  two  of  tbe  three  kinds  of  Cottai  dc. 
scrilied  liy  Diiiscorides,  one  beinu'  called  Kooil  ffindrf, 
and  the  other  Knott  Araliet.  Boiii  tbese  kinds  aro 
fonnd  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  and  the  tool  or  looil  nf 
the  natives  is  oflen,  by  Enrope-sn  merchants,  callcil  In- 
dian orris,  i.  e.  trii  root,  the  odor  of  which  It  snniewhat 


resemlile*.     The  si 


la  know 


nCalen 


Puciai,  tbe  name  under  which  it  1*  exported  lo  China. 
The  identity  of  the  tulntance  Indicated  by  these  vari- 
nut  names  was  long  afro  nrcertaincd  l>y  (iarcias.  The 
ioMt  obtain^  in  llie  northwestern  provinces  of  India 
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is  oat  oT  th«  aabctancM  bningfat  mema  the  Tudni  from 
Lahon  (RoyXr,,  /lUut.  Himal.  Bal.p.Sea).  Dr. FalcDn- 
er,  OD  hi^  jnumey  to  Culimtrj.  ditcovcred  that  It  wii 
exported  from  tbit  vallrj  in  large  qnantitlea  Into  the 
Punjab,  wbence  It  finda  iti  way  to  Bomliay  (ai  in  the 
time  of  Plinj  to  Pataia)  and  Cakntta  for  export  to 
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tbe  eelebraUd  abbey  of  St.  Yidor.    He  may  thst  U 

cDaaideivd  ai  tbe  founder  of  monachiam  in  tbe  Wnt ; 
and  hi>  treatiae  Dt  Inililvbi  Coryubionm,  llbrl  xii.  af- 
forded a  code  by  irbkh  tbe  monaateriei  vere  long  aft- 
er ruled  (tranel.  into  French  by  Saligny.  Parif,  1667, 
Sva).  Cuaaiannf,  acmrdiDK  to  differeDt  writfra,  died 
(aged  97)  in  MO,  or  *48,  or  *B5.  The  Chronicle  of 
Ptoiper  repreaeuts  blm  as  alive  in  483.  Some  cfaarche* 
hoDurhiniasaaainlon  the  i8d  of  July,  though  he  irai 
never  canoDlud.    Hewai  a  atrong  I'pponriit  DfAugna- 

hy  recognising  the  nnivereal  comiption  of  human  ns- 
tnre,  be  opposed  Pclapiua  Just  «a  aCrongly.  (See  bii 
Coilitienfilli/niBi.)  He  admitlrd  the  necfpsily  of  pre- 
venting and  wiRi»ting  grace,  but  held  thai,  in  nioat 
men,  faith  and  good  will,  and  the  desire  or  convrrrion, 
vrought  liy  natunit  i<trenf.'Ib  alone,  precede  sncb 
grace,  and  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  it ;  and  that 
sncb  firat  eflbrts  nf  the  nutanl  man  cannot  indeed 
of  grace,  Imt  uaiat 


of  it 


"His 


medti 


?xperien 


nuafn,  vrllh  enlarged  view  of  the  Bnd. 
China,  vbere  it  la  highly  valued  at  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ent* in  tbe  lnc?nee  which  tbe  Chinese  bum  In  their 
templet  and  private  houses.  He  named  the  apecies 
Aucklaadia  Cottut  {Lim.  Tratu.  xix,iS)  (see  Smith's 
/>/((.  of  Clou.  Ant.  Am.  ed.,  a.  v.  Cassia;  Costum). 
See  CISMAMOM. 

Ca»«ian,Jni.iCBfKomTrnvJ!).n  leader  of  tbe  Do- 
cetB  in  the  aecond  centurj- :  Cuve  wives  the  date  A. D, 
i;t :  Tillemont  about  A.D.  2011.  He  Is  mentioned  by 
Hippolytus  and  Irenicnis  but  what  is  known  of  him  ia 
chiefly  derived  from  Clemens  AlexandrinuB,  who  calls 
him  the  founder  of  tbe  sect  of  the  Docets,  and  ref^ 
to  one  of  his  works,  entitled  CanctnuHg  Cimiiiiema,  from 
whichltappears  that  he  adopted  the  notions  of  Tatian 
res|iecting  the  impurity  of  marriuge.  He  quoted  pas- 
Hge»  from  apocryphal  .Scriptures,  and  perverted  ]as- 
aatses  from  the  genuine  Scriptures  in  order  to  sup|)ort 
bis  oplnhina.  Clement  fays  that  "  he  bad  recourse  tn 
the  liction— that  Christ  wai  only  a  man  in  appearance 
— throDgh  unwillingncBs  to  believe  that  be  had  been 
bora  ofthe  Virgin,  or  partuken  in  any  way  of  genera- 
tion."    Clement  accuses  him  of  liorrowing  from  Plbto 

as  well  aa  the  notion  that  tbe  fouI  was  originally  di- 
vine, but,  being  rendered  effi'minale  hj-  desire,  came 
down  fmm  above  to  this  world  of  generation  ond  de- 
struction. Eusebius  (vi,  13)  speaks  of  Cassian  as  au- 
thor of  "a  hialoryof  the  times  In  cbronolnglcal  order" 
(Clement,  NIramal.  lii,  13,  8  91).— Urdner,  ITorl-*,  viil, 
mi-614i  Meander.  Ciur,h  Hit.  1.  -IliS;  Cave,  lliri. 
Uil.  Cent,  ii !  Hatter,  //hi.  rfu  (imatiettmr,  ch,  i,  §  8, 

CaBsiSmWi -loHAiiMFJi  (slao  called  JoAHNEa  Mab- 
RiLiEKniB,  Joannes  Erkhit*),  according  to  Genoa- 
dius  (Oc  Vir.  lUial.  c.  61),  a  Scythian  ;  l.nt  the  more 
likely  view  makes  blm  a  native  of  Marselllea,  He 
was  brought  op  at  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bethle- 
hem (q.  v.).  nnder  Germanuf,  with  whom,  al>out  A.D. 
880,  he  went  to  vieit  the  hermits  of  Egypt,  among  whom 
he  lived  several  yeara.  In  4fl:)  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  be  listened  to  Chryrostom,  who  ordained 
him  deacon.  About  4to  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
Blaraeillea  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns ;  tbe  flnt  la 


obeerved  religious  nsturea;  a  system  of  meie  logical 
speculation  had  no  charms  for  him.  His  doctrines, 
which  are  scattered  throufrh  his  writings,  were  depign- 
ed  to  represent  In  its  simplicity  the  faith  of  the  Galile- 
an fishermen,  which  had  been  goriUd  by  Cicernnian 
eloquence.  Free  will  and  grace  agreed,  and  hence 
there  was  an  opposing  onesidcdness  which  maintained 
either  grace  alone,  or  free  will  alone.  Angnsttne  end 
Priagius  were  each  wrong  in  their  own  way.  The 
idea  of  the  divine  juMice  in  the  determination  of  roan's 
lot  after  the  first  transgresrlon  did  not  preponderate  in 
Casstan's  writings  as  In  Angui  tine's,  but  the  idea  of  a 
disciplinary'  divme  love,  by  the  leadings  of  which  men 
are  to  be  led  to  repentance.  He  appeals  tUo  to  the 
mysterlousnFBS  of  Cod's  ws»,  l^ntnol  as  conceras  pre- 
de-tination,  but  the  varietv  of  the  leadings  by  which 
God  leads  difrerrnt  individuals  to  salvullnn.  Mor  is 
one  law  applicable  to  all ;  in  some  cases  grace  antici- 
pates (gratia  pntrenutu),  in  olhen  a  conflict  precedca, 
and  then  divine  help  comes  to  thrm  as  grace.  In  no 
lnstam:e  can  divine  grace  operate  independently  of  tbe 
lYee  self-dctFTini ration  of  mnn.  As  the  bosi  andnuin 
must  do  his  part,  l)vt  all  this  avails  nothing  withont 
the  divine  blessing,  so  man  must  do  his  part,  yet  this 
proHIa  nothing  without  divine  grace"  (Neander,  r/itt. 
Dogmiu,  Ii,  S77).  Among  his  writings  are  ColU'timn 
PatntiH,  xxlv.in  which  Cissiun  introduces  Grnnanns 
and  other  monks  as  interlocutor*,  with  himself,  in  dia- 
logUFS  on  various  monaFlic  and  moral  duties.  In  tha 
13th  Conference,  Caseian,  under  the  penon  of  Cbere- 

ifwi,  viz.  his  views  of  predestinstion  and  grace.  The 
17th  Conference  defends  occasional /abioKJ,  as  being 
not  contrary  to  Scripture  :  "  A  t>  is  (o  be  so  esteemed 
and  so  u-ed  as  if  it  poFiessed  tha  nature  of  helleliore, 
which,  if  tuken  in  an  extreme  case  of  disease,  may  )« 
healthful,  Init  if  biken  rashly,  is  tbe  ouse  of  inftant 
death  ;  people  tbe  moit  holy  and  most  approved  of  Qod 
hn\e  used  falsehood  wilho'ut  blame," etc.  Tbe  SOth 
shows  f^everal  ways  of  obtaining  remission  nf  sins  Iw- 
sides  through  the  death  and  intercession  of  Chrict.  He 
wrote  also  « treatise,  Di  Itiamtatiatt  CArwf^  lib.  vii,  in 
confutation  of  Nei'toriuB,  alioat  A.D.  430,  at  the  request 
of  Ijeo,  afterwards  bishopof  Rome.  Cassian  maintain  a 
the  propriety  of  the  term  "Mother  otGod."  The  CW- 
i'tiimn  were  trdnslated  Into  French  by  Soligny  (Paris, 
IGGS,  Nvn).  His  works  were  pulilUhed  at  Basle  in  1675  ; 
at  Antwerp  in  1578;  at  Rome  (rura  Petri  Giacmniiy, 

Alardns  Gazcus ;  reprinted  at  Leipaic  1772,  fol.  (the 
best  edition).  They  are  also  in  the  Bibliolk.  Patrvm, 
vol.  vli.— Meander,  CIbttA  IHH.  Ii,  eS7-A.10 ;  Hoefer, 
A'otii'.  Biiyrapiir  GitihrUr,  ix,36 ,-  Dupin,  Errl.  Writrrt, 
5th  centnry ;  lleier,  Jrm  Catnim  (Surasb.  IMO) ;  Wig. 
gers,  *  j!-haiau  CiuA-im,  etc.  (Rostock,  18!4,  ISSfi)  ; 
Wlggrrs,  /4  H^riBumui  (f /Vfa^ifDMiiNui,  il,  1^47,  etc.i 
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ttsohis  article  Ca8siana9,  in  Ersch  u.  Grnber's  Encykh' 
padk:  Hagenbach,  Higtory  of  Doctrines,  §  114;  Lard- 
ner,  WorU,  v,  27 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  Literature,  U,  188. 

Caasioddrus,  or  Cauiodorius,  Maoxus  Aurelius, 
SexiUfT,  was  born  afc  Scylacium  (Squillace),  in  Brut- 
tiam  (Lucanla),  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  about  463, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  wi&dom  and  elo- 
quence at  a  comparativel}'  early  age.  Theodoric  load- 
ed him  with  honors  and  employments  near  his  own 
person,  and  about  500  made  bim  prefect  of  the  Prieto- 
rium,  and  raised  him  to  the  patrician  rank.  In  514  he 
mi  sole  consul.  He  retained  his  influence  at  court 
under  Athalaric,  but  in  537  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  founded  the  monastery  of  Viviers  (Viwineiw), 
in  Calabria.  He  was  still  living  in  562,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  beyond  a  hundred  years.  In  his 
retreat  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  even  to  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  we 
owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  many  precious  manu- 
Bcripts.  Some,  indeed,  say  that  he  first  of  all  set  the 
monks  to  this  labor  of  copying.  Besides  some  gram- 
matical works,  he  wrote  lliitoria  Ecclesiagt.  TripartHcB 
(Frankf.  1588);  Computus  Paschilis,  etc. ;  De  fnttitutione 
Dir'nantm  Littrarum;  Erfwsitio  inPitlmos;  Complex^ 
imn  M  Epist.  Apostol,  (Rott.  1723,  8vo).  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1491  ^d  1588 ;  the 
most  exact  is  the  edition  of  Dom  Garet  (Rouen,  1679, 
2  vols,  fbl.,  and  Ven.  1729).  They  are  also  in  Migne, 
Patrolo^ia.  Maffei  published  at  Verona  (1702)  a  com- 
mentary of  Cassiodorus  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which 
be  d»covered  in  the  library  of  that  city.  His  life  was 
written  by  the  Benedictine  St.  Marthe  {La  vie  de  Cos- 
m4on,  Paris,  1694).— Landon,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Gieseler,  Ch^iTck  History,  i,  §  112;  Herzog,  Beal^Ency- 
iL^pide,  U,  603 ;  Cave,  Bist,  Lit,  (1720),  p.  325. 

Cassias  (fully  Caius  Cassius  Losginus),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius  C«sar,  first  appears  in  history 
as  the  quBstor  of  Crasaus  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  B.C.  53,  when  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  military  skill.  After  various 
public  services  he  conspired  with  Brutus  against  Cce- 
sar,  B.C.  44,  and  in  the  anarchy  that  followed  he  usurp- 
ed the  presidency  of  Syria,  in  which  capacity  his  vio- 
lent conduct  towanl  the  .Jews  is  related  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiv,  11  and  12).  The  forces  of  the  conspirators 
were  defeated  by  Antony  at  Philippi,  and  Cassius  com- 
miuded  his  f^eedm^n  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  42. 
—Smith,  Diet.  ofCliss,  Biog.,  s.  v.  Longinus. 

Joeepbus  also  mentions  another  (Caius)  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus as  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  A.D.  50,  by 
Claudius,  in  the  place  of  Marcus  {Ant.  xx,  i,  1 ;  comp. 
XV,  11,  4).  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  A.D.  66,  who 
dreaded  his  popularity  at  Rome  (Smith,  ut  sup,). 


Cassock,  the  co^  formerly  worn  by  all  orders  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Roman  and  English  churches;  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  it  varies  in  color  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear  black ;  bishops,  purple  ; 
cardinaU,  scarlet ;  and  popes,  white.  In  the  Church 
of  England,  black  is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders  of 
the  cler^,  and  the  garment  is  of  cloth  or  silk,  with 
plain  sleeves  like  a  coat,  made  to  fit  close  to  the  body, 
and  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  It  is  worn 
under  the  gown  or  surplice.  The  cassock  was  not 
ori  .finally  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  the  word  is  used 
in  Shakapeare  for  a  military  coat. 

Cast  (the  representative  of  many  Heb.  words,  and 
D«ually  of  the  Greek  f^aWui)  occurs  in  many  applica- 
tions aa  a  synonyme  of  throw.  The  following  seem  to 
deMrve  special  notice. 

1.  Amaaiah,  king  of  Judah,  caused  the  punishmnnt 
of  "ctjCm^  dawn  from  the  top  of  a  rock**  to  be  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  Edomites  whom  he  had  taken  in  war 
f2  Chron.  xxv,  12);  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
rn  thft  habit  of  condemning  certain  criminals  to  be  cast 
d^wn  firom  the  top  of  a  rock,  espeoiall}'  the  latter  na- 


tion, whence  the  fkmoos  **  Tarpeian  Bock**  at  Borne. 
See  Punishment. 

2.  The  phrase  to  "  east  up  a  bank**  is  one  frequently 
employed  in  Scripture  for  the  preliminary  act  in  be- 
seigers  of  raising  a  rampart  of  blockade  around  a  hoa« 
tile  city.     See  Siboe. 

8.  For  the  practice  of  "  casting  metal,*'  see  Metal- 
lurgy. 

4.  On  the  act  of  '*  casting  out  of  the  synagogue,**  see 
Excommunication. 

5.  *' Castaway''  {adonpog,  not  accepted,  reprobate) 
occurs  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  aa  a  term  equivalent  to  apostate. 
See  Apostasy. 

Castalion,  Castalio.  or  Castellio,  Sebastian,' 
a  Protestant  writer  of  extraordinary  talent,  was  bom 
of  poor  parents  in  Dauphine  in  1915.    His  family  name 
was  Chateillon,  which  he  Latinized  into  Casttilion.    He 
applied  himself  early  to  the  ancient  languages,  and 
became  a  great  proficient  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.     In 
1540-1  Calvin  invited  him  to  Geneva,  and  had  him 
appointed  to  a  professor's  chair.     In  a  few  years  Cas- 
talio, having  become  obnoxious  to  Calvin  on  account 
of  his  opinions  on  predestination,  left  Geneva  for  Ba- 
sle, where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  and  writ- 
ing.   He  wrote  Psalterium  reliquaque  sacrantm  lAt^ra- 
rum  Carmina  et  Preeationes  (1547,  with  notes) : — J<jnas 
Propheta,  heroico  carmine  Latino  desaiptus: — Dialago- 
rum  Sacrorum  ad  linguam  et  mores  pnerorum/omumdos, 
libH  iv  (translated  into  English  by  Bellamy  under  the 
title  Youth's  Scripture  Remembrancer,  or  Select  Sacrtd 
Stories  6//  way  nffamUiar  Dialogues,  Lat.  and  Eng.,  Lon- 
don, 1743).    He  also  published  a  version  in  Latin  verso 
of  the  Sil  ylline  Books,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  D  ahgues  of  Bernardino  Ochino.     Before 
he  left  Geneva  he  had  undertaken  a  complete  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
which  he  completed  at  Basle  {Biblia  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test, 
ex  versions  Seb,  Castallon's,  Basil.  1651),  and  dedicated 
to  Edwanl  VI  of  England.     He  published  a  French 
version  of  the  same  in  1555.     CasUlio*s  versions  were 
made  the  subject  of  much  conflicting  criticism.     His 
I^tin  Bible  went  through  several  editions;  that  of 
Leipzig.  1697,  contains  also  his  Deliwiatio  Reipublica 
Judatcm  ex  Jmepho;  Defentio  versionis  Novi  Faderis 
contra  Th.  Bezam,  and  Nota  prolixior  tn  cap.  ix  Episto- 
Ue  ad  R'tmaiios.     He  carried  on  an  epistolary  contro- 
versy with  Calvin  and  Beza,  who  assailed  him  with 
many  charges,  and  even  ur*;ed  the  magistrates  of  Ba- 
sle to  drive  him  away.     He  passed  his  latter  years  at 
Basle  in  great  poverty,  and  died  Dec.  23, 1503,  leaving 
his  family  in  want.     "In  1562  Castalio  published  De- 
fendo  suarum  Translationum  BibUorum  etmaxime  Novi 
Foederis.     His  Dialogi  IV  de  Prcedestinatione,  Electione, 
Libero  ArbUrio,  ac  Fide,  were  published  in  1578  by 
Faustus  Socinus.     The  lH)ok  attacks  Calvin's  doc- 
trines with  great  violence,  as  making  God  a  tyrant,  as 
tending  to  encourage  vice,  and  to  discourage  all  exer- 
tion toward  virtue.     Castalio  has  been  abused  both  by 
Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics  ;   Arminian  critics 
have  been  more  indulgent  to  him.     He  wrote  a  treat- 
;  ise  to  prove  that  magistrates  have  no  right  to  punish 
'  heretics"  {English  Cydopasdid),     He  was  more  a  phi- 
lologist than  a  theologian ;  he  treated  the  Bible  rather 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  interpreter.— Home,  Bihliog.  Ap- 
pendix, pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4;  Haac,  La  France  Protestante, 
iii,  361 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  250;  Bayle, 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Works,  vii,  571. 

Caste.  See  Indian  Caste. 
Caatell.  Edmund,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Hatley,  Cambridgeshire,  1606,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Immanueland  St.  John's  colleges,  Cambridge. 
i  While  at  the  University  he  compiled  his  Tjejricon  Hep- 
taglottim.  Dictionary  of  Seven  Languages  (Lond.  1669, 
2  vols.  foL),  after  seventeen  years*  labor  on  it.  The 
publication  cost  him  £12,000,  and  ruined  him.  He 
had,  however,  previously  been  appointed  king's  chap* 
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bin  (1BS6)  uul  Anbic  prafesHr  it  Cambrid)^,  to 
ytbicb  wara  ■flerwards  addHl  a  prebcfld  uf  Ctnterbary 
Hiid  Che  livings  of  Hatlleld  Peverell  and  Wodabam 
Walter.  He  died  In  16»6  rector  of  Hlgbam  Gabion, 
Bvdfurdshiro,  HU/fumia  one  of  the  greatest  moD- 
aments  of  induatry  known  in  litErsCnre.  He  wm  aid- 
ed in  ita  preparation  by  Dr.  Mnrray,  liiebop  Beverjd(ce, 
and  Dr.  iightfbot.  Besldea  but  vait  labors  on  the 
Lanrxm,  he  waB  eminently  aaeful  Cn  WalloD  In  the 
preparution  of  bis  Palgglct  Bible.  Walton  ncknowl- 
edf^ea  his  Krvices,  but  not  adequately. — Net  Ctnend 
BiiigrajA.  Dictiomary,  iii,  194;  Bibl.  Srpoiilorji,  X,  11; 
Todd,  L/e  o/  IValloa,  vol.  i,  cb.  y ;  Harne,  Introdac- 
lam,  V,  262  (Kth  ed.). 

Caatellio.     See  Castai.iox. 

CaBtelltun  (or  Cbatra)  FeieKriafimm  (_For. 

rigntrt'  SlOion)  or  Pbtha  Iscia*  (Cm  Roek'),  a  forti- 
liad  seaport  of  the  CrUHders  in  Palestine,  between  Ht. 
Carroel  and  Catsarea  (RiUer,  ffrrfi.  ivl,  (ifS;  Raumor, 
Palail,  p.  183);  now  ATni.IT,  a  most  formldahls-look- 
irg  ruin  (Van  de  Velda,  .Vormfirf,  1, 312-814  ;  Wilson, 
/jmdt  of  Bilk,  ti,  348).  See  Ahlab.  Under  the ' 
form  Ciulra  (TnODp)  it  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  the 
Rabbins  (Reland,  Paiatl.  p.  637 ;  Schvran,  Poktt.  p.  i 
IG3).  j 

Castle  Is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  follow- 
ing words  in  certain  passage! :  ^l-ltt,  ormoa',  »/or. 
trru(Prov.  i[viii,l[l;  elsewhere  uniformly  "palace");  ; 
rrr-l),  bra*',  a  tcaU  ("row,"  Eiek.  xlvi,  23),  bence  i 
an«iK/o«HT,e.g.  a/.rtT«("pala«,"CBnl.  vili,3),  or 
■  nomode  hamlet  of  paliiudeH  (Gen.  xxv,  16;  Nnm.  I 
xsi,10;  lCbron.vi,fi4;  "palace,"  Ezek.  xxt,  4;  po- 1 
elically  "  habitation,"  Pia.  Ixix,  25) ;  r''J';->3,  biro-  \ 
flirA'  [from  the  eynonymou)  ri*1^X,  laraK,  "palace;"  ' 
Mw  Baris],  a  e'.Uidfl  (i  Cbron.  xvii,  t!-,  xxvii,  4);  ; 
V^istl,  nigda^  (1  Chmn.  xxvii,  25),  ■  lowtr  (oa  else- ' 
where  rendered);  1X13,  meUoif  (1  Cbron.  xi,  7),  or 
nn?S*3,  weMurfoA'  (1  Chron.  xi,  S),  a  /ort  ot  XroB^. 

u^  (2  Hacc.  1v,  27;  ▼,'&);  riipyoc,  a  toocr  along  a  , 
wall  (2  Msec.  X,  18,  20,  22)i  x-opt/x/JuiXij,  ■  military 
ncbn«n{Kctt  xxi,34,  87;  xxii,  24;  xxiii,  10, 16,  8:!) 
orslafiM("camp,"Heli.xi,84;  xiij,ll,13;  Rev.  xx,  ' 
a).     9ee  TonsR;  Paucs,  etc, 

Castlea  anionic  the  Hebrews  were  a  kind  of  military 
fDrtre9^  fKquenlly  built  on  an  eminence  (1  Chron.  xi, 
7).  The  priests'  castles,  mentioned  in  1  Cbron.  vi,  M, 
may  also  have  been  a  kind  of  tower,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  anything  discovered  at  a  distance, 
and  Ibrblowini'  the  trumpets,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mn. 
himmedan  imama  aacrnd  the  fUManti  of  tbe  mosques 
at  the  present  day  to  coll  the  people  to  prsyers.  The 
raatlea  ot  Che  sons  of  lahmael,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv, 
IG,  were  Hatch'towen,  used  by  the  nomade  shepherds 
fbr  sc*urity  against  marauders.  The  "  castle"  in  Acta 
xxi,  84,  refers  to  the  qnartera  of  Ihe  Roman  soldiers  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  Initreas  Antonia  (q.  v.),  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Temple  and  comnianded  it.     See  FOR- 

CM'tor  AND  POI.'LUX,  Ihe  DtWflrV  (.l„^,a«. 
/Ml.  Acts  xxTiii,  11),  two  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda  (see 
Smilh"s  Diet.  ofClatiical  Biog.,  s.  v.  Din'ruri).  They 
were  regarded  aa  (be  tutelary  divinities  (f>ioi  amr^f) 
of  sailors  (Xenoph.  .f^mp^.  vili,  20).  They  appeared 
in  heaven  as  the  constellation  of  Grrnni.  On  ship- 
Imsnl  tbey  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  tights 
called  by  modem  ItalUn  sbIIotb  Me /r»  ff  SI.  Klmn, 
which  plaj'  about  tbe  mails  and  the  snila  (Seneca,  Nal. 
Qairil.  i,  1 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xl,  8;).  Henre  the  (iTquent 
allnsions  of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  In  conner- 
tkin  with  navigation  (see  especially  Horace,  rami.  1, 
S,  2,  and  iv,  8,  SI).  Aa  the  ablp  mentioned  by  Luke 
was  from  Alaxandrla,  it  maj'  Iw  worth  while  to  ao- 
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tioa  that  Cailor  and  Pollux  wen  speciaUy  honored 

in  the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (_Sdut.  Hnd. 
Pflk.  v,  6).  In  (Jatull.  iv,  27,  we  bave  distinct  men- 
tion of  a  boat  dedicaUd  to  them  (see  also  Ixyiii,  SS). 
mietimea  represenled 


a  bovei 


;ng  ov« 


tr  Figure)  mounted, 
t  which  Panl  touched  on  the  voyage 
in  quescuin,  verse  18).  Such  ti.ures  were  probably 
painted  or  sculptured  at  Ihe  low  of  tbe  Fhip  (hence 
irapiitt^liai':  see  Smith.  />u4.  ofClati.  Ait6q.,  s.  v.  In- 
signe).  This  ousCom  was  very  frequent  In  ancient 
ship-lmildinv.  See  Ship.  Hemdotus  says  (iil,  37)  that 
tbe  Phcenicians  used  to  pUce  the  liguree  of  deicies  st 
(be  bow  of  tbeh-  vessels.  Tirgil  {^Imid,  x.  200)  and 
Ovid  (^TriH.  i,  10,  2)  supply  us  nith  iliustntions  of  the 
practice;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Caltiia, 
ad  L  c.)  says  thst  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian 
ntetbod  of  crnameuling  each  aide  of  the  prua.  bM 
Dioscuri. 
Ca«al*tr7  is  thst  branch  of  Chriallan  morals  which 

to  ssy,  of  questions  of  conduct  in  which  apparently 

conflicting  dullea  seem  at  flr*t  to  perplex  and  dJFturb 
the  moral  faculty,  and  make  it  necessary  to  trace,  n  ilh 
a  careful  e:<clusiun  of  everything  bul  moral  considera- 

ell,  ^^stary  of  Moral  I'uiaa^s,  xxiv).  Kant  calls 
caauislry  "the  dialectics  of  conscience."  In  this  sense 
the  word  might  have  a  good  meaning ;  but  its  ordinarv 
use  is  to  designate  sophistical  perversion  or  evasion  of 
tiie  moral  law.  Pope  aupplies  examplea  of  both  shades 
ofsignidcation,  as,  flrst,in  the  good  sense: 

Again,  in  tbe  unfavorable  sense : 

>■  Hnralllr  br  her  fa1«risrdluii  drawn, 

Dut  the  theory  of  "  colliaion  of  dntlea,"  on  which  (liii 
so*alled  science  of  cajuistiy  rests,  is  unsound.  Duty 
Is  one,  though  there  may  be  various  waya  of  perform' 
ing  it,  and  wicb  regard  (o  these,  instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  course  may  be  needed.  What  appeors  to  ba 
collision  of  duties  ia  gene  rail}' only  a  collision  beCwecn 
duly  and  inclination.  In  true  Chriftian  ethics,  prin- 
ciplea  of  life  are  set  forth,  not  rnles  Ibr  individaal 
cases.  There  Is  nothing  like  caanistry  In  the  moral 
teaching  of  ChrisC  and  his  apostles.  If  tbe  "eve  li« 
single,  the  wholo  body  will  be  full  nfllghC;"  and  if 
the  ultimate  aim  of  man  be  to  do  the  will  of  God,  this 
aim,  by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  divine  Spirit,  wilt  clear  up  all 
special  perplexities  as  they  arise.  "When  truth  must 
1>e  dealc  out  in  drams  or  scruples,  the  heslth  of  tbe  soul 
must  be  in  a  verv  feeble  and  criitv  condition."  Bish- 
op Iteher  tolls  us  that  when  Owen  was  dean  of  Chrii't 
Church,  a  regular  office  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  donblftit 
consciences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to  which  tbe  students 
at  last  gave  the  nsmo  of  "Scruple  shop"  (Heller's 
Worh  efjertms  Tai/liT,  i,  270).  "The  enre  for  dis- 
eased consciences  la  not  to  be  found  in  a'acrnple  (hop.' 
but  in  the  love  and  care  of  the  great  Physician.  Tiie 
law  of  love,  under  Ihe  guidance  o(  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  is 
a  solvent  of  all  sulwirilinale  moral  queatinna  in  Ihn 
practice  of  life.    For  the  application  of  this  law  ottf 
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reason  most  be  constantly  and  carefully  used*'  (Wes-  '  brancer  (July,  1852),  from  which  vre  take  the  follow- 
ley,  Workt,  ii,  129).  ing  passage :  **  The  iirsit  source  of  the  Jesuitical  casu- 

2.  Coiuidry  m  dke  Church  of  Rome, — As  the  Roman  istry  is  to  l>e  sought  in  the  inherited  habits  of  thought 
doctrines  of  penance  and  absolution  grew  up  in  the  Mid-  which  had  been  formed  in  the  Middle-age  schools. 
dleAge,coifu«<3ry  grew  up  also,  in  the  form  of  decisions  Conditions,  restrictions,  distinctions  multiplied,  of 
on  special  cases  of  moral  difficulty.  **  The  schoolmen  course ;  but  so  did  the  autliorities  and  decisions,  in- 
delighted  in  this  species  of  intellectual  labor.  They  ,  venting  doubts,  extending  liberty,  and  taking  away 
transferred  their  xeal  for  the  most  fanciful  and  frivo-  scruples.  Its  next  cause  was  the  practical  need  of 
bus  distinctions  in  what  respected  the  doctrines  of  re-  casuistry  (under  the  Romish  system) — the  endeavor 
lit^on  to  its  precepts ;  they  anatomized  the  diiferent  to  fix  what  cannot  be  fixed — the  limits,  in  ever}-  possi- 
virtaes  ;  nicely  examined  all  the  circumstances  by  ble  case,  of  mortal  sin.  Doubtless  moral  questions  are 
which  our  estimate  of  them  should  be  influenced ;  and  very  important  and  often  very  hard.  But  there  are 
they  thus  rendered  the  study  of  morality  inextricable,  endless  questions  on  which  no  answer  can  be  given 
confounded  the  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  except  a  bad  one — which  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
and  so  accustomed  themselves  and  others  to  weigh  shape  proposed  at  all.  We  may  think  it  very  desira- 
their  actions,  that  they  could  easily  find  some  excuse  ble  to  be  able  to  state  in  the  al^tract,  yet  for  practical 
for  what  was  roost  culpable,  while  they  continued  un-  use,  the  extreme  cases,  which  excuse  killing,  or  taking 
der  the  impression  that  they  were  not  deviating  from  what  is  not  our  own ;  but  if  we  cannot  get  beyond  de- 
what,  as  moral  beings,  was  incumbent  upon  them"  clsions  which  leave  the  door  open  for  unquestionablts 
(Watson,  Theol,  Didumary^  s.  v.).  The  works  which  |  murden  or  thefts,  or  shut  it  only  by  vague  verbal 
contained  collections  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  of  restrictions,  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  about  *'pru^ 
which  the  title  commonly  was  Summa  Casuum  Contci'  dence,*  and  *  modertuion,'  and  ^Mcesiily^^  and  ''ffravity 
eiUia,  or  something  resembling  this,  were  compiled  at  of  circumstances,,'  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
first  for  the  use  of  Roman  confessors.  It  was  requisite  difiiculty  of  casuistr}*,  which  seems  to  point  out  that, 
for  them  to  know,  for  instance,  in  what  cases  penance  unless  we  can  do  better,  we  had  best  leave  it  alone, 
of  a  heavier  or  lighter  kind  was  to  be  imposed ;  and  But  these  men  were  hard  to  daunt.  They  could  not 
what  offences  must,  for  the  time,  exclude  the  offender  trust  the  consciences  of  mankind  with  principles  of 
from  the  communion.  The  first  systematic  work  on  duty,  but  they  could  trust  without  a  misgiving  their 
casuistry  was  that  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforti^  who  pub-  own  dialectic  forms,  as  a  calculus  which  nothing  could 
lished  a  Summa  de  Casibus  Panitentialibm^  which  came  resist.  The  consequence  was  twofold.  Their  method 
into  very  general  use  in  the  IBth  century,  largely  fol-  often  did  fail,  and  in  the  attempt  to  give  exact  forma- 
lowed  by  succeeding  casuists.  In  the  14th  and  15th  |  Ue  of  ri.£ht  and  wrong  action,  they  proved  nnable  to 
centuries  the  number  of  such  books  increased  very  express  the  right  without  comprehending  the  wrong 
(greatly.  "  These  Summa  were  in  common  speech  I  with  it.  From  all  evil  designs  the  leaders,  at  any 
known  by  certain  abbreviated  names,  borrowed  from  '  rate,  may  be  safely  absolved ;  though  whether  they  did 
the  name  of  the  aathor  or  his  birthplace.  Thus  there  not  lose  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  human  actbn  in 
was  the  Aaietana^  which  derived  its  name  from  its  an-  the  formal  terms  in  which  Uiey  contemplated  it,  may 
thor,  Astesanns,  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont  (Nu-  be  a  question.  But,  though  the  dengn  of  corrupting 
remburg,  1482) ;  the  Angelica^  compiled  by  Angelus  de  morality  is  one  of  the  most  improbable  charges  against 
Clavasio,  a  Genoese  Minorite  (Nuremb.  1492) ;  the  TV  ,  any  men,  the  effect  may  more  easily  follow,  even  where 
rma  or  Pitanelloj  which  was  also  termed  Bartholina  or  |  not  intended.  These  casuists  would  not  trust  the  in- 
MayiMiTuecia  (Par.  1470);  the  Pacifica  (Venice,  1574),  '  dividual  conscience,  and  it  had  its  revenge.  They 
the  RoteUa,  the  Syhestrina.'*  In  these  works  the  sub-  ;  were  driven  onward  till  they  had  no  choice  left  be- 
jects  were  usnally  arrani^d  alphabetically,  and  the  de-  tween  talking  nonsense,  or  what  was  wone.  They 
cbions  were  given  in  the  form  of  responses  to  questions  ^  would  set  conscience  to  rights  in  minutest  detail,  and 
proposed,  the  opinions  being  often  quotad  from  or  sup- 1  so  they  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  whatever 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  fa-  |  could  not  be  set  to  rights.  Nature  outwitted  them ; 
thera,  or  schoolmen.  There  was  no  attempt  to  lay  it  gave  up  its  liberty  in  the  gross,  and  then  forced 
down  general  principles  which  might  enable  the  in-  !  them  to  surrender  it  again  in  detail.  And  thus,  at 
quirer  to  determine  for  himself  the  matter  by  which  length,  under  the  treatment  of  compilers  and  abridg- 
his  conscience  waa  disturbed.  The  lay  disciple  was  '  ers,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  idea  of  authority 
supposed  to  be  in  entire  dependence  upon  his  spiritual  which  deferred  to  cpinions  on  the  same  rule  as  it  de- 
teachers  for  the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  or,  rather,  I  ferred  to  testimony — exhibited  in  the  coarsest  brevity, 
for  the  determination  of  the  penance  and  mortification  I  and  with  the  affectation  of  outbidding  the  boldest  precc- 
hy  which  his  sins  were  to  bo  obliterated.  Moreover,  denbi — lyrew  up  that  form  of  casuistry  which  is  exhib- 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  offences  which  were  ,  ited  in  the  Kncohars  and  Baunys ;  which,  professing  to 
pointed  out  in  such  works  were  transgressions  of  the  j  be  the  indispensable  aid  to  common  sense,  envelops 
observances  required  by  the  Chureh  of  those  days,  and  j  it  in  a  very  Charybdis  of  discordant  opinions ;  amid 
refeired  to  matten  of  which  conscience  could  not  take  |  whose  grotesque  suppositions,  and  whimsical  distinc- 
cognizance  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  ar-  ;  tions,  and  vague  yet  peremptory  rules,  bandied  about 
tificial  training.  Questions  of  rites  and  ceremonies  between  metaphysics  and  real  life,  the  mind  sinks  into 
were  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  gravest  ques-  a  hopeless  confhsion  of  moral  ideas,  and  loses  every 
tions  of  morals.     The  Church  had  given  her  decision    clew  to  simple  and  straightforwaid  action." 


respecting  both ;  and  the  neglect  or  violation  of  her 
precepts,  and  of  the  Interpretations  of  her  doctors, 
could  never,  it  was  held,  be  other  than  sinful.  Thus 
this  body  of  casuistry  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  authority  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  fell  into  disuse  along  with  them  (Whewell,  I.  c). 
After  the  Reformation,  the  vices  of  the  casuistical 


The  principal  casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
Vasquez  (f  1604),  Sanchez  (f  1610),  Suarez  (f  1G17), 
Lajnnann  (+  1635),  Filliucius  (f  1622),  Bauny  (f  1649), 
£scol)ar  (f  1669),  Bnsenbaum  (f  1669\  Most  of  these 
names  are  immortalized  in  Pascal's  Promn^ini  LeJfera 
(see  also  each  name  in  its  proper  place  in  this  Cyclo- 
paedia).    See  also  Migne,  Dlctinnruiire  de  com  de  dm- 


•ystero  developed  themselves  in  the  Church  of  Rome    science  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.  4to).     The  hooks  of  so- 


more  fully  than  ever  before.  The  so-called  Moral 
Theobyy  really  poisoned  the  very  fountains  of  morality. 
See.lB8CiT8;  Pascal.  The  abbd  Maynard  published 
in  1851  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  casuistry, 
under  the  title  Ias  Prorimdals  et  lew  rffutajtion  (2  vols, 
^vo),  which  is  ably  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Remem- 


called  Moral  Theology,,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  generally  repertories  of  casuistry.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  of  late  are  Ligorio,  Theohgia  Moralit 
(Paris,  1^52,  6  vols.  12mo) ;  Gury,  Casus  Conscientia 
(Lyons,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 
3.  Protestant  Casuistry, — ^The  Reformation,  of  course^ 
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brooghttbe  office  of  such  casoistij  tout  end.  "The 
decision  of  moral  qDcetlona  vu  left  to  eicb  man's  own 
conicieDce ;  anil  bin  reponeibility  u  to  his  own  moral 
■nd  npiritiial  condition  could  no  longer  lie  Iransferred 
to  otiun.  For  himself  he  must  stand  or  full.  He 
might,  indeed,  aid  himself  by  the  best  li|{lita  which 
the  Church  conld  snpplj-—  hy  the  counsel  of  wiser  and 
holier  Bervanta  of  God ;  and  he  was  eimeBlly  enjoined 
to  seek  counsel  of  God  himself  by  hearty  and  humble 
prayer.  Bnthe  could  no  lonRer  lean  the  whole  weight 
of  bis  doubts  and  his  sins  upon  bis  father  canfeasor 
and  hia  mother  Cbnrch.  He  must  ascertain  fbr  him- 
self what  is  the  true  and  perfect  law  ofGod.  HecoDld 
no  loDfier  derive  hope  or  aatisbction  from  the  eollec- 
(ioni  nf  casea,  in  which  the  answer  lealed  on  the  mere 
authority  of  men  fallible  and  sinfal  like  himself.  Thns 
the  CBSubtical  works  of  the  Bomanista  lost  all  weight, 
and  almost  all  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rcrormed 
churches,  rndeed,  they  were  looked  upon,  and  justly, 
BB  among  the  glaring 
human  inventions  by 
dieHgared.  But  even 
perversion  connected 
-     -    m  of  Ibi  -      ■ 
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Winer,  71eab«.  Ulrrattir,  vol.  I,  g  Kiii,  d. ;  Hertng, 
Rtal-Knrskiopddit.  ii,  (i07,  787;  Orme,  Ufi  of  B(uUr, 
vol.  ii,  ch.  V  j  Hagenbach,  TkttJog.  EnryOoptidit,  %  M ; 
Standlin.  Gachirhte  dn-  theol.  WutentchaJUn,  i,  842  sq. ; 
Schwdtxer,  Id  SUuUtn  ii.  KritiJan,  18A0.  p,  &M ;  Gaas, 
In  lUgai't  Ztiltehri/I,  xH,  lAZ ;  Bickersteth,  Glruf.  Stu- 
dent, p.  468. 

Caana  ReterrStl  (coHa  reaemrcO,  in  the  Roican 
Churcfa,  are  cases  of  sin  sucb  as  an  ordinarv  confessor 
{q.  V.)  cannot  absolve,  but  only  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
rank,  or  one  specially  authorised  by  the  pope  for  the 
purpose.     See  Caoimi  of  Trait,  sees,  xit,  cb.  vii. 

Cat  (orXaupuf,  >o  called,  according  to  Phavorinns, 
from  moeitig  ill  laW),  an  animal  mentiimed  only  in  Ba- 
rach  vi,2i,asa[i>ongtboaa  which  defile  the  godt  of  the 


■I  of  the  perversion  I 
b  Itae  truth  of  God  bad  l>een 
'the  aopbiatry  and  the  mural 
1  casuistry  were  exploded, 
la  pre«rved,  and  many  val- 


uable moral  [^nciplea  in  conformity 
The  writers  of  the  itefbrmed  churchca  did  not  at  first 
attempt  to  suiietitnte  anything  in  the  place  of  the 
nsnistical  works  of  the  Komish  Church.  Besides  an 
aversion  to  the  subject  itself,  which,  as  remarked 
above,  they  uaturslly  fell,  they  were,  for  a  considera- 
ble period  after  the  Kebrmaljon,  fully  employed  upon 
more  urgent  objects.  If  thia  bad  not  been  so.  they  i 
"J)  perceive  that,  In  reality. 


have  failed 
moat  persons  do  requ 
adeoces,  and  tliat  rules  and  precepts,  by  which  men  ' 
may  strengthen  themselves  against  the  temptatiDnB  , 
which  cloud  the  judgment  when  it  is  brought  into  con-  , 
tact  with  special  cases,  are  of  great  value  to  eveiy  I 
body  of  moral  and  Christian  men.  But  the  cinum- ' 
stances  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  give  their  en- 
ergies mainly  to  controversies  with  the  Romish  and 
other  adversaries,  and  to  leave  to  each  mnn's  own 
thoughta  the  regulation  of  bis  conduct  and  forlings." 
— Whewell,  BitlOTy  of  Mmd  PSilofy)/^  in  England 
<Lond.  1862, 1  vol,  8vo,  p.  xiviii  sq.).  ^ 

In  the  writings  of  the  early  refonneni  (e.g.  Melanc-  i 
thon  and  Calvin)  there  may  be  found  moral  directions 
approaching  to  casuistry.  But  tbe  first  regular  trea- 
tise on  casuistry  in  the  Protestant  Church  was  Per- 
kins. The  KjWe  Trailitc  of  Oitu  of  C-mumct,  dutia- 
guithrd  into  Ihrtt  Baoti  (l.ond.  1602, 1606;  alio  in  his 
Wonts,  vol.  ii,Lond.  1617;  in  Utin,  Hanov.  1003;  and 
ln/^j^'iuur:^r<i,Geneva,lBJ4).  See  Perkins.  He 
was  followed  by  Hetir.  Alsledlus  (Reformed),  TAr-'logia 
Oinam,  in  IGSl  (Hanover,  4to)  i  F.  Balduinus,  Trad, 
dt  Canbm  ConteUnlia  (Vitemb.  VSS,  4lo;  I.ips.  KM, 
4to);  Amesius  (Amci,  q.v.),Bf  CoHuieMia,  rjtii  jim 
rt  Cotihui  (AmoL  Iti-W) ;  Osiander,  Tktol.'gia  damilit 
(Tfibingen,  1680,  8vo).  For  other  writers  on  casuistry 
in  the  Lutheran  and  Befonned  churches,  see  Walcfa, 
BibliMlirta  Thralagifa,  vol.  ii.  cap.  vi.  In  the  Church 
of  England  we  find  Id^hop  Hall.  Benintiom  and  Drn- 
mons  ofdlTfit  praeli4ilCnifi  ofContcirnft  (Ixnd.  I6I9, 
8vo);  bishop  Sanderson.  A'uwCiwran/' Owsn'mrr(I.on- 
don,  1678,  sm,  8vol ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Duelor  DiJalm- 
Hum,  or  Rair  of  Cooiaenfe  {Workt,  Helier'a  ediUon, 
vols,  xii-xiv).  To  easniatry  belongs  alra  Baxter's 
C/intlian  Dirtrtm/,  a  Sam  rf  Praclical  Throla^  (fnl. 
1673  ;  and  in  Baxter's  Prartic  il  IConb,  vols,  ii-vi ; 
transl.  into  German,  Frankf.  169:i,  4lo).  Dickson,  pro- 
ftissor  at  Edinl>urgh,  haJ  rreviously  published  Thrra- 
pnOitn  Sacra  (Utin,  ir^;  English.  ICSs).  a  work 
which  Ba:<ter  lauds  highlv.  There  is  still  at  the  i:ni-  i 
venityofCumbriiige,  England.* profeworshipof  .Worn/] 
rieniigj  or  C'umitlcal  />irimig,  which  was  belli  Ijy  Uie  I 
late  Dr.  Whewell.  See  Whewell,  /j-rdm-s  ™  Ikt  Rit- 
lorg  of  Moral  Pkilotophj  in  t'ngland  (Lend.  1882,  Bvo) ;  | 


in  Wild  Cat  (n-lH  Vonlnilata). 
heathen  with  impunity  (see  lielow).  They  are  alluded 
er,  in  the  Tar^'um  (at  Isa.  xiii,  22;  Has.  Ix, 
the  name  thalhul',  ^arn,  Arabic  dtaglal. 
Martial  (liii,  69)  makes  the  only  mention  of  eatia  in 
classical  writers.  Bocbart  {ll'-trot.  ii,  206  sq.)  think* 
that  by  the  word  C^^t,  O^'m',  in  Isa.  xlU,  SI;  xxxiv. 
14;  Jer.  1,89,  and  Psa.lxxiv,  14,  some  apedei  of  cats 
are  meant :  hut  this  is  very  doubtful  (Micbaelia,  Suppl. 
p.  20)'6).  SeeBBAf^T.  The  Greek  oIADirpcr,  as  used  by 
Aristotle,  baa  more  particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat 
IFrlii  catai,  etc.).  Herodotus  (ii.  C6)  uses  arXonpoc 
to  denote  the  domestic  animal ;  siniilariy,  acero(7'uic. 
v,  27,  78)  employs /f/«;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparentiv 
marten  (Manri).  The  context  nf  the 
passage  in  Baruch  appears  to  point  to  the  domeeticaled 
animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Baiivlon  originally 
pmcured  the  cat  from  E'.  vpt,  where  it  was  a  capital 
offence  to  kill  one  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  8.'4)._Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Ammal  WoRamF.  The  Egyptian*  treated  it  a*  a 
divinitj',  under  tlie  denomination  of  Paihl,  the  Lunar 
Goddr«s,  or  Diana,  holding  everj-  domesticated  indi- 
vidunl  sacred,  emiialming  it  after  death,  and  often 
sending  it  for  interment  to  Bubaslis  {see  Jablonski. 
Panlh.  A:g.  i!.  68).  Tet  wo  find  the  cat  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  book*  as  a  domeptic  animal. 
In  Baruch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, where,  no  doulit,  tbe  Ihigmenis  of  sai-rilired  ani- 
mals and  vegetaldes  attracted  vermin,  and  rendered  the 
presence  of  cats  necessary.  With  rr-gard  to  the  neigb- 
lioring  nations,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  derived, 
it  is  presumed,  from  a  wild  species  found  in  KuUa, 
and  first  descrihed  by  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  /Hw 
mtiiuculuta.     Two  specimens  are  here  given  from  these 


AMdcnt  Emitlan  domestle  Cua. 


CATABAPTISTS 


,;  Um  otber,  in  the  original, 


^inLmgi:  onecleirly 

li^ured  u  cotchiDjf  Lirds,  icLJn^  lixe  ■  reinever  lor 
bis  muter,  wbo  ia  fnwiing  in  ■  bojt  tWilkinwin,  Anc. 
fj;.  iliridgm.  i,  '236,  iSi).  It  Is  not  apparentl]'  ■  cat, 
Lut  a  iipecicfl  nf  jwntf  or  p<iradoxunu,  one  <jf  the  ^- 
nera  iRfoie  hintfd  tf.  Bolb  an  oearlj  allied  to  the 
celeliraled  leiiimiiwn,  the  kapota  of  authnrB.  the  mod- 
led;  it  diffan  in  manneri,  for  tbe  JUrprtfM  fiaraimi 
doea  Dot  freqaenl  the  opland(>,  but  wiliinKly  takea  tbe 

Catabaptlsta  <i«ira,  agamO,  and  jl)nirrm-w).  ■ 
genniJ  Dame  aomeSinea  uud  to  desi|piate  all  who 
Avaj  the  BeceMitT  of  Christian  baptism. 

Catscombo,  aabtemnean  ptuces  of  burial,  gener- 
ally  (bund  in  regiona  of  aoft  and  easily  eicaTated  rock, 
iDcli  as  KTimulai  tufa.  Tbe  oldset  are  in  Eifi'pt ;  oth- 
en  an  U  be  found  in  Snia,  Malta,  l>ereU,  Greece,  aud 
South  America.  It  is  likely  tfaat  most  of  them  were 
orijinalij'  qnarrieii.  which  aflerwarda  came  to  be  iised 
as  places  of  Iniriiil  fbr  the  dejd  or  aa  hidin^-ptacea  for 
tbe  living.  Wbeo  the  word  catacombs  is  used  alone, 
it  Jipplies  fnuarall}-  to  thnae  of  Ro.ne,  the  soil  aroand 
which  city  is  undennined  in  various  places,  and  the 
long  labvrintbs  thus  for.red  are  "Tbe  CaUaimiis." 
There  ani  catacombs  at  Naples  rcscmlilin);  those  at 
Rome:  and  also  at  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  This  arti- 
cle is  dSTntad  entirely  tn  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

I.  Thf-  Ward  Culaomit.— Tbe  derivation  of  the  word 
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ed.  Itlacertwn  that  In  tbe  catacombs  at  Maples  there 
are  found  tiers  of  tombs,  some  of  wbich  an  clearly  Pa- 
gan, and  have  Pagan  symbols  and  inacriptiona,  while 
others  are  as  clearly  Christian.  The  argument,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  theory  that  the  early  Christians 
themselves  excavated  ali  the  caUcombs,  is  well  sUted 
in  Mnrtiijny,  d:cI.  Jti  Anlig.  ChrelUtUiei,  p.  118  et  seq. 
It  certainly  appeatri  settled  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  eiisting  catacombs,  were  excavated  by  tbe  Chris- 
tiana of  tbe  first  three  centuries.  Their  dates  can  lie 
approximately  ascertained  by  several  criteria : 

].  Tbe  style  of  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  on  the 
walls  beloni^totbe  third  century,  or  even  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second,  while  it  la  to  be  presumed  that  tha 
crj-ptawere  excavated  many  years  before  tliepaintiogs 
were  executed. 


Somel 


Maichi(JfuiuHt.  p.  2:)9),  Lat.  cumio,  part  ofdwimAo,  I 
lie  down ;  others  in  larii  and  lu^fJii,  a  ialioi 
as  fton  Uie  Tesemhlance  of  a  Barcopha'.;us  ti 
(Si-hneidor,  Lit.  Grac.,  s.  v.  rrl^/ji,).  The  name  cata- 
comiia  wa*  flnt  applied  to  the  under  iroand  burial- 
l^icea  in  the  sixth  century ;  before  that  d:ite  they  were 
called  cr)ji'<(i;pvTrai,  secret  places);  ecnKMriei  (coi/ii)- 
r^n,  sleeping-placer). 

11.  ft-y>i«i/(JUC"a(a™ii*i.— It  isliltetytbat  aome, 
at  least,  of  tha  catacombs  were  originally  tbe  sand-{dla 
and  qnarriea  from  which  btiilding  materials  for  use  in 
the  city  had  been  Uken.  As  the  Romans  Immed  their 
dead  to  ashes,  they  did  not  bury  underground ;  but  it 
is  believed  Xhit  the  iiodies  of  slaves  and  of  executed 
frimuiali  were  sometimes  thrown  into  thn  old  qmrriea. 
This  view  was  formerly  held  by  the  chief  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  on  the  Catacombs,  e.  g.  Bosio,  Aringhi,  and 
Boldetti;  but  of  late,  since  the  puliiication  of  Padro 
Ilarchi't  grsat  work  on  the  monuments  of  Rome,  the 
writers  of  that  school  object  to  this  origin  for  any  of 
the  catacomta,  and  call  it  a  Protestant  calumny  (o.  g. 
Uergier,  fKcf.  de  Tiealogir,  1, 374).  But  Protestantsand 
UcRUoirtg  are  alike  interested  In  getting  at  historical 
truth;  nor  wonld  either  class  be  likely  to  stigmatize 
the  early  ChriatlaDB,  the  common  religious  ancestr)-  of 
all  believen.  The  Jews  In  Rome  and  elsewhere  re- 
taintd  the  custom  of  iiur^-ing  their  dewl  instead  of  burn- 
ing them :  and  they  probably  lie^an  using  catacombs 
tn  the  vicinity  of  Rome  before  the  time  of  Christ,  or 
Immediately  after.  In  the  IGth  century  Ba«in  diiicov- 
end  a  Jewish  catacomb  outaide  of  the  ancient  Porta 
Portoen^;  and  in  1863  another  was  opened  on  the  Via 
Appia,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  form  is  like 
thai  of  the  Christian  cstacombe  ;  but,  instead  of  the 
Chrirtiansymb.ds.  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and 
other  Jewish  emblems  are  sculptured  on  the  slabs  that 
i^outhe  torn)*.     The  Etruscan',  centuries  before,  had 

CasteUann,  Palieri,  and  other  Etruscan  cities.  There 
B  notbins  more  likely  or  natural  than  that,  in  the  first 
permabons,  the  Christians  should  have  buried  their 
i<ad  In  excavatloDB  prerionsly  made  by  Pagans ;  that 
Ibey  should  afterwarda  have  enlari^d  these  excava- 
tient,  and,  Knally,  that  they  should  bare  made  new 
'"  a,  in  tbe  lapse  of  lime,  demand- 
I1.-K 


hicb  have  be?n  discovered 
belong  to  the  earliest  dtitrs  of  the  Chrlstliiii  history, 
and  some  of  tbe  coins  bear  the  efGgy  of  Domitian 
(t  96),  and  even  of  earlier  emperors;  otlier  inscrip- 
tions and  paintings  as  clearly  show  later  dttee. 

8.  Inscriptions  marked  with  consular  dates.    Among 
eleven  thousand  epitaphs  in  l)e  Roasi's  collection,  about 
thr»e  hundred  range  fn.m  A.D.  71  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century.      For  these  and  otber  reasons  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  origin  of  tbe  oldest  Christian  catacotnba 
coincides  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest  persecutioiu, 
e.  g.  that  of  Nero.     UajtiKuy  puta  in  a  much  more 
doubtful  argument,  drawn  trrnn  tbe  burial-place  of  St. 
Peter,  which,  as  he  says,  became  the  veritable  nucleus 
of  tbe  Vatican  catacombs.     It  is  probable  that  the  cat- 
acombs, inch  as  we  now  know  them,  were  all  excava- 
ted before  the  &th  century.     In  that  and  the  following 
ranut,  j  centniy  no  new  catacombs  were  dug,  but  tbe  old  onea 
a  boat    were  repaired  ;  walls  were  built  to  support  their  roofs, 
a  cata-  {  and  pasaagea  for  light  and  ."dr  were  opened  to  the  aur- 
tjurial-  {  face  of  the  f^und. 

y  were  '       II  I.  Kirl;/  l>tn. — The  Catacombs  have  served  thrM 
distinct  purposes : 

1.  Ai  plact!  of  banal. — Theaa  underground  recepta. 
cles  consist  of  long  ealleries,  with  transverse  corridors 
connecting  them.  These  paaaagps  arv  sometimes  reg- 
ular for  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  multiplication 
of  cross  alleys  and  branches  at  last  fitrros  a  labyrinth 
In  which  it  is  rash  to  venture  without  a  guide.  These 
galleries  and  corridors  are  of  various  lengths  and 
bei|.-hte,  generally  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  three 
to  five  wide.  Tbe  roof  b>  supported  by  that  part  of  the 
tofa  which  is  left  between  the  pasiages,  and  in  these 
walls  the  tombe  (Jocuff)  are  excavated.  In  most  cases 
the  tomb  is  just  large  enough  for  a  single  corpse  ;  in 
however,  two  or  mote  skeletons  have  been 


Catacomba.    Fig,  1. 
found.     Tho  number  of  grave*  Id  each  tier  depends  or 
the  height  of  tho  wall; 
there    ure     commonly 


5?g:s 


slab  of  marble  (as  in 
Fig.  S)  or  with   large 

lirick*  (as  In  Fig.  2). 


blems  are  found  sci-r 

lured    or    palnteil    on  Uauwoaibi.    Hg.  *. 

many  of  tbe  slabs  (see  Fig.  S)   aad  in  some  ci 
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small  yase  (Fig.  2),  supposed  to  have  held  blood,  is 
found  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tomb. 


IN  PACEiVim  ANNOSXXXV 
lUIKVS     lAARntS 


CatacomlM.    Fig.  3. 

Besides  the  loadi  in  the  corridors  and  passa^res,  there 
are  also  larger  spaces  (called  arcoaolia),  having  an  arch 
over  the  tomb,  or  over  a  sarcophagus,  hollowed  out  of 
the  wall.  There  are  also  larger  sepulchral  chambers, 
called  cubtcuiay  of  various  shapes — square,  triangular, 
semicircular,  etc.  These  were  doubtless  family  vaults ; 
their  walls  are  full  of  separate  /ocii/».  On  the  arch  in 
front  was  a  famih'  inscription  ;  e.  g.  on  one  found  in 
the  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes  is  the  title  Cvbiculum  Domi- 
fiani;  while  the  separate  locuii  within  had  their  indi- 
vidual inscriptions. 

2.  As  Placet  ofWorsh'p  in  Titnet  of  Ptrgecution  and 
Tn  ubU. — Chambers  are  found  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
some  capable  of  holding  a  small  assembly  of  worship- 
pers, and  others  having  room  for  but  a  few,  who  prob- 
nblv  went  there  to  commemorate  the  dead  luried  in 
the  crypts.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  opening  from 
these  crypts  to  the  upper  air  sufficient  to  let  in  light,  but 
commonly  they  were  illuminated  by  lamps  suspended 
by  bronze  chains  from  the  roof.  Cisterns  and  wells 
are  sometimes  found  in  them  which  served  for  use  in 
1>aptisms.  *^  The  superstitious  reverence  which  in 
later  times  was  paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  was  per- 
hips  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  being  brought  into  so  close  contact  in  the  early 
ages,  and  to  thu  necessity  of  the  same  place  being  used 
at  once  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  for  burial"  (Bur- 
ton, Eccles.  History ^  p.  841).  In  later  times  churches 
were  built  over  the  entrances  to  the  chief  catacombs ; 
e.  g.  St.  Peter's,  over  those  of  the  Vatican ;  St.  Paul's, 
over  those  of  St.  Lucina;  St.  Agnes,  over  the  cata- 
combs which  l>oar  her  name,  and  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  she  was  buried.  * 

S,  As  places  of  Refuge, — It  is  among  the  Roman 
traditions  that  Pope  Stephen  long  dwelt  in  the  Cata- 
comb.", held  synods  there,  and  was  finally  killed  in  h\» 
episcopal  chair.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  under  Constantine,  the  Catacombs  served  for 
places  of  rsfuge  for  various  popes  in  times  of  trouble. 
LU)crius,  it  is  said,  lived  a  year  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  ths  fifth  century,  dur- 
ing one  of  t!)0  many  disputes  for  the  pajial  chair,  Boni- 
fac3  conc3abd  himself  in  ono  of  the  catacom!  s.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  lar^^c  numbers  of  Christians  took 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  early  jiersecution?. 
\  Protestant  v.riter  remarks  that  in  the  preparation  of 
these  vast  caverns  wo  may  trace  the  presiding  care  of 
Providence.  **As  America,  discovered  a  few  j'ear:? 
before  the  Reformation,  furnished  a  hiding-place  of  ref- 
uge to  the  lYotestants  who  fled  from  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance, so  the  catacombs,  reopened  shortly  before 
the  Mrth  of  our  I^rd,  supplied  rhelter  to  the  Christians 
in  Kome  during  the  frequent  proscriptions  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries.  When  the  (Jos[)el  was  firpt 
propagated  in  the  imperial  city  its  adherents  l>elonged 
chiefly  to  the  lower  classes ;  and,  for  reasons  of  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  it  seems 
to  have  been  soon  vcr}'  generally  em  traced  by  the 
quarrymen  and  sand-diggers.  It  is  probable  that  many 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  those  mines  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  embraced  Christianity  ( see  Lee's  Thrte 
Tjectures,  Dublin,  p.  28 ;  Maitland's  Church  in  fhe  Cata- 
combs^ p.  24.  Dr.  Maitland  visited  Rome  in  1841,  but 
his  inspection  cf  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  reams  to  have 


been  regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  aathorl^- 
ties  there).  Thus  it  was  when  persecution  raged  in  the 
capital ;  the  Christian  felt  himself  comparatively  safe 
in  the  catacombs.  The  parties  in  charge  of  them  were 
his  friends ;  they  could  give  him  seasonable  intimatioD 
of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  among  these  'dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  with  countless  places  of  ingress  and 
egress,  the  officers  of  government  moft  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  overtake  a  fugitive'*  (Killen,  7%e  Ancumi 
Church,  p.  850). 

IV.  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Catacombs. — ^The  ac- 
tual number  of  catacombs  has  never  been  accurately 
known.  Aringhi,  followed  by  other  writers,  gave  the 
number  as  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof.  De  Ros- 
si's list  gives  forty-two,  only  twenty-six  of  which  are 
extensive,  while  Ave  date  after  the  peace  secured  for 
the  Church  under  Constantine,  mostly  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles  from  the  modem  walls ;  the  n:ost  re- 
mote being  that  of  St.  Alexander,  al.out  six  miles  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the 
catacomln  around  Rome  were  connected  t<^ether  in  a 
vast  system,  but  De  Rossi  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
sach  connection.  The  most  remarkal:le  catacombs  are 
on  fhf  Ufl  hank  of  the  Tiber ;  viz.  the  catacombs  of  Sts. 
Julius,  Valentinus,  Basilla,  Gianutus,  Priscilla,  Brigi- 
da,  Agnes,  Hippolytus,  Peter,  and  Marcellinns,  etc. 
On  the  Via  Appia  are  the  extensive  catacombs  of  Pre- 
textatus,  Callistus  (not  far  from  the  latter  is  an  inter- 
esting Jewish  catacomb,  discovered  in  1859),  Sts.  Ke- 
rens and  Achilleus,  and  others.  On  the  "tight  hank 
there  are  few  catacombs  of  interest  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  Tradition  Axes  upon  this  as  the  spct  where 
St.  Peter  was  buried ;  and  in  the  belief  of  this  tradi- 
tion the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  The  modem  cemetery'  of  the  Vatican  is 
over  the  more  ancient  one,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule.  The  number  of  bodies  deposited  in  the  cata- 
combs cannot,  of  course,  be  acci  rately  ascertained. 
P.  Marchi  estimates  it  at  six  millions.  Michelc  di 
Hossi  calculates,  from  carefully-gathered  data,  that 
the  total  length  of  all  the  galleries  known  to  exist  near 
Rome  is  957,^00  yards,  equal  to  about  500  miles,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  this  vast  range  has  been  explored. 

V.  Inscriptions  and  Sgmb<.ls. — For  a  specific  account 
of  the  inscriptions  and  Fynil  ols  of  the  Catacombs,  reo 
the  articles  Inscriptions  ;  Symbolism.  The  collec- 
tions of  the  Vatican  and  the  Latcran  contain  multi- 
tudes of  these  remains,  which  can  now  be  studied  io 
De  Rossi's  Jnsrrtpfianes  Christiana  Vrbis  Roma  (If  61), 
and  in  other  works  named  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
On  most  of  the  slabs  is  found  the  Constantinian  mono- 
gram of  Christ  ^  I  or  a  ;g  w.  The  sculptures  i.nd 
paintings  are  eitlier  hL^^torical  or  symbolical.  Among 
the  former,  from  the  Old  Testament,  arc  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  fXory  of  Jonar,  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  the  three  Israelites  in  the  furnace,  Iho 
ascent  of  Elias,  etc.  From  the  New  Testament,  tho 
Nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  change  cf 
water  into  wine,  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  the  he&l- 
ing  of  the  cripple,  the  raising  of  Lasams,  Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  Peter  denying  Christ,  between 
twoJcv.-s;  the  arrest  of  Peter,  Pilate  wa(^hin|?  his  hands; 
in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcophagus),  the  soldiers  cron-n- 
ing  our  Lord  in  mockery,  but  a  garland  of Jlofoert  being 
substituted  for  the  crown  of  thorns,  ^o  Cruci/ixiom 
occurs  among  the  remains ;  nor  does  the  Virgin  Maiy 
or  St.  Peter  appear  before  the  fourth  centuiy. 

"  Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  wo  find  most  fre^ 
qucntly  introduced,  the  lamb  (later  appearing  iiitfa  the 
nimbus  round  its  head),  and  the  various  other  forms  in 
which  faith  contemplated  the  Redeemer,  namely,  the 
good  shepherd,  Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  with 
his  l}Te,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  rock,  a  light,  a  eoh 
umn,  a  fountain,  a  lion ;  and  we  may  read  seven  poetic 
lines  by  Pope  Damasus*  enumerating  all  the  titles  ot 
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symbob  referring  to  the  same  divine  personalit}',  com- 
prisiog,  besides  the  above,  a  king,  a  giant,  a  gem.  a 
gite,  a  rod,  a  hand,  a  house,  a  net,  a  vineyard.  But, 
among  all  others,  the  symbol  most  frequently  seen  is 
tlie  fish.  See  Icuthcs.  We  Hnd  also  the  dove  for 
the  Huly  Spirit,  or  for  beatified  spirits  generally ;  the 
BUg,  for  the  desire  after  baptism  and  heavenly  truth ; 
ciDdehbra,  for  illumination  throagh  the  Gospel;  a 
ship,  for  the  Church — sometimes  represented  sailing 
near  a  light-honw,  to  signify  the  Church  guided  by 
the  source  of  all  light  and  truth ;  a  tish  swimming 
with  a  basket  of  broad  on  its  back,  for  the  eucharistic 
sicrament;  the  horse,  for  eagerness  or  speed  in  em- 
braciD.!^  divine  doctrine ;  the  lion,  for  martyr  fortitude, 
or  vigiliince  a^nst  the  snares  of  sin  (as  well  as  with 
that  higher  allusion  alwva  noticed) ;  the  peacock,  for 
immortality;  the  phoenix,  for  the  resurrection;  tho 
hare,  fur  persecution,  or  the  perils  to  which  the  fiiith- 
fal  must  ba  exposed ;  the  cock,  for  vigilance — the  fox 
l«lng  taken  in  a  negative  sense  for  warning  against 
astatentsss  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (besides  its  other 
meaning)  reminded  of  the  simplicity  becoming  to  be- 
fi?ren.  Certain  trees  also  appear  in  the  same  mystic 
onier:  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  for  death;  the  palm, 
for  victory;  the  olive,  for  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the 
bistre  of  virtue,  mercy,  purity,  or  p3ace ;  the  vine,  not 
only  for  the  eacharist  and  the  person  of  ths  I^rd,  but 
alto  for  ths  union  of  the  faithfal  in  and  with  him" 
(Hamans,  in  ConUmp,  Revieio^  Sept.  1866). 

As  to  the  spirit  of  the  inscriptions  and  symbol;*,  two 
things  are  to  be  noticed  :  1.  Their  entirj  opposition  to 
the  Pagan  spirit.  2.  Their  almost  entire  freeiom  fh>m 
the  Uter  Romanist  errors.  As  to  the  first,  tha  inscrip- 
tions on  Pagm  tombe  are  ramarkable  for  thair  painful 
exhibition  either  of  despair  or  of  rebellion  agjunst  tho 
Divine  will ;  for  instance,  one  taken  fro:n  the  right- 
himl  wall  of  the  Lapidarian  gallery:  **  Caius  Julius 
Maximus,  (pffed)  two  years  andfio^.  monthu  0  reknl- 
leu  fortune,  tcA')  delighteat  in  cruel  diatk^  why  it  Maxi- 
Mcs  io  tuidenly  anaUehedfmm  me  f  He  who  lately  uted 
to  lie  jnyftd  on  my  boaom,  Thit  ttone  now  mjrlu  hu  tomb 
— ViWtf  Am  motkfr."  In  the  Christian  inscriptions,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  expressions  of  hope,  peace, 
reiii^nation,  but  nothing  of  despair,  hardly  even  sor- 
row. '**Vivis  in  Deo,*  roost  ancient  in  such  use; 
'  Vire  in  »temo  ;*  *  Pax  spiritn  tuo  ;*  *  In  pace  Domini 
clormi%'  frequently  introduced  before  the  period  of 
Cc»nstantine'8  conversion,  but  later  fallinsc  into  disuse; 
*In  pace'  continuing  to  be  th3  established  Christian 
formula,  thongh  also  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  Jews ; 
while  the  *■  Vixit  in  pace,*  very  rare  in  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, appsars  commonly  among  those  of  Africa  and 
of  several  French  cities,  otherwise  that  distinctive 
p'irase  of  the  Pagan  epitaph,  'Vixit*  (as  if  even  in  the 
records  of  the  grave  to  present  life  rather  than  death 
to  the  mental  eye),  does  not  pertain  to  Christian  termi- 
Dology"  (HenAns,  1.  c). 

As  to  the  other  point,  tha  freedom  fh>m  Inter  Roman 
doctrines  and  superstitions,  wo  t  ike  tho  following  pas- 
UKe  horn  Killen  {The  An-ient  Chunh,  p.  851  sq.): 
"  rhese  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  of 
R  mie  altogether  repudiate  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  for  the  inscriptions  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery, 
all  arranged  under  the  pap  il  supervision,  cont  lin  no 
sddresses  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (Maitland,  p.  14). 
They  point  only  to  Jesus  as  the  grent  Mediator,  Re- 
deemer, and  Friend.  Farther,  instead  of  speaking  of 
niasaes  for  the  reposeof  souls,  or  representing  departed 
believers  as  still  to  pass  through  purgatory,  the  inscrip- 
tions describe  the  deceased  as  having  entered  immedi- 
itely  into  eternal  rest.     'Alejunder, '  says  one  of  them, 

*  in  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body 
rests  in  this  tomb.*  *  Here,*  says  another,  '  lies  Pauli- 
na, in  the  place  of  the  blessed.*  *  Gemella,'  says  a 
third,  *  sleeps  in  peace.*      *Aselu8,*  says   a  fourth, 

*  sleeps  in  Christ*  (Maitland,  pp.  88, 41, 48, 170).  On 
a  third  pomt,  vis.  eelsbacy,  we  gather  the  following 


testimony  from  the  tombs.  Hippolytus  tells  us 
{Philoiiophuoiemif  lib.  ix)  that,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Zepfayrinus.  Callistus  was  '  set  ovjr  the  cemetery.' 
This  was  probably  considered  a  highly  important  trust, 
as,  in  those  perilous  times,  the  safety  of  the  Christians 
very  much  depended  on  the  prudence,  activity,  and 
courage  of  the  individual  who  had  tlie  charge  of  their 
subterranean  refuge.  The  new  curator  seems  to  have 
signalized  himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  appointment ;  he  probably 
eml)ellished  and  enlarged  soine  of  these  dreary  caves ; 
and  hence  a  portion  of  the  Catacoml)s  was  designated 
^the  cemetery  of  Callistus.'  Hippolytus,  led  astray 
by  the  ascetic  spirit  beginning  so  strongly  to  prevail 
in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  was  op- 
posed to  all  second  marriages,  so  that  he  was  sadly 
scandalized  by  tho  exceedingly  liberal  views  of  his 
Roman  brother  on  the  suLject  of  matrimony ;  and  he 
was  so  ill4nformed  as  to  pronounce  them  novel.  ^  In 
his  time,'  says  he  indignantly,  'bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  though  they  had  been  two  or  three  times 
married,  began  to  lie  recognised  as  God's  ministers; 
and  if  any  one  of  the  clergy  married,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  such  a  person  should  remain  among  the 
clergy  as  not  having  sinned'  {Phllo»ophumena,  lib.  ix. 
TertuUian  corroborates  tho  charge  of  Hippolytus,  De 
Pudicitia,  cap.  1).  We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  the  frreat  city  were  husbands.  We 
know,  however,  that,  long  after  this  period,  married 
bishops  were  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  martyrs  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
was  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife  and  children  (Eusebius,  lib. 
viii,  c.  9).  Clemens  Romanus  speaks  as  a  married  man 
{Ep,ad  Cnr,  §  21).  But  the  i  nscriptions  in  the  Catacombs 
show  that  the  primitive  Church  of  Romo  did  not  impose 
celibacy  on  her  ministers.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
monument  *  To  Basil  us,  the  presbyter,  and  Felicitas,  his 
wife  ;*  and  on  another  tombstone,  erected  about  A.D. 
472,  or  only  four  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  there  is  the  following  singular  record :  *  Pctro- 
ni-ji,  a  deacon's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place 
I  lay  my  bones :  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and 
daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for 
one  who  lives  in  God'  (Maitland,  p.  191-198 ;  Arin- 
ghi,  i,  421, 419).  *  Here,'  says  another  epitsph, '  Susan- 
n'l,  tho  happy  dtttighter  of  the  late  presbyter  Gabinns, 
lies  in  peace  along  with  her  father*  (Aringhi,  ii,  228 ; 
Rome,  1651).  In  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican 
there  are  other  epitaphs  to  the  same  effect." 

The  doctrinal  lessons  to  bo  drawn  from  the  Cata^ 
combs  are  also  treated  in  two  articles  in  the  Bemie 
Chretienne  (15  Mai,  1864 ;  15  Join,  1864),  by  Roller,  who, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  conformation,  etc.  of  the 
Catacombs,  and  of  their  tombs,  chapels,  etc. ;  of  the 
inscriptions,  of  the  paintings,  and,  finally,  of  the  sar- 
cophagi, with  their  sculptures,  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions:  The  use  of  the  Catacombs  as  places  of 
worship  dates  from  the  8d  centur}';  the  substitution 
of  the  altar  for  the  communion-tablo  dates  from  the 
4  th.  The  Episcopal  Cathedra  appears  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  ccntur}'.  No  specifically  Romanist 
doctrine  finds  any  support  in  inscriptions  dating  before 
the  4th  century.  We  begin  to  traco  8i::ns  of  saint- 
worship  in  tho  5th  centnr}\  Tho  first  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Christ  to  Peter  dates  from 
the  latter  part  cf  tho  5th  to  tho  beginning  of  the  6th, 
and  even  then  Peter's  figure  docs  not  appear  armed 
with  the  keys,  as  in  the  1  :tcr  symlK>lism.  Finally, 
Protestantism  has  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose,  from  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  remains 
gathered  with  so  much  care  from  the  Catacombs  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

VI.  Ixtter  History  and  Literature. — 1.  Middle  Age. — 
After  the  6th  century  no  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Catacombs.  After  a  corridor  or  i^assage 
was  filled,  it  appears  to  have  been  blocked  up  with 
stone.     The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  seems  to  coin- 
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dde  with  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  as  bnrial-  j  12ino) ;  Bellcrmann,  Aeli,  chrittiiche  Beffrabnisufaften 
places,  and  they  fell  into  neglect  and  ruin.  Pope  Paul ,  u.  d,  Katacomben  zu  Neapel  (Hamb.  18^9).  See  hIsu 
I  (t  7ti7)  removed  the  bones  of  many  martyrs  and  so-  Murray,  //andbook  of  Rome,  §  35 ;  Schaff,  Church  Hist. 
called  saints  from  the  Catacom bs,  and  distributed  them  i,  §  93 ;  R6mu sar,  Musis  Chreiie  t  de  Rime  (in  Rev.  d.  Deux 
among  churches  and  monasteries.  But  the  tombs  of  Mondes,  15  Juin,  1863) ;  Jehan,  Diet,  deg  Origines  du 
the  martyrs  continued  to  be  objects  of  reverence,  and  Chrittutnisme,  p.  212  sq. ;  Martigny,  Did,  des  AntiquiUs 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  them,  especially  to  those  of  Chret  p.  106  sq. ;  Lecky,  Bittory  of  Rationalism^  i,  216 
St.  Sebastian,  over  which  a  church  had  been  built,  and  sq. ;  Kngliah  Review,  v,  476 ;  Edialnirph  Rev.  vol.  cix, 
which  remained  accessible.  The  Crusaders  thronged  p.  101 ;  vol.  cxx,  p.  112  (Am.  ed.) ;  Bouix,  Theolopie 
the  subterranean  corridors,  and  carried  off  bones  of  the  '  des  Catacombes  (Arras,  1864).     See  Crypts  •  Locu- 


dead  in  such  numbers  that  the  popes  denounced  the 
act  as  a  crime  for  which  the  penalty  should  be  excom- 
munication.    With  these  exceptions,  the  Catacombs 
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Catafalco  (Ital.  a  scaJjTold),  or  CATAFALQUE,  a 
temporary  cenotaph  of  carpentry,  intended  to  represent 


may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  for  »  tomb,  and  with  decorations  of  sculpture,  and  painting 
several  centuries.  Their  mgresses  became,  for  the  or  upholstery.  It  is  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies 
most  part,  unknown  even  to  the  clergy ;  and  one  of    [^  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  in  lUlr. 


the  earliest  records  of  their  being  visited  in  later  ages 
is  found  in  the  names  of  Kaynuzio  Famese  (father  of 
Paul  III)  and  others,  marked  by  an  inscription  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  of  dute  1490. 

2.  Modem  SdetUific  Eaploration. — In  1578  a  Domin- 
ican named  Alphonse  Ciacconio,  learning  that  a  ceme- 
tery (St.  Priscilla's)  had  been  opened  on  the  Sularian 
Way,  made  a  partial  exploration  of  it,  and  f-ave  de- 
signs of  sculptures,  etc.  found  in  it.  A I  out  1590  he 
was  joined  by  a  young  Frenchman  named  Wingh .  But 
Antonio  Bosio  (f  1600)  was  the  real  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern study  of  the  Catacombs.  He  devoted  to  it  thirt}' 
years  of  labor,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  only  after 
his  death,  in  Roma  SotUrranea,  compiled  from  Bosio's 


CatalduB,  bishop  of  Tarentum,  a  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  t)€ra 
in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. Marvellous  stories  of  miracles  and  wonden  are 
connected  with  his  birth  and  history  in  the  Tarentine 
traditions.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirah,  ix,  141 ; 
Herzog,  Reai-Kncykhpadie,  supplem.  p.  808  ;  Acta 
Sanctorum,  t.  ii.  Mail,  p.  569. 

CataphrygiacB,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the 
Montanists,  because  Montanus  first  published  his  opin- 
ions in  a  village  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Pbrygia. 
See  Montanists. 

Catechetical  Inatruction.  See  Catechetics  ; 


MSS.  by  Severano,  an  Oratorian  priest  (Roma,  163?,  1    Catechism. 

vol.  fol.),  and  subsequently  another  Oratoriun,  Arin-  '      Catechetical  Schools.    See  Antioch  and  Ai^ 

ghi,  brought  out,  with  additions,  the  same  work  in  Lat-   bxandria  (Schools  of). 

in  (Rome,  1651, 2  vols.  fol. ;  Cologne,  1659, 2  vols.  fol.).        Catechetica,   Catechization.      Catecbetics   is 

The  M'orks  of  Bosio  and  Aringhi  were  like  a  revelution    that  part  of  the  science  of  theology  which  treats  of 

to  the  learned  world,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  ar-  i  catechetical  religious  instruction  (under  Church  an- 

chaeological  studies.     In  1702  appeared  Fabretti's  In-  \  thority),  both  with  regard  to  theory  and  practice.     It 


acriptionea  Ant'qufe,  and  in  1720  Cvmteri  dei  Santi  Mar* 
tiri,  by  Boldetti,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  labor.     The 


belongs  to  the  department  of  Practical  Theology. 
1.  Name  and  Scope.  —  Tlie  term  is  derived  from 


Sculture  e  Pilture  Sacre  (Sacred  Sculptures  and  Paint-  irnrf};^eai,  to  sound  out  aloud ;  to  sound  into  one^s  ears  ; 
ings  from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome,  3  vols,  fol.),  by  Bot-  |  and  hence,  in  N.  T.,  to  instruct  orally  (1  Cor.  xiv,  19 ; 
tari  (1737-^),  is  a  very  valuable  and  fully  illustrated  ,  Gal.  vi,  6,  et  al).  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  applies  to  all 
work,  using  Bosio's  materials,  and  even  bis  copper-  kinds  of  oral  instruction ;  but  its  derivatives,  in  later 
plates.  Original  sketches  of  sculptures  from  the  Cat*  use,  acquired  a  special  application  to  instruction  given 
acombs  are  given  by  D'Agincourt,  Histoire  ^art  par  to  proselytes  6eekin<4  In  ptif  m.  Still  kter,  the  same 
ks  Monuments  (Paris,  1811-23,  6  vols.  fol.).  But  in  the  terms  came  to  apply  to  elementary  instruction  in  Chris- 
eighteenth  centur}'  little  was  done  for  the  exploration  tianity,  whether  given  to  proselytes  seeking  baptism, 
or  illustration  of  the  Catacombs,  and  it  is  only  since  or  (and  this*  chiefly)  to  baptized  children  in  the  Church. 
1820  that  the  research  has  been  carried  on  in  a  really  The  act  of  givin;^  such  instruction  is  called  catechising^ 
scientific  way,  and  the  honor  of  this  is  largely  due  to  the  or  catechization.  The  person  instructing  is  called  a 
Jesuit  padre  Giuseppe  Marchi, whose  J/ontimenfo' Prim-  ,  catechist  (q.  v.);  the  persons  taught  are  called  eo#f- 
itici  delle  Arte  Christiane  (Roma,  1844,  70  plates,  4to)  is  chumens  (q.  v.);  the  substance  of  the  instruction  (in 
confined  wholly  to  the  topography  and  architecture  of  ,  later  times  a  small  book)  is  called  The  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
the  Catacombs.  It  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  ,  It  belongs  to  Catechetica,  as  a  1:ranch  of  theolog^i",  to 
second  volume  on  the  paintings,  and  a  third  on  the  ]  treat  of  all  these  heads ;  but,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
sculptures.  The  French  government  has  been  at  the  ,  cnce,  we  treat  the  three  latter  in  separate  articles,  in 
expense  of  publishing,  under  the  patronago  of  tbo  |  their  alphabetical  order. 

Academy  of  Inscription.*,  the  fmel  v-illustrated  work  of  |  2.  History. — The  science  of  Catecbetics,  as  snch,  can 
Perret,  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome  (Pari?,  1852-3, 6  vols.  ,  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  until  after  the 
fol.),  a  work  of  more  artistic  than  original  scientific  Reformation.  But  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  gave 
value,  but  yet  exceedingly  valuable  for  study.  The  ^  rise  to  oral  instruction  in  Christianity  from  the  very 
5th  volume  gives  4S0  Christian  inscriptions,  carefully  ^  beginning,  and  to  the  subsequent  development  of  this 
reproduced.  But  all  previous  works  are  thrown  into  instructionintoasystematiclranchof  Church  activity, 
the  shade  by  those  of  Chevalier  G.  B.  di  Rossi,  who  we  And  indications  of  Catecbetics  at  all  periods, 
has  given  many  years  to  personal  research  in  the  Cat-  j  (1.)  Before  the  Reformation. — The  first  teaching  of 
acombs  (aided  by  his  brother  Michele  di  Rossi),  and  ^  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  necessarily  oral,  and  partly 
whose  Roma  SotUrranea,  of  which  vol.  i  appeared  in  ,  homilotical,  partly  catechetical.  But  we  find  no  men- 
1866  (4to,  with  Atlas  of  40  plates),  will,  when  comple-  ,  tion  in  the  N.  T.  of  catechists  as  Church  functionaries, 
ted  (in  8  vols.),  mako  the  study  of  the  Catacombs  easy,  |  In  the  second  century  we  find  mention  of  catechists 
without  a  personal  visit  to  Rome.  Ho  has  also  pub-  ,  and  catechumens  (e,  g,  in  the  Clementines,  q.  v.),  Un- 
lished  (under  the  patronac;e  of  Pius  IX)  Inscriptiones  ,  dcr  the  catechetical  system  of  the  fourth  centufy,  the 
Christiana  urbis  Roma  (1801,  vol.  i,  fol.),  containinq;  catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  Commandmentxi,  a 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  anterior  to  the  6th  '  creed,  or  summar}'  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Lord*s 
century.  Among  minor  works  are  Northcote  (Rom.  '  Prayer,  with  suitable  expositions ;  but,  prior  to  Yuip. 
Cath.),  The  Roman  Catncombs  (London,  1F59,  2d  ed.  I  tism,  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  was  carefully  con- 
I'Jmo) ;  Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs  (lyind.  1847, '  cealed.  See  Arcaxi  Disctplina;  CatkchumexI  The 
2d  ed.  8vo) ;  Kip^  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  (N.  Y.  1854,  ;  Apostolical  Constituiions  (q,  v.)  not  only  mention  th« 
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catsehnmens,  but  fix  three  jeart  as  the  period  of  in-  '  struction  by  connecting  it  with  spiritual  teaching  and 
struction  (viii,  32).  See  Alexamdkia  ;  Aktioch  life  (see  Hurst,  Jluiory  of  nationalism^  p.  90;  Thilo, 
(.ScuooLS  of).  In  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  (f  894)  Koyoc  Spentr  alt  Katechet,  I^erl.  1840).  The  Chnrch  of  Home 
taTfixnTucoc  o  ftkya^  (ed.  Krabinger,  Monac.  1886),  and  was  compelled  to  follow  the  Reformers  in  catechetical 
in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  (f  386)  KaT7/x'/<^«C  (Catecheti-  '  instruction ;  the  Caieckismtu  Romanus  (1566)  became 
cal  discoaises),  we  tind  catechetical  instniction  for  both  the  basis  of  numerous  Catechisms — those  of  Canisius, 
proselytes  and  ncwly-baptized  persons.  Augustine  Bellarmin,  Bossuet,  and  Fleury  attaining  the  widest 
wrote  a  tract,  De  Catecfdztndis  rttdUnu  (opp.  ed.  Btmed.  circulation.  As  any  bishop  can  authorize  a  Catechism 
t.  vt).    After  the  Chnrch  had  become  established,  and    for  his  diocese,  the  Kom^nists  have  now  a  great  varie- 


iti)  increase  was  obtained  by  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
children  rather  than  by  conversions  from  heathendom, 
the  idea  of  catechetical  instruction  passed  from  being 
that  of  a  preparation  for  baptism  to  being  that  of  a  cul- 
ture of  baptized  children.    When  contirmation  liecame 


ty,  and  they  are  still  increasing  (see  Theoloff.  Quartal- 
schrift,  1863,  p.  443). 

I'he  theory  of  catechization  in  the  Protestant 
Church  grew  up  gradually  from  the  germs  in  Lu» 
ther's  teaching,  through  the  period  of  decay  and  dry 


prenernl,  catechetical  instruction  l)egan  to  l)ear  the  same  t  scholasticism,  and  finally  shot  up  into  full  bloom  in 
relation  to  it  that  it  had  formerly  done  to  baptii«m.  In  Pietism.  Its  principles  are,  1.  That  the  Catechism  of 
the  missions  to  heathens,  in  the  Middle  Age,  it  became  the  Church,  stam])ed  with  its  authority,  shall  be  used 
usual  to  baptize  converts  at  once,  and  the  ancient  cate-  in  instruction ;  2.  Thut  the  instruction  is  not  Socratic, 
chumenate  fell  into  disuse.  Nor  was  great  attention  i.  e.  does  not  aim  to  draw  out  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
priven  to  the  catechizing  of  baptized  children  in  the  the  pupil,  but  rather  to  convey  revealed  truth  to  the 
lioman  Church  up  to  the  time  of  ths  Reformation;  the  mind  in  a  way  which  it  can  appreciate  and  under- 
confesitional  took  the  place  of  the  Catechism.  See  stand ;  8.  That  while  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  words  of 
Catbchism.  The  n^mes  of  Hruno,  bishop  of  Wurz-  i  the  Catechism  by  heart,  the  teacher  is  to  explain  and 
bur^  (11th  century),  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  Otto  of  illustrate  them  from  the  Bible,  and  to  enforce  them  on 
Baint)erg,  and  John  Gerson,  are  to  be  mentioned  as  I  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  catechumen — i.  e.  cate- 
active  in  restoring  catechetical  instruction.  The  Wal-  chization  is  to  be  not  merely  didactic,  but  practical, 
denses,  Wicliifites,  and  other  reforming  sects  gave  at-  |  It  is  farther  well  settled  that  the  Catechism  of  each 
tention  to  the  sultject.  On  the  Waldensian  Catechism,  particular  church  should  be  taught  to  the  children  of 
see  Zezschwitz,  Katechismen  der  WaUenter  und  Bdhm.  that  chnrch  (1)  by  parents  or  guardians  in  the  family; 
Bruder  (ErUngen,  1863);  Jahrbii/ her /dr  deuttcke  The-  (2)  by  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  should  always 
(dogle^  ix,  2,  885.  be  a  constant  catechlst ;  and  (8)  by  the  pastor,  whose 

(2.)  Since  the  Reformation, — As  the  Reformation  was  catechization  should  not  only  be  a  test  of  the  proficien- 
a  revival  of  religion  for  the  human  intellect  as  well  as  '  cy  of  the  children  under  home  and  Sunday-school  in- 
fer the  heart,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  training  of  struction,  but  should  include  exhortation,  illustration, 
children  soon  came  to  demand  new  methods,  or  the  and  application  also.  It  was  one  of  Spener's  glories 
restoration  of  old  method.^,  of  grounding  them  in  the  that  he  introduced  public  catechization ;  and  the  pas- 
faith.  Luther  was  the  father  of  modern  catechetics,  ,  tor  who  fails,  at  fixed  times,  to  catechize  the  children 
both  by  the  Catechisms  (q.  v.)  which  he  himself  pre-  |  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  loses  one  of  the  most 
pired,  and  by  the  writings  in  which  he  explained  Cate-  '  important  means  of  Christian  culture  within  the  sphere 
cbetics  and  gave  an  impulse  to  their  pursuit.     The    of  Church  life. 


principal  points  of  Luther's  Catechisms  are  the  Deca- 
logue^ the  Creed,  the  Lord^s  Praj'er,  and  the  Sacra- 


Dr.  Ash^iel  Green  {Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Cafe- 
chism,  vol.  i),  in  his  Introductory  Lecture^  thus  speaks 


menL«t  (1520).     Luther,  with  true  insight,  however,    of  the  advantages  of  catechization :  "The  catechetio- 
taught  that  catechization  should  not  merely  include    al  or  questionary  form  of  religious  summaries  renders 


the  hearin.;  of  a  recitation  from  the  l>ook,  but  also  an 
explanation  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
pupiU  (see  prefaces  to  his  larger  and  smaller  Cute- 


them  most  easy  and  interesting  to  children  and  youth, 
and,  indeed,  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and  descriptions. 
For  myself,  I  have  no  reluctance  to  state  here  publicly 


chisms,  and  also  BrCistlein,  Luther*s  Emjiuss  avf  das  what  I  have  frequently  mentioned  in  private,  that  in 
VoUasdudwesen^  etc.,  Jena,  1852).  Calvin  also  pub-  the  composition  of  sermons  one  of  the  readiest  and  best 
ll.'thed  Catechisms  (1536, 1541),  and  in  the  preface  to  aids  I  have  ever  found  has  l>een  my  Catechism.  Let 
the  CiUedusmus  Eccles.  Genevengis  he  gave  his  views  of  me  add,  farther,  that  long  observation  has  satisfied  me 
the  nature  and  design  of  Catechisms  and  of  catechet-  I  that  a  principal  reason  why  instruction  and  exhorta- 
ical  instruction  at  length.  He  defines  the  Catechism  tion  from  the  pulpit  are  so  little  efiScacious,  is,  that 
to  be ''formula  erudiendi  pueros  in  doctrini  Christi"  i  they  presuppose  a  degree  of  information,  or  an  ao- 
(Augusti,  Corpus.  Ubror.  Stfmholicor.  p.  4G0  -464).  The  '  quaintance  with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  divine  rev- 
Reformed  churches  generally  followed :  e.  g.  the  Hei-  '  elation,  which,  by  a  great  part  of  the  hearers,  is  not 
delberg  Catechism  (16C3)  for  the  German  Reformed ;  possessed,  and  which  would  best  of  all  have  been  sup- 
theChurchofEnglandCatechiam(1553, 1572),  etc.  The  plied  by  catechetical  instruction.  It  is  exactly  this 
Helvetic  Confession  (brevii  et  simjUex)  makes  cntechiza-  kind  of  instruction  which  is  at  the  present  time  most 
tion  a  duty  of  positive  obligation  in  the  Church  :  "  .  .  .  |  urgently  needed  in  man}',  perhaps  in  most  of  our  con- 
pistores,  qui  juventutem  mature  et  dillgenter  cate-  gregations.  It  is  needed  to  imbue  effectually  the 
cbisant,  prima  fidei  fundamenta  jacientes,  explicando  minds  of  our  people  with  "the  first  principles  of  the 
Decalogum  mandatorum  Dei,  Symbolum  item  Aposto-  '  oracles  of  God,"  to  indoctrinate  them  soundly  and  sys- 
lorum,  Orationem  quoque  Dominicam,  et  Sacramento-  tematicnlly  in  revealed  truth,  and  thus  to  gnard  them 
mm  rationem,  cum  aliis  ejus  gen?ris  primis  principii?,  a^-ainst  being  "carried  about  with  ever}'  wind  of  doc- 
et  religions  nostras  capitibus  praecipuis"  (Caput  xxiv).  trine,"  as  well  as  to  qualify  them  to  join  in  the  weekly 
Sec  also  the  preface  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  service  of  the  sanctuarj'  with  full  understanding,  and 
(August],  IMf.  Symb.  6"2  sq.),  and  the  article  Catk-  with  minds  in  all  respects  prepared  for  the  right  and 
CHISM.  In  Germany,  after  the  fervor  of  the  Reforma-  deep  impression  of  what  they  hear." 
tion  period  had  passed,  and  the  scholastic  theologians  The  duty  of  catechization  is  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
reigned,  the  catechetical  instruction  degenerated  into  almost  all  branches  of  the  Church.  In  the  Church  of 
a  mere  formal  routine  of  preparation  for  confirmation,  England,  by  Canon  59,  *•  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
and  the  aame  thing  happened  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  upon  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  before  evening  pray- 
land.  Indeed,  this  result  appears  to  be  inevitable  er,  shall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  examine  and  in- 
where  baptismal  regeneration  is  believed,  and  confir-  struct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in 
motion  18  made  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Spe-  ,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  articles  of  the  belief,  and 
ner  and  the  Pietists  gave  new  life  to  catechetical  in-    in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  shall  diligently  hear,  in- 
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fftruct,  and  teach  them  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the  17S6,8to).  Dr.  Watts  gave  an  impetus  to  Catechetict 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  all  fathers,  mothers,  [  by  his  Discourse  on  Instruction  by  Catechism  (London, 
masters,  and  mistresses  shall  cause  their  children,  serv-  1 1728 ;  Worksy  ed.  of  1812,  vol,  v),  in  which  he  explained 
ants,  and  apprentices,  which  have  not  learned  the  Gate-  ,  the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  gave 
chism,  to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  two  smaller  Catechisms.  A  thorough  work  on  this 
obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minister  <  branch  of  theology,  in  English,  b  yet  a  desideratum, 
until  they  have  learned  the  same.  And  if  any  minis-  '  The  relation  of  the  Catechism  and  of  catechetical  in- 
ter neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  sharply  reproved  !  struction  to  the  Church  and  to  baptism  has  not  been 


upon  the  tirst  complaint,  and  true  notice  thereof  given 
to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  place.  If,  after  sub- 
mitting himself,  he  shall  willingly  oflend  therein  again, 


made  so  prominent  in  the  English-speaking  churches 
as  in  the  German.  On  minor  points,  especially  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Church,  Bingham  and  other  English 


let  him  be  suspended.  If  so  the  third  time,  there  be-  writers  have  done  well.  Both  for  the  history  and  the- 
ing  little  hope  that  ho  will  be  therein  reformed,  then  ory  of  Catechetics  in  general,  our  chief  references  must 
excommunicated,  and  so  remain  until  he  be  reformed,  be  to  German  writers.  Amon^  them  are,  besides  thoso 
And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  mothers,  mas-  already  mentii  ned,  I  angemack,  Ilistoria  Cutechttka 
ters,  or  mistresses,  children,  servant^,  or  tpprentices,  |  (8  vols.  1729-40);  Walch,  EinUitung  in  die  cattche- 


shall  neglect  their  duties  as  the  one  sort  in  not  causing 
them  to  come,  and  the  other  in  refusing  to  learn,  as 
aforesaid,  let  them  be  suspended  by  their  ordinaries  (if 


tiseke  Hutorify  etc.  (1752) ;  Kocher,  Etnleituny  in  die  ca- 
techetische  Theoltgie{\7b'i);  the  same,  Kat.  Geschickted, 
pSpstlichen  Kirche  (1753);  the  8am3,  Knt,  Gesch.  d,  ref. 


they  be  not  children),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the  i  Kirche  (1756) ;  the  same,  Kal.  Geschichte  d,  Wallenser, 
space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  be  excommunicated.  ,  ti.  a.  Secten  (170^'$— the  fi>ur  l)ookA  constituting  a  body 
And  by  the  rubric,  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall  I  of  Catechetical  science).  Of  more  or  less  Rationalistic 
diligently,  upon  Sundays  and  holydays,  after  the  sec-  !  tendencies  are  the  following:  Schuler,  Geschichte  dcf 
ond lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church,  in-  {  ka*,  tMlgimswnterruhts  vnter  den  Protestanten  bis  1762 
struct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  the  parish  sent  i  (Halle,  1802; ;  Gr&ffe,  Jjehrbuch  der  aUpem.  Katechetik 
unto  him  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  i  (on  Kantian  principles,  Gotttng.  1799, 3  vols. ;  1805,  1 
the  Catechism.  And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  |  vol.) ;  Graffe,  Grundriss  der  nUgem.  Katechetik  (1796, 
and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and  j  8vo).  Of  the  same  school :  Schmid,  Ka*echet.  Hand' 
apprentices  (who  have  not  learned  their  Catechism)  to  bach  (Jena,  2d  ed.  1799-1801) ;  Miiller,  LehHmch  d.  A'ci- 
come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obe- 1  techeHk  (Altona,  2d  ed.  1822,  8vo).     More  ovangelicttl. 


diently  to  hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein  is  appoint- 
ed for  them  to  learn."  These  careful  rules,  however, 
have  become  nearly  a  dead  lettrr.     In  the  Protestant 


but  yet  resting  on  the  Kantian  philtKsophy  in  its  Fich- 
tean  form,  is  Daub.  JLehrbuch  der  Katechetik  (Frank- 
furt, 1801,  8vo) ;  and  more  practical  are  Sohwurz,  A'o- 
Uchftik  (^Giessen,  1819,  8vo);  H.irnk»ch  (Halle,  1H28); 


Episcopal  Church,  the  xxviiith  Canon  (of  1832)  enjoins  ;  Hoffmann,  Katechetik (\^AV).  Since  the  moditication  of 
that*' the  ministers  oftbis  Church  who  have  charge  of  j  German  theology  through  Schlciermacher's  influence, 
parishes  or  cures  shall  not  onl}'  be  diligent  in  ins^truct-  ,  a  still  better  class  of  works  has  appeared,  among  which 
ing  the  children  in  the  Catechism,  but  shall  ulso,  bj* ',  are  Palmor,  Evangel.  Katechefik  (1844 ;  4th  ed.  1856, 
stated  catechetical  lectures  and  instruction,  be  diligent   8vo) ;  Kraussold,  Kafech'ti':  (1843) ;  Plato,  D'hrbnch  d. 


in  informing  the  youth  and  others  in  the  doctrines. 


Katechetik  (I^ipz.  1853, 12nio) ;  Puchta,  t/tmdbuch  der 


constitution,  and  liturgy  of  the  Church."  The  Meth-  prakt.  KVechese  (18W) ;  Ze^schwitz.  S»f4em  d^rchrist- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  makes  it  the  "duty  of  preach-!  iich^kirchiichen  Katechetik  (Lpx.  1864  66,  2  vols.  8vo, 
ers  to  see  that  the  Catechism  is  used  in  Sunday-schools  |  the  fullest  treatise  on  the  suiiject,  l)Ut  not  yet  finished), 
and  families,  to  preach  to  the  children,  and  to  publicly  |  In  books  of  practical  theology,  Catechetics,  of  course, 
catechize  them  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  at  public  |  is  treated  in  its  place.     Ami>ng  Roman  Catholic  writ- 


meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose"  {Disciplines  part 
V,  §  2).     *'  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each  preacher, 


ers  we  name  Galura,  Grundsatze  d,  wtthren  Kateche*e 
(Freiburg,  1795) ;  Winter,  Katechelik  (Landshut,  1816, 


in  his  report  to  each  Quarterly  Conference,  to  state  to  |  8vo);  Gruber;  Muller;  and  especially  Hirscher,  A'a- 
whatextent  he  has  publicl}' or  privately  catechized  the  I  techetik  (1831,  4th  ed.  Tfibing.  1840),  whose  compre- 
children  of  his  charge"  (part  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  17).  ''At ,  hensive  mind  grafped  the  sul  ject  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  age  of  ten  years,  or  earlier,  the  preacher  in  charge  ^  but  especially  in  its  true  relations  to  the  pastoral  work, 
shall  organize  the  baptized  children  of  the  church  into  |  Among  writers  in  Ent  liph,  see  Cannon,  Pastoral  The'- 
classes,  and  appoint  suitable  leaders,  male  or  female,  |  ology^  Lecture  xxxi;  Baxter,  Effomud  Pastor;  Vinet, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them  in  class  once  a  j  Pastoral  Theology;  Baxter,  The  Teath'ng  of  FamiHcM 
week,  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature,  drsign,  and  obli-  ,  (^Practical  Works^  vol.  xix) ;  Orme,  Ufe  of  Baxter,  ii, 
gation  of  baptism,  and  the  truths  of  religion  necessar}' '  140  sq. ;  Gilly,  Ilorte  Catechetica:  (I.ondon,  1828,  8vo); 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation"  (part  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2).  •  Doddridge  On  Preaching^  Lecture  xvii ;  Farindon,  Ser- 
The  Presbyterian  Church  makes  catechizing  "one  of  j  mofw,  iv,  2ri ;  Qu<irterly  Beriew,  March,  1848;  PHnoC" 
the  ordinances  in  a  particular  church"  (Form  of  Gov-  \  ion  Rtviewj  xxi,  59;  Evangelical  PevittPj  i,  2'il;  Arden, 
entment^  ch.  vii),  and  enjoins  the  duty  in  its  Directory  Manual  o/"Ca^crAeft*ca//n*/rttrt»cii (High-church;  Lon- 
for  )ror«/bJ9,  ch.  i,  §  6  ;  also  ch.  ix,  §1:  "  Children  '  don,  1851, 12mo);  Green,  AshbeI,Zec/tt7V«  on  <Xe(SiW»rfer 
bom  within  the  pale  of  tho  visible  Church,  and  dedi-  |  Catechism  (Phila.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Alexander,  A., 
cated  to  God  in  baptirm,  are  under  the  inspection  and  Duty  of  Catechetical  Instruction  (Presbyter.  Tract  Soc.) ; 
government  of  the  Church,  and  are  to  Im;  taught  the  |  Ramsay,  Catechetical  Instruction  (Church  of  England  ; 


Catechism,  the  A|)ostIes'  Creed,  and  tho  Lord's  Pray- 
er."    In  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  each  pastor  is 


Lond.  1851, 18mo)  \  Aids  to  Catechetical  Teaching  (Lond. 
1843, 12mo) ;  Bather,  Art  of  Catechizing  (revised  hy  ao- 


bound  to  expound  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the   thor,  N.  Y.  1847).     Catechetical  hinta  may  be  found  in 


Classis  is  bound  to  sec  that  "  tho  catechizing  of  children 
and  youth  are  faithfully  attended  to"  (^Constitution^  ch. 
i,  art.  iii,  §  8).     The  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 


many  books  on  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class  teach- 
ing ;  in  periodicals,  such  as  The  Catechumen^ s  Heporler 
(Lond.) ;  and  in  the  various  expositions  of  the  differ- 


churches,  not  only  by  their  traditions,  but  also  by   ent  Church  Catechisms.     Also  Clarisse,  EncyeUjKetSa 
Church  law,  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  catechization.  Theologicn,  §  99;  Sieyel,  Handbuch  der  chrisi.'kirciL 

3.  Literature, — Tho  science  of  Catechetics  was  treated  '  Alterthumer^  i,  340  sq. ;  Hagenbaoh,  Encykkpddie,  §  99; 
by  Ilyperius,  DeCatechesi(lolO;  ed.  Schmidt,  Helmst.  j  Pelt,  TheoLg.  Encyklopadie^  §  103;  Herzog,  Reai-En^ 
1704,  8vo);  Dietrich,  Institt.  Catechet.  (1G13);  Alst2di-  j  cyklopadie,  vii,  441 ;  Winer,  Theolog,  Uteraturf  Walch, 
us,  Theologia  Catechetica  (Hanover,  1616,  4to) ;  Ram-  ,  Biblioiheca  Theologica^  vol.  i,  ch.  iv. 
bach,  Wohlunterrichteter  Catechet  (Jona,  1727,  and  Lips.  |      Cateohism  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense),  a  book  of 
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Cliristian  instraction,  put  forth  under  the  authority  |  Ijnd,  ScotLmd,  Hun.i^ry,  and  the  Nethcrkndf*.     As 

of  the  Church,  for  tho  oral  instruction  of  cliildren  and  late  as  1578  it  wan  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  ITniveniit}'^ 

jir^sctljtes.     Generally,  at  the  present  day,  the  Cate-  of  Cambridge,  England.    See  Kocher,  KeUechet.  GescL 

chism  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  der  reform,  Kireke^  Jena,  1766,  8vo,  210  sq. ;  Bonar, 

I.  The  name  Caiechitnu — ^The  name  is  derived  from  Caterkums  of  the  Satftith  Reformation  (Ix)nd.  1866). 
Konixiv  (see  Catechetics,  1).  In  its  existing  sense  |  (2.)  Heiddberrj^—Thc  most  important  of  the  Reform- 
it  probably  originated  with  Luther.  In  the  early  ages  cd  Catechisms  is  that  uf  Heidelberg,  compiled  by  Cus- 
the  catechumens  (q.  v.)  were  taught  tho  Creed,  tho  \mT  Olevianus  and  Zacharios  Ursinun,  at  the  request 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  certain  rudiments  of  doctrine  (Bing-  of  tho  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  1 1 1,  and  pul- 
ham,  Orig.  Ecdsg.  bk.  x,  ch.  i,  §  6).  C^il  (f  38C)  lished  at  Heidollierg  in  1562.  Aftor  its  approval  by 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  394)  wrote  what  would  now  tho  Synod  of  D(»rt  (q.  v.),  it  became  one  of  the  symbol- 
io  substance  be  called  Catechisms,  as  did  Augustine  ical  books  of  the  Ucforniod  Church  of  Holland,  as  well 
(f  430)  in  his  Exposition  of  tho  Creed.  See  Cateciiet-  as  of  tlio  German  Reformed  Church.  It  may  be  found 
IC9.  But  in  Augustine's  use,  the  word  Catechism  in  l.Atin  in  Augusti,  Ubr.  Symholicor.  582  sq. ;  in  Eng- 
mesns  the  act  of  preparatory  instruction  through  which  lish  in  mary  separate  editions.  The  best  English  ver- 
the  cdtechumsns  went  before  baptism.  In  tlio  Middle  sion  is  tho  Tercentenary  (N.Y.  -Ito,  186£) ;  the  best  Ger- 
Ages,  Ksro  of  St^  Gall  (dth  csntury)  published  the  man  ed.  is  that  of  Schaff  (Phila.  186G,  18mo).  In  view 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  German,  for  tho  instruc-  of  the  special  importance  of  this  Catechism,  it  is  treated 
tion  of  children  and  ignorant  people.  Wicliffe  also  in  a  separate  article.  See  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
did  the  same  in  English,  adding  the  Decalogue.  But '  3.  Church  of  England. — We  give  tho  following  ac- 
Lather  first  gave  the  name  Catechism  (15^5)  to  tho  count  fh>m  Procter,  On  Common  Pray*,r^  chap,  v : 

snm  of  Christian  knowledge  made  up  for  elementii^y  *^  Previously  to  16C1  the  Catechism  was  inserted  in 
instruction  into  a  book.  It  is  pofsiblo,  however,  thct  the  Order  of  Confirmation.  The  title  in  the  Prayer- 
the  term  "Catechism'*  had  been  used  by  the  Wul-  books  of  Bkiwurd  VI  and  Elizabeth  was,  Confirmation, 
(lenses  before  Luther's  time  in  the  same  sense.  See  therein  is  contained  tt  Catechism  for  Children',  and  in 
Zezschwitz,  D'e  Katechismen  der  Waldenser  und  boh-  1C04,  The  Order  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands 
mtcken  Bruder  (Erlangen,  18G3, 8vo).  upon  children  baptized,  and  able  to  render  an  account  of 

II.  Theprincip:d  Cjtechiams, — 1.  Lutheran, — In  1520    thurfuilh,  according  to  the  Catech'sm  following ;  with  a 

Luther  publish^  his  fint  Short  Catechism,  containing    farther  title  to  the  Catechism  itself,  th^t  is  to  say,  An  In- 

a  short  form  of  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  tho    strueticn  to  be  learned  of  every  Child  before  he  be  brought 

Lord's  Prayer ;  but  his  experience  of  the  gross  igno-    to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,     The  insertion  in  the 

rince  of  the  people  in  religious  things,  especially  as    prayer-book  of  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the 

seen  by  him  in  his  visitations  of  1527,  bd  him  to  pre-   elements  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice  belongs  to 

pare  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms,  which  afterwards    the  Reformation.     English  versions  and  expositions 

found  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books  or  stand-    of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  had  existed  in  early 

ords  of  the  Lutheran  churches.     They  are  to  be  found    times.    But  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  it  ap- 

in  Hase,  Libri  Symbolici  Ecdes,  Lufheranm  (Lips.  1846),    pears  that  these  elements  were  by  no  means  generally 

where  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history'  u  given ;  also  in    known.     The  origin  of  the  rubrics  about  catechizing 

Frjnck?,  Lib.  Symb,  Ecdes.  Lufheranx  (Lips.  1847).    may  be  referred  to  the  injunctions  issued  in  1536  and 

Trjnsbtions  in  German  and  English  arj  abundant.    1588  (Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  IJtn.  VIII,  i,  42),  which  or- 

The  Cateddamus  Majnr  was  intended  for  the  use  of  tho    dered  the  curates  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Pray- 

clergy  and  schoolmasters,  tho  J/.W>r  for  the  use  of    er,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  sentence 

the  people  and  the  children.     The  Formula  Concordias    by  sentence,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  to  make 

calls  these  Catechisms  ^^  quasi  laicorum  Biblio,  in  qui-    all  persons  recite  them  when  they  came  to  confession 

bus  omnia  ilia  breviter  comprehenduutur  que  in  sacra    (Burnet^  Hist.  Ref  iv,  101,  ed.  Nares  [Records,  book  iii, 

Scriptura  fusins  tractantur"  (Pars  I,  §  5 ;  also  Pare  II,    No.  xi]).    As  soon  as  a  book  of  service  was  prepared,  a 

§  9).     The  Smaller  Catechism  is  in  the  form  of  ques-    C  ttechism  was  placed  in  it,  that  the  exposition  of  these 

tion  and  answer ;  the  Larger  is  not.     The  contents  of    (  h  -istian  elements  might  not  depend  on  the  care  or 

the  Smaller  are :  Prs&ce ;  Chap.  I.  The  Decalogue ;    ability  of  the  curates.     This  manual  still  remains  in 

Chap.  II.  The  Apostles'  Creed;  Chap.  III.  The  Lord's  ,  the  Prayer-book,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations, 

Pra^-er;  Chap.  IV.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Chap,    and  the  addition  of  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments 

T.  The  Lord's  Supper;   Appendix  1.  Morning  and    in  1604.     The  composition  of  this  latter  part  is  gencr- 

Evening  Devotion ;  App.  2.  Blessing  and  Grace  at  Ta-  :  ally  attributed  to  bishop  Overall,  who  was  the  prolo- 

ble;  App.  3.  The  Home  Table  (containing  a  brief  sum-  '  cutor  of  the  Convocation,  and  at  that  time  dean  of  St. 

mary  of  ethic.^).     This  arrangement  of  topics  is  fol-  '  Paul'?.     It  was  added  by  royal  authority,  *  by  way  of 

lowed  also  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (omitting  the  ap-    explanation,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  which  the 

pendiceaX  ^"^   more  amply  treated.      The  Cterman    Puritans  had  expressed  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 

churchea  still  use  Luther's  Catechism  generally,  but  ;  Court  (Card well,  Conf  p.  187),  and,  with  two  eraenda- 

nrtt  without  opprtsitaon.     See  Zezschwitz,  System  der   tions,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Convocation  and 

cArisilidkrJnrcAiichen  Kntechetik  (Leipzig,  1864,  1866,  2 

rols.  8vo);  Nttzsch,  Pratt.  Theol.  II,  i,  191,  and  Jakr* 

hucher  fur  dtutsehe  Thedngie,  x,  II,  dD5  sq.     For  the 

various  editions  of  Luther  s  Catr^chisms,  and  tho  works  '  chism  for  the  instruction  of  more  advanced  students, 
written  upon  them,  see  Walch,  ^»6/>VA''ca  7^?f^2o^ca,  i,  land  especially  those  in  public  schools,  touching  the 


Parliament  in  1661. 

"  An  intention  was  formed,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  to  have  also  another  authorized  Cate- 


452  sq. ;  Winer,  thed.  Literatur,  pt.  xi,  pt.  xxvii. 

2.  Rff armed. — (1.)  Geneva  Catechism. — Calvin  drew 
up  a  Catechism  in  French  in  1536;  in  Latin,  15'''8  (the 


grounds  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  original  of  this 
work  is  ascribed  to  Poynet  (Oric.  Lett.  [Park.  Soc.] 
Ixxi,  Cheke  to  BvUinger,  June  7, 1563),  who  was  bishop 


Cistechismus  Genevensis).  This  was  revised  and  pub-  of  Winchester  during  Gardiner's  deprivation.  It  was 
lished  in  French  in  1541,  and  in  Latin,  1545.  Its  heads  \  published  in  Latin  and  in  English  in  1558,  and  is  sup- 
arc,  1.  Doctrine,  or  Truth  (the  Apostles'  Creed) ;  2.  posed  to  have  had  the  approval  of  Cranmer,  and  ali«o 
Duty  (the  Decalogue) ;  3.  Prayer  (Lonl's  Prayer) ;  4.  '  of  the  Convocation  which  sanctioned  the  Articles  in 
The  Word;  6.  The  Sacraments.  Appended  is  a  form  '  1552  (see  it  reprintetl  in  bishop  Randolph's  Enchiridion 
for  public  prayer  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra-  ,  Theologicnm,  vol.  i.  Both  the  English  and  Latin  edi- 
ments  (see  Calvini  Opera,  Geneva,  1617,  vol.  xv,  p.  12  tions  are  reprinted  in  Liturgies,  etc.,  of  Edw.VI  [Park. 
sq. ;  Augusti,  Corp^tsUhr.  Symhdicor.  460  sq.).  It  was  Soc.]).  It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  not  consider- 
speedily  translated  into  other  languages,  and  adopted  ed  quite  satisfactory ;  nor  was  it  able  to  supplant  the 
int&sBeibrmedchurchesof  Switzerland,  France,  Eng-    many  similar  compilations  of  the  foreign  Reformers^ 
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which  were  adopted  hy  many  teachers,  and  occasioned 
much  complaint  as  to  the  want  of  a  uniform  syKtem  of 
religioos  instruction  (see  Hard  wick's  Hitt.  of  the  Arti- 
cles^ p.  108  sq.).     Of  foreign  Catechisms  there  were 
the  Catechism  of  Erasmus  (1547),  ordered  to  be  used  iu 
Winchester  College  and  elsewhere;  the  Smaller  and 
Larger  Catechisms  of  Calvin  (1538  and  1545),  that  of 
CEcolampadius  (1545),  Leo  Judas  (1558),  and  more  es- 
pecially Bullinger  (1559).     Even  in  1578,  when  the 
exclusive  use  of  NowelVs  Catechisms  had  been  enjoin- 
ed in  the  canons  of  1571,  tliose  of  Calvin,  Bullinger, 
and  others  were  still  ordered  by  statute  to  be  used  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  (see  Cardwell,  Doc.  Afm.  i, 
300,  note).     Hence  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  in 
1561  that,  besides  the  Catechism  for  children  who  were 
to  be  confirmed,  another  somewhat  longer  should  l>e 
devised  for  communicants,  and  a  third,  in  I^tin,  for 
schools.    It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Dean  Nowell 
was  employed  upon  such  a  Catechism,  taking  Poynet's 
as  his  groundwork;  so  that  it  was  completed  before 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  (Nov.  11, 1562),  by  which 
it  was  approved  and  amended,  but  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned, apparently  because  it  was  treated  as  part  of  a 
larger  design,  which  was  not  realized,  viz.  to  publish 
Noweirs  Catechism,  the  Articles,  and  Jewell's  Apolog}' 
in  one  book  *  by  common  consent  to  be  authorized,  as 
containing  true  doctrine,  and  enjoined  to  l>e  taught  to 
the  youth  in  the  universities  and  grammar-schools 
throughout  the  realm.'     The  Catechism,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1570,  when  it  was  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  archbishops,  and  appeared  in  several 
forms,  in  Latin  and  in  English.    The  lAirger  Catechum^ 
in  Latin,  intended  to  be  used  in  places  of  lll>eral  edu- 
cation, is  reprinted  in  Bp.  Randolph's  EncUrid,  Theo- 
logicwny  vol.  ii.     Its  title  is  *  Catechismus,  sive  prima 
institutio,  disciplinaque  pietatis  Christiance,  latine  ex- 
plicata.'    In  the  same  year  it  was  translated  into  En;^- 
lish  by  Norton.    Also  an  abridgment  of  it,  called  the 
Shorter  or  the  Middle  Catechism,  was  prepared  by 
Nowell  for  the  use  of  schools.     He  also  published  a 
third,  called  the   Smaller  Catechism,  differing  but 
slightly  from  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  probable  that  Overall  abridired  the  questions  and 
answers  on  the  Sacraments  from  this  Catechism  (see 
Churton's  Ufe  of  NoweU,  p.  183  sq. ;  Lathbury,  Hist, 
of  Convoc.  p.  167  sq.)."    Cranmer's  Catechism  was  re- 
printed, London,  1829, 8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Cate- 
chism are,  Nicholson  (Bp.),  An  Erpos'tion  of  the  CaU- 
chism  of  the  Chunh  of  KnffUtud  (2d  ed.  Oxf.  1844, 8vo) ; 
Beveridge  (Bp.),  Church  Catechism  Explained  (12mo) ; 
Nixon  (F.  R.),  IjectureSj  Historical^  Doctrinal^  and  Prac- 
tical, on  the  Catechism  vfthe  Church  of  England  (3d  ed. 
Lond.  1847,  8vo);  Fitzgerald  (A.  I).),  ShoH  Lectures  on 
the  Church  Catechism  (!2mo);  James  (J.),  A  Comment 
on  the  Church  Catechism  and  Occamonnl  OfficeSj  or  the 
Af other's  Help  (Lond.  1«42, 12mc) ;  Seeker  (Arp.),  Ijec- 
tares  on  the  Church  Catechism  (12mo) ;  Burnet's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  C'Mechism  (8vo),  John  Wesley  says 
of  it-:  **Our  Church  Catechism  is  utterly  improper  for 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old"  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed. 
▼ii,  170). 

4.  Presbyterian  Church,  — The  Westminster  Gate- 
diismSf  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  con- 
stitute the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  were  prepared  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  the  Shorter  Cat- 
ech'sm  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  No- 
vember 5,  1647 ;  the  Larger,  April  5,  1648 ;  and  by 
resolution  of  September  15, 1648,  the  Catechisms  were 
ordered  printed  by  authorilg,  for  public  use.  The 
shorter  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  larger,  but  the 
latter  is  an  expansion  of  the  former.  They  were  both 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  m  1648.  The  Shorter  Catechism  *'has  been, 
and  st'dl  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbyte- 
rians speaking  the  English  langua:;e,  and  to  a  consid- 


erable extent  among  Independents  and  Congregatioii< 
alists  both  in  Britain  and  America.    In  Holland,  aUo, 
a  translation  of  it  has  been  much  used.     It  is  vtry 
generally  regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views 
are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.     The  authorship  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of  the 
first  drafts  of  them,  it  being  admitted  that  they  were 
prepared  with  great  care  by  committees  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    But  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  their  su- 
thorship  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committees, 
and  that,  like  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many. 
From  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  M*Crie,  it 
seems  probable  that  at  least  the  plan  of  scheme  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Paln:er" 
(Chambers,  s.  ▼.). 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Catechlf  ms ;  the 
Utest  are  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  nf  Publica- 
tion (Philadelphia).  They  teach  the  Calvinistic  the- 
o^gy.  Among  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Cat- 
echisms, we  name  Green  (Aihbel),  Lectures  on  ike 
Shorter  Catechism  (Phila.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Belpage, 
Exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  (Lond.  2  vol5. 
12mo);  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the  Asstmllys  Caieihism 
(Lond.  18^9, 12mo);  Pater8<]n,  The  Shorter  Catechism 
(Lond.  1841, 12mo);  Vincent,  The  Catechism  Explained 
(I^nd.  18*:8,  18mo);  Boyd,  Ihe  Westminster  Shatter 
Catechism  (N.  Y.  1849,  limo). 

5.  The  Method  St  CAirrcA.— In  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  England,  the  Catechisms  in  use  are 
three,  arranged  in  gradation,  for  pupils  of  different 
ages,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.     They  are  printed 
as  The  Wesleyan  Method'st  Catechisms.    For  many  years 
these  Catechisms  were  used  also  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  together  with  A 
Short  Scr'ptural  Catechism,  prepared  I  y  the  Rev.  J. 
EdmondFon  (?).      In  1(:^48  the  General  Conference  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  Church  Catechism,  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidder  (then  Sun- 
day-school Editor),  who,  with  the  aid  of  other  divine*, 
prepared  a  series  of  Catechisms  which  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1852.    They 
are  published  as  Catechisms  of  the  Methodist  Efisrrpal 
Church,  No.  1,  2,  8  (New  York,  Methodist  Book  R»  om). 
The  series  does  not  consist  of  three  separate  (Cate- 
chisms, but  of  one,  in  three  stages  of  development,  the 
language  of  the  basis  being  unchanged  in  the  different 
numbers  of  the  series.      No.  1  is  the  Catechism;  No. 
2  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  Scripture 
proofs  and  illustrations  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
several  questions  and  answers ;  No.  8  expands  the  an- 
swers of  No.  1  and  the  proofs  of  No.  2  into  something 
like  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  condensed 
form.     The  Catechism  proper  is  taken  up  section  by 
section,  and  a  summary  is  given,  in  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, of  the  subject-matter  of  each  section.     Then 
follow  an  analysis  of  the  section,  a  number  of  explan- 
atory and  practical  questions,  and  a  set  of  definitions. 
The  outline  of  topics  is  as  follows:   I.  God:  §  1.  His 
Nature  and  Attributes ;  §  2.  The  Persons  of  God.     II. 
j  Creation :  §  1.  The  World ;  §  2.  Man.     III.  Mak  s 
I  Fall  and  Sinfdl  State  :  §  1  Sin ;  §  2.  Guilt,  Prev- 
I  alence,  and  Consequences  of  Sin.      IV.  Salvation  : 
1  §  1.  The  Source  and  Grounds  of  Salvation,  viz.:  The 
lA>ve  of  God  in  Christ,  and  Redemption  through 
Christ;  §  2.  Conditions  of  Salvation ;  §  8.  The  Fmits 
and  Extent  of  Salvation.  V.  The  Means  of  Grace  : 
§  1.  The  Church  and  Ministry;  §  2.  The  Sacraments: 
(1.)  Baptism;  (2.)  The  Lord's  Supper;  §  8.  The  Word 
of  God  and  Prayer.    VI.  God's  Law  :  Duties  to  God 
and  Man.     VII.  Of  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eter- 
nity.  Appendix  :  The  Beatitudes ;  The  lord's  Pray- 
er ;  The  Ten  Commandments ;  The  Apostles*  Crceil ; 
Baptismal  Covenant;   Examples  of  Prayers  for  the 
Toung. 
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a  The  Church  of  Rome, — In  the  Church  of  Rome  j      Cateohiat,  i.  e.  catecAtW,  in  the  ecclesUistic<iI 

thj  Trideiitiue  CiAtechism  (Ct^cAinniw  Romamu)  is  a  sense,  one  who  teaches  religion  to  children,  or  neo- 

liook  of  symbolical  authority.     It  was  prepared  in  phytes,  catechetically.     For  the  derivation,  see  Cat- 

o'ledicnce  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  echetics,  1.     (1.)  At  first  it  was  the  office  of  the 

21,  (le  Kef.  c.  7),  by  archbishop   Leonardo   Marino,  bishop  to  prepare  the  catachumens  for  baptism,  as  well 

bishop  iE^idins  Foscarrari,  and  the  Portutotese  Do-  as  to  admit  them  into  the  Church  by  that  sacrament. 

minican  Francisco  Fureiro,  with  the  aid,  as  later  writ-  But  in  course  of  time  it  became  impossible  for  the 

crs  (e.  g.  Tiraboschi)  conclude,  of  Muzio  Calini,  arch-  bishops  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  this  part  of 

bubopofZara;  revised  by  cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  their  work,  and  consequently  they  transferred  it  to 

and  Antonian ;  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.     It  such  presbyters  and  deacons  as  they  deemed  compe- 

wss  published  at  Rome  In  1566,  the  Latin  version  be-  tent  to  the  undertaking.    They  were  called  cattcfu-tjs; 

ing  either  by  Paulus  Manutius  or  Poggiauus.      The  and  their  employment  was  considered  peculiarly  hon- 

Coimcil  of  Trent  had  ordered  (1.  c.)  that  the  Cate-  orable,  as  requiring  the  possession  and  use  of  eminent 

chism,  when  prepared,  should  *'  be  faithfully  trans-  talents  and  qualitications.     But  there  never  was  a 

Uted  into  the  vernacular  languages,  and  expounded  separate  office  or  order  of  catechists  in  tlie  Church; 

to  the  people  by  all  pastors."     It  was  subsequently  the  work  was  only  a  function,  assigned,  as  need  arose, 

approved  by  special  bulls,  and  adopted  by  votes  of  to  persons  capable  of  it.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chri^- 

{ifovincial  synods  in  the  various  Roman  Catholic  coun-  sostom  {I/om.  21  ad  popui.  Antioch.)  were  ori<iinally 

tries.     It  consists  of  four  parts :  the  Apostles'  Creed,  catechists.     They  were  sometimes  called  by  a  figura- 

the  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  and  tha  Lord's  Prayer,  tive  name,  vauroXoyoi^  that  is,  those  whose  office  it 

It '»  one  of  the  standards  of  doctrine  in  ths  Church  of  was  to  admit  passengers  to  the  ship,  and  contract  with 

Rome,  though  the  Jesuits  denj'  its  symlxdical  author-  them  for  the  fare.     The  Church,  by  a  well-known  fig- 

itr.     Mohler  refuses  to  it  the  character  of  a  '*  public  ure,  was  compared  to  a  ship;  the  bishop  was  6  vrpw 

confession,"  but  admits  *Hhe  great  authority  which  ptvi',  the  pilot;  the  presbyters,  oi  vavrai,the  marinertf 

undoubtedly  belon'^^s  to  it"  (Symboliam,  Introduction,  '.  the  deacons,  oc  Toixapxoi,  the  chief  rmcers;  the  cata< 

p.  105;  see  also  Elliott,  Dtlineation  ofRomaiun,  bk.i,  chists,  oi  vavToXoyoi.    It  was  properly  the  catechists* 

eh.  1;  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Papery^  ch.  xxii).      Ths  duty  to  show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they  were 

Catechism  is  not  fitted  fjr  the  instruction  of  children,  to  make,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  perform,  in 

but  is  a  manual  for  the  use  of  pistors.     It  was  not  order  to  their  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship. 

ori^inaliy  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  but  The  deaconesses  were  also  catechists  to  the  more  i/- 

Kome  of  the  later  editions  took  that  shap3.     There  is  norant  and  rustic  women-catechumens,  which  proves 

an  English  translation  by  Dr.  Donovan,  of  Maynooth  that  catechists  were  not  necessarily  of  the  clerical  or- 

College  (Du'ilin,  1829;  Baltimore,  n.d.  8vo).     Cramp  der.     Origen,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 

remarks  of  this  translation  that  it  '*  suppresses  or  al-  consequently  when  incapable  of  being  ordained  a  dea.- 

ten  such  pasaa^res  as  express  the  paculiar  tenets  of  con,  was  appointed  a  catechist  (Eusebius,  JJist,  Eccle». 

popery  in  too  open  and  undisTuisel  a  manner,"  and  vi,  3). 

furnishes  proofs  of  the  charge  (J^eet-book  of  Popery ^  ;      (2.)  In  the  modem  churches,  ministers  are  generally 

p.  430).     Besides  the  CalediiamuB  Romanus,  numerous  required  by  Church  law  to  be  catechists  (i.  e.  for  the 

other  Catechisms  have  appeared  withui  the  Church  of  instmction  of  children) ;  and  since  the  growth  of  the 

Rome  from  tims  to  time.    The  most  impoil:  int  are  tho.<o  Sunda}'-school  (q.  v.),  the  Sunday-school  teachers  are, 

of  Canisius  (q.  v.),  the  Jesuit  (1554  ani  1566),  which  or  ought  to  be,  all  catechists. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s. 

hive  been  largely  used  from  that  time  to  this,  espe-  '  v. ;  Bingham,  Oriy.  Ecclea.  bk.  iii,  ch.  x ;  Coleman, 

citlly  in  Germany ;  and  that  of  B  sUarmine  (160.S),  and  Christian  A  ntiq.  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  E^rause,  De  Catechetis  prim- 

of  Bossuet  (1687).     On  recent  Roman  Catholic  Cate-  '.  itiva  ecclesice  (Lips.  1704);  Siegel,  AUerlhumer^  p.  340. 
chiims,  as  compared  with  Canisius,  see  Theologische  \      Catechumeua,  in  the  ancient  Church,  candidates 

Q%uiiUchrift^  1863,  III,  p.  443.  for  baptism,  who  were  placed  under  a  course  of  ro- 

7.  Tk-i  Greek  Church.  —  Palmer  (in  Herzog,  lUaU  ligious  instruction  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the 
E^cyiUop^  8.  V.  Katechismus)  remarks  that  tho  only  ;  Church.  For  the  derivation,  see  Cateciietics^  1. 
Church  without  an  authorized  Catechism  is  the  Greek  ;  They  are  classed  by  anpient  writers  as  members  of  tho 
Church.  But  a  Catechism  prepared  by  Mogilas,  me-  Church,  but  the  lowest  order  of  members  (e.g. Origen, 
tropolitan  of  Kiew  (1642),  was  recognised  by  a  synod  Eusebius,  Jerome ;  cited  by  Bingham,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii). 

of  Jerusalem  (1672)  as  a  standard.  I      1.  Names.  —  Besides  the  name  catechumens,  they 

8.  Socifdan. — 1.  The  Craooulan  Catechism  was  drawn  |  were  called  candidates  (candidi)^  because  they  were  ac- 
np  liy  Schomann,  1574,  for  the  Polish  churches;  it  is  ,  customed  to  appear  dressed  in  tchite  on  their  admission 
mida  up  chiefly  of  verses  of  Scripture.  2.  The  Cate-  ,  to  the  Church.  They  were  aUo  called  novitiaii,  (y- 
chisoi  of  FcMMtua  Socintu  was  publishad  at  Racovia,  rones  Dd^  rudcs,  incipientes  (e.  g.  by  Tertullian,  De  Pa- 
2618,  in  an  unfinished  form,  owin^  to  tho  death  of  So-  niteat.  c.  vi. ;  and  by  Augustine,  De  Fide  ad  CcUechum. 
cinus,  under  the  title  Chrigt.-ReUg,  brev'ssunt  instituthj    lib.  ii,  cap.  i). 

etc.  3.  The  Ruioei'jm  CaiechismSy  larger  and  smaller,  !  2.  Admis4on  to  the  Caiechumenate. — Heathens  wcro 
compared  by  Moscorovius,  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  admitted  to  the  catechumenate  by  the  imposition  of 
Schmalz,  a  Socinian  minister  (Latin,  Racovia,  1609,  hands  and  prayer,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tho 
12mo;  new  ed.  by  Crellins,  1680,  4to;  and  another,  children  of  believers  were  admitted  as  Foon  as  thcj" 
with  refutation,  by  (Eler,  Frankfort  and  Leips.  1739,  were  of  age  to  receive  instruction,  but  there  does  not 
8vo ;  English  translation  by  Reas,  Lond.  1818,  with  appear  to  have  been  any  specific  ago  fixed  at  which 
preface,  treating  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Cate-  Jewish  and  heathen  converts  were  considered  as  cate- 
chism), chumens.  The  greater  part  were  of  adult  age ;  even 
There  have  been  miny  Catechisms  prepared  hy  in-  Constantino  tho  Great  was  in  this  class.  But  it  was 
dividuals  and  used  in  various  countries  and  churches,  '  essential  that  they  should  not  have  been  baptized. 
but  as  none  of  them  have  been  clothed  with  symboli-  3.  Period  of  the  Catechumenate. — The  time  spent  in 
cal  authority,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them,  preparation  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  various 
—Smith's  Ha  :enbach.  Hist.  ofD-tctrm^s,  §  226 ;  Shedd,  churches,  and  particularly  according  to  the  proficiency 
Iliit.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  457-498 ;  Smith's  Gieseler's  Ch.  of  each  individual.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
Ifidory,  vol.  Iv,  §  81 ;  Augusti,  Corpus  Libr.  Si/mbol.  ,  three  years  are  enjoined ;  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
/fc/on».  (Uberf.  1827,  8vo);  Winer,  7%«;o/.  Litert'uur,  §  A.D.  673,  two  years;  by  that  of  Agatha,  A.D.  606, 
xxvii;  Walch,  Bibliotheea  TheotogricOj  voL  i,  ch.  iv;  '  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  catechumenate  period 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklopddie^  vii,  454  sq. ;  Zeitschrift  was  limited  to  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  Socrates  olv 
far  kutor.  Thedogie^  1865,  p.  800.                                    1  serves  that,  in  th'3  conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the 
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French  bishop  nvho  converted  them  took  only  seven  '  order  to  oltuin  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  to 
days  to  catechise  them,  and  then  baptized  them.  But,  '  be  enrolled  in  the  rank  of  the  disciples.  The  experi- 
in  case  of  sickness  or  imminent  death,  the  catechumens  ence  of  the  primitive  Christians  had  taught  them  that 
were  immediately  l.aptized  with  what  was  culled  clin-  the  gross  habits  of  idolaters  were  not  t>t  once  relin- 
ic  baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  direct  the  quished  for  the  pure  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  Gos- 
catechuniens  to  ob>erve  a  season  of  tasting  and  prayer  pel,  and  that  multitudes  of  professed  believers  held  their 
forty  days.  ^  {  f^ith  by  so  slender  a  tie  that  the  slightest  temptation 

4.  ClcLUft  of  Cateckumens. — They 'were  early  divided  plunged  them  again  into  their  former  sensuality.  The 
into  separate  classes,  the  number  and  names  of  which  protracted  inquiry  into  the  character  and  views  of  can- 
were  somewhat  different.  1  he  Greek  canonists,  fol-  didi«tes  for  admiffsion  into  the  Church  was  therefore 
lowed  by  Beveridge,  Cave,  and  others,  among  the  mod-  designed,  if  poi'silile,  to  prevent  the  ocpurrence  of  ap(B- 
erns,  speak  of  the  areX£<rr€(io<,  the  uninttiaied^  und  the  <  tuisep,  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
reXi(Tri(>oi,  the  more  adhanced.  Suidas  disitinguishos  the  Church,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  laudable  desire  of 
them  as  uKpouifuvoi ,8Vich  as  were  occupied  in  learn-  instructin^r  young  and  uninitiated  converts  in  the  prin- 
in?,  and  tbxopivcij  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional    ciples  of  the  Christian  faith.*' 

pursuits.  Bin«i,hcm  specifies  four  classes :  First,  the  j  '  In  modern  Christian  UFagc,  the  words  eafecAwRm, 
i'^uQovfiivoij  or  those  who  were  instructed  privately  '  caftchumtntUef  are  not  found  in  the  books  of  Church 
without  the  Church,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  law,  except  with  histcrical  reference  to  the  ancient 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  Church  for  somo  time,  to  ,  Churcl\  But  the  tilings  designated  by  these  tcmis 
make  them  the  more  ca\|;er  and  de.«irous  of  it.  1  he  have  ohvays  existed,  and  tho  terms  themselves  appear 
;iGxt  degree  above  these  were  the  acpoio/ifvot,  oiMfien/M,  |  likely  (and  ver^'  pnperly)  to  come  into  use  again,  to 
or  hearers.  They  were  fo  called  from  being  admitted  :  deH'^nate  the  children  of  the  Church  and  their  period 
to  hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Church,  ,  of  instruction  preparstory  to  confirmation,  in  tho 
but  wcro  not  allowed  to  pjrtake  of  the  prayers.  The  ^  churches  which  use  th&t  rite,  and  prepamtor^e  t^)  com- 
third  sort  of  catechumens  were  the  yovvKXivevrtg,  .  munion  in  full  meml  er^hip,  in  those  churches  which 
gtnu-fltctentet^  or  kneolers,  so  called  because  they  re-  \  do  not.  In  the  Methodist  Church  in  England  the 
ccivo  imposition  of  hands  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  term  has  been  revived,  cspeciitlly  in  the  efforts  of  the 
The  fourth  order  was  tlic  /5a7r7i^«^«voi,  0ion4'»/LC(voi,  Rev.  S.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fixed  method  andcourre 
the  competentes  and  elect'^  which  denote  the  immediate  '  of  instructicn  for  young  persons  Ictween  childhood 
cnndidates  of  baptbm,  or  such  as  were  appointed  to  he  ;  and  puberty  (sec  the  volumes  of  the  Catfckumen^s  Re- 
baptized  the  next  approaching  festival,  l)efore  which  \  porter^  I^ndon).  The  whole  sul  ject  is  also  carefully 
strict  examination  was  made  into  their  proficiency  un-  '  discussed  by  Zezpchwitz,  System  d.  ckristi.-kirchl,  Ka- 
der  the  several  stages  of  catechetical  exercises.     The  !  tethtiik  (Leipz.  1862,  i,  79  sq.). 

age,  sex,  and  circumstances  of  the  catechumens  were  {  Seethe  copious  treatment  of  the  ancient  catechume- 
duly  observed,  men  of  age  and  rank  not  being  classed  nate  by  Bingham,  Origines  Eccledce,  cb.  x  ;  and  Cole- 
with  children  (Antiquitieg,  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  2).  -  man,  Ancitnt  ChriHlanity^  ch.  vii,  sec.  vi,  §  7.     See  also 

6.  Instruction  and  Admission  to  the  Ckkrck. — The  ex-  '  Siegcl,  Alterthitmer^  i,  364  fq. ;  Pfanner,  De  CaUchMme- 
ercises  of  the  parties  till  their  union  with  "the  bclicv-  nCi;,  Ant'qwB  Ecclesia:  (Frankfurt  et  Gotha,  1688,  4to); 
crs"  were  generally  directed  with  reference  to  their  Farrar,  JiccUsias.  Dictionarfi,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Theol.  JDic- 
preparation  for  baptism.  They  wcro  required  to  at-  iionary,  s.  v. ;  Ncander,  Church  History^  i,  S05 ;  and  tho 
tend  to  various  doctrinal  and  catechetical  instructionr,  '  article  Arcaki  Disciplina. 

to  reading  tho  Scriptures,  etc.  One  of  Chrysostum's  I  Catena  (a  chain\  in  Biblical  criticism,  is  an  ex- 
homilics  (ad  2  Cor.  2)  is  an  exposition  of  the  pray-  i  position  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  formed  of  col- 
cr  of  the  Church  for  the  catechumens  (see  Ncandcr,  |  lections  from  various  authors.  Thus  wo  have  Caieua 
T/fe  of  Chrysotlom,  tr.  by  Stapleton,  Appendix  to  vol.  of  tho  Greek  fathers  by  Procopius,  ly  Olyxiipiodoms, 
i).  That  part  of  divine  service  which  preceded  the  and  by  Nicephorus,  on  several  books  of  the  Old  Testo- 
common  prayers  of  the  communicants  at  tho  altar,  that  '  ment.  Poolo's  Synopsis  may  bo  regarded  cs  a  cattna 
is,  the  psalmody,  tho  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  tho  ser-  {  of  modem  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  The  cncient 
mon,  etc.  was  called  misKL  calteehumenorum^  because  |  catense  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  short  rchdia, 
the  catechumens  had  the  liberty  of  being  present  only  or  glosses,  which  it  was  customary  in  manuscripts  of 
at  this  part  of  the  service.  The  advanced  classes  be-  the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the  margin.  These,  1  y 
fore  baptism  wcro  sul}ject«d  to  repeated  examinations,  |  degrees,  were  expanded,  and  passages  from  the  homi- 
and,  in  later  times,  to  a  kind  of  exorcism,  accompanied  lies  or  sermons  of  tlic  fathers  were  added.  The  mo? t 
by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  they  received  tho  sim  of  j  celebrated  catena  is  tho  catena  aurena  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
the  cross,  and  insufflation,  or  the  breathing  of  tho  {  nas,  which  was  translated  at  Oxford  under  the  super- 
priest  upon  them.  They  also  passed  many  days  in  ,  intendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Newman.  The  subsequent 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  baming  the  Apostles'  Creed  conduct  of  Mr.  Newman  has  led  those  who  were  will- 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Somo  days  before  baptism  I  ing  to  attach  some  authority  to  that  work  to  examine 
they  were  required  to  wear  a  veil.  Their  mode  of  ad-  i  it  carefully,  and  tho  result  has  been  the  detection  that 
mission  was  pimple.  The  bishop  examined  the  candi-  '  Thomas  Aquinas  has  sometimes  modified  the  quota- 
date,  and,  if  ho  was  found  worthy,  enrolled  bis  name  in  i  tions  he  has  made  from  the  fathers;  and  the  wholO;  as 
the  records  of  tlic  Cliurch.  Tho  solenmity  was  con-  ,  a  commentar}%  is  infrtior  to  the  commentaries  of  mod- 
cludcd  b)*  prayer,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  by  cm  theologians  (Farrar,  KccL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ch, 
the  signin  4  of  the  cross.  '  Dictionary,  p.  v.). 

"  No  such  arrangement  as  tlio  catechumenate  is  in-  Tho  application  of  this  name  to  works  of  this  sort 
dicated  in  the  New  TestaTr.ent:  when  an  individual  .  has  been  attributed  to  Tlicmas  Aquinas  in  consequence 
professed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.»t,  he  was  imme-  of  the  alcove  collection  on  the  four  Gospels ;  but  that 
lUatply  admitted  to  the  initiator}'  rite  of  Christianity,  it  is  of  later  invention  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
All  converts  tlien,  however  they  might  differ  in  their  older  editions  of  this  worlc  bear  the  title  of  fflossa  ctm- 
knowledge  or  attainments,  were  equally  entitled  to  the  finua,  according  to  M'hat  wa-s  tho  custon^ary  phraseolo- 
outward  f«i.ni.  sis  tliey  were  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  gy  of  the  time,  and  that  Thomas  himself,  in  his  dedt^ 
grace.  But  when  the  Church  was  augmented  by  the  cation  to  Pope  ITrban  IV,  calls  his  work  cominua  erpo^ 
accession  to  her  pale  of  large  numbers  from  heathen-  dtto.  The  early  names  for  these  among  the  Greeks 
ism,  and  when  her  purity  was  no  longer  guarded  by  were  tTrtrofial  (OfirivnioVy  trvvayutyal  ttrjyrjffftMfVy  rrx'o- 
the  presiding  care  of  those  apostles  and  others  who  ,  Xin  airo  etatpkpwv  ipfirivfiCiv,  etc.,  which  are  more 
possessed  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  the  custom  justly  descriptive  of  their  contents  than  the  later 
of  deferring  tlio  admission  of  members  was  adopted,  in    names  x?^^^  Ki^dXma  and  aupaL     These  catenas  are 
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of  diflferent  kinds.  '^  Sometimes  the  words  of  the  fa- 
thers from  whom  they  were  compiled  are  presented  in 
a  matikted  state,  and  not  as  they  were  orif^inally  writ- 
teD.  Sometimes  the  liare  exposition  is  given,  without 
the  reasons  b}'  which  it  is  supported.  Sometimes  we 
find  that  the  opinions  of  different  writers  are  confound- 
ed, that  beiag  assigned  to  one  which  properly  belongs 
to  another.  By  far  the  greater  number  appear  to  have 
heen  hastily  and  negligently  made,  with  so  many 
omLi^ion^s  corruptions,  and  errors  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on'*  (Daridson,  Hfrmenevf.  p.  156).  All  aro  not 
alike  in  the  method  of  their  armngemcnt,  nor  aro  all 
equally  skilfully  or  neatly  arranged.  They  vury,  also, 
acconUng  as  the  writers  iVom  whom  they  aro  drawn 
were  attached  to  the  grammatical,  the  allegorical,  or 
the  dogmatic  principle  of  interpretation;  and  some- 
times  the  compiler's  own  inclination  in  this  respect 
gives  a  character  to  his  work.  The  use  of  these  cato- 
tat  is,  nevertheless,  considerable,  as  they  preserve  to 
us  many  fragments  of  Aquila  and  tho  other  versions 
of  the  Hexapla ;  as  they  contain  extracts  from  the 
woriu  of  interpreters  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  and  as 
they  occasionally  supply  various  readings. 

The  number  of  these  oaten  od  is  .considerable ;  many 
jet  remain  in  MS.  Of  tbottc  that  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned :  CUenn  Gr.  Patrum  in  becUum  Jcb, 
cnUeeiore  Niceta^  ed.  Pat.  Junius  (London,  1C37,  fol.) ; 
SfmbolanuH  in  Matthaun  tomus  prior  exhibens  CjUenani 
Gr.  Patnan  atn,  edit  P.  Possinus  (Tolw.  1G4G,  fwl.); 
Eju$d.  UmHS  (liter  quo  continetur  Cateni  PP.  Or.  xxx, 
interpret.  Balth.  Cordcrius  (Tolos.  1647,  fol.);  Calena 
Gr.  PP,  in  Eortng.  tec.  Mareum  collect,  atquo  interp. 
P.  Poasinns,  etc.  (Rom.  1673,  fol.);  Cai:nn  Ixv  Gr. 
PP.  in  Lucam,  qum  gimul  Evangg^  iniroiwHt  erp'icaHo' 
mm,  /dee  tt  iatiniterte  donnta,  etc.  a  B.  Corderio,  Antw. 
1(S8^  fol.) ;  Cjiena  PP.  Gr.  in  Jottrmem  ex  ant'quiss, 
Gr.  codice  in  lucem^  cd.  a  B.  Corderio  (Antw.  ICoO,  fol.) ; 
Cakna  Gr.  PP.  in  Nop.  Test.  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer  (Oxon. 
1IM4,  8  vols.  8vo).  To  this  class  belong  also  tho  com- 
msntiries  of  Theophylact,  Euthymius  Zigabcnus,  GScu- 
menios,  Andreas,  Areth  is,  Bedo,  Aquinas,  etc. 

The  introduction  of  this  class  of  commentaries  has 
been  assigned  to  Olympiodoms  by  Wolf  and  others, 
bat  this  cannot  bo  substantiated;  still  less  can  tho 
opinion  of  those  who  would  ascribe  it  to  Procopius 
Gaza.  It  is  probable  th.it  tho  practice  of  compiling 
from  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church  grew  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  later  and  loss  enlightened  ages,  partly  iVom 
a  feeling  of  veneration  for  thcso  earlier  and  brighter 
luminaries,  partly  from  inability  to  furnish  anything 
original  on  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  was  a  season  of 
nirht,  when  those  who  sought  after  truth  felt  that  even 
reflected  lights  were  a  great  blessing  (see  Simon,  Bist. 
Cril.  dfs  prine.  CommetUateurt  de  N.  T.  c.  8f>,  Ittigius 
dz  bibliotkecis  tt  eatenia  patrum  [Lips.  1708] ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vii,  p.  72*^;  J.  C.Wolrtus,  ExercUtUlo  in  cat, 
PP.  Gr.  reprinted  in  Cramer's  Catenm  in  X.  7>»f.  i; 
Noesselt,  Dt  Cat.  PP.  Gr.  in  N.  T.  lOpusc.  iii,  826  sq.]; 
Crvmer's  Pras/atio  to  bis  edition  of  the  Catenie).     See 

COXMESTARY. 

Caterpillar  is  tho  rendering  in  tho  Anth.  Vers, 
of  two  Heb.  words:  1.  Invariably  of  b'^On,  chcuU'(oc- 
curs  1  Kings  viii,  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Paa.  Ixxviii, 
4'.;  Ijia.  xxxiii,  4;  Joel  i,  -1;  ii,  25);  2.  Occasionally 
rPsa.  cv,  34;  Jer.  li,  14,  27)  of  pb^,  ye'Uk,  elsewhere 
"canker-worm"  (q.  v.). 

The  English  word  ciUrpillar  belongs  strictly  to  the 
/.irrx  of  tho  genus  Lcpidoptera,  and  more  especially  to 
ths  larvie  of  a  section  of  it,  the  PapUUmidtc.  It  is, 
however,  Cir  from  proved  that  tho  chsuil  is  any  species 
of  caterpillar.  Tho  root  bon,  chascU\  signifies  to 
''consume"  or  *Mevour,"  and  it  is  especially  used  to 
denote  the  ravages  of  the  loaat  (Deut.  xxviii,  38). 
The  word  ^pov\o^^  by  which  it  is  frequently  rendered 
in  the  Sept.,  from  ft^ywrcut,  "  I  eat  up,"  conveys  also 
tho  idea  of  raTcnonsness.     The  Arabic  and  Syriac 


terms  also  indicate  a  creature  whose  chief  characterls* 
tic  is  voracity,  and  this  attaches  to  all  the  species  of 
locusts.  The  ancients,  indeed,  concur  in  referring  tho 
word  to  the  locust  tribo  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed 
whether  it  signifies  any  particuler  tpeciei  of  locust,  or 
is  the  name  for  any  of  those  statts  or  tran»formation» 
through  whicli  the  locust  passes  from  tho  egg  to  the 
perfect  insect.  Tho  Latin  fathers  t^iko  it  to  mean  tho 
larva  of  tho  locust,  and  tho  Greek  understand  it  as  tho 
namo  of  an  adult  locuft.  Tho  latins  ^vo  the  namo 
brwhuB  to  the  young  locust  before  it  has  wings,  call  it 
aiteUAut  when  it  begins  to  fly,  and  locusta  when  it  is 
fully  able  to  fly.  The  superior  antiquity,  however, 
of  tho  Sopt.  entitles  its  opinion  t.^  preference,  and  in 
somo  passages  it  ascribes  Jiiffht  to  tho  i^povxo^y  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  in  tho  former 
particular,  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  6u:>poct  it  of  an 
egregious  error.  Tho  statement  of  Ari-^totle  is  also 
worthy  of  nctic?,  who  speaks  of  the  ottelabo$  as  a  ma- 
ture insect,  for  ho  refers  t3  its  parturition  and  eggs 
{Hist.  An,  V,  29).  The  arguments  and  speculations 
of  tho  most  eminent  modern  writers  may  bo  seen  in 
Bochart,  IFleroz.  ed.  Rpsenm&Ucr,  iii,  25G  sq.  (Lips. 
1793-6).     See  Locust. 

CalilSlri  (jca^apoi,  pure)  or  Catharists  (q.  d.  Pu- 
ritatit)j  a  name  applied  at  diflerent  times  in  Church 
histor}"  to  different  sects;  all,  however,  characterized 
by  aiming  at,  or  at  least  pretending  to,  peculiar  purity 
of  life  and  manners.  1.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Nova- 
tians  in  the  third  centur}',  who  excluded  from  the  Church 
all  who  fsll  into  sin  after  baptism.  See  Novatian;}. 
2.  Tho  namo  of  Cathari  was  also  given  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sects  of  tho  Aloigcnscs,  Vaudois,  Pa- 
tarini,  and  others.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  historians 
abound  in  frightful  accounts  of  the  heresies  and  im- 
moralities of  all  thcso  sects,  to  whom  they  attributed 
all  tho  bad  men  and  Iwd  deeds  of  their  times.  Some 
modem  Protestant  writers,  yielding  too  ready  credenco 
to  the  Roman  historians,  treat  of  the  Cathari  as  if  they 
were  all  dualists,  if  not  Manicha»ns.  Tho  truth  seems 
to  be  th:;t  the  origin  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sects 
above  named  is  to  Iks  sought  in  circumstances  of  gen- 
eral operation,  and  principally  in  a  prevailing  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  of  her 
perversions  of  Gospel  truth.  That  some  of  the  sects 
thus  originated  professed  dualistic  doctrines  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  that  a//  were  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  life 
is  prolxibly  an  invention  of  their  persecutors.     See 

Al.niOENSGH. 

I.  History. — ^Tho  origin  of  tho  Cathari  is  unknown; 
the  name  itself,  however,  is  Greek,  and  indicates  an 
Oriental  origin.  That  an  earnest  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome  arose  in  Western  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  manifested  itself  es- 
fiecially  abou^tho  thirteenth  century,  is  certain;  but 
the  doctrines  and  some  of  the  rites  of  the  really  dna!- 
u<tic  Cathari  were  doubtless  derived  from  the  £a.>^t. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Cathari  were  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Manichees  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries ;  but  this  view  is  now  abandoned.  There  is 
no  subtle  religious  philosophy  like  that  of  tho  Mani- 
chieans  found  among  the  Cathari ;  their  whole  sj'^stem 
was  popular  rather  than  mysterious.  **  According  to 
the  Manichees,  the  creation  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  of  tho  world  with  matter,  while  the  Cathari 
taught  that  the  whole  material  creation  was  exclusive- 
ly the  work  of  the  evil  principle.  Al)ove  all,  there  is 
among  them  no  trace  of  the  profound  personal  rever- 
ence for  Manes,  and  worship  of  liis  memory,  which  was 
one  essential  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Manichees, 
who  looked  upon  their  founder  as  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Jesus  to  his  disciples.  The  Prise illianists  suc- 
ceeded the  Manichees  in  the  West,  and  the  Paullcians 
in  the  East;  yet  these  latter,  properly  Syrian  Gnor- 
tics,  execrated  Manes.  The  Paulicians  were  thought 
by  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  Maitland  to  have  Ixjen  th'> 
immediate  religions  ancestors  of  tho  CatharL     It  is 
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well  known  that  nanibers  of  those  religionists  were 
transplanted  into  Thrace  by  Constantine  Copronymns 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Yet  the  Pau- 
licians  had  no  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever,  no  ecclesi- 
astical or  hierarchical  organization ;  they  were  stran- 
gers to  ascetic  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  did 
not  condemn  marriage.  Such  radical  differences  as 
these  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  the  heterodox  move- 
ment of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  to  have  been  a 
simple  transplantation  of  Asiatic  Paulicianism,  though 
this  sect  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure — more 
or  less  directly — to  the  formation  of  Catharism.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Dualism  manifested  itself  in  Chris- 
tendom at  different  periods  under  various  succesRive 
ond  independent  forms"  (Lond.  Quart.  Rtview^  iv,  10). 
Schmidt  assigns  it  a  Slavonic  origin  (South  Macedo- 
nia), and  ascribes  its  introduction  into  Italy  to  Slavonic 
traders.  The  first  Cathari  in  Italy  were  found  about 
A.D.  1035  near  Turin,  and  their  chief  and  others  were 
burned.  By  the  twelfth  centurj'  they  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points,  from  Upper  It.ily  to  Calabria. 
A  Romanist  writer  has  recently  sought  to  show  that 
Dante  was  a  Catharist  (Aroux,  Dante  hfrHiquey  Paris, 
1854;  and  Chffde  la  Comedie  Anti-eathoUqut  de  Dante 
Alighieri,  Paris,  185G).  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Pungilovo,  said  to  have  been  a  Catharist,  but  a  man  of 
eminent  charity  and  goodness,  came  near  being  canon- 
ized by  the  Roman  Church.  See  Canonization. 
The  greatest  successes  of  the  Catharists  in  Western 
Europe  were  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  were 
either  identical  with  the  Albigcnses,  or  confounded 
with  them.  See  Albioensrs.  During  the  twelfth 
century  they,  and  all  other  dissidents  from  Rome,  suf- 
fered grievous  local  persecutions ;  Imt  there  "  had  been 
no  general,  persevering,  systematic  attempt  to  exter- 
minate them.  Meantime  they  had  spread  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Spain ;  they  were  masters  in  the  Slavon- 
ic provinces  which  now  form  the  north-east  of  Turkey; 
they  were  formidable  in  Lombardy;  they  had  auda- 
ciously insinuated  themselves  into  the  pontifical  city 
itself;  a1)0ve  all,  the  only  transalpine  nation  that  had 
emerged  from  barbarism  had  almost  thrown  off  ita  al- 
legiance to  Rome ;  heresy  sat  enthroned  in  a  central 
region,  whence,  in  one  generation,  it  could  spread  over 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Church  was  in  peril ; 
but  the  year  1198  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  pontif- 
icate in  which  an  iron  will  was  to  put  forth  in  her  ser- 
vice all  the  resources  of  rare  intrepidity,  unremitting 
vigilance,  and  far-seeing  sagacity.  Innocent  III  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy ;  he  was 
distinguished  by  precisely  the  sort  of  character  and 
talents  which  were  qualified  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  hierarchy  of  which  he  was  the  head."  During  his 
pontillcate,  the  cruel  crusades  against  the  Albigenses 
and  Cuthari,  which  have  made  the  nanfes  of  Innocent 
and  Dominic  notorious  in  histon',  swept  away  thou- 
sands of  Catharist  Dualists  and  of  simple-minded  Albi- 
genses together.  See  Albioexses.  There  were  con- 
gregations of  them  enough  to  constitute  whole  dioceses 
in  the  thirteenth  century' ;  but  the  Inquisition,  direct- 
ed by  Innocent  III,  and  established  by  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  1229,  for  the  search  and  suppression  of  her- 
esy, pursued  them  relentlessly ;  so  that  after  the  four- 
teenth century  no  traces  of  them  are  to  !»  found. 

II.  Doctrinet,  —  The  heretical  Cathari  held  to  Dual- 
ism, i.  e.  to  God  as  the  original  good,  and  to  an  evil 
principle  as  the  author  of  evil.  This  is  a  simple,  and, 
to  an  uneducated  mind,  a  natural  solution  of  the  prolv 
lem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  nhnolufe  Dualists  held 
that  the  evil  principle  was  an  original  one  as  well  as 
the  good.  The  struggle  between  them  is  eternal.  **  It 
was  believed  that  some  souls  had  been  created  by  the 
evil  being,  and,  of  course,  would  never  l)e  saved.  Such 
were  all  atrocious  criminals,  tyrants,  persecutors,  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  his  Church.  Others,  created  by 
the  good  God,  bad  lieen  seduced  from  the  heavenly 
world  above  by  Satan,  who  disguised  himself,  for  the 


purpose,  as  an  angel  of  beauty  and  lighL  These  were 
condemned  to  expiate  their  offence  in  earthly  bodies, 
and  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another,  sometimes  even, 
as  an  additional  punishment,  assuming  the  shape  oi 
animals,  until,  at  last,  they  should  obtain  deliverance 
from  their  terrestrial  hell  by  being  admitted  into  the 
true  Church.  The  conaoiammtum  (see  below)  reunites 
the  exiles  to  their  guardian  angels  (called  'Holy 
Ghost*  or  *•  Paraclete*),  of  whom  there  is  a  distinct  one 
for  every  soul  of  heavenly  creation.  St.  Paul,  in  par- 
ticular, had  successively  inhabited  thirty-two  lodies. 
Of  course  there  was  to  be  no  real  resurrection.** 

The  majority  of  the  Cathari  held  to  a  more  moderate 
form  of  Dualism.  Of  this  claf  s  were  the  Bogomiles  (q. 
V.)  in  Slavonia  and  the  East ;  and  in  Ital}',  the  Con- 
corensians  or  Conccrczenses,  so  called  from  a  cormp- 
tion  of  the  name  of  the  town  Cpriza,  in  Dalmatia. 
lliey  held  to  one  God,  who  created  matter  from  noth- 
ing; but  the  arrangement  of  matter  into  the  existing 
form  of  the  visible  world,  in  which  so  much  evil  exists, 
was  due,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  fallen  spirit — an  exceed- 
ingly mighty  angel,  who  seduced  a  third  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  The  al  folute  Dualists  held  th&t  all  souls 
come  to  the  earth  at  once;  the  Concorensians  main- 
tained that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  (their  bodies 
I  y  the  evil  power,  their  fouIs  from  God),  and  that  all 
souls  are  derived  from  them.  Hence  the  metemps}-- 
chosis  of  the  abf-olute  duality  had  no  place  in  their 
Fystem.  The  Word  of  God,  loth  in  the  0.  T.  and  N. 
1'.,  was  interpreted  I  y  the  CYtharists  to  suit  their  dn- 
alistic  theory.  Jesus  Christ,  the  highest  of  created  be- 
ings, was  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  the  captive  spirits 
the  secret  of  setting  themselves  free  from  the  chains  of 
matter  and  of  evil.  He  came  in  an  ethereal  body, 
which  had  only  the  appearance  of  the  human  form ; 
for,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  is  "from  above**  (J«ihn 
viii,  23),  or,  as  St.  Paul  said,  "  from  heaven"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  47).  Ho  expressly  denied  having  inherited  any- 
thing from  his  mother  (John  ii,  4).  He  had  but  the 
likeness  of  fleth  (Rom.  viii,  8;  Phil.  ii,8).  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  could  walk  upon  the  water;  and 
this  was  the  glory  revealed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. His  death,  not  being  real,  was  but  an  appa^ 
rent  triumph  of  the  evil  one. 

In  EtMcf,  all  classes  of  Cathari  held  that  sin  is  '*the 
lust  after  the  created.*'  The  world,  as  the  work  of  the 
evil  one,  is  evil,  and  all  contact  with  it  leads  to  sin. 
Among  mortal  sins  were  wealth,  war,  killing  of  ani- 
mals (except  fish),  carnal  ccnnexion,  whether  in  cr 
out  of  wedlock  (insFmuch  as  it  increares  the  nunilrr 
cf  fallen  souls).  Purification  from  Fin  was  to  le  ob- 
t  ined  by  renouncing  the  world  and  entering  the 
Church  of  the  Cathari,  out  of  which  salvafton  could 
not  \ye  had. 

III.  Usages. — The  various  rects  of  Cathari  airreed 
verj'  generally  in  their  usafcs,  however  thej'  might 
differ  in  doctrine.  1  here  were  two  classes  of  niem- 
l;ers,  the  ptrfect  (perfecti)  and  simple  helierers  (cre- 
dentes).  The  former  were  admitted  by  the  "*■  spirit- 
baptism,**  called  the  consolafntntum^ih^  ceremony  be>- 
inga  simple  imposition  of  bands.  (Water  baptifm  was 
rejected.)  By  the  imposition  of  hands  the  Holy  (^host 
was  said  to  be  imparted,  and  the  recipient  beci.me  cne 
of  the  ptrfed.  To  this  class  belonged  the  authority  of 
the  Church ;  they  administered  its  rites,  and  governr  d 
it  as  succe.«sors  of  the  apostles.  A  manuscript  in  the 
Romance  language  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  is  now 
in  the  Palais  des  Arts  at  Lyons.  It  was  publifhed  l»y 
Cunitz,  Jenn,  1852;  also  in  the  Strasburptr  Beitrage 
z.  d.  tkenl.  Wtssevsrhrjfteny  vol.  iv,  1862.  It  contains  a 
short  liturgy,  beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Doxology,  and  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  St.  Jofan*s 
Gospel  in  L«itin.  Then  follow  in  Provencal,  fir^t,  an 
act  of  confession ;  secondly,  an  act  of  reception  an^on^ 
the  number  of  believers ;  thirdly,  an  act  of  recepticn 
among  the  numl)er  of  Chrutians  or  Perfects;  foarthly, 
some  special  directions  for  the  faithful;  and,  lastly ^  an 
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act  of  consolation  in  case  of  sickness.     The  fbimola 

for  the  set  of  confession  terminates  with  the  following 

pnyer: 

0  thoa  holy  and  gno<l  Lor.1,  all  then  ttaioga  which  taiippeD 
to  ua,  io  oor  tenm.*  and  iu  onr  thoaghU«  to  thee  we  do  manl- 
fe»t  thnn,  holy  Lord ;  aud  all  the  miiltitade  of  sins  wo  lay 
npon  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  upon  holy  prayer,  and  npoo  the 
holy  Gospel;  fur  niAny  are  our  sins.  O  Lord,  judge  and  con- 
d'^n  ih".  rices  of  Uie  flesh ;  have  no  mercy  on  tlie  flesh  bom 
of  oomiption,but  have  mercy  on  the  spirit  placed  in  prison, 
nod  iulniiQi4>ter  to  us  days  and  hours,  and  genuflexions,  and 
fa«f ,  and  oriMms,  and  preachings,  as  is  the  cnstom  of  good 
t  hri'tUiL«,  (hat  we  may  not  be  Judged  nor  condemned  in  the 
dsj  of  judgment  with  felone. 

The  first  de^p^ee  of  initiation,  or  the  act  of  reception 

into  the  norober  of  believers,  is  called  "  the  delivery 

of  the  orison,"  because  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 

was  given  to  the  neophyte.     It  begins  thus : 

If  a  believer  la  in  abstinence,  and  the  ChrlMtians  are  agreed 
to  deliver  him  the  orison,  let  them  wash  their  hands,  and  the 
bdieven  present  likewLte.  And  then  one  of  the  bons  hovnne*^ 
the  one  that  eomes  after  the  elder,  is  to  mske  three  bows  to 
the  elder,  and  then  to  prepare  a  desk  (dsM;),  then  three  more 
bow^  and  then  he  ia  to  put  a  napkin  itofialn)  npon  the  d^k, 
sod  then  three  more  bows,  and  then  he  is  to  put  the  book  upon 
the  napkin,  and  then  let  him  say  the  Btmedviff^pareite  n/>bi>\ 
Aad  then  let  the  believer  make  his  salute,  and  take  the  book 
from  tlie  hand  of  the  elder.  And  tha  el  er  must  admoaish 
htm, and  preach  from  fitting  testimonies  (that  is,  texts).  And 
if  the  believer's  name  is  Peter,  he  is  to  i^ay,  ^^Sir  Peter,  you 
ma-tt  noderstaod  tluit  when  yon  are  before  tlie  Church  of  God, 
you  an  before  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  G-liost. 
For  the  Church  is  called  *  assembly;*  and  where  are  the  true 
Chri!tIatt^  there  is  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghowt" 

The  final  initiation,  or  congolamentumy  is  called  ''the 

baptism  of  the  Spirit."     Here  is  an  extract  from  the 

formula  of  its  celebration : 

Je^tts  Christ  sayi>.  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  ^*  John 
nnij  baptised  witn  water;  hot  ye  shall  be  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost**  This  holy  baptism  of  imposition  of  bands 
VTOoght  Jeeua  Chriat,  according  as  St.  Luke  reports;  and  lie 
ssld  thai  Ilia  friends  should  work  it,  as  reports  St  Mark: 
*'They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  receive 
Kood.**  And  Ananias  wrong' it  this  baptiom  on  St.  Paul  whon 
he  vas  converted.  And  ailerwards  Paul  and  Bamabns  wrought 
it  in  m-iny  places.  And  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  wrought  it  on 
the  Samaritans  .  .  .  This  holy  baptism,  by  wliich  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given,  the  Church  of  God  has  had  it  from  the  nposiles 
notii  now ;  and  it  has  come  down  from  boits  funnniej  to  bon« 
Ao/nm0j(,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  perfecti  were  bound  to  special  fasting  and  absti- 
nence—from property,  and  from  marriage.  They  had 
signs  by  which  their  persons,  and  even  their  houses, 
could  be  recognised  by  the  initiated.  Rainorius  (who 
apostatised  from  Catharism  to  the  Church  of  Rome) 
estimated  the  number  of  *'tha  perfect"  at  about  4000 
in  all  Europe.  The  credentes^  or  simple  believers,  were 
not  subject  to  the  special  restrictions  named  above, 
but  were  bound  to  confession  to  their  ministers,  and  to 
seek  the  eontolamentum  before  death,  as  essential  to  sal- 
vation unattainable  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
With  them,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, salyation  was  made  to  depend  upon  adhesion  to  a 
given  religious  community;  and  as  the  auditors  gen- 
erally put  off  receiving  the  cowolamaUum  to  the  hour 
of  deaUi,  this  ceremony  became  invested  with  a  magi- 
cal vnrtue,  like  the  sacraments  of  the  dominant  Church. 

Their  religions  services  were  entirely  free  from  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
pUcxs  of  worship  were  destitute  of  ornaments,  crosses, 
and  images ;  at  one  end  was  a  simple  table,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  on  which  lay  the  New  Testament.  Wor- 
ship oottsisted  of  reading  the  Scripture,  exposition  of 
it,  and  prayer.  They  rejected  the  baptism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  both  because  the  hierarchy  was  not 
the  tme  one,  and  because  water  was  created  by  the 
evil  god  ;  and  yet,  with  some  inconsistency,  they  sub- 
ptitoted  the  blessing  and  breaking  of  bread,  without 
wine,  for  the  Romish  eucharist. 

The  excellent  writer  in  the  Londtm  RevieWyVrhom  we 
have  cited,  makes  the  following  Just  remarks  npon  the 
§emro»  of  the  fitlse  views  of  the  Cathari,  as  existing  in 
all  ages :  *^I8  there  no  overt  Manichieism  displayed  in 
onr  own  day  in  the  false  asceticism  of  the  Puseyite ; 
Mad  if  there  bo  no  latent  Manicbaism  in  the  views  of 


the  extremely  opposite  section  of  Protestants,  whence 
the  tendency  to  treat  human  nature  as  intrinsically 
evil,  not  as  merely  subjected  to  evil ;  to  make  human 
powers,  physical  and  mental,  evil  in  their  use,  and  not 
merely  in  their  abuse ;  to  identify  society  and  its  insti* 
tutions  with  *  the  world,'  against  which  the  Christian 
is  forewarned  ?  No ;  however  it  may  disguise  itself, 
and  however  its  manifestations  may  be  varied,  that 
has  ever  been  one  and  the  same  instinct  of  self-justifi- 
cation, hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  which  treats 
sin  as  a  something  external  to  ^e  will,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  inevitably  imposed ;  which  makes  holiness 
and  faithfulness  to  God  consist  in  something  easier 
than  the  abdication  of  the  idol  self.  This  insidious 
instinct  stops  at  no  sacrifices  provided  it  can  maintain 
itself.  It  inspired  the  stem  *  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,'  of  the  earliest  Gnostics  of  the  apostolic 
times  (Col.  ii,  21) ;  and  it  has  worked,  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church." 

IV.  Literature. — ^The  Roman  sources  are  Bonacorsi, 
in  D' Achery,  SpicU,  i,  208 ;  Moneta,  adv.  Catharoe  ei 
VcUdetues  (Rom.  1748);  Rainerius  (at)out  1250),  whose 
account  is  analyzed  ly  Maitland,  Facta  and  Doamynta 
on  the  History y  etc,  oftJie  Albigent  sand  WcUdenges  (Lend. 
1832).  The  recent  writers  are  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv, 
665  sq. ;  Maitland  (as  above) ;  Schmidt,  Hist,  et  Doct, 
de  la  Secte  des  Caiharet  (Par.  1840, 2  vols.  8vo);  Hahn, 
GesdudUe  d.  Ketaer  im  Afittelaitr  (Stuttgart,  1845-47). 
See  also  Ixmdon  /feriew,  April.  1855,  art.  i ;  Gieseler, 
Ch.  History,  ii,  §  84, 87 ;  Hahn,  m  Studien  fi.  Kritiken, 
1852,  Heft,  iv  ;  Schmidt,  in  Herzog's  RdoL-Encyldnpa^ 
die,  vii,  461  sq. 

CaUiarine,  the  name  of  several  so-called  taints  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

1.  A  mart^T,  who  suflTered  at  Alexandria  under 
Maximin  II.  The  Greek  and  Roman  accounts,  which 
are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  state  that  she  was  a 
rich  and  noble  lady,  who,  having  entered  upon  a  dis- 
putation with  certain  heathen  philosophers  at  ^e  com- 
mand of  Maximin,  and  vanquished  and  converted 
them  to  the  faith,  was,  together  with  them,  put  to 
death.  She  is  said  to  have  been  put  upon  an  engine 
made  of  wheels  armed  with  spikes  to  lacerate  her 
body,  but  when  the  machine  was  put  into  motion  her 
bonds  were  miraculously  broken,  but  she  was  immedi- 
ately beheaded.  Hence  the  name  of  Catharine-wheel, 
Eusebius  (ICccl.  Hist,  viil,  14)  speaks  of  a  £.mou8  Alex- 
andrian woman,  who,  when  other  women  of  the  city 
yielded  to  the  lust  of  the  t}Tant  Maximin,  resolutely 
resisted  and  overcame  him,  for  which  she  was  pun- 
ished with  exile  and  tho  loss  of  all  her  property.  Jo- 
seph Assemanni  thinks  that  this  b  the  only  account 
of  St.  Catharine  that  can  be  depended  on .  Her  remains 
are  said  to  be  still  kept  in  a  marble  chest  in  tho  mon- 
astery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  (Pocock's  Travels,  i, 
140,  fol.).  She  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  26. — But- 
ler, Livet  of  S. tints,  Nov.  25 ;  Landon,  £cc/.  Diet,  s.  v. 

2.  Of  Sweden,  a  princess,  bom  about  1330,  who,  l)e- 
ing  contracted  in  marriage  to  a  young  noKleman 
named  Egard,  persuaded  him  to  join  her  in  making  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity !  She  died  abbess  of  the 
monastery  of  Vatzen,  March  24,  IS^^l.— Butler,  Lives 
of  Saints,  Nov.  22;  Landon,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

3.  Of  Sienna,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1»17,  and  early 
devoted  herself  to  an  austere  life.  In  1865  she  re- 
ceived the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
soon  became  celebrated  for  hor  recluse  life,  revela- 
tions, and  miraculous  powers  of  conversion !  She  in- 
duced Pope  Gregory  XI  to  restore  the  pontifical  throne 
to  Rome  from  Avignon.  She  used  all  her  eflforts  to 
cause  Urban  ^'I  to  be  recotmised  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory.  She  died  AprU  29, 1380.  Pius  II 
published  the  bull  for  her  canonization  June  29, 1461, 
and  her  festival  is  observed  on  April  80. — A.  Butler, 
lAV€»  of  Saints,  April  80;  Chavin,  Vis  de  St.  Catharine 
(1846) ;  Landon,  Ecekt.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

4.  Of  Bologna,  bora  of  noble  parents  Sept  8, 1413. 
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I.  Butory. — Towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  there  began  to  be  an  increased  spirit  of 
prayer  in  Great  Britain  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  promoting  which  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  I. 
Haldane  Stewart  (of  the  Church  of  England)  were  most 
helpful.  About  the  same  time  the  Rev  Edward  Irving 
(q.  V.)  was  called  up  from  Glasgow  to  London,  where 
for  a  namber  of  years  he  preached  with  great  power 
and  effect  on  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  his 
true  humanity,  and  his  work  aa  the  baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  to  the  last,  he  taught  that  the 
Church  is  now,  and  at  all  times,  entitled  to  the  spir- 
itual endowments  of  the  primitive  age,  because  **the 
gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  without  repentance  ;'*  but 
he  had  no  clear  conviction  that  they  would  be  restored, 
nor  did  he  urge  his  flock  to  pray  for  their  restoration. 
The  missionary  employed  by  his  Church  to  preach  to 
the  poor  of  the  city,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  had  much 
stronger  faith  that  they  would  be  recovered  than  Mr. 
Irving  himself,  and,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
the  west  of  Scodand  in  '28  or  '29,  he  labored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  permanency  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Among  them  was  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  sis- 
ter of  Isabella  Campbell,  whose  Memoirs  were  widely 
circulated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  then  living  at 
Femicarry.  Throu^  the  careful  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  became  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter  was  for  all  generations,  and  she  was  led 
to  pray,  in  concert  with  some  friends,  that  God  would 
again  manifest  himself  as  of  old  in  the  gifts  of  his 
Spirit.  In  March,  1830,  when  engaged  in  prayer  with 
her  friends,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  might- 
ily upon  her,  and  she  was  made  to  speak  in  tongues 
and  prophesyings.  Yery  soon  afterwards,  the  same 
spiritual  phenomena  appeared  in  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  living  at  Port  Glasgow,  who,  like  Miss 
Campbell,  were  Pre^^byterians,  and  distinguished  as 
well  for  purity  of  life  as  for  zeal  and  devotion.  One 
of  the  sisters,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  was  restored 
instantaneously  to  health  through  the  faith  of  her 
brother,  b}'  whose  instrumentality  Mary  CamplicU  was 
also  raised  up  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  l.rink 
of  death.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much 
attention  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  several  persons — almost  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Church  of  England — ^went  down  from  London  and 
spent  some  weeks  at  Port  Glasgow,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  true  character  of  these  spiritual  utter- 
ancea.  Being  convinced  by  what  they  saw  and  heard 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  met 
together  after  their  return,  with  others  of  like  faith,  to 
pray  thi.t  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  his 
whole  Church.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
weekly  at  private  houses,  were  continued  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  was  not  until  April  of  the  following 
year  (1881)  that  any  spiritual  manifestation  appeared. 
Then  the  mouth  of  a  pious  lady  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
was  opened  in  power,  and  she  too  spake  in  tongues  and 
prophesyings.  In  the  course  of  that  year  other  per- 
Fon.o,  both  men  and  women,  received  like  spiritual 
gift5.  Some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Establifh- 
cd  Church,  and  others  were  Presbyterians  and  Dissent- 
ers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving (and  that  after  long  and  careful  examination)  that 
liberty  was  given  to  speak  in  spiritual  power.  This, 
together  with  his  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
led  to  the  connecting  of  his  name  with  the  work,  al- 
though he  and  all  who  were  of  the  same  faith  with  him 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  name  of  Irvingites 
as  a  designation  of  the  body. 

These  utterances,  accompanied  by  many  and  strik- 
ing cases  of  healing,  continued  in  great  power  and  fre- 
quency until  the  end  of  the  year  1^32,  when  a  new 
form  was  (riven  to  the  work  !>y  the  restoring  of  the  of- 
fice of  apostle.    This  was  done,  not  by  popular  elec- 


tion, nor  by  any  act  of  man,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  prophets,  and  thus  ex- 
pressing the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  one  who  had 
been  a  godly  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  stood  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  serve  him  in  this  highest  ministir.  Oth- 
ers  were  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  called  to  the 
same  office,  until,  in  the  year  1835,  the  full  nnmber 
was  completed.  Mr.  Irving  was  not  one  of  them,  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  any  of  his  original  congrega- 
tion ;  three  of  them  were  clergymen,  three  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  two  of  them  had  been  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  were  men  of  high  religious  character. 

At  this  time  there  existed  a  considerable  number  of 
congregations  which  had  been  gathered  Ity  the  preach- 
ing of  evangelists,  and  organized  by  the  apostles  pre- 
viously called.  When  the  number  had  been  filled 
up,  they  were  solemnly  separated  to  their  work  with 
prayer  and  benediction  in  an  assembly  of  the  church- 
es, as  was  done  in  Antioch  in  the  case  of  Bamalas  and 
Saul.  They  were  then  bidden,  in  the  word  of  proph- 
ecy, to  go  to  a  secluded  vilUge  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land— Alburj',  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
— ^and  there  read  the  Scriptures  together  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prophets,  that  light  might  be  thrown  npon 
them  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thej'  were  also 
directed  to  prepare  a  testimony  of  what  Cfod  was  do- 
ing, and  to  present  it  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  which  was  done  in  Jan.  18S6. 
A  larger  testimony  was  presented  in  1838  to  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  great  principles  of  gov- 
ernment existing  in  Christendom — priestly  rule,  abso- 
lutism, and  popular  election — and  afterwards  to  otiiers 
of  the  chief  rulers  in  church  and  state  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  these  testimonies  (especially  in  the  latter) 
the  sins  of  Christendom  in  departing  from  the  ways  of 
God  were  pointed  out,  his  approaching  judgments  pro- 
claimed, and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (for  which  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  was  the  preparation)  held  up 
as  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  to  the  sin-burdened 
and  weary  creation. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  made  little  progress 
outside  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  1848  drew  to  it  the  attention  of 
many  in  Germany,  and  churches  were  soon  organized 
'in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  towns.  It  has  gradnal- 
ly  extended  itself  into  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  and  also  into  North 
America,  and  believers  are  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  liberty  of  worship. 

II.  Organization  and  Polity. — ^This  body  of  Chris- 
tians, who  take  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  as  being  the  proper  designation  of  all  the  bap. 
tized,  and  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  look  upon  the 
spiritual  work  which  has  been  briefl}*  described,  as  a 
divine  movement  in  the  one  Church  to  restore  to  it  its 
original  structure  and  endowments,  in  preparation  for 
the  now  rapidly  approaching  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     They  believe  it  to  be,  not  the  founding  of  a 
new  sect,  much  less  the  setting  up  of  a  new  dii^pensa- 
tion,  but  a  work  of  healing  and  recovery  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  which  has  had  a  continuous  and  histor- 
ic existence  from  the  day  of  Pentecoft  to  tiiis  hour. 
They  recognise,  therefore,  the  whole  Christian  Qhurch 
as  brethren,  according  to  the  measure  of  truth  in  doc- 
trine and  ordinances  which  it  has  retained  in  its  sev- 
eral divisions.     They  l)elieve  that,  in  the  purpose  of 
God  and  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  one  body ;  and  that 
intercommunion  between  the  parts  is  the  true  lew  of 
its  being,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  its  healthful 
growth ;  intercommunion,  not  as  between  distinct  and 
independent  nations,  but  as  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  nation,  having  one  c«ntn:.l 
authority,  and  subject  to  common  laws.     The  cental 
authority  which  God  gave  lo  the  Church  in  the  be^^n- 
ning  they  believed  him  to  have  now  restored,  not  for 
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the  superseding  of  the  existing  minbtries,  but  for  the 
eonvojing  of  grace  and  strength  more  abundantly  to 
all  who  will  receive  it.  The  apostolic  office  belongs 
to  no  sect,  bat  is  for  the  whole  Charch ;  and  those  who 
•re  gathered  under  it  are  not  a  sect,  bat  a  part  of  the 
one  body  broaght  into  their  right  relations  to  the  Head 
and  to  one  another. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  its  chief  pecnliarity  lies  in  the  fourfold 
ministry  of  apostle,  prophet,  evangelist,  and  pastor,  as 
deaaibed  by  St.  Paul  In  the  4th  of  the  Ephesians. 
Apo!«tles  are  rulers  in  the  Church  universal,  by  whom 
the  Lord  in  hb  absence  exercises  his  functions  of  au- 
thority ;  prophets  are  the  special  organs  of  the  Holy 
Gbost^  by  whom  light  is  imparted  for  the  guidance  of 
apostles  in  theur  work ;  evangelists  carry  forth  the 
Gospel ;  and  pastors  feed  and  care  for  the  flocks.     The 
Fame  fourfold  distinction  is  brought  out  In  the  particu- 
lar churches,  in  each  of  which,  where  circumstances 
allow  of  its  being  fully  organised,  there  is  an  angel  or 
chief  pastor,  representing  to  his  own  flock  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  in  the  heavens,  who  has  under  him 
a  body  of  elders  in  whom  there  should  be  seen  the 
same  fourfoldnesa  of  ministr}'  as  in  the  Church  uni- 
versal under  Christ — some  helping  him  in  the  work  of 
rule,  others  exercising  the  prophetic  gift,  and  others 
still  acting  as  evangelists  and  pastors  within  the  limits 
of  the  angers  charge.     This  variety  of  functions  in 
the  ministry  is  in  accordance  with  a  fourfold  distinc- 
tion in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  characters  of  men, 
to  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shape  themselves 
—some  having  the  power  of  rule,  others  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  while  in  others  the  adaptive  understand- 
ing or  the  affections  are  respectively  predominant. 

In  every  church,  in  addition  to  the  angel  and  eld- 
er%  there  is  a  body  of  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people  as  being  their  representatives,  and  ordained  by 
the  angel ;  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  in  the  public  serv- 
ices, especially  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist;  to 
distribute  the  alms  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  and  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  the  people  in  worldly  matters. 
There  are  also  nnder-deacons  and  deaconesses,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  congregation  may  require.  All  min- 
isters except  those  in  the  diaconal  office  are  called  by 
the  voice  of  pirophecy,  and  ordained  by  the  hands  of 
apostles.  The  apostles  themselves  are  not  ordained, 
there  being  none  higher  than  themselves  to  confer  on 
them  authority  and  grace. 

III.  Doctrines, — They  receive  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (rejecting  the  Apocrypha)  as 
the  plenarily  inspired  and  authoritative  revelation  of 
G(^'s  will,  and  standard  of  doctrine  for  all  generations. 
And  they  hold  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  as 
expressed  in  the  three  great  creeds  best  deserving  the 
name  of  Catholic — ^the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanaaian.  They  make  use  of  no  other  creeds,  and 
these  are  used  constantly  in  the  public  services  as  a 
part  of  worship — the  Apostles*  being  recited  before  God 
every  day  in  the  morning  and  evening  servicep,  the 
Nicene  every  Sunday  in  the  eucharistic  office,  and  the 
Athanaaian  on  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  But 
they  give  especial  prominence  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  with  its  corollaries  of  the  death  and 
resorrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  that  the  only  and  eternally-begotten 
Son  of  God  took  fallen  humanity  by  being  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  fulfilled  in  it  as  man  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  God,  and  yielded  it  to  the  death  of  the  cross  as  a 
spotless  and  sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;  whereupon  the  Father  gave  him  his  reward  by 
raiding  him  from  the  dead  in  the  incorruptible  body, 
and  exalting  him  in  the  human  nature  to  his  own  right 
hand.  He  was  thus  constituted  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  his  next  step  was  to  form  the  body  by  sending  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  make  men  one  with  himself  in  all  the 
spiritual  fHiits  and  results  of  his  victory.  The  three 
great  crdinanoes  which  he  has  appointed  in  his  Church 
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for  this  end  are.  Baptism,  which  is  for  conveying  his 
new  or  resurrection  life  to  all  who  believe  in  him,  and 
to  their  children,  and  which  is  counted  valid  whether 
administered  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersing; 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  made 
in  consecration,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
be  the  spiritual  mystery  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  are  partaken  of  for  the  nourishing  and 
strengthening  of  his  faithful  members ;  and  the  rite 
of  confirmation  or  sealing,  in  which,  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  apostles,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  for 
endowing  with  heavenly  gifts  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  those  who  have  reached  adult  age  and 
are  walking  in  holiness  of  life.  In  rejipect  to  the  Eu- 
charist,  they  reject  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Zwin- 
gle  on  the  other,  holding  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  unchanged  in  their  physical  properties 
and  essence  by  consecration,  while  they  are  made,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be,  spiritually  and 
not  carnally,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

To  gather  the  Church  as  the  election  of  God  out  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  believe  to  be  the  great 
work  of  this  dispensation,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  Ix>rd  will  return  and  take  his  Bride  to  himself  liv 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living  saints,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
First  of  all,  he  will  deliver  the  Jews — both  the  two 
tribes  which  are  known  and  the  ten  which  are  lost — 
from  their  dispersion  and  exile,  and  reconstitute  them 
as  the  metropolitan  nation  in  the  land  which  God 
gave  to  their  fathers ;  and  then,  by  their  instnimen- 
talit3',he  will  extend  his  salvation  to  all  the  families  of 
mankind.  This  millennial  dispensation  will  continue 
through  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  there  will  be  an  apostasy 
among  the  nations  outside  *'  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  beloved  city,"  i.  e.  those  whose  standing  is  distinct 
both  from  the  Church  and  the  restored  nation  of  Israel, 
through  the  instigation  of  Satan,  then  for  the  last 
time  loosed  from  his  prison-house,  after  which  the  final 
judgment,  with  its  eternal  retributions  of  good  and 
evil,  will  ensue. 

The  Eucharist  is  made  the  centre  of  worship,  as  be- 
ing the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
opened  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  now,  as  onr  great  High-priest,  fulfils  the  work 
of  intercession.  In  this  work  his  Church  is  called  to 
take  part,  which  she  does  in  the  highest  sense  when 
she  shows  forth  his  death  in  this  holy  sacrament,  by 
presenting  unto  God  in  the  consecrated  elements  the 
memorial  of  his  sacrifice,  and  thereupon  offering  pray- 
ers and  intercessions  for  all  men.  It  is  not  the  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  which  tho  Church 
thus  renews  and  continues  in  the  Eucharist  (as  the 
Roman  Catholics  teach),  for  he  died  once  for  all  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  and  there  can  lie  no  repeti- 
tion of  his  death ;  but  it  is  his  present  intercessory 
work  in  heaven.  The  Eucharist  is  celebrated  on  the 
forenoon  of  every  Lord's  day,  and  on  other  solemn  and 
special  occasions.  The  tithes  and  offerings  of  the 
people  are  brought  up  during  the  services,  and  solemn- 
ly dedicated  to  God  in  praj-er.  There  are  also  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  for  worsljip  on  everj'  day  of 
the  year,  at  6  A.M.  and  6  P.M.,  consisting  of  confe?- 
sion  of  sin  with  absolution,  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  reciting  of  the  Creed,  the  singing  of  a 
Psalm,  and  prayers  in  the  fourfold  form  of  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
which  are  offered  by  the  pricf^ts  in  onlor  according  to 
their  respective  ministries,  all  being  gathered  up  and 
presented  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  tho 
great  High-priest  and  Mediator,  by  the  angel  of  the 
Church.  In  the  principal  congregations  there  are 
shorter  services  every  forenoon  and  afternoon  at  nine 
and  at  three.  There  are  also  meetings  for  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  that  cU  whom  the  Spirit  moves  to 
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pray  may  have  liberty  to  express  their  desires  unto 
God,  and  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  in  which 
every  one — even  women  and  children — may  yield 
themselves  to  speak  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Sermons  are  preached  on  Sundays  and  at  appointed 
times  during  the  week.  A  ritual  is  used,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  gathering  in  one  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  worship  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
ministers  wear  vestments  in  the  public  services,  and 
lights  and  incen-se  are  used  for  their  symbolical  char- 
acter. The  ancient  ordinance  for  anointing  the  sick 
with  oil  is  restored  to  its  right  use ;  and  fur  the  relief 
of  penitents  there  is  the  rite  of  private  confession  and 
absolution,  but  which  is  not  compulsory,  nor  for  the 
extortion  of  secrets.  They  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
dispensation  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  all  these  ministries,  and  spiritual  gifts, 
and  ecclesiastical  services,  is  to  make  ready  a  people 
for  the  Lord. 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  this  body,  but 
there  are  churches  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
England  (seven  in  I<.ondon)  and  Scotland ;  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast;  in  Paris,  and  a  few  other  places  in  France; 
in  Basle,  and  Berne,  and  other  towns  in  Switzerland ; 
in  Berlin,  and  many  other  places  in  North  Germany ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  congregations  in  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  North  America. 

To  the  al)ove  account  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  generally,  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  are 
regarded  as  erroneous,  and  its  polity  and  usages  as  re- 
actionary, and  opposed  to  the  true  development  of  the 
Church. 

1,  As  to  doctrine. — The  C.  A.  Church  is  especially 
distinguished  by  its  doctrine  as  to  spiritual  gifts. 
^  Like  the  Montanists  of  the  second  century-,  they  look 
upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  offices  as  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Church  at  any 
time ;  make  their  disappearance  the  fault  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  Church  without  a  revival  of  the  charisms  and  the 
apostolate.  They  appeal  to  such  passages  as  1  Cor. 
xii,  27-81 ;  Eph.  iv,  11-13,  where  undue  emphasis  is 
laid  on  *  till ;'  and  to  Thess.  v,  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  31 ; 
xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Christians 
against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  but  also 
positively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  after  His 
miraculous  gifts.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  here  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error  on  both  sides.  In  these  charisms 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  essence  and  the  tem- 
porary form.  The  first  is  permanent ;  the  second  has 
disappeared,  yet  breaks  out  at  times  sporadically, 
though  not  with  the  same  strength  and  purity  as  in 
the  apostolic  periled.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into  humanity,  came 
with  peculiar  creative  power,  copiousness,  and  fresh- 
ness ;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of  the 
unchristian  world  ;  and,  bvthis  ven' exhibition  of  what 
was  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  exerted  a  mighty 
attraction  upon  the  world,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  conquered.  Christianity,  however, 
aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of  humanity,  en- 
ter into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of  activity  as  the 
ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  become  the  second,  higher 
nature.  As  it  raises  the  natural  more  and  more  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  so  in  this  very  process  it  makes 
the  supernatural  more  and  more  natural.  These  arc 
but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  as  fast  as  the  reigning  power 
of  heathenism  is  broken,  those  charisms  which  exhibit- 
ed most  of  the  miraculous  l)ecome  less  frequent,  and 
after  the  fourth  century  almost  entirely  disappear. 
This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault  of  Christianity,  for  at  that 
very  time  the  Church  produced  some  of  her  greatest 
teachers,  her  Athanasius  and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chry- 
sostom  and  her  August  ine.     It  is  rather  a  result  of  its 


victory  over  the  world.     Spiritual  gifts,  however,  dH 
not  then  fully  and  forever  disappear,  for  in  times  of 
great  awakening  and  of  the  powerful  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  creative  epochs  of  the  Church,  we  now 
and  then  observe  phenomena  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  century,  along  with  the  corresponding  dangers 
and  abuses,  and  even  satanic  imitations  and  caricatures. 
These  manifestations  then  gradually  cease  again,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  a  new  princi- 
ple as  just  stated.    Such  facts  of  experience  may  serve 
to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.     In  judging  of  them,  moreover,  particularly 
of  the  mass  of  legends  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  still 
lays  claim  to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  gift  of 
miracles,  we  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  critical  discrimination.     In  view  of  the  overvaln- 
ation  of  charisms  by  the  Montanists  and  Irringites,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Paul  puts  those  which  moet 
shun  free  inspection,  and  most  rarely  appear,  aa  the 
gift  of  tongues,  far  beneath  the  others,  which  pertain 
to  the  regular  vital  action  of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all 
times  present  in  larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  Uie  gifts 
of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits, 
of  government,  and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  greatest, 
most  valuable,  most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  (Schaff,  Apostolic  Chitrch, 
§  116). 

2.  Their  worship  is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
Protestant  development  and  feeling.  Their  use  of  in- 
cense, and  of  lights  on  the  altar ;  their  priestly  vefst^ 
ments — alb,  girdle,  stole,  chasuble,  rochet,  etc. — with 
the  pomp  of  their  worship,  belong  neither  to  the  prim- 
itive age  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  Reformed  Church 
on  the  other. 

For  a  fuller  account,  by  the  author  of  the  articles 
given  al)ove  (the  Rev.W.W.  Andrews),  see  Bibiioth^ca 
Sacra,  January,  1866,  p.  108  sq.  See  also  Schaff,  in  the 
Deutsche  Kirchenfrrund,  vol.  iii ;  Englith  Rev.  ix,  212 ; 
Thiersch  (II. W.  J.),  Vorlesunfftn  fiber  KathcUdBmuM  und 
Protest anUsmus  (Erlang.  1845, 1846, 2  vols.) ;  Thiersch, 
IHe  Kirche  im  Aposfoi.  Zeitalter  (1852,  8vo);  London 
Quarterly  Recietr^  No.  iii,  art.  1 ;  IMvrgy  and  Lkanjf  of 
thr.C.A.  Church  (N.  Y.  1856) ;  W.  W.  Andrews,  True 
Cmistitutionnftlie  Church  (N.Y.  1854);  Jacobi,  Lehre  der 
Jrvingiten,  li<6S ;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  oy  Doc* 
trineSf  ii,  414 ;  Baxter,  Irvinffism^  its  Rise,  ProgresSy  and 
PrtsetU  State  (I^nd.  1886) ;  Kostlin,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Eticyl-lopddie  (Am.  ed.  ii,  658) ;  Quarterly  JottmeU  of 
Proj)hecy,  July,  1866,  art.  1 ;  Maury,  in  Rerue.  ties  deux 
Mondesy  Sept.  1858;  and  the  articles  Gifts  ;  Irving. 

Catholic  Epistles.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
Jsmes,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  first  of  John,  are  fo 
called  liecause  they  are  not  addressed  to  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  church,  but  to  Christians  in  genera] 
(Suicer,  Thes.  Eccles.  ii,  15). 

H  ug  gives  the  following  view :  "When  the  Gosp<>ls 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one  peculiar  dl  vis- 
ion,  the  works  of  Paul  also  another,  there  still  remain- 
ed writings  of  different  authors  which  might  likewise 
form  a  collection  of  themselves,  to  which  a  name  must 
1)0  given.  It  might  most  apth'  be  called  the  common 
collection^  KaOo^tKov  ovvray^a^  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
treatises  contained  in  it  Koivai  and  ra^oXirat,  which 
are  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonyms.  For 
this  we  6nd  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient  ecclesiaa- 
tical  language.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  the  epia- 
tie  which  was  dispatched  by  the  assembh'  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  XV,  23)  the  *  catholic  epistle,'  as  that  in 
which  aU  the  apostles  had  a  share,  r^v  iTrtoroXrfv 
KaOoXunjv  rwv  'AvoffroXutv  uiravrwv.  Hence  onr 
seven  epistles  are  catholic,  or  epistles  of  all  the  apc^s- 
tles  who  are  authors"  {Introd.  to  N.T.  §  151).  Soi, 
also,  Eichhom.  See  Home,  Introdnctiony  pt.  vi,  eh.  iv, 
§  1.     See  Epistles,  Apostolical. 

Catholic  League.     See  League. 

Catholicos  (icaOuXncof),  (1.)  The  title  giyen,  under 
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ronttinlio;,  to  bia  procnntor.  or  vlur-genenl  (after  '  Jair  and  JepbOiah  from  tbe  keeping  of  nheep ;  fiinl 
tbeorKuiii*UDnafdiDc««uDderinip«rii1lH«),  wboM  and  David  might  almi  be  nwndoned.  Some  nf  tbe 
liutv  it  WM  to  »ee  that  all  imperiul  i«cripte  nere  duly  prophet"  were  callsd  from  tbat  emplojTnent  to  the  pro- 
I'liried  oDL  So  in  a  letter  from  Conetatitlne  to  Eiiu-  phetic  dignity,  a»  Eliiha  wbk  fran)  the  plough  (1  Kinu* 
liiui  (preto-red  in  Socntea,  HiH.  Ecdrt.  i,  9),  tbe  em-  xiz,  lU),  and  Amm  rroni  being  ■  herdnman.  But  the 
jwiDrnya:  "  Leiten  have  lieen  kdC  tothe  cxNciiotwi'  tending  of  flnckn  waa  nnt  conflned  to  the  men.  Ra- 
mMiJcin',  that  he  may  provide  all  thinge  neccaeaiy,"  cbrl,  the  danxl'ter  of  Laban,  itept  her  father'*  abpep 
Fit,    Sm  Suicer,  Tkri.  Kccla.  t.  v.  (tien.  xxix,  9),  and  Zipporah  and  her  lux  elxters  bad 

<1)  The  cfficial  title  of  certain  of  the  Oriental  peel-  the  care  of  their  father  Jetbro'g  flvckn,  who  was  a  priiice 
lies,  eapecialljr  of  the  patriHTchs  of  the  Armenian  or  priest  of  Hidiaii  (Exod.  ii.  16).  The  following  ia  a 
l.'hDn-li.  He  i«  appointed  head  of  tbat  part  of  the  general  ti 
ehnnh  over  which  bia  Jurisdiction  extend*  ;  he  only  i 
ran  ordain  biahopa  and  consecrate  the  Bacred  oil.  Tbe  | 
dignity  of  CatholicoB  in  inferior  to  that  of  patriarch,  but 
auperior  to  that  of  metropoliUn.  There  are  thro 
ailariea  bearing  the  title  in  the  Armenian  Churcn  i 
pnaenl— tbe  Catbolicoa  of  Etch misdzin,  the  Catbolin 
1*  Achlamar,  the  Catbolicoa  of  Si*.— Cnieman,  ^iimi 
(iriitimils.  ch.  xxiii,  §  2.     See  AriiB!)iaH  Cuimcii. 

Catba'a  (Kn^nun),  one  ot  the  family  heads  of  the 
"am-anta  of  the  Temple"  (Netliinim)  tbat  retui       ' 
fnro  Babvlon  (1  E«dr,  v.  30)  ;  apparently  the  Gm 
(1.  T.)  of  the  Heb.  lesta  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neb.  rii,  49) 

Catlln,  Jacob.  D.  D.,  a  Congregatiunal  minlater, 
ru  bom  at  Uauvlnton.  Cnnn.,  Uarch,  1758,  and  grad- 
eiled  at  Vale,  17M.     He  liecame  pastor  in  New  Mari- 
Imrongh.  Uia*.,  Jnly  4, 1787,  waa  made  D.D.  by  Tale        I.  Ifeil  Cortfe.— Theae  are  dealgnaled  collectively 
in  1>^  and  died  Aptil  Ii,  1826.     He  published  a  work    by  the  Heb.  totm  Hsa,  baiar';  eingle  animala  oftbls 

l.'^:^^:,M-*o'^"  ^^^  *""'i.?  vobn^.Vrr.  |  _^  ^^„^  e,-iK,'«C»^-,  an  "ox,"  or  niti,  rior 

mimi  tal'rcIfiUltSO:  una  tLDUraurKbrforr  a  Free-ma-    ,    .    ,,   _ ._        ,       .'     „,,..,        ,  .  .  ■ 

«■,  LoJy  (1796).-:Sprogue,  A«^,  iClGO.  i*-'""-  ^'^-  "')>  '  "  l™""^ '    '*"  '^'l'"  "«  "J-'"* 

Catt,t.b,ir6li.Ai.RiENyaN.anArn,inbmorR^  .V',/ ff'  "'^''  '  y-"-''"-i^fc>»-  ">??■  'J^^  ,  » 
n«nstr.nt  Iheol^n,  bom  at  Rotterdam  Nov.  2, 1664,  ,  "  heifer"  (also  a  young  cow,  even  when  broken  to  the 
indfilled  the  profesaorebip  of  theology  at  Ameterdam  .™ke,  Jud<.  iiv,  18;  Ho«.  s,  U);  when  grown,  Ijut 
fo  twenty-live  yeare.  He  waa  intimatelv  connected  atillin  full  youthfiJ  vigor,  IB.par,  a  .(«r-fom.n7n, 
with  Philip  IJmhorch.  He  died  in  17.S6, 'leaving  (1.)  parah',  t  kri/tr  (jtaitHetu,  jurmca :  comp.  Varro,  ^fea 
Spieilrgiim  T/krologia  Ciritliatia  Phitijipi  a  limborck  ,  lluil.  ii.  fi,  R).  The  nomadic  Abrahamidie  (like  the 
(Anut  1726.  2  vola.  fol.) :— (2.)  fiiktiaUuKn  .■ieripioTHm  '■  Homcrle  chiefs.  Me  Feith.  Aatiq.  Horn.  p.  406)  already 
i(r«™ilron;/»n.(Ani«l.  ]7i7,8vo)!— {.1.)SyB(oj™5o-  practiced  the  laWng  of  cattle  (Gen,  xii,  18;  xviii,  7; 
p'nliieJfoKiKR  (ibid.  l'S7,4lo),airaini.tAtheiet9  and  xxiv,  35;  xxzU,  &;  vxxlr,  28;  comp.  xiii.  b).  tad, 
Deijti.  He  al»o  wrote  a  life  of  Grotiua  in  Dutch.—  when  they  emigrated  into  Egj-pt  atill  carried  it  on 
Hoefet,  Noaa.  Biog.  GtmiraU,  Ix,  226.  j  (E.tod.  x.  9,  2J ;  xii,  82  »q.).     In  later  timea,  alao,  thii 

lli*A.V.ofthe  Heb.  worda  nan?,  i,*™oA  ,  a  large  j  s.„.  ^.  B;  xii,  B;  S  Sam.  xU,  2;  Pan.  cxiiv,  14; 

iwtnprd  \a   general,   nsnally  "beaat"  [-es  Behe-  j„.  m_24.  y,  11 ;  Judith  viil.  H,  etc).    The  oxen  are 

MOTS] ;  in  Num.  XX,  4,  and  Paa,  Ixxviii,  18,  '^■73,  '  there  aomewfaat  small,  with  short  horn*,  and  a  bnneh 

h-ir',  grazing  aniaviU,  eleewhere  "  beast;"  so  the  Gr.  of  fat  on  the  ahoBldere  (Hauelquist,  Tracrli,  p.  ISO; 

iloei^^iara,  asl>eing/i{,  2  Mace,  xii,  11.or3p»/ifinri>,  comp.  Shaw.  TrattU,  p.  IJO).     The  tineit  herds  and 

from  being  rtartd,  Jirfin  iv.  12;  most  frequently  and  alrongeit  bnllocka  were  found  in  Daahan,  beyond  Jor- 

clnraclerlatic«llynjp'3,i>MiitrA',apOMeB(M.,aBBomo-  dan  (Num.  xxxii,  4);  hence  the  Basbanite  steers  an 

lima  rendered-froii  the  fkct  that  Oriental  wealth  ""^n  P"'  rnelaph"rically  for  formidable  enemiw  (P«. 

[■■»qb«laiiee,"  Jobl,8,  101  largely  conafaled  in  this  x^",  18),  while  Ba-haniU  cows  are  a  symbol  of  sUte- 

kindofpropertv;  like  the  Gr.  rr,,^,  as  being  pc*™-  'j  "O"^"  (Amos  i,  4).      In  the  district  west  of  the 

Hi  Mare,  xii,  23;  alao  IdiomWically,  TVS,  «*,  Gen.  ■''^"-  '"t  P'''"l''',i1r'«"-"    ?        n       1 

—  .  ■>  L.  t„  a«  ■„  i  ■■  I  J-  ~.  terranean  Sea,  atforded  the  finest  pastures  (Isa.  IxT, 
«x,32i  lM.v.l^2B,  xljll,2Si  Exek.  xxxlv,  17.  20,  jq.  ^  j^^,  ,„  i„.).  Even  Ihrking.  had  their 
M,  ui  indiTidual  Airp  or  f  n-a,  as  el«wliere  rendered ;  y,^^^^^  (]  chron.  xxviii,  29).  There  waa  great  de- 
or^!tX,te>ii,Gen.xxx,8S,4a,41,  42,  43;  xx.tl,8,ln,  ^and  for  neat  cattle;  many  bnndreda  were  yearly 
Ii.  41,  48 ;  Ecclea.  ii,  7,  Atep  collectively  or  a/oci,  as  alaughlered  In  sacriBce  (and  Iheae  were  animals  of  the 
rendered  elsewhere),  in  scriptural  usage,  embraces  the  finest  f|ualily,  as  among  other  nations,  see  Herod,  ii, 
Ume  quadrupeda  emplm-ed  by  mankind  for  domestic  41;  Xennph.  t^rqi.  viii,  31 ;  Varro,  ffi-i  Biu*.  ii,  5. 11; 
IMfpoaea,  as  oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  abeep,  goats,  cam-  Plinv,  vili,  10,  etc.),  others  were  employed  for  fbod  or 
•k  and  asses  (Gen.  i,  25;  xiii,  2;  xxxii,  13-17;  Eiek.  fealivc  occa-'iona  (Dent.  xli.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  4;  Tol.il 
xii,  29;  iixiv,  19;  Num.  xx.  19:  xxxii,  16;  Psa.  1,  vlil,  21 ;  Matt.  xxliL  4),aalhen  (renerally  l>eef(I  Sam. 
lU).  See  each  of  these  in  their  alpbalieCical  place.  xiv,  82;  1  Kinga  xix,  21;  cump.  Iv.  23;  Neb.  v.  lA), 
The  Holy  Lind  waa  eminently  distinguished  for  its  and  still  ottenar  veal  was  afeast  to  the  Israelitca  (Gen. 
•bondancB  of  caUle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  xvlii,7;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  Amos  vl,  4  ;  I.uke  xv,  2:1, 
ii  vhich  tbe  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  times,  chief-  37,  30\  it  being  anciently  regarded  as  an  act  of  wan- 
ly applied  tbemaelves,  aa  indeed  they  have  alwaya  inn  pnidi^aUtvta  alaynaeful  agiicuUural  beasts  (com- 
"nrtitntedthe  principal  andalmost  only  possession  of  pare  Apollnn.'lthod.  ii,  656  sq.)  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
a  iBHnade  race.  In  thia  caae,  wealthy  people  were  ex-  fleah  («lian,  lor.  llitL  v,  14 ;  -Inim.  xii,  84 ;  Varro, 
pwedtoall  the  vicissiludea  of  tbe  seasons  (Gen.  xxxi,  A.  ff.  11,  S,  8:  Pliny, //u(.  AW.  viii,  70;  Valer.  Max. 
40).  UoMta  was  a  shephetd  during  bia  exile,  Sbnmgar  viii,  1;  Cic.  .Va(.i)«ar.  ii,  65).  See  Food.  Tbe  milk 
»ai  taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  was  uaed  either  sweet  or  cnrdled,  and  was  made  also 
OUeoD  ttma  his  tbreehing-floor  (Jadg.  vi,  11),  as  vreta  Into  cheese.     Sea  Milk  ;  Cueese  ;  Bdttbr.     Cattle 
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vei«  j^ed  to  tbc  plough  (Deut.  znII.  10:  1  Kingg 
xlx,  19  sq.;  IM.  XXX,  W;  Amo  vi,  12;  Job  I,  14; 
comp.Jud)(.  xiv,  18;  JoKpbiu,  AnI.  xti,4,  6),  UkeiriH 
fiir  draught  (Num.  vii,  8,  7  ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2  S»m.  vi, 
3,  6),  *nd  wen  aometimeR  employed  for  burdens  (I 
Chron.  sii,  40;  camp.  jEltan,  Anm.  vii,  4),  but  espe- 
cially tot  thre«hlng  (comp.  Baba  Afaia,  vi,  4  ;  Chdin, 
xvi,7).  SceAoRti'lii-TDitK.  They  were  driven  (Judg. 
iii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  31 ;  compare  Sirach  xxxvlil,  25 ; 
Acts  JK,  6)  with  a  pointed  gtick  C^^^,  malmad',  or 
\im,  ierbnn'i  iti»Tpo»'  or  QoiifVTfuiv,  litti  ^oinrXj(£ 
in  lUad,  vi,  135,  Lat  itiinaliu  [camp,  fchol.  ad  Piudar, 
/yA.  ii,  ITS]),  an  initrnment  employed  alwi  for  hom« 
(Olid,  lUelaia.  ii,  li'i  ;  Me  SchdttKen,  De  itimuto  bourn, 
Frcf.  a  V.  1717).  See  GoAU.  During  lummcr  cattle 
ranged  under  the  open  tiky.  In  the  stalls  (2  Chron. 
xxxii,  28)  (heir  fodder  (I'mv.  xiv,  4 ;  Lnko  xlli,  15) 
was  placed  in  a  crib  (DlSit,  eim';  ^(irrij).  Betides 
fresh  grass  and  moadow-pianto  (Dan,  ir,  29;  Num 
xxii,  4),  me>1in(V^3,  ie(iI',Job  vi,  5;  h».x\x,ii 
'Sn,  (c'kn,  tsa.  xi,  7)  is  mentioned  as  provender  of 
cattle,  a  mixed  food,  tike  the  Roman  j^jto^  (Gaem 
lu,  Thttiar.  p.  212).  That  stUt  (to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite) iraa  added  maj'  l>e  inrerred  from  Isa.  xxx,  24 
(see  Gesenius  in  loc.).  See  Salt.  Cuttle  were  great- 
ly annoyed  hy  insects,  and  perhaps  the  T"!)?,  ie'nl 
(A.  V.  "  dertractlon"),  nf  Jer.  xivl,  20,  Indicates  som 
sort  of  such  noxious  creatnre,  namely,  the  gadfly  or 
tatnu  (see  Hitzig  in  loc. ;  otherwise  Uescnius  in  loc). 
See  Bfkve. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  the  ttal lowing  en icCmenls  reljte  es- 
pocially  to  oxen  :  I.  The  mouth  of  the  thrcshin  ;-cattli 
was  not  to  be  bound  so  as  to  prevent  their  eating  the 
provender  spread  under  them  (compare  Burckhardt, 


..   67). 


Hen 


"threshing  oxen"  sometimes  stands  foi/l  or  well- 
conditioned  animals  (Jer.  1,  11;  see  Rosenmaller  in 
loc,).  2.  Wboerer  stole  and  then  sold  nr  slaDtibtered 
an  ox  must  give  five  oxen  in  satisfaction  (Exod.  xxi 
]) ;  bat  if  the  animal  was  found  alive  in  the  possessic 
of  th«  thief,  be  was  merely  required  to  make  double 
restitution  (Etod.  xxii,  4).'  See  Theft.  3.  Whoei 
met  an  ox  that  had  fallen  or  strayed  was  nailer  obli- 
(intion  immediately  to  help  it  np  and  liring  it  liack  ti 
the  owner  (Exod.  x.Tiii,4  ;  Dent,  xxli,  1, 4),  an  Injonc 
tion  the  more  needful  in  a  conotry  not  only  thinly  in 
habited,  bat  intersected  l>y  many  desert  tract*.  Sei 
PalesTiXB.  4.  An  ox  and  an  ass  must  not  be  yoked 
Ugethor  to  the  plough  (Deut.  xill,  10).  This  prohi- 
bition is  evidently  akin  to  those  relating  to  bel«mge- 
neous  combinations,  although  Mifhaelis  (.Wo*.  l6rA% 
iii,  149)  gives  it  another  interpretation.  See  Diverse. 
Respecting  unruly  cattle  (Ezod,  xxl,  28  sq.),aee  Dah- 
AOE8.  It  was  considered  unmerrlful  tn  take  the  only 
lieast  nf  a  widow  tn  pawn  (Job  xxlv,  B).  See  Dkbt. 
On  th»  subject  generallv,  see  Bochart,  Hurot.  t,  268 
sq, :  Ugolino,  Dt  Re  Ibat.  /Mr.  (in  bis  Tianw.  xii), 
ii,  9  sq.  For  the  symbolical  worsliip  of  the  youDj 
bull,  see  Calf,  ooldb:?.     Compare  Beabt. 

II.  Small  CnUU:  1.  .SArep.— These  ant  designated 
collectively  by  "jkx.  Mm  (a  general  term,  like  /iqA( 
■nd  ptao.  Including  also  goatf),  singly  by  Hp,  ah ; 
whUo  bn^,  radiil',  means  art;  V^X,  a'gil,  viOei 
(Chald.  -13^,  *rtar');  -\2,  tar,  a  fat  pasture  Iamb 
b3B,  Wba,  a  lamb  of  one  to  three  years  (comp,  Ge- 
aon.  Tha.  p.  859) ;  h^a,  faW  (or  -ia,  leU'),  a  sock- 
ling  or  nuO-laiHhi  D-"3bO,  muWm'  ('■  fttlinm,"  1 
Sam.  XV,  9),  is  an  obscure  term,  possilily  sii-nl^inc 
tim-gtar-ald  lambs  (ow»  sfcwKtincii.  Cnlomella,  Ret 
Riut.  vii,  8;  comp.  Bochart.  Hirna.  I  4«D).  Next  to 
neat  herds,  sheep  formed  the  most  impnrtanl  staplt 
nf  Oriental  nomadic  pursuits  in  Aramiea  (Gen.  xxix. 
XXX)  and  TalcsUne  (Gen.  xii,  IG;   lili,  i;  xx,  14: 
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!7 ;  xxiv,  36 ;  xxxil,  G ;  xxxlv,  3f),  as  In  Zgypt 
(Gen.  ilvii,  IT;  Exod.  ix,  8\  ArabU  Petraa  and  De- 
serU  (Exod.  U,  16,  18  ;  iii,  1 ;  Mum.  xxsi,  32  ;  Isn. 
xxxlr,6;lx,T),andMoabltis(2Kings,ili,4;  laa,  xr). 
1).  In  military  fends  between  such  tribes,  we  alwara 
find  sheep  mentioned  among  the  booty  of  the  victors 
(Num.  xxxi,32:  Jos.  vi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xlv,  82;  xv,  :1 
sq. ;  xxvii,  9 ;  1  Chron,  v,  21,  etc.).  The  same  is  still 
universally  true  of  modern  Bedouin  Arab*,  whose  traf- 
ic  in  sheep  (comp.  Eitk.  xxvi,  21)  ia  their  leadlnK 


Syrian  Simp  (Oils  . 
mark  of  prosperity  and  even  opulence  (cmp.  Arvieux, 
iii,  132),  The  patriarchs  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  in 
Palestine,  as  later  in  £g}-pt  or  Goshen  (Exod.  x,  9,  24  ; 
compare  Hengstcnberg, /Wf.  p.  6  sq,);  airo  upon  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  sheep-lreediD  ; 
continued  to  lie  the  chief  employment  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population  down  to  the  latest  period,  being  car- 
ried on  amid  the  numcroni  open  tracts  and  hills  of  the 
conntr}' (Isa.  vii.l6),  many  of  which  were  prodoctive 
of  saline  plants  (comp.  Deut.  vii,  13;  viii,  IS;  xxvili, 
4;  Judg.vl.4;  1  Sam.  xxii,  19;  2  Sam.  xii,!;  Prov. 
xxTii,  23;  Eccl.  ii,7;  Jer.  iii,  24;  v,  17;  Hos.  v,  6; 
JoelI,I8;  Judilliviii,6,elc.).  There  were  rich  owner* 
of  flecks  (1  Sam.  xxv,!;  2  Sam.  xil,2;  comp.  Job  i,S; 
xlil,  12),  and  even  kings  had  their  shepherds  (1  Cbron- 
xxvii,  31 ;  Amos  vii,  1 ;  crmpare  S  Chron.  xxxii,  26), 
from  whom  they  derived  a  revenue  of  sbeep  and  wool 
as  presents  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29;  1  Chron.  xH,  40)  or  tril>- 
utc  (3  Kings  ill,  4  ;  Isa.  xvi,  1).  Among  the  rvKiona 
most  favorable  for  sheep-rearing  are  mentioned  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (tea.  Ixv,  10),  Hl  Carmei  (Hie.  vii, 
14),  Bashan  (Exek.  xxxix),  and  Gile»)  (Mic.  I.  c). 
The  sbeep  In  the  patTiitchal  age  were  tended  often- 
times 1^  the  dauihters  of  the  owners  (Gen.  xxix,  9: 
compare  Exod.  ii,  13);  later  liy  overseers  or  hired  men 
(John  X,  12) ;  sometimea  by  the  sons  of  the  family  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  15).  See  SHEPHERD.  '1  he  keep- 
ers gave  their  sheep,  especially  the  bdl-wethers.  ref;- 
ular  names  (John  x,  3;  compare  Tbeocr.  v,  103  sq. ; 
Aristot.j4n>tn.  vl,I6i  Ltm^n.  Aueor,  v,I7  and  19),anc| 
Familiarized  these  animals  withtheir  voice  so  as  Hi  fiil- 
lo*  them  (comp,  2  Sam,  xil,  2).  The  sheep  Toamtvl 
all  summer  in  the  open  air,  being  folded  only  at  ni|:Iil 
(Num.  xxxll,  16;  2  Chron.  xxxil,  28)  in  a  pen  (H'^:?*, 
gedfToh';  Talmud,  "111),  where,  in  exposed  positions, 
they  were  guarded  by  sentries  (Luke  ii,  8).  In  the 
daytime  they  appear  to  have  Iteen  sometime*  shelter- 
ed from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  caverns  (ThtS,  Zepb. 
ii,  6;  which,  however,  according  to  others,  sl^ifira 
onlypitJ,  i.  e.  cisterns  for  watering  the  sheep).  Shep- 
belts'  dogs  were  indispensable  (Job  xxx,  I).  Of  the 
young,  which  sheep  bear  twice  a  year,  the  Kntonin 
Inmlii  were  considered  the  more  vigorous  (Yarro,  Jin 
Rutl.  Ii.  2,  18-.  Colnm.  R.  ft.  vii,  B;  Pitay,  viil,  72; 
cnmp,  Hamaker,  ttUcta.  Piiaac.  p.  117  fq.).  Tbc  flesh 
of  tiie  ah^vp,  especially  that  of  wetbers  and  Iambs, 
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TO,  u  with  madem  Arab*  (WalUlcd,  Trm.  p.  121),  ■ 
hi^MTateemsdfuod  (t  Sam.  xxv,18:  I*>.xxii,ia; 
AmM  ri,  4  ;  Toliit  vli,  9;  viii,  21),  *nd  wu  ctMntul 
u  1  wcll-»praid  board  (1  Klagt  W,  28 1  Keh.  v,  IK). 
The  milk  of  sheep  was  also  an  aitlcle  of  culinary  ni« 
(Dent  xxxii,  14 ;  comp.  Uiod.  Sic.  i,  IS ;  Pliny  xzvill, 
33;  Stnbo,  xvii,  &lb:  Colum.  S.  R.  TJi,  i(  DIomwi. 
ii,  7B),  Sbaep,  Mprciallr  lamli*  and  rame  (q.  v.), 
■at  a  pnnninent  aDimal  in  aacriflFe*  (q,  v.),  and  a 
Mmk  of  tbcm  »a»  often  aaerilcgiously  offered  for  sale 
in  llie  Jewish  temple  (John  il,  14).  Tbo  wool  {^eX, 
Ur'nKT,  or  T>,  gn\  which,  on  account  uf  the  paBtarina 
oftlw  flock  under  the  open  fky,  attained  a  hiffh  degree 
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(L*T.  liii,  47;  Deut.  xjtil,  11;  Exek.  JixxiT,  8;  Joh 
xiii,  SO;  Pniv.  xxvii,  26;  xzxi,  13),  and  the  lanwl- 
il«  wen  oUiged  to  pay  tithea  ot  tbis  product  (Ueut. . 
iTiii,  4).  Sheep-shearing  (Gen.  luviii,  12)  ww  a 
raral  futire  occaeion  (1  Sam.  xxv,  4 ;  S  Sum.  xili.  iS). 
At  enemlea  of  the  shepherd  are  numed  the  lion  (Mie. 
T.  7),  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii,  34)  and  the  wolf  (Siraeh 
liii,  SI;  Matt,  K,  16;  John  x,  li;  comp,  lea.  xi,  6; 
lif,  Sa),  which  might  easily  carry  off  ■  single  aDimit 
in  du  eilenaive  and  solitiiTy  pastures,  although  even 
lliii  wu  orten  rescued  by  the  sheep.tender  (1  Sam. 
irii,  34  sq.).  See  Lion.  The  shBej)  were  very  lial.le 
tbolo  ttray  in  the  wide  puturJges([>sa.  cix.I76;  Isa. 
liii,  6;  Uos.  iv,  16  ;  MaU.  xvili,  U}.  Un  the  "  rot," 
ordiseaHpeculi>rtoflocks,seeBochan,i,596;  Aris- 
ta*. Anim,  ix,  3.  The  crilor  of  sheep  is  in  th.!  East 
Btnenlly  white  (Psa.  cxlvil,  IB;  I*a.  i.l8;  Djn.  vli, 
S;  CanL  Ti,  B;  Bev.  i,  14;  conip,  Eiek.  xxvii,  18); 
although  bUck  (C^n,  duttg,  Gen.  xix,  82)  ones  are 
ibofonad  (Colum.  ».  ft  vii,  S;  Plinv,  viii,73;  comp. 
Wdlited,  1,  213;  Kuppell,  Abfuin.  ii,  n),  a*  well  as 
tpottod  and  grizzled  (Gen.  xxx,  32),  peculiarities 
which  ihepherds  iinew  haw  to  produce  artllicially 
(Gen.  iix,  87  sq. ;  Slrabo,  x,  449;  lliny,  xxxi,  it; 
comp.  Rosselini.  Mmam.  CicU.  i,  249.  See  Jacok. 
A  pHuliur  species  of  sheep  (On'j  ItU'catxtoa,  Linn.)  is 
foDDd  in  the  East,  with  ft  long  tit  tail  (rrbit,  alsak', 
Arab. ofjra/,  A.  V.  "rump;"  Lev,  iii,9;  vli, 3;  viii,  V6; 
ii,  19)  of  10  to  16,  and  sanwlirnGB  4U  to  uO  pounds' 
■eight,  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  often  drawn  by  the 
animal  Dj»n  a  board  or  small  two-wheeled  cjrt(Ilen]d. 
ill,  118;  Arislot.  Jitjn.  viii.  28;  Pliny,  viii,  76;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  64 ;  Milan,  AitTit.  iii,  8 ;  x,  4 ;  Olear.  Penian. 
T,8;  Kunpfer,  Amm.  p.  606  >q.;  Lucaa,  Rtjtt  uiicA 
i.  LnoMlf,  p.  183;  Bussel,  Alrppo,  II,  8;  Deteripl.  lie 
tEgtfU,  xxiii.  11)7  sq. ;  Oedman,  Siatmi.  iv.  76  sq. ; 
comp.  Korte,  A'ue,  p.  42D ;  Robinson,  Au.  II,  IG9, 180 ; 
SchidKft,  iii,  118).  That  the  same  contrivance  was 
rvKonurv  with  the  -taws  may  be  seen  friim  the  Mish- 
Di(J«l(iU.  v,  4).  This  kind  of  sheep  is  farther  distin- 
Riidied  from  the  cnmiuon  apecies  of  the  Bedouins  by  i 
in  lumed-up  now,  and  long,  pendent  ears.  On  the' 
Uoaue  enactments  respecting  Ihe  ri^fhls  of  proprrty  in 
•beep  (Exod.  xxi< ;  Deut.  xxii),  see  sliovc.  (Jumpare 
ttenerillj  Bochart,  llitria.  i,  461  sq. ;  MJchaelis,  I'rrm. 
d'oLri/r.  i,  118  sq.  1„  Dan.  viii  the  Pers'ian  empire 
(Iiin^)  is  personified  l>y  a  ram.  See  Priibia.  On  this 
Igon  (»llich  represent*  the  sulijects  is  a  flock),  see 
Lengerke,  ZJ.wicI,  p.  38j  sq.     Compare  Shehp. 

2.  Coivi.— This  kind  of  stock  is  usually  classed  with 
■betp  under  the  word  ^XX,  tton.  or  (when  >  single 
head  is  intended)  T\S,  tit,  and  thus  associated  with 
Wit  cilde,  ni?5,  batar'  (u  in  Horn.  /iqXa,  then 
)iwi').  The  terms  for  gaat«  individually  are :  ^7,  «,  a 
*«^,-  D-^S  r^-zrb,  artrufi'  .■aim' (-ha ggj- female 
or  the  Boats),  a  Ae-gwl ;  for  the  liuck,  more  distinct- ' 
ivtly,  Ibeie  are  several  terms;  ti^?,  ta'yiillt  ^^^i, 
"t^;  TSJy,  lair'  (more  fully  0M3  T-riS,  selr'  »i- 
'"',  i.e.  (haggy  male  of  the  goats);  TtS,  ttfjAY; 
"^^  fcdi',  is  ■  DoUectiTe  tonn.    Goats  wcr-'  rcsr jd  by 


the  early  patriarchs  (Gen.  xr,9;  xxxii.  14;  xxxvil. 
81),  as  by  the  modem  Bedouins;  end  in  later  limei 
they  also  formed  an  important  element  (in  all  thu 
billy  regions  of  Palestine)  of  agricultural  wealth 


Gust  of  Paleillne  tCapn  Uatn 
(comp.  1  Sam.  x;(v.  3;  Tant.  vi,  6;  Prov.  xxvii,  28) 
■ee  Ezelc.  xivU,  21).  They  were  used  not  onlv  for 
sacriHce,  but  also  for  food  (Deut.  xiv,  4 ;  comp.  Buck- 
ingham, ii,  67 ;  Robiiunn.  1,  842  ;  Wellsted,  p.  406), 
especially  the  i-oung  males  (Gen.  xxvii,  9,  14,  IT; 
Judg.vi,19;  xtii.I6;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20),  as  htill  in  the 
Eist  (Rnssel,  Al^r"'  ".  ^S)'  '^■"  ■°i>^  "t  fo^f  *" 
also  an  article  of  food  (IVov.  xxvii,  27),  being  more 
wholosomethan  that  of  sheep  (Pliny,  xxviii,  S3;  cnmp. 
Bochart,  llitroi.  i,  717j  Prosp.  Alpin.  Ra  Algypt.  p. 
229).  Goat-skins  were  only  employed  as  clothing  by 
pour  persona,  or  such  as  chose  to  wear  mean  apporel 
(Heb.  xi,  37).  They  were  generally  made  Into  water 
OT  wine  carks.  See  Botti.k.  Goat's  hair  was  often 
the  material  of  tenl-cloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxTi,  14  ; 
comp.  Delia  Valle,  Trm.  i,  206)  Arvieux,  iii,  2£6; 
Voiney,  i,  308;  Thevenot,  iii,  196>,  u  welUBormat> 
resses  and  bedding  (1  Sam.  xix.  13, 16;  but  see  on 
this  passage  KDll[ar.(Jiii«<.&U/.i7in-.ii,66  sq.),and  tn- 
quentIynt('loBks(l!olinFon.i,27!>).  »eoTE^T;  Boi.- 
btKH;  Clothihu.  The  goats  of  the  nomadic  Araba 
are  generally  hluck ;  but  in  Syria  (Russet,  ut  sup. ; 
Thevenot,  ii,  196;  Russe^jer,  i,  712)  and  Lower 
Egypt  (Snnini,  i,  829)  there  are  found  goaU  of  a  lurge 
•iur,  like  the  European,  with  hanging  ears  (often  a 
foot  or  more  in  length),  and  of  a  bright  red  color: 
this  species  is  called  Copra  i/nmbrira.  Whether  the 
Angora  goat  (Copra  .In^omuH  of  Linn.)  (see  llaswl- 

long,  soft,  silky  hair  is  n 


imlet' 


1  indii.'. 


IS  to  PhI( 


(Scbul»,  iMt.  V,  28,  will  have  it  found  on  Leba- 
non), is  undetermined;  it  is  possibly  that  referred  to 
in  Cant.  Ti,  6.  On  the  Mosaic  enactment  respecting 
the  cooking  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Dent,  xiv,  21).  nee  Km.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  Macedonian  (Alexander's)  empire  by  a  he- 
goat  (B-«-ri  ^^BX)  in  Dan.  viii,  6  sq.,  may  be  illns. 
tTdted  by  the  epithet  .£gean  (Aiyiii^if,  q.  d,  goat- 
men),  applied  to  tlie  Greek  colonies  on  thai  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (comp.  Juetin,  vil,  I,  7).  See 
Macedonia.  See  generally  Bochart,  llitrnz.  l,  703. 
On  the  Sytian  wild  goats,  see  Ibbx.     Cump.  Goat. 

Caul  (n^ri^,jo(*«'rv(*,  properly  a  rrdundant  part, 
i.  e.  flfxp,  Excid.  xxix,  13,  S2;  Uvit.  iii,  4, 10, 16;  iv, 
9;  vii,  4;  viii,  16,25;  ix,  10, 19)  is,  according  to  the 
.SeptuaginI  and  Vulgate,  the  jrenf  Wwo/ffa  fiwr,-  the 
margin  of  our  version  says.  "  It  seemeth  liy  anatomy 
and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  midnff."  The  word 
might  he  rendered  the  kilie  over  the  liver,  although  it 
makes  a  part  of  Ihe  liier  itself,  and  this  nppeare  to  >>e 
more  applicable  than  tlie  net  o>'er  the  liver,  termeil  Ihe 
lesser  omealnin.  See  I.ivek.  In  llos.  xiii.  8,  the  Kek 
word  rendrrcd  "caul"  of  the  heart  is  -liO  (woor'. 
literally  nclond),  and  means  the ^riraniium,  or  parts 
about  ^0  heart. 
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The  term  traiulitad  "  eaola"  in  lu.  iil,18  (a''e-<3d, 
lAtUnoi ,  UUriill}'  ntltittgt,  Sept.  iitirXoaa)  iraa  pei^ 
hapa  a  cap  uf  network  worn  b;  femdei.  The  caps 
of  aetwork  in  tbe  accampinyini;  wood-cat  ate  from  a 


ADdeDt  ABirraui  llair-aeu. 
n  tbe  Britbh  UuHum,  representing  aingers  and 


s  welconilug  SenDacberlb 
perhaps  not  in  a  eaul.     Tliere 
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.    SeeHB 
.>  to  the  true  meaning  in  thig  pusaige, 
vanionB  give  but  little  aasisUnce.     The  Sept.  : 

"fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added  originally  i 
gloea.  and  afterwarda   to   have  crept  into  Ibo  b 
Aqnila  has  nXnti^noc,  "  belts."     Ti.a  Targum  m 
\y  adopts  the  Hebrew  wonl  witbout  tmiiBlating  it, 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  vagnelj  render  it '  ^  their  oi 
menta."     It  occun  but  once,  and  ite  root  ie  not  t 
where  Iband  In  Hobrew.     The  Rabbinical  comnie 
tors  connect  it  with  }'2p,  liibbtti',  rendered  "embroi- 
der" in  Exod.  Kxviii,  89,  but  properly  "to  work  in 
squares,  make  checker-work."     So  Kimchl  (Lei.  s.  v.) 
explains  thtbitim  as  "the  name  of  garments  wronght 
in  checker- work."      Rashi  says  tbey  are  "a  kind  of 
network  to  adorn  the  bead."     Abarbanel  is  more  full ; 
he  deecrilies  them  as  "head-dresses  made  of  silk  or 
gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  boand  their  heads 
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Dients  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  necks.  But 
to  thia  Gesenius  Tery  properly  objecta  (,Jtia.  i,  209), 
as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn  l_Arcltaol.  I,  ii,  2, 
139),  who  renders  the  word  '■  gauie  Teils"  (Smith,  r. 
T.).  Others  understand  goUen  ornaments  appended  to 
brjids  of  the  hair  behind  (see  Kitto's  Dailf  lUtutra- 
fjM  in  loc.).  The  hair  of  Urientul  women  is  ntually 
divided  into  a  numlier  of  braids  or  treases,  which  fall 
down  upon  the  back,  and  to  each  of  which  is  added 
three  silken  threads,  each  charged  with  small  orna- 
ments in  gold,  and  terminating  in  amall  coins  of  the 
same  metal  (see  Kilto,  Ficl.  Bible  in  loc, ;  Lane,  Hod, 
£jF.i,69,60;  ii,409,«0).     See  OrNaurkt. 

Canaewajr  (n^Oia,  moOIuA'),  a  raised  way  (1 
rhron.  iiTi,  16, 11^),  or  stairs  of  wood  ("terrace,"  2 
Chron.  ii,  11).  In  these  passages  it  apparently  refers 
to  an  ascent  by  etepE',  or  a  raised  slope  between  Zion 
,  and  the  Temple,  which  in  aubsequent  times  was  ro- 
,  placed  by  tbe  bridjie.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  4,  it  is  called 
I  'T'V?  0'''y  '*').  •"  "  ascent."  In  moat  of  the  passages 
where  it  occurs,  tbe  former  word  signifies  any  public 
road,  and  is  tnnalated  "  highway." 

Canuln,  Nicholas,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bora  at  Troves,  in  Champagne,  in  1583,  and 
was  received  in  the  order  of  the  Jetiuits  in  le07.  He 
tuught  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  different  colleges,  and 
Richelieu  made  him  coufefsor  to  Louis  XIIL  He 
died  Julv  %  1651.  His  principal  work  is  Coar  Sainff 
(5  voU.  lamo,  Tkr.  Holy  Court,  tranal.  by  Sir  Ttaomaa 
Hawkins,  Lond.  1663,  fol.).  It  had  great  soccesB  from 
Iho  style  of  its  biographies  and  its  fervid  devotion. 
Fuller  has  adopted  much  of  its  strle  in  his  Holj  and 
Pnftuit  Slate.  Part  of  it  waa  transhiled  into  Latin, 
under  the  title  Aula  Jmpia  Hirodii  (Col.  lG4i,  8vo). 
He  published  alao  th  tloqutnfia  mrra  rt  kumima,  Itbti 
xvi  (7th  edit.  Lugd.  1651,  Ho) ;  SfmltaUca  jEgyptiorBit 
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Ifti;,  4lo).^Hoefe 
Cavalier  or  Cavallier,  Ji 

leaden  of  the  Camiurds  (q.  v.; 


a  (Pat. 


of  tbe  chief 

n  in  1679,  at 
iHiiame,  near  flisix,  in  i.angupaoc.  He  was  a  Prol- 
rstant,  und  in  tbe  persecution  of  1701  be  fled  to  Genn- 
vo.  When  the  insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  broke 
out  in  1702  he  joined  tbe  insur^'enLo,  and  soon  rose  to 
command.  With  incredible  skill  snd  success  he  kept 
up  the  wurfare  until  1704,  when  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Marshal  Villars.  He  then  became  a  colonel  in  tbe 
kiTig's  service,  and  waa  even  introduced  at  Versaillen. 
Afterward-  feeling  himself  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion, 
he  escaped,  and  subsequently  went  to  Great  Britain. 
Here  ho  published  his  Mmoint,  which  were  translated 
into  Englbh  (Dublin,  1726.  8vo).  After  having  com- 
manded  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  refugees  at  the  battle 

of  Atmanza,  ha  died,  tmvemor  of  Jersey,  in  1740 

Smedley,  HiU.  of  lie  S'farm.  Rtl.  m  FTa,u^,  vol.  Hi, 
chsp.  xxv;  Hoerer,A'oin'.fiia^.[7n^r(ifr,ix,379.      See 

Cavalllerl,  Giovaski  Miciielr,  an  Aaguttine 

monk  of  Lcmbard3-,  )>orn  at  Bergamo  aliout  the  end 
of  the  I7tb  century.  He  died  in  17S7,  leaving  behind 
him  as  a  monument  of  learning  and  induEtrr  a  work 
entitled  Ofrra  onmia  Uturgica  (Aug.Vind.  17B4,  B  role, 
folio),  containing  a  vast  mass  of  infurmatiDn  In  the 
Bha[ie  of  eommentarica  on  the  decrees  of  the  ■'  SacT«d 
Coni,-reEBtionofRites"at  Rome.— Hoefvr,  Aonr. ifii^. 
(IMrale,  ix.  S84 ;  Biot/.  Umv.  torn.  iii.  p.  41S. 

Cavalry.     See  Hobsb;  Cuakiot. 

Cavaailao.     See  Cahasilas. 

Cav«,  properly  rTJja,  mearai'  (everywhere  so  rm. 
dcred,  except  "den"  in  Isa,  xxxii,  14;  Jer.  vii,  1]  . 
"  Mearah"  [q.  v.],  in  Josh.  liil,  4);  oirqXn(oi'("den,'' 
except  in  John  xi,  88) ;  occasionally  lin,  rfcir  (llteraliy 
a  "hole,"  as  generally  rendered  ;  hence  a  crrtw.  JoI, 
XIX,  6,  etc.;  whence  the  name  HoaiTE,i.e.(n 
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,  e.  caKraoiu,'  Horokaim,  i.  e.  fnn ' 

IBOS,  i.  e.  piare  in  the  holUx),  or  ^IP, 
red  "hoK');  once  nina,  nwciiftiA', 
toes  seem  also  tt>  be  indiractly  deaoUd  ^ 
i^an,  fAiffiBim'  {rrjagu  in  the  rocks,  | 
"  CaaL  ii!i4;  Jer.  xKx,  16;  Qliad.  3),  wid : 
Tiym,  ^itJianX  QtfioHrt  through  which  a  Blrewn  ! 
0oVi[  "den,"  Judg,  vl,  2};  both  of  which  *re  cum- 
toiiBl  in  the  Greek  term  dir.)  ("  cave,"  Heb.  si,  3« ;  I 
"pl»cB"ofwater,  Jara«»iii,ll).     See  Dks.  I 

1.  Ai  wUaral  I'talara.^Tbe  geolugical  formation  ' 
ofSvTiaishighlj&TQraUB  to  the  production  of  caves. 
It  coniista  chiefly  of  limestone,  in  different  dHgree»  of 
iensilj,  and  abounds  with  luWerruneun  rivulets.  The 
tprio);!  inaujng  from  limeitooe  ((cnerttlly  coDtain  cm- 

Iv  of  free  carbonic  acid  Dpon  expoaure  to  the  air.  To 
Uie  erosire  effect  upon  limestone  rocki  of  Hatsr  charged 
■ith  this  acid  the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  bo 
uwtibed  {Knr.  itfUvpol.  arL  Geology,  p.  692,  6113). 
Ujny  of  these  h^ve  also  been  artillci.  illy  enlarged  and 
■da|rted  to  various  purposas  both  of  shelter  an<l  de- 
fence (Pa^,  Teit-BaJc  of  Gcoia^,  p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Pigi. 
Geop:  afVoL  p.  72).  This  circumstance  has  also  giv- 
en  Dceation  to  tlie  use  of  so  large  a  number  of  words 
u  ire  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  deiiote  naves, 
holei,  and  Bnaurea,  some  of  them  giving  names  to  the 
towns  and  places  and  their  neighborhood  (Gen.  xjv,6i 
iiixiri,21',  Deal,  ii,  12;  Job  HXit,6i  eomp.  Strabo.i, 
12;  iTi,77&,  776;  see  Burclihardt,  ^yrid,  410;  Kobin- 
Ho,  ii,  434:  SMnley,  Sinai  and  PahH.  Append.  §  66- 
71).    The  nioninafe  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk. 

soqnenllj  the  whole  region  aliounds  with  subterranean 
buliowi  of  different  dimensions.     Seme  of  them  are  of 

Epeaki  of  a  cavern  neur  Dainascna  capable  of  holding 
KW  men  (ivi,  p.  1096,  edit.  1707).  This  cavern  is 
shown  to  the  present  day.  Modern  travels  abound 
with  deaciiptions  of  the  caves  of  Syria.    The  Crusade 


le  local  tr 


;ting  th 


a  (Willi 

HlMod.  Ter.  Sate.-).  Tavernior  ( t'ojnjt  ife  Pfrge,  pjrt 
ii,  chap.  Iv)  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo  und 
liir  wbiih  would  hold  near  3000  horse.  Slaundrell 
has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rock; 
Ilia,  hi  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  200 
ovems  {TravU,  p.  168,  1d9).  Shaw  mentions 
meiDas  dent,  holes,  and  cavas  in  the  mountains  on  the 
•ea-coast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each  side 
of  Joppa.  An  innumerahle  multitude  of  excavations 
are  foand  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  round  Wudy  Musa, 
Tbkh  were  probably  formed  at  first  as  sepulchrea,  but 
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afterwards  inhabited,  like  the  tombs  of  Thebea  (Robin- 
sun's  Rftearcka,  ii,  529).  Other  excavations  octor  at 
Deir  Dubban  (ii,  S5S) ;  others  in  the  Wady  leading  to 
HbdU  Hanneh  (Ii,  395).  "  In  the  mountains  of  Kiil'al 
fbn  Ma'an,  the  natural  caverns  have  been  untied  by 
passages  cut  in  the  rocks,  in  ordarto  render  them  more 
commodious  habitations.     In  the  midst  of  these  cav- 

affi.rd  refiige  for  600  men"  (Bnrckherdfs  TrattU,  p. 
3SI>.  Almost  ail  the  habiUtions  at  Om-heis  (Gadara) 
are  caves  (Burckhardt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  system 
of  caves  exists  between  Bethlehem  and  llebroa  (Irbv 
und  Mangles,  p.  103). 

2.  Sci-iptural  Notleet.^1.)  Tho  first  mention  of  n 
cave  in  Scripture  relates  to  that  into  which  Lot  and  his 
tno  daughters  retired  from  Zoar,  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrjh  (Gen.  xix,  3").  It  was  some 
cavern  in  the  mountains  of  Moali.  but  tradition  has 
not  fixed  upon  any  of  the  numerous  hollows  in  that 
region.     See  ZoAn. 

(2.)  The  next  is  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the 
field  of  Ephron,  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the 
sons  of  Heth  (Gen.  Ixv,  9,  ID).  There  Abraham 
iiuriod  Sarah,  and  was  himself  afterwprds  buried; 
there  also  Isaac,  Rebekah.  Leah,  and  Jacob  were  bur- 
ied (Gen.  xlii,  31 ;  1. 13).  Tho  cave  of  Machpelah  la 
xaid  to  I*  under  the  Mohammedan  mosque  at  Hebron, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  called  the  Haram  ;  buleven 
the  Moslema  are  not  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cav- 
ern (UenJ.  of  Tudela,  Earig  Trav.  p.  88;  Stanley,  p. 
1 19).  The  tradition  that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs  is  supported  by  an  Immense  array  of  evi- 
dence (Kobinson,  RetiardKi,  Ii,  433-HO).     See  MacH- 


«hlcb  tl 

ultimaldy  cast,  is  not  known  (.losh.  x.  16,  27),  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  cave  of  Hakkedah  cun 
hardly  lie  the  one  to  which  tradition  bas  assigned  tho 
name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  9:i);  for,  though  it  is  not 

town  of'Makkedah,yet  the  situation  of  the  great  cav- 
erns both  at  Beit  Jibrin  and  at  Deir  Dubbin  in  neither 
ca«  agrees  with  that  of  Makkeduh  as  given  by  Euse- 
liiua,  eight  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (ReUind,  p,  885  ; 
Kobinson,  ii,  852, 397 ;  Stanley,  p.  211).     See  MaKKE. 

"*(":)  The  a 
avoid  the  pen 

according  to  tradition,  ia  an  immense  natural  caveni  at 

the  Wady  Khureitun,  which  puses  below  the  Frank 

mountain.     The  site  assigned  by  Kusebiua  to  Adullam, 

10  m.  E.  of  Eleutheropalis,  agreea  little  with  tbat  of 

this  cave,  whicli  in  amne  respects  agrees 

with  the  Scripture  narrative  tieiier  than 

the  neighborhtKKl  of  1>cir  Dubban,  ai- 

ugned  to  it  by  Mr.  .Stanley  (see  1  Sam. 


larly 


tii,  3,  4 


J,w 


Oivat  akag  the  Dppei  Joidan. 


BCphus,  AhI.  vi,  12,  3;  Reland,  p.  549; 
Irbv  and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robinson, 
ii,  176;  SUnley,  p.  259),    See  Adui.. 

(5.)  The  cave  at  Engedi,  which  af- 
forded  a  retreat  to  David  and  his  fol- 
lawers  (1  Sara,  xxiii,  29 ;  xxiv,  1),  and 
In  which  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul'a 
robe  (1  Sam,  xxiv,  4),  can  be  cicariy 
identiAed.  The  place  is  nnw  calleil 
'Ain  Jidy  by  the  Arabs,  which  means 
the  same  aa  the  Hebrew,  namelv. 
"The  Fountain  of  ihe  Kid."  "On 
ail  sides  Ihe  country  ia  full  of  cavenis, 
which  might  serve  as  lurking-places 
fur  David  anil  his  men,  as  ihey  dn  r<ir 
outlaws  at  the  present  day.  The  whole 
acene  is  drawn  to  the  lite  "  (Robinson. 
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ii,  203 ;  comp.  Lynch,  Narrative^  p.  234 ;  Stanley,  p.  ,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited,  the  in- 
296).     See  £n-gedi.  ;  habitants  have  foand  in  them  a  safe  retreat.    This  was 

((}.)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph-  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1837,  when  Safet 
ets  (1  Kings  xviii,  4)  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  destroyed ;  and  to  this  mode  of  retreat  the  prophet 
was  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  countr}',  in    Isaiah  perhaps  alludes  (Isa.  ii,  10, 19,  21 ;  see  Kobio- 


which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose might  be  pointed  out     See  Obauiam. 

(7.)  The  site  of  the  cave  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  9), 


son,  ill,  321 ;  Stanley,  p.  151). 

(4.)  Caverns  were  also  frequently  fortified  when  oc- 
cupied by  soldiers.     Thus  Bacchides,  the  general  of 


as  well  as  that  of  the  "  cleft  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  i  Demetrius,  in  his  expedition  against  Jud«a,  encamped 
(Exod.  xxxm,  22),  is  also  obviously  indetermmate ;  '  at  Messaloth,  near  Arbek,  and  reduced  to  submission 
for,  though  tradition  has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for   the  occupants  of  the  caves  (1  Mace,  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Jom- 

the  former  on  Jebel  Musa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  bv 'k.,.    j„#     ..  ^  is     xc^-    i  *u  •         i   ti    ^;l^^ 
.14.  *.  ^.  "^^   •-    pnu8,  Ant.  xii,  11, 1).    Messaloth  is  probablv  mjD12. 

hapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  com  petmg  summit  of  '  /o/>.v  i*"/'  '^'ttj 


a  c 


Serbal  to  one  or  another  of  which  it  mijrht  with  equal  'i,?*  °''  ^!^^  r?TP;  ^  ^*''?"'  l\^^  **  ^  Geaenius, 
probability  be  transferred  (Stanley,  p.  49 ;  Robinson,  1  ^  ^-  P-  9o7).  1  he  Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
i,  153 ;  Burckhardt.  p.  608).  See  Horeb.  The  cave  ??^  f "?  the /ohber-caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably 
of  Elijah  is  pretended  to  be  shown  at  the  foot  of  Mount  1°® "!* ,  \r"  /?  v  ^?™®  *®  ^®  fortified  cavern  near 
Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him;  and  a  hole  near  '  Mejdel  (Ma^dala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  Pi»r- 
the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  whore  he  lay  (Rob-  ^^^  »  yjf'^  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They 
inson,  i,  152).     See  also  Carmeu  |  *™  ^*^  ^^  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 

(8.)  In  the  New  Test,  are  mentioned  the  rock  sepul-  ^^^  (Reland,  p.  858,  675 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  331  ; 
chres  of  Lazarus  (John  xi,  38)  and  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii,  i^7  and  Mangle?,  p.  91 ;  Ijghtfoot,  Cent.  Choroffr.  ii, 
60);  the  former  stUl  shown  with  little  prolmbility  by  ,  ^^^  Kobin^on,  ll^  279;  Raumer,  p.  108;  comp.  also 
the  monks  at  Bethany  (see  Robinson,  ii,  100),  and  the  i  ^J^'  *'  ^f}  ?ee  Beth-arbel.  Josephus  also  speaks 
latter  a  disputed  question.     See  Calvary.  f  *^«  ^^^"^^  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in 

Besides  these  specUl  caves  there  is  frequent  men-  1 1*'8«  caverns,  presenting  no  prominence  above  ground, 
tion  in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the  I  ^«t  J>dely  extended  below  (Ani.  xv,  10, 1).  These 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  Phil-  l  ''"naitti  annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
iatines  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  11),  to  which  the  name  I  '*!*'*,  P"'  down  b}-  Herod.  Strabo  aUudes  very  dis- 
of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  Mukhm&s  (Mich-  j  ^»"*'"y  ^  this  m  bis  description  of  Trachonitis,  and 
mash),  sufficienUy  answers  (Stanley,  p.  204  ;  Robin-  I  ^e«cnbes  one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000 
son,  ii,  112 ;  Irbv,  p.  89).  So,  alfo,  in  the  time  of  Gid-  I  "?^".  ^^i^*^',^,**  '^5  ^  Raumer,  p.  68 ;  JoUiffe,  Trav- 
eon,  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites  in  dens,  i  ^f'  ***  ^^^'  *»/^)- .  ^<^V^^»  i^f^-  xiv,  16,  5)  reUtes 
and  caves,  and.  strongholds,  such  as  al>ound  in  the  ^^e  manner  m  which  one  of  these  cave^  occupied  by 
mountain  region  of  Manasseh  (Judg.  vi,2;  see  Stan-  ^?'l>^"»  ?'  '"tjier  msurgents,  was  attacked  by  sol- 
lev  p.  341).  ^^'*  '**  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 

'3.  t»es  o/Cires.-(l.)  Caverwere  used  a»  rftneZ/wy-    ^^J"<^^  ^^Y  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and 


places  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Syria.  The  Horites, 
the  ancient  inhHbitants  of  Idumaea  Proper,  were  trog- 
lodytes, or  dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports. 
Jerome  records  that  in  his  time  IdumsBa,  or  the  whole 


killed  or  thruct  them  down  the  precipices ;  or,  setting 
fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destroj'ed  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. TheFe  caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee, 
not  far  from  Sepphoris,  and  are  probably  the  same  as 


southern  region  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Ailah,  |  ^}^^^  which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  de- 
was  full  of  habitations  in  caves,  the  inhabitants  unn-  1  ^*'?*^®  of  Galilee,  fortihed  near  Gennesaret,  which  el^e- 
subterranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat ;  ^*>""«  ^^.V^^^  }-^^  "*^««  «>^  Arbela  (War,  i,  16,  2-4 ;  ii, 
(Comm.  on  Obad.  v,  6).  '^The  excavations  at  Deir  |  '^"'  ^»  tA?'^*  f  j^^^^'  '^^^^  description  of 
Dubban  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  wady,  leading  to    ""^^'^  ^7  ^^^'  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  words,  in 


Sjnta  Hanneh,  are  probabl}'  the  dwellings  of  the  an- 
cient Horites'*  (Robinson,  ii,  35.')),  and  they  are  pecul- 
iarly numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis) 


which  he  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having  made  the 
Temple  a  den  ofthieves,  atrq^aiov  Xytrraiv  (Matt,  xxi, 
13).    A  fortified  cavern  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 


(ii,  425).  The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to  J^^®"'  }^  **  mentioned  by  William  of  Tj-re  (xxii,  15- 
habitations  in  rocks;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiv,21;  |  ^1)  as  situate  in  the  countrj-  beyond  the  Jordan,  six- 
Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Obad.  8.  Even  at  the  pres-  |  ^^^  *^<>"5^  "J"^*  ^'«''"  Tiberias.  Ustly,  it  was  the 
cnt  time  many  persons  live  in  caves.  The  inhabitants  j  ^™ ,.'*'°lf "_  l'®_I  ®°!!*^  V!  "^"'l^/"  "!""^  **^.  *^® 
of  Anal),  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  all  live  in 
grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  (Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  t/ie  A  rob  Tribes,  p.  61).  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  peasants  still  live  in  caves, 
and  especially  during  summer,  to  be  near  their  flocks 


Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding-places  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  JoFephns 
himself  relates  the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the 
caves  of  Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 

_  John  of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  eu- 

(\Vilkiu8on'V>ra»i^7  'h  313)7'  Poior  families "livrVn  j  ^^e^vored  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
caverns  in  the  rocks  which  seem  formerly  to  have  l:een  ^**®  J'^^ ''  ^•**"«  »"  ^T®  °^  ^®"  ^^**  ^P*^"  ■"**  ^^^^'^ 
inhabited  as  a  sort  of  vilUge,  near  the  ruins  of  El  Brnj ;  '  nu^V*""  ^^  ,  Z"^*®*  ^®"  ^^^^^  **'"  ^^"^  "^^^  ***^ 
Fo  also  at  SUoam,  andintheneighiwrhoodofNaxareth.  P«"»ned  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or  from  wounds 
For  the  rock-dwellings  and  temples  of  Idumaea,  see  (Joscpnns,  War,  111,  8, 1 ;  vi,  9,  4). 
Petra.  (5.)  Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  ft>c^ 

(2.)  Caves  afforded  excellent  rtfupe  in  the  time  of  quently  used  for  other  purposes  more  or  less  akin  'with 
irctr.  Thus  the  Israelite-s  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6)  are  said  to  '  the  above,  such  as  stalls  for  horses  and  for  granaries 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  j  (Irhy  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  Again,  the  "pita"  spo- 
rucks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits  (see  also  Jer.  xli,  ken  of  in  some  of  the  foregoing  Scripture  referencps 
!) ;  Josephus!  Ant.  xii,  11, 1).  Hence,  then,  to  "enter  ,  seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  tcelis^  in  "  the  sides**  of 
into  the  rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  '  which  excavations  were  made  leading  into  varions 
the  caves  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  ii,  19),  would,  to  the  Is-  chambers.  See  Cistern*.  Such  pits  were  sometiine^ 
raelites,  be  a  ver}'  proper  and  familiar  way  to  express  '  used  as  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv,  52;  Ii,  14 ;  Zech.  ix,  11). 
terror  and  consternation.  Such  were  most  of  the  caves  See  Prisox.  Those  with  niches  in  the  sides  were  even 
noticed  above,  especially  the  strongholds  of  Adullam  occupied  for  buryinff-places  (Ezek.  xxxii,  28).  Manv 
and  Engedi.  {  of  there  vaulted  pits  remain  to  this  day.     The  cave 

(3.)  Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded  in  which  L'izarus  was  buried  was  possibly  somethinir 
refuj^e  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthqatkes  also,  !  of  this  kind.    No  use,  indeed,  of  rock  caverns   inor« 
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strikingly  connects  the  modem  uaages  of  Palestine 
and  the  ftdjacent  regions  with  their  ancient  history 
than  the  employment  of  them  as  tombs  or  vaults  (com- 
pare the  early  Christian  Catacombs).     The  rocky 
mil  of  so  Urge  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  for- 
bids interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  firom  the  rock.     The  dwelling  of  the  diemoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock  cav- 
ams  abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe,  i,  36). 
Accordingly,  numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Palestine 
and  adjoining  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  venerated 
both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  (Early  Trav,  p. 
36 ;  Stanley,  p.  14S),    Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  ev- 
ery probability  of  identity,  in  site  at  least,  may  be 
cUmed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  1S4 ;  Robinson,  'i,  S21, 
322;  ill,  95-97).     More  questionable  are  the  sites  of 
the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist  at 
.Samaria ;  of  Habakkuk  at  Jebatha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keila,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at  Bethel 
(Stanley,  p.  143,  149;  Reland,  p.  772,  698,  981;  Rob- 
inson, iii,  140).     The  questions  so  much  debated  re- 
Uting  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 
ny will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads.     But, 
whatever  yalae  may  belong  to  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets  with  the  very  re- 
markable rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepul- 
chral caverns  enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.     The 
sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with 
caves,  many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families 
(Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Maundrell,  p.  446 ;  Robinson,  i,  855, 
616,  539 ;  Bartlett,  Walit  about  Jerusalem,  p.  117).     It 
b  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the 
oonntry,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Biaundrell  remarks, 
the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  lera,  which  has 
pUced  the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves 
and  grottoes ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  oar  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  Peter's  denial, 
the  composition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Transfigu- 
ration (Shaw,  pt.  ii,  c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  Early  Travels, 
p.  479) ;  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tradition- 
ary cave-site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Car- 
inel  (1  Kings  xviii,  19;  comp.  Amos  iv,  8),  and  peo- 
pled its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with 
hermit  iuhabitanta  (see    Irby  and   Mangles,  p.  60 ; 
Reland,  p.  329;    Sir  J.  Maundeville,  Travels,  p.  31  ; 
Sandys,  p.  203,  Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  478;  Jahn, 
Ba>L'Arch,  p.  9;  Stanley,  p.  353;  Kitto,  Phys,  Geogr, 
p.  80, 31 ;  Van  Egmont,  Travels,  ii,  6-7),     See  Skpul- 

CIIRK. 

Cave,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Hckwell,  Leicestershire.  Dec.  30,  1637.  He 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
gradnated  A.B.  in  1656;  A.M.  in  1060.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Islington,  and  afterwards  he 
)*ecanie  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1679 
he  was  made  rector  of  All- Hallows,  London ;  in  1681 
be  received  a  canon ry  at  Windsor,  and  in  1690  became 
vicar  of  Isle  worth.  He  died  at  Windsor,  August  4, 
1713.  His  works  are :  1.  Primitive  Christianity  (Lond. 
1672 ;  and  several  times  reprinted — a  French  transla- 
tion, Amsterdam,  1712,  2  vols.  12mo) :— 2,  Tabulai  Ec- 
^uaMicce^  or  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers*  (Lond. 
1674;  Hamburg,  1676) :— 3.  Antiquitates  A postolico!,  or 
lieet,  Acts,  etc.,ofthft  Holy  Apostles,  and  Sts.  Mark  and 
l»kp.  (Lond.  1676  and  1684,  fol.;  also,  edited  by  Cary, 
Oxf.  1840, 8vo) :— 4.  ApostoUci,  or  the  Lives,  Acts,  ete., 
"/  ^  Contemporaries  or  immediate  Successors  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  (Lond.  1677,  fol. ;  also,  edited  by 
^»rjr,  Oxf.  1H40,  3  vols.  8vo) :— 5.  A  Disstrtation  con- 
(tniny  the  Government  of  this  Ancient  Churchy  by  Bish- 


ops, Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs  (Lond.  1683,  8vo) : 
— 6.  Ecclesiastici,  or  Lives,  Acts,  etc.,  of  the  most  em- 
inent Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  (Lond.  1682,  fol.) : 
— 7.  Chartcphylax  Ecclesiastieus,  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Tabula  Ecclesiastica(16S5,Svo):—S,  Scriptarum 
EccUsiasticorum  Ilistoria  IMeraria  a  Christo  nato  usque 
ad  Saculum  XIV  (2  vols,  or  parts,  fol.  1688  and  1698, 
Lond. ;  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1705  and  1720,  and  at  Ba- 
sle, 1741 ;  bent  edition  that  of  Oxford,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Cave  himself,  and  continued  by  Wharton 
(1740  and  1748, 2  vob.  fol.  The  Basle  edition  was  made 
upon  this).  Cave  was  a  very  credulous  writer;  desti- 
tute of  critical  talent,  ho  generally  took  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  and  Roman  Catholics  as  he  found 
them.  Jortin  calls  him  ^^  the  whitewasher  of  the 
ancients."  Yet  Dowling  is  justified  in  saying  that 
^*  Cave's  writings  rank  undoubtedly  among  those  which 
have  affected  the  progress  of  Church  hutory.  His 
smaller  works  greatly  tended  to  extend  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  antiquity ;  his  Unes  of  the  Apostles 
and  Primitive  Fathers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  four  centuries,  is  to 
this  very  day  the  most  learned  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  written  in  our  own  language ;  and  his  Hieto- 
ria  Literaria  is  still  the  best  and  most  convenient  com- 
plete work  on  the  literary  history  of  the  Church.  For 
extent  and  variety  of  learning  he  stands  high  among 
the  scholars  of  his  time,  and  he  had  taste  and  feeling 
to  appreciate  ancient  piety,  but  he  can  scarcely  claim 
any  other  praise." — Herzog,  ReaJUEncyldopd^e,  Sup-' 
plem.  i,  183 ;  Landon,  Ecdes,  Dictionary,  a.  v. ;  Hook, 
Ecdes.  Biography,  iii,  524 ;  Dowling,  Introd.  to  Ecdes, 
Hist,  (Lond.  1838) ;  New  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  vi,  137. 

Ca^^ton,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  in  1637.  Having  studied  at 
Utrecht  and  Oxford,  he  received  ordination  from  the 
bishop  of  Oxford.  He  ofiiciated  for  several  years  as 
chaplain  to  English  noble  families,  but  soon  became  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Established 
Church  that  he  left  it  to  become  pastor  of  a  Noncon- 
formist congregation  in  Westminster,  where  he  died  in 
1677.  While  a  student  at  Utrecht,  he  published  two 
dissertations,  entitled,  Dispuiatio  de  Versions  Syriaea 
Vet.  et  Novi  Testamenti  (Ultraj.  1657,  4to),  and  DIsser- 
tatio  de  usu  UngucB  HebraiccB  in  PhilvsTphia  Theoretica 
(Ultraj.  1657,  4to),  the  former  of  which  is  of  lasting 
value  for  the  historv  of  the  Syriac  versions.  Cawton 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  Orientalists  of 
his  time.  —  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccl,  Biog,  iii, 
526. 

Casalla,  Auoustin,  martyr,  was  bom  of  noble 
parents  in  1506,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Valladolid  and  Alcala.  Carranza  (q.  v.),  archbish- 
op of  Toledo,  became  his  patron ;  and  Cazalla's  tal- 
ents, under  such  patronage,  soon  gained  him  distinc- 
>  tion.  In  1545  he  became  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Ger- 
many. Here  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Luther  (after 
combating  them  some  time),  and  on  his  return  to  Spain 
in  1552  he  began  to  preach  reform.  His  mother, 
brother,  and  sisters  shared  his  religious  convictions 
and  it  i^  said  that  even  Charles  V  was  greatly  moved 
by  Cazalla's  piety  and  aiguments.  The  attention  of 
the  Inquisition  was  soon  fixed  on  the  Cazalla  family, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  emperor's  death  in  1558 
that  they  were  arrested  and  tried  for  heresy.  At  an 
auto  da  f6  in  May,  1559,  he  was  strangled  and  then 
burnt,  with  his  sister  Donna  Beatrice ;  his  brother 
Francisco  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  alive. — M^Crie, 
/list,  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  225  sq. ;  De  Cas- 
tro, Spanish  Protestants  (Lond.  1851),  p.  114  sq. 

Cecil,  Richard,  an  eminent  Evangelical  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  London,  No- 
vember 8. 1748.  His  early  life  was  bad — ^he  was  even 
a  profesited  infidel;  but  about  1772  he  was  converted, 
and  in  1773  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   In  1777 
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he  was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  at  Lewes ;  bnt  his 
health  failed  there,  and  in  1780  he  became  minister  of 
St,  John's,  Bedford  Row,  London.  In  1800  he  obtain- 
ed the  livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisham,  Surrey.  In 
1808  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  was 
compelled  to  visit  Clifton.  The  journey  did  not  much, 
however,  improve  his  health,  and  he  retired  in  May, 
1809,  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  died  August  15, 1810. 
**  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Cecil  as  a  preacher  were  im- 
mense. His  talents  were  eminent ;  his  eloquence  was 
impassioned,  yet  solemn,  and  sometimes  argumenta- 
tive. As  a  Christian,  he  was  habitually  spiritually 
minded ;  modest  and  unassuming,  he  never  intruded 
hb  capacities  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  He  was 
contented  with  doing  good  and  getting  good ;  and  his 
works,  though  few,  are  valuable  for  their  sterling  sense 
and  genuine  piety"  (Jones^.  They  are  collected  in  his 
Workg,  edited  by  Pratt  (London,  1811, 4  vols.  8vo),  of 
which  vol.  i  contains  a  Life  of  Cecil,  by  Pratt,  with 
Cecil's  Uiees  of  Bacon  and  NewUm ,  vol.  ii  contains 
sermons  and  miscellaneous  tracts ;  vol.  iii,  thirty-three 
sermons ;  vol.  iv,  Cecil's  Remaint^  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  writings  on  pastoral  life  and  work, 
as  well  as  on  various  points  of  practical  religion,  in 
modern  times.  There  is  also  an  American  edition  (N. 
Y.  1845,  8  vols.  8vo). — Pratt,  Memoir  of  Cecil  {  Jones, 
Christian  Biography^  s.  v. 

Cecilia,  one  of  the  so-called  saints  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Calendar,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Valerian,  her  hus- 
band, Tiburtius,  his  brother,  and  Maximus,  an  officer, 
about  A.D.  280,  under  Alexander  Severus,  probably 
in  some  popular  commotion  and  persecution,  since  that 
emperor  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Christians. 
The  legendary  accounts  of  her  are  not  worthy  of  cred- 
it. As  she  is  said  to  have  sung  praises  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  just  before  her  execution,  she 
is  regarded  as  the  special  patroness  of  church  music. 
*'  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  is  still  annually  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land by  a  musical  festival.  Handel's  **  Messiah"  was 
composed  for  it.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  celebrate 
her  festival  on  the  22d  of  November. — A.  Butler,  Lives 
of  Saints,  Nov.  22;  I^ndon,  Eccl.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Ceciliftnus,  bishop  of  Carthage  (A.D.  811).    See 

DOKATISTS. 

Cedar  (TI^M,  s'rez,  from  its  deep  root  or  compressed 
form ;  Gr.  Kt^po^)  occurs  in  numerous  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  authors  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term.  Celsius  (^Hierobof.  i,  lOG,  sq.),  for  instance, 
conceives  that  it  is  a  general  name  for  the  pine  tribe, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he 
considers  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  herosK,  or  **  fir." 
The  majority  of  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pinug  cedrus^  or  Cedrus  Libam  of 
botanists)  is  alone  intended.  This  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  which  uniformly 
(as  in  the  English  version)  render  the  word  by  Kt^pog^ 
cedrus ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  name  for 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  arz,  evidently  cognate  with 
erez,  1  he  following  statements  are  intended  to  be  dis- 
criminative on  the  subjecL     See  Botany. 

1.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  cedar  is  in  Lev.  xiv,  4, 
6,  where  we  are  told  that  Moses  commanded  the  leper 
that  w»B  to  l)e  cleansed  to  make  an  offering  of  two 
sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop ;  and  in  ver.  49, 51,  52,  the  houses  in  which  the  lep- 
ers dwell  are  directed  to  Ix:  purified  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. Again,  in  Num.  xix,  6,  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
commanded  to  sacrifice  a  red  heifer :  **  And  the  priest 
shall  take  cedar-wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet."  Here 
the  proper  cedar  can  hardly  be  meant,  as  it  docs  not 
grow  in  Egypt,  and  its  wood  is  scarcely  aromatic. 
The  variety  called /imipfr  is  evidently  intended,  the 
wood  and  berries  of  which  were  anciently  applied  to 
such  purposes.  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by  Pliny 
to  the  leaser  cedar,  oaycednu,  a  Phoenician  juniper, 


which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon,  and  whose 
wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit  of  thia  tree  was 
anciently  burnt  by  way  of  perfume,  especially  at  fu- 
neraU  (Pliny,  //.  A',  xiii,  1,  5 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  u,  568 ;  Ho- 
mer, Od.  V,  60).  The  tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia,  in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where 
the  greater  cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  likely 
that  the  use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  en- 
joined while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wildemesit, 
rather  than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  TYavels^  p.  <164  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  480;  Russell,  Nubia,  p.  425). 
See  Juniper. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  wood  of  the  ertz  was  applied,  aa  2  Sam. 
v,  11 ;  vii,  2-7 ;  1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  10;  vi,  9,  10, 16, 16, 
18, 20 ;  vii,  2,  3, 7, 11, 12 ;  ix,  11 ;  x,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xvii, 
6;  2  Chron.  ii,  8 ;  ix,  27 ;  xxv,  18.     In  these  passages 
we  are  informed  of  the  negotiations  with  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  for  the  supply  of  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon, 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  king's  palace : 
he  '*  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of  ce- 
dar f  '*the  walls  of  the  house  within  were  covered 
with  boards  of  cedar:'*  there  were  "  cedar  pillars,"  and 
*^  beams  of  cedar,* ^  and  the  altar  was  of  cedar.     But  in 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  likewise,  the  common  ce- 
dar cannot  well  be  signified,  as  the  wood  is  neither 
hard  nor  strong  enough  for  building  purposes.     Other 
kindred  varieties  of  trees,  however,  doubtless  existed 
in  the  same  localit}'  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
were  suitable  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  beauty  and  durability,  for  architecture.     Perhaps 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  pine-tne,  which  is 
known  to  grow  on  Mt.  Lebanon.     This  opinion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  Ezek.  xxvii,  5 :  "  They  have  made 
all  thy  ship-lx)ards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir ;  miey  have 
taken  cedar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee  ;" 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  tree  than  the  com- 
mon pine  would  be  taken  for  masts,  when  this  was 
procurable.     Also  in  the  second  Temple,  rebuilt  under 
Zerubbabel,  the  timl)er  employed  was  cedar  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezra  iii,  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv,  48 ;  v,  66).     Cedar  b  also 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  used  by  Herod  in  the 
roof  of  his  temple  (  War,  v,  6, 2).     The  roof  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jentsa- 
lem  is  said  to  have  been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Virr-in  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  ce- 
dar or  cypress  (Tf^'^illiams,  Holy  City,  ii,  2G2 ;  Quareami- 
us,  Ebtc.  Terr.  Sonet,  vi,  12;  Tobler,  BetkUhem,  p.  110, 
112).     See  Pink. 

It  may  here  also  be  remarked  that  the  STTiac  and 
Heb.  interpreters  generally,  at  Isa.  xli,  19;  Ix,  18,  ren- 
der the  word  teashskur'  (*l!lti"Kl?l,  literally  ertctness^^ 
translated  in  our  version  (after  the  Vulg.  and  Chaldee]) 
"box-tree,"  by  sAer&ti»-cedar,  a  species  of  cedar  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  up« 
ward  direction  of  its  branches  (see  Rosenmuller,  A  Iter- 
ihnmak.  lY,  i,  292).  Another  form  of  this  word,  ^ !]Tr  K , 
ashur^,  occurring  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  has  there  been 
mistranslated  in  our  version  by  **Ashurites,"  where 
the  clause  "the  company  of  the  Ashurites  have  made 
thy  benches  of  ivorj',"  is  literally,  *'thy  benches  they 
make  of  ivory,  the  didughter  of  the  rra^ur-wood,'*  i.  e. 
inlaid  or  bordered  with  it.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
various  readings  of  that  passage,  see  RosenmQller^ 
Schd.  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  The  most  satisf actor}'  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  that  of  Pochart  {Geoff.  Sac.  i,  iii, 
c.  6, 180)  and  RosenmQller :  "Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  box- wood  from  the  isles  of 
Chittim."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes  Corsica 
is  intended  in  this  passage;  the  Vulg.  has  "de  irsiTlis 
Itiiliae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-treen  (Plin. 
xvi,  16;  Theophrast,  If,  P.  iii,  15,  §  5),  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  nnderstood  the  art  of  veneer> 
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IdK  oood.  HpeciiUy  box-wood,  with  ivoi^,  toitolse- 
ihcU, etc.  (Virg.  Ae%.x.  137).  However, Celsius  (_Uif 
ni.i.»0)tBi  Sprangel  (aul.  Hei Herb.  i,2ej)  ideality 
the  dtrii*  wilb  the  Pinui  cedna  (LuiD.),  the  cedar  o' 
LcliiDon.     See  Box^bbe. 

ir,  on  the  otber  hand,  we  conBider  tome  of  the  ri 
maioing  pasuges  of  Scripture,  we  i»naot  fsU  to  pe 
nlie  that  they  rorcibly  apply  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanoi 
ud  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  only.  Thu9,in  Pas.  :cci 
12,  it  is  uid,  "The  righteous  shall  flonrieh  like  a  pain 
tree,  and  upread  abroad  lilce  a  miir  of  Lebanon."  Bi 
Eiekiel  (chap,  xsxi)  ia  justly  adduced  aa  giving  tt 


graphic  dcatriptioi 


I,  the  n 
;kbrated  tree  (comp.  Ho- 
.ii.frifi;  T,M7i  Horace, 
(M.  iv.  6).  The  other  principal  paaeaKea  in  which  the 
cedji  is  mentioned  are  1  Kin^a  Iv,  33;  2  Kinus  zix, 
«3;  Job  il,  IT;  Psalms  xxiJi,  6-,  lixx,  10;  civ,  16; 
c«kiii,9;  CaDLl.17;  v,  15;  viii,  »;  lea.  il,  18;  ix, 
1«;  xiT,8:  zxxvii,  24;  xli,  19;  illv,  14;  Jer.  xxii, 
7, 14, S3;  Eiek.  xvii,  3,  22,  S3;  Amoe  ii,  9;  Zeph.  ii, 
14:Zech.ii,1,2;  aiidintheApo«r)-pha,Ecclna,xxiv, 
13;  1,12.    See  Tree. 

The  conditions  to  be  fullilled  in  order  to  answer  all 
Ibe  descriptiona  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are  that  it 
tbmld  ba  tall  (laa.  Ii,  13).  apreading  (Ezek.  xxxi,  3), 
iboDdaDt  (1  K.ings  t,  6, 10),  fit  for  beama,  pillars,  and 
Writ)  (1  Kings  vi,  10, 15 ;  vH,  !),  masta  of  ships  (Ezek. 
XIiO,  5X  and  for  carved  work,  as  images  (laa.  xliv, 
14).  To  these  may  be  added  qualitioa  ascribed  to  c^ 
dar-wood  by  profane  writers.  Pliny  apeaka  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria  as  being  moat  esteemed 
lal  imperiihable.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  ahip«  were 
boilt  of  eedar,  and  in  Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  12D 
f«t  long  and  proportionately  thick.  The  dunbility 
ofcidai  was  proved,  he  sara,  by  Che  duration  of  the 
cedar  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epheaus,  which 
bid  lasted  400  year«.  At  Utlca  the  Leima,  made  of 
Nnmidbn  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178 
yean  I  (Pliny,  Hin.  .Vol.  xiil,  i ;  xvi,  40).  Vitmviua 
(li,  9)  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  oil  of 
cedar  (rDTnp.Joaephaa,.4nt.  viii,5,  2;  Sandys,  Tmctlt, 
p,  IM,  187).  The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  art,  ia 
swltoaipreaa  not  only  the  cedar  of  Lelunon.  but  also 
al  .Ueppa  the  PiHiu  lytvatrit^  which  la  abundant  both 

vill  apply  also  lo  the  Tkiijii  articalala  of  Mount  Atla.*, 
which  ia  called  by  the  Araba  d-arz,  a  name  that  led  lo 
the  mistake  as  (n  the  material  of  the  Cordova  roof 
frnm  ita  aimilarilv  to  the  Spanish  <Jnve  (Niebuhr, 
Doer.  Je  eArabU.'p.  131,  etc.,  and  Qiif,tioiu,  xc,  169, 
cle. ;  PliOT,  H.  .V.,  xUl,  11, 15[  Hay,  Wul  Barb.  c.  Iv, 
49;  Ge.'oiiiuB,  lia.  p.  148).  Beaides  the  Ireea  which 
Ivlong  to  (he  one  grove,  known  by  the  name  of  "the 
Cedira,"grovea  and  green  woods  of  cedar  are  found  in 
other  {wta  of  the  range  (Buckingham  Traetlt  aaumg 
titAriAt,p  468  F«g  Ct/elepirdia,  n  v  Syna  Ro  D 
wn.  new  ed.  of  Au  i,  64  B  rrkhard  Sgna  p  19 
Lnudon,  ArborHnm         340b      407     Ce  "       ' 

'iH.  i,  89;  Be    n   Oi     dt  arboniia 
cnv/crif,  ii,    62     65    66        Th    re 
mains  of  wiood  used  m    he  N  n       h 
Jialaces  ware  aapposed  by  La  an  lo 
1-e  cedar,  a  auppoa  tion    onhrmed 
Ihe  biBcripliona  wh    h  show  tba     h 
-^»ymn  kings   mpo-ted    eda    from     -v, 
Lebanon.    Thia  wood  la  now  pro  ed 
bymicroscop    exam  nat  on  to  be   ew    "1 
I  Uyard,  .Vn.  and  Bab  p  SsS   ij 
London,  Ktiup  p  2431)      See  F  It 
2.  The  modem     edar  op  Leh 
Iro^(  Is  well  known  to  be  a  w  d 
(pteadinB  tree  gen  ni  I    from  50  lo 
Mrmhigh  and  when  Bland  n^  s  n 
fily,  often  cov      ng  a  spac    w  th    t» 
branchea  the  diameter  of  wh    h  la 
nmch  greater  than  it*  height.  The 


I  very  iarge  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  being 
in  distinct  layers  or  stages,  and  the  distance 
they  extend  diminishes  aa  they  approach  the 
top,  where  they  form  a  pjTjmidal  head,  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  iU  height.  The  branchlels  are  disposeil  In 
a  flat,  fiin-llke  manner  on  the  branchea  (see  l^helby, 
ForeHTrta.p.  6-il).  The  leaTeB,produced  inCurts,are 
straight,  about  one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrt* 
cal,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The 
malecathinsaresingle,  Boliury, of  a  reddish  hoe,  about 
tLi'O  inches  long,  tcmiinal,  and  turning  upwards.  The 
female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather 
oml ;  they  change  after  fecundation  into  oval  olilon^; 
cones,  which,  when  they  approach  maturity,  become 
from  2}  inches  to  5  inches  long.  Ever;'  pari  of  Ihe  cone 
aliounds  with  resin,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  be- 
tween the  scales.  As  its  leaves  remain  two  yeara  on 
the  branchea,  and  aa  every  spring  contributea  a  freah 
supply,  thff  tree  is  an  evergreen,  In  this  resembling 
Dlher  members  of  the  fir  family,  which,  the  larches  ex- 
cepted, retain  Ihe  same  suit  for  a  year  or  jipwaTdn, 
and  drop  the  old  foliage  ao  gradually  as  lo  render  the 
"  fall  of  the  leaf"  in  their  case  imperceptiWe.  Aa  far 
as  ia  at  present  known,  the  cellar  of  Lebanon  ia  con- 
fined in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the  Lebanon  range  via 
ha    of         K        ha  R  wh    h  fl  wa       m  nee    the 
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nrore  la  >t  the  mry  npper  part  of  the  raUey,  about  IS 
miles  (torn  the  aea,  6000  feet  above  Ihst  level,  and  Iheir 
poeitiun  ii  moreover  above  that  of  all  other  srboraoaa 
vegeUtion.  B«lon,who  traveled  in  Syria  about  16S0, 
round  the  cedan  about  SB  in  number,  la  a  valley  on  the 
Hidea  of  the  mountaina.  Rauwolf,  who  visited  the  ce- 
dan  in  1674,  "could  tell  no  more  but  £4,  that  stood 
round  about  in  a  circle  ;  and  two  others,  the  branchea 
whereaf  are  quite  decayed  from  «ge."  De  ta  Roque, 
in  1688,  found  but  20.  Maunrtrell,  in  1696,  found  them 
reduced  to  16 ;  and  Dr.  Pococke,  who  visited  Syria  in 
1744  and  I-'IS,  diacnvered  onl)'  16.  "  The  wood,''  he 
saya.  "does  not  differ  from  white  deal  In  appearance, 
HOT  doea  it  aeem  to  be  harder.  It  haa  a  line  emell,  but 
ia  not  ao  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  b 
t-ommonly  called  ceddr,  and  it  also  falla  abort  of  it  in 
l>?HUty."  H.  Unurttne.  in  183S,  aaya.  "These  troea 
diminiah  in  every  aucceedin^  age.  There  are  now 
but  7.  Theae,  however,  from  their  aize  and  general 
appearance,  may  fairly  be  preaumed  to  have  existed  in 

aKe^>  long  since  past  there  still  remains  a  little  grove 
of  yellow  cedars,  appearing  lo  me  tn  form  a  group  of 
from  400  to  500  tree*  or  Bhrubs.  Every  year,  In  the 
month  of  June,  the  inhabilanta  of  Beahierai.  of  Eden, 
of  Kandbin,  and  the  other  neigblioriniit  vaileye  and  vil- 
lages, climb  op  Id  these  eedara  and  celebrate  maae  at 
their  feet."  Dr.  Graham  gives  the  following  meaa- 
urements  of  the  twelve  largest  cedani :  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  tnink  at  the  base  respnitivelj  40  (bet,  88, 
47,  IRi,  SO,  23},  28,  2ii,  33|,  20}.  22,  29f ;  the  largest 
having  thus  a  diameter  of  neaily  16  feet  (Jordan  (md 
tin  Rhimf,  p.  2e).  Within  a  few  yean  past  a  chapel 
h»l>een  erected  there  (Robinson,  Z.arrrA-1. p. 590, soil 
S  aniey,  5mii>  and  Pal.  p.  140).  See  Trew'a  treatisea, 
Coiror.  Libani  Hitt.unA  Apohigiade  adre  lib.  (Norimb. 
1757  and  1767) ;  Pnmy  Cyclop,  a.  v.  Abies;  Thomaon, 
fjnid  md  Boot,  i,  2A2  aq. ;  enpeclally  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
ihj  Nat.  Hittorji  Eatiea.  Jan.  1862,  p.  11-18 ;  and  Mr. 
Jessup,  in  the  Uoan  at  llomt,  March  and  April,  1867. 

Ce'drOS,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  rivulet. 

1.  Ci  Kilpi^  V.  r.  K,Jpci.)  A  place  fortified  by 
Cendebeus,  under  the  orders  of  king  Antiochut  <,Side- 
tes),  as  a  station  from  which  (o  command  the  roada  of 
■ludna  (1  Mace.  xw.  89,  41 ;  Tvi,  9),  It  was  not  far 
from  Jamnia  (Jabneh),  or  fTom  Azotus  (Aahdod),  and 
had  a  winter-torrent  or  wady  (i[(i)iuf)(iouc)  on  the  east- 
ward of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccal>ces  had  to 
rross  before  Cendebaua  could  lie  atuckcd  (xv'  " 
These  conditlona  are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modem 
Kaira  or  Kutrah,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plai 
low  tlie  river  Rubin,  and  three  miiea  sou th-weet  of 
(Ekron).  Schwan  (_Pa!eil.  p.  119)  gives  the  modem 
name  aa  Kadrun.  but  this  wanta  confirmntinn.  E 
(Itr.  Cach.  iv,  SOO,  note)  snggesis  TiU-Turmut,  fi 
rix  miles  farther  south.  The  Svriac  haa  l/ebron,  and 
the  Vulg.  Grilor,  which  aome  coiiipan  with  the  village 
Crdnu  (Kiloit^l.  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jrmme 
(Oyomail.  ■.  v.  Viei'iv  Gffdur)  aa  lying  ten  miles  from 
Dlopolla,  toward  Eleutheropolis. 

3.  In  this  form  I*  (dven  In  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the 
brook  Kidron  Cplp  Vm  =  "the  black  torrent")  in  the 
ravine  below  the  eaitern  wallof  Jcruxaicm  (John  xviii, 
1^.  Lachman,  with  codicca  A  and  D,  has  x'tpofipovt 
Toil  Kifixir ;  but  the  IJcc.  Text  with  B  has  rwr  K<- 
rpwi-ji.e.  "the  brook  of  the  r^iar^'"  (ao.  too,  the  Sept. 
in  2  Sam.  xv,  23).  Other  MSS.  have  the  name  even 
ao  far  cormptcd  as  rov  tiipov  (so  H).  ctdri,  and  ruv 
tiv^pcuf.  The  word,  howeier,  haa  no  connection  with 
"cedar."  In  English,  the  name  in  this  form  is  often 
erroneously  pronounced  (as  if  written  Krdron)  with  a 
bard  C.    See  Kidbum. 

Cel'lan  (KftDcVnlir.  Ciam\  a  per.on  named  fl 
Eadr.  T,  16)  aa  th«  family  head  ^n  connection  with 
Aietaa)  of  aixty-aeTen  laraelitcj  who  returned  from  I 


Babylon 


but  I 


le  Heb.  texta  (Ezra  li,  16 ;  Keh.  vii,  21) 
«  three  Heb.  words  employed 


CaiUng.    There  k 

in  the  Old  Test,  which  our  tranalalors  Dave  renderM 
"ceiled"  or  "ceiling."  1.  nun  (c*iip*aA',  to  cover  or 
ovtrlay,  aa  it  ia,  elsewhere  rendered)  occurs  2  Cbron. 
iii,  6,  where  it  ia  aaid,  "He  ceiled  the  greater  boose 
with  Hr-tree."  2.  ^BtJ  (aqjilnii',  to  icaaucoCoi  plank; 
elsewhere  rendered  "  cover,"  once  "  aeat,"  Deut. 
xixiii,  21)  occurs  Jer.  ixii,  14 :  "  It  ia  ceUed  with  w 
dar,  and  painted  with  vermilion."  Houaea  finished  in 
this  manner  were  called  "ceiled  bouses"  (Hag.  i,  4). 
The  "ceiling"  of  the  walla  itaelf  is  likewise  spoken  of 
(*Dp,  lippm',  1  Kings  vi,  16).  In  Eii^k.  xli,  16.  the 
word  rendered  "ceiled"  ia  C|''TTD  {ihaehiph',  from  be- 
ing Itnerd  lAn),  a  board  aim  ply,  uaed  for  that  purpoee. 
These  eeiiinira  were  adorned  with  oniaments  in  atocco, 
with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  ivory.  Oriental  houses 
appear  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  auch  aa  we  inhabit, 

ed,  and  the  floor  plaster  or  stucco,  the  walla  being  gen- 
erally wainacoted.  The  Egyptian  monumPnta  atill 
exhibit  elegant  specimens  of  painted  ceitinga,  no  donU 
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(rreatly  resembling  those  mentioned  in  the  above  texts 
(Wilkinaon's  Am.  Ef/^.l.  ii,  126).  According  to  Ur. 
I^yard.  in  the  ancient  Assyrian  houses  also  "  the  ceil- 
ings overhead  were  divided  into  square  compartments, 
painted  with  flowera  or  with  the  fignrea  of  anhnali. 
Some  were  inlaid  with  i\'ory,  each  comfartment  being 
surrounded  by  elegant  borders  and  mouldings"  (JV'ne- 
nk,  ii,  208).  The  following  remarks  are  from  Smith's 
IHel.  B.  V. :  The  descrlptioat  of  Scripture  (1  Kinfca  vi, 
9,15:  vii,S;  S  Chnm.  Iii,  6,  0;  Jcr.xxii,I4;  Hag.  i, 
4)  and  of  Josephus  (Ami.  viii,  3,  2-9i  xv,  11,  6)  show 
that  th*ceilings  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  oftlio 
Jewish  kings  were  formed  of  clear  planks  applied  to 
the  beama  or  joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  prot.a- 
lily  with  sunk  panela  (faTni/iarri),  edged  and  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised  or  other 
patterns  (j.1(tlifiii\oit  yXi^nif),  sometimes  painted 
(.Icr.  xxii,  14).  It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptun  and 
Assyrian  models  were  in  this,  as  in  other  lirancbcs  o! 
architectural  construction,  followed  before  the  Roman 
period.  See  Architkcture.  The  constrnrtion  and 
ilenigns  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
liulldings  can  only  be  CDSJectared  (Layard,  yinevtk.  ii, 
2GS,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  wails  tbemselve* 
answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (.Via.  aad  Bab.  p.  642;  Ferguason,  Hand-boat  of 
Arrbilrctarr,  1,  !l)l).  Examples,  however,  ate  extant 
"f  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painlpd  with  de%-ic«s  of 
a  date  much  earlier  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Of  theae  devices,  the  principal  are  the  guilloch<^  the 
chevron,  and  the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue, 
with  atnra,  and  others  l>ear  represcntnlirma  of  liinis 
and  other  emblems  (Hiiklnaon,  Anc.  Kgspl.  ii,  290). 
Tho  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  col- 
ora  in  Roman  house-pain  tlnic,  of  which  Vitrnviiu  at  a 
later  date  complains  (vU,  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
from  l^gypt.  whence  also  came,  in  all  probability,  the 
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n  in  Jeb 


16;  Wilkinson,  i.  19).  So 
also  the  dcsrriptiona  given  hy  Atbemeus  (v,  1961  of  the 
tent  of  Itnlemy  Philadelphua  and  the  aUp  of  Philopa- 
tor  (ill.  SIK).  and  of  the  so-called  sepulchres  of  the 
kin^aofSyria,  nearTyre,  byHaaaalqulat(p.]66).   Hm 
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|ainl-irork  in  ceiliagi  which  baa  been  described  is  I 
fooud  in  Oneattd  uid  North  African  dwellings  of  lute 
ind  modam  time.  Sbivr  describes  the  ceilings  of 
Uooriih  booses  in  Biibary  u  of  wsjnscot,  either 
"Tery  wtfnlly  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety 
«f  panels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  senilis  of  Che  Ko- 


Xadem  1%'plUii  CelUng  with  different  Colon, 
nn  Intermixed"  (Trap.  p.  208).  Hr.  Porter  describes 
tbii  ceilings  of  bouses  at  Damascus  an  delicately  piint- 
ed.and  in  the  more  ancient  hoDBss  with  "  arabeBqucs" 
HiampMaing  p.inels  nf  blue,  on  which  arc  inscriljed 
Tosei  and  chapters  o(  the  Koran  in  Arabic;  also  a 
tomb  It  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pan- 
elled and  painted  (Z^snuucu*,  i,  34,  37,  57,60,  23! ; 
amp.  Dent,  vi,  9;  see  also  Lone'a  Mod.  i^pt.  i,  37, 
BS;  Tbomson,  Land  and  Boot,  it,  671).  Many  of  the 
nomsin  the  Palace  ofthe  Moors  at  the  Albambra  were 

pittems.  The  ancient  Egvptians  used  colored  tiles 
in  theii  buildings  (Athen.  v',  806;  Wilkinson,  ii,  287). 
TliB  like  taste  is  observed  by  Cbardin  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  baautirul  specimens  of 
UMiic,  araliesqne,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilin.^ 
U  Ispahan,  at  Room  in  the  mosque  of  Fatimi,  and 
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PsDd  work  In  modBm  FgyplLin  Celling- 
al  Ardevil     These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
inound,  and  hoisted  to  their  position  liv  machinery 
{Chirdin,  Fi-gay,  ii,  JS4 ,  iv,  126  ,  v.i,  387  ,  Till,  40, 
plate  39 ;  Olearins,  p.  241).     See  HoDSE. 

CeUUer,  D-m  R^icr,  an  eminent  French  theoloei- 
an,  WIS  bom  at  BaT-lc-i>uc  in  1688.  He  entered  the 
order  of  St.Benedict  in  170S,  and  became  titular  prior 
of  Flavigny.  In  1T18  ho  published,  Apidogit  dc  la 
m/jrale  da  Perri  d»  CEgtitt,  rontrt  Jean  Barbtgraci 
but  the  work  of  his  life  was  his  Hwtnire  Gnrraie  da 
.lulnn  Sacrii  rt  EccUtiaitiqna  (1729-17G3,  23  vols. 
4tn) — a  work  more  complete,  and  perhaps  more  sccu- 
rite  than  that  of  Dapin,  alCbongb  Inferior  to  him  in 
the  inalyFis  nf  hooks.  A  new  edition  has  appeared 
(Piris,  18fiO-6,%  15  toIj-.  8vo),  with  additions,  bat  nn- 
fortnnatsly  thus  far  without  general  indexes.  The 
chief  snperiori^  of  Ceillier  over  Dnpin  lies  la  his 
treitmenC  of  the  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries.  In 
which  be  had  the  nse  of  Tillemnnt,  and  also  of  the 
Benedictine  editions  of  the  fathers.  In  the  Middle 
Arcs,  and  especially  in  the  scholastic  theology,  fbr 
wbieh  bo  had  no  taiia,  be  dues  not  equal  Dupin.  Ceil- 
lier died  Ko».  17, 1761.— flii^  UnictrtUt,  ».  v. 
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Celmsliarclue  (riifit,\iripxai,  keepen  of  the  iimd 
BcmeU).  a  cIbbb  of  inferior  officers  in  the  ancient  church. 
Tbey  had  charge  of  all  uteniils  and  precious  tliint^ 
laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository  of  the  church.  The 
name  t^etn^tkylax  is  used  in  the  same  sign  iJi  cation ; 
also  cAorfcpAjZiu.  or  cuiC'iB  arriipomni.  custodian  of  the 
rolls  or  archives  (Suicer,  naaunu,  ii,  971).     This  of- 

presbyter  and  sceuopbylax  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople 1  and  Soznmen  styles  Theodore,  presbyter  of  An- 
tioch,who  BuBered  miirtyrdoni  in  the  days  of  Julian, 
^u\aia  rib'  tti^ijXiuir,  -'keeper  of  the  sacred  uteo. 
sils."  He  was  put  to  deatli  because  he  would  not  de- 
livernp  what  he  had  in  his  custody.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  chartopbylax  iict~.as  the  patriarch's  sub. 
stitute,  excommunicating  and  licencing  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  sitting  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  ii| 
many  cases. — Bingham,  (ir^.A'ec/.  bk.  lii,cb.  zili,  S  ^> 
Sozomen,  Hill.  Hcci.  V.  ». 

Celeatitie  (or  C«lesti»^  I,  Pope,  a  Roman  liv 
tnrth,  was  elected  Pope  in  42i.  on  the  death  of  Boni- 
face 1,  During  his  pontificate  the  Council  of  Epho- 
sUB,  against  Nestorins,  was  held,  upon  which  occasion 
he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Eastern  churches.  He 
claimed  authority  and  primacy  in  the  Roman  See,  and 
sought  to  exercise  it  over  the  African  Church  In  vain. 
In  the  Nestorian  dispute  above  mentioned  he  wis 
more  succesBful,  as  Cyril,  in  order  1o  put  down  Nesto- 
riua,  accepted  the  authority  nf  Celestine  against  Iiini. 
He  left  thirteen  letters;  among  them  is  a  complaint 
ns  to  the  dre^s  of  bishop :  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
it  means  that  t^e  clergy-  should  dress  like  the  laity,  or 
should  abstain  from  some  special  tnnnent  which  soma 
had  adopted.  Ho  di^  March  25  (or  July  26),  492. 
CclesUne  Is  said  to  have  sent  Palladius  and  St.  Patrich 
BS  missionaries  to  Ireland,  Iwt  the  rtnry  b  ver}'  dimbt- 
fol.  It  is  not  clear  that  either  of  them  ever  had  any 
connection  with  Rome.  His  letters  are  preserved  in 
the  CollecHon  of  Council*.  He  is  counted  among  Iha 
saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome.— Sit^.  fJnv.  vii,  497  ; 
Cormenin,  Lieei  of  lit  Pnptt,  i,  79. 

II.  Pope,  originally  Guide,  of  Citti  di  Castello,  in 
Tuscanv,  studied  ttnder  Abelard,  and  succeeded  Inno- 
cmt  Ii  September  26th,  1143.      He  died  in  Marcli, 

III.  Pope,  a  Roman  named  lacinto  Orsini,  cardinal 
of  Ssnta  Maria,  was  elected  Pope  March  30,  1191,  lit 
eighty-live.  He  crowned  Henri-  V  and  his  wlfo  Con- 
stance, and  made  a  great  display  of  arrogance  in  doing 
it ;  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme  for  delivering  the 
Holy  Land,  on  wlilch  account  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Kichard  I  of  England,  and  fulminated  censures 
against  I^opold  of  .\nstria  and  the  emperor,  who  de- 
tained Richard  priiHinrr.  Ho  died  Januaiy  8, 1198. 
During  his  last  illness  he  proposed  to  transfer  his  pa- 
pal authority  to  cardinal  Colonna,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  cardinals  objected. 

IV.  Pope,  originallv  called  Goffmlo,  of  the  family 
of  Castiglione,  of  Milan.  Ha  wax  elected  Pope  Oc- 
tober 26, 1241,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  Novemuer  fol. 
lowing. 

V.  Pope,  originally  Pietro  da  Murrono,  was  Imm 
1215  at  Iscrnii.  With  a  few  companions  be  withdrew 
to  a  cavo  on  Mnnte  Majella,  where  he  lived  a  life  of 
extreme  ausleriti-.  After  a  time  his  disciples  multi- 
plied so  grcativ  that  he  was  induced  to  form  Uiem  into 
a  new  order  (csUed  firs  t  the  congregation  of  SI.  Dimium. 
but  subsequently  the  order  of  Celalin/i),  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  This  order  wss  conftrmed  liv  Gregory 
X  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  1274.  On  the  61h  of  July, 
1294,  he  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the  name  nf  Celen- 
tine  V.  He  proved  to  be  too  ignorant  of  the  world  and 
its  wavB,  as  well  as  of  litersture,  fcr  the  office  which  he 
was  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  undertake.  Feeling 
his  unfitness,  and  finding  that  many  abiiMS  were  com- 
mitted In  his  name,  he  r'signed  Dec.  11. 1294,  nml  re- 

I  tired  to  his  solitnde.    He  wM  cruelly  imprisoned  tiy 
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his  saccessor  Bonifiu:ef  who  detained  him  in  cnstody 
until  hia  death.  May  19, 1296.  Clement  Y  canonized 
him,  and  hia  day  in  the  calendar  ia  May  19. — Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  JJist.  i,  849 ;  Hoefer,  Ncuv,  Biog.  Genirak^ 
ix,  d4€. 

CelestineB,  or  Cot.estines  (I.),  an  order  of  bare- 
footed Minorites  (see  Discalceati)  ;  (II.)  &  monastic 
order,  so  called  from  the  founder,  JPietro  de  Murrone, 
afterwards  Celestine  V,  in  1254.  After  his  death  his 
order  made  great  progress,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  like- 
wise in  France,  whither  the  then  general,  Peter  of  Ti- 
voli,  sent  twelve  religious,  at  the  request  of  king  Phil- 
ip the  Fair,  who  gave  them  two  monasteries,  one  in 
the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  in  the  forest  of 
Compeigne,  at  Mount  Chartres.  This  order  had  at  one 
time  200  monasteries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany^  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  had  alxmt  ninety-six  con- 
vents in  Italy,  and  twent^'-one  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  priories.  Th|ir  Constitutions  consisted  of 
three  parts :  the  first  refers  to  the  provincial  chapters 
and  the  election  of  superiors ;  the  second  contains  the 
regular  observances ;  and  the  third,  the  visitation  and 
correction  of  the  monks.  The  rule  required  the  Ce- 
lestlnes  to  rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  mat- 
ins; to  eat  no  flesh  except  when  in  sickness;  to  fast 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  Easter  to  the  feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  from  that 
feast  to  Easter,  every  day.  Iheir  dress  was  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapulary ;  in  the  choir, 
and  out  of  the  monastery,  a  bluck  cowl  with  the  ca- 
puche ;  shirts  of  serge.  The  order  is  decayed ;  in  Ita- 
ly a  few  monasteries  survive.     See  Fbanciscams. 

CelestiuB.    See  Ccblestius. 

Celibacy  (calihatus^  Lat.  cedebs  or  caleht,  unmar- 
ried, derived  by  some  Roman  writers  from  oaU  beati- 
tudo,  the  blessedness  of  heaven),  the  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  unmarried  persons. 

I.  In  the  Scripture. — Under  the  Mosr.ic  law,  priests 
were  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  marry.  The 
priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the  descendants  of  one 
family,  and  consequently  involved  even  an  obligation 
to  marry.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  passages  in  which  an 
unmarried  life,  voluntarily  assumed,  is  commended,  un- 
der certain  circumstances  (Matt,  xix,  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii, 
1  85).  But  no  passage  in  the  N.  T.  can  be  interpreted 
into  a  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  from  which  we  may  infer  the  contrary*.  One 
of  the  twelve,  Peter,  was  certainly  a  married  man 
(Matt,  viii,  14),  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the 
others  were  also  married.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  was  alro  a  married  man  (Acts  xxi,  9) ;  and 
if  our  Lord  did  not  require  celibacy  in  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  thought  indispensable  in 
their  successors.  Paul  says,  "Let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife*'  (1  Cor.  vii,  2);  and  that  marriage  is 
honorable  in  all  (Heb.  xiii,  4),  without  excepting  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  offices  of  religion.  He 
expressly  says  that  "a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii,  2) ;  and  he  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion concerning  elders,  priests,  and  deacons.  When 
Aquila  traveled  aliout  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  not 
only  married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied  him 
(Acts  xviii,  2) ;  and  Paul  insists  that  he  might  have 
clrtimed  the  privilege  *'  of  carrying  alxiut  a  sister  or 
wife  (1  Cor.  ix,  5),  as  other  apostles  did."  The  "for- 
bidding to  marry"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8)  is  mentioned  as  a 
character  of  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  times. 

II.  In  the  Early  Church. — At  an  early  period  virgin- 
ity came  to  l)e  held  in  honor  in  the  Church.  Several 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Matt,  xix,  10,  12  ;  1  Cor. 
vii,  7,  38)  in  which  roluntary  virginity  for  "the  king- 
dom of  heaven's"  sake  is  commended  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  interpreted  as  favoring  asceticism 
and  as  depreciating  marriage.  ^Toreover,  in  the  old  j 
Pagan  times  celibacy  had  been  held  in  honor  (c.  g.  the 


Vestal  Virgins).  Wherever  dualistic  ideas  of  a  good 
and  evil  principle,  and  of  matter  as  the  seat  of  evil, 
prevailed,  there  it  was  natural  that  ascetic  notions  of 
virginity  should  arise.  An  undue  regard  for  virgin- 
ity, and  corresponding  depreciation  of  marriage,  began 
to  appear  strongly  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  reached  their  height  in  the  fourth.  Few  of 
the  so-called  fathers  escaped  from  extravagant  notions 
and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  in  fact,  their  errors  here 
have  done  more,  perhaps,  tlian,  any  other  cause  to 
weaken  their  authority  as  guides  for  the  Church  (see 
Taylor,  Ancient  Christianitif^  ]:af  sim).  But  no  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  known  in  the  Church  im* 
mediately  following  the  apostolic  age.  Bingham  col- 
lects the  facta  carefully  (Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  v)  to 
the  following  effect.  In  the  age  immediately  Fucceed- 
ingthat  of  the  apostles  we  read  of  the  wives  of  Valens, 
presbyter  of  Philippi  (Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  PhiUp.  ii,  11), 
of  Choeremon,  bishop  of  Nilus  (Euseb.  vi,  c.  42),  of  No- 
vatus,  presbyter  of  Carthage  (Cyprian,  Ep,  49),  of  C^-p- 
rian  himself,  of  Cascilius,  who  converted  him  (Pont 
Vit.  Cyp.),  and  of  several  other  bishops  and  presbyters. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy  that 
married  persons  promised  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  wives  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  ordination. 
The  history  of  Novatus  distinctly  proves  the  contrary*. 
He  was  accused,  long  after  he  was  a  presbyter,  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  miscarriage  of  his  wife  by  a  passionate 
blow.  In  fact,  throuf>hont  the  first  three  centuries  we 
reed  of  no  enforced  celibacy.  Chi^'sostom  expressly 
combats  the  notion  that  the  clerg}%  peculiarly,  were 
required  to  live  unmarried  (Fp.l  cut  Cor. :  Bom. XIX 
ad  1  Cor.  vii,  1).  But  the  fir^t  step  towards  clerical 
celibacy  was  taken  in  the  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. "Yet  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  third 
centur}'  there  were  many  clerg}'men  in  the  Catholic 
Church  who  were  married  a  second  time.  This  ep- 
pears  from  the  accusation  of  Tertnllian,  who  asks  tlie 
Catholics,  with  Montanistic  indignation :  *  Quot  enim 
et  h'tgami  prtfrident  apud  vos^  insuliautes  utique  apof- 
toiof  .  .  .  Diffomui  tinffuisf  digamua  ojftrtf  Second 
marriage  thus  seems  to  him  to  ditiqualify  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Hippolytns,  in  the  Philonphoumena, 
reproaches  the  Koman  bishop  Callistus  with  admit- 
ting to  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  office  those  who  were 
married  the  second  and  even  the  third  time,  and  allow- 
ing the  clergy  to  marry  after  having  been  ordained. 
The  next  step  was  the  di-  ai  proval  of  even  one  mar- 
riage for  the  clergy,  but  not  yet  the  prohibition  of  it. 
The  priesthood  and  marriage  became  more  and  more 
incompatible  in  the  prevailing  view.  The  Montanista 
shared  in  this  feeling ;  among  the  oracles  of  the  proph- 
etess Prisca  is  one  to  the  effect, '  Only  a  holy  (that  is, 
an  unmarried)  minister  can  administer  in  holy  things.' 
Even  those  fathers  who  were  married,  like  the  presby- 
ter TertuUian  and  the  bishop  Gregor}'  of  Nyssa,  gave 
decided  preference  to  virginity.  The  apostolical  con- 
stitutions and  some  provincial  councils  accordingly 
prohibited  priests  not  only  from  marr}'ing  a  widow,  or 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  slave,  and  from  second  mar- 
riage, but  also  from  contracting  marriage  after  ordina- 
tion. The  Synod  of  Ancyra,  in  814,  allowed  it  to  dea- 
cons, but  only  when  they  expressly  stipulated  for  it 
before  taking  orders.  The  rigoristic  Spanish  CouncQ* 
of  Elvira  (Illiberis),  in  805,  went  farthest.  It  appears 
even  to  have  forbidden  the  continuance  of  nuptial  in- 
tercourse after  consecration  upon  pain  of  deposition" 
(Schaff,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  96). 

Phileas,  bishop  of  Thumis,  and  Philoromus,  had  both 
wife  and  children,  and  were  on  that  account  urged  by 
the  heathen  magistrate  to  deny  the  faith  and  save  them- 
selves (Euseb.  lib.  vi,  cap.  42 ;  lib.  viii,  cap.  9).  Ense- 
bius  (iv,  28)  tells  us  how  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnossns, 
in  Crete,  being  desirous  to  enforce  celibacy,  was  re- 
buked by  Pionj'sius,  bishop  of  Corinth.  In  the  great 
Council  of  Nicoea  it  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  to 
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that  effect,  bnt  PapluiQtia?,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  him- 
self unmairied,  resolutely  withstood  it  as  an  innova- 
tion, declared  that  marriage  is  honorable  '^  in  all  men/' 
and  desired  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church 
should  continue  to  be  observed,  viz.  that  those  who  be- 
fore ordination  were  unmarried  should  continue  to  be 
BO  (Socrates,  H,  £:.  i,  11 ;  Sozomen,  H,  E.  i,  28).  The 
only  reply  which  Bellarmine  and  Valesius  f^ive  to  this 
stttement  is  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  tho  historians;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Thomassin,  who,  cautious 
and  judicious  as  he  is,  scruples  not  to  say  that  Socrates 
and  Sozomen  are  not  such  irreproachable  writers,  nor 
of  snch  weight,  that  we  need  believe  their  word  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  In  opposition  to  all  this, 
Koman  writers  allege  the  testimon}*  of  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome,  and  the  tenth  canon  of  Ancyra,  which  forbids 
deacons  who  did  not,  at  ordination,  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  marry,  to  do  so  afterwards.  But  all  these  tes- 
timonies are  subsequent  to  the  third  century ;  and  the 
Conncil  of  Gangra,  held  probably  about  379,  long  after 
that  of  Ancyra,  anathematizes  those  who  separate  from 
the  communion  of  a  married  priest :  ^^Si  quU  ditcemU 
pretiMfterum  conjugitum^  tanquam  oecasione  nuptianim 
quod  offerre  non  debeat  et  ab  ejus  oblatime  ideo  ee  dbsii- 
M<,  ofuahaaa  sU"  (Canon  iv).  See  Wilson,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Ae  Apostolic  Father$  (Liverpool,  1846),  p.  178 
flq. ;  and  the  article  Eustatuius. 

Ill,  In  the  Church  of  Rome, — Siricios,  bishop  of  Rome 
(A.D.  385),  decided  against  the  Canon  of  Gangra  {ad 
HitMr.  Tarraconengem^  ep.  i,  c.  7,  in  c.  3,4,dist.  Ixxxii), 
asserting  that  the  reason  why,  in  the  0.  T.,  priests 
▼ere  allowed  to  marry,  was  because  they  could  be  taken 
only  from  the  tribe  of  LevL  He  argued,  therefore, 
as  no  such  tribal  limitation  exists  in  the  Christian 
Church,  that obacoena cup'dkatea  (}.  e.  marriage)  are  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  office.  The  Koman  bish- 
ops after  Siricius  adhered  to  hia  thoory,  and  the  Church 
fcenerally  seems  to  have  followed  them  (Decretals  of  In- 
nocent I,  A.D.  404, 405,  c.  4-6,  dist.  xxxi ;  of  Leo  1, 446- 
458,  in  c.  i,  dist.  xxxii ;  c.  10,  dist.  xxxi,  etc. ;  Cone. 
Carth.  ii,  A.D.  390,  c.  2,  in  c.  3,  dist.  xxxi ;  c.  3,  dist. 
Ixxxiv ;  Cone.  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  3,  in  c.  13,  dist 
xsxii ;  c.  4,  dist.  Ixxxiv,  etc.).  The  prohibition  ap- 
plied at  first  only  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  subdeacons  were  pro- 
hibited marriage  ^her  ordination  (Leo  I,  A.D.  44'>,  in 
c  1,  diat.  icxxii ;  /Gregory  I,  A.D.  591-94,  in  c.  1,  dist. 
xxxi ;  c.  2,  dist^'  xxxii ;  Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  89, 
in  c  19,  dist.  x^xiv,  etc.).  The  clergy  of  the  minor 
orders  were  allowed  to  marry  once,  but  not  with  wid- 
ows (Cone  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  3,  in  c.  18,  dist.  xxxii ; 
Greg.  I,  A.iy.  601,  in  c  3).  The  civil  law  confirmed 
these  regulations,  enacting  that  married  persons,  or 
SBch  as  ha4  children  or  grandchildren,  should  not  be 
ch«9€n  as/ bishops.  It  was  farther  enjoined  by  the 
civU  law  that  all  marriages  of  higher  clergy  after  their 
ordination  should  be  held  as  invalid,  and  the  children 
of  sach  marriages  illegitimate  (Uerzog,  HeaUEncykh- 
pddk,  Tu,  772). 

For  centuries  this  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  a  subject  of  constant  struggle  within  the 
Charch.  Unnatural  crimes  abounded  among  the  cler- 
fSy\  tbftir  office,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
9«emtA  'to  be  held  as  a  license  for  excess  (Neander, 
Ckurd  Higtory^  iv,  94).  Many  priests  lived  openly  in 
wedlockl  although  the  councils  were  always  issuing 
n^w  orders  against  them.  **  Popes  Leo  IX  (1048- 
l(^)aihd  Nicolas  II  (1058-1061)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of  any 
^iritoal  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Alex- 
ander II  (1061-1073)  decreed  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  attend  a  mam  celebrated  by  a  priest  ha  v- 
ing  a  ivife  or  concubine.  This  decision  was  renewed  by 
Gregory-  YII  (Hildebrand)  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that  every  layman 
who  shikild  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  mairiKl  priest  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that 


'  every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in  concubinage 
should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  tho  most  vi- 
olent opposition  in  all  countries,  but  Gregory  succeed- 
ed in  carr}'ing  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and, 
though  individual  instances  of  married  priests  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  since  continued  both  in  theory'  and 
practice"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  Nevertheless,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  question  came  up ;  and  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (1545-1563)  several  bishops,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  favored  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  not 
withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those  that  rightly 
ivayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  thus  finally 
and  forever  imposed  on  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Those  who  have  only  received  tho 
lower  kinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  resigning 
their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sub-deacon,  a  pa- 
pal dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries  « 
incurs  excommunication,  and  is  incapalde  of  any  spir- 
itual function.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  become  a 
priest,  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that 
he  separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  her  free  will 
consent  to  the  separation,  and  enter  a  religious  order, 
or  take  the  vow  of  chastity  {sets,  xxiv,  c:m.  ix).  It 
ia  a  question  amoni;  divines  of  the  Roman  communion 
whether  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  clerks  be  of  divine 
right,  i.  e.  whether  marriage  is  by  holy  Scripture  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy,  or  whether  it  is  only  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  binding  on  each  clerg^-man  in 
consequence  of  the  vow  to  that  effect  voluntarily  made 
at  hia  ordination.  Their  best  and  most  moderate  writ- 
ers maintain  the  second  view. 

IV.  In  the  Greek  Chtrch.—lhe  Greek  Church  has 
never  adopted  the  law  of  celibacy  absolutely  for  all  its 
clergy,  but  adheres,  in  substance,  to  the  ancient  canon 
law.  The  Council  in  TruUo  (A.D.  692)  enacted  that, 
choutrh  bishops  may  observe  celibacy,  yet  presbyters 
and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives  (c.  14 ;  Cone. 
Chalc.  A.D.  451,  c.  3,  6,  12,  13,  48;  Cone.  Trullan, 
A.D.  692,  can.  7, 13).     In  the  Russian  Church,  a  par- 

'  ish  priest  miusi  be  married  before  ordination ;  if  he 
loses  his  wife,  he  generally  enters  a  monastery ;  or,  if 
he  marries  again,  he  lays  aside  his  priestly  functions 
(Neile,  Voicet  from  the  Eatt^  p.  58).  Celibacy  is  to 
this  day  enjoined  upon  the  bishops,  who  are  therefore 
generally  chosen  from  the  monks,  or  from  widowed 
presbyters ;  but  as  to  the  lower  clergy,  while  the  can- 
ons  forbid  the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and  sul>- 
deacons,  afier  ordinal  on,  they  do  not  forbid  the  ordina- 
tion of  married  men,  nor  require  them  to  abstain  from 
the  conversation  of  their  wives.  In  the  Armenian 
Church  marriage  is  imperative;  an  unmarried  man 
cannot  be  ordained ;  but  he  cannot  marry  again.  The 
Vartabeds  (regulars),  on  the  other  hand,  take  tho  vow 
of  celibacy,  live  in  convents,  and  from  their  ranks  the 
bishops  are  chosen  (Dwiizht,  in  Coleman*s  Andent 
Chriatianityj  ch.  xxvii,  §  2) ;  and  the  Romish  Church 
allowed  this  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Maronites,  etc. 
who  united  with  her  (Benedict  XIV,  in  the  con^tit. 
EUi  PaUorcdis  of  May  26, 1742  [^BuUar.  Magn.  ed.  Lux- 
emb,  t.  xvi,  fol.  100,  and  his  Eo  quamvis  tempore.  May 
4,  1745,  t.  xvi,  6,  296]).  The  priests  of  the  united 
Greek  Church  have  received  permission  from  the  popes 
to  continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  conse- 
cration, but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from 
their  wives  three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass. 
There  have  been  discussions  in  the  Roman  Church  even 
in  regard  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marriages  among 
the  Copts  and  Greeks  entered  into  after  ordination  (seo 
BuUar,  Magn.  t.  xviii,  p.  67).  "  The  Greek  Church 
differs  from  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higher  standard  of 
marriage,  but  only  by  a  closer  adherence  to  earlier 
usage,  and  by  less  consistent  application  of  the  ascetic 
principle.  It  is  in  theory  as  remote  fh)m  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  as  the  Latin  iS|  and  ap« 
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proaches  it  only  in  practice.  It  sets  virginity  far  above 
marriage,  and  regards  marriage  only  in  its  aspect  of 
negative  utility.  In  the  single  marriage  of  a  priest  it 
sees,  in  a  measure,  a  necessary  evil — at  best  only  a  con- 
ditional good,  a  wholesome  concession  to  the  flesh  for 
the  prevention  of  immorality— and  requires  of  its  high- 
est office-liearers  total  abstinence  from  all  matrimonial 
intercourse.  It  wavers,  therefore,  between  a  {lartial 
permission  and  a  partial  condemnation  of  priestly  mar- 
riage" (Schaflr,  CA/ircA  Hiitory,  ii,  §  60). 

V.  Since  the  i2^/ormation.— The  evils  brought  upon 
the  Church  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  formed  one 
cause  of  the  movement  towards  reform  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  16th  centur}'.  The  leading  Reformers 
dsclured  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  unfound- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance 
of  God,  and  the  spell  was  finally  broken  b}'  the  mar- 
riage of  Luther  with  Catharine  Bora.  His  example 
w^as  soon  widely  followed ;  and  his  writings,  and  those 
of  his  coadjutors,  soon  put  an  end  to  celibacy  among 
all  the  reforming  clergy  (comp.  Luther,  ErmcOmung  an 
k.iiserl,  Alaj.  1520,  etc.;  De  Votis  Afonatticii).  Calvin 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  evil  of  clerical  celibac}*,  as  de- 
I  vcloped  among  the  Romanist<i :  "  With  what  impunity 
I  fornication  rages  among  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark; emboldened  by  their  polluted  celibacy,  they 
have  become  hanlened  to  ever}'  crime.  Yet  this  pro- 
hibition clearly  shows  how  pestilent  are  all  their  tra- 
ditions, since  it  has  not  only  deprived  the  Church  of 
upright  and  able  pastors,  but  has  formed  a  horrible 
gulf  of  enormities,  and  precipitated  many  souls  into 
the  abyss  of  despair.  The  interdiction  of  marriage  to 
priests  was  certainly*  an  act  of  impious  tyranny,  not 
only  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  variance  with 
ever}'  principle  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  on 
no  account  lawful  for  men  to  prohibit  that  which  the 
Lord  had  left  free.  Secondly,  that  God  had  expressly 
provided  in  his  Word  that  this  liberty  should  not  be 
infringed,  is  too  clear  to  require  much  proof  (/n- 
gtiiutes,  iv,  12,  13).  The  Protestant  Confessions  of 
Faith  generally  tonch  on  the  subject  more  or  less  di- 
rectly :  e.  g.  tlie  Augsburg  Confession  has  a  long  arti- 
cle (xxiii)  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  extract  a 
passage :  **  Matrimony  v^,  moreover  declared  a  lawful 
and  honorable  estate  by  the  laws  of  your  imperial  maj- 
esty, and  by  the  code  of  every  empire  in  which  justice 
and  law  prevailed.  Of  late,  however,  innocent  sub- 
jects, and  especially  ministers,  are  cruelly  tormented 
on  account  of  their  marriage.  Nor  is  such  conduct  a 
violation  of  the  divine  laws  alone;  it  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  apostle  Paul 
denominates  that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids 
marriage  (1  Tim.  iv,  1,3);  and  Christ  says  (John  viii, 
44),  *The  devil  is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.' 
For  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  devils 
which  forbids  marriage  and  enforces  the  prohibition 
by  the  shedding  of  blood."  The  Church  of  England : 
**Art.  xxxii.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priettg, —  Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law 
either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain 
from  marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for 
all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  god- 
liness.*' See  also  the  Helvetic  Conf.  i,  ch.  xxxvii ;  ii, 
ch.  xxix.  All  the  modem  evangelical  denominations  | 
are  agreed  in  rejecting  enforced  celibacy  as  nnscriptnral  ' 
and  immoral.  "  When  an  institution  has  been  tried 
durjng  a  dozen  centuries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  uhiformly  been  found  productive  of  the  same  evil 
effects,  there  cannot  well  l>e  a  doubt  what  sentence 
ought  to  be  pronounced  on  it :  Cut  it  dotm.  That  the 
papacy  should  have  refrained  from  pronouncing  this 
sentence — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  have  retain- 
ed and  upheld  that  institution  with  dogged  pertinac- 
ity, notwithstanding  the  horrors  which  streamed  in 
whelming  torrents  from  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  damn- 
ing proof  how  the  papacy  recklessly  sacrificed  every 


moral  consideration,  recklessly  sacrificed  the  souls  of 
its  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  own  pow- 
er, by  surrounding  itself  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
spiritual  Mamelukes,  bound  to  it  by  that  which  sever- 
ed them  from  all  social  ties.     And  this  is  the  Church 
for  which  our  modem  dreamers  claim  the  exclusive 
title  of  holy— a  Church  headed  by  his  holiness  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth !     This  whole  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  wonderful  book,  hia 
Ductifr  Dubkantiutn  (b.  iii,  c.  iv,  rule  20),  where  (in 
§  28)  he  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  objec- 
tions :  *  The  law  of  the  Church  was  an  evil  law,  made 
by  an  authority  violent  and  usurpt,  insufficient  as  to 
that  charge.     It  was  not  a  law  of  God ;  it  was  against 
the  rijihts  and  against  the  necessities  of  Nature;  it 
was  unnatural  and  unreasonable ;  it  was  not  for  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church ;  it  was  no  advanUge  to  spirit- 
ual life ;  it  is  a  law  that  is  therefore  againft  public 
honesty,  because  it  did  openly  and  secretly  introduce 
dishonesty ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
lainr — no  consideration  of  human  frailty  nor  of  human 
comforts ;  it  was  neither  necessary,  nor  profitable,  nor 
innocent— neither  fitted  to  time,  nor  place,  nor  person ; 
it  was  not  accepted  by  them  that  could  not  bear  it ;  it 
was  complained  of  by  them  that  could ;  it  was  never 
admitted  in  the  East ;  it  was  fought  against,  and  de- 
claimed, and  railed  at  in  the  W  ef  t ;  and  at  last  it  is 
laid  aside  in  the  churches,  especially  of  the  North,  aa 
the  most  intolerable  and  most  unreafonable  tyranny 
in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that,  upon 
the  pretence  of  an  unreasonable  perfection,  so  much 
impurity  should  be  brought  into  the  Church,  and  so 
many  souls  thrust  doWA  to  hell.'  "—Hare,  Contest  teith 
Rtmi,  p.  2C3.  V 

At  diflferent  periods  s/pce  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
celilmcy  of  the  clergy  ha^^n  atopic  of  dispute  with- 
in the  Church  of  Rome,  rM  many  of  the  clergy  have 
sought  to  free  their  body  W)m  this  yoke  of  bondage. 
In  Austria,  Joseph  II  confiVned  it  by  an  ordinance 
under  date  of  June  11, 1787,  wVich  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  hopes  of  its  nullification  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Austrian  clergy  a\ tl»«t  t™«-    When,  in 
consequence  of  the  Concordat  V  1801,  ecclesiastical 
communities  were  re-establirhed  iV  France,  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  maintained,  and  wa\^l^»lf"'Jy  defended 
bv  Portalis  in  the  session  of  the  cS^rp*  /^yw&i'/  o^ 
March  21, 1802.    In  1817  the  questionV»«  ■«""  "»«**- 
rd  by  the  theological  faculty  of  LandW^**^  ^^^^  ^^' 
plaining  of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  ilP'  ^^^7  oJ^*"* 
pointed  to  celibac}'  as  one  of  its  causes. \  ^"  ^®^  **'" 
tain  Roman  priesU  of  Baden  and  Silesia  W^e  another 
attempt,  but  without  success.     Similar  alV^™P**  ^'^"^ 
also  made  after  IfSl  in  the  grand-ducb^,®*^  Hepsc, 
W^urtcmberg,  and  Saxony,  and  petitions  afkW^tf  ^'^''  "** 
al)olition  of  celibacy  presented  at  the  diets.  •  "^^  *^'^''* 
authorities  felt  the  less  inclined  to  such  a  st%pp»  **  *"• 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  celil-acy  V*  '"  *®" 
clesiastical  law,  or  whether  it  could  be  abro^J"**^"  ^^ 
the  civil  authorities,  is  not  yet  decided.     Inp*^™****' 
again,  the  question  was  eagerly  discussed  fromW  1^*^  *** 
18.S2.    In  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Ecclesiastical*  c  Science 
took  the  subject  into  consideration  in  a  meet^  '^^^  held 
in  1842 ;  while  the  Portuguese  Chambers  had  jWrevio»»- 
ly,  in  1836,  discussed  it,  though  without  resu'C^**     *^°* 
same  took  place  in  Brazil  about  1827.     Du|  "^^  ^^* 
commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  ipi^'^'^K'*' 
into  prominence  in  Germany.     The  **Germafo«*  Catho- 
lics" (q.  V.)  had  already  abolished  celibacy:     ;  •"^  • 
general  measure  was  called  for  in  the  Frank iih»^"^'*  ^^* 
liament,  in  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and  in  tl>'P®  pi^s*- 
In  Austria,  also,  voices  were  raised  agaimt^'^  *^t  ^^^ 
here  the  state  took  the  side  of  the  pope,  who,  ij.    **  *  ^"^^ 
of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rul<<5r  ot  celi- 
bacy, and  condemned  its  infringement.     Si,  ▼"**  *^* 
Italian  Liberation  War  of  1866,  hundreds  of  th  the  Italian 
clergy  have  united  to  reform  the  Church,  aii  a^d  one  of 
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Uie  speeud  points  demanded  is  the  abolition  of  cell-  where  he  devoted  bimselfto  Oriental  languages.  When 


bacj. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanizing  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  seem  inclined  to  revive  celibacy 
and  the  ancient  admiration  of  virginity.  See  Shipley, 
The  Ckmrek  cmd  the  World  (Vaux*8  Essay),  London, 
1866,  8vo. 

IMendvrt, — For  the  older  ¥rTiter8  on  both  sides,  see 
Walch,  Biblwtkeea  Theologica,  i,  202 ;  ii,  254.  As  later 
aathorities,  besides  those  cited  in  this  article,  see  Giese- 
ler,  Ck.  Hiatory,  i,  §  96, 124 ;  il,  §  80,  65 ;  Schaff,  Apoi- 
ttd.  €%ureh,  §  112 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Huivry,  1.  c. ;  Browne, 


the  Anabaptists  arose,  he  wrote  and  spolce  against 
them,  especially  against  Stock ;  but  finally  he  joined 
them  himself.  About  1530  he  gave  up  this  enthusiasm 
and  went  to  Basle,  assuming  the  name  of  Borrhssus. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  there  in  1586 ;  of  the- 
ology, 1544;  and  died  Oct.  11, 1564. — Melchior,  Adam, 
VU,  ErudUomm  ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

CellarioB,  JacoboB.    See  Kblleb. 

Cellites  {FrcUret  CellUa\  a  society  which  arose  aft 
Antwerp  about  1300,  and  so  called  from  ceUa,  because 


Om  Tkirly-mne  ArtieUi,  art.  xxxii ;  Burnet,  OnthtAr.  they  provided  graves  for  the  dead.  They  were  also 
iuAes,  art.  xxxii ;  Mackintosh,  Etkkal  PhUoBophy,  §  8 ;  call«d  **^«  Alexian  Brethren  and  Sisters,  because  Alex- 
Taylor,  AndaU  Christiamfy,  i,  193,  888  (N.  York  ed.) ;  »»»  ^^  **>«'  patron.  As  the  clergy  of  that  period  took 
Neander,  Plantmff,  etc.,  i,  246  sq. ;  ibid.  CkMrch  ffu^ .  l>ttl«  car©  ©^  t^®  »»ck  and  dying,  and  deserted  such  as 
fory,  ii,  147 ;  iv,  94  (Torrey's) ;  Atterbury,  Sfrmon  be-  ▼«"  infected  with  pestilential  disorders,  some  compas- 
for9  ike  Sotu  of  the  Ckryfj  (Dec.  6, 1T09) ;  Thiersch,  sionate  persons  in  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a 
Vorlet.  fi&  rKatko'icitmut  >  nd Pt-oiettantUmut,  For/.  83;  society  for  the  performance  of  these  religious  duties. 
Mameineke,  JtuUti,  Symbol.  §  ^9,  and  references  there;  |  They  visited  the  sick,  assUted  the  dying,  and  buried 
Heraog,  Real-EncyUtpddi^,  ii,  771 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  *^«  ^^^  ^'»t*»  *  solemn  funeral  dirge,  and  were  on  that 
KirtJiem-Lexikon,  ii,  656  (for  Romanist  view);  Palmer,  I  account  called  Lollards  (from  loUen,  or  luUen,  to  sing). 
Om  the  Chtrch,  pt.  vi,  ch.  ix ;  Cramp,  7>a*-5oofc  of  Pa-  See  Lollards.  Societies  of  Lollards  were  formed  in 
pery,  ch.  xv,  §  2 ;  Elliott,  Delineaium  ofBomamsm,  bk.  '  ™o»'  P^^s  of  Germany,  and  were  supported  parUy  by 
iv  (a  verv  full  treatment  of  the  subject) ;  Burnet,  Hit-  .  manual  labor  and  parUy  by  chariUble  donations. 
toiy  ofirfarmaam,  ii,  142  sq. ;  Macanlay,  HUtary  of  1 1"  1^72,  Charies,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a  bull 
JSngUmd,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii ;  V^UUtdnd'ye  SamnUung  d.  Cdli- ,  ^^m  Pope  Sixtus  IV  ordering  that  the  CeUites  or  Lol- 
batyeteiee  (Franc.  1823);  Theiner,  De  £{nffihrung  d.  '  **«1«  should  b3  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and 
jfriesteHichen  £helo$iffkeii  ii.  ihre  Fnlgen  (Altenb.  1828) ;  ,  *}f  ^^'f^'™^,^!*®  J"!**^'^ '"*"  ^  ^\  ^l^^^P^*  ^^  **** 
Klitzsche,  GescA.  (i.  C3li5a&  (Augs.  1880) ;  Sulzer, />M 
trkebHehMten  Grimdefikr  u.  yegen  d.  Cdlibfttyeaette  (Const. 
1820) ;  Lea,  Saeerd.  Celibaey  (Phila.  1867, 8vo) ;  Stan- 


Alexian  brethren,  a  few  houses  are  left  in  the  archdi- 
ocese of  Cologne  (Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Daren), 

___      ^n^  of  the  sLHters,  some  houses  in  Germany  (Cologne, 

ley,  iVis*.  C3k<rcA,  p.  264;  Mllman,  Z^^a^^  iii,  I  Dusseldorf),  Belgium,  and  France.— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 


108  sq.     See  Makuiaob;  Monacuism  ;  ViBOUiiTY. 
Cell  (Lat.  ceBa), 

1.  In  classical  arch»ology  eeOa  is  applied  to  a  cave 
or  cellar  to  preserve  wine,  oil,  or  other  provision.  It 
also  was  applied  to  the  enclosed  space  of  a  temple,  to 
bath-rooms,  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  slaves. 

2.  From  this  last  use  of  the  word  it  was  transferred 


Kirchen-Lexioony  i,  165 ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Mos- 
heim.  Church  Huiory,  ii,  892.  See  Alexians  ;  Lol- 
lards. 


Celosyrla.    See  C<blb-Syria. 

CelsiOB,  Olads,  an  exegetical  writer  of  Sweden, 
was  bom  in  1670.     He  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
^       .  .       ,      .  «  I  Church,  and  professor  of  theolog}'  and  of  the  Oriental 

in  the  fourth  century  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  |  i^g^^g  ^t  the  Universitv  of  Upsal.  He  was  twice 
monks  and  nuns  m  clouters  (q.  v.).  These  at  first  |  offered  the  dignity  ofarchbishopofUpsal,  but  declined, 
held  Uiree  or  four  occupants,  but  later  they  usually  re-  ]  He  published  many  dissertations  on  points  of  theology, 
eeived  but  one  person.     These  cells  are  small,  have   ^jg^^,      ^^^  antiquities.     His  most  distinguUhed  la- 


one  door  and  window,  and  are  generally  plaiiAy  fur- 
nished. 

8.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  a  monastic  dwelling, 
either  for  a  single  monk  or  for  a  community,  subor- 
dinate to  some  great  abbey.     The  former  was  mostly 


bors  were  on  the  natural  histor}'  of  the  Bible.  By  di- 
rection of  Charles  XI,  he  travelled  over  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  to  determine  the  diffierent  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  seven- 
teen dissertations,  published  at  intervals  fW)m  1702  to 


tiie  abode  of  hermits,  and  erected  in  solitary  pUces.    ^741^  ^^  afterwards  collected  into  one  work  called 


See  HsRMrrAOB.    In  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  Rome  are 
the  eella  of  the  conclave  (q.  v.). 


Hterobotatdcon,  atu  de  planti*  Hanctte  Sa-ipturtB  di^ 
sertationea  breves  (Upsal,  1745  and  1747),  is  still  in  re- 


Cellar  (*^2C1X,  oiMar\  something  laid  up  in  store).  Ipute  as  one  of  the  must  important  books  on  the  sub- 
This  word  is  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28  rendered  '*  cellar,"  ject.  He  died  in  1756.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
but  in  another  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  '*  treasure,"  ofSdencea  of  Uptaly  vol.  il ;  Bioyr,  Unhers,  s.  v. 
and  **store.honse  "  from  which  we  may  conclude  ti^at  Celsns.  a  philosopher  of  the  second  centur>-,  sup. 
aobterranean  vaults  are  spoken  of  in  each  case. .  The  ^  ^^  ^^^^  j^„  ^^^1^^  Epicurean  sect,  but  mclined 
same  word  ,s  sometimes  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the  |  ^^^^  putonism.  He  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kmgs  vii,  ol)and  of  the  king  (xiv,26).        ^  reign  ofAdrian,  and  during  part  of  that  of  M.Aur.Anto- 

CellarinB,  or  Cellarer,  an  oflSoer  in  monasteries  ninus ;  and  (if  Origen  be  correct)  wrote  an  attack  upon 
to  whom  belonged  the  care  of  procuring  provisions  for  the  fiuth  and  morulB  of  Christians,  which  he  called 
the  establishment.  See  Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  Aiiyoc  «Xiy0ijc,  or  "  A  True  Discourse,"  the  date  of 
four  obedieniiarii,  or  great  officers :  under  his  ordering  i  which  Lardner  supposes  to  have  been  about  A.D.  176. 
was  the  pietrmum^  or  balce-hoose,  and  the  brcumum^  or  Our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  re- 
brew-bonse.  In  the  richer  houses  there  were  Unds  ply  to  it  (contra  CeUum,  lib.  viii),  which,  however^ 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  ci  the  office,  called,  in  gives  extracts  sufficiently  copious  to  allow  a  pretty 
ancient  writings,  ad  cibum  wumaeharum.  His  whole  sure  judgment  of  its  contents  and  purpose, 
office  had  respect  to  that  ori  'in.  He  was  to  see  the  Of  the  life  of  Celsns  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Lu- 
Gom  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  the  granaries :  his  wages  clan  dedicated  his  life  of  the  magician  Alexander  to 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  property,  usually  fixed  at  Celsns  the  Epicurean,  and  Origen  identifies  this  person 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  furred  frown,  with  the  author  of  the  book  against  which  he  wTote. 
The  office  was  equivalent  to  that  of  bursar.— Fosbrooke,  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  far  more  Platonic  than  Epicu- 
Amiiqmtiee,  1, 177 ;  Farrar,  Eeel.  Diet.  s.  v.  1  rean.     The  ar^ments  for  and  against  the  identity  of 

Cellajitia,  Bfartintui  (sumamed  Borrhaus),  |  the  two  persons  thus  named  are  stated  in  Neander, 
was  bom  at  Stattgardt  in  1499 ;  studied  at  Tubinf^n,  Church  Hisffrry  (lorrey's  transl.  i,  160  sq.) ;  and  in 
Mid  aftenrards  at  Wittenberg  (nnder  Melanctbon),    Baur,  GeachichU  der  drei  erstea  Jahrhundertej  p.  871« 

II.— M 
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"Both  conclude  that  the  persons  were  different.  The  tal  anguish,  the  sacred  agony  (ii,  24\  is  made  the  lob* 
evidence  of  their  oneness  is  chiefly  Ori^en's  conjecture  ject  of  remarlis  cbardcterized  no  less  by  coarseness  of 
that  they  were  the  same  per&un  (cont,  CeUum^  iv,  86).  taste  and  unfaimeas,  than  to  the  Christian  mind  by  ir- 
The  evidence  against  it  is  :  (1.)  That  Lucian's  friend  reverence.  Instead  of  his  heart  being  touched  by  the 
attacked  magical  rites ;  the  Celsus  of  Origen  seems  to  majesty  of  our  Saviour's  sorrow,  Celsus  only  finds  an 
have  believed  them.  (2.)  That  Lucian's  friend  was  ,  argument  against  the  divine  character  of  the  adorable 
probably  an  Epicurean ;  the  other  Celsus  a  Platoniat .  sufferer  (ii,  16).  The  wonders  accompanying  Christ's 
or  Eclectic.  (3.)  That  the  former  ia  praised  for  his  death  are  trcted  as  legends  (iii,  lb) ;  the  resurrection 
mildness ;  the  latter  shows  want  of  moderation.  Pres-  regarded  as  an  invention  or  an  opUcal  delusion  (iii,  69, 
sens^  (TVoM  Prem,  Siecles^  vol.  ii,  105)  regards  them    55, 67,  78). 

as  the  same  person**  (Farrar,  Free  Thouffht^  p.  51).  It ,  **  After  Celsus  has  thus  made  the  Jew  the  means  of  a 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book,  '  ruthless  attack  on  Christianity,  he  himself  directs  a 
as  well  as  of  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the  time,  to  sup-  .  similar  one  agaiuFt  the  Jewish  religion  itself  (iii,  §  1 
pose  that  Celsus  is,  as  Origen  supjiosed,  the  Eptourean  and  elsewhere).  He  goes  to  the  origin  of  their  his- 
friend  of  Lucia n ;  and  that,  in  this  treatise,  he  argues  tor}* ;  describes  the  Jews  as  having  left  E^pt  in  a  ae- 
on any  principles  that  may  serve  his  purpose.  But,  dition  (iii,  §  5) ;  as  being  true  types  of  the  Christians 
whoever  Celsus  may  have  l)een,  his  writin/s  are  ver}'  in  their  ancient  factiousness  (iii,  §  5);  considers  Moses 
important  to  Christian  apologetics.  They  ^^  are  val-  to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  early  Greek  legislatoiv 
nable  on  account  of  their  admis»ions  of  the  grand  facts  (i,  17, 18 ;  i,  ^2) ;  regards  Jewish  rites  like  circumcision 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  the  apos-  to  be  borrowed  from  £g3'pt ;  charges  antbruponior- 
tles  and  contained  in  their  writings,  by  an  enemy  phism  on  Jewish  theology  (iv,  71 ;  vi,  6*2),  and  declines 
who  lived  little  more  than  pne  hundred  and  thirty  allowing  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  explanation 
years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  He  has  nearl}'  of  it  (iv,  48);  examines  Jewish  prophecy,  parallels  it 
eighty  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  Kew  Testa-  with  heathen  oracles  (vii,  3;  viii,46),  and  cltiinis  that 
ment,  which  he  not  only  appeals  to  as  existing,  but  as  the  goodness,  not  the  truth  of  a  prophecy,  ought  to  be 
universally  received  by  the  Christians  of  thut  a.^e  as  considered  (vii,  14);  points  to  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
credible  and  di%'ine.  He  is  most  minute  in  his  refer-  the  Jews  as  proof  that  they  were  not  better  than  other 
ences  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lifo  of  Christ  and  his  ,  nations  (iv,  12, 2.3) ;  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jeruea- 
apostles,  which  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  '  lem  as  proof  th;.t  they  were  not  special  favorites  of 
them,  and  that  no  one  denied  them.  He  everywhere  i  heaven.  At  last  he  arrives  at  their  idea  of  creation 
ridicules  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  contrasting  (iv,  74;  vi,  49,  etc.),  and  here  reveals  the  real  ground 
with  it  that  of  his  poverty,  suffering:*,  and  death ;  <  of  his  antipathy.  While  ho  objects  to  details  in  the 
which  proves  not  only  that  the  Christians  of  that  early  narrative,  such  as  the  mention  of  days  before  the  ex- 
age  avowed  their  Ijelief  in  the  doctrine,  but  that  Celsus  istence  of  the  sun  (vi,  60),  his  real  hatred  is  against  the 
himself,  though  an  unbeliever,  found  it  in  the  docu-  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  Deity  in 
ments  to  which  he  refers,  as  the  source  of  his  acquaint-  >  the  act  of  creation.  It  is  the  struggle  of  pantheism 
ance  with  the  Christian  system**  (Bucl^  s.  v.).    More-  |  against  theicm. 

over,  he  is  the  *  *  original  representative  of  a  kind  of  in-  {  **  When  Celsus  has  thus  made  use  of  the  Jew  to  refute 
tellect  which  has  presented  itself  over  and  over  again  Christianity  from  the  Jewish  stand-point,  and  after- 
in  the  various  attaclis  made  on  Christianity :  wit  and  wards  refuted  the  Jew  from  his  own,  he  proceeds  to 
acuteness,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  re-  '  make  his  own  attack  on  Christianity ;  in  doing  which, 
search ;  a  worldly  understanding,  that  glances  merely  he  first  examines  the  lives  of  Chriftians  (iii),  and  af- 
on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunting  up  difficulties  terwards  the  Christian  doctrine  (v,  vi.  vii),  tiius  skil- 
and  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Christian-  fully  prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  readers  against  the 
ity  serve  one  important  end :  they  present  in  the  persons  before  attacking  the  doctrines.  He  alludes  to 
clearest  manner  the  opposition  between  the  Christian  the  quarrelsomeness  shown  in  the  various  sects  of 
standing-ground  and  that  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and.  Christians  (iii,  10),  and  repeats  the  calumnious  suspi- 
in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  religion  will  cion  of  disloyalty  (iii,  6,  14),  want  of  patriotism  (iii, 
ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  nutu-  §  55 ;  viii,  73),  and  political  useles^ness  (viii,  69),  and 
ral  reason.  Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strict-  hence  defends  the  public  persecution  of  tl.em  (\iii,  69). 
ures  became  testimonies  for  the  truth**  (Neander,  1.  c  ).  Filled  with  the  esoteric  pride  of  ancient  philosophy,  he 
Lardner  {Tettimoniet^  cha{).  xviii;  Works^  vii,  21 U  reproaches  the  Christians  with  their  carefulness  to 
sq.)  gives  full  summaries  of  the  book,  classed  under  proselytize  the  poor  (iii,  44, 50)  and  to  convert  the  vi- 
different  heads,  especially  with  reference  to  the  authen-  cious  (iii,  59, 62, 74),  thus  unconsciously  giving  a  no- 
tication  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,for  which  these  allu-  ble  testimony  to  one  of  the  most  divine  fcLtures  in  our 
sions  and  citations  are  of  special  value,  as  coming  from  religion,  and  testifying  tu  the  preiiching  of  the  doc- 
a  heathen  opponent.     A  full  analysis  is  also  given  by    trine  of  a  Saviour  for  sinneri. 

Neander,  CA.  Hiatory^  i,  160  sq.  (Torrey*s  transl.),  and  !  **  Having  thus  defamed  the  Christians,  he  passes  to 
by  Tzschimer,  Fail  des  ffeidenthumsj  i,  820  sq.  Pres-  the  examinati(.n  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  form, 
aena& J  ia  hiB  IJ ist,  de  tF'fflUedesTrtnt  Prem,  Si^let^M  its  method,  and  its  Fubrtance.  His  aesthetic  sense, 
series,  ii,  140  sq.),  attempts  ingeniously  a  reproduction  ruined  with  the  idolatry  of  form,  and  unable  to  appre- 
of  Celstts*s  treatise,  as  gathered  from  Origen,  which  ciate  the  thought,  regards  the  (loppels  as  defective  and 
Farrar  follows  {Critical  Higlory  of  Fret  Thought^  lect.  rude  through  simplicity  (iii,  56;  viii,  37).  The  metb> 
ii)  in  the  outline  which  we  here  present.  The  refer-  od  of  Chriftisn  teaching  also  seems  to  him  to  be  de* 
ences  are  to  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1738).  fective,  as  lacking  philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  as  do* 
Celsus  intoduces  a  Jewish  rabbi  as  opposing  Christian-  nouncing  the  use  of  reason  (vii,  9;  i,  2;  i,  9;  iii,  89; 
ity  from  the  Hebrew  monotheistic  point  of  view.  '*  Th.;  v^.,  10).  Lastly,  he  turns  to  the  substance  of  the  dog* 
rabbi  first  criticises  the  doctimetUs  of  Christianity,  and  mas  themselves.  He  distinguishes  two  elements  in 
then  the  facts  narrated.  He  points  out  difficulties  in  them,  the  one  of  which,  as  bearing  resemblance  to  phi- 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  genealogy  of  Ch^i^t .  losophy  or  to  heathen  religion,  he  regards  as  incontest- 
utters  the  most  blasphemous  calumnies  concerning  ably  true,  but  denies  its  originality,  and  endeavors  to 
the  incarnation ;  turns  the  narrative  of  the  infancy  derive  it  from  Persia  or  f^om  Platonii^m  (vi,  15 ;  ri.  22, 
into  ridicule;  imputea  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  mag-  58,  62;  v,  68;  vi,  1),  resolving,  for  example,  the  wor- 
ic ;  attacks  his  divinity ;  and  concentrates  the  bitter-  ship  of  a  human  being  into  the  ordinary*  phenomenon 
est  raillery  on  the  affecting  narrative  of  our  blessed :  of  apotheosis  (iii,  22 ;  vii,  28-80).  The  other  class  of 
Lord*s  most  holy  passion.  Each  fact  of  deepening  doctrines  which  he  attacks  as  false  consists  of  tboao 
sorrow  in  that  divine  tragedy,  the  betrayal  the  men-,  which  relate  to  creation  (iv,  87;  vi,  49).  the  incaraai- 
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tion(iv,  14;  v,  2;  vii,  86),  the  fall  (iv,  62, 70),  redemp-  LiUratwrt.  —  Besides  the  works  already  cited,  see 
tlon  (v,  14 ;  Tii,  28,  86 ;  vi,  78),  man^s  place  in  crea-  Cave,  Bigtory  of  Literature^  i,  96 ;  Pond,  in  Literary 
tion  ^v,  74,  76, 28),  moral  conversions  (Hi,  65),  and  the  |  and  Theological  Review^  iv,  219,  584 ;  Cudwortb,  Intel- 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (v,  14, 15).  His  point  of  view  l  lectvaJ  System,  ii,  340  sq.  (American  edition);  Shedd, 
for  criticising  them  is  derived  ftom  the  fundamental ,  Hitkury  of  Doctrines^  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Bindemann,  i» 
dualism  of  the  Platonic  s^-stem ;  the  eternal  severance  ,  lUgtn's  Zeitgckrijt,  etc.  1842,  Heft  2 ;   Schaif,  Church 


of  matter  and  mind,  of  God  and  the  world ;  and  the 
reference  of  good  to  the  region  of  mind,  evil  to  that  of 
matter.     Thus,  not  content  with  his  former  attack  on 


Hiitoryj  i,  §  60;  Jachmann,  De  CeUo^  etc.  (Regiom. 
1836, 4to);  Hase,  Church  History,  §  51 ;  Fenger,  de  Celso 
Epicurio  (1828, 8vo ;  maintains  that  Celsua  was  not  a 


the  idea  of  creation  in  discussion  with  the  Jew,  he  re-  '  Platonist);  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  §  30  (note);  Mosheim, 
tarns  to  the  discussion  from  the  philosophical  side.    Commentaries,  cent,  ii,  §  10  (argues  that  Celsus  was  an 


His  Platonijtm  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  that  the 
absolute  God,  the  first  Cause,  can  have  any  contact 
with  matter.  It  leads  him  also  to  give  iroi^tortance  to 
the  idea  of  iaifiovn,;  or  divine  mediators,  by  which  the 
chasm  is  filled  between  the  ideal  god  and  the  world 
(vii,  68;  vili.  [2  14]  35, 36),  not  being  able  otherwise 
to  imagine  the  action  of  the  pure  iSt'a  of  God  on  a 
world  of  matter.  Hence  he  blames  Christians  for  at- 
tributing an  evil  nature  to  demons,  and  finds  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  heathen  worship  (viil,  2). 
The  same  dualist  theory  extini^uishes  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  as  a  degradation  of  God ;  and  also  the  doc- 


Alexandrian  Platonist) ;  Baptist  Quart,  1868,  Jan.  and 
Apr.    See  also  Apologetics  ;  AroTJOQiEa ;  Orioen. 

Celtic  Church  or  ChristianB.    See  Culdees  ; 
Galatianb. 

Celtic  ReUgion.  Unless  preceded  by  the  Tb<w 
rians,  the  Celts  formed  the  first  of  those  vast  waves  of 
Indo-European  immigration  that,  first  from  the  Hima- 
la3'as  and  then  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe.  This  people,  of  unknown  antiq- 
uity, not  only  at  one  time  held  all  of  Western  and 
Central,  but  also  an  important  part  of  Southern  and 
trine  of  the  fall,  inasmuch  as  psychological  deteriora-  I  Eastern  Europe,  and  their  armies  tlireatened  Borne 
tlon  is  impossible  if  the  soul  be  pure,  and  if  evil  be  a  and  Asia  Minor.  Pressed  back  by  the  German  tribes, 
necessary  attribute  of  matter  (iv,  99).     With  the  fall  |  and  then  conquered  by  the  Bomans  and  Saxons,  tho 


redemption  also  disappears,  because  the  perfect  cannot 
sdmit  of  change;  Christ's  coming  could  only  be  to 
correct  what  God  already  knew,  or  rectify  what  ought 
to  have  been  conrscted  before  (iv,  8, 7, 18).  Further, 
Celsus  argues,  if  Divinity  did  descend,  that  it  would 
not  assume  so  lowly  a  form  as  Jesus.  The  same  rig- 
orous lo^c  charges  on  Christianity  the  undue  eleva- 
tion 9f  man,  as  well  as  the  abasement  of  God.  Celsus 
caii  neither  admit  man  more  tlian  the  brutes  to  be  the 


Celts  have  now  ceased  to  be  active  agents  in  history 
as  distinct  national  bodies,  and  have,  indeed,  a  clear 
descent,  as  an  unmixed  race,  only  in  Brittany,  in 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland  and  the 
smaller  British  Isles. 

The  Celts  occupied  a  low  stage  of  culture.  They 
despised  agriculture,  were  skilful  traders  and  miners, 
and  passionately  fond  of  war,  piracy,  omamento,  and 
wine.     They  were  cruel  to  their  wives  and  children 


final  cause  of  the  universe,  nor  allow  the  possibility  on  the  death  of  chiefs,  practised  polygamy,  had  few 
of  man^s  nearness  to  God  (iv,  74).  Ilis  pantheism,  \  roads,  but  built  many  fortified  cities  and  villages, 
destroying  the  barrier  which  separates  the  material  They  had  no  compact  national  union,  but  were  divided 
from  the  moral,  obliterates  the  perception  of  the  fact  |  into  clans  and  districts,  having  but  a  slight  federative 


that  a  single  free  responsible  being  may  be  of  more 
dignity  than  the  universe." 

The  order  In  which  the  objections  of  Celsus  are  ar- 
ranged in  Origen's  reply  to  him  is  different  from  that 
sbove  given  in  some  respects,  and  it  Is  therefore  here 


union.  Their  society  gradually  became  more  and  more 
aristocratic,  so  that  feudalum  seems,  from  its  many 
points  of  resemblance,  to  be  but  the  development  of 
the  Celtic  social  order. 

The  Celts  had,  however,  a  powerful  bond  of  union  in 


subjoined:  **The  first  half  of  book  I  is  prefatory  (ch.  ;  their  religion  and  priesthood.     In  many  features  the 


i-xl);  the  second  half,  together  with  book  ii,  contains 
the  attack  by  the  Jew  on  Christianity  given  in  lect.  ii. 
The  early  part  of  book  ill  (1-9)  contains  Origen's  ref- 
utation of  the  Jew.  The  subsequent  parts  and  remain- 
in  |^  books  give  Origen*8  refutation  of  Celsus's  own  at- 
tack on  Christianity.  First,  Celsus  attacks  the  char- 
acter of  Christians  in  the  remainder  of  book  iii.     In 


priests  resembled  those  of  the  ancient  Eg}'ptians.  The 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  priests  called  Drvids 
not  only  fulfilled  all  the  offices  of  religion,  but  they 
were  also  the  judges,  the  expounders  of  civil  law,  the 
phj'sicians,  the  astrologers,  the  instructors  of  the  youth, 
and  had,  in  short,  in  their  hands  all  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  entire  people.     Tliey  were  not  held  to  military 


book  iv  he  returns  to  his  attack  on  Judaism,  and  on  |  service,  paid  no  taxes,  and  bore  none  of  the  burdens 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  especiall}*  on  '  of  the  state.  With  such  privileges  attached  to  their 
many  of  the  narratives,  either  rer^ardintr  them  as  false  '  order,  the  children  of  rich  and  noble  families  often 


or  as  borrowed,  and  objecting  to  their  anthropomorphic 
character ;  also  objecting  to  the  account  of  man's  place 
in  creation,  and  of  divine  interference.     In  book  v  he 


were  placed  in  the  priesthood,  or  sought  it  of  their  own 
wills.  These  novices  were  placed  under  a  training 
which  often  lasted  twenty  years,  being  compelled  to 


continues  his  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  lK)th  religions,  commit  to  memory  an  immense  number  of  verses  con- 
chiefiy  so  far  as  he  considers  them  to  be  untrue ;  and  taining  the  secrets  of  the  religion.  As  it  was  never 
in  bo^  vi  so  far  as  he  considers  them  to  be  borrowed,  '  permitted  to  commit  these  verses  to  writing,  most  of 


dragging  to  light  the  difference  which  existed  between 
Jod.^m  and  Christianity.  In  book  vii  the  subject  of 
prophecy  and  some  other  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  eth- 
ics of  Christianity,  are  examined ;  and  in  book  viii, 
when  the  attack  on  Christianity  is  mainly  over,  a  de- 
fence of  paganism  is  offered  by  Celsus.     Such  is  the 


the  p^irticulars  of  the  Celtic  religion  have  been  lost. 
The  Druids  were  a  secret  or  close  corporation,  wore 
a  peculiar  costume,  had  various  grades  of  priesthood, 
and  were  presided  over  by  a  high-priest  elected  by  the 
whole  body.  To  the  ordinary  priests  were  intrusted 
the  preservation  of  the  sacred  legends,  and  the  teacb- 


type  of  a  philosophical  objector  against  Christianity  a  ,  ing  of  them  to  the  young  priests.  They  usually  had 
little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We  their  places  of  residence  and  instruction  in  retired 
meet  here  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  effort  of  pa-  places,  as  in  deep  forests,  dark  valleys,  or  in  islands, 
gan  thought,  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  new  relig-  ;  The  votes  (seers)  dwelt  in  cities  and  villap:es,  and  there 
ion;  the  definite  statements  ofa  mind  that  investigated  conducted  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  religious 
its  claims  and  rejected  it.  Most  of  the  objections  of  |  rites,  and  foretold  the  future  and  the  counsel  of  the 
Cebus  are  sophistical,  a  few  are  admitted  difficulties,  gods  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  phenomena  of 
but  the  philosophical  class  of  them  will  be  seen  to  be  Nature.  The  hards  preserved,  developed,  and  sang  to 
the  corollary  from  his  general  principle  before  ex- ;  the  people  lyrics  of  the  religion  and  of  the  glorious 
plained."  1  traditions  of  Iieroes  among  their  ancestors.    They  often 
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tppeared  on  the  battle-field,  firing  the  soldiers  to  deeds 
of  heroic  valor.  By  the  toaching  tones  of  their  lyres 
and  songs  they  often  stayed  the  flow  of  blood  between 
hostile  clans.  In  the  early  ages  the  bards  stood  in  the 
highest  esteem.  At  Cieaar's  time  they  had  sunk  to  be 
beggar-poets,  seeking  their  living  by  singing  flatter- 
ing songs  in  the  palaces  of  rich  men  and  princes. 

The  nSgion  of  the  Druids  seems  to  have  been  ori^n- 
ally  a  monotheism,  which  developed  later  into  the  dei- 
fication of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  final  incor- 
poration of  them  as  deities.  Tavatm  (the  Thunderer) 
was  the  god  of  heaven,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
highest  judge,  scattering  the  thunderbolts  of  his  ven- 
geance among  mortals.  Belen  was  the  benevolent  son 
of  God,  who  gives  life  to  the  vegetable  world  and  heal- 
ing power  to  plants.  Hesiu^  Htus  or  Hu^  ori^ally  the 
founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  was  the  god  of 
war  and  of  agricultural  labor.  TtutaUt  was  the  god 
of  manufactures,  the  arts,  and  trade,  therefore  was 
identified  by  the  Romans  as  Mercury.  Fairkt^  "moth- 
erly virgins,"  were  female  deities  who  spun  out  the 
thread  of  life  and  of  fate,  and  who  were  guardian  an- 
gels of  both  lands,  cities,  and  individual  persons,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  were  clothed  with  all  attrac- 
tions and  virtues.  Many  places  had  also  their  local 
female  deities. 

The  instruction  in  the  tchooU  of  the  priests  consisted 
largely  in  tracing  out  the  attributes  of  their  deities. 
This  was  done  with  a  surprising  completeness.  In- 
struction was  also  given  concerning  the  stars  and  their 
courses,  the  size  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter 
and  of  existence,  and  especially  of  the  human  soul. 
The  Druids  taught  the  immorUdity  of  the  soul ;  that 
after  death  it  enters  into  another  body,  and  that  it 
leads  in  a  more  beautiful  world  than  this  a  happy  life, 
like  the  earthly  life  in  its  better  phases,  with  the  same 
.  occupations  and  enjoyments,  so  that  the  dead  and  liv- 
*  ing  stand  in  a  certain  communication.  At  burial,  let- 
ters were  thus  often  thrown  into  the  flames,  that  the 
dead  might  read  them.  This  belief  gave  the  Celts  a 
high  regard  for  their  dead,  and  spurred  them  to  deeds 
of  great  bravery.  But  it  also  brought  with  it  deeds 
df  horrible  cruelty.  In  their  earlier  history  it  was  not 
\inosual,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of  station,  for  some  of 
his  nearest  friends  to  throw  themselves  into  the  flames 
of  hb  funeral  pile.  This  led  to  tragic  results.  Thus, 
after  the  feudal  system  of  the  lato  Celtic  period  had 
developed  itself,  it  was  not  rare,  on  the  death  of  a 
chieftain,  for  some  of  his  favorite  slaves  or  followers  to 
be  killed  and  burned  on  his  pile  or  buried  in  his  grave. 
The  warrior's  favorite  steed,  his  arms,  dress,  and  orna- 
ments, were  also  buried  witJi  him,  that  he  might  lack 
nothing  in  the  other  life. 

Sacrifices  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Celtic  relig- 
ions rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent,  being  re- 
garded as  the  most  effectual  and  acceptable  way  of  a|>- 
peasing  Deity.  It  was  believed  that  one  human  life 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  the  life  of  another  human 
being.  Thus,  a  person  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  a  person  in  danger  or  in  Iwttle,  ofi'ered  to 
the  deities  instead  of  animals  a  human  being,  or  vowed 
to  do  so,  availing  themselves  of  the  Druids  to  fulfil 
the  vow  for  them.  In  behalf  of  the  state  also  the  ] 
Druids  offered  human  sacrifices.  Great  figures  in  the 
human  form,  made  of  wicker-work,  were  filled  with  hu- 
man beings  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  sacrifice  of 
criminals  was  considered  especially  grateful  to  the  dei- 
ties. When  they  were  lacking,  innocent  persons  were 
offered  up.  For  a  long  time  also  prevailed  the  custom 
of  sacrificing  all  prisoners  of  war,  accompanying  the 
dreadful  offering  with  loud  soncrs  and  wild  music,  and 
out  of  the  flowing  blood  and  quivering  members  to  di- 
vine the  future. 

The  Celts  also  had  Dnndesses^  or  female  priests,  who, 
however,  had  less  respect  and  priHleges  than  the  Dru- 
ids. Companies  of  these  priestesses  inhabited  certain 
islands,  which  no  man  dared  to  set  foot  upon.    When 


they  wished  to  have  intercourse  with  the  people  of  tfac 
main  land,  they  had  to  come  in  boats,  and  then  return 
to  their  islands.  These  islands  were  avoided  by  sailors, 
as  their  fancy  attributed  to  the  Druidesses  the  power 
of  sending  tempests  to  destroy  them.  Once  each  year 
these  priestesses  had  to  remove  the  roofs  from  their 
houses,  and  to  restore  a  new  one  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  If  one  of  them,  crowned  with  ivy  and  other 
leaves,  let  a  stick  fall  while  at  this  work,  the  others 
fell  upon  her  with  wild  cries  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

All  legal  questions  were  decided  by  the  Druids.  All 
the  Druids  gathered  every  year  at  Chartres,  and  there 
decided  all  mattera  of  dispute,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. They  appointed  the  punishment  for  murder 
and  other  crimes,  and  decided  all  disputes  of  inherit* 
ance  and  boundaries  of  estates.  If  any  private  person 
or  chieftain  refused  to  stand  by  their  decision,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  attend  the  religious  rites — ^the 
most  severe  punishment  they  could  inflict.  He  w£8 
an  outcast,  a  godless  criminal,  avoided  by  all,  and  de- 
prived of  all  rights  at  the  hand  of  his  fellow-man  or  of 
the  law  itself. 

The  midicine  of  the  Druids  consisted  mostly  in  in- 
cantations, the  plants  used  being  deemed  only  the  ve* 
hides  of  communicating  the  healing  influence.  The 
most  prized  plant  was  the  mistletoe.  This  was  gath- 
ered fVom  the  oak  in  dark  forests  on  winter's  nights 
of  the  holy  festival  days,  and  was  cut  with  golden  sick* 
les.     It  was  called  the  "  all-heuUvg.'' 

TaHsmcau  of  various  kinds  were  prepared  with  in- 
cantations by  the  priests  and  given  to  the  people. 
The  eggs  of  snakes,  gathered  by  moonlight  and  car- 
ried in  the  bosom,  were  considered  the  most  powerful 
protection  against  evil  fortune.  Many  of  these  ritea 
have  left  their  tnoes  on  the  religious  customs  of*mod- 
em  times,  and  are  the  foundation  of  many  supersti- 
tions in  Celtic  lands  of  to-day. 

CamaCy  a  small  village  in  Brittany,  has  remains  at- 
tributed to  Druidical  worship.  They  consbt  of  four 
thousand  massive  rocks,  placed  upright  in  eleven  rowa. 
These  rocks  are  often  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  feet  apart.  Over  these  are  similar 
rocks,  laid  horizontally.  In  other  places  in  Western 
France  are  similar  remains  of  Druidical  worship,  alfo 
in  Anglesea  (Wales),  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other 
places  in  England.  The  tombs  of  the  chiefs  are  mounds, 
or  subterranean  chambers.  In  the  first  are  usually 
found  bronze  and  earthen  urns,  bones,  and  ashes ;  in 
the  latter,  skeletons,  earthen  vessels,  knires,  battle* 
axes,  chains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ment.—  Amed.  Thierry,  Histoire  des  GtmUns  (Paris, 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Eckermann,  Cdtisdu  Mytholngk  (Halle, 
1847);  Diefenbach,  CeUica  (Stuttg.  18:^9-41);  Mone, 
Celt,  Forschunffrn  (Freiburg,  1857) ;  Contzen,  Wander* 
ungen  der  Celten  (l.«ipz.  1861).     See  Druids. 


Cemeteries  (Koififjrfipia,  dormitorietf  or 
places'),  a  place  of  burial  for  the  dead.  The  word 
cemetery,  in  this  use,  is  of  exclusively  Christian  ori- 
gin ;  the  burial-places  of  the  Christians  were  so 
called  to  denote  not  only  that  the  dead  rested  from 
their  earthly  labora  and  Formws,  but  to  point  out  the 
hope  of  a  future  resurrection  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes, 
bk.  xxiii,  ch.  I).     See  Burial  ;  Catacombs  ;  Seful- 

CIIRK. 

Cen'chre^  (rather  Cenchrsasj  Kiyxofai),  the  eaft- 
em  port  (iirivnov)  of  Corinth  (i.  e.  its  harbor  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  em|)orium  of  its  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  I.«chcum  (now 
Lutdki)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy 
and  the  west  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  589 ;  Theodoret,  m  Rom, 
zvi).  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  to  Lechseum,  and  thus  the  Pass  of  Cenchreo 
was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the 
approach  along  the  bthmus  from  Korthem  Greece  to 
the  Morea.  See  Corinth.  The  apostle  Paul  sailod 
from  CenchreoQ  (Acta  xviii,  18)  on  his  return  to  Syrt 


CENDEB^US  1! 

tnm  his  ueood  miMlonuy  joumeT ;  and  when  he 
vruts  hii  epistle  tu  the  Komans,  ia  tbe  caune  of  tbe 
thinijoumey,  aa  org-miial  cburcb  uernn  to  hava  been 
fuiuied  ben  (Rom.  xvi,  1),  proWUIv  ■  bnncb  of  that 
in  Corialh  (ue  Pauli,  in  the  MixtO.  Buitb.  i,  61  »q.).  ' 
See  pHiBBE.  The  tirst  bishop  of  this  cbDrch  is  suic! 
(JjKKf.  CmuI.  vii,  16)  to  bHve  been  named  Lucias,  and 
lohive  been  appointed  bf  Paul.  The  distance  of  Cen-  ' 
cbie«  fram  Corinth  was  seventy  stadia,  ur  aliout  nine  I 
DiUu  (Strabo,  viii,  880 ;  LW.  xxxil,  17 ;  Pliny,  iv,  4  ;  , 
ApnleJ.  Metam.  K,  p.  255,  Bip.  ed.).  PausBUlaB  (ii,  S)  | 
dnciibes  the  road  as  having  tombs  anil  a  gruve  of  cj.  i 
presses  by  the  wayside.  The  mudeni  village  of  Kih- 
ria  ntiins  the  ancient  name,  which  ia  conjectured  by  I 
Dr.  Siblhoipe  la  be  derived  fmm  the  millet  (cFycpi) ; 
which  still  grovs  there  (Walpole's  TrnvtU,  p.  41). ' 
The  lite  is  now  occupied  by  a  single  fiinn-house.  Close 
to  (he  sea.  and  in  pirts  even  covered  liy  its  waters,  are 
the  fuandjtions  of  a  variety  of  baildingr,  the  plans  of 
which  Diaj-  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still  remain  to 
the  hsight  of  tnm  two  feet  to  three  fi>et  and  a  half. 
Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the  port  are  also  still  visi- 
ble (Uafce's  Marra,  iil,  238-235).  The  followia.;  coin 
eiUbits  the  port  exactly  as  It  was  described  by  Pau- 
unias,  with  a  temple  at  tbe  eitreraity  of  each  mole, 
and  a  statue  of  Neptnne  on  a  rock  between  them  (see 
Conybeire  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  ii,  195). 


1  CENSER 

Master."  The  well-known  hymn,  "  Jesns,  my  all,  to 
heaven  is  guno,"  was  written  by  Cennick, — Stevens, 
HUtors  <if  Metlvidiim,\,l^;  VariiTie,  Cyckfa^a  Bib- 
tioymphicay  i,  615. 

Censer,  ■  vessel  in  which  incense  was  presented  Id 
the  Temple,  beintj  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  daily  oBer- 
ing  of  incpnse,  and  yaat\y  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  the  high-priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (3 
Chron.itxvi.19;  Eiek.viii,ni  Eccliu.i,9).  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  priest  tilled  the  censer  with  live 
coals  from  tbe  sacred  Are  on  the  altar  of  bunit-olTer- 
Ing,  and  Uire  it  into  tbe  sanctnary,  where  he  threw 
upon  the  burning  coals  the  "  sneet  incense  beaten 
Bmoll"  whicli  he  Imd  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  xvi, 
12, 18),  In  this  case  tlie  incense  was  burnt  while  the 
high-priest  held  the  censor  in  his  hand;  but  in  the 
daily  offtring  the  censer  in  which  the  live  coals  were 
bronght  from  the  altar  of  buTnt4ffering  was  set  down 
npon  the  altar  of  incense.  This  alone  would  suggest 
ibaliilityof  some  difference  of  shope  between  the 
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Cendebae'oB  (IC(>^</3oidc).  »  general  left  by 
AntiochuB  VII  (q.T.)  in  comnund  (rrparTriiii  v.  r.  itt- 
iT|iarqyoc  and  uira<Tr))anryDc)of  the  sea-hoard  (iroon- 
\<a^)  of  Palestine  (1  Mace,  xv,  38  sq.)  oflpr  the  defeat 
ofTryphon,  B.C.  1S8.  Ha  fbrtierd  Kedron  (q.  v.)  and 
hinuKd  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  liy  Jndas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon  Macca- 
Wus,  with  great  lo«s(l  Mace,  xvi,  1-10).  Tbe  account 
ofJosephoB  iAnl.  xiil,7,3;  irar,i,2,2)  is  somewhat 
different. 

Cendevla,  according  to  Tlinj  (xxxvi,  M).  the 
nime  of  a  hike  from  which  the  river  Bcliis  (q.v.)  takes 
its  rise,  near  Mt.  Carmel  (see  Reland,  Palatt.  p.  2S7); 
probably  the  fountains  now  called  A'Hr^inj,  near  Shefr 
Amur  (Thomson,  Laud  and  Boni,  i,  486), 

Cdne.     See  LEctNB. 

Cennlok,  Johk,  was  originally  one  of  Wesley's 
lav  preachen,  who  appointed  him  as  a  sort  oflay-chap- 
Lin  at  KinRSWDOd  School  in  1739.  In  a  yesr  or  two 
ha  began  to  preach  against  Wesley's  Arminian  doc- 
trines, and  to  raise  a  party  within  the  Wcsle}-an  8o- 
tietr.  Afler  unavailing  delays  and  overtures  of  peace, 
Wesley  read  publicly  a  pnper  declaring,  "  liy  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  tbe  Band  Society  of  Kings- 
wood,"  that  Cennick  and  Ills  followers  "were  no  Inn- 

■ith  the  Whitelield  »ethodi■t^  hut  did  not  continue 
long  with  them.  Ho  l>ecame  at  laxt  a  Moravian.  Ho 
was  a  good  titough  weak  man,  and  his  sulisequent  enr- 
n«t  and  laborious  life  shows  that  he  deserves  more 
lenity  than  has  usually  been  accorded  tohimljyMstb, 
Ddiitwriien.  After  many  years  oFdilicent  labor  as  an 
evaojcelisl,  be  died  Joly  4, 1796.  His  Ducourti  were 
published  in  1770  (2  vols.  sm.  Svo) ;  and  a  new  edition, 
with  a  "  Life."  was  published  in  1863  by  Matthew 
Wilks,  who  sayi;  "He  possessed  a  sweet  simplicity- of 
spirit,  witli  in  ardent  ical  in  the  causa  of  his  divine 


placed  on  the  golden  altar,  while  those  employed  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  were  pioliably  fniniihed  with  a 
handle.  In  fuct,  there  are  different  names  for  tbesa 
vessels.  Those  in  duly  use  were  called  r^U^S 
(imLte'rtth,  occurs  only  in  2  Chron.  xxvl,  19;  Eiek. 
viii.  11),  from  '^Up'Qi  incense;  whereas  that  used  CD 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
npnn  (machlah',  lomrlhing  la  late  Are  wilK),  or  coal- 
pan  (often  "flre-pan"  in  the  English  version).  Wa 
learn  also  that  the  daily  censers  were  of  brass  (Num. 
xvi,  89)  (according  to  the  Hishna,  Tamid,  v,  6,  in  tbe 
second  temple,  also  of  sliver),  whereas  tlie  3'early  one 
was  of  gold  (Josephus,  AtU.  xiv,  4,  4).  The  latter  la 
also  said  to  have  had  a  handle  (Mishna,  roma,  iv,  4), 
which,  indeed,  as  being  held  by  the  prieat  while  the 
incense  was  linrning,  it  seenia  to  have  required.  It  is 
conjectured  that  this  distinction  is  alluded  to  in  Rev. 
V.  8 ;  vlll,  3,  where  the  angel  is  represented  with  a 
golden  "censer"  (Xi^Qfiitrut,  from  XijSovor,  inceneeX 
and  the  twenty-four  elders  each  with  a  golden  "vial" 
I  (fiiiXij).  In  the  Apocrypha,  silver  (1  Esdr.  i),  18)  aa 
■  well  as  golden  (1  Mace.  1,  M)  "censers"  (Sufo-o,)  are 
similarly  referred  to.  Paul, in  Heb.  ix,  4,  speaks  of 
the  golden  "censer"  as  a  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
Tabernacle,  but  the  Greek  word  Sn/donipiov,  which 
there  occurs,  may  signlfj'  "altar  of  Incense"  (seo 
Bleek,  Cimjaeal.  p.  4S8 ;  Merer,  Bibddml.  p.  7  sq. ; 
Mynster,  in  the  Slnd.  a.  Krit'lS-if) ;  ii,  342  sq.).  The 
latter  of  the  alnve  Hebrew  words  seems  nsed  gener- 
ally  fbr  any  Instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals, 
or  to  receive  ashes,  etc.  such  aa  the  appendages  of 
the  bmzen  altar  and  golden  candtextick  mentioned  ia 
Exod.xxv,  aSj  xxxvii,a3(in  which  senses  it  seems 
rendered  in  the  SepL  by  tirnpiWTpir,  i-rnpiniip.  or  per- 
haps vmOiiitt).  It,  however,  generally  liears  the  lim. 
Ited  meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former 
word,  vii.  a  small  portable  vessel  of  metal,  on  which 
the  Incense  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office 
this  exclusively  belon..Td  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  18;  Lnkei, 
fl).  Thus  "  Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to 
take  "censers,"  with  which,  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  thev  bad  perhaps  pro videil  themselves  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,!!);  and  Moses  tells  Asmn  to  take  "tie 
censer"  (not  n,  as  In  the  A.V.\  i.  e.  that  of  the  sanc- 
luaTT  or  that  of  the  high.priest,  to  stoy  the  plague  by 
oton'cmenl.  The  onlv  distinct  precepts  rpgardinB  the 
use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Kum.  iv,  14,  where 
among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar,  i.  b.  of  incense, 
'*  censers"  nre  reckoned ;  and  in  Lev.  xvi,  12,  where 
we  find  thst  the  high-priest  was  to  carry  it  (here  also 
it  is  "lif"  not  "a  censer,"  that  he  is  ordered  to 
"take")  into  the  most  holy  place  within  the  vail, 
where  the  "incense"  was  to  be  "put  on  the  fire,"  i. e 
on  the  coals  in  the  censer,  "before  the  Lord.''     This 
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mast  hftTe  been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then 
onlj  was  that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  **  cen- 
sers of  pure  gold"  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1 
Kings  vii,  50 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22).  Possibly  their  gen- 
eral use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Kev.  viil, 
8,  4,  and  may  have  been  to  talce  up  coals  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to 
the  "golden  altar,"  or  *' altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx, 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  "  to  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,*'  took  *^a  censer  in 
his  hand"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16, 19).     See  Altak. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Cenaers. 
1.  Throwing  Inoenae  on  the  flame  in  censer.    9.  Balls  of  In- 
cense burning  in  censer;  a  a,  Boxes  for  holding  incen»e.    8, 
4.  Censerx  of  different  forms,    fi.  Box  or  cup  for  incense. 
6, 7.  Head  of  handle  and  pan  of  censers,  in  bronze. 

These  intimations  help  us  to  conclude  that  the  Jew- 
ish censers  were  unlike  those  of  the  classical  ancients, 
with  which  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
made  us  fomiliar,  as  well  as  those  (with  perforated  lids, 
and  swung  by  chains)  which  are  used  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  observable  that  in  all  cases  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  had  their  costly  incense  made  up  into  small 
round  pellets,  which  they  projected  successively  from 
between  their  finger  and  thumb  into  the  cens>'er  at  such 
a  distance  that  the  operation  must  have  required  a  pe- 
culiar knack,  such  as  could  have  been  acquired  only 
by  much  practice.  As  the  incense  used  by  the  Jews 
was  made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste,  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  See  Sonneschmid,  De 
Thfmiaterio  Bonctiuimi  (Viteb.  1728)  ;  Deyling,  Oh- 
Btrw.  ii,  565  sq. ;  J.  O.  Michaelis,  in  the  Mut.  Brem. 
ii,  6  sq.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesattr,  xi;  Wentz,  in  the 
Xova  BibUotk,  Brem,  v,  837  sq. ;  Zeihich,  De  thuribulo 
aureo  (Gerl.  1768);  KScher,  id,  (Jen.  1769);  Braun. 
Selecta  aura^  p.  208  sq. ;  Rogal,  De  thuribulis  (Regiom. 
1724;  also  in  Ugolini  Thes.  xi).     See  Incense. 

CENSER,  in  Roman  Catholic  worship.  See  Thu- 
rible. 

CenBOrship  of  Books,  supervision  of  publica- 
tions by  means  of  a  preliminar}'  examination  and  au- 
thorization, under  Church  or  state  law.  The  design 
of  censorship  has  always  been  to  hinder  the  publica- 
tion of  writings  supposed  to  be  dangerous  either  to  the 
state  or  to  religion  (i.  e.  under  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thority, to  the  Church).  The  practice  has  been  de- 
fended (1)  by  the  example  given  in  Acts  xix,  9,  where 
the  "books  of  curious  arts"  were  burnt;  (2)  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  souls  of  the  fiock, 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  bad  books ;  (3)  by  the  duty 
of  teaching,  which  includes  the  withholding  of  bad 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  good. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  control  the  circulation  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  destroy  them  when  thought  necessary.  But 
the  discovery  of  that  art,  and  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  induced  stronger 
measures  and  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  had  Iteen  known  before,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  heretical  literature.    A  censorship  was  offi- 


cially established  by  the  bull  of  Uo  X,dlay  12,1615^ 
commanding  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to  examine  all 
works  before  publication,  and  not  to  tolerate  any  of 
heretical  tendencies.    The  Council  of  Trent  expressly 
prohibited  the  printing  or  reading  of  heretical  books 
in  the  terms  following :  **  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  l>ooks  relating  to  re- 
ligion without  the  name  of  the  author :  neither  shall 
any  one  hereafter  sell  such  books,  or  even  retain  them 
in  his  possession,  unless  they  have  been  first  examined 
and  approved  by  the  ordinar}%  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema, and  the  pecuniary  fine  adjudged  by  the  last 
Council  of  Lateran.     And  if  they  be  regulars  they 
shall  obtain,  besides  this  examination  and  approval, 
the  license  of  their  superiors,  who  shall  examine  the 
books  according  to  the  forms  of  their  statutes.     Those 
who  circulate  or  publish  them  in  manuscript,  without 
being  examined  and  approved,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  printers ;  and  those  who  possess 
or  read  them,  unless  they  declare  the  authors  uf  them, 
shall  themselves  be  considered  as  the  author.     The 
approbation  of  books  of  this  description  shall  be  given 
in  writing,  and  shall  be  placed  in  due  form  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  book,  whether  manuscript  or  printed ;  and 
the  whole,  that  is,  the  examination  and  tlie  approval, 
shall  be  gratuitous,  that  what  is  deserving  may  be  ap- 
proved, and  what  is  unworthy  may  be  rejected"  (So- 
Hon  IV").     A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
this  law  by  proper  enactments,  which  resulted  in  the 
Itulex  Ubrorum  prohibitorufnj  or  Index  Espurgatoriut^ 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Congrf  ffotian  of  the  In- 
dex  as  a  perpetual  censorship.     The  popes  sought  also 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
carr}'ing  out  of  the  censorship,  and  we  find  that  several 
German  states  published  edicts  in  1624,  lo30,  1541, 
1548, 1567, 1577,  etc.  recommending  a  strictfr  control 
of  the  press.     Still  stricter  regulations  were  afterwards 
enacted  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.     In  1522  the 
legate  Chierepiti  maintained  in  the  free  town  of  Nu- 
remberg that  it  was  right  to  take  and  bum  all  works 
printed  without  authority,  and  that  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  works  were  punishalle.     In  most 
Roman  Catholic  countries  there  arose  a  twofold  cen- 
sorship, that  of  the  bishops  and  that  of  the  state.     In 
many  cases  the  two  were  united  into  one.    The  process 
was  simple :  the  cenFor  or  licenser  read  over  the  MS. 
to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectif^nable 
passages,  certilied  that  the  work  might  be  printed. 
Hence,  in  old  books,  we  see  the  word  imprimatur  (let  it 
I*  printed),  followed  ly  the  signatures  of  the  authori- 
ties.    In  England  a  censorship  was  established  liy- 
act  of  Parliament  in  1602, 18  Char.  II,  c.  S8 :  "  An  act 
for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  sedi- 
tious, treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing- 
presses."     This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from 
time  to  time;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  1613, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  licenser.     Since  that  time  there  has  leen,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  restriction  on  what  any  man  may 
publish ;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law  if  in 
his  publication  he  should  commit  any  public  or  private 
wrong.     On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  censorship 
became  generally  less  stringent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  although  Leopold  I  and 
Francis  II  continued  to  enforce  it.     It  was  abolished 
in  Denmark  in  1770;  Sweden,  1809;   France,  1827; 
Belgium,  1830;  Spain,  18.^3;  Germany  and  Ans^ia, 
1848.  —  Piorer,  Vnivertal  Lextkon,  s.  v. ;  Chamben, 
Encyclopad'a;  Milton,  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printinff; 
Mendham,  Literary  Poliry  ffthe  Ch.  of  Borne ;  M*Crie, 
Beformation  in  Italy^  ch.  v.     See  Index  (Expuboa* 

TORIUS). 

Censures,  Church  {Censura  ecclesiagti&e),  the 
penalties  by  which  crimes  are  Wsited  by  Church  an* 
thority  (potestas  (^mrpcnr//),  the  scriptural  authority 
for  which  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Tit.  i,  13 ;  li^ 
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10;  ITtm-T,  !0;  H4tl.  XTii,17,I8;  John  xx,  33;  1 
Cot.  V,  8;  3  Tlun.  i'li,  6,  T-,  Gal.  *,  IS.  Those  cen- 
mniea  are,  la  tbe  aUte  chorchea,  admonitKHi,  deicra- 
dstiDD  (q.  T.),  BicommunlcMion  (q.  v.),  eaapenaioD, 
interdict  (q.  v.),  and  imgularitj'  (q.  v.),  which  hill' 
den  ■  man  fhiin  being  admitted  into  lii^her  arden, 
"Tbe  canoniEts  detino  an  ecclctinitlcal  cenanre  to  be 
a  spiricaal  puniihniBDt,  inflicted  by  boris  eccluUatical 
jnd^,  wberabT  he  deprives  A  penon  baptized  of  the 
OM  of  aome  spiritual  things,  whicii  conduce  not  only 
to  hit  present  welfais  in  llie  Chiirch,  but  likewiae  to 
bia  fntnre  and  etsmal  aalvati.in.  It  differs  from  cirll 
punish menta,  which  conaist  onij'  in  things  temponl^ 
sa  contiicatlon  of  Sfiodt,  pacnniary  mulcts  or  fines,  and 
the  like ;  but  the  Church,  by  its  censures,  does  not  de- 
{irire  a  man  of  all  spirituftls,  bat  only  of  some  in  par. 
tiealar.  This  deflnition  speaka  of  aucb  thinga  aa  con- 
dace  to  eternal  aal ration,  in  older  to  manifest  the  end 
of  this  ceDsonj  for  the  Chnrcb,  by  censurea,  does  not 
intend  Ibo  deelraylng  nf  men's  souls,  hut  only  the  sits- 
iii^  them,  by  enjoitiintf  repentance  fnr  past  errors,  a  re- 
tam  from  contumacy,  and  an  al>stalDint(  from  future 
•Ids"  (Hook,  Ciurih  Dtdionary,  s.  t.)-  All  churches 
cliim  the  right  of  censure.  Art.  30  of  tho  Westmln- 
ater  Confession  la  as  follows:  ••  Clf  Chwxk  Cauuni.— 
The  I»rd  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  bath 
tbenin  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  Church 
■•Seers,  distinct  from  tbe  civil  magistrate.  To  these 
officers  the  keya  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  com- 
mitted, by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively 
tD  retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against 

open  it  tinto  penitent  ainnera  by  tbe  ministry  of  the 
Goapel,  and  by  absolution  ftom  cenaures,  as  occasion 
•ball  require.  Church  cenaures  are  necessary  for  tbe 
Kclaimiog  and  gaining  of  offending  brethren ;  for  de- 
tarring  of  others  ttoin  like  oObnseSj  for  purging  ont 
of  that  leaven  which  might  Infect  the  whole  lumpj  for 
vindicating  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  profea- 
•ion  of  the  Goapel;  and  for  preventing  tbe  wrath  of 
~    '      ■ '  "  might  justly  fall  upnn  tbe  Cbnrch,  if  they 


luld  auffer  hia  > 


esls  then 


Chnrch  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspension  from 
the  aicrament  of  the  I,ord  a  Suppf  r  for  a  season,  and 
l)y  exCDmmunlcatlon  from  the  Church,  accordin,;  to 
tiie  nature  of  tbe  crime  and  demerit  of  the  person." 
In  most  Protestant  churches,  censures  can  only  be  In- 
flicted after  trial  l>y  the  peers  of  the  accused  per 


On  t 


o  Chui^ 


d  the 


-r  which  they  wi 
Church,  see  Bingham,  Or!g.  Efdt*.  bk.  :iri,  ch.  lii; 
ami  on  the  rightfulness  of  Church  cenanres,  Burnet, 
Oa  'hr  ArtitUt.  art.  83;  Palmer,  Oa  theVhurdL,  11,  277  ; 
Watson,  7%sa/./iuMiKM,  11,600  (N.T.  ad.).  See  alw> 
Discirui^nt;  Excoiii«ihicatii>:<. 

Cenana.  a  term  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.V. 
<atthDngh  it  is  found  in  the  arl).-itial  text  of  the  N.  T. 
la  (he  (ireek  form  [:;i'9nc,  "tribute,"  Matt,  xvil,  Sfi, 
TV-  J.  while  the  act  denoted  by  it 's  sever  I  t'mea  re- 


CEXSUS 

ferred  to  both  in  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  Scriptures  Oijpp, 
or  rc^po,  "numirn'ii^"  combined  with  lustration, 
fWra  1t'?i  '"  '""T  in  order  to  purge,  Gesenlua,  T"**!. 
p.  il20;'Sept.  (ipiH/i^-;  X.  T.  diroypopi);  Vulg.  di- 
mmtralio,  dtKriptio).     See  Pofdlatiom. 

I.  ./<vi><(.-MoseB  laid  down  tUa  law  (Exod.  xxx, 
!•',  18)  that  whenever  the  people  ware  numbered  an 
uU'ering  of  half  a  shekel  should  be  made  by  every  man 

propitiation.  A  previous  law  bad  also  ordered  that  the 
flrst-bom  of  man  and  of  beast  abDuM  be  set  apart,  as 
well  aa  the  Hrst-fruits  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  first 
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].  Under  the  express  direction  of  Qod  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  IS),  in  the  third  or  fourth  monlb  after  tbe 
Exodus,  during  tbe  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  monei'  for  the  Tabernacle.  Tho 
nnmbers  then  taken  amounted  to  S'iS.b&O  men,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  express  with  greater  precision  the 
round  numbers  of  £00,000  who  are  aaid  to  have  led 
Eg3-ptattirat(Exod,  xii,  B7). 

8.  Again,  in  tbe  second  month  of  the  second  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  1,  2.  8).  Thie  censua  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose :  (a.)  To  ascertain  tbe  num- 
ber of  lighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joaeph. 

e.'cclaaive  of  the  I.evites,  amounted  at  this  time  also  to 
60!1,&6U  (Num.  U,  S2);  Josepbug  sars  60n,6aO :  oacb 
trilio  was  numLered,  and  placed  under  a  special  leader, 
the  head  of  the  tribe.  (A.)  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  redemption-offering  due  on  accouut  of  all  the 
first.linro,liotb  of  persona  and  cattle.  Accordingly,  tho 
numbers  were  taken  of  all  the  first-born  male  persons 
of  tho  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including  all 
of  the  tril«  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  LevltcB, 
whose  numbers  amounted  (o  Sf.OOO,  were  taken  in  lieu 
of  the  firat-bnm  mules  of  the  rest  of  Israol, »  hoje  num- 
bers were  32,278,  and  for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  IdHi  shekels,  or  i  ahrkcla  each,  was  made 

If  the  numbers  in  ourpresent  copies,  from  which  those 
given  iiy  Josephus  do  not  materially  diff'er,  l>e  correct, 
it  seems  likel}'  tbut  these  two  numberings  were  in  fact 
one,  lintapplied  to  difliirent  purposes.     We  can  hardly 
otherwise  account  for  tbe  identity  of  numi>ere  even 
within  the  few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Kum.  i  i 
Kitto.  Picloi-ial  Bible.  ii>.).     It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  triiie  as  lead- 
en, as  well  aa  the  care  taken  In  preserving  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  families,  correspnnds  with  tho  practice  of 
the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  dav(Crichton,  Ara- 
bia, i,IH5  1R6;  Niebuhr, /trrcr.ifer^roiir,  p.  l-lj 
Bu  l^nglam,  ./IroA  rti&rs,  p,  881 ;  .Uhn,  lliil.  bk. 
-  -■     Malcolm,  Sblckn  of  Ptrm,  xiv,  167, 
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nother  nnmbering  took  plec 


^J^  ^,  t  rwards,  previous  to  the  entrancp  into  Canaan, 

^^>.w<<^     2"  •  *'  ""  "  *  *'*"'  nnmber,  excepting  the  Leviies. 

'       r-_B      ^jf-l  flmountedtoe01,7aOmBles,EhowiogadecroaBeof 

^r^T'  IN  0    All  the  tribes  presented  an  Increase,  except 

fj  


ii  t^TptluD  U  glstrii  luu. 


which    had    decreased   2770; 
Gad,  5160;  Ephraim  and  Naphtati,  8000 
The  tribe  of  Levi  hod  increased  727  (Sum. 

The  great  diminution  uhirh  took  place 
tnbo  of  Simeon  may  probuiily  bo  assigned 


to  tbe  plagDe  conseitiiei 


n  tbe  misconduct  nf 
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Zimri  (Calmet  on  Nam.  xxv,  9).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh 
of  20,500;  Benjamu,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900;  andlssa- 
char,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this  census  who 
had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the  previous  one  in 
the  second  year,  excepting  Caleb  and  Joshua  (Num. 
xxvi,  68-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment  of  pre- 
sumption, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave  orders 
to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the  statutable 
offering  of  a  half-shekel.  The  men  of  Israel  above  20 
years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of  Judah  500,000 ;  total, 
1,800,000.  The  boolc  of  Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of 
Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Judah  470,000;  totol,  1,570,000; 
but  informs  us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  num- 
bered (1  Chron.  xxi,  6;  xxvii,  24).  Josephus  gives 
the  numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1,9;  and  Calmet,  in  loc. ; 
1  Chron.  xxi,  1,  5;  xxvii,  24;  Joseph.  Ant,  vii,  13, 1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the  con- 
quered nations  resident  within  Palestine  to  be  num- 
bered. Their  number  amounted  to  153,600,  and  they 
were  employed  in  forced  labor  on  his  great  architect- 
ural works  (Josh,  ix,  27 ;  1  Kings  v,  15 ;  ix,  20, 21 ;  1 
Chron.  xxii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  17, 18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with 
more  or  less  probabilit}',  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influencing  the 
numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  population  at 
the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Reboboam  collected  from  Judah  and  Benjamin 
180,000  men  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings,  xii, 
21). 

7.  Abijah,  with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jerolx>am 
with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  8, 17). 

8.  Asa  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  ft'om  Judah,  and 
280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with 
which  he  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an  army 
of  1,000,000  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8,  9;  Josephus,  Ant.  viii, 
12, 1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat,  besides  men  in  garrisons,  had  under 
arms  1,160,000  men,  including  perhaps  subject  foreign- 
ers (2  Chron.  xvii,  14-19;  Jahn,  Hist,  v,  37). 

10.  Amaziah  had  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  800,000, 
besides  100,000  mercenaries  fh>m  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
6,6). 

11.  Uzziah  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500  men 
(307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under  2600  ofiScers  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  10, 3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  popu- 
lation. Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected  32,000 
men  (Jndg.  vi,  35  ;  vii,  3).  h.  Jephthah  put  to  death 
42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii,  6).  The  numbers  of 
Ephraim  300  years  before  were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi, 
87).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  its  cities,  the  trilie  was  reduced  to  600  men. 
Its  numi)ers  in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi, 
41 ;  Judg.  XX,  35, 46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  840,922  (1  Chron.  xii,  23-38).  «.  At  the 
time  when  Jehoshsphat  could  muster  1,160,000  men, 
Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against  the  Syr- 
ians (1  Kings  XX,  15).  f.  The  numbers  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  B.C.  598-82,  fW>m  Judah  are  said  (2 
Kings  xxiv,  14, 16)  to  have  been  fh)m  8000  to  10,000, 
by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lii,  80). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,860  (Ezra 
ii,  64),  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonged  to  other 
tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin.     It  is  thus  that  the 


difference  between  the  total  (v,  64)  and  the  sereral  de- 
tails is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  purpose  of  this  cen- 
sus, which  does  not  materially  differ  fiaom  the 'state- 
ment in  Nehemiah  (Neb.  vii),  was  to  settle  with  refer- 
ence to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  also  to  ascertain  the  famUy  genealogies,  and 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race 
(Ezra  ii,  59 ;  x,  2, 8, 18, 44 ;  Lev.  xxv,  10). 

In  the  second  caravan  the  number  was  1496.  Wom- 
en and  children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezra  viii, 
1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pedi- 
grees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first  9  chap- 
ters of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either  com- 
posed before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  afterwards 
from  existing  records  bv  Ezra  and  others  (1  Chmn.  iv, 
28,  82,  89 ;  V,  9 ;  vi,  67',  81 ;  vii,  28 ;  ix,  2).  In  the 
course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the  numbers 
of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncertain.  Thus 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  set 
down  at  44,760  (v,  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii,  6^  Ben- 
jamin 59,484  (vii,  7, 9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii,  40).  Be- 
sides,  there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  res- 
idents at  Jerusalem  ftam  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Eph- 
raim, and  Manasseh  (ix,  8). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are  clear. 
1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  regis- 
ter the  numbers  of  the  Jewidh  people  at  various  tim^ 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2.  That  the  num- 
bers given  in  some  cases  can  with  difllculty  be  recon- 
ciled with  other  numbers  of  no  yery  distant  date,  as 
well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity  of  the  country  for 
supporting  population.  Thus  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion above  20  years  of  age,  excepting  Levi  and  Ben- 
jamin, at  David's  census,  is  given  as  1,300,000,  or 
1,570,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxi),  strangen 
153,600 ;  total,  1,453,600,  or  1,728,000.  1  hese  numbers 
(the  excepted  tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  tiroes  this  amount,  or  at 
least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000  be- 
longed  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  About  100 
years  after,  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  fh>m  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners)  an  army 
of  1,160,000,  l)e8ides  garrisons,  representing  a  popula- 
tion of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later,  Amaziah  could 
only  raise  800,000  ftx>m  the  same  2  tribes,  and  27  3*earB 
after  this,  Uzziah  had  807,500  men  and  2600  officers. 
Whether  the  number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Je- 
hosliaphat  constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods 
must  remain  uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  the  countr;',  the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  trans-Jordan ic  tribes,  so  £fir  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down  as  not 
exceeding  11.000  square  miles;  Judah  and  Benjamin 
at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  9^0  square  mUes.  The  popu- 
lation, making  allowance  for  the  excepted  tribes,  would 
thus  be  not  less  than  580  to  the  square  mile.  This 
considerably  exceeds  the  ratio  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  of  many  of  the  counties  of  England. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on  the 
genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T.,  it  must 
be  considered,  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on  which 
our  version  is  founded  give,  with  trifling  variations, 
the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  Sept.  and 
by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v,  86 ;  Glasse,  Phil.  Soar,  de  cavuU 
corruptioniSf  i,  §  28 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  189).     See  Kcmbbr. 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  b^'  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  128  *'  with  their  villages," 
and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai,  situate  in  Ben- 
jamin, which  like  many,  if  not  all  the  others,  was 
walled,  we  know  that  the  population,  probably  exclu- 
sive of  children,  was  12,000,  while  of  Gibeon  it  is  aaid 
that  it  was  larger  than  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  25, 29 ;  z,  2 ;  xv, 
21-62 ;  X  viii,  21, 28 ;  xix,  1-9).  If  these  "  cities"  rosy 
be  token  as  samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  South* 
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era  F^estine,  at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the 
entrance  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Joseph  us,  in  bis  accounts  (1.)  of  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  his  own  tiipe,  and  (2.)  of  the  numbers 
congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
shows  a  laige  population  inhabiting  Palestine.  He 
says  there  were  many  cities  in  Galilee,  besides  vil- 
lages, of  which  the  least,  whether  cities  or  villages  is 
not  quite  certain,  had  not  less  than  15,000  inhabitants 
( ITar,  iii,  8,  2  and  4 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Uiat.  v,  8).  After 
the  defeat  of  Cestius,  A.D.  66,  before  the  formal  out- 
break of  the  war,  a  census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
priests,  of  the  numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passo- 
ver, founded  on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  com- 
pared with  the  probable  number  of  persons  partaking, 
gave  2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Ta- 
cit. Bist.  V,  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1, 100,000  perished, 
and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Be- 
sides these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were 
dismissed  by  them  (JWar^  vi,  8,  9,  3).  These  num- 
bers, on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  (j/io^i/Xov 
<iXX'  oiiK  imxupiov)  imply  a  large  native  population ; 
and  63  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barcbochebas, 
Dion  Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain 
in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
fimiine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became  al- 
most depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility  in 
former  as  compared  with  present  times — ^a  fertility  re- 
marked by  profene  writers,  and  of  which  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test.  This, 
combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of  popu- 
lousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least  approxi- 
mate correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates  of  popula- 
tion ^Tacit.  Hiit.  v,  6;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv,  8 ;  Josephus, 
(Tor.  ill,  3 ;  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xx,  and  Rabbinical  au- 
thorities in  Reland,  c  xxvi ;  Shaw,  Travels,  ii,  pt.  ii,  c. 
i,  p.  336, 340,  and  275 ;  Hasselquist,  Trcmeh,  p.  120, 127, 
130;  Stanley,  PakU,  p.  120,  374;  Kitto,  Phy$.  Geoffr. 
p.  33;  Raumer,  Pa/(M/iha,  p.  8, 80, 83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii,  16 ;  xxii,  17 ;  Num.  xxiii,  10 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
20 ;  Acts  xii,  20).  See  Meiner,  De  ffebroBorum  cendbua 
(Langens.  1764-66);  Zeibich,  Dt  censibus  Hebrceorum 
(Gera,  1764-6).     See  Palesthte. 

II.  Rfjman, — This,  under  the  Republic,  consisted,  so 
far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  of  an  enrol- 
ment of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and  households. 
Ereiy  paterfamilias  was  required  to  appear  before  the 
censors,  and  give  his  own  name  and  his  father's;  if 
married,  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  number  and  ages  of 
his  children ;  after  this,  an  account  and  valuation  of 
his  property,  on  which  a  tax  was  then  imposed.  By 
the  lists  thus  obtained  every  mjin's  position  in  the 
state  was  regulated.  After  these  duties  had  been  per- 
formed, a  lustrum,  or  solemn  purification  of  the  people, 
followed,  but  not  always  immediately  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Census.  See  Dionys.  iv,  15,  22; 
Cicero,  ds  L/rgj.  iii,  3;  Clinton,  FaA.  HeU.  iii,  p.  457,  c. 
10).  The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  rsioilarly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial  cen- 
sors, and  ths  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion  (Cic- 
ero, Verr,  ii,  lib,  ii,  53, 56),  but  no  complete  census  was 
made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  out 
three  general,  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz.  (1.)  B.C. 
28 ;  (2.)  B.C.  8 ;  (3.)  A.D.  14 ;  and  a  partinl  one,  A.D. 
4.  The  reason  of  the  partial  extent  of  this  last  was 
that  he  feared  dbtnrbances  out  of  Italy,  and  also  that 
he  might  not  appear  as  an  exactor.  Of  the  returns 
made,  Augustus  himself  kept  an  accurate  account 
(6iie«£cirtKm),  like  a  private  man  of  his  property  (Dion 
Cass,  liv,  35 ;  Iv,  13 ;  Suetonius,  Aug,  27, 101 ;  Tacitus, 
Amu.  i,  11 ;  Tab.  Ancgr.  ap.  Ernesti,  TacU.  ii,  188).  A 
special  assessment  of  Gaul,  under  commissioners  sent 
for  the  purpose,  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 


(Tacit.  Ann.  i,  31;  ii,  6;  Livy,  Ep.  134, 136).  In  the 
New  Test,  two  enrolments  of  this  kind,  executed  un- 
der the  Roman  government,  are  mentioned  by  Luke 
(aTToypa^//,  "  taxing'').     See  Tax. 

1.  In  Acts  V,  37,  a  census  Ls  referred  to  as  at  the 
time  a  well-known  event,  durin*;  which  a  certain  Ju- 
das of  Galilee  raised  an  insurrection.  This  import  of 
the  term  there  employed  is  sustained  by  Joscpbus  (^AfU, 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  2, 1),  who  says  that  it  was  an  assessment 
of  property  (aTrorifiriaiQ  Tutv  ovmtov  Or  xp^f^^'^^^^ 
which  the  proconsul  Quirinus  (Ktipr/vtoct  Cyrenius) 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  Augustus  after  the 
banishment  of  king  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  in  which  Sa- 
maria, Judaea,  and  Idumtea  were  joined  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  under  direct  Roman  rule.  The  Latin 
name  for  such  a  valuation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
stituted in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  is 
the  well-knovm  one  cetuus;  by  it  new  lists  (airoypa- 
^aiy  tabula  censoricB,  Polyb.  ii,  23,  9)  were  made  out,  of 
persons,  property,  and  business,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  tax  was  imposed.  See  Assessment.  The  matter 
was  naturally  odious  generally  to  the  subjects,  espe- 
cially to  the  Jews  [see  Publican],* not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  prejudices  [see  Zeu>tes3,  but 
also  the  violent  and  extortionate  manner  in  which 
Oriental  taxation  is  always  enforced.  See  Tbibdtb. 
The  word  avoypa^ri  is  used  almost  invariably  by  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  period  for  census,  although  an 
enrolment  for  taxation  is  more  properly  called  airoTi- 
ftTi<ng,  a  sense,  however,  not  Inapplicable  (even  in  the 
Attic  dialect)  to  airoypa<ftri  and  diroypd^ta^ai  (see 
Wachsmuth,  /lellen,  Alterth.  ii,  71,  238,  280).  See  Ju- 
DAS  (tbe  Galilean). 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  1,  there  is  mentioned  an  enrolment  or 
avoypaipfj  as  having  taken  plaro  in  the  year  of  Christ's 
birth,  by  order  of  Augustus,  and,  as  the  words  seem  to 
express,  under  the  superintendence  of  Quirinus  or  Cy- 
renius, president  of  Syria,  extending  over  the  entire 
land  (vaaa  otKovfuvri).  This  seems,  according  to  the 
date  indicated,  to  have  been  different  from  the  census 
above  mentioned,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  language 
**tbis  the  first  tax-list  was  made  while  Quirinus  was 
governor"  (avrri  ij  diroypa^ri  ir  p(uri|  lykvtTo  yyifiO' 
vivovTog  Koptjviov).  But  this  passage  contains  great 
historical  difficulty  as  well  as  importance  (see  Busch- 
ke, Ueber  d«n  8ur  Zeii  der  Gthurt  Chrisii  gekallenen 
ChisuSf  Breslau,  1840;  \Vie8eler,  Sgnopse,  p.  82  sq. ; 
Kirmss,  in  the  Jenaer  Lit.-Zeitung,  1842,  No.  100  sq.). 
The  principal  discrepancies  alleged  with  regard  to  the 
tax  itself  have  l)een  adduced  by  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  i, 
§  28)  and  De  Wette  (Comment,  zu  Luc.  in  loc.) :  1. 
Palestine  was  not  yet  directly  Roman,  or  immediately 
liable  to  such  a  census  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  13,  5; 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  Appian,  Civ.  v,  75) ;  an  d-Troypac^rj  at  this 
time,  therefore,  as  being  neither  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  emperor,  nor  adapted  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jewish  vassal-kings  towards  him,  would  have  been 
the  more  likely  to  have  created  a  popular  or  govern- 
mental disturbance  than  the  later  one  above  referred 
to.  2.  At  all  events,  no  hbtorical  mention  of  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding  occurs  either  in  Josephos  or  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  period.  3.  Yet  some  notice  of 
this  event  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
aTToypapii  in  question  covered  the  whole  empire,  the 
restriction  of  its  terms  ('*  the  whole  eartli"  or  land)  to 
Palestine  being  altogether  arbitrary.  4.  In  a  Roman 
**  census"  the  subjects  were  assessed  at  their  actual 
residences ;  a  journey  to  the  fi&mily  seat  could  only  be 
requisite  on  the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  genealogical 
registry.  5.  As  wives  were  in  no  case  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  assessors,  Mary  must  have  undertaken  un- 
necessarily a  journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  a  stay  there 
was  harassing  in  her  condition.  Some  of  these  objec- 
tions were  canvassed  by  Paulus  (in  his  Comment,  in 
loc);  Tholuck  {Glaub^curdigk.  d.  evang.  Gesrh.  p.  188 
sq.),  Huschke  (uf  sup.),  and  others  have  pretty  effect- 
ually answered  them  all.     They  ma}'  mostly  be  obvi^ 
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ated  bj  simply  and  naturally  aspnming  that  this  iras 
a  registration  instituted  indeed  by  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, but  executed  in  accordance  with  the  local  usages 
(see  Strong^s  Harmony  of  ike  Go^Uj  notes  to  §  viii). 
See  Cyrenius. 

In  the  first  place,  an  avoypai^h  was  properly  only 
an  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants,  which  may  have  been 
set  on  foot  for  statistical  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  account  of  the  population,  perhaps  as  a  basis 
for  tt  levy  of  froops  from  this  as  a  subject  territory. 
The  emperor  Augustus  caused  such  a  rull  or  al  struct 
to  be  m..de  out  ('*breviarium  tutlus  imperii,*'  Suetoni- 
us, Octav.  101),  which  included  an  account  of  the  pro- 
vincial allies  ('^quantum  sociorum  in  armis,*'  Tacitus, 
Afmcd,  i,  11),  and  from  this  Palestine  could  not  well 
have  been  excepted.  The  ordering  cf  such  a  re^'ister 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  political  relations  of 
Ilerod  (as  thought  by  Hoven,  Otia  liter,  ii,  27  sq.),  since 
he  was  himself  but  a  dependent  monarch ;  and  as  the 
word  in  question  has  usually  the  sense  of  a  list  with  a 
view  to  assesf^ment,  the  pro!  ability  of  such  a  taxation 
in  this  instance  can  certainly  not  be  denied.  Similar 
examples  are  b^^  no  means  wanting  in  modern  times 
among  dependent  countries.  Moreover,  Herod  was  so 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Augustus  that  he  did  not  even 
assume  to  judge  two  of  his  own  sons,  but  referred  the 
trial  to  the  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  4, 1 ;  con  p. 
xvii,  5, 8) ;  and  he,  in  fact,  submitted  to  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  which  the  Jews  were  required 
to  take  (/In/,  xvii,  2, 4).  The  latter  circumstance  may 
indeed  be  naturally  attributed  to  the  vassalage  of  a  na- 
tion, but  the  former  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  Ilerod,  who  nevertheless,  without  such  ceremony, 
executed  other  members  of  his  family  (com p.  bow- 
ever,  Josephu9,  Ant.  xvi,  11,  1).  At  all  events,  it 
abundantly  appears  from  Josephus  that  Augustus,  in 
moments  of  passion,  was  capal^le  of  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  Ilerod  {Ant.  xvi,  9,  3);  and 
that,  after  Herod's  denth,  he  hesitated  nbcut  transfer- 
ring the  land  to  the  sons  of  the  latter  i^Ant,  xvi, 
11). 

There  are  monographs  in  Latin  on  the  census  of 
Quirinus  by  Annnon  (Erlang.  1810),  Birch  (Hafn. 
1790),  Bomitius  (Viteh.  1650),  Brcithaupt  (Helmst. 
1737),  Deyling  {Ohserw.  ii,  826  sq.),  HasFC  (Regiom. 
1706),  Heumann  (Gotting.  1732),  Jf.nus  (Viteb.  1716; 
i:l8o  in  Ikenii  TTies.  ii,  424  tq.),  Obrecht  (Argcntor. 
1675),  Perizonius  {Diss,  dc  PrcEtorio^  s.  f.),  Pihlmann 
(Aboaj,  1785),  Richard  (Viteb.  1704 ;  aUo  in  Ikenii 
77/M.ii,434  Fq.),Volborth  rGottinjr.l7f5),  Wrdel  (Jen. 
1 703),  Wemsdorf  (Viteb.  1  (193, 17'20);  in  Gre(k,by  Fri- 
herg  (Alo«,  17.^0);  in  Germcn,  by  Kist  (Utr.  1791), 
Pitschmann  {Duh,  ver.Illst.  i,l-15),  Stockmann  (Gron. 
1756).     See  Nativity. 

Central  America  comprised,  in  1868,  five  sover- 
eign states,  viz.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatem;  la, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Central  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
the  western  by  H.  Ponce  in  1616.  The  Spaniards 
Foon  sulgected  to  their  rule  the  greater  part  of  the 
country ;  but  on  the  Mosquito  coa.«t  the  Indians  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  the  district  of  Peton 
was  not  taken  possession  of  until  1697.  In  1821  the 
five  states  overthrew  the  Spanish  rule  bj'  a  bloodless 
revolution ;  in  1822  they  c;illed  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1823  they  declared  themselves  nn  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  tlic  nnme  the  United  States 
of  Central  America.  The  new  confederacy  was  con- 
tinually a  prey  to  civil  war,  arising  principally  from 
the  mutual  hostility  of  the  three  races :  the  white, 
which  prevails  in  Costa  Rica ;  the  Indian,  to  which  in 
Guatemala  almost  90  per  cput.  of  the  entire  population 
belong;  and  the  mixed,  which  is  predominant  in  the 
three  other  states.  The  year  IS.'  9  put  an  end  to  the 
union,  and  the  confederiicy  was  divided  into  five  sover- 
eign and  independent  states.  Toirc  tlior  with  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  the  ecclesiastical  rule  cf  the  Herman  Cath- 


olic Church  was  established  throughout  the  whole  ex. 
tent  of  Central  America.     After  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  Central  American  confederacy'  showed 
itself  favorable  to  ecclesius^cal  reforms  and  to  relig- 
ious toleration.    The  Constituent  Assembly  forbade  the 
proclamation  of  papal  bulls,  and  the  receiving  of  mon- 
ey for  indulgences.     From  1826  to  1831  all  the  con- 
vents of  monks  except  those  of  the  Bcthlebemites  (q. 
V.)  were  suppressed,  and  in  18£5  an  annual  visitation 
of  the  female  convents  was  ordered,  in  order  to  see 
that  no  nun  was  retained  in  a  convent  against  her 
will.     In  1832  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and 
Honduri.8  even  abrogated  for  some  time  the  celibacy 
of  priests.     Since  the  disfolution  of  the  union  there 
has  always  been  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  clerical 
and  the  lil>eral  parties.     Some  of  the  states,  in  partic- 
ular Guiiten  ala,  hi.ve  recalled  the  priests,  and  re-en- 
forced the  most  odicns  laws  of  intolerance  which  ever 
disgraced  a  papi.1  country;  others, in  particular  Hon- 
duras, liave  been  more  faithful  to  the  principles  of  lil>- 
eralism .    The  religions  condition  of  the  people,  as  in  all 
the  papal  countries  of  America,  is  very  low.    The  gross- 
est superstition  prevails,  espectall}'  among  the  Indiana. 
In  the  Indian  villages  the  rule  of  the  priest  is  almost 
absolute.    Worship  consists  mostly  in  processions  taA 
in  the  veneration  of  the  images  of  the  saints.     Every 
Indian  endeavors  to  possess  a  saint's  image,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  church,  and  which  he  carries  about  at 
processions  en  a  gilded  pole.     At  tLe  festival  of  the 
saint  the  possessor  of  the  image  gives  a  great  banquet, 
and  the  priest  receives  for  the  mass  which  he  says,  in 
honor  of  the  saint,  money  and  fowl.     If  the  possessor 
of  the  image  dies  w  ithout  heirs,  it  is  bought  Ly  anoth- 
er Indian,  lest  it  be  rejected  from  the  church ;  for  the 
church  I  ejects  every  image  thbt  has  no  owner,  and  ev- 
ery such  rejection  is  exjiected  to  forbode  a  calamity  to 
the  village.    The  processions  are  attended  I  y  fiutes  and 
other  instruments,  by  immense  clouds  of  frankincense, 
and  by  a  great  display  of  fireworks.   A  peculiar  custom 
is  observed  on  the  day  of  Pentecort,  when  a  white  dove, 
ornamented  with  fiowers,  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  who  stands  lefore  the  altar,  and  flowers  are 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.    Marriages  are  con- 
ducted in  the  villages  before  sunrise,  a  custc  m  proba- 
bly transmitted  from  the  times  of  Indian  faganism. 
Efforts  to  establish  Protistantism  in  Central  America 
have  been  repeatedly  mtde,  especially  by  missiona- 
ries sent  out  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Gossner  (q.  v.),  but 
thus  far  without  great  permanent  fruit.     1  he  Mora- 
vians, however,  have  had  (since  1848)  some  flourishing 
missions  on  the  MoFquito  Coast,  an  independent  district 
of  Central  America  inhabited  ly  about  20,000  Indians. 
Their  missionary  statistics  in  1860  were  as  follows: 
ftations,  8;  missionaries,  7 ;  converts,  219.     Ihe  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  the  five  states  of  Central 
America  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Guatemala  (vbo  is  assisted  in  his  diocese  by  two  bish- 
cps  Inpart'.ltis  irfiUlum)  ind  four  bishops,  at  San  Sal* 
v..dor,  Niearngun,  Ccmayagua  (the  capital  of  Hondu- 
ras), r  nd  St.  /oFo  ( in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica).    The  ag- 
gregate number  of  ptritbes  in  the  five  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  laft  acceunts,  is  243,  with  4  missions,  sal 
I  the  number  cf  churches  716.     See  Reichard,  O  irfro- 
I  America  (Brunsw.  1851);  Frolel,  Sfvm  Yiarg'  Trarei 
'  in  Centro- America  (Lend.  1858) ;  Marr,  Reise naek  Cea- 
j  traU America  (Hamb.  1863,  2  vob.);  Squier,  The  States 
rfCtntrol  America  (N.  Y.  1858).     See  America. 

j      Centuriators,  the  writers  of  the  Cextcries  or 
'  Maodebubo  (q.  v.)  are  so  called. 

I  Centuries  of  Magdeburg  (Centvria  Mardebwr^ 
enses),  the  name  givefi  to  the  first  grett  work  on  Church 
History  by  Protestant  writers.     It  was  projected  by 

'  Matthias  Flacius,  and  prosecuted  by  him,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Joh.Wigand,  Matt.  Judex,  Basilins  later, 
Andr.  Corvinus,  and  Thom.  Holzbuter,  of  Magdeburg. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  princrs  joined  to  dcfn3-  the 
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expense  incnirod  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.   "  The 
centariiitors  that  describe  the  process  employed  in  the 
composition  of  their  work.     Five  directors  were  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  whole  de^gn^  and  ten  paid 
■gents  supplied  the  necessary  labor.     Seven  of  these 
were  well-informed  students,  who  were  employed  in 
making  collections  from  the  various  pieces  set  before 
them.    Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and  of 
greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged  the  mutter 
thus  collected,  submitted  it  to  the  directors,  and,  if  it 
were  approved,  employed  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.    As  fast  as  the  various  chapters  were  comprised 
they  were  laid  before  certain  in.«pectors,  selected  from 
the  members  of  the  directors,  who  carefully  examined 
what  bad  been  done,  and  made  the  necessary  altera- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  a  re>rular  amanuensis  made  a  fair 
copy  of  the  whole.     At  length,  in  the  year  1559,  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  their  laborious  nndertakint^. 
It  was  printed  at  Basle,  where  the  thirteenth  and  final 
volume  (fol.)  appeared  in  1574;  but,  as  it  was  pro- 
jected at  Magdeburg,  that  name  was  to  remain  on  its 
title ;  and  the  first  great  Protestant  work  on  Church 
HistoTT  has  been  always  commonl}'  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuries.     It  was  in  every  point  of  view  an 
extraordinary  production.     Though  the  first  modem 
attempt  to  iUostrate  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  was 
written  upon  a  scale  which  has  scarcely  been  exceed- 
ed.   It  brought  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  unpul)- 
Ushed  materials,  and  cast  the  whole  subject  into  a  fix- 
ed and  regular  form.     One  of  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures is  the  elaborate  classification.     This  was  strictly 
original,  and,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  undoubtedly 
tended  to  introduce  scientific  arrangement  and  minute 
accuracy  into  the  study  of  Church  History.    Each  cen- 
tury is  treated  separately,  in  sixteen  heads  or  chap- 
ters.   The  first  of  these  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  the  century;  then  follows,  2.  The  extent 
and  propagation  of  the  Church ;  8.  Persecution  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Church ;  4.  Doctrine ;  5.  Heresies ; 
6.  Rites  and  Ceremonies ;  7.  Government;  8.  Schisms; 
9.  Conndls ;  10.  Lives  of  Bit*hops  and  Doctors ;  11. 
Heretics ;  12.  Martyrs ;  18.  Miracles ;  14.  Condition  of 
the  Jews ;  15.  Other  religions  not  Christian ;  16.  Po- 
litical changes  of  the  world"  (Hook,  Church  HiBiory^  s. 
v.).     "  The  work  enlisted  all  the  Protestant  learning 
of  the  «ge.     It  was  distinguished  for  its  familiarit}' 
with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations,  for 
a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  and  for  its  passionate  style  of  con- 
troversy.    For  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  noth- 
ing was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the 
same  spirit'*  (Hase,  Church  HUiory^  §  10).    As  a  whole, 
the  work  is  controversial  rather  than  purely  histori- 
cal; but  its  spirit,  its  thoroughness,  and  its  method 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  same  field  that 
had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Church.     The  "  Annals"  of 
Baronina  were  undertaken  in  order  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  this  great  work. 

The  **  Centuries"  do  not  reach  beyond  the  I'^th  cen- 
tury. The  best  edition  is  the  original  one  {EciiuMi9- 
tiea  HUt  trio,  etc.  per  aliquot  Studiosoi  et  pi(}8  viro$  in 
mrU  Maj/debwgtca  (Basil,  1559-74, 13  vob.  in-8,  fol.) ; 
2d  edit,  by  Lucius,  with  alterations  (Basel,  1 624, 13  vols, 
in  3) ;  Hsw  edition,  to  be  extended  to  1500,  commenced 
by  Baumgarten  and  Semler,  but  reaching  only  the  6th 
c  »ntur>'  (Numb.  1757-65,  6  vols.) ;  Epitome  up  to  1600, 
»y  Osiander  (Tub.  1692-1604,  9  vols.);  Germ,  transl. 
l>y  Count  MQnnich  (Hamburg,  1855).  See  Buddseus, 
/sag  tf/e,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vi,  §  iv,  p.  787 ;  SchafT,  Ch.  Hist. 
vol.  i,  §  7 ;  Schaff,  Apost.  Church,  §  29,  p.  66. 

Csntn'rion  (}KaTovrapxnQ  and  iicarovrapxoCi  a 
translation  of  the  I^tin  centttrio,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  Orascized  form  Kivrvpiuv,  Mark  xv,  ?,9,  44,  45),  a 
llom  m  military  officer  in  command  of  a  htmdred  fiwvi, 
as  the  title  implies.  The  number  under  him,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  uniform,  being  enlarged  or  less- 


ened according  to  circumstances  (see  Smith's  Diet,  oj 
Clas$.  Antif/.  s.  v.).  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  held  this  rank  (Acts  x,  1,  22). 
See  CoRNKLiDS.  Other  centurions  are  mentioned  in 
Matt.viii,5,8,13;  Luke  vii,  2,6;  Act8Xxi,S2;  xxii, 
25, 26 ;  xxiii,  17,  23 ;  xxiv,  23 ;  xxvii,  1,  6, 11, 31, 43 ; 
xxviii,  16.  See  Army.  The  centurion  at  our  Sa- 
viour's cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  54 ;  Luke  xxiii, 47)  is  said  to 
have  been  named  Longinus  (see  the  treatises  on  this 
point  by  Goetze  and  by  MoUer,  Obu.philol.  Host.  1696, 
p.  4  sq.).     See  Captain. 

Ceolfrid,  or  Ceolpirth,  a  Saxon  monk  and  wri- 
ter, was  born  alK>ut  the  year  642,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumlierland.  In  674  he  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as 
aiding  Benedict  Biscop  in  building  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth ;  and  when  Benedict  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  he  made  Ceol- 
frid the  abbot.  Benedict,  on  his  death-bed,  designa- 
ted Ceolfrid  abliot  of  both  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  at  Jarrow.  Bede  describes  him  as  *^  a  man 
of  great  perseverance,  of  acute  intellect,  bold  in  action, 
experienced  in  jud^^ent,  and  zealous  in  religion." 
He  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  Lanvres,  in  France,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 716.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Wearmouth, 
but  were  subsequently  removed  to  Glastonbur}'.  His 
letter  concerning  Eaf  ter,  addressed  to  Nsitan,  king  of 
the  Picts,  and  preserved  l)y  Bede,  is  distinguished  b}' 
strength  of  reasoning  and  clearness  of  style.  Bale 
attributes  to  him  some  homilies,  epii^tles,  and  a  tract, 
De  sua  Peregrinatione. — Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit,  i,  234 
sq. ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles,  bk.  v,  ch.  xxi ;  Hook,  Eccles, 
Biography f  ill,  582. 

Ceperarla  (evidently  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew 
1&3 ;  see  Caphar-),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
in  the  Peutinger  Tabk  as  lying  l)etwccn  Ashkelon  and 
Jerusalem,  8  (or  18)  R.  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and 
thouirht  by  Reland  {Pakut,  p.  684)  to  be  the  same  as 
Capharona  (q.  v.) ;  but  identified  by  Roltinson  with 
**a  deserted  village,  Kefr  Urith,  m  or  near  the  plain, 
not  far  f^om  Tibneh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Snrar"  (^e- 
tearches,  ii,  648). 

Ce'phas  (Kij^ac ;  in  later  Hcb.  or  S3rriac  Kfi'^S), 
a  surname  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  Simon  (John 
i,  42),  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  lliTpo^;,  and 
the  Latins  by  Petrus,  both  words  meaning  *'a  rocli," 
which  is  the  signification  of  the  original.     See  Peter. 

Ce'raa  (Kt^pac)*  mentioned  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  as  one 
of  the  "temple  servants"  whoso  *' sons"  returned  from 
Babylon  ;  evidently  the  Kkros  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb, 
texts  (Ezra  ii,  44 ;  Neh.  vii,  47). 

Cerast^B.    See  Serpent. 

Ceration,  Ceratonia.    See  Husk. 

Cerdo,  or  Cerdon,  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  his  history.  Irenasus  says 
that  he  came  to  Rome  from  Svria  in  the  time  of  Hv- 
ginns,  A.D.  140.  Lardner  ^^athers  the  testimonies  of 
the  fathers  with  regard  to  his  heresy  as  follows :  Cor- 
don taught,  according  to  Irenosus,  that  '*the  God  de- 
clared in  the  law  nnd  the  propbvts  is  not  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  ho  was  well  known,  the 
latter  unknown ;  the  former  was  ju^t,  the  latter  good" 
(Irenaeus,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  (^Hitt,  Eccleg.  iv,  11). 
Epiphanius's  summary  is  to  this  purpose  (///ifr.  41): 
**That  Cerdon  learned  his  doctrine  from  Heracleon, 
making,  however,  some  additions  of  his  own  ;  that  he 
came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  and  there  spread  his  notions 
in  the  time  of  H3'ginus.  He  held  two  contrary  prin- 
ciples ;  he  said  that  Christ  was  not  bom.  He  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  rejected  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." In  his  larger  article  Epiphanius  writes  that 
"Cerdon  succeeded  Heracleon,  and  came  fVom  S}Tia 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  the  ninth  bishop  after 
the  apostles ;  that,  like  many  other  heretics,  he  held 
two  principles  and  two  gods :  one  good  and  unknown, 
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die  Father  of  Jesus ;  the  other  the  Creator,  evil  and 
known,  who  spake  in  the  lnw,  appeared  to  the  proph- 
ets, and  was  often  seen.  He  tuught,  moreover,  that 
Jesus  was  not  born  of  Mar}%  and  that  lie  liad  flesh  in 
appearance  only.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  rejected  the  Old  Testament.  He  said  that 
Christ  descended  from  the  unknown  Father ;  that  he 
came  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dominion  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  as  many  other  heretics  do ;  and, 
h  iving  been  a  short  time  at  Rome,  he  transmitted  his 
venom  to  Marcion,  who  succeeded  him." 

Theodoret's  account  of  Cerdon  is  to  this  effect :  "  He 
was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Antoninus.  He  taught 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  our  Txird  Jesus 
Christ,  unknown  to  the  prophets ;  another,  the  Maker 
of  the  universe,  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this 
last  is  just,  the  other  good.  For  he  in  the  law  orders 
*  that  an  eye  should  be  given  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth;*  but  the  good  God  in  the  Gospels  com- 
mands that  *  to  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  the  right 
cheek, turn  the  other  also;'  and  that  to  him  who  would 
take  away  thy  coat,  thou  shouldest  give  thy  cloak  also. 
He  in  the  law  directs  to  love  a  friend  and  hate  an  ene> 
my ;  but  the  other,  to  love  even  our  enemies.  *  Not 
observing,*  says  Theodoret,  *  that  in  the  law  it  is  di- 
rected that  if  a  man  meet  his  enemy  *s  ox  going  astray, 
he  should  bring  him  back ;  and  not  forbear  to  help  his 
beast  when  lying  under  his  burden  ;*  and  that  he  who, 
according  to  him,  is  alone  good,  threatens  *  hell-fire  to 
him  who  calls  his  brother  fool  ;*  and  showing  himself 
to  be  just,  said,  ^  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  meted  to  you  again.'*'  Irenieus  says  that  when 
Cerdon  was  at  Rome,  he  several  times  renounced  his 
errors ;  but  at  length,  for  returning  to  them  avcain,  or 
for  teaching  them  in  a  clandestine  manner,  he  was 
finally  excluded  from  the  Church.  Cerdo's  views  were 
adopted  and  amplified  b}'  Marcion.  See  Mosheim, 
CommefUwie^f  cent,  ii,  §  63 ;  Lardner,  Worht  viii,  4AA 
sq. ;  Baur,  Die  Christliche  GnotiSy  p.  101,  278  sq. ;  and 
the  articles  Gnostics  ;  Marcion. 

CereSlis,  pETiLiua,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, and  a  Roman  general  of  note  in  several  provln,- 
dal  campaigns  (Tacitus,  A  nn.  ziv,  32 ;  Hist,  iii,  59, 78, 
79 ;  iv,  71, 86 ;  Affr.  8, 17).  During  the  war  of  Titus 
against  the  Jews  he  commanded  a  detachment  against 
the  Samaritans  (Joaephus,  War,  iii,  7,  32),  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (ih.  iv,  9, 9;  vi,  2, 5 ;  4, 8). 

Cereals,  a  general  term  embracing  all  those  kinds 
of  grain  di^,  "  corn")  of  which  bread  (q.  v.)  is  made. 
See  Agriculture.  These,  amon*?  the  Hebrews,  were 
the  following  (see  Jahn,  JBibl.  Arckceol.  §  68).  See 
Grain. 

1.  Wheat  (nan,  chitfah',  i.e.  ^'-i]"!^.  like  the  Arabic 
chinfah ;  the  several  kernels  are  denoted  by  the  plur. 
f^isn;  Greek  Trvpog;  in  the  N.  T.  the  more  generic 
term  mroc;  In  modem  Egypt  and  Barbarj'  kamchun, 
Heb.  n^i?)  was  the  most  important  kind  of  bread-corn 
grown  in  Palestine  (Isa.  xx\nii,  25 ;  Eze.k.  iv,  9),  and, 
like  barlev,  was  raised  throu^rhout  the  land  (Deut.  viii, 
8;  Judg.vi,  11;  lSam.vi,13;  2Sam.iv,6;  xvii,28; 
comp.  Pliny,  xviii,  21);  so  fully  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants that  Solomon  was  enabled  with  a  surplus  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  king  Hiram's  artificers  (1  Kings 
V,  11),  and  considerable  exports  of  wheat  to  Tyre  nre 
spoken  of  at  a  later  date  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  The  cul- 
ture of  wheat  is  still  practised  there  (Robinson,  Re- 
tearcheSf  ii,  276  etc.).  The  finest  wheat  is  said  (Mish- 
na,  Menach.  viii,  1)  to  have  grown  in  Michmash,  and 
an  unknown  locality  called  Mezunichah  (TXTX^ZViXi). 
In  Ezek.  (1.  c.)  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat  (P'^S^D  ^'Ssn^ 
"  wheat  of  Minnith")  is  spoken  of.  See  Minnith. 
The  sowing  of  wheat  fell  in  Marchesvan  (Oct.-Nov.), 
and  the  reaping  (Q'^^n  "i^J?,  "wheat-harvest")  at  the 
end  of  Nisan(jrarch -April).'  See  Calendar.   Wheat 


still  ripens  in  Palestine  sometimes  in  April  (Korte, 
Reiw,  p.  145, 432 ;  Shaw,  TVav.  p.  290),  although  it  is 
usually  fit  to  cut  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June 
(Robinson,  Researchei,  ii,  99,  etc.).  See  First-pbuitb. 
Wheat  flour  (D'^^n  nbb,  Exod.  xxix,  2)  was  need  for 
bread  and  cakes  (q.  v.),  and  the  grains  were  also  roast- 
ed (see  Parched  Corn)  when  green  (Joshua  v,  11 ; 
Ruth  ii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  28),  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Palestine,  especially  by  the  reapers  (Has- 
selquist,  p.  91).  See  Harvest.  The  kernels  were 
also  pounded  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  xxiii,  14 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42) 
into  a  kind  of  grits  (i^'^5).  See  Ears  (of  Corn). 
In  the  sanctuary  wheat  was  used  in  considerable 
quantity  (Ezra  vii,  22;  comp.  vi,  9;  see  Bel  2). 
Wheat  was  universally  cultivated  in  the  lands  of 
hither  Asia  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  North  Africa 
(Egypt),  from  the  earliest  times;  but  how  it  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Hebrews  is  unknown.  See  gener- 
ally Link,  in  the  Abhandl,  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
18i6-17,  p.  127  sq  ;  Celsii  HieroboL  ii,  112  sq.  See 
Wheat. 

2.  Barley  (yi!^S''0^  seiroA),  of  variona  kinds  (chiefly 
the  six-rowed),  was  largely  cultivated  (Gen.  xxvii,  16; 
2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Ruth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80;  Isaiah 
xxviii,  25 ;  Jer.  xli,  8)  by  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  ix,  31 
sq.)  and  Hebrews  (as  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Pal- 
estine, Deut.  viii,  8 ;  comp.  Joel  i,  11),  and  was  used 
partly  as  fodder  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  comp.  Pesaeh,  f.  iii, 
i)  for  cattle  (Phsedr.  v,  6,3;  Juven.  viii,  154;  Pliny, 
xiii,  47 ;  xviii,  14 ;  xxviii,  81)  or  horses  (iEsop,  Fab. 
140;   comp.  Sonnini,  TVav.  ii,  20),  partly  for  bread 
(Pliny,  nisi.  Nat.  xviii,  26)  for  the  poorer  classes 
(Judg.  vii,  13;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  John  vi,  9, 13;  comp. 
Ezek.  iv,  9 ;  Joseph.  War,  v,  10,  2 ;  Philo,  ii,  807 ;  Sen- 
eca, Ep.  18,  p.  85.  Bip. ;  Athen.  vii,  804 ;  Plutarch, 
Apoph.  reg.  p.  6,  Lips. ;  Xenoph.  Afwib.  iv,  6,  31 ;  see 
Wetstein,  i,  876  sq.) ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  was  re- 
garded as  wholesome  (Lucian,  Maenb.  5 ;  Pliny,  xxii, 
65) ;  but,  being  less  palatable  than  wheat  (Athen.  iii, 
115),  it  was  not  usually  eaten  except  under  the  press- 
ure of  hunger  (Wilhelm  Tjrr.  xi,  22,  p.  809),  and  there- 
fore con.otituted  the  regular  fare  of  Roman  soldiers 
when  undergoing  correction  (Liv}',  xxvii,  13;  Sueton. 
Aug.  24 ;  Veget.  Mil.  i,  13;  Dio  Cass,  xlix,  c.  27  and 
38 ;  Polyb.  vi,  38, 4 ;  Polysn.  iv,  24),  as  of  the  hermits 
in  the  Christian  Church  (Jerome,  C^.  ii,  5);  althongh 
in  early  times  it  was  a  common  article  of  food  (Pliny, 
xviii,  14 ;  Artemid.  i,  71),  and  is  still  highly  relished 
by  the  Arabs  in  Morocco  (Host,  Nachr.  p.  132).     It 
was  also  employed  as  malt  for  a  species  of  intoxicating 
drink  (q.  v.).     See  Wine.     Barley  was  sown  in  the 
middle  of  tiie  month  of  Marchesvan  (q.  v.),  or  Kovem- 
l>er  (Lightfoot,  p.  840,  1004),  and  was  reaped  in  the 
month  Abii)  (q.  v.),  or  April  (at  Jericho  in  March ;  see 
Buhle,Caiau2ar.  jPaXtu^.  aeon.  p.  14,  23;  in  less  favor- 
ed situations  even  in  May,  Robinson,  Re$.  ii,  99, 100) ; 
and  these  seasons  became  regular  notations  of  time  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9;  Ruth  i,  22 ;  Judith  viii,  2).     See  Har- 
VEST.     See  pcnerally  Celsius,  Ilierob.  ii,  239  sq.     On 
the  kinds  of  barley  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Link,  in 
the  A  bhandl.  der  physihai.  Ckuse  der  k&n.  pretut.  Akc^ 
demie  d.  Wissensch,  1816-17,  p.  ir3  sq.    On  Num.  v,  15, 
comp.  the  article  jKALOiTBY-OFFeRiKO.     See  Bau- 

LEY. 

3.  8peU  (T^'Z'&^^huMe'fMih;  Amh. kasfomai;  Aram. 
KtnS^S ;  Triticum  tpeUa  of  IJnn. ;  by  the  Latins  odor 
or  adoreum,  Adam,  Bom.  Ant.  ii,  434),  mentioned  in 
Exod.  ix,  82 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9  [see  Fitch- 
es], is  a  species  of  bread -com  with  a  four-petaled 
blunt  calyx,  hermaphrodite  blossoms,  followed  by  lit- 
tle bearded  slender  ears,  seemingly  shorn  (hence  the 
name,  from  D&3i  to  curtail),  whose  grains  adhere  ao 
flrmly  in  the  husk  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
firom  it.  It  grows  about  as  tall  as  barley,  and  was 
cultivated  in  tiie  sonthem  parts  of  Europe  (Strabo,  v 
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!27),  as  weU  as  In  Egypt  (Herod,  a,  86 ;  Pliny,  xviii, 
19),  Arabia,  and  Palestine  (where  it  is  still  raised),  of 
several  varieties,  the  winter  grain  being  esteemed  the 
best  (Exod.  ix,  82).  Among  the  Israelites  it  was  nsn- 
allv  associated  with  barley  as  a  field-crop  (Isa.  1.  c.)- 
The  meal  is  fine,  and  whiter  than  wheat  flour  (Pliny, 
xviii,  13) ;  the  bread  made  of  it  (Phocas,  c.  23)  is  more 
brittle  and  less  nutritious  than  wheaten  (Dioscor.  ii, 
111).  Comp.  generally  Celsius,  ^*CTt>6.  ii,  98  sq.  Va- 
rious other  significations  of  the  above  Heb.  term  may 
be  seen  in  Lindorfii  Ler.  Utb.  ii,  1007 ;  among  mod- 
ems, Shaw  {Trav.  p.  351)  understands  rice  {oryza^ 
Linn.) ;  the  Sept.  has  ^ca  in  Isa.,  but  o\o^  in  both 
the  other  passages  (both  are  synonymous  terms, 
Herod,  ii,  34>  Gomp.  Link,  UrweU,  i,  404  sq.  See 
Spelt. 

4.  MUkt  appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  Heb.  "{n^, 
dodum'  (Arab.  dut^vMi)  of  Ezek.  iv,  9,  which,  how- 
ever, Gesenius  {Tkct,  p.  338)  regards  as  a  generic  term, 
in  distinction  from  the  Indian  mUUi  (Holchiu  dochna, 
Linn.),  a  species  of  cereal  (Pliny,  xxvii,  63)  peculiar 
for  its  hermaphrodite  or  two-bearded  and  mostly  two- 
petsled  calyx.  It  stands  quite  tall,  and  bears  prolate 
brown  kernels  pressed  together  and  resembling  rice. 
It  blossoms  in  E^pt  (Rosellini,  Monum.  civ.  i,  363  sq. ; 
Forskal  found  it  at  Rosetta)  in  the  bcginnin:;  of  No- 
vember, and  is  also  now  cultivated  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted,  Trav,  1,  295),  where  the  grain  is  nsed  for  a  poor 
sort  of  bread  (Niebuhr,  Reim^  i,  158).  See  generally 
Celsii  Hierob.  i,  458  sq. ;  Oedmanu,  SammL  v,  92  sq. 
See  MiLLKT. 

Some  distinct  species  of  grain  is  thought  by  many 
(so  the  Sept,  Aquila,  Theod.,  and  Yulg.)  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  term  "i^DS,  nisman^  of  Isa.  xxviii,  5 ; 
whether  a  variety  of  millet,  spelt,  or  barley,  or  some 
totally  different  cereal, is  not  agreed;  but  the  word  is 
perhaps  rather  an  appellative  indicative  (so  the  A.  V. 
"appointed"  barley)  of  a  barley-field  (see  Rosenmul- 
ler  and  Gesenius,  in  loc).  Other  modern  gramineous 
plants,  as  rj^e,  oat«,  maize,  rice,  etc.  do  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  in  Scripture.  See  Rye.  Some  of  the 
smaller  grasses,  however,  seem  to  have  been  employed 
as  farinacea.  See  Cummin.  Certain  legumes  also,  as 
beans,  peas,  etc.  were  nsed  for  similar  culinary  pur- 
poses.    See  Pulse. 

Ceremony,  Latin  ecmmoiita,  a  word  sanctioned 
by  Ciceronian  usage,  but  of  uncertain  etymology,  and 
varionsly  derived:  (1)  from  Ceru,  and  the  offerings 
made  to  her ;  (2)  from  CterCj  the  Etrurian  town,  whith- 
er the  saered  things  and  Vestals  of  the  Romans  were 
conveyed  for  safety  from  the  Gauls  (Forcellini,  Lex.  tot. 
LatimJ) ;  (3)  from  Carere ;  (4)  from  Carv$  and  CariUu ; 
(5)  from  CenUy  an  obsolete  Latin  word  =piu»^  tanetui^ 
L  e.  pious,  sacred  (Scaliger);  (6)  from  Coira=Cura 
(Georges'  Lexihon);  (7)  from  CcBlum,  as  though  it 
should  be  Cadvnonia. 

Particular  ceremonies  are  treated  in  this  work  un- 
der their  appropriate  heads.  We  propose  only  to  con- 
sider here  (1)  whether  the  term  is  a  suitable  one  to  de- 
note Christian  church  services,  and  (2)  its  import  in 
creeds  and  symbolical  books,  makiu'z  free  use  of  Pal- 
mer*8  article  in  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  (Suppl.  i,  814). 

Whenever  the  word  ceremony  is  used  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  of  a  religious  act,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
distinction  between  the  essential,  necessary  part  of  the 
act,  without  which  no  worship  can  be,  and  its  accom- 
panying  forms,  which  only  serve  to  give  it  greater 
solemnity,  and  bring  out  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
with  common  life.  This  non-essential  part  only  is 
ceremomf.  To  illustrate  farther:  the  religious  act  may 
be  defined  as  something  done  in  obedience  to  divine 
comnumd,  and  therefore  necessary'  to  salvation ;  while 
ceremony  represents  man*s  voluntary  work,  the  off- 
sprini;  of  the  connection  of  the  religious  impulse  and 
his  aetbetic  taste.  Hence  results  the  truly  Protestant 
doctrine  that  these  forms,  because  they  are  subjective- 


ly conditioned,  may  vary  according  to  times  and  places. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  her  longing 
for  absoluto  unity,  is  unable  to  prevent  some  freedom 
and  variety  in  this  respect,  and  allows  that  particular 
rites  (rftus  partiadartt)  need  not  be  everywhere  ex- 
actly the  same,  though  universal  ones  (ritiu  imtoer- 
taks)  must  be  observed  always  and  everywhere  alike. 
Gn  this  point  Melancthon  rightly  says,  '*  We  do  not 
fuUy  understand  what  our  opponents  mean"  (Non  satia 
intelligimns,  quid  velint  adversarii);  for  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  universal  and  particubir  rites,  the  Protest- 
ant view  is,  in  fact,  conceded  to  Ihs  correct,  and  the 
only  question  would  seem  to  be,  which  rites  belong  tf 
the  one  and  which  to  the  other  class.     Yet,  under  the 
Romish  view,  we  have  only  to  rank  among  the  univei^ 
sals  as  many  as  possible  of  the  most  formal,  unmean- 
ing, and  arbitrary  things,  and  thus  make  them  obliga- 
tory.     In  the  distinction  of  the  divinely  commanded 
and  the  humanly  devised,  we  must  keep  in  view  (1) 
that  the  Mosaic  law  made  what  we  call  ceremony  the 
subject  of  divine  enactment,  and  did  not  leave  it  U 
man's  choice ;  and  (2)  that  this  choice  Is  not  individual 
caprice.     Whatever,  through  the  Church's  tendency 
to  improvement  in  matters  of  worship,  has  grown  into 
ritual  forms — whatever  has  become  settled  practice  in 
the  Church,  should  be  respected  by  the  individual,  as 
a  custom  inherited  from  the  fathers— with  the  condi* 
tion,  indeed,  that  when  a  ceremony  has  lost  its  origin- 
al, correct  meaning,  or  assumed  a  false  one,  or  when 
its  outward  form  has  become  opposed  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  condition  of  the  Church,  Christian  free- 
dom may  assert  its  right  to  abolish,  simplify,  or  re- 
place such  ceremony. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  follow- 
ing illustrations :  To  baptize  is  not  a  ceremony,  but  a 
necessary  church  act ;  but  the  use  of  a  cope  and  sur- 
plice, of  a  silver  baptismal  cup  and  bowl,  of  certain 
liturgically  prescribed  words,  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands,  the  si^n  of  the  cross — these  constitute  ceremo- 
ny. Again,  we  celebrate  the  lord's  Supper  m  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  but  ceremony  prescribes 
how  we  shall  frimish  a  table,  as  a  New  Testament  al- 
tar ;  what  kind  of  vessels  we  shall  use ;  whether,  like 
the  Lutherans,  we  shall  give  the  wafir  to  each  com- 
municant, with  the  same  words,  or,  like  the  Reformed, 
shall  cut  the  bread,  etc. ;  whether  the  communicants 
shall  kneel  or  not,  etc.  These  examples  show  that 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  voluntary,  what  is  di- 
vinely enjoined  and  what  is  pleasing  to  man,  the  ker- 
nel and  the  shell,  cannot  be  mechanically  separated ; 
and  that,  though  some  ceremony  enters  into  all  relig- 
ious services,  it  should  never  be  mere  empty,  unmean . 
ing  form.  What  are  called  in  public  life  court  cere- 
monials are  indeed  such,  but  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
may  not  be  merely  a  master  of  ceremonies.  In  judicial 
proceedings  ceremony  may  have  real  significance :  e. 
g.  in  the  taking  of  oath,  the  raised  hand  and  set  form 
of  words,  the  assumption  of  a  black  cap  by  the  judge 
when  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  the  breaking 
of  a  staff  before  the  execution,  non-essential,  yet  sym- 
bolic acts,  powerfull}"- influence  the  imagination. 

The  application  of  the  term  ceremony  to  the  ritea 
of  Christian  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  etc.  is  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings,  as  implying  excessive  formality. 
The  Socinisns  alone  call  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ceremonies,  re^rdingthem  as  essentially  unmean- 
ing observances,  though  enjoined  by  Christ.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  High-Church  view 
assigns  to  certain  ceremonial  acts  somewhat  of  saving 
efficacy,  to  attain  which  duly  authorized  forms  must 
be  observed.  The  evangelical  Protestant,  eschewing 
either  extreme,  accepts  as  helps  in  the  Christian  life 
such  ritual  forms  as  by  their  outward  correspondence 
with  the  religions  idea  tend  to  edify ;  but  he  does  not 
trust  in  them  as  having  power  to  save ;  for  him,  far 
more  important  than  sprinkled  water,  folded  hands, 
chrism,  or  holy  vessel,  is  the  Word  of  God,  understood 
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by  all,  and  pointing  him  to  the  sacrifice  of  Clirist  as 
his  hope  and  salvation.  We  see,  therefore^  that  the 
term  ceremony  is  less  frequently  applicable  to  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  Protestant  than  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Church ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  rather  foreign  to  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific  language. 

The  Reformers  were  not  punctilious  in  this  respect, 
however;  but,  in  their  symbolical  bouks,  used  cere- 
mony as  synonymous  with  ritua  ecclegiatHau,  and 
named,  as  such,  ordo  iedionum,  oraHonum,  rettitua  eccle- 
sicuticua  et  aUa  similia  (^Apci.  Conf.  xii ;  Hase,  Ubri 
8ymb,  p.  250).  Frequently  ceremony  was  confounded 
with  traditiones^  and  what  holds  good  of  these  applies 
also  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  clear  perception  of  the  im- 
port of  ceremony,  and  its  distinction  from  the  essential 
church  act,  is  shown  in  their  doctrine  that  it  is  not 
^^per  ae  cultus  divinus  out  aliqua  aaUempara  divmi  cvU 
tut'*  (Form,  Concord.  Epit.  cap.  x,  p.  651),  and  that  no 
general  conformity  therein  is  required  by  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  of  more  importance  still, 
that  no  justifying  or  saving  power  belongs  to  the  per- 
formance of  ceremonial  acts  (ApoL  vtii,  p.  206.  Pau- 
las ideo  damnat  Mosaicas  ceremonios,  sicat  truditiones 
damnat,  quia  existimabantur  efise  opera,  quas  meren- 
tur  justitiam  coram  Deo).  If  such  an  opinion  of 
their  value  obtains,  they  must  be  abandoned  (Luther, 
Tisduredm,  th.  xi,  cap.  10,  8).  So  we  must  nut,  for 
the  sake  of  our  ease  or  p?ace,  take  part  in  ceremonies 
which  conscience  disapproves.  If  those  in  use  fail  to 
effect  the  true  aim  of  all  ceremonies,  i.  e.  the  teaching 
the  ignorant  and  producing  harmony  of  worship,  the 
Church  may  and  should  establish  others ;  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  people  lack  not  those  seemly  forms, 
which  justly  apprehended,  ''do  serve  to  a  decent  order 
and  godly  discipline,"  and,  on  the  other,  be  not  so 
overburdened  or  misled  by  them  as  **  in  the  bondage 
of  the  shadow"  to  lose  '*the  freedom  of  the  spirit" 
{Preface  to  Engliah  Prayer-hook), 

The  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
declare  that  *'  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies"  (Art.  XX):  and  "every  particular 
Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish 
ceremonies,  etc."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches  have  similar  articles.  ^'  If 
our  reasonable  service  to  God  as  Christians  implies 
certain  external  acts  of  worship,  these  external  acts 
muat  he  performed  after  an  external  manner — ^that  is  to 
say,  there  muat  be  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  our 
divine  worship.  And  those  sects,  like  the  Quakers, 
who  have  pretended  to  deny  this  fact,  have  proved,  by 
their  own  quaint  and  peculiar  ceremonies,  that  aome- 
thing  of  the  aort  ia  needful  even  to  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  as  it  is  needful^  so  likewise  is  it  advan- 
tagtoua  to  observe  decent  and  orderly  ceremonies  in 
religion."  Without  such  institutions,  religion  might 
be  preserved,  indeed,  by  a  few  of  superior  understand- 
ing and  of  strong  powers  of  reflection,  but  among  man- 
kind in  genera]  all  trace  of  it  would  soon  be  lost. 
When  the  end  for  which  they  are  appointed  is  kept  in 
view,  and  the  simple  examples  of  the  New  Testament 
are  observed,  they  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction both  of  pious  feelings  and  of  virtuous  conduct; 
but  there  has  constantly  been  a  propensity  in  the  hu- 
man race  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  moral  and  religious  when  the}" 
scrupulously  observe  what  was  intended  to  produce 
morality  and  religion.  The  reason  is  obvious :  cere- 
monial observances  can  be  performed  without  any 
great  sacrifice  of  propensities  and  vices ;  they  are  pal- 
pable ;  when  they  are  observed  l)y  men  who,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  'life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are  re- 
garded by  others  as  indicating  high  attainments  in 
virtue ;  and  through  that  self-deceit  which  so  wonder- 
fully misleads  the  reason,  and  inclines  it  to  minister  to 
the  passions  which  it  should  restrain,  men  have  them- 
selves become  persuaded  that  their  acknowledgment 


of  divine  authority,  implied  in  their  respect  to  the  rit* 
nal  which  that  authority  is  conceived  to  have  sanc- 
tioned, may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  violation  of  the  law  under  which 
they  are  placed  (Watson,  s.  v.), 

**  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  Scripture,  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  promote  the  order,  the  decency, 
and  the  solemnity  of  public  worship.  At  the  same 
time  they  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  but  should  pre- 
serve that  character  of  simplicity  which  is  inseparable 
firom  true  dignity,  and  which  accords  eppecially  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  .  The 
apoFtles  often  remind  Christians  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  which  are  styled 
by  Peter  '  a  yoke  which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they 
were  able  to  bear*  (Acts  xv,  10).  The  whole  tenor  of 
our  Lord's  discourfes,  and  of  the  writings  of  his  apos- 
tles, elevates  the  mind  above  those  superstitious  observ- 
ances in  which  the  Pharisees  placed  the  substance  of 
religion ;  and,  according  to  the  divine  saying  of  Paul, 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right* 
ousncss  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Rom. 
xiv,  17).  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  is  forgotten 
when  frivolous  observances  are  multiplied  by  human 
authority ;  and  the  complicated,  expensive  pageantiy 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  together  with  the  still 
more  childish  ceremonies  which  abound  in  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Church,  appear  to  deserve  the  application  of 
that  censure  which  the  apostle  pronounced  when  he 
represented  the  attempts  made  in  his  days  to  revive 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a '  turning  again  to  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements.'  Further,  all  the  Scripture  rules  and 
examples  suggest  that,  in  enacting  ceremonies,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  opinions,  the  manners,  and  preju- 
dices of  those  to  whom  they  are  prescribed,  and  that 
those  who  entertein  more  enlightened  views  upon  the 
subject  should  not  despise  their  weak  brethren.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  ceremonies  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  changed.  In  the  eyes  of  most  peo- 
ple, those  practices  appear  venerable  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  To  many  the 
want  of  those  helps  to  which  they  have  been  accua- 
tomed  in  the  exercises  of  devotion  might  prove  very 
hurtful,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  external  parts  of 
worship  might  shake  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith. 
The  last  rule  deducible  from  the  Scripture  examples  ia 
this,  that  the  authority  which  enacts  the  ceremonies 
should  clearly  explain  the  light  in  which  they  are  to 
be  considered ;  should  never  employ  any  expressions, 
or  any  means  of  enforcing  them,  which  tend  to  convey 
to  the  people  that  they  are  accounted  neceesary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  should  beware  of  seeming  to  teach  that 
the  most  punctual  observance  of  things  in  themselves 
indifferent  is  of  equal  importance  with  judgment,  mer- 
cy, and  the  love  of  God." — Hill,  Let^vrea  on  Divimtff 
(N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  773).  See  also  Palmer,  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
EncyJclnpadie^  Supplem.  i,  814 :  Farindon,  Sermona,  ii, 
180,  161;  iii,  27,  226;  Common  Prayer  (Ch.  of  Eng- 
land), Of  Ceremoniea;  Barrow,  Worka  (N.  Y,  ed.)i  !• 
693;  ii,839;  iii,  168. 

CexinthianB,  followers  of  Ccrinthus  (q.  v.). 

Cerinthns  (Kifpcv^ocOi  a  heresiarch,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
,  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  and  the  opinions  of  mod- 
,  ern  writers  are  equally  at  variance  with  respect  to 
him.     He  was  a  Jew  by  nation  and  religion,  who,  af- 
'  ter  having  studied  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
'  peared  in  Palestine,  and  spread  his  errors  chiefl}*  In 
Asia  Minor.    Our  sources  of  information  as  to  his  doc- 
trines are  Irenseus,  adv.  Ilcar,  i,  26 ;   Eusebius,  Niat, 
Eccl.  iii,  28 ;  vii,  25 ;  Epiphanius,  Har.  28 ;  and  The- 
odoret.  Fab,  H€er,  ii,  3  (0pp.  torn.  iii).     Epiphanioa 
makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews  who,  in 
.  their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  troubled  the  Charch 
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sf  Antioch  bv  insisting  on  the  nece8sit7  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  for  the  Gentile  converts  ;  but  in  this  he  is 
probably  mistaken.  The  account  of  Irenceus  is  that 
be  appeared  about  the  year  88,  and  was  known  to  St. 
John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  in  refutation  of  his  errors. 
IreiuBas,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  narrates  that 
the  apostle  John,  when  at  Ephesus,  going  on  a  cer- 
tain ddv  to  the  bath,  and  finding  Cerinthus  within, 
fled  from  the  building,  sayin:r,  *'  Let  us  even  be  gone, 
lest  the  bath  should  fall  to  pieces,  Cerinthus,  that  ene- 
my of  the  truth,  being  within."  Eusebius  (iii,  28), 
qaotin^  from  the  presbj'ter  Catus,  states  that  Cerin- 
thus put  forth  some  ReoekUion$^  written  by  himself,  as 
it  were  b}*  some  great  apostle,  filled  with  the  most 
monstroos  nairations,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  angels. 

As  to  his  peculiar  tenets,  also,  "  there  is  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     Some  consider  his  system  to  be 
pure  Gnosticism ;  others  a  compound  of  Gnosticism, 
Judiusm,  and  Christianity.     Irenssus  says, '  Cerinthus 
tdught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme 
God,  but  b3*  a  certain  power  (Demiurge)  separate  from 
Him,  and  below  liiro,  and  ignorant  of  Him.    Jesus  he 
supposed  not  to  be  born  of  a  vir,<in,  but  to  be  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  bom  altogether  as  other  men  are ; 
but  he  excelled  all  man  in  virtue,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom.   At  His  baptism,  the  Christ  came  down  upon 
Uim,  from  God  who  is  over  all,  in  the  ships  of  a  dove ; 
and  then  He  declared  to  the  world  the  unknown  Father, 
and  wrought  miracles.    At  the  end,  the  Christ  left  Je- 
sus, and  Jesua  suffered  and  rose  aguin,  but  the  Christ, 
being  spiritual,  was  impassible.*  Epiphanius  says  near- 
ly the  same,  but  asserts  thst  Cerinthus  taught  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels,  and  that  he  opposed  the 
apostles  in  Judna.     It  appears  that  Cerinthus  consid- 
ered Christ  an  ordinary  man,  bom  in  the  usual  way, 
snd  devoid  of  miraculous  powers,  but  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  possessing  superior  wis- 
dom, so  that  He  was  worthy  to  be  chosen  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  high  dignity  till 
it  was  revealed  to  Him  in  His  baptism  by  John,  when 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  Messiahship,  and  furnished 
with  the  necessary  powers  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
office  by  the  descent  of  the  supreme  Logos  or  Spirit 
from  the  heavens,  which  hun^  over  Him  like  a  dove, 
and  at  length  entered  into  His  heart;  that  He  was 
then  mi«ed  to  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  began  to 
perform  miracles,  and  even  angels  were  now  taught  by 
His  revelations ;  that  redemption  could  not  be  efiect- 
ed  by  His  aaflerin  js.    Jesus,  in  union  with  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  God,  could  not  suffer,  but  must  triumph  over 
all  His  enemies.     The  very  fact  of  suffering  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  hail 
been  previously  united  to  Him,  was  now  separated 
from  Him,  and  had  returned  to  the  Father.     The  suf- 
ferings were  of  the  man  Jesus,  now  left  to  himself. 
Cerinthus  denied  also  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     H3 
adhered  in  pirt  to  Judaum,  and  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  binding  on  Christians.     I  le  taught  that  the  right- 
eous would  enjoy  a  paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine, 
and  that  the  man  Jesus,  through  the  power  of  the  Lo- 
gos again  coming  upon  him,  as  the  Messiah,  would 
reign  a  thousand  years"  (Farrar,  Ecdes,  Did,  8.  v.). 
It  is  supposed  that  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines  are  al- 
luded to  in  John's  Gospel.     The  system  of  Cerinthus 
seems  to  combine  Ebionitism  with  Gnosticism,  and 
the  Judaeo-Christian  millenarianbm.     A  full  discus- 
Mon  of  Cerinthus  and  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Mos- 
heim.  Comment,  c.  i,  §  70.     See  also  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist. 
period  i,  §  36 ;  Hagenbach,  If 'at.  of  Doctrines^  ii  §  28 ; 
Xeander,i(^.  Hist,  i,  896;  Neander.  Planting,  etc,  i,  325, 
392 ;  Domer,  Ldvre  9.  d.  Person  Ckritti,  i,  810 ;  Lard- 
ner,  Worke,  viii,  404  sq. ;  Schaff^,  Ch.  Hitt.  i,  286 ;  Pan. 
Itts.  HietoHa  CerUUd  (Jena,  1795);  Schmidt,  in  Bihli- 
cihekf^  Kritik,  etc.  i,  181  sq. ;  Cunningham,  HietOT' 
icai  Tkeologg^  i,  125  sq. 
Ceititade  of  Salvatxox.    See  AasuaAxcs. 


Ceralarius.    See  CiSRULARius. 

Ceaar,  Cesarea,  CeBariuB.    See  CiKSAs,  C^e- 

SARBA,  C^SARIDS. 

CestiuB  GalluB,  son  of  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camero- 
nus,  was  governor  (legaiue)  of  Syria  A.D.  64,  66,  when 
the  Jews  broke  out  into  the  rebellion  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  their  metropolis  and  Temple  by  Titus. 
Maddened  by  the  tyranny  of  Gessius  Florus  (q.  v.), 
they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  he 
sent  Neapolitanus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  received  from  him  a  report  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  he  took  no  eflectual  steps  either  to  redress  their 
injuries  or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their 
discontent  might  drive  them.  When  ut  last  he  found 
it  necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav- 
ing tAken  I'tulemais  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  disnuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  from 
pursuing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  he  unaccounta- 
bly (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  15, 16)  drew  cff  his  forces,  and 
was  much  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  Jews,  who 
took  from  Iiim  a  quantity  of  spoil.  Nero  was  at  the 
time  in  Achaia,  and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  affairs  as  favoral>le  as  possible 
to  himself.  The  emperor,  however,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  the 
language  of  Tacitus  seems  to  imply  that  Gallus  died 
before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  vexation.  (Josephus,  Life,  43 ; 
jrar,ii,14,8|  16,land2;  18,9andl0;  19, 1  9  f  2  », 
1 ;  iii,  1 ;  Tacit.  Ilist.  v,  10 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  4.) — Smith, 
Dictionary  vf  Biography,  ii,  226.     See  Jerusalem. 

Ce'tab  (Kjjra/3,  Vulg.  Cdtra),  given  (1  Esdr.  v, 
80)  as  one  of  the  **  servants  of  the  Temple'*  whose 
"sons"  returned  fVom  Dnbylon ;  but  the  Heb.  lints 
(Ezra  11,  46 ;  Neh.  vii,  48)  do  not  contain  any  corre* 
spending  name. 

Cetublm  (the  usual  Anglo-I^tin  form  of  the  Heb 

term  D'^3ir3,  Kethuhim\  the  Writings),  one  of  the 

three  large  divisions  of  the  Old  Test,  used  liy  the  Jews, 
and  thus  distin  ruished  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(the  oth?r  divisions),  as  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
committed  to  writing,  and  not  orally  delivered.  Hence 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  found  in  this  section,  his  prophe- 
cies having  been  originally  written  down,  and  not  ut- 
tered orally.  This  division  of  Scripture  is  also  known 
by  the  equivalent  Greek  name  Hagioorapha  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  and 
Neberaiah  (reckoned  as  one),  and  Chronicles.  See 
Bible. 

Ceylon  (the  Tbpro&an^  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Serendib  of  the  ''Arabian  Nights;''  Lanka',  in  Sin- 
ghalese; Se'endive,  in  the  Indian  language,  whence, 
probably,  Ceiian  or  Ceylon^  the  European  name),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Indian  Ocean,  southeast  of  the  coast  of  C!or- 
omandel  (Hindostan),  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  lies  lietween  5^  55'  and  9^ 
61'  N.  lat.  and  79^  42'  and  81°  55'  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  about  270  miles;  its  nar- 
rowest width  40  miles,  and  its  greatest  137^  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  25,000  square  miles.  Cc3*lon  can  vie 
with  any  part  of  the  world  in  natural  beauty,  richness 
of  soil,  and  variety  of  fauna  and  flora. 

The  climate  is  much  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
main  land  of  India.  The  average  temperature  is 
about  80^;  80  inches  Is  the  average  annual  fall  of 
rain.  The  population,  according  to  the  Gotha  Al- 
manac for  1867,  numbers  2,079,881.  The  European 
and  other  inhabitants,  including  the  military',  amount 
to  about  25,000.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that 
Ceylon,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  must  have 
been  ten  times  as  densely  populated  aa  &t  the  present 
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day.  The  natives  are  divided  into  foar  classes :  first,  '  cariato  of  Jaffna  is  given  in  BattersbvU  CathoKc  Di^ 
the  Ceylonese  or  Singhalese,  occupying  the  Kandian  rtciory  for  1864  (Dublin,  1864,  p.  397-^). 
territories  and  the  coasts  ;  second,  the  Moormen,  who  !  2.  Dutch. — When  the  Dutch  drove  out  the  Portu- 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  third,  the  Veddahs,  guese,  they  began  at  once  to  plant  the  Reformed  relig- 
a  wild  race  who  live  in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  ion.  (In  the  remainder  of  this  acconnt  we  follow  New- 
part  of  the  island ,  and,  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  wlto  occu-  comb,  Ctfciopadia  ofMistionSy  p.  228  sq.,  and  Brown, 
py  chiefly  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  and  speak  the  Tamil  History  ofAlutiont^  vol.  L)  They  took  possession  of 
language.  Besides  these  there  are  also  in  the  island  the  Homan  Catholic  churches  and  convents,  and  ban- 
some  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Englii^h  colonists ;  and  ished  the  priests  and  nuns.  In  five  years  they  re- 
an  intermixture  of  these  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ported  12,387  children  baptized,  18,000  pupils  in  the 
native  races,  forms  still  another  class  called  "  burgh-  schools,  65,000  converts  to  Christianity.  When  the 
ere."  The  Singhalese  believe  themselves  to  have  been  Dutch  surrendered  the  island  to  the  English,  the  nnm* 
the  aborigines.  The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon  her  of  Christians  was  stated  at  425,000.  Blany  of 
in  1505.  They  subsequently  became  masters  of  the  i  these  were  nominal  converts ;  all  that  was  required 
island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  |  before  baptism  was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able 
in  1656,  Just  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of  \  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Portuguese.  In  1796  the  English  took  post^ession  <  a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  grace  upon  meat, 
of  Colombo,  and  in  1815  of  Kand}'  (Newcomb,  Ctfclo-  ;  By  a  very  mistaken  policy,  the  Dutch  would  give  no 
ptedia  of  Missiont^  s.  v).  i  public  employment  to  an  unbaptiaed  native,  and  the 

Religion, — ^  The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Buddh-  i  Singhalese  were  baptized  by  hundreds  with  no  relif;- 
ism,  which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island.  !  ions  aim  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
It  does  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in  j  when  the  Dutch  gave  up  the  island  there  was  little 
which  it  is  still  found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  '  fruit  to  be  seen  of  their  mi^^sions  in  it. 
Its  sacred  books  are  identical  with  those  of  Burmah  |  8.  The  London  Miuionary  Society. — In  1804  this  so- 
cnd  Siam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  ,  ciety  entered  upon  a  mission  in  Cerlrn,  and  the  Kev. 
the  Pali  language ;  the  deviations  are  in  matters  of    Messrs.  Vos,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,  and  Read  were  employed 


practice.  The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing 
the  worship  of  Hindoo  deities  into  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case. 
More  than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  sought 


as  missionaries  for  several  years;  but  after  several 
years  of  effort  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

4.  The  English  Bapfitt  Miuionary  Society.  —  The 
English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  in  Ceylon  in 
1812  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chater,  whose  efforts  .o 


to  restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  send-  Christianize  the  Singhalese,  or  Buddhists,  and  to  sys- 
ing  deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this  tematize  the  study  of  their  language,  have  made  his 
object  in  view.  The  Bnrman  or  Amarapura  sect  have  !  name  memorable.  He  died  in  1829.  The  laliors  of 
long  been  the  refotmers  of  Singhalese  Buddhism,  and  'his  successors  had  reached,  in  1888,  to  131  villages  of 
maintain  no  very  friendly  relations  with  the  party  the  Singhalese,  iu  which  tliey  maintained  78  schools, 
who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowledge  with  an  average  attendance  of  2987  pupils.  They  haci 
the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  thd  also  961  enrolled  as  Church  members, 
wort^hip  of  Hindoo  deities  and  the  employment  of  the  6.  The  American  Board. — One  of  the  first  mission- 
priesthood  in  secular  occupations,  uphold  caste,  and  aries  of  the  American  Board  to  the  East  *;ras  the  Rev. 
restrict  the  sacred  books.     Caste  was  acknowledged  I  Samuel  Newell.     This  missionary  spent  some  time  at 


by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism, which  in  principle  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  so  firm- 
ly was  it  rooted  that  it  still  endures,  though  more  as  a 
social  than  a  sacred  institution.  Gautama  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  visited  Ceylon  three  different  times  to 
preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  tri-pada,  or  sacred  foot^ 
step,  on  the  summit  of  Adam*s  Peak  still  commands 
the  homage  of  the  faithful.  Buddhism  was  not,  how- 
ever, permanently  introduced  into  Ceylon  till  307  B.C., 


Ceylon.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Colombo,  Dec.  20, 1813, 
Mr.  Kewell  urged  an  American  mission  in  Ceylon  on 
the  following  grounds,  among  others,  that  the  gov- 
ernment (English)  was  friendly  to  missions ;  that  the 
population  of  the  island  was  from  one  to  two  millions; 
that  there  were  but  two  languages  to  be  learned  in  >r- 
der  to  preach  to  three  millions  of  people ;  that  the  na- 
tives could  read  and  write;  that  the  whole  Bible  bad 
been  translated  into  Tamil,  and  the  New  Testament 


when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  e»-   into  Singhalese ;  that  there  were  200,000  native  Chris- 
tablished  it  as  the  national  faith.     The  influence  of    tians  so  called,  and  ct  least  100  schools  were  in  opera- 


the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of 
the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endow- 
ed ;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  is  individually  for- 
bidden to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  prop- 


tion,  and  that  there  but  two  missionaries  in  the  whole 
island.  The  board  decided  to  make  Cevlon  a  mission 
field,  and  sent,  in  1815,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mei^s,  Rich- 
ards, Warren,  Bardwell,  and  Poor,  who  landed  at  Co* 


erty  to  any  extent ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  lombo  in  March,  1816.  In  a  year  Mr.  Poor  was  able 
the  present  day,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultiva-  '  to  preach  in  Tamil,  and  schools  were  established  at  dif- 
ted  land  of  the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the  i  ferent  points.  By  1818,  through  deaths  and  changes, 
priesthood,  and  is  exempt  fh)m  taxation"  (Chambers,  |  Messrs.  Bfeigs  and  Poor  only  were  left  in  Ceylon ;  but 
s.  <r.).  The  Moormen,  scattered  through  the  island,  '  in  1819,  Messra.  Winslow,  Spalding,  and  Woodward, 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos  (Malabar  or  Ta-  I  with  John  Scndder,  M.D.,  arrived  in  Ceylon.  A 
mils),  who  form  the  cliiuf  population  of  ttie  district  of  l  printing-press  was  established  in  1820.  In  1824  an 
Jaffna,  follow  Brahminism.  See  Brahu  ;  Buddh-  extensive  revival  occurred  in  the  island.  By  1837 
ISM ;  HiNDooiSM.  I  there  was  a  high-school,  80  scholars,  and  80  native  a»- 

MissioNS  IN  Ceylok. — 1.  Roman  Catholic. — During  |  sistants.  The  mission  has  passed  through  many  vi- 
the  tenure  of  Ceylon  by  the  Prrtuguese  (1505-1656),  '  cissitndes,  but,  on  the  whole,  its  results  have  been 
they  introduced  the  Roman  Catholic  reliLnon.  In  1544,  |  veri'  satisfactory.  In  1849  a  new  version  of  the  Kble 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  preached  to  the  Hindoos  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Tamil  was  published.  The  statisiics  m  1889 
The  mission  was  very  successful ;  a  Jesuit  college  and  were  as  follows:  stations  7 ;  out-stations  25;  18  Aroeri- 
several  convents  were  erected,  and  the  province  of  can  laborers,  8  of  whom  were  women;  818  native  labor- 
Jaffna  became  almost  wholly  Christian.  The  mission-  era,  40  of  whom  were  preachers;  15  churches,  with  1442 
aries  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The  '  communicants  and  8116  adherents;  185  schools  of  all 
Church  of  Rome  has  at  present  two  vicariates  apostol-  '  grades,  with  8358  under  instruction.  The  native  con- 
ic, Colombo  and  JaflW,  and  claim  a  membership  of  '  tributions  for  the  year  amounted  to  $5466.  The  gov- 
about  140,000,  of  whom  55,000  belong  to  the  vicariate  I  emment  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  missionaries,  so  that 
of  Jaflha.     I>etailcd  statistical  information  on  the  vi>  I  the  mission  has  no  expense  from  this  part  of  the  work. 
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The  addidoD  hj  cantaaioa  durieg  tba  rear  1S6£  wu 
011I7  IS,  while  9  wen  romoved  bj  dsuth  mai  S  by 
excoDiniDDicktioii.  Tba  ■ggree^te  numbet  reported 
■a  ittendtng  the  Sabbatb  raoruing  exercigei  «t  B  of 
tba  10  stations  wa>  1323;  46  preaching -pluea  wen 
leported,  and  63  servicea  are  conducUd  each  week ;  16 
■dalti  and  38  cbildnn  were  baptized.  The  contribu- 
tiou  of  the  cburduw  for  1865  amounted  to  £102  7i.  2^. 
Tbe  income  nfthe  Native  Evangelical  Society  waa  £61 . 
Tbere  were  7  atatiuDB,  7  sab-atatioaa,  6  miasionarlea,  1 
physician,  SfemaleaBaistantralaaianariei,  8  native  pu- 
lots,  i  licensed  preachers,  SO  catecbista,  6  teachen  In 
■eminaries,  10  school-teachers,  and  9  other  helpers. 

6.  Tie  CiMrck  Mutiatary  3ocifty.  —  Tbe  Church 
Uisaionaiy  Society  aent  four  miBsioaaries  lo  IBlfl  to 
Ceylon.  Two  of  them— Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lam- 
brick— stationed  themselves  in  Kandy.  The  town  it- 
self has  only  about  3000  people,  bnt  in  the  neijfbborin^ 
mountains,  to  which  tbe  labors  of  these  missionaries 
extended,  Ihsre  is  ■  population  of  200,000.  The  ^its 
of  this  cniasioa  among  the  Kandlans  have  been  very 
small.  Tbe  secluded  and  solitary  condition  of  the 
fCanijUn  territory,  within  which  Europeans  seldom 
•mtered,  bad  kept  this  region  nnder  the  sway  oT  Buddh- 
ism, and  tbe  Kandians  preserved  a  rigid  conformity 
to  all  its  mies.  After  five  years  five  schools  bad  been 
sat^lisbed,  DnmberiDg  127  pnpila;  and  In  18U9  the 
immber  of  achoola  had  increased  to  13,  and  the  numlier 
of  scboUrs  to  400.  Daring  the  last  twenty  years  Eu- 
Ripeans  have  settled  among  Che  Kandian  Hilla,  causing 
Kone  irritation  to  tbe  peasants,  bat  affording  protection 
to  tbe  missioi^  which  is  still  continued.  It  is  staled  in 
•  recent  report  that  ths  labors  of  the  missionaries  are 
confiried  In  ■  great  measure  to  snjonmers  from  the  irwr- 
ftims  provinces,  who  reside  at  Sandy  and  other  places 
In  the  interior,  and  who  are  nominal  Christians,  and 
that  the  native  Kandians  have  received  comparatively 
little  attention. 

The  Cfanrch  mlulon  station  at  Baddagame,  in  the 
low  coantry,  ten  miles  north  of  Point  de  Galle, 
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On  tbe  3d  of  Hay  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  passage 
lissionariee  Linded  in  June,  and  were  most  tor- 
dially  received  by  the  British  functionaries  on  tbe  isl- 
and, it  was  decided  to  occupy  aC  first  only  four  sta- 
tions, vis.,  Jafina  and  Batticaloa,  Ibr  tbe  7'ainiV  divi- 
sion of  the  island ;  Galle  and  Matura  for  the  Sw^utlae ; 
Messrs.  I.yncb  and  Squance  to  be  stationed  at  JaStaa, 
Mr.  Ault  at  Batticaloa,  Mr.  Erskine  at  Matura,  and 
Hr.  Clough  at  Galle. 

It  it  impossibls  for  us  to  enter  into  details  concern- 

1818  there  were  70  members  of  the  Wesleysn  Church  ; 
in  1863  tbere  were  over  50  churches  and  about  2200 
members.  The  literary  labors  of  the  Wesleysn  mis. 
■ionaries  have  been  more  extended  than  those  of  any 
others,  and  their  contributions  to  our  knowledge  c^ 
Bnddbism  are  of  priceless  value.  "  The  Methodists," 
says  Sir  E.  Teanent,  "have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Buddhism,  the  most  profoand  students  of  its 
sacred  books  in  the  original,  and  Che  most  accomplish- 
ed scholars  Ixith  in  the  classical  and  vernacular  tan- 
guagw  of  Ceylon."  Their  publications  in  Singhalese, 
sgainat  Buddhism  and  in  favor  of  Che  evidences  of 
Christianity,  have  been  of  great  service.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  John  Calloway,  published  a  Dictionary 
of  Singhalese,  with  several  sermons  and  tracts ;  W. 
B.  Fox,  a  Singhalese  and  Portuguese  Vocabulary ; 
Robert  NeWBtead  translated  the  N.  T.  and  the  Hymn- 
book  into  Portuguese ;  Alexander  Hume  translated 
the  first  part  of  riltnim's  Progress  into  Singbalesi 


enced  at  the  some  1 


IS  that  at  Kandy,  haa  been 


Schools  have  been  esCablisbed, 
prlnCed  books  have  been  circulated  and  read,  and  many 
have  been  nude  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Still  there  have  been  but  few  eonver- 
■ioQS.  In  the  annual  report  for  1863,  the  Rev.  Hr. 
Parsans,  one  of  the  missionaries,  says :  "At  this  place 
the  chorch  is  buUt  (it  was  dedicated  by  bishop  Heber), 
and  tiers  am  the  mission  residences,  seminary,  snd 
girls'  school ;  but  here,  alas  I  ia  the  greatest  indiffer- 
eocc  to  the  good  news  of  salrstion." 

By  br  the  most  Important  of  tbe  stations  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  mia^ion  in  Ceylon  is  that  at  Colts, 
a  populous  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Cole     ' 


enced  it 


UI>or 


collegiate  institute 
Ing  of  native  teach* 
wtth  ten  pupilj,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
with  success,  being  resorted  to  b;  t!ie  Tamils  of  Jaffna, 
tb«  Kandians  from  the  hills,  snd  tbe  SinRbalese  from 
the  low  country.  In  Ibis  "  Oriental  college"  there 
wen  in  1852  32  students  in  Greek  snd  Latin.  Euclid, 
Scripture  History,  etc.  A  printing-press  has  been  for 
some  years  in  operation,  whlcb  has  issued  a  translation 
of  tbe  Scriptures  known  as  tbe  "Cotta  vi'n'ion." 

7.  ITrafcj™  MfAodM  jtfisnms,  — TBe  British  Con. 
fennce,  stimnlaCed  by  the  esmesC  appeals  of  Dr.  Coke 
(q.  T.\  and  by  the  wishes  of  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  determined  in  l«tl3  to  or^aniic  a 
mission  in  Cevlon.  Dr.  Coke,  ocromprinied  bv  six 
missionaries,  Messrs.  William  Ault.  James  Lynch, 
George  Erskine,  William  Mjrtin  Harvard,  Thomas 
Ball  ^nance.  and  Benjamin  Clough,  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  SOth  of  December,  18)3.  Two  of 
tbe  psrty.  Harvard  and  Squance.  were  acquainted 
with  tbe  management  of  the  printing-press,  which; 
nbaeqnently  becane  the  chief  iustnuneot  in  the  mis- 1 
I.— N 


Ther 
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wever,  srethoseofB.Spence  Hardy 
(author  of  fojttmJfiinacAuni;  Mataial  of  Baddldtm; 
andotherworks),andoftiiBRev.D.J.Gogerly(tl862>, 
laC«  general  superintendent  of  tbe  Wesleyan  Hissions 
In  South  Ceylon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  Pali  scboU 
arsbip  at  the  time  of  bis  death  (see  Gooerlt).  So 
great  has  been  tbe  effect  of  Che  preaching  and  of  the 
literary  labors  of  the  Weslej-an  missionaries,  that  the 
Buddhists  have  formed  a  society  (since  1860)  to  prop- 
agate tbe  doctrines  of  Gautama  by  itinerant  preaching, 
tbe  press,  and  colporCage. 
In  1889,  ibe  staii^o  -I  Wedeyan  Missions  were  as 
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CHAIN 


ZiMrofuT.— BcMdea  the  worki  ■Imdy  cited,  Me 
Tnnioiir,  FpiUme  of  the  Hitlary  n/  Ctslo*  (Colombo, 
1886)  I  Knigbton,  H'Mlory  of  Ctylm  (London,  IS4fi); 
Tenmnt,  Chriitiamly  i*  Ctyion  (1850,  8vo) ;  Tennont, 
Cfyion.-  Phyiail,ButorKat,tU.(U>n.Aoi>,Vib9,»vo); 
Helier,  Jaumtg  in  India,  vilh  Nottt  h  Ca/Um  (Fbilu. 
18-29.  Hvo) :  Londt?*  Quarlerfy  Seviev,  April,  1883,  art. 
V  (The  C'e)'loii  Weelejan  MiiBiaa);  Armual  ReporU, 
A.  B.C.  F.  M.  and  of  Weileyan  Mittionary  Society ; 
MarBbull  (Komm  Ca!lho\\c\CkritHan  Mimnu  (Lond.  i 
nnd  New  York,  1864,  2  vols.),  vol  '  -  '"=-  '""  -  °- 
veds,  Biitory  of  Sleikoditm,  vol.  iii 

Chabaxd.     See  Achabara. 

Chabatktseletli.    See  Rose. 

Cha'briB  {Xa/3(Hic  v.  r.  'A/Jpi'c,  Vulg.  omitB),  the 
(onof  Gothofiiel(u  rou  r.),  one  of  the  three  "rukrs" 
(apxovTfi)  or  "ancients"  (jirfym^impw)  ot  BetbulU 
(q.v.JiD  thedineofJuditb(Jad.vJ,l&;  viii,10;x,6). 

Gbad,  St.,  bishop  of  York  In  the  Tth  eeatnry,  wu 
educated  a  Oder  Aidm  at  the  monaatery  of  Lindlafurne. 
For  lOine  v«ra  he  waa  head  of  the  monaatery  of  Les- 
tinifra,  Cleveland.  King  Oswi  made  him  bishop  of 
York;  but  aa  Wilfrid  bad  before  been  consecrated  to 
tiiat  see  by  French  blsliopa,  Chad  gave  it  up  at  the 
suggestion  of  Theodore  ((|,  v,),  and  waa  appointed  to 
the  see  of  LichHeld.  which  he  lield  till  his  deatli,  March 
2,  A.D.  G72.  His  name  Is  still  preserved  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  CbuTcb  of  Entiland  (March  2),  and  the 
Catbedral  of  LichHeld  is  named  St.  Chad's.— Cbu Hon, 
Early  tlni^ith  Church,  chop.  iv. 

Cbadeiton,  Laubence,  the  first  master  of  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  wa»  bom  at  Chattcrlon,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1M6.  His  parents  were  of  the  Komish 
retii^on,  but  the  son,  after  studying  the  law,  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Christ's 
College,  .or  which  his  fit tber  disinherited  him.  In  l&TS 
he  took  his  degree  of  I).  D.,  and  was  chnaen  lecturer  of 
St.  Clement's  Church,  Cam* Tidge,  where  he  preached 
many  years;  and  such  was  his  reputation  that  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  declared  that,  if  he  would  not  acce|it 
the  masterabip  of  his  college,  the  fbundatinn  should 
not  go  on.  In  the  begioninK  nf  the  reifpi  of  James  I 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  and  be  was  also  one  of  the  transla- 
tore  of  the  Bible,  trauflsting  from  Chronicles  to  the 
Cantielea  inclusive.  In  l(il3  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  died  in  1640.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Jug. 
tiScation.  and  a  sermon  preached  al  St.  faul's  Cross. — 
Rose,  Nac  Gn.  Biog.  Did.  vi,  182 ;  Hook,  £<xL  Btagra- 
phy,iu,bib. 

Cba'diaa,  named  (1  Esdr.  v,  20).  to  connection 
with  Ammidini,  as  one  of  the  (?)  place*  from  which 
422  permns  ("  Ihev  of  Chadioa,"  oc  Xaliaaoi)  returned 
htaa  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel ;  hut  the  He- 
brew list*  (Exra  ii,  26 ;  Neb.  vii,  80)  do  not 


ChEe'reas  (Xoipin,),  a  brother  of  Timo- 
theoB,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  again«t 
Judas  Maccabsus  (1  tiacc.  v,  G),  who  held 
Gaiara  (Jaiar,  1  Mace,  v,  8),  where  be  was 
slain  on  the  capture  of  the  foTtreaa  by  the  Jews 
(2  Mace,  n,  32,  37). 

Chaff  (properly  y'l'O,  molt;  S-xypov),  the 
refuse  of  winnowed  grain,  separated  by  the 
lireeze,  end  consisting  of  busks  and  broken 
straw.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  burn 
the  chaff  after  winnowing.  There  was  dan- 
ger le«t,  after  they  bad  <;cen  separated,  the 
chair  should  be  blown  again  among  the  wheat 
by  the  chanpng  of  the  wind,  and  to  prevent 
this  they  put  lire  to  it  at  Ibe  windward  side, 
which  crept  on  and  continued  to 


The  word  rendered  "chalT'  in  laa.  t,  21;  zzxi^ 

II,  is  Hiciri  {chaihath"),  and  means  rather  dried  grau 
or  hay.  in  Jer.  ixiil,  28,  it  is  "jSn  (te'bai),  elaewbera 
"straw."  InEiod.v,12,wereadof',=nb  ■ap.mMIe 
for  Mtnia;  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  stubble.  It 
uieans  straw  cut  into  small  portions,  in  which  slate  it 
was  mixed  with  the  mud  of  which  bricks  were  made 
to  give  it  consistency.  See  Straw.  In  1  Kings  iv, 
I  is  made  of  a  mixed  provender  for  horsrs 
357-409  -  Ste-  "^^  camels  of  barley  and  l^ln,  such  as  the  Aratie  call 
Ulm  to  this  day.  In  Dan.  ii,'85,  the  term  is  the  Cbal- 
dee  1<I7  (ar).     See  TiiRESHiKa. 

Chaff  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  frequent  emlilem  of 
abortive  wickedness  (I'aa.  i,  4;  Matt,  iii,  12,  etc.>. 
False  doctrines  are  called  chaff;  they  are  niiproduc- 
tive,  and  cannot  aliide  the  trial  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
ofGod(Jer.xxlii,2S).  See  Baftibh  of  FiBE.  The 
carrying  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  Is  an  ordinal^ 
scriptural  Image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and 
of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God's  Judgments  (Isa. 
xvii,  IS;  Hoa.  ziii,  3;  Zeph.  ii,  2). 

Cbagab.    See  Locust. 

ChagigBh.     See  Talnup. 

Chain  (represented  by  several  Heh.  and  Gr.  terms). 
Chains  of  different  metals  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients  for  various  purposes,  similar  to  tboe« 
of  modem  times. 

1.  At  a  Badge  pf  O^cs.  — The  gold  chain  CZ"^, 
raHO  placed  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and 
that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v,  7,  named  TJ'r^n, 
hamnii'),  are  instances  of  the  flrsl  use  (comp.  1  Esdr, 
iii,  6).  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  iniignia  of  a  judi-p, 
who  wore  a  jeweled  imago  of  Tlimei  or  Truth  attached 
toit(WilkinsaD'a<1nc..^S7>r.ii,2G);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  a  mark  of  royal  favor  (Xenophon,  Anab.  i, 
2,  §  27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan.  1.  c. ;  Uo. 
rler's  Sfctmd  Joarney,  p.  e:i).  In  Ezek.  xvi,  II,  tba 
chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The 
lireastplate  of  the  high-priest  waa  in  like  manner  fast- 
ened to  the  ephnd  with  golden  chains  (Ezod.  xxxiz, 
IB,  'IV).     See  Attihe. 

2,  Chains  for  ornamtiOat  purpout  (comp.  Judith  x, 
4)  were  worn  iiy  men  as  well  as  women  in  many  coun- 
tries both  of  Europe  (Smith's  Diet,  rf  Clou.  AnI.  s.  ». 
Torques)  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii,  376),  and  )>robablj 
this  waa  the  case  omong  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i,  9), 
The  necklace  (PJ?,  iraai')  consisted  of  pearls,  conls, 
etc.,  threaded  on  a  string ;  the  beads  were  called 
C^T'^n,  cinrutim',  that  is,  poforartd  (Cant.  i.  10, 
"chains,"  where  "of  gold"  is  interpolated).     Besida 


IS; 


r{Psa. 
)  Matt  Iii,  12).     See 


VariniB  Fomu  of  ancient  Egyptian  Pcudauti. 
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the  necklace,  other  cluiiis  were  worn  (Judith  x,  4)  literal  and  even  monolitenJ  stems.     He,  too,  was  the 

hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower,  lirst  who  discovered  the  true  relation  of  the  quiftctnt 

Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  lettergy  forming  the  mnemonic  ''^.nx,  and  their  changes, 

the  form  of  the  moon,  named  CSinb  (»aKaronim\  it  was  he,  too,  who  arranged  the  Heb.  verbs  according 

Sept.  fAffvuTKoi ;  Vulg.  btnula ;  A.  V.  round  tires  like  the  to  their  conjugations,  distributin;;  them  under  two 

moon;  Isa.  iii,  18);  a  similar  ornament,  the  hildly  still  heads:  1.  Kal,  lit/ht^  not  burdened  with  any  forma- 

exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Modem  £gi/ptian$^  -^PP*  A.),  tive  additions ;  and,  2.  Cabed,  Aeavy,  being  burdened 

The  Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  formative  additions ;  and  fixed  six  conjugations, 

with  such  (Judg.  viii,  21,  26);  the  Arabs  still  use  a  viz.  1.  Kal;  2.  Niphal;  3.  Wphil;  4.  Hithpatlf  6.  Puul 

similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i,  d()l).     To  other  chains  and  Httphal ;  and,  6.  Pid.    This  arrangement  has  been 

were  suspended  various  trinkets,  as  scentrbottles,  ^X^Z  su'jstantially  adopted  by  all  grammarians,  and  is  ex- 

UB3n  (hottey'  han^'pkesk,  tablefs  or  hotue*  qfihe  wi/,  *»»"ted  in  all  the  regular  paradigms  of  the  verb  given 

t  "'  '•   oA\       A  «.: ^    -,-.;-i,»  /^;i„^.'«'  1..  ;::  »'\'  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  all  modem  linguists  in  their 

Isa.  Ml,  20X  and  mirrors,  0^31^55  {gUyomtm ,  Isa.  ui,  „  i  _  tu        a-  •  j      •     ^-^ 

««N     «        .    .      .^L....^      -  J    .  > '  /.  .  f.  .  r  Hebrew  grammara.     These  discoveries  and  scientific 

23).    St^^chams,r\^^S:LtMtadoth,U^d^ornama^^  principles  Chajug  propounds  in  three  books.     The  first 

were  attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^f_ 

step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Isa.  ui,  16, 18).    See  ,      *  ^i     '  '••     "•  „  "J  .J"      .  \,         "'  *.  rru 

AxKLBrrNBCKLAC.     Tto  particular  fenUle  om^  ly  of  <A«  ?««««<  teto,,m  three  Mrt.on«.    The  «,c. 

menu  tho.  rendered  in  Im.  Hi,  19  (piBBS,  nHifkotk',  °°^.  ^}  »  «=»"«^  'I??.  ^?^9  ^f  ?•  *"*  '™"»  "} 
Sept.  c«a.«a,  Vulg.  torq^X  sienify  d^  or  pen-  ^"'^  whose  ««wrf  and  thrd  radical,  are  allke=^3r«i 
Zb  to  ekning.  or  otbTirticle.  of  Jewelry.  See  A"^**-  The  third  lxK.k  i.  called  liiptrt  ^56,  and 
Earrixo.  treats  of  the  vowel  points  and  accents.  Orij:inally  writ- 
8.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  ten  in  Arabic,  these  marvellous  grammatical  diacover- 
the  Jews  were  either  manacles  or  fetters  of  copper  or  ies  were  at  first  inaccessible  and  unknown  to  the  Ger- 
iron,  similar  to  our  handcuffs,  O'Tirna  (nechushtayim,  mano-French  interpreters ;  but  they  exercised  so  ex- 
lit,  two  brasses,  as  though  made'iA  Wves),  fastened  \'^'*^^  »"  f?^^^^  ^PO«  the  Sp.ni.sh  school  of 


chain  to  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  hfm!  ^V^^i*^^*^'*•^'A^"2rwJ7  ""^^^^^  ""^^T^  iL5^* 
One  end  of  it  was  attached  to  £e  right  hand  of  the    LUeraturlustortsche  Mtftkedtmgen,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1844). 

prisoner,  and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  ,  ^ee  FUrst,  Bib,  Jud.  i,  160. 

This  is  the  dudn  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  iKwnd,  '  Chalamiah  (^'^ttjn),  a  place  in  Palestine  men- 
and  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxvtii,  20;  tioned  by  the  Talmudi»ta  (JCcha  Aibbati,  i,  17)  as  bc- 
Eph.  vi,  20 ;  2  Tim.  i,  16).  '  When  the  utmost  security  ing  near  Naveh  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  702) ;  thought  by 
was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by  two  chains  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  236)  to  be  the  same  with  the  mod- 
to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with  Peter  (Acts  xii,    em  Hwuunein,     See  iEnE. 

6 ;  Walch,  Be  vineuUs  Petri,  Jen.  1768).  (See  Smith's  i  Chalcedon.  a  citv  of  Bithvnia.  It  was  the  seat 
,  Lid.  of  Class  Antiq.  s,  v.  Catena.)  See  Fetter.  ,  ^f  one  of  the  so-called  General  Councils  of  the  Chureh, 
Idols,  it  appears,  were  fixed  in  their  shrines  with  held  A.D.  461  (the  fourth  cecumenical  council),  which 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19).  Pride  is  emblematicalltj  termed  a  ^„  called  by  the  emperor  Marcianus,  at  the  request 
chain  which  keeps  men  under  its  power  (Psn.  Ixxiii,  '  ^f  the  bishops  (especially  of  Leo  1),  to  put  down  the 
6;  comp.  1  Esdr.  i,  40  ;  Wisd.  xvil  87;  Ecclua.  vi,    Entvchian  and  Nestorian  here^es.     The  emperor  had  ' 


24,  29). 
Chair.    See  Cathedra  ;  Seat  ;  Throne. 
ChaiB,  Charles-Pierre,  a  Swiss  divine  of  the 


first  summoned  the  bishops  jto  meet  at  Nicsea,  but  when 
the  time  approached  he  was  prevented  by  political 
troubles  from  ^'oing  so  far  from  the  imperial  city,  and 


Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  January,  :  therefore  changed  the  place  of  meeting  to  Chalcedtm, 
1701.  In  1728  he  became  pastor  of  the  French  con-  in  Bithvnia,  on  the  Bogpborus,  opposite  Constantino- 
gregation  at  the  Hague ;  and  he  remained  in  that  pie.  The  Council  was  attended  by  680  bishops  and 
charge  antil  his  death,  October,  1786.  He  transla- :  deputies,  all  £af  tem  except  four  legates  sent  by  Leo  I 
txi,  from  the  English  of  Stackhouse,  Le  Sens  Uttrrcd  from  Rome.  The  sessions  began  Oct.  8,  461,  and  end- 
de  rEcriture  Sainie  (La  Haye,  1788,  3  voh,  8vo) ; ,  ed  Oct.  81.  As  the  two  parties  in  the  Council  were 
and  also  published  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  (La  roused  to  the  hiirhest  pitch  of  passion,  the  proceed- 
SahUe  Bible  avee  tm  Comment.  litUral,  et  des  Notes  cAoi-  ings,  especially  durin<;  the  early  sessions,  were  very 
sics  ft  tiries  de  divers  auteurs  At^Uns^  6  vols.  Svn;  Ia  tumultuous,  until  the  lay  commissioners  and  senators 
Have,  1742-77 ;  a  seventh  volume  was  issued  after  his  had  to  urge  the  bishops  to  keep  order,  saying  that  such 
death  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  with  preliminary  dissertations,  iKfiofjaeti;  SrjfiOTtKai  (vulgiir  outcries)  were  disgraceful. 
1790);  a  work  on  Biblical  Theology  {fheol.  de  f  Ecri-  (See  the  account  fl'om  Mansi,  cited  by  Stanley,  Eastern 
tare  Smnie,  <m  la  Science  du  Salut,  2  vols.  8vo,  1752) ;    Church,  lect.  ii,  p.  166.) 

Cateekisme  historique  et  dogmatiqne  (La  Haye,  1755,  '      At  the^rst  session  (October  8, 451)  the  Council  as- 
8ro) ;  and  numerous  minor  works. — Senchier,  Histoire   sembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Euphemia ;  in  the  cen- 
Litt,  de  Genisve;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  ix,  666.     tre  sat  the  officers  of  the  emperor ;  at  their  left,  or  on 
Chaise.     See  La  Chaise.  '<  ^^^  epistle  side,  sat  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  An- 

Chajiig,  Jehuda  bex- David,  commonlv  called  tioch,  Ca»area  in  Cnppadocia,  and  of  the  other  Eastern 
Chiug,  and  in  ArabU  Abtikaria,  Jachm  B.  D  iud  el-  "»<>««»«»»  and  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  together  with 
Fasi  d-Kartubi,  and  Jachja,  a  Jewish  writer  who  is  ^**«  ^""^^  ^^f^^^ '  ®°  *^«  ^^^^  «*d«  ^^^  Dioscurus, 
regarded  bv  Jewish  critics  as  the  chief  of  Hebrew   J"^«nal.  Thalassius  of  Csesarea,  and  tho  other  buhops 

•*.».^-^>l.  /-^.,•^•-^*-*-»-  %M%;-^\  «—  K^— .  •  r  o^  Eri'pt,  Palestine,  and  lUvria,  most  of  whom  had 
grammarians  (D  ■p^pnan  OK^),  was  bora  m  Fez  ,  *  •  ^.u  a  '  m  *  i?  i.  y 
u  ^  .  T^>  -™,  JLi/J "  •  ^  ,  .  .  ,  heen  present  in  the  pseudo-council  of  Ephesus.  In 
about  A.D.  1020-1040,  and  hence  is  sometimes  also  '^y,^  ^5^,4  were  the  Holv  Gospels,  placed  upon  a  raised 
called  J^uda  Fasi  (''DfitD  mirr^).  He  was  the  first  seat.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  the  legates 
who  recognised  that  the  stem  words  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  pope  demanded  that  Dioscurus  should  withdrew 
consist  oi  three  consonants,  as  up  to  his  time  some  of  the  from  the  assembly,  accusing  him  of  his  scandalous  con- 
chief  etjrmologists  and  expositors,  e.  g.  Suadia  Gaon,  duct  at  Ephesus,  and  declaring  that  otherwise  they 
Meoachem,  Ibn-Saruk,  maintained  that  there  were  hi-  would  depart.     Then  the  imperial  officers  ordered  him 
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to  withdraw  from  the  Council,  and  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  accused.  The  acts  of  the  so-called  **  Bob- 
ber Council"  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  were  discussed  and 
condemned,  and  Dioscurus  was  left  with  only  twelve 
bishops  to  stand  by  him.  The  Eutychian  heresy,  that 
in  our  Lord  were  two  natures  before  his  incarnation, 
and  but  one  afterwards,  was  anathematized.  The 
majority  of  the  assembled  bishops  then  proceeded  to 
anathematize  Dioscurus  himself,  and  demanded  that 
he,  together  with  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  Thalassius  of 
Cssarea,  Eusebius  of  Ancyra,  Eustachius  of  Berytns, 
and  Basil  of  Seleucia,  who  had  presided  at  the  Coun. 
cil,  should  be  deposed  from  the  episcopate.  See  Di- 
oscurus. 

At  the  second  session  (Oct.  10),  the  following  expo- 
sition of  faith,  substantially  taken  from  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavianns,  was  approved,  and  its  opponents  anathe- 
matized: ^^The  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature, 
each  remaining  perfect,  have  been  united  in  one  per- 
son, to  the  intent  that  the  same  Mediator  might  die, 
being  yet  immortal  and  impassible.  .  .  .  Neither  na- 
ture is  altered  by  the  other;  he  who  is  truly  God  is 
also  truly  man.  .  .  .  The  Word  and  the  flesh  pre- 
serve each  its  proper  functions.  Holy  Scripture  proves 
equally  the  verity  of  the  two  natures.  He  is  Gody 
since  it  b  written,  *•  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  vxu  God,*  He  is  also  hkmi,  since  it  is 
written,  'The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us.'  As  tnan^  he  was  tempted  by  the  devil ;  as  God, 
he  is  ministered  unto  by  angels.  As  man,  he  wept 
over  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  as  God,  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  As  man,  he  is  nailed  to  the  cross ;  as  God, 
he  makes  all  nature  tremble  at  his  death.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  perron  that  we  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  crucifled  and  buried,  although  he  was  so  only 
as  to  his  human  nature." 

At  the  third  session  the  deposition  of  Dioscurus  was 
pronounced  irrevocable,  and  soon  after  he  was  banish- 
ed to  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  he  died. 

In  the  fjih  session  the  following  fbrmula  of  faith 
on  the  question  at  issue  was  adopted:  **We  confess 
and  with  one  accord  teach  one  and  the  same  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  in  the  divinity,  perfect  in 
the  humanity,  truly  God  and  truly  man,  consutting  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  body ;  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial 
with  us  according  to  the  manhood ;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  sin  only  excepted ;  who  was  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  according  to  the  Godhead ;  and 
in  the  last  days,  the  same  was  bom  according  to  the 
manhood,  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  mother  of  God,  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation ;  who  is  to  be  acknowledged  one 
and  the  same  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Lord,  the  only  lie- 
gotten  in  two  natures,  without  mixture,  change,  divi- 
sion, or  separation ;  the  difference  of  natures  not  being 
removed  by  their  union,  but  rathtf  the  propriety  of 
each  nature  being  preserved  and  concurring  in  one 
person  and  in  one  viroirratnc,  so  that  he  is  not  divided 
or  separated  into  two  pertom,  but  the  only  Son,  God, 
the  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  and  the 
same  person."  At  the  later  sessions  (ix-xv)  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  order,  supremacy,  discipline,  etc. 
were  settled.  But  by  fiir  the  most  important  was  the 
28th  canon,  sess.  xv,  by  which  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  placed  on  equality  of  authority  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  saving  only  to  the  latter  priority 
of  honor.  The  Roman  delegates  protested  against  this, 
and,  after  its  adoption,  Leo  constantly  opposed  it,  upon 
the  plea  that  it  contradicted  the  sixth  of  Nicsea,  which 
assigned  the  second  place  in  dignity  to  Alexandria ;' 
however,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  canon  remained  and  was  executed.  See 
Supremacy  of  the  Popib. 

The  acts  of  this  Council  in  Greek,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anathemas,  are  lost     See  Evagrius,  Bitt,  Eccl. 


ii,  4;  Labbe  and  Coesart,  CondSa^  torn,  iv;  Hansi, 
Ctma'fta,  vi,  690;  Landon,  Man,  ofCoundU,  p.  118-127 ; 
Gieseler,  Church  ffittory  (Cunningham's),  i,  240 ;  Mos- 
heim.  Church  Hiitory,  bk.  ii,  cent,  v,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  16, 
16;  Neander,  Church  Hilary,  U,  618,  624;  Hefele,  Con- 
cilienffeschichte^  ii,  392;  especially  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ  (Edinburgh,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  93-106) ;  Schaff, 
Church  Hist,  ii,  §  66,  66 ;  ii,  §  141 ;  Shedd,  ffittory  of 
Doetrimt,  i,  898  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanim^ 
bk.  iii,  ch.  iii,  xi.     See  Christoix>ot  ;  Coukcils; 

EUTYCHES;    NeSTORIANISM. 

Chal'cedony  {xoXkh^wv)  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
xxi,  19,  being  the  precious  stone  with  which  the  third 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  b  gar* 
nished.  According  to  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxvii,  8,  §  16), 
chalcedony  is  a  gem  resembling  the  Callais  or  tur. 
quoise,  and  some  have  judged  It  to  be  a  kind  of  car- 
buncle or  ruby.  Salmasius  differs  from  those  who 
make  the  color  of  chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  car* 
bunde,  and  says  that  they  confound  rov  Kapxi}B6viop 
Xi'dov,  which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  rj  x^^i^ 
iovitp ;  but  he  confesses  that  it  Is  by  no  means  clear 
what  stone  the  ancients  called  chalcedonius,  .  Fignelius 
on  Rot.  (xxi,  19)  says  that  this  stone  has  the  color  of 
a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air,  but  is  dark  in  a 
house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers  of  attraction. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  lefs  doubtful  than  its 
meaning.  Some  derive  it  from  x^'^oq,  from  a  belief 
that  it  rings  like  brass  when  struck.  Others  have 
derived  H  from  XoXmiSbiv^  as  though  from  a  locality 
where  it  is  found,  and  others  from  Kapxri^titv.  (See 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Htb,  ii,  c.  ii,  p.  626  )  The  Chaleeiomug 
was  so  caUed  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  obtained  from 
the  copper  mines  there ;  it  was  a  small  stone,  and  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling 
the  green  and  blue  tints  which  are  seen  on  a  peacock^a 
tail  or  on  a  pigeon^s  neck.  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems,  p. 
8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  un- 
derstood  it.  This  mineral  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  that  occurs  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxrili, 
18)  under  the  name  of  ^?3,  no'pheh  (translated  "em- 
erald"), but  this  is  doubtful.  See  Embkald.  Chal- 
cedony of  modern  lapidaries  Is  a  variety  of  amorphous 
quartz,  and  the  distinction  between  It  and  agate  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  established.  It  is  harder  than  flint 
(spec.  grav.  2.0^),  commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
generally  of  one  uniform  color  throughout,  usually,  a 
light  brown,  and  often  nearly  white  (and  then  term- 
ed "white  cornelian*');  but  other  shades  of  color  are 
not  influent,  such  as  gray,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 
Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  commonly  form- 
ing grotesque  cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and  even  granite. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  East 
it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  and  plates,  and 
articles  of  taste,  which  are  wrought  with  great  skill 
and  labor,  and  treasured  among  precious  things.  In 
Europe  it  is  made  into  snuff-boxes,  buttons,  knife^han- 
dles,  and  other  minor  articles.  (See  Penny  Cydoputdia^ 
s.  v.  Quartjs.)    See  GEai. 

CbalcidiUB,  according  to  Falrlcins  {Bihl.  Ijot.  lib. 
ill,  c.  7),  a  Christian  Platonist  of  the  4th  century.  Oth- 
ers place  him  in  the  Gth  centur>\  He  translated  the 
TimteuB  of  Plato,  and  added  a  commentary.  Cave  (JTttf. 
Lit.  Stpc,  iv,  cm.  PSO)  doubts  whether  he  was  pagan  or 
Christian.  Lardner  says, "  I  dare  not  be  positive ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  that  he  was  a  polite  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Chris- 
tians, and  I  place  him,  with  Cave,  about  A.D.  880."  In 
his  Commentanr  on  Tlmsns  he  refers  to  the  O.  and  N. 

T.  repeatedly,  and  mentions  the  "  star  in  the  East." 

Lardner,  Works,  vU,  670;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crii,  PkiL  iii, 
472 ;  Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Church  History,  bk.  ii,  cent, 
iv,  pt.  i,  §  18,  note;  Cud  worth,  Intell,  System  (Lond. 
1846),  ii,  463  sq. 

Cbalcls  (XaXci'c),  a  city  of  Palestine  mentioned  by 
Jo8ephus(Jfrf.xir,8,2;7,4;xix,6,lj8,l;»,l,8;. 
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7,1;  irar,i,9,2;  ii,12,l)andStrabo(xvi,2,16,p.763, 
755)  as  lying  under  Moant  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis  ; 
but  thought  by  Reland  (PalcesL  p.  815)  to  be  different 
from  the  Chalcis  in  Syria,  placed  by  the  AtUonme  /tin-' 
trary  between  Beroa  (Beroea  or  Berea)  and  Androna. 
Modem  traTellen  (Thomson,  in  the  BibUotheea  Saera^ 
1(^9,  p.  761;  Seetzen,  J2ewe,  i,  262;  Porter,  i,  14-16; 
Robinson,  Lai.  BibL  Ret,  p.  497,  498)  have  sought  its 
lite  in  the  considerable  ruins  near  Medjel  Anjar,  8 
hours  S.  of  Zahleh  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  808). 

Chal'col  (Heb.  Kalcol%  b'sbs,  perhaps  mtste- 
wmee;  Sept.  XaXxaX  v.  r.  XaXxaSj  Joeephus  XaXKiQC, 
Ant.  riii,  2.  5),  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  who  were 
famous  for  their  wisdom  before  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv,  31).  B.C.  ante  1010.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  6 
(where  the  name  is  Anglicized  '*CalcoI*')  he  and  his 
brothers  are  enumerated  as  the  sons  of  Zerah,  the  son 
of  Judah,  perhaps  by  an  error  fbr  the  name  Hamul  pre- 
ceding, which  may  be  a  transposition  for  MahoL  See 
Dabda. 

ChaldaD'a  (Jer.  1,  10;  li,  24,  85;  Ezck.  xri,  29; 
xxiii,  16;  Gr.  ^  XaXiaia,  for  the  Heb.  Q*^'ni9S,  else- 
where "Chaldsans'*)  is  properly  only  the  most  south- 
em  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  b  used,  however,  in  our 
version  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  appellative  Katdlm  (or 
'*Chaldee9"),  under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  country  is  designated,  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  very  doubtful.  Kasdim  has  been  derived  by  some 
from  Kesed  (^iS3),  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxit,  22); 
but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  **of  the  Chaldees"  before 
Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi,  28X  the  name  Kasdim 
cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from  his  nephew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  Chaldiea  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  city  KcUwadha  (Chilroad  of  Ezekiel, 
xxvii,  23).  This  is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate,  in 
searching  for  an  etymology,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Kaldi  or  Kaldai^  not  Kaad'm,  is  the  native  furm 
(Bawlinaon,  Herod,  i,  533,  note).  The  Chaldseans  are 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  In 
Persian  cuneiform  the  name  of  Babylon  or  Babylonia 
is  written  very  differently : 

et  m  =?  rr  -«  iW  (< 

B        a         b      %        r        u       §h. 

The  Babylonian  cuneiform  writes  it  in  many  ways, 
but  none  have  any  resemblance  to  Ka»dim  or  KaJdi. 
See  Babylon. 

1.  Exieni  and  Bmmdariet. — The  tract  of  countrv 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chuldasuns  is 
that  vast  sllnvial  plain  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
deporita  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — at  least  so 
fu"  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter  stream.  The 
country  to  the  east  is  Elam  or  Susiana ;  but  the  entire 
tract  between  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  countr}'  on 
the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable 
by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as 
comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  king.  This  extr«iordinary  flat,  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  near- 
ly X.E.  and  S.W.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
conne  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  al)out  100 
miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of 
the  river  Khabur  with  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the 
Leaser  Zab  with  the  Tigris  may  be  considered  to  mark 
its  northern  limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  ito 
boundary  ia  somewhat  ill  defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension 
of  worlcs  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  the  Chald«an  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a  canal 
having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its  entire  extent, 


running;  at  an  average  distance  from  the  Euphrates  of 
about  80  miles. 

2.  General  Character  of  Ike  CowUry. — The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller, who  well  contrasts  its  condition  now  with  the 
appearance  which  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient 
times.  "  In  former  days,"  he  says,  '*the  vast  plains 
of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  system 
of  canals  and  water-courses,  which  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  network.  The  wants  of  a 
teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not 
less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Kile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving 
com  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant 
gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grate- 
ful and  highly- valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers 
hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wioe.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day !  Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those 
main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegeta* 
tion  alont^  their  banics,  but  their  channels  are  now  be- 
reft of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  the 
smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  *A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,*  says  the  prophet,  'and  they  shall  be 
dried  up  !*  All  tliat  remains  of  that  ancient  civiliza- 
tion— that  *  glory  of  kingdoms'  -  '  the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous  mould- 
ering heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the 
surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields, 
the  groves,  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye 
but  an  arid  waste — ^the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there"  (Loftus's 
ChaldoBOj  p.  14, 15).  The  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neglect  of  man.  "  There  is  no  physical 
reason,"  the  same  writer  observes,  ^^wh}'  Babylonia 
should  not  be  as  beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
in  days  of  yore ;  a  little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on 
the  ancient  canab  would  again  restore  the  fertility  and 
population  which  it  originally  possessed."  The  pros- 
perity and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on 
the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  properly 
applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they  desert 
the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and  marshes, 
leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others  most 
scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts  former- 
ly under  cultivation,  which  become  covered  with  a  for- 
est of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pes- 
tilential miasma.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil 
is  said  to  be  advancing,  and  the  whole  countn'  threat- 
ens to  become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

8.  Diviriont. — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so  devoid 
of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions  could  be 
only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are  found  of  any 
importance.  The  true  Chaldssa,  as  has  lieen  already 
noticed,  is  always  in  the  geographers  a  distinct  re^on, 
being  the  portion  most  southerly  from  Babylon,  lying 
chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes (Strabo,  xvi,  1,  §  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  20).  Babylonia 
above  this  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called  re- 
spectively Amordacia  and  AuranUU.  The  former  is 
the  name  of  the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself; 
the  latter  is  applied  to  the  regions  toward  the  north, 
where  Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v,  20). 

4.  CkieB, — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times  for 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  **  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar," 
are  the  fitui  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x, 
10).  The  "vast  number  of  great  cities"  which  the 
country'  possessed  was  noted  by  Herodotus  (i,  178), 
and  the  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  studded  with  huge 
mounds,  each  mound  marking,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
site  of  a  considerable  town.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa  (now 
Bir*-Nknrud)j  Sippara  or  Sephorvaim  (Motaib},  Cutba 
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{[brahim),  Calneh  ^Xiffisr),  Erech  (^Warkd),  Ur  (Jfa- 
ffheir),  Chilmad  (Kaliffadha\  Larancha  QSenhereh),  Is 
{Hit) J  Duraba  {Akkerhnf);  but  of  these  not  fully, 
and  of  manj  others  not  at  all,  have  the  exact  sites 
been  determined,  as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x,  10) ;  the 
Teredon  of  Abydenos  {Fragm,  8) ;  Aihij  RubeHy  etc., 


towns  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these 
places — Ur  and  Borsippa — are  of  particular  note.  Of 
the  rest,  Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneh  were  in  early 
times  of  the  most  consequence,  while  Cutha,  SippaiB, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  comparative- 
ly recent  period.     (See  each  name  in  its  place.) 
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5.  CVxnoZf. — ^These  constituted  one  of  the  most  re- '  bat  tbere  is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  snbeifft* 
markable  features  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Three  prin-  |  ing  chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country 
cipal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  to-  is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system 
ward  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon.  These  were,  1.  The  of  irrigation,  while  the  reraainini^  half  is  to  a  great 
original  **  Royal  river,*'  or  Ar-Malcka of  Berosus,  which  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the  same  neg- 
left  the  Euphrates  at  Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  lect.  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come 
the  line  of  the  modem  Sakhwyeh  canal,  passing  by  up  upon  Babylon,  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
Akkerknf,  and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Bag-  j  thereof*  (Jer.  li,  42) ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  possession 
dad ;  2.  the  Nahr  Ma^cha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branch-  '  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water'*  (Isa.  xiv,  28) ;  and 
ed  off  at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  '  also  that  '*  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  are 
Seleacia;  and,  3.  the  Nakr  KuthcL,  which,  starting  dried  up*'  (Jer.  1,  38),  that  she  is  ^*  wholly  desolate" — 
from  the  Euphrates  about  twelve  miles  aijove  Mosaib,  j  "the  hindcrmost  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry 
passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tizris  twenty  land,  and  a  de»ert"  (&&.  12, 13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldaa 
miles  below  Uie  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of  and  Sutiana ;  Layard's  JVin.  cmd  Bab.  ch.  xxi-xxiv ; 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  important '  Bawlinson's  fferodotttSj  vol.  i.  Essay  ix ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where  the  alluvial  lor's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ati,tic  Sodtty^  vol. 
plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on  the  west    xv.)    See  Babylonia. 

along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  |  8.  Inhabita$Ui. — The  monuments  of  Babylonia  fur« 
at  the  bead  of  the  Bubian  creek,  about  twenty  miles  nish  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race 
west  of  the  Shat  cl-Arab ;  while  a  second  main  artery  '■  held  possession  of  that  country  in  the  earliest  times, 
(the  Pallacopa^  of  Arrian)  branched  from  the  Euphra^  and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the  popula- 
tes nearly  at  Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  ,  tion  down  to  a  period  ver}'  little  preceding  the  acces- 
neighborhood  of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  sion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mojtt  ancient  historical 
south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  records  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  relig- 
and  other  similar  channels  numerous  branches  were  ious  and  scientific  documents,  are  written  in  a  Ian- 
carried  out,  from  which  ftirther  cross  cuts  were  made,  guage  which  belongs  to  the  Allophyllian  family,  pre- 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the  senting  affinities  with  the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one 
precious  fluid.  |  hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia  on  the  other.    The 

6.  Sea  ofNedjef,  Chaldaan  Marshes^  etc. — Chaldaea  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken,  whose 
contiins  one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special  de-  principal  tribe  was  the  Akknd  (Accad,  Gen.  x,  10), 
scription — the  **  great  inland  fresh-water  sea  of  Ned-  may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  ChaldsMins  of 
jef  **  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of  water,  which  does  i  the  Greeks,  the  Kasdim  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  This 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inundations,  but  is  a  perma-  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed  the  type  of 
nent  lake  of  consideralile  depth,  surrounded  b}'  cliffs  language  known  as  Shemitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places  forty  feet  high,  ex-  of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country ;  still, 
tends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance  of  forty  however,  as  a  priest-caste,  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  pre- 
miles,  from  about  lat.  31^  53',  long.  44^,  to  lat.  81°  served  their  ancient  tongue,  and  formed  the  learned 
26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its  greatest  width  is  thirty-five  '  and  scipntific  ChaldsBans  of  later  times  (Kawlinson, 
miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra-  '  Herodotus,  i,  583).  Their  language  was  the  language 
tea,  from  which  it  is  distant  (at  the  nearest  point)  of  science  in  those  countries ;  and  the  Chaldfleans  do* 
about  twenty  miles,  and  receives  from  it  a  certain  voted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  es- 
quantity  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  which  pecially  astronomy.  See  CHALDiSAN  Philosopht. 
flows  through  it,  and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  The  scientific  tablets  discovered  at  Nineveh  are  all  in 
at  Samava  by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  this  dialect.  These  facts  throw  new  and  clear  light 
Shat  el-Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  sea  of  Nedjef,  on  the  many  allusions  to  the  Chaldaean  wise  men  in 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  from  the  south-  the  Bible  (Dan.  i,  4;  ii,  2;  iv,  7;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14). 
eastern  extremity  of  the  sea  to  Samava,  extend  the  The  influence  and  power  of  the  ChaldaeanH  rapidly  in- 
famous Chaldssan  marshes  (Strab.  xvi,l,  §12;  Arrian,  creased,  so  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
£^.i4/.vii,  22),  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost;  but  B.C.  they  became  the  dominant  race  in  Babylonia, 
theae  are  entirely  distinct  f^om  the  sea  itself,  depend-  and  gave  that  kingdom  their  name  (2  Chmn.  xx^vi, 
ing  on  the  state  of  the  Hindiyeh  canal,  and  disappear-  '  17;  Dan.  ix,  1).  During  the  eighth  century*  B.C.  a 
bifs  altogether  when  that  is  effectually  closed.  number  of  them  emigrt.ted  from  their  native  plains, 

7.  Productions. — ^The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  and  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  This  is  pos- 
Chaldflsan  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers. '  sibly  the  true  expl  motion  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
It  ia  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  Chaldaeans  in  that  region,  as  noted  by  many  ancient 
wlwat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed  this  production  writers  (Xenoph.  Anah.  iv,  3,  4;  Strabo,  xii;  Steph. 
(^Froffm.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  spontaneous  growth  of  Byz.  s.  v.  XaXcaia);  and  thi.o,  too,  shows  why  Gesenius 
barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  apples,  and  many  kinds  and  other  recent  authors  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
of  ahelled  fruit.  Herodotus  declared  (i,  193)  that  grain  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from  the  north- 
commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the  sower,  nnd  occa- '  em  mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  one  of  the 
aionally  dOO-fold.  Strabo  made  nearly  tlie  sime  as-  later  Assyrian  mr'narchs.  (See  Rawlin8on./7r#»6'rea< 
«5rtion(xvi,l,  §14);  and  Plinysaid(£ri»f.JVfitxviii,  I  JfowircAiV*.  Lond.  1864  sc^.;  Ditroar,  Vaterland  d, 
17)  that  the  wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  ChaldSer,  Beriiii,  1786;  Palrablad,  JJe  rebus  Bah^ 
good  keep  for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  hnicisj  Upsal.  1820;  Bochart,  Geography.)  See  Chal- 
of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.     According  to  ,  dbbs. 

Strabo  it  f^rnh^  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vin-  |      chaldse'an.    See  Chaldeans  ;  Chaldees. 
e^ar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 

charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and  Chaldeean  PhilOBOphy.  Bitter  (fJisfrrt/  of 
sheep.  A  Persisn  poem  celebrated  its  .'^SO  uses  (Strab.  Philosophy,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  remarks  that  he  passes  over 
xvi,  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i,  In3)  that  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Chaldaeans  without  special  no- 
thc  flat  country  was  planted  with  pilms,  and  Ammia-  .  tice;  both  "because  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
nns  Marcellinus  (xxiv,  8)  observes  that  from  the  point  sus,  and  Sanchoniatho  are  not  free  from  pufpicion  as 
reached  by  Julianas  army  to  the  .«hores  of  the  Persian  '  to  genuineness  and  antiquity,  and  also  because  the 
Qnlf  was  one  contannoua  forest  of  verdure.  At  pres-  ideas  and  conceptions  prevailing  in  them  are  of  little 
ent  palms  are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  value  philosophically."  Beard,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopatdia 
riTera,  and  even  tbere  they  do  not  grow  thickly  except  (s.  ▼.  Philosophy),  remarks,  nevertheless,  that  the  sub- 
about  the  vOlages  on  their  banks.     The  soil  ia  rich,    ject  ia  **  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  in  con- 
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seqaenoe  of  the  general  and  decided  inflaence  which  the 
Babylonian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opinions  and 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  lisraelltes  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  as  the  Rabbins  themselves  admit,  in 
alleging  that  the  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months 
were  derived  by  the  house  of  Israel  from  Babylon  (^Roth 
llaghanak,  p.  66).  See  Captivity.  The  system  of 
opinion  and  manner  of  thinlcing  which  the  captives 
met  with  in  Babylon  was  made  up  of  elements  whose 
birthplace  was  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which 
appear  to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial 
soil,  where  they  grew  and  coalesced  into  one  general 
system.  Of  these  elements  the  two  principal  were  the 
ChaldaBan  and  the  Medo-Persian  or  Zoroastrian. 

*'The  former  of  these,  which  alone  we  shall  here  con- 
sider, seems  to  have  originated  in  the  cultivation  of 
astronomy  (q.  v.),  a  science  very  early  pursued  under 
the  clear  sky  of  Babylonia,  although  generally  cor- 
rupted with  a  mixture  of  astrology  (q.  v.).  Liffht  nat- 
urall}'  <»me  to>  be  regarded  as  a  divine  principle,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  as  the  residence 
or  impertionation  of  Deity.  This  soon  diverged  into 
polytheism,  as  the  celestial  luminaries  were  assigned 
to  separate  powers  of  Nature.  See  Idolatry.  An 
observation  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  led  not 
only  to  the  formation  of  horoscopes  with  a  view  to  di- 
vining the  future,  but  it  likewise  induced  a  belief  in 
certain  intermediate  powers,  which  were  supposed  (as 
by  the  now  discovered  bond  of  gravitation)  to  link  all 
bodies  together,  and  whose  presence  was  made  to  fill 
the  void  between  them  and  the  invisible  Being  at  the 
centre.  Thus  arose  the  enumaHon  theory,  which  fig- 
ures so  conspicuously  in  the  Cabbala  (q.  v.)  and  in 
Gnosticism  (q.  v.).  These  intermediate  or  derived 
existences  were  invested  with  intelligence,  and  form- 
ed again  a  link  between  spirit  and  matter,  giving  rise 
to  a  whole  world  of  damons  (q.  v-X  of  various  charac- 
ters and  capacities.  To  guard  against  the  malignant 
influence  of  some  of  these,  talismans  (q.  v.)  were  used, 
and  the  arts  of  sorcery  (q.  v.)  were  resorted  to.  See 
Chaldees. 

"  The  fragments  of  Berosns,  preserved  by  Ensebius 
and  Josephus,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  {De  Emen- 
dat,  Temp.^  and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  (£»6.  Gr.  xiv, 
175),  afford  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Chal- 
dean philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god 
Baal,  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
may  also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with 
th(  following  authorities :  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang.  ix,  10 ; 
Philo,  De  Miff,  Mm. ;  Selden,  JDe  Dm  8yri$,  Proleg.  8 ; 
Stanley's  History  cf  Oriental  PhUoaopky ;  Rosenroth, 
Cabbala  dmudaia  (t.  1,  Solisb.  1677,  t.  2) ;  '  Uber  Jo- 
han.  restitutus*  (Francof.  1684) ;  Klenker,  Emanat'ont- 
khrt  bet  dm  Kahbalisten  (Riga,  1786) ;  Molitor,  Phi- 
loiopkie  der  Gesehichte  (1827-^) ;  Hartmann,  Verbindunff 
detA.T.  mk  dem  Neuen.  (1831);  Fritz,  Ketzer-Uxikon 
(1838) ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crit.  Phil;  Nork,  VergleUhende 
Mythologie  (Lpz.  1836)."     See  Maoi. 

Chaldeans,  or  Chaldean  Christiamb,  a  name 
by  which  the  Nestorians  (q.  r.)  call  themselves.  More 
commonly  it  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Nestorians  who  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

The  writings  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Odessa,  and  the  ac- 
tivMy  of  the  school  of  Odessa,  disseminated  the  Nesto- 
rian  doctrines  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  countries  in  the  5th  century.  The  ad- 
herents of  these  doctrines  received  from  the  orthodox 
party  the  name  of  Nestorians,  while  they  chose  for 
themselves  that  of  Chaldean  Christians.  Thus  separ- 
ated from  co-operation  with  the  Western  Church,  and 
the  breach  being  subsequently  widened  by  the  schism 
of  the  Greek  Church,  they  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, and  established  an  ecclefiastical  system  of  their 
own,  having  at  its  head  Ctesiphon,  patriarch  of  Seleu- 
cia.    After  the  Council  of  Florence  (q.  v.)  had  to  some 


extent  reunited  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  a  lar^ge 
number  of  Nestorians  returned  to  them.  Timotheoa, 
archbishop  of  the  Nestorians  of  Cyprus,  among  others, 
abjured  Nestorianism,  and  was  received  into  the  Bo- 
man  Church  in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  IV 
(1446),  which  bull  also  decided  that  the  name  of  Nes« 
torians  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  Chaldean 
Christians.  After  this,  partial  accessions  of  Nestori- 
ans to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  place  frvnt 
time  to  time ;  a  number  of  them  joined  it  during  tb« 
reign  of  I'ope  Julius  III  (1552),  when  Sind,  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  of  Mosul,  asked  and  obtained  the  rat- 
ification of  his  election  by  the  Pope.  This  union  was 
continued  by  the  patriarch  Eliss,  who,  in  1616,  assem- 
bled a  synod  at  Amid,  where  the  patriarch,  together 
with  five  archbishops  and  one  bishop,  endorsed  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Confession  of  Faith,  and  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  union  with  Rome.  Yet  separations  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Under  Pope  Innocent  IX  a  large 
number  of  Nestorians  joined  the  Roman  Church,  and 
he  gave  them,  as  well  as  to  all  Chaldean  Christians,  a 
patriarch  in  the  person  of  Joseph  I,  who  made  his  roii- 
I  deuce  at  Amid,  usually  called  Diarbekir.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Chaldaa  have 
had  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  bearing  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  and  residing  at  Bagdad.  They  also 
preserve  a  ritual  of  their  own  in  the  Chaldaic  lan- 
guage. Besides  the  patriarch,  the  Chaldeans  have 
archbishops  at  Amadie  and  Seleucia  in  Asiatic  Tuikey, 
four  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  two  in  Persia.  *'This 
sect  is  accessible  through  the  missions  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  at  Oroomiah  and  Diarbekir,  but  principally 
through  the  station  at  Mosul,  where  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Church  are  converted  Chaldeans. 
Recent]}',  through  papal  intrigues  with  the  pasha,  the 
large  Chaldean  village  of  Telkeif  has  been  closed  to 
missionary  efforts,  and  even  Protestants  who  own  prop- 
erty there  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  it.  But  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to 
hear  that  such  measures  have  redounded,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth"  (Newcomh, 
Cycfop.  ofMisnont^  248).— Wetzer  nnd  Welte,  ^tre^ee- 
lexih.n;  Schem,  Year-ioohfor  1859,  p.  83;  Assemani, 
Bibliotk.  Orient:  t  i,  p.  203-251,  543-549;  ii,  p.  457; 
iii,  part  ii,  p.  412 ;  Guriol  (a  Chaldsean  priest),  £/enaK> 
ta  linffutv  Ckab^cttca  guibus  accedit  series  Potriardkditm 
Chaldoforum  (Rome,  1860);  AmuUs  of  ike  Pnpagatifm 
of  the  Faith  (1845);  Perkins,  i:i^  Years  anumg  the  Nes~ 
tarian  Christians  (N.  Y.  1848).     See  NEsroRiAire. 

Chaldee  Language  is  the  name  by  which  tiie 
elder  or  Eastern  form  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  is  general- 
ly distinguished  (see  the  Introd.  to  Winer's  CAoU 
Gramm,  2d  ed.  tr.  by  Prof.  Hackett,  N.  Y.  1851,  p.  9 
sq.).  Whether  there  is  any  authority  in  the  Old  Teiu 
tament  for  applying  this  designation  to  the  ArasMtie 
language  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  '*  tongue  of  the  Clialdeea,**  in 
Dan.  i,  4,  is  to  be  taken,  and  which  involves  such 
important  historical  points  that  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  (see  Hengstenberg,  Atiihentie 
des  Damelf  p.  810).  Another  preliminary  question  is, 
whether  there  is  any  propriety  in  the  common  defini- 
tion of  the  Chaldee  languafre  as  theJEosfem,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  Babylonian  dialect — or,  indeed,  even  as  a 
dialect  at  all — of  the  Aramaic.  Hupfeld  strenuously 
maintains  the  negative  of  all  these  propositions  in  the 
Thealoffisehe  Studien  for  1880,  p.  290  sq.  Avoiding 
these  debatable  points,  however,  we  apply  the  name 
Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom  which,  in 
our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  employed 
in  the  passages  of  Daniel,  from  ii,  4,  to  vii,  28 ;  in 
Ezra,  fr^om  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  from  12  to  26 ;  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  47 ;  and  in  Jer.  x,  11 ;  as  also  to  that  in 
which  several  translations  and  piraphrases  of  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so-called  Targums,  are  writ- 
ten. The  language  is  thus  distinguished,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  docnmentii  in  which  it  is  employed,  into 
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Biblical  and  Targ<^mieal  Chaldee.  Winer,  howeyer, 
regafding  lingoiattcal  characteristics  chiefly,  distin- 
goishes  three  grades  of  its  parity :  the  language,  as 
firand  in  the  Targom  of  Onkelos,  as  most  free  from 
Hebratsms ;  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  which,  as  it  frequent- 
ly intermixes  certain  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  (as  the 
n  of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  Dt-,  the  dual  form, 
and  the  conjugation  Haphal)^  ranks  below  the  first 
<dass ;  and  the  idiom  of  the  other  Targums,  which  not 
only  abounds  with  foreign  words,  but  possesses  sever- 
al peculiar  formations  bordering  on  those  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  of  Babbinical  Hebrew.  See  Taboum.  The 
language  of  the  Talmud  is  also  usually  called  Chaldee ; 
and,  if  we  except  the  Mlshnah  (which  is  written  in  an 
idiom  not  so  very  far  removed  from  Biblical  Hebrew, 
with  a  tincture  of  Chaldee),  it  is  true  of  the  Gremaras 
that  they  are  written  In  such  very  corrupt  Chaldee  that 
their  idiom  is  more  properly  designated  as  the  Tal- 
mudical  dialect.     See  Talmud. 

Under  the  article  Aramjcan  Lanouaob  have  been 
noticed  those  several  features  which  the  Chaldee  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  the  Syriac ;  and  it  now  remains 
to  define  those,  certainly  not  marked,  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  fh>m  it  These  are — the 
predominance  of  the  a  sound  where  the  Syriac  has  o ; 
the  avoidance  of  diphthongs  and  of  otiant  letters; 
the  use  of  dagesh-forte ;  the  regular  accentuation  of 
the  last  syllable;  and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives, 
except  in  Ptal,  without  the  preformative  X3.  The 
mode  of  writing  is  abo  much  less  dffedivt  than  in 
Syriaa 

Works  anxilisry  to  the  study  of  the  Chaldee :  — 
Orasoiabs  :  Cellarius,  GrammcU,  Ling,  Chaid,  (Cizae, 
1694);  Opitz,  Ckaidaumut  Targum,  Talmud.  Habbm, 
(Kiel,  1696);  Hegelmaler,  Chddaitm  Bibltci  fanda- 
mtnia  (T&b.  1770) ;  J.  D.  Micfaaelis,  Grammatica  Choi, 
daica  (65tting.  1771);  Hexel,  Anwintng  zum  Chcdd, 
(Lemgo,  1787) ;  Schroeder,  Itutitia.  ad  Chnldfiiim,  Bih- 
Ueum  (1787, 1810) ;  Wittich,  GnmdzQge  d.  bibl.  u.  targ. 
Ckaldaigimu  (Leipzig,  1824);  Hirzel,  De  ChaldttUmi 
hib&ci  orig.  et  caict.  crUica  (Lips.  1830) ;  Dietrich,  De 
9trmmm  Ckakkuei  proprietaie ;  Longfield,  Inirodmction 
to  Chaldee  (Lond.  1859) ;  Riggs,  Manual  of  Ckald.  Lan- 
gmage  (X.  Y.  1858);  Guriel  (aChaldaean  priest),  Elo- 
men'a  Ungwe  ChaUaicte  (Rome,  1860) ;  FOrst,  Lehrge- 
hdnde  der  aram,  Idhme  (Leipz.  1885).  The  best  man- 
ool  is  Winer's  Grammatik  (Lpz.  1824),  2d  ed.  transla- 
ted by  Professor  Hackett,  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee 
Langnage  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Targuma  (N.  Y. 
1851).  The  most  complete  Lexicon  is  Buxtorf's 
Lexicon  Chaldieo4almu^ieo~rabbaueum  (Basil,  1689 ;  a 
new  ed.  by  Fische  and  Gelbe  is  announced,  Lpz.  1866 
iq.,  4to).  There  are  also  Landau's  Rabbinischhoramd' 
iuA^daOtcKet  Worterb.  (Prague,  1819-24),  new  ed.  by 
Sperling  (Lemberg,  1857);  Levy,  Chald  WdrterbwA 
(Lpz.  1866,  sq.).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  words  are  con- 
tained in  the  Heb.  lexicons.  Chrrstomathies  have 
been  edited  by  Bauer  (Norimb.  1792) ;  J.  Jahn  (WIen, 
1800) ;  Grimm  (Lemgo,  1801) ;  Winer,  Chald.  lAtebuch 
a,  d.  Targumim^  m.  A  nmerk.  u.  Wortregitter  (Leipzig, 
1825);  P.  Ewald,  '' Pirhe  Abotk,''  €tber$,  tu  erkldrt 
nebet  punetiriemTexte  tt.  WortregitUr  (Erlang.  1825); 
PeUrmann  (BeroL  1840).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  is 
contained  in  the  Heb.  Bible. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases.    See  Tarottms. 

Chal'deea  (or  <<Chaldsans,"  Hebrew  Kasdim', 
n'>'^a?,  Sept.  XaXituoi,  Chald.  r^7®5i  o'  ^l?"?^?) 
appear  in  Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its 
capital  (2  Kings  xxv ;  Isa.  xiii,  19 ;  xxUi^  18 ;  comp. 
laa.  xlviii,  14 ;  Jer.  xxi,  4 ;  xxxil,  2  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
15,  etc),  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  (*n^a^); 
bat  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still 
ftmnd  (v,  SO,  and  ix,  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
ChaldAans  are  there  classed  with  the  magicians  and 


astronomers,  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  clasSi 
who  have  a  peculiar  "  tongue"  and  *'  learning"  (i,  4), 
and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious  subjects. 
The  same  variety  appears  in  profane  writers.  Be- 
rosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a  Chaldean  in  the 
narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or,  adv.  Gr.  58),  uses  the  term 
only  in  the  wider  sense,  while  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  the  later  writers  almost  universally  em- 
ploy it  to  signify  a  sect  or  portion  of  the  people  whom 
they  regard  either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With 
this  view,  however,  is  joined  another,  namely,  that  tho 
Chaldieans  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of 
Babylonia,  viz.  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  Arabia  (Strab.  xvi,  1,  §  6 ;  Ptol.  v,  20,  8). 
See  BabtIiONIA. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  Chaldieans  (Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  of  the  many 
Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial  plain 
known  afterwards  as  Chaldssa  or  Babylonia.  Their 
special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  portion  of  the 
country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late  retained  the 
name  of  Chaldasa.  Here  was  Ur  "  of  the  Chaldees," 
the  modem  Mugheir,  which  lies  south  of  the  £uphz»- 
tes,  near  its  junction  with  the  Shat  el-Hie.  Henco 
would  readily  come  those  "  three  bands  of  Chaldeans'* 
who  were  instruments,  simultaneously  with  the  Sabn- 
ans,  in  the  affliction  of  Job  (i,  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kuldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country,  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the  name 
is  applied  by  Berosns  to  the  dynasties  which  preceded 
the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  prolepsu.  The  dynasty 
of  Kabopolassar,  however,  wos  (it  is  probable)  really 
Chaldean,  and  this  greatly  helped  to  establish  the 
wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had  thus  come  by 
this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both  ethnic ;  in  the  one 
it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a  particular  race,  to 
whom  it  had  belonged  from  the  remotest  times ;  in  the 
other  it  designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this 
race  was  predominant. — Smith,  s.  v.  Probably  it  was 
a  branch  of  the  same  people  that  are  spoken  of  in 
Greek  writers  as  an  uncultivated  tribe  of  mountain- 
eers, on  the  Carduchian  mountains,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  brave 
and  fond  of  freedom  (Cyrop.  i,  81 ;  Anab.  iv,  8, 4,  7,  8, 
25).  In  Hab.  i,  6-10,  the  Chaldeans  are  spoken  of  in 
corresponding  terms.  The  circumstance,  moreover, 
that  a  Shemitic  dialect  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in 
Babj'lon,  corroborates  the  idea  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  of  a  mixed  character.     See  Chaldjea. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among  the 
four  **  thrones"  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii,  3  sq.),  and  is 
set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion  having  eagles' 
wings.  The  government  was  despotic,  and  the  wUl  of 
the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  *'  king  of  kings'* 
(Dan.  ii,  87),  was  supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan. 
iii,  12 ;  xiv,  28.  The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their 
subjects  in  a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1),  **  the  ^te  of 
the  king"  (Dan.  ii,  49,  compared  with  Esther  u,  19,  21, 
and  iii,  2).  The  number  of  court  and  state  servants 
was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi,  1,  Darius  is  said  to  have 
set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no  fewer  than  '*  a  hundred 
and  twenty  princes."  The  chief  officers  appear  to 
have  been  a  sort  of '*  mayor  of  the  palace,"  or  prime 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  was  appointed 
(Dan.  ii,  49),  "a  master  of  the  eunuchs"  (Dan.  i,  3),  '*  a 
captain  of  the  king's  guard"  (Dan.  ii,  14),  and  **  a  mas- 
ter of  the  magicians,"  or  president  of  the  magi  (Dan. 
iv,  9).  Distinct,  probably,  ttom  the  foregoing,  was  the 
class  termed  (Dan.  iii,  24,27)  *Hhe  king's  counsellors," 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  *' privy  council," 
or  even  '*  cabinet,"  for  advising;  the  monarch  and  gov- 
erning the  kingdom.  The  entire  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces  (Dan.  ii,  48;  iii,  1),  presided 
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over  by  ofSccrs  of  various  ranks.  An  ennmeration  of 
several  kinds  may  be  foand  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  3.  The 
head  officers,  who  united  in  themselves  the  highest 
civil  and  military  power,  were  denominated  &*^33ip, 
"rulers"  (Jer.  li,  28,  28,  67),  or  raD^^tinw,  »'pre8- 
Ments'*  (Dan.  vi,  2);  those  who  \. resided  over  single 
provinces  or  districts  bore  the  title  of  rT'.nB,  **  govern- 
ors" (Hagg.  i,  1 ;  a,  2 ;  in  Chald.  KnjnD>  The  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and  cruel, 
will  being  substituted  for  law.  and  human  life  and  hu- 
man sufTering  being  totally  disregarded.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii,  6)  declares  to  the  college  of  the  magi : 
"  If  ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream,  with 
the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  piccei>, 
and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dung-hiir*  (see  also 
Dan.  iii,  19 ;  vi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22).  The  religion  of 
the  Chaldees  nras,  as  with  the  ancient  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  plan- 
ets Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honored  as  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Mars  (Gesenius, 
Jeaa,  ii,  832  sq.).  The  language  spokon  in  Babylon 
was  what  is  designated  Chaldee,  which  is  Shcmitic  in 
its  origin,  belonging  to  the  Aramaic  branch.  See  Cual- 
DBB  Lanouaoe. 

8.  That  the  Kaldi  proper,  however,  were  a  Cushite 
race,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  their  language,  which 
closely  resembles  the  GaUa  or  ancient  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inccriptions  that 
while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  She- 
mitic  type  of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purpof^es,  the  an- 
cient Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is 
no  doubff  the  ** learning"  and  the  "tongue*'  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i,  4).  It  be- 
came gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  Shemitized  by  means  (chiefi}*)  of  As- 
syrian influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldiean  learning, 
in  the  old  Chaldsan  or  Cushite  language.  Hence  all 
who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or  race,  were,  on 
account  of  their  knowledge,  termed  Chaldasans.  In 
this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the  "  master  of  the  Chal- 
daeans**  (Dan.  v,  11),  would  no  doubt  have  been  reck- 
oned among  them ;  and  so  we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek, 
called  a  Chalda^an  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  §  6).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Chaldasans  at  any  time  were  all 
priests,  though  no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be 
Chaldaeans.  They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had 
become  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in  the 
last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably  efifected  dis- 
coveries of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi,  1, 
§  6)  between  the  learned  Chaldieans  and  the  mere  race 
descended  from  the  ancient  Kaldi,  which  continued  to 
predominate  in  the  country  bordering  upon  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief  seats  of  Chaldsan  learn- 
ing, Borsippa,  and  Ur  or  OrchoC.  To  these  we  may 
add  from  Pliny  (/7.  N,  vi,  26)  two  others,  Babylon, 
and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.  The  Chaldeans  (it  would 
appear)  congregated  into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies  in 
which  they  engaged  together.  They  probably  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times;  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  nstronomical  science,  to  which  their 
serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  regular  hori- 
zon specially  invited  them.  The  observations,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1903  3*ear8,  which  Callisthencs  sent  to 
Aristotle  fVom  Babylon  (JSimpUc.  ad  A  rist.  de  CaU  ii,  p. 
123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  country,  and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been 
preserved  by  the  learned  class.  In  later  tiroes  they 
seem  certainly  to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune- 
tellers (Cicero,  de  Div.  i,  1;  Aul.  Gell.  i,  9;  Juv.  vi, 
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552;  X,  94,  etc);  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  lev- 
elled against  the  Chaldeans  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
deed it  was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Augtistus  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  1,  §  6).  Joaephua, 
however,  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  {War^  ii,  7, 
88). 

Upon  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  are  rep- 
resentations of  various 
magi,  all  distinguished  by 
a  peculiarity  of  dress.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  class  to  whidi 
they  respectively  belong, 
but  there  is  one  (Botta,  pi. 
xliii)  who  may  be  particu- 
larized as  a  diviner,  and 
probably  of  the  Chaldaean 
race,  for  his  person  is 
much  thinner,  and  his  fea- 

,  tures   are   more   delicate 
than  are  those  of  the  other 

'  attendants  of  the   court, 
indicating  a  different  or- 

I  der   of    occupations,    and 

:  an    exemption   from   the 
ruder    and    more    active 

I  employments  of  life.     See 
Diviner. 

;  Chalice  (Lat.  ealix),  the  cup  in  which  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  is  administered.  At  first,  when  the 
Christians  were  poor,  the  cups  were  of  common  mate- 
rials ;  but  when  they  grew  rich,  the  cups  were  of  the 
most  costly  materials  they  could  aflTord,  such  as  onyx, 
sardonyx,  silver,  and  gold.  The  chalices  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  greater,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  wine, 

I  and  the  less,  called  minisiericUes,  because  the  priests 
deliver  the  wine  to  be  drunk  out  of  them.— Binj^hbtn, 

I  OHff.  Ecclea.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  21 ;  Dought«us,  de  Ca^ 
lie.  Euchar.  Vet,  (Helmst.  1726);  Siegel,  Alierihumer, 

I  h  61. 

I      Chalk.    The  Heb.  n-'J,  ^V,  thus  rendered  in  Isa. 

j  xxvii,  9,  properly  denotes  lime.  To  make  the  stones 
of  the  Hebrew  altars  like  lime-stcnes  is  to  cnimble  and 
destroy  them.     See  Limk. 

Challah.    See  Talmud. 

Challamlah.    See  Flint. 

Challamuth.    See  Purslain. 

Challenge.    See  Sinolb  Combat. 

Challoner,  Richard,  an  English  Bomanist,  was 
bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  Sept.  29, 1691.  His  parents 
were  Protestants,  but  he  was  led  over  to  Rome  by  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Gother,  a  Romish  chaplain  at  Warwortb, 
Northamptonshire.  In  1704  he  went  to  the  En^'lish 
college  in  the  University  of  Douay,  where  he  was  ap. 
pointed  professor  of  poetry,  afterwards  of  rhetoric,  in 
1713  of  philosophy,  and  in  1718  of  divinity.  In  1720 
he  became  vice-president  of  his  college,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England.  He 
now  commenced  a  series  of  controversial  woiks,  among 
which  was  a  reply  to  Conyers  Middleton*s  Lttterfntm 
Rome,  In  1741  he  was  mode  titular  bishop  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  and  vicar  apostolic.  He  was  accused 
of  acting  against  the  anti-papal  law  of  William  III, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  1780  he  was  again  in  dan(;«r 
fVom  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  He  died  in  1781. 
See  Barnard,  Z/c  of  Richard  CHaUcner  (Lond.  1784, 
8vo).  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  Thf  CathoHc  Chris^ 
Han  vutrticted  in  the  Sacraments,  Sacrifces,  and  Cerr- 
monies  of  the  Church  (against  Middleton's  Conformity 
between  Poptry  and  Pagavism) :— 2.  Britannia  Sancta 
(Memoirs  of  British  f-aints,  1746,  2  vols.  4to) :— 8.  A 
Caveat  against  Atethodiam,  etc.— Gorton,  Biog,  Diction^ 
org,  8.  V. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  861. 

Chalmers.  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  eminent  alike 
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as  preacher,  philanthropist,  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  Anstrother,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  17, 1780. 
lis  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  ancient  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  phys- 
ical science,  especially  to  astronomy,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  proficient.  In  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire.  During  his  first 
years  of  service  there  he  gave  himself  more  to  science 
than  to  pastoral  duties,  and  published  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
National  Resources^  in  which  two  points  are  especially 
prominent — an  intense  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  burning  militiiry  ardor.  About  1809  he  was 
engaged  to  write  the  article  on  Christianity  for  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  In  prosecuting  the  studies 
neces.<ary  for  this  article,  he  began  to  perceive  that 
there  was  something  in  Christianity  which  he  had 
never  yet  comprehended.  The  reflections  to  which  a 
severe  illness  g;ive  rise  completed  hia  "  conversion,'* 
and  on  \us  recovery  he  began  to  confess  publicly  his 
previous  blindness,  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  In 
1815  )io  was  invited  by  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
to  take  charge  of  the  Tron  Church  and  parish  in  that 
city.  It  w^as  here,  perhaps,  that  the  high^t  triumphs 
of  his  eloquence  were  achieved.  In  1823  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  moral  philosoph}"  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's.  The  ethical  class-room,  which 
had  before  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches,  was  soon  crowded  with  classes  of  enthusiastic 
students.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh — ^the  summit  of 
ecclesiaistical  elevation  and  influence  in  the  National 
Establishment.  In  this  post  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til the  disruption  of  the  Estiblishment.  See  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  May,  1843,  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  ancient  Church — four  hundred  ministers, 
with  Chalmers  at  their  head — departed  from  her,  and 
organized  the  first  **  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Charch  of  Scotland,"  over  which  he  presided.  "  With 
the  stupendous  exertions  that  were  then  put  forth  to 
erect  churches,  manses,  school-houses,  and  colleges ; 
to  send  missions  to  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  set  on 
foot  all  the  machinery  of  an  efficient  Church ;  with 
the  amazing  la-jors  of  Chalmers,  who  travelled  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  breathing  his  own 
burning  spirit  into  every  class,  while  he  seemed,  like 
the  ea  zle,  to  have  renewed  his  youth ;  and  with  the 
wonderful  success  that  crowned  these  exertions,  we 
cannot  be  detained  without  exceeding  our  limits.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  thnt,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  infusion 
of  his  own  untiring  energ}*  into  every  clasi),  rank, 
and  age,  the  stupendous  structure  of  the  Free  Church 
went  ap,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  as  it  were  in  a  single 
night,  and  the  world  stood  amazed  at  the  unparalleled 
spectacle."  Chalmers  was  appoiated  principal  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Free  Church  College,  in 
which  post  he  continued  till  his  death.  Busied  with 
his  professorship,  with  the  preparation  of  his  Institutes 
of  Theoloyy  and  his  Daily  Scripture  Headings^  he  yet 
found  time  fur  vari<^d  work»  of  l)encvo1ence  and  phi- 
lanthropy. On  Sunday  night,  May  SO,  1847,  he  retired 
to  his  chamber  apparently  in  his  ordinary  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning. 

In  analyzing  the  "intellectual  character  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  we  tind  but  two  prominent  peculiarities. 
The  first  is  the  lar^  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  It  was  this  peculiarity  that  directed  his 
mind  to  natural  science,  and  fitted  him  to  excel  in 
those  departments  that  demanded  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  powers;  that  determined  his  thoughts  to 
the  details  of  economics,  poor-laws,  statistical,  etc. ; 
that  furnished  him  with  the  exuberance  of  illustration 
that  adorns  his  discourses,  and  led  him  generally  to 
reason  by  analogy  rather  than  on  abstract  principles 
or  by  metaphysical  deductions.  The  other  prominent 
fiact  in  his  intellectoal  structure  was  imagination.  He 
4Ud  not  look  at  a  subject  in  the  cold,  dry  light  of  pure 


intellection,  but  in  the  warm  and  vivid  light  of  a  po« 
etic  fancy.  The  *  body  of  divinity,'  or  ethics,  which 
in  the  hands  of  other  analvsts  became  a  skelettm  of 

• 

rattling  bones,  by  his  plastic  touch  was  transformed 
into  an  image  of  living,  breathing  beauty,  warm  and 
bright  with  a  glorious  life.  The  abstractions  of  cold- 
er and  more  logical  minds  were  to  him  concrete,  em- 
bodied realities.  But  when  we  examine  his  sermons 
critically  we  find  much  to  condemn.  There  is  an  ut- 
ter disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  st3'le  and  language. 
The  sentences  are  long,  involved,  and  tangled.  The 
veriest  colloquialisms,  the  most  unauthorized  idioms, 
and  in  some  cases  even  an  approach  to  vulgarisms,  ap- 
pear in  his  language.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  most  mag- 
nificent efiTorta,  he  tells  his  hearers  that  he  does  not 
expect  by  such  appeals  to  break  the  *  confounded  speir 
that  chained  them  to  the  world.  The  most  offensive 
trait  in  his  style  is  its  endless  amplifieation  and  repe- 
tition" (Moore,  cited  below). 

We  cannot  assign  Chalmers  a  high  rank  as  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture.  His  Lectures  on  Rormms,  and 
still  more  fully  his  Posthumous  Works^  prove  that  his 
excursions  into  this  vast  field  were  but  short  and  nar- 
row in  their  range. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers  are  published  in  a  uni- 
form edition  by  T.  Constable,  Edinburgh  (25  vols. 
12mo).  They  are  as  follows:  Natural  Theology,  2 
vols. ;  Christian  Evidences,  2  vols. ;  Moral  Philosophy, 
1vol.;  Commercial  Discourses,  1  vol.;  Astronomical 
Discourses,  1  vol.;  CongregaHonal  i>ermonfi,  8  vols.; 
Public  Sermons,  1  vol. ;  Tracts  and  Essftys,  1  vol. ;  Es- 
says on  Christum  Authors,  1  vol. ;  Christian  and  Eco- 
nirniic  Polity,  3  vols. ;  Church  Estahlishmenfs,  1  vol. ; 
Church  Eastension,  1  vol. ;  Political  Economy,  2  vols. ; 
Parochial  System,  1  vol. ;  Ijectures  on  Romms,  4  vols. 
Besides  these,  his  Posthumous  Works  contain,  Daily 
Scripture  Readings,  3  vols. ;  Sabbath  Scripture  Read- 
ingSj  2  vols. ;  Discourses  hitherto  unpublished,  1  vol. ; 
Lectures  on  Butler,  Hill,  etc.  1  vol. ;  Institutes  of  Chris- 
tianity,  1  vol.  His  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  the 
Rev.W.  Hanna,  D.D.  (4  vols.  12mo),  is  not  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  abstract  of  his 
Theolog}',  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  is  given  in  the 
BibHotheca  Sacra,  xiii,  477  sq.  — ^Moore,  in  the  Xfethod- 
ist  Quart.  Review,  Oct.  1849 ;  Hanna,  Life  'f  Chalmers 
(New  York,  Harpers,  1850);  N.  Brit.  Review,  vii,  203; 
viii,  210 ;  xvii,  110 ;  Princeton  Review,  xiii,  30. 

Chalon.     See  Hali. 

Chalons,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  Saone,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  CabiUonum.     See  France. 

Several  provincial  councils  were  held  here  during 
the  Middle  A(res,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  of  A.D.  813,  ordered  by  Charlemagne.  It  pul>> 
lished  sixty-six  canons,  of  which  the  first  eleven  re- 
late to  bishops,  and  direct  that  they  shall  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  pastoral  of  St. 
Gregory ;  that  they  shall  preach  to  their  people  and 
edify  them,  establish  schools,  etc.  The  twenty-sev- 
enth forbids  the  repetition  of  confirmation.  The  thir- 
ty-second declares  that  spiritual  sins  must  be  confess- 
ed, as  well  as  bodily  sins.  The  thirty-sixth  declares 
that  almssriving  avails  only  to  relea.«c  from  venial  sins, 
arising  firom  frailty,  and  reproves  those  who  go  on  in 
sin,  thinking  to  escape  punishment  for  their  much 
alms4:iving.  The  forty-ninth  orders  prayers  for  the 
dead  to  be  said  at  every  mass,  and  declares  it  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  Church  to  commend  to  the  Lord 
the  spirits  of  those  asleep.  The  forty-third  declares 
the  ordination  of  certain  priests  and  deacons  conferred 
by  certain  Scotch  bishops  to  be  null  and  void,  being 
done  without  the  consent  of  their  diocesans,  and  with 
suspicion  of  simony.  The  fortj'-fifth  condemns  pil- 
grimages made  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
which,  on  that  pretext,  the  persons  about  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  go  on  committing  more  freely;  pilgrim- 
ages made  from  proper  devotional  motives  are  conv 
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■Mnded.  Ttw  rortT-MTgntii  order*  all  CluiMiaiiB  to 
ncciva  tba  bolv  Encluulit  OD  Maundaf  Tharsdir- — 
Libbe  Bud  Coiwrt,  CtncU.  t.  vU,  p.  1270;  LuidoQ, 
Jtimual  ^Comcilt,  >.  v. 

Chalnza.    Set  CsRLLra. 

Chamber  (the  tnnslstlon  of  vuions  Heb.  words). 
Oriental  bousci  hEve  in  general  ■  court  in  the  centre, 
with  cloitten  and  a  gatUry,  into  which  the  chimberB 
open,  the  apartmenla  of  the  women  being  at  the  back, 
and  only  lo  l>e  approached  liy  paaiing  through  the 
otbera.  Toward  ibe  Mreet  ia  a  dead  wall,  with  a  porch, 
over  which  in  ■  chamber,  tometimei  lued  as  a  lad)(in)' 
tar  guean,  and  aometimea  aa  a  More-room,  it  being 
well  luited  tor  eltlier  of  these  purposes,  bf  being  con- 
nected with  (he  real  of  the  house  by  a  door  in  the  gul- 
lery.  and  havings  aeparate  staircase  opening  into  the 
porch.  Thiaia  the  "chamber  on  the  wall"  (1^p_"n;^5, 
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dnan  oppresson,  they  derive  atrUuDg  elncidadoii  from 
the  gorgeous  halla  of  the  Assyrian  palace*  btelj 
brought  to  light  by  Layard,  with  their  long  linei  li 
acnlptured  animala,  and  kings  worshipping  belbre  tbnn 
(Nitieeek,  ii,  209).     See  ]hagkk¥. 

"Chambering"  (jroirni)  algnlfles  in  Bom.  liv,  13, 
that  lewd  aasociation  with  courtesans  and  elmilsr  char- 
acten  that  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  beatheniam 
j  of  that  age.     See  Hahlot. 

I  Cbamberlaln  (S''';iD,  aurif',  i  Kings  xxiii,  18 : 
lEath.  i,  10,12,1*;  ii,  B,  li,  15,  SI;  W  i,5;  vi,!,14; 
Sept.  re^larly  tiii'ai>;iDi;.  twice  mrdluiir,  all  signifying 
cattrattd;  in  other  placea  it  is  translated  "eunuch,"  or 
"officer").  The  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
officers  confldentially  employed  about  the  peraon  of  the 
sovereign ;  IhuB  Potiphar,  who  wae  alao  capUln  of  the 
guard,  in  the  Eg%'ptian  court,  la  styled  Ehna  (Gen. 
ji3ivLi,86i  iiiii,l).  It  probably  aJso  occurs  in  the 
title  Rabsan*  (q.  v.).  The  tiile  "diamberlain"  (oi- 
coKa/iDc],  In  Rom.  xvi,  S3,  probably  denotes  the  atev- 
ard  or  treaanrer  of  the  city,  called  by  the  Romana  the 
gtutilar.  The  Vulg.  renders  it  by  arcariia,  which  was 
the  title  of  a  claaa  of  inferior  magistimtes,  who  had  ths 
charge  of  the  public  che»t  (arm  piJUiea),  and  Here  un- 
der the  BQthority  of  the  senste.  They  kept  the  ac- 
conali  of  the  public  revenue*.  (See  Reinesins,  Sgu. 
lagm,  /nscr.  p.  131;  La  Cerda,  Aehtri.  Saer,  cap.  56; 
Eisner,  Ob:  3acr.  ii,  p.  G8 ;  and  a  note  by  Relnesios  to 
the  Marmara  Oxotamtia,  p.  GIS,  ed.  1732.)  Blaatna  Is 
said  In  Acts  lii,  20, lo  have  been  "the  king'i  (Herod's) 
chamlwrlain"  (o  Jiri  rou  nuruivoc  rou  ^aaiXiwt),  by 
which  Is  probably  meant  his  penonal  attendant  or  eii^ 
dt  ciatnbre.  It  was  a  post  of  honor,  which  involTed 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The  mai^ 
gin  of  our  veraion  pives  "that  was  over  the  king's 
bedchamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding  to  tliat  of 
the  pnrjictttt  aAieulo  (Suetonius,  Dom.  IQ.     See  Ed- 

Chamberlaln,  Jeremiah,  T).D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  G,  17M,  grad- 
uated st  Dickinson  College  in  1814,  and  studied  theoU 
Princeton.     He  was  licensed  in  ISIT,  when  he 


waBJnJi,  Sept.  iiiripfioi')  which  the  Shunamtte  pre- 
pared for  the  prophet  Eliaha  (3  Kings  iv,  10).  Sneh 
an  "upper  chaint«r"  (I'irtpitioi')  is  still  the  guest- 
chamber  where  entertainments  are  made,  which  was 
theruftom  with  the Greeksaawellos the .!ews(Uatt.ix, 
H ;  MaA  »iv,  14).  Among  the  former  il  occnpiert  the 
nf^erstoty;  among  the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been 
on,  or  connected  with,  the  flat  rosf  of  their  dwellinra 
(comp.  Acts  XX.  P),  These  upper  chamliers  were  also 
eometimea  used  for  tlie  performance  of  idnlatmus  ritea 
(!  Kings  xxiii,  12),  snd  in  them  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  laid  out  (Acts  ix,  87).  The  early  Christiana,  too, 
held  their  meetings  for  worship  in  ancfa  placer.  Be- 
sides these,  there  ware  inner  chambers,  or  a  "  cham- 
ber within  a  chamlier''  (1  Kings  xxii.  25),  such  as  Ihst 
into  which  the  messonger  of  Elisha  retired  to  anoint 
Jeha  (2  Klnga  ix,  2).    See  House. 

The  term  chamier  Is  >ued  metaphorically  in  many 
places  of  the  Scriptures,  aa  Paa.  civ,  3, 13;  Prov.  rii, 
27.  To  apply  ounelres  to  earnest  pnyer  and  euppli- 
calion,  and  to  depend  on  the  promises  and  providence 
of  Goil  for  special  protection,  ia  t«  enter  into  oor  cham- 
liers,  that  we  may  bo  safe,  as  the  Helirewa  were  in 
their  houses,  IVnni  the  destroying  angel  (Isa.  xxvi,  2U). 

See  BSD-CIIAHBKB. 

The  "chambers  of  the  south"  (Job  fx,  9)  are  the 
constellations,  or  clusters  of  pt.irs,  belonging  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Armament.     See  AstrOMoky. 

The  term  "  Chambers  of  Imagery"  (P''3iDO  ''^Tn, 
fyurt-apartmetUt :  Sept.  ivitZv  jcpiirroi)  is  used  by 
the  prophet  Eiekiel  (viii,  1^)  to  denote  the  vision 
which  he  had  of  the  slnminations  pnctic-d  by  the 
Jewa  In  the  distant  Jerusalem.  As  the  practices  there 
denounced  were  evidently  borrowed  from  their  dial- 
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Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  Uobile.  In  IBIS  he  sup- 
plied tbe  Bedford  church,  Pa.,  and  in  1822-23  removed 
to  Danville,  Kr.,  to  tbe  Presidency  of  Centre  College. 
In  1»<24  he  lecanie  President  in  a  State  institution  at 
JarkFOn,  La.,  Iiut  resigned  in  Ift28,  and  opened  an 
academy.  In  IftSO  he  was  made  President  of  Oakland 
College,  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss.,  the  esUbllshment  of 
which  was  the  reeutt  of  his  nwn  enterprise.  He  waa 
stabbed  to  the  heart  (Sept.  5th,  IBM)  l>y  a  student, 
who  afterward  committeil  fuicidp.  He  published  A 
SrrmoH  rm  lie  SnncHts  mid  PiTprtuitg  of  Ike  SailnaA, 
lP8i.  Some  of  h'a  Addreari  and  Lttlm  were  pub. 
liehed  in  the  current  new).papera. — Sprsgue,  Aimalt, 
Iv,  HHl. 

Cbamberlaln,  Schuyler,  a  minister  of  tta« 

Methodist  Episropal  Church,  was  bom  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4th,  1500.  In  1818  he  Joined  the  lirst 
Methodist  cWs  formed  in  Oaltsbur)-,  Vt.  He  waa 
received  into  the  New  England  Conference  in  lf28, 
and  during  his  itinrront  career  filled  a  number  of  im- 
portant appointments,  including  tbe  presiding  elder- 
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General  Confer- 
ence. He  also  reprvseiited  the  town  of  Crafbibiiry  in 
the  State  Leciclature  three  temn.—Jfimrfw  q/"  Co»/en- 
encti.  1SG3,  p.  101. 

ChameleOD,  a  reptile  lielonging  to  the  smrioM  or 
lizard-like  order.  In  the  original  of  Lev.  xi,  30,  occur 
the  words  ke'ack  QJS,  so  called  apparently  on  aoeaunt 
i  of  Its  great  Ompliy  and  Imtlit'mdk  (nctiStn),  tha 
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fnl  of  vtbich,  tn  oarTei^oa,  ii  rendsred  "chamslMiD' 
(after  the  Sept.  mi  Valg.  i^a^oiXiwv.  cioKtaltoii),  oni 
llnwconil  "mole;"  bnt  Boctuut  ud  othen  coniider 
both  wDTda  u  reUtiag  to  aoiinala  of  (be  kwtkb  in 
linrd  tribe,  aod  that  which  our  tmuUton  bjiTe  Hrm- 
cd  tha  nwlfl  is,  In  reality,  tb«  chameleon  (CAoMobo 
nu^orw),  while  tlie  chameleon  of  our  version  Is 
olher  and  larger  creatnre  of  the  same  order,  perhaps 
1  >pecie«  of  the  land  crocoilile.  See  Hols.  "The 
diuDeleon  k  s  small  ipeciea  of  Itiaid,  oetebnted  for 
the  bcoltf  tl  hai  of  chanf^g  the  color  of  its  akin. 
Thb  property,  however,  has  no  reference  (o  tfae  sab- 
itsDOe  it  nu;  be  placed  on,  u  geaerallj  asserted,  bat 
Is  solely  derived  from  the  bulk  of  its  respiratory  organs 
acting  npon  its  transparent  skin  and  on  the  blood  of 
the  animal.  The  cbanuleons  fbrm  a  small  genua  of 
samians,  easily  distingnished  by  tbe  shagreencd  char- 
acter of  tbe  (kin,  and  the  t<7e  toes  so  tbe  feel,  divided 
differently  from  tboee  of  moat  other  animals,  tbera  tie. 
iiig,if  tlu  expraaskHi  may  be  allowed,  two  thnmba  op- 
poaed  to  three  fingers.  Their  eyes  are  telescojuc, 
■Dore  separately,  and  can  be  directed  backward  or  for- 
waid.  CbaineleoDs  are  sluw,  inoQenslve,  and  capable 
of  eoiuiderabla  abalJneBce  from  food,  which  coDsists 
aeUj  <rf  flies,  caught  by  a  rapid  pratm^n  of  a  long 


CbamalKi  A/Hoanut. 
and  viacona  longtie.  Among  tbemsalv«s  ther  ate  tras- 
dbie,  and  are  then  liable  to  change  their  colon  rapid- 
ly ;  dark  yellow  or  gray  Is  predominant  when  they  are 
in  a  quiescent  state,  bat,  while  the  emotions  are  In  sc- 
tinly,  it  pes  SIM  iota  green,  purple,  and  eieo  aihy 
.  Uack.  The  species  Ibund  in  Palestine  and  all  Nc  ' 
em  AfHea  is  the  common  'African  chameleon,' and 
probably  ir<  that  referrrd  to  In  I.ev.  li,  SO,  wher 
dean  animals  are  mentioned."  (Sea  roan/  CgeiBpadia, 
a  T.).     See  Lizard. 

Chamier,  Dasiel,  a  French  ProtesUnt  diritM, 
was  bom  in  1665;  stodled  at  Orangey  and  at  16  be- 
came one  of  the  professora  of  the  college  at  Nlsmea. 
In  1&83  he  went  to  study  at  Geneva,  where  he  wia  or- 
dained. On  hit  return  he  was  mads  p«tor  ofVans, 
asd  afterward  of  Anbenas,  and  some  time  after  suc- 
ceeded hia  father,  Adrian  Chamier,  as  pastor  of  Mont6- 
limar.  In  1696  he  was  sent  by  the  province  to  the 
Katjonal  Synod  of  Saumur,  and  several  times  after- 
wards In  tfae  Assemblies  of  LBDdDn,Vendume,  Suumar. 
and  ChatallBranlt.  He  gained  (treat  credit  by  his  flmi- 
■Hssin  tbe  negotiations  relating  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Id  IGOO  he  distingnished  himaelf  in  a  controversy  with 
Father  Colon  at  Nismes,  and  the  next  year  with  the 
JesRit  Ganltier.  In  1601  he  became  a  delegate  to  the 
Kational  Synod  of  Gergean,  and,  together  with  Hark 
»al,  wcmt  as  a  deputation  to  tfae  king  to  a«k  for  the  con- 
linnatioD  of  tbe  Saumoi  Assemldy ;  this  was  refused, 
bnt  tbe  convocation  of  an  aisembly  at  S^lnte  Foix  was 
granted,  and  of  this  he  alio  became  a  mpmber,  as  well 
as  of  several  succeeding  assemblies.  Made  pastor  of 
HontaDban,be  also  applied  himselfto  the  restoration  of 
its  college,  and  continued  his  labem  as  preacher  and  pro- 
fteaor  DDtil  be  was  hilled  by  a  cannon-ball  bX  the  b' 
otthat  city  on  Oct.il,  1621.  Hla  principal  works 
Dimmit  lit  Ii  toeation  da  mimitra  m  fi^Iiw  Rtf<. 
(LaltoclMl]e,1698,Svo};  EpiHaUJamticaiOen.-i 
evo);  OM/iiMm  detduptfespcQTuMi  (Gen.  1600,  Hvo); 
Di^idtMo  nAolailia>Aai)l<igiaa  i»  aamau'ca  ponHjict 
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(Gen.  16D1,  8vo);  La  Aoate  ds  Babfla,  (pt.  I,  161^ 
8vd)  ;  PonttnUia  ealJuiiica  nve  caUnvtrtianoH  je  rtli- 
giime  adv.  pontificiiit  corpn  (Gen.  16S6,  4  vols,  fol.; 
id  ed.  Frankf.  ad  M.  16^,  4  vols.  Ibl.);  Corjmt  tiao- 
hgieum,iiKLod<xnm<nme»(GeB.ieiS,M.).  Seejfe- 
moiV  of  Ch<mi<r  (Lond.  1S62,  Svo}.— If  aag,  La  Fnma 
■    ■     ■    iii.BU 


ChamolB,  the  rendering  in  the  Aath.  Vera,  at 
Deut.  zix,  6,  of  tfae  Heb.  ^^T,  tt'mtr  (so  called  from 
Istfiiii;,'  Sept.  and  Vulg.  undentand  \,\n  giraffe,  Koiiif- 
XowafilnXi^,  coTmeiopardaikr ;  Luther  "elend"  or  eU), 
The  enumeration  there  requires  ui  to  understand  t*- 
SKT  lo  be  a  clean  ruminant;  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  list  of  clean  animals  irouid  not  include  such  aa 
were  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  at  best  only  known  to  tbem  from  specimens  seen 
in  £g}'pt,  consisting  of  presents  sent  from  Kuliia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temples.  Tbe  camslopard 
is  exclusively  an  inhaUtant  of  Southern  Africa  (comp. 
Strabo.  ivi,  771 ;  ivii,  827 ;  PUny,  viii,  27),  and  there- 
fore could  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(see  Michaelis,  Siq^.  ill,  628).  The  aame  objection 
appUea  to  the  etk,  because  that  species  of  deer  never 
appean  further  south  than  Nortbern  Germany  and  Po- 
land(Cuvier,  .<iiiiii.Kiii5di,B76»q.).  Astolhecham. 
ois  (Geecnlus,  Tia.  i,  490),  though  it  did  exist  in  tbe 
monntMns  of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in  Central  A^ 
there  is  no  vestige  of  Its  having  at  any  time  fluent. 
ed  libanns  or  any  other  part  of  Syria.  Zammer  ia 
still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for  any  large  species  of 
mminanta,  particularly  those  of  the  stag  kind.  In 
the  sscred  test,  however,  the  word  ttmer  ia  not  gener- 
Icat,  bnt  strictly  specific.  AH,  or  "  stag,"  is  men- 
tioned, as  wall  aa  aeveral  Antilopidn,  in  the  same 
verae ;  we  must,  therefore,  look  Ibr  an  animal  not 
hitherto  noticed,  and  withal  sofGdently  important  to 
merit  being  named  in  such  an  ordinance.  Sea  Dkbb  ; 
Goat;  Gaekllb,  etc. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  the  condi- 
tions required  is  a  wild  sheep,  still  not  uncommon  in 
tfae  MokatUm  nicks  near  Cain),  found  in  Sinai,  and 
eastward  in  tbe  broken  ridges  of  Stony  Arabia,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  itbth,  a  slight  mata< 
tion  of  the  old  Hebrew  3bl,  kaib,  or,  rather,  b^S, 
hAft,  which  is  applied,  indeed,  to  a  domestic  sheep, 
one  that  grazed.  This  animal  is  ftequently  rapre- 
sented  and  bieroglyphicolly  named  on  Egyptian  moo- 
omentB  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  iii,  13).     It  is  a  fearlea 


climber,  and  secure  on  Its  feet,  among  the  sharpest 
and  most  elevated  ridgea.  In  stature  tha  animal  ex- 
ceeds a  large  domestle  sheep,  tbongh  II  ia  not  more 
bulky  tf  body.    Instead  of  wool,  it  la  corared  with 
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cloBe,  fine,  rolbiis  hair :  from  the  throat  to  the  hreaat, 
and  on  the  upper  anns  above  the  knees,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  long,  loose,  reddish  hair,  forming  a  compact 
protection  to  the  knees  and  brisket,  and  indicating 
that  the  habits  of  the  species  require  extraordinary 
defence  while  sporting  among  the  most  nidged  cliffs 
(see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii,  273  sq. ;  Rosenmuller,  AUerth. 
IV,  ii,  186  sq.).  The  head  and  face  are  perfectly  ovine, 
the  eyes  are  bluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  col- 
or, are  set  on  as  in  sheep;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  backward  and  outward,  with  the  points 
bending  downward.  The  tail,  about  nine  inches  long, 
is  heavy  and  round.    See  Astblopb. 

Chamor.    See  Ass. 

Champaign  (rl3'^9,  arabah'^  desert\  an  open  or 
uninhabited  district  (Deut.  xi,  80).     See  A&abah. 

Champeaux.    See  William  of  Champeaux. 

Champion  01S1&,  gibhor^^  1  Sam.  xrii,  61 ;  else- 
where "  mighty  man'^.  The  Heb.  phrase  t373an-CJ"'K, 
iah  haihbena'yinif  rendered  *' champion"  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
4,  23,  literally  signifies  a  man  between  the  two,  that  is, 
a  go-between,  an  arbiter,  or  one  who  offers  n  chal- 
lenge, and  appropriately  denotes  the  position  of  Goli- 
ath when  he  stood  up  between  the  Hebrew  and  Phi- 
listine armies.  Single  combats  at  the  head  of  armies 
were  not  unusual  in  ancient  times,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  a  condition  that  the  result  should  determine  the 
national  quarrel.  Ar  example  of  this  kind  is  the  com- 
bat between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  described  by  Homer. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.     See  Single  Combat. 

Cha'na&n  (^avaav\  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  or, 
rather,  Graacizing  the  name  Canaan  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (Judith  v,  8,  9, 10 ;  Bar.  ill, 
22 ;  Sus.  56 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  37 ;  Acts  vii,  11 ;  xiii,  19). 

Cha'naanite  Qiavavaioq),  another  form  for  Ca- 

KAANITB  (Judith  T,  16).  ' 

ChanamaL    See  Fbost. 

Chancel  (Lat.  canoelH,  from  cancer,  a  lattice),  in 
modem  usage,  part  of  a  church  set  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  railing.  See  Cancellus.  Modem  French  writ- 
ers use  the  word  cancel  in  its  original  sense  of  a  lat- 
tice or  screen,  as  they  apply  it  to  the  screen  (tran- 
«enMa)  which  separates  the  choir  or  side  chapels  from 
the  nave  or  main  body  of  the  church.  In  English 
Protestant  churches  the  term  chancel  is  applied  most- 
ly to  that  part  of  the  smaller  churches  cut  off  from  the 
nave  by  the  cancel^  or,  rather,  the  railing  where  for- 
merly the  cancel  stood.  The  original  term  choir  (q. 
V.)  is  retained  in  the  larger  churches  and  cathedrals. 
The  chancel  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in 
the  administration  of  their  offices  during  divine  ser- 
vice. In  the  German  churches  the  term  ^^JbonzeT'  is 
applied  to  the  pulpit,  which  projects  from  the  side  of  a 
gallery,  that  all  in  the  church  may  easily  hear. 

^*  By  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  ordained  that"  the  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  '*that  is  to  say, 
distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  church  in  manner 
aforesaid ;  against  which  distinction  Bucer  and  bishop 
Hooper  (at  the  time  of  the  ReformaUon)  inveighed  ve- 
hemently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  the  priesthood ; 
but  though  the  king  and  the  Parliament  yielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  daily  service  to  be  read  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit,  yet  thry  would 
not  suffer  the  chancel  to  be  taken  away  or  altered.*' 
See  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl  bk.  viii,  ch.  iiiTHook,  Church 
IHctionarg,  s.  v. ;  Guericke,  Manual  of  Antiquities,  p. 
104  (Engl,  transl.). 

Chancellor  (e?a"bra,  he€V4emU  Sept  BaXrrf/i 
and  BaXrav).  The  original  word  signifies  a  command- 
et,  or  lord  of  the  edicts  or  causes ;  it  was  the  Chaldee 
titie  of  the  Persian  governor  at  Samaria,  but  is  render- 
ed in  our  version  "  chancellor"  (Ezra  iv,  6, 9, 17). 


CHANCELLOR  {Canodkarku),  a  lay  officer  who  is 
judge  in  a  bishop's  court,  under  his  authority.   '*  In  an« 
cient  times  bishops  had  jurisdiction  in  particular  cauaea, 
as  in  marriages,  adulter}*,  last  wills,  etc.,  which  were 
determined  by  them  in  their  consistory  courts.     But 
when  many  controversies  arose  in  these  and  other 
causes,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
bishop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious  matter,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  bishop  to  depute  some  subordi- 
nate officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  to  determine  those  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  this 
was  the  original  of  diocesan  chancellors.     Henry  II 
of  England,  requiring  the  attendance  of  bishops  in  his 
state  councils,  and  other  public  affairs,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  substitute  chancellors  in  their  room,  to 
dispatch  those  causes  which  were  proper  to  the  bish- 
op's jurisdiction.     In  a  few  years  a  chancellor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishop  that  he  was  not 
to  be  without  him ;  for  if  he  would  have  none,  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  might  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  he  refused,  the  archbishop  might  appoint 
one  himself.     The  person  thus  deputed  by  the  bithop 
has  his  authority  from  the  law,  and  his  jurisdiction  la 
not,  like  that  of  a  committary,  limited  to  a  certain  place 
and  certain  causes,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole 
diocese,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters ;  not  only  for 
reformation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of  criminals, 
but  in  all  causes  concerning  marriages,  last  wills,  ad- 
ministrations,  etc."  (Hook,  Chwrh  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 
In  England  the  chancellor  pre(>ides  in  the  btshop'a 
court,  and  is  called  his  vicar-gentral,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  bishop's  authority.     In  Ireland  the  chancel- 
lor has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  mattera  per- 
taining to  his  office  being  executed  by  a  distinct  offi- 
cer, called  the  vicar-general. — Bingham,  Orig.  EccU$» 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  §  6 ;  Marsden,  Churches  and  Sects,  331. 

Chandler,  Ed^irard,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1670.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Emanuel  Colle^re,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1693  he  became  chaplain 
to  bishop  Lloyd,  of  Lichfield  (afterwards  of  AVorces- 
ter),  who  gave  him  preferment  in  both  those  cathe- 
drals. In  1717  Dr.  Chandler  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Lichfield,  from  whence,  in  1730,  he  was  transla- 
ted to  Durham.  He  died  in  London  Julv  20th,  1750. 
Among  his  writings  are  A  Defence  ofChrisUamfy/rofn 
the  Prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  in  reply  to  Anthony  Col- 
lins (London,  17*25,  8vo),  a  work  which  compelled  Col- 
lins to  produce,  in  1727,  his  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
,  Prophecy  considered,  which  occasioned  a  second  answer 
from  the  bishop,  entitled  A  VtwHcaHon  of  the  D* fence 
of  Chri^ianity,from  the  Prophecies  of  the  0,  T.  (Lond. 
1728).  He  also  wrote  i%A/  Occasional  Sermons;  the 
Chnmological  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Arnald's  Ecdesi- 
asticus ;  and  a  preface  to  Cudworth's  JmmtUabfe  Moral- 
ity.— ^o»c,  Nnr  Biographical  Dictionary,  vi,  2C0;  Hook, 
Ace/.  Bii^graphy,  iii,  650. 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  was  born  at  Malmesbury  in  1693,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Ley  den.  In  1716  he  was  chosen 
minister  to  a  congregation  at  Peck  ham,  and  during  his 
stay  there  was  also  a  bookseller.  In  1718  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewr}',  and,  alwut  1736, 
pastor  at  the  latter  place ;  this  lai^t  office  he  held  for- 
ty years.  In  1748  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
(ilasgow  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  May 
8,  1766.  Among  his  numerous  works  are.  Sermons 
published  from  MS.  (Lond.  1768,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  A  Criti- 
cal History  of  David  (Lond.  1766,  2  vols.  8vo);  a  Vm- 
dinititm  of  the  Christian  Religi<m  (Ix)nd.l728,8vo);  The 
Uistory  of  Persei-vtion  (Lond.  1736,  8 vo);  VindicaHan 
of  the  Authority  of  DnmeVs  Prophecies  (Lond.  1728, 
8vo) ;  Paraphrase  and  Nutes  on  Galatians  and  Ephth 
sians  ( Lond.  1779,  4to) ;  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  Joel  (Lond.  1735,  4to).  His  apologetical  writings 
are  still  of  value.     In  theology  he  was  a  semi-Arian. 
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ofAutkon,  i,  866 ;  Rose,  New  Biog.  Did,  vi,  201. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Woodstock  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1726,  and  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in 
1745.  On  his  return  from  England  in  1761,  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  a  mission  at  Elizabetbtown  and 
Woodbridge,  N.J.  In  the  winter  of  176a^  Whitefield 
vUited  Elizabethtown,  and  Mr.  Chandler  refused  him 
Ills  pulpit  on  the  ground  of  "  the  rules  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical policy.'*  In  1766  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Oxford.  In  1767  a  controversy  arose  between 
him  and  Dr.Chauncy,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  showed  great 
ability.  The  Revolution  did  not  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  and  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  till  1785,  when  he  returned  to  Elizabeth,  hav- 
ing previously  declined  the  appointment  of  bishop  of 
Nora  Scotia.  He  died  at  Elizabeth,  June  17th,  1790. 
•-iSprague,  AwnitU^  v,  187. 

Chandler,  \irilliain  Penn,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent Methodist  preachers  of  his  time,  was  bom  in 
Charles  Co.,  Maryland,  June  22d,  1764.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1797,  and  filled  in  suc- 
cession the  most  important  stations  in  the  Church. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1811,  and  located 
in  1813,  returning  to  the  Conference,  however,  in  1822, 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  As  a  Christian  and  a  min- 
ister, Mr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark ; 
in  the  pulpit,  the  divine  unction  that  rested  upon  him, 
snd  the  evangelical  energy  of  his  sermons,  gave  emi- 
nent success  to  his  labors  (^Minutes  of  Conferences^  i, 
402).  Boehm  styles  him  **one  of  the  most  powerful 
ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.*' 
In  May,  1820,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  visited 
ths  West  Indies  in  hope  of  benefit,  but  returned  no 
better,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  1822.— Ste- 
vens, Higt.  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  iii,  409-413 :  Sprague, 
Annali,  vil,  287 ;  Boehm,  Raninucenoet  of  Methodiem, 
chap,  zv ;  Ware,  AtUobioffraphy. 

Change  of  Raiment.    See  Garment. 

Changer  of  Money,  or  Monkt-chakoer  (rep- 
futnffrijg,  John  ii,  14 ;  icoXXv/Sftrr^c,  Matt,  xxi,  12 ; 
Mark  xi,  15 ;  John  ii,  15).  When  Judaea  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  the  Jews  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
in  Roman  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annual 
tribute  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  half 
shekel  of  Jewish  currency.  See  Tax.  To  exchange 
these,  one  for  the  other,  was  the  business  of  the  mon- 
ey-changers, like  the  business  of  modem  brokers.  To 
obtain  custom,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  outer 
courts  of  the  Temple,  the  places  of  general  resort  for 
strangers  from  every  part  of  Judiea,  and  their  oppress- 
ive and  fraudulent  practices  probably  justified  the  al- 
losion  of  onr  Saviour  to  '*  a  den  of  thieves."  Perhaps 
they  were  also  (like  the  rpaireZ^irai,  "exchangers") 
accustomed  to  pay  and  receive  interest  on  loans,  and 
this  practice  is  recognised  in  Matt,  xxi,  12 ;  xxv,  16, 
27 ;  John  ii,  14.  At  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  cit- 
ies, money-changers  are  found  in  the  most  public 
places,  sitting  at  little  tables  covered  with  coins.     See 

MOXET. 

Channel,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  two  Heb.  words:  p'^BX,  aphik', 
the  iei  of  a  brook  (2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa-^xviii,  15; 
Isa.  viii,  7;  elsewhere  "stream,"  "river,"  etc.);  and 
rbad,  Mbbo'iethy  a  stream  (Isa.  xxvii,  12;  "flood," 
Psa,  Ixix,  2, 16). 

Channing.  William  Ellert,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  April  7th,  1780;  entered  Harvard 
University  in  hii  14th  year;  graduated  at  the  age  of 
18 ;  spent  a  part  of  the  ensuing  two  years  as  a  private 
tntor  in  Richmond,  Ya. ;  returned  to  Cambridge  as  re- 
cent Ca  sabordlnate  office)  In  1801 ;  was  settled  as  paa- 


tor  of  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  June,  1803 1 
visited  Europe  in  1822 ;  began  his  celebrated  essays  on 
Milton,  Napoleon,  and  Pension,  which  distinguish  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career,  proper,  in  1826; 
visited  the  West  Indies  in  1830 ;  commenced  his  anti- 
slavery  labors  in  1835;  and  died  Oct.  2, 1842. 

To  the  American  community  in  general  Channing  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  theologian,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  AUandc  his  fame  is  chiefly  that  of  a  literary 
man  and  a  philanth|opist.  The  common  impression 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
this  country  is  false.  By  the  publication  of  his  cele- 
brated sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Bal- 
timore, in  1819,  the  doctrinal  position  of  Unitarianism 
was  more  generally  made  known  in  the  American  com- 
munity than  at  any  former  date.  By  this  accident,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  tiiat  his  literary  repu- 
tation elevated  him  above  all  others  engaged  in  the 
movement,  he  became  recognised  as  its  head,  although 
it  could  boast  of  earlier  advocates  and  abler  polem- 
ics. He  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  classed  with  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Locke,  as  a  high  Arian,  than  with  Priest- 
ley, Belsham,  and  the  Socinians  generally.  He  is  de- 
scribed b^'  his  biographers  "  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
Universal  of  the  lovers  of  God  and  lovers  of  Man." 
But  he  himself  says  that  "he  had  long  ceased  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  Christ, 
or  to  believe  in  the  Trinity ;  that  the  idea  of  Christ's 
death  being  a  satisfaction  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  evil  spirits  have  no  existence,  Satan 
being  merely  a  figurative  personation  of  moral  evil." 
Still,  according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  religious  faith 
and  duty.  Dr.  Channing  was  a  devout  and  serious  man, 
who  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  was  accustomed  habitually  to  view  all 
things  in  connection  with  eternity. 

With  Unitarianism  as  a  system  or  movement,  he 
unquestionably  did  not  feel  satisfied  in  his  later  years. 
In  1837  he  wrote  as  follows :  "  I  feel  that  among  lib- 
eral Christians  the  preaching  has  been  too  vague,  has 
wanted  unity,  has  scattered  attention  too  much."  In 
1839  he  thus  expresses  himself:  **I  would  that  I  could 
look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope.  But  this  sys- 
tem was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  nnderi 
standing  against  absurd  dogmas,  rather  than  the  work 
of  deep  religious  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by 
the  mixture  of  a  material  philosophy,  and  fell  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political  reformers ;  and 
the  consequence  is  a  want  of  vitality  and  force,  which 
gives  us  but  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  much  un- 
der its  present  annpices  or  in  its  present  form." 

As  a  preacher  Channing  was  preeminent,  though  ho 
had  very  few  natural  oratorical  qualities.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  pulpit  was  not  commanding ;  he  was  small 
in  stature,  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  enveloped  in  a 
superabundance  of  clothing ;  his  cheeks  were  sunken, 
his  eye  hollow,  and  his  voice  feeble,  though  remarkably 
flexible.  He  generally  read  his  discourses.  Through- 
out his  long  ministry  he  was  the  most  popular  preach- 
er in  Boston.  In  philanthropic  enterprise  be  was  the 
Chalmers  of  America.  His  journals  contain  "long 
li^ts"  of  plans  "for  public  works,  benevolent  opera- 
tions, special  reforms."  These  plans  include,  "Asso- 
ciations among  Mechanics,"  a  "Work  to  be  written 
on  ardent  Spirits,"  "Fire  Clubs,"  "Poor-houses," 
"  Female  Employment  Societies,"  "  Provisions  of 
Wood  on  a  large  Scale,"  "  Bake-houses  for  the  Poor," 
"Associations  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  Old,  Debt- 
ors," "  Societies  for  the  Advice  of  Emigrants,  for  the 
Reformation  of  Prostitutes,  the  Improvement  of  Afri* 
cans,"  etc.  His  lilierality  was  not  absorbed  in  devis- 
inff  plans  of  good,  but  his  personal  charities  were  great. 
His  latest  and  maturest  strength  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  American  slavery,  and  no  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  more  candor  or  more  impress- 
ive eloquence.  His  literary  reputation,  especially  in 
England,  was  scarcely  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other 
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American  antboc  nf  hit  tfaiu.  Hb  poMsHed  tbe  bert  i  stag),  an  BOcleBiutiol  beneflca  oi 
olemcnts  of  immediate  Bucceia  aa  *  wrilcT — a  poetic  vide  foi  tbe  chuitiDB  of  muMa  for  the  repoH  of  tlw 
tsmperumeot,  and  >  atyle  of  remarkable  traneparency  |  soula  of  tbe  (bDoden.  Monej  waa  orteD  left  ako  for 
•nd  power.  The  greatest  fkulta  ofhii  itjle  are  repe.  the  buildiag  of  ■  chapd  in  which  the  maaee*  were  to 
Utlon  and  eipaniian,  the  fine  gold  being  often  beaten  be  chuiled,  and  hence  ibt  term  waa  applied  also  to 
oat  into  verj  thin  leaf.  Cbanning'a  works  ware  re-  auch  chapela.  Ttej  weie  BometimeB  buUt  in  or  near 
viewed  bj  Hacsala;  In  the  SiJiiiturjii  Aevini' (vol.  Ixix,  a  church,  but  more  naaally  were  attached  to  an  abbey 
p.  S14),  and  a  gnphic  sketch  of  him  la  given  by  Sta-  or  moiuetary,  and  were  frequently  very  richly  d 
veni  in  the  MethpdiH  Qaarttrls  Erntie  (Jan.  1848,  ~*  — '-" 
It),  from  which  the  present  article  in  condeoaed. 
Worli  hare  been  published  in  Boetoa  in  6  vole.  12mD  | 
(reprinted  in  England),     "  -    ■         - 

translated  into  German   (       .,_...„...    _.... 

French,  with  an  Eaaay  on  his  Life  and  Writinga,  by  «>«  "ngin  of  all  Bnbsequent  forms  of  being  (Hesiod, 
Labouiaye.— iCemoif^  ond  ComwpomJmce  o/C*aniaBy|  Thtogon.  116;  Ovid,  MePmorph.  i,  6).  The  word  it- 
(Bost.  1848.  9  vols.  ISmo);  Ware,  ^mmcini  PnitorMni  1  Ml/CinGr.  jdoc.iraniBaBUrabiejpaMjiigniflaa  the  vast 
Biogr^hg,  ii,  189;  Spragna,  Uiuiar.  Pti^,  880  gq. ;  1  """^  or  the  confused  maas  of  elements  from  which  it 
BrriiiA  (Juarfer^,  Nov.  1848,  art  ij  LUerarsimd  Tluo- 1  ""  supposed  by  the  ancient  pbiloaophers  that  the  world 
logical  Reeiea,  i,  KM;  N.  Aaeriam  Raiea,  ili,  866;  1  i*"  formed.  It  haa  been  employed  in  later  timsa  ta 
Dtmoa-aiU  Berim  (Bancroft),  lii,  524;  Wattmntter  denote  the  unformed  ma<si,f,]rinieVBlmatt«rde«cribed 
fieri™  (J.  Maitinean),  1,  817  ;  £ibifer^  Acneu,  Ixix,  bj  ihe  aacrod  historiao  in  Gen.  i,  2,  corresponding  to 
2H;  A!!ibone,iXrt.qi'.4ii£itir«,i,867,  "-    ■  '" 


9,  art. ,  rated. 

ClutnttOB.    See  Dbdicitior  (Feast  of). 

,     _. Chaoa,  ■  term  taken  fhim  the  Greek  mythologj 

]   (Berlin,  1860-64),  alao  into    «™ordlng  to  which  Chaos  waa  the  first  e: 


fTharniimai'iT  (XavouvaiDc),  given  (1  Esdr. 
48) as  a  person,  several  of  whoae  "sons"  (there  na 
were  among  the  priesta  or  Levltsa  aecured  by  Ezm  to 
accompany  bia  party  to  Jenisaleni ;  correaponding  ap- 
parently to  Mesabi  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  19). 

Cbant  (:3^tl,paral',  to  ehatler,  spoken  contemptu- 
Onaly;  Sept.  IvutpaTiv)  occurs  only  in  Amos  vi,  6, 
where  Che  poaaage,  "That  duuU  to  the  sound  of  the 
viol,"  maj  be  rendered,  "That  alng  to  the  sound  of 
the  harp."  The  Chaldse,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  read, 
"  who  aing  to  the  sound  of  Itio  psaltery ;"  and  tlie 
margin  of  our  version  gi^es  "quaver."  Josepbns  in- 
forms OB  that  the  Inatrument  here  termed  ncM  was  of 
■  triangular  shape,  and  carried  in  the  hand.  In  the 
painting  on  the  monuments  at  Thebea  we  fiad  play- 
ers on  the  harp  in  the  act  of  dnging  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  music.  (SeeChecutbelow.)  Similar  scenes 
are  detected  on  tbe  Assyrian  monuments.  See  IHusic. 
Both  among  Uie  JewB  and  the  E^ptiauB  mnaical  in- 
BtrumenU  were  diiefiy  played  upon  by  women :  the 
Psalmist,  dewa^blng  a  musical  pnKesslon,  mys,  "The 
singen  want  before,  the  players  on  instruments  follow- 
ed after ;  among  them  were  tbe  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels"  (Psa.  Ixvlii,  2S).     Sea  Harp. 

CHANT  (contiu,  ■  song),  the  word  employed  in  tbe 
early  Church  Co  deeignate  the  vocal  music  of  the  con- 
gregaliDn,  The  term  was  applied,  later,  to  special 
tonsa  adapted  to  [ovee;  e.  k-  Che  Anbnuian,  estib- 
liabed  by  3C  Ambrose,  and  the  Gregorian,  introduced 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  GreaC,  who  established  schools  of 
chanters,  and  corrected  the  Church  moeic.  This,  at 
first,  was  called  the  Roman  song;  afterwaids  tbe  plain 
song,  aa  Che  choir  and  people  Bing  in  unison.  In  mod- 
am  litui^cal  worahip,  the  word  designates  the  musical 


the  Ueb.  words  WT\,  ti'tn,  and  V!S,  bo'kn,  a 
Toid,  a  deteri,  a  teaitt  toUliide,  rendered  in  the  SepC. 
dnparoc  Kal  AtaraativaaTBt:,  wiruiifc  and  w'tluml  or- 
der. These  Cwo  words,  combined  for  the  sake  of  tha 
paronomaaia  into  Che  phrase  Qtnbl  IHri,  In  which  Cha 
repetition  of  similar  terms  is  a  Hebrew  method  of  dea- 
ignsting  intensity  or  saperlaCivenesa,  signify  simply 
■■       ■      '  dun. 

3iptlon  which  Ovid  (I.  c.)  glrea  of  Chaos 
if  the  formaUon  of  the  world  from  the  cha- 
B  very  remarkable.    The  following  is  a  Uu 


.-J  1. '--ipolllieJarTiBKelcmenU 


Poised  1^  Its  bnlsDcedwelghl;  r 


Each  thlof  opponed  Che  r&t;  aioce  iq  ooe  frame 
Tbe  odd  irllh  hot  thinn  taught,  Ihe  raoiu  vlih  diy. 
The  ifA  wlih  hud,  and  light  wllb  besTT  Ihkwa. 
no  Uri/f  thr  G^  and  liiuHf,  Nalurt  qurllal. 
By  cleavtne  "ky  tna  Ixnd,  and  land  from  aaa, 


Id  and  Ironi  the  blind  na«  twrn, 
s,  wen  tted  In  riieodlT  paau : 
h«ven'>welgtiUenarch 
I  cbcee  Ihe  lojjiuHt  point  IM  mtl 
n  In  grarity  and  place; 

■     n  the  balkj  larts. 


.^ 


DIfjolned  Id  sp 
Leiped  forlt^  b 

The  dflnaer  earth  dnwH  da 

Cmihedwlthluvelcht;    .._     _ 

Tha  outtklrta  held,  uid  bound  111 
'  This  statement  bears  so  many  striking  reaemblaDces 
to  the  Mosaic  acconni 
ofche  creation  that  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  re> 
gard  it  a>  havinfC  bevn 
derived   by    Craditioa 

There  Ls,  bow 


iff^nno 


be- 


ADCieat  EcTptlana  (men  and  -omel 
performance  of  all  tboan  parts  of  a  pros 
are  permitted  Co  be  sung  or  recited  in 


former  sets  out  with 
the  emphado  dedarS' 
tion  that  the  nnformed 

while  the  lactar  speaju 


loglng  to  Ihe  Uatp,  Lyre,  and  double  llpe. 
iturgy  which    mass  was  the  creation  of  God  ; 

musical  tone,    of  It  as  the  already  existing  matensls  out  ol  wnicn  lia 

DM  forms  of    formed  Ihe  world,  or  even  u  itself  the  cause  and  author 

(e.  g.  passstces  of  Scrip-    of  all  things.     Uost  interpreleni,  who  have  been  igncK 

ing  in  simple  harmonies.     See  Mnaio.  I  rant  of  geological  phenomena,  have  at  oncedecided  that 


ClUUiti7  (old  Fnnch  dtanterie,  from  duoHtr,  to  |  the  oluioa  of  which  Hoaee  speaks  w 
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Bstter  was  iint  created.  Some  have  oven  declared 
that  there  cannot  hare  been  any  snch  intenral  as  we 
have  apoken  of  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Rtpo9*  No.  xxi, 
Jan.  1£36).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  gives 
intimationfi,  in  the  rocks  which  compose  its  crust,  of 
various  and  long-continued  changes  both  of  condition 
and  of  inhabitants.  Hence  we  conclude :  (1)  that  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  before  the 
Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days ;  (2)  that  during 
that  period  it  was  the  abode  of  animals  differin^^  in  or- 
gjniution  and  structure  from  those  now  found  on  its 
suriaoe ;  and  (3)  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  various 
convulsions  and  reorganizations,  more  or  less  general. 
A  favorite  mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  account,  a 
few  years  back,  was  to^tako  the  six  days  of  creation 
for  unlimited  periods,  during  which  the  changes  wo 
axe  speaking  of  took  place.  This  ground  has,  how- 
ever, been  almost  completely  abandoned,  both  bocaufio 
the  account,  so  understood,  does  not  agree  with  the 
l^ysical  phenomena,  and  because  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admissible  on  excgcti- 
cal  principles.  The  first  sentence  of  the  inspired  rec- 
ord m^y  therefore  be  regarded  as  ths  majestic  declura^ 
tlon  of  a  fact,  which  the  world  had  lost  eX^t  of^  but 
which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  Wh:xt  oc- 
curred subsequently,  until  the  earth  was  to  be  fhmish- 
ed  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the 
written  word,  but  from  the  memorials  engraven  on  the 
tablets  of  the  world  itself.  The  suoceedin.:::  verse  of 
the  Mosaic  account  then  relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or 
c<mfttsion,  into  which  the  world  was  thrown  immedi- 
ately before  the  last  reorc^anization  of  it.  Nor  is  such 
a  ehaoa  opposed  to  geological  phenomena,  which  plain- 
ly tell  of  *  critic  il  periods'  and  of  *  revolutions  of  or- 
ganic life*  (Phillip 4*s  Geology ^  in  Cab,  Cydop.  ii,  264). 
Whether  the  diaos  of  which  we  are  now  speiUcing  was 
oniver^,  or  wis  confined  to  those  regions  which 
formed  the  craille  of  the  human  race,  is  a  dii*tinct 
question.  The  l.itter  supposition  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  lectures  On  th*.  liekUion  bettoeen 
tke  kofy  3cripture$  and  tome  Paris  tf  Jeo'ogieal Science. 
To  these  lectares,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  by  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  in  the  Biblical  R*'jn*tUory  (Nos.  17,18,  20, 
and  22),  and  to  various  papers  which  have  appeared  at 
diflferent  time^  in  the  ChriaUan  Obaerver^  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  and  kindred 
qaestiona**  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  difiiculty  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  geology  (q.  v.)  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  any  such  total  bre:ik  in  the  chain  of  organized 
beings  as  is  implied  in  a  chaotic  condition  of  the  globe 
JQst  prior  to  man*s  introduction  upon  it,  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  truth ;  for  although  the  rocky  tablets  of 
the  earth's  crust  do  indeed  exhibit  a  continued  series 
of  organized  life,  yet  they  also  record  ^reat  changes 
of  species,  and  even  wholesale  demolitions  of  imperfect 
orders,  not  now  extant,  while  they  contiin  few,  if  any, 
speciroen<»  identifiable  with  those  that  inhabit  iJie  pres- 
ent surface  of  our  planet.  See  also  Hitchcock's  BeHff- 
tba  of  Geology  (Boston,  18o5).     ^ee  Crbation. 

Chapel  (::$^pi3,  mikdath\  holy  place),  a  general 
name  for  a  tanduary  (as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered)  or 
place  of  worship,  occurs  in  Amos  vii,  18,  where  Bethel 
is  called  *'  the  king's  chapel"  by  one  of  the  idol  priests, 
because  there  the  kings  of  Israrl  paid  idolatrous  wor- 
ship to  the  golden  calves.  In  1  Mace,  i,  47,  the  Greek 
word  is  tiBiaXtlov.  and  in  2  Mace,  x,  2 ;  xi,  8,  TtfuvoQ ; 
both  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

Chapel  (Lat  eapella,  a  little  cloak  or  hood).  The 
kiiiga  of  France  are  said  to  have  preserved  a  piece  of 
tlie  cloak  of  St.  Blartin  in  a  little  church,  and  to  have 
taken  it  with  them  to  the  field  of  hattl<>.  The  tent  or 
church  containing  this  cnpella  hence  receiv^ed  its  name. 
The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  all  small  churches, 
and  especially  to  the  side  rooms  or  chapels  added  to  the 
side  aiidas  of  a  church,  and  which  were  separately  ded- 
icated, osnaUy  to  the  service  of  some  saint.     Before 
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the  neformatun  nearly  all  castles,  manor-houses,  conrt* 
houses,  and  religious  or  charitable  estiblbhments  had 
such  chapels.  These  had  not  the  ri^ht  of  sepulture, 
nor  of  sacrament.ll  services. 

The  term  chaptl  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
sets  of  vessels  or  the  vestments  necessary  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  church  services.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a  choir  of  singers ;  also  to  a  printer's  work- 
house, or  a  body  of  printers,  because  printing  in  Eng- 
land was  first  carried  on  in  a  chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  England  the  word  is  now  used  to  denote,  1.  Do- 
mestic chapels,  buUt  by  noblemen  for  private  worship 
in  their  families ;  2.  College  chapels,  attached  to  col- 
leges ;  8.  Chapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  use  of  parish- 
ioners who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  parish 
church ,  4.  Parochial  chapels,  which  differ  from  chap- 
els of  ease  on  account  of  their  having  a  permanent 
minister  or  incumbent,  though  they  are  in  some  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  mother  church ;  5.  Free  chap- 
els, such  as  were  founded  by  kin.^s  of  England,  and 
made  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  6.  Chapels 
which  adjoin  to  any  part  of  the  church ;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  persons  of  consideration  as  burial- 
places.  In  the  great  Roman  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
Europe  side-chapels  are  commonly  fitted  up  for  prayer, 
with  an  altar  and  the  other  necessary  appendages. 

The  Methodists  and  Dissenters  in  England  call  their 
churches  chapels,  and  this  erroneous  use  of  the  word 
has  crept  somewhat  into  use  in  America. 

Chapelle  ardente,  a  peculiar  cerem'>nv  in  the 
Roman  Church  in  connection  with  the  masses  for 
the  dea«l.  The  chajtelle  is  a  small  tent  in  which  the 
corpse  is  laid,  aud  is  called  ardente  in  allusion  to 
the  lights  placed  round  the  catafalque.  Incense  is 
burned,  holy  water  is  sprinkled,  prayers  are  chanted, 
and  absolution  is  given,  ending  with  requie$cat  w 
pace, 

Chapharperah.    See  Mols. 

Chapin,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congre;ration* 
al  minister,  was  born  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  about  1764. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1788,  and  in  1791  became  tu- 
tor in  the  same  college,  where  he  remained  until  March, 
1794,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Rocky  Hill.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc.,  and  one  of  the 
five  organizers  of  the  **  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions."  He  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  principle  of  '*  total  abstinence."  He  waa 
made  D.D.  by  Union  College  in  1816.  He  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  in  1847,  and  died  Bfarch  16, 1851. 
He  published  several  sermons  on  funeral  and  other 
occasions. — Sprague,  Annalt^  ii|  823. 

Chapin,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
from  whence  he  removed,  in  Nov.  1809,  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  Here  he 
remained  nine  years,  but,  on  account  of  a  change  in 
his  views  concerning  baptism,  he  was  discharged  Nov. 
18, 1818,  and  the  same  month  he  was  received  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  fall  of  1819  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  In  North  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  w^here  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  In  1822 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown  University.  In  1823  he 
t>ecame  professor  of  Theology  at  Waterville  College, 
Me.,  and  remained  there  until  his  appointment  as  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1829,  and  labored  for 
twelve  years  with  unflagging  zeal  and  eneigy.  In 
consequence  of  growin<x  infirmities  he  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1841,  and  retired  to  a  small  farm  neas 
Washington,  where  he  died  Oct.  1st,  1846.  Dr.  Chapir 
published  a  pamphlet  on  Baptism  in  1819,  and  a  nnm 
ber  of  occasional  cermons,  addresses,  etc.— Spragnt 
Annals f  vi,  G73. 
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Chapiter  (p^'^,  roth,  head,  as  it  is  Uflually  render-  '  were  also  special  chaplains  in  the  castles  of  noLlemen 

ed ;  but  ill  the  account  of  the  Temple  it  is  translated  ■»<*  *"  *^«  hoxisw  of  wealthy  citizens.     The  chaidains 

"  top,"  as  1  Kings  vii,  16,  etc.),  or  CAPITA^  as  it  is  <>[**»«  ^^^^V^  ^^^7  served  as  their  secretaries.    The 

called  in  modem  architecture,  is  the  upper  or  orna-  cn-plains  attached  to  the  papal  court  were  divided  into 

mental  part  of  a  column  (Exod.  XX  vi,  38;  xxxviii,  17,  ^"^  classes:  titular  chaphuns  {captUam  honcram), 

19, 28),  in  which  passages  those  of  the  Tabernacle  are  chaplains  assisting  at  the  pontifical  ceremonies  (cere- 

spoken  of  as  being  overlaid  with  gold.     Sec  Tabeii-  »no»»«ni),  and  chaplains  employed  as  private  secret*. 

NACLK.     In  1  Kings,  vii,  11),  the  chapiters  on  the  tops  "«»  ^^  *^«  P«P«  (cujifU.M  aeaeti).     Chaplains  were 

of  the  pillars  were  formed  of  "lilv  worlt."     See  Ja-  *"o  commonly  ap.iointed  for  the  religious  services  in 

CHIN.     Bv  compariutf  these  descriptions  with  the  re-  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  ecclesiasUcal  in.'titu- 

inains  of  ancient  temples  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  it  was  J*^'**?  ^"'  *^«  ™"«'  common  employment  of  ehaplaina 

the  pracUco  to  gild  and  paint  the  columns  of  various  >»  *"«  Church  of  Rome  soon  became,  and  still  is,  ser- 

colors.     The  lotiu  or  lily  ornament  was  also  a  favorite  ^^^e  at  non^parochlal  churches  and  sanctuaries,  or  a» 

in  Egj-ptiun  architecture.     See  Pillar.     A  more  dis-  awwtants  of  the  parish  priests  at  large  churches  re- 

tinctive  term  thus  rendered  is  PBa  (tse'pheth,  literally  ;  ^"  ""«  ***«  '^'I^^'^iL^! T V^k"  T  ^^r^"**"*  ^ 
^,.  ....      ...  ■•'•'.     «\r,.         ...  ,/         In  many  of  the  ProteFtant  churches  the  name  chap- 

9omethmg  acerknd),  which  occurs  m  2  Chron.  iii,  16,    i„i„  ^^  fo,  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  assisUnt  cl«r. 

evidently  m  this  sense.  In  all  other  passages  the  gymen  at  large  churches,  hut  this  use  has  gndually 
Heb.  word  thus  rendered  is  the  specific  one  ri^rJD  disappeared,  and  is  now  only  to  I  e  found  in  a  few 
(bothe^rtth^  literally  a  coronet),  which  in  the  case  cf  places,  especially  in  Hungary.  It  is  used  in  modem 
the  Sanctuary-  was  of  brass,  and  in  some  instances  dec-  times  as  the  title  of  court  preachers,  of  preachers  ap- 
orated  with  artificial  [Muipgrauates  (.Ter.  Hi,  22).  See  pointed  for  the  chapels  of  ambasi-adors  or  fur  private 
Arciiitk(turp..  **The  prevalent  idea  of  the  Hebrew  chapels,  and  more  commonly  for  clergi'men  apfiointed 
term  is  the  roundness  of  the  forms  which  characterized  exclusively  to  minister  in  the  army  or  navy  (army 
the  capitals  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  columns  I  and  nav\  chaplains).  **In  England  there  are  4tf 
(FUtnt,  IJtbr,  Wui  t.  p.  648).  The  kofhereth  consisted  1  chaplains  to  the  Icing,  who  wait  four  each  month, 
of  two  portions,  the  crown  or  ledge  (in  which  sense  it  i  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the  service  to  the  family, 
is  applied  to  the  laver  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  vii,  31),  and  the  I  and  to  the  Icing  in  his  private  oratory,  and  say 
*  pommel' or  turban-shaped  bowl  beneath  (nba).  Ac-  *?»"««*  >»  ^*»e  absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet, 
cording  to  R.  I-evi  ben-Gershom,  this  chapiter  rather  \  }^»»"«  *"  J^*»*»»g  '»'^J'  »J«^*«  •  '»W«  •"**  attendance, 
resembled  a  pair  of  crowns  or  caps,  so  joined  as  to  form  ;^^'  no  saUry.  In  Scotland  the  king  h»  six  chap- 
an  oval  figure  of  five  cubits  hiU,  bulging  out  all  ^•"••S  with  a  salary  of  £oO  each ;  three  of  them  hav- 
around  bevond  the  breadth  of  the  column  which  it  sur-  !  "!^»  '"  «dd"»»>".  t^e  deanery  of  the  chaj>el  royal  di- 
mounted,  not  unlike,  us  we  n.av  suppose,  the  truncated  |  X,'/'*^*  between  ihem,  making  up  above  *100  to  each, 
lotus-bud  capitals  of  the  grand  pUlars  of  the  Men  .on-  ■  ^.^'^l!  ^"^.^,  ^"^^  ^5  P;;f^"^  »  »°  ««>•  ,P^*>'««  »»  '^^ 
ium,  Thebes  (see  Frith's  £gy^  and  Paiestine  /A^./o-  if*«^f?"  /  J^,"/'''  ^'^^  "^  "^  '"  ^*'^»«"t"'* 
graphed,  vol,  i,  pi.  35).  Lightfoot,  who  adopts  Gor-  I  ^"^  ^"«'""^'//:?»*°  ?1*  ''y*!^*",  ?^  *'"?'  chapUina 
Jhom's  view  (/)«cn/./wrmj^,xiii,  2, 3),  reconciles  the  i^".**  ";mn<le"edin  1/96,  a  cj«^/mn.^rra/ was  sp- 
discrepancy  between  IKin^vii,  16,  and  2  Kings  XX V,  PJI'^Jf^^'  *^"  office  was  abolished  by  the  puke  of 
17,  as  to  the  height  of  the  chapiters,  by  observing  that  ^  «ll|nKt«n  .•'oon  after  the  temimation  of  the  great 
the  three  cubits  contained  the  ^ulpture  or  "  wreathen-  I  ^«'' »^f  "^»^'^,  *'.\Wr.  Sidney  Herbert  m  1846.  1  he 
work"  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  whereas  the  oth-  '  chapkin-general,  ^ho  receives  £1000  per  annum,  ha. 

er  passage  included  two  belts  or  necks  of  plain  space  ^«^>««  ?!l'^u"'S.'''"n ^  •  *^''!!.  *"  "u  *^*l^«»««: 
of  twoinJire  cubito  below  the  ornamental  portion.  1  he  '  ."«  ««'l'^.  the  War  Office  m  selecting  chaplains,  and 
chapiters  were  festooned  with  »nets  of  checker-work  »" 'eg^l'tim;  the  rchgious  matters  of  the  armj-^  Uia 
and  wreaths  of  chain-work,'  with  sculptured  ^pome-  I  ««*^«  ^"?»  **"^w^  w      n2*'*'"?l*'  ^  TZ 

gmnates,*  forming  an  ornate  group  similar  to  that  ^^l"*^  "?'*"'"  ^  »V ^."  S  '  •  J^\'\^^  »»^»*  ^ 
thich  still  adorns  the  columns  of  the  beautiful  temple  {  ch«  plams  on  the  stoflT,  besides  assistant  clergy  men  and 
ruins  of  Wadv  Kardassy  in  Nubia  (Frith,  ii.  pi.  4).  f  *P"  /^7H«  ^*  ^^m^^'oned  ch«ph.ins  receive 
Lightfoot  («/  Mupni)  translates  thus  •  '  Th;  chipitett  ^^j"  l^-  *«  28fj  per  day,  and  there  are  always  some 
n,^n  the  top  of  the  pULirs  possessed  lilv-work  of  four  ^/^^^fP*  J^^^**  ^^^  "^''^J"^  clerg>'men  rero ive  trorn 
cibits  over  the  porch/  and  Apposes  that  the  lilv-work  j  ^^^  to  £400  a  year.  The  whole  expenditure  for 
surrounded  the  iolumn  under  aid  not  around  the  chap- 1  commissioned  chaplains,  assistant  clergymen,  chapel- 
iter;  the  lily-leaf  not  enveloping  the  ch.-.piter,  which    ^^"^'^'^  ""^  ^'^"'^^  """^  ^'^•I^^  ^^"^  ^«^^  *«»  ^"^ 


had  its  ornaments  tlrcAdy,  but  curriiif;  laterally  over 


Army  Estimates  for  U'60  61  at  about  £46^000.     In 


the  space  of  the  porch,  and  occupying  four  cul  its  of  '^^  ""T^.  •^*^.  ""J! '°  «""""»"'».  "l^T  *°  '"t 'T 
the  ^lumn  beloWthe  chapiter.  The  more  natural  i  ''"?"«  "^^?'•"  V  ^  "Lo'"'  ^•.^'7  ^- 
view,  however,  ia  that  the  lilv-Ieaves  or  lotus  orna- '  {"f™  (18C0-C1)  provide  for  99  commi»s.«.ed  chap. 

ments  formed  the  capital  itself.  A  v«,t  amount  of  ^"">'  *»  't'P*"^»  Tf^l^e  '""  ^.™  ^f'^  •*'  T 
leamed  information,  ft«m  ancient  and  modern  «.arce^  "°"l '  V?*T  'I^,^  a  S  V  iT  VTf  ,*?" 
b  accumulated  on  th.  .ul.i,ct  in  Pl«.ken's  DiuerUUP,  P«°^  "^•'r'*  ^V^  =  '^  <*  ""  ^^'^T' «'  *••  *»  ^*^: 
PhiMogica  de  ColumnU  ^mi,  (Vi.emb.  1719j."  See  i  ^,  ^>':  ^^  <='"P  "'n"  P^rf"™  divine  sernce  at 
Column  I  *^*'***  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and 

I  assist  in  maintaining  moral  disci pltue  among  tlie 
Chaplain  (eapeUanusi),  a  person  who  performs  di- 1  crew." 
vine  service  in  t.  capella  (chapel).  The  pohttion  of  the  I  In  the  United  States  the  national  government  has 
chnpluin  was  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  <ttpe/la,  i  not  only  army  and  navy  chaplains,  but  also  chaplains 
which  either  denotes  a  church  without  parochial  rights,  for  both  houses,  Senate  and  Representatives.  Many 
an  oratory,  a  sanctuar}*,  or  even  a  pirt  (altar,  etc.)  of  a  of  the  state  Legislatures  have  chaplains  also, 
particular  church.  See  Chapel.  Thus  the  chaplain  |  Chaplet  ( French  chapelet},  a  string  of  beads,  or 
was  sometimes  the  assistant  of  a  parish  priest;  some-  '  other  material,  need  by  Romanists  in  counting  the 
times  even  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  |  number  of  their  prayers.  It  is  more  commonly  called 
* 'royal  or  palace  chaplains**  (capt  Uani  ref^n  or pnUitim)   the  Rosar}'  (q.  v.). 

nsually  received  large  privileges  from  the  popep.  At ,  Chaplin,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
the  head  of  the  armji'  chaplains  (rapellani  milium)  was  ,  ister,  and  native  of  Rowley,  Bfass.,  was  bom  Dec.  80^ 
a  chaplain  general  (jCajieUanus  major  regius\  to  whom  1743.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1772,  and  was  made 
Qsaallyextraordinaiy  faculties  were  tranaferred.  There  '  D.D.by  the  same  college  in  1817.     He  was  ordained 
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pastor  at  Groton,  Jan.  1,  1778,  and  remained  in  the 
ume  charge  for  fifty  years.  Hid  great  ptety  and  de- 
cision of  character  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
stormy  timea  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  long  ministry 
was  acceptable  and  useful,  until,  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  port  of  bis  congregation  chose  a  Unitarian 
minister.  He  died  in  peace  in  1831. — Sprague^  An- 
uali,  ii,  150. 

Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
▼as  boni  at  Georgetown  (then  Kuwley),  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1776;  graduated  at  Brown  Unirersity  in  1799,  and 
tiiok  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Danvera,  Mass., 
about  1802.  In  1817  h»  became  principal  of  a  theo- 
logical school  in  Watervillo,  Me.,  of  which,  aftar  its 
being  chartered  as  Watervtlle  College  in  1820,  he 
was  elected  Preoid^nt.  He  held  the  office  tliirteen 
years  with  great  success.  He  was  mods  D.D.  by  the 
College  of  South  Carolina  in  1819.  In  1838  he  resign- 
ed the  presidsncy  of  the  coUej^e,  and,  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  liowley,  Mas^.,  and  at  VVillin.i;ton, 
Conn.,  finally  settled  at  Han.iltun,  X.  Y.,  where  he 
died  suddenly.  May  7th,  1341.  Dr.  Chaplin  published 
The  Evemng  of  Life  ;  or^  Liyht  and  Comfort  anudtt  the 
Skadfjics  of  declining  Years. — $pra<;ue,  Annaliy  vi,  463 ; 
Pattison,  Eulogy  on  Dr,  Chaplin^  Boston,  1843. 

Chaplin,  Jonaf^au  ZS.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  was  convert- 
etl  in  1830,  and  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1834.  He  was  three  years  principal 
of  Xorwalk  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  then  remained  in  the 
itinerant  work  in  Ohio  till  1840,  when  he  removed  to 
the  Michigan  Conference,  and  was'  made  principal 
•»f  White  Pigeon  Branch  of  the  Michigan  University. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  15, 1846.  While 
young  he  studied  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  was  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Porter.  Soon  after  the  peace  he  settled  at  Urbana, 
Uhio,  where  he  practiced  law  till  his  conversion.  In 
the  cause  of  education  he  was  of  lasting  service  and 
benefit  to  the  Church  in  Ohio  and  Michigm.  His 
care  of  the  institutions  committ-^d  to  him  was  verv  sat- 
i^factory.  His  la.st  words  were,  *'  Live  holiness,  and 
preach  it  from  the  heart." — Minutet  ofConf.  iv,  178. 

Chapman  p^inn  ISiSK,  enosh'  hat4ur\  mctn  of 
(he  Jaumeying^  traveller^  i.  e.  for  purposes  of  traffic),  a 
trader  who  transports  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
place  of  production  to  a  mart  (2  Chron.  ix,  14) ;  a  mer- 
ehant-man,  as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  par- 
allel pasaage  (1  Kings  x,  15).     See  Merchant. 

Chapmacu  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Strathfieldsaye  in  1704;  studied 
at  Kmg's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1739  became  rec- 
tor of  Her^ham,  in  Kent,  from  whence,  in  1744,  he  r(v 
moved  to  the  rectorship  of  Aldort^n.  He  afterwards 
became  archdeaccm  of  Sudhur}',  and  treasurer  of  Chi- 
chester, and  died  Oct.  14, 1784.  The  most  important 
of  hiii  works  are :  Eusebiua;  or,  the  true  Ckr'st'an'g  De- 
feoee  agnnti  a  late  Book  entituledthe  Moral  PhiloMpKer 
[by  Dr.  Morgan]  (1739-41,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Miscellane- 
0V4  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  revised  and  corrected, 
vitk  Additions  (l^nd.  1743, 8vo) ;  Expediency  and  Cred- 
ibility of  Afiraculous  Pouxn  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians  after  the  Decease  of  the  ApoMles  (Lond.  1752, 4to). 
-"Darling,  Cydopcedia  Bibliographiea,  i,  632;  Hook, 
Eed.  Bioffraphy,  iii,  554. 

Chappel,  Willi AK,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Cork,  was 
bom  at  Lexington,  Xottinghams.,  Dec.  10,  1582,  and 
was  educated  at  Mansfield,  from  Mhenco  he  removed 
tr>  Christ's  Col]og{>,  Cambridge,  where  ho  obtained  a 
fellowship.  By  the  favor  of  archbishop  Land  he  was 
made  dean  of  Cashcl,  Ireland,  in  1633,  and  soon  after 
provost  of  Trinity  Collet,  Dublin.  In  1638  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cork.  He  suffered  many  hardships  in 
the  Heliellionf  and  on  landing  in  England  was  sent  to 
prison,  bot  toon  obtained  his  liberty.  He  di«*d  at  Der- 
by in  1649.    He  wrote  Mtthodus  Concionandi  (London, 


1648),  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Holy  Scripture  (Lon- 
don, 1653, 8vo).  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  without  probability.  Archbishop 
Usher  and  bishop  Martin  opposed  him  on  account  of 
his  apparent  leaning  to  Romanist  views  of  discipline. 
— Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  iii,  554 ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Britannicj,  iii,  439. 

Ghappelo'W,  Lbonard,  B.D.,  an  eminent  Orients 
al  schoUr,  was  born  in  £n<;land  in  168d«  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  chosen  fellow 
in  1717,  and  became  Arabic  professor  in  that  university 
in  1720.  He  also  obtained  the  livings  of  Great  and 
Little  Hormead.  He  died  in  1768.  His  principal  works 
are,  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  is  in- 
serted  the  HArew  Text  and  EngliA  Translation  (Camb. 
1752, 2  vols.  4to);  Elementa  lingtue  Arahiae  (1730, 8 vo) ; 
Six  Assemblies,  or  ingenious  Conversations  of  learned 
Men  among  the  Arabians  (1767,  8vo). — Darling,  Qfclo- 
pcedia  BibKographica,  i,  633 ;  Rose,  New  Gtn,  Biog, 
Diet,  vi,  211. 

Chapter,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  chapir 
ter  (q.  v.).  heading,  e.  g.  of  a  column. 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Thc  present  numeral 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses  is,  in 
some  respects,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  divided  bi'  the  Jews,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, into  fifty-four  parghioih  (ni*©*1B)= sections,  one 
of  which  was  read  in  thc  synagogue  every  Sabbath 
day  (Acts  xiii,  15).  These  sections  were  subdivided, 
probably  by  the  Masoretes,  into  669  sidrim  (U^^*^C), 
or  orders.  After  the  rending  of  the  law,  it  was  also 
customary,  from  an  early  period,  to  read  a  passage 
from  the  prophets,  and  M-ith  that  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly.    Such  passages  were  called  haphtoroth  (r"1^I2E)il) 

==dismissi.m8,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  ac< 
cording  to  the  chbice  of  any  reader  (Acts  xiii,  15 ; 
xxvii,  43;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  divisions  or  sections 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  difl^erent 
from  those  of  the  Hebrew  books ;  they  are  of  unequal 
and  arbitrary  length,  and  very  different  from  the  chap* 
ters  in  our  printed  Bibles.  So,  also,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  divided,  at  an  early  period,  into 
certain  portions,  which  appear  under  various  names. 
The  division  into  church  lessons,  read  in  the  assem- 
blies like  the  sections  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was 
the  most  ancient.  Subsequently  the  New  Testament 
was  divided  into  two  kinds  of  sections,  caHed  fiiles  (n- 
rXoi)  and  chapters  (ce^aXam  =heads).  The  titles  were 
portions  of  the  Go^tpels,  with  summaries  placed  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page.  The  chapters  were  divis- 
ions, with  numeral  notations,  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
Gospel  harmony  of  Ammonius.  Other  sectional  divis- 
ions are  occasionally  seen  in  manuscript.<>,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different 
churches,  accordingly  as  festival  days  were  multiplied. 
Sc3  Bible. 

The  numerical  division  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  modern  chapters  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  II,  whilo 
others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry 
III.  Its  authorship,  however,  is  usually  assigned  to 
thc  schoolmen,  who,  with  cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher, 
were  the  authors  of  the  Concordance  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, alwut  A.D.  1240.  This  cardinal  wrote  remarks, 
or  Postils,  as  the}'  were  called,  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture ;  and  this  Latin  Bible,  published  by  him,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  Bible  divided  iijto 
the  present  chapters.  Yet  cardinal  Humljert,  about 
A.D.  1059,  cites  the  12th  and  18th  chapters  of  Exodus, 
and  the  23d  of  I^eviticus,  according  to  our  present  di- 
vision  of  chapters.  Whoever  was  the  author,  from 
about  this  period  the  division  of  the  several  books  into 
chapters  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  other 
versions ;  and,  finally,  in  the  Hebrew,  with  a  few  va- 
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rlations,  and  also  In  the  Greek  text.    The  eeveral 
Psalms  were  not  included  in  this  division.    See  Verse. 

CHAPTER,  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  the  name  of 
a  corporation  of  ecclesiastics,  bound  by  canonical  rules, 
and  generally  attached  to  a  cathedral.  The  name 
chapter  arose  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  Hrst  communities 
of  canons  (q.  v.)  were  called  together  daily  in  a  com- 
mon hall,  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  of  their 
common  rules,  read  aloud.  The  hall  was  hence  called 
the  Chapter,  or  Chapter-house  (q.  v.),  and  the  name 
finally  passed  to  the  body  of  ecclesiastics  assembling 
m  It. 

Originally  the  property  of  the  chaptar  belonged  to 
the  diocese ;  and  the  monks  or  canons  had  a  common 
life,  and  kept  strict  obedience.  Corporations  of  this 
kind  rapidly  multiplied,  however,  and  soon  began  to 
have  wealth  of  their  own ;  by  the  12th  century  these 
capitula  canon  'corum  were  attached  to  almost  every  see. 
The  nomination  of  the  bishop  fell  to  tho  chapter,  and 
this  was  allowed  by  tho  popes,  thus  enlarging  greatly 
the  power  of  the  chapter,  and  diminishing  the  authori- 
ty of  the  bishop  over  it.  The  nobility  uf  Europe  found 
the  canonries  rich,  and  the  chapters  were  made  sources 
of  income  for  their  children,  who  in  some  dioceses  fill- 
ed everv  stall.  These  secular  canons  absorbed  tho 
revenues  of  the  chapters,  and  appointed  vicars  to  do 
the  work.  The  Council  of  'Irent  introduced  man}'  re- 
forms (seps.  23,  25).  In  1803  the  chapters,  as  corpora- 
tions, were  abolished  in  South  German}',  and  in  1810  in 
Prussia.  Whatever  rights  the  chapters  now  have  are 
based  upon  the  canon  law,  and  upon  the  special  legis- 
lation of  each  country  in  which  they  exist.  In  Switz- 
erland, Prussia,  and  other  Protestant  countries  of  Ger- 
many, the  chapters  have  received  the  ri<'ht  of  electing 
the  bishops,  who  in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  appointed  by  the  sovereigns. 

In  England  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  con- 
sists *'  of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  prebenda- 
ries, whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  all  subordinate  to  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  are  as  assistants  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  chureh,  for  the  lietter  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  things  thereof,  and  for  confirmation  of  such 
leases  of  the  temporalities  and  officers  relating  to  tho 
bishopric  as  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen 
to  malcc^*  (Hook,  s.  v.).  The  dean  and  chapter  had 
formerly  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop  in  England, 
but  that  right  was  assumed  by  Henry  YIII  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  In  Germany,  Luther  made  an 
attempt  to  preiocrve  the  chapters  as  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, but  soon  most  of  them  lost  altogether  their 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  nearly  all  of  them  per- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  few 
chapters,  like  those  of  Halberstadt,  Mindcn,  and  Osna- 
bruck,  had  l)oth  l^otostant  and  Roman  Catholic  can- 
ons, and  in  Osnabruck  even  tho  election  of  tho  bishop 
had  to  alternate  between  tho  two  denominations. — 
Herzog,  Recd-Enctjldnpadie^  ii,  554  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Gru- 
ber,  Enqfldop.  xxvi,  3H3  sq.     Sec  Cason;  Dean. 

CHAPTERS,  THE  THREE,  a  title  given  to  three 
points  {Kfi^ttXawy  capitula)  condemned  by  the  fifth 
Council  of  Constantinople.  They  were,  1.  The  person 
and  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  2.  Tho  writ- 
ings of  Theodoret,  so  far  as  they  were  directed  against 
Cyril;  8.  The  letter  of  I  has  of  Edessa  to  Maris,  con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Epbesus.  The  emperor  Jur- 
tinian,  under  tho  influence  of  his  wife  Theodora,  who 
was  at  heart  a  Monophysite,  and  of  Theodore,  I  ishop 
of  Ctesarea,  published  an  edict  A.D.  544,  in  which  the 
ni)or3  were  condemned.  This  edict  was  signed  by 
most  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  but  was  opposed  by  tlie 
African  and  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Viy^lius, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  ordered  to  Constantinople 
(A.D.  547),  and  obliged  to  give  a  written  declti ration 
(Judicatum)  approving  the  condemnation  of  tho  "Three 
Chapters,  •  They  were  aftarwards  condemned  anew 
bv  Justinian,  A.D.  551,  and  bv  tho  fifth  Council  of 
Constantinopb,  A.D.  558.     Dr.  Schaff  rsmarks  (iii, 


770)  that  the  "  controTersy  of  the  *  Three  Chapters'  has 
filled  mora  volumes  than  it  is  worth  lines.** — Mosbeim, 
Ch,  Hiat.  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  10,  note ;  Schafl^,  CA. 
i/iftory,  iii,  §  144;  Gieseler,  Churdi  History,  i,  §  109. 
See  Constantinople. 

Chapter-houae  (see  Chapter),  an  apartment  or 
hall  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment, or  the  deans  and  prebendary  of  cathe* 
drals  and  collegiate  churehes,  meet  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  body  of  the  society.  Chapter-houses 
were  often  built  in  the  most  magnificent  and  costly 
style  of  architecture.  They  are  of  vi.rious  forms,  more 
usually  located  contiguous  to  a  church,  end  often  mere 
places  of  burial,  having  occasionslly  crypts  under  them. 

In  mediaeval  Latin  the  chapter-houfe  is  denominated 
capitulumy  and  also  Domus  Cajifulans.  The  former 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  east  end  of  the  chnreh 
(caput  ecclesia!)^  and  hence  there  have  been  errors  of 
translation. 

CharaHth'alar  (Xapoa^aXap  ▼.  r.  Xapaa&aXav, 
Yulg.  Carmella  et  CaretK)  is  given  among  the  pseudo- 
priests  in  1  Esdr.  v,  86,  where  **  Charaathalar,  lead- 
ing  them  and  Aalar,*'  is  the  confused  translation  for 
''Cherub  (q.  v.),  Addan  (or  Addon),  and  Immer,*' 
of  the  Heb.  texts  (Eaxa  ii,  59;  Neh.  vii,  61). 

Char'aca  (Xapa^,ynlg.  Choracc),  a  place  obscnro* 
ly  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace,  xii,  17  (k'c  rr*i/  Xrrpnca^, 
»s  that  to  which  Judas  Maccabseus  retired  after  his  at- 
tack of  the  Nabathieans.  It  was  on  the  east  of  .Ionian, 
bein<;  inhabited  l)y  the  Jews  called  **  Tubieni,*'  or  of 
"Tobie"  (see  Ton),  who  were  in  Gilead  (comp.  1  Mace 
V,  9, 13) ;  and  it  was  750  stadia  from  the  city  Caspin  ; 
I  ut  where  the  latter  place  was  situated,  or  in  which 
direction  Charax  was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no 
clew.  Ewald  (Itr.  Gesch,  iv,  859,  note)  places  it  to  tho 
extreme  east,  and  identifies  it  with  Raphon.  The  only 
name  now  known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  reculls 
Charax  is  Kerak^  the  ancient  KiR-Moab,  on  the  S.K. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  call, 
ed  Xapaic/j<tf/3a,  and  M(u/3oi']^^pa(  (see  Reland,  PaletMt^ 
p.  705).  The  Syriac  has  Karka^  which  suggests  K;.j-- 
kor  (Judg.  viii,  10). 

Character  (xapatcrifp,  impress^  imaffe)^  Chris- 
tian, is  the  force  of  a  man*s  moral  personality,  as  mod- 
ified and  developed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christianity  does  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural 
and  moral  qualities  of  man,  but  to  elevate,  strengthen, 
and  sanctify  them.  But  the  individnal  man,  under 
the  Christian  system,  is  taught  "of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
tho  wtiy  of  life ;  and,  under  his  own  responsibility,  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted aa  the  inspiring  and  controlling  principle  of  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  him  by  nature.  If  thb  be 
not  the  case,  the  man  remains  a  '*  natural  man,"  and 
his  character  is  his  natural  character.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  moral  course  of  life,  through  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  reffenemiion^  and  In  regeneration 
the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian  character  Is  laid. 
But  this  regeneration,  though  it  requires  active  faith 
on  the  part  of  man,  is,  nevertheless,  the  work  of  God, 
and  therefore  character  is  necessarily  a  divine  work, 
"  lest  any  man  should  boast"  CKph.  ii,  9).  Of  coarse, 
all  the  practical  forms  of  goodness,  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, so  calle<l  ( 2  Pet.  i,  5-7),  and  the  special  Christian 
virtue  of  charity,  are  elements  of  this  Christian  .char- 
acter. It  manifests  itself  in  tho  *'  fhiits  of  the  Spirit," 
which  always,  in  turn,  react  upon  the  character,  bring* 
ing  it  constantly  into  nearer  identity  with  the  "  inner" 
or ' '  spiritoaF  *  man  (Eph.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  28).  It  fixes  the 
moral  worth  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  his  fitness  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  entire  character, 
the  wk<de  man,  is  peremptorily  required  (Matt,  vi,  94 ; 
xii,  23).  Christianity  demands  tho  whoh  heart;  for 
**out  of  the  henrt  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  the  rtirmf; 
disposition  of  a  mnn^s  heart  forms  the  essence  rf  his 
character.    With  Paul,  character  ia  the  man :  theholjr 
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tJiaracier  is  the  '*n«w  man  ;**  the  corrupt  character  the  '  Judah,  so  called  from  their  employment  an  artificers 
**  old  m<uu*'  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).    The  same  place  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 

Bnt,thoagfa  the  Spirit  worlcs  this  Christian  character  ,  zi,  85  (A.  V.  'Walley  of  craftsmen;"  Sept.  yrj  dyo' 
In  man,  it  leares  free  play  for  the  special  {gifts  and  en-  '  aeift)  as  extiint  after  the  Captivity,  and  inhabited  by 
dowment)  of  tlie  individual.  Although  '*in  Christ  the  Benjamites,  and  as  lying  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek/'  there  is  h>om  in  I  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  135)  re- 
Christ's  kingdom  for  diversities  springing  from  tern- !  ports  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Lod  and 
perament,  race,  or  nationality.  The  apostles  Peter,  Ono,  which  lay  therein.  These  notices  appear  to  fix 
Pan],  John,  and  Jade  have  been  taken,  by  some  writ- ,  its  position  as  in  tlie  undulating  ground  at  the  back  of 
ers,  as  types  of  the  four  temperaments,  sanguine,  nerv-  the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jafla,  being,  in  fact,  the  do- 
ons,  hnnpbatic,  and  bilious.  The  Word  of  God  is  re-  pression  now  marked  by  VTcu^  J/ase»rdl.  SooCuafts- 
garded,  in  the  Christian  system,  as  the  rule  of  life   man. 

and  sUndard  of  appeal  for  the  Christian  character.        C?har'chainia  (KapKOfivc  v.  r.  XaXxafivs,  1  Esdr. 
On  perfeetUm  of  character,  see  Holiness;  Sanctifi-   i,  26),  Char'ohemiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  other 


CATION ;  Perfection.  —  Uerzog,  Heal-Encyklap.  vii, 
876 ;  BOdiotheea  Sacra,  iii,  22. 

Character  DomlnXoua  (the  mark  of  the  Lord), 
a  name  by  which,  as  well  as  character  regiu$  {royal 
mark),  Augustine  designates  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
*'  by  which  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality  or 
spiritual  power  distinct  from  baptism  imprinted  on  the 
soul,  but  only  the  external  form  common  to  all  receiv- 
ers;, both  good  and  bad,  who  are  duly  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  that  they  are  so  far  signed 
by  the  mark  or  character  of  the  Lord  as  thereby  to  bo 
distinguished  from  anbaptized  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who 
never  made  any  formal  profession  of  Christianity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  external  indication  of  it. 
He  allowed  this,  character  to  be  so  far  indelible  that  a 
Christian,  though  he  turn  Jew  or  pagan,  can  never 


methods  of  Anglicising  the  name  Cabchemisu  (q.  v.). 

Char'ooa  (Bapxovi ;  Vulg.  Barau\  given  (1  Esdr. 
V,  82)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Templo  servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon ;  a  corruption  fur  Bnrkoa  (q.  v.) 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  (ii,  58)  and  Nchemiah  (vii,  55), 

possibly  by  a  change  of  3  into  3.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  Y.  got  their  read- 
ing of  the  name.     In  the  edition  of  IGll  it  is  *^  Cliar- 


eus. 


If 


Cha'rea  (Xapla),  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  82)  as  the 
name  of  another  head  of  the  Templo  servants  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel,  instead  of  the  Harsha  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  52;  Neh.  vii,  54). 

Charenton,  a  town  of  France,  five  miles  from 
Pari.-.    A  Protestant  Synod  was  held  there  in  1631,  in 


need  a  second  baptism,  but  only  repentmce  and  abso-  '  which  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  declared  free 
latkm  to  reinstate  him  in  the  Church.*'  It  is  clear  that  (if  errors  on  all  fundamental  doctrinal  points,  and  its 
Aagustine  did  not  dream  of  the  later  Romanist  theory  '  adherents  to  bo  entitled  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
of  sacramental  "  character.'' — Bingham,  Oriff.  EccUs.  '  Supper  in  the  Itcformed  churches,  to  be  accepted  as 


bk.  xi,  ch.  i,  §  7.    See  Character  Indblbbilis. 

Character  Indelebllis.  In  the  Church  of  Bomo 
it  is  held  that  a  spiritual  sign,  called  character,  U  ini- 


sponsors  for  children,  and  to  intermarry  with  the  Rfr* 
formed.      See  France,  Keforued  Ciicrcu  of. 

Chares  (Xopr/c),  one  of  the  most  influentiul  of  the 


pressed  in  the  soul  by  certain  sacraments.     Aquinas  \  Jewish  commanders,  who  died  of  illness  during  the 


taoght  that,  "in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jefius, 
tite  sacraments  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  have 
olitained  what  is  called  virtus  in^rum'^tiiu,  or  ej/ec- 
Hva^  which  those  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  pos- 
sess. Therefore,  by  partaking  of  the  suicraments,  man 
acquires  a  ccrtiin  charactwT,  which,  in  the  case  of  some 
sacraments,  such  as  bjptism,  confirmation,  and  the  or- 
dination of  priests,  is  ch  iriicter  indelebUU,  and,  conse- 
quently, renders  im(>o<siiile  the  repetition  of  such  sac- 
raments*' (Aquinas,  Summa,  pt.  iii,  Qu.  60-65). 


Unal  struggle  with  the  Romans  (Josephus,  War,  ix,  Ig 
4,9). 

Charey-Yonim.    See  Doves'  Ddno. 

Charger.  The  silver  vessels  offered  by  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
viii)  arc  thus  termed  in  our  translation,  licing  in  the 

original  Sl"^7p  (kearah^,  literally  a  deep  dish),  a  howl, 
elsewhere  rendered  "dish*'  (Exod.  xxv,  29 ;  xxxvi, 
16 ;  Num.  iv,  7).     These  are  said  to  have  been  of  sil- 


The  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  laid  down  the  fol-  j  ver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz. 
lowing  canon  (Mansi,  t.  xxxi,  col.  1054  sq.):  Inter  |  (Hussey,  Anr,  Weights,  chap,  ix,  p.  19U).  The  *'char- 
hsec  sacramenU  tria  sunt,  liaptismus,  confirmatio  et  Rer"  upon  which  the  Baptist's  head  was  presented  to 
ordo,  quae  characterem,  i.  e.  spirituale  quoddam  signum  Herodias  (com p.  Homer,  //.  i,  141)  must  have  been  a 
a  cseteris  distinctivum  imprimunt  in  anima  indelebilo.  |  large  platter  {vival,  strictly  a  broad  tablet  [comp.  m- 
ITnde  in  eadem  j)erso9ta  non  rdterantur.  Reliqua  vero  ,  voKicwi/,  a  writing-tablet,  Luke  i,  63],  hence  a  wooden 
quatnor  characterem  non  imprimunt  ct  roiterationeni    trencher,  Matt,  xiv,  8, 11  ;  Mark  vi,  25,  28 ;  rendered 


admittunt. — **  Among  the  sacraments  there  are  three, 
liaptlsm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  which  impose  in 
the  soul  a  character,  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual  and  in- 


" platter"  in  Luke  xi,  39>.  The  "chargers"  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  Ezra  i,  9  (b^njH,  agartal  ),  were  prob- 
al)ly,  as  interpreted  by  the  Sept.,  Vul  r.,  and  Syriac, 


deUble  sign,  dintinsuishing  it  from  others.     Hence,  in    hngin,  for  containing  the  blood  of  sacrifices ;  although 

the  same  personji,  these  sacraments  are  not  repeated.  I  others  make  them  to  have  Iwen  baskets  for  first-fruit 

The  other  four  do  not  impress  a  character,  and  admit  \  offerings.     See  Basin;  Dish. 

of  «Pf  tition."    The  Council  of  Trent  gives  the  follow.  :      chargol.     See  Beetle. 

inif:  **9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character,  that ;      --•    _/  *.  /  i     ^..^.^         tit'  !.•  » 

•  _*  •-    ~:-:*.,  1       J  •    1  1-U1  u  •        1  •  Chariot  (properlv  nas^Ta,  merkabth  ,  a  vehicle 

M,  a  certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark,  is  not  im-  '      ^         ^^  vk    »      .       tt  :  -•'  ' 

pressed  on  the  soul  b%  the  three  sacraments  of  bap-  ^""^  rirhni/;  ao/m),  a  cnr  used  either  for  wariike  or 
tiam,  confirmation,  and  orders,  for  which  reason  they  peac«*f"l  P'irposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former, 
cannot  be  repeated,  let  him  be  accursed'  (sess.  vii,  cm.  i  ^^  ^^e  latter  use  there  is  hut  one  proliable  instance  as 
9).  There  U  a  trre.it  varietv  of  opinions  (naturallv  ''eKards  the  Jews  (1  Kings  xviii,  44),  nnd  as  regards 
enough)  among  Rom  inist  theologians  concerning  the    ^^^^^  nations,  hut  few  (Gen.  xli,  43 ;  xlvi,  2!);  2  Ki 


nature  of  this  *'  character."  See  Ferraris,  Promtn  Bib- 
Ktdheca,  viii,  221  (s.  v.  Sacraiuentum) ;  Elliott,  Deline- 
aOtm  of  Romanism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i. 

r'aahlm  (Heb.  Charashim',  fi'^d'^n,  crajtsmen, 


.mgs 
V,  9;  Acts  viii,  28).  The  Scriptures  employ  different 
words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorts,  but  it  is 
not  in  every  case  ca^y  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  vehi- 
cle which  these  wor:is  severally  denote.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  discovery  of  ancient  sculptures 


aa  it  ia  expUined  in  the  text;  Sept.  'Aytac^atp  v.  r.  |  ^„^  paintings,  in  jwssession  of  much  new  information 
nrrfHunifi),  the  name  of  a  valley  (Jt^S,  ravine)  inhab-  resp?cting  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
ited  by  the  descendants  of  Joab  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of    and  Persia,  which  are,  in  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Scrip* 
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tans.  There  hai  been  aome  apecnUtion  at  to  any  dif- 
ference of  meiinini!  belween  the  >lwve  word  aod  the 
briefer  (oiuc.)  fann  3S7p,  avrtab',  wliich  occnra  in 
three  p«»Mge«  only.  Id  1  Kinga  v,  6,  the  Utter  obvi- 
oualv  meaaii  chariots,  taken  collecdvel}-.  Hot  Id  Lev. 
xv,9  (Auth.Ven. '■•addle'*),  uniJ  Cant  ili,10  ("the 
covering"),  it  has  been  undarflood  by  «onie  to  denote 
the  seat  of  a  chariot.  To  this  view  there  u  the  faol 
objection  that  ancient  chariota  had  no  eeita.  It  ap- 
pears to  denote  the  »eat  of  a  litter  (the  only  vehkle 
that  had  a  neat),  end  iu  name  mrrtab  may  have  been 
derived  fr.im  tlio  ^[ener..l  n;»emLl.ince  of  the  lody  of  a 
litter  (diatingulnhed  fnnii  tlio  eJnupy,  etc.),  both  in 
form  and  U;ie,  to  that  of  a  chariot  Another  atill  >im- 
pler  form,  the  word  ZZ'^,  re'faS  (with  the  analogous 
forms  "a?"!,  rikbak',  Eiek.  xxvii,  20,  and  aiS^,  re- 
kob',  Paa.  civ,  8),  from  the  same  ront.  appear*  to  sifpii- 
fy  a  cnrriage  of  any  kind,  and  is  espeoially  used  with 
refbrrncfl  to  large  bodies  "of  carriagep,  and  henco  most 
generally  of  ivBr-chariotB!  for  chariota  were  anciently 
aeldom  Been  togetlier  in  !ar|te  niimbora  except  in  wat. 
It  it  applied  to  the  war-cliBriDta  of  (he  Egyptians 
(Esod.  xiv,  9),  the  CanaBDiten  (Joth.  ivii,  18 ;  Judg. 
i,  19 ;  Iv,  8),  the  Hebrew)  (2  Kinja  ix,  21,  84 ;  n,  16), 
the  Syrians  (2  King«  v,  0),  the  Persianii  (l«.  xxi,  7, 
9).  To  this  corresponds  the  p.'tq  of  Kev.  xviii,  13j 
the  Latin  rheihi,  a  carriage  with  four  wheelf,  an  im- 
provement or  later  tlnwa.  By  a  comparison  of  these 
references  nilh  those  pasaagea  in  which  mertatoA  oc- 
cun%  wo  find  the  tKo  words  uppticd  to  all  Borta  of  car- 
riaijcs  indHft'lentlr  and  lntBrcb:ingcably,  just  as  we 
should  say  Fitlier  "carria'  o"  or  "  conch" — neither  of 
which  is  specific,  and  loth  of  nliicli  differ  more  thim 
each  other  than  tho  Hebrew  word.'i  in  queBtion — to  de- 
note the  name  vehicle.  Indeed,  there  are  pasaagea  in 
which  both  words  are  manifestly  applied  to  the  rame 
identical  vehicle,  as  in  !  Kings  v,  D,  21,  and  1  Kings 
ssii,  86,  88,  whore  some  have  endeavored  to  mBke  out 
a  difference  between  tbo  Heli.  terma.  1  here  is  anoth- 
er word  once  rendered  chariot,  vii.  rtjr  igalr.h', 
I'sa.  »lvi,  9),  but  it  denotes  apfofilrtm,  cart,  or  wa  - 
on  drawn  by  oxen.  See  CAnv.  The  only  other  words 
rendered  "  chariot"  in  the  Bible  are  li^pntt  (of7»'r- 
yoa'.  Cant,  iii,  9),  which  the  etymol.,  as  well  as  the 
rendering  in  tho  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  shows  to  have  lieen 
a  portable  sedan  or;KiJm^ni  [see  Litter],  and  *,X<™, 
(jSo'Um,  only  in  E«k.  Jtsiii,  i^),  which,  according  lo 
etymoloijj'  and  tl     '       ' 


It  ta  demon 


d  that  the  word  r.tfi, 

merelv  rid'^ra  in  the  churiota — -in  other  words,  chariot- 
warriOTK ;  for  Exod.  xiv,  7,  which  jjivcs  the  flrjt  ac- 
rount  of  tho  EKVptisD  army,  says,  "  he  took  rix  hun- 
dred chosen  cliariots,  and  all  the  charit'fs  i>r  EK.vpt, 
and  cuptains  over  every  one  of  them"  (or  in  each). 
The  "horsemen"  in  verse  9  and  the  aulipeqnent  vcibcs 
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means  lileratty  "ridera,"  not  upon  the  borsea,  but  tm 
the  chariots.  Hence,  though  Sloces's  song  of  triumph 
mentions  the  "hDrse  and  his  rider"  (Eiud.  xv,  l),yet 
ver.  4  deurly  indicutea  that  by  riiler  thaiiol-rider  is 
understood :  "  I'liaraoh's  chariuta  and  bis  hott  hath  ho 
cast  into  the  sea;  his  chosen  capluins  also  (chariot- 
warriora)  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea."  See  Horse. 
Ihe  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is  in 
Egypt,  whire  Joseph,  aa  a  mark  of  diiitiDction,  was 
placed  in  {■li..ruob'a  second  chariot  (Gen.  all,  43),  and 
later  when  he  went  In  his  own  chariot  lo  meet  his  fa- 
tlier  on  hia  entrance  inlu  Egypt  from  Canaan  (ilvi,  S9). 
In  the  funcr-l  procession  of  Jacob  chariots  i.lso  fcinutd 
a  part,  |  OFsibly  L}'  way  of  ttcart  or  Be  i  gvard  of  hcn- 
or  (I,  9).  1  ho  next  mention  of  Egyptian  chariota  ia 
for  a  warlike  puipoee  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  In  thit  point  of 
view  chariots  among  some  naliona  of  antiquity,  aa  el- 
ephants amonK  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  Ihe 
pluce  of  heavy  artlllcTy  in  luodem  times,  to  Ihut  the 
niiiitary  power  of  a  nation  mi|{ht  be  estimated  1  y  tho 
number  of  ib  churiols.  Thus  rharaoh,  in  pursuing  Is- 
rael, to.>k  with  him  COO  chariols.  The  Canianites  of 
the  valleys  ot  r.lcstine  were  enabled  lo  retiit  the  la- 
raclites  aucceaafnlly  In  coneeqaence  of  the  number  of 
Iheir  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  pcrln-ps  armed  with  iron  - 
ppythes  (Josh,  xvii,  18;  Judg.  i,  19;  ree  SchiekendanE, 
Le  curribt*  fall  alii,  Zerbst.  1764).  Jal.in,  kingof  Ca- 
naan, had  9110  chariots  (Jud^r.  Iv,  8).  'I  he  PhilJstinea 
in  t^Bul's  time  had  W.OOO,  a  number  wbli  h  seema  re- 
cessive (1  Sam.  xili,  S ;  but  comp.  the  ^cpt.  und  Ju- 
reph.  .Inf.  vi,  6, 1).  David  tookfrom  lUdadeier,  king 
rf  itobah,  lUOO  chariots  (2  Sam.  riii,  4),  and  (lom  Iba 
.  Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x,  18),  who,  in  order  to  r«. 
cover  their  ground,  collected  tJ.OOO  chariota  (1  Chron. 
\\x.  7).  Up  to  thiatime  the  Israelites  porses led  ftw  or 
no  chariota,  partly,  nodoaht|ln  conrequenceof  the  the- 
ocratic proliibltion  against  multiplying  horaes,  for  fe«r 
of  inlercoune  with  Etijpti  and  the  regal  deipctiam  im- 
plied in  tlie  posseasion  af  theni(Deut.  xvii,  1C;  1  Sam. 
viil,  II.  l-J).  But  to  fome  extent  David  <S  Sam.  viii, 
4),  and  in  a  much  greuter  decree  Si.lomon,  l.r.ke 
lhroui;h  the  prohibition  IVom  sciinK  the  necetcity  of 

<  on  a  fooling  of  mililari'  equality  ir  superiority  towtid 
other  nations.      He  raisrd,  therefore,  and  tnaintaineil  a 

,  force  of  1400  chi.ri<il4"  (1  Kings  xf  S5)  by  taxation  on 

'  certain  dtirs,  agreeal  ly  lo  Eastern  ciisiom  in  auch  mat- 
ters (I  Kings  Ik,  19;  x,  ^5;  Xtnoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  9). 
'ihe  ihariota  themsches, and  also  the  horaea,  were  im- 
1  ortrd  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and  the  cost  of  each  chariot 

'  wasfinOshrkclBofrilver,indorearhhorseI50(lKineB 
X,  SS).  See  Shekel.  From  this  time  chariotB  were 
TFgBiiled  as  among  the  must  Important  alms  of  war, 
though  tho  supplies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to 
Imvc  leen  still  drawn  fioin  Egypt  (1  Kings  xxii,  94  i 
:i  Kind's  ix,lt;.  31;  xiii,7,I4j  xviii,iJ:  xxiii,LD;  Iu. 
xxxi,  I).     Tho  prophets  Lisoalludefreqoently  to  char. 

,  lots  UP  lyiiical  ot  power  (Paa.  x  x,  7 1  dr,  3 ;  Jer.  li,  ^1 : 
Zech.  vi,  1).  Chariots  of  otlwr  nathins  are  likewire 
menlioned,  as  nfAsavria  (2  KinKSXix,S8(  Eiek.xxiil, 
24),  Syria  (2  Sum.  viil,  end  2  Kings  vi,  14,  16).  I'er- 
sia  (Isa.  xxii,  G);  and,  lastly,  Antioclina  Eupator  is  said 
to  have  liB<l  31  0  chsriiits  srnied  with  scvthes  (2  llacc. 
xiil,  2).  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  mention  made  of  a 
chariot,  except  in  Bev.  ix,  9,  is  in  the  c^ae  of  the  Etiii. 
opian  or  AhyssiniBn  eunuch  of  Queen  Ci.ndace,  who  is 
described  as  sittini:  in  hia  ch-riot  reading  (Acta  viii, 
Se,  29,  rti).     See  Rll>KK. 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  douLC  imitated  firm  Eg^'fK 
tian  miMlcls.  if  not  artnally  inijioned  IVom  Eg^-|.t. 
These  appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  eariier  than 
the  l^th  dynasty  (B.C.  1B30).  1  he  war-chariol.  (W>m 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially  dit 
fer,  WM  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  It  con- 
sisteil,  as  appears  bolh  from  Eg^'ptisn  paintings  and  re- 
liefs, as  well  RS  from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at 
Florence,  of  ■  nearly  semicircular  wcoden  frame  with 
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HnlitbtaDed  aidep,  TMting 
of  ■  pair  at  wliceb,  and  m 
Ivorj  attached  tu  tbe  fnr 

one  wooden  nprij^ht  In  fion 
nude  of  rope  neUwork,  inte 
rooting  to  the  occupanW. 


ixle-tr««  ;  of  m  4-wheeled  car,  which  (like  the  nrpncucXac  apiEii 
wood  or  '  of  llerod.  ii,  63)  wm  lued  (ot  relij.'ious  purpuaei.  Sea 
ng>  and  Cabt.  TtieproceBsea  of  munuriicture  of  cluriots  unJ 
I  car  vroe  barneu  are  fullj  illuatratrd  \iy  existini;  eculptures,  in 
i«prin.n-  ■  »hicliul:«  are  repreaented  the  chariots  used  ly  neigh- 
unlul  from  :  boring  nati.^ni  (WilkiDMO,  Ane.  Egypt.  I,  868,  380 ;  ii. 


Attached  to  the  off  or  riKht-faand  aide,  and  < 
each  other  diagonally,  weri  the  bow-caw,  and  inclinlni; 
luekwarda,  the  quiver  end  ApeAr-cise.  If  two  penon< 
were  in  tbe  chariot  a  second  bow-case  was  added.  The 
wheels,  of  which  there  were  3,  had  6  Bpokeii:  those  of 
place  chariolahadsometimeii.faiilenedto  the  axle  Ijv 
a  linch-pin  secured  hyathonj;.  There  were  no  traces; 
bntthr  horses,  which  were  often  of  diflcrant  colon,  wore 
only  a  lireast-band  and  girth',  which  were  attached  to 
the  saddle,  together  with  head  furniture,  consisting  of  i 
cheek-piece*,  throit-lasb,  hesd-stull,  and  straps  acroFs  | 
trie  fi-rehrad  and  n»se.  A  beoring-rein  was  fastened  j 
to  ■  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  Siiddle,  and  the  driving- I 
rein^  passed  thtouith  other  rings  on  each  side  of  both 
h'<rsei.  From  the  central  point  of  the  saddle  rose  a 
■hort  stem  of  metal,  ending  in  a  knoh,  whether  far  use 
or  mere  ornament  is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on 
the  offside,  and  in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip 
from  the  wii-t.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  repre- 
sented alone  in  bis  chariot,  with  tbe  reins  fastened 
round  his  body,  thos  using  his  weapons  with  his  hands 
■t  liberty.  Molt  commnrly  two  porsons,  and 
times  three,  rode  in  the  eliarl'it,  of  whom  the  third  was 
employed  tn  carry  the  stjte  ambrclU  (2  Kings  is,  Sn, 
Ii:  lKuigsxxii,34;  Acts  viil,  S8>.  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  tlie  kinj  to  battle,  to  he  used  in 
CMC  of  necessity  (3  Chrnn.  xxxv.  84). 

On  peacpable  occasions  the  Eityptian  gentleman 
smnetimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot,  attended  by  ser- 
ranta  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to  protect 
them  fr<im  heut  and  insects.  For  royal  personages  and 
woniTn  of  rank,  an  umlirella  was  cirrled  l>y  a  liearer 
ur  fi.«d  upright  in  the  chariot.  Sometimes  nmles  were 
drircn  instead  of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimea 
men  :  but  forttavelling  purposes  the  sides  of  the  char- 
iot appear  to  hiva  bean  closed.     One  instance  occurs 


Ancknt  Kgyplian  tliariot-oiaken. 

E-I.^awloj!  out  tlHt  Axle;  i,  F'Tsparlns  the  bent  plaefis  of 

Wood,  a,  t> .'  a,  4,  Shiping  tha  Pota,  <l ;  r, ,,  Wheels. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  chariot  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  xll,  43)  was  doubtlcts  a  state  -  chariot ;  but, 
among  the  E  jptians,  it  does  not  appear  tn  have  been 
different  ftoni  the  war-chariot,  the  splendid  military 
appointmenta  of  which  rendered  It  lit  for  purposes  of 
royal  pomp.  Hence. although  the  same  wonl(n=3i'a, 
owritaiaA)  is  again  used  for  chariots  of  state  in  Gen, 
xlvi,  29;  1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1,  it  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  war-chariot  in  Exod.  xv,  i;  Juel  Ii,  6.  In 
Is*.  Ii,  7.  the  same  word  appears  to  ciimprehcnd  char- 
lots  of  OTcry  kind  which  were  f^und  in  cities.  In  fset, 
chariots  anciently  in  the  Ea>t  were  used  almost  entire- 
ly fbr  purposes  of  st^ta  or  of  war,  being  very  rarely 
employed  by  private  persons.  We  also  observe  thai 
where  private  carriages  were  known,  as  in  Egypt,  they 
were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  used  in  war,  only  hav- 
ing less  coni[)lele  military  accoutrement s,  although  re- 
taining the  case  for  arrows.  One  ot  the  most  interest^ 
ing  of  the  Egyptian  painting's  represents  a  person  of 
riuatity  arriving  lata  at  an  entertainment  in  his  cuf 
ride,  drawn  (like  all  tbe  E^ptlin  chariotO  l.y  two 
horses  (on;  bidden  by  the  other  in  prulili}.     ile  ii  at- 


number  of 


ing  footmen,  oi 

.  the  door  of  tlie  house, 
another  advances  tn  take  the  reins,  a  third  bears  astool 
to  assist  bis  master  in  alighting,  and  most  of  them  car- 
ry their  sandals  in  their  hnnds,  that  they  may  nin  with 
the  more  esse.  This  conveys  a  livelj'  illustration  of 
such  passages  as  1  Sam.  viii,  11;  2  Sam.  xv,  I.  The 
'  principal  distinction  between  these  private  chariots  and 
those  actually  used  in  war  was,  as  appears  from  tbe 
monuments,  that  in  the  former  the  psrty  drove  him- 
self, whereas  in  war  the  chariot,  as  anicmg  tbe  Greeks, 
often  contained  a  second  person  to  drive  it,  that  tha 
warrior  might  l)e  at  liberty  to  employ  his  weapons  with 
the  more  effect.  But  this  was  not  always  tha  caaa; 
far  In  the  ^ryptlan  monuments  we  ofti-n  see  even  royal 
p:>r4onages  alone  in  their  chariots,  warring  farioasly, 
with  the  reins  lashed  round  Iheii  waist  So  it  appears 
(who  certainly  rode  In  a  «ar-charlot)  drove 


self,  lor  h 


speci 


asses  lad  mules,  and 


therefare 

but  for  «g«a  *Hei  that  period  , 
bare  bock,  ind  guided  the  Hnir 
eT9,  and  probably  the  >hepher< 
gU  rope  iu  a  slip-knot  round  t! 
Imperfect  bridle  witb  only  oni 
To^e  ainong  I  be  Bedouins, 
little  fornildable,  compared  wi 
plels  command  over  tbe  liorae 
covery  of  ■  t™«  bridle.  Thii 
introdaced  by  cbariot^rlvers.  and  thi 
vsU-conitrnoled  harneufi,  rein>,  and 
very  early  E|<yptian  mom 


obtained  by  tbe  dl>- 


In  flgbtinK  fVom 
cbariota  great  dexterity  wu  shown  by  tbe  wirrinr,  not 
only  in  handling  bis  weaponB,  but  alao  in  ileppinK  ant 
upon  the  pole  to  the  horses'  abDuldets,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  attain  bis  enemies;  and  tbe  charioteer  was  an 
importoot  person,  aomolimea  eqnal  in  rank  to  tbe  war- 
rior himself.  Both  the  kingdoma  of  Judah  and  Israel 
had  war-cbariota,  and,  from  the  cape  of  king  .loatab  at 
Jie  battle  of  >[egidda,  it  ia  clear  they  had  alaa  travel- 
ling vebielea,  for,  being  wounded,  he  quitted  his  flght- 
Ing.cbariat,  and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  commo- 
dious, he  «a>  brought  to  Jarnsalem  (2  Chmn,  thit, 
!-().  Cbariota  of  var  continued  to  be  used  in  StTia  in 
the  Ume  of  tbe  MkCcabee  a  (-2  Mace,  xiii,  6),  and  In  Brit- 
ain when  Cnaar  invaded  the  Uland  (BeU.  GaU.  iv,  39). 
In  the  prophecy  of  Nahnm,  who  was  of  tbe  tint  ca|)- 
tivity,  and  residen((if  not  bom)  at  Elkoah  in  Assyria, 
there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots,  sufQ^ted  doulitleiia 
by  tbeir  frequency  before  bis  eyes  In  the  streets  of 
Ninereh  and  throughout  the  Assyrion   empire.      In 

gives  a  particular  and  animated  description  (ii,  W)  of 
tbsir  action  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city : 


former  aide  position,  was  made  square  Instead  of  ronnd. 

The  ctni  were  moni  highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and 

inlaid  with  Taloable  woods  and  metals,  and  pjuitcd. 

embroidered  honsings.  In  whirl   ' 


J  to  decorate  their  necks  and  forehead* 
(Layard,  Nincrek,  ii,  B68.  8B(i ;  Nitimk  and  Babslom, 
p.  341.  687,  603,  618;  lion.  q/'ATit.  U  aeries,  pi.  24; 
camp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  SO).  Chariots  used  for  other  pur. 
poses  than  that  of  war,  especially  In  hunting,  were 


With  the  fire  of 


g  steel  sr 


also  found  sculptured  on  tbe  Assyrian  monaments,  u 

at  circasianaliy  carts  for  the  transportatioD  of  per- 

"Therr'ap'?^rl.''nM''is''™lif'i)^hM,  '  sons  or  bngitOKO. 

Ai  the  JlgliialDga  sill  ibey  luili.  The  Per-ian  art,  as  appears  from  the  gcu'pttire*  ■' 

Abundant  Illustrations  of  this  passant  o«ur  on  tha    Persepalia,  and  also  at  Kojaunjlk,  >ho»s  great  almU 

recently  discovered  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Baby-    l-nty  to  the  Assj-nan  j  but  the  procewmn  »|we»™ied 

Ion.     They  are  minutely  described  by  Layard  (.Viiw- 


Tbe  earlier  A  wyrlan  war- 
harness  did  not  differ  esaentinlly  from  the  Egyptian. 
Two  or  three  persons  atood  in  tbe  car,  but  tbe  driver  is 
■omerimee  represented  aa  standinc  on  the  near  side, 
while  a  third  warrior  in  the  tbariol  held  a  shield  to  pro- 
Ttae  car  ap- 


had  6  apokes 


rehadcIosiK 


Tbe  war-chaiiot  w  I 


processions  carried  the  royal 
umbrella,  A  third  horse,  like  the  Grfvk  vapijopoc, 
was  generally  attached  (Layard,  ffiaefi,  ii,  B50).  In 
later  time*  the  third  horse  was  laid  aHde,  the  wbeeU 
were  made  higher,  and  had  8  ipoki 
the  car,  to  which  tbe  qniTer  was 


at  tbe  form, 
of  12  spnk-. 


with  wheels 
while,  from  the  sculptarea  at  the  latter,  it 
the  Elamitea,  or  Persians. beaides  cbariota 
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ccatuninj;  two  perMnfi,  vblch  mm  Mmetiiiij 
Ly  fcur  hoTMs,  lucd  ■  kind  of  c»rt,dr«wn  b 
gle  male  or  more,  contisting  of  a  atage  on  bi|{li 
callable  of  holding  five  or  six  pcnons,  of  wboir 
Tpr  ut  on  ■  low  stool,  witb  bla  lega  lun)(ing 
tide  of  the  pole  (lu.  xxli,  G ;  EhIe.  xxlii,  24 ;  nee  Aen- 
nph.  Cyrap.  iv,  3,  1;  ii,  22;  Niebafar,  Vogagr.  ii,  11)6; 
Chsrdia,  Voyas*,  vii,  !&7,  pi.  lix  ;  Uyard.  Nin.  f  Hab. 
p.44',149;  01eariu>,7VaRi>,p.  302).  Cbsriots  anned 
witb  scythei  (Sppara  ipmavhfopi',  Xen.  Aniii.  i,  7, 
10)  may  perbaps  be  intendi^  by  the  "  chariou  of  iron" 
of  the  Canaanilea ;  Ihej  are  mentioned  as  part  of  tbe 
eqnlpmeatof  ADtiocbiu(3  Mace,  xiii,  2),  and  of  Uariiu 
(Diod.  Slc.ivii,58:  Appian,  «yr.S2).  Xenophon  men. 
torn  ■  Penian  chariot  with  «  polei  and  S  honei  (fir 
rop.  vl,  4).  The  Peniuo  cuatom  of  ucrilicing  honei 
to  the  San  (Xen.  Crn>-  "!'<,  3, 12).  »«na  to  ban  led 
to  ollbrin^  of  chariota  and  horacs  Ibr  tba  ume  object 
among  the  Jawii>b  monurcbs  who  fell  into  idoUny 
(Eiek.  Till,  17 ;  2  Kin^  «>i,  11 ;  tc«  P.  delU  Valle,  p. 
265).     See  Waoos. 

Mot  very  dilliennt  ttom  the  Persian  chariot  i*  one 
reprewDted  on  a  coin 
found  at  Babylon,  bnt 


Ancient  Qreek  Chariot. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romanii,  chariota  w 

■t  all  tJm«  for  purposeii  of  war,  and  tbe  cbar 

of  tlH  "  Isthmun  Gamea"  were  eapecially  fair 

.Smith'a  DKt.  of  Ctau.  Antiqmli),  s.  v.  Curru 


Among  tbe  part*  of  wheel-carriagea  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  are :  1,  tbe  tckfti,  ^^"itt  (ppkm',  Enod. 
xW,  26,  etcji  alto  ifbl  (sUsaT,  lu.  xrvili,  S8)  or 


|K>^»  OoW,  If"-  V,  28;  Eaek,  x,  2,  6;  XXJU,  Mj 
xxVi.lO;  id.  Chidd.  Dan.  vii, 'j);  2,  tbe  n'n,  Sa  (?aA, 
1 1  Klnga  vii,  33;  Eiek.  i,  18);  3,  tbe  iptka,  0-"pEn 
\  (ckitluiuJdm' ,  1  Kinga  vi,  33);  1,  the  kuh,  B^-)l£n 
I  (ehiikikurim',  1  Kingi  vii,  S3) ;  6,  the  r.ifc,  -p  (^  7 
Kings  vii,  82,  SS).  To  hamm  (.voke)  the  boraee  oi 
other  animals  hi  deaifHiated  by  nnK  (okv-'.  Gen.  tM, 
23;  lSiini.vi,7j  1  Kinga  sviii,  H),  or  Dr^  (raiban', 
Mic.  i.  13);  also  3=^  (rutoA',  Hoa.  i,  11)' which  prop- 
erly »ignifie»  to  nA'or  dHrt.     See  Wheel. 

The  word  chariiits  IB  aomctimca  used  tiguratively  for 
hoets  or  armiea  (Pea.  Ixviii,!;-  2  Kinga  vi,  17);  und 
Elijah,  by  his  prayers  and  couneel*,  and  power  with 
God,  wai  "tbe  chariot  of  Israel,  and  thfl  banemen 
Ihenor'  (2  Kinga  ii,  12;  see  Roeb,  Le  aa-ru  Itraelit, 
Baati.  ilSO),  inaamoch  ba  he  did  more  for  them  tiiaii 
Blithe  chariotetheycould  master  (Pia.x][,7;  Iia.  iU, 
1).     See  Wan. 

The  term  "chariot"  ia  likewiae  naed  poetically  in 
Scriptnre  to  designate  the  rapid  agencies  of  God  in 
nature  (Paa.  civ,  3;  Uviii,17;  I«i.livl,15!  Hab.iii, 
8). 

Captains  nr  Cuariots  (Exod.  xv,  4)  mit;bt  he 
snppoaed  to  denote  the  officer  or  officers  who  had 
charge  of  tbe  churiot  fiircea,  but  the  literal  meanini;  ia 
mounted  f«n(mcn(0'"3'"iri).    This  passage  seems  ob- 

frotn  an  Ki^'pti 
tomb    (the     " 
aeium   of  Thebes), 
nearly  or  quite  as 

aboTe-cited  passage 
relates,  famishes  a 
key  to  thii  other- 
wise  difficult   ex- 


whom  are  prepared      Aneli 

third  manages  the  horses  (con:pare  the  large  cvt  above 
of  the  Aaiyrian  chariot).  They  were  probably  select- 
ed for  their  valor,  and  perhaps  formed  by  themselves 
a  distinct  divi>ion  of  the  armv,  aud  each  had  its  dis- 
tinct officer  (Eiod.  xiv,  7).     See  Caftainh. 

fnme-wurk  on  which  tba  cherubim  rented,  end  one 
pattern  of  which  might  resemble  the  body  of  a  char- 
iot (1  Chron.  xxviii,  IH).     See  Chbbcb. 

CHAKinT-crnES,  cities  specially  designated  fiir  stor- 
ing tbe  chariots  of  war  during;  tiis  time  of  peace,  ea 
magazines  and  arsenals  of  modern  times  are  used  (2 
Chron.  i,  14).     See  Citt. 

CHARiOT-iroBSES,  sBch  at  were  peculiarly  fitted,  by 
siie,  spirit,  docility,  or  apccial  training,  for  aen'ice  in 
chariots,  as  carriiige.  draught,  and  saddle  horsca  of  later 
daya  (2  Kings  vii,  14).     See  lloRsc. 

Chariot-man,  the  driver  or  charioteer,  or  perfaapa 
an  officer  who  had  charge  of  tbo  chariot  (3  Chron. 
:(Tiii,  33).     See  Drivf-r. 

CHARtOTa  or  Was  (Exod.  xiv,  7 ;  S  Sam.  viii,  4). 
One  cljss  of  carriages  lhu«  denominated  were  used  as 
the  common  vehicles  of  princes  and  generals ;  but  an- 
other formed  the  most  terrible  of  military  engines,  and 
were  employed  in  great  numbers  to  bre^  tbe  enemy'a 
battalions  by  rushing  in  among  them  (1  Sam.  xiii.  S; 
1  Chron,  xviii.  4).  l.ike  other  ancient  carriages,  they 
had  usually  only  ttra  wheel-;  and  iron  hnokx  or  scythes, 
strong  and  sharp,  were  afflned  to  the  extremities  of 
the  axles  on  each  side,  which  made  dreadful  bavoo 
among  the  troops  (Josh,  xi.4    Judg.  Iv,  8, 19).     War- 
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riors  sometimes  fought  standing  on  them,  or  leaping  scarcsir  bo  n'.isapprehended  after  a  careful  pernfal  of 
from  them  upon  the  enemy.  I'ho  chariots  in  the  army  that  important  chapter.  In  popular  usage,  charity  is 
of  Cyrus  were  capacious  enough  to  permit  twenty  men  often  restricted  to  almsgiting,  which  is  only  one  of  its 
to  fight  from  them.  If  we  exu mine  ths  sculptures  of  manifestations.  See  Love.  Christian  ethics  teach 
Egypt,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  that  chant}',  in  this  sen^e  of  love,  is  to  l)e  the  hal)itnal 
Pharaohs  was  in  their  chariots,  an  Egyptian  army  be-  affection  of  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
ing  composed  exclusively  of  infantry  and  bigas,  or  creatures.  Charity  considered,  1.  As  to  its  source,  im- 
two-horsed  chariots,  which  carr}'  the  driver  and  the  plies  a  regenerated  state  of  mind.  2.  As  to  its  txdu^ 
warrior.  In  no  instance  is  an  £.^'ptian  ever  reprc-  nvenett^  shuts  out  all,  1,  anger;  2,  implacability;  8, 
'lented  on  horseback.  Such  palpable  evidence  th&t  revenge;  4,  prejudice;  5,  evil  speaking;  6,  petty  ag- 
the  Eg^^'ptians  did  not  employ  cavalry  is  difficult  to  gressions,  thou.h  legal;  7,  artificial  distinctions, as  its 
veconcilo  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  pursuit  of  limitations.  3.  As  to  its  active  exprtstwn ;  (1)  it  de- 
the  Israelites,  which  expresf:Iy  speaks  of  ''  tlie  horses  lights  in  sympathy,  liberality,  and,  in  general,  in  be- 
and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen"  (Exod.  xiv,  nevolence ;  (2)  it  dictates  and  regulates  worls  ofmer" 
9).  Hcngstenl)erg,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  ,  cy;  (3)  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  only  gtewardi  of  the 
text,  sayji,  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses  (p.  126),    divine  ^'oodness. 

that  ''Mo.<es  dues  not  mention  cavalry  at  all;  that,  {  **A11  spiritual  gifts  are  surpassed  by  charity,  which 
according  to  him,  the  Egyptian  army  is  composed  only  ,  alone  puts  on  them  the  crown  of  perfection  (1  Cor.  xii, 
of  chariots  of  war,  and  that  he  therefore  agrees  in  a  '  81-xiii,  13).  By  this  we  are  to  understand  not  a  mere 
wonderful  manner  with  the  native  Egyptian  monn-  '  inclination  and  emotion,  however  pure,  or  natural  be- 
ments."     See  Army;  Chariot.  |  nevolence  and  philanthropy, -however  disinterested; 

Chariots  of  the  Sun.  The  ancient  Persians  who  i  but  a  disposition  v  rought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spring- 
worshipped  the  sun  dedicated  to  that  luminary*  certain  >  ing  from  tlie  consciousness  of  reconciliation ;  a  vital  su- 
horses  and  cliariots,  which,  in  allusion  to  his  rapid  j  pernatural  energy,  uniting  nil  the  powers  of  the  soul 
course,'they  consecrated  to  him.  The  kings  of  Judah  with  God,  the  essence  of  nil  love,  and  consecrating 
fell  into  this  peculiar  idolatry.  In  these  chariots,  the  |  them  to  the  service  of  his  kingdom.  Without  this, 
Rabbins  informs  us,  the  king  and  nobles  rode  when  |  even  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  angels  were  but 
they  went  forth  to  meet  the  morning  sun.     The  idola-    *  sounding  brass  or  a   tinkling   cymbal.*     Without 


trous  chariots  of  the  sun  were  burnt  by  king  Josiah 
(2  Kin;,'s  xxiii,  11).     See  Sux. 


this,  the  boldest  prophecy,  the  moft  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  faith  which  could  call  the 


In  the  narrative  of  the  translation  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  j  impossible  into  bein^r,  have  no  abiding  worth  or  prac- 
ii,  11),  it  is  said  "  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  lire,  and  i  tical  importance.  Without  this,  the  other  gifts  would 
horses  of  fire,**  and  a  corrupt  tradition  of  this  miracu-  |  separate,  puss  into  the  service  of  ambition,  and  thus 
Ions  ascension  seems  to  have  been  presented  in  the  ,  ruin  themselves  and  the  whole  church.  Without  this, 
East.  Mr.  Roberts  says,  *'  The  Hindoos  believe  their  !  the  gift  of  tongues  fosters  vanity  and  enthusia.«m, 
supreme  god  Siva  sends  his  angels  with  a  preen  char- !  knowledge  pufiVt  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1-3),  and  the  gift  of 
iot,  to  fetch  the  souls  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  him ;  '  government  degenerates  to  despotism.     As  faith  lies 


and  there  are  occasionally  horses,  l)Ut  at  other  times 
none.  The  holy  king  Tirru-Sangu  (divine  chank)  was 
taken  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  without  the  pain  of 
dying.** 

CHARIOT-RACE,  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 


at  the  bottom  of  all  the  charipms,  and  forms  their  com- 
mon root,  so  also  love  is  properly  not  a  gift  by  itf  elf, 
but  the  soul  of  all  gifts,  binding  them  together  like 
the  members  of  a  body,  making  them  work  in  for  each 
other,  and  directing  them  to  the  common  good.     It 


exercises  used  in  the  Olympic  games  of  the  ancient  maintains  the  unity  of  the  manifold  divine  powers, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  those  from  which  the  victors  !  subordinates  every  thing  individual  and  personal  to  the 
were  held  to  derive  the  greatest  honor.  There  appear  general,  and  makes  it  subf  ervient  to  the  interests  of 
to  be  but  one  or  two  allusions  to  tliem  in  the  New  Tcs-  '  the  I  ody  of  Christ. 

tjmsnt,  and  these  are  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  j  "  For  another  reason,  love  transcends  all  the  other 
In  Cor.  xvi,  9,  the  apostle  refers  to  his  great  success  in  !  gifts.  It  never  ceafes.  In  the  future  world  the  oth- 
collecting  a  church  at  Ephosus:  **  But  I  will  tarri-  at  or  gifts  will  disappear,  at  least  in  their  present  natnre. 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  for  a  great  door  and  efTectual  ,  The  mysterious  tongues  will  cease  in  the  land,  where 
is  opened  unto  mo,  and  there  are  maiiy  adversaries;"  j  all  understand  tlicm.  Prophecies  will  be  lost  in  their 
alluding,  it  is  thought,  to  the  door  of  the  circus,  which  ,  fulfilment,  like  the  aurora  in  the  moon.  Knowledge, 
was  opened  to  admit  the  chariots  when  the  races  were  •  which  on  earth  is  but  partial,  will  merge  in  immediate, 
to  be  in;  and  ly  the  word  avrixfi/ifvoi,  "adversa-l  perfect  intuition.  Nay,  faith  itf  elf  will  be  exchanged 
ries,**  which  Doddridge  renders  **opp(»ers,**  he  is  sup-  for  sight,  and  hope  for  fruition.  But  love,  by  which 
po3cd  to  mean  antagonists  or  competitors.  In  Colos.  even  here  we  have  fellowship  of  life  with  God  through 
iii,  15,  he  says,  "  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  (iijoa/jti'w,  Christ,  remains  love.  It  changes  not.  It  rises  not 
preside,  as  the  arbiters  or  judges  of  the  games)  in  your  '  out  of  its  clement.  It  passes  not  into  another  sphere. 
heart<«  ;*'  2  Thess.  iii,  1,  '*  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  ,  It  only  deepens  and  expands.  It  can  never  gain  high- 
may  have  free  course  (rp'^x^i  '*»'»)>  and  bo  glorified,"  cr  grounds,  never  reach  another  and  1  etter  form  of 
referring,  as  it  seems,  to  the  applause  of  the  specta-  ,  union  with  God ;  but  only  continues  to  grow  stronger, 
tors;  1  Tim.  iv,  8,  *' Bodily  ererri<e  (yv^vanw,  pym-  fuller,  more  lively,  and  more  blissful  (1  Cor.  xiii,  S- 
nastic  discipline)  profiteth  little,**  alluding  to  the  train-  13).  *  Charity','  scys  Bishop  W«rburton  somewhere, 
ing  of  the  racers;  Heb.  xii,  23,  ''the  general  as.«em-  ,  're^ilates  and  perfectn  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  in 
bly'*  (jravrjyupit^y  crowd  of  attendants).     See  Games,      itself  in  no  want  of  a  reformer.' 

---       .  ,    .  N    •^  N  j»  XV  1     I       "  Hence  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  who  were  in- 

Charisma  (v«pw,m),  (1.)  one  of  the  naineii  hy    ^,.^^,  ^^   ,  ,^^  ,„  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

which  bapt.»n.  wa,  designated  in  the  early  Church ;  „„^  ^^,  J,.  ,h,ri,n,«.  to  rtriyc  after  charity,  above  all. 
(2.)  a  «p.r.tnal  pft.     See  Gifts,  Spirituai.  |  ,,  ^^^  ^;^^^^  ,„^  ,„„,j  p„ei„„,„ift,  theVirdinal  and 

Charity,  one  of  the  three  chief  Christian  graces.  '  universal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  heathenism  had 

The  Gr-^ek  word  riyaxn;,  frequently  rendered  in  the  scarce  the  faintest  notion.      *  Heathenism,*  observes 

authorized  version  /otp,  is  occasionally  translated  r^nr-  Ol^hausen  {Comment,  iii,  p.  r»9^),  'did  not  gel  beyond 

ity,  and  is  so  rendered  throughout  1  Cor.  xiii.     The  ('pu^c*     It  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  dyami.     In 

old  English  word  ^charity  means  //>rr — love  to  God  and  the  Old  Testament  nothing  but  the  stem  ^iiCT}  reignp, 

man,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.     Perhaps  it  Eros,  even  in  its  purest,  noblest  form,  is  but  the  result 

would  have  l»een  better  had  the  word  been  rendered  of  want,  the  longing  for  love,  springing  from  the  coti- 

"love.**      The  meaning  of  the  term  can,  however,  sciousness  that  we  have  not  wh  .t  is  worth  loving. 
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Bat  the  ChrUtian  dyairri  is  the  streaming  forth  of  pos- 
itive love,  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  believer,  so 
that  streams  of  living  water  flow  out  of  him  (John  iv, 
14).*  And  he  comitiends  it,  in  the  mo^t  glowing  and 
attractive  description  ever  uttered  by  tongue  of  man 
or  angel,  in  language  which  come:»  to  the  heart  with 
perpetual  freshness,  like  music  from  the  bowers  of 
eternity,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to  put  beyond  all 
doobt  the  divinity  of  Christianity  and  its  infinite  supe- 
riority to  all  other  religions.  *  And  now  (in  the  pres- 
ent earthly  life  of  Christians)  abideth  faith,  hope,  char- 
ity, these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  churity'  " 
(Schaff,  Apostolical  Church,  §  12iJ).  See  also  Watson, 
Theo!.  IiuUtuitM,  pt.  iii,  ch.  iv ;  Fellowes,  Body  of  The- 
ology,  ii,  64,  etc. ;  Barrow,  Works,  vol.  i,  ser.  27,  28 ; 
Fletcher,  Works  (N.Y.  ed.),  iii,  156  sq. 

Charity,  Brothers  of  (called,  in  Italy,  Fate  hen 
frateUi;  in  France,  Freres  de  It  Charite;  in  Spiin, 
Brothers  of  IlospUality),  a  Romanist  order,  founded  in 
1540  at  Seville,  by  the  Portuguese  Johannes  a  Deo,  for 
nursing  the  sick  and  reforming  immoral  females.  In 
1572  Pope  Pius  V  confirmed  it,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  it  then  limited  itself  to  serving  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  of  all  nations  and  religions.  In  1580 
it  had  a  number  of  institutions  in  France,  Itdly,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  both  Indies,  and  other  countries.  In 
1617  it  was  received  into  the  number  of  regular  orders 
b^'  adopting  the  solemn  vows.  In  1619  the  brethren 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  in  1624  they  received  all  the  privileges 
of  the  mendicant  orders.  Among  the  hospitals  of  the 
order,  those  of  Milan,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Vi?nna, 
Prague,  are  especi:illy  celebrated.  The  number  of 
honses  amounts  at  present  to  over  a  hundred,  in  Itily, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  North 
asd  South  America.  See  Helyot,  Ordres  Religieux, 
vol.  il ;  Fehr,  Geschichte  der  Mdnchsorden,  ii,  80  sq. 

Charity,  Sistera  of,  called  also  Daughters  of 
Christiak  Charity  (Sceurs  or  FiUes  ds  ia  Chariti), 
or,  from  their  dress,  Gray  Sisters  {Sours  grisfg), 
a  community  of  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcli 
for  nursing  the  poor  and  the  sick,  founded  in  1()20  at 
Obatillon,  in  France,  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  aided  by 
Hadame  Louise  de  Marillac  le  Gras.  The  rule  which 
Vincent  gave  to  his  community  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  1668,  whereupon  the  community  spreul 
so  rapidly  that  by  1683  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 

houses  were  establish- 
ed. Until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
they  remained  almost 
entirely  confined  to 
France,  where  their  la- 
bors were  interrupt- 
e<l  by  the  Revolution. 
After  a  few  years  thev 
were  permitted  to  take 
them  up  again,  and  in 
1807  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of 
the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon. Since  that  time 
they  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  all  French 
governments.  In  1827 
they  nursed  in  France 
145,000  sick  persons 
and  120,000  children, 
which  number  has 
since  considerably  in- 
creased. Since  1815 
they  have  rapidly  established  themselves  in  all  states 
In  which  monastic  orders  are  not  forbidden.  Several 
states,  as  Prussia  and  Baden,  which  exclude  most  of 
the  monastic  onlers,  have  made  an  exception  in  ftivor 
of  the  Sistera  of  Charity.     Since  184S  they  have  been 


Sifter  of  Charity. 


admitted  into  all  the  German  states  except  Saxony. 
In  all  Germany  thay  had,  in  1858,  establishments  in 
194  places,  with  al>out  2000  meml)ers.  Spain  promised 
to  admit  them  in  the  Concordat  of  1851.  Thev  estab- 
lished  themselves  in  Portugal  in  1857,  but  were  ther>^, 
as  also  in  Brazil,  severely  attacked  by  the  Liberal  par- 
ty, and  mobbed  by  the  populace.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  called  to  Russia  by  the  government  of  Al- 
exander I  r,  and  they  have  penetrated  even  into  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  Turkey  they  conduct  several 
lai^Iy- attended  schools.  They  are  also  found  in 
many  of  the  missions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  in  several  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  United  States  they  were  estal.lished  in 
1809  by  Elizabfth  8eUm  (a  pervert  from  Prots.<tunt- 
ism),  with  a  distinct  rule,  which  is  stUl  followed  in  the 
dioceses  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Halifax. 
The  houses  in  the  other  dioceses  have  abandoned  Mrs. 
Seton's  rule,  and  have  united  with  the  French  order. 
In  1852  there  were  38  houses  under  the  charge  of  tho 
sisters  in  different  purts  of  the  United  States,  and  tli3 
number  of  sisters  was  420.  This  number  has  since 
considerablj'  increased.  In  the  diocese  of  New  York 
alone  there  are  now  about  250  sisters,  having  under 
their  care,  besides  the  parii^h  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  female  a8\  lum,  and  an  in- 
dustrial school.  Their  mother-hoose  is  at  Fonthill,  cu 
the  Hudson  Eiver,  near  Yonkers. 

Numerous  other  communities  of  women  have  be<^n 
established  on  the  same  plan,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
rule.  The  most  important  amcmg  them  is  the  congre- 
gation of  St.Carolus  Borromoeus,  so  called  because  they 
chose  Borromeo  as  their  patn>n.  Their  mother-house  is 
at  Nancy,  France ;  and  in  1845  the}'  counted  70  houses, 
with  about  700  members.  Another  was  founded  in  1808 
in  Westphalia,  by  baron  Droste  zu  Vischering,  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  counted, 
in  1858,  41  establishments,  with  about  200  sisters. 
The  United  States  have  alfio  a  numlier  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal,  Si^  ters  of 
Charity  of  Nazareth,  Sisters  of  our  I^dy  of  Mercy, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Churity  of  the  Blesped  Vir- 
gin, Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine,  mo^t  of  which 
have  been  founded  during  the  present  century. 

No  monastic  institution  has  spread  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
the  increase  is  still  going  on  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  1862,  the  number  of  establishment!),  as 
far  as  known,  was  1064;  nameh',  947  in  Europe,  80  in 
America,  17  in  Asia,  17  in  Africa,  and  3  in  Australia 
and  Oeennica  (I*.  Karl  vom  boil.  Aloys,  SUttis.  Jahr- 
buch  der  Kirche,  Ratishon ,  1 8(12).  The  n um l>er  of  mem- 
bers of  the  French  order  was  estimated  at  13,000,  and 
that  of  all  the  Sistera  of  Charity  at  28,000. 

^'Conscious  that  celibacv  alone  excites  little  admi- 
ration  in  modern  times,  Rome  has  sought,  by  her 
*  Sisters  of  Charity'  and  by  her  educational  orders, 
to  give  her  female  aristocracy  better  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.  In  England  and  America  the 
female  orders  have  attracted  many  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  softened  many  anti|)athies.  The  associa- 
tion of  unmarried  females  for  such  purposes  will  eve  r 
have  an  attraction  for  romantic  minds;  yet  the  well- 
worked  Protectant  congregations  in  our  cities  send 
out  more  such  sisters  of  charitv  and  educators  of  tlm 
young  than  any  of  the  sisterhoods  of  Rome.  Without 
any  bond  but  the  law  of  love,  and  *  without  observa- 
tion,' because  without  the  dress  and  separation  of 
Rome's  'Sisters  of  Charity,'  thousands  now  do  the 
part  of  Priscilla  or  Dorcas,  yet  take  part  in  all  home 
duties  and  enjoyments,  unconscious  that  they  are  bet- 
ter than  others,  or  that  they  have  attained  a  higher 
perfection  than  their  fathers  and  mothers'"  (Lewis,  Bu 
ble,  Missal,  and  Breviary,  i,  124).  See  also  Fehr,  Ge- 
schichte der  Mdnchsordin,  ii,  3 . 8  sq. ;  Eremites,  Der  Or- 
den  der  hamUterzigen  SchtDCsiem  (Schaffhausen,  1844)  ; 
Methodist  Quarterly  Retiew,  Jan.  18^9,  art.  v. 


CHARLEMAGNE 

Chaxleciagae  (Chaiii.rs  I,  or  Iht  Crmt),  Emperor 
af  tbe  West,  wu  Uini  xt  Suli^ur^,  in  Bavtria,  *l>Dut 
749,  and,  joinily  with  bb  Uruthrr  K..rloiiian,  succeeded 
bu  r^tlier,  Fepin-le-Bref,  In  7GS.  Kurlomun  died  in 
7T1.  and  ChaiUe  became  sole  »iiverei|;n.  Br  hie  wnre 
against  the  Saxone,  the  Lomlianli.  and  the  Saraceoi 
of  Spun,  he  incroaBed  hb  empire  uniil  he  waa  master 
of  the  iMst  part  af  Europe.  Pepin  h.d  (pHiiud  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  pope  and  his  succeetora 
forever.  After  Pe[rtn'i  death,  Diedrich,  tlio  LomLard 
king,  attacked  the  pope  (Adrian  I),  who  applied  to 
Chjriema^ne  Kt  aid.     He  croaxed  the  Aliw  (A.D.  774) 
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le  liishops  of  iiome  and  the  )ihig»  of  I.om- 
bardy  fbrever.  The  eiarchjte  of  Ravenna  was  over- 
thrown, itt  vanquiahed  prince  wus  rent  inUi  Krunce, 
ond  Charlemafnie  procluimed  himaelf  bin^  of  the  Lom- 
liarda.  The  conqueror  visited  Rome,  vhere  it  ia  said 
be  not  onlj  caallrmed  the  granta  which  Pepin  hod 
made  to  ita  bishops,  hut  added  to  them  new  donations. 
By  these  acts  be  opened  a  way  to  the  attainment  of 
an  object  which  Pepin  bad  conteoiplated,  hot  was  nn- 
atile  to  accomplish — be  was  enabled  to  gHin  the  author- 
ilj-  as  wall  aa  la  aasnme  the  title  of  Emperor  of  th3 
Weat.  tn  A.D.  600  be  visited  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo 
III  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title 
ofCaroIns  I,  Cnaar  Augustus.     "Al(hoaj;h  thia  added 


lis  war  Bjainst  the  Lombarda,  whose  kingdam  he 
I  linally  annexed,  was  originally  commenced  at  tbe  in- 
!  stance  of  [he  pope,  whose  power  was  menaced  by  the  in- 
-oads  of  tbeae  liarbarlans.     It  cannot  be  denied,  bow- 
:ver,  that  I'hirlemaKiie  propagated  Chriatjanity  by  tbe 
ISO  of  ''carnal  weapona."     His  "wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate mode  of  administering  baptism  on  tbe  conclu' 
'ion  of  his  campaigns  drew  forth  the  indignant  cxpoe- 
tuUtionaofAlcuin  and  men  of  a  kindrad  spirit"  (Hie 
ir,  Uiaioiu  ia  the  Mid.  Ages,  p.  449).      "  lie  did  not 
ilinv  hia  benefuctioae  tu  the  l.ii-bcipuf  Rome,  but  dis- 
Liuted  Ibcm  among  all  tbe  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
rented  their  wealth,  be  enlarged  their  privileges,  he 
sited  their  dignity,  ha  conflmicd  and  extended  their 
munities.     Bnt  the  motirea  of  hla  lilierality  were 
^h  83  became  a  magnanimous  and  a  benevolent  mon- 
arch.    Superstition  haa  never  been  accounted  among 
any  unfounded  feArs  or  undue  reverence  of 
tbe  eccleiiiaBtical  order;  fri.m  the  former  he  was  per- 
haps moro  nearly  exempt  than  would  have  appeared 
possible  in  so  rude  an  age ;  and  in  hie  transactions  with 
the  clergi-.  even  with  the  pope  himaelf,  he  never  for- 
got, or  ullowed  tbem  to  forget,  his  awn  supremacy. 


nothing  directly  to  bis  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed 
and  increased  the  respect  entertained  for  bim,  such 
was  still  tbe  lustre  of  a  tiile  with  which  were  assocbil- 
ed  recollectiona  of  oil  tbe  greatnos  of  the  Koman  em- 
pire. Nicephorui  I,  emperor  of  Consuntinople.  al«o 
acknowledged  him,  and  between  them  they  lixed  the 
limiU  of  tlic  Edslem  and  Western  empires.  A  pro- 
found staleBinan  and  legislator,  as  well  as  a  succesBfi ' 
conqueror,  he  then  devoted  tbe  remainder  of  hia  life  t 
tbe  intemul  improvement  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to 
the  forlificiiUon  of  its  (VontJers  agoinat  the  invaf-lonH 
of  the  Normans  and  Danes.  In  813  he  named  his  third 
aon,  Louis  (Louia  le  IMbonnaire),  hia  colleafiue  in  the 
empire,  and  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  Jannar;'  28,  614. 
*'  lli«  Inst  days,  after  the  coronation  of  his  son  Louis. 
w~re  occupied  in  correcting  tbe  text  of  the  fourEvan- 
gelists,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Greeks  and  Syr- 
i.ms.  Charlemagne  hod  Innu  shown  a  Rreat  zeal  fbr 
religion;  he  never  failed,  while  bis  health  permitted, 
to  attend  divine  service  daily,  morning  and  evening. 
He  took  great  care  that  tbe  i-ervice  should  l>e  conduct- 
ed with  decorum  and  propriety,  supplied  bin  chapels 
with  abundance  of  vestment*  and  ornament",  and,  l>e- 
ing  perTeclly  instructed  in  the  heat  manner  of  read- 
ing and  rfniiing,  be  corrected  tbe  mode  of  performing 
both;  but  be  himself  never  read  pulilirly  in  church, 
but  contented  himself  with  ainging  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  others.  His  alms  were  not  only  liberally  bestow- 
ed in  bis  own  dorainlotis,  but  on  all  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt.  Africa.  Jemsalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Carthage;  and  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  unlwlieving  princea  with  a  view  to  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  rhristiana  imder  their  dominion" 
(Palmer,  Churrh  nittory,  ch,  xv). 

Charlemagne  was  throughout  bis  reiim  the  champi- 
on of  Cbriatianlly.  He  never  rested  until  tbe  Saxons 
were  not  only  lulijectwl,  bnt  baptiwd,  If  not  Christlan- 
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their  rude  maoneia,  and 
correct  their  vicious  morals.  I.y  Che  more  general  dif- 
fusion and  comprehension  of  the  Christian  truths ;  and 
be  was  willing  alro  to  sow  the  seeds  of  secular  team- 
ing, and  die|>el  tbe  Ignorance  which  oppressed  hia  peo- 
ple" (Waddington,  Charrk  Hiibiry,  ch.  v.).  Ai  a  states- 
man he  favored  the  Church  because  he  considered  it  a 
Bchool  for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and,  while 
addingtothet*mporal  power  of  the  Church,  waa  canful 
not  to  render  it  independent.  He  decided  againft  im- 
age-wuTship,  and  in  hia  Libri  Carolii,i  (A.D.  790,  Elias 
Pbllyra,  1549 ;  Henmann,  Han.  ITSl),  he  set  forth  (in 
opposition  to  the  decixiun  of  tbe  second  Synod  of  Kica» 
of  A.D.  787).  that  "God  could  be  worshipped  only  in 
sinrit."  and  hia  opinions  were  indorsed  by  the  Svnoda 
of  Frankfort  (794)  and  of  Paris  (»i6).  cenFuringAdri- 
un's  treatise  in  fnvor  of  image-worship.  But,  while 
Charlemagne  cnnilemned  imuge-worship  as  iduUtry, 
the  Caroline  liooks  approve  of  the  crucifix,  and  of  rev- 
erence to  the  relics  of  saints,  etc. — Hase.  CA.  HUHtrg 
(N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  178;  Chambers,  Jiluyiepttdin,  t.  v.; 
Heraog.  flfo'-fB.yttoparfie,  vii,  879  sq.;  Gibbon,  Oe- 
eline  and  FaU.  cli.  xlix ;  Neander,  Char^  IIMorg,  iSl, 
|2S5  sq. ;  Sivdim  u.  Aritiim,  IfCA,  Heft  2;  Dippold, 
)  hb<n  Kaii^r  Karl  dri  Groma  (TQb.  1810);  Gaillard, 
//.»/.*-C4nrfeFB09«(pBr.]M9,  Wed.  4  vols.);  Abel, 
Jiihrbfi'h^r  dn/rani.  Utitifi  anlrr  Sari  den  Crcuiia 
(Berlin,  18B6,  vol.  1).     See  Cabolikk  Books. 

Cbarlea  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Sp;.in  (under  the  title  olDon  Carloi  7),  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joaana,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  bom  at 
Ghent.  Feb.  S4th,  15O0,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of 
San  Yuste,  near  Placencia,  in  Estramsdura,  Spain, 
Sept.  Sl't.  ]6S6.  Hia  father  died  when  be  was  only 
six  yearn  of  age,  and  his  grandrathcT  Maximilian  br. 
came  bis  guardian,  and  placed  bim  under  the  care  of 
William  de  Crfv.  lord  of  Chitvrea,  as  governor,  and 
Adrian  of  Ulrrcbt,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI,  as  pre- 

On  the  death  of  bis  grandfather  Ferdinand,  Charloa, 
conjointly  with  hia  mother,  was  acknowledged  as  bis 
Bncces,«or,  and  visited  Spain  in  l.il7,  where  the  con- 
duct of  hia  llemisb  ministers  gave  rise  to  serioua 
troubles.  In  the  year  1619  his  grandfather  MaxU 
milian  died,  and  Charles  became  a  competitor  for 
the  imperial  crown.  Through  the  efforts  of  Fred- 
erick the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  he  was  chosen  over  Francis  I  of  France,  his 
principal  rival.  Jane  ?Rth,  161!<.  This  contest  ripen- 
ed the  jealousy  between  these  iMnng  and  ambitknu 
BDVerekns  Into  an  enniity  which  gave  riae  tofinr 
Tart,  and  coded  only  with  tbe  death  of  Fraooa. 
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Cluurlea  was  crowned  emperor  with  great  pomp  at  Aix- 
U-Ctupelle,  Oct.  22^  1520.  His  first  act  was  to  issue  a 
call  fur  convoking  a  diet  at  Worms  eurly  the  next 
jear,  especially  to  consider  the  means  of  suppressing 
the  new  religious  ideas  awakened  by  the  teachings  of 
Lather.  This  assembly  was  held  April  17-26, 1521, 
and  thither  Luther  repaired  under  a  safo-conduct,  and 
plead  his  cjuse ;  but  an  edict  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  See  Worms.  The  prudent  ac- 
tion of  his  patron,  Fredsrick  of  Saxony,  in  having  him 
taken  to  the  Wartbnrg,  and  the  almost  sovereign  pow- 
er of  the  German  princes,  saved  the  reformer  and  his 
cause  from  the  impending  danger ;  while  the  wars  with 
France,  1521-6  and  1527-9  foroed  Charles  to  *  leave 
the  conduct  of  German  affairs  to  the  established  au- 
thorities, who  were  not  opposed  to  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  who,  instead  of  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  persisted  in  the  demand  for  a  general  council 
*  to  be  held  in  a  German  city.* "  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
1526,  a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles's  brother,  Ferdi- 
nmd,  as  his  representative,  which  left  to  each  state  of 
Germany  the  ri^ht  to  regulate  its  roligious  affUir^, 
which  decree,  according  to  Ranke,  was  the  basis  of 
the  legal  existence  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  At 
a  second  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1529,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  emboldened  by  the  mora  favorable  as- 
pect of  Charles's  aflTairo  abroad,  sought  to  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Reformation  by  a  decree  "  that 
the  Church  should  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  con- 
vocation of  a  council."  This  led  to  the  celebrated 
Prot^M  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  April  19, 1529,  from 
which  the  name  Protestant  arose.  This  protest  was 
not  fiftvorably  received  by  Charles ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  compelled  mod- 
eration on  his  part  until  their  retreat,  when  the  sub- 
ject a«$ain  came  up  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530). 
In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Charles  thut  each 
party  should  lay  before  this  diet  a  statement  in  Latin 
and  German  of  their  opinions,  the  Reformers  presented 
the  Angtburg  Confetsum  (q.  v.),  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  which  was  read  June  25th,  and  produced  so  pow. 
«rful  an  impression  that  many  Roman  Catholic  princes 
inclyied  to  a  milder  judgment  of  the  new  faith. 

No  statement  was  presented  by  the  other  party,  but 
the  emperor  caused  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fession to  be  prepared,  to  which  the  Protestants  replied 
in  the  Apologia  ConfessionU,  also  from  the  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon;  but  this  failed  to  change  the  purpose  of 
Charles,  who,  influenced  by  Campe^^gio,  the  papal  leg- 
ate, issued  a  decree,  Nov.  19,  1530,  condemning  the 
Confession,  and  requiring  its  adherents  to  submit  un- 
conditionally, until  a  future  general  council,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  seven 
months.  The  design  of  the  emperor  to  force  submis- 
sion to  his  will  in  matters  of  religion  was  now  evi- 
dent, and,  to  protect  themselves,  the  Protestant  princes 
and  states  formed  the  "  League  of  Smalcald,"  Feb.  27, 
1531,  and  made  treaties  with  France,  England,  and 
Denmark.  Confronted  by  so  formidable  a  coalition, 
and  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  of  Austria  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman,  Charles  was  forced  to  (rrant  the 
"Truce  of  Nuremberg,"  July  28, 15-J2,by  which  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  allowed  until  the  assembling  of 
a  coandl. 

The  constant  pressure  of  foreign  enterprises,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliation  within  the  empire,  to  ward  off 
outward  dan.^er8,  postponed  for  some  years  the  armed 
conflict  between  Charles  and  his  Protestant  subjects ; 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1544,  considerable  concessions 
were  made  to  them  in  order  to  secure  their  hearty 
support  against  the  French.  But  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Protestants  saw  plainly  that  Charles  pur- 
posed to  compel  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
CoaneU  of  Trent,  then  assembled  by  Paul  III,  and  they 
prepared  to  defend  their  religious  liberties  b}'  arms. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  skill  of  Maurice  of  Susony, 


who  took  the  side  of  Charles,  they  failed  of  success,  and 
were  totally  defeated  at  Muhlberg. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  death  of  Francis  and  Henry 
VIII  had  freed  Charles  from  his  most  powerful  exter- 
nal foes,  and  he  might  now  hope,  aided  by  the  pope 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  compel  religious 
unity  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  he  convoked  a  diet 
at  Augsburg  with  this  view ;  but  after  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  induced  the  Protestants  to  accept  con- 
ditionally the  Council  of  Trent,  the  pope  removed  the 
council  to  Bologna,  and  would  neither  change  the 
place  nor  make  any  concessions  to  the  Protestants. 
This  so  irritated  Charles  that  he  caused  a  declaration 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Pflug,  Holding,  and  Agricola,  called 
the  Interim  (q.  v.),  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice until  a  free  and  general  council — a  plan  which 
plea«ed  neither  party.  But  Charles  was  now  too  pow- 
erful tor  open  resistance.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  how- 
ever,  began  to  form  schemes  for  humbling  him,  and  so 
well  did  he  conceal  his  purposes,  that  he  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  intended  to  com- 
pel the  refractor}'  city  of  Magdeburg  to  receive  the  /»- 
terim.  Having  formed  alliances  with  France  and  oth- 
er powers,  and  provided  fur  the  support  of  his  army, 
Maurice  openly  declared  against  Charles  in  March, 
1552,  and  by  his  rapid  and  successful  movements  ex- 
torted from  the  emperor  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  2, 
1552,  by  which,  together  with  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tive princes,  complete  religious  liberty  was  granted  to 
the  Protestants — ^tenns  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Recess  or  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Sept.  21, 1555. 

The  star  of  Charles  had  now  passed  its  zenith.  The 
consuming  cares  of  a  life  devoted  to  exciting  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  and  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of 
an  excessive  appetite,  not  to  say  gluttony,  had  left 
their  impress  in  failing  powers  and  tormenting  disease  ^ 
and  now  that  he  saw  his  cherished  hope  of  universal 
monarehy  and  an  imperial  throne  for  his  son  fading 
away,  baffled  and  disappointed  by  Fortune,  which  he 
peevishly  djscribed  as  a  woman  who  smiled  on  his 
youth,  but  forsook  him  in  his  age,  he  determined  to 
throw  off  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  pow- 
er, and  seek  in  retirement  ease  of  mind  and  bod}'.  Ac- 
cordingly, Oct.  25th,  1555,  before  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  Netherlands,  convened  at  Brussels  for 
that  purpose,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  those  province?, 
and,  Jan.  15, 1556,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  presence 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  the  crown  of  Spain  to  bis  son 
Philip  II;  and  on  August  27, 1556,  also  the  imperial 
crown,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  set  out, 
Sept  17th,  ]556,  for  his  chosen  retreat,  the  Hierony- 
mite  monaster}'  of  San  Yuste,  where,  by  his  orders, 
separate  buildings  had  been  erected  for  himself  and 
the  few  servants  who  accompanied  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  occupied  in  reli /ions  exercises, 
gardening,  and  mechanical  experiment,  without,  as 
recent  researches  show,  losing  sight  of  the  political 
and  religious  movements  of  the  outer  world. 

He  is  described  as  possessing  dignity  and  elegance 
of  manner,  slow  in  resolving,  but  prompt  to  execute, 
patient  of  every  hardship  but  hunger,  firm  and  self- 
possessed  in  danger,  but  without  the  warmth  of  genius 
or  that  noble  directness  of  character  which  subordi- 
nates selfish  aims  to  the  higher  claims  of  humanity 
and  right.  Though  amiable  in  private  life,  his  inhu- 
man persecution  of  bin  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  his  te.«tamentar}'  directions  to  his  son, 
evince  the  feelings  of  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant  ^  while  his 
course  towards  the  Reformation  in  Germany  proves 
how  readily  his  secret  preferences  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  promptings  of  policy,  when  the  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  plans  demanded  a  show  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  the  newly-awakened  desire  of  the  age  for 
religious  reform. — Herzog,  ReaUEncyklitpddie,  vii,  879 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nnuv,  Biog.  Genfrah,  ix,  269 ;  Heine, 
Briffe  an  Karl  F,  gesdirieben  von  n.  Bdchtvater  (Berlin, 
1848,  8vo);  Sleidan,  Dt  statu  religionism  etc,  Caroh  V 
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CcMare  eommentarii  (Frankf.  1785, 8  vols.  8vo);  Ranke, 
IJatory  of  the  Reformation;  Prescott,  HUtory  tf  Philip 
II  \  Ranke,  History  of  the  Papacy  (2  vols.  8vo,  1851); 
Blotley,  The  JHse  of  the  Dutch  RepubU:-  (8  vols.  8vo,  K. 
Y.  1857) ;  Sismondif  Hittoire  des  Frangais^  18  vols.  8vo 
(Bruxelles,  1849 ;  see  index  in  18th  vol.) ;  Robertson, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V;  Lanz,  Correspondem 
dts  Kaisers  Karl  K(Leipz.  1844-46,  8  vols.);  Kervyn 
de  Lcttcnhove,  Aufzeichmingen  des  Kaisers  Karl  V 
(German  transl.  Leipz.  1862) ;  Gachard,  Correspond,  de 
Charles  Quint  (Brussels,  1859).  Special  works  on  the 
life  of  Charles  V  after  his  abdication  and  retirement 
have  been  written  by  Stirling  {Clois/er  Life  of  the  Km- 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth^  N.  Y.  IJmo),  Gachard  (Rt  trait 
et  Mort  de  Ch.  V  (Brussels,  1854-  55),  Pichot  (Chronique 
de  Charles  V,  Paris,  1854),  and  Migne  (Charles  Quint, 
Paris,  1854). 

Charles  IX,  second  son  of  Ileno'  II  and  of  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  was  lorn  at  St.  Germaln-en-Laye 
June  27, 1550,  and  on  December  5, 1560,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Francis  II.  **  Uis  character  was  a  compound 
of  passion,  acuteness,  heartlessness,  and  cannin.. .  Al- 
though only  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  died,  so 
well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a  love  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  that  he  found  time,  with  her  assist- 
ance and  that  of  the  Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  .«o  hid- 
eously diabolical  that  all  civilized  Europe  still  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1572,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  treacheries  toward  the  Huguenots  which 
disgraced  his  reign.  The  result  was  that  civil  war 
broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  ver}'  threatening  char- 
acter, as  political  malcontents  associated  them>elves 
with  the  Protestants.  Charles  died  May  30, 1574."— 
Chambers,  Encyclopedia^  s.  v. ;  and  a  good  Hrticle, 
with  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  B.,  in  the  English 
Cydopoedia^  s.  v.  Charles  IX.  Sec  Fr^vnce,  Reformed 
Church  uf. 

Charleton,  Walter.  M.D.,  an  English  physi- 
cian, was  born  Feb.  2, 1619,  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  became  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don, president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1689, 
and  died  in  1707.  He  is  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  his  Darkness  of  Atheism  dispelled  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  and  Harmony  of  Natural  and 
Positive  Divine  Imvps  (Lond.  1680,  8vo). — Diirliii)^,  Cy- 
cl'tpadia  li'ihliographica,  i,  637  ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Britannica,  iii,  448  nq. 

Charm  (^nb,  la<hash\  to  wh'sper,  as  enchantors). 

In  Psa.  Iviii,  5 ;  Jer.  viii,  17 ;  Eccles.  x,  11  ("enchant^ 
ment"),  this  word  is  used  to  express serpent-charmng. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  *ian  (che^ber,  strictly  a  confederacy,  i.  e.  with 
spirits  of  the  other  world),  which  is  rendered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  has  a  similar  meaning.  In  other 
pasMges,  although  still  rendered  '* charm,'*  both 
words,  as  is  the  case  also  with  other  terms,  signify  or- 
dinary necromancy  or  conjuration.  That  the  most 
venomous  reptiles  might  l>e  rendered  tame  and  harm- 
less by  certain  charms,  or  soft  and  sweet  sounds,  and 
trained  to  delight  in  music,  was  an  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed very  early  and  universally  (see  Bochart,  flteroz. 
I,  iii,  cap.  6).  Virgil  speaks  of  it  particularly  {.fCn. 
vii,  750);  so  also  Lucan  (Pharsalia).  See  Serpent. 
The  most  famous  serpent-charmers  of  antiquity  were 
the  Psylli,  a  people  of  C^'renaica ;  and  that  theirs  was 
believed  to  be  a  natural  power  appears  from  the  story 
told  by  Pliny,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  try  the 
legitimacy  of  their  new-born  children  by  exposing 
them  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomous  serpents,  which 
dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  them  unless  they 
were  illegitimate.  He  thinks  their  power  re^'idcd  in 
Boro3  peculiar  odnr  in  their  ()ersons  which  the  serpents 
abhorred  (^NaU  Hist,  lib.  vii,  c.  2).  Shaw,  Bruce,  and 
indeed  all  travellers  who  have  been  in  the  Levant, 
(peak  of  the  charming  of  serpents  as  a  thing  frequent- 


ly seen  (see  especially  Thomson,  Zand  and  Bodk^  ii, 
216,  238).  The  much-dreaded  Cobra  di  Capello,  or 
good  Serpent  of  the  Hindoos,  is  capable  of  being  tamed; 
and  the  Malabar  jugglers  have  the  art  of  teaching 
them  to  dance  to  the  inharmonious  and  slow  notes  of 
their  flageolet.  The  serpent  first  seems  astonished, 
then  begins  to  rear  himself,  and  sometimes,  by  a  gen* 
tie  undulatory  motion  of  the  head,  and  with  distended 
hood,  seems  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  notes. 
These  dancing  snakes  are  carried  alout  in  baskets  Ly 
the  jugglers  all  over  India,  and  Mr.  Forbes  states  it  ub 
a  well-attested  fact  that  when  a  house  is  infe^^tcd  with 
these  snakes,  and  some  others  of  the  Colubtr  genus, 
which  destroy  poultrj',  or  with  some  even  of  the  larger 
serpents  of  tiie  boa  tribe,  the  musicians  are  sent  for, 
who  charm  the  reptiles  from  their  hiding-places  to 
their  own  destruction  (Oriental  Memoirs).  It  is  often 
said  that  the  charmer  introduces  his.  tame  serpent?, 
and  that  they  obey  the  accustomed  call,  and  are  ex« 
hibited  in  proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  charmer's  urt. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  instances  are 
known  in  which  there  could  not  have  been  anv  cclln- 
sion  or  contrivance ;  and,  after  the  severest  test  and 
scrutiny',  many  have  l)een  obliged  to  rest  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charmers  do  really  possess  the  physi- 
cal means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their 
lurking-places.  This  is  Mr.  Lane's  conclusion,  who 
also  suspects  that  they  discover  the  presence  of  ser- 
pents by  the  smell,  and  compares  their  attractive  pow- 
ers to  those  of  the  fowler,  who,  by  the  fascination  of 
his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net  (Modem  Egyp- 
ttans").  The  deaf-adder  or  asp  may  either  be  a  ser- 
pent of  a  species  naturally  deaf  (for  such  kinds  are 
mentioned  by  Aviccnna  as  quoted  by  Bochart),  or  on 
account  of  its  uppcaring  to  be  so.  In  either  case,  in 
the  language  of  poetr}',  it  may  be  said  to  stop  its  ear, 
from  its  being  proof  against  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
charmer  (Un.  Presb.  Quart.  RevitiOy  July,  1860).  See 
Divination;  Magician. 

In  modern  usage  the  word  charm  (Lat.  carmen,  a 
song)  denotes  a  spell,  in  a  form  of  words,  generally  in 
verse,  supposed  to  possess,  when  recited,  some  occult 
power,  either  hurtful  or  beneficial.  AVhen  written  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  worn  on  the  person,  charms 
are  to  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.  v.).  See  also  In- 
cantation; Maoic. 

Char'mis  (Xap/iif  v.  r.  XnX/ia'c ;  Vulg.  CAarmi), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  "ancients"  (7rp«r/3t^ 
rfpoi)  or  '*  rulers"  (dpxovrii)  of  Bethulia  (Judith  vi, 
15;  viii,  10;  x,  6).     See  Bethulia. 

Chamel-hoUBe  (med.  Lat.  camarium\  a  place  in 
the  neighlwrhood  of  a  chnrch-3'ard  or  other  ceiuctcry, 
usually  vaulted,  whore  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  which 
the  grave-digger  had  thrown  up,  were  carefully  laid  in 
order.  Afterws.rd.H  a  chapel  was  built  over  it,  where- 
in interment  could  Ite  made,  monuments  erected,  and 
masses  (see  Chantry)  be  sung.  In  this  case  the 
**chamel-houso"  was  a  vault  under  the  chapel.  The 
chapels  of  cathedrals  sometimes  had  such  charnel- 
houses  under  them. 

Charnock,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Nonconformist,  was  born  in  London  in  16*28.  He  re- 
ceived  his  earliest  education  from  his  father,  and  when 
very  young  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  William  5^ncroft.  He  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  minister  in  Southwark,  but  soon  obtained  a  fellow* 
ship  in  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1652  became  aen- 
inr  proctor  of  the  university.  In  1663  he  went  to 
Dublin,  and  hi^  mini<>trv  there  was  eminently  success, 
ful.  AlK>ut  1660,  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he 
returned  to  Engltind,  and  spent  fifteen  3'ears  in  and 
al)out  London  in  study  and  preaching,  but  without  a 
settled  comjrregation  until  al)out  1675.  He  died  July 
27,  1680.  *'His  sermons  constitute  the  chief  of  Ms 
works ;  and  while  on  the  doctrines  they  contain,  being 


CHARRAN  2; 

l^cidcdlj  Cilvinutic,  a  ririety  of  opinions  tn  enter- 
tained, jet  it  i>  anirerwlly  admitted  that  they  are 
diatingiuabed  by  gnmt  oiigmdiity  und  ^niua^  and 
are  well  deaerving  of  tbe  widely -spread  attention 
tbey  have  to  \ciDg  received.  Hli  reasoningi  ate 
nervoua  and  hia  appealu  iffuctini;.  Hii  Judgmer.t 
vaa  HHind,  hi>  tasts  correct,  hia  imagitutiaa  lively, 
his  piety  undiaaembled.  He  waa  gnve  without  Ijeinn 
dnil.  and  per»picnoin  without  being  ireariaonie.  His 
TrfnUtt  on  the  Attributri  of  God  is  acknowledged  to 
Ik  the  but  in  the  En(?liBli  language"  (.lonej).  His 
Workw  were  repuljliabed  in  1816  {ixind.  3  ™U.  8vo), 
vitb  a  life  prefixed,  by  Edward  Fanona.  There  is  an 
A nwrican  edition  of  the  Attramta,  with  a  life  or  Char- 
nock,  by  Symington  (N.  V.  2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  now 
edition  or  his  Workt  Is  now  going  on  at  Edinburgh 
(Nkhob).  1866.  vol!-,  i  V.  8vo.  See  Jonu,  Chriitixm 
Bi  grapkg,  p.  106 ;  Syminfcton,  Clioiee  IForjtt  of  Char- 
iwKk,  nt'iU.  LfiCii.'i.  lamo);  Uiddleton,  Eedei.  Bi- 
ografl^.  Hi,  448 1  Calamy,  JiiMt-caiiformiit'i  Memorial 
(Lend.  1779),  i,laS>Bq. 

Chai'ran  (Xap- 
f^y),  another  mode 
(Acts  TU,  2,  4)  of  An- 
icliciibig  the  name 
Hara!(  (q.  v.). 

CbaTter-booH  (■ 
coemption  of  Ckar* 
(reiw,  i.  e.  CarthuMJn 
bonee)  la  a  hospital, 
chapel,    and     school  - 

tablished  In  1611  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutton. 
It  had  originally  lieen 

tablisbments  by  Hen- 


3  CHASE 

CharuL     Soe  Nettle. 

Cliai«  (lax,  q'nn,  imiM,  etc.).  The  practice  of 
huDting  wild  aniowkls  early  prevailed  sinang  tbe  no- 
made  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxv,  S8 ;  xxvli,  3  sq.),  and  con- 
tinued to  later  timei  to  beBcomii,oncmplo}-ment(Ler. 
ivn,  13 ;  Prov,  sii,  27 ;  Josephua.  War,  i,  21, 18),  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  of  the  game  (Simcb  nxxrl. 


cul  v< 


.  allon 


11;  Lev.  Ji 

ifiii.  Ikrk.;  lii,  ITS  Hi-),  and  also  ibrlho  extermlnutioii 
of  noxious  lieufts  (2  Sam.  xxill,  'iO),  of  both  ahich 
thrre  was  no  lauk  in  Palestine  (see  Darmar,  i,  828  eq.). 
'1  be  means  employed  In  this  punult  were  usually  tbo 
bow  (Gen.  xsvli,  8),  the  Spear  or  javelin  (comp.  Slra- 
bo,  IV,  781),  the  net  <ncn,  irr'a,  niSO  ]  which  was 
likewise  used  for  the  larger  kinds  of  animals,  a*  pi- 
leiXef,  Ibb.  11,  21,  and  even  for  lion!,  Ezek.  xix,  8),  tbo 
sling  (D^ax,  nj,  Cp'lia,  Eccles.  ix,  12 ;  Psa.  xti,  8), 
and  the  pitfall  (pr\^,-  Pnd,  Plin.  x,  M 1  comp.  Ezek. 
xix,  4;  S  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  tlie  lait  evpeciall}'  br  the 
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s  bands, 
linallv  purchased  from 
].oTd  SnlTolk  by  Sir 
Tbomas  Sutton  for 
£13,00<l,  who  endowed 
it  with  the  revenues 
ot  upward  of  20  man- 
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place  where  Barrow 
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lion  (Shaw,  Trav.  152  sq.)*  Compare  the  description 
in  Job  zyiU,  8  sq.  They  do  not  appear  to  hare  bad 
hunting  dogs  (yet  comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  iv,  8,  9),  and  it 
Is  doubtful  if  in  hunting  bkds  they  used  trained  fal- 
cons or  other  species  of  birds  (^lian,  Anim.  viii,  24), 
although  hawks  (Harmar,  iii,  79),  like  hounds  (Odyf, 
xix,  438 ;  Strubo,  v,  215 ;  Philostr.  Icon,  i,  28 ;  Polyb. 
xxxi,  22 ;  Curt,  ix,  1,  81 ;  Plin.  viii,  61 ;  Becker,  Char- 
idea,  i,  389)  were  anciently,  and  still  are  universally 
common  in  the  East  (Shaw,  TraveU,  p.  300 ;  Kampfer, 
Anum.  p.  131).  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  hunting 
scenes  are  frequently  represented  (Wilkinson,  i,  212 
sq.).  Hunting  became  an  aristocratic  sport  (Meurs. 
€id  Ljfcophr,  499)  at  least  in  later  periodiiB  of  Jewish 
history  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  7,  7;  xvi,  10,  3;  see  also 
Pbilo,  ii,  356;  comp.  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sai.  ii,  2,  9). 
Instances  occur  in  which  men  of  strength  overcame 
wild  animals  even  without  weapons  (Judg.  xiv,  6 ;  1 
Sam.  xvii,  35).    (See  Jahn*s  BHU.  A  rcheeol.  §  52.)    See 

NiMBOD. 

The  instruments  and  modes  of  the  chase  are  some- 
times used  figuratively^  to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  ad- 
Tcnuiy,  great  danger,  or  impending  destruction  (Psa. 
ix,  16 ;  Ivii,  6 ;  xci,  3 ;  xciv,  18 ;  cxix,  85 ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
27;  Isa.  xxiv,  17;  xlii,  22;  Jer.  v,  26;  vi,  21;  xvi, 
16;  xviii,  22;  xlviii,  44;  Amos  iii,  5;  Hos.  xiii,  14; 
Luke  xxi,  85 ;  Rom.  xi,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  55).  See  Hukt- 
nro. 

• 

Chase,  Abner,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec. 
11, 1784,  and  died  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 1864. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  22  years  of  age 
he  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  soon  after  received  li- 
cense to  preach.  He  continued  as  an  exhorter  and 
local  preacher  about  six  years,  laboring  very  success- 
fully in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  1810  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  N.  Y.  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  the  Delaware  Circuit.  The  next  year,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Genesee  Conference, 
in  whose  ranks  he  remained,  part  of  the  time  as  super- 
annuated, until  his  death.  Very  few  men  have  served 
the  Church  more  faithfully,  acceptably,  and  usefully. 
— Minutes  ofConf,  v,  419 ;  Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  497. 

Chase,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 
1790.  His  father  being  unable  to  send  him  to  a  clas- 
sical school,  he  began,  unaided,  in  youth  a  course  of 
study  which  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  which  in- 
cluded Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  general  literature  and  theology.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  served  in  several 
laborious  circuits  until  1820,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
In  1828  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sea- 
men of  New  York,  and  continued,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, to  be  pastor  of  "The  Mariners*  Church"  until 
his  death,  July  8, 1853.  He  was  greatly  lieloved  and 
esteemed  both  by  his  own  flock  and  by  the  general 
public. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  vii,  478. 

Chase,  Philander,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  l>orn  at  Cornish,  N.  II., 
Dec.  14th,  1775,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1795.  After  ordination,  he  was  occupied  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  as  a  missionary  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  extending  his  services  to  Utica,  Auburn,  Canan- 
daigua,  and  other  places.  In  1799  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Fishkill.  He  was.  next  appointed  to 
Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  but  returned  to  New 
England  in  1811  to  become  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford, "  where  he  labored  with  great  assiduity,  ac- 
ceptance, and  success.'*  His  thought«,  however,  were 
directed  to  the  "  Great  West,"  and  in  1817  he  journey- 
ed thither,  preaching  as  he  advanced.  In  May,  1817, 
he  presided  at  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 


Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  became  rector  at  Worth- 
ington,  Columbos,  and  Delaware,  and  accepted  also 
the  charge  of  an  academy.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ohio ;  in  1821  he  became  President  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Desiring  to  supply  the  West  with 
an  efficient  ministry,  he  visited  England,  and  raceiTed 
large  contributions  for  education.  About  1826  he  en- 
gaged in  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  CoUege  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Ohio.  This  assiduity  and 
energy  were,  however,  ill  rewarded,  for  **a  stand  was 
taken  by  the  professors  of  Kenyon  Collegre  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  over  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  originator;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  he  resigned  hia 
offices  of  president  and  bishop  of  Ohio."  Being  now  in 
search  of  temporary  repose,  he  selected  as  his  resi- 
dence a  place  in  Illinois,  which  he  named  "The  YaU 
ley  of  Peace ;"  engaged  here,  and  on  the  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  in  missionary  labors,  and  planning  for  hinni- 
self  a  wide  circle  of  visitation,  which  '*  invaded  no 
man's  diocese,  parish,  or  labors."  In  1835  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Illinois,  and  used  similar  expedients 
for  the  interests  of  his  diocese  as  those  which  he  had 
before  adopted  for  Ohio.  He  again  visited  England, 
and  collected  nearly  $10,0G0  for  this  purpose.  In  If  38 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  Jubilee  College,  and  shortly 
after  visited  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  he  received  liberal  contributions.  His 
colleges  were  subsequently  better  endowed,  and  his 
own  circumstances  rendered  eaf  y,  if  not  comfortable ; 
and  thus,  towards  his  latter  end,  "the  smiles  of 
Providence  beamed  on  his  broad  philanthropy  and  in- 
domitable perseverance."  He  died  Sept.  20th,  18^2. 
His  published  works  are :  A  Plea  for  tJie  West  (1826) ; 
The  Star  in  the  WeM,  or  Ktnyon  CoUege  (1828);  De- 
fence rf  Kenyon  CoUegr^  Ohio  (1881);  ReminMeenees : 
An  A  utobiograjjhy,  con.prising  a  History  of  the  principal 
Events  in  the  Author's  L\fe  to  1847  (1848,  2  vols.  8vo). 
— Sprague,  Annals,  v,  ^5H ;  Bp.  Chase's  ReminiecemceM, 
an  Autobiography  to  A.D,  1£^7  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1848). 

Chase,  Squire,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  missionary'.  He  was  bom  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  February  15, 1802 ;  was  converted  at  alwut 
fourteen  ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  in  1822 ;  was  set  oflf  with  the  Black 
Biver  Conference  at  its  organization  in  1836 ;  sailed  as 
mtssionar}'  to  Liberia,  Oct.  15, 1886 ;  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  August,  1887 ;  was  delegate  to  General  Confer- 
ence in  1840;  sailed  again  to  Africa  in  January.  1842; 
returned  to  America  in  May,  1843 ;  and  died  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  jiuly  26,  1843.  Mr.  Cha^e  wa<«  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  natural  amiability,  and  unaf- 
fected piety.  In  the  pulpit  his  *'  commanding  figure 
and  earnest  manner  gave  him  great  advantage  over 
his  audience,  and  his  sermons  bespoke  a  cultivated 
mind  and  diligent  preparation."  He  was  a  good  sci- 
entific and  classical  scholar,  and  a  vigorous  writer. 
As  presiding  elder  he  was  eminently  efficient.  In 
1840  he  published  An  Ejaminntion  of  the  Doctrine,  His- 
tory, and  Moral  Tendewy  rf  Homan  CatltoHc  JttduU 
gencfs.  —  Black  River  Conference  Mtmorial,  p.  60; 
Spr.igue,  Annals,  vii,  664. 

Chaa'eba  (\aotfta,'V\x\g.  Casehd),&  name  among 
the  list  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esdr.  v, 
31),  which  has  nothing  correfponding  to  it  in  Ezra  (ii, 
48)  or  Nehemiah  (vii,  50),  and  is  probably  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  that  succeedint;  it — Gaze&a  (q.  v.). 

Chashznal.    See  Abiber. 

Chasible.    See  Chasuble. 

Chaaidah.    See  Stork. 

Chasidim  (Q*^7'^^^t  i*  ®*  <os^»  comp.  'AeviSaioti 
1 1  Mace,  vii,  13),  a  name  which  among  the  ancient  Jews 
I  was  given  to  all  who  manifested  their  attachment  to 
1  the  Jcwieh  creed  in  some  extraordinary'  manner.    In 
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1  more  special  sense  it  was  given  to  a  sect  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Hellenistic  in- 
numtions,  and  uniting  the  true  believers  by  voluntary 
imposition  of  works  of  supererogation.  In  the  time 
of  Judas  Haccabsus  the  sect  readily  joined  the  great 
leader  of  the  true  Jewish  faith.  The  ebsentiul  princi- 
ples of  the  Chosidim  were  as  follows :  most  rigidly  to 
cbserve  all  the  ritual  laws  of  puritication ;  to  meet  to- 
gether frequently  for  devotion,  carefully  preparing 
themselves  for  it  by  ablutions,  and  wearing  their  phy- 
lacteries Ion  ^er  than  others ;  to  seek  diligently  for  op- 
portunities of  offering  sacrifices  (^Xfdarim,  10,  a) ;  to 
impose  upon  themselves  voluntarily  great  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification ;  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all 
intoxicating  liquors  sometimes  for  several  weeks,  and 
sometimes  for  their  whole  lives ;  and  to  observe,  like 
the  priests,  the  Levitical  purifications  during  tho  time 
of  their  being  Nazarites,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  aK«o 
appears  from  the  Mishna  that  they  frequently  had  all 
things  in  coniimon  (Aboth^  v,  10) ;  that  they  sometimes 
withdrew  alto^ther  from  general  society^  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  contemplation,  and  to  the  studj- 
of  the  written  and  oral  law,  while  others  of  the  sect, 
tiy  pursuing  secular  avocations,  procured  the  common 
means  of  support ;  that  they  would  not  talk  much  to 
their  own  wives,  and  would  not  at  all  look  at  strange 
women.  The  Mishna  states  (5oto,  iii,  7)  that  these 
principles  were  carried  by  some  to  extravagant  ex- 
cesses. In  the  course  of  time  the  association  was  split 
np  into  parties,  those  insisting  upon  the  rigid  observ- 
ance forming  themselves  into  separate  denominations, 
»uch  as  the  Essenes,  etc.,  while  the  moderate  party  re- 
tained the  name  Chasidim.  In  the  Talmudic  period 
(A.D.  200-500)  the  meaning  of  Chasidim  was  on  the 
whole  again  that  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
denoting  those  who  are  pious,  temperate,  mild,  forl)ear- 
in»,  benevolent,  etc.  There  were,  however,  occasion- 
ally zealots  among  them  who  would  not,  for  instance, 
extinguish  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
they  were  an  exception.  In  the  ]X)8t-TaImudic  peri- 
od, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  philosophical  school 
appears  to  have  understood  by  the  term  those  who 
possessed  simple  piety  in  contradistinction  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  Sjuraites  claimed  the  name  for  those 
who  eamestl}'  strove  to  know  God  as  he  is,  and  only 
gave  it  to  their  spiritual  heads.  The  German  and  French 
Khools  also  fixed  so  high  a  standard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Chasid  that  few  except  the  Rabbins  could 
attain  it.  In  these  schools  it  somewhat  approaches 
the  asceticism  of  the  old  sect,  and  still  more  was  this 
the  case  In  the  Cabalistic  school  representing  the  So- 
har,  in  which  a  rigorous  observance  of  externals  and 
mortifications  is  insisted  upon. 

The  Chasidim  were  reorganized  as  a  special  sect  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Rabbi  Israel  ben-Ellezer 
Baal-Shem  (Od  bra,  "lord  of  the  name"  =^£oi)pyoc, 
a  roan  who  by  words  of  conjuration  and  other  formulas 
knows  how  to  exercise  a  power  over  the  visible  and 
invisible  world),  also  called  Beaht,  Z3isr:i,  from  the  in- 
itials of  3i:3  03  bra.  Baal-Shem  made  his  public 
appearance  about  1740  in  Tlusti,  in  the  district  of 
Czartkow,  from  whence  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Medzibose,  in  Podolia.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
prophecies  attracted  attention  in  large  circles ;  his 
mode  of  life,  consisting  of  contemplation,  study  of  the 
liook  Sohar,  giving  advice  to  all  applying  for  it,  and 
frequent  washings  in  rivers,  soon  spread  a  halo  round 
him,  while  his  liberal  views  on  the  gratification  of 
sensual  wants,  which  he  declared  to  be  more  conducive 
than  prejudicial  to  true  godliness,  disposed  a  large  num- 
ber to  become  his  disciples.  To  promote  the  separate 
organization  of  a  sect,  his  disciples  circulated  many 
miraculous  reports;  for  instance,  that  his  father  had 
been  visited  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  predict  his  birth, 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  she 
W48  delivered  of  him ;  that,  when  a  vonth,  he  had  vic- 
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toriously  struggled  with  evil  spirits,  etc. — all  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  book  Zddran  "^nar,  published 
in  1815  by  the  grandson  of  Baal-Shem,  K.  Bar  Linz. 
Baal-Shem  and  his  successors  received  tho  name  Za- 
dik  (p^7^)  i*  ^'  righteous),  and  his  fame  attracted  mul- 
titudes of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  Poland,  who  were  de- 
sirous to  submit  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  bo* 
come  members  of  the  sect.  The  following  are  the 
chief  principles  and  tenets  of  the  sect :  1.  The  great 
aim  of  every  Chasid  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion 
with  (nsipan),  or  wedded  to  the  Deity  (nj'^aip  asj^lT), 
who  is  reg««rded  as  a  bride.  This  communion  is  ef- 
fected through  prayer,  and  more  especially  through 
frequent  contact  with  the  Zadik,  or  spiritual  head, 
who  b  espoused  to  God,  and  who,  as  his  delegate 
upon  earth,  can  do  all  manner  of  wonderful  things. 
The  Zadik  is  therefore  the  king  and  supreme  judge 
of  the  community;  has  absolute  power  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds;  is  richly  supported  by 
the  voluntar}'  contributions  of  his  followers ;  the}'  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  him  to  spend  the  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  with  him,  when  the  rich  sit  with  him  at  the 
table,  and  tho  poor  esteem  it  the  greatest  privilege  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  even  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  2.  Revelation  and  the  reward  of  all 
good  works  depend  upon  abtokUefaitk,  which  is  great- 
ly interfered  with  by  research  and  philosophy.  8. 
Miracles  must  be  implicith*  believed  in ;  the  greatest 
devotion  is  to  be  manifested  during  pra3'^er,  and  hence 
shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  singing,  dancing  before 
the  Lord,  etc.,  must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
intrusion  of  profane  thoughts.  4.  Repentance  and 
conversion  are  essential  to  salvation ;  a  man  must  al- 
ways prepare  himself  for  them,  and  never  despair.  5. 
The  Chasid  must  keep  aloof  from  profane  knowledge, 
and  from  the  love  of  mammon,  which  leads  to  unlie- 
lief,  but  worship  God,  even  in  the  performance  of  busi- 
ness. 6.  He  must  be  exceedingly  cheerful,  contented, 
unselfish,  benevolent,  peaceable,  charitable  in  judging 
others,  courageous,  temperate  in  his  dress  and  mode  of 
living,  etc.  In  every  town  or  village  where  ten  Chas- 
idim are  to  be  found,  they  must  meet  separately  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  use  the  Spanish  form  of 
prayer,  introducing  into  it  the  Cabalistic  elements. 

The  Chasidim  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  and  more  especially  from  the  Sohar.  At 
the  death  of  Baal-Shem,  his  three  grandsons,  Bftr  of 
Meseritz,  Mendel  of  Przemislan,  and  Michael  of  Kolk, 
continued  to  govern  the  sect,  which  at  that  time  num- 
l)ered  about  40,000  members,  and  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Poland,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Gallicia,  and 
Palestine,  in  all  of  which  countries  it  still  exists, 
thoutfh  divided  into  several  parties.  Into  Hungary  it 
was  introduced  in  1809,  by  R.  Moses  Dattelbaum,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  that  have  thus  far  belonged  to  the 
sect. 

The  Chasidim  have  published  a  number  of  works  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  1.  A  small  work  called  fit^Sri  {Tradition),  by 
Senior  Salman  Lidicr,  1780,  reprinted  in  KSnigsberg, 
182.3;  2.  rtjsnaxn;!  '^''H^r? -^"nra  (Co/m  of  Love  and 
Truth),  by' R.  "Aaron  the  Levite,  Sklow,  1820;  8. 
niansn  nilVr^  a  book  of  ethics,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  by  R.  Nachman,  1821.  See  Kitto,  Cydt- 
pedii,  i,  476  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop.  ii,  637  sq. ; 
Jost,  GetchichU  det  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  iii,  185 
sq. ;  Ben  CKananjOj  ii,  1, 49, 145, 193 ;  FUrst,  Bib.  Jud, 
i,  74.     Compare  Assioaan. 

Chasil.    See  Caterpillar. 

Chaakuni  bbn-Mai^oach,  a  learned  Jew,  who 
flourished  in  Franco  about  A.D.  1260.     He  vrott  a 

commentary'  on   the  Pentateuch,  usually  styled  "ifcO 

"^S^lptn,  in  which  he  made  large  use  of  the  Midrashio 

literature;  indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  compilatioB 
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from  some  twenty  older  annotaton.  It  was  printed  by 
Bom  berg  at  Venice  in  1524,  foL,  and  again  at  Basle  in 
1606,  and  in  1559  a  carefully  revised  edition,  by  Vitto- 
rino  Eliano,  appeared  at  Cremona,  4to.  It  may  be 
found  also  in  the  BibUa  Magna  of  Moses  Frankfurter 
(q.  v.),  Amst.  1724-27.  —  Kitto,  Cydopadia^  i,  478; 
Font,  Bib.  Jmd.  i,  171. 

CluuMidiin.     See  Chasidxm. 

Chasten ;  chattUey  correct,  (1.)  To  strike  or  afflict 
one  for  his  advantage  and  correction ;  and  to  refuse  or 
despise  chastUement,  or  correction,  is  to  undervalue  it, 
and  be  not  reformed  by  it  (Jer.  ii,  30,  and  vii,  28 ;  Heb. 
xii,  5).  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Chaldseans  was  the  chastisement  of  a  cruel  one ;  it  was 
very  severe,  and  inflicted  by  cruel  instruments  (Jer. 
XXX,  14).  (2.)  To  punish  in  just  wrath  (Lev.  xxvi, 
28).  Thus  the  chctstisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  on 
Christ ;  that  punishment,  by  the  bearing  of  which  oar 
reconciliation  with  God  is  effected,  was  laid  on  him  as 
our  surety  (Isa.  liii,  5).  To  chasten  one's  self  is  to  be 
exercised  before  God  in  self-aliasement,  fastintr,  and 
prayer  (Dan.  x,  12).  The  Scriptures  are  for  correction ; 
by  their  poweripul  influence  they  pierce  a  man  to  the 
heart,  and  make  him  amend  his  evil  courses  (2  Tim. 
ill,  16). 

Chaatity  (Lat.  rastitas),  in  the  Christian  sense,  de- 
notes (1.)  freedom  f^om  impure  thoughts,  desires,  or 
imaginations ;  and  (2.)  abstinence  from  illicit  sexual 
intercoarse.  It  requires  a  control  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  imagination  to  a  degree  which  no  system  of 
morals,  except  the  Christian,  has  ever  succeeded  in  se- 
curing. The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  only  sure 
safeguard  against  evil  lusts.  The  body,  in  Christum 
ethics,  is  *  *  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. ' '  But,  apart 
from  pure  religious  life,  a  strict  morality  may  do  a 
great  deal  toward  securinj^  purity,  if  not  of  heart,  at 
least  of  life.  The  evil  consequences  of  sexual  disor- 
der should  be  taught  in  morals  as  hindrances  to  lust. 
Among  them  is  the  certainty  that  domestic  happiness, 
as  well  ais  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  crim- 
inal, are  endangered  by  it.  Chastity  is  the  noblest  re- 
sult of  pure  morality,  or  of  the  free  mastery  of  spirit- 
ual elevation  and  purity  over  the  natural  instincts ;  it 
protects  liberty  from  sinking  into  subjection  to  the 
flesh,  so  far  only,  however,  as  it  is  the  result  of  virtue, 
not  of  a  natural  indifference  arising  from  temperament. 

The  best  sources  of  chastity  are,  first,  the  true  fear 
of  God,  which  leads  to  avoid  offending  God  by  a  sinful 
misuse  of  the  noblest  force  of  nature,  and  disturbing 
the  divine  law  of  human  reproduction  by  beastly  in- 
dulgences ;  secondly,  education,  inculcating  honesty, 
modesty,  and  morality ;  thirdly,  active  occupation  both 
of  mind  and  body;  fourth,  moderation  in  the  use  of 
drink  and  spices.  Chastity  is  highly  blessed  in  its  re- 
sults, for  from  it  result  the  purity  of  the  soul,  the  lilv 
erty  of  the  will,  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength, 
and  freedom  from  the  difllculties  and  misfortunes 
which  unchastity  entails  on  its  unfortunate  victims. 
It  is  also  the  seal  of  a  high  mind,  a  true  virtue,  and 
a  sincere  fear  of  God  (Mark  vii,  21, 22 ;  Bom.  xiii,  13, 
Let  us,  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day :  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  envj^ng ;  2  Cor.  ri,  4,  6 ;  Gal.  v,  19- 
22 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5,  Deftaud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except 
it  be  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  come  together  again, 
that  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  vour  incontinencv ;  Phil, 
iv,  8;  1  Tim.  iv,  12;  v,  2;  Titus  i,  8;  ii,  5;  *1  Pet  i, 
22 ;  iii,  2,  While  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation 
coupled  with  fear ;  iv,  8,  For  the  time  past  of  our  life 
may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of 
wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idola- 
tries ;  James  iii,  17).  He  who  is  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  wisdom  is  essentially  chaste  (James  iv,  8). 
Those  who  are  Si^'x^  double*minded,  cling  on  the 


one  side  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  other  aspire  after 
heaven.  When  the  heart  is  purified  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  this  duality  ceases,  and  chastity  is  easy. — ^Krebl, 
N,  7*.  Bandwdrierlmch,  s.  ▼. 

Chaauble  (casuloy  a  hut,  the  name  of  the  fh>ck 
worn  by  the  Roman  peasants  in  the  rain),  the  outer 
dress  worn  by  the  priest  at  the  altar-service;  called 
also  pcmula.  It  succeeded  the  old  Roman  toga.  The 
pcmula  was  a  circular  cloth,  with  an  aperture  to  ad- 
mit the  head  in  the  centre,  while  it  fell  down  over  the 
body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it.  It  was  otherwise 
called  ^ivoXiov,  amphib<iUum,  and  planeta,  This^- 
ntdOj  worn  rather  longer  than  common,  was  adopted  at 
an  early  age  for  the  outer  dress  of  the  clergj*.  The 
Romish  Church  has  altered  it  by  cutting  it  away  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The  color  of  the 
vestment  varies  according  to  the  different  festivals  of 
the  Church  at  which  it  is  used.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape.  It  often  appears  on 
the  older  sculptures  and  mosaics,  and  also  in  old  brass- 
es in  Entrland. — Palmer,  Orig,  Liturg,  ii,  809 ;  Hook, 
Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.;  Siegel,  AlterihUmer^  iii,  63 
sq. ;  Hartigny,  Didionnaire  des  Ant'quiUs,  146. 

Chatel,  Du.    See  Du  Cuatel. 

Chatlim  (Q*^^an)  or  Chatnlim  (Q'^^'^cn),  a 
place  in  Palestine  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists  (JIfe. 
nachotk,  86  b),  and  made  by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  178)  to 
be  ^the  modem  village  AUChaiU,  east  of  Ht.  Taljor, 
not  far  fh>m  Jordan,"  where  it  is  marked  as  EUHaHU 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map, 

Chatsir.    See  Leek. 

Channcy,  Charlea,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Tardlcybury,  Hertfordshire,  Kng.,  1592!. 
He  entered  as  student  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  passed  M.A.  in  1617.  He  was  chosen  fellow,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1624,  and,  still  later, 
was  elected  professor  of  Greek.  He  left  the  Univer- 
sity, entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1627  became  vicar 
of  Ware.  He  was  brought  before  Laud  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  "  Book  of  Sports"  in  16*29,  and  in  1685  he 
was  found  guilty  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of 
Church  authority,  but  he  made  a  recantation.  He 
was  afterwards  silenced,  and  came  to  New  England  in 
1638.  About  three  years  he  lived  at  Plymouth,  and 
then  became  pastor  in  Scituate.  In  Noveml)er,  1654, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
station  he  remained  with  honor  until  his  death,  Feb. 
19, 1672.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Latin  and 
Greek  poems,  and  also  of  Retractation  ofChas.  CkastH' 
cy,  formerly  Minister  of  Ware^  in  lUr^ordskire^  urttm 
ten  vyiih  his  own  Hands  before  his  going  to  New  England 
in  1687  (Lond.  1641 ) ;  Tventy-six  tSermons  on  Justifitxs' 
tion  (4to,  1659);  Antlsynodalia  Americana,  and  a  few 
occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals^  1, 110. 

Chatmcy,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  preai- 
dent  Chauncy,  of  Harvard  University  (see  precedini^ 
article),  was  bora  in  Boston  Jan.  1, 1706,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1721,  studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1727.  He  was 
distinguished  for  learning  and  independence,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Univerpalism.  He  died  Feb. 
10, 1787,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  pul>- 
lished  A  complete  View  of  Episcopacy:  —  Seasonable 
Thott^  (opposed  to  Whitfield),  177S  :^The  Fall  and 
its  Consequences,  1785 :  —  The  Benevolence  of  the  Dtity^ 
1784,  8vo :— rAr  Salrat'on  of  all  Men,  1784,  8vo;  an- 
swered by  Edwards,  jun.  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  vol.  i, 
6-279). 

Chauncy,  laaao,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine (son  of  Charles  Chauncy  1st  [q.  v.]),  was  one  of 
the  ministers  ejected  in  1662,  and  afterwards  beoMne 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Andover.  In 
1687  he  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
London,  which  had  previously  been  Dr.  John  Owaa V 
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In  2704  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  was  profess- 
or of  divinity  for  several  years  in  the  Dissenters'  Acad- 
eiuy  in  London.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1712.  Among  his 
writings  are.  The  Divine  Institution  of  CongregaHonal 
Ckmrches: — The  Doctrine  accjrding  to  GodUnets  (in 
catechetical  form ;  Lond.  1737, 12mo) : — XeonomioHum 
unauuked  (Lond.  1692). — Calamy,  NonccnformisW  J/e- 
m,iL,  ii,  517. 

See  SwiiTK. 


Che'bar  (Heb.  Kebar%  1^3,  perhaps  firom  its 

Ungtk  ;  SepL  Xo(3ap),  a  river  in  the  **  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans** (Ezelc.  i,  SJj  i.  e.  apparently  of  Mesopotamia 
(oomp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  15),  on  the  banks  of  which  s<Mne 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  Tisions  (Ezck.  i,  1 ; 
ill,  15,  23 ;  X,  15,  20,  28 ;  xliii,  8).  It  is  common!}*  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Habor  (*li!in),  or  river 
of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were 
removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  cnnjecture,  resting  wholly  upon  the  similar- 
ity of  name,  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  close.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  distinct, 
mf>re  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient 
Chaboras  (modem  Khabour),  which  fell  into  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesium,  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
nAme  of  Chaldiea  is  never  extended  so  far  northward. 
The  Cbebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been 
giren  to  any  ffreat  stream  (comp.  'IDS,  grenf).  Per- 
haps the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  (/T. 
y.  vi,  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  {Pha/eg,  i,  8)  and 
Cellarius  (fieograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Ghebar  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  Nakr  Midchi^  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
— ^the  greatett  of  all  tlic  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia — may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewisih  captives  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channel.  That 
Chaldiea,  not  Upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of 
Ezekiers  preaching,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which 
places  his  tomb  at  Keffil  (Loftus's  Chaidaa,  p.  85).   See 

EZCKIBL. 

Chebel  (^3n,  che'hd;  usually  rendered  in  the 
older  versions  vxpivwfta,  xtpifurpov,  inpixutpov;  re- 
gio^JnnieulusX  one  of  the  singular  topographical  terms 
(q.  T.)  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  language  abound- 
ed, and  which  add  so  much  force  and  precision  to  its 
records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
••  rope**  or  "  cord ;"  and  in  this  sense  it  frequenth*  oc- 
curs both  literally  (as  Josh,  ii,  15,  "cord;**  1  Kings 
XXX,  31,  *'  ropes  ;'*  Isa.  xxxiii,  23,  **  tacklings  ;**  Amos 
TvL,  17,  "line"J  and  metaphorically  (as  Eccles.  xii,  6; 
Isa.  ▼,  18 ;  Hos.  xi,  4).  From  this  it  has  passed — with 
a  cnrioos  correspondence  to  our  own  modes  of  speech 
— to  denote  a  body  of  men,  a  **  band**  (as  in  Psa.  cxix, 
61).  In  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  our  word  "string**  would  not 
l>e  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — **a  string  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place.*'  Further 
it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses,  arising  out  of 
its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii,  10 ;  Psa.  xvili,  4 ; 
Jer.  xiii,  21).  From  the  idea  of  a  measuring-line  (Mic. 
ii,  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a  '^portion**  or  '* allotment'* 
(as  1  Chron.  xvi,  18 ;  Psa.  cv,  11 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  13).  It 
is  the  word  used  in  the  fumlliar  passage  **  the  line$  are 
fiillen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places**  (Psa.  xvi,  6).  But 
in  ita  topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  **  tract**  or 
*' district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Deut.  iii,  4, 13, 14 ;  1  Kings  i  v,  13).  Ito 
propriety  is  illnstrated  by  a  late  traveller  in  those  re- 
gions, who  shows  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  bound- 
miy  of  the  district  (Graham,  in  Camlnidge  Essays^  1858). 
A  comparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken  posses- 
ion of  by  Manasseh — a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph 
— with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe,  and  by  Joshua 
in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and  charjcteristic  frag- 


ment, Josh,  xvii,  5, 14  (A.  V.  "  portion'*),  prompts  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  a  provincialism  in 
use  among  that  large  and  independent  part  of  I»- 
raeL  Or  its  application  to  the  "  rocky  shore  **  of  Ar- 
gob may  be  illustrated  and  justified  by  its  use  (Zeph. 
ii,  5-7 ;'  A.  V.  ♦*  coast  **)  for  the  **  coast  line "  of  the 
Mediterranean  along  Philisda.  In  connection  with 
the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed  in  Josh,  xtx,  29.  See 
Argob. 

Checker  (nsnb,  sebahak\  1  Kings  vii,  17).  The 
original  term,  thus  rendered,  is  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated net'Wark  in  the  context,  and  signifies  a  lattice 
forming  the  heUuttrade  surmounting  the  capitals  of 
columns. 

Chedek.    See  Thorn. 

Chedorla^omer  (Heb.  Kedorlad'mer,  nY^^bnnS ; 

Sept.  XoSoWoyofiiip,  Josephus  XodoXkofiopo^f  Ant.  i, 
9,  1),  a  king  of  Elam,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
with  three  other  chiefs,  made  war  upon  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  re> 
duced  them  to  servitude  (Gen.  xiv,  1  sq.).  B.C.  cir. 
20S0.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold  over  them ; 
in  the  thirteenth  the}*  rebelled ;  in  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  allies  marched  upon  their  countr}% 
and,  after  defeating  many  neighboring  tribes,  encoun- 
tered the  five  kings  of  the  plain  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
He  completely  routed  them,  slew  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  carried  away  much  spoil,  together 
with  the  family  of  Lot  (comp.  Psa.  ex).  Chedorlaomer 
seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  his 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  17).  According  to  Gesenius  {The*, 
Heb.  p.  ()60  b),  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  ^^hand- 
/ul  qfthecmesy  ttom  the  Arabic  hadarOj  handful,  and 
the  Heb.  "^^35,  sAeri/J"  an  etymology'  with  which  FQrst 
(^ffeb,  HandvD.  s.  v.)  coincides ;  but  this  is  little  satis- 
factory. The  name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks 
recently  discovered  in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur- 
mapula.  See  Babylon.  This  man  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  ^'Ravager 
of  the  West."  *'  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his 
legends  has  been  discovered,"  says  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
**  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  iden- 
tification. The  second  element  in  the  name  *  Chedor- 
laomer* is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  '  Kndur-ma- 
pula.*  Its  Bubstitutinn  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter  portion  is 
often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  becomes  Shalman 
in  Hoshea ;  Merodach-lml-adan  becomes  Mardocempal, 
etc.  Kudur-mnpvda  might  therefore  become  known 
as  Kudur  simply.  The  Arabic  epithet  *el-Ahmar,* 
which  means  the  Bed,  may  afterwards  have  l)een  add- 
ed to  the  name,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into 
Laomer,  which,  as  the  ortho^aphy  now  stands,  has  no 
apparent  meaning;.  Kedar  el-Ahmary  or  'Kedar  the 
Reid,*is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  re8eml)lance  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  Chedor- 
laomer, whatever  be  its  true  form,  may  be  a  Shemitic 
translation  of  the  original  Hamite  term  mapuki." 
'*  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  leader  of  certain 
immi-rrant  Chaldiean  Elamites  who  founded  the  great 
Chaldflean  empire  of  Berosus  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  [2l8t]  century  B.C.,  while  Amraphcl  and  Arioch, 
the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought 
under  his  banner  in  the  Srrian  war  as  subordinate 
chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median 
Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  population,  may  have  been 
the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invaded  Chaldaa**  (Rawlinson*s  Herod,  i,  348, 
356. 

Mr.  Stuj'rt  Poole  supposes  that  the  first  invasion  of 
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Palestine  bj  Cbedorlaomer  and  hu  confederates  caused 
the  shepherd-kings  to  leave  the  East  and  settle  in 
Egypt  (//orcB  AUgypt.  p.  150).  1  he  narrative  is  strange- 
ly Ruppo^d  by  Uitzi^  {Pa.  ii,  176)  to  be  a  late  fiction 
referring  to  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Jerusalem  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  5,  and  2  Kings  xviii.  13). 
See,  on  the  other  side,  Tuch  QGems.  p.  808) ;  Bertheau 
(Jsrael.  Geschichte^  p.  217).     See  Elam. 

Cheek  O^V*  ^*chi\  the  jaw,  as  often  rendered ; 
ffiayiitv).  Smiting  upon  the  cheek  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  most  grievous  insult  and 
injury  (Job  xvi,  10;  Lara,  iii,  80;  Mic.  v,  1 ;  Luke  vi, 
29);  and  the  incidental  notices  of  modem  travellers  on 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  exhibit  the  literal  accuracy 
&f  tf  le  language  of  the  inspired  writers.  Lord  V^alen- 
tia,  in  his  Trtwels,  alluding  to  one  of  his  servants,  says, 
**  I)avag6  was  deeply  incensed ;  nor  could  I  do  more 
tiian  induce  him  to  come  to  the  factory  on  business 
while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Pringle  having,  in  one  of  his 
fits  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  sole  of  his  slip- 
per." Sir  W.  Ouseley,  speaking  of  the  Persian  court, 
remarks,  **  When  the  vizir  declared  himself  unable  to 
procure  the  money,  Fathh  Ali  Shah  reproached  him 
for  his  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and,  with  the 
high  wooden  heel  of  a  slipper,  always  iron-bound,  beat 
out  several  of  his  teeth."  Kuberts  remarks  that  the 
Hindoo  can  l>ear  almost  any  thing  without  emotion 
except  slippering — that  is,  a  stroke  with  the  sole  of  a 
slipper  or  sandal,  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his 
foot  and  spit  upon  it:  this  is  dreaded  above  all  af- 
fVonts,  and  considered  as  no  less  ignominious  than 
spitting  in  the  face  or  bespattering  with  dirt  among 
Europeans.  An  angry  man  often  says,  **  I  will  beat 
thy  cheek,  thou  low-caste  fellow." 

The  term  **cAefit-5one,"  in  Psa.  iii,  7,  is  used  figura- 
tively, and  presents  the  Psalmist  surrounded  by  his  en- 
emies as  by  a  herd  of  wild  beasts,  and  denotes  their 
complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  seizing  upon  or 
devouring  tlieir  prey.  In  Joel  i,  6,  the  *^  cheek-teeth'^ 
(rhyik^'O,  meihiiUeoth*^  grinders^  of  locusts  are  com- 
pared  to  those  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

Cheese  (in  1  Sam.  xvii,  18,  abnn  '^S'^nn,  charU- 
tey'  he-chalab\  slices  of  the  [cunlled]  milk;  Sept.  Tpv- 
^a\i6(g  tov  yaXacrof,  Yu\g. /ormellcB  casei;  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  29,  ricd  shtphoih\  acconling  to  the  Rabbins,  so 
called  from  being ^A^tm/ from  the  whey ;  Sept.  Sa^io^, 
YnXf^.pinguesi  in  Job  x,  10,  OJ'^SSi,  gebinah\  coagula- 
ted milk ;  Sept.  rvpo^:}.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  these  terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese, 
for  they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation 
(see  Gesenius,  Thes,  Beb,  p.  25,  526).  It  may  be  ob- 
ser^'ed  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  pre- 
ferred ;  but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding 
to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  con- 
sisting of  coagulated  butt(?rmilk,  which  is  dried  until 
it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground :  the  Arabs 
eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Bnrckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bed- 
ouinSy  i,  60).  It  is  noticeuMe  tliut  the  ancients  seem 
generally  to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both  :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  expres- 
sion for  the  two,  for /3oi''ri»poi'=/^or'c,  n»pf»i',  '*  cheese 
of  kine."  The  Romans  used  cheese  exclusively  (see 
Beroald,  ad  Apulej.  Metam,  p.  26),  while  all  nomad 
tribes  preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper  and  coagulated  milk  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Pliny,  xi,  96.     See  Bctter. 

The  most  important  passage  in  which  this  prepara- 
tion from  milk  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that  where 
Job  (x,  10),  figuratively  describing  the  formation  of 
the  foetus  in  the  womb,  says : 

li  it  not  like  milk  thou  wonldst  pour  me  oat, 
Even  like  cheese  ironldst  curdle  me? 

This  text  alludes  to  that  progressive  solidification 

which  18  common  to  all  cheese,  which  is  alwavs  soft 


when  new,  though  it  hardens  when  it  becomes  old. 
Undoubtedly  the  Orientals  do  eat  curds,  or  curdled 
milk,  but  that,  therefore,  their  cheese  consists  of  cur- 
dled milk  is  not  the  correct  inference.  We  also  eat 
curds,  but  do  not  regard  curds  as  cheese ;  neither  do 
they.  The  other  passages  describe  "cheese"  in  the 
plural,  as  parts  of  military  provision,  for  which  the 
most  solid  and  compact  substances  are  always  prefer- 
red. Persons  on  a  march  would  not  like  to  encumber 
themselves  with  curdled  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  See 
Curdle. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  cheese 
used  by  the  Jews  diflTered  in  no  respect  from  that  still 
common  in  the  East,  which  is  usually  exhibited  io 
small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer,  white  in 
color,  and  excessively  salt.  It  has  no  rind,  and  soon 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  dry,  being,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  keeping'.  It  is  best  when  new  and  com- 
paratively foft,  and  in  this  state  large  quantities  are 
consumed  in  lumps  or  crumbs  not  made  up  into  cakes. 
All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indiflTerent  quality, 
and  the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making  cheese 
the  common  rennet  is  either  buttermilk  or  a  decoction 
of  the  great-headed  thistle  or  wild  artichoke.  The 
curds  are  afterwards  put  into  Fmall  baskets  made  of 
rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then  tied  up  close 
and  the  ncceffar}'  pressure  applied.  (See  Kitto,  Pict. 
Lible,  note  on  1  Sum.  xvii,  19.)     See  Milk. 

There  are  several  decisions  in  the  Mishna  relative 
to  the  pressure  by  which  cheese  was  made  (CAo/t'm,  viii, 
2).  This  proves  that,  as  observed  before,  no  prepanu- 
tion  of  milk  was  regarded  as  cheese  while  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  before  being  sul>jectcd  to  pressure.  In  anoth- 
er place  {A  boda  Sara,  ii.  5)  it  is  decided  that  cheeite 
made  by  foreigners  could  not  be  eaten,  from  the  fear 
that  it  might  po^^sibly  be  derived  ftom  the  milk  of  soire 
animal  which  had  been  offered  in  sccrifice  to  idols.  It 
is  therefore  certain  that  cheese  was  known  to  the  Jews 
(comp.  Philo,  Cpp.  ii,  887;  Otho,  Lex.  Habb.  p.  120), 
t.nd  there  was  even  a  valley  at  Jerusalem  called  the 
Tj/roptxon  (q.  v.),  i,  e.  cherse-mabers^  valley  (<^apay^ 
Tiov  rvpoTTOitiv),  doubtless  from  its  being  occupied  by 
persons  of  this  craft  (Joseplius,  War^  v,  5,  1).  See 
Bazaar.  An  instrument  for  cutting  firm  cheese  is 
even  named  in  the  Mishna  {Shabh.  xvii,  2).  (See  gen- 
erally Ugolini,  De  re  rustica  ret.  llehr.  [in  his  The- 
sour,  xxix],  ii,  15.)     See  Food. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Cambridge  June  161, 
1 514,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  there,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Greek,  then  much 
neglected  in  England.  \^'hen  the  first  professorship 
of  (>reek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by  king  Henry 
VIII,  about  1540,  Cheke  was  appointed  professor.  He 
was  made  tutor  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI, 
but  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  his  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  He  fled  to  the  Continent,  but  was 
arrested  at  Brussels  by  order  of  Philip  II,  and  sent 
back  to  London.  He  abjured  Protet-tantism,  but  this 
act  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  died  in  the  following 
year,  Septemljer  13, 1557.  His  writings  were  ver}*  nu- 
merous and  learned ;  among  them  are  De  Ohitu  Martim 
Buceri  (Lond.  1551,  4to);  De  Prommcitttione  Lmgua 
Grofcat  (BHsil,  1555) ;  Translation  of  Matthew  (from  the 
Greek,  edited  by  Goodwin,  Cambridge).  —  Gen.  Biog, 
Did.  iii,  301 ;  Strj'pe,  Life  nf  Cheke  (Lond.  1706,  8vo); 
Kippis,  Biog.  Britannica,  iii,  484. 

Che'lal  (Heb.  Kelal\  ibs,  completion!  Sept  Xa- 
Xr;X),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Pahath-Moab  who  divorced 
his  Geutile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Esim 
x,  80).     B.C.  468. 

Chelbenah.    See  Galbancm. 

Cherciaa  (XcXriac,  i.  e.  //OUoA),  the  name  of 
three  or  four  men. 
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X.  Th3  father  of  Asadiah  and  ancestor  of  Barach 
(q.  v.),  (Bar.  i,  1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  605. 

2.  A  priest,  son  of  Salom  (Shallum),  and  father  of 
Jojchim  (Bar.  i,  7) ;  evidently  the  Hilkiau  (q.  r.)  of 
the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  yi,  IB). 

3.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Sns.  2,  29,  63).  B.C. 
post  588.  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  HUkiah 
of  Neh.  xii,  7,  or  of  Neh.  viii,  4.  Tradition,  however 
(iiippol.  in  Susctfm.  i,  689,  ed.  Migne),  represents  him 
as  identical  with  the  father  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1),  and 
also  with  the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  8). 

4.  One  of  the  two  Alexandrian  Jewish  generals  of 
Cleopatn  in  her  contest  with  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
ma,  in  which  campaign  he  died  in  Coele-Syria  (Jose- 
ph us,  Ani,  xiii,  10,  4;  13, 1). 

Cheriian  (or,  rather,  OieVatn^  \t\\alo^\  an  in- 
habitant of  a  region  mentioned  (J  udith  ii,  23)  as  ad- 
joining Arabia  Deserta  on  the  north ;  probably  that 
elsewhere  (Judith  i,  9)  called  Chellus  (q.  v.). 

Cheriuh  (Heb.  Keluht/,  sin!|is  [text  ^mis],  v. 
r.  •'H^bs  or  "^il-lbs,  completed  f  Sept.  XiXia  v.  r.  XiX- 
ri'a  and  XtXcci a,  Vulg.  Chfli<m\  one  of  the  '^sons"  of 
Bani  who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Bab- 
ylonian exile  (Ezra  x,  35).     B.C.  458. 

Chel'lns  (X«XAoirc  v.  r.  XcXot'c,  Vulg.  omits), 
named  among  the  places  beyond  (i.  e.  on  the  west  of) 
Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons 
(Judith  i,  9).  Except  its  mention  with  ''Kades'* 
there  is  no  clew  to  its  situation ;  this,  however,  would 
seem  to  locate  it  near  Kadesh-bamea.  Hence  Reland 
(Palati,  p.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chaluza 
(P>'!i^T^\  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa  (q.  v.),  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  geographers.  With  this  agrees  the  subsequent 
mention  of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians"  (i)  XeXAaiwv, 
Yalg.  terra  CeUon\  "  by  the  wilderness,"  to  the  south 
of  whom  were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Judith  ii,  23). 
Movers  (Z^ttchr.f.  Phtloi.  1835,  p.  36)  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Halhitl  (Josh,  xv,  58),  and  that  Be- 
tane,  mentioned  with  it,  Ls  the  same  as  Beth-anoth 
(Josh.  XV,  59). 

Che'lod  (XcXcov^  V.  r.  XAcovX,  Vulg.  omit«,^old 
Lat.  ver.  Ckelleuth,  Syr.  "  ChaldsDans").  "  Many  "na- 
tions of  the  sons  of  Chelod"  were  among  those  who 
obeved  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to  his  war 
with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i,  6);  The  word  is  apparently 
corrupt  (see  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  ffftndb,  in  loc.)*  Simonis 
aaggests  XaXftV,  i.e.  Calnbh,  perh.  Ctesiphon.  Ewald 
(J Jack.  Itr.  Ill,  ii,  543)  conjectures  it  to  l>e  a  nickname 
for  the  Syrian*,  **sons  of  the  mole'*  C^Vn,  choUd'). 

Che'lnb  (Heb.  Kelub\  3!*^3,  a  oa^f,  as  in  Jer.  v, 
37),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  XaXiji.)  1'he  brother  of  Shuah  and  fa^ 
ther  of  Mehb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  11). 
B.C.  appar.  ante  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  XiXoiJ/i)  The  father  of  Ezri,  which  lat- 
ter was  David's  chief  gardener  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26). 
B.C.  ante  1014. 

Chela'bal  (Heb.  Kehbay',  -^a^bs ;  Sept.  XrtXI/3), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  "ii,  9);  elsewhere 
(ver.  18,  42)  called  Caleb  (q.  v.).  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  while  in  this  passage  Jernhmcel  is  stated  to  lie  a 
brother  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10, 
that  the  Jerahmeelltes  were  placed  on  the  '^  south  of 
Judab,'*  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Caleb  (Judg.  i,  16;  1  Sam.  xxv,  3;  xxx,  14). 

Chem^arim  (Heb.  Kemarim',  D^'^'aS,  idol-prtegts). 
This  word  occurs  only  once  in  our  version  of  the  Bi!)le 
(•*  chemarims,*'  Zeph.  i,  4 ;  Sept.  confounds  with  itptiQ 
following);  but  it  is  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  in  2 
Kings  xxiii,  5  (Sept  Xo^iafuft)  ;  Hos.  x,  5  (Sept. 
omits),  where  ft  is  rendered  *'  idolatrous  priests,"  and 
**  priests  ;**  and  In  both  of  these  passages  the  margin 


has  '*  chemarim,'^  According  to  Gescnius  (The$.  Heb, 
p.  693),  the  corresponding  Syriac  word  si^iiies  **  a 
priest  in  general ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  Syriuc 
words  relating  to  divine  worship,  is  restricted  by  the 
Hebrews  to  idol-worship.  As  to  the  etymolo^,  the 
singular  form  ^pS,  ko'mer,  is  properly  blackness,  sad- 
ness, and  concretely,  one  who  goes  about  in  blacky  in 
mourning,  hence  an  ascetic,  a  priests  FUrst  (//^6. 
Lex,  s.  V.)  suggests  a  derivation  from  ^^3  =  'I^M.  in 
the  sense  of  worship,  and  remarks  that  the  title  ch^'ma- 
rim,  although  proper  to  the  peculiar  priests  of  Baal, 
was  also  applied  to  other  idolatrous  priests.  Zeph.  i, 
4,  the  chemarim  are  coupled  with  the  priests,  and  the 
passage  may  signify,  **I  will  destroy  the  chemarim, 
together  with  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  have 
joined  in  the  worsliip  of  idols."  The  priests  who  offi- 
ciated in  the  service  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  called  chemarim  (see  tho  other  passages 
referred  to).  Even  to  this  day  the  Jews  retain  the 
word,  and  apply  it  in  derision  to  Christian  ministers, 
on  account  of  their  black  robes.     See  Baal.. 

Chemnitz  (properly  von  Kemnitz),  Martin,  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Treueubrit- 
zen,  in  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9, 1522.     His  parents  do- 
signed  him  for  an  artisan,  but  he  took  kindly  to  no 
trade,  and  a  distant  relative  (Niemann)  called  him  to 
Magdeburg  (1539),  where  he  spent  three  3'ears  prepar- 
ing for  the  University.     He  was  compelled  by  want 
of  money  to  become  a  teacher  at  Kalbe  in  1542,  and 
at  Wrietzen  in  1544 ;  studied  mathematics  and  astrol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg  in  1545-47;  was  made  rector  at 
Konigsber^,  Prussia,  in  1548,  and  two  years  afterwards 
Ijecame  librarian  of  duke  Albrecht.     He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  became  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  and  the  fathers.     In  the  contniversy 
on  the  doctrine  of  justification  he  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  controversy  so  annoyed  him  that, 
in  1552,  much  against  the  will  of  the  duke,  he  left 
Konigsberg.     He  immediately  after  began  the  scien- 
tific study  of  dogmatics  at  Wittenberg,  attaching  him- 
self closely  to  Melunctlion,  and  lecturing  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    He  became  preacher  at  Brunswick  in  1554, 
and  also  delivered  lectures  there  on  theology,  which 
gained  great  celebrity,  and  were  published  after  his 
death  by  Polykarp  Lyser  (Frankfurt,  1591, 8  vols.  8vo, 
and  often).     His  work,  entitled  Theologioe  Jesuitantm 
pradpua  capita  (Greifsw.  1562),  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversv  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  led  to  his 
writing  the  Examen  condlii  Tridentini  (Greifsw.  1565- 
1573, 4  vols. ;  Frankf.  1707,  fol.\  which  is  still  a  classi- 
cal work  on  the  su  1  >ject.   Aft«r  the  death  of  Melancthon 
he  showed  himself  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  in  1566  b^. 
came  associated  with  Morlin  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrinoB  PnUenicum,  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-liook  of  Prussia.     In  1567,  having  become  super- 
intendent of  Brunswick,  he  prepared  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  I^wer  Saxony.     From  1574  he  exerted 
himself,  irith  Jacob  Andrefi,  to  induce  the  churches  of 
Saxony  and  Suabia  to  adopt  the  Fomiuld  Concordia 
(q.  v.),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  bad  taken  a  lead- 
ing part.     He  devoted  himself  almo.^t  exclusively  to 
this  work,  took  with  AndreA  a  leading  port  in  all  the 
meetings  that  were  held  on  tho  subject,  and  obtained 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  ot  his  conduct  as  by  the  depth 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge.     He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1585,  and  died  April  8,  1586.     Besides  the  above- 
named  works,  he  wrote  also  Repetitio  same  doctrina  de 
vera  prcesentia  corporis  et  sanguittis  Domini  in  coma 
sacra  (Leipzig,  1561): — Die  ftthmehmsten  Jlauptntucke 
der  chtisllicften  Lehre  (Wolfenb.  1569) : — De  diudms  in 
Christo  naturis  (Jena,  1570)  : — Harmonia  evangeliorum, 
completed  by  Leyser  and  Gerhard  (Hamburg,  1704, 
3  vols.  fol.).     Chemnitz   has  been    pronounced  tho 
"first  great  theologian  produced  !)y  tho  Reformation.*' 
Schenkel  (in  Hcrzo^,  cited  below)  says  that  it  wats 
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more  from  the  force  of  circamstances  than  from  bis 
own  theological  tendencies  that  he  appeared  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  party."  On  his  Christologyf 
see  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  198  sq. 
See  also  Lentz,  Dr.  Martin  Kemniiz  (Gotha,  1866) ; 
Hachfeld,  M.  Chemnitz  (Leipz.  1867). 

Che'mosh  (Heb.  Kemosh',  ^rJiQS,  perh.  ntbduery 
or  [as  Ffirst  prefers]  fire-god  f  Sept  Xa/tciic),  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
7, 13, 46).  In  Jadg.  xi,  24  (see  Kraft,  Chamoa  a  Jeph- 
tha  derisus,  Erlang.  1766),  he  also  appears  as  the  ^od 
of  the  Ammonites,  but  not  of  the  Amorites  (as  De 
Wette  states,  Archaol.  p.  328).  Solomon  introduced, 
and  Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  See  Idol- 
atry. With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and 
the  position  which  Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we 
have  nothinfi;  to  record  beyond  doubtful  and  discord- 
ant conjectures.  Jerome  {Comm,  in  Isa.  xv,  2)  idenU^ 
fies  him  with  BaaUPeor  (com  p.  Selden,  De  diis  Syr.  p. 
165,  841);  others  with  BcuU-Zebuby  on  etymological 
grounds  (Hyde,  De  reL  vtt,  Pers.  c.  5) ;  others,  as  Ge- 
sentus  (Thesaur.  p.  693),  with  J/ar«,  or  the  god  of  war, 
on  similar  grounds ;  and  others  (Beyer  ttd  iSelden,  p. 
323)  with  ScUurny  as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh 
having  been  worshipped,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (comp.  Pococke,  Specim.  p.  3U7),  under  the  form 
of  a  black  stone;  and  Maimonides  states  that  his  wor- 
shippers went  bareheaded,  and  abstained  from  the  use 
of  garments  sewn  together  by  the  needle  (see  Calmet, 
Dissertt.  ii,  277  sq.).  This  last  identification  is  favored 
by  the  connection  of  the  name  Chemosh  with  that  of 
Moloch  or  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13), 
and  by  the  sacrifice  apparently  of  children  to  him  (see 
2  Kings  iii,  27).  Hackmann,  however  (^Di*».  de  Che- 
motcho,  Brem.  1730;  also' in  Oelricli's  Opusc.  Jdalor. 
fJalol.  theol.  1, 1, 19  sq.),  makes  the  name  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  royal  deity.  Jerome  (tt^  tup.)  notices  Dibon 
as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.  Euscbius  atrain  (On/>- 
inast.B.  V.  'Ap(va,  i.  e.  'ApiqX)  names  Ariel  (?  ilre-god) 
as  the  chief  deity  of  Ar-Moab  (thence  called  Areopolis), 
and  in  thi^  character  he  is  represented  on  coins  (Eck- 
bel,  Doctr.  Num.  I,  iii,  504).     See  Saturn. 

Chena'Ibiah  (Heb.  Kenadnah^f  *^i^^i  ^*Bm.  form 
of  Canaan^  the  name  of  two  men.  Furst  {Hebr, 
Wdrterb.  s.  v.)  suggests  that  the  prevalence  of  such 
names  as  this,  and  Tarsiah  and  Cu$h  among  the  Benja- 
mites,  indicates  special  connection  by  intermarriage 
with  the  earlier  race ;  the  straits  to  which  this  tribe 
was  reduced  by  its  civil  war  (Judg.  xxi)  may  have 
driven  its  members  to  special  alliances  with  their  Phoe- 
nician neighbors. 

1.  (Sept.  Xavavav  v.  r.  Xavnvci'),  The  fourth 
named  of  the  seven  *'  sons"  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  leading  warrior  apparently 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

2.  (Sept.  Xavadv  v.  r.  Xavavd  and  Xavaavd). 
The  iather  of  the  false  pn>phet  Zedekiah,  which  latter 
encouraged  Ahab  again.«t  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxil,  11, 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xvUi,  10,  23).     B.C.  ante  896. 

Chen'^ani  (Heb.  Kenctm\  "^SSS,  probably  abridged 
from  n'^SSS),  Chenamahf  Sept.  \avavi  v.  r.  Xwvfvi), 
one  of  the  Levites  who  offered  the  public  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fast  at  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity (Neh.  ix,  4).  B.C.  459.  By  the  Sept.  the  word 
**  Bani'*  C^33)  preceding  is  read  vioi  QWe  others  ad- 
joining), as  if  meaning  *'  sons  of  Chenani."  This  read- 
ing is  very  probable,  for  there  Is  not  only  another  Bani 
in  the  verse,  but  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  (180),  and 
six  of  De  Rossi's,  read  "^sas  ''aa,  **  sons  of  Chenani," 
instead  of  3  "^Sa,  *'  Bani,  Chenani"  (for  there  is  no  con- 
junction in  the  original).  The  Pesbito  version  cuvi'm- 
ilateM  the  names  of^  verse  4  to  those  of  verse  5,  omits 
Chenani^  and  in  place  of  it  reads  Peihah'a.     In  the 


omission  of  Chenani,  it  is  supported  by  the  Cod.  Frid^ 
Avgusi  of  the  Sept.,  which  omits  uioj  Xutvtvi  {primd 
mana).  The  Vulgate  and  A.  Y .,  adhering  to  the  Ma- 
soretic  pointing,  insert  **  and.*' 

Chenani'ah  (Heb.  Kenanyah',  ^^333,  eUablithed 
by  Jehovah ;  1  Chron.  xv,  27 ;  Sept.  Xtvevia^  v.  r. 
Xutvivias ;  elsewhere  in  the  longer  form  Keiuaiya^huy 
>n'^}Z^ ;  1  Chron.  xv,  22,  Xtuvevia ;  v.  r.  in  1  Chron. 
XX vi,  29,  Xwvfviav),  a  Levite  of  the  fkmily  of  Izharites 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  29),  and  chief  of  the  temple  singers  (1 
Chron.  xv,  22),  who  conducted  the  grand  musical  8er> 
vices  when  the  ark  was  removed  from  the  house  of 
Obed^dom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  27).  B.C.  1048. 
See  also  Conomiah. 

Che'phar-haSm^monai  (Heb.  Kfphar'  ha-Am- 
monay'y  "^Si^rn  1ES,  village  of  the  Ammonites;  or, 
as  the  margin  corrects,  Kephar'  ha-Ammonah'^  "^C^ 
iiaiSTri,  village  of  [the]  Ammonah,  L  e.  Ammonkis; 

Sept.  Ka0apa^/jova,  but  v.  r.  Kapa^d  Kal  Ki^ipd  ral 
Mov(,  blending  with  Ophni  following ;  Vulg.  vUla  Emo^ 
no),  a  place  in  the  N.E.  section  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(q.  v.),  mentioned  between  Ophrah  and  Ophni  (Jo^h. 
X viii,  24.  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  126)  thinks  it  is  the  ''Am- 
monaC^  (so  be  reads  for '*  Emmaus")  repaired  by  Bar^ 
chides  (1  Mace.  ix,50).  In  the  Onomtxsticon  (s.v.)  it  is 
merely  called  ^^Ammonai  (Euseb.  'ApptMUvia;  Jerome, 
Amonai),  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."  In  the  name  of 
this  hamlet  [see  Caphar-]  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the  long 
ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  higb« 
lands  of  Benjamin.  See  Ammonitb.  Such  a  position 
is  the  modern  A  in  Yebrud,  a  little  east  of  Jufna  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  iii,  79  note). 

Chephi'rah  (Heb.  in  Josh,  always  with  the  art. 
hak-Kephirah',  n'^fiSH,  the  village,  Sept.  Kc^cpa ;  but 
in  Ezra  Ka^apa,  Neh.  Ka^epd  v.  r.  Ka^ipo),  one  of 
the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonitish  Hivites  with  whom 
Joshua  made  the  league  (Josh,  ix,  17 ;  comp.  ver.  7) ; 
assigned  to  the  tril)e  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  26),  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  remnant  of  the  same  tribe  aiter  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neh.  vli,  29).  Schwarz  (Palest. 
p.  127)  thinks  it  is  one  of  *'the  villages  (Kepkiiim, 
D'^'IfiS))  in  the  plain  of  Ono*'  (Neh.  vi,  2).  The  Sa- 
maritan Version,  at  Gen.  xiii,  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by 
Kephrah  (TXy^Z") ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah,  since 
lioth  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in  Josh,  ix 
(comp.  8  with  17),  and  in  the  lifts  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  already  quoted.  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have 
discovered  it  under  the  sc<4rcely  altered  name  of  Kefir 
{Biblioth.  Sacra,  1853,  p.  124\  in  the  mountain  country 
on  tlie  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Aj.ilon  {Litter  Bib.  Res,  p.  146).  The  **exten. 
sive  site  called  KefemU,*'  suggested  by  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  ii,  804),  is  too  far  N.W.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  another  ruined  village,  el-Kefir^  laid 
down  in  this  direction  on  Van  de  Velde't  Map. 

Che'rab  (Heb.  Kertm',  y^'S,  according  to  Geaenius 
a  harp,  but  according  to  FOrst  assodaiion;  Sept.  Xa^ 
pdv),  the  last  named  of  the  four  ^*  sons'*  of  Disbon 
(but  the  Heb.  in  Gen.  has  Di8han),the  Horite  **diike'* 
descended  from  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41). 
B.C.  apparently  cir.  1920. 

Che'reas.    See  CHiSREAs. 

Cherem.  The  vow  thus  called  in  Hebrew  (D*|?n), 
**the  accursed  thing,"  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses, 
nor  does  he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  exprewlona 
it  was  distinguished  from  other  vows,  but  takes  it  for 
granted  all  this  was  then  well  known.  The  species 
of  cherem  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  was  the 
previous  devoting  to  God  of  hostile  cities  against  which 
tbey  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme  severity,  and 
that  with  a  view  to  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  death,  but  also,  acconling  as  the  terms  of  tie 
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row  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ; 
the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of 
the  sanctuaxy;  and  everything  else,  with  the  whole 
city,  burnt,  with  an  imprecation  upon  any  attempt  that 
should  ever  be  made  to  rebnild  it.  Of  this,  the  history 
of  Jericho  furnishes  an  example  (Josh,  vi,  17,  19,  21- 
24.  In  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a  similar  vow 
against  the  king  of  Arad  (Numb,  xxi,  1-3).  See  Ac- 
cursed; Anathema. 

Cher'ethim  (Heb.  KenOdm',  fi'^n';?^,  the  regu- 
lar plural  of  CkerethUe)t  occurs  in  this  form  only  in 
Exek.  zxv,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  5,  in  the  former  of  which 
passages  it  is  rendered  **Cberethims,"  and  in  the  lat- 
ter **  Cherethites.'^  The  only  other  passage  where  the 
Cherethites  are  mentioned  singly  (although  in  a  slight- 
ly different  form  in  the  ori  .nnal)  is  1  Sam.  xxx,  14. 
In  all  these  passages  they  ore  expressly  named  as  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  Pbilistia,  that  is,  PkUistmet. 
The  Sept.  and  Syriac  render  the  word  in  these  places 
hjCreUau;  from  which,  and  the  passages  in  Amos  ix, 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4 ;  Deut.  ii,  23,  the  conjecture  would  be 
Btrong  that  the  Philistines  sprang  from  Crete,  were  it 
certain  that  Caphtor  means  Crete.  See  Philistine  ; 
Caphtor.  For  the  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  see  Cherbthite. 

Cher'ethite  (Heb.  KereiM',  '^f^  jS)  occurs  alone 
only  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  14  (A.  V.  **  Cherethites"),  where 
the  people  so  designated  are  meant.  See  Cheiiethim. 
The  word  is  elsewhere,  and  always  in  the  same  form, 
found  only  in  the  formula,  "  the  Cherethites  ani> 
the  Pelbthites**  C^rbfim  '^ri'iarr,  without  the 
final  0  of  the  plural ;  Sept.  6  Xtpe^i  xai  6  4»f  Ac3<,  but 
V.  r.  in  1  Chron.  6  Xtpii^i  xai  6  4»aAX€^^t ;  Vulg. 
Cerethi  et  PheUth%)^  a  collective  term  for  the  life- 
fruards  (Josephus  trutfiaro^vXaKt^f  Ant,  vii,  5, 4)  of  king 
David  (2  Sam,  viii,  18 ;  xv,  18;  xx,  7,  23 ;  1  Kings  i, 
88,  44;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17).  Prevailing  opinion  (7Vi^ 
mud  Bab,  tit.  Zerach.  p.  18,  ed.  Rabe ;  see  Carpzov  in 
Vgolini  Thetaur,  xxvii,  43*2)  translates  their  names 
**  beadsmen  and  foot-runners."  The  former  word  (from 
r.^3,  haraUiy  to  cu£)  is  used  for  tcoodcuUen  (2  Chron. 

ii,  10),  and  it  might  seem  probable  that  the  Cherethites, 
like  the  lictors  of  the  Roman  dictator,  carried  axes, 
both  as  a  badge  of  office  and  for  prompt  use.  In  the 
later  years  of  David,  their  captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importance  than  the  generals  of 
the  regular  troops.  Just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  prie- 
fect  of  the  pnetorian  guards  became  the  second  person 
in  the  empire.  It  is  evident  that,  to  perpetrate  any 
ramroary  deed,  Benaiah  and  the  guards  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  they  were  strictly  a  body-guard  is 
distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  23.  The  grammat- 
ical form  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  nevertheless  not 
quite  clear;  and  as  the  Cherethites  are  named  as  a 
nation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14),  some  are  disposed 
to  believe  Crethi  and  Plethi  to  be  foreign  Gentile 
names  used  collectively.  No  small  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  2  Sam.  xv,  18 :  **  All  the  Cher- 
ethites, and  all  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gtttites,  six 
hundred  men,"  etc.  If  the  Arst  two  words  were  gram-  | 
roatical  plurals,  like  the  thbrd  (Gittites),  it  is  difficult ' 
to  see  why  final  D  should  be  added  to  the  third,  and  ' 

not  also  to  the  other  two  (yet  see  Gesenius,  Ltkrgeb.  \ 
p.  526).  As  the  word  aU  is  repeated  three  times,  and  | 
64)0  men  is  the  number  intended  the  third  time,  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  must  have  been  reckoned 
by  the  hundred;  and  since  the  Gittites  were  clearly 
foreigners,  all  the  k  priori  improbability  which  some 
have  seen  in  David^s  defending  himself  by  a  for- 
eign guard  fidls  to  the  ground.  His  Gittite  satellites 
are  one  more  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  tyrannical 
principle  already  come  in,  since  equally  among  the 
GreekiB  and  Romans  (Herod,  ii,  152 ;  v,  66,  111 ;  Livy, 
xxzvii,  40),  and  in  modem  Europe,  for  a  princo  to 


trust  the  care  of  his  person  to  foreign  guards  has  ever 
been  looked  on  as  the  most  evident  mark  that  he  is 
keeping  down  his  own  subjects  by  force.  It  would 
seem  that  the  office  of  the  Cherethi  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  Capigis  among  the  Turks  and  other 
Orientals  (see  Lodecke,  Beschr.  dea  turk,  Jieicfu,  p. 
293),  who  are  bearers  of  the  sultan's  orders  for  punish- 
ing any  one,  by  decapitation  or  otherwise  (Le  Bryn, 
y<^Off^  if  1^  8<l' ;  iii  253) ;  an  office  which  is  very 
honorable  in  the  East,  though  considered  as  degrading 
among  us.  It  appears  that  Herod  made  use  of  an  offi- 
cer of  this  description  in  beheading  John  the  Baptist. 
Of  a  like  nature,  probably,  were  the  "  footmen"  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17).     At  a  later  date  they  were 

called  "the  capUins  and  the  guard'*  (D^^^^l  &*^'?^,  2 
Kings  xi,  4, 19 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  27).  It  is  plain 
I  that  these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  Kings  xi,  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  Kings  xiv,  27). 
Similariy  Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
36),  as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii, 
14).  See  Eisner,  in  the  BibHotJi.  Bran,  Nov.  I,  iii,  464 
sq. ;  Schwarz,  in  the  Nov.  MuotU,  lAp$,  II,  i,  95  sq. ; 
Opitz,  De  Davidis  et  Solomoms  taiellitio,  Crethi  et  Pkthi 
(Jen.  1672);  also  in  Crenii  i>wMrt.Atf^.pAt/o/.(Rotterd. 
1692) ;  also  in  Ugolino,  xxvii ;  Iken,  De  Crethi  et  PU- 
thi,  in  his  Diaaert.  phUol.  theol.  p.  102  sq. ;  Elsling,  in 
Winckler's  Afdmadver.  philol,  ii,  382  sq. ;  Lund,  DuM, 
de  Crethi  et  Plethi  (Upsal.  1704) ;  Carpzov,  DUputatt. 
acad.  p.  187  sq.     See  Pelethite  ;  Execotioner. 

Che'rith  (Heb.  Kenth\  n'^'13,  a  cutting;  Sept. 
\o(ipa^\  a  "  brook"  (^ns,  nacKal^  Sept  x^M'^PP^'^^')  i* 
e.  torrent-bed  (the  Arabic  wadtf)  or  winter-stream  of 
Palestine,  in  (3,  not  '*by")  which,  L  e.  upon  whose 
sloping  bank  the  prophet  Elijah  (q.  v.)  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1 
Kings  xvii,  8,  5).     The  words  of  the  passage  give  no 
precise  clew  to  its  position :  **  Get  thee  hence  [i.  e.  ap- 
parently fr(»m  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab 
had  taken  place],  and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (il^'li?.)* 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  of  Cherith,  which  U  facing 
0.??  ^?)  *^®  Jordan.'*      This  last  expression,  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river,  and  not  into 
either  the  Mediterranean  or  Dead  Sea;  for  although 
the  words  sometimes  require  the  translation  "  beyond" 
(as  in  Gen,  xxv,  18 ;  Josh,  xv,  1«),  they  may  also  be 
rendered  *^ towards,"  or  "before  the  Jordan"  (comp. 
Gen.  xvi,  22),  that  is,  in  coming  from  Samaria.     Jo- 
sephus {Afd,  viii,  13,  "T)  does  not  name  the  torrent  (x«i- 
fiappovs:  rf(),  and  he  ssys  that  Elijah  went,  not  *^east- 
waixl,"  but  towards  the  south  (ti't  ra  irpoc  voroi/  fifpy), 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand  (^Ononuuiicon^ 
s.  V.  Xoppd^  Chorath),  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jor- 
dan, where  also  Schwarz  {/'cUest.  p.  51)  would  identify 
it  in  a  Wiu^  AliaSf  opposite  Bethshean.      This  is  the 
Wady  el'Yabis  (Jabesh);  the  other  name,  Benj.  Tude- 
la  says,  is  a  corruption  of  Uad  Ellas  (DK*^bK  1i<\  liin, 
ii,  408,  ed.  Asher).     The  argument  from  probability  is 
but  little  in  favor  of  the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  of  which  region  Elijah  was  indeed  a  native,  but 
where  he  would  scarcely  be  more  out  of  Abab's  reach 
than  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  of  the  rival  king- 
dom of  Judah.     The  only  explicit  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject is  one  mentioned  by  Miirinus  Sanutus  in  1321 
{Gesta  per  Franc,  p.  247),  that  it  ran  by  Phasaclis  (q. 
v.),  Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  (comp.  Reland, 
Palest,  p.  953).     This  would  make  it  the  Ain  Fusail, 
which  falls  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  into  the 
Ghor,  south  of  Kurn  S^irtabeh,  and  al>out  fifteen  miles 
above  Jericho.      This  view  is  supported  b'y  Bachiene 
(^Heilige  Ge  gr,  I,  i,  126-130,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
rative, ii,  310,  311).     The  spring  of  the  brook  is  con- 
cealed under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense 
jungle  (Van  de  Volde,  Memoir^  p.  339).    Dr.  Robinson, 
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on  the  other  hand,  would  find  the  stream  in  the  Wady 
el-Kelt,  behind  Jericho  {Researches,  ii,  288).  This  last 
name  is,  however,  not  greatly  like  Cherith,  yet  the  iden-> 
tifieation  is  perhaps  the  best  hitherto  suggested.  This 
wady  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many  streams  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Jericho,  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge, 
in  which  it  papses  by  that  villa{;e,  and  then  across  the 
plain  to  the  Jotxlan.  It  is  dry  in  summer.  Ko  spot 
in  Palestine  is  better  fitted  to  afford  a  secure  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  than  Wady  el-Kelt.  On  each  side 
of  it  extend  the  bare,  desolate  hills  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judasa,  in  whose  fastnesses  David  was  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  Saul.  The  Kelt  is  one  of  the  wildest  ra- 
vines in  this  wild  re^on.  In  some  places  it  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred  feet  deep,  and  just  wide  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  give  a  passage  to  a  streamlet  (1  Kings 
xvii,  6),  like  a  silver  thread,  and  to  afford  space  for  its 
narrow  fringe  of  oleanders.  The  banks  are  almost 
sheer  precipices  of  naked  limestone,  and  are  here  and 
there  pierced  with  the  dark  openings  of  caves  and 
grottoes,  in  some  one  of  which  proliably  Elijah  lay  hid. 
The  wady  opens  into  the  great  valle}',  and  from  its 
depths  issues  a  narrow  line  of  verdure  into  the  white 
plain ;  it  gradually  spreads  as  it  advances  until  it  min- 
gles, at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  with  the  thick- 
ets that  encompass  Biha,  the  modem  representative  of 
Jericho.  To  any  one  passing  down  ttom  Jerusalem  or 
Samaria  towards  Jericho,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
words  in  1  Kings  xvii,  3,  would  be  at  once  apparent 
(see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  202).  The  Kelt  be- 
ing  near  Mount  Quarantania,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Temptation,  was  a  favorite  resort  for  anchorites 
when  the  example  of  St.  Sal)a  made  that  order  fashion- 
able in  Palestine.     See  Elijah. 

Wady  el-Kelt  is  held  by  Porter  {Hand-book  for 
Syria,  p.  191)  to  be  the  "  Valley  of  Achor,"  in  which 
the  Israelites  stoned  Achan  (Jo^h.  vii,  26),  and  which 
served  to  mark  the  northern  lx»rdcr  of  tludah  (xv,  7). 
Along  the  southern  bank  of  the  ««'ady,  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  pa»s,  ascends  the  ancient  and  only  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  This  he  deems  '^the  going  itp  to 
Adummim,  which  is  on  the  stmth  aide  of  the  river  (xv, 
7).  But  this  identification  would  confound  the  name 
Cherith  with  the  very  dissimilar  one  Achor,  which  lat- 
ter we  know  was  retained  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish 
history.     See  Achor. 

Che^rab  [the  proper  name  is  pronounced  Ke'rub"] 
(Heb.  Kenib';  3*"I3,  etymolyg}'  uncertain ;  Sept.  \i- 
pov(3  V.  r.  \apovi3  and  Xapi'ifi ;  Vulg.  Cherub),  a  place 
apparently  in  the  Babylonian  dominions,  associated 
with  Tel-harsa,  Addan,  etc.,  from  which  some  Jewish 
exiles  returned  with  Zerubbat)el,  who  had  lost  their 
pedigree  (Ezra  ii,  59 ;  Nrh.  vii,  61).  The  true  con- 
struction of  these  names,  however,  would  rather  make 
this  to  he  that  of  a  man  thus  unregistered.  B.C.  536. 
See  Addon. 

Cher'ub  (Heb.  krrub\  3*113,  in  the  sing,  only  in 
Exo<l.  XXV,  19;  2  Sam.  xxii,  li;  1  Kings  vi,  24,  25, 
27;  2  Chron.  iii,  11, 12;  Paa.  xviii,  10;  Ezek.  x,  2,  7, 
9,  14;  xxviii,  14,  16;  Sept.  x«|f>o«''/^)»  plur.  CHER'U- 
BIM   (Heb.  kerubim",  C^nns,  sometimes  n'^3"13 ; 

Sept.  \tpov\Vii  V.  r.  x^povfitifi,  and  so  in  Eccl.  xlix,  8, 
and  Heb.  ix,  5;  Engl.  Vers,  invariably  **chernbims*'), 
the  appellation  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequents 
ly  mentioned  in  Scripture.     See  Skkaph. 

I.  Import  of  the  Name. — The  origin  and  signification 
of  the  word  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Those  who  seek  it  in  a  Shemitic  root  are  still 
divided  in  opinion,  some  deriving  it  from  the  Chald. 
a^3,  herab',  to phugh,  so  that  chervb—  *'  plougher,"  i. 
e.  ox,  urging  the  parallel  between  Ezek.  x,  14,  and  i, 
10;  others  (as  Gussetius,  L.  de  Dieu,  and  ROdiger) 
take  it  by  a  transposition  of  letters  for  31S*|),  rehA', 
q.  d.  divine  '*  beast"  (Psa.  xxiii,  11),  comp.  the  Ara- 
bic harib,  a  shxp  of  transport ;  others  (see  Hyde,  De 


rtUg,  tei,  Pers,  p.  263)  make  it  i.  q.  S'l^lg,  laTKib\ 
*'near"  to  God,  i.  e.  admitted  to  hu  presence;  with 
others  (see  Maurer,  Comment,  in  Vet,  Test,  at  Isa.  vi, 
2)  it  is  equivalent  to  D^3,  huram^  (Arabic  the  same), 
"to  be  noble,'*  i.  e.  chief  (oomp.  straphim);  finally, 
to  pass  over  other  less  probable  conjectures  (e.  g.  Ko- 
senmuller,  Alterthumsk.  I,  i,  181 ;  and  Paulus  ap.  ZCiI- 
I  lig,  p.  31),  the  I'almudists  regard  it  as  the  Chald. 
I  XjaniS,  ke-rubya',  boylike  (see  Buxtorf,  jun.,  JCxerci- 
I  taU.  p.  100 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Babb.  s.  v.).     Gesenius  at  first 
I  proposed  a  derivation  from  the  Syriac  kerub,  strong, 
\  but  afterwards,  convinced  that  he  was  misled  by  an 
I  error  of  Castell  (see  his  Anecdof.  Orient,  i,  66),  he  pro- 
I  posed  a  new  etymology^  a8  =  C^n,  eharam'  (Arabic 
I  the  same),  "  to  prohibit  from  a  common  use,"  to  con- 
j  secrate  {Thesaur.  p.  711),  compare  the  Ethiopic  kin- 
dred  word  for  sanctuary;   so  that  the  signification 
would  he  keeper,  or  guard,  sc.  of  the  Deity  against  ali 
profane  approach.    Others  (e.  g.  Eichhom,  Einleii.  ins 
\  A.T.  iii,  80;  Vatke,  Bibl.  Theolcgie,  i,  S25)  think  tho 
!  cherubim  were  the  same  with  the  ypvjric,  griffins,  of 
the  Oriental  imagination,   guardians  of  the  golden 
mountains;  and  seek  the  root  in  the  Persic  kandt,  to 
grasp  (Tychseu  in  Heeren's  Ideen,  \,  886).     Forster 
even  seeks  an  Eg^'ptian  derivation  of  the  name  {Le 
bysso,  p.  116).     Havcrnick  {Zu  Ezek.  p.  6)  suggests  a 
derivation  from  a  Syriac  root,  meaning  to  c«f  or  carve 
(Keil  on  1  Kings  v,  9);  so  Aben  Esth  says  that 
*' cherub"  is  the  same  as  TVy^.'S,  and  means  any  artisHe 
figure  (Schultens,  Prov.  Sol.  p.  472).     An  early  ety- 
mology makes  it  from  1^3,  ke^ah',  great-as-ii-teere, 
q.  d.  like  Cabeiri=3£oi  dvvaroi  (see  Psa.  cui,  20;  ^u- 
vafiiiQ,  1  Pet.  iii,  22 ;  dpxoi,  Eph.  i,  21 ;  so  Procopinn 
on  Gen.  iii;  Theodorus  in  Gen.  xlvi).    The  oldest  de- 
rivation is  from  2"1  and  ^33,  as  though  it  meant 
*^  abundance  of  knowledge,"  a  meaning  once  univer- 
sally adopted  (I  hilo,  lit.  Mos,  p.  688 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  V,  240,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Origen,  Frag.  Hex.  p.  114 ; 
Jerome  on  Isa.  vi,  2 ;  Dionys.  De  Cal.  Hier.  vii,  96 ; 
Spencer,  De  Lfgg.  Ill,  iii,  1,  etc.).    Hence  the  remark 
of  Aquinas,  **The  name  Seraphim  b  given  from  their 
fervor,  as  belonging  to  love ;  but  the  name  Cherubim 
is  given  from  their  knowledge"  (1, 1,  b.  1087,  ch.  vii). 
Fttrst  {Concord,  p.  671),  followed  by  Delitzsch  {Gen.  ii, 
208),  regards  the  root  as  properly  Shemitic,  allied  to 
the  above  sense  of  grasping  (Sanscr.  ^rv&A,  Engl.  j^n^). 

II.  History  and  Classification. — ^1.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  they  are  mentioned  is  on  the  expulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  Eden  (Gen.  iii,  24),  where  the 
office  of  preventing  man's  access  to  the  tree  of  life  ia 
assigned  to  '^^  cherubim  (Q'^H'^sri,  not  as  in  A.y. 
'cherubims")  with  the  fiume  of  the  wa%'ing  sword.** 
They  are  thus  abruptly  introduced,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  their  shape  and  nature,  as  though  they  were 
too  well  understood  to  require  comments  That  some 
angelic  beings  are  intended  b  obvious,  and  the  attempts 
to  refer  the  passage  to  volcanic  agency  (Sickler,  Idt  em 
zu  einem  Vulkan,  p.  6),  or  to  Uie  infiammable  bitumi- 
nous region  near  Babylon  (Plin.  ii,  109,  etc.),  b  a  spec- 
imen of  that  valueless  rationalism  which  unwisely 
turns  the  attention  from  the  inner  spirit  of  the  narra- 
tive to  its  mere  external  form.  We  might  perhaps 
conjecture,  from  the  use  of  the  article,  that  there  were 
supposed  to  I)e  a  definite  number  of  cherubim,  and  it 
seems  thatybiir  is  the  mystic  number  usually  attached 
to  the  conception  of  them.  As  the  numl>er  four  haa 
special  significance  in  Hebrew  symbolipm — ^lietng  the 
number  to  exprcf^s  the  world  and  divine  revelation 
(B&hr's  Symbolik.  i,  119  sq.) — ^this  consideration  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  word  D17(?^|  there  translated  "on  the  «ast," 
may  signify  as  well  ^^  before  or  on  the  edge  of."  Be- 
sides, 2,^^^,  rendered  by  our  translators  **  placed," 
signifies  properly  '^  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,"  an  ex- 
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pression  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  some  inci- 
dents in  the  after  history  of  the  primeval  family  (Gen. 
iv,  14-16),  seems  a  conclusive  establishment  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle,  in  which  the 
sy  mbok  of  the  Divine  presence  were  manifested,  soit^ 
ably  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  man,  after 
the  Fall,  came  before  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode 
of  worship  he  was  taught  to  observe.  That  consecra^ 
ted  place,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  *Uhe  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,"  there  is  reason  to  believe,  continued 
till  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life ;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  their  form,  from  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians,  could  have  been  easily  transmit- 
ted to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Faber,  Horm  Motaictr^  bk. 
ii,  ch.  vi).  Moreover,  it  is  an  approved  opinion  that, 
when  those  emblems  were  removed  at  the  close  of  the 
patriarchal  dizipansation  from  the  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  ancestors  of  that  patriarch  formed  small  mod- 
els of  them  for  domestic  use,  under  the  name  of  Sera- 
phim or  Teraphim,  according  to  the  Chaldee  dialect 
(Faber,  Origm  of  Pag.  IdoL  i,  256). 

In  like  manner  were  lion-shaped  and  eagle-formed 
^ffins  supposed  bv  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Europe 
(Herod.  iU,  102, 116)  and  India  (Ctesias,  Ind,  p.  12)  as 
guardians  of  the  gold-bearing  hills  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  11); 
and  in  Greek  mythology  (see  Creuzer,  Sgmbolik,  ii, 
(AT)  they  were  sacred  to  the  deities  (e.  g.  Apollo,  Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus).  But  the  cherub  was  anointed  as  a 
divine  emblem  (Ezek.  xxviii,  14 ;  where  some,  how- 
ever, take  ndp^  for  MUS^Q,  in  the  sense  merely  of 
"extended"),  presiding  over  sacred  mountains  blaz- 
ing with  precious  ores  (ver.  16) ;  at  least  the  king  of 
Tyre  is  there  compared  to  such  a  being,  unless,  with 
others,  we  refer  that  whole  description  to  the  cherubic 
forms  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  (see  Henderson,  Com- 
nuni.  in  loc.). 

2.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  cherubim  are  no- 
ticed is  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  provide  the 
famitore  of  the  tabernacle ;  and,  although  he  received 
instructions  to  make  all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it  is  nat- 
*iral  to  suppose  that  he  saw  a  fignra  of  the  chenibim, 
yet  we  find  no  minute  and  special  description  of  them, 
as  is  given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction  of  the 
^urtificers  (Exod.  xxvl,  81).  The  simple  mention  which 
the  sacred  historian  makes,  in  both  these  passages,  of 
the  chembim  conveys  the  impression  that  the  sym- 
bolic figures  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Le- 
vitical  tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  establuhed  in  the  primeval  place  of  worship  on 
the  outskirts  of  Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  informa- 
tion, or  some  other  means,  their  form  was  so  well 
known,  both  to  Bezaleel  and  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous  all  further  descrip- 
tion of  them.  j 

Similar  figures  were  to  be  enwoven  on  the  ten  blue, 
red,  and  crimson  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  i 
xxvi,  1).     The  promise  that  God  would  '^meet  and 
commune  with  Moses  from  betireen  the  t*ro  <Aervbim*^  \ 
(Rxod.  XXV,  22)  originates  the  con.«tant  occurrence  of  j 
tbjt  expression  as  a  description  of  the  divine  abode  and 
presence  (Numb,  vii,  89;  1  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  16; 
Fsa.  Ixxx,  1 ;  xcix,  1,  etc.).  | 

8,  Chembim  after  this  appear  likewise  in  the  theo- 
phantic  descriptions  of  the  prophets  and  inspired  poets  | 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  11),  especially  in  the  remarkable  visions  ' 
of  Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  x).     Yet  then  i 
was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable  figures,  for ! 
Ezekiel  knew  at  once  (x,  20)  the  living  creatures 
which  appeared  in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne  of  ■ 
God,  and  bearing  it  in  majesty  from  place  to  placp,  to 
be  chembim,  from  having  frequently  seen  them,  in 
common  with  all  other  worshippers,  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  outer  sanctuar}*.     Moreover,  as  is  the 
opinioii  of  many  eminent  divines,  the  risionaiy  scene, 


with  which  this  prophet  was  favored,  exhibited  a  traik 
script  of  the  Temple,  which  was  shown  in  pattern  to 
David,  atkd  afterwards  erected  by  his  son  and  success- 
or ;  and,  as  the  chief  design  of  that  later  vision  was 
to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  on  their  return  to  Judfea,  another  temple, 
more  glorious  than  the  one  then  in  ruins,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  as  the  whole  style  and  apparatus 
of  thb  mystic  temple  bore  an  exact  resemblance  (1 
Kings  vi,  20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent  edifice, 
so  the  cherubs  alf  o  that  appeared  to  his  fancy  portray- 
ed on  the  walls  would  be  fac-similes  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  its  ancient  prototype.     See  Temple. 

Still  the  question  arises,  Was  the  shape  already  famil-* 
iar,  or  kept  designedly  mysterious  ?   From  the  fact  that 
cherubim  wen  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains, 
etc.,  of  the  house,  and  fVom  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  idea  might  seem  out  of 
place.     But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  carvings^ 
etc.,  of  the  Temple  had  made  them  popular,  Josephus 
could  not  possibly  have  said  {Ant.  viii,  3,  8),  "  No  one 
can  say  or  conjecture  what  the  cherubim  (x<po(>/3us;) 
actually  were."     It  is  also  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
(chap,  i)  speaks  of  them  as  "living  creatures"  (r.*!^!!, 
^<I>a)  under  mere  animal  forms.    Into  this  description 
in  chap,  x,  14,  the  remarkable  expression,  ^*  the  face 
of  a  cherub,"  is  introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identifica- 
tion of  those  creatures  with  the  cherubim  (v,  20).    On 
the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  word  *^cherab" 
meant  not  only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which 
I  the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but, 
,  further,  some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Eze- 
kiel, being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the 
face  of  a  cherub,"  but  which  was  kept  secret  from 
all  others ;  and  such  probably  were  those  on  the  ark, 
which,  when  it  was  moved,  was  always  covered  (see 
Ark  of  Covenant),  though  those  on  the  hangings 
and  panels  might  be  of  the  popular  device.     What 
this  peculiar  cherubic  lorm  was  is  a  mystery  perhaps 
impenetrable.     It  was  probably  believed  popularly 
to  be  something  of  the  bovine  type  (though  in  Psa. 
xvi,  20,  the  notion  appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded) ; 
so  Spencer  (de  leg.  Hebr.  rit.  iii,  diss.  5, 4,  2)  thinks  that 
the  ox  was  the  forma  pracijitMj  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Exod.  XXV,  18  (Bochart,  I/ierosoic.  p.  87,  edit.  1690). 
Hence  the  "^rolden  calf."     Th"   symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces,  so  as  to  look 
four  ways  at  once ;  was  four-sided  and  four-winged,  so 
as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in  every  direction 
without  turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea  was  proba- 
bly single-faced,  and  with  but  one  pair  of  wings.    Eze- 
kiel adds  also  the  imager}^  of  the  wheels — a  mechan- 
ical to  the  previous  animal  forms.     This  might  typify 
inanimate  nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.     The  additional  sym- 
bol of  being  '*  full  of  ^yes"  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 
See  Creature  (Living). 

III.  Their  Form  and  Character,— If  we  may  tmst  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  tradition,  we  mu8t  sup- 
pose that  they  had  the  faces  of  human  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  assertion  of  Maimonides,  Abarba- 
nel,  Aben  Ezra,  etc.  (Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  v.  Chembim ; 
Buxtorf,  Hist.  Arc.  Fad.  p.  100).  But,  taking  Ezekiel's 
description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  appearance  that 
belonged  in  common  to  all  his  cherubic  creatures  (ch. 
i.  X,  xli),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  com- 
pound figures,  unlike  any  living  animals  or  real  object 
in  nature,  but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nondescript 
artificial  image,  of  the  distinguishmg  features  and 
properties  of  several.  The  ox,  as  chief  among  the 
tame  and  useful  animals,  the  lion  among  the  wild  ones, 
the  ea^'le  among  the  feathery  tribes,  and  man,  as  head 
over  all,  were  the  animals  which,  or  rather  parts  of 
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whidt,  eompoMd  tha' ivmbolicsl  Hgurea.  Each  cher- 
nb  h«d  four  distinct  fecei  on  one  neck — that  of  b  man 
in  froDt,  that  of  a  liao  on  the  n^ht  aide,  and  of  an  ox 
oD  the  left,  whUe  behind  was  the  face  of  an  oaRle. 
Each  had  foor  wings,  the  two  under  ones  covering  the 
lowei  exIremitieB,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  person 
(Heb.  the  feet),  in  token  of  decenc7and  humility,  while 
th«  upper  ones,  spread  out  on  a  level  with  the  head  and 
rhoalden,  were  so  joined  Ingether,  to  the  edge  of  his 
neiithbors',  as  to  form  ■  canopy;  and  in  this  manner 
th-jr  anared  tatber  than  flew,  without  any  vilnatory 
motion  with  their  wings,  throng  the  air.  Each  had 
■truKht  feet  (Heb.  "their  feet  [were]  a  ilrsight  foot," 
Euk.  i,  TX  and  the  piobatiility  ia  that  the  tega  were 
deatilnle  of  any  flexible  jaint  at  the  knee,  and  so  join- 
ed together  that  its  locomotions  must  hnve  been  per- 
formed in  some  nther  way  than  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  walking,  or  lifting  one  foot  after  another.  Bihr 
(wboae  entire  remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and 
oAen  pmfaand)  inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form 
varied  within  certain  limits;  s.  g.  the  chembic  ligura 
might  have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  krX, 
one  or  two  pair  of  wioga,  and  mi^jht  have  the  bovine 
or  leonine  type  as  its  basis,  the  imagery  beinij  niodilied 
to  mit  the  prominenily  intended  attrihnte,  and  the 
highest  forms  of  creature-tielng  expre-ring  1-est  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator  iSyjoboUk,  i,  31:4  eq.>. 
Thus,  be  thinks,  the  human  foim  might  indicate  ppir- 
itualily  (p.  340).  (Comp.  Grotlu)  an  Exod.  xxv,  18, 
and  Heb.  ix.  5.)  Some  useful  hint*  as  lo  the  connec- 
tion of  cbenibic  with  other  mythological  forms  may  be 
foani  in  CreDHr  (Syrnbal.  1,  441.  540). 

It  haa  been  sometime!  ditputed  whether  the  colossal 
ehembim  of  olive  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  with  out- 
spread winga,  touchiDg  in  the  centre  of  the  oracle  and 
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reaching  to  either  wall,  placed  by  Solomon  Id  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  were  substitutes  for  or  addiiiims  lo  the  orig- 
inal golden  pair.     Tbelatteriapnibablythel      '     ' 
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informed  of  the  fart.  All  that  we  leaia  al 
flgures  is  that  thev  each  had  a  botfy  ten  cobila  high  (1 
Kings  V,  2,1),  and  stood  on  Ihtirfat  (2  Chron.  iii,  IS), 
so  that  the  mnnatroua  conception  of  winged  child-faces 
is  an  error  which  sboald  long  ago  have  been  banished 
from  Chriatiun  iconography  (De  Saulcy,  Uitl.  de  FArl 
Judmqat,  p.  25).  The  expreaaion  ''  cheruhims  of  int- 
age  «ork,"  in  2  Chron,  iii,  10  (Cixr?  fitjro,  Sept. 
•pyov  iji  ivXiiiv,  Vnlg,  optre  ilatuario,  Marg..,of  nHUm- 
bU  Korl),  is  very  obscure,  bat  would  prolabty  give 
us  no  ftarthcr  insight  Into  the  subject  (Dorjin,  Dt-pen 
Zamn'm  In  Ugolini  Tkit.  viii,  No.  6) ;  but  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  If,  19,  we  learn  that  David  had  given  U>  Solo, 
mon  a  model  for  theae  flgurea.  which  are  there  called 
"the  charict  -^the  cherubim"  (Vulg.  guadrigit  cheru- 
bim). We  are  not  to  enppose'froni  this  thnt  any 
wheels  anpported  the  figures,  but  we  miiA  take  '^  cher- 
ui>iin"  in  apposition  to  "  chariota"  CBertbeau,  ad  loc). 
The  same  phrase  Is  found  in  Ecclus.  xlix,  »,  and  is  in 
hnlh  caaea  an  allusion  to  the  poetical  exprension,  "He 
rode  upon  a  chemb,  and  did  fly"  (2  Sam.  xxil,  11 ; 
Tsa.  xviii,  10),  an  image  magnificently  expanded  in 
tba  aubaequent  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  for  that  rea> 
aon  baa  received  from  the  Rabbis  the  title  of  riS=*^a, 
"the  chariot."  Although  the  mere  word  "cherub"  ia 
used  in  these  passages,  yet  the  simple  human  figure  ia 
BO  totally  unadapted  to  pprfnrm  the  func  ' 
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as  spreading  wings  and  a  human  face  (HUt.  de  VAri 
Judaique^  p.  29).  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we 
shall  have  in  these  symbols  a  counterpart,  exact  in  the 
mimttest  particulars,  to  the  human-headed  oxen,  touch' 
ing  both  trails  toith  their  trtn^,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  chambers  of  Nimnid  and  Khorsabad.  We 
shall  find,  further  on,  the  strongest  confirmations  of  this 
remarkable  inference.  We  may  here  mention  the  sus- 
picion of  its  truth,  which  we  cannot  but  derive  from 
the  strange  reticence  of  Josephus  on  the  subject  {Ant. 
ili,  6,  5).  Now  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  emblem 
seen  daily  by  multitudes  of  priests,  and  known  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  ages,  coald  be  so  completely  se- 
cret and  forgotten  as  this.  If  the  cherubim  were  sim- 
ply winged  genii  there  would  have  been  no  possible 
reason  why  Josephus  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
mention  the  fact,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  hardly 
have  used  the  ambiguous  word  Za>ov.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  were  semi-bovine  m  shape,  Josephus, 
who  was  of  course  fiuniliar  with  the  revolting  idolatry 
of  which  his  nation  was  accused  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4 ;  Jo- 
sephus, Apion,  ii,  7),  had  the  best  reason  to  conceal 
their  real  form  (Spencer,  De  leg.  Hebr,  rit.  III,  iv,  2  ad 
fin.),  and  to  avert,  as  far  as  possible,  all  further  in- 
quiry about  them.     See  Ass,  Worship  op. 

Arks,  surmounted  by  mysterious  winged  guardians, 
were  used  in  the  religious  service  of  most  ancient  na- 
tiom*,  and  especially  in  Egypt  (Plutarch,  de  lad.  xxxix ; 
Wilkinson's  Ane.  Egypt,  v,  271;  see  Ark),  but  none 
of  them  involved  the  sublime  and  spiritual  symbolism 
of  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat— at  once  guardians 
of  the  divine  oracles  and  ty^%  of  6od*s  presence  for 
the  expiation  of  sin.  But  a  question  here  arises,  how 
the  profuse  introduction  of  these  figures  into  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  reconcilable  with  obedience  to  the  second 
commandment.  It  is  certain  that  the  rigid  observance 
of  this  commandment  was  as  serious  a  hinderance  to 
the  plastic  arts  among  the  Jews  as  the  similar  injunc- 
tions of  the  Koran  are  to  the  Mohammedans ;  and  yet 
no  word  of  condemnation  was  breathed  against  the 
cherubim,  though  Josephus  even  ventures  to  charge 
Solomon  with  distinct  disobedience  to  the  Law  for  pla- 
cing oxen  under  the  brazen  sea  {Ant.  vill,  7,  5).  The 
cherubim,  indeed,  were  made  in  obedience  to  a  distinct 
command ;  but  how  was  it  that  they  did  .not  offend  the 
consciences  or  seduce  the  allegiance  of  the  theocratic 
Hebrews  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  second 
commandment  only  forbids  the  plastic  arts  when  pros- 
tituted to  the  direct  object  of  idolatry,  and  Tertullian 
is  right  in  defending  the  introduction  of  cherubim,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  a  simplex  omamentum  (c. 
Afarcion^  ii,  22)  ;  even  the  Talmudists  allowed  the  use 
of  images  for  purely  decorative  purposes  (Kalisch  on 
Erod.  p.  346).  Besides,  they  represented  created  be- 
ings as  created  beings,  and  also  as  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  humility  and  adoration  (Exod.  xxv,  20 ;  1 
Pet.  i,  12),  so  that  instead  of  violating  the  command- 
ment they  expressed  its  highest  spirit,  in  thus  vividly 
symbolizing  God's  supremacy  over  the  creatures  which 
stood  on  the  highest  step  of  life,  and  were,  in  £act,  the 
ideal  of  absolute  and  perfect  created  existence  (B&hr, 
tSgmbol.  i,  840  sq.).  We  may  add  that  the  danger 
was  less,  because,  in  all  probability,  they  were  seen  by 
none  but  the  priests  (Cornel,  a  Lapide  on  Exod.  xxv, 
8) ;  and  when,  in  the  desert,  the  ark  was  moved  from 
place  to  place,  it  was  covered  over  trith  a  triple  veil 
(Num.  iv,  6,  6),  before  which  even  the  Levites  were 
not  suffered  to  approach  it  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  II,  xxxiv, 
ad  fin.).  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  the  shape  of 
the  cherubim  was  designcdh'  considered  as  indefinite 
and  variable,  that  the  tendency  to  worship  them  might 
stUl  further  be  ol>viated.  This  wavering  and  indis- 
tinct conception  of  them  was  due  to  their  symbolic.il 
character,  a  fact  so  thoroughly  understood  among  itU 
Oriental  nations  as  at  once  to  save  the  Jews  from  anv 
strong  temptation,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  breath 
of  suspicion. 


Whether  the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron  might 
be,  not  the  Apis  of  Egypt,  but  a  representation  of  the 
antediluvian  Cherubim,  as  some  suppose,  from  its  be- 
ing made  on  *^a  feast  to  the  Lord,"  and  called  ^'thc 
gods  of  Israel"  (Exod.  xxxli,  5),  and  whether  Jero- 
boam, in  the  erection  of  his  two  calves,  intended  a 
schismatic  imitation  of  the  sacred  svmbols  in  the  Tern- 
pie  of  Jerusalem  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  of  idolatry  (1  Bangs  xii,  28),  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire.  See  Calf.  But  as  paganism  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  patriarchal  worship,  each  nation  having  added 
something  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fancy,  per- 
haps we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views  given 
above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  cherubim,  in  tho 
strange  figures  that  are  grouped  together  in  the  hea- 
then deities.  The  numerous  ox-heads,  for  instance,  in 
the  statue  of  the  ancient  Diana,  and  particularly  tho 
Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  which  exhibit  several  heads 
and  arms  attached  to  one  person,  or  the  heads  of  differ- 
ent animals  combined,  afford  a  collateral  proof,  similar 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  that  the  form 
of  the  primitive  cherubim  has  been  traditionally  pre- 
served and  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 
This  may  indeed  be  shown  by  the  above  actual  figures 
copied  from  ancient  monuments,  all  of  which  illus« 
trate  some  one  or  more  of  the  notions  which  we  attach 
to  the  cherubic  forms ;  and  while  they  afford  material 
assistance  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  they  show  that 
figures  of  this  kind,  as  sacred  symbols,  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  sanc- 
tuary was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  surprise  amon^ 
the  neighboring  nations,  or  to  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  Jews  also  were  worshippers  of  idols,  for  even  in 
the  pagan  .monument  they  never  appear  as  iduli>,  but 
as  symbols ;  and  it  was  very  possibly  thb  fact — that 
the  cherubic  figures  were  not  liable  to  be  misundei^ 
stood — which  induced  the  Divine  wisdom  to  permit 
their  introduction  into  the  most  holy  place. 

Mr.  Layard  traces  many  striking  points  of  analogy 
between  the  form  and  position  of  the  above  figures, 
especially  between  the  last  ones  of  the  Assyrian  group 
and  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple :  **  Within  the  sacred 
oracle  itself  were  the  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  ten 
cubits  hi;;h,  with  wings  each  five  cubits  long ;  and  Sol- 
omon carved  all  the  house  around  with  carpedjigures  of 
cherubim,  and  jndm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  within  and 
without.  The  cherubim  have  been  described  by  Bibli- 
cal commentators  as  mythic  figures,  uniting  the  human 
head  with  the  body  of  a  lion  or  an  ox,  and  the  win"9 
of  an  eagle.  If  for  the  palm-trees  we  substitute  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Ninevite  sculptures,  and  for  the 
open  flowers  the  Assyrian  tulip-shaped  ornament — ob- 
jects most  probably  very  nearly  resembling  each  oth- 
er— we  find  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  was  almost  iden- 
tical, in  general  form  and  in  its  ornaments,  with  some 
of  the  characters  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  In  the 
Assyrian  halls,  too,  the  winged  human-headed  bulls 
were  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  their  wings,  like 
those  of  the  cherubim,  touched  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  house.*  The  dimensions  of  these  figures 
were  in  some  cases  nearly  the  same,  namely,  fifteen 
feet  square.  The  doors  were  also  carved  with  cheru- 
bim, and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  thus,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  building,  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces"  {Nineveh  and  Babylm,  2d  se- 
ries, p.  643). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  symbolic  figure  which 
the  Hebrew  generically  designates  as  a  cherub^  was  a 
composite  creature-form,  that  finds  a  parallel  in  the  re- 
ligious insignia  of  Assyria,  Eg}'pt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  the 
sphinx,  tlie  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  etc.,  ft 
general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  f^om  the  Egyptian 
ritual.  In  i>uch  forms  (com p.  the  Chimiera  of  Greek 
and  the  Griffin  of  north-eastern  fables)  every  imagina- 
tive people  has  sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of 
the  attributes  of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers 
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ofNatnra  which  Cnntrend  that  of  man.  Among  tlie 
Graelti  the  dnigou  (Phutius,  Cud.  IW),  p.  260X  and 
unuog  the  Indiine  the  g^ffia  (PUdv,  vii,  2),  wen  «- 
pecUllr  nijch  creaturas  of  mythological  ImagiaatiDD. 
See  Db^oos.  In  Ihe  variaiu  tegeada  of  Herculea  the 
bull  ontl  the  lion  constnntlj'  appear  as  forms  o(  hostile 

appareotlj  represent  evil  genii  under  ainiilar  guaai- 
cherubic  forms.  The  Helirew  idea  seems  to  limit  the 
numUr  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Eiod.  hit,  18,  etc.)  ' 
were  placed  on  the  mercv-*e«t  of  the  ark;  a  pair  of  , 
ndnaeal  >ize  ovenhadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  ' 
with  the  canopy  of  their  eontignonsly  extended  winira. 
Ezekiel,i.4-I4,»pBak8ur  four,  and  similarly  the  apoc- ; 
■lyptic  Hnag  erratum,  £ua  (Rev.  ir,  6),  are  four.  So  ' 
it  the  front  or  eitt  of  Eden  were  poaled  "(fa  cheni-  | 


biin," 


They  utter 
above  them, "nor 

and  repel.     A"n 


whole  of  so 


"heard  from 
eslings  with  men  save  to  awe 
Lhed  in  linen"  ia  introduced  as 
a  tbem  and  the 
prnpliet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office  ana  of  the  sera- 
phim personally  offlciatea;  and  these  tatter  also  '^cry 
one  to  another."  The  cherahim  are  placed  beneath 
the  actoal  presence  of  Jehovah,  whose  moving  tiirone 
they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iij,  21 ;  Ezek.  L.  B,  2&,  26 ;  x, 
1,2,6,';  Isa.  vi,  2,  3,  B).  The  exprcsslOD,  however, 
"the  duriot  (nSS^Q)  of  the  cberabbn"  (I  Chron. 
x:iviil,  IB)  does  not  imply  wheels,  but  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  ark  and  chembim  la  probably  so  called  In 
reference  to  its  being  carried  on  staves,  and  the  words 
"chariot"  and  "chemMm"  are  in  apposition.  So  a 
sedan  might  be  called  a  "carriage,"  and  the  muse, 
form  33-1^  u  used  for  the  body  of  a  litter.  See,  how- 
ever, Doijen,  Di  ffami.  Sanrl.  (ap.  Ugolini.  vol.  viii), 
where  the  opposite  opinion  Is  ably  supported.  The 
glory  symbolizing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot  sec 
rots  or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dis- 
mounts to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and 
mounts  again  (Ezek.  x.  4,  IB ;  comp.  ix,  S ;  Psa.  xviii, 
10).  There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human 
aympslby,  and  even  on  the  mercy-sest  they  prolialily 
mppeantd  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering  (1 
Pet.  i,  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant  and  aven- 
eera  of  its  breach.     A  single  figure  there  would  have 

aenledas  regarding  something  greater  than  tbemsetves, 
coold  notdn.  Therthus  became  subordinate,  like  the 
mppoTters  to  a  shield,  and  are  repeated,  as  it  were  the 
distinctive  bearings  of  divine  herildry^the  mark, 
carved  or  wrnucht.  every  where  on  the  hoDse  and  fur- 
niture of  G'>d  {E.iod,  XXV.  20 ;  1  Kings  vi,  28, 35 ;  vii, 
29.  36).  Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with 
wings  strelchrd  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  to  be  made  "of  the  mercv-aeat,"  which  Abar- 
bcMl  (Spencer,  Dt  Ug.  Il<b.  rilimL  iii,  diss,  v)  and  oth- 
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ers  inlerprft  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  wilh  it,  vix. 

wronght  ly  hammering,  not  cast  and  ihsn  joined  i,n. 
This  seems  doubtful]  but  from  the  word  employed 
(rrcjIJB)  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be'in- 
ferred.  They  are  called  "chembim  of  glorj"  (Heb. 
ii,  5),  aa  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ;  but, 
whether  thus  visibly  symboliied  or  not,  a  perpetual 
presence  of  (Jod  ia  attributed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  it- 
self and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were 
to  lie  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces  "towards  each 
other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  It  in  remarkalile 
that  with  sDch  precise  directions  as  to  (heir  pusition, 
attitude,  and  material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were 
winged,  is  aaid  concerning  liieir  shape.     See  Taef.s- 

IV.  Thtir  Jfominy.— All,  whether  ancients  ra  mod- 
ems, have  agreed  that  the  cherubim  were  symbolical, 
but  they  have  greatly  dilTercd  aa  to  their  figurative 
design;  many  regarding  them  as  having  a  twofold 
significance,  both  physical  and  metaphyficul.  They 
were  clearly  intended,  in  a  general  sense,  to  represent 
divine  existences  in  immediate  contact  with  Jehovah. 
'ibis  was  the  view  of  Chrj'sostom,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  the  fathers  generally  (Sixl.  Senensia,  Bibl. 
Sonrt.  p.  848),  and  the  Psendo  Dionysius  places  them 
second  (between  seraphim  and  thrones)  in  the  nine 
orders  of  the  celestial  hierarrhv  (Dionvs.  Areop.  da 
CaUt  llkr.  p.  5-9).  The  Caialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  them  ninth  in  Iheir  ten  cfainra  of  spirit* 
(BuddiBUB,  Pkilm.  Iltbr.  p.  415).  In  a  special  t«nse, 
Philo  regarded  themes  signifying  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  the  flaming  svord  the  motion  of  the  planets.  In 
•-■•-■■      ■ fiodems.  who  eon- 


:t  then 


nothing  m 


e  than  ai 


ProtHUa  Fonn  of  tba  Clismlilc  Type. 


-the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  equivalent 
to  Leo  and  Aqnarius—the  signs  of  the  zodbc  (Land- 
seer.  Sab.  R/ttoT.  p.  815).  Irenieus  views  them  as 
embletnatic  of  several  thlngn,  such  as  the  foar  ele- 
ments, the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  foor  Gos- 
pels, the  four  universal  covenants  (adv.  Birrtt.  iii,  II). 
Tertullian  supposed  that  the  cherubic  tigures.  particu- 
larly tlie  flaming  sword,  denoted  the  torrid  zone  (Apol. 
cap,  47).  Justin  Martyr  imagined  that  the  living 
creatnres  of  Eiefciel  were  symbolical  of  Ncbucbadnei- 
zar,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  his  distress  j  when  ha 
ate  grass  like  an  ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his 
naihi  lilie  a  bird's  clawa  (Quail,  xliv).  Atbannslu* 
supposed  that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (QuaH.  ad  Anliacl.  cxxxv).  The  nature  of 
tho  passaaes  in  which  cherubim  occur — passages  poet- 
ical .and  highly  wrouglit — the  existence  of  exactly 
similar  images  among  other  natiorvs,  and  the  purely 
symbolic  character  of  their  fbrm.  has  led  nut  only  Jew- 
ish allegorists  like  Philo,  and  Christian  philosophers 
like  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  but  even  such  writers  ai 
Hengstenberg.  Keil,  Neumann,  etc.,  to  deny  them  any 
personal  reality ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  explain 
Zullich's  definition  of  them  as  "mythical  servants  of 
Jehovah"  (DU  Ounbim.Wagm,  Heidelberg,  I8i;2). 
Thus,  in  the  vision  of  Ezekirl,  It  Is  obvious  that  their 
animal  shape  and  position  implies  sulijectiua  to  the 
Almighty ;  that  the  four  beads,  uniting  what  were, 
according  to  the  .lewlsh  pmverb,  the  four  highest 
things  in  the  world  (Schiittgen's  llor.  Iltbr.  ad  Rev. 
iv.),  viz.  the  lion  among  l>easu,  the  ox  amon-.'  cattle, 
the  eagle  among  bird",  und  man  anjong  all,  while  God 
Is  the  hl^ihest  of  all — co..stiiutc  tbem  the  representa- 
tive and  quintessence  of  creation,  placed  in  suliordlna- 
tion  to  the  great  Creator  (Leyrer.  in  Zellcr's  WOnai. 
i.  v.).  The  heads,  too,  represent  not  only  creatures, 
perfect  after  their  hind,  but  also  perfect  qaaliliti,  as 
love,  constancy,  magnanimity,  sublimity,  the  free 
cODSciousness  of  man,  the  strong  courage  of  the  lion, 
I  the  enduring  strength  of  the  ox,  the  rapid  flight  of  tho 
:  eagle  (HoflmaD) ;  and  possibly  the  number  fi>ut  may 
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indicate  the  universe  as  composed  of  four  elements  or  '  the  chembim,  firom  their  being  institated  immediately 
four  quarters.  The  four  traditional  (?)  standards  of  after  the  Fall,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the 
the  quadrilateral  Israelite  encampment  (Num.  ii),  the  redemption  of  man,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  great 
lion  of  Judah,  the  man  of  Reuben,  the  eagle  of  Dan,  and  active  rulers  or  ministers  of  tlu  Church.  Those 
the  ox  of  Epliratm,  are  far  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  who  adopt  this  theory  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
upon.  Their  eyes  represent  universal  knowledge  and  living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned  in  the  Apoo- 
insight  (comp.  Ovid,  Afetamor,  i,  624,  and  the  similar  '  alyptic  vision  (Kev.  iv,  6),  improperly  rendered  in  our 
symbol  of  the  Phoenician  god  Taut,  mentioned  by  English  translation  "beasts"  (wo>o),  and  which,  it  is 
Sanchoniatho,  ap.  Euseb.  Prcfp.  Evcmg.  x,  39),  fur  clear,  were  not  angels,  but  redeemed  men  connected 
they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lordy  which  run  to  and  fro  '  with  the  Church,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  blessings 
through  the  whole  earth  (Zech.  iv,  10).  The  wings  and  glory  procured  by  the  Lamb.  The  same  charac- 
imply  speed  and  ubiquity ;  the  wheels  are  necessary  ter  may  be  ascribed  to  the  living  creatures  in  Ezekiers 
for  the  throne-chariot,  itself  a  perfect  and  royal  em-  \  visions,  and  to  the  cherubim,  which  stood  over  and 
blem,  and  so  used  by  other  nations  (Chr^'sost.  Orat,  \  looked  into  the  mercy-aeat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
XXXV,  1) ;  and  the  straight  feet  imply  the  tiery  gliding  <  of  the  atonement,  and  on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine 
and  liglitning-like  flash  of  tlieir  divine  motion  (vin-o-  i  glory  arising  from  it,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  figures 
^fC)'  ^^  purposely  avoid  the  error  of  pressing  the  ,  which  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  Eden ;  and  thus  the 
minor  particulars,  such  as  those  suggested  by  Clemens  ;  cherubim,  which  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
Alexandrinus,  when  he  supposes  that  the  twelve  wings  I  three  successive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
hint  at  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (<S/roiiia^/,  Y,  \  appeartobesyrabolsofthose  who,  in  every  age,  should 
cap.  vi,  sec.  37,  p.  2-10,  ed.  Sylb.).  llius  explained,  '  officially  study  and  proclaim  the  glory  and  manifold 
they  become  a  striking  hieroglyphic  of  the  dazzling,  '  wisdom  of  God. — Of  this  view,  likewise,  it  may  be  said 
consummate  beauty  of  universal  creation,  emanating  '  that,  while  it  assigns  an  adequate  and  plausible  reason 
fh>m  and  subjected  to  the  divine  Creator,  whose  attri-   for  the  institution  of  some  S3*mlx>l  having  a  moral  iro- 


butes  are  reflected  in  his  works. 

The  leading  opinions  of  modems  may  be  reduced  to 
three  systems.  (1.)  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  con- 
sider the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with 


port,  it  does  not  show  why  the  special  form  in  question 
should  have  been  selected. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
must  be  as  variable  as  the  symbol  itself,  and  we  shall 


man  incorporated  into  the  divine  essence :  in  proof  of    accordingly  find  that  no  dngle  explanation  of  the  cher- 
which  they  remark  that  the  words  rendered  **  a  flam-  i  ubim  can  be  accepted  as  adequate,  but  that  the  best 


ing  sword"  (Gen.  iii,  24)  signify  either  a  flaming  fieiy 
sword,  as  the  words  are  rendered  by  the  Sept.,  or, 
rather,  a  flame  of  fire  and  a  sword  or  knife ;  so  that,  in 
this  figure,  there  was  exhibited  in  visible  form,  to  the 


of  the  various  explanations  contain  elements  of  truth 
which  melt  and  fade  into  each  other,  and  are  each  true 
under  one  aspect.  Unsatisfactory  and  vague  as  is 
the  treatise  of  Philo  **  on  the  Cherubim  and  Flaming 


minds  of  our  first  parents,  fire — the  emblem  of  divine    Sword,"  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  seizing  this  troth. 


wrath,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  sacrifice — ^which, 
as  it  enfolded  or  revolved  round  itself,  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  a  picture  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  made 


Thus,  discarding  his  astronomical  vagaries  which  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mosaism  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  p.  496), 
we  may  safely  follow  him  in  regarding  the  cherubim 


by  deity  itself. — But  the  grand  ol)jection  to  this  theo-  |  as  emblems  at  once  of  divine  perfection — personifica* 
Tv^  where  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is,  that  not  only  are  |  tions,  in  fact,  of  natural  power  employed  in  God*s  ser- 
the  cheru!>im,  in  all  the  places  of  Scripture  where  they  ,  vice,  as  De  Wette  holds ;  and  eml>lems  also  of  the 
are  introduced,  described  as  distinct  from  God,  and  no  divine  attributes,  his  slowness  to  anger,  his  speed  to 
more  than  his  attendants,  but  that  it  represents  the  i  love  (Grotius  on  Exod.  xxv,  18 ;  Bochart,  I/ierot.  ii, 
divine  Being,  who  is  a  pure  spirit,  without  parts,  pas-  ,  18 ;  RosenmQller,  Scholia  in  Ezek.  i ;  Philo,  mpi  r&v 
sions,  or  anything  material,  making  a  visible  picture  X«pou/3.  rat  r?)c  ^Xoy.  po^^.  §  7-9 ;  Z>e  VUa  Mo$,  p. 
of  himself,  when  in  all  ages,  from  the  lieginning  of  688).  Both  of  these  views  are  admissible ;  the  chem- 
time,  he  has  expressly  prohibited  *'the  likeness  of  ,  bim  represent  at  once  the  subordination  of  the  universe 
anything  in  heaven  above"  (see  Parkhurst,  Heb.  Lexi-  to  God  {Pirke,  R.  Elieza,  c.  3;  Shemoth  Rabba^  §  28, 
a>/i,  s.  v.).  (2.)  Another  system  regards  the  cheru-  ;  ap  Schoettgen,  Ilor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  ix,  6,  r^c  ^atr^^ 
bim  as  symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers  by  which  Xfmc  avTov  aufifioXov;  Indar.  lib.  iv,  ep,  70;  Al- 
God  carries  on  the  operations  of  nature.  As  the  heav-  '  ford  on  Rev,  iv,  8),  and  the  glorj'  of  him  whose  ser- 
en  of  heavens  was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  '  vants  they  are  (Xfpop/3i/i  oo^j/c*  Heb.  ix,  6);  "as 
Levitical  tabernacle  (Heb,  ix,  8-12,  24  28).  this  sj's- 1  standing  on  the  highest  step  of  created  life,  and  unit- 
tem  considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified  j  ing  in  themselves  the  most  perfect  created  life,  they 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  accord-  |  are  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  and  the  divine 
ingly  finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they  do,  the  life."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Bahr,  whose  whole 
cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial  firmament  and  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  though  over-in^^enious,  is  the 
elements  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  "He  rode  '  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  I  of  this  important  and  interesting  question  {SynAolik, 
wings  of  the  icfruf,"  where  the  last  hemistich  is  exe-  i  i,  340). 

getical  of  the  former  (Psa.  xviii,  10) ;  ♦♦  Who  rideth  ;  As  the  other  suggestions  of  their  meaning  are,  for 
upon  the  heavens  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  the  most  part,  mere  adaptations,  they  may  simply  be 
upon  the  sky"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  26 ;  Psa,  Ixviii,  4) ;  "  He  mentioned  and  passed  over;  as  that  the  cherubim'rep- 
mjketh  the  clouds  his  chariot:"  he  is  said  to  descend  resent  the  four  archangels;  the  four  major  prophets; 
in  fire  (Exod.  xix,  18),  and  between  them  he  dwelt  in  the  Church  (Cocceius)  ;  the  two  uncreated  angels,  i.  e, 
light  (1  Tim.  vi,  16) ;  and  it  was  in  this  very  manner  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hulse) ;  the  two  natUKs 
he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  the  tabernacle  and  of  Christ  (Lightfoot) ;  the  four  ages  of  the  world  (Kai- 
temple — they  interpret  the  cherubim,  on  which  the  %et,  De  Chervbis  hunuMni  gmeru  muiidique  (HcOum  tjfmb<>^ 
Lord  is  described  as  riding,  to  be  symbolical  of  the  lU,  Erl.  1827);  or  God's  fourfold  covenant  with  man  in 
wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  the  light;  in  short,  the  Christ,  as  man,  as  sacrificed,  as  risen,  and  ascended 
heavens,  the  atmosphere,  the  great  physical  powers  by  (Arndt,  Wohrta  Chriatenthum,  iv,  1,  6).  We  may  com- 
which  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe  car-  pare  also  the  absurd  explanation  of  Clermont,  that  they 
Ties  on  the  operations  of  nature.— This  view,  however,  are  the  northern  army  of  Chaldseans ;  and  of  Vatke,  th::t 
although  doubtless  truly  representing  the  ariffin  of  the  they  sym1x>lize  the  destructive  powers  of  the  heathen 
cherubic  symbol,  fails,  by  reason  of  its  vague  and  ex-  gods.  "  The  very  wide-spread  and  early  fancy  which 
tensive  character,  to  explain  the  peculiar  form  of  rep-  attached  the  cherubic  figures  to  the  four  evangelists  is 
resentation  adopted.    (3.)  A  third  system  considers   equally  untenable,  though  it  first  appears  in  the  Pastor 
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Hermaf)  and  was  adopted  by  the  school  of  St.  John 
(Iren.  adv.  Har,  iii,  2,  8 ;  Athanas.  Ojqt.  v,  2,  p.  155 ; 
Augast.  de  content,  Ewmg,  i,  € ;  Jerome,  ProL  ad  £m. ; 
ep.  50,  ad  PauUn, ;  Greg.  Horn.  4  m  Ex^, ;  Adam  de 
St.  Vict.  Hymn,  de  St,  Eoang.  etc.).  The  four,  in  their 
union,  were  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Redeemer  (see 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry ^  p.  61 ;  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
Sacred  and  Leg,  Art.  p.  185).  The  last^  to  maintain 
this  view  is  Dr.  Wordsworth  (on  Rev.  iv),  who  is 
rightly  answered  by  Dean  Alford  (ad  loc.). 

y.  The  o^Soe  ascribed  to  these  symbolic  beings  is 
mainly  twofold — 1,  a  protective  vengefal  function  in 
guarding  from  man*s  too  close  intrusion  the  physical 
and  moral  splendors  of  a  lost  paradise  and  a  sacred  rev- 
elation ;  and,  2,  to  form  the  tlurone  and  chariot  of  the 
divine  being  in  his  earthly  manifestations,  and  to  guard 
the  outskirts  of  his  unapproachable  gloiy  (Eichhorn, 
EmleU.  iii,  §  80).  The  cherubim  engraved  and  woven 
in  the  Temple  decorations,  while  they  symbolize  this 
function,  serve  also  as  "a  seal  of  similitude,"  i.  e.  as 
heraldic  insignia  of  the  divine  attributes  to  mark  Je- 
hovah's presence  by  their  guardian  ministries  (Isidor. 
iv,  ep.  73).  At  the  same  time,  from  another  point  of 
view,  they  were  no  less  significant  of  the  fulness  of 
life  snbordinated  to  him  who  created  it.  A  reference 
to  the  Apocalypse  enables  us  to  combine  these  concep- 
tions wiUi  a  far  sublimer  truth,  and  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  the  cherubim  with  the  mercy-seat  as  a  type 
not  only  of  vengeance,  but  of  expiation  and  forgive- 
ness. Fot  in  the  vision  of  John  these  immortalities 
appear  in  the  same  choir  with  the  redeemed  innumer- 
able multitude  of  the  universal  church  (iv,  7 ;  v,  13) ; 
no  Ionfj:er  armed  with  flxmiing  swords,  with  wrathftil 
aspect  and  repellant  silence,  but  mingling  with  the  el- 
ders and  joininii;  in  the  new  song.  And  here,  too,  we 
find  the  recovered  Eden,  the  water  of  life  flowing  free- 
ly, and  the  tree  of  life  with  no  flame  to  hedpe  it  round. 
I1ins  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  fullest  and  divin- 
est  significance  is  attached  to  this  profound  emblem. 
In  the  cherubim  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  we  find 
the  highest  explanation  of  the  cherubim  in  the  first. 
The  apparent  wrath  which  excluded  man  from  the  for- 
feited paradise  was  but  the  mercy  in  disguise  which 
secured  for  him  its  final  fruition  in  a  nobler  form  of 
life.  Thus,  to  give  the  last  touch  of  meaning  to  this 
changeful  symbol,  we  catch  in  it  a  gleam,  dim  at  first, 
but  growing  into  steady  brightness,  of  that  redeemed 
created  perfection,  that  exalted  spiritual  body,  for 
which  Is  reserved  hereafter  the  paradise  of  God.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannct  go ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  many-sided  applicabili^'  of  this  inspired  con- 
ception— a  many-sidedness  which  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  its  value  and  greatness. 

VI.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  extraordinaiy  re- 
semblance of  the  cherubim,  as  described  in  Scripture, 
to  the  symbolicid  religious  fancies  of  heathen  nations. 
It  is  not  true,  in  ang  tente,  to  say,  with  Kurz,  that  the 
anknai  character  is  far  more  predominant  in  the  em- 
blems of  heathen  pantheism.  Even  if  we  concede 
(which  ia  more  than  donbtfnl)  that  the  simplest  con- 
ception of  cherubim  was  represented  by  winged  men, 
we  find  fonr-winged  and  six-winged  human  figures  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (I^ayard,  i,  125).  In  fact, 
there  it  no  tingle  cherubic  combination,  whether  of  bull, 
eagle,  and  man  (Layard,  Nineveh,  i,  127) ;  man,  lion, 
and  eagle  ilbkL  pp.  70,  849) :  man  and  eaurle  (Ibid,  i, 
e4);  man  and  lion  (fbid.  ii,  463) ;  or,  to  take  the  most 
prevalent  (both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
taresX  man  and  bull  (Ibid,  i),  which  may  not  be  pro- 
fusely paralleled.  In  fact,  ihete  toood-cutt  m'ght  stand 
for  dirwl  iUnttrationt  of  Ezek.  xli,  19 ;  Rev.  iv,  6  sq. ; 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  etc. ;  and  when  we  alto  find  "  wheels 
withhi  wheels"  represented  in  the  same  sculptures 
(Ibid.  11,  448),  tt  is  Mr.  Layard's  natural  inference  that 
EzeUel,  **  seeking  to  typify  certain  divine  attributes, 
cboee  forma  fiuniliar  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  addressed"  (Id.  Ibid, ;  see,  too,  Nineoeh 


and  Babylon^  ii,  643) ;  or,  as  we  should  greatly  prefer 
to  see  it  expressed,  the  familiar  decorations  of  the  As- 
syrian temples  moulded  the  forms  of  his  imagination 
even  at  its  most  exalted  moments.     But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Ezekiel  was  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
supplied  WilJi  this  imagery  by  thc^  sacerdotal  sympa- 
thies which  impressed  his  memory  with  the  minutest 
details  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  same  sym- 
bols were  not  exclusively  Assyrian,  but  were  no  less 
familiar  to  the  Eg^-ptians  (Porpfavr.  de  Abstinent,  iv,  9; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  viii,  947;  Witsius,  ACgjfpt.  U,  13), 
the  Persians  (Hdt.  iu,  116;  Ctes.  Ind,  xii;  Plin.  vii, 
22;  Wilkinson*s  Anc,  Egypt.,  passim;   Chardin's  and 
Niebuhr's  Travek),  the  Greeks  (Pausan.  i,  24,  6),  the 
Arabians   (D'Herbelot,  Bxbliotheqjie    Oritnt.  s.  v.  Si- 
morg),  and  many  other  nations  (Plin.  x,  49,  69 ;  Park- 
hurst's  Zeaicon,  s.  v.).     On  this  subject,  generally,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  495 ;  Rhode,  Ileil.  Sage,  p.  217 ;  and 
Rodiger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encydopddie,  s.  v. 
Cherub.      The  similarity  to  the  sphinx  is  such  as  to 
have  led,  even  in  early  times,  to  a  very  strong  belief 
that  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was  in  some  way 
derived  from  them  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  V,  cap.  vi,  § 
87,  ed.  Sylb.  p.  240 ;  Orig.  c.  Celt,  iii,  p.  121 ;  Euseb. 
Prcep,  Evang.  iii,  12).     For  a  number  of  weighty  ar^'U- 
ments  to  this  effect,  see  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  II,  xviii, 
xxxiv,  and  xli ;  Spencer,  ut  tup,  bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv;  and 
especially  Hengstenberg,  Die  BB.  Mot.  u.  JEgypi.  p. 
157  sq.     Besides  these  external  coincidences,  Ftill 
more  striking,  perhaps,  are  the  cherubic  ytmettons  as- 
cribed in  Greek  mythology  to  the  fiery-breathing  bulls 
which  guarded  the  golden  fleece  (Ovid,  Met,  vii,  104), 
to  the  winged  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  to  the  resus- 
citated Phoenix,  to  the  Gryphons  (lion-eagles)  who 
I  kept  the  Arimaspians  from  their  guarded  gold  (i£sch. 
I  Prom,  V,  848;  Meld,  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii, 
943),  and  to  the  thundering^horses  that  draw  the  char- 
'  lot  of  Jupiter  (Horace,  Od.  i,  84, 7).     Influenced  by  too 
'  exclusive  an  attention  to  these  single  resemblances, 
'  Herder  identifies  the  cheruliim  with  the  mythic  gold- 
!  guarding  monsters  of  antiquity  (Geitt,  der  Hebr.  Poet, 
1  i,  163),  and  J.  D.  Michael  is  with  the  Equi  Tonantes 
I  (De  Chervbit;  compare  Yelthuysen,  Von  den  Chervb. ; 
I  Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  Test.  s.  v.  Xtpovp).     Similarly, 
Justin  Martyr  considers  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Scriptures  his  wnyvov  apfMo,  or  **  winged  chariot"  of 
Zeus  (irpbc  *'E\Xf|vac«  p*  30).     From   these  conclu- 
sions we  dissent.     It  seems  far  more  likely  that  the 
Hebrews  were,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  acquainted 
with  a  symbol  familiar  to  so  many  nations,  than  to 
suppose  either  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  that  any  other  nations  adopted  it  from  them. 
In   fact,  the  conception  belongs  to   the   common   cyde 
of  Oriental  traditiont,  fragments  of  which  were  free- 
ly adopted   by  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  always  in- 
fused into  them  a  nobler  meaning  and  an  unwonted 
truth. 

VII.  For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  (in 

addition  to  works  and  monographs  cited  above)  Hufna- 

!  gel,  Der  Cherubhim  imParadiese  (Francfurt  a.  M.  1821 

'  [fanciful]) ;  Gabler  in  Eichhom's  Urgeschichte,  II,  i, 

I  246  sq. ;  Meyer,  Bibeldfut.  p.  171  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar, 

I  p.  268  sq. ;   Bemer,  Got/esd,  ii,  36  sq. ;   Gruneisen,  in 

the  Stutt.  Kimstfilaft,  1834,  No.  1-6;  Jour.  Sacred  Lit, 

Oct,  1856,  p.  154  sq. ;  CrUici  Sacri,  i,  120 ;  Leone,  De 

1  Cherubinis  (Amet,  1647 ;  al?o  Helmst.  1665,  and   in 

,  Spanish,  Amsterd.  1654);  Wepler,  De  Chervbis  (Marb. 

'  1777);  Geissler,  De  Cherubim  (Vitemb.  1661);  Hende- 

'  werk,  De  Cherub,  et  Seraph.  (Regiom.  1837) ;  Jac.  Ode, 

Comment,  de  Angelis^  I,  v,  73  sq. ;  Deyling,  Ohs.  Sacr. 

ii,  442;  Michaelis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc,  Beg.  Gott.  i, 

'  157  sq. ;  Yelthuysen,  Vonden  Cherubinen  (Braunschw. 

I  1764);  Hutchinson,  Expos,  of  Cherubim  (in  his  Works, 

'  Lond.  1749) ;  Amel,  Erdrterung,  pt.  ii,  p.  467-600 ;  Bo- 

'  chart,  Hieroz.  pt.  i,  bk.  iii,  ch.  5 ;  I^brun,  Entretiew, 

pt.  ii,  p.  63  sq.  (Amst.  1733);  Fairbaim,  Typohgy,  i, 

242  sq.;  G.  Smith,  Doct.  of  the  Cherubim  (Lond.  1850); 


Ghea'alon  (Hob.  KetiJtm;  "i^^S,  place  of  tmfi- 
dmcei  Sept.  \aeaXiiv  v.  r,  XaaXiiv),  a  place  QBined 
aa  one  of  the  Undnurlu  on  the  west  pert  of  the  north 
LoundBT}-  of  Judoh,  beyond  ML  Seir,  and  apparentl; 
rltuated  on  tbe  thoulder  (A.  V.  "giile")  of  UL  Jearim 
(■loth.  XV,  10).  This  last,  the  "Monnt  of  FdtmU," 
has  not  necea«aril7  »Dy  conntction  with  Kir)»th-Jea- 
rim,  IhoDf^h  the  two  were  evidently,  from  their  prox- 
imity in  this  stctement  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart. 
See  Jearim.  Cheulon  wu  the  next  landmarlc  to 
Bethaheniesh,  and  it  i>  quite  In  accordance  with  this 
that  Dr.  Robinson  hae  otsaerved  a  modem  village 
named  Ketla,  al»ut  six  milea  to  the  N.E.  of  Ain- 
ehenn,  on  the  western  monntaina  of  Judah  ^RetMrcher, 
ii,  861,  note;  /xKer  Sa.  p.  164).  EuMbiiia  and  Je- 
rome, in  the  (MaiKoUum  (a.  v.  Xakaauiv,  Ciatloii), 
mention  a  place  of  a  similar  name,  but  they  differ  as  to 
its  situation,  the  furmer  placinK  It  in  Benjimjn,  the  Ut- 
ter in  Jnd.ih :  both  agree  that  It  was  a  vcr;  large  vil- 
Ia|{e  in  the  nei);hborhood  of  JemxalEm.  The  position 
of  tbe  border-line  at  this  pmnt  determines  that  it  la; 
within  Judah.     See  Tbioe. 

Cbe'ned  (Beb.  Kt'ttd,  liSS,  of  uncertain  signif. ; 
Sept.  Xa!^iif,  Vulg.  Cated,  Jntephus  Xainloc,  Allt,  i. 
6,  6\  the  fourth  of  the  eigbt  sonn  of  Nahor  hy  Uilcah 
(Gen.  xiii,  22).  B.C.  dr.  SOSS.  TTie  name  ia  the 
same  ai  vould  be  the  sing,  form  of  the  Keb.  fbr  Chill- 

tion.     See  Chald.«a. 

Che'BU  (Heb.  Kaii\  i'-pS,  ti/iel,  i.  e.  profane, 
as  in  Psa.  ilii,  II,  and  elsewhere;  Sept.  Xiali.  T.  r. 
Xaoiip  and  BniSrjX;  Vnl^.  CrtU),  a  town  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  named  between  Eltolad  and 
Hormah  (Josh,  xt,  SO),  in  tbe  list  of  towns  given 
out  of  Jadah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bkthdl  (q.  v.)  oc- 
cura  in  place  of  il  (xix,  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  la  conflrmeil 
by  the  reading  of  1  Chmn,  iv,  80,  Beteidklj  by  that 
of  the  Sept.  as  given  above,  and  by  tbe  mention  In  1 
Sam.  XXX,  ST,  of  a  BetKKl  among  the  cities  of  tbo 
extreme  south.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  Eusebiua 
■  1  the  ObmuuJiimi  («.  V.  X01X7,  Ciuil)- 
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CbeBnot.     See  Cbestnitt. 

Cheat  ia  the  rendering  in  certain  pusages  In  the 
Aath.  Vera,  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms ;  1.  I'^'^X  or 
•,-<X,  uiTOi'  (ftom  rr;!;,  to  gmhrr;  Sept.  riyJwri^, 
Vuig.  gmejiiiflaciuia),  iovariably  oaed  for  tbe  Ark  (q. 
V.)  of  tbe  Covenant,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that 
only.  (It  Is  instrnctive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  thin  word  and  that 
for  the  "ark"  of  Noah,  and  for  the  "ark"  in  which 
Moses  Has  hid  among  the  Sags  [both  rt^P,  rfbaJi^), 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  ('i)  the  '■  coffin"  or 

tied  tMim  Egypt  (Gen.  i,  28;  rendered  In  the  Targum 
of  I's.-Jon.  by  j^XwarTuicii^ov — compare  John  xii,  &— in 
Ilelirew  letlera:  tbe  reading  of  the  whole  passage  Is 
very  singular);  and  (b)  the  "chest"  In  which  Jehola- 
ila  the  priest  collected  the  alma  for  tbe  ropaim  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xii,  H,  in  ;  3  Chron.  xxlv,  8-11). 
See  Corns.  2.  U-W,  geoazua'  (only  in  the  plur. ; 
from  T3^  to  AoTTiJ."  chests,"  Ezek.  xxvli,  24;  "Ireat- 


r,7). 


am."  Esth.  iii, ' 

Many  boxes  of  var 
among  the  Eiyptian  mo 
lids  reiembling  the  curv 
and  were  ornamented  w 


aal  cornice:  others 


dorelailed  together.  This  last  kind  of  lid  WU  divided 
into  tvo  parts,  one  of  which  alone  opened,  lumingOD 
two  small  pins  at  the  hue,  on  tbe  principle  of  the 

MI7,  Che  two  knobs  at  the  top  could  be  tied  together 
and  sealed.  These  boxes  were  frequently  of  costly 
materials,  veneered  with  rare  woods,  or  made  of  ebo- 
ny inUid  with  Ivor)-,  painted  with  various  devices,  or 
stained  to  imitate  materials  of  a  valuaijle  nature;  and 
the  mode  of  fastening  tbe  lid,  and  the  curiona  substi- 
tute for  a  binge  given  to  some  of  them,  show  that  the 
former  wan  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  Iwi  remain- 
ed open  while  used.  When  not  veneered,  or  inlaid  with 
rare  wood,  the  sides  and  lid  were  painted,  and  Iboee 
intended  for  the  tombs,  to  be  deposited  there  In  honor 
of  the  deceased,  had  usually  funereal  inscriptions  or 
religious  subjects  painted  npon  them,  among  which 
were  offerings  presented  by  memliers  of  their  famfly. 
(See  Wilkinson,  Aac.  Eg.  1, 163;  ii,  116,  abridgment.) 
See  Box. 


S_ 


lot  Egyplitn  Chest. 

ChcBtST,  an  ancient  city  of  England,  on  the  river 
Dee,  founded  by  the  Romans.  In  the  litth  centan>  i( 
had  Beveral  monasteries,  ■  college,  and  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Anne  and  of  Sl  John  Baptist,  tbe  latter  of  which  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Under  Henry  VIII  the  Church  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  ^i'esliurgb  l'>ecame  the  Cathedral 
for  the  new  see  of  Chester,  which  took  in  Cheshiro 
(from  the  diocese  of  Litcbrield)  and  Ijncashire  (from 
tbe  diocese  of  York).  The  revenues  of  (he  diswlvcd 
monasteries  were  madeaprovixion  fur  the  bishop,  dean, 
and  chapter.  Tiie  present  (1867)  bishop  is  William 
Jacobson,  DD.,  consecrated  in  ISIia. 

Chestnnt-TRKK  (I'TO'l?,  ormoii',-  Chald.  V^-^. 
Sept.  vXaTnvoi  [bnt  in  Eiek.  JXnTTj],  Tulg.piKouM), 
mentioned  among  the  "speckled  rods"  which  Jacob 
placed  in  the  wuterlng-trougbs  before  the  sheep  (Gen 
XXX,  37):  ita  grandeur  ia  indicated  in  Eiek.  xxxi,  8 
(as  well  as  in  Ecclos.  ixiv,  19),  as  one  of  the  trees  to 
which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its  strength  and  beauty 
is  likened,  it  being  there  noted  fiir  its  magnilicencfi, 
shooting  Its  high  boughs  alofL  This  description  agreei 
well  with  the  plane-Ira  (Plalmia  OrifMaMi),  which  I* 
adopted  by  the  above  ancient  translators,  to  which  mod- 
em critical  opinion  inclines,  and  which  actnallv  gmvra 
in  Palc'tine  (w*  RitUr.  Erdk.  xi,  611  sq.).  The  hwi, 
the  mapit,  and  the  cllalntU  have  been  adopted,  in  dlfler- 
ent  modem  versions,  as  representing  the  Hebrew  01^ 
fnoii,  but  scarcely  any  one  now  doubts  that  it  means  the 
pl-mf-tree.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  is  in 
Genesis  associated  with  others— the  willow  and  the  po|>- 
li<r — whose  halilla  agree  with  it;  they  are  all  trees  of 
the  low  grounds,  and  love  lo  tTow  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  humid.  This  Is  slrlklnglv  illustrated  by  tbe  fact 
that  linssel  (.V.  //.  a/  M.pp'<,  i.'47)  expressly  namu  tbo 
plane,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar  (along  with  tbe  ash) 
as  trees  which  t'ro"  in  the  same  fitiiations  noar  Alep- 

were  understood,  as  (hat  tree  prefers  drj-  and  hUly  sit- 
uatinn*.  There  is  a  latent  tieatity  also  in  tbe  paasage 
in  Eiekiel,  where,  In  describing  the  greatness  and  glor^ 
of  Assyria,  the  prophet  says,  "■*' 
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Dot  like  big  bonghi 

like  onto  him  fnr 

Ihfl  gnndtur  of  iht  tree, 

from  the  fact  that  the  pUne-treeg  (dti 

called)  ia  the  plalnii  ofAssjria  ue  of  extrtordionr}'    ( 

■ufl  and  beauty,  in  both  reApecta  evceedin^  eveo  tho» 

of  PiUetiiie  (comp.  Plln.  xil.  8 ;  xvii.  IH ;  Virg,  Georp, 

it,  IKt ;  Cicero,  Orat.  I,  T ;  Sutiiu,  Sglv.  it,  S.  £9  tq. ; 

Hsrtial,  ix,  61,  6).      Moreover,  the  et.vmulotQ-  of  the 

word  connecte  it  with  O^T,  urum',  "to  be  nuitil,"  aud 

with  Anb.  'rjron,  "/o  ttrip  offbart,"  the  ^bedding  of 

iu  bark  yearly  twinge  cbiraclpristic  of  the  plane-tree 

(see  HiUer  in  Hirrophyi.  \,  ^m.).      The  followiiif  ao- 


aD7  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  i  befon  a  noble  plane-trca  in  Lydia,  that  he  m%ht  ren- 

itj-."     This  nut  only  exprcMaa  I  der  buDor  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughawitb  golden  chain*, 

ingnlarly  appropriate,  i  braFe]eta,aDdolber  ricUonmmentA,  the  actiOD^aaniiE- 

'    y  are  I  underatuod  and  egregiuusly  miirepreeeuted  bv  .£lian 

"Var.Hut.ii,  14).     The  Orieolal  plane  endnrea  more 

lorthem  climalaa  well,  and  grows  to  a  fine  tree,  but 
not  to  the  enormoua  piie  which  it  •oiiietlmea  sttaina  in 
the  Eaat.  Pau<anij.«  (i.  viii.  c.  211) noticroa  noble  plane 
in  Arcadia,  tlie  planting  uf  which  wai  aacribed,  by  tra- 
dition, to  Menelaua.  I'liny  (Nat.  llitt.  xii,  I)  ni<>ntions 
one  in  Lycia,  iu  the  trunk  of  which  bad  gradually  been 

cnce.  L.  Mntianua,  thrice  coniut  and  governor  of  [he 
province,  with  eighteen  other  personi.  often  dined  and 
supped  commodiouBly  within  it.  Caligula  aleo  bad  a 
tree  of  this  tiort  at  bin  villa,  near  Velitrte,  the  hollow  of 
which  accommodated  lifteea  pcraoni  at  dinner,  with  a 
proper  suite  of  attendance.  Tbe  emperor  called  it  "iti 
Htit ;"  and  it  ia  bighty  |Tubnl.le  thai  hla  friend,  Herud 
Agripps,  may  occasionally  have  been  one  of  the  (iflcen 
birds  who  neatled  there  along  with  him.  A  line  speci- 
men of  the  plane-tree  was  uroning  a  few  yeara  ayo 
(1844)  at  VoMitzB,  on  [he  Gulf  oT  Upunto :  it  measured 
forty -six  feet  in  circumference,  according  to  the  liev.  S. 
Clark,  of  Battersea,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  in  John's  Form  Trta  of  Britain  Qi,  iOe). 
Tbe  plane-tTeeH  of  Palestine  in  ancient  days  were  prob- 
ably more  numerous  than  Ihey  are  now,  thoogh  mod- 
em travellers  occasionallv  refer  to  them.  Belnn  {Obi. 
Sing.  ii.  liJ&),  La  Boque  (I'oy.  dr  Ssrit,  p.  197-19H),  and 
othen,  mention  the  groves  of  noble  planes  which  adorn 
the  plain  of  Antiodi ;  and  the  iuat-nsmed  tiaveller  re. 
cords  a  night's  rest  which  he  enjoyed  under  planes  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valleyof  l,elianon  (p.  76).  Bucking- 
ham name*  them  among  the  trees  which  line  the  Jab- 
bok  (TrantU  in  Palaliiie,  iL  108).  Evelyn(in  his^i^ 
va)  seems  to  ascribe  [he  introduction  of  tbe  plane-tre« 
into  England  to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  who  planted 
eomo  which  were  stilt  flourkhing  at  Verulam  in  17CM), 
This  was.  perhaps,  the  Drst  planlation  of  anv  note;  but 
it  appears  from  Turner's  Herbal  (published  iu  1651) 


OritiilaiM. 


The  Otienlal  plane-tree  ranks  in  the  Llnnaan  dasa 
and  order  JUumrtia  Polyandria,  and  in  the  natural 
order  among  the  Plaittwirea.  Westernmost  Asia 
is  its  native  country,  although,  according  to  Pnif. 
Rojrie,  it  extends  as  far  eastward  as  Cashmere. 
The  Mem  is  tall,  erect,  and  covered  with  ■  smooth 
bark  which  annually  falls  off.  Tho  flowers  are 
(mall  and  acarcrly  distingubhable :  they  come  out 
B  little  before  the  leaves.  The  wood  of  the  plane- 
tree  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  rather  brittle  than 
lough ;  when  old,  it  is  said  In  acquire  dark  veins, 
and  Iu  take  the  uppearance  of  walnnt-wood.  In 
tbose  situations  which  are  faTDrai>le 


liui 


1  all  di 


isfrnm 


runk.investeil  with  broad,  deeply-divideit, 
and  glossy  green  leaves.  This  l>ody  of  rich  foli- 
age, joined  to  the  smoothness  of  the  stem  and  the 
ayinmetryoftho  general  growth,  renders  the  plane- 
tree  one  of  the  noUest  objects  in  the  Testable 
kingdom.  It  has  now,  and  had  also  of  old  (Plin. 
Kai.  Hi*l.  xii.  1),  the  rtputition  of  being  the  tree 
which  mostclTectually  axclud.'siha  sun's  beams  in 
summer  and  moat  readily  ailiniCs  them  in  winter, 

puidie  buildings  and  palaces,  a  practice  whicli  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  adopted ;  and  the  former  clo- 
lightedlo  adorn  with  it  their  academic  walks  and  places  [  that  tbi 
uf  pablic  exercise.      In  the  East  the  plane  seems  lo  j  before  I 
have  been  considered  sacred,  as  the  oak  was  formerly    lalit,  oi 
iaBritaJD.     Tliisdistinctionisin  most  conntries 


duces  (se*  Kilto,  Kt^.  Jlitl.  of  PaltM.  p.  ccjtl 
Palestine,  fbr  instance,  where  the  plane  does  m 
to  hare  Iwen  very  common,  the  terebinth  seem 
minence.    See  Oak.    In  tbe  ci 


ncellnr  was  born.  The  Plataiuu  Oritn- 
of  Palestine  and  of  cUaaJcal  antiquity, 
<  awanl-  must  not  i>e  confounded  with  the  pLine-tree  common- 
]  it  pro- 1  1y  so  called  in  Scotland  and  England.  This  Ivt  Is  a 
[).  In  maple.  Acer  pmdo-jAaiamu.  and,  like  the  rest  of  it* 
:  appear  sarcbarine  family,  it  contains  a  sweet  asp  in  the  libur- 
tohave  numor  under  liark,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  often  tap- 
ebrated    ped  by  school-hoys  in  spring.     Even  by  thoM  least  ft- 
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readily  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  plane,  Oriental  and 
Occidental^  by  it8  seeds.  In  the  former  they  are  hey$y  or 
twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like  discs ;  in  the  Lat- 
ter they  are  globular  caskets  or  catkins — ^balls  more  or 
less  rough,  which  liang  on  the  branches  throughout  the 
winter  in  graceful  strings  or  tassels,  suggesting  the 
name  of  button-wood,  by  which  the  P.  OccidentaUs  is 
usually  known  in  the  United  States  (see  Celsii,  Hierob. 
i,  512  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  526 ;  Permy  Cydopa- 
did,  s.  V.  Plane).     See  Botahy. 

Chesixrioth  (Heb.  witli  the  article  hak-KtauUoth\ 
niboSiil,  the  hopes  [or,  according  to  some,  the  hins^ 
from  its  position  on  the  **  flank"  or  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  comp.  ChttU^  Chesa'/My  etc.] :  Sept.  XaotXut^  v. 
r.  Xa<TaX(u3),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  mention- 
ed between  Jezreel  and  Shunem,  apparently  near  the 
border  (Josh,  xix,  18).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Chislotu-Tabok  (q.  V.)  of  verse  12,  and  the  simple 
Tabor  of  1  Chron.  vi,  77 ;  the  modem  Ikaal  (Robin- 
son's Regearcheij  iii,  182 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
166).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  'Ax^^t- 
^itiJ:^,  AcchesekUh;  XaaiXovCi  Chaselm)  describe  it  as 
still  extant  under  the  same  name  (XcaAovc,  Chcualut), 

Chet'tiim  (Kimiifi  v.  r.  X«rr€i<i^,Vulg.  Cethim), 
a  Grscized  form  (1  Mace,  i,  1)  of  the  Hebrew  Chit- 
TIM  (q.  v.). 

CheveruB,  Jean  Louis,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  born  at  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28,  1768, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Church, 
lieing  made  prior  of  Torbechet  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  his  theological  at  the  seminar}' 
of  St.  Ma^jloire.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1790,  and 
soon  after  became  vicar  of  Mayenne.  During  the 
later  troubles  of  the  Revolution  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, exercised  his  ministry  for  a  while  in  London,  and 
then  sailed  for  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  passed  miny 
years  of  successful  la^ior  in  or^nizing  and  spreading 
the  Roman  Church.  In  180S  he  was  made  bishop,  and 
continued  his  labors  until  1823,  when,  on  account  of 
filling  health,  he  returned  to  France  as  bishop  of  Mon- 
tanban.  In  1826  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
and  peer  of  France.  His  labors  among  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  were  incessant, 
during  all  his  service  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  posts. 
In  1836  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  he  died  of  apoplexy 
July  19  of  that  year.  Few  clergymen  of  the  Roman 
Church  have  been  more  highly  and  deservedly  esteem- 
ed bv  Protestants  than  cardinal  Chevenis. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  fim^ra'e,  x,  270 ;  Christian  Examiner^  xxvi, 
88 ;  Huen-Dubourg,  Vie  de  Cheverua  (Engl.  tr.  PhiUd. 
8vo). 

CheyneU,  Francis,  an  English  Nonconformist, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  there.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
College  in  1629,  and  took  orders ;  but  in  1640  he  em- 
braced the  side  of  Parliament,  and  in  1043  was  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  rector  of  Petworth.  In 
1647  he  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, on  leaving  which  he  returned  to  his  rectory  at 
Petworth.  At  the  Restoration  (1662)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  rectory,  and  retired  to  Preston,  Sussex,  where  he 
died  in  1665.  He  was  a  stronsr,  if  not  bitter  contro- 
vertist,  and  published,  in  1648,  The  R'se,  Growth^  and 
Danger  of  Socinianism^  in  which  archbishop  Laud, 
Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines are  strongly  charged  with  Socinianism.  In  1644, 
after  Chillingworth's  deith,  Cheynell  puMif>hed  ChU- 
iingworfhi  Nttrissima^  or  the.  Sickness,  Hertry,  Deathy  and 
Burial '/  Wdliam  ChUlingtDorih,  with  a  severe,  if  not 
abusive  dedication  to  Drs,  Bayly,  Prideaux,  Fell,  etc., 
who  had  given  their  imprimatur  to  Chillingworth's  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants.  After  the  dedication  follows  the 
narration  it<ielf,  in  which  Chevnell  relates  how  be  be- 
came  acquainted  with  *'  this  man  of  reason,"  as  he  calls 
Chillingworth ;  what  care  he  took  of  him,  and  how,  as 


his  illness  increased,  **  they  remembered  him  in  thdi 
prayers,  and  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  give  him 
new  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  see,  and  ac- 
knowledge, and  recant  his  error ;  that  he  might  deny 
his  carnal  reason  and  submit  to  faith." — New  Gen, 
Biog.  Diet,  iii,  806 ;  Sketch  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Genileman*s 
Mag,  March  and  April,  1755 ;  Calamy,  Noncoi^armist^a 
MemoricU,  ii,  467. 

Che'zib  (Heb.  Kegib\  nn3,/a'w;  Sept  Xa<r/30, 
the  birth-place  of  Shelah,  Judah's  youngest  son  by  tho 
daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  5);  probably  the 
same  with  Chozeba  (1  Chron.  iv,  22),  and  also  the 
AcHZiB  (q.  V.)  of  later  times  (Josh,  xv,  44).  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  201)  seems  to  confound  it  with  the  more 
northern  city  Achzib  (Josh,  xix,  29),  in  referring  to  a 
Talmudical  notice  of  **the  river  of  Chezib;"  an  error 
into  which  also  Grotius  was  led  from  the  reading 
(Ke^f/j)  of  the  Sept.  at  Josh,  xv,  44.  Jerome,  how- 
ever (Quiss^.  Hehr,  in  loc.),  regards  the  name  as  an  ap- 
pellation merely  (so  Aquila,  in  Montfaucon*8  ed.  of 
Origen*s  Hexapla,  De  la  Rue's  Orig.  0pp.  v,  287),  indi- 
eating  that  this  was  the  last  of  Bathshuah*s  sons. 

Chichester,  an  ancient  city  of  Sussex,  England, 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  a  Roman  station.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  in  the  18th  century;  it  is 
407  feet  long,  150  wide,  with  a  tower  and  spire  8(X)  feet 
high.  The  diocese  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  Suf- 
sex,  with  a  total  populatidn,  in  1861,  of  363,735.  It 
has  12  deaneries  and  183,512  church  sittings.  The 
present  (1867)  bishop  is  Achmet  Turner  Gilbert,  DD., 
consecrated  in  1842.  Two  provincial  councils  were 
held  here,  in  1289  and  1292,  convened  by  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Chichester. — Landon,  Manual  ofCoundls^  p.  130. 

Chichele,  Cbichley,  or  Chicheley,  Hskry, 
arehbishop  of  Canterbury',  was  bom  at  H^{hum  Ferrera 
in  1362,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1407  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  St.lDavid*sby  Pope  Gregory  XII, 
and  in  1409  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury at  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.  v.).  In  1415  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  stimulated  Hen- 
Ty\  to  the  war  against  France  (see  Shakspeare,  Hen* 
ry  K),  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  regretted,  erecting 
All  Saints*  College,  which  still  stands,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  penitence.  Chichlcy  was  a  man  of  vigor  and 
courage;  he  resisted  the  king  and  the  pope,  when  oc- 
casion demanded,  as  energetically  as  he  resisted  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  heresy  of  the  followers  of  Wick* 
liife.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  April  12, 1443.— Duck, 
Life  of  Chichele  (Lond.  1639, 8vo) ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Britaiinica,  iii,  499 ;  Hook,  Eccks.  Biog.  ill,  575  sq. 

Chioken  (yoffoiov,  puUus),  a  word  that  occurs  but 
twice  in  the  English  Bihle  (2  Esdr.  i,  80;  Matt,  xxiii, 
37),  and  only  in  allusion  to  *'a  hen  (q.  v.)  gatherin,; 
her  chickens  under  her  wings.*'     See  Fowl. 

Chi'don  (Heb.  Kidon\  •,4'^3,  a  *»</  Sept.  X«- 
^Mv^  but  some  omit),  the  name  which  in  1  Chron.  xiii, 
9  M  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  fh>m  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem, took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah ;  on  this 
account  it  was  afterwards  known  as  Perbz-Uzzah. 
In  the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  \i,  the  name  in  given 
as  Naciion  (q.  v.).  which  is  nearly  equivalent  in  sense. 
Whether  there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption 
or  alteration  of  the  oth^^r,  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaur,  p.  6.^3 ;  Simonis,  Onom.  p.  839-40).  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  vii,  4,  2)  has  *'  Chidon"  (X(icwv).  Some 
have  even  ventured  to  identify  the  spot  with  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman  tho  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Morinh.  The 
Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qitasi.  Heb,  on  1  Chrnn.  xi, 
0)  was  that  Chidon  acquired  Its  name  fVom  being  the 
spot  on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "  spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh,  viii,  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  all  our 
ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality,  which  waa  evii 
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dentlj  not  &r  N.W.  of  Jemsalem,  possibly  at  the  pres- 
ent ruins  Khurbet  el-Butun  (Van  de  Yelde's  Mc^), 

Chief  Captain.    See  Chiliarcu. 

Chief  Musician.    See  Music. 

Chief  of  Asia.    See  Asiabch. 

Chief  of  Three  (*^l^b;^*rT  DKn,  rothhashskaUski', 
or  rather  D'^dbd,  shaliskim\  the  Mtn^men),  a  title  of 
Adino  (q.  v.)  the  Eznite,  one  of  David's  greatest  braves 
(2  Sam.  xziii,  8 ;  Sept.  irpurroQ  rStv  rpiwv;  Vulg.  jwii*- 
cep$  inter  trees;  A.  V.  "chief  among  the  captains"), 
otherwise  called  Jashobeam  (1  Chron.  xi,  11,  where 
the  text  again  corruptly  has  D*^l^ibd,  shaloshitn  ; 
Sept.  vptaroToatoQ  rwv  rpiaKovra ;  Vulg./>r««cgM  inter 
triginias  A.  V.  ** chief  of  the  captains'),  and  also  of 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxui,  18,  "^dbd,  rpiJ>v,  de  tribus, 
*' among  three"),  and  Amasa  (1  Chron.  xii,  18, 
C^piVo,  rpioKovraf  inter  triginta^  '*of  the  captains"). 
In  all  these  passages  it  designates  the  superior  officer 
or  commander  of  the  tritiata^  esaariiy  or  warriors  who 
fought  three  in  a  cliariot,  and  formed  the  phalanx 
nearest  the  king's  person  (Lydiup,  SfpUagm.  de  re  mil- 
itari  (lib.  ii,  c.  iii,  p.  39).  He  is  also  briefly  called 
C"*^t^)l,  kasJk-ShetUth'  (lit.  the  ternary)  =  aid-de-eamp^ 

or  general  executive  officer  (2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19 ;  ix, 
25 ;  XV,  26),  like  the  Roman  "  master  of  horse."     See 

CAPTAIir. 

Chief  Priest.    See  Priest. 

Chief  Ruler.    See  Synaoooub. 

Child  (properly  ^"^^^^  ye' led,  riKyov;  but  represent- 
ed by  several  other  Hebrew  and  Greek  words ;  comp. 
CniLDREN).     Molheni,  in  the  earliest  times,  suckled 
their  offspring  themselves  until  they  were  from  thirty 
months  to  three  years  of  age.     The  day  on  which  a 
child  was  weaned  was  a  festival  (Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  Exod. 
ii,  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  i,  22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16;  Matt,  xxi, 
16).     Nurses  were  employed,  in  case  the  mother  died 
before  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and 
when,  from  any  circumstances,  she  was  unable  to  af- 
ford a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  for  its  nourishmen  L     In 
Liter  ages,  when  matrons  had  liecome  more  delicate, 
aiid  thought  themselves  too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  naturally  devolved  upon  them,  nurses  were  em- 
plo3'cd  to  take  their  place,  and  were  reckoned  amonc 
the  principal  members  of  the  famUy.      They  are,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station 
which  they  sustained,  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred 
history  (Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  2  Kings  xt,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii, 
11).     The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care 
of  the  women ;  tliey  then  came  into  the  father's  hands, 
and  were  taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life, 
but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  religion  of  their  country'  (Deut.  vi,  20-25 ;  xi, 
19).     Tboee  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instruct- 
ed either  employed  private  teachers,  or  sent  them  to 
ftome  prie!«t  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of 
utber  children  under  his  care.     It  appears  from  1  Sam. 
i,  24-28,  that  there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  tal)ema- 
cle  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  youth.     There  had 
been  formerly  many  other  schools  of  this  kind,  which 
bad  fallen   into  discredit,  but  were  restored  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  after  whose  time  the  members  of  the 
seminaries  in  question,  who  were  denominated  by  way 
of  distinction  the  sons  of  the  prophets^  acquired  much  ce- 
lebrity.   The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apart- 
menta  appropriated  to  the  females,  except  when  they 
went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw  water,  or  occasionally 
joined  in  the  labors  of  the  field — as  keepint;  sheep, 
which  waa  the  practice  with  those  who  belonged  to 
those  humbler  stations  in  life  in  which  the  more  an- 
cient simplicity  of  manners  was  still  retained  (Gen. 
xxiv,  16;  xxix,  9;  Exod.  ii,  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  11 ;  Ruth 
ii,  2 ;  John  iv,  7).     They  spent  their  time  in  learning 
those  domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a 
woman's  situation  and  character,  until  they  arrived  at 


that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  be  sold,  or,  by  a 
better  fortune,  given  away  in  marriage  (Prov.  xxxi, 
18 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  7).  The  daughters  of  such  as  possess- 
ed rank  and  wealth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
within  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  and,  in  imitation  of 
their  mother?,  amused  themselves  with  dressing,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing.  Sometimes  their  apartments  were 
the  scenes  of  vice  (Ezek.  xxiii,  18).  They  went  abroad 
very  rarely,  but  they  received  with  cordiality  female 
visitants.  The  sports  of  children  were  doubtless  such 
as  have  always  prevailed  among  youth,  especially  in 
the  East.  Haclcett  {lUtutrations  */ Script,  p.  120)  men- 
tions having  seen  Oriental  boys  even  amusing  them- 
selves with  flying  a  kite,  and  playing  at  le«p-frog  and 
ball. 

The  more  children — especially  of  male  children — 
a  person  had  among  the  Hebrews,  the  more  was  he 
honored,  it  being  considered  a  mark  of  divine  favor, 
while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  con- 
tempt (comp.  Gen.  xi,  80 ;  xxx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  5 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  23 ;  Psa.  cxxvii,  8  sq. ;  cxxviii,  8 ;  Luke  i,  7 ;  ii, 
5).     That  children  were  often  taken  as  bondsmen  liy 
a  creditor  for  debts  contracted  by  the  futher,  is  evident 
from  2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Neb.  v,  5.     Among  the 
Hebrews  a  father  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his 
children,  nor  do  we  find  any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  re- 
stricting that  power  to  a  certain  age ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  parents  who  even  selected  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  Exod.  xxi,  9,  10,  11 ;  Judg.  xiv,  2,  5). 
It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in 
their  father's  house,  and  wercr^n  a  manner  pensioners 
on  bis  bounty,  that  he  would  exorcise  his  authority 
over  the  children  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves.     In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  had 
no  narrow  limits,  and  whenever  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment  (Gen.  xxxviii,  24). 
This  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses  that  the  father, 
if  he  judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to 
bring  the  cause  before  a  judgo.     But  he  enacted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  judge  sliould  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  son  if,  on  inquiry,  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  maltreated  his  father  or  mother,  or  that 
he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  contumacious',  and  could  not 
be  reformed  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17;   Lev.  xx,  9;  Deut. 
xxi,  18,  21).     It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  fa- 
ther's power  over  his  daughters  was  still  greater  than 
that  over  his  son^*,  since  he  might  even  annul  a  sacred 
vow  made  by  a  daughter,  but  not  one  made  by  a  son 
(Num.  xxx,  4,  16).      Children  cursing  or  assaulting 
their  parents  were  punished  by  the  Mosaical  law  with 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  1.*),  17 ;  I^v.  xx,  9),  a  remaikable 
instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Christ  (Matt,  xv,  4,  6 ; 
Mark  vii,  9,  IB).     The  authority  of  the  parents,  and 
the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised  in  the 
most  prominent  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xx,  12);  but  the  Pliar- 
isees  devised  a  mode  of  evai^ion  whicli  our  Lord  strong- 
ly reprobates  (Matt,  xv,  5,  6 ;  Mark  vii,  11  IS).     The 
prophetic  curse  or  Messing  of  the  father  also  possessed 
no  little  efficacy  (Gen.  xlix,  2,  28).     (On  punishing 
children  for  their  parents'  faults,  Ezek.  xviii,  see  31u- 
s«us,   De  jure  pun'endi  Kberos  propter  pecc,  parent. 
Lips.  1714.)     Children  who  were  slaves  by  birth  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  those  t)om  in  the  house, 
the  children  of  maid-servants,  the  sons  or  children  of 
the  house  (Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  3 ;  xvii,  23 ;  Psa.  Ixxx vi. 
16  ;  cxvi,  16).     Few  things  appear  more  shocking  to 
humanity  than  the  custom,  of  which  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pass  through 
fire  in  honor  of  Moloch,  a  custom  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  proved  by  its  having  l)een  repeatedly  forbid- 
den by  Moses  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  xvi, 
3).     See  Moloch. 

There  are  pome  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  modes 
in  which  children  were  carried.  These  appear  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  the   existing   usages,  as 


•howD  in  the  fullowing 
back,  uid  fig.  2, 


on  her  shoulder.  The  former  mode  ■ppaarg  to 
luded  to  In  aeverul  pUceB,  sni]  the  lutter  in  lu. 
2i.     (See  Hacketfs  tUuHni&mt  of  Script,  p.  67., 

In  Scripture  the  wonl  "child,"  or  "childreD,"  hag 
considerable  latitude;  disdplcs  are  orien  called  cliil- 
drenoTKina.  Solomon,  in  hia  Proverlu,  saTii  In  hii  dis- 
ciple, "  Hear,  my  Bon ;"  M  also  our  Saviour(JohD  xxi, 
5),  The  descendants  of  ■  man,  how  remote  Mwver, 
are  denominated  his  soni  or  chiUrcn,  as  "the  children 
of  Edom,"  "the  children  of  Moab,"  "tlie  children  of 
Israel."  Such  eipreasloni  as  "  the  ehildrenof  lij;ht,' 
"  the  children  of  diirkness,"  "  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom," v-gaity  thosQ  who  foiluw  tralh,  thone  who  re- 
main la  error,  and  those  who  lielong  to  the  Clmrch. 
Persons  arrived  almwt  at  the  age  of  maturity  are 
•ometimes  called  children.  Thus  Joseph  is  termed 
"the  child,"  though  he  was  at  least  sixteen  years  old 
(Gen.  uxvii,  80),  and  Benjamin,  even  when  abot 
tbirty,  was  so  denominated  (Gen.  iUt,  20).  Solome 
called  himself  a  little  child  when  ha  crnie  to  the  kin) 
dom  of  his  father  (1  Kings  iii,  T).  See  Adoftio.n 
Birth;  Sum;  ImheRIta-ICK  ;  EddCation,  etc. ;  and 
comp.  OrrsFRi^ic). 

CHILD  OF  GOD.  The  terms  "child,"  "c 
dren,"  "babe,"  etc.,  are  uted  in  the  N.T.  in  the 

I.  PiyAologkallg  then  terms  are  used  to  decol 
■tale  of  ijnionince  and  of  Intellectual  narrawnes! 
durknesB  (Matt,  si,  16;  LuVo  vii,82;  1  Cor.  xiil, 

"  Whpn  I  was  a  i-bild,  I  spake  as  a  child.  I  nndenitood 
as  a  child,  1  thau.ihtas  achllil;"  xiv,  20;  "Bretbi 
lienotchildreninunderetandinjt;"  Eph.iv.Hi  "That 
we  AtD'T/orlli  bo  no  more  children,  toued  to  and  fro,' 
etc.;  He'..v,13-  "Kc.r  everi- one  (bat  nseth  milk.ls 
unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness :  for  ha 
habe''). 

II.  In  the  ft&calKate,  they  are  useil,  in  the  abstract, 

to  signil'}'  tha  totality  of  children,  towards  whom  holy 
duties  are  to  be  fullilled  I'y  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly by  parents.  We  see  even  that  tha  appelta- 
liiin  "children"  is  used  br  the  Lord  as  an  expression 
of  bis  greatest  love  (Mark  x,  24).  Chihiren  are  then 
diatinguiihed  by  moral  pr-ference;  yet  horn  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  ther  are  holy,  but  merely  that 
Itiey  are  yet  ancontumlaated  l>y  actual  contact  with 
tlie  worlil.  They  are,  theri'fore,  [lartly  to  be  imitated, 
partly  to  Iw  re.-ta.iined,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  the  greutcflt  niorjl  soliciCilde.  As  duties  of 
p^ents  towards  children,  the  K.  T.  niimcs  the  provid- 
ing for  their  wants,  giving  them  good  exumples,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  the  feiir  and  knowledge  of  the 
Loid.  Children,  on  the  other  h.md,  are  to  lie  ol-edi- 
ent  to  their  parent-.  Thai  the  X.  T.  does  not  ^ive  a 
more  systematic  view  nf  the  relative  monil  duties  of 
parents  and  children  is  to  be  scronntcd  for  on  the 
ground  llut  wliere  faith  and  love  are  found,  all  the 
rest  fottaws  naturallv  (Matt,  vli,  il-ll  j  Luke  xi,  11 ; 
"  Whatman  in  there  of  you,  uhom  ifhis  xon  a>k  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  he  ask  a  tish,  will  ha 
give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  3'uur  children,  how  much  more . 
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shall  your  Father  which  la  In  heaven  ^re  good  thbigi 
to  them  that  ask  him  P"  xvui,l-&;  Mark  iz,  34;  Luke 
ix,  17,48:  "At  the  same  time  came  the  dinciplea  unto 
Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  cliild  unto  him, 
and  set  him  in  the  roidat  of  them,  and  uid,  t'erily  l 
Bay  unto  yon.  Except  ye  lie  converted,  and  became  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shidl  humble  himself 
as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdoni 
of  heaven ;  and  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  littla 
child  In  my  name,  receivetb  mo").  Sec  also  Uark  x, 
ia-16|  Matt,  xix,  lS-15;  Luke  xviii,  16-17;  2  Cor. 
xii,  H ;  Eph.  vi,  1-4 ;  CoL  iii,  20,  21. 
III.  In  the  ipiriiual  sense,  the  expn 


^thosi 


lohave 


hildrei 


God  through  Christ.  To  be  a  child  of  God  through 
Chriat  is  to  liave  attained  the  higbc-at  (moral)  perfec- 
tion, and  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  of  which  hu- 
man nature  ia  ausceptibte.  Thia  consdousness  of  iu 
holy  punt}-  is  one  of  the  characleristics  of  Christianity 
(Matt,  xi,  IB;  Luke  vii,  3.1  3o:  "TheSon  of  man  eamo 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  sav.  Behold,  a  man  glut- 
tunoos,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  But  Wisdom  Is  justifled  of  ber  children;*' 
i.  e.  those  whom  Christ  recognisea  as  his  prove  by 
words  and  deeds  thjt  Ihey  are  the  children  of  wiadoni. 
See  also  Matt,  v,  9;  xv,  2C;  John  1,  12;  Rom.  viii, 
14-17 1  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Ihey  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  yo  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  l>Dndage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  wo  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witnesa  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  cliildren  of  God.  And  if  chil- 
dren,  then  heirs;  hein  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,  if  an  be  that  we  suffer  witb  him,  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together;"  Rom,  ix,  8;  GaL  iii,  26; 
\v.6,E;  E|ih.i,fi;  riiil.ii,I6;  1  John  111,1.2,9,10; 
V,  1,  2;  Eph.  iii,  16;  Luke  xx.  86;  Rom.  viii,  28,  etc.1. 
— Krehl,  Uandtndritri.  d.  N.  T.  s,  v.     See  Aooraos. 

Childbirth  (fiitvoTovia,  "child-bearing").  The 
throes  of  accouchement  appear  in  Gen.  iii,  16,  to  be 
part  of  the  doom  Incurred  by  woman  for  her  ai;ency  in 
the  fall  in  Eden.  Her  passive  lot  In  than,  continuing 
tlie  race  is  aptly  expressed  in  that  primeval  sentence: 
"  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  ^.Teatly  multiply  thy 
borrow  and  thy  conception;  in  sorrow  thou  sltatt  brin^ 
forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shalllie  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  Iheo."  See  Cohabitation. 
The  languago  of  the  apostle  in  I  Tim.  ii.  15,  impliea 
that  a  patient  endurance  of  tills  pennKy  aball  contrib- 
nto  to,  woman's  si.iritual  benefit.  The  Preyer-book  of 
the  Church  of  England  prcscribea  a  fonn  of  public 
thanksf^ving  to  be  olTercd  for  women  after  aafe  delir- 

yin  childbed.     See  Birth  ;  CitrKCiiino. 

ChUdennas.     See  Innijcents'  Day, 

Children,  Chcrcii  MF.MnERsiiir  or.  .  Sm 
Infant  Church  Membership. 

CbUdroD,  CoMMiKioN  OP.     See  Isfant  Com- 

Chllds,  John  WesleT,  a  m'misler  of  the  Jletho- 

dirt  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Calvert  Co., 
Md.,  in  IHOO.  In  1814  he  went  (a  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  In  1826  he  re- 
ceived license  as  a  local  preaciicr;  in  1H27  be  entered 
tlie  Baltimore  Confeivnce  on  probation:  and  In  1S29 
18  admitted  into  full  connection.  In  1844,  when 
the  Uelhodist  Episcopal  Church  was  divided  on  tha 
ry  queatioii.  he  adhcreii  to  the  Southern  Church, 
ontinued  to  serve  in  important  appointmenta  np 
year  of  his  death.  He  dieil  Jlay  ft.  ISM.atKor. 
folk,  Va.,  in  great  paace.  "His  highest  distinction  lay 
hia  extraordinary'  spirituality,  hia  deadneaa  to  tha 
irld,  his  devotion  to  Christ;  nnd  in  this  respect  it 

superior  iu  uiodem  timea.'' — Slirai^ue,  Jnouli,  vii,  I'iit, 
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Cllil'eRb  (Heb.  Kilab'  Mi^,  protected  by  the  fa- 
iUet-,  L  e.  God;  Sept.  KfXca/3  v.  r.  AAXouia),  the  sec- 
ood  Bon  of  king  David  by  Abigail,  Nabal's  widow  (2 
•  Sam.  iii,  3),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  iii, 
1)  by  the  equivalent  name  Daniel  (q.  v.).  The  rea- 
son of  this  twofold  name  is  uncertain ;  but  for  the  rab- 
binical notions  concerning  it,  and  some  speculations  of 
his  own,  see  Bochart,  IJieroe,  i,  603. 

Chili,  a  republic  of  South  America,  with  an  area  of 
about  170,000  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  April,  18t)5.  a  population  of  2,524,476  souls,  al- 
most exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  one  lio- 
man  archbishopric  at  Santiago,  and  three  bishoprics  at 
Serena,  la  Conception,  and  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe  (An- 
cud).  The  number  of  parish  priests  in  1858  was  153, 
of  convents  of  monks  41,  of  convents  of  nuns  7 ;  and  a 
law  provided  that  in  future  none  of  the  13  provinces 
should  have  mwe  than  one  convent  of  every  order. 
In  1824  the  landed  property  of  the  Church  was  confis- 
cated, and  since  that  time  the  clcrg^'  have  been  paid  by 
the  staU.  In  the  budget  of  1847, 180,030  pe^os  [Span- 
ish dollars]  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
educational  institutions  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  anv 

• 

other  South  American  state.  At  the  University  of 
Santiago,  which  was  reor^nized  in  1842,  and  which 
superintends,  as  the  Supreme  Educational  Board  of  the 
state,  all  other  educational  institutions,  several  Ger- 
man Protestant  professors  have  been  teaching  since 
1857.  The  Riviaia  Cattolicaj  published  at  Santia^fO,  is 
considered  by  Komanists  as  one  of  the  best  papers  of 
the  Komun  Church  in  South  America. 

In  July,  1865,  the  Chilian  Congress  had  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  on  amending  Article  5  of  the  Chil- 
ian Constitution,  which  b  as  follqws:  *'The  religion 
of  the  republic  of  Chili  is  the  Ionian  Catholic,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  exercise  of  any  other.''  The 
discussion  terminated  in  a  way  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  Liberal  party,  notwithstanding  the  full  strensith  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  was  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  the  old  article.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  adopted  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the 
execative,  declared :  1.  That  worship  within  buildings 
belonging  to  private  persons  is  allowed  to  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and,  2. 
That  dissenters  are  allowed  to  establii^h  and  sustain  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children. 
The  first  Protestant  mission  of  Chili  was  established  for 
Americans  and  Englishmen  in  Valparaiso  in  1846,  and 
has  now  become  self-sustaining.  The  congregation  had 
in  1857  50  communicants,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  rose  in  1859  to  100.  A  second  Piptest- 
ant  mission  has  been  established  in  Valparaiso  for  the 
German  residents.  In  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  the  Protestant  (chiefly  American)  residents  in 
January,  1866,  fitted  up  a  chapel  at  an  expense  of  $800, 
capable  of  seating  125  persons.  The  press  of  the  city 
penerally  made  a  kindly  notice  of  the  opening  exer- 
lisea,  in  which  the  American  and  the  English  ministers 
took  part,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  was 
manifested.  The  Protestants  with  great  unanimity 
came  forward  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  within 
one  we«k  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel  all  the  pews 
were  rented.  In  1860  a  missionary  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican 3Iis8ionary  Society  (of  Enp:land),  the  Rev.  Allen 
Gardiner,  established  himself  at  Lota,  in  Arauco  Bay 
(SoQthem  Chili),  a  town  which  derived  its  chief  im- 
portance from  the  coal  mines  in  its  neighborhood.  In 
3859  not  Xen  than  84  of  these  were  worked,  and  some 
3000  workmen  were  connected  with  them.  At  the  re- 
qoeat  of  the  English  and  Scotch  families  engaged  in 
the  I»ta  mines,  Mr.  Gardiner  established  Sunday  serv- 
ices at  the  mission-house,  and  a  Sundav-school  for  the 
children.  The  opposition  at  first  shown  by  a  portion 
Of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  Protestant  mission  procured  and  secured 
religkraa  toleration  for  the  Protestant  community  of  the 


Lota  mines,  by  a  contract  signed  to  that  effect  at  the 
comi)any*s  office  in  a  public  manner,  and  after  a  puli- 
lie  meeting,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Tlie  mis- 
sionaries also  took  care  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
sailors  visiting  Arauco  Bay,  and  provided  the  German 
settlers  in  vhe  neighborhood  with  opportunities  of 
Christian  worship.  Having  in  the  meanwhile  ac- 
quired and  perfected  themselves  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, they,  in  1865  and  1866,  made  several  itinerant 
visits  into  the  territory  of  tlie  Indians,  and  took  the 
preliminary  steps  for  establishing  the  Indian  missions 
upon  a  firm  basis.  In  1866  the  society  had  stations  at 
Lota  and  Coquimbo,  at  El  Carmea  in  Northern  Pata- 
gonia, Keppel  Island  (Falkland),  besides  one  or  two 
stations  among  the  Araucnnian  Indians.  In  Dec.  1866, 
the  society's  ship,  the  '*  Allen  Gardiner, 'Meft  England 
with  four  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education  in  Envland.  The  first 
German  missionary  was  sent  to  Southern  Chili  in  1866 
by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  Germany.  Ho 
began  preaching  half  of  the  time  at  Orsono,  ind  the 
other  half  at  Puerto  Monte,  a  (moiitly  German)  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  in  a  reirion  which,  as  late  as  1850, 
was  peopled  only  by  small  bodiea  of  savages.  I'he 
German  Protestants  of  this  town  have  bought  a  house 
in  the  principal  square,  and  propose  to  build  a  chapel. 

Chiliarch  (xiXi ap^oc*  captain  of  a  thousand ;  A. 
V.  "high  captain,"  Mark  vi,  21 ;  "captain,"  John 
xyiii,  12;  Rev.  xix,  18;  elsewhere  "chief  captain"), 
a  military  title  occurring  frequently  in  the  (Greek) 
New  Test,  in  the  following  senses.  See  Army.  1.  As 
a  general  state  officer  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Acts  xxv,  23 ; 
Rev.  vi,  16;  xix,  18;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  2,  2). 
2.  Specifically,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  among  the  Ro- 
mans, six  of  whom  formed  the  field  ofiScers  of  every 
*'  legion"  (q.  v.),  corresponding  in  rank  nearly  to  our 
colonel  ('see  Smithes  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Exerci- 
tus) ;  in  the  N.  T.  spoken  individually  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  who,  as  militaxy  tribune,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mod- 
em majoTj  commanded  the  garrison  of  Fort  Antonia  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  81  sq. ;  comp.  Herodian,  ii,  12, 
18 ;  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  vi,  4).  8.  Particularly  applied  to 
the  preefect  or  (Levitical)  superintendent  of  order  in 
the  Temple  (John  xviii,  12).     See  Captain. 

Chiliaaxn.     See  Millennium. 

Chiliasta.     See  Adv entists  ;  Millenarians. 

Chiridn  (Heb.  Kilyon\  'iS'-^bx,  pining ;  Sept.  Xf- 
Xiufv  V.  r.  Xt\aiwv\  the  younger  son  of  Klimelech 
and  Naomi  of  Bethlehem,  and  husband  of  Orpah, 
Ruth's  sister ;  he  died  childless  in  the  country  of 
Moab  (Ruth  i,  2 ;  iv,  9).     B.C.  1360. 

Cliilling'wortb,  William,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  controvertist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Octo- 
ber, 1602.  (The  following  account  of  him  is  modi- 
fied from  an  article  in  the  English  Cyclopeedia,  which 
is  based  on  the  Biographia  Britannica.)  In  1618  he 
was  a  scholar,  and  in  16'28  a  fellow,  of  Trinity  College 
in  that  University.  Some  curious  memoirs  of  him  are 
preserved  by  Anth.  Wood  ("  Athen.  Oxon."  c.  20),  who 
says  "  he  would  often  walk  in  thc^  college  grove,  and 
dispute  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purposely  to  facili- 
tate and  make  the  way  oftrrangling  common  with  him, 
which  was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially 
among  the  disputing  theologists,  or  those  who  set 
themselves  apart  purposely  for  divinity."  The  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Englii^h  and  Romish  churches 
were  at  that  time  a  subject  of  zealous  and  inces^sant 
disputation  among  the  University  students,  and  sev- 
eral learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distingui^h- 
ed  proselytes  among  the  Protestant  cler^'y  and  nobil- 
\ty.  Chillingworth,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  sin- 
pled  out  i»y  the  famous  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Johannes 
Perseus  {BifJiotk.  Soc.  Jesu\  by  whom  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  ncceFsity  for  an  infallible  living  "Rule 
of  Faith."  On  this  he  at  once  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  wrote  out  his  reasons  for  aljuring 
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Prntestantiain,  and  Joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  college  at  (1725, 8vo) ;  Kippis,  Biographia  Britaamca,  iii,  506  sq.; 
Douay.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  month?,  the  argu-  '  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography^  iv,  1.  The  best  modem  edi- 
ments  addressed  to  him  by  his  godfather  Laud,  then  '  tion  of  his  worlcs  is  that  of  Qxford,  1838  (3  rols.  8vo). 
bishop  of  London,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  new  |  There  is  also  a  cheap  American  edition  (8vo),  with  Life 
faith,  an^  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1681,  where  he   by  Birch  (Philadelphia,  1848). 

passed  about  four  years  in  reconsidering  the  Protest  chil'mad  (Heb.  KUmad%  n«bs,  etymology  nn- 
tcnets.     'Ihe  readmgof  Dailleonthei2MA/£/jeq/^(Ae'  o     »   V        '  \r  V '-        a  v\    -  3 

Fathers  is  said  to  have  finally  determined  him.  |  ^T^A  /*'  V^^T*^  T*  ''i         '''"'  "»d  XaA^a/3 ; 

In  1635  he  published  his  great  work.  The  Religion  I  ^^^l^'  <^  "^).  »»  Asiatic  place  or  country  mention- 
0/ ProtestanU,  a  safe  Wag  to  Salvation.  It  paTsed  :  «^' »"  fonjunction  with  Sheba  and  Asshur,  as  a  trading 
through  two  Iditions  in  less  than  live  months.     The  ,  ^"^PO""™  ^^h  the  lyrians  (Lxek  xxvii,  23).     T^ 

•     •  1      ^-/^u-ii-  -*u  •   »k.**u^ 1 r  n:„i onh*  name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande 

principle  of  Chilhngworth  18  that  the  volume  of  Divine    ,„•'      .    *v       4.,        ^    j,  a      •».•.»*  *u 

LriJ.,ra.    a^.rJr.^  tn  »«,  •uoh  l.v  th«  „^:„^^.    (Xcp/iov^i,),  a  "  Urge  and  flourishing  '  town  near  the 


ter  exclusion  ot  ecclesiastical  tniaition.     ine  jesuii  ■    -, "         .  ,_      jqan     tt.*  .   >a»  -        £•    i  1      \ 

Knott,  alUs  Matthias  Wilson  {Biblioth.  Patrum  Soc.  (Canaan,!,  IS,  ^.m),  Uitzig  (CammefU.  an  LzekA.c) 
Jem,  p.  186),  contended  that  he  **  destroyed  the  nature  |  propo8«*  to  alter  the  punctuation  to  nab?,  K^tmmmd  , 
of  faith  by  resolving  it  into  reason."  Cheyncll  (q. '  giving  the  sense  **Aashur  was  as  thy  pupil  in  com- 
V.)  also  opposed  Chillingworth  from  the  PuriUn  side,  merce,"  as  first  suggested  by  Kimcbi  (in  loc.).  The 
Chillingworth  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  approve  |  Chaldee  Targum  has  "^"l^,  Media,  For  other  conject- 
cverj'  statement  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  refused  ,  nres,  see  Rosenmttller  in  loc.  See  Chaldjea,  p.  198. 
to  accept  any  preferment  in  the  Church.     *'  Howev- 


er, in  a  very  short  time  he  was  persuaded  b}*  the  ar- 
guments of  Sheldon  and  Land  that  peace  and  union 
are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 


Chime.     See  Dell  ;  Cymbal. 

Chimere  (Fr.  chimere,  from  the  Italian  imarra\ 
The  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn 


doctrine  held  hy  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  many  sleeves  are  generally  attached.  Before  £lizabeth*8 
other  eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  '  time  the  bishops  wore  a  scarlet  chimere  over  the 
chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix-  rochet,  as  they  still  do  when  assembled  in  convoca- 
worth,  Northamptonshire,  annexed.     Chillingworth,   tion ;   but  bishop  Hooper  having  scrupled  at  the  scar- 


in  1(>40,  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as 
their  proctor  to  the  Convocation  in  London.  He  was 
attached  very  zealously  to  the  royal  party,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  (unpublished)  on  The  Unlawfulness  of  resist- 


let,  it  was  changed  for  black  satin.  —  Palmer,  Orig. 
Liturgica,  ii,  319. 

Chim^am  (Heb.  iSTimAsm^,  ^TV^"^,  pimng ;  Sept. 


ing  the  latrful  Prince,  aUhaugh  moi^  impious,  tyran-   Xi/iaaji  y  r.XaMaa/'),^  follower,  and  proU^^^^ 

nical,  and  id,Aairousy  Being"^ present  in  the  army  of  O'^'^^pI^-  ^^T^^^'r^'  Vk  V  '  ?  T-^-  ^"*^ 
Charles  I  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  August,  1643,  he  ;  y»  Of  BarzillajtheGileadite,  who  returned  m  his 

acted  as  engineer,  and  devised  the  construction  of  en-  I  ^J?°^  ^y^""^  ^^'^''  ^,1^5  ^*^*f  """aS*  ^p^^*"*  u^l'f*! 
gines,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  "  testudines  cum  plu- 1  A^«**«"  «  ''«^"'«"  C^  ^am.  xix,  37, 38,  40,  which  last 
teis,"  to  assault  the  rebels  and  toke  the  city  by  storm.  I  ▼«"«  8>v«*  ^^  n*™«  ^  'i\!??,  Ktmhan  ).  B.C.  1023. 
Having  accompanied  the  king's  forces  under  Lord  David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  reward 
Hopton  to  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  there,  with  his  com-  for  his  loyalty,  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which, 
racles,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament  anny  under  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  khan  (n!)"^,^),  called  after  him 
Sir  William  Waller,  and  falling  ill,  he  was  thence  con-  (Sept.  r»|/[3»|ou>3x«M«a/* ;  ^ulg.  peregrinantes  in  Cha- 
veyed  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Chichester,  where  he  fnitam ;  A.  V.  »*  habitation  of  Chimham ;"  the  text  has 
died,  and  was  buried  in  January,  1044.  (The  precise  ^^e  name  oniT33,  i.  e.  DnJ^CS),  Kemuham';  Sept.  v.  r. 
dav  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  probalilv  January  1  „^  •''-«      'Vv'*         *\  *j 

300  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  Petworth,  who  had  ,  Y''li»'IP^X<'l^«,  yv  Ba,i«*J  \«;/aa/i,  etc),  *8»  Btand- 
.hown  OhillingworA  great  kindnc8,durinKhi«illne8.,|.°S.  7«  known  as  the  starting-point  for  tmve  ler. 
appeared  at  the  graveT  with  the  work  of  Chillingworth  ■  f™™  Je"'»»lf'n  to  E.-ypt  (Jer.  xl.  17)      Blunt  noUces 

/D  7-  •       ^  n_^r  »    1\  J-  u:-  K-«^  A  -A^-  „„    A  1  in  this  mention  of  the  dwelling  of  Chimham  at  Beth- 

(^/'(Tion  0/ /Votes/anf«)  in  his  hand,  and,  after  an  ad- 1 ,  .  .  ..  ^.  *^a  ^  i  •/.  *rk  -j 
^  .*;  "^  ^  *u  J  ^  .  l^  A  * 't  lehem  an  indication  of  the  actual  munificence  of  David 
inonitorv  oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  ra-   ^    ^.      -     .,      ,  „      .„  .  -        ...  , 

tionalisi,  he  flung  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming,  "  Get   ^  ^^^  ^^'"^j:  «'  R««,llai  for  which  ^  «"  P^^^ 
thee  gon;,  tliou  cursed  bookT  which  has  seduced  so    by  the  nanrativem  Samuel  and  Kings  (CT^fc.^ 
many  predous  souls ;  get  the^  gone,  thou  corrupt,  rot-   »»«^^«.  ^^^  ^^'  P- 1^^)-     See  Inx. 
ten  bock,  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust— go  rot  with  thy       Chimney  (!^a'^^^,  arMah',  a  lattice,  in  the  sing., 
author !"     See  Ciieyxelu  i  ITos.  xiii,  3;  Sept.  Kuirvoh'txn  \  "Vulg./aman'trm ;  else- 

Thc  result  of  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  "  wran-  where  in  the  plur.  a  uindme,  as  closed  by  lattice-work 
gling"  is  stated  by  bis  friend  Lord  Clarendon  (//w-  instead  of  glass,  Eccl.  xii,  3;  a  dove-cote,  as  sealed 
U)i-yftht  Rebellum)  to  have  lieen  that  *' Chillimrworth  '  with  lattice-work,  Isa.  Ix,  8,  especially  in  the  phrase 
had  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubt-'  **  windows  of  heaven"  [q.  v.]),  an  opening  covered 
ing,  that  at  last  he  was  confident  of  nothing."  Til- '  with  lattice-work  through  which  the  smoke  passes 
lotson  styled  him  *'the  imcomparable  Chillingworth  ;'*  (Hos.  xiii,  .8).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
and  Locke  says  (on  "Education"),  *'If  yon  would,  "window."  Houses  in  the  East  are  not  furnished 
have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  rend  Chilling-  with  stoves  and  fireplaces  as  among  us.  The  Aiel  is 
worth  ;"  and  again  (on  "Study"),  "For  attaining  heaped  into  a  pot,  which  is  placed  in  a  part  hollowed 
right  reasoning  I  propose  the  constmt  reading  of  '  out  for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor. 
Chillingworth;  for  this  purpose  he  deserves  to  lie  read  The  smoke,  therefore,  escapes  through  the  windows 
over  and  over  a;^in;"  but  Anth.  Wood's  opinion  is  (Isa.  xliv,  16;  xlvii,  14).  See  Hoi'sk.  Sometimes 
not  outdone  by  any,  for  he  declares  that  "Chilling-  the  fire  is  placed  directly  in  the  hollow  place,  or  hearth, 
worth  had  such  extraordinary  clear  reason  that,  if  the  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  as  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
great  Turk  or  the  devil  could  be  converted,  he  was  able  (xxxvi,  22).  Chimneys  appear  to  have  been  emplo}'- 
to  do  it."  In  theolog^i'  he  is  classed  with  the  "  I^ti-  cd  in  the  round  towers  for  furnaces,  but  never  in  dwell- 
tndinarians"  (q.  v.).  I'he  best  edition  of  The  Religion  ing-houses.  They  were  termed  Cor-Ashan,  a  smok- 
of  ProteyfaMs  is  that  in  fol.  174*2,  with  sermons,  etc.,  ing  furnace,  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
and  a  life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.  It  has  been  of-  1  Sam.  xxx,  80,  probably  where  many  workers  in  met- 
ten  reprinted. — Des  Maizeauz,  Life  of  Chillingworth   al  resided.     Such  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  the 


"ehlmnprs  In  ^d"  ot  (he  Apocrypha  (3  Esdr.  rl,  i, 
tamuiMi).     See  yuKNAtn. 

China  (kc  Simix),  «  vut  eovatry  ot  A^Ift,  extend- 
ing (includiDR  iti  dependeacies)  from  20°  Ui  66°  N., 
and  fnrni  Hi°  50'  E.  to  90°  E.  Its  aru  u  over  foar 
(ad  a  lulr  Riillian  square  mileii,  including  odb  Uilrd  of 
Asia,  and  Dearly  one  tenth  of  tbs  habitable  globe.  The 
Fmpire  ia  divided  into  three  principal  partfl  ^  firtty  tlie 
el|;hleen  province):  Mcond,  Mmcliooriaj  tlu^,  colo- 
nial possemiont.  The  iaiit  includes  Mongolia,  Sunc>- 
Tia.  Eastern  Turklitan,  Koho-nur,  and  Thibet.  The 
irnMif  i)  tlw  natiie  conn  Cr?  ot  the  Manchoo*,  tbe  reign- 
ing fkmily  in  China,  and  includes  the  tetritorv  lying 
e^tt  of  the  Inner  Duurian  MonnUina,  and  north  of  tbe 
<:Dir  of  Uan  Vnng.  Thejirit  divinion  ia  Cfalna  Proper 
(Ijetween  18°  and  40°  .V.  lal.,  including  Hainan  on  the 
■-iDtb:  and  between  9H°  and  124°  E.  long.).  It  ia 
the  only  part  Milled  I  y  Cbineae.  "It  liea  on  the  eaat- 
tia  (lope  oT  the  higb  table-land  of  Central  Aaia.  and 
in  tbe  south-eaet  angle  of  tbe  continent,  and  for  beau- 
ty of  acener}',  fartilily  of  aoil,  aalubrity  of  climate, 
mai^ilicent  and  beautiful   rivera,  and    variety   anil 


■  ofiti 


»ill  c< 


any 


portion  of  the  globe"  (Williams,  Middk  Kingdon,  1, 7). 
Iti  eitimated  ana  ia  nearly  2,000,000  square  milea,  or 
two  HRba  of  the  empire. 


7  CHINA 

and  impartial  Judgment ;  and  thoae  who  have  raided 
long  In  the  cuunir}'.  and  know  them  well,  have  ar- 
rived Ht  very  differrot  conduikna.  U.  Hue  aaierta 
that  thev  are  'destituU  of  religious  feelings  and  be- 
liefs,' 'skeptical  and  indifferent  to  everything  that 
concerns  tlie  moral  side  of  man,' '  their  whole  Uvea  but 
materialism  put  in  action;'  but  <b11  this,'  aaya  Mr. 
Ueadows  (TJU  ChintK  aid  Uirir  llArliiaiu,  Lond.  l^oG), 
'  is  baselees  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  tbe  human  race.'  He  admits,  indeed,  thst  these 
charges  are  true  of  the  maa>  of  the  Chinese,  jlbI  aa 
they  are  true  nf  the  English,  French,  and  Americana ; 
bnt  as  among  these  there  la  a  large  amount  of  gcnrroa- 
ity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  'a  minnrlty  higher  in 
nature,  actuated  by  higher  motivea,  aiming  at  highrr 
aims,'  ao  also,  he  maintains,  ia  there  among  the  Chl- 
neae  a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  minority  who 
live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  The  Chi- 
neae  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlikr,  fond  of  peace  and  do- 
mestic order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  orgunizulion 
and  local  Klf-govemment,  sober,  induftrioo;,  prac- 
tical, unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  Hitb 
tbe  mercantile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  tbe  in- 
habitants of  China  Proper  ate  essentially  one  people. 
the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  Ireing  hardly  more 
ma  k  d    h       be     ee      I      N  r(h  mbria     pcaia      and 


I.  Pap^atum,  r»7F*, ''c.  —  The  total  population  nf    the  ComiFh  mil 
rhina  Proper  was  371  millions  in  |MT6,  S9G  millions  in    people  of  K' 
IK,2.  and  ia  at  present  estimated  at  410  or  -lEO  niillinns.    " 

Tbia  vait  pnpnlation  baa  an  ancient  and  peculiar  oiv- 
iliialion.  "The  CbineM  an  generally  cbissed  in  the 
Moneolisn  variety  of  the  human  nee.  "  A  tawny  or 
pairhmeiit-nilored  akin,  black  hiiir,  lank  and  coarse,  a 
Ibin  iKird,  a<ilir|ne  ryvr.  and  hi|;h  cheek-bones,  are  tbe 
prinripal  chir4Cterntica  of  the  race.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not  easy  In  form  a  fiiir 


Map  of  China  Proper. 

The  snutb-caslem  Chintac — tho 
in^.  Fuh-keen,  and  the  south  of 
Che-keang— are  the  mort  restless  and  enterprising  in 
all  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  niav  lie  regarded  aa  tbo 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  m'mintalnoua  dislrlcia 
of  the  fcnir  south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Kwnng-se,  an  certain  trilies  nho  maintain 

descended  from  the  alioriginal  inhaldtanta  of  Cbin-_ 
Of  these  the  Jlcaon-tze  are  the  beat  known. 
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"  Women  hold  a  very  inferior  position,  and  are  little 
^jetter  than  slaves.  Polytfamy  is  not  recognised  liy 
law,  but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when 
the  first  proves  barren.  Infanticide,  though  regarded 
aa  a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practuted  to  some  extent,  as 
is  proved  by  edicts  issued  against  it.  Milne  {Lift  tr* 
Ckinti)  denies  its  prevalence  [but  Doolittle  (vol.  ii,  ch. 
viii)  abundantly  confirms  it].  Parents  possess  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  their  children.  The  inter- 
course of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate 
etiquette ;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
everything  is  done  by  precedent.  *A  Chinaman,'  says 
Mr.  Oliphant, '  has  wonderful  command  of  feature ;  he 
generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason 
to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable 
politeness  and  amiability  when  he  is  secretly  regret- 
ting devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinade  yon  to  death.' 
The  Lb-King,,  or  Book  of  Kites,  regulates  Chinese  man- 
ners, and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchangeableness,  for 
here  they  are  stereot^'ped  and  handed  down  ftrom  age 
to  age.  The  ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been 
estimated  at  8000,  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin — 
the  Board  of  Rites — ^is  charged  with  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

**  \\\  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture, 
the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  singular.  The}'  meet 
their  last  enemy  Mrith  apparent  unccmcem ;  but,  while 
their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regard  the 
quality  of  their  coffins  as  of  vital  importance,  and  fre- 
quently provide  them  daring  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  a 
coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is 
frequently  given  by  children  to  their  parents.  Edu- 
cation, as  th  J  high  nud  to  official  employment,  to  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes. 
Literary  proficienc}'  (conrined,  however,  to  the  ancient 
*  classics'  of  the  country)  commands  everywhere  re- 
spect and  consideration,  and  primary  instruction  pene- 
trates to  the  remotest  villages.  Self-supporting  day- 
schools  ace  universal  througliout  the  country,  and  the 
office  of  teacher  is  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
literati.  Government  provides  state  examiners,  but 
does  not  otherwise  assist  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple" (Chambers,  EncyclopcBdia^  s.  v.).  The  best  mod- 
em account  of  the  customs  and  religious  usages  of  the 
Chinese  is  given  in  Doolittle's  Sociaf  Life  of  the  Chi- 
nese (N,  Y.,  Har|)er  and  Brothers,  1HG5,  2  vols.  12mo). 
See  also  Oliphunt,  Xarrutive  of  th^  Eiirl  of  ElgiiC$ 
Mission  to  Chinti  and  Japan  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1859, 8voj. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  climate  of 
China  is  specially  insalubrious.  That  this  is  not  so 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  condensed 
from  the  Chinese  Repository  (vol.  xvi,  p.  12  sq.) :  *'  From 
the  commencement  of  Protestant  missions  in  China, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  A.D.  1807  to  1847,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  eighty -six  misi«ionaries  had  entered  this 
field.  During  that  time  ttrelve  died,  and  tiren*y4hree 
retired  from  the  work.  Of  those  who  died,  one  had 
lived  twenty-seven  years  in  the  field,  another  sixteen 
years,  two  for  eight  years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  pe- 
riods. Thus,  on  an  average,  during  forty  3'ears,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Protestant  missionaries 
was  at  the  rate  of  one  in  three  years.  Of  those  who  re- 
tired from  the  work,  some  engaged  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  China ;  some  returned,  for  various 
reasons,  to  their  native  land,  and  others  were  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  leave  the  field.  Forty- 
one  of  the  eighty-six  arc  still  in  China.  Of  these,  one 
has  l)een  more  than  thirtv  ve'trs  in  the  field,  and  still 

»      •  r 

enjoys  excellent  health.  Others  have  been  here  for 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  years,  according  to  the  time  they 
entered  the  work.  We  have  not  the  means  for  mak- 
ing an  extensive  comparison,  but  we  think  these  sta- 
tistics will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  body 
of  ministers  in  America  or  England.  It  should  also 
be  remembered,  that  as  China  has  only  recently  been 


opened  to  missionaries,  a  great  part  of  thoao  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  calculation  labored  at  other  places 
on  the  coast,  ^onth  of  China — as.  Malacca,  Singapore, 
and  Batavia — where  the  climate  is  wanner  and  more 
unwholesome  than  in  China.  From  these  statementji, 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  the  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  this  climate  is  not 
sustained  by  facts"  (Maclay,  in  Methodist  Quartir!y^ 
Oct.  1860,  p.  596). 

II.  Religions  ofCh'na  (modified  from  Pierer,  Unirer^ 
sal-Lexikon,  iv,  6). — 1.  Primitive  Religion.  The  oldest 
religion  of  the  Chinese  was  very  simple.  Their  supreme 
object  of  worship  was  S<^anli  (supreme  ruler ;  aho 
called  during  his  life  7\m!«,  Tfon,  or  Tien  [Heaven]  j. 
Objects  of  inferior  worship  were  the  spirit  of  the  earth, 
the  spirits  of  the  cities,  the  mountains,  the  streams,  the 
tutelar  deities  of  agriculture,  of  the  hearth,  of  the  bor- 
ders, of  the  gates,  the  originators  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  raising  of  silk-worms,  the  wise  men  of  olden  times, 
the  souls  of  ancestors,  particularly  of  the  deceased  em- 
perors. The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  prayer, 
and  their  favor  purchased  by  sacrifices.  Nowhere  in 
this  system  do  we  find  any  trace  of  immortality  or  of 
a  moral  law. 

2.  Confucianism. — After  the  fall  of  the  Tscheu  dy- 
nasty this  old  religion  fell  into  disuse.  About  B.C. 
551  appeared  the  reformer  Kong-fu-tse  (see  CoKPr- 
cius),  who  attempted  to  introduce  l)ett«r  morals,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  the  people.  Confucius  taught  that  f^m 
the  Original  Being  Tai-ki  proceeded  Yang  and  Yen, 
Yanj,  the  Perf  ct,  is  the  essence  of  heaven,  of  the  sun, 

day,  heat,  and  manhood,  and  is  represented  by . 

Yen,  the  Imperftctj  is  the  essence  of  the  moon,  earth, 
night,  cold,  and  womanhood,  and  is  represented  by 

.     These  two,  by  simple  combination,  give 

four  signs  (Sse-si-«ng),  viz.  , , =, 

=  =;  and  by  double  combination  the  eight  tri- 
grammes  of  the  JCua,  viz.  ^^^E  Heaven,  the 

original  dampness,  =^'=^  the  fire, wind,=-= 

water,  —  —  moontains,  =  =  thunder,  =  =  the 
earth.  These  figures,  disposed  in  a  circle,  were  used 
by  Confucius  to  illustrate  the  creation  of  the  world. 
They  had  also  an  ethical  meaning,  being  used  to  rep- 
resent the  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  morality,  justice,  and 
chastity.  But  of  any  spoken  or  written  revelation 
there  is  no  trace  in  his  doctrines.  Confucius  savs 
himself  that  the  Heavens  are  silent;  thev  are  to  be 
known  in  their  effects,  but  no  further.  Tbo!<e  who 
obey  the  law  of  Heaven  as  presented  in  Nature  will 
be  happy ;  those  who  do  not,  become  unhappy.  In 
this  system  we  find  no  notion  either  of  immortality  or 
of  religious  doctrine ;  it  contemplates  this  life  cnly, 
not  the  future.  It  has  no  special  priesthood  nor  tem- 
ples ;  each  family  sacrifices  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
household  in  its  own  dwelling,  but  the  emperor  alone 
is  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  highest  Heaven.  The 
writings  of  Confucius  are  read  and  expounded  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  every  month  by 
a  mandarin  in  rot)es  of  ceremony,  and  Confucius  him- 
self  is  honored  as  a  saint.  His  doctrines  are  foUowrd 
by  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  China  al- 
most nniversally.  The  golden  rule  of  the  Saviour, 
which  Locke  designates  as  the  foundation  of  all  social 
virtue,  is  found  among  the  sayings  of  Confucius  in  the 
negative  form :  *'  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  your- 
self, do  not  do  to  others."  In  the  "Conversations," 
Ilk.  XV,  ch.  xxiii,  it  appears  condensed,  like  a  tele- 
gram, into  eight  characters,  a  good  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese stvle : 

hi     sH    jfoi    f/k    ftk  Hie  fi   ing. 
relf  what  not  winh  not  do  to  man. 

8.  LaO'Tse  or  fjO-chA. — ^Nearly  on  a  level  with  Con- 
fucius we  find  the  reformer  and  philosopher  Lao-tse 
(I^o-kiun)  or  Lo-chQ,  who  considers  the  Too  (or  Ori^ 
inal  Reason)  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  from  whom  pro- 
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(ceded  at  t.itt  one,  tlun  two,  then  three  divine  nttorea  [  to  10  atories  in  bdght,  each  slorj  being  separated  fh>m 
(A'i,  if',  (Jwei).  Hla  mora/ leaching  is  tliat  man  ia  to  .  the  next  bf  ■  cornice  projecting  in  imitation  of  a  Ctai- 
eojoy  life,  tfae  higlieit  aim  being  to  become  free  trom  '  new  roof,  aind  fttimeach  angle  of  which  depend  dragon- 
(Xtsriu]  evils  and  from  inHord  caret.  In  tbia  relig-  I  beada  and  belli.  By  the  aide  of  the  hall  are  the  celU 
iun  (the  followera  of  which  are  called  Tao-ut,  Tauiala)  I  of  the  banaes,  and  accommodations  for  ■  number  of     ■ 

'  deatiuiea  of  nian.  After  death  the  nutrriul  part  only  I  feaat  nf  the  temple  of  Ti-en  (Heaven)  and  Tt  (Earth), 
of  man  belongs  to  the  earth ;  the  higher  and  lower  at  Pekin,  the  New  Year's  day  offering,  tba  equinox, 
ipiritual  parte  (/in^  and  Au-en)  pass,  after  this  life,  the  procesaiona  of  July  and  August  in  honor  of  rain, 
Into  different  spirita.  Each  place  has  Ita  tutelar  apli^  the  reaatofthe  dead,  and  the  empcroi'a  plowing  (vhicb 
ita ;  bad  spirits  always  lead  man  into  evil,  but  they  ^  is  also  conaldered  aa  a  religioua  ceremony),  the  en^per- 
are  confined  to  the  eurth.  This  religion  has  a  partic-  ,  or  officiates  aa  high-priest.  Buddhism,  although  the 
alar  priesthood  (in  the  higher  degrees  of  which  cell-  ,  religion  of  the  emperor,  ia  not  the  religion  of  the  i>UtP, 
bacy  is  enforced),  and  a  groat  number  of  temples.  It ,  and  is  actually  only  tolerated,  lilie  the  Tao-ite.  Both 
was  originally  embraced  by  the  higherand  richer  class-  ,  ayatems  have  been  ao  much  altered  Ly  the  influence 
ea,  but  haa  much  degenerated  of  late,  and  its  priests  of  the  doctHne  of  Confuciua  tliat  the  three  relif(i»ns 
have  become  little  better  tlun  jug^cT'.  can  morally  be  considered  as  but  one. 

••  Sang  CkiKg,  Oiv  'Three  Pun  Ones,' ia  the  titla]       Baligion  (so  far  aa  proTesMng  it  is  concerned)  Is  in 

China  confined  principally  to 
the  educated  clSBaes,  aome- 
what  like  acience  in  olber 
counlriea.  The  great  mssa 
of  the  people  live  on  withmit 
making  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  religions, 
and  pray  in  any  temple  with- 
out Inquiring  aa  to  ita  form 
qf  worship.  But  tbe  only 
vorahip  which  really  seema 


ia  the  HI- 


of  the  pei>ple  with  i 
iai  wirrMpof  ance 

"The  hall  of  anceaton  is 
und  in  tbe  house  of  almoet 
-ervmcmlKrofthelamilv, 
italwaysinthatoftheeld- 
wt  son.  In  rich  families  It 
1    separate    building,    in 

of  certain  three  idols  found  in  temples  belonidng  to  [  others  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  in  many 

tbe  Tauist  religion  and  worshipped  by  TuuisE  priests,    a  mere  shelf  or  shrine.     The  tablet  conaista  of  aboard 

Tbe  images  are  seated  aide  by  side.     One  of  them,  as  |  called  Mn  dm,  i.  e.  house  of  tlie  spirit,  aboat  twelve 

tome  enplain,  represents  L»-;hU,  or  the  'O'dBoy,'  the!  inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed  upri,-ht  in  a.  block; 

founder  of  that  religion.    Others  explain  that  the  three    and  having  tbe  name,  quality,  and  date  nf  birth  and 

imau'e<  refer  Co  three  diff'erent  incarnations  of  LO^hii   '  death  carved  in  the  wood      A  recepUcle  is  ofton  cut 

There  la  very  little  known  smong    he 

common  people  about  these  divin    ea,  aud 

tbey  are  very  seldom  worahipped  by  them 

Tauist  priests  of  both  elaases  u       eraa  j 

worship  the  Three  Pure  Ones"  (I  ch  I  ttle 

Sixial  Lift  nfiht  C/iMoe.  i,  S49 

4.  Bu^UcL— The  third  religion  ofCh  na 

is  that  of  Fo,  or  Buddka,  introdu  ed  from 

India  about  the  year  A.D.  66,  »h    h  how 

ever,  became  commingled  with  tbe  re- 
mains of  tbe  old  Chinese  religion  and  w   b 

ibemaximsofConfucius.    With  begreat 

mainritv  of  the  people  it  has  sunk  Into  a 

coarse  'idolatry.     Tbe  Dalai  Lama  is  in 

Chiiu  repbiced  by  the  hati-dKla-m-fr-de- 

»■  as  tbe  ipiritUHl  head.     The  prieili  an 

called  bonies  (Chinese  Srhgot  Ho-iiang), 
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plra  are  merely  a  reunion  of  several  sm 
'  g  in  the  comers  pavili 
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In  the  back,  containing  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the 
names  of  the  higher  ancestors,  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  Incense  and  papers  are  daily  burned  be- 
fore them,  accompanied  by  a  bow  or  act  of  homage, 
•  forming,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  family  pra3'er.  The  tablets 
are  ranged  in  chronological  order,  those  of  the  same 
generation  being  placed  in  a  line.  When  the  hall  is 
large  and  the  family  rich,  no  pains  are  spared  to  adorn 
it  with  banners  and  insignia  of  wealth  and  rank ;  and 
on  festival  days  it  serves  as  a  convenient  place  for 
friends  to  meet,  or,  indeed,  for  any  extraordinary  fam- 
ily occasion.  A  person  residing  near  Macao  spent 
about  $1500  in  the  erection  of  a  hall,  and  on  the  dedi- 
cation day  the  female  mem  tiers  of  the  &mily  assem- 
bled with  his  sons  and  descendants  to  assist  in  the 
ceremonies.  The  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  also 
suspended  in  the  hall,  but  effigies  or  images  are  not 
now  made. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  April,  during  the  term  called 
ttm^-nung^  a  general  worship  of  ancestors,  called  pai 
shaHy  or  '  worshipping  at  the  hills,'  is  observed.  The 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  repair 
to  their  family  tombs,  carrying  a  tray  containing  the 
sacrifice,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the  candles, 
paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and  there  go  through 
a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  grave,  is 
also  carefully  repaired  and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  three  pieces  of  turf  are  placed  at  the  back 
and  front  of  the  grave,  to  retain  long  strips  of  red  and 
white  paper ;  this  indicates  that  the  accustomed  rites 
have  been  performed,  and  these  fugitive  testimonials 
remain  fluttering  in  the  wind  long  enough  to  announce 
it  to  all  the  friends,  for  when  a  grave  has  been  neglect- 
ed three  years  it  is  sometimes  dug  over  and  the  land 
resold'*  (Williams,  MiddU  Kingdom,  il,  268,  269). 

Aside  from  the  three  above-named  religions,  there 
has  lately  appeared  another,  the  Tai-ping,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  religion  with  some  fragments 
rf  Christian  doctrine  made  known  by  the  missionaries. 
This  religion  is  purely  theocratic,  partly  on  the  model 
of  the  0.  T.  It  holds  that  its  God  is  the  only  true  one ; 
that  he  came  to  earth  and  spoke  to  his  children,  telling 
them  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  Hnng-Siu  Tsuen,  or,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, Tien-Wang  (king  of  Heaven),  was  a  native  of  an 
insignificant  village  30  miles  from  Canton,  and  was 
bom  in  1813.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him 
the  education  required  for  competing  snccessfully  ut 
the  state  examinations.  From  his  19th  year  he  re- 
paired annually  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  Canton  to 
these  examinations,  but  each  time  failed  of  success. 
At  one  of  these  visit*!,  an  American  missionary.  Rev. 
I.  J.  Roberts,  gave  him  a  paclcage  of  tracts  in  Chinese. 
He  did  not  read  them  until  Ave  years  later,  after  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  during  which  he  had 
seen  visions  and  uttered  inflated  rhapsodies  in  regard 
to  his  future.  He  now  found  in  these  tracts  the  key 
to  the  visions ;  he  abandoned  the  belief  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Confucius,  adopted  views  which  were  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Chinese  and  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  to  make  converts 
for  his  views.  In  1840  he  had  made  a  number  of  con- 
verts, who  were  called  God-worshippers.  Not  loni; 
after,  in  a  single  district,  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers was  reported  to  exceed  2000.  Attacks  on  some 
Buddhist  temples  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
state  authorities,  and  for  several  years  he  again  led 
a  retired  life,  though  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
constant  communication  with  his  followers.  A  great 
change  in  his  views  took  place  in  1850.  A  rebellion 
had  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  the  rei)- 
els,  when  pressed  by  the  government  troops,  endeavor- 
ed to  enlist  the  influence  of  the  God-worshippers  in 
protecting  them.  The  authorities  sought  to  arrest  Sin- 
Tsuen  as  their  leader,  when  he,  calling  together  his 
followers,  seized  a  market-town,  and  thus,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  the  Tai-pin  J  (great  peace)  rebellion  assumed 


more  formidable  dimensions.  Sin-Tsnen  gave  to  ser* 
eral  of  his  most  prominent  adherents  the  title  Wang 
(lung),  and  began  to  issue  politico-religious  proclama- 
tions. He  assumed  the  title  Tien- Wang  (king  of 
Heaven),  and  began  to  claim  divine  honors.  At  first 
he  declared  himself  the  brother  and  equal  of  Christ,  and 
required  the  same  homage ;  but  subsequently  he  group- 
ed in  his  manifestoes  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ, 
himself,  and  his  son,  whom  he  styles  the  Junior  Lord, 
as  the  coequal  rulers  of  the  universe.  At  one  time  he 
conferred  the  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
upon  Tung- Wang,  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  subor- 
dinate kings ;  but  later  this  title  was  again  withdrawn, 
and  no  other  divine  personages  were  recognised  but 
those  already  mentioned.  He  professed  to  have  often 
visited  heaven,  and  declared  that  his  favorite  wife  (he 
was  reported  to  have  118)  had  also  been  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  heavenly  regions.  The  rebellion  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1853  Nanking  was  captured, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  Nanking  and  other  cap- 
tured towns  were  treated  with  extreme  severity,  which 
was  justified  by  Tien- Wang  by  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  people,  he  said,  were  idolaters,  whom 
it  was  his  right,  as  king  of  Heaven,  to  destroy.  The 
advance  of  the  reikis  was  not  arretted  until,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  England  and  France,  the  two  latter  pow- 
ers deemed  it  their  interest  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese  government  (1862).  From  that  time  the  pow- 
er of  the  Tai-pings  steadily  declined,  until,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  their  capital,  Nanking,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists.  The  head  of  the  sect,  Tien- Wang, 
burned  himself  in  his  palace  with  all  his  wives.  Thus 
the  Tai-pings  lost  their  centre  and  nearly  all  their  lead- 
ers, and  ceased  to  be  formidable,  but  the  rebellion  still 
continued  in  May,  1867.  For  several  years,  however, 
the  political  character  of  the  movement  had  altogether 
overshadowed  the  religious.  See  Annual  Amerif^m 
Cychprdia  for  18C2,  s.  v.  Tai-ping  Rel>enion ;  for  1863, 
1864, 1865,  and  1866,  s.  v.  China ;  Die  Gegmwirt  (vol. 
viii,  Leipzig,  1852) ;  Unsere  Zeii  (vol.  i,  Leipzig,  1856; 
vol.  viii,  Leipzig;,  1864). 

II.  Chrigtianily  in  China. — Amobius  (3d  cent.)  men- 
tions the  Certs,  who  are  generally  held  to  have  been 
Christians.  It  is  certain  thatthe  Nestorians  (q.  v.)  had 
flourishing  missions,  which  began  in  the  7th  centnry 
(see  below).  The  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  com- 
menced in  the  13th,  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  18th 
century  (see  lielow).  In  1586  Macao  was  ceded  to  the 
Portuguese,  under  whose  dominion  it  has  since  remain- 
ed. In  1842  the  English  secured  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  at  the  same  time  five  cities  (Canton,  Fuh- 
chau,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai)  were  declared  free 
ports.  In  1844  France  made  a  treaty  with  China,  in 
which  China  promised  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the 
five  cities.  In  1868,  after  a  two  years'  war  with  Eng- 
land and  China,  treaties  were  made  with  France,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Russia,  in  each  of  which 
toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire  waa 
stipulated.  The  perfidy  of  the  Chinese  governments, 
which  tried  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859  and  1P60.  It  ended 
with  a  ratification  of  treaties  with  England  and  France 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1860.  These  treaties 
not  only  grant  toleration  to  the  professors  of  Christian- 
it}',  but  expressly  acknowled^  that  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christianity  tend  to  lienefit  mankind.  Perw 
mission  was  also  given  to  preach  and  travel  in  the  in 
terior,  provided  that  the  missionary  be  fnrnished  with 
a  passport.  The  stipulations  of  the  four  treaties  were 
as  follows  (see  Schem,  Ecdes,  Year-book  for  1860,  p. 
222  sq.) : 

Americm  Treaty,  Article  29.  "The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  recognised  as  teaching 
men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  wonld  bav« 
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othera  to  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  those  who  quietly 
profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed 
or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  £siith.  Any  person, 
either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert, 
who,  according  to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and 
practises  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case 
be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

Engfiuh  Treaty,  Article  8.  *'The  Christian  religion, 
as  professed  by  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
culcates the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man  to  do 
as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching  it  or  pro- 
fessing it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  nor  shall  any  such, 
peaceably  pursuing  their  calling  and  not  offending 
against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 

French  Treaty,  Article  13.  "The  Christian  religion 
having  fnr  its  essential  object  to  lead  men  to  virtue, 
the  members  of  all  Christian  bodies  (communions) 
shall  enjoy  full  security  for  their  persons,  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship  • 
and  entire  protection  shall  be  given  to  missionaries 
who  peacefully  enter  the  country,  furnished  with  pass- 
ports such  as  are  described  in  Article  8.  No  obstacle 
Rhall  be  interposed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the 
recognised  right  of  any  person  in  China  to  embrace 
Christianity  if  he  pleases,  and  to  obe}'  its  requirements, 
without  being  subject,  on  that  account,  to  any  penalty. 
Whatever  has  been  heretofore  written,  proclaimed,  or 
published  in  China,  by  order  of  government,  against 
the  Christian  faith,  is  wholly  abrogated  and  nullified 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire." 

RHuian  Treaty,  Artick  8.  **The  Chinese  govern- 
ment, recognising  the  truth  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  promote  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
Kood  order  among  m^nkind,  promises  not  to  persecute 
its  subjects  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  requirements 
of  this  faith ;  but  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection 
which  is  granted  to  those  who  profess  other  forms  of 
relijpon  tvlerated  in  the  empire. 

'*The  Chinese  government,  believing  that  Christian 
missionaries  are  good  men,  who  seek  no  material  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  hereby  permits  them  to  prop> 
agate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  ite  subjects, 
and  allows  them  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  country. 
A  fixed  number  of  missionaries  passing  through  the 
cities  or  open  ports  shall  be  furnished  with  passports, 
signed  by  the  Russian  authorities." 

In  March,  1861,  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 
France,  and  in  July,  1861,  the  ambassador  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Pekin,  and 
this  city  became  at  once  a  centre  for  the  missionary 
operations  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Since  that  time  the  free  propagation  of  Christianity 
has  not  been  again  interrupted.  After  the  death  of 
the  emp<>rDr  Hien-Fung  (Aug.  22, 1861),  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  minor 
emperor  Ki-Tsiang,  was  conducted  by  Prince  Kung, 
liecame  still  more  favorable  to  the  free  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Christian  nations.  Commercial  trea- 
tfe9  were  concluded  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  thm«,  on  Sept  1, 1801,  with  Pras^ia  and  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein  (ratified  1863) ;  in  1862,  with  Spain, 
Belgium  (Aug.  8),  and  Portugal  (Aug.  13) ;  in  1863, 
with  Denmark  (July  10).  Besides  the  ambassadors 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  those  of 
Rnf^sta  and  Spain  took  up  their  residence  at  Pekin, 
while  a  Portuguese  minister  was  appointed  at  Macao 
and  a  Prussian  at  Shanghai. 

1.  NtBtorian  MUncn*. — The  Nestori«in  patriarchs  are 
naid  to  have  sent  missionaries  to  China  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Between  A.D.  626  and  781,  seventy  Nestorinn 
missionaries,  among  whom  Olopun  (arrived  in  696)  was 
distinguished,  laljored  in  China.  The  history  of  the 
Neatorian  missions' is  given  in  an  inscription,  discover- 
fd  in  1625  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Si-anfu.  Its  genu- 
ineness, long  doubted,  has  been  recently  defended  by 
Abel  Kcmuaat  end  others.     In  714  the  patriarch  Sali- 


bazacha  Is  reported  to  have  sent  a  metropolitan  to  Chi- 
na. Timotheus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Kcs- 
torian  patriarch  upwards  of  forty  years,  was  zealously 
devoted  to  Christian  missions.  During  his  patriarch- 
ate, Subchaljune,  a  learned  monk  from  the  convent  of 
Beth-oben,  after  having  been  ordained  bishop,  pene- 
trated China,  and  there  extensively  preached  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  soon  followed  by  others.  In  the  9th 
century  Christians  were  found  in  Southern  China  by 
two  Arabian  travellers,  and  in  877  many  Ciiri^tians, 
conjointly  with  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Persians, 
were  massacred  in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  re- 
volted firom  the  emperor.  In  845,  Wiitsung  is  report- 
ed to  have  ordered  3000  priests  from  Ta-tsin  to  retire  to 
private  life.  Marco  Polo,  the  distinguished  traveller 
of  the  18th  century,  who  spent  more  than  twenty  years 
in  China,  for  a  time  holding  a  high  oflSce,  speaks  of  his 
meeting  with  Chinese  Christians.  Rubruquis,  in  l'i5U, 
tells  of  fifteen  cities  where  there  were  Nestorians ;  and 
the  author  of  the  VEstaJt  du  gran  Caan  (1380)  reports 
80,000  Nestorians  in  China.  The  Nestorian  missions 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  nearly  extirpated  simul- 
taneously with  the  expulsion  of  the  Monguls  in  1369  by 
the  Ming  dynasty.  At  present  no  Nestorian  churches 
are  known  to  exist  in  China,  and  no  Nestorian  trans, 
lation  of  the  Bible  is  known  to  exist  (Newcomb,  Cydo- 
podia  ofMimcne,  p,  262).     See  Nestoriaks. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Mitsions. — (1.)  The  first  period 
in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  China 
was  introduced  by  the  labors  of  Johannes  de  Monte 
Corvino,  who  entered  India  in  1291,  and  after  meeting 
with  great  opposition,  not  only  from  the  pagans,  but 
also  from  the  Nestorians,  was  so  successful  in  his  la- 
bors that  in  1305  he  had  baptized  6000  converts.  His 
labors  were  confined  principalh'  to  the  Tartars,  whose 
language  he  had  learned,  and  into  which  be  translated 
the  N.  T.  and  the  Psalms.  In  1305  Pope  Clement  Y 
constituted  him  archbishop  of  Pekin,  and  sent  seven 
suffragan  bishops  (Franciscans)  to  his  assiFtance.  He 
died  in  1330.  Another  archbishop  of  Pekin  was  ap- 
pointed in  1836,  and  26  additional  laborers  joined  the 
mission.  In  1369  the  Ming  dynasty  came  into  power, 
and  seems  to  have  crushed  out  Christianit}'  altogether, 
both  Roman  and  Nestorian. 

(2.)  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the 
years  1556,  1575,  and  1579,  by  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, and  Augustines,  to  re-establish  missions  in  China, 
bnt  it  was  left  for  the  Jesuits  finally  to  accomplish  it. 
Matteo  Ricci  led  the  way.  He  reached  Macao  in  1581, 
and  b}*  persevering  efforts  made  his  wa}''  to  Pekin, 
and  into  the  good  graces  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
Several  high  mandarins  were  converted  through  his 
eflTorts,  chief  among  whom  was  Sieu,  an  ofllicer  of  the 
highest  rank  and  of  groat  personal  influence.  Ricci 
died  in  1610  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  l.uried  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.  In  1628  Adam  Schaal,  a 
German  Jesuit,  arrived,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Sieu  was  favorally  received  by  the  emperor.  His 
great  talents  and  extensive  acquirements  cauFed  hun 
to  be  ranked  among  the  fir^t  men  of  the  empire.  In 
1631  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  entered  China, 
bnt  their  success  was  not  very  great.  The  cause  of 
Christianity  sufiTered  a  great  loss  in  1632  in  the  death 
of  Sieu.  In  1644  the  Tartars  completed  the  conquest 
of  China,  and  with  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Christian  mis- 
sions almost  expired.  Schaal,  however,  by  his  genius 
and  learning,  rose  into  favor  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
by  bis  influence  ol)tained  penr.isfiion  for  14  other  mis^ 
sionaries  to  enter  the  country,  among  whom  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Ferdinand  Verbeest.  The  patron  of  Schaal  died 
in  1662,  and  the  minor,  Kanghi,  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuit  star  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  zenith, 
but  Schaal  was  soon  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced 
**  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces."  This  decree  was 
not  executed  ;  Schaal  died  in  1669,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  Another  missionary  died  in  prison,  and  sev- 
eral Franciscans  and  21  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Can- 
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ton.  Verbeest  became  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Kan-  i  ety*8  ftmd.  In  1813  he  was  joined  br  the  zealous  and 
ghi  after  be  hud  dismissed  the  regents  and  assumed  learned  Mr.  Milne.  The  translation  of  the  New  Tea- 
supreme  control.  Satisfied  of  the  great  abilities  of  '  tament  was  completed  in  1814;  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
Verbeest,  Kanghi  commanded  him  to  correct  the  cal-  1 1818.  In  1814  the  first  Chinese  convert  was  baptized, 
endar,  which  he  did  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  em-  ,  A  valuable  assistant  the  missionaries  found  afterwards 
peror.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Astronom-  |  in  Leang-Afa  (baptized  by  Milne  in  1816),  who  distin- 
ical  Tribunal.  He  cast  man}'  cannon,  and  in  other  |  guishedhimselfas  the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts, 
ways  rendered  himself  serviceable  to  government.         j  and  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  dw- 

(3.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  missions  prospered.  |  tributing  books  at  the  literary  examinations.  One  of 
In  1703  they  numbered  100  churches  and  100,000  con-  \  the  books  distributed  on  this  occasion  fell  into  the 
vurts  in  the  province  of  Nankin  alone.  But  in  1734,  i  hands  of  the  leader  of  the  insnrgents,  and  was  the 
not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  all  Koman  missionaries,  were  foundation  of  his  earliest  Christian  impressions.  The 
expelled.  Yet  many  congregations  survived  under  I  American  missions  commenced  in  1829,  when  the 
protracted  persecutions.  Native  priests  were  trained  '  American  Seamen's  Friend  Societ}*  sent  out  two  mis- 
l>oth  in  seminaries  in  China  and  in  Europe  (in  the  \  sionaries,  one  of  whom,  in  1830,  transferred  his  services 
Propaganda  at  Rome  and  in  a  Chinese  seminar^'  at  Na-  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
ples>,  and  many  European  missionaries  were  able  to  Missions,  which  from  that  time  has  had  a  mission  at 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  Not  a  few  were  put  to  Canton.  The  Rhehish  Missionary  Society  sent  out, 
death,  but  the  missions  survived.  Since  the  treaties  about  1830,  Mr.  Gotzlaff,  who  soon  became  perfectly 
of  1859,  which  promise  liberty  of  worship  for  both  Ro-  master  of  the  language,  and  made  frequent  journeys 
man  Catholics  and  Protestants,  great  preparations  have  through  the  coast  countries  of  China.  He  was  ef po- 
been  made  for  extending  the  Romanist  missions.  A  |  cially  active  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
few  years  ago,  when  China  was  divided  into  20  Vi-  received  with  great  eagerness.  In  ISiib  the  American 
cariates  Apostolic,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  established  a  mission  in 
China  amounted,  according  to  the  Univers,  to  about ;  Bativia,  which  in  1842  was  removed  to  Macao.  Dur- 
300,000.  Other  Roman  Catholic  writers  claim  a  much  I  ing  this  first  period  the  continual  hostility  of  the  Chi' 
higher  number,  e.  g.  Hue,  who  estimates  it  at  700,000.  |  nese  compelled  the  English,  American,  and  German 

Since  the  treaty  with  France  in  1868,  the  Roman  |  missionaries  to  restrict  their  labors  mostly  to  the  print- 
Catholic  missionaries  claim  to  have  received  large  |  ing  and  circulating  of  Christian  books.  Permanent 
accessions  to  their  congregations,  and  to  have  a  total    settlements  were  only  made  at  Canton,  but  at  Malacca 


membership  in  their  Church  of  aliout  one  million. 
The  number  of  missionaries,  especially  French,  who 
have  since  been  sent  to  China,  is  considerable.     On 


also  an  Anglo-Chinese  colles-e  was  founded. 

The  peace  of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  cession  of  Hong 
Kong  to  the  English,  and  the  opening  of  the  five  ports 


January  1,  1867,  a  new  cathedral  was  consecrated  at '  to  European  and  American  Christians,  gave  a  new  im- 
Pekln,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  cap- '  pulse  to  missionary  zeal.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ital.  A  bloody  persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- '  ciety  gave  instructions  to  their  Chinese  missionaries 
sionaries  took  place  in  1866  in  one  of  the  dependencies  to  meet  in  Hong  Kong  to  consider  the  plan  for  future 
of  China,  Corea.     See  Corba.  operations.    Agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  this 

According  to  the  Shanghai  Courier  for  1887,  there  meeting  (August,  1843),  the  Anglo-Chinese  collejre  in 
were  in  China  36  Roman  Catholic  Vicariates  ApMtolic,  Malacca  was  changed  into  a  theological  seminary  for 
divided  among  the  orders  as  follows:  Fuhkien  and  the  training  of  a  native  ministry.  Also  the  printing 
Formosa,  Dominicans;  North  Shantung,  Shansi,  Shenri,  apparatus  of  the  mission  was  transferred  from  Malacca 
South  Hunan,  Hupeeh,  the  Franciscans;  South  Shan*  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  medical  establishment  opened  in 
tung,  Kansuh,  Mongolia,  Belgian  Seminary;  Honan,  connection  with  the  mission.  In  1843  Shanghai  was 
Hong  Kong,  Mail'd  Seminary;  North  Hunan,  Angus-  occupied,  and  in  1844,  Amoy.  The  American  Board 
tines;  Kiangnan,  S.  W.  Chihli,  Jesuits;  Kiangsi,  Cheki  •  stationed  missionaries  at  Amoy  in  1^42,  and  at  Fuh- 
ang,  S.  W.  Chihli,  Lazarists;  Kwangsi  Szechuen  Yuii"  chau  in  1847.  The  American  Episcopal  Board,  whose 
nan,  Corea,  Manchuria,  Thibet,  Parisian  Seminary*,  missionary,  Dr.  Boone,  while  on  a  vi.<it  to  the  United 
Kwangtung,  Kweichow.  The  European  priests  in  ail  States,  had  been  consecn.ted  missionary  bt^hnp,  fixed 
China  numbered  628;  the  native  Chinese  priests,  33&  on  Shanghai  as  the  most  suitable  st  tion.  Other  mis- 
The  Catholic  population  was  641,720;  catechumens,  sionary  societies  hastened  to  o<>cupy  the  interesting 
24,900;  churches  and  chapels,  2942;  schools,  1879;  pu*  field.  The  operations  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
pils,  31,625;  seminaries,  86;  students,  744.  The  oldest  commenced  in  1842;  those  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
mission  is  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Kiangnan,  established  Convention  (of  America)  and  of  the  (American)  Pres- 
in  1660,  where  the  Catholics  number  105,000,  and  have  byterian  Board  in  1844;  those  of  the  Church  Mission- 
18,300  pupils.  The  Lazarists  were  the  next  to  enter  ary  Societ}*,  one  of  whose  missionaries,  Rev.  George 
the  field,  which  they.did  in  1690.  The  Dominicans  and  Smith,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Victoria,  in  1849;  of 
Franciscans  entered  in  1696 ;  the  Parisian  Seminary  in  the  General  Baptist  Mis::ion'iry  Society  (England)  in 
1831;  the  Mail'd  Seminary  in  1843;  the  Belgian  in  1845;  those  ofthe  Methodist  Fpiscrpal  Church  in  1846; 
1878;  and  the  Augiistines  in  1879.  The  missions  are  those  of  the  (American)  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  1847; 
mostly  supported  by  the  *•  Society  for  the  Propagation  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in 
of  the  Faith,"  which  has  its  centre  in  France.  Special  1848 ;  those  of  the  English  Wesleyans  and  the  JFree 
attention  to  Chinese  missions  is  also  paid  by  the  "  So-   Church  of  Scotland  in  1850. 

ciety  of  the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,'*  a  children's  mis-  »*  The  first  Protestant  mission  at  Fuh-chan  was  ertab- 
sionary  society  for  buying  and  baptizing  those  children  lished  l)y  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com* 
who  by  their  parents  have  been  destined  to  death,  and  missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Januan%  1847.  The 
giving  to  them  a  Christian  education.  The  receipts  of  mission  has  averaged  three  or  four  families  since  its 
the  society  amounted  in  1856  to  872,000  franca.  Up  to  commencement.  In  April,  1856,  occurred  the  first  hap- 
that  year  329.388  children  had  been  bought  and  bap-  tism  of  a  Chinaman  at  this  city  in  connection  with 
tized,  o(  whom  247,041  had  died  shortly  after  baptism,  j  Protestant  missions.  In  May,  1867,  a  brick  chordi, 
8.  Protestant  Mta^oru, — The  first  Protestant  mission  called  the  "  Church  of  the  Saviour,"  built  on  the  main 
was  undertaken  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  street  in  the  southern  suburbs,  and  about  one  mile 
which  in  1807  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  to  Can-  from  the  Bi«jj  Bridge,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
ton,  principally  for  the  object  of  translating  the  holy  (xod.  Its  first  native  church,  consisting  of  fonr  mem- 
Scriptures  into  Chinese.  He  was  appointed  (in  1808)  liers,  was  organized  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
translator  of  the  East  India  Company's  factory,  with  May,  186/),  a  church  of  seven  memi  ers  was  formed  at 
a  salary  which  rendered  him  independent  of  the  soci-    Chang-loh,  distant  seventeen  miles  from  the  city.     In 
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Jane  of  the  same  year  a  church  of  nme  members  was 
orgMiized  in  the  city  of  Fub-chau,  having  been  dismiss- 
ed frum  the  church  in  the  suburbs  to  form  the  church 
In  the  city.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  this  mission's 
existence  only  one  was  baptized.  During  the  next 
fire  years  twenty-two  members  were  received  into  the 
first  church  formed.  During  the  next  tvi  o  years  twen- 
ty-three persons  were  baptized.  Between  1853  and 
1858  a  small  boarding-school,  i.  e.  a  school  where  the 
pupils  were  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission,  was  sustained  in  this  mission. 
Among  the  pupils  were  four  or  five  young  men,  who 
are  now  employed  as  native  helpers,  and  three  girls, 
all  of  whom  became  church  members,  and  two  of  whom 
are  wives  of  two  of  the  native  helpers.  There  are  at 
present  a  truning-echool  for  native  helpers,  and  a 
small  boarding-school  for  boys,  and  a  small  boarding- 
school  for  girls  connected  with  the  mission.  It  em- 
ploy's six  or  seven  native  helpers,  and  three  or  four 
country  stations  are  occupied  by  it.  Part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  mission  live  at  Ponasang,  not  far  from  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  part  live  in  the  city,  on  a 
hill  not  far  from  the  White  Pagoda,  in  houses  built 
and  owned  by  the  American  Board  (see  SUUUUcm  of8<h 
cietiet,  below). 

"The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1847.  It  has  had  an  average 
number  of  four  or  five  families.  In  1857  it  baptized 
the  first  convert  in  connection  with  its  labors.  In  Au- 
}ni8t,  1856,  a  brick  church,  called  the  'Church  of  the 
True  God,'  the  first  substantial  church  building  erect- 
ed at  Fnh-chau  by  Protestant  missions,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  located  near  Tating,  on 
the  main  street,  in  the  southern  suburbs,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  wa}'  between  the  Big  Bridge  and  the  city. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  another  brick  church, 
located  on  the  hill  in  the  suburbs  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Min,  was  finished  and  dedicated,  called  the 
'Church  of  Heavenly  Rest.'  In  the  fall  of  1864  this 
mission  erected  a  commodious  brick  church  on  East 
Street,  in  the  city.  Its  members  reside  principally  on 
the  hUl  on  which  the  Church  of  Heavenly  Best  is 
Statistics  o/Protesianl  Missions  in  China  (Dec  1888.) 


built.  One  family  lives  at  a  country  station  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Fuh-chau.  This  mission  has  received  great 
and  signal  encouragement  in  several  country  villages 
and  farming  districts,  as  well  as  iu  the  city  and  suburbs. 
It  has  some  eight  or  ten  country  stations,  which  are  more 
or  less  regularly  visited  by  the  foreign  missionaries,  and 
where  native  helpers  are  appointed  to  preach  regularly. 
It  has  a  flourishing  boys'  boarding-school,  and  a  flourish- 
ing girls'  boarding-school,  and  a  printing-press.  At  the 
close  of  1863  there  were  twenty-six  probationary  mem- 
bers of  its  native  churches,  and  ninety-nine  in  full  com- 
munion. It  employs  ten  or  twelve  native  helpers.  It 
has  established  a  system  of  regular  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  3  Annual  Conferences  in  conformity  with  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  (Doolittle, 
StnntU  Life  of  the  Chinese^  N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1865, 2  vols.  12mo). 

The  following  table  will  show  the  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  China  for  the  year  1889.  U 
is  compiled  from  the  Society's  Report  for  1890. 
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Ix>ndon  Missionary  Society 

A.ac.  F.M 

American  Baptist,  North 

American  Protestant  Episcopal.. 
American  Presbyterian,  North. . . 
American  Roformed  (Dutch). . . . 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soc.  . . 

Church  Missionary  Society 

English  Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal,  North 

Seventh-Day  Baptist 

American  Baptist,  South 

Basel  Mission 

English  Presbyterian 

Rhenish  Mission 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Berlin  Foundling  Hospital 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 

Women's  Union  Mission 

Methodist  New  Connection 

Soc  Promotion  Female  Educat'n 
United  Presbyterian,  Scotch. .... 

China  Inland  Mission 

American  Presbyterian,  Sonth. . . 
United  Methodist  Free  Charch  . . 
National  Bible  .Soc.  of  Scothind. . 

Irish  Presbyterian 

Canadian  Presbyterian 

Soc.  Propagation  of  the  Gospel . . 

American  Bible  Society 

Established  Church  of  Scotland. . 

Berlin  Mission 

Allem.  Et.  Prot.  Miss.  OeselL  .... 

Bible  Christians 

Foreign  Christian  Mission  Soc . . 
Soc  l^op.  Christ  and  Gen.  Knowl. 

Koclety  of  Friends 

Am.  Scaadinayian  Congregational 
Ch.  Eng.  Zenana  Mission  Soc. . . . 
Independent  Workers 
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2 
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2 
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72 
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37 

3 

84 

16 
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81 
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91 

1 
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33 
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14 
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8 
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33 

3 

21 
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30 
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27 
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82 
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9 
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37 
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80 
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67 
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72 
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80 
70 


32 
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NatiT* 
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()';|14,420.00 

425.07 

1,077.00 

668.18 

7,090.00 

2,870.03 

8,469.20 

426.00 

4,490.91 

*687.70 

949.86 

6,435.10 

50.00 
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403.00 

8.18 

101.00 
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459.45 

92.00 

263.00 
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One  of  the  tnoet  remarkable  awakenings  that  if« 
known  in  the  whole  hislory  of  Protestantism  of 
China  took  place  in  1866,  in  connection  with  the 
out 'Stations  of  the  Tientsin  mission  of  the  Eng- 
lish New  -  Connection  Methodists,  especially  at  Lou- 
Leing,  where,  in  September,  45  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism.  The  converts  added  to  the  mis- 
sion churches  of  the  London  Society,  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  num- 
bered, during  the  year  1866, 189.  An  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  Protestant  missions  of 
China  is  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  religious  pa- 
per in  the  English  language  (the  Mistwnary  Recorder) 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Fuh-chau. 

4.  Greek  Missions. — A  mission  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  established  by  the  Russians  in  Pekin  under  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Its  object,  until  recently, 
-was  limited  to  the  spiritual  care  of  a  colony  of  Russian 
subjects,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  Amoor  and  set- 
tled near  Pekin.  A  treaty  between  China  and  Russia 
authorized  the  Russian  government  to  keep  six  mis- 
sionaries at  Pekin,  changing  them  once  in  ten  years, 
with  the  right  of  having  a  few  students  to  learn  the 
Chinese  and  Manchoo  language,  and  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs.  A  letter  Arom  one 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Pekin,  in  the  Boston 
Misstonart/ Herald  (Fehmaxy,  1865),  states  that  "the 
Russian  missionaries  in  Pekin  now  labor  devoutly  for 
the  Chinese  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  marks  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  translate  and  use  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Their 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  is  now  in 
print  in  this  city  [Pekin].  They  have  obtained  also 
Arom  the  Engli^  missionaries  the  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Ilallybras,  and  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the  use  of 
their  ministers  to  the  Mongolians,  and  the  versions  of 
the  New  Testament  published  by  the  same  society  for 
the  use  of  their  missions  in  Russian  Manchuria."  In 
1866,  the  Pekin  mission  numbered  about  200  converted 
Chinese  and  Tartars.  See  Anwtal  American  CffdGp<K- 
diafor  1865,  s.  v.  China. 

IV.  LitercUure, — ViereT^Universal'Lexikon^iv^  1-80; 
Gutzlaff  (missionary  in  China),  History  of  China  (Can- 
ton, 1833 ;  translated  into  German,  and  continued  by 
Neumann,  Stuttgardt,  1847) ;  Abeel,  Residence  in  China 
(1830-33, 12mo) ;  Thornton,  History  of  China  (London, 
1814) ;  Geschichte  der  kcUholischen  Missiotien  im  Kaiser- 
reiche  China  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Davis,  Description  of 
China  (London,  2  vols.  8vo);  Wittraann  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Die  Herrlichheit  der  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen;  Wil- 
liams, Middle  Kingdom  (I^nd.  and  N.  Y.  1848,  8vo) ; 
Morrison,  Vvew  of  China  (4  to) ;  AnnaleM  de  la  Propaga- 
tim  de  la  Foi ;  A  nnual  Reports  of  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sifmary  Societies  in  America  and  England;  Dean,  The 
China  Missions  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Newcomb,  Cyclopeedia 
of  Missions;  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-book  for  lS6df 
p.  139,  140,  220  sq. ;  Edkins,  The  Religious  Condition 
of  the  Chinese  (I^nd.  1859,  8vo) ;  Milne,  Life  in  China 
(Ix)nd.  1857,  8vo);  Hue,  J(ntmey  through  the  Chinese 
Empire  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1855,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Bush,  fHne  Years  in  China  (Presbyt.  Board); 
Meadows,  The  Chinese  and  their  Rehellions  (I^nd.  l.**56, 
8vo) ;  Fortune,  Three  Years  in  China  (Ix>nd.  1847,  8vo) ; 
Maclay,  Life  among  the  Ch'nese  (N.  Y.  1860,  12mo); 
Davis,  General  Description  of  China  (I/ond.  1857,  8vo; 
N.  Y'.  2  V(»l8.18mo);  Doolittle,  Sociil  Lfe  of  the  Chi- 
nese (N.  Y.  1866,  Harper  &  Brothers,  2  vols.  12mo); 
Oliphant,  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Efg'n's  Mission 
(Edinb.  1859 ;  N.  Y.  Harpers,  1860,  8vo) ;  Cobbold, 
Pictures  of  the  Ch'nese  by  themselves  (l^nd.  1859,  8vo)  ; 
Smith,  Consular  Cities  of  China  (N.  T.  1850,  12ino) ; 
Dimon,  Early  Chrisfinnity  in  China  (New  Englander), 
Nov.  1858);  Whitney,  China  and  the  Chinese;  China 
and  the  West  (New  Englander,  Feb.  1859,  and  Jan. 
1861).     See  CoNFUCios ;  CoREA. 


Chin^'nereth  (Heb.  Kistne'rethy  niSS;  in  pauM 
Kinna'^reih  [Josh.],  rilJSS;  Sept.  Xfi/ep<d  v.  r.  [in 
Deut]  Maxnvapid),  the  sing,  form  (Deat.  iii,  17; 
Josh,  xix,  35)  of  a  town,  also  called  in  die  plur.  Chin- 
NEROTH  (Heb.  Kinneroth\  ni^SS,  1  Kings  xv,  20; 
SeptXcvepe^;  A.  V.  '*  Cinneroth ;"  or  Kitmaroth', 
n*)^|3,  Josh,  xi,  2,  XivfpwSf) ;  or  perhaps  the  latter 
form  designates  the  region  of  which  the  other  was  the 
metropolis.  A  similar  variety  appears  in  the  name 
of  the  adjoining  lake,  which  is  perhaps  intended  in 
some  of  the  above  passages.  The  town  was  a  fortified 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between 
Rakkath  and  Adamah  (Josh,  xix,  35),  the  only  cer- 
tain reference  to  the  city  exclusively.  Whether  it 
gave  its  name  to  or  received  it  from  the  lake,  which 
was  possibly  adjacent,  is  uncertain.  Jerome  identifies 
Chemtereth  {Onomast.  s.  v.,  Eusebius  Xtvipi^)  with  the 
later  Tiherias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tra- 
dition then  existing :  the  only  corroboration  which  we 
can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 
as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Emmaus  (modern 
Hummam),  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  south  of 
Tiberias.  This  situation  of  Chinuereth  is  denied  by 
Reland  {Palcsst,  p.  161)  on  the  ground  that  Capernaum 
is  said  by  Matthew  (iv,  18)  to  have  been  on  the  very 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun 
was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  the  evangelist's 
expression  hardly  requires  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its  name 
(slightly  altered)  to  a  district— '*  all  Cinneroth"  (1 
Kings  XV,  20).     See  Cinnereth. 

Sea  of  Ciiinkereth  (H^SS^DJ  ;  Sept.  [t/]  ^aXaiT' 
oa  Xevipe^,  Num.  xxiv,  11;  Josh,  xiii,  27)  or  Chin- 
MEROTH  (nilSS,  X£vcp<3,  Josh,  xii,  3),  the  inland  sea, 
which  is  most  familiarly  known  to  us  by  its  New-Test, 
name  as  the  '^Lake  of  Gennesareth,*'  or  the  "Sea  of 
Tiberuis"  or  **of  Galilee."  This  is  evident  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  having  the  Aralwh  or  Ghor  below  it,  etc  (Deut. 
iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xi,  2 ;  xiii,  B.  In  the  two  former  of  tiiese 
passages  the  w^ord  **sea'*  is  perhaps  omitted).  The 
word  is  by  some  derived  from  the  Heb.  ^^23,  Kinmtr' 

(Kivvvpoj  ciihara),  a  **harp,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  the 
oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  it  is  possible  that  On- 
nereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name  existing  long 
prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and,  like  othor  names^ 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their  language.  The 
subsequent  name  "  Gennesar"  was  derived  from  '*Cin- 
nereth'*  by  a  change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  in 
the  East.    Sec  Gkkmbsarbtu. 

Chin'neroth  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xiii,  S).    See  Chix- 

NBRETU. 

Chintin.    See  Wheat. 

Chi'OB  (Xioc,  according  to  some,  from  x<<^y«  snow, 
with  which  its  mountains  are  perpetual!}*  covered; 
according  to  others,  from  a  Syrian  word  for  masHe^ 
with  which  its  forests  abounded^,  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  mentioned  in  Acta 
XX,  15,  and  famous  as  one  of  the  reputed  birthplaces 
of  the  poet  Homer.  It  l>elonged  to  Ionia  (Mela,  ii,  7), 
and  lay  between  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Samos,  and 
distant  eight  miles  fix)m  the  nearest  promontory  (Aren- 
num  Pr.)  of  Asia  Minor.  The  position  of  tliis  island 
in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts  could 
hanlly  be  lietter  described  than  in  the  detailed  account 
of  the  apostle  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas  to  Ck> 
sarea  (Acts  xx,  xxi).  Having  come  from  Assos  to 
Mitylenc  in  Lesl)os  (xx,  14),  he  arrived  the  next  day 
over  against  Chios  (ver.  15),  the  next  day  at  Samo^ 
and  tarried  at  Trogylliuro  (ib.);  and  the  following 
day  at  Miletus  (ib,) ;  thence  he  went  by  Cos  and 
Rhodes  to  Patara  (xx,  1).     See  Mitylbnb;  Sam(ML 
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In  tlH  uconnt  orHerod'i  voyage  to  Join  HarcQB  Agrtp- 1 
p4  in  Um  Black  Sea,  ve  are  Inld  (Joiephus,  Atit.  ivi,  | 
i, !)  that,  after  paning  b;  Rhodes  and  Cm,  be  was  . 
deUined  tome  tima  hj  north  winds  at  Chioa,  and  sailed 
on  to  MiCylene  when  tba  winds  became  more  favora- 
IC  appears  tbat  during  tbis  staj  al  Chtos  Herod  I 
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in  ninneMion  with  the  fint  spread  of  Christianity  by  i 
tlw  apoitlFs.  When  Paul  was  there,  on  the  occasion 
retemd  to,  he  did  not  land,  hnt  only  passed  the  nijjht ' 
at  anchor  (Conyboare  and  Howaon,  St.  Paul,  0,  211).  | 
At  tbat  time  Chios  enjoyed  the  privllefie  of  freedom  j 
(Pirn.  V,  S8 ;  comp.  xvi,  G),  and  It  is  not  certain  that  it  | 
iTer  was  politically  a  part  of  the  Roman  pmconsnlar  | 
Asia.  No  record  exists  of  its  connection  with  Cbrii- 
lianily  in  apostolic  times ;  but  after  tlie  lapse  of  ages 
we  read  of  a  bishop  of  Chios,  showing  tbat  the  Gospel 
bad  obtained  a  footing  on  the  shores.  Its  length  is 
aboDt  32  miles,  and  in  brevllb  it  varies  from  8  tn  18 
(having  a  periphery  of  900  stadia,  Strabo,  xiv,  645,  or 
]2D  Italian  mUes,  Tournefbrt,FEir.  ii,  84).  Its  outline 
Is  monntainons  and  bold,  and  it  has  always  lieen  cele- 
brated for  Ita  beauty  and  fruitfnlneSB  (Arvieus.Fojr. 
vi,  m;  Schubert,  Rat.  i,  4H).  It  is  very  fertile  in 
rclton,  eilfc,  and  fruit,  and  was  SDciently  celebrated  for 
its  wine  (Pliny,  xiv,  9;  xvii,B4,22;  Stnbo,  xiv,  637 ; 
Horace,  Od.  iii,  19,  B :  Virg,  £ci.  v,  7  ;  Athen.  iv,  167 ; 
i.B2)aiid  mastic(Ptiny,  xii,  36;  %x\v,li;  Dioecor.  i, 
Wi).  The  principal  town  was  also  called  Chios,  and 
bid  the  advanUin  of  a  good  harbor  (Strabo,  xiv,  p. 
645).  The  island  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  JC^to, 
and  by  the  Italians  ^cio  (Hamilton,  Rrteardiri,  It.  b ; 
Theveaot.  TmnfU,  i,  93;  Chandler,  Alia  Minor,  c.  16; 
rUike,  Trar.  iii,  236;  Sonnlni,  rrni'.  c.  37;  Olivier, 
yoj.  ii,  103).  The  wholesale  massAcre  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  Inhal'ltants  by  the  Turk)  In  IS!!  forma 
one  of  the  most  shocking  Incidents  of  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  (Hogbes,  Trorf  an  Gr,  Rntihlion, 
Lend.  1822).  See  also  Halte  Bran,  Gte^vph!/,  11,86 
sq.;  Hsnnert.  Gragr.  VI,  iii,  S23  sq. ;  Hassel,  Krd- 
iivilr.xilI,16lFq.i  Cellaril  A'ofif.li,  19;  Smith's  Xlicf. 
^Clait.  Gfogr.  s.  V. ;  H'CnUocb'e  UaxtOeer,  s.  v.  Sdo. 
See  Asia  Mmor, 


1Mb  of  Chios. 
Chlalati  (Hell.  Ki^fv',  iVcS,  aciordbg  to  some, 
fmm  Araliic,  1.  q.  letinnjic ;  according  to  others  [Ben- 
fry.  Manatmamai,  Deri.  18n6],  of  Persic  oriKin  :  snd 
as  it  appears  on  the  Palmyrene  Inscription  [ed.  Swin- 
ton.  nWcv.  Tramadioiu,  xtvlii,  tab.  29]  in  the  form 
i*-D3,  L  c.  Kintal,  it  probably  reprcsenla  the  name  of 
tbe  third  oftbeAmsbaspands  or  celestial  genii  [Bour- 
noaf.OniM'Wfn'*  >y  I'  Yaaia,  p.  146, 151, 174] ;  Sept. 
.ViMtXit", Anglicized  "Caslen"  in  1  Mace,  i,  M  ;  iv,  50 ; 
Cbaldee  1^V9?>  Targ.  on  Eccl.  xl.  3 ;  Josephus  Xoo- 
>i>~'  arXff«AF'/i,.4i((.  iii,  S,4i  7,6),  the  name  adopted 
from  the  Babylonians,  after  the  Captivity,  by  the  .lews 
for  the  third  civil  or  ninth  ecclesiastical  month  (Nch. 
i,  1;  Zech.  vii,  1),  corresponding  to  the  Hacednnlan 
montb  i4p>/£ru  ('itTriXXoioc;  see  Spanheim  In  Havrr- 
camp's  Jntrpkat,  ii,  407),  snd  answering  mainly  to  the 
menn  at  Kovem)>er.  See  Moktei.  The  following 
were  the  days  specially  memorable  for  religions  exer- 
cises;  On  the  3d,  a  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which 
out  of  the  Temple;  on  the  7th, 
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a  &at  instituted  became  king  Jeboiakim  bnrned  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written  (Jet. 
xxxvl,  2S).  Scaliger  believes  that  It  was  lustltnted  on 
acconnt  of  Zedeklah's  having  bis  eyes  put  out,  after 
bis  children  had  been  slain  in  bis  slgbt.  Tbis  fast  Pri- 
deaux  places  on  the  29tb  of  the  month;  but  (^mel, 
with  the  modern  Jews,  makes  it  the  6th,  and  places  on 
the  7th  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  deatb  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  AntipaCer.  Ihere  is  also  some  dis- 
pute whether  this  fast  was  not  observed  on  the  !8tb  of 
the  month.  It  Is  an  a^nment  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
day  tbat  the  other  wonld  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  eight 
ds.ys'  Festival  of  the  Dedication. 

On  the  2Dth,  the  CkanMa.  or  feast  of  Dedication  (q. 
v.),  so  called  (John  x,  22),  and  kept  as  a  minor  fosti- 
val  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar 
after  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  the  pollution 
of  AntlocbUB  by  Jndas  Maccabeus,  l)v  whom  it  was 
ordered  to  be  observed  (1  Mace,  iv,  fiS).  This  feaEt 
lasted  eight  days.  A  prayer  for  the  world  in  general 
is  offered  up  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast.  In  this 
month  the  winter  prayer  for  rain  commences ;  the  pre- 
cise day  is  sixty  dsys  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
the  calcnlatlont  of  Rab  Samuel,  which  varies  from  the 
2d  to  the  61b,  but  ia  genenlly  on  the  4th  of  December. 

See  CAt-EKDAB. 

CbU'IOD  (Heb.  KiJoa',  liiOS,  OM)Wntc«;  Sept. 
Xaa>Mv).  the  father  of  Elidad,  which  latter  was  one 
of  the  princes  of  Benjamin,  selected  on  the  part  of  that 
tribe  by  Jehovah  to  divide  Canaan  (Num.  xxxlv,  21). 
B.C.  ante  161B. 

ChJa'Ioth-ta'bor  (Hebrew  KiA^'  Tabor',  nlJtsB 
13^,,*mfa  of  Tabor;  Sept.  Xoi»aX«33n/3iip  v.'r, 
XaoiXi^aii  and  XaraXiii-lia^p,  Vulg.  Cttdtth-Oui- 
bDr),a  place  to  the  "  border"  (VtSB),  of  which  the  "  bor- 
der" (?43&)  of  Zebulon  extended  eastward  from  Sarid 
on  the  southern  boundary  (Josh,  xix,  12),  apparently 
outside  its  territory,  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt.  Tabor. 
See  Tribe.  It  is  probsMy  the  same  elsewhere  called 
simply  CiiESUij,oTH  (Josh,  xix,  18)  and  Tabor  (1 
Chron.  vl,  7),  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  CKu- 
aim  {SiaXiiii:.  Chasalus)  of  the  OvomaUUm  (s.  v. 
'Ax""^^,  Acehaseluth ;  comp.  s.  vv.  X»0(Xn&3o/jiup, 
Chaselatsbor ;  \a<ii\ot^  rov  Oa^iV.  Cbnselath),  near 
Mt.  Tabor,  In  the  phiin  [of  Eedraelon],  8  R.  miles  E.  of 
DiocEsanu;  also  with  the  XaUnk  (Z''X»3)  mentioned 
liy  Josephus  ( mrr,  ill,  3, 1 1  comp.  £■>,  44)  as  a  vU- 
lage  in  the  great  plain,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
lower  Galilee  (comp.  Zma,Oa  the  Gtographg  oj'Paia- 
linrjixm  Jrtciih  tintirca  In  Asher's  Ben],  of  Tudela,  il, 
43S ;  and  Seetzen's  Beiita  darrh  Syim,  Iv,  311).  See 
AzUoth-TaboB.  It  is  doubtless  the  modem  HkJ, 
seen  by  Dr.  Boliinson  on  his  way  from  Nablous  to 
Naiareth,  "  in  the  plain  toward  Sabor,  on  a  low  rocky 
ridge  or  mound,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
bills,  described  as  containing  manv  excavated  sepnl- 
cbres'"  (ft»m"if«,  iii,  1821.  It  was  al*i  observed  by 
I>e  Sanlcy.  while  passing  through  tlie  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  towards  Nain,  "to  the  left,  and  distant  a  little  more 
than  a  league,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Naiareth"  iNnrratire,  1,  74).  Porocke  (ii.  65)  men- 
tions a  village  which  be  calls  Za!,  about  thieo  miles 
from  Tabor. 

Chttt&li.    Seo  Wheat. 

Ghit'tlm  (Hob.  KUlim',  D^PS,  a  Gentile  plur. 
form  of  foreign  origin.  Gen.  x,  4 1  Sept.  K.;r«n,  A.  V. 
■'Kittim;'*  Num.  xxlv,  24,  Kinaiai ;  1  Chron.  i,  7 
["Kittim"],  and  Dan.  xl,  KO,  Kfr.o.  v.  r.  ■p-./.-Io. ; 
Isa.  ixiii,  1,  KijTialot  v.  T.  Kina7oi ;  or  in  the  longer 
and  more  properly  lutlonal  form  KtHigim',  W'^Fi, 
Jcr.  II,  10,  K(m(i>  ;  D^-'tlS,  Isa.  xxiil,  12,  Kqruiri  v. 
r.  Kinrtcj  Cifns,  Eiek.  xxvii,  6,  Xin-.ii;.  v.  r.  Xtr.- 
(i/i).  a  branch  of  tbe  descendants  of  Javan,  the  eon  of 
Japbeth  (Gen.  x,  1;  I  Chron.  i,  7),  closely  related  ui 
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th3  Dodanim,  and  remotelj  (as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  atttence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to  the  other 
descendants  of  Javan  (see  Hiller,  Sjfntagm.  hermeneut. 
p.  ISo).     Balaam  foretold  ^'that  ships  should  come 
ftom  the  coast  of  Chlttim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur 
[the  AssTrians],   and  afflict  Kber"  [the   Hebrews] 
(Num.  xxiv,  24),  thus  foretelling  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Invasions.     Daniel  prophesied  (xl,  18)  that  the 
ships  of  Chlttim  should  come  against  the  king  of  the 
North,  and  that  he  should  therefore  be  grieved  and  re- 
turn, which  was  fulfilled  when  Antiochus  Epiphaneft, 
the  king  of  Syria,  having  invaded  Egypt,  was  b}'  the 
Roman  ambassadors  commanded  to  desbt,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  country  (Livy,  xliv,  29 ;  xlv,  10).    In 
Isa.  xxiii,  1, 12,  it  appears  as  a  resort  of  the  fleets  of 
Tyre ;  in  Jer.  ii,  10,  the  *'  isles  (D**^.K,  L  e.  maritime 
districts)  of  Chittim"  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Redar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine ;  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the 
cedar  or  box- wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for  the 
decks  of  their  vessels  (Ezok.  xxvii,  6,  fi'^'^iaKT^,  A. 
V.  **  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rather  [ivory] 
the  daughter  of  box-wood,  i.  e.  inclosed  in  it).    At  a  later 
period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mucc.  i,  1,  Xtrre«i/i,  A.  V. 
"Chettum")  and  Perseus  (viu,  1,  Ktmwv  "Citims"). 
On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Epi- 
phanius  (JSaer,  xxx,  25,  p.  150)  and  Jerome  {CttuBst.  in 
Gen,  x),  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that  the  Chlt- 
tim migrated  from  Phoenicia  to  C}'prus,  and  founded 
there  the  town  of  Citium,  the  modern  ChitH:  "  Chethi- 
mus  possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  maritime 
places  are  called  Chethim  (Xf^i/i)  by  the  Hebrews*' 
(Joseph.  ArU,i,%^  1).     Other  ancient  writers,  it  may 
be  remarked,  speak  of  the  Citians  as  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony (Pliny.  V,  36;  xxxi,  89;  Strabo,  xv,  682;  Cicero, 
De  Finibus,  iv,  20).     Pococke  copied  at  Citium  thirty- 
three  inscriptions  in  Phoenician  characters,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  given  in  his  Description  of  the  East  (ii, 
213),  and  which  have  more  recently  been  explained  by 
Gesenius  in  his  Monum.  Phasnic.  (p.  124-133).     From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about  B.C. 
720  (Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  14, 2).     With  the  decay  of  the 
Phoenician  power  (circ  B.C.  600)  the  Greeks  began  to 
found  flourishing  settlements  on  its  coasts,  as  they 
had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  islands  of  the 
M^maxL  Sea.    The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only  (for  &*^ri3  = 
C^nn,  Hittites^  a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race — ^Ge- 
senius.  Comment,  zu  Jesa,  i,  721  sq.),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  bad  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  them.     The  use  of  the  term  was  extended  yet 
farther  so  as  to  embrace  Italy  (Bochart,  Phaleg.  iii,  6, 
compares  the  Cetia,  K<ria,  in  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  viii,  c.  36),  according  to  the  Sept.  (Dan.), 
and  the  Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may 
add  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
Italian  (*;r biax)  in  1  Chron.  i,  7,  and  Apulia  (X-^b-fiK) 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.     In  an  ethnological  point  of  view, 
Chittim,  associated  as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Eli- 
shah,  must  be  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original 
Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which 
succeeded  them,  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled 
in  the  Cychidcs  (Thucyd.  i,  H),  Crete  (Herod,  i,  171), 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macaris  Insulae,  perhaps  &» 
being  the  residence  of  the  Carians.     From  these  isl- 
ands they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  loniana 
(Herod.  /.  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land,  where 
they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them.     The  Ca- 
rians were  connected  with  the  I^eleges,  and  must  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  Pelasgic  family,  though 


quite  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  Vol- 
kertafel,  p.  95  sq.).  Hengstenberg  haa  lately  endeav- 
ored  {Hist.  ofBaltuvn,  p.  500)  to  prove  that  in  every 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  occurs 
it  means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cyprians. 

The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that  expressed 
by  Kitto :  *'  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name  of  large  sig- 
nification (such  as  our  Levant),  applied  to  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a  loose  sense,  with- 
out fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particular  and 
different  parts  of  the  whole  are  probably  in  most  cases 
to  be  understood"  {Pict.  BUtU,  note  on  Ezek.  xxvii,  6). 

(For  further  discustiion,  see  Michaelis,  Hpieilegivm,  i, 
1-7,  108-114;  also  Supplem.  p.  1138,  1377-13^0;  Ge- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  726;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies,  v; 
Rosenmuller,  Btbl.  Geogr.  iii,  378.)    See  Ethkolooy. 

Chi'un  (Heb.  Kiyun,  "i^'^S),  a  word  that  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  an  obscure 
and  variously-interpreted  passage  (Amos  v,  26),  "But 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Afoloch  and  C%  '• 
un,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made 
to  yourselves.'*  The  Sept.  translates  it  as  a  proper 
nume,  Rhephan  fPai^av  or  'Pij^riv,  which  became  still 
further  corrupted  into  'Pf/i^av),  and  it  is  quoted  in  thut 
form  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  43).  See  Remphan.  The 
Syriac  translates  it  by  Saium,  whom  the  Shemitic  na- 
tions are  known  to  have  worshipped.  But  it  appar- 
ently is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  being  derived  from 
the  root  I^IS,  ittin,  to  stand  upright,  and  therefore  sig- 
nifies simply  a  stcUue  or  idol,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it 
(in  connection  with  the  following  word),  "  inuj^nem 
idolorum  veatrum."  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
word  rendered  "Moloch"  in  the  same  passage,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  translated  (with  Gesenius),  "  Ye  bore 
the  tabernacle  of  your  king,  and  the  statue  of  your 
idols^  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves ;"  referring  not  to  any  specific  deity  by  name, 
but  to  the  secret  idolatrous  practices  which  the  Jews 
kept  up  along  with  the  worship  connected  with  the 
divine  ark  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  reappeared  in 
different  forms  from  time  to  time  in  their  later  historv. 
See  Calf.  '  Yet,  as  a  "  star"  is  mentioned,  it  has  nat^ 
urally  been  inferred  that  the  worship  of  BomejAastet  is 
alluded  to,  and  this  Jerome  supposed  to  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.  Layard  thinks  the  name  identical  with  that 
of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Ktn,  figured  on  the  Egi'ptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  character  of  Astarte 
or  Venus  (Nineveh,  ii,  169) ;  but  he  admits  that  her 
worship  was  borrowed  from  Ass^Tia  into  Eg^'pt  at  a 
period  later  than  the  Exodus  (p.  170).  On  the  whole, 
the  above  supposition  that  the  planet  Saturn  is  intend- 
ed  is  the  most  plausible,  although  this  interpretation 
cannot  be  successfully  defended  merely  from  the  namts, 
either  in  the  form  Chium  or  Remphan.  (See  MaiuK, 
in  his  Select.  Exercitt.  i,  763  sq. ;  Jahr,  De  Chiun  [Vi- 
teb.  1705] ;  Harenlterg,  De  idoiis  Chittn  et  Remphan 

EBrunsw.  1723]  ;  Me3'er,  De  saceUo  et  basi  idolor.  etc. 
ad  loc.],  [Helmst.  1726];  Wolf,  De  Chiun  et  Rim- 
phan  [Lips.  1741]  ;  Braun,  Seiecta  Sacra,  p.  477  sq.) 
See  Satcbn. 

Chlo^'e  (XXof),  verdure,  a  classical  name),  a  female 
Christian  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i,  11,  some  of  who^ 
household  (riro  rCtv  XX6»|c»  "where  there  is  doubtless  an 
ellipsis  of  oiKtiiov,  comp.  Rom.  xvi,  10, 11)  had  inform- 
ed the  apostle  Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divi> 
sions  in  the  Corinthian  Churcn.  A.D.  54.  She  is  sup- 
posed by  Theophylact  and  othere  to  have  lieen  an  in- 
habitant of  Corinth ;  by  Estius,  some  Christian  wom- 
an known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michaelis 
and  Meyer,  an  Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth. 
See  Corinthians,  Epistles  to. 

Cho^ch.    See  Thorn. 

Cbo'ba  (Xtofta ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  mentioned 
in  Judith  iv,  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  Palestine.     It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
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Chob'ai'  (X(tf/3aO,  which  occurs  in  Judith  xr,  4, 6 
(in  the  Utter  verse  Xiopd),  The  name  suggests  the 
HoBAH  (q.  V.)  of  Gen.  xiv,  15  (S^Stn,  which  agrees 
with  the  reading  of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  Damascus  in  verse  6,  if  the 
distance  from  the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.)  were 
not  too  great.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  (^ifemoir^  p. 
804)  that  it  is  probably  the  modem  Kubatiyeh,  a  vil- 
lage 1^  hour  S.  of  Jenin,  on  the  highway  to  Sebusti- 
yeh  or  Samaria  {NarrtUive,  i,  868;  cump.  Stewart, 
Tfni  and  Kkan^  p.  421 ;  Robinson,  Later  liesearckeSf  p. 
120, 121). 

ChcBZiiz  (xoiviKj  rendered  '*  measure"  in  our  ver- 
sion. Rev.  vi,  €),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  equal 
in  diy  commodities  to  one  eighth  the  modius  (see 
Bushel),  but  varying,  according  to  different  ancient 
authors,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  English. 
See  Metbolooy. 

Choir  (Gr.  x^poc)-  The  Greeks  applied  the  term 
chorus  to  a  circular  dance  performed  during  sacrifices 
by  a  company  of  singers  around  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Lster  it  was  applied  to  this  body  of  singing  dancers. 
Acton  afterwards  were  introduced,  who  related  some 
myth  or  legend  of  the  deity  between  the  songs  of  the 
chorus,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  dranuL. 
In  the  perfected  drama,  the  chorus  (composed  of  fifty 
persons  in  the  tragedy  and  of  twenty-four  in  the  com- 
edy) occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  the  act- 
ors and  the  audience,  giving  in  a  recitative  manner, 
rather  than  in  a  song,  counsel,  warning,  encourage- 
ment, or  consolation  to  the  actors. 

Similar  bodies  of  singers  attended  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  nearly  all  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
Jewish  worship  they  were  specially  prominent  after 
the  time  of  David,  being  composed  at  times  of  4000 
singers  and  288  leaders. 

1.  In  the  development  of  the  ritual  in  the  Christian 
churches,  the  body  of  singers  received  the  same  name 
of  ckonts.  The  French  modification  of  the  word, 
choBur^  passed  into  the  Norman  and  early  English  as 
quire  or  ^oir.  The  original  term  chorvs  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  sinjtrers  carrying  all  the  parts  of  mu- 
sic, in  distinction  Arom  solo,  duet,  or  quartet  singers ; 
also  to  the  portion  of  music  sung  by  this  chorus.  The 
two  most  noted  eAoirf  of  the  present  day  are  that  of 
the  Vatican,  in  which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by 
ennuchs,  and  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by  boys. 

In  the  English  Church,  strictly,  the  term  denotes  a 
body  of  men  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  the  most  solemn  form.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral, 
including;  capitular  and  lay  members,  forms  the  choir, 
and  in  thia  extended  sense  ancient  writers  frequently 
use  the  word.  But,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  we 
are  to  understand  that  body  of  men  and  boys  who  form 
a  part  of  the  foundation  of  these  places,  and  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  music.  The 
chuir  properly  consists  of  clergymen,  laymen,  and  chor- 
ister Imys,  and  should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six 
boys,  the^e  l)ein(r  essential  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  cfaanta,  ser\'ices,  and  anthems.  Every  choir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  order  to  sing  alternately  the  verses  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  answering  the  other. 

2.  The  term  choir  is  also  applied  in  Roman  church- 
es to  that  portion  of  the  church  edifice  allotted  to  the 
singers,  nearly  analogous  to  the  chancel  (q.  v.)  of  Prat- 
^tant  churches.  The  choir  is  usually  in  the  apsis  (q. 
v.\  behind  the  high  altar,  at  the  east  (in  the  earlier 
churches  in  the  west)  end  of  the  church.  It  is  gener- 
ally elevated  one  step  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  ediflre.  It  has  at  least  one  row  of  seats  or  stalls. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  row,  each  row  is  a  step 
atjove  that  before  it.  In  this  ritual  sense  of  place /or 
tke  i'mgert^  the  choir  is  sometime!>,  especially  in  cruci- 
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form  churches,  under  the  tower  or  in  fh)nt  of  the 
high  altar.  Large  cathedrals  also  often  have  several 
choirs  or  chapels  for  singing  mass.  In  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches  the  stalls  for  the  singers  are  usual- 
ly in  the  nave  of  the  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  front  of  the  altar.  In  nunneries  the  choir  is  a 
part  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  screen, 
where  the  nuns  chant  the  service. 

8.  In  Protestant  churches  generally,  the  word  desig- 
nates the  body  of  singers,  composed  both  of  males  and 
females,  who  conduct  the  congregational  singing,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  an  organ.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  place  in  the  church  occupied  by  the  sing- 
ers. See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  7 ; 
Bergier,  Did.  de  TKeohgie,  i,  461. 

Choir-wall,  or  Choir-Bcreen,  is  the  wall  or 
screen  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  which  divides  the 
choir  or  presbytery  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  It 
is  usually  ornamented,  often  with  great  beauty. 

Choi.    See  Sand. 

Choled.    See  Weasel. 

Cholln.    See  Talmud. 

Chomer.    See  Homer. 

Choxnet.    See  Snail. 

Choose.     See  Chosen. 

Chor.    See  Linen. 

Choral.  (I.)  This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and  other  churches  in 
which  simple  melodies,  usually  consisting  of  but  four 
or  five  notes,  are  sung  by  the  ofiScuting  priest,  with 
responses  from  the  choir  or  the  congregation.  These 
date  their  origin  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
originally  ancient  pagan  melodies  adapted  to  Christian 
worship. 

(II.)  It  is  also,  and  more  usually,  applied  to  hymn 
tunes  of  a  slow  and  majestic  or  pathetic  movement,  as 
'*Old  Hundred,''  the  ''Judgment  Hymn,''  and  ''Afear^ 
The  Germans  call  all  psalm  tunes  chorals,  but  they 
always  retain  the  original  slow  movement,  and  all  the 
voices  join  in  the  melody,  the  organ  giving  the  accom- 
paniment. In  many  Protestant  countries  all  the  four 
parts  are  sung  in  chorals  as  well  as  in  other  hymn 
tunes.  For  a  historical  development  of  choral  sing- 
ing, see  Music  (History  of). 

Chor-a'shan  (Heb.  Kor-Ashan'  l^^^'^lis,  smoh' 
ing  furnojce;  Sept.  Bapaffdv  v.  r.  Baipaffdv  and 
even  Bf7p<ra/3€e,  i.  e.  Beer-sheba ;  Vulg.  locus  Ashan; 
so  that  both  appear  to  have  read  "^121),  one  of  the 
places  (named  between  Hormah  and  Athach)  in  which 
**  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,*'  and  to  his' 
friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  who  had  robbed  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  80).  The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all 
south  of  Hebron ;  and  Chorashan,  therefore,  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  simple  Asuan  (q.  v.)  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  XV,  42 ;  xix,  7).' 

Chora^zin  (Xopa^iv  v.  r.  XopaZdv^  XopoZ^m v,  and 
Xiitpa'Ov),  one  of  the  cities  (iroXiit)  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  his  de- 
nunciation (Matt,  xi,  21;  Luke  x,  18;  see  Scherzer, 
Salvainria  onictUum,  Vce  Hbi  Ckorazin,  Lips.  1710),  in 
connection  with  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not  far 
from  which,  in  Galilee,  it  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted. It  was  known  to  Jerome,  who  describes  it  {Comm, 
in  Matth,  xi)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  2  miles  from 
Capernaum,  or  12  miles,  according  to  Eusebius  {Ono- 
mast.  B.  V.  Xiiioa^fiV,  Chorozain).  Some  compare  the 
Talmudical  Kerazin  [q.  v.]  ("ptna,  Menachoth,  fol.  85, 
1),  mentioned  as  being  famous  for  wheat  (Reland,  Pa- 
Ifpsi.  p.  722 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  189) ;  while  others 
compare  "Harosheth  (q.  v.)  of  the  Gentiles*'  (rd*in 
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B?"'^*?!  Jttdg.  It,  2) ;  and  still  others  consider  the  name 
as  having  been  in  the  vernacular  Charcuhin  (*pV^n), 
i.  e.  woody  placeg  (Li^htfi>ot,  p.  160  sq.).  Origen  and 
tome  MSS.  write  the  name  ChorU'Zin  (Kiitpa  Ziv,  H. 
Emesti,  Observatt.  Amst.  1G36,  ii,  6),  i.  e.  dUtrict  of 
Zin;  but  this  is  pruljably  mere  conjecture.  St.Willi- 
bald  (about  A.D.  730)  visited  the  Various  places  along 
the  lake  in  the  following  order — ^Til>erias,  Magdalum, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin  {Early  Trav,  Bohn, 
p.  17),  being  doubtless  guided  hy  local  tradition,  fur 
the  knowledge  of  the  site  has  become  utterly  extinct 
(Robinson,  lie^etircheSy  iii,  295).  Some  ^  rilcrs  at  one 
time  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  Kt  lot  tl-Horta^  a 
place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gcnnasareth, 
where  Seetzen  {Reisen^  i,  344)  and  Burckh  .rdt  {Trav. 
p.  265)  describe  some  ruins ;  but  thi.4  iii  written  K.  el- 
Hofwu  on  later  map!*.  A  more  recent  writer  (in  the 
ncdl»  LU.'Ze't.  1845,  No.  2^3)  regards  it  as  a  place  in 
Wadjf  ei-JamuB;  but  this  also  lacks  authority.  Po- 
cocke  {Ecut^  ii,  72)  speaks  of  a  village  called  Gerasi 
among  the  hills  west  of  Tell-Houm,  10  or  12  miles 
north-north-east  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to  Capernaum. 
The  natives,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  call  it  Cho- 
TOM*.  It  is  appjrently  this  place  which  Keith  and  Van 
de  Velde  {Mtmolr,  p.  304)  call  Kerazeh^  and  describe 
as  containing  several  pedestals  of  columns,  with  lev- 
elled shafts,  and  the  remains  of  a  building  formed  of 
large  hewn  stones ;  while  Dr.  Robinson  {LaJler  Biblical 
Reg,  p.  860)  rejects  the  identification  with  disparage- 
ment of  the  antiquities  (p.  347),  although  he  did  not 
visit  the  site  {Bibioth.  Sacra,  1853,  p.  137),  which  Dr. 
'J'horoson,  nevertheless,  confidently  adopts  {Land  and 
Book,  ii,  8),  apparently  with  good  reason.  M.  De  Saul- 
cy  is  disposed  to  identify  Chorazin  with  the  founLtin 
Ain  et-Tin,  near  the  northern  extremity'  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesaroth ;  but  his  ar^^uments,  except  the  vicinity 
of  the  spots  to  the  lake,  are  frivolous  {Narrative,  ii, 
371).  The  question  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  position  of  Capernaum  (q.  v.).  Dissertations 
on  the  curse  pronounced  hy  Christ  against  this  and  the 
neighboring  pUces  (Matt,  xi,  21)  have  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Scherzer  (Lips.  1660),  Hornbeck  {Afincell. 
Sacr.  Ultraj.  1687, 1,  iii,  301  sq.),  Schott  (Tub.  1766). 

Chorepisc5pi  (xwpeiriffcoiroi,  country  bishops),  an 
order  of  ministers  of  ancient  origin.  Some  (e.  g.  Rha- 
banus  Maurus)  derive  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
bishop  was  cliosen  ex  choro  sacerdotum;  others  from 
cor  episcopi  (heart  of  the  bishop),  as  their  function  was 
to  assist  the  city  bishop  in  rural  district"*,  or  villages 
remote  from  his  residence.  The  most  simple  and  like- 
ly derivation  is  from  X'**P"t  country.  Some  writers 
hold  that  they  were  only  presbyters,  but  it  appears 
certain  (see  the  full  discussion  in  Bingham)  that  they 
'discharged  episcopal  functions.  They  acted,  however, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited  pow- 
ers, being  subject  to  a  city-bishop,  and  acting  as  his 
colleagues  or  vicars.  They  held  a  different  rank,  but 
possessed  a  similar  office;  they  were  authorized  to 
give  letters  of  peace  and  testimonials ;  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  their  district;  to  appoint 
ecclesiastical  officers,  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exor- 
cists ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not 
without  the  permission  and  cooperation  of  the  supe- 
rior or  city-bishop.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of 
attending  councils  in  their  own  right  and  not  merely 
as  subatitntes  or  representatives  of  the  bii^hop.  The 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Nicjea,  A.D.  325,  were  sub- 
scribed by  nine  chorqntoopi,  attached  to  dioceses  of 
which  the  bishops  also  were  present.  These  officers 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  Eastern  Church ;  in  the 
Western  they  Iwgan  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tnry.  They  were  never  numerous  in  Spain  and  Jtiiy, 
but  al>ounded  in  Africa  and  Germany.  In  the  West- 
cm  Church,  Pope  Nicholas  I  (A.D.  861)  ordained  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  episcopal  functions  (Man- 
li,  Cone,  XV,  383);  and  Leo  VII  issued  a  similar  re- 


'  script  about  A.D.  937  (Mansi,  xviii,  878) ;  but,  accord* 
I  ing  to  some  writers,  they  continued  in  France  till  the 
twelfth,  and  in  Ireland  till  the  thirteenth.  They  were 
succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  and  vicars- 
general.  In  the  East  the  order  was  abolished,  for  the 
same  reason,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  A.D. 
365,  which  decreed  (canon  57)  that  itinerant  presbyters, 
TTtptodivrai,  should  visit  the  country  villages  for  the 
future,  in  lieu  of  resident  chorepiscopi ;  but  the  order 
continued  until  the  tenth  century'.  The  necessity  of 
suffragan  bishops  greatly  increased  after  the  cessation 
of  the  chortpiscojri. — Bingham,  Orig.  Kecks,  tk.  ii,  ch. 
xiv,  §  12 ;  Musheim,  Ilistvrical  Commentaries,  i,  175 
(..nd  references  there);  Sicgel,  AUerthumer^  i,  387  sq. 

Chorus.     See  Choir. 

ChosamaB^us  {Kovafuuoi:),  a  name  given  in  tb« 
Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82)  apparently  as  a  surname 
or  epithet  of  one  Simon,  in  the  list  of  "  Temple  ser- 
vants'* returned  from  the  Captivity;  but  nothing  cor- 
responding to  either  name  appears  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  ii,  47). 

Chosen  (prop,  ^^ina,  bacAur^;  tcX«croc)i  **  tingled 
out  from  others  to  some  honorable  service  or  station. 
*  Chosen*  warriors  are  such  as  are  picked  out  as  the 
most  valiant  and  skilful  in  an  army,  or  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  some  special  and  momentous  enterprise  (Exod. 
XV,  4 ;  Judg.  XX,  6).  The  Hebrew  nation  was  a '  choa- 
en'  people,  God  having  set  them  apart  to  receive  his 
word  and  preserve  his  worship  (Psa.  cv,43;  Deut.  vii,* 
7).  Jerusalem  was  *  chosen'  to  be  the  seat  of  his  tem- 
ple (1  Kings  xi,  13).  Christ  is  the  '  chosen'  of  God ; 
from  etemit}'  he  was  set  apart  in  the  Divine  mind  aa 
the  only  fit  person  to  be  our  mediator  and  surety  (laa. 
xlii,  1).  The  apostles  were  *  chosen,'  fixed  upon,  and 
set  apart  from  others  to  bear  witness  unto  Christ's 
resurrection  (Acts  x,  41).  There  is  an  error  in  sup- 
posing a  certain  fixed  technical  meaning  of  the  won), 
irrespective  of  that  to  tohich  each  is  'chosen.'  The 
Christian  Church  (that  is,  'all  in  every  place'  to 
whom  the  Gospel  haa  been  annoimced)  has  been  cho- 
sen to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  privileges 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  to  whom  such  an- 
nouncement has  been  made;   while  others,  who  re- 

I  main  in  ignorance  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  thus  'chosen.'  Then,  again,  'many  are 
calleil,  but  few  chosen,'  viz.,  as  having  so  profited  by 
their  opportunities  as  to  be  accepted  finally."  See 
Elkct. 

Choules.  John  Ovkrton,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
Imrn  in  Bristol,  England,  Feb.  5, 1801.  He  was  baptized  bjr 
Dr.  Ryland  in  1820,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1824. 
After  teaching  three  yeSLrs  at  Red  Hook,  he  Itecame 

'  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Newp<»rt,  R.  I., 
in  1827,  but  removed  in  1833  to  BuflTalo.    After  servini; 

!  aA  pastor  there  and  in  New  York,  he  returned  to  New- 
port, where  he  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 

;  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  died  while  on  a  visit 

I  to  New  York,  Jan.  7, 1H56.  He  was  a  fW>quent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  and  at  one  time  edited  the  Bo»- 

I  ton  Christian  Times.  Besides  smaller  works,  he  pub- 
lished The  Origin  and  I/istory  of  ^fis.i^ms,  by  J.  O. 
Choules  and  Thomas  Smith  (Boston,  18M7,  2  vols.  4to). 

I  See  Hai^ue,  Discourse  commemorative  of  Dr,  Choules  {^, 
Y.  1856). — Duyckinck,  Cyclopredin  of  American  Litcrtt^ 
ture,  ii,  317 ;  Christian  Revieio,  1866,  p.  310. 

Choze'^ba  (Heb,  Kozeha\  M^tS,  ly'tng;  Sept.  Xa»- 
Iniia,  Vulg.  mendacium),  a  place  whose  inhabitants 
("men  of  Chozelja")  are  named  (1  Chron.  iv,  22) 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah. 
The  name  is  suflSciently  like  the  Chrzxb  (and  especial* 
ly  the  rending  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name, 
nSTS)  where  Shelah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6^  to 
suggest  that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place;  that, 
namoly,  elsewhere  (Josh,  xv,  44)  called  AcuziB  (q,  t.) 
in  Judah. 
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Chrestiaxia.  The  heathen  made  a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  our  Saviour,  whom  they  generally  called  Chres- 
tu4,  and  his  followers  Chirestians  (Suetonius,  in  Ciaud, 
25).  This  is  noted  by  Justin  Martyr  (^Apol.  2),  Tertul- 
lian  {Apol*  c.  3),  and  Lactantius  (iv,  7).  Cbrittut  u  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  Messias,  and  signifies  a  person 
anointed ;  while  C^reslus,  XP^^^^t  means  good.  Ter- 
tullian  tells  the  heathen  that  they  were  unpardonable 
for  persecuting  Christians  merely  for  their  name,  for 
both  names  were  innocent  and  excellent. — Bingham, 
Orig.  EccUt,  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  11. 

CbrestUB,  a  persoi^  named  by  Suetonius  (Claud. 
25)  as  having  incited  a  sedition  among  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  city 
(comp.  Acts  xviii,  2).  Conip.  Fulvia.  There  have 
been  two  different  opinions  as  to  whom  Suetonius 
meant  by  Chrestus  (see  Kuinol,  ad  Act.  in  loc.) ; 
whether  some  Hellenist,  who  had  excited  political  dis- 
turbances (as  Meyer  and  De  Wette  suppose ;  see  Cony- 
beaie  and  Howson,  St,  Paul,  i,  386),  the  name  Chres- 
tns  (fir.  X9^^^*^i  V9«fut)  frequently  occurrin:^  as  borne 
by  manumitted  slaves;  or  whether,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  (Lipsius  on  Tacit.  Anwil.  xv,  44 ;  Gro- 
tioa,  on  A^  xviil,  2 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Train- 
ing, ii,  231),  Suetonius  does  not  refer  to  some  actual 
dissension  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  confounds 
the  name  CkrUt^  which  was  most  unosnal  as  a  proper 
name,  with  the  much  more  frequent  appellation  of 
CkrtiiuM  (see  Tertullian,  Apol.  8;  Lactantiux,  InglU. 
*\y,  7,  6 ;  Milman,  Hitt.  of  Christumity^  i,  430).  Oro- 
sins  {HUt.  vii,  6)  places  Claudiuses  edict  of  banishment 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  rei^n  (i.  e.  A.D.  49  or  50),  and 
he  refers  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says  nothing 
about  the  matter.  In  King  Alfred*s  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  OrontUj  however,  this  reference  to  Josephus 
doee  not  occur;  the  register  simply  connects  the  ex- 
pulsion with  a  famine :  **  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment there  was  a  great  famine  in  Rome,  and  Clau- 
dina  ordered  all  the  Jews  that  were  therein  to  be  driven 
out"  (Bosworth's  Orosivs^  p.  119  of  the  Saxon  and  179 
of  the  trans.  See  this  statement  of  Orof>ius  comment- 
ed on  by  Scaliger,  Ammadv.  on  £uf>eb.  Chron.  p.  192). 
On  the  contrary,  Pearson  {Arm.  Paulin.)  and  Vogel 
(in  Gabler's  Journal)^  without,  however,  giving  deci- 
sive grounds  for  their  opinion,  suppose  Claudius's 
twelfth  year  (i.  e.  A.D.  62)  to  be  the  more  likely  one. 
With  An^^er  {De  temporum  ratione  in  Act.  Apost,  p.  118), 
one  might,  on  negative  grounds,  assert  that,  so  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome  with  Claudius,  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published;  i.  e.  previous 
to  the  year  A.D.  49.  Dr.  Burton,  however  {On  the 
Ckronoiogg  of  the  Acts,  p.  26),  puts  the  date  of  the  edict 
eonae  time  between  A.D.  41  and  46,  supporting  his 
opinion  by  the  fact  'Uhat  no  mention  is  miide  of  Clau- 
diiia^s  decree  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  which  have 
oome  down  to  us ;  and  that,  since  the  lost  books  of  the 
Annals  occupy  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dins,  it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  mentioned  this  decree 
in  one  of  those  books.**  The  year  referred  to  in  Acts 
zvilj,  2,  is  A.D.  49.     See  Claudius. 

ChriBm  (from  xpitrfjin.  oil,  unction)^  consecrated  oil, 
nsed  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  in  the  rites 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

1.  Ort'gin  of  (he  Usage. — In  the  N.  T.  the  word  is 
naed  metaphorically  for  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  e.  g. 
1  John  ii,  20,  Te  have  an  unction  (jfp/<T/4flr)yro»»  the  Holy 
One.  The  actual  use  of  oil  in  Christian  rites  is  ascribed 
by  Basil  (and  some  Romanist  writers  follow  him)  to 
tbe  apostles,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this.  It  is 
probable  that  the  name  Christian  (ano'nted)  it«elf  gave 
rise,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  anointing  of  heathens 
before  or  at  their  baptism.  Unction  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions ;  and  in  the  fourth  centur}'  it  seems  to 
be  found  in  genenl  use  throughout  the  Church.    From 


TertuUian^s  time  (A.D.  220)  onward  we  find  mention 
of  a  double  anointing  at  baptism,  one  before,  the  other 
after.  The  latter  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Xpiofia.  The  first  {tkatop)  was  preparatory,  and  took 
place  immediately  after  exorcism  and  the  signature  of 
the  cross.  Of  the  design  of  chrism.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem {Cateches.  Mgstag.  2)  says, '^  Men  were  anointed 
from  head  to  foot  with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this 
made  them  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jeeus 
Christ.  For  they,  being  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive-tree, 
and  ingrafted  into  a  good  olive-tree,  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  fatness  of  the  good  olive-tree. ' '  Am brose 
{De  Sacrament,  lib.  i,  c.  2)  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  the  wrestlers  before  the  combat:  "Thou  earnest  to 
the  font  and  wast  anointed  as  a  champion  of  Christ,  to 
fight  the  fight  of  this  world."  A  distinction  between 
the  two  anointings  is  made.  ''Men  were  first  anoint- 
ed with  the  ancient  oil,  that  they  may  be  Christ*s; 
that  is,  the  anointed  of  God ;  but  they  were  anointed 
with  the  precious  ointment  after  baptism  in  remem- 
brance of  him  who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself 
with  ointment  to  be  his  burial"  (Justin  Mart.  Respong. 
ad  Orthodox,  qn.  137).  The  Apostol.  Conetitiitions  make 
the  same  distinction  (Ik.  vii,  ch.  22).  Chrysostom 
says,  '*  Every  person,  before  he  was  baptized,  was 
anointed  as  wrestlen  entering  the  field ;  and  this  not 
as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on  tho 
head,  or  rie;ht  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body,  be- 
cause he  came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  excrcife 
himself  in  a  fight  or  ccmbat"  {Horn,  vi  in  Cohss.'),. 

2.  fn  the  Roman  and  Gretic  Churches, — (1)  At  bap- 
tism the  catechumen  is  anointed  with  *'holv  oil**  on 
the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  by  the  priest, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  after  the  baptism,  the 
chrism  is  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  the 
person  baptized  may  know  *Hhat  he  is  called  a  Chris- 
tian from  Christ,  as  Christ  is  so  called  from  chrism" 
{Catechism  of  Trent,  p.  135,  136,  Bait.  ed.).  (2)  In 
confirmation,  the  chrism  (made  of  olive  oil  and  lalsam, 
and  consecrated  by  the  bishop)  constitutes  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament,  a  doctrine  resting  ultimhtely  upon 
the  forged  decretals  (q.  v.),  and  is  applied  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  person  confirmed  {Catechism  of  Trent,  p. 
141  pq.).  (3)  In  extreme  unction,  olive  oil  alone  can 
be  used  (without  balsam),  and  it  is  applied  to  the  or- 
gans of  the  five  senses,  and  also  to  the  loins  and  feet. 

The  Greek  Church  agrees  with  the  Roman  as  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  chrism,  but  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  usage.  Both  require  that  the  chrism  shall  be 
consecrated ;  but  every  bishop  ha^  the  right  to  conse- 
crate it  in  the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Greek  con- 
fines this  power  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Greek  Church, 
however,  uses  a  chrism  compounded  of  some  forty  in- 
gredients, besides  oil  (see  list  of  them  in  Siegel,  i,  b97). 
See  Confirmation  ;  Extreme  Unction. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  chrism  is  not  used. — 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xi,  ch.  9,  10;  Siegel,  Alter- 
thumcr,  i,  39(>  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  2,  3 ;  Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  art.  xxv. 

ChriflOme  {chrismale).  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
priest  puts  on  the  baptized  person  after  the  Chrism 
a  white  robe,  saying,  '*  Receive  this  white  garment, 
which  maycst  thou  carrj'  unstained,  etc."  In  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  a  white  kerchief  is  given  instead  of  the 
garment,  with  the  same  words. 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  7?6,  the  chrisomes,  after  having  served  the 
purposes  of  baptism,  were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for 
the  making  or  mending  of  surplices,  etc.,  or  for  the 
wrapping  of  chalices.  A  '*  chrisome  child,"  in  old  Eng- 
lish usage,  was  a  child  in  its  chrifomo  cloth.  Thus 
Jeremy  Taj'lor :  "  This  day  is  mine  and  yours,  but  ye 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow;  and  every 
morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  l«hind  it 
an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undis- 
cemed  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome 
child  to  smile"  {Holy  Dying,  chap,  i,  sec.  2). 
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The  firet  Common  Prayer-book  of  King  Edward  or- 
ders that  the  woman  shall  offer  the  chri^iorae  when  she 
comes  to  be  churched ;  but,  if  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  churching,  she  was  excused  from  offering 
it ;  and  it  was  customary  to  use  it  as  a  shroud,  and  to 
wrap  the  cliild  in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  hy 
an  abuse  of  wordsi,  the  term  is  now  used  in  England 
not  to  denote  children  who  di^  between  the  time  of 
their  baptism  and  the  churching  of  the  mother,  but  to 
denote  children  who  die  before  they  are  baptized,  and 
so  are  incapable  of  Christian  burial. —  CtUeckittn  of 
Trent  (Bait,  ed.),  p.  136;  Hook^  Church  Dictionary,  s. 
V. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  878. 

Christ  (XpKTroCt  anointed,  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Heb.  n'^d'^,  Meuiah,  and  so  used  in  the  Sept.), 
the  official  title  of  onr  Saviour  (occurring  first  in  2 
Esdr.  vii,  29,  and  constantly  in  the  New  Test.),  as  hav- 
ing been  consecrated  to  his  redemptive  work  by  the 
baptism  at  Jordan,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  plenary  unction,  as  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king 
of  his  people.  See  Chbist,  Offices  of  ;  Messiah. 
It  thus  also  disdngnishes  the  individual  Jesus  (q.  v.), 
which  is  his  human  appellation,  from  others  of  the 
same  name ;  while  his  relations  to  the  Grodhead  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "the  Word"  or  Looos  (q.  v.), 
Christ  therefore  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper 
name,  but  a  designation  of  office.  **  Jesus  Christ,^'  or 
rather  "Jesus  the  Christ,**  is  a  mode  of  expression  of 
the  same  kind  as  "John  the  Baptist,"  or  Baptizer. 
In  consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this,  the  import  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  is  misapprehended,  e.  g. 
Acts  xvii,  3;  xviii,  5;  Matt,  xxii,  42.  Bufthe  word, 
though  an  appellative,  intended  to  denote  a  particular 
official  character,  came  to  be  used  as  a  strictly  pergonal 
designation  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Even  the  term  Mes- 
siah towards  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  came  to  be  used  of 
the  expected  Redeemer  much  as  a  proper  name  (with- 
out the  article  prefixed) ;  and  Xpurroi^  is  often  sim» 
ilarly  used  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Luke  ii,  11 ;  John  iv,  26 ; 
especially  by  Christ  himself,  John  xvii,  H).  But  as  it 
was  not  settled  in  men's  minds,  when  Jesus  first  ap- 
peared, that  he  was  really  Messiah,  we  usually  find 
the  article  prefixed  to  XfntrruQ  "  until  after  the  resur- 
rection, when  all  doubt  vanished  from  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  So,  while  in  the  Gospels  the  name  is  rare- 
ly found  without  the  article,  it  is  almost  as  rarely 
found  with  the  article  in  the  Epistles"  (Fairbaim, 
Hfirmenevtical  Afcmucd,  p.  236). 

1,  History  of  the  Title. — (1.)  Unction,  ftrom  a  very 
early  age,  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  conse- 
cration, ur  setting  apart  to  a  particular,  and  especially 
to  a  religious  purpose.  Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
anointed  the  pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set 
apart  as  a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at 
Beth-?l  (Gen.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxv,  14).  Un- 
der the  Old- Testament  economy  high-priests  and  kings 
were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  l>oth  of  which 
were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointin:;,  and  the  prophets  were  occasionally  des- 
ii^nated  by  the  same  rite.  This  rite  seems  to  have 
been  intendctl  as  a  public  intimation  of  a  divine  ap- 
pointment to  office.  Thus  Saul  is  termed  *'  the  Lord's 
anointed''  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  6);  David,  "the  anointed  of 
the  God  of  Israel'  (>  Sam.  xxiii,  1);  and  Zedekiah, 
*'  the  anointed  of  the  I^rd"  (Ijim.  iv,  20).  The  high- 
priest  is  called  "  the  anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv,  3).  See 
Anointing. 

(2.)  From  the  origin  and  de«iign  of  the  rite,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  term  should  have  been  applied,  in 
a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  to  persons  set  apart 
by  God  for  important  purposes,  though  not  actually 
anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia,  is  termed 
"  the  Ix)rd'8  anointod"  (Isa.  xlv,  1) ;  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, when  sojourning  in  Canaan,  are  termed  "God's 
anointed  ones"  (Psa.  cv,  15) ;  and  the  Israel itish  peo> 
pie  receive  the  same  appellation  from  the  prophet  Ha- 


bakkuk  (iii,  18).  It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this 
use  of  the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  "counted  the  re- 
proach of  Christ**  (Heb.  xi,  26),  rov  Xpiarov  (Xaov), 
the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause  are  tenned 
the  "people  of  God,"  "greater  riches  than  the  treas- 
ures of  Ejrypt" 

(3.)  In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appella- 
tion given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  under  vari- 
ous designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  destined  to  ap- 
pear in  a  distant  age  as  a  great  deliverer,  a.  The  royal 
prophet  David  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  spoke 
of  the  Great  Deliverer  under  this  appellation.  He  rep- 
resents the  heathen  (the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and 
the  people  (the  Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thing 
"against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  Anointed'*  (Psa.  ii, 
2).  He  says,  "  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
AnmntetT*  (Psa. xx, 6).  "Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity,"  says  he,  addressing  himself 
to  "Him  who  was  to  come,"  "therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows"  (Psa.  xlv,  7).  In  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  Great  Deliverer  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Anointed  One"  by  David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sus- 
taining the  character  of  a  king. 

b.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation  "  the 
Anointed  One"  with  reference  to  the  promised  deliv- 
erer, but  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  proph- 
et or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  as  saying, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the. 
Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  op  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, to  proclaim  lilierty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  who  are  bound ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  3'ear  of  the  Ix>rd,  and  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  onr  God ;  to  comfurt  all  that  mourn," 
etc.  (Isa.  Ixi,  1,  etc.). 

c.  Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who  uses 
the  appellation  *'  the  Anointed  One"  in  reference  to  the 
G  eat  Deliverer,  and  he  plainly  represents  him  as  not 
only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high-priest,  an  expiator  of 
guilt.  "  Seventy  weeks  are. determined  upon  thy  peo- 
ple and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  punish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  holy.  Know  therefore  and  understand 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the  Prince  shaU  be  seven 
weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ;  the  city  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times ; 
and  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off,  but  not  for  himself"  (Dan.  ix,  24-26).  See 
Seventy  Weeks. 

(4.)  During  the  period  which  elapsed  fVom  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus  no  appel- 
lation of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have  been  so 
common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One,  and  this  is 
still  the  name  which  the  nnltelieving  Jews  ordinarily 
employ  when  speaking  of  him  whom  they  still  look 
for  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  them  to  more 
than  their  former  honors. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term  eqaiva- 
Icnt  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart ;  and  as  the  rec- 
ord of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence*. 
The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the  Great  Deliverer  called  The 
Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
he  b  tenned  The  Man,  The  Son  of  Man.  See  Anoint- 
ed. 

2.  Th^  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. 

(1.)  No  attentive  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  cms 
help  noticing  that  in  event'  part  of  the  prophecies  there 
is  ever  and  anon  presented  to  our  view  an  illustrioiis 
personage  destined  to  appear  at  some  ftiture  distant 
period,  nnd,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  rep- 
resentations given  of  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  ba 
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entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.  Thus  >  crosfif "  bo  illostrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine  laur 
the  Messiah  is  the  same  person  as  **the  seed  of  the  and  the  ivickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it,  as  to 
woman**  who  was  to  **  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent*'  make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  "  the  just  God"  to  '*  jus> 
(Geo.  iii,  15);  *^the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  tify  the  un>;odly/'  thus  propitiating  the  offended  maj- 
nutions  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xxii,  esty  of  heaven  ;  while  the  inanifeFtation  of  the  divitfe 
18):  the  great  **  prophet  to  be  raised  up  like  unto  Mo-  love  in  appointing  and  accepting  this  atonement,  when 
ses,"  whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hear  and  obey  apprehended  by  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
(Deat.  xviii,  15);  the  *' priest  after  the  order  of  Mel-  ,  Ii(»ly  Spirit,  Ijecomes  the  effectual  means  of  reconciling 
chixedek  ;'*  *'  the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which  man  tci  Giid  and  to  his  law,  **  transforming  him  by  the 
should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the  renewing  of  his  mind."  And  now,  possessed  of  "all 
Gentiles  should  seek"  (Isa.xi,  1,10);  the  virgin's  son,  power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  **all  power  over  all 
whose  name  was  to  be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii,  14) ;  *'  the  tlesfa,"  '*  He  is  Lord  of  all."  All  external  events  and 
branch  of  Jehovah"  (Isa.  iv,  2);  *'the  Angel  of  the  all  spiritual  influences  are  equally  under  his  control. 
Covenant"  (Mai.  iii,  1);  "the  Lord  of  the  Temple,"  ^  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authority  in  carrying  into 
etc.,  etc.  (£6.).  When  we  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the  ,  full  effect  the  great  purposes  which  his  revelations  as 
Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  "  This  is  He  of  whom  Moses  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high- 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write"  (John  i,  45) ; '  priest,  were  intended  to  accomplish.  See  Christ, 
and  all  that  they  say  of  Him  ^  true  of  Jesus.  |  Offices  of. 

The  sum  of  this  prophetic  testimony  respecting  him  |  (3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the  Christ 
is  that  he  should  belong  to  the  very  highest  order  of  '  is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that  He  to  whom 
being,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  l»eing  repre-  '  it  belongs  is  the  anointed  prophet,  priest-,  and  king — 
8;!ntod  as  rightfully  l)elonging  to  him;  that  ''his  go- '  not  that  he  was  anointed  by  material  oil,  but  that  he 
ings  forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting"  (Mic.  i  was  divinely  appoitUed^  fualified^  commi$noned,  and  (tc» 
V,  2);  that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be  i  crecftVedto  be  the  Saviour  ofmen.  These  are  the  ideas 
*'  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God"  (Isa.  ix,  ,  which  the  term  anointed  seems  speciall}'  intended  to 
6) ;  that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become  |  convey,  a.  Jesus  was  divinely  tqipointed  to  the  offices 
"a  child  born"  of  the  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe  of  ,  he  filled.  He  did  not  assume  them,  "he  was  called  of 
Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  of  the  family  of  David  (Isa.  xi,  God  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v,  4),  "Behold  mine  Elect, 
1);  that  the  object  of  his  appearance  should  be  the  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  6.  He  was  divinely 
salvation  of  mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Isa.  gr/alijied:  "God  gave  to  him  the  Spirit  not  by  meas- 
xlix,  6);  that  he  should  be  *' despised  and  rejected"  ;  ure."  *^The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  etc. 
of  his  coantrymen ;  that  he  should  be  "  cut  off,  but  not  (Isa.  xi,  2-4).  c.  He  was  divinely  commitnoned :  "The 
for  himself;"  that  he  should  lie  "wounded  for  men's  Father  sent  him."  Jehovah  said  to  him,  "Thou  art 
transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  under-  my  servant,  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified,"  etc.  (Isa. 
go  the  chastisement  of  their  peace;"  that  *'by  his,  xlix,  6).  "Behold,"  saj-s  Jehovah,  "I  have  given 
stripes  men  should  l)e  healed;"  that  "the  Lord  should  ,  Him  for  a  witness  to  the  people — ^a  leader  and  com- 
lay  on  him  the  iniquity"  of  men;  that  "exaction  mander  to  the  people."  d.  He  h  dWineiy  accredited : 
should  be  made  and  he  should  answer  it ;"  that  he  '  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  the  apostle  Peter,  was  "a 
should  "  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;"  that  after  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
these  sufferings  he  should  be  "exalted  and  extolled,  i  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
and  made  very  high;"  that  he  should  "see  of  the  of  you"  (Acts  ii,  22).  "The  Father  who  hath  sent 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his  knowl- '  me,"  says  Jesus  himself,  "hath  borne  witness  of  me" 
edge  justify  many"  (Isa.  Iii,  passim) ;  that  Jehovah  (John  v,  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a  voice 
should  say  to  him,  "  Sit  at  my  right  bund  until  I  make  ,  from  heaven,  as  well  as  by  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool"  (Psa.  ex,  1);  that  he  formed  by  that  divine  power  which  was  equally  his 
should  lye  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the  import  of  the  appella- 
that  to  him  should  be  given  "  dominion,  and  glor}^",    tion  Christ. 

and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  Ian-  3.  If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended, 
guages  should  serve  him  —  an  everlasting  dominion  there  will  he  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
which  shall  not  pass  away — a  kingdom  that  shall  not '  answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
be destroyed"  (Dan.  vii,  13,  14).  All  this  is  implied  posed— when  did  Jesus  become  Christ?  when  was  he 
in  saying  Jesus  is  the  Christ  In  the  plainer  language  anointed  of  God  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  expression 
of  the  Xew  Testament,  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is  equiv-  is  a  figurj-ttve  or  analogical  one,  and  therefore  we  need 
alent  to  Jesus  is  *"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  not  wonder  that  its  references  are  varving.  The  ap- 
Iii,  16) — ^the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his  pnintment  of  the  Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  pur- 
oljedience,  and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room  of  the  poses,  was  of  course  from  eternity:  he  "was  set  up 
guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and  all  power ,  from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii,  23) ;  he  "  was  foreor- 
in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself,  that  he  may  give  eter-  dained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i, 
nal  life  to  all  coming  to  the  Father  through  him.  ,  20).     His  qualifications,  such  of  tliem  as  were  confer- 

(2.)  While  the  statement  "Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is  red,  were  bestowed  in  or  during  his  incarnation,  when 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  "all  that  "God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
IS  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old  Testament '  power"  (Acts  x,  38).  His  commission  may  be  consid- 
Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,"  it  brings  more  directly  be- '  ered  as  given  him  when  called  to  enter  on  the  func- 
fore  our  mind  those  truths  respecting  him  which  the  tions  of  his  oflice.  He  himself,  after  quoting  in  the 
appellation  "  the  Anointed  One"  naturally  suggests. ;  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
He  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great ,  ministrj-,  the  paf^sage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
revealer  of  divine  truth ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  ,  which  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  oflSce  is  predicted, 
guilt,  and  reconciler  of  man  to  God;  the  supreme  and  \  declared,  "TAm  rfo?/  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings,  con-  ears."  And  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as 
sciences,  and  affections  of  men.  In  his  person,  and  the  reward  of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  in- 
work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  providence,  he  un-  iquitj',  "  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
folds  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  divine  character  and  his  fellows"  (Ps^^.  xlv,  7),  i.  e.  conferred  on  him  a  re- 
will,  and  so  conveys  it  into  the  mind  as  to  make  it  the  gal  power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others, 
effectual  means  of  conforming  man's  will  to  (Jod's  will,  far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  possessed, 
man's  character  to  God's  character.  He  has  by  bis  making  him,  as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  "both 
spotless,  all-perfect  obedience,  amid  thfe  severest  suf-  Lord  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii,  36).  As  to  bis  being  ac- 
feringi,  "obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the   credited^  every  miraculous  event  performed  in  refer- 
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ence  to  btm  or  by  him  may  be  riewed  as  included  in 
this  species  of  anointing,  especially  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Spirit  on  liim  in  his  baptism. 

4.  These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  **the  Christ,"  showr  us  how  we  are  to 
understand  the  statement  of  the  apostle  John.  '*  Who- 
soever believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God" 
(1  John  V,  1),  i.  e.  is  "  a  child  of  God,"  »'  bom  again," 
**  a  new  creature ;"  and  the  similar  declaration  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  *'  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord," 
i.  e.  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  *'  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(1  Cor.  xii,  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition,  *' Jesus 
is  the  Christ,"  when  understood  in  the  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to  it,  contains 
a  complete  summary  of  the  truth  respecting  the  divine 
method  of  salvation.  To  believe  that  proposition,  right- 
ly understood,  is  to  believe  the  Gospel — ^the  saving 
truth,  by  the  Ciiith  of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith 
of  which  only  a  man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation 
or  foraied  to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God;  and 
though  a  man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  ** Jesus  is  the  Lord,"  "Messiah 
the  Prince,"  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these  words 
embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought  really  to 
believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  truth  con- 
tained in  these  words,  as  wo  have  attempted  to  unfold 
it,  without  a  peculiar  divine  influence.  That  Jesus  is 
the  great  comer  (u  ipx'tfitvoc,  o  iX^utv)  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  the  faith  of  which  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian, the  one  thing  (to  iv)  to  which  the  Spirit,  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  blood  unite  in  bearing  witness  (1  John  v, 
6-9).  This  historical  view  of  Jesus  la  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea,  but  oontinuative  and 
expansive  of  iL     See  Jesus. 

CHRIST,  ASCENSION  OF.     See  Ascension. 

CHRIST,  CRUCIFIXION  OF.   See  Crucifixion. 

CHRIST,  DEATH  OF.  See  Crucifixion;  Je- 
sus. 

CHRIST,  DIVINITY  OF.  See  Christologt  ; 
Incarnation 

CHRIST,  HUMANITY  OF.  See  Christologt  ; 
Incarnation. 

CHRIST,  IMAGES  AND  PORTRAITS  OF.  The 
Gospels  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  which 
refer  to  liis  person  (Isa.  Hi,  14 ;  liii,  2)  seem  almost  like 
premonitory  warnings  against  any  worship  of  Christ 
"  after  the  flesh."  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  as  si- 
lent on  this  sultjec^  as  the  Scriptures  are.  **  Either 
the  Church  was  too  spiritual  to  desire  such  descriptions, 
or  its  leaders  were  too  faithful  to  invent  them."  So 
completely,  indeed,  had  all  tradition  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  died  out,  that,  as  early  as  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  a  long  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  he  was  in  form  and  features  as  described  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (lii,  14 ;  liii,  2),  without  comeliness 
and  beauty.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Cyril  took 
the  ground  that  Christ  was  physically  uncomely;  Cyril 


sculptures  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Syracuse.  The  so-called  monogram  of  Christ,  viz. 
;|^  (for  Xp,  the  two  first  letters  of  the  name  Xpi<rro{;), 
with  or  without  the  letters  A,  Q  (the  Alpha  and  Omo* 
ga  of  the  Apoc<.lypse),  appears  about  the  time  of  Cou' 
stantine  (f  387).  See  Christ,  Monogram  of;  Al- 
PUA ;  Agnus  Dei. 

Again,  the  best  class  of  pagan  thinkers  in  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  even  before  the  official  adoption  of  Chris' 
tianlty,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  complications 
of  polytheism,  and  were  seeking  for  a  simpler  faith. 
Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  had  been  celebrated  through  nearly  all  forms 
of  paganism  in  secret  rites,  had  become  the  common 
property  of  educated  minds.  Egyptian  m^'thology, 
with  the  $un  as  its  great  centre,  had  also  made  its  im- 
press on  the  Roman  mind.  And  thus,  towards  the 
later  periods  of  the  supremacy  of  paganism  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  ApoUo,  as  the  deity  of  the  sun,  had  as- 
sumed the  chief  place  in  heathen  worship.  As  indi- 
cating that  Christ  was  the  true  "light  of  the  world/' 
the  "Sun  of  righteousness*' — the  most  favorite  figure 
used  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour  in  the  early  centuries 
— this  ver>'  figure  of  Apollo  was  often  introduced  as 
indicating  Christ.  Orpheus  was  also  often  thus  intro- 
duced, as  indicating  tliat  Christ  is  the  true  charmer  of 
the  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart — indicated  by  the 
tiensts  that  quietly  listened  to  his  music,  and  the  true 
ruler  of  the  powers  of  nature — indicated  by  the  trees 
and  other  plants  bowing  to  his  music. 

The  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  usually  ■  beard- 
less youth  not  over  twenty  years  of  age,  with  long, 
curly  hair  and  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  the  moat 
usual  type  of  the  personal  figure  of  Christ,  when  rep- 
resented on  the  sarcophagi  and  in  some  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  Catacombs.  Many  of  these  sarcophagi  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.  One  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  of  these  youthful  figures  of  the  Saviour  in 
sculptured  monuments  is  that  in  the  tomb  of  Junius 
Bassus  (A.D.  859),  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
in  which  Christ  is  represented  disputing  with  the  doc- 
tors. This  type  of  the  Saviour  as  a  youth  appeared 
again  in  some  manuscripts,  and  in  other  paintings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Quite  a  diflTerent  typ?,  however,  predominated  at  a 
later  period  in  all  Christian  art  through  the  entire 
Middle  Ages.  The  first  example  of  it  occurs  in  a  tab- 
let of  ivory  now  in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  second, 
and  by  fifir  the  better  example  of  this  type,  is  a  paint- 
ing in  a  chapel  in  the  catacombs  of  Callistus.  It  is 
considered  by  recent  Roman  archs^ologists  to  be  of  the 
second  century,  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  It 
represents  the  Saviour  as  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  with  a  somewhat  elongated  oval  face,  bearded, 
with  a  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy,  but  still  sweet 
and  benign  expression  of  injured  innocence.  The  fea- 
tures are  not  to  be  recognised  as  distinctively  Greek, 
even  declares  that  Christ  was  the  **  uuliest  of  the  sons  !  Roman,  or  Jewish,  but  they  are  highly  ideal.     The 


of  men.*'  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  the  later  fathers 
generally,  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  beauti- ' 
ful  of  mankind  (Didron,  Christian  Iconography^  i,  268). 
The  spurious  letter  of  I^ntulus  to  the  Roman  senate, 
describing  Christ  as  a  man  of  nol>le  appearance,  with 
curled  hair  parted  in  front,  and  falling,  dark  and  &r lossy, 
over  his  slioulders,  with  a  smooth,  high  forehead,  a 
strong,  reddish,  and  irregular  Iwjard,  dated  probably 
also  from  the  third  century,  but  has  been  known,  in  its 
present  form,  only  since  the  eleventh.  See  Lentui.us. 
When  persecution  arose,  the  early  Christians  felt 
soon  the  need  of  some  visible  sign  of  their  faith.  The 
earliest  adopted  was  the^A  (q.  v.).     Afterwards  the 


brow  is  high ;  the  l)eard  is  sparse,  somewhat  pointed, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  the  hair  parts  in  the  middle,  and 
flows  in  abundant  curling  masses  over  the  shoulders. 
Of  the  man}'  varieties  of  representations  of  Christ,  of 
which  Augustine  speaks  as  existing  in  his  day,  this 
tj'pe  soon  gained  the  predominance  in  the  Christian 
v/orld,  and  it  has  held  its  place  till  modern  times.  In 
the  mosaics  of  the  Basilicas  and  the  Bvzantine  church- 
es,  in  Rome,  (Constantinople,  and  Ravenna,  it  gained 
an  inexpressible  grandeur,  which  was  not  entirely  lost 
during  the  decadence  of  the  so-oallcd  B3'zantine  period 
of  painting  (A.D.  600-1000).  Almost  its  original  pow- 
er  was  renewed  under  the  hand  of  Giotto.     It  finally 


figures  under  which  Christ  presented  himself  in  the   reached  its  highest  development  in  Christ  as  the  Re- 
New  Testament,  as  the  vine,  the  Lamb  (of  (Jod  which  i  deemer  in  Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  and  in  Christ  the 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world),  and,  above  all,  as '  Judge  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment, 
the  Good  Shepherd  (q.  v.)  cnrrj'ing  a  lamb  on  his  I      In  the  scenes  of  the  birth,  infancy,  and  early  child- 
ahoulders,  were  introduced  into  the  paintings  and  i  hood  of  the  Saviour,  attempts  have  usually  been  made 
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to  infoae  into  hiB  face  indications  of  the  divinity  of  bis 
natare.  This  reached  its  climax  in  the  miniatures  of 
some  Grecian  manuscripts,  in  the  paintinj^  of  the  pre- 
Kapbaelites,  and  especially  in  the  Christ  of  the  Sistine 
M;idonna  (at  Dresden).  Later  in  life,  even  Raphael 
painted  the  youthful  Christ  as  merely  a  blooming  or 
liughing  child.  Other  Italian  painters,  in  the  deca- 
dence of  morals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, painted  portraits  of  beautiful  children  in  the 
arms  of  their  mistresses  as  madonnas.  Some  Flemish 
and  Dutch  painters  imagined  scenes  in  which  Christ, 
as  a  dutiful  child  oltedient  to  the  law,  m'ss  helping  his 
mother  in  such  bomely  duties  as  hanging  out  clothes 
which  she  was  washing,  or  as  helping  his  father  in  his 
Idbors  as  carpenter. 

When  represented  as  disputing  with  the  doctors,  he 
is  usually  placed  on  a  seat  above  the  other  figures, 
with  his  feet  on  a  stool,  as  symbol  of  his  high  position 
and  authority. 

In  whatever  scene  of  his  life  he  appeared,  he  is  often 
represented,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  a  nim- 
bus (q.  T.)  around  his  head,  as  a  symbol  of  his  heav- 
enly nature  and  origin.  This  often  also  included  a 
cross,  or  the  monogram  ^.  He  is  usually  represent- 
ed larger  than  the  surrounding  figures.  As  indicating 
his  authority  and  power,  the  Saviour  is  often  repre- 
sented with  a  globes — the  universe — under  his  feet ;  or 
as  sitting  on  the  globe,  or  the  rainbow,  or  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  especially  while  performing  miracles. 
The  Saviour  was  usually  represented  in  the  early  works 
as  wearing  a  tunic,  over  which  was  thrown  the  pallium 
of  the  ancients.  The  tunic  often  had  two  bands  of 
purple  or  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and,  like  the  pallium, 
it  was  of  white  cloth.  Sometimes  a  volume,  the  New 
Testament,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  or  he  was  placed 
between  two  cases  of  volumes,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament. 

Bc.«ide9  direct  scenes  from  bis  own  life,  or  repre- 
sentations indicating  his  holy  mission,  the  Saviour 
was,  during  the  first  centuries,  when  syml>olism  was 
carried  to  a  very  great  perfection,  sometimes  repre- 
s<>nted  in  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the 
fiery  furnace  with  the  three  M'orthies,  with  Daniel  in 
the  lions*  den,  and  in  the  place  of  Moses,  when  that 
patriarch  was  striking  the  rock. 

Besides  these  extant  representations  of  the  Saviour 
in  Christian  art,  we  know  that  the  Gnostics  had  what 
they  called  images  of  Christ  as  early  as  the  second 
century'.  Raoul  Rochette  {Typft  de  FArt,  p.  9  sq.) 
says  that  the  cast  of  features  described  above  as  be- 
longing to  the  best  portraits  of  Christ  was  derived 
from  the  Gnostic  artists.  Compare  also  Irenaeus,  ach. 
liar,  i,  25,  §  6.  A  century  later,  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  (A.D.  2*22-285)  placed  among  his  house- 
hold gods  figures  of  Abraham  and  Christ  beside  those 
of  the  heathen  deities. 

Images  of  Christ,  claimed  by  the  Romanists  to  be 
of  miracalons  origin,  are  preserved  in  several  churches 
in  Italy  and  the  Orient.  Most  of  them  are  really  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  probably  dated  from  l}etween 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  is  ascribed  to  these  images !  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  them  is  Ike  Vertmiea  (the  picture  known 
as  the  Ecct  Homo%  on  a  linen  cloth  which  a  woman 
nimed  Veronica  is  held  by  tradition  to  have  given  to 
Christ  while  bearing  his  cross  to  Calvary  to  wipe  his 
I  row.  S«*e  Vrrohica.  On  the  cloth  is  the  face  of 
the  Saviour,  with  an  expression  of  great  grief,  and  the 
I  row  pierced  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  Another  is  that 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  when  St. 
.Sylvester  was  consecrating  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
I^teran,  and  which  was  formerly  preserved  above 
the  tribune  of  that  church.  Another  is  the  Abgarus 
picture,  a  portrait  without  colors,  which  a  baseless  tra- 
dition (of  the  tenth  century)  has  it  that  Christ  sent  to 
l^K  At>garus  of  Edessa,  when  that  king  wished  Christ 


to  come  and  heal  him  of  a  sickness,  and  the  original 
of  which  picture  two  churches— the  church  of  St.  SyU 
vester  in  Prata,  near  Rome,  and  a  church  at  Genoa- 
profess  to  have.  See  Aboarus.  Another  is  preserved 
in  the  sacrLsty  of  the  basilica  of  St.  I^wrence,  near 
Rome.  There  are  also  several  wooden  images  of  the 
infant  Saviour  said  to  have  been  carved  and  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  or  by  angels ! 

Paintings  or  sculptures  of  the  crucifixion  [see  Cbu- 
ciFix]  are  usually  placed  over  the  altar  in  Romish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  other  than  the  Lutheran,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Saviour  is  often  introduced  in  paintings  of 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  and  other  Biblical  sulijects, 
rendered  in  a  Protestant  sense.  See  Piper,  Mythologie 
und  SymboVk  der  christluken  Kunst  (Weimar,  1847); 
Martigny,  Dicfutmaire  dea  Antiquiiet  Chntutmes  (Par. 
1865) ;  Rossi,  Boma  Sotterranea  (Rome,  1866) ;  also  the 
works  of  Aringhi,  Bottari,  Perret,  etc.,  on  the  Cata- 
combs; GlQckselig,  Chrintut-Archvologit  (1868,  4to; 
reproduces  the  so-called  Edessa  picture  in  colors,  and 
gives  six  other  portraits);  Marangoni,  litoria  delta 
Cappella  di  S.S.  di  Rama  (Rome,  1747);  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son,  Uietory  of  our  Lard  in  Art  (London,  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Lecky,  //.s/ory  of  Jiatii.nalitm,  i,  221-257;  Di- 
dron,  Christian  Iconotfraphy  (Bohn's  ed.),  i,  242-298; 
Lewis,  Bible,  Miualj  and  Breviary  (Edinb.  1858,  2  vols. 
8vo),  i,  138  sq. ;  Schafif,  Church  Hittory,  iii,  110.  See 
Catacombs  ;  Imaoe-worship. 

CHRIST,  LIFE  OF.     See  jEsca. 

CHRIST,  MONOGRAM  OF.— In  the  Catacomba 
and  elsewhere  is  to  be  found  a  monogram  in  the  forms 
287  Pi  tj^7  *¥•»  composed  of  the  Greek  letters  X 
and  P,  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  Xpierroc,  Christ 
Sometimes  the  Greek  letters  a,  a>  (Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last)  are  combined  with  the  others, 
in  the  form  n^<tf,  or  suspended  by  chains  f^m  the 

transverse  bar,  thus  •rfr* .  The  precise  date  of  its  or- 
igin is  unknown;  but  Killen  {Andent  CAvrrA, p.  817, 
note)  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  cites  Aringhi  {Roma  StAterranea,  ii,  567)  as  his 
authority.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  monogram, 
it  came  into  new  prominence  and  wider  use  from  the 
fact  that  Constantine  (A.D.  812)  applied  it  to  the  hea- 
then  military  standard.  See  Labarum.  It  is  called, 
therefore,  not  only  the  monogram  of  Christ,  but  some- 
times  also  the  monogram  of  Constantine. — SchaflT,  Ch. 
Huttory,  ii,  27;  Jamieson,  Hintory  of  our  Lord  in  Art, 
ii,  815;  Martigny,  Did.  dee  Aniiqwtes,  p.  414;  Perret, 
Lee  CaSacombet  de  Rome,  iii,  96.     See  Catacombs. 

CHRIST,  OFFICES  OF  (as  I^rophel,  L'rieet,  and 
King). 

I.  Origin  and  History  nfthis  Divieion. — Ensebiup,  in 
his  Church  History  (i,  H),  and  also  in  his  Dfmc nstrafio 
Evangelica  (iv,  15),  is  the  firfit  who  appears  to  have 
considered  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as  consist- 
ing in  the  three  ofiSces.  The  division  became  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  is  still  usual  in  the 
Russian  Church.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  has  not 
passed  so  generally  into  uoe,  although  Bellarmin  and 
many  others  allow  it.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
other  early  Lutheran  theologians  do  not  use  the  dis- 
tinction. It  was  introduced  into  Lutheran  theology 
by  Gerhard  (q.  v.)  in  his  IjoH  TkeoUygic',  was  admit- 
ted Ity  Spener  into  his  Catechism,  and  remained  prev- 
alent  among  Lutheran  theologians  until  the  time  of 
Ernesti,  who  wrote  against  it  under  the  title  De  officio 
Christi  triplici,  and  was  followed  by  Zacharias,  De- 
derlein,  Knapp,  and  others  (see  Knapp,  Theology,  § 
107).  In  the  Reformed  Church  it  was  adopted  by  Cal- 
vin (fnst.  ii,  15),  was  admitted  into  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  was  generally  followed  by  the  dogmatio 
writers  of  the  Reformed  churches,  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England.  The  modem  theology*  of  Ger- 
many (as  the  works  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacber,  Tho* 
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Aick,  Nitzach,  Liebner,  Ebrard,  etc.)  generally  adhere 
to  it,  regarding  it  as  an  esgenticU,  and  not  merely  ac- 
cidental and  formal  division  of  the  mediatorial  work, 
as  the  only  one  which  exhausts  it.  It  is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  English  theologians.  We  give  here  a  mod- 
ification of  Ebnird's  article  on  the  topic  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyldopadie^  vi,  607  sq. 

II.  Biblical  View, — ^Tbe  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  des- 
ignate the  Redeemer  as  the  perfect  and  model  proph- 
et, as  the  servant  of  God  to  whom  the  attributes  of 
prophecy,  priesthood,  and  royalty'  alike  belonvc ;  as  the 
Idti^y  seed  of  David,  or  the  second,  perfect  David ; 
and  finally  as  the  priett-Jdng,  He,  moreover,  in  spir- 
it, calls  himself,  in  the  Gospels,  **  prophet,"  and  *^son 
of  David."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  only  true  and  eternal  high-priest.  This 
threefold  aspect  of  his  mission  is  united  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Anointed  or  Mestiah;  for  as  Elisha  was  by 
Elijah  anointed  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xix,  16),  so  was  the 
promised  '^  servant  of  God'*  to  he  anointed  by  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord ;  and  as  the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed 
(1  Sam.  X,  1 ;  xvi,  18 ;  1  Kings  i,  13 ;  xix,  15,  etc.),  so 
was  Christ  anointed  king  of  righteousness  (Heb.  i,  8, 
9).  And  as  it  was  ordained  by  the  law  that  the  high- 
priett  should  be  anointed  to  his  office  (Exod.  xxviii, 
41 ;  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  80 ;  Lev.  iv,  8 ;  vi,  22 ;  vii,  36),  so 
Christ  was  made  high-priest  **no<  qfier  Ae  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment^  hid  after  the  pouter  of  an  endless 
life"  (Heb.  vii,  16).  The  conception  of  the  Messiah 
or  Anointed  thus  divides  itself  into  the  three  aspects 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

The  first  prophecy  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  Deut. 
xviii,  16.  The  people,  afiraid  of  hearing  the  command- 
ments of  God,  sent  up  Moses  to  hear  them  (Exod.  xx, 
19 ;  Deut.  v,  27).  The  Lord  *  *  heard"  tlie  people  (Deut 
v,  28)t  and  promised  (as  they  had  sent  up  Moses  to 
hear  Him)  that  He  would  send  them  a  prophet  whom 
theg  could  and  should  hear.  The  God  who  revealed 
his  law  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  so  that 
the  people  durst  not  approach  him,  would  afterwards 
approach  the  people  through  a  prophet.  On  Mount 
Sinai  the  people  had  to  send  Moses  up  to  God,  and  God 
promised,  in  the  future,  to  send  down  a  prophet  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  Laht  and  the 
Gospel  is  sketched  in  its  dawning  outline. 

The  latter  part  of  Isaiah  (chapters  xl-lxvi)  is  re- 
lated, though  not  in  the  most  direct  way,  to  the  proph- 
ecy in  Deuteronomy.  In  Isaiah,  not  ^'the  prophet," 
but  the  **  servant  of  God,"  is  the  predominant  con- 
ception. Isaiah  **lal)ors  in  vain"  (xlix,  4) ;  a  coming 
servant  of  God,  however,  will  accomplisli  l)Oth  Isaiah's 
task  in  Israel  and  the  mission  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael to  the  Gentiles  together  and  perfectly  (xlix,  6) ; 
and  this  l>ecause  he  is  more  than  a  prophet ;  l>ecau8c 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  penalty  of  our  sins  (liii,  v)— 
^3pib*I9  ^9^73,  **the  chastisement  of  our  peace,"  i.  e. 
the  punishment  whose  fulfilment  secures  our  exemp- 
tion. He  brings  a  sin-offering,  ^^^  (^'®^'  ^^)*  "^^^ 
prophecy  does  not  merely  indicate  that  the  prophet's 
mission  should  entail  death  on  the  servant  of  God,  as 
was  the  case  with  Paul  (Col.  i,  24 ;  2  Tim.  i,  11),  but 
that  he  should  die  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  And 
in  chap,  xlix,  7,  he  appears  as  '*  King  of  kings,"  for 
**  kings  and  princes"  are  to  bow  down  before  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  Deut.  v,  18  a  promise  of  the  "  proph- 
et," and  in  Isaiah  xHx-lIii  a  promise  of  **a  servant  of 
God,"  of  whom  prophetic  preaching,  priestly  self-of- 
fering, and  crowning  with  kingly  power  are  predicated. 
But  regal  dominion  is  not  merely  assigned  to  the  fu- 
ture Redeemer  ns  the  predicate,  or  as  the  issue  of  his 
destiny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  root  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  lies  in  the  promise  of  **  one  of 
the  seed  of  David,'*  whose  'Uhrone  should  endure  for- 
ever." Redemption  from  future  servitude  was  prom- 
ised to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv).  Through  Mo- 
tes, Joshua,  and  David,  this  promise,  in  its  outward  and 


material  sense,  was  gradually  fhlfiUed.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  David  determined  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Lord,  that  the  *'  Eternal  might  dwell  with  his  peo- 
ple." But  such  a  union  of  God,  **  who  is  a  spirit," 
with  a  material  place  and  edifice,  did  not  agree  with 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation  (compare  John  iv,  23, 
24).  Israel  was  to  acknowledge  that  the  temporal 
redemption,  obtained  through  David,  was  not  yet  the 
true  redemption,  but  a  mere  faint  foreshadowing  there- 
of. This  was  indicated  by  the  prophecy  in  the  sev- 
enth chapter  of  2  Samuel,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  not  David  himself,  but  David's  seed  after  his 
death,  was  to  build  the  Lord  a  house,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  assure  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  Even 
here  no  mention  is  made  of  an  individual,  but  merely 
of  a  successor  of  David  (chap,  vii,  12-15).  David  ct 
the  same  time  understood  that  his  sinful  race  was 
not  fit  to  build  the  Lord  a  temple,  and  to  rule  on  his 
eternal  throne,  as  he  said, '  *  Thou  hast  spoken  also  of 
thy  servants  house  for  a  great  tohile  to  come.  And  is 
this  the  manner  of  man,  O  Lord  God?  (2  Sam.  vii,  19; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvii,  17).  The  allusion  in  Psa.  ii,  6, 
7,  to  this  prediction  is  unmistakable,  and  Psa.  ex  is  a 
poetic  explanation  of  the  passage  2  Sam.  vii,  19.  So 
Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxii,  42)  explains  it. 

Solomon  also  was  aware  that  the  prediction  of  Xa* 
than  would  not  have  its  final  fulfilment  in  his  mate- 
rial temple  (1  Kings  viii,  26-27).  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  prophecy  pointed  more  and  more  directly 
towards  a  certain,  particular,  future  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, entirely  dbtinct  from  his  then  existing  posterity 
(comp.  Isaiah  vii,  14;  ix,  6,  with  x,  21).  From  the  chas- 
tised house  of  David,  the  fallen  trunk,  a  fresh  branch 
was  to  spring  (Isaiah  xi,  1),  and  to  rule  over  the  na- 
tions through  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness.  Yet 
that  he  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  earthly  king,  nor  a 
Levitical  priest,  l)ut  a  king-priest  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Alelchizedek,  had  already  been  shown  in  P^x 
ex,  4,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  Zech.  vi,  12, 13, 
with  dbtinct  reference  to  2  Sam.  vii,  Psa.  ex,  and 
Isaiah  xi. 

2.  The  Manifesta^on  in  N,  71— The  carnal  Israel 
awaited  a  worldly,  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  estab- 
lish a  worldly  kingdom.  *  *■  The  Prophet"  (6  wpo^Z/n/Ct 
John  vi,  14)  appeared  to  them  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Messiah,  a  sort  of  precursor  of  the  latter  (comp.  Mark 
viii,  27,  and  John  i,  21) ;  but  the  faithful,  enlightened 
i)y  the  spirit  of  God,  thought  otherwise.  To  them  had 
Jesus  already  been  announced  b}'  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  iii,  8 ;  comp.  with  xii,  18,  Luke  iii,  4)  as  the 
'^servant  of  God"  promised  by  Isaiah,  in  whom  tlie 
prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  should  be  united; 
and  the  Lord  himself  appears  in  these  three  aspects  in 
his  life,  his  passion,  and  his  death. 

When  he  goes  about  teaching  that  the  '*  kingdom 
of  God"  has  come,  and  confirming  his  words  by  mira- 
cles, he  does  a  prophet's  work,  and  therefore  the  px>- 
ple  themselves  reoo<^nise  him  as  the"  prophet" (Luice 
vii,  16 ;  ix,  8 ;  John  iv,  19 ;  vii,  40).  But  he  not  only 
spoke  as  a  prophet,  but  he  was  and  is  The  Prophet, 
the  revciilcr  of  the  Fattier  in  the  absolute  sense.  The 
key  to  this  perception  is  given  us  in  the  passage  Heb. 
i,  1 :  ^^God,  tcho  at  sundn/  times  and  m  divers  mamners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  th  *  fathers  bg  the  prophets,  hafh 
in  these  last  dags  spoken  vnto  usbghis  Son,^*  etc.,  i.  e.  he 
has  manifested  the  fulness  of  his  essence  and  of  his  will 
in  a  personal  revelation  in  Him  who  fh)m  alt  eternity 
has  been  the  one  God  and  consubstantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. Therefore  he  is  in  John  i,  1,  called  the  Word, 
in  whom  God  iv  (wx^  expressed  his  essence  to  him- 
self (Trpof  rvp  ^foi'),  "by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  tliat  was  made ; 
in  whom  w^as  life ;  nnd  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'* 
Christ,  as  the  Word  become  man,  is  then  no  longer  a 
prophet  merely  in  word  and  action,  but  is  one  in  bis 
very  essence.  His  whole  being  and  essence  is  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  (John  xiv,  9). 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  Christ  as  a 
ptw»ty  nay,  even  as  the  eternal  high-jn-utt  (Heb.  vii). 
He  is  the  eternal  high-priest  because  of  his  havhit;  of- 
fered the  only  eternally  valid  sacrifice,  the  iinal  sacri- 
fice which  renders  all  others  henceforth  superfluous — 
huMtlf,     His  being  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
considered  more  as  the  hoUia  (victim)  than  as  the 
priest,  Is  merely  a  formal,  not  a  material  difference. 
Christt,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  God's  law  upon  man  (namely,  to  be  sinless, 
holy,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  God),  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  obedientia  actn/a  which  we  do  not  render ; 
3nd,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumed  the  penalty  which 
the  law  inflicted  03  the  sinner,  **Thou  shalt  die  the 
death,"  on  himself;  he  who  owed  nothing  suflisring 
for  thoae  who  are  debtors.     See  Atonement  ;  Obe- 
dience.    He  thus,  by  substitution,  took  upon  him- 
self our  debt  and  its  penalty,  and  l)ecame  an  expia- 
tory offering  for  us.     For  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  offerings  for  sin  under  the  old  dispensation  was 
this  very  substitution  of  one  to  suffer  death  for  an- 
other; who  could  have  been  the  mediating  priest  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Father  ?     He  himself,  the  sin- 
less, holy,  the  Aoyo; — irpo^ijrriCj  who  had  ever  been 
with  the  Father,  was  the  priest  who,  in  eternal  high- 
priestly  purity,  gave  himself  as  an  offering.     His  ac- 
tions and  his  suflTerings  cannot  he  divided.     He  did 
not  make  an  offering  of  himself  suddenly,  ex  abruptOy 
with  no  connection  with  his  previous  life.     On  the 
contrary,  his  priestly,  holy  life  brought  him  to  his 
death.     Thus  was  his  offering  a  priestly  one. 

From  the  death  of  Christ  the  crown  of  thorns  is  in- 
separable. So  from  the  crown  of  thorns  the  crown  of 
kingly  digni^  and  power  is  inseparable.  When,  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation,  he  was  recognised  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  promised  "Son  of  David,"  the  expected 
** Messiah-king,*'  he  accepted  the  title  (Matt,  ix,  27; 
xviii,  80 ;  xv,  22 ;  xii,  28 ;  xxi,  9).  But  the  fulfilment 
of  his  kingly  mission  took  place  in  a  manner  entirely 
opposite  to  that  which  the  people  had  expected.  His 
kingly  mission  culminated  at  the  ver}'  moment  when 
he  declared  unto  Pilate  that  he  was  king,  and  there- 
upon received  the  crown  of  thorns  (John  xviii,  87,  and 
xix,  2,  comp.  with  verses  12-15  and  verse  21).  Here 
the  kingly  office  became  closely  connected  with  the 
priestly.  As  a  reward  for  this  royal  abnegation  he 
was  crowned  with  the  crown  of  glory  (Heb.  ii,  9;  Phil, 
ii,  9, 10),  became  head  of  the  Church  (Ephes.  i,  22), 
and  Lord  over  all  (Ephes.  i,  21).  And  all  who  come 
t»  him  by  faith  are  given  to  him  as  his  own  (John 
xvii,  6),  and  he  claims  for  them  a  share  in  his  glor^' 
(verses  22, 24, 26).  The  Christian  Church  is  thus  fully 
justified  In  considering  the  preycr  in  John  xvii  as  a 
true  high-priestly  prayer  of  the  priestly  king  and  king- 
ly priest  (Psa.  ex,  4)  for  his  people,  and  not  merely  as 
the  intercession  of  a  prophet  for  his  disciples. 

Finally,  redemption  by  Christ  is  l)est  understood 
nnder  this  threefold  aspect  of  his  entire  work.  He 
who  in  his  own  person  was  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
Xdyoc  of  God  to  roan,  has  by  word  and  action,  ond 
by  his  advent,  revealed  to  man,  in  his  state  of  errcr. 
ignorance,  and  sin,  the  law  of  God  to  man,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  to  the  sinner.  He  who  in  his  own  per- 
son waa  the  son  of  man,  clothed  with  priestly  holiness, 
and  making  of  himself  a  pure  offering  unto  God,  has, 
as  a  member  of  a  race  which  is  subject  to  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  preserved  his  holiness  under  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  curse  of  human  sin  to  fall  on 
the  head  of  him,  the  sinless,  and  has  thereby  submitted 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  our  stead,  i.  e.  has 
pven  himself  as  an  expiatory  offering.  He  who  in  his 
own  person  was  the  Icingl}'  chief  of  mankind,  has,  in 
order  as  prifc^t  to  sacriflce  himself,  foregone  this  king- 
ly power  and  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  thereby 
has  attained  the  crown  of  glory,  the  dominion  over  the 
Chnrch  he  has  redeemed,  in  which  and  for  which  he 
now  reigns  oyet  heaven  and  earth. 


We  find,  in  all  the  N.  T.  account,  that  in  Christ*8 
teachings  he  was  not  exclusively  a  prophet,  in  his 
passion  he  was  not  exclusively  a  high-priest,  nor  was 
he  a  king  only  after  his  resurrection.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  three  offices  cannot  be  thus  mechanically 
set  off*  from  each  other.  The  Scripture  certainly  as- 
cribes to  Christ  a  munus  prcpheticum  itnmediatum  (di- 
rect prophetical  office)  only  during  his  visible  life  in 
the  state  of  humiliation  (viz.  a  propketia  pertona,  by 
which  his  whole  being  was  in  itself  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  a  prophttin  officii,  in  words  and  doctrines). 
But  it  teaches  ulso  that,  as  Prophet  and  Revealer,  the 
exalted  Christ  continues  to  operate  (munus propketicum 
mediaium,  medute  prophetic  office)  by  his  Word,  which 
he  gave  once  for  all,  as  well  as  by  his  Spirit,  through 
which  he  continues  to  enlighten  the  hearts  of  believ- 
ers. In  the  munut  »acerdoUile  (priestly  office)  we  dis- 
tinguish  (scripturally)  the  once-oflfered  oblation  from 
the  yet  continuing  intercession;  and  in  the  former, 
the  obediefitia  and  tatiffactio  activa,  the  offering  of  a 
holy  life,  from  the  obedientia  and  safif/iictio  pcusiva^ 
the  assumption  of  the  undeserved  expiatory  suffering. 
Finally,  the  Scripture  teaches  that  Christ,  in  his  state 
of  humiliation,  was  already  king  (rexfuit^  or  rex  natus 
eraf),  as  in  John  xviii,  87.  He  disclaims  only  the 
"  exercise"  of  kingly  power,  not  the  fact.  We  dis- 
tinguish also  the  inherent  regal  glory  and  power  of 
Christ  from  his  exercise  of  them  —  the  dignitat  regia 
fVom  the  officitm — and  in  the  latter  also  we  distinguish 
the  regwum  gratioe,  the  governing  of  his  people  by  his 
spirit,  from  the  regmtm  gloria,  the  dominion  over  all. 
Ihere  is,  in  fact,  no  concrete  point  in  the  existence 
and  activity  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  state  of  humili- 
ation or  of  glorification,  in  which  the  three  offices  are 
not  found  constantly  connected.  Thus  Christ  remains 
in  all  respects,  inseparably,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father 
to  man,  the  Intercessor  for  man  with  God,  and  the 
Chief  and  King  of  his  people.  See  Knapp,  CArigtian 
Theology,  §  107 ;  Nitzsch,  SgsUm  der  chrittlirken  Lehre, 
§  132 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyld^padie,  vi,  607 ;  Pj-e  Smith, 
First  Lines  ojf  Christian  Theology,  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  §  2. 

CHRIST,  PERSON  OF.     See  Christoloot. 

CHRIST,  RESURRECTION  OF.  See  Resurrec- 
tion. 

CHRIST,  SINLESSNESS  OF.  The  Christian 
Church  has  always  held  that  ChriFt  was  absolutely 
free  from  sin.  (This  article  is  based  upon  Weiss,  in 
Herzog*s  ReaUEncyUopadie  [Supplement,  i,  193  sq.], 
and  UUmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  [Edinburgh  trans. 
1858].)  . 

I.  Historical. — 1.  To  the  minds  of  the  apostles  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  their  divine  Master  presented  iU 
self  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  this  view  continued 
to  prevail,  through  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing, in  the  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  No  explicit  statement  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  deemed  necessar}*,  but  the 
allusions  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  neither  rejected  as  unfounded  nor  ig- 
nored as  unimportant  TertuUian  inferred  the  sin- 
lec'sness  of  Christ  from  his  divinity;  Origen  regarded 
it  as  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
resulting  from  its  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  by 
whose  virtue  it  was  interpenetrated  as  red-hot  iron  is 
by  fire,  so  that  sin  became  for  him  an  impo^isibility. 
ApoUinaris,  setting  out  with  the  belief  that  human 
nature  implies  limitation,  mutability,  conflict,  sin,  etc., 
held  that  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  man  without  pin ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve,  consistently  with  this  view, 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  sacrificed  his  tme  humanity 
by  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  Logos  took  the  place 
of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  imparted  to  him  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  the  good.  Athanasius  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  sinless  yet  perfectly  humsn  nature 
in  Christ,  arguing  that  sin  does  not  I  elong  to  human 
naturo  prr  se,  which  was  originally  pure  and  sinless; 
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and  that  Christ  could,  consequently,  assume  the  na-  j  under  lasting  obligations  by  his  monograph,  Die  Sand' 
tore  of  man  without  thereby  being  made  subject  to  '  Umghek  Jttu  (1a.«t  ed.  186'i,  Gotha),  transl.  liy  Brown, 
sin,  and  thus,  by  his  perfect  life  as  a  roan,  become  >  The  Siniestne^s  it/ Jews  (Edinb.  16id8,  li^mo).  Domer, 
man*s  exemplar  and  guide  in  his  conflict  with  evil  SchafT,  and  Weiss  have  s^ill  further  contributed  to  its 
and  progress  towards  the  good.  elucidation  (see  references  at  end  of  this  article).    The 

2.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  the  doc- <  subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully  treated:  in  rela- 
trine  of  Christ*s  true  yet  sinless  manhood  was  formu-  tion  to  Rationalism  by  Hase  (StreUschrifien,  iii,  1837 ; 
lized  in  the  words,  "  truly  man,  with  a  rational  soul  Leben  Jesu^  and  Dogmatik);  Schweizer,  in  Studten  tatd 
and  body  of  like  essence  with  us  as  to  his  manhood,  KritUsen^  1834,  iii  and  ir ;  1837,  iii) ;  in  connection  with 
and  in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted  ;'*  and  there  has  bistorico-critical  examination  of  the  pers<in  of  Christ, 
not  since  been  any  chan;;e  witbfn  the  accepted  Chris-  by  Keim  {Der  gesehichtliche  Ckrittut,  p.  43,  106-116); 
tological  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  theologians  of  from  the  stand-point  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  mor- 
the  Middle  Ages  contented  themselves  with  the  tra-  als  and  Church  history,  by  De  Wette  (Chiuf&che  Si/ten- 
ditional  doctrine,  without  any  special  eflfurts  for  its  lehre,  vol.  i,  §  60-63),  Weisse  {EvangeHtche  (Jt sckichU\ 
further  development ;  though  in  the  controversies  with  Ewald  {GegchichU  Christtu^  p.  184  f.),  Schenkel  {Dt^ 
regard  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  matiky  and  very  waveringly  in  his  Charaeterbild  JesUj 
Mary,  her  champions  sought  to  add  weight  to^their  ar-  p.  85  and  89),  Weizsftcker  (EvangelUche  Geachickte^  p. 
guments  by  claiming  that  the  acceptance  of  their  views  437);  from  the  stand-point  of  Church  confessions,  by 
would  recognise  also  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  A  doc-  Thomasius,  Hofman,  Philippi,and  Ebrard ;  from  a  pure- 
trinal  error  of  a  different  sort  hence  arose,  viz.  the  put-  ly  biblical  point  of  view,  by  Schmid,  Bfeck,  Gess,  Gar- 
ting  Christ  in  the  background  as  too  holy  for  mortals  bett  (Christ  €U  Prophet,  Priest,  and  ^ii»|y  [Lond.  1842, 
to  address,  and  substituting  the  mediation  of  the  Vir-  2  vols.  8vo]),  Stevenson  (fin  the  Offices  of  Christ  [Lond. 
gin  and  the  priesthood.  1 1834, 8vo]),  and  Riggenbach ;  fh>m  that  of  the  media. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Reformers  is  the  tion  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  in  treatises  on  the  life 
fact  that  they  taught  that  Chri.^t  is  individually  and  of  Christ,  by  Neander  and  others,  and  in  works  on  dog- 
immediately  apprehended  by  faith,  and  that  the  Holy  matics  and  the  history  of  dogmas  ly  Rothe,  Liebner, 
Scriptures,  not  the  dogmatic  and  liturgical  traditions  Domer,  Nitzsch,  J.  Mailer,  Lange,  Martensen,  Schd- 
of  the  Church,  are  the  sources  whence  Christian  truth    berlein,  and  others. 

is  derived.     They  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  |      II.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine. — The  term  sinlesa- 

Catholic  Church  concerning  the  person  and  character  nes,  avafiaprtioia,  involves  a  twofold  idea,^r«<,  a  neg- 

of  Christ,  of  which  his  sinlessness  formed  an  essential  ative  one,  viz.,  **the  absence  of  antagonism  to  the 

part.     It  was  received,  as  in  the  apostolical  times,  as  moral  law  and  to  the  divine  will,  of  which  that  law  is 

an  intuition  not  needing  proof,  but  ** above  mere  log-  the  expression;  and  this  not  only  in  relation  to  sep- 

ical  demonstration.'*  arate  acts  of  will  and  outward  actions,  but  also  in  rela- 

4.  Sociniantsm  might  have  been  expected  to  open  tion  to  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  nature,  and  to 
np  a  new  and  fruitful  discussion  of  this  subject,  yet,  its  most  deep-seated  disposition**  (UUmann,  Sinlessness 
apparently  in  antagonism  with  its  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  p.  41),  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term 
and  office  of  Christ,  it  asserted  not  only  the  sinlessness  innocence,  goodness  of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  a 
of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  but  also  the  non  posse  peccare,  and  positive  one,  viz.,  the  expression  in  outward  form  of 
indeed  denied  that  he  was  really  subject  to  tempt  j-  this  inward  harmony  by  a  life  of  complete  and  perfect- 
tion,  because  of  his  supernatural  generation.  ly  hoi}'  activity,  working  out  in  fall  obedience  to  the 

5.  From  the  ri^e  of  German  Rationalism,  about  the  will  of  God  the  duties  of  each  hour,  while  keeping  boUi 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  this  doctrine  has  been  re-  spirit  and  life  unstained  by  evil.  Thb  we  term  abao- 
peatedly  impugned  by  writers  of  that  school.     Some  lute  holiness. 

(as  Reimams,  Bahrdt,  Venturini)  even  go  so  far  as  to  i  We  hold,  then,  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  humanity, 
characterize  Christ  as  an  impostor.  So  also,  among  was,  in  both  these  Fcnses,  sinless;  at  first  relatively, 
English  Rationalists,  Newman,  Phases  of  Failh,  finds  ,  just  as  Adam  liefore  his  fall,  with  a  perfectly  human 
imperfections  in  the  moral  chiracter  of  Christ.  Strauss  '  nature  to  which  the  liability  to  temptation  must  be 
denied  Christ's  sinlessness  on  the  ground  principally  '  conceded ;  otherwise  no  true  manhood  could  have  ex- 
of  its  a  priori  impossibility,  or  of  the  necessary  con-  ,  isted,  no  true  example  for  our  race  could  have  been 
nection  of  sin  with  finite  existence.  P^caut,  4t  recent  presented  in  his  life.  The  doctrine  of  Edward  Irving, 
French  writer,  adduces  as  proofs  of  Christ's  moral  im-  ,  however,  that  Christ  partook  of  the  sinful  natare  of 
perfections  (Ije  Christ  et  la  conscience,  Paris,  1859),  his  Adam  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  allowed.  It  is  not  nee- 
treatment  of  his  mother  (Luke  ii,  41-52 ;  John  ii,  4) ;  cssar)'  at  all  to  the  true  conception  of  bis  perfect  ex- 
thc  expulsion  of  the  profjners  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  am  pie  as  a  man  for  sinful  men;  which,  on  the  contrarr, 
xxi,  12  17,  et  al.);  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (Matt,  implies  that  the  second  Adam  should  not  be  placed  in 
xxi,  17  22;  Mark  xi,  12-26);  the  destruction  of  the  his  human  nature  below  the  original  condition  of  the 
swine  (Matt  viii,  2S-34,  et  al.) ;  his  severe  reproofs  of  first,  and  thus  burdened  with  the  sin  and  weakness  of 
the  Pharisees  (Matt,  v,  20,  et  al.) ;  and  also  his  sup-  sullied  manhood.  This  view  would  demand  of  his  di» 
posed  abnc^cation  of  the  title  good  (Matt,  xix,  17,  et  vine  nature  so  miraculous  a  support  of  the  human  as 
al.) ;  but,  in  strange  contradiction  of  his  own  views,  to  destroy  the  force  of  his  example.  On  the  contrary, 
he  uses  such  language  as  this :  "  To  what  a  height  does  Christ,  in  his  humanity,  clothed  with  man's  original 
the  character  of  Jc^us  Christ  rise  above  the  most  sub-  \  purity  of  nature,  lived,  suffered,  **  was  tempted  in  all 

lime  and  yet  ever  imperfect  types  of  antiquity '  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,**  and  so  oonld 

Jesus  Christ  has  been  humble  and  patient;  hoh',  holy,  ''justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and  show  that  man 
holy  before  God;  t^rriLle  to  deviltt;  without  any  sin.  was  made  **  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall.** 
....  His  moral  life  is  wholly  penetrated  by  God"  Ilis  relative  sinlessness  became  absolute  holinefs  in 
(Scliaff,  Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History,  p.  208,  tlic  development  of  his  moral  life,  in  his  fi«e,  yet  pcr- 
209,  310-348).  Other  Rationalistic  writers  (as  Kant,  feet,  active,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  will  of  hia 
Jacobi,  and  others)  have  labored  to  place  in  clear  light  Father.  To  use  the  terms  of  the  schoolmen,  thejMws 
the  unparalleled  moral  excellence  ofChrist,  as  the  ahid-  non  peccare  or  impeccnhiUtas  minor,  in  him,  grew, 
ing  typo  and  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  teachings,  through  vanquished  opposition  and  the  achieved  re- 
The  denial  of  this  doctrine,  whether  open  or  covert,  suits  of  perfect  obedience  in  love,  into  the  mm  posne 
mostly  arises  from  shallow  moral  and  religions  concep- 1  peccare  or  impeccabiUtas  major,  '*into  tho  impossibi^- 
tions,  or  iVom  lowering  the  fundamental  moral  nature  ity  of  sinning,  which  cannot  sin  because  it  will  not** 
of  sin,  justification,  etc.,  into  mere  relations.  j  (SchafT). 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  Ullmann  has  laid  tho  Church        III.  Proofs  rfthe  Doctrine. — 1.  A  priori.  We  may 
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argae,  aprioriy  that  as  Christ's  acknowledged  mission  harmonious  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrines 
on  earth  was  the  moral  elevation  and  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  described  in  them  as  the  Holy  One,  the  Juf^t 
our  race  from  sin,  it  was  fitting,  nay,  necessary,  in  or-  and  Ri^fhteous  (Acts  ill,  14 ;  zxii,  14 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18 ; 
der  to  accomplish  these  objects,  that  he  should  be  sn-  1  John  ii,  1, 29 ;  iii,  7) ;  as  tempted ''  lilie  as  we  are,  3'et 
perior  to  us  in  these  respects.  To  raise  man  from  his  without  sin"  (Heb.  iv,  15) ;  as  our  example  "  who  did 
rain,  the  Prince  of  his  salvation  must  be  one  **  who  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth"  (1  Pet. 
is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  xi,  21,22);  as  '*a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
and  made  higher  than  the  hfiavens,*'  while  his  heart,  '  spot''  (1  Pet.  i,  19);  as  **an  high'priest  who  is  holy, 
'Mouched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmitiefi,'*  would  harmless,  undefiled*'  .  .  .  *'who  needcth  not  daily  to 
yearn  for  the  renewal  of  humanity.  How  fully  Christ's  offer  sacrifices''  *'  for  his  own  sins,"  as  did  other  prii'Sta 
perfect  life  meets  this  ideal  every  Christian  feels ;  and  (Heb.  vii,  26, 27) ;  as  the  Mediator  *' who  knew  no  (in" 
with  what  deep  and  grateful  confidence  does  he,  when  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  These  writings,  indeed,  tre  full  of 
oppressed  by  the  temptations  and  conflicts  of  iiis  pro-  pn:ofs  that  his  apostles  and  followers  recognised  in 
bation,  tarn  to  him  who  **  needeth  not  daily  to  offer  up  Christ,  because  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  wonder- 
sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins,"  and**  then  for  the  sins  working  power,  the  Mesfioh  foretold  by  prophecy, 
of  the  people,"  as  did  other  priests.  coming  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  spirit  to  be  the 

2.  A  potteriori,  we  find  that  Christianity  has  exert-  founder,  lawgiver,  and  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
ed  and  does  exert  a  power  for  moral  good  upon  th»  earth. 

world.  Wherever  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  and  ,  Christ  no  less  onequivccally  claims  for  himself  sucb 
minds  of  men  in  its  purifying  power,  we  see  that  the}'  perfection  of  nature  and  li^e,  in  the  a8sum])tion  of  one- 
have  attained  a  higher  moral  and  religious  state,  a  con-  ness  with  God  (John  x,  80),  in  the  fact  that  he  no- 
dition  of  life  far  beyond  the.  pagan  or  even  the  Jewish  where  prays  for  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins,  or  recog- 
types.  How  shall  we  account  for  this,  apart  from  the  nises  that  sin  exists  in  himself,  and,  specifically,  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  imparting  its  renew-  expression  *'  which  of  yon  convincetb  me  of  sin"  (John 
ing  power  to  tlie  hearts  of  his  followers  ?     Mere  theo-  viii,  46). 

riea  of  moral  conduct  without  example  are  not  capa-  '  IV.  Objections, — ^But  brief  notice  can  be  taken  hero 
ble  of  producing  such  results.  Streams  do  not  rise  of  the  objections  to  this  doctrine, 'Hhich  are  grouped  1y 
above  the  level  of  their  sources ;  no  more  do  followers  UUmann  (p.  143)  under  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  rcst- 
of  religions  systems  rise  above  the  laws  and  principles  ing  **  on  a  denial  of  the  actual  sinlessness  of  Jesus,'* 
of  religioas  life  prescribed  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  and  (2)  those  resting  "  on  a  denial  of  the  possibility  ( f 
teachings  of  their  founders.  We  may  justly  claim  that  sinlesfness  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  human  life ;  (.nd  1  y 
the  higher  moral  condition  of  Christian  nations  is  due  Weiss  (/.  c.)  under  three  heads,  viz.  (1)  that  unique 
mainly  to  the  infloenco  proceeding  from  the  spotless  individuality  {£ir.x%ffleit  df8  Jndividuvms)  contradicts 
life  of  Christ.  '  I  oth  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  idea  of  the 
Many  of  the  early  as  well  as  recent  opponents  of  human  race  and  its  development ;  (2)  that  sinlessness 
Christianity  as  a  system  liear  testimony  to  the  surpass-  is  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  man ;  and  (8)  that 
ing  moral  greatness  of  its  founder.  Pilate  declared  the  same  is  irreconcilable  with  the  actual  sinful  con- 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  him  touching  the  things  dition  of  mankind.  The  former  classification  seeitis 
whereof  the  Jews  accused  him,  and  thrice  asked  the  the  simpler  one,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  it.  In  re- 
question,  "  What  eril  hath  he  done  ?"  (Luke  xxiii,  22).  gurd  to  the  objections  of  P^caut,  which  belong  to  the 
The  Roman  centurion,  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  on  first  class,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  all  of  them  ex- 
the  cross,  said,  "Certainly  this  was  a  righterns  man.'*  cept  the  kst  are  founded  on  incorrect  conceptions  of 
Josephus,  if  the  passage  be  authentic  (Antiq.  bk.  xviii,  '  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Chri>t  in  the  several  acti<jns 
ch.  ill,  §  iii),  says  of  him  that  he  **  was  a  teacher  of  noticed,  and  of  the  duty  which  his  ofiSce  as  Messiah 
•ufh  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure."  Por-  |  Imposed  on  him.  Viewed  in  the  proper  light,  no  dis- 
phyry  (A.D.  304)  says,  "But  himself  is  pious,  and  '  obedience  of  or  disreppect  to  his  parent",  no  outburst 
Kone  to  heaven  as  other  pious  men  do.  Him  therefore  of  angrj'  passion,  no  wanton  destruction  of  the  property 
thou  shalt  not  blaspheme."  The  celebrated  tribute  and  disregard  of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others  can  be 
of  Rousseau  to  the  Gospel  and  its  author  need  not  l>e  found.  Attention  to  the  scope  and  import  of  the  ques- 
quoted  here.  A  fuller  view  of  thn  testimony  of  un»)e-  tion  of  Christ  to  the  young  man,  "  Why  callest  thou 
iievem  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  is  given  me  Good?"  (ri  fit  Myuc  dya^or),  will  show  that  he 
fa  the  work  of  Schaff  referred  to  above.  !  does  not  reject  the  title  good,  but  seeks  to  lead  the 

3.  BiUical  View  of  the  Doctrine,— The  doctrine  of  the  questioner  to  its  true  application ;  the  emphasis,  as  the 
Old-Testament  writers  in  regard  to  the  original  purity  order  of  the  words  shows,  rests  not  on  the  expression 
and  grandeur  of  n:an's  moral  and  intellectual  nature  is  good,  but  the  if  Ay.  **  G<id  only  is  good ;  but  he  that 
shown  conclusively  by  the  language  employed  in  de-  '  liatb  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Fj.ther." 

scribing  his  creation  and  endowments  :  that  he  was  j  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  idea  of  sinlessness 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  the  dominion  over  the  is  inconsistent  with  the  growth  in  wisdom  and  the 
earth  and  lonrer  animals  was  given  to  him,  etc.  When  development  of  his  moral  nature  i^hich  the  Gofpel 
man  by  disoliediencc  foil,  the  promise  was  given  of  one  portraiture  of  Christ  assigns  to  him,  we  may  say  that 
to  come,  who  should  rcpoir,  by  hb  obedience  and  per-  growth  and  development  do  not  necessarily  or  com- 
fectness,  the  ruin  made,  and  through  whom  man  mif:ht  monly  imply  imperfection.  A  human  being,  poss ess- 
be  reconciled  to  God.  The  coming  of  such  a  Redeem-  intr  in  infancy  and  boyhood  the  maturity  and  complete 
er  was  prefigured  in  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of  pa-  development  of  manhood  and  age,  would  be  a  mon- 
triarchal  times,  in  the  separation  and  Temple  services  .  strosity.     We  expect  from  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 


of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  those  holy  men  who  from  |  and  a.e  what  befits  each  period,  and  regard  as  irrejr- 
time  to  time  appeared  as  lights  amidst  the  darkness  of  j  ular  and  imperfect  what  is  contrary'  thereto.  Again, 
the  world.  Throughout  all  these  preparatory  mani-  finite  nature  is  not  necessarily  imi  erfect.  The  perfect 
fcstations  the  idea  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  coming  '  action  of  such  a  nature  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
Messiah  appears.  In  the  spotless  victims,  in  the  pu-  '  and  limitations  of  its  being  cannot  be  sinful,  or  cvi* 
rilHing  services,  in  the  strains  of  the  poets  of  Israol,  '  dence  of  imperfection  as  finite  existence,  but  just  the 
and  in  the  magnificent  imagery  and  language  of  the    contrar}-. 

prophets  arc  found,  more  or  less  complete,  the  elements  |  The  notion  that  individual  pre-eminence  is  incon- 
whose  anion  culminates  in  the  idea  of  the  sinless  Son  sistent  ^ith  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  the  nature 
of  God  and  Redeemer  of  men  (Isa.  ix,  xl,  xlii ;  Jer.  '  of  the  race  is  not  warranted  by  the  actual  past  and 
xxxi,  81  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  8  sq.,  etc.).  '  present  history  of  man.     We  see  that  through  all  pc- 

The  Xew-Testament  writings  bear  unequivocal  and   riods  of  time  individual  men  stand  out  prominently  en- 
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doirad  (bore  their  fellnwa.  Is  It  then  imitional  to  ! 
iupp:ue  that  in  risw  of  the  (;real  wurk  which  Chrint 
came  to  do^  hfl  would  be  superior  in  purity  to  those 
whom  he  sought  to  elevate  ? 

In  nil  the  ralutions  of  bis  life  on  earth,  Jenua  alwavs 
did  whit  wu  due  (o  them.  He  did  not  seek,  in  virtue 
of  the  connection  of  hia  humanity  in  one  pertonality 
with  bis  divinity,  to  exempt  bis  human  nature  fyom 

meeting  fully  life's  duties  as  they  came  to  him,  he  ss- 
BBTted  in  himself  the  tnumph  of  one  nnfallen  nature 
over  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Thus  his  perfect 
holinensof  lifentands  out  clearly  in  the  mnral  heavens, 
the  unchan^-inj,',  ever-brilliant  star  of  hope  whone  light 
nu  cloud  can  over  dim,  a  safe  aucl  surely-guiding  liea- 
con  to  those  who  tnverae  the  sea  of  Ufa  in  search  for 
the  Promised  LAnd. 

£ifcrciture.— UUmann,  Tif  SinleimiH  o/Jrtui  (Bd-  ' 
iob.  1858,  8vo);  ScbafT,  TIk  Ptrmn  n/ChntI  (Boston, 
Am.  Tract.  Society,  Ifimo) ;  Martensen.  CkriM'um  Dr<g. 
ii»a«(!»(Edinb.  1866,8vo);  Knapp,  CArifiaa  Tluokgs, 
p.  33G,  7  (Phila,  1853,  Sto)  ;  WelM,  In  Heriog's  Btal-  ' 
Eitf)fopSdU(Sappirio.i,106  sq.);  Dorncr,  Dt  la  aanc- 
HU  pir/ailt  dt  J.  C.  (in  Su;^.  to  Ktuj  Ckriliemte, 
Nov.  1861);  Domer,  Perrni  of  Chriit  (pjssim);  Nie- 
muin,  Jen  auad^Ioiigteil  (lUnovcr,  1806). 

Chtlat,  Order  of,  Kniohts  op  the.  After  the 
■bolitlDn  of  the  order  of  Knlxhta  Templars,  la  131S, 
king  Uinnyslus  of  Portu^nl  left  to  such  aa  resided  in 
his  dominions  a  large  share  of  their  cstttes,  and  in 
lili;  reconstituted  them  into  a  new  nplritual  order  of 
"  Knights  of  Chrbt."  It  was  sanctioned  l>v  Pope 
John  XXII  on  condition  of  obedience  to 
the  p.ip.il  see.  He  also  instituted  a 
brjnch  of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.  ■ 
Tlie  knights  ware  secularized  in  Porta- 
gal  in  1789,  and  divided  into  three  claus- 
es: "great  crosses,"  of  which  there  were 
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eastern  portion  of  the  Roman  em|d«  was  ftee  from 
pai^n ism,  which  lingered  a  little  longer  fn  the  west- 
ern, without,  however,  diiputin^  any  longer  the  as- 
cendency. In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  Christian- 
ity conquered  in  great  part  Northern  Africa,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Scotland,  England,  and  a  number  of  the  German 
trilres.  I^he  erection  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
pavodthe  way  for  the  conversion  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  Susons  consented  to  accept  Chriatianity  in  MB, 


d  Scand 


enth  ai 


iring 


450: 


knight^  the 

unlimited.  The  distinctive  marks  of 
the  order  are  ■  golden  cross,  carved  and 

terminating  in  two  points  j  a  scarlet 
bund,  which,  liy  the  papal  knights.  Is 
Mrried  arcmnd  the  neck.  The  PortuRal 
jrand  crosses  wear  a  particular  dress  on 


shoulder  from  right  to  leftj  a  band;  and  on  the  breast 

"    "  ir,  containing  in  its  centre  the 

I  of  the  order.    The  comniand- 

era  and  knights  wear  a  similar 

*  It  smaller  crosa,  the  former  in  a 

ar  and  on  the  breast,  with  the 

ind;  the  latter  pending  (^m  the 

itton-hole,  and  without  the  sUr. 

s  a  religious  order,  they  have 

been  suppreti'ied,  with  all  such  or- 

SiarDfilifrOTiii)Pie«i;  dera,  in  Portngil.  — Pierer,  ITm- 

Oriler  of  t;hrL.L       verMoLLiriion,  8.  V.J    Chambers, 

£nci/clapadii^  a-  v. 

ChrlBtWork  of.  See  Atohkmekti  Christ, 
Or-FHKa  or;  Christoloov;  Rkdemitios. 

ChrlEtendom,  the  kingdom  of  Chrirt  in  its  dilTu. 
Blon  amonj;  men  on  the  earth.  In  the  way  of  terri- 
torial extension.  Chri'^tfudom  has  Iwen  enlarging  al- 
moat  without  interruption  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  congregations  were  es- 
tablished in  all  ]'itrU  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  Ivi-ond 
the  limits  of  the  empire  it  collected  churches  In  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  Inilln,  and  extended  to  several  barlar- 


Thence  it  spread  soon  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The 
conversion  of  the  Sclavonians  of  Eartem  Europe  com- 
menced  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  nearly  completed 
In  the  twefth.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cenlnriea 
the  dissemination  of  Chriatiunity  in  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Russia  commenced.  At  the  same  time, 
its  territory  was  lessened  in  Western  A^io,  Northern 
Africa,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Europe,  by  the  progren 
of  Uuh-mmedanism.  In  the  period  from  the  elev- 
enth to  the  sixteenth  century  the  conversion  of  North' 
ern  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  INimerania,  Esthonia, 
and  Livonia,  was  completed.  A  part  of  Eaatcm  En- 
rope,  however,  was  mined  by  the  Mi>hammedans,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  now  terriiorv  was  secured  to 
Christianitv  in  Western  Africa,  FmI  India,  and  Amer- 
ica, in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Portn- 
gueae  and  Spaniards.  Alter  the  sixteenth  century 
the  newly-discovered  continent  of  America  liegin  to 
bo  tilled  up  by  a  Christian  population,  thus  mi.king 
the  second  Christian  continent.  The  Roman  Church 
r.ir  some  lime  seemed  successful  in  Christianidng  East- 
ern Asia,  especially  China  and  Japan,  but  iti  progrefa 
was  flopped  by  persecution.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  new  Christian  state  sprang  up  in  Sonlh  Africa. 
in  connertion  with  the  political  rule  of  tbe  Dutch  and 
the  English.  Ihe  nineteenth  century  opened  with 
brighter  prospects  than  any  preceding.  In  South  Af- 
rica the  territory  of  Christian  nations  extended;  in 
Western  Africa,  LllwHa  was  (bunded  as  a  Christian 
republic  ;  in  Northern  AlVica,  Algeria  is  filling  up  with 
a  Christian  population  i  and  in  Kastem  Africa,  Abys- 
sinia, which,  in  spite  of  its  laolatlon,  has  preserved 
since  the  fourth  century  a  kind  of  Christianity,  prom- 
ises to  re-enter  tbe  union  of  the  Christian  Btalo.  Ans- 
tnlia  hai  already  become  the  third  Christian  divisino 
of  the  world,  with  only  a  few  weak  remnants  of  pa- 
ganism. In  Asia  tbe  Karens  of  Farther  India  have 
lieen  brought  under  the  influence  of  Cbristianitr, 
while  in  the  north  nearly  one  third  of  Ihe  continent 
foms  part  of  a  Christian  atate.  Thus  tbe  territory 
of  Christianity  at  present  comprlsea  three  ont  of  tbe 
five  large  diviaions  of  the  world,  with  a  confideraLle 
part  of  the  two  others.  Slrreover,  large  Irrriloriea 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  not  yet  Christianized,  atw 
under  thediirolnion  of  Christian  nMions,  and  hardly  a 
sin^'le  country  is  at  present  left  into  which  Christian 
missionaries  have  not  forced  their  way.  Thus  the 
time  seems  near  when  the  extent  of  Christendom  will 
coincide  with  tlie  extent  of  the  earth.  The  following 
eatimate  of  the  Cbristian  population  of  the  world  ia 
based  upon  the  Isiesi  (1889)  works  on  political  and 
ecclesiastical  statiatica ; 
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See  also  Smith,  ToMri  o/Char.A  llitloij.     Compare 

Cfail>t-empc>TiaO(pii'r(fiirDp(r<i),itU'iijr'>^dnif. 
See  SiMOKT. 

ChiistenlnS,  a  name  given  to  the  act  of  baptiam, 
(1)  OB  if  thereby  tbe  child  wero  nuiife  a  CkritHim:  ar 
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(2),  as  baptism  fixes  the  Christian  or  Chritiemd  lume 
of  the  cbild. 

Christiaxi  {KpiTriavoi;'),  the  name  giyen  to  those 
who  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  (Acts  xi,  26). 
Coiomentators  and  critics  are  not  agreed  whether  the 
followers  of  Christ  gave  this  appellation  to  thenutlves, 
or  whether  it  was  bestowed  on  them  by  others.  Nei- 
ther view  appears  to  be  wholly'  trae  or  wholly  Use. 
Such  titles  do  not  usoally  originate  in  any  arbitrary 
way,  nor  do  they  spring  from  a  single  party,  but  rath- 
er arise  from  a  conventional  assent  to  their  appropri* 
Ateness.  It  was,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
to  have  some  name  which  mi«;ht  not,  like  the  Jewish 
onss  (Nazarenes  or  Galilaaans),  imply  reproach.  And 
thoagh  the  terms  brethren^  the  faithful,  eUct^  saints,  be- 
lievers, disciples,  or  the  Church,  might  suffice  among 
themselves,  yet  none  of  them  were  sufficiently  definite 
for  an  appellation,  and  might  parhaps  be  thought  to 
savor  of  vanity.  They  would  therefore  be  not  disin- 
clined to  adopt  one,  especially  for  exoteric  use.  Tet 
the  necessity  was  not  so  groat  as  to  stimulate  them  to 
do  this  very  soon;  whereas  the  people  at  large,  in  having 
U)  speak  of  this  new  sect,  would  soon  need  some  dis- 
tinctive appellation;  and  what  so  distinctive  as  ono 
formed  from  the  name  of  its  founder?  It  is  there- 
fore most  likely  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
tile inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  to  have  early  come 
into  general  use  by  a  sort  of  common  consent.  (See 
Convbeare  and  Howson's  Lfe  and£pistles  of  Si.  Paul, 
i,  119.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  with  some  that  the 
name  "Christians**  was  given  in  absolute  derision. 
When  used  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi,  28),  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach ;  had  he  intended 
derision,  he  might  have  employed  the  term  Nazarene, 
which  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
continued  current  in  the  East,  wherever  the  Arabic 
language  la  spoken,  to  the  present  day.  The  early 
adoption  of  it  by  the  Christians  themselves,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  employ  it,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel all  idea  of  this  nature  (1  Pet.  iv,  IG).  The  only 
reproach  connected  with  the  name  would  be  the  inev- 
itable one  arising  from  the  profession  of  faith  implied 
in  it  Neither  is  the  view  of  others  more  probalde, 
that  it  was  a  name  imposed  b}'  divine  appointment. 
The  term  xpi7Mori^ai  (translated  "  called'*  in  the  pas- 
sage firdt  quoted),  usually  relied  upon  to  sustain  this 
view,  has  other  significations  than  that  of  an  oracular 
response,  and  is  fairly  capable  of  the  meaning  assign* 
ed  to  it  in  our  version. 

"  This  world-famous  name  (William  of  Tyre,  iv,  9) 
occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xi,  26 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  16).  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  during  the  3'^ear  spent  there  in  preaching  by 
Paul  and  Barnrbas,  A.D.  34.  Both  Suidas  (ii,  3980,  a, 
ed.  Goisford)  and  Malalas  {ChronograjA,  x)  say  that 
the  name  was  first  used  in  the  episcopate  of  £vodius  at 
Antiiich,  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
apostle  Peter  as  his  successor  (Jerome,  Chrome,  p.  429). 
That  Evodios  actually  invented  the  name  (Malalas,  1. 
c.)  is  an  assertion  which  may  be  disregarded  as  safely 
as  the  medisBval  fiction  that  it  was  adopted  at  a  coun* 
cil  held  for  the  purpose. 

**The  name  itself  was  only  contemptuous  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  regarded  with  contempt  him 
from  whom  it  was  derived ;  and  as  it  was  a  universul 
practice  to  name  political,  religious,  or  philosophical 
societies  from  the  name  of  their  founders  (as  Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans,  Apollonii,  Csesariani.  Vitclliani, 
etc.),  it  was  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  for 
the  Christians  to  adopt  a  title  which  was  not  necf-s- 
strity  offensive,  and  which  bore  witness  to  their  love 
and  worship  of  their  master ;  a  name  intrinsically  de- 
grading— such  as  the  witty  Antiocbenes,  notorious  in 
the  andfcnt  world  for  their  propensity  to  l)estow  nick- 
names, might  easily  have  discovered  (Philost.  Vit, 


Apol.  iii,  16;  Zosim.  iii,  11;  Amnion.  Marcell.  zxii; 
Procop.  BeU.  Pers.  ii,  8) — would  certainly  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  new  religion ;  and  as  we 
sec,  even  in  modem  times,  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  rival  sects  to  brand  eacli  other  with  dtritive  epi- 
thets, it  b  natural  to  suppose  that  the  name  ^  Chris- 
tians' resulted  rather  from  philoaophicul  indiflTerence 
tlian  from  theological  hatred.  The  Latinized  form 
of  the  word — Greek  in  form,  Latin  in  termination 
— is  not  indeed  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  emanated 
from  the  Romans,  because  such  terminations  had  al- 
ready been  familiarized  throughout  the  East  by  the 
Roman  dominion  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  name 
which  would  have  been  bestowed  by  the  haughty  and 
disdainful  spirit  of  victorious  Rome,  which  is  so  often 
marked  in  early  Christian  history  (John  xviii,  31 ; 
Acts  xxii,  24;  xxv,  19;  xviii,  14).  That  the  disci- 
ples should  have  been  called  from  *Christus,*  a  word 
implying  the  office,  and  not  from  'Jesus,'  the  name  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  former  word 
was  most  fVeqnently  on  their  lips,  *  which  harmonizes 
with  tho  most  important  fact,  that  in  the  epistles  he  is 
usually  called,  not '  Jesus,'  but '  Christ'  (Lactant.  Dlv, 
Instit.  iv,  7).  In  later  times,  when  the  features  of 
the  *exitiabilis  superstitio'  were  better  known,  be* 
cause  of  its  ever-widening  progress  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv, 
44),  this  indifferentism  was  superseded  by  a  hatred 
against  the  name  as  intense  as  the  Christian  love  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Julian  *  countenanced, 
and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable  ap- 
pellation of  Galilasans'  (Gibbon,  v,  312,  ed.  Milman; 
Greg.  Nazarene,  OnU.  iii,  81).  Tet,  as  Tertullian,  in 
an  interesting  passage,  points  out,  the  name  so  detest- 
•ed  was  bannless  in  every  sense,  for  it  merely  called 
them  by  the  office  of  their  master,  and  that  office  mere- 
ly implied  one  set  apart  by  solemn  unction  {Apolog,  3). 

*'  It  appears  that,  by  a  widely  prevalent  error,  the 
Christians  were  generally  called  Chrestiani(\pri<n'iavoi, 
Sueton.  Nero,  16;  Claud.  25)  and  their  founder  Chrtv 
tus  (q.  d.  xpil^'ro^t  exceUenf),  a  mistake  which  is  very 
easily  accounted  for  (Lactant.  Jnstii.  Div.  iv,  7),  and 
one  which  the  Christians  were  the  less  inclined  to  re- 
gret, because  it  implied  their  true  and  ideal  character 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  II,  iv,  18 ;  Tert.  ApoL  c.  3).  Seq 
Chrestianb.  The  explanation  of  the  name  Christian, 
as  referring  to  the  *  unction  ftom  the  Holy  One,*  al- 
though supported  by  the  authority  of  Theophilus  Anti- 
ochenus  (A.D.  170),  *  who  lived  not  long  after  the  death 
of  John'  [ad  Autolyc.  i,  12),  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
adaptation  or  an  after-thought  (see  Jer.  Taylor,  Disc, 
of  Confirm.  ^  S). 

*'  The  adoption  of  the  name  marks  a  very  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  the  period  when 
it  had  emerged,  even  in  the  Gentile  observation,  from 
its  Jewish  environment,  and  had  enrolled  followers 
who  continued  Gentiles  in  every  respect,  and  who  dif- 
fered widely  from  tho  Jewish  proselytes.  '  It  express- 
ed the  memorable  fuct  that  a  community  consisting 
primarily  of  Jews,  and  directed  exclusively  by  them, 
could  not  bo  denoted  by  that  name,  or  by  any  namo 
among  them.  To  the  disciples  it  signified  that  they 
were  witnesses  for  a  king,  and  a  king  whom  all  na- 
tions would  be  brought  in  due  time  to  acknowledge' 
(Maurice.  £ccL  Hist.  p.  79).  See  Buddeus,  De  originr, 
d'ffnitiite  et  luu  w/minis  Chfisiiani  (Jen.  1711;  also  his 
Alisctll.  Sacr.  i,  2i<0  sq.);  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test,  in  Acts 
xi;  Zeller,  Bill.  Worterb.  «.  v.  Christen,  etc."  (Kitto, 
s.  v.). 

To  be  denominated  Christian  was,  in  tho  estimation 
of  tho  confessors  and  martyrs,  their  highest  honor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  narrative  which  Euaebius  has 
copied  fh>m  an  ancient  record,  of  one  Sanctus  of  Vien- 
na, who  endured  all  the  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict.  His  tormentors  hoped,  by  the  continu- 
ance and  severity  of  his  pains,  to  extoil  from  him  some 
acknowledgment  which  might  implicate  him ;  but  ho 
withstood  them  with  unflinching  fortitude,  neither  disf 
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closing  to  them  his  name,  nor  his  native  land,  nor  his 
condition  in  life,  whether  freeman  or  slave.  To  all 
their  interrogatories  he  only  replied,  ChrUtianta  turn; 
afiirming  that  his  name,  hia  country,  and  his  kindred 
all  were  included  in  this.  Of  the  same  import  was 
the  deportment  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  as  related  by 
Chrysostom.  To  every  question  he  replied,  "  I  am  a 
Christian."  "  Of  what  country  are  you  ?'*  *'  I  am  a 
Christian."  **  What  is  your  occupation  ?"  *'  I  am  a 
Christian."  "Who  are  your  parents?"  **I  am  a 
Christian." — Bingham,  Orig,  Ea:le».  blc.  i,  ch.  L 

ChriBtian,  first  bishop  of  Prussia,  waa  bom  at 
Freienwalde,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  in  which  he  acquired  great  eminence  for  his 
piety  and  learning.  In  1210  he  went  as  missionary 
to  Prussia,  which  country  had  before  resisted  all  ut- 
tempts  at  Cbristianization.  He  proved  successful  in 
his  undertaking,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Prussia  in 
1214.  In  order  to  give  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
Church,  he  founded,  in  1215,  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Christ.  He  died  in  1241.— Neander,  Ch,  Niatory 
(Torrey),  iv,  43;  M^Lear,  Missions  in  Middle  Ages,  p. 
841. 

dxristiaiiity,  (1)  in  the  objective  sense,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Christians,  including  doctrines,  morals,  and 
institutions.  Of  Christianity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  sole  foundation  and 
source,  as  containing  *'  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  bo  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessar}'  to  saU'ation" 
(jart,  vi  tfthe  Church  of  England).  (2)  In  the  subjec- 
tive sense,  it  denotes  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  tlie 
individual,  in  which  is  mnnifestod  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  God-man,  imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
statement  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  scientific  form,  is 
the  object  of  theology  (q.  v.).  The  special  doctrines 
are  treated  under  their  proper  heads  in  this  dictionary, 
^he  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  province  of  Apologetics,  or  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  See  Apolooktics  ;  Evidences. 
The  statement  of  the  practical  principles  of  Christian- 
ity belongs  to  Ethics  or  Morals  (q.  v.).  The  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  are  treated  under  the  heads 
Chukch,  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper,  Ministry,  Sac- 
raments. The  aggressive  movements  of  Christianity 
in  heathen  countries  are  treated  under  Missions;  its 
present  territorial  extent  under  Christendom. 

The  histftry  of  Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  teachings,  ordinances,  and  institutions 
of  Christ  among  men,  and  embraces  what  is  more 
commonly,  but  less  properly,  called  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Wo  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  divide  it  for  this  purpose  into 
five  periods. 

I.  From  (he  Foundation  of  Christianity  vntil  its  Es- 
tabl'Ament  as  a  State.  Religion  in  the  Fourth  Century, — 
When  Clirist  appeared  upon  earth,  both  paganism  and 
Judaism  had  lost  their  infiuenc  -  ov  i  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Presentiments  of  the  proclamation  of  a  purer 
religion  were  widely  disseminated.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  Messianic  hopes  which  had  Ijeen  awakened  by  the 
prophets  had  gained  new  strength  from  the  political 
oppression  under  which  the  nation  so  long  suffered. 
Christ  confined  his  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  tliat  large  crowds  of  the  people 
were  always  eager  to  Iiear  him,  thouich  the  most  influ- 
ential sects  of  those  times,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  opposed  him.  After  the  ascension  of  Chrwt,  the 
disciples  were  prepared,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentet»ost,  to  carrj'  on  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Christianity.  The  first  congregation  was  es- 
tablished at  Jerusalem,  the  second  at  Antinch.  In  Ju- 
dea,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  and  other 


Christians  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  Stephen  was 
stoned  and  became  the  first  martyr.  But  one  of  the 
leading  instigators  of  the  persecution,  Saul  of  TarsuSi 
was  soon  converted  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  es- 
tablished new  churches,  not  only  among  the  Jews  in 
a  great  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  also 
among  the  pagans.  At  Antioch,  the  followers  of  Je- 
sus, who  during  his  lifetime  had  had  no  distingnishiiig 
name,  received  the  name  Christ'ans.  See  Christiam, 
Paul  warned  the  congregation  in  Corinth  not  to  assume 
party  names,  as  parties  of  ApoUos,  of  Paul,  of  Cephas, 
or  of  Christ;  but  the  term  is  applied,  not  to  distinguish 
a  party  among  Christians,  but  to  distinguish  Christiana 
from  pagans  and  Jews.  By  the  Jews,  the  Christians 
were  for  a  lon^  time  called  Galileans  or  Nazarenes. 
The  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction  separated  only 
by  degrees  from  outward  connection  with  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  church 
constitution  were  not  develcped  before  the  second  half 
of  the  first  century.  The  details  of  this  development 
have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  most  minute  and  inge- 
nious investigations,  but  the  darkness  in  which  the 
subject,  on  account  of  tlie  meagreness  of  the  contem- 
poraneous literature,  has  been  involved,  is  far  from 
being  removed.  Comp.  Apostolic  Aob  ;  Church. 
The  apostles  remained  the  centre  for  the  Christian 
churches,  and  devoted  themselves,  in  connection  with 
so-called  evangelists,  to  the  spreading  of  the  Go.«pel, 
while  under  them  presbyters  (or  bishops)  were  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  particular  congrega- 
tions. Deacons,  and  sometimes  also  deaconesses,  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  other  social  wants 
of  the  community.  The  spread  of  Christiani^  gave  lise 
to  repeated  persecutions  by  the  Roman  emperors,  some 
of  which  were  local,  while  others  were  more  or  less 
general.  Usually  ten  persecutions  are  counted,  viz. 
first,  under  Nero,  64-68,  by  whose  order  several  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  were  put  to  death,  Nero,  as  is  reported, 
charging  them  with  having  caused  the  great  confl*- 
gration.  In  the  second  persecution  (93-95),  Domitian, 
misinterpreting  the  royal  office  of  Christ,  ordered  the 
surviving  relations  of  Christ,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
rivals,  to  he  put  to  death.  The  third  persecution  was 
under  Trajan,  in  Bithynia,  in  116.  Many  were  pun- 
ished as  apostates  from  the  state  religion,  although  a 
report  from  the  3'ounger  Pliny  Lore  n  good  testimony 
to  their  character.  The  fourth  persecution,  in  118, 
under  Hadrian,  did  not  proceed  from  the  government, 
but  the  Christians  greatly  suffered  in  many  places, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  from  riots  of  the  mob.  The 
fifth  persecution,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  177,  af- 
fected especially  the  congregations  of.  Lyons  and  VI- 
enne,  in  Gaul,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Among 
the  martyrs  was  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  From 
the  sixth  persecution,  under  Septimius  Sevems,  in 
202,  especially  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
had  to  suffer.  The  seventh  persecution,  under  Maxi- 
min,  in  285,  was  properly  directed  only  against  the 
bishops  and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  but  the 
Christians  suff^ered  greatly  during  his  reign  from  the 
mob,  es|)ecia]ly  in  Cappadocia,  because  earthquakes 
and  other  calamities  of  that  kind  were  laid  to  their 
charge.  Very  severe  and  extensive  was  the  ninth 
persecution,  under  the  emperor  Decius  (249-251),  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christian 
])opulution.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
persecution,  many  Christians  apostatized  add  many 
congregations  were  destroyed.  The  ninth  persecu- 
tion, under  Valerian,  in  257  and  258,  was  also  very 
cruel.  He  ordered  bishops  to  be  exiled,  prohibited 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and  declared  state 
officers  who  were  Christians  to  have  forfeited  their  of- 
fices, and,  later,  also  their  lives.  The  tenth  and  last 
{)ersecution,  under  Diocletian,  in  808  and  804,  was  the 
severest  of  all.  The  edict  of  30.')  ordered  all  the  church- 
es of  the  Christians  to  be  burned,  the  state  officers 
who  were  Christians  to  be  declared  infarcou8|  and  all 
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free  Christians  to  be  made  glares.  According  to  an 
edict  of  304,  all  Christians  were  to  be  compelled  by 
tortures  to  sacrifice  to  the  pagan  gods.  With  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  in  805,  the  era  of  persecutions 
ended  (see  Benkendorf,  Historie  der  ukn  ffauptver- 
/otpu^en,  Leips.  1700,  8vo).  Those  Christians  nrho, 
in  some  way  or  other,  succumbed  in  the  persecution, 
were  called  Leqfsi  (q.  v.),  of  whom  there  were  several 
classes,  as  LUteUaticif  SaaifieaH,  Thmificad^  and  Tra- 
ditoretf  those  who  remained  steadfast  were  called  Con- 
festares.  See  Confessors.  Christianity  was,  how- 
ever, not  persecuted  by  all  the  Roman  cmperdX^  but 
was  tolerated  by  some,  and  even  fdvomd  by  a  few,  e. 
g.  Caracalla,  Alexander  Scverus,  and  Philippus.  In 
806  Constantino  established  toleration  of  Christianity 
in  the  provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Con- 
version to  Christianity  was  express!}'  permitted  by  an- 
other edict  of  Constantino  in  313,  and  restoration  of  the 
Christian  churches  ordered.  Even  an  indemnification 
from  the  public  treasury  was  promised.  Constantine, 
by  a  decree  of  324,  established  full  religious  lilierty  for 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and 
restored  to  liberty  those  who,  under  Diocletian,  had 
been  enslaved.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  even 
issued  edicts  against  pan^nism.  He  was  baptized  him-^ 
self  shortly  before  his  death.     See  Constantine. 

Christianity  during  the  first  period  of  its  history 
was  not  only  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  em- 
perors, but  also  to  the  litenxry  attacks  of  many  pagan 
scholars,  as  Lucian,  Celsns,  Porph^Tius,  Hierodes, 
and  others,  which  called  forth  among  the  Christians 
a  number  of  apologetic  writers.  See  Apologists. 
Dissensions  and  divisions  were  very  numerous  among 
the  Chrbtians  fh>m  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church. 
A  strict  line  of  demarcation  established  itself  between 
the  common  faith  (orthodoxy)  and  the  secessions  (her- 
eby). As  early  as  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the  Gnos- 
tics, Simonians,  Nicolaites,  Corinthians ;  in  the  second 
century  the  Basilidians,  Carpocratians,  Yalentinians, 
Nazareans,  Ophites,  Patripassians,  Artemonites,  Mon- 
tantsts,  Manicheans,  and  others ;  in  the  third  century 
theMonarchians,  Samosatensians,  Noetinns,  Saliellians, 
Novatians,  etc.  Most  of  these  controversies  concerned 
the  person  ot  Christ;  some  related  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  the  spirits ;  others  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; only  a  few  had  regard  to  tho  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  some  other  points. 

The  djbceson  constitution  gradually  developed  itself, 
the  congregations  in  villages  and  smaller  places  seek- 
ing a  connection  with  the  bishops  of  the  town.  Of  a 
regalar  metropciUan  constitution,  only  the  first  begin- 
ning is  found  during  this  period,  but  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  already  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  very  extensive  ecclesiastical  districts. 
Christian  ministers  assumed  a  distinguishing  name 
{clerkiy,  and  a  peculiar  dress  for  divine  service,  and 
they  were  divided  into  many  classes  (see  Bingham, 
Origimv  EccltMike:  Planck,  Gftck,  der  christlick-kirch' 
fiesta  GrtelUehaftswr/asmn^,  Hanov.  1803).  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  resort  began  to  be  had  to  syn- 
ods and  councils  to  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes.  See 
CotiNciui.  The  form  of  public  worship  was  gradual- 
ly fixed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  consisted  of  prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures.  Baptism  was  performed  in  the 
nime  of  Jesus ;  the  ag9>p»  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per (q.  V.)  were  celebrated  after  divine  service.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  were  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  and 
the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (^e  Gospels).  Some 
of  the  gospels,  which  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
were  in  usain  some  of  the  churches,  and  some  impor- 
tinea  was  also  attributed  to  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Church  discipline  was  very  strict,  and  all  grave  of- 
fences were  punished  with  exclusion  (excommunica- 
tion). Asceticism  and  monasticism  found  their  first 
adherents  in  this  period  in  Anthony,  Paul  of  Thebes, 
aadothers. 


II.  Frutn  the  Death  nf  Constantine  the  Great  to  Charte* 
magne  (A.D.  837  to  800).— The  last  attempt  to  suppress 
Christianity  by  force,  or  at  least  to  repress  its  further 
advancement,  was  made  by  Julian  the  Apostate  (q.  v.), 
but  it  failed  utterlv.  His  successors  remained  Chrib- 
tians,  and  Christldnity  became  the  religion  of  court 
and  state.  The  Church  and  the  state  began  to  exert 
a  powerful  and  reciprocal  influence  upon  each  other. 
See  Church  and  State.  The  metropolitan  constitu- 
tion was  organized  throughout  the  whole  Church,  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  patriarchal  constitution,  rep. 
resented  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantino* 
pie,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  The  bbhops  of  Rome 
began  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church. 
Councils  and  synods  became  more  frequent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provincial  councils  of  the  first  period,  oecu- 
menical councils  (q.  v.)  (of  which  one  had  been  held 
during  the  first  period,  viz.  that  of  Nice,  A  D.  325), 
to  which  all  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  were  in- 
vited, were  held  at  Constantinople  (881, 553),  at  £phe- 
sus  (431,  449),  at  Chalcedon  (451).  See  Councils. 
They  were  occasioned  by  doctrinal  controversies,  the 
number  of  which  greatly  increased  during  this  period. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  person  of  Christ 
was  attacked  by  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  A5tians,  Ano- 
moeans,  Adoptians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Mono- 
physites,  Jacobites,  Monothelitcs,  and  other  sects ;  that 
of  the  Trinity  by  the  Tritheites ;  that  of  the  nature  of 
God  by  the  Seleucians  and  the  Anthropomorphites. 
The  Church  also  rejected  the  views  of  the  Antidiko- 
marian.s  Bonosians,  Jovinians,  Collyridians,  on  Iho 
VirLdn  Mary ;  tho.«e  of  the  Euchites  and  Priscillian- 
ists  (modified  Gnostico-Manichssan  doctrines);  those  of 
tho  Mcletians  and  Donatists  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Monastic'sm  was  rapidly  developed  af^er  tho 
fourth  century ;  and  as  the  lower  secular  clergy  were 
generally  ignorant,  the  missionary  work  and  the  cul- 
ture of  letters  were  almost  entirely  left  to  th^  monks. 
The  ignorance  of  clergy  and  people  facilitated  the  in- 
troduction of  many  innovations  and  corruptions  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  veneration  of  saints 
and  relics.  Pomp  and  magnificence  were  introduced 
into  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  the  arts 
began  to  be  used  to  serve  ecclesiastical  ends.  The 
Latin  language  was  retained  in  worship,  though  it  was 
no  longer  understood  by  all  the  people.  The  changes 
in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  (for.  which  in 
many  cases  even  payments  of  money  were  substituted) 
exerted  a  most  disastrous  infiuence  on  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  literature  of  tliis  period,  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Tbeodoret,  Isidor  of 
Pelusium,  Isidor  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  and  Johannes 
Damascenus,  stand  forth  moat  conspicuous. 

in.  From  Charlemagne  to  Gregoi-y  VII  (A.D.  800  to 
1073). — Among  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Franks  were 
attached  most  firmly  to  Christianity.  Charlemagne  in 
his  conquests  always  sought  to  make  Christianity  the 
established  religion,  and  his  wars  against  the  Saxons 
and  Sclavonians  were  wars  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianit}'.  The  degraded  condition  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Church  in  his  states  induced  Charlemagne  to  attempt 
various  reformator}'  measures  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
By  the  establishment  of  convents  and  cathedral  schools, 
he  sought  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy.  By 
his  order  the  corrupt  translation  of  the  Bible  was  cor- 
rected, the  congregational  singing  improved,  more 
prominence  given  to  the  sermon  in  divine  worship, 
and  annual  visitations  of  the  diocese  by  the  bishops 
introduced.  See  Charlrmaonb.  While  Christianity 
rapidly  advanced  in  Northern  Europe,  the  body  of  tho 
Church  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  into  the  West- 
ern or  Latin,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  The 
two  churches  excommunicated  each  other,  and  a  per- 
manent union  has  never  since  been  eflfected.  The 
Greek  Church,  first  enslaved  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  trodden  down  by  the  Turks, 
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became  petrified  and  stationary.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  bishops  were  more  and 
more  curtailed,  and  those  of  the  pope  enlarged,  especial- 
ly by  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  See  Decretals. 
Fai^sb.  Spain,  England,  and  the  other  European 
countries  gradually  surrendered  their  ecclesiastical  in« 
dependence,  and  the  pope  became  all-powerful  in  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  doctrinal  decisions. 
Bishops  and  abl>ots  became  the  possessors  of  large 
property;  the  pope  entered  the  ranks  of  secular  princes, 
and  strove  to  subject  even  the  secular  governments  to 
his  influence  and  rule.  Most  of  the  literarv  institu- 
tions  founded  by  Charlemagne  were  suspended  within 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  became  so  great  that  the  bishops 
bad  to  order  that  '*  every  clergyman  must  know  at 
least  the  Apostles*  Creed."  The  theology  of  this  pe- 
riod spoke  little  of  Christ,  his  work  and  his  merits ; 
the  belief  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  relics,  and  similar  points,  became  prom- 
inent in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  pope  re- 
served to  himself  the  examination  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  relics,  and  the  beatification  and  canonization  of 
holy  men.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  rosar}'  (q.  v.) 
came  up  in  England  and  Holland,  and  new  festivals 
were  introduced,  especially  festivals  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Pilgrimages  (q.  v.)  commenced  in  this 
period.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Romanic 
style  was  developed  in  the  tenth  century.  Among 
the  doctrinal  controversies,  those  on  the  Lord^s  Supper 
(q.  V.)  were  the  m(Mt  important.  Morality  was  gen- 
erally at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  was  no  vice  which  was 
not  prevalent  among  the  clergy  and  in  the  monasteries, 
and  immorality  parsed  over  from  them  to  the  people. 

IV.  Fran  Gregory  VII  to  the  ReformutUm  (1078- 
1517). — The  oppression  of  Christianity  by  the  Turks 
called  forth  the  crusades  against  the  Saracens  (1096- 
1246),  in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land.  See  Cru- 
sades. Palestine  was  conquered  and  held  for  a  short 
time,  and  several  orders  of  Christian  knights  were  es- 
tablished there  for  the  protection  of  Christianity ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  it  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Saracens,  by  whom  Christianity  was 
Iwrely  tolerated.  The  oppression  suffered  tiy  the 
Greek  Church  led  to  an  attempt  at  a  new  union  with 
the  Roman,  which,  however,  was  soon  given  up  as  im- 
practicable. The  power  of  the  popes  reached  its  cli- 
max under  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III,  but  it  soon 
began  again  to  decline,  especially  through  the  papal 
schism  (1878-1414),  during  which  two  papal  sees  exist- 
ed— Rome  and  Avignon.  The  popes  secured  the  ri^ht 
of  the  investiture  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  throughout  the 
Church  the  celibacy  (q.  v.)  of  the  clergy.  The  Bible 
was  less  and  leM  appealed  to  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  the 
lathers  and  tradition  took  its  place.  The  pope  be- 
came the  sole  legislator  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 
New  doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  auricular  confes- 
sion, transubstantiation,  and  indulf^ences,  together  with 
new  festivals  (c.  g.  Corprn  Chrisii)^  were  established. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  crushed  out  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  Church.  Public  worship  greatly 
degenerated.  The  Mass  became  its  centre ;  sermons 
became  rare,  and  consisted  mostly  either  in  unintelli- 
fzible  scholastic  lectures,  or  in  comic  invectives  against 
the  follies  of  the  times.  The  increasing  corruption 
among  the  clerg}%  and  still  more  the  traffic  with  in- 
dulgences, undermined  the  piety  of  the  people.  At- 
tempts to  stop  the  prevailing  abuses  were  frequently 
made,  l)oth  by  individuals  and  by  smaller  and  larger 
denominations,  among  which  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
Waldenses  (q.  v.),  and  Hussites  (q.  v.)  were  promi- 
nent. At  the  request  of  the  Church  the  secular  gov- 
ernments proceeded  against  these  sects,  and  crusisdes 
were  preached  for  their  extirpation.  Most  of  them 
were  extirpated ;  but  the  IVakknaes  in  Italy,  the  Mo- 


raoian  Brethren  in  Germany,  and  the  LoUards  in  Eng« 
land,  survived  to  see  and  to  share  in  the  great  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century'.  In  theological  acitMe, 
Scholasticism  arose,  a  system  full  of  acute  subtleties, 
but  entirely  incapable  of  satisfying  the  religious  wants 
of  the  heart  In  opposition  to  the  Scholastics  (q.  y.\ 
many  pious  Mystics  (q.  v.)  strove  to  maintain  a  pare 
Biblical  Christianity,  more  by  ignoring  the  antbcrip- 
tural  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  by  openly  rejecting 
them.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Byzantine 
style  was  supplanted  in  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  by  the  Germanic  or  Gothic, 
which  reached  the  highest  stage  of  development  in  the 
ISth  and  14th  centuries. 

V.  From  the  JiefurmcUion  vniil  the  pretent  Time,— 
The  controversies  called  forth  by  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
other  reformers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  awakened  in  large 
circles  the  longing  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
Church.     The  councils  of  Constance  (q.  v.)  and  Basle 
(q.  V.)  at  first  attempted  to  carry  through  this  refor- 
mation, but  they  only  diminished  a  few  of  the  grossest 
abuses,  being  loth  unable  and  unwUling  to  remedy 
them  thoroughly.     The  corruption  of  the  Church  not 
only  continued,  but  certain  abuses  (e.  g.  the  traffic  in 
indulgences)  became  so  flagrant  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centuT^'  contempt  of  the  Church,  her  offi- 
cers, doctrines,  and  ordinances,  became  almost  general 
throughout  Europe.     When,  therefore,  Luther,  Zwin* 
gle,  and  others  raised  the  standard  of  a  radical  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  mil- 
lions of  Christians,  especially  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  England,  Denmark^  Sweden,  Pmssia, 
at  once  rallied  around  it.   See  Reformation.  Thouf^h 
the  Reformers  did  not  agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine, 
they  were  unanimous  in  claiming  the  Bible  as  the  rale 
of  faith,  decidedly  rejecting  everything  which  bad 
crept  into  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine.    The  Roman  Church  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  suppress  these  reformatory  movements, 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.),  the  most  pow- 
erful and  influential  of  all  monastic  institutions,  was 
instituted  for  this  special  purpose.     These  attempts, 
which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  were  in  vain. 
From  some  countries  the  Roman  Church  was  entirely 
excluded,  while  in  others  it  had  at  least  to  prant  to 
ProteFtants  equal  rights  and  toleration.     The  Church 
saw  itself  also  compelled  to  convoke  a  General  Council 
[see  Trent],  and  to  abolish  at  least  a  few  of  the  gross- 
est abuses.     A  few  futile  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  with  the  Protestants.     The  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Church  received  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
its  final  form,  yet  since  that  period  several  doctrinal 
controversies  (e.  g.  Jansenism  [q.  v.]  and  Quietism  [q. 
v.]  in  France,  and  the  philosophy  of  Hermes  [q.  v.] 
and  Gunther  in  Germany)  have  required  new  deci- 
sions of  the  Papal  See.    The  GalHcan  Church  (q.  v.)  in 
council,  with  Bossuet  (q.  v.)  at  its  head  (1882),  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  bishops  in  Germany  [see  Fe- 
BROxiu.s],  Italy  [see  Ricci],  and  other  countries,  pro- 
tested a^^nst  making  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the 
|K>pes  a  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
popes  have  been  so  successful  in  enforcing  ol^edience  to 
their  doctrinal  definitions  and  divisions,  that  in  1854 
an  entirely  novel  dogma  [see  Immaculate  Cosckf- 
tion]  was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  General  Council.     Some  princes,  as  Jo- 
seph II  of  Austria,  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  others, 
have  attempted  to  restrict  the  absolute  power  claimed 
by  the  pope  over  clergy  and  people,  mostly  withoat 
success.     Still  less  successful  were  certain  attempts  to 
establish  national "  Catholic**  churches  independent  of 
Rome  (viz.  the  "  French  Catholic  Church'*  in  1881,  the 
''German  Catholics"  m  1854).     These  movements 
were  not  made  on  the  ground  of  the  Bible  and  of  re> 
vealed  Christianity,  and  therefore  necessarily  were 
failures.     The  relation  betwoeo  the  different  states  of 
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EoTope,  in  which  the  Roman  Church  is  recognised  as 
a  state  religion,  and  tlie  pope,  is  regulated  by  Conoor- 
daU  (q.  v.). 

The  PivUtUmtM  in  course  of  time  formed  a  number 
of  different  denominations,  among  which  two  main 
tendencies  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz.  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  latter  were  subdi- 
vided into  the  German  Reformed,  Swiss  Reformed, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterians,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, and  other  minor  churches.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  far  as  it  identified  itself  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, belongs  to  the  class  of  Reformed  churches ;  yet 
It  retains  also  enough  elements  from  the  time  before 
the  Reformation  to  leave  room  for  the  continuance  of 
a  part}'  which  rejects  altogether  the  Protestant  char- 
acter of  the  Church,  refuses  association  with  other 
Protestant  denominations,  and  acknowledges  only  tho 
churches  which  claim  the  so-called  apostolical  succes- 
sion of  bishops  as  valid.  From  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land sprang  the  Methodic  (q.  v.),  who  discarded  ev- 
erything un-Protestant  in  the  mother  Church,  and 
took  at  once  a  prominent  place  among  the  Reformed 
denominations.  In  the  rapidity  of  their  extension 
they  have  surpassed  all  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
Christians. 

In  a  large  part  of  Europe  the  Protestant  churches 
have  unfortunately  allowed  to  the  secular  government 
an  undue  influence  over  ecclesiastical  affairs — an  in- 
fluence which  has  generally  been  used  for  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  Church.    Only  by  hard  struggles 
have  disaentert  from  state  religions  secured  toleration. 
Many  of  them  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  be 
at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience.     The  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence was  the  flrst  heavy  blow  against  state-churchism ; 
and  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  carried  through  on  a  largo  scale, 
worked  so  well,  that  all  the  European  churches  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  principle,  and  gradual- 
ly to  loosen,  at  least,  the  connection  between  Church 
and  state.     The  question  of  a  union  between  various 
Protestant  bodies  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  a  fiivorite  idea  of  many  distinguished 
men,  though  it  has  frequently  led  to  an  increase  of 
pirtiea  and  of  controversies,  especially  as  generally 
these    schemes  of  ecclesiastical  union  have  been  at- 
tempted with  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.     Tho  most 
important  of  these  attempts  was  tho  establishment  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  (q.  v.)  of  Germany  in 
1817,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Frederick  William 
III  of  Prussia.     In  modem  times  the  opinion  has  gain- 
ed gronnd  thit  the  large  number  of  evani^elical  dcnom- 
inatioas  has  had  a  beneficial  rsiiher  than  a  disastrous 
inflaence  on  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  that 
it  would  be  better,  instead  of  aiming  at  ecclesiastical 
nnifornaity,  to  form  a  cordial  alliance  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations.     This  led  to  th;>  form- 
ation  of  the  so-called  ^*  EvangeHcal  Alliance'^  (q.  v.), 
which  soon  assumed  grand  dimensions.      It  has  held 
some  large  assemblies,  which  have  been  c.illed  the 
first  eecnmenical  councils  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
The  dev^elopment  of  theology  during  this  period  has 
centred  mostly  in  Germany.     See  German  Tiieol- 
AGT.       The  strusrgle,  after  the  Reformation,  between 
Liitberaniam  and  Calvinism,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
more  important  contest  between  Christianity  and  an 
infidel  philosophy,  represented  by  the  Deists  in  Eng- 
land, the  Encyclopiedists  in  France,  and  Rationalism  in 
Germany.      The  belief  in  Christianity  was  for  a  time 
andermined  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eurnpoan  pop- 
ulation, bat  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turr  a  po^vrerful  reaction  in  favor  of  Christianity  has 
set  in.      Tbe  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  politi- 
cal, aocial,  and  literary  life  of  mankind  is  now  greater 
than  ever  before.     But  infidel  parties  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Among  them  may 
be  named  Toung  Germany,  tho  Free  Congregations 
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and  German  Catholics,  tbe  Young  Hegelians,  the  S<^ 
cialistic  Mechanics'  Associations  in  Switzerland  an<l 
France,  the  Materialism  in  natural  science,  the  Posi« 
tivist  followers  of  Comte,  the  Westminster  Review 
and  its  party  in  England,  the  Mormons  and  Spir- 
itualists in  America.  The  movements  of  these  par- 
ties have  led  to  a  new  development  of  powerful  agen- 
cies in  defence  of  Christianity.  In  nearly'  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  literature  the  works  of  former 
centuries  have  been  surpassed  by  modem  Christian 
writers.  The  various  denominations  vie  with  each 
other  in  establishing  religious  periodicals,  which  al« 
ready  form  one  of  the  grandest  characteristics  of  the 
church  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Free  as- 
sociations for  religious  and  other  charitable  purposes 
have  rapidly  multiplied ;  missionary'  societies,  Bible, 
tract,  and  book  societies  have  displayed  a  wonderfUI 
and  unparalleled  activity. 

Thus  the  spread  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning 
has  been  like  to  the  growth  of  the  **  grain  of  mustard 
seed; "  to-day  its  branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth ; 
the  prospects  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  are  bright- 
er than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Com- 
pare Smith,  TabieM  of  Church  Hutory  (especially  the  col- 
umn *  ^General  Characteristics").  See  Cubistkndom; 
CuuBCU  Histoby;  Theolooy. 

Christiaiui  (iinp^poi'ly  pronounced  CArW-ians), 
a  denomination  usually  styled  *^  the  Christian  Connec- 
tion." 

I.  Hilary, — This  body  is  purely  American  in  its  on* 
igin,  having  sprung  ftx>m  three  difi^erent  sources  wide- 
ly apart  from  each  other— the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
I^esbyterian  Churches  in  different  parts  of  America. 
(1.)  When  the  so-called  "C  Kelly  secession'*  from 
tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)  took  place  in 
the  year  1798,  the  seceders  at  first  took  the  name  of 
"  Republican  Methodists,"  but  afterward  assumed  the 
name  of"  Christians,"  avowing  theN.T.  as  their  only 
code  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  (2.)  In  the  year  1800, 
Dr.  Abner  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hartland,  Vermont,  "  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
creed  of  his  church,  and  with  all  sectarian  denomina- 
tions, and  preferring  the  Bible  alone  as  the  confession 
of  his  faith,"  organized  a  church  of  twenty-five  mem- 
l)ers  in  the  town  of  L^'ndon,  Vt.  In  a  few  years  he  was 
joined  by  ministers  from  the  Close  Communion  and 
Free-will  Baptist  churches,  who  left  their  former  asso- 
ciations, and,  in  some  cases,  brought  their  flocks  with 
them.  (3.)  The  third  source  of  tho  new  sect  was  found 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About  the  year  1801, 
several  ministers  withdrew  from  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  "  organised  themselves  into 
a  new  and  independent  presbytery,  called  the  Spring* 
field  Presbyter}'.  They  kept  up  this  organization  for 
about  two  years,  when  they  formally  adopted  a  new 
name  for  themselves  and  followers  —  that  of  Chris- 
tians." (See  Davidson,  Presbyterian  Church  m  Ken^ 
tuchf,  chap,  viii.) 

The  three  bodies  thus  separately  or^j^anized  were 
finally  brouji^ht  into  one  society,  adopting  the  common 
name  *^  Christians."  They  have  become  quite  numer- 
ous. 

At  the  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  this  de* 
nomination  held  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  on  October  2, 
1866,  and  the  following  days,  the  following  40  Annual 
Conferences  were  represented  by  delegates : 


CoxnxxvcKs. 

No.  of 
DeleyatM 

1 

PtuiBRmRuucKldy.  Me 

•>, 

Vennont  Western 

18 

3 

Merrimack 

20 

4 

Rockinzh'im 

5 

6 

York  and  Cumlierland 

Streflord , 

15 
13 

7 

Masrachni%tt4  and  Rhode  Island 

8 

New  York  Knuf on 

47 

9 

New  York  ('e  tml 

40 

10 

New  York  Wwtern 

14 
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11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
lU 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
82 
23 
24 
85 
96 
2T 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
86 
87 
8S 
89 
40 


ConnBBiicss. 

Ne\r  York  Northern , , 

New  York  Southern 

New  Jersey 

Tioga  Kiver,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa. 

Canada  

Miami,  O 

Central  Ohio 

Maumee  Valley 

Southern  Ohio 

Deer  Creek,  (). 

tiel  River,  Ind 

Antioch  and  Blufton 

Western  Indiana 

Mason  River,  III 

Northern  Illinois  nnd  Southern  WiacoDsin 

Central  Illinuiii 

Spoon  River 

North-eai^tem  Iowa. 

Union,  lovra 

Des  Moinen,  Iowa 

Hastem  Michigan 

South-east  Michigan 

Central  Michigan 

Gmnd  River  Vallry 

Southwestern  Michig*in 

Northern  Indiana  nnd  Western  Michigan. 

Richland  I'nion,  W48. 

Northern  WisconHin 

Jacksonville 


No.  of 
DelegalM. 


11 
14 
14 
26 
16 

52 

29 
6 
80 
14 
16 
42 
83 
6 
28 

26 
29 

8 
28 
17 

T 


12 
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The  Rev.  T.  C.  Goff,  of  lUinoU,  was  elected  Preni- 
dent.  A  letter,  expressing  harmony  of  views  and  fra- 
ternal feelings*,  was  read  fVom  the  Association  of  Gen- 
oral  Baptists  in  England,  this  being  the  first  commu- 
nication of  the  kind  since  1823.  The  General  CJonfer- 
ence  replied  by  a  series  of  resolations,  reciprocating  the 
feelings  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  by  appointing  a 
delegate  to  attend  their  next  annual  meeting.  It  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  Biblical  institute  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  denomina- 
tional periodicals  by  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly 
and  of  an  Annual  Rfgitter,  The  ori^cinal  platform  of 
the  denomination,  namely,  "  That  the  name  Christian 
is  the  only  name  of  distinction  which  we  take,  and  by 
which  we,  as  a  denomination,  desire  to  be  known,  and 
the  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice/*  was 
nnanimoasly  reaffirmed. 

A  convention  of  members  of  the  denomination  in  the 
Southern  States  ('*  Southern  Clirbtian  Convention") 
was  held  at  Mount  Auburn,  N.  C,  on  May  2,  1866, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  denominational 
liook  concern  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  See 
Annual  American  Cydopadia  for  1866,  s.  v.  Christian 
Connection;  Minutes  of  the  U,S,  Quadrennial  Christian 
Connection  (Dayton,  1860). 

II.  Doctrines. — Each  con^ccation  of  "Christians" 
is  independent,  and  they  take  the  Bible  as  their  bind- 
ing standard  of  doctrine.  The  following  principles 
appear  to  be  generally  recognised  among  them :  (1) 
The  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  are  of  divine  au- 
thority. (2)  Every  man  has  a  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible  for  himself,  and  tliercfore  differences  of  theolog- 
ical vievrs  are  no  bar  to  Church  fellowship.  (3)  There 
is  one  God,  but  tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  gen- 
erally received.  (4)  Christ  is  a  divnne  being,  pre- 
existed, and  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
(5)  Christ's  sufferings  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men, 
who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  may  !)e  saved.  (6)  Im- 
mersion is  the  only  proper  form  of  baptism,  and  l)eliev- 
ers  the  only  proper  subjects  (rejecting  infant  baptism). 
(7)  Communion  at  the  lord's  table  is  open  to  believers 
of  all  denominations. 

III.  Government  and  Usages. — Though  each  congre- 
gation is  theoretically  independent,  there  are  "An- 
nual" or  "  State"  Conferences,  composed  of  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  from  the  churches,  wlitch  receive 
and  ordain  pastors,  etc.,  but  can  pass  no  laws  h'nding 
the  several  churches.  They  have  an  American  Chris- 
tian Convention,  whose  officcrit  from  1866  to  1867  were : 


President,  D.  P.  Pike,  of  Massachiuetts ;  Seeretaijf^ 
N.  Summer  bell,  of  Ohio ;  Secretary  of  Missionary  JJe» 
partmentf  D.  E.  MUlard,  of  Michigan ;  Secretary  of 
Educational  Department^  J.  W.  Hidey,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Secretary  of  the  Sabbaihsehool  Department j  I.  C. 
Goff,  of  Illinois ;  Secretary  of  the  Publishing  Deparl- 
*neni,  C.  A.  Morse,  of  Ohio.  The  forms  of  worship, 
etc.,  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  in  the  Baptist 
churches. 

The  Constitution  of  the  General  Convention,  aa 
amended  in  1866,  is  as  follows : 

AETIOX.R  I.— This  orpmizatioo  shall  be  styled  **The  Amer- 
ican Christian  Conventlou  " 

Abt.  II.  The  business  of  the  Convention  shall  Ve  to  arrange, 
direct,  or  transact  such  niatten!  as  miiy  be  thought  proper 
and  necessary,  in  connection  with  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Inteiiirtts  and  honor  of  the  cause  «>f  Uhrliit. 

AvT.  III.  The  officers  of  the  Ck>nvention  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  one  Vice-prcKident  from  each  state  or  province  con- 
nected with  the  Convention,  a  Secretaiy  of  the  Convention, 
and  one  Secretary  for  each  department  hereinafter  provided 
for;  all  of  the  above  officers,  except  the  Vice-presidents,  Fhall 
be  chosen  by  ballot  for  th^  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their 
Ruccessom  are  chosen.  The  Vice-presidents  shall  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  states  and  provinces  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Abt.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  in 
all  meetlngH  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Art  V.  In  the  absence  of  tlie  President  at  any  meeting  ona 
of  the  Vioe-prpsldenta  shall  preside. 

Art.  VL  The  Secretary  shall  faithfully  note  and  record  all 
the  doings  of  the  Conveulinti  and  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Art.  V II.  The  Convention  shall  consist  of  the  following 
named  departments,  vis. :  1.  Missionary;  2.  the  Educational; 
3.  the  Publishing;  4.  the  Sabbath-echool ;  5.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Kach  department  shall  have  an  appropriate  secretary, 
who  sliall  have  the  supervision  thereof,  subject  to  the  ccutn>l 
of  the  Executive  Board  hereinafter  named. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Prerl 
dent  and  the  six  Secretaries  above  named,  whose  duty  it  »haU 
be  to  carry  out  any  mcafure  determined  on  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  any  other  measure  which  it  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper ;  and  suuh  Secretary  shall,  not  less  than  one  month 
prior  to  every  regular  meeting  of  tho  (/'onvention,  make  a 
written  or  printed  report  of  the  doings  of  his  department,  ac- 
companied with  recommendations,  which,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Convention,  the  President  shall  lay  before  it,  together  with 
a  like  report  and  recommendation  made  by  himself  to  the 
Convention. 

Art.  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  keep  and  in- 
vest funds  belonging  to  the  Convention,  subject  only  to  be 
drawn  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  or  Executive  Board ;  in 
either  case  the  order  U*  bear  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the 
Presiident  and  Secretary  of  tlu*  Ck)nvention.  He  shall  give 
bonds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Executive  Buurd. 

Art.  X.  Any  person  shall,  on  the  payment  of  twrnty-flvo 
dollars  into  the  treasury,  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  off  life- 
memberchip;  or,  on  the  like  payment  of  three  dollars,  to  a 
certificate  of  quadrennial  membership.  Every  Christian  be- 
nevolent organization.  Convention,  Conference,  and  church 
which  shall  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Convention  shall 
be  entitled  to  membership,  with  one  vote  for  every  thrre  dol- 
lars (luadrcnnlally  contributed.  AlfO  the  prt»ldent8  of  our 
C<  nferences,  state  ns^ocistions  or  state  Conferences,  and  col* 
leges  or  institutes,  shall  h^ex-oj  eio  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Art.  XI.  The  Missionary  Tepartment  shall  have  charge  of 
the  miftilonary  enterprit«e8  of  the  denomination,  with  the  pow- 
er to  acquire  and  hold  the  title  to  ri  al  estate,  approprlNte  to 
chnrdi  purposes,  ei-ect  churches,  and  aid  in  their  erection  and 
maintenance,  and  lu  general  promote  the  cause  of  (Jhrist  io 
ail  parts  of  the  world.  The  Educational  Department  shall  es- 
tablish collegt  s  and  Biblical  and  literary  int>titutes,  aa  well  as 
aid  those  alrea^ly  er>tablh>hed  by  the  deniHnination,  and  assist 
young  men  prepsring  for  the  ministry'  by  pectmiary  loan  or 
gifts.  The  Publishing  Department  shall  have  charge  of  the 
publishing  Intere'ts  of  the  denomination,  the  printing  and  dif- 
fusing of  u-ieful  bo<>kj>,  msgaalnes,  papers,  tracts,  and  every 
form  of  literature  suitable  to  religious  and  moral  cultora 
The  Sabbath-i^chool  Department  shall  have  charge  of  the  cause 
of  Sabbath-schools,  their  establishment  support,  aud  succeas- 
fnl  op:'ratlon  throughout  the  denomination,  endeavoring  to 
Hecuro  their  welfare,  and  promote  interest,  seal,  and  efficiency 
in  this  department. 

Art.  XII.  Th*'  ses-lons  of  the  Convention,  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shnli  be  called  hv  the  Executive  Board  quadrennial- 
ly, and  at  other  tlm.  a  when  deemed  by  tliem  oeceaeary  and 
proper. 

IV.  Statistics. — ^The  denomination  published  in  1867 
in  the  United  States  three  periodicals,  viz.  The  Chri^ 
tixtn  Sun  (discontinued  durinf^  the  war,  tmt  revived  in 
1867),  at  Suffolk,  Va. ;  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty-^ 
the  first  religious  newspaper  published  in  this  coun* 
try,  first  number  issued  September  let,  1808 — now  pab- 
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lished  at  Newbuiyport,  Mass. ;  and  The  Gospel  Herald, '  shoot  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  in  Persia.  In 
at  Dayton,  O.  The  statements  cuncerning  their  sta^  the  sixth  century  they  were  in  regular  connection 
tlstics  greatly  vary.  Belcher,  Tha  Religious  Denomi-  \  with  the  Nestorian  Church  of  Western  Asia.  Under 
fiatiaH$  in  the  United  SkUes  (1854),  gives  to  them  607  |  the  patriarch  Timothens  (778  to  820)  they  received  a 
oRsanized  churches,  489  ministers,  and  34,000  commu-  ,  metropolitan,  and  thenceforth,  also,  their  bishops  were 
nicants.  In  1889  they  claimed  1906  churcties  and  1462 ,  ordained  by  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  The  Indian 
ministers,  and  147,2^  communicants.  The  denomi-  ,  princes  conferred  on  them,  especially  at  the  beginning 
nation  has  spread  in  England  and  the  English  posses- '  of  the  ninth  century,  many  privileges,  for  which  they 
sions.  Their  institutions  of  learning  are  Christian  |  were  especially  indebted  to  one  Thomas  Cananaius,  also 
Union  College,  at  Merom,  Ind. ;  Graham  College,  in  named  Mar  Thomas,  who  was  probably  not  a  bishop, 
North  Carolina ;  and  academies  at  Wolfborough,  N.  but  a  rich  and  influential  merchant.  In  consequence 
H.,  and  Starkey,  N.  Y.  They  are  to  commence  a  Bib-  of  the  great  increase  of  their  number,  they  afterward 
Heal  School,  and  have  fixed  its  location  at  Newark, ,  formed  an  independent  state,  which,  after  the  extinc- 
K.  Y.  More  than  sixty  Conferences  have  been  organ-  tion  of  the  royal  line,  fell  by  inheritance  tp  the  rulers 
ized  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  meet  an-  '  of  Cochin.  They  greatly  suffered  from  the  many  con- 
nnally. — Winebrenner,  History  of  aU  Denominatiims ;  tests  of  the  Indian  princes  among  each  other,  which 
Belcher,  Hi^ory  ofRdig.  Denom,  in  ike  U,  S.^  Gorrie,  the  Mohammedans  skilfully  turned  to  their  advantage. 
CkurckeM  and  Sects ;  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-booky  The  St.  Thomas  Christians,  therefore,  offered,  in  1502, 
p.  78 ;  Baird,  Religion  in  Americcu  \  the  crown  to  Vasco  de  Gama.     Their  connection  with 

ChrUtians.  Bible,  abo  called  Bryanites,  after  fhe  Nestorian  patriarchate  seems  to  have  been  early 
their  founder,  William  Biyan,  a  Methodist  local  preach-  :  interrupted.  Between  1120  and  1280  their  ecclesias- 
er  in  Cornwall,  who  left  the  Wesleyan  body  in  1815.  I  t»cal  head,  John,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantino- 
He  rapidly  gathered  churches  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I  P*®  ^  •**'  «>^  *°«  episcopal  consecration,  and  from 
but  left  the  party  which  he  had  formed  in  1819.  The  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^™«  ?  ^*«'  ^^^  church  and  the  clergy  became 
denomination  commenced  its  operations  in  Canada  in  '  altogether  extinct,  so  that  only  one  deacon  was  left. 
theyearl831,  and  was  organized  there  under  a  separate  •  ^^^^e,  in  1490,  two  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Nesto- 
Conference  in  1864.  In  1866  the  Bible  Christians  had  "*°  patriarch  to  ask  for  a  bishop.  The  patriarch  or- 
87  circuits  and  43  home  missions  in  England  and  63  ^^^^  the  two  delegates  pnests,  and  sent  home  with 
abroad,  with  245  itinerant  preachers,  1691  local  preach-  ^^^"^  ^^'^  bbhops,  Thomas  and  John.  John  remained 
era,  25,138  members,  1060  on  trial,  39,249  scholars,  »»  ^°^»a»  ^"t  Thomaa  soon  returned.  Patriarch  Elias 
and  8272  teachers.  Their  creed  is  Wesleyan,  and  so  (tl602)  sent  him  again  to  India,  witii  one  metropo- 
is  their  government,  only  mot«  popular,  oce  Mkiho-i  ^»^  Jaballaha,  and  two  bishops,  Jacobus  and  Denha. 
j^ij;.].^  1  hey  reported  that  they  found  bishop  John  still  alive, 

^— ,  .  ^  *«i^  •  -         ,.»     ,        .,«      .  .      and  80,000 Christian  families  in  twenty  towns.     Later 

i-*T^  *?*°':?^  ®^"  ^^^^  .^'!  *^*  .'"*^.?^*'  °^*^!  Portuguese  reports  estimate  the  number  of  famUies  at 
1 .  th  century  certain  Carmelite  missionaries  diswvered  i6,000.  On  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the  oppre.- 
a  sect  residino:  m  the  neiifhhorhood  of  Kasrnh  and  Susa,  gj^n  which  they  suffered  from  many  s*ides,  they  invoked 
calling  Aemselves  iVfl«m«mf  or  Jfemtoow,  and  ca  led  ^^e  protection  if  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  pro- 
by  the  Mohammedans  Sabtans  (Sabai,  a  name  taken  tecti,rate  was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
probably  from  the  Koran),  to  whom  they  gave  the  j^^^jj  ^j^iong  among  them.  In  1699  the  archbishop 
n  ime  of  Johann.tes,  or  St.  John  Christians.  Comp.  ^^  q^  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and 
I^natai  a  Jesu  narratto  ortgyms  rU,mm,  et  erron.m  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^e  decrees  of  tiie  synod  held  by  him  at  Di- 
^rut^rumS.J^msi^omU^^^^  One  of    amper.     Only  a  few  congre^tions  in  the  mountains 

^'^  ^\^^  .^^"  pubhshed  entire  {Codex  Naza-  ^ept  aloof  from  this  union.  But  in  1668  a  large  nu.n- 
^~*'  ^^'^  S^^^'f^T  'r««J^/'/"'  ''^  ,  ber  of  them  broke  off  the  connection  with  Rome,  and 
n^  redd^  a  Matth,  Norberg,  8  vols.  Lond.  1816-  established  the  independence  of  tiie  Church.  In  1889 
16,  4to),  and  fragments  of  others,  besides  many  ac  '  ^^^  „„^be,  of  (nonrnited)  Thomas  Christians  was  es- 
coonta  of  travellers.  In  the  Umversaf  Encydopmdxa  ^j^^^  ^^  ^0,000 ;  of  those  united  witii  Rome,  160,000, 
of  Ersch  und  Gruber  Gesenius  has  given  a  general  ^f  ^^om  96,000,  with  97  churches,  still  follow  their  old 
Tiew  of  their  sj^tem  (art.  Zabier),  which  he  shows  to  ,  g  ^„  ^^  '  ^^ilc  the  others  have  entirely  identified 
be  Gnosticaswtic,  and  nearly  rented  to  that  of  Zoro- 1  themselves  with  the  Latin  rite.  They  are,  under  the 
^r  John  being  represented  as  an  mcarmited  «on.  i  British  government,  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  re- 
T^e  bmgnagB  of  their  holy  books  is  an  Aramaean  dia-  '  ^^raint,  and  form  among  themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual 
lect  intermeduLte  between  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  They  ^  j^,j  ^^^^^  a  bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and  in 
pretend  to  have  come  from  the  Jordan,  and  to  have  ,  ^ij^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,d^„  administer  justice,  using 
been  driven  thence  by  the  Mohammedans  Some  ;  excommunication  as  a  means  of  punishment.  They 
wnters  admit  that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  ^^  ^^^^  .^i,,  ^  acknowledge  dependence  on  the  patri- 
John  s  disciples,  or  of  John  Baptist's.     On  the  other    ^.^  ^f  ^ntioch.     Thev  call  themselves  SgHan  Chris- 

^T.r'u^'  ^'  IT  '?  ^XfZJ^?^"^.\l\f^'  <^«.  or  '^'«  ^y'^'"  Chur<k  of  Malagala/ Thej  still 
i|^  414;  Baumgarten  Crusius,  B.W  Th^.  p.  148."-  ..i^^Vate  the  ag»p«;  and  their  ideis  respecting  the 
Gieseler  CW  J/^ory, ,,  §  M ;  Mosheim,  Commentfi.  Lo^^,,  g  .^J{.^^  ^  t^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Prot^tants,  but 
««(N.  Y.  1851)  I,  60  note;  Neander,  Church  History  .„  preparing  the  bread  thev  are  said  to  use  salt  and 
(Torrey  s),  i,  876.  See  Hemero-Baptists  ;  Mende-  ^ji/  ^'^ey  T.noirt  with  oil* the  body  of  the  infant  at 
AHS;  SABIANS.  ^  baptism.  Their  priests  are  distinguished  by  the  ton- 
ChriatiailB  of  St.  Thomas.  This  name  is  now  sure,  and  are  allowed  to  marr}'.  Their  churches  contain. 
applied  only  to  a  people  residing  on  the  Malabar  coast,  except  the  cross,  no  pynilxils  or  pictures.  Syriac  is  (he 
in  the  south  of  India.  But  in  former  centuries  St.  language  employed  in  their  liturgies  and  other  church- 
Thomas  Christians  were  mentioned  also  in  other  East-  services,  but  the  Scriptures  are  expounded  in  Malabar. 
cm  countries;  thus  Coemas  Indicopleustes  found  them  See  Herzog,  Retil-KncyHypddie,  x,  279;  Schem,  Eccle- 
in  Arabia  before  585.  The  accounts  of  the  Portu-  Mo^tcoi  Y^ar-httok  tut  1860.  See  Nestorians. 
gu«9e  navigators,  who  first  visited  the  Thomas  Chris-  |  Christie,  \Vii.i<iam  B.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
tians  of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  represent  them  Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Clermont  County, 
aa  professing  to  be  descendants  of  the  proselytes  of  the  O.,  Sept.  2, 1803,  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky, 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  car-  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1825,  and  died  in  Cin- 
ried  the  Gospel  into  India.  Other  accounts  represent  cinnati,  March  26, 1842.  During  his  term  i>f  service  in 
them  as  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Nestorians.  It  the  ministry  he  occupied  the  most  important  pulpits 
feemt  most  probable  that  the}'  were  originally  an  off-  of  the  denomination  with  great  honor  and  usefulness. 
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His  stations  were,  1825,  Union ;  1826/  Piqna;  1827-8,  j  Satamalia.  Jablonski  endeavors  to  show  that  it  orig« 
Zanesville ;  1829,  Cincinnati ;  1830,  I>ebanon  Diatriet ;  ;  inated  with  the  Basilidians  in  Egypt  {Opuseula,  ii,  372). 
1834,  Cincinnati;  188^^,  Cincinnati  District ;  1839- 
40,  Urbana.  He  was  three  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Conference.    His  mind  was  of  broad  com- 


"  The  institution  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  taste  of  the  age  to  mul- 
tiply festivals,  and  that  the  analogy  of  other  events 
pass,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  theolo»;y  and  ecclesi- 1  in  our  Saviour's  history,  which  had  <dready  been  mark- 


astical  polity.  In  all  discussions  in  tlie  conferences 
he  was  an  able  and  successful  debater,  and  seldom 
failed  of  his  aim.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent. 
His  preaching  was  logical  and  vigorous,  and  he  poured 


ed  by  a  distinct  celebration,  may.  naturally  have  point- 
ed out  the  propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  the 
same  honorable  distinction.  It  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  marks  of  respect  usually  bestowed  on  high  fes- 


forth  a  flood  of  fervid  and  passionate  eloquence  that ,  tivals,  and  distinguished  also  by  the  custom,  derived 
carried  his  audiences  with  him,  and  brought  very  many  probably  from  heathen  antiquity,  of  interchanging 
to  Christ.  His  death  was  triumphant.  —  Minutes  of  \  presents  and  making  entertainments."  At  the  same 
Con/erencef,  iii,  847;  Sprague,  AnnaJU^  vii,  703.  |  time,  the  heathen  winter  holidays  (Saturnalia,  Juve- 

ChrifitmaB,  the  day  (December  25th)  which  is  eel-  nalla,  Brumalia)  were  undoubtedly  transformed,  and, 
ebrated  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom  '  so  to  speak,  sanctified  by  the  establishment  of  the 
as  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour.  **  It  is  occupied,  there- j  Christmas  cycle  of  holidays;  and  the  heathen  ens- 
fore,  with  the  event — the  incarnation  —  which  forms  !  toms,  so  far  as  they  were  harmless  (e.  g.  the  giving  of 


the  centre  and  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is,  of  all  the  festivals,  the  one  most  thoi^ 
oughly  interwoven  with  the  popular  and  family  life, 


presents,  lighting  tapers,  etc.),  were  brought  over  into 
Christian  use. 

The  Christmas  CycU  of  festivals  gradually  grew 


and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  feasts  in  the  West-  |  up  around  the  observance  of  the  day  of  nativity.  It 
em  Church  year.  It  continues  to  be,  in  the  entire  :  embraced  Christmas  eve,  or  Vigils,  which  were  cele- 
Catholic  world,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Protestant  bratcd  with  especUl  solemnity,  because,  though  the 
Christendom,  the  grand  jubilee  of  children,  on  which  '  precise  day  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  ascertained, 
innumerable  gifts  celebrate  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bom  in  the  night  (Luke  ii,  8). 
the  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  It  kindles  in  mid-  '  The  four  Sundays  before  Christmas  were  made  prepa- 
winter  a  holy  fire  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  preaches  '  ration  days  for  the  festival,  and  called  Advent-Sun- 
in  the  longest  night  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Life  and  '  days.  See  Advent.  Memorial  days,  etc.,  for  the 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  It  denotes  the  advent  of  the  '  Martyr  Stephen  (Dec.  26),  St.  John  (Dec.  27),  Massa- 
true  Golden  Age,  of  the  fi^edom  and  equality  of  all  the  '  ere  of  the  Innocents  (Dec.  28),  were  established  in  the 
redeemed  before  God  and  in  God.  No  one  can  meas-  I  fourth  century.  The  festival  of  Circumcision  and  New 
ure  the  joy  and  blessing  which  from  year  to  year  flow  '  Year  (.Ian.  1)  is  of  later  origin,  while  Epiphany  (Jan. 
forth  upon  all  ages  of  life  from  the  contemplation  of    8)  is  earlier  than  Christmas. 

the  holy  child  Jesus  in  his  heavenly  innocence  and  di-  !  In  later  ages  many  observances,  some  pleasant, 
vine  humility"  (SchaflT,  Chirck  History,  iii,  §  77).  I  others  absurd,  grew  up  around  the  Christmas  festival. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  is  not  of  divine  ap- '  Accounts  of  old  EuL^lish  Christmas  usages  may  be 
pointment,  nor  is  it  of  N.  T.  origin.  The  day  of  found  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days  (Edinb.  1864,  2  vols. 
Christ's  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  N.  T.,  \  8vo),  and  in  Brand,  Popular  AnHqu^s  (Lond.  1841, 
or,  indeed,  from  any  other  source.  The  fathers  of  the  ;  3  vols.  12mo).  Among  them  are  the  following.  It 
first  three  centuries  do  not  speak  of  any  special  ob- '  was  customary  to  light  candles  of  large  size,  and  to 
servance  of  the  nativity.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  was  lay  upon  the  fire  a  huge  log,  called  a  Yule  clog  or 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  A.D.  220,  but  CKmtoMu  Uocib,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts 
not  in  the  Western  until  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  of  England.  Yule  (from  huel,  a  wheel)  was  a  sun- 
Eastern  Church  finally  adopted  the  Christmas  festivul  feast,  commemorative  of  the  turn  of  the  sun  and  the 
from  the  Western  (a>)out  A.D.  380).  Some  n^Titers  ,  lengthening  of  the  day,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  pe- 
(e.  g.  Cave,  Primitive  Christion'ty,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  194)  <  riod  of  pagan  festival  in  Europe  from  ancient  times, 
trace  the  observance  to  the  2d  century,  about  the  timft  i  At  court,  among  many  public  bo<lies,  and  in  distin- 
of  the  emperor  Com  modus.  Cave  cites,  to  prove  that  j  guished  families,  an  officer,  under  various  titles,  was 
it  was  observed  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  |  appointed  to  preside  over  the  revels.  Leiand,  speak- 
following  sad  story  from  Baronius  {An,  801,  p.  41) :  j  ing  of  the  court  of  Henry  VII,  A.D.  1489,  mentions  an 
**  While  the  persecution  raged  under  Diocletian,  who  ;  Abbot  of  Misrule^  who  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
then  kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia,  the  tyrant,  finding  ,  who  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well  his  office 
multitudes  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  met  together  ;  (Collect,  iii,  App.  256).  In  Scotland  he  was  termed 
to  celebrate  Christ^s  nativity,  commanded  the  church  i  the  Abbot  of  Unreason;  but  the  office  was  suppressed 
door  to  be  shut,  and  fire  put  to  it,  which  reduced  them  |  by  act  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1555.  Stow  (Survey  of 
and  the  church  to  ashes."  But  it  is  historically  cer-  ,  Ijondon^  p.  79)  descriljes  the  same  officer  as  Ijori  of 
tain  that  the  Christmas  festival  proper  **  is  of  compar-  i  Misrule.  The  Puritans  regarded  these  diversions,  which 
atively  late  institution.  This  may  doubtless  be  ac-  appear  to  have  offended  more  against  good  taste  than 
counted  for  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  against  morality,  with  a  holy  horror.  Pr3mne  says, 
place,  no  corresponding  festival  was  presented  by  the  in  his  strong  way  (in  Hi^riO'Mastix\  **  Our  Christmaa 
Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  lords  of  misrule,  together  with  dancing,  masks,  mum- 
In  the  second  place,  the  day  and  month  of  the  birth  meries,  stage-players,  and  such  other  Christmas  disor- 
of  Christ  are  nowhere  stated  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  ders,  now  in  use  with  Christians,  were  derived  from 
cannot  Ite  certainly  determined.  Again,  the  Church  these  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  festivals, 
lingered  at  first  about  the  death  and  resurrection  of  which  should  cause  all  pious  Christians  eternally  to  a6oai- 
Christ,  the  completed  fact  of  redemption,  and  made  inatethem.^*  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly, 
this  the  centre  of  the  weekly  worship  and  the  Church  '  for  breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas  eve,  a  boards 
year.  Finally,  the  earlier  feast  of  Epiphany  afforded  head  stuck  with  rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange 
a  substitute.  The  artistic  reli^ous  impulses,  howev-  in  the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced  pies.  Eat- 
er, which  produced  the  whole  Church  year,  must  soon-  ing  the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  Puritans 
er  or  later  have  called  into  existence  a  festival  which  conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination ;  they  were  origin- 
forms  the  groundwork  of  all  other  annual  festivals  in  ally  made  lonir,  in  imitation  of  the  manger  in  which 
honor  of  Christ'*  (Sohaff,  1.  c).  To  account  for  the  or-  ,  our  Lord  was  laid  (Selden's  Table-Tali:),  The  houses 
igin  of  Christmas,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  and  churches  were  dressed  with  evergreens,  and  the 
it,  as  some  writers  do,  to  the  feast  of  dedication  cele-  i  former  especially  with  mistletoe — a  custom  probably 
brated  by  the  Jews ;  or,  as  others  do,  to  the  heathen  '  as  old  as  the  Druidical  worship.    Whether  this  fssti* 
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Tal  was  always  celebrated  on  December  25th  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that 
the  whole  Christian  world  concurred  in  celebrating  the 
natiTity  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth,  see  Nativity. 

Christmas  day  is  obeerved  by  nearly  all  churches 
in  the  world  except  the  Dissenters  of  the  British  lA- 
and9,  and  the  American  churches  that  have  sprung 
from  them.     In  the  Roman  Church  three  masses  are 
performed :  one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and 
one  in  the  morning.     Sometimes,  however,  the  three 
masses  are  said  directly  one  after  the  other.     Both  in 
the  Qreek  and  Roman  churches,  the  manger,  the  holy 
family,  etc.,  are  sometimes  represented  at  large.     In 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  divine  service  is  held  always  on  Christ- 
mas  day.     In  the  former,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  re- 
quired to  be  said  or  sung.     If  Christmas  fall  on  a  Fri- 
day, it  i3  not  to  be  a  fast.     In  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  in  England  the  day  is  always  observed, 
and  gnteralltf  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  large  cities. — ^Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdet,  bk.  xx,  ch. 
iv;  Coleman,  OtritAan  Antiqmtiesy  ch.  xxi,  §  4.;  Dor- 
ner,  Perwn  of  Christ,  i,  178 ;  Neander,  L\fe  of  Chry- 
ioaiom  (Lond.  1845,  8vo),  p.  340  (gives  Chrysostom's 
Chrutmat  Homily) ;  Thompson,  Chrigtmaa  and  the  Sal- 
wnalia  (Bibliolheca  Sacra,  xii,  144) ;  North  British  Re- 
vifv,  viii,  202  (Christmas  Literature) ;  Siegel,  Christ- 
lich-Jtirchliche  AUerthumer,  ii,  189;  Cassel,  Weihn^ch- 
ten-DrsprOnge,  Brduche,  imd  Aberglauben  (tierl.  1861) ; 
Marbach, />»(;  Aei/)^  Weihnaehtszeit  (Fnakfort,  IbGb), 
Chriatology,  a  word  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin in  theological  science,  now  used  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  or  concerning  Christ.   Trench  (Study  of  Wwd^ 
finds  it  in  use  in  one  or  two  cases  among  the  English 
dirines  of  the  17th  century.     Owen  gave  the  title 
XpurroXoyf  a  to  his  treatise  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Owen's  Works,  RusselVs  ed.  1826,  vol.  xi).    Fleming's 
CkrMUtgy  (Lond.  1705-^,  3  vols.  8vo),  contains  (1) 
general  view  of  Chrlstology ;  (2)  concerning  Christ  as 
the  Logos ;  (8)  concerning  Christ  as  he  is  Logos  made 
man.     The  word  has  only  been  common  in  English 
theology  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  both  the 
common  use  of  the  term  and  the  special  treatment  of 
the  subject  are  due  to  German  theologians  within  the 
present  century. 

As  to  the  scope  of  Christology,  and  its  proper  place 
in  systematic  theology,  some  writers  include  under  it 
all  that  relates  to  the  history,  the  person,  and  the 
work  of  Christ.  Hase  (^Evangel -protest.  DogmcUik) 
makes  Christology  the  second  chief  division  of  Dog- 
nuitics,  and  includes  under  it  not  only  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  as  commonly  defined,  but  also  Christ 
in  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  etc.  Coquerel  (Christ- 
oloyie,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.  12mo)  gives  the  following 
definition :  **  Une  Christologie  est  une  ^tude  de  la  per- 
sonne  ou  de  la  nature  de  Jteus  Christ,  de  ses  rapports 
ayec  Dieu  et  avec  I'humanit^,  ainsi  que  de  son  oeuvre 
en  ce  monde"  (p.  1).  Christology  and  Soteriology  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Pelt)  include  the  former  under  the  latter.  Kling  in- 
dades  under  Christology  both  the  person  and  the  work 
of  Christ ;  it  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  separate  them, 
because  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men  in  virtue  of  what 
be  is  in  his  divine  human  person,  and  this  person  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  (Herzo/, 
Beal-Encykiopddie,  ii,  683).  The  latest  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  to  confine  the  word  Christology  more  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  leaving  his 
work  to  be  treated  separately,  though  in  close  and 
vital  connection  with  his  person.  (So  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines ; 
Beck,  Dogm/enguckichte,  etc.)  In  this  article  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  narrower  use  of  the  term.  The 
work  of  Christ  (tpyov,  John  iv,  34 ;  xvii,  4,  rendered 
in  the  Latin  Church  numut,  qfficiuM)  is  treated  under 
the  heads  ^hbist.  Offices  of;  Atonkmemt;  Ix- 


TCRCCSSION  ;     JCBTIFICATIOK  ;     REDEMPTION  ;     Sa- 
VIODR. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity.    Our  view  of  the  whole  char- 
acter and  issues  of  hid  redemption,  and  consequently 
our  whole  system  of  thought,  both  theological  and  eth- 
ical, depends  upon  our  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Church  has  always,  with  a  sure  instinct,  under- 
stood the  fundamental  importance  of  this  doctrine; 
but  after  the  settlement  of  the  early  disputes  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (see  below),  the  discussion  of 
other  topics  (e.  g.  sin,  grace,  and  predestination),  es- 
pecially in  the  Western  Church,  became  necessary, 
and  Christology  was  apparently  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground.    So,  at  a  later  period,  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  merits 
of  his  death,  took  precedence  of  that  of  his  person. 
But  all  classes  of  orthodox  theologians,  in  all  com- 
munions, have  held  to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
Chrifitology ;  and  with  the  subsidence  of  what  may  be 
called  minor  discussions,  Christology  has  of  late  as- 
sumed new  prominence.     The  Puritan  theolog}%  no 
less  than  the  so-called  sacramental  theology,  holds 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system.     So 
Flavel:  *^The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  ver}'  mar- 
row and  kernel  of  all  the  Scriptures,  the  scope  and 
centre  of  all  divine  revelations  ;   both  Testaments 
meet  in  Christ.     The  right  knowledge  of  Christ,  like 
a  clew,  leads  you  through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
Scriptures"  (FomUain  of  IJft  opened  vp,  Serm.  1). 
Liebner,  a  modem  German  divine,  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  more  scientific  fonn  (Christologie,  Gdttin- 
gen,  1849) :  "  The  question.  What  do  you  think  of 
Christ :  whose  son  is  he  ?  has  become  again,  in  its  full 
force,  the  cardinal  question  of  theology ;  theologians 
become  pre-eminently  Christologians ;  the  stone  which 
the  (theological)  builders  had  rejected  has  again,  in  re- 
ality, become  the  comer.     And  there  arises  again  for 
our  age,  with  peculiar  adaptedness  for  apologetical 
purposes,  that  grand  and  majestic  train  of  Christolog- 
ical  truths,  from  the  centre  of  which  all  is  seen  in  true 
evangelical  fulness,  and  in  the  proper  evangelical  or- 
der, up  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Triune  and  only 
true  God,  and  down  to  ever}'  question  connected  with 
Christian  ethics.     And  what  here  comes  to  light  is,  to 
say  it  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  all  systems.    The 
ancient  Church  has  in  sanctified  and  gigantic  specula- 
tions laid  the  foundation ;  the  Church  of  every  suc- 
ceeding period,  when  alive  to  her  calling,  has  con- 
tinued her  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  require  the  efibrts  of  the  Church  to  the 
end  of  days.     It  is  the  system  of  the  eternal  divine 
thoughts  that  are  laid  down  in  the  facts  of  revelation, 
and  have  been  actualized  most  distinctly  in  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son,  and  which  are  reproduced  by 
the  believer,  who  by  a  living  faith  has  received  these 
facts  within  himself.     We  shall  grow  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ttvth^  in  whom  all  riches  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid,  and  shall  learn  to  un- 
derstand and  show  more  clearly  that  only  those  views 
of  God,  of  creation,  of  the  world,  of  men,  of  sin  and 
grace,  that  have  their  root  in  the  Christological  truths, 
are  tenable  and  victorious ;  in  short,  that  Christianity  . 
embodies  all  tme  philosophy  as  well  as  all  spiritual 
life."     So,  with  reference  to  the  theological  conflicts 
of  the  age,  especially  in  Germany,  Dorner  remarks : 
"  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how,  in  the  long  conflict  be- 
tween Christianity  and  reason,  the  point,  on  the  han- 
dling of  which  the  decision  of  the  controversy  turns, 
has  become  ever  more  and  more  distinct  to  the  con- 
sciousness.    The  enendes  of  all  parties  engaged  in 
this  conflict  are  gathered  ever  more  and  more  around 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  at  which  the 
matter  must  be  determined.     The  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious  as  respects  the  settlement  of  this  great 
strife ;  as  in  other  things,  so  here,  with  the  right  state- 
ment of  the  question,  the  answer  is  already  half  found- 
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It  Is  easy  also  to  see  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  lies  in 
the  question  whether  such  a  Christ  as  dwells,  if  not 
always  in  the  words,  yet  ever  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church — one  in  whom  the  perfect  personal  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  appeared  historically — ^be  nec- 
essary and  actual.  For  let  us  suppose  that  philosophy 
could  incontrovertibly  establish  and  carry  to  the  con- 
viction of  all  thoughtful  men  that  the  person  of  a 
Christ  in  the  sense  above  set  forth  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion, and  therefore  an  impossibility,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  conflict  between  Christian  theology  and 
philosophy,  because  with  the  person  of  Christ  would 
be  abolished  the  Christian  theolog}',  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Church  altogether.  And,  conversely,  were 
it  brought  under  the  recognition  of  philosophy  that 
the  idea  of  an  historical  as  well  as  an  ideal  Christ  is 
necessary,  and  were  a  speculative  construction  of  the 
person  of  Christ  once  reached,  it  is  clear  that  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  essentially  and  intrinsically  recon- 
ciled, would  thenceforward  have  a  common  work,  or, 
rather,  properly  speakinp*,  would  have  become  one, 
and  philosophy  would  consequently  not  have  relin- 
quished her  existence,  but  confirmed  it."  Care  is  to 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  run  into  the  Romanist  error 
of  substituting  the  incarnation  for  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  putting  aside  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  special  life  of  the  present  dispensation  of  grace. 
The  **  sacramental'*  system  tends  to  this  by  its  theory 
that  Christ  is  present  in  '*the  body"  in  his  Church,  in- 
stead of  in  his  Holy  Spirit.     See  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  treat- 
ed under  the  article  Messiah.  See  also  the  article 
Christ.  We  here  discuss,  briefly,  I.  The  Christolo- 
gy of  the  N.  T. ;  II.  The  Christology  of  the  Church ; 
III.  The  principal  Christological  heresies. 

I.  CHRISTOLOGY  op  the  New  Testament.— 
The  older  divines  generally  adduce  the  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which  treat  of  the  person  of  Christ  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  (2)  the  Humanity 
of  Christ.  The  first  class  of  jiassages  adduced  general- 
ly includes  those  which  assert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ ;  then  follow  passages  which  ascribe  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  to  Christ;  and,  thirdly,  those  which 
pivc  him  divine  titles  (comp.  Wut«on,  Thfol.  InstituteM, 
I,  ch.  xxv-xxxii ;  Hill,  Dirinity^  l)ook  iii).  The  recent 
discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Go^^pcls,  and  as  to 
the  so-called  development  of  doctrine  in  the  N.  T.,  have 
made  it  more  convenient  to  state  the  Christolo^'  of  the 
N.  T.  under  the  foUowinjj  heads :  (1)  Christ's  own  tes- 
timony as  to  his  person,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by 
\n^  acts,  OS  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  (cC)  the  Synoptists ; 
(5)  John ;  (2)  The  Christology  of  the  apostles.  Pyc 
•Smith  (Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah^  books  iii,  iv) 
makes  the  two  heads  following :  1.  The  Person  of  Christ, 
as  taught  in  the  Co.'-prls  and  in  our  Lord's  assertions 
and  intimations ;  2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  as  taught  by 
the  Apostles. 

1 .  The  Synoptical  Gospels^  with  the  Testimony  of  Ch  rist 
a»  to  Ilia  Person  (see  Domer,  Person  of  Christ j  vol.  i, 
p.  52  sq. ;  and  Schaff,  Person  of  Christ  the  Miracle  of 
History,  p.  115  sq. ;  both  of  whom  are  used  in  what 
follows). — (1.)  Christ  calls  himself  uiof  6foi>,  Son  of 
God,  and  this  in  the  highest  sense,  as  implying  the  di- 
vinity of  his  own  person  (Matt,  xxvi,  63 ;  xvi,  16, 17). 
*'  He  is  not  merely  a  son  of  God  (as  David,  the  kings 
of  Israel,  or  the  prophets  were  so  styled) ;  not  merely 
one  of  the  sons  of  God,  but  The  Son,  the  only,  the  well- 
beloved  (Matt,  iii,  17 ;  xvii,  5 ;  xxii,  42-45).  David's 
son  is  David's  I^rd.  The  phrase  **  Son  of  God"  has 
three  meanings  in  the  synoptical  Gospels :  (1)  What 
may  be  called  the  physical  meaning  (Matt,  i,  23 ;  Luke 
i,  35),  because  he  has  this  name  by  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  his  birth.  Of  John  it  is  said, 
"  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  moth- 
er's womb"  (Luke  i,  15),  where  the  existence  of  the 
person  of  John  precedes  the  filling  widi  the  Holy 
Ghost.     But  of  Jesus  it  is  said  that,  because  he  comes 


into  being  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke 
i,  85),  because  he  is  concerved  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt,  i,  20),  and  so  is  ftom  a  divine  essence,  he 
has  the  name  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  85,  32) ;  God  with  u§ 
(Matt,  i,  23) ;  God  has  in  him  redeemed  his  people  (Luke 
ii,  11),  yea,  all  mankind  (Luke  ii,  14, 81). ,  And  it  is  not 
one  of  the  natures  that  has  this  name,  but  the  entii*e 
person.  But  what  this  is  by  nature  and  in  itself,  that 
must  it  become  through  a  truly  human  development. 
So  far  as  he  verifies  and  morally  realizes  this  natural 
divine  Sonship,  we  have  (2)  the  second  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  Son  of  God,"  viz.  the  ethical  sonship  (Luke 
ii,  49,  52;  iv,  8,  9).  That  he  also,  in  this  sense,  per- 
fectly represented  the  Sonship  of  God  was,  for  the  time 
preceding  this  public  manifestation,  attested  by  the  ut- 
terance at  his  baptism  (Matt,  iii,  17).  Without  the 
physical  sonship  as  a  presupposition,  the  ethical  would 
be  impossible,  whereby  he  is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the 
sinless  man,  come  to  bring,  personally  in  himself,  the 
divine  law  into  actual  manifestation  (Matt,  v,  17); 
but  even  on  that  account,  in  a  perfectly  human  way, 
in  a  progressive  manifestation,  advancing  through  con- 
flict (Matt,  xix,  16, 17 ;  Mark  x,  18 ;  Luke  iv,  13 ;  xiii, 
49,  50).  So  (a)  without  both  the  physical  and  the  eth- 
ical, the  official  sonship  would  be  impossible ;  which, 
conversely,  is  as  naturally  and  necessarily  the  end  of 
both  the  others  as  the  ethical  is  of  the  physical.  This 
third  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  indeed,  that  commonly 
attril.uted  to  it,  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  by  hu 
contemporaries ;  but  this  will  not  justify  us  in  redu- 
cing the  Christian  idea  of  the  divine  Sonship  within 
the  meagre  limits  of  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah" 
(Domer,  vol.  i,  52  sq.).  See  Messiah  ;  Son  of  God. 
(2.)  Christ  calb  himself  also,  and  most  commonly, 
vioQ  dvOpwirov,  Son  rf  Man  (about  eighty  times  in  all 
the  Gospels.  See  EngUshman^s  Greek  Concordance^ 
s.  v.).  The  use  of  this  phrase  clearl}^  denotes  his  true 
and  perfect  manhood.  '*But  why  should  Christ  use 
it  ?  Why  call  himself  '  a  man  ?'  Is  it  not  because,  in 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  sense  of  human  sonship  was 
secondary  to  that  of  the  divine  ?  But  why  call  himself, 
not  simply  man,  or  the  son  of  a  man,  but  *"  the  Son  of 
Man  ?'  Is  it  not  because  he,  being  divine,  could  not  l:e 
simply  a  man,  like  others,  imperfect,  or  even  sinful  ? 
Does  not  the  phrase,  as  thus  used  by  Christ,  indicate, 
not  simply  that  there  lies  in  him,  of  necessity',  a  perfect 
equalit}'  with  others  in  what  is  essential  to  humanity, 
but  also  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  corresponds  to  the 
ideal  conception  of  man  ?"  (Domer,  1.  c).  The  ex- 
pression, the  Son  of  Man^  while  it  places  Christ,  "  in 
one  view,  on  common  ground  with  us,  as  HcFh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  lK>ne,  already  indicates,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual ;  not  merely  a  son  of  man,  like  all  other  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  Imt  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  Man,  in  the 
highest  sense ;  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the  absolute 
Man ;  the  second  Adam,  descended  frr  m  heaven ;  the 
Head  of  a  new  and  superior  order  of  the  race,  the  King 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah' '  (SchafF,  1 .  c).  So  also  Trench : 
"He  was  ^Son  of  Man,^  as  alone  realizing  all  which 
in  the  idea  of  man  was  contained,  as  the  second  Adam, 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  race — the  one  true 
and  perfect  flower,  which  ever  unfolded  itself,  of  the 
root  and  stock  of  humanity.  Claiming  this  title  as  his 
own,  he  witnessed  against  opposite  poles  of  error  con- 
cerning his  person — ^the  Ebionite,  to  which  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  title, '  Son  of  David,'  might  have  led, 
and  the  Gnostic,  which  dented  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  that  bore  it."  Notes  on  the  Parahlex,  9th  Lend, 
od.  p.  84.  (Matt,  ix,  27;  xv,  22;  xii,  23;  xxxi,  9; 
xxil,  41  sq.,  etc.) 

"  The  appellation  Uie  Son  of  Man  does  not  express, 
then,  as  many  suppose,  the  humiliation  and  conde- 
scension of  Christ  simply,  but  his  elevation  rather 
above  the  ordinar}'  level,  and  the  actualization,  in  him 
and  through  him,  of  the  ideal  standard  of  human  na- 
ture  under  its  moral  and  religious  aspect,  or  in  its  re- 
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2ation  to  God.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  gram- 1  groundwork  of  the  ethical  teaching  which  is  the  main 
matically  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  and  liistor-  ;  object  of  his  epistle.  He  calls  Christ  **  our  Lord  Jesus 
ically  by  the  origin  of  the  temi  in  Dan.  vii,  IS,  where  |  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory"  (ii,  1),  in  which  passage  the 
it  signifies  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  universal  and  '  royal  function  of  ChrUktis  expressly  set  furth,  as  also 
eternal  kingdom.  It  commends  itself,  moreover,  at '  in  his  second  coming  to  judgment  (v,  7-9;  com  p.  iv,  12). 
once,  as  the  most  natural  and  significant,  in  such  pas-  I  (8)  "  The  discourses  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  having  for 
sages  as, '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins*  >  their  object  the  establishment  of  the  faith  among  nn- 
(Matt.  ix,  6 ;  Mark  ii,  10) ;  *  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  believers,  all  present  the  Christology  as  their  centre- 
even  of  the  Sabbath  day'  (Matt,  xii,  8 ;  Mark  ii,  28) ;  point,  yet  rather  in  tho  Old  Testament  form.  For 
'The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa-  '  instance,  the  appellation  *  Servant  of  God,'  iract;  Btovj 
ther ;'  *  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save'  (Matt,  xviii,  is  taken  from  the  prophets,  and  also  the  assertion  of  the 
11 ;  com  p.  Luke  xix,  10).  Even  those  passages  which  |  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  respects  particu- 
are  quoted  for  the  opposite  view  receive,  in  our  inter-  lars,  the  fortunes  of  Christ  are,  according  to  Peter,  pre- 
pretation,  a  greater  force  and  beauty  from  the  sublime  |  dieted  by  the  prophets  (Acts  i,  16;  ii,  16,  34 ;  iii,  18, 
contrast  which  places  the  voluntary  condescension  and  |  22-26;  x,  34 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  7,  22-25 ;  i,  10),  as  well  as  the 
humility  of  Christ  in  the  mopt  striking  light,  as  when  |  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii,  16,  23,  31 ;  i, 
he  says,  *  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  :  16).  Christ  himself  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
nests,  bnt  the  Son  of  Miin  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  and  with  power  (x,  38) ;  by  God  is  made  both  Lord 
head'  (Luke  ix,  58);  or,  'Whosoever  wUl  be  chief    and  Christ  (ii,86),  as  God  hath  glorified  him  (iii,  13), 


among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant ;  oven  as  the  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minis- 
ter, and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  muny'  (Matt,  xx, 
27, 28).     Thus  the  manhood  of  Christ,  rising  far  above 


appointed  him  to  be  Prince  and  Saviour,  the  Judge  of 
the  living  und  the  dead.  Here  everything,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historical  starting-point,  proceeds  from 
the  humiliation  of  Christ ;  but  the  end  at  which  this 


all  ordinary  manhood,  though  freely  coming  down  to '  representation  aims  from  the  first  is,  that  He  is  the 
its  lowest  ranka  with  the  view  to  their  elevation  and  '  Prince  of  Life  (Acts  iii,  15),  whom  the  bonds  of  death 
redemption,  is  already  the  portal  of  his  Godhead."  I  could  not  hold;  who  has  gone  up  into  heaven  (ii,  83 f 
(Schaff,  FtTMn  of  Chritt,  113  sq.).  Christ  also,  in  I  xxiv,  31),  and  is  now  Lord  of  all  (x,  88-42)." 
many  passages,  calls  himself  simply  *^The  Son,"  who  ;  In  the  epistles  of  Peter  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as  in 
stands  to  the  Father  in  relations  so  peculiar  that  he  '  the  Acts,  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  spoken 
never  calls  God  *^  Our  Father,"  as  he  directs  his  follow-  |  of  as  fulfilling  the  0.  T.,  but  the  O.  T.  dispensation  is 
ers  to  do,  but  "My  Father,"  from  whom  he  received  I  made  to  look  to  and  depend  on  Christianity  (1  Pet.  i, 
witnefts  at  the  Transfiguration  as  the  only  and  well-be- 1 10, 11).  **  In  the  prophets  the  trvivfia  Xpiorov  waa 
loved  Son.  Among  the  aeU  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  !  operative ;  it  wrought  in  them  its  own  preparation, 
synoptical  Gospels  (leaving  out  his  miracles),  one  of  i  foretelling  the  grace  in  Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  the 
the  most  significant  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  I  glory  that  should  follow.     In  Christ  are  we  chosen 


be  claims  as  his  attribute  as  the  "  Son  of  Man"  (Matt, 
ix,  2,  6 ;  Luke,  v,  20,  24) ;  and  which  the  Pharisees 


from  eternity  (1  Pet.  i,  2) ;  we  are  eternally  contem- 
plated by  the  Father  as  standing  in  the  sanctification 


considered  blasphemous,  as  well  they  might,  if  Christ  i  of  the  spirit;  as  destined  for  obedience  and  for  purify- 
had  been  simply  man.  In  instituting  the  rite  of  bap- 1  ing,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet.  i,  20). 
tism,  he  puts  his  own  title,  "  Son,"  along  with  that  of  i  As  respects  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Further,  he  as- 1  is  ascril^ed  to  him  true  manhood  (1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1). 
cribes  to  himself  a  power  infinitely  beyond  the  human,  j  Thus  the  epistle  is  as  far  from  Docetism  as  from  £bi- 
and  in  this  respect  puts  himself  on  an  equality  with  |  onitism. 
God  (Luke  x,  22 ;  Matt,  xxviii,  18)  (Dorner,  1.  c).       Jude  places  Christ  along  with  the  Father  in  the  for. 


See  Son  op  Man. 


mula  of  salutation  (ver.  2)  and  in  the  doxology  (ver. 


2.  JbAf»*a  Gospel. — Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  |  24, 25) ;  the  being  kept  in  the  true  and  most  holy  faith 
as  with  regard  to  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  inasmuch  as    (ver.  20)  is  a  being  preserved  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver. 


in  St  John  the  Christological  doctrine-  takes  a  more 
definite,  if  not  more  scientific  form,  and  its  teaching  is 


1, 3)  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  20).     The  persons 
whom  Jude  opposes  are  not  merely  such  as  have  prac- 


not  matter  of  dispute,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  i  tically  swerved  from  the  right  way  (ver.  8,  15) ;  they 
John's  Gospel  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.    '*  It '  are  also  teachers  of  error,  because  they  deny  the  only 


asmbes  to  the  Son  not  merely  a  moral,  but  an  essential 
divinity ;  a  not  merely  economical,  but  an  ontological 
or  metaphysical  relation  to  the  Father.    It  also  teaches 


God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  C'hrist  (ver.  4). 

The  Second  Epistle  ofPett>r  has  n:orc  definitely  to  do 
with  errorists,  especially  the  "heretics"  who  "deny 


the  true  manhood  of  Christ,  and  its  perfect  historical  the  Lord  that  bought  them"  (ii,  1).  To  Christ  belong 
reality ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Son,  with  the  Father  and ,  /ityaXeer'nic  ('» 16),  hoia  Kai  apirif  (i,  .*;);  he  is  the  be- 
the  Holy  Ghost,  complete  the  end  of  creation  in  the  \  loved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  M-ell  pleased  (i,  17); 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God  (John  i,  1.  2,  14,  18  he  is  our  trwrrfp  (i,  1, 11,  etc.),  onr  Lord  (i,  2,  8,  etc.), 
[comp.  xvii,  2];  i,  .32,  34,  51;  iv,  6;  v,  26,  27;  vi,  53;  who  hath  an  everlasting  kingdom  (i,  !2),  and  whose 
viit,  16;  X,  15,  33;  xii,  34;  xiv,  23;  xix,  26,  80;  xx,  ,  exaltation  is  not  taught  in  cunningly  devised  myths, 
17)**  (Dorner,  1.  c. ;  Bloomfield,  Five  Ijectures  on  the  ^  but  is  attested  by  the  prophets  and  eye-witnesses  (i,  16, 
6'ofpe/  iff  St.  John  [1823,  l>mo] ;  Sadler,  Emmanuel,  ch.  18 ;  iii,  2)  (Dorner,  i,  72). 
i,  §  3  [Lond.  1867,  8vo]). 


3.  7'he  Apostles. — (1)  St.  Pau/ gives  his  testimony 


On  the  Christology  of  the  N.  T.,  see,  besides  the 
works  already  cited,  Gess,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chrisii 


Ijoth  as  to  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  his  (Basel,  1856, 8vo);  Sadler,  Emmanuel  (Lond.  1867, 8vo, 
sonship  and  his  Messianic  work,  as  fully  as  St.  John,  '  especially  ch.  1);  SchafT,  ApmtoHc  Churchy  §  148; 
especially  setting  forth  the  purely  Christian  idea  of  Goodwin,  Christ  the  Mediator  (Plymouth,  1819,  8vo); 
the  Messiah  (Kom.  i,  3;  v,  6-10;  vi,  3-10;  ix,  5;  viii,  Hooker,  Erdes.  Polity,  bk.  v,  61 ; 'Waterland's  Works 
3;  1  Cor.  ii,  7 ;  viii,  6 ;  x,  16 ;  xv,  3  8  [comp.  Acts  xxii,  (12  vols.),  vol.  iv ;  Pre  Smith,  First  Liws  rf  TheoU 
8-10] ;  1  Cor.  xv,  47  [1  Cor.  iii,  13  18 ;  2  Cor.  v,  16-  o<7.y,  bk.  ii,  chap,  iv ;  Gurney,  Biblicnl  Notes  Ut  Confirm 
19] ;  Gal.  iv,  4, 5 ;  Eph.  i,  20-28 ;  Phil,  ii,  6  -10 ;  Col.  i,  the  D^y  of  Christ  (Lond.  1880,  8vo),  and  the  writers 
15-17,  etc.;  comp.  Heb.  1,6,10-12).  The  testimony  of  i  generally  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Paul  is  well  stated  by  Sadler,  Emmanuel^  ch.  i,'§  2. '  and  the  Life  of  Christ.  Prof.  Be^'^chlag,  of  Halle, 
See  also  Dorner,  i,  51 .  |  in  his  Christohgie  des  N.  T.  (Berlin,  1866, 8vo),  attempts 

(2)  The  Epistle  ot  James  has  been  called  an  Ebioni-  ^  to  show  that  the  N.  T.  represents  Christ  as  divine,  but 
tiih  Gospel,  as  if  its  Christology  were  of  a  lower  type.  ^  not  as  pre-existent,  or  equal  with  the  Father. 
Bm  James  evidently  presupposes  the  faiths  as  the       II.  CHRISTOLOGY  op  the  Church,     ''^fae  doc- 
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trine  of  the  perBon  and  work  of  Christ  formed  the  main 
topic  of  theological  speculation  and  controversy  in  the 
early  Church,  and  is  again  the  most  prominent  relig- 
ious problem  of  modern  times.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
Person  consists  in  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  which  constitutes  him  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  fallen  race.  This 
has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
in  every  age  it  has  had  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  or 
the  old  enemy  in  ever-varying  phases,  and  to  achieve 
new  triumphs  in  the  refutation  of  error  and  the  vindi- 
x»tion  of  truth.  The  orthodox  Christology  is  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  especially  from  St,  Paul  and 
St.  John  (see  above),  and  has  gradually  been  unfolded 
in  sharp  conflict  with  a  large  number  of  Christological 
heresies,  each  serving  to  elicit  a  clearer  view  of  some 
particular  aspect  either  of  the  divinity  or  of  the  human- 
ity of  Christ,  or  of  the  uniun  of  the  two  natures.  **  The 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  tlie  fulness  of  its  theanthropic 
life  cannot  be  exhaustively  set  forth  by  any  formulas 
of  human  logic.  Even  the  imperfect,  finite  personality 
of  man  has  a  mysterious  background  that  escapes  the 
speculative  comprehension ;  how  much  more,  then,  the 
perfect  personality  of  Christ,  in  which  the  tremendous 
antithesis  of  Creator  and  creature,  infinite  and  finite, 
immutable,  eternal  Being  and  changing  temporal  be- 
coming, are  harmoniousl}''  conjoined!  The  formulas 
of  orthodoxy  can  neither  beget  the  fuith  nor  nourish 
it ;  they  are  not  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  l;ut  a 
standard  for  theological  investigation  and  a  rule  of 
public  teaching"  (Schafi^. 

The  Orthodox  Chriatolof/y  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  evangelical  Protestant  churches. 
It  forms  (like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  closely 
connected  with  it)  one  of  the  fundamental  bonds  of 
union  between  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom.  Yet 
there  have  l>een  some  new  features  brought  out  since 
the  Reformation.  We  subdivide  it  into  (Ecumenical, 
scholastic,  and  evangelical. 

1.  The  OECUMENICAL  or  Catholic  Christology 
was  prepared  in  the  antc-Nicene  age  (see  Bull's  Dt- 
Jenriofidei  NicaenoR)^  and  fully  matured  in  the  Nicene 
and  post-Nicene  age.  1  he  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  the  chief  problem  of  theological 
speculation  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centun%  and  was  settled  by  tlie  four  great  oecumenical 
councils  of  Niciea  (325),  Constantinople  (881),  Ephesus 
(431),  and  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  two  were  main- 
ly concerned  with  the  assertion  of  the  strict  divinity  of 
Christ  against  its  partial  denial  by  Arianism  and  Semi- 
Arianism.  The  last  two  set  forth  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  of  the  one  person  against 
the  opposite  extremes  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutychian- 
ism.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  more 
negative,  a  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  gave  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the 
positive  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  and  summed  up 
the  final  result  of  those  deep,  earnest,  and  violent  Trin- 
itarian and  Christological  controversies  which  liad  agi- 
tated the  Church  so  long. 

The  Christological  symbol  of  the  Chalcedonian  or 
fourth  cBcumenical  Synod  of  451  ranks  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  has 
not  been  superseded  to  this  day.  *'It  does  not  as- 
pire to  comprehend  the  Christological  myster}',  but 
contents  itself  with  setting  forth  the  facts  and  estab- 
lishing the  boundaries  of  orthodox  doctrine.  It  does 
not  mean  to  preclude  further  theological  discussion,  but 
to  guard  against  such  erroneous  conceptions  as  would 
mutilate  either  the  divine  or  the  human  in  Christ,  or 
would  place  the  two  in  a  false  relation.  It  is  a  light- 
bouse  to  point  out  to  the  ship  of  Christological  specu- 
lation the  channel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  save  it  from  stranding  upon  the  reefs  of  Nestorian 
Hyophysitism,  or  of  Eutychian  Monophysitism.  As 
tho  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  be- 


tween Tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  so  the  Chalcedonlaii 
formula  strikes  the  true  mean  between  Nestorianism 
and  Eutychianism.  But  it  contents  itself  with  setting 
forth,  in  clear  outlines,  the  final  ruuU  of  the  thean- 
thropic process  of  incarnation,  leaving  the  study  of  the 
process  itself  to  scientific  theology"  (SchaiT). 
The  Chalcedonian  symbol  is  as  foUows : 

^^  FolloiriDg  the  holy  fathers,  we  unanimoualy  teach  one  and 
the  same  Son,  our  L.ord  Jesus  Christ,  complete  a«  to  hin  God- 
head and  complete  as  to  hlo  manhood,  truly  God  and  truly 
mnn,  of  a  rettaonable  soul  and  humHU  flesh  subeieting :  oon- 
■ubKtantial  with  tho  Father  as  to  hb  Godhead,  and  conxob- 
Kianttal  also  with  as  as  to  his  manhood ;  like  unto  us  In  all 
thingK,  yet  without  sin ;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
tlier  before  all  worlds,  but  as  to  his  manhood.  In  thwe  last 
days  bora,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God;  one  and  the  same  Christ;  800, 
lArd,  Only.begotten,  known  in  (q/)hco  natvrrs  ikv  hvo  p¥ot* 
aiy,  in  duabtut  naturu,  or,  with  the  present  Greek  text,  in  dvo 
^MTCMv,  qf  two  natures,  which  signifies  essentially  the  same 
thing],  witJiout  oon/uaion  {ucvjxurtK)^  ththout  eontermon 
(uTp««TtK),  vithotU  severance  {a&tatofrm)^  and  witkinU  dtet. 
ston  (uxMpiiTTwc) ,'  the  distinction  of  the  natures  being  in  no 
wise  abolished  by  their  union,  but  the  pecnilarity  of  each  na- 
ture being  maintained,  and  both  concurring  tn  one  perwo 
and  hypostasis.  We  confess  not  a  Son  divided  and  sun- 
dered into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  and  Only- 
begotten,  and  God-Ixigos,  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  eveu  as  the 
prophets  had  before  proclaimed  concerning  him,  and  he  him- 
self hiith  taught  us,  and  the  symbol  of  the  fathers  hath  hand- 
ed down  to  ns."     i>ee  CoALOEixnf. 

The  same  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  a  more  condensed 
form  in  the  second  part  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  originated  probably  in  the  school  of  Au- 
gustine during  the  fifth  century,  and  is  the  third  of 
the  GBCumenical  symbols : 

^^  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that 
we  believe  also  rightly  in  the  Incarnation  of  onr  Lord  Jemtn 
Christ.  Now  the  right  fnlih  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess 
that  oor  Lord  Je<>u8  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  Is  God  and  man ; 
God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
worlds ;  and  man,  of  the  Hnhntance  of  Ids  mother,  bom  tn  the 
'world.  1  erfect  God ;  periect  man,  of  a  reasonable  eonl  and 
human  Henh  subsisting.  Kqual  to  the  Father  as  touching  his 
Godhead ;  inferior  to  the  Fathi-r  as  touching  his  manhood. 
And  although  he  is  God  and  man,  yet  he  Is  not  two,  but  «io 
Christ  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  bnt 
by  aMmmption  of  the  manhood  into  God.  One  altrgether* 
not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  perse  n.  For 
as  the  r<  asonable  sotil  and  flesh  Is  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
is  one  Clirist,  who  sufiefed  for  our  salvation,"  etc. 

(For  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  this  OBcnmenical  or 
Catholic  Christolog}',  see  Shedd's  History  qfCArittiam 
Doctrine,  i,  899  sq. ;  Schaff's  Church  History^  iii,  747- 
762,  and  the  respective  sections  of  the  works  of  Baur, 
Domer,  and  others  quoted  below.) 

2.  The  Scholastic  ChriEtology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  represented  mainly  by  Anselm  (the  author  of  Oar 
Deus  homOf  with  his  epoch-making  theory  of  the  ato»e» 
ment ;  see  Anselm),  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  confined  itself,  as  regards  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  a  dialectical  analysis  and  defense  of  the 
old  Catholic  dogma,  with  some  unfruitful  speculationa 
on  minor  points,  especially  on  the  abstract  question 
whether  Chnst  would  have  become  incarnate  if  the 
Fall  bad  not  taken  place.  Thomas  Aquinas  decided 
for  the  former,  as  the  safer  formula  (si  hcnut  nompec-' 
cosset ,  DcfiS  incamatus  nonfwssct^ ;  Buprecbt  of  Deutz, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Alexander  Hales  for  the  other  view. 
This  question  has  recently  been  taken  up  again  and 
ably  discussed  by  J.  MUller  against,  Do  ner  and  Lieb- 
ner  for,  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation  without  a  Fall. 
See  Brit,  and  For,  Evang.  Bevieic^  Jan.  1861,  art.  iv. 

3.  The  Protestant  or  Evangelical  Christology. 
The  churches  of  the  Reformation,  both  Lutheran  and 
Kefnrmed  or  Calvinistic,  adopted  in  their  confessions 
of  faith,  either  in  form  or  in  substance,  the  three  oecn- 
menical  Creeds  (the  Apostles*,  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian),  and  with  them  the  ancient  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  tho  Trinity  and  Christ's  divine-human  chamc- 
ter  and  work,  which  doctrine  is,  in  fiict,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  those  symbols.  We  quote  Arom  the  prin* 
cipal  Protestant  confessions : 

The  AugAurq  Conftssion  of  the  Lntheran  Chut^ 
Art.  in.     DeFUioDei: 
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^^lUm  doeenty  quod  Verhwm^  hoe  ettt  FiHus  D^U  a«timp- 
9erU  Intnumam  naturctm  in  uUro  beata  MaricB  virginiB^  tU 
gint  dtup  iMtfuro,  dtivina  et  humawL,  in  unitate  permma  in- 
mparabibUr  conhmelae^  untM  Chriatusy  vere  Deus^  et  vere 
Aomo,  natu$  ex  Yirgint  Maria,  vere  p  erne,  eruei/bnu,  nu>r- 
tuus  et  sQmttiM,  ut  tveoncUiaret  nobitt  Patrem,  et  hoMtia  ettaet 
mm  tantmn  pro  e^dpa  oriainLe^  md  etirnn  pro  ommbiM  aetu- 
aWnu  kominum  peeeatie. 

The  Thirt^mne  Articki  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Art.  II.  Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  which  was  made 
▼ery  man : 

*•*•  The  Son,  vhieh  la  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  tnm 
ererbwting  of  the  Father,  the  veiy  and  eternal  God,  and  of 
one  aabfltanoe  vrith  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the 
vomb  of  the  blened  Virgin,  of  her  subetanee :  to  that  two 
vhde  and  perfect  natura*,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be  di- 
vided, whereof  is  one  Chri«t,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who 
truly  sofliered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  baried,  to  reconcile 
hte  Father  to  ns,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  bat  also  for  actual  pins  of  men." 

The  Wetimifuter  ConfestUm,  which  gives  the  clear- 
eat  and  strongest  expression  to  the  faith  of  the  strictly 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  churches,  thus  states  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person  in  ch.  viii,  §  2: 

**Tlie  Son  of  God,  tlie  second  ptenon  in  the  Trinity,  being 
very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  and  equal  with  the 
Father,  did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties  and  com- 
mon infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin,  b.  ing  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Vlrghi  Mary,  of  her  sub- 
etanee: so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the 
Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably  Joined  t(«L'ther 
In  one  perKn,  without  conversion,  composition,  or  conmsion. 
Which  person  is  very  God  and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ,  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.*' 

The  2d  Article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  except 
that  the  words  **  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Fa- 
ther/^ and  *'of  her  substance,"  are  omitted  (probably 
hj  ^rpographical  error). 

On  this  general  basis  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christol- 
ogy,  and  following  the  indications  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
cbnrcha  have  built  some  additional  views  or  devel- 
oped new  aspects  of  Christ's  person.  Protestantism 
cannot  consistently  adopt  any  doctrinal  or  disciplinary 
decisions  of  the  Church  as  strictly  infallible  and  as  an 
absolute  ,/Ena/^,  but  simply  with  the  reservation  of  the 
right  of  further  research,  and  with  the  understanding 
of  a  constant  progress  in  theolo  ly — not,  indeed,  of  a 
progreas  beyond  Christ  and  the  Bible,  but  in  the  ever- 
deepening  apprehension  and  subjective  appropriation 
of  Christ  and  his  infallible  word.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  Christology  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  that  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  which 
•fleets  the  whole  sj'siem.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  former  has  a  leaning  towards  the  Eutycb- 
ian  conftision  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  Nestorian  separation ;  yet  both  distinctly 
diaown  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.  (On 
the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Christology,  compare  especially  the  very  able  and 
acnte  treatise  of  Schneckenburger,  Die  orthndoxe  Lekre 
rom  dappeiten  Stande  Chritii  nach  btiherischer  und  re- 
/brm'rter  Fassimg  [Pforzheim,  2d  ed.  1861];  also  his 
Ver^dehnKie  DarateUung  d,  UuherUehen  u.  reformirUn 
JjeMrbegHffk,  edited  by  Guder  [Stuttgart,  1855].)  The 
progreas  made  in  Christology  since  the  Reformation 
within  the  limits  of  the  Chalcedonian  ortlx>doxy,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  in  conflict  with  it,  relates  to  the  com- 
mtinion  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  the  states  and  the 
offices  of  Christ. 

{a)  The  doctrine  of  the  commumoaiio  idHomatHMy  the 
eommnnication  of  attributes  or  properties  of  one  na- 
tnre  to  the  other  or  to  the  whole  person.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  found  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
John  of  Damascus ;  but  it  has  been  much  more  fully 
dofeloped^  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  interest  of 
her  peculiar  tenet  of  the  ubiqnity  of  Christ's  hody,  in 
order  to  support  Lnther's  eucharistic  theory  of  consub- 
stantiation  so  called.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Fomw- 
la  ComeordM,  hut  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Re- 


formed or  Calvinistic  churches.  The  Lutheran  divines 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  the  communicaHo  idiomaihim, 
which  is  derived  ftx)m  the  commumo  naturamm :  (1)  ge- 
nus idiomcUicum  (or  i^ioirou^rivov),  whereby  the  prop- 
erties of  one  nature  are  transferred  and  applied  to  the 
whole  person  (Rom.  i,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1) ;  (2)  ge- 
mnu  cg^oUlamatiatm  (roivoTrociiriicov),  whereby  the  dnO' 
riXMrftara,  L  e.  the  redemptory  functions  and  actions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  person  are  predicated  only 
of  one  or  the  other  nature  (1  Tim.  ii,  5  sq. ;  Heb.  i,  2 
sq.);  (S)gemu  auckematicum  (at>xf7/«>ruccv)  or  majeg- 
tatiaim^  whereby  the  human  nature  is  clothed  and 
magnified  by  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (John 
iii,  18 ;  v,  27 ;  Matt,  xxvui,  18,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  6 ;  Phil, 
ii,  10).  Under  this  head  the  Lutheran  Church  claims 
a  certain  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  for  the  body  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  of  its  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature ;  yet  she  makes  this  ubiquity  dependent 
on  the  will  of  Christ,  who  can  be  present  with  his 
whole  person  wherever  he  pleases  to  be  or  has  prom- 
ised to  be.  But  for  this  yery  reason  the  Reformed 
divines  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  oommitmcoA'o 
idiamaium,  and  pronounce  the  propo§Uumei  idiomaiiaB 
to  be  mere  figures  of  speech  (aAXot<tMric»  a  rhetorical 
exchange  of  one  part  for  another).  See  CoMMimiCA- 
Tio  Idiomatum. 

(5)  The  doctrine  of  a  twofold  wtaU  of  Christ— the 
state  of  humiliaiion  and  the  state  of  exaltaium.  This 
is  based  upon  Phil,  ii,  5-9,  and  is  no  doubt  substan- 
tially true.  The  tUitug  exinamHonis  (htnUiiatumie) 
embraces  the  supernatural  conception,  birth,  circum- 
cision, education,  earthly  life,  passion,  death,  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ ;  the  gtattu  exaUationia  includes  the  resnr* 
rection,  ascension,  and  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  As  to  the  descent  into  hell,  or  Hades  rather, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  differ  accord- 
ing to  their  different  conceptions  of  this  difiicult  article 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Lutheran  Confessions,  re- 
garding it  as  a  triumph  over  hell,  make  the  descentua 
admferoa  the  first  stage  of  the  $tatu$  ezaUaiioaUj  while 
the  Reformed  Confessions  view  it  as  the  last  stage  of 
the  $tatu$  exmcmUioHU,  It  is  properly  the  turning- 
point  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  and  thus  belongs 
to  both.  The  Xntheran  Creed,  moreover,  refers  the 
two  states  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  regard- 
ing the  divine  as  not  susceptible  of  any  humiliation 
or  exaltation.  The  Reformed  symbols  refer  them  to 
both  natures,  so  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  in  a 
state  of  hnmiliation  as  compared  with  its  fhture  exal- 
tation, and  his  divine  nature  was  in  the  state  of  humil- 
iation as  to  its  external  manifesUtion  (ixUione  occulta- 
tioma).  With  them  the  incarnation  itself  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state  of  humiliation,  while  the  Lutheran 
symbols  exclude  the  incarnation  from  the  hnmiliation. 
Between  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Tabingen  and  Gies- 
sen  there  was  a  controversy  in  the  17th  century  about 
the  question  whether  Christ  in  the  state  of  humilia* 
tion  entirely  abstained  Arom  the  use  of  his  divine  at- 
tributes (rf  vai^tc),  or  whether  he  used  them  secretly 
(icpinl/ig).  The  divines  of  Giessen  defended  the  former, 
those  of  Tabingen  the  latter  view.  Both  schools  were 
agreed  as  to  the  possession  (cr^cric),  and  differed  only 
as  to  the  use  (xp^<^^)i  of  ^he  divine  attributes.  This 
controversy  has  been  renewed,  in  a  modified  form, 
among  recent  German  divines.     See  Kekosis. 

(c)  The  threefold  office  of  Christ.  (1)  The  prrphet- 
ical  office  (mimtfs,  or  officium  propheticum)  includes 
teaching  and  the  miracles  of  Christ.  (2)  The  prieOlg 
office  (mtfiHM  eacerdffiale)  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  death  on  the 
cross,  and  in  the  continued  intercession  of  the  exalted 
Saviour  for  his  people  (redemptio  et  kUercessio  $acer- 
dotalU).  (3)  The  h'nglg  office  (mumu  regittm)^  where- 
by Christ  founded  his  kingdom,  defends  his  Church 
against  all  enemies,  and  rules  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  old  divines  distinguish  between  the 
reign  of  nature  (regnum  naturca  sive  potetUitB)^  which 
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embraces  all  things ;  the  refgn  of  graca  (rcgnum  grcb- 
iia\  which  relates  to  the  church  militant  on  earth ; 
and  the  reign  of  glory  (regnam  gtoria)^  which  belongs 
to  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

4.  Modem  Christological  speculations.  Upon  the 
-whole,  the  orthodox  doctrine  has  laid  the  main  stress 
upon  the  divine  element  in  Christ,  and  left  the  human 
element  more  or  less  out  of  sight,  without  ever  deny- 
ing it.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  developed  the 
human  element  to  the  exclusion  and  denial  of  the  di- 
vine. When  evangelical  theology  revived  after  the 
reign  of  Rationalism  in  German}',  it  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements,  and  so  to  reconstruct  the  old 
Christology  as  to  set  forth  the  sinless,  yet  truly  human 
character  of  Christ  fh>m  his  infancy  to  full  maturity, 
without  prejudice  to  his  deity.  Scbleiermacher  open- 
ed a  new  era  of  Christological  speculation,  but,  forsak- 
ing the  Chalcedonian  basis  of  two  natures  in  one  per- 
son, he  discarded  the  proper  idea  of  the  incarnation 
as  the  union  of  the  eternal  personal  Logos  with  human 
nature,  and,  after  all,  presented  Christ  merely  as  a 
perfect  model  man  without  sin,  in  whom  God  dwelt 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  he  did  in  no  other  man  before 
or  since.  This  indwelling  of  Grod  is  with  him  only  a 
principle,  a  power  of  life,  and  not  the  second  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Schleiermacher's  view  of  the 
Trinity  is  essentially  Sabellian.  From  him  and  from 
HegeVs  philosophy  proceeded  two  opposite  currents 
of  Christological  speculation — a  hOmanitarian,  nega- 
tive and  infidel,  culminating  in  Strauss  and  Renan 
(see  below,  under  the  second  division,  No.  15),  and  an 
evangelical,  positive  and  in  the  main  orthodox,  which 
labors  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
God-Man  with  the  demands  and  forms  of  modern 
thought.  The  principal  evangelical  writers  on  the 
Christological  problem,  under  its  latest  phases,  are 
Domer,  Lange,  Goeschel,  Liebner,  Martensen,Thoma- 
sius,  Gess,  Kahnis,  Ebrard.  Some  of  these,  especial- 
ly Thomasius,  Gess,  and  Godet  (Commentary  on  John), 
have  strained  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  kenosis^  the  self- 
limitation,  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos,  fur  beyond 
former  conceptions,  even  to  a  partial  or  entire  self- 
emptying  of  the  divine  essence  and  suspension  of  the 
inner  Trinitarian  process  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ,  while  others  restrict  the  henosit  to  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  existence  or  divine  dignity 
and  glory.  Domer  opposes  these  modern  Kenotics  or 
KenoMSts  {Kenotihfr)  as  a  new  sect  of  Theopaschites 
and  Patripassians,  and  he  assumes  a  gradual  ethical 
and  vital  unification  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  and  the 
human  nature,  by  a  condescension  of  the  former  and 
an  elevation  of  the  latter.  This  view  leaves  room  for 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  but  makes 
the  incarnation  itself  a  process  of  growth  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  resurrection,  or  at  least  till  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

These  modern  inquiries,  however,  earnest,  profound, 
and  valuable  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  led  to  definite 
and  generally-accepted  results.  English  and  Amer- 
ican theolog}"^  have  not  been  affected  by  them  to  any 
considerable  extent ;  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  able  though  in- 
complete Hittory  of  Christian  Doctrine^  even  ignores 
them  altogether,  and  pronounces  the  Chalcedonian 
8}nnbols  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Christological  knowledge, 
*^  beyond  which  it  is  probable  the  human  mind  is  un- 
able to  go  in  the  endeavor  to  unfold  the  mysterj'  of 
Christ's  complete  person"  (i,  403).  But  there  certainly 
have  l)een  very  important  advances  made  within  the 
last  thir^  years  in  the  critical  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  manifold  exhibition  of  his  perfect 
humanity,  which  itself  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  his 
divinity.  (For  a  review  of  the  recent  Christological 
speculations,  see  Dorner,  in  his  large  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Christology,  ii,  1260  sq.,  Engl,  trans.,  div.  2d, 
iii,  100  sq.,  and  in  several  dissertations  upon  the  im- 
mutability of  God  in  the  JahrbUcher  fur  Deutsche  The- 
oloffiey  1866  and  1858;  also  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Das 


Dofffna  vom  GoUmensehen^  mit  Besiehunff  avfdte  neuesten 
Ldeunffsversuche  der  Gegensatze  [Leipzig,  1865].) 

III.  CHRISTOLOGICAL  HERESIES.  The  nu- 
merous  Christological  errors  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  as  they  relate  either  to  the  divine  or 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  to  the  onion  of  the 
two.  Ebionism,  Socinianism,  and  Rationalism,  in  its 
various  shapes,  deny,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  Gnosticism,  Manichseism,  Apollina- 
rianism,  deny,  more  or  less,  his  real  humanity ;  wbUej 
Nestorianism,  Eut^'chianism,  Monophysitism,  and  Mo- 
notheletism  admit  the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ, 
but  place  them  in  a  false  relation  to  each  other.  We 
present  them  here  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Ebionism  (see  that  article),  the  earliest  Christian 
heresy,  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  looked  upon  Chris- 
tianity merely  as  a  perfected  Judaism,  upon  the  Gos- 
pel as  a  new  law,  and  upon  Christ  as  a  second  Moses. 
Origen  derived  the  name  of  the  sect  from  the  poverty 
of  their  doctrine  of  Christ  Oi*^2X,  poof) ;  but  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  genuine  followers  of  the  poor 
Christ.  They  held  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  supreme  law- 
giver of  the  Church ;  yet  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  and  that  his  death  had  no  atoning  effi- 
cac3%  With  this  were  closely  connected  other  here- 
sies. The  pteudo-Clemfntifie  Ilomilus  (see  Clemen- 
tines) differ  from  the  ordinary  Ebionism  by  peculiar 
speculative  and  semi-Gnostic  ideas,  and  teach  that 
Christ  was  the  last  and  highest  representative  of  the 
primitive  religion  which  appeared  in  the  seven  [ullars 
of  the  world,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Christ.  These  are,  in  reality,  only 
different  incarnations  of  the  same  Adam,  or  primitive 
man,  the  true  prophet  of  God.  Christianity  and  Mo- 
saism  are  identical,  and  l)oth  coincide  with  the  religion 
of  Adam.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moses  or  Christ 
is  all  the  same,  provided  he  blaspheme  neither.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  advance  only  in  extending  this  primitive 
religion  to  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Schliemann,  Die  Ctem" 
eiUinen  und  der  EhvmUismus^  1844,  p.  862-552). 

2.  Gnosticism,  which  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (see  article),  varied  in  its  Christology  according  to 
its  numerous  schools  of  Cerintlms,  Bafilides,  Valentine, 
Marcion,  etc.,  and  generally  dealt  more  in  vague  no- 
tions and  speculative  fancies  than  in  solid,  clearly-de- 
fined  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  its  Christoloj^ 
was  a  radical  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
and  therefore  anti-Christian,  according  to  the  criterion 
of  John  (1  John  iv,  8),  although  from  a  view  the  very 
opposite  of  Ebionism.  While  the  latter  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  Gnosticism  was  docelistie  (hence  Do- 
cetism)^  i.  e.  it  denied  the  realness  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  and  resolved  it  into  an  empty  show  and  decep- 
tive appearance  {SoKrjffiC,  ^avTa<Tfin\  or  a  transient 
vision,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  M3'thologi\ 
The  real  Clirist,  or  Saviour,  is  one  of  the  asons  or  di- 
vine powers,  which  either  assumed  this  spectral  form 
of  humanity,  or  united  himself  temporarily,  at  the  bap- 
tism in  Jordan,  with  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
forsake  him  again  at  the  passion.  But  he  entered  into 
no  real  contact  with  a  human  body  which,  as  a  part 
of  matter  (v\tj),  was  re^^arded  as  essentially  evil  and 
antagonistic  to  God ;  he  was  not  actually  bom,  he  did 
not  suffer  and  die,  nor  rise  again.  He  appeared  like  a 
meteor  from  the  sky,  to  disappear  again.  Reduced  to 
a  modem  philosophical  conception,  the  Gnostic  Christ 
is,  in  the  end,  nothing  more  than  the  ideal  spirit  of 
man  himself,  the  ChriH  of  Strauss  and  modem  pan- 
theism. Yalentinus,  the  most  ingenious  among  tiie 
Gnosti<»,  distinguished  the  dvw  Xpttrrog,  or  heavenly 
Christ ;  the  owTTjpy  or  Jesus ;  and  the  jcuroi  XpicrroCv 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  passed  through  the  body  of 
Mary  as  water  through  a  pipe,  and  was  cracified  by 
the  Jews,  although,  having  no  material  body,  he  did 
not  actually  suffer.     With  him  Soter,  the  proper  le- 
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deemsr,  nnited  himself  at  the  baptuin  in  Jordan,  to 
announce  his  divine  gnosis  on  earth,  and  lead  spiritual 
perfions  to  ptf  fection. 

3w  The  Mamich.«an  system,  'which  we  know  best 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  (who  himself  be- 
longed to  the  sect  for  nine  years,  and  was  thereby  bet- 
ter able  to  refute  it),  was  essentially  Gnostic  and  Do- 
cetistic,  and  by  its  perverted  view  of  body  and  matter 
OS  essentially  evil,  wholly  excluded  the  idea  of  an  in- 
carnation of  God.  The  Manich»ans  held  that  the 
apostles  corrupted  and  falsified  the  real  teachings  of 
Christ,  bnt  that  Mant,  the  promised  Paraclete,  has  re- 
stored them.  Traces  of  the  Manichasan  heresy  run 
through  a  number  of  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Ante-Nicene  Unitabianism,  or  Monarchian- 
ifiM. — ^The  Antitrinitarians  of  the  third  century*  roust 
be  divided  uito  two  distinct  classes :  (a)  The  rational' 
igiic  or  dynamic  Monarchians  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (^vvafiic),  al- 
though they  generally  admitted  his  supernatural  gen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these  belong  the  Alo- 
oiAXs,  Theodotus  and  the  Theodotians,  Artemon 
and  the  Artemonites,  and  Paul  of  Samosata.  (See 
tbe  several  srticles.)  (6)  The  Patripoidans  (so  called 
Arst  by  Tertullian)  held,  in  connection  with  their  idea 
of  the  divine  uni^  or  monarchy,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  sacrificed  his  independent 
personality  to  the  divinity,  and  mer^^  it  into  the  es- 
aenoe  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  Father  was  asserted  to 
have  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  which  is  absurd. 
This  school  was  represented  by  Praxeas,  Nobtus, 
Callxstits  (Pope  Callixtus  I),  Bertllds  of  Bostra, 
and,  in  connection  with  a  very  original  and  ingenious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Sabbllius,  all  of  the  third 
century.  (See  the  separate  articles  on  these  heretics, 
and  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Doctrine  histories  of 
MQnscher,  Hagenbach,  Neander,  Baur,  Becic,  etc.) 

5.  Arianism,  so  called  after  Arius,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria  (f  386),  shook  the  Church  to  its  very  base 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  call- 
ed forth  the  first  two  oecumenical  councils,  viz.  Nicsea, 
825,  and  Constantinople,  881.  Its  doctrine  was,  that 
Christ  is  a  middle  beiui;  between  God  and  man,  a  sort 
of  demi-^od,  who  preexisted  before  this  world,  and 
who  created  this  world,  yet  was  himself  created  out  of 
nothing,  the  first  creature  of  God,  and  consequently 
of  a  diflferent  essence  (jrcpo-ovcrioc),  and  not  eternal 
(cri(rf<a  l^  ovk  avrufv,  ijy  irorc  OTt  oifK  ijv).  Against 
this  view  the  Nicene  Creed  asserts  that  Christ  is  **Grod 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  (ufio^vmo^) 
with  the  Father.*'  (On  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  Arianism  and  its  literature,  comp.  the  articles 
ARfANisx  in  vol.  i,  p.  388-398;  Atiiakasius,  i,  505- 
508;  also  Schars  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii, 
61ft-670.) 

6.  Semi-Arianism  is  an  inconsistent  middle  doc- 
trine between  the  Arian  heresv  and  the  Athanasian  or 
Kicene  orthodoxv.  It  asserts  the  similaritv  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  (oftoi-ovoia — a  very  elastic  term),  in  op- 
position to  the  Nicene  co-equality  (u/io-oi;<ria)  and  the 
Arian  difference  of  substance  {tTipo-ovma),  It  was 
a  strong  political  church  party,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
stantins  (t861),  and- was  led  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  but  it  disappeared  before  the  second  oecu- 
menical council  in  881,  which  marked  the  final  down- 
fill  of  Arianism  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, while  it  continued  to  linger,  without  vitality, 
amon;?  the  barbarians  till  the  seventh  century. 

7.  ApoLLncARiAXiSM  is  a  partial  denial  of  the  hu- 
manity, as  Arianism  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Apolli- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea(died  al>out  890), 
otherwise  orthodox,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  ascribed  to  Christ  a  human  body  (otofid) 
and  a  human  (animal)  soul  (ift/x^  aXoyn^),  but  not  a 
hnman  spirit  or  reason  if/vxn  Xoyunjy  anima  rationalis, 
yovfy  xytvfta);  patting  the  divine  Logos  in  the  place 


of  the  human  reason.  He  wished  to  secure  a  true  in* 
carnation  and  vital  unity  of  the  eternal  Word  with  the 
human  nature,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constituent  in  man,  and  thus  he  reached,  instead 
of  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  ^tdv^punro^y  only  the  idea 
of  a  ^eoc  ffapKo^opoQ  (the  ver>'  opposite  of  Uie  Nesto- 
rian  dv^puTTo^  d«o0«)poc)*  This  heresy  was  condemn- 
ed by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  862.  (For  particulars, 
see  art.  Apollxnaris,  vol.  i,  p.  296, 297 ;  and  Schaff, 
(Mrch  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  708-714.) 

8.  Nestorianism,  from  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  in  exile  about  A.D.  440,  had  its 
roots  in  the  Antiochian  school  of  theology,  of  which 
Nestorius  was  a  pupil,  and  agitated  the  Church  with 
great  violence  from  4*28-451.  Nestorius  believed  that 
Christ  was  fully  God  and  fully  man,  but  he  put  the 
two  natures  only  into  an  external  mechanical  relation 
to  each  other  (avvd<pua,  affinity,  intercourse,  attach- 
ment, as  distinct  from  evuioti,  true  interior  union). 
He  pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  unity  of  the  person.  Hence  he  took  great 
offence  at  the  term  Mother  of  God  (^ioroKo^^  DeiparcL, 
Maier  Dei),  which  then  be^an  to  be  applied  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  lias  since  passed  into  the  devotional  and 
theological  vocabulary'  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 
He  denounced  the  term  as  heathenish,  absurd,  and 
blasphemous,  since  the  eternal  Godhead  could  not  he 
bom  in  any  sense  whatever.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  in  which  the  violent  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  took  the  most  prominent  part,  as  the  cham* 
pion  of  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  real  incarnation,  although' with  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Monophysitism.  See  art. 
Cyril  op  Alexandria.  Nestorius  was  condemned 
by  the  third  cecumenical  council,  held  at  Ephesus  in 
481,  and  deposed  from  the  sacerdotal  office ;  but  his 
name  and  doctrine  are  perpetuated  to  this  da}'  in  the 
sect  of  the  Nestorians.  (See  the  articles  Nestorius 
and  Nestorians,  and  the  literature  below.) 

9.  EcTYCHiAXiSM,  SO  Called  from  Eut^'ches  (q.  v.), 
an  aged  presbyter  and  archimandrite  of  Constantinople 
(died  soon  after  451),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Nes- 
torianism,  and  presents  the  consistent  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  as  opposed  to  the 
Antiochian.  Eutvches  likewise  held  Christ  to  be  the 
God-man  as  well  as  Nestorius,  but  he  pressed  the 
unity  of  person  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction  of 
the  two  natures.  He  denied  that  two  natures  could 
be  spoken  of  after  the  incarnation.  The  human  na- 
ture was  absorl>ed  in  the  divine  by  th;it  act,  or  deified 
b}'  the  personal  Ix>gos,  so  that  evon  his  body  was  un- 
like ours,  of  a  heavenly  character  and  substance  (a 
outfjia  av^pufirov,  but  not  a  outfia  av^p<inrivov).  Hence 
it  was  proper  to  say,  God  is  bom,  God  suffered,  God 
was  crucified  and  died.  The  strongest  opponent  of 
this  view  was  Theodoret,  the  well-known  Church  his- 
torian, a  friend  of  Nestorius.  At  first  Eutychianism 
triumphed  at  tho  Robber  Synod,  so  called,  which  was 
held  at  Ephesus  A.D.  449,  under  the  lead  of  the  vio- 
lent patriarch  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria,  who  inherited 
all  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  hb  pred- 
ecessor Cvril.  But  the  fourth  oecumenical  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon  (near  Constantinople)  A.D.  451,  re- 
versed this  decision,  condemned  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine as  heresy,  and  set  forth  in  clear  and  precise  terms 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  pcurson  of  Christ,  main- 
taining with  equal  decision  tlie  distinction  of  natures 
against  Eutyches,  and  the  unity  of  person  against  Nes- 
torius. (See  sub.  1, 1.  above.)  In  this  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  Leo  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  an  impor- 
tant share,  and  his  dogmatic  letter  to  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople was  made  the  basis  of  the  synodical  deci- 
sion. 

10.  MoNornTsmsM  is  only  a  modification  and  con- 
tinuation of  Eutychianism.  As  the  term  indicates,  the 
Monophysites,  although  they  rejected  the  Eutychian 
notion  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  into  the 
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diTine,  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  but 
one  nature  in  Christ.  They  conceded,  indeed,  a  com- 
posite nature  (jtia  ^voit  trvv^frog  or  /ii'a  ^imtg  Sirr^')^ 
but  not  two  natures.  They  assumed  a  diversity  of 
qualities  without  corresponding  substances,  and  made 
the  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of  the  immu- 
table divine  substance.  Their  liturgical  shibboleth 
was,  God  hat  been  crucified^  which  they  introduced  into 
the  trisagion  (ayioy  6  ^iu^,  uyioQ  itrxvooq^  iiyioi;  a^a- 
varoQy  6  oravpo^tiQ  6i  yfia^t  IXitjoov  ly/ua^- — an  exten- 
sion of  the  seraphic  ascription,  Isa.  vi,  3).  Hence 
they  were  also  called  Theopaschitbs  (6f  o7ra<rxTrai). 
The  Monophysite  controversies  commenced  soon  alter 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  fkiled  to  pacify  the 
Church,  and  convulsed  the  East,  from  patriarchs  and 
emperors  down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  detailed  histoiy  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  8|)ecial  article.  The  fifth  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  553,  which  was  to  end 
these  violent  strifes,  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Anttochian  (Ne^torian  and  semi-Nestorian)  theol- 
ogy, and  a  partial  victory  of  the  Alexandrian  Monoph- 
ysitism,  as  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  sym- 
bol of  Chalcedon.  Notwithstanding  this  concession, 
the  Monophysites,  like  tlieir  antipodes,  the  Nestorians, 
continued  as  separate  sects  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church.  They  are  divided  into  sep- 
arate branches,  the  Jacobitei  in  Syria,  the  Copts  in 
£g3rpt,  the  Abyssiniang,  the  ArmemanSj  and  the  Ma- 
ronites,     (See  the  respective  articles.) 

11.  The  MoNOTHELiTE  controversy  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  and 
relates  to  the  question  whether  Christ  had  but  one  will 
(BiXrifta)  or  two,  a  divine  and  a  human.  Nestorian- 
ism,  of  course,  required  two  wills  as  a  complement  of 
two  natures,  while  the  Monophysites  taught  but  one 
will.  The  emperor  Heraclius  proposed  a  compromise 
formula — one  divine  human  energy  (jiia  dtavSptin^  iv 
ipyeta')f  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  West.  The  sixth 
oecumenical  council  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  set- 
tled the  dispute  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
harmoniously  oo-operating,  the  human  will  following 
the  divine  {dvo  ^vtrucd  ^iXtiftoTa,  o^x  vtrtvavria,  aXX' 
fTTOftiVov  t6  Av^putirivov  ai/rov  ^iXrifia  Koi  virorao- 
oofitvov).  Thus  Monotheletism  was  condemned,  but 
was  adhered  to  liy  the  Msronites  on  Mount  Lebanon 
till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Monophysites  (q. 
V.)  are  all  Monothelites  (q.  v.). 

12.  The  Adoptian  controversy  arose  in  Spain  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  Christ,  according  to  his  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature  (naturaliter\  or 
only  by  adoption  (nuncufHiHve).  The  latter  doctrine 
was  condemned  as  heretical  in  a  synod  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  794.  (See  article  Apoptiamsts,  vol.  i, 
76,  and  Elipandcs  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  Urgol.) 

13.  SociNiANiSM,  a  system  of  ultra  and  pseudo  Prot- 
estantism, founded  by  L&lius  Socinus  (died  1562)  and 
his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus  (died  1604),  returned  al- 
most to  the  poor  and  meagre  Christology  of  the  Ehi- 
onites  and  Nazarenes,  and  added  to  it  the  heathenish 
notion  of  an  apotheosis  of  Christ  after  his  death.  It 
teaches  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  supematnrally 
conceived,  was  a  mere  man,  but  favored  by  God  with 
extraordinary  revelations,  elevated  to  heaven,  deified 
in  reward  of  his  holy  life,  and  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  which  he  founded.  It  substi- 
tutes for  an  incarnate  divinity  a  created  and  delegated 
divinitv.  Invocation  of  Christ  is  allowed,  but  not  en- 
joined ;  it  is  an  adiaphoron.     See  Sociniaks  ;  Soci- 

KUS. 

14.  Modem  Ukitarianism  in  England  and  America 
has  no  uniform  and  settled  belief  concerning;  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  branches  out  into  two  very  different 
tendencies,  the  conservative,  represented  by  Channing, 
which  in  its  approach  towards  orthodoxy  rises  to  a  sort 
of  high  Arianism,  and  the  radical,  represented  by  the 


erratic  Theodore  Parker,  which  rinks  almost  to  the 
mythical  Christ  of  Strauss,  and  sacrifices  his  sinless 
perfection,  although  Parker  has  some  eloquent  pas- 
sages on  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  all  other  sages. 
The  more  serious  class  of  Unitarians  make  great  ac- 
count of  the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  and  Channing*8 
sermon  on  the  **  Character  of  Christ"  ((Todb,  vol.  iv, 
p.  1-29),  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  the  moral  per- 
fection of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     See  Uicitabiakism . 

15.  Rationalism  has  assumed  different  phases,  and 
resorted  to  various  theories  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  agree  only  in  the  denial  of  his  divinity, 
and  of  all  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  events  in  his 
history.  The  WolfenbQttel  Fragmentist  (Reimanis) 
represents  the  hypothesis  of  wilful  imposture ;  Paulus 
of  Heidelberg  the  hypothesis  of  innocent  delusion, 
which  mistook  extraordinary  medical  cores  for  super- 
natural miracles,  and  an  extraordinary  man  for  a  di- 
vine being ;  Strauss  and  Renan,  the  theory  of  poetical 
fiction,  the  one  in  its  mythical,  the  other  in  its  legend- 
ary' form.  (Comp.  on  these  different  Christological  hy- 
potheses, Schaff,  7%e  Permm  ofChrigt;  the  Miracle  of 
History  J  with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  Senan^  and  a  Col- 
lection  of  TegAmoniu  of  Unbeliertrs,  1865.)  But  all 
these  rationalistic  attempts,  instead  of  explaining  the 
mysteiy  of  Christ's  life,  only  substitute  an  unnatural 
prodigy  for  a  supernatural  miracle.  They  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  one  has  in  turn  superseded 
the  other,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  their  charopioiu. 
Paulus  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Reimams;  Strauss 
most  acutely  refutes  Paulus ;  Renan,  in  part  at  least, 
dissents  from  Strauss ;  the  unprincipled  Schenkel 
makes  a  half-way  approach  to  both  in  his  insignificant 
CharacterhUd  Jtsu^  and  is  in  turn  treated  with  con* 
temptnous  scorn  and  the  keenest  sarcarm  by  Strauss. 
(See  Die  ffalben  vnd  die  Ganzm,  1865.)  The  old  and 
ever  young  faith  in  the  divine-human  Redeemer  has 
outlived  sll  these  attacks,  and  is  now  stronger  than 
ever,  the  only  refuge  and  comfort  of  a  sinful  world. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  these  latest  forms  of  unbelief  that 
the  evangelical  theolog}'  of  Germany  has  achieved  its 
greatest  triumphs  and  most  lasting  merits.  France, 
England,  and  America  have  engaged  in  the  I  attle,  and 
contributed  their  share  towards  the  defeat  of  the  mod- 
ern anti-Christ,  and  the  defence  of  the  true  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  Church,  on  whom  the  salvation 
of  the  world  depends. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  on  special  topics  al- 
ready quoted,  we  mention  on  the  general  subject  Dio- 
n3'sius  Petavius  (Jesuit,  died  1652),  De  theohgicu  doff- 
mafibuM  (Paris,  1644-50,  and  other  editions),  torn.  It 
and  V,  de  incamatione  Verbi  (the  most  profoundly 
learned  Roman  Catholic  work  on  doctrinal  history) ; 
George  Bull,  J>fensio  Jidei  Nicamr  (Oxford,  1686,  and 
often  since ;  a  standard  work  in  defrnce  of  the  cssen- 
tial  identity*  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  faith 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  though  defective  in  not  ad- 
mitting a  gradual  development  of  doctrine  and  lofrical 
statement^  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  religions /<ir<A) ;  Dan.  Waterland,  I'm- 
I  dication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (Oxf.  1719 ;  a  very  able 
defense  of  the  orthodox  faith  againut  the  high  Arian* 
ism  of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Whitby);  Chr.W.F. 
Walch,  VoOstdndiye  Kirchen-  uni  Ketzirhistorie  (Lps. 
1762  sq.  vols,  ii-ix;  exceedingly  learned  and  minute, 
but  dry  and  tedious);  Edw.  Burton,  Testimnnies  of  the 
Ani-Nic  ne  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (2d  ed. 
Oxford,  1829):  F.  Chr.  Baur.  Die  christHehe  Lehre  wm 
der  Dreieiniyheit  und  Mensehwerdung  m  ihrer  yesekiehi- 
lichen  Enttrickeluny  (TObingen,  1841-43,  8  vols. ;  very 
learned,  able,  and  critical,  but  skeptical);  J.  A.  Dor« 
ner,  Enivickeluvgsgeaekiehte  der  Lehre  von  der  iVrson 
Christi  (1836,  2d  ed.;  Stuttgart,  1846-58,  in  2  Tola.; 
the  most  learned  and  complete  history  of  Christology  ; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Alexander  and  Simon  in  Clark*s  For- 
sign  Theol.  Library,  Erlinb.  1861,  6  vols.) ;  R.  Wilber- 
force,  The  Doctrine  of  the  IncamaHon  of  our  Lord  Jt 
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Ckriti  (4th  ed.  London,  1852);  M.  F.  Sadler, Enmanud; 
or^  ike  Ineamaiion  of  the  Son  of  God  the  FwndatUm 
ofimfmOable  Truth  (Lond.  1867) ;  Schafi;  llittory  of  the 
ChridUtn  Church  (N.  York,  1867,  vol.  iu,  p.  706-783). 
Among  the  Lives  of  Christ  which  have  to  do  mainly 
with  hlB  history  and  character  as  a  man  on  earth  we 
mention  those  of  J.  J.  Hess  (1781),  K.  Uase  (1829 ;  5tb 
ed.  1865),  Neander  (1837;  6th  ed.  1863;  £ng.  tntnsl. 
by  M*CUntock  and  Blumenthal,  N.  Y.  1848),  Sepp  (1848; 
new  ed.  1862,  in  6  vols.),  Lange  (1847,  3  vols.  Engl, 
transl. ;  Edinb.  1865,  in  6  vols.),  Ewald  (1854)  and 
J.  J.  van  Osterzee  (1853,  3  vols.),  Riggenbach  (1858), 
C.  J.  ElUcott  (1861),  S.  J.  Andrews  (N.Y.  1862),  Pres- 
sens^  (Paris,  1865 ;  Eng.  transl.  Lond.  1866, 8vo).  To 
these  must  be  added  a  number  of  smaller  works  on  the 
moral  character  of  Christ  and  his  sinless  perfection  as 
an  argument  for  his  divinity,  viz.  Ullmann,  Die  SOnJ' 
losigixit  Jesu  (Hamburg,  7th  ed.  1864) ;  J.  Young,  The 
Christ  of  History  (London  and  N.  Y.  1855) ;  Horace 
Bnshnell,  The  Character  of  Jesus^  forbidding  his  Clast- 
i/ication  with  Men  (N.  York,  1861,  ch.  x  of  his  work  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and  also  separately 
printed) ;  PhU.  Schaff,  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  Mira- 
cle of  History,  etc.  (Boston,  1865 ;  the  same  in  German, 
Dutch,  and  French  transl.);  Ecce  Homo  (Lond.  and 
K.  Y.  1866,  a  theological  sensation -book  by  an  anon- 
ymous author),  and  its  counterparts,  £cce  Deus  (Edinb. 
1867 ;  likewise  anonymous)  and  Deus  Homo:  God-man 
(by  Prof.  Theoph.  Parsons,  a  Swedenborgian,  Chicago, 
1867). 

Christopher,  St.  (Cbristophoms,  Christ4tearer\  a 
aaint  and  mar^  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  calendars. 
The  legends  make  him  twelve  feet  high,  and  enormous 
statues  of  him  are  still  to  be  found  in  cathedrals.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and,  in  fact,  his  very  ex- 
istence, are  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Decius.  His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar 
is  May  9 ;  in  the  Roman,  July  25.  Of  the  curious  le- 
gend of  St.  Christopher,  and  the  representations  of  it 
in  medieval  art,  see  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary Art,  ii,  489-450.  See  also  Acta  Sanctorum,  July 
25 ;  Butler,  Lives  ofSttinU,  July  25 ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  Ge- 
nhule,  s.  V. 

Christopher,  Popk.    See  CHRiaroFHORus. 

Chzistoph5ru8  (Xpurrof^opo^,  Christ-bearer),  an 
epithet  applied  originally  to  Christians,  especially  to 
martyrs,  as  "  bearing  all  for  Christ,"  and  therefore 
*' bearing  Christ."  It  afterwards  became  a  proper 
name  (Christopher).  See  Eusebius,  Ch,  Hist,  ill,  10 ; 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4. 

ChristophSms,  Pope  (Nov.,  903,  to  June,  904), 
deposed  his  predecessor  Leo  V,  and  imprisoned  him ; 
bat  was,  in  his  turn,  soon  driven  from  power  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  Romans,  led  by  the  monster  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
and  forced  to  retire  into  a  convent,  where,  in  June,  904, 
be  met  with  a  wretched  death.  Some  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  count  jdm  not  among  the  regular  popes, 
but  among  the  aut^popes. 

Christo-sacruv,  a  society  founded  at  Delft,  Hol- 
land (1797-1801),  fHtt  the  purpose  "of  promoting  the 
union  of  all  ChristfrU  denominations  which  admit  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  CB^t  and  redemption  by  the  merits 
of  his  passion."  ]t.y4AS  established  by  two  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  one  of  whom  (Onder  van  Vyn- 
gaard^Ceansins)  was  burgomaster  of  Delft.  It  sepa- 
rated **  worship"  fh)m  "  teaching,"  and  used  a  liturgy 
framed  after  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  num- 
bered at  one  time  some  3000  members,  mostly  ll^Ien- 
nonitea.  but  has  now  nearly,  if  not  (|nite  died  out.  See 
an  apolof^  and  sketch  of  the  society  in  the  work  Hei 
genootsrh'tpChristo  Sacrum  vinnen  Delft  (I^vden.  1801 ). 
^Hase,  Ch,  History,  §  486 ;  Wetzer  u. Wefte,  Kirchen^ 
kxikon,  u,  514 ;  Henog,  BeaLEncyklop.  ii,  6^8. 

Christs,  False  (il^tvSoxpiOToi,  Mark  xiii,  22).    No 
fewer  than  twenty-four  diffmnt  persons  have  appeared 


making  pretensions  to  be  the  Christ.  Tn  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  claims  to  the  Messiahship  there  has  been 
a  great  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  They  have 
appeared  at  different  times,  from  an  early  date  in  the 
second  century  till  1682.  The  first  was  called  Caziba, 
or  Barcocheba  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  Jews  admit  that,  in  the 
defence  of  this  false  Messiah,  they  lost  between  five 
and  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  last  that  gained 
any  considerable  number  of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew,  of  Gennany,  who  lived  in  1682.  Our  Lord  warn- 
ed his  followers  that  such  false  Christs  should  make 
their  appearance  (Matt,  xx,  24).     See  Antichrist. 

Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  of  noi)le  Prankish  parents,  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  made  his  record- 
er (referendaritu).  In  742  he  was  raised  l>y  Pepin  to 
the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  was  very  active  in  building 
churches,  and  in  increasint;  the  influence  of  Rome  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Can- 
ons, and  as  the  author  of  a  Rule  of  Monastic  Life  {Heg^ 
ula  Sincera)  for  the  reirulation  of  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  that  he  founded,  whither  he  transported  the 
reliques  of  Gorgonus,  NabiT,  and  Nazarius,  given  him 
by  Paul  I.  See  Canons.  He  died  A.D.  766.  His 
Rule  (that  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  modified)  consists  of 
thirty-four  canons  and  a  preface,  in  which  be  says  that 
**the  necessity  of  his  new  rule  arises  from  the  clergy 
neglecting  the  rules  already  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore he  comes  forward  to  remind  them  how  they  should 
live."  —  D'Achery,  Spicileg,  i,  666;  Pertz,  Monum. 
Germ,  ii,  267 ;  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  813 ;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hist,  c.  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  28 ;  Neander,  Ch.  History 
(Torrey's),  vol.  iii,  106  sq. 

Chromatius,  bishop  of  Aquileia  (after  388),  a  dis- 
tinguished theological  writer  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Rufinus,  and  other 
dbtinguished  men  of  that  period.  It  was  Chromatins 
who  induced  Jerome  to  translate  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin,  and  Jerome  dedicated  to  him  the  com- 
mentary on  Habakkuk.  When  the  controversy  on 
the  writings  of  Origen  broke  out  between  Jerome  and 
Rufinus,  Chromatius  in  vain  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the  former  friends.  He  disapproved  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  but  opposed  the  exclusion  from  the  church 
of  Rutinus,  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  who  had  dedi- 
cated to  him  sev.'ral  works.  When  bishop  Anasta- 
siu3  of  Rome  condemned  Rufinus,  and  communicated 
the  sentence  to  Chromatius,  the  latter  deemed  it  hia 
right  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  bishop,  and  received 
Rufinus  into  the  communion  of  his  church.  Chroma- 
tius was  a  warm  defender  of  Chr^'sostom,  and  the  lat- 
ter wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Most  of  the  works 
of  Chromatius  are  lost,  among  others  his  Letter  to  Je- 
rome  (on  Rufinus),  and  his  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius  (in  defence  of  Chrysostom);  but  there  are  still 
extant  Discourses  on  the  Eight  Beatitudes,  treatises  On 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  On 
Baptismy  and  a  small  number  of  Letters.  These  works 
have  been  edited  at  Basle  (1628  and  1651),  Louvain 
(1646),  in  Galland's  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  yii,  and 
by  Pietro  Braida,  at  Udine  (^Sancti  Chromatii  episeopi 
Aquilejensis  Scripta,  sive  Opuscula,  etc,,  Utim,  1816, 4to). 
—Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihon,  ii,  626 ;  Cave, 
Script,  Eccles.  Hist.  Liter,  i,  878  sq. 

Chronicles  (C^a^rt  '''!?3?i  dibret^  hay-yamim', 
words  [or  acts']  of  the  dayt,  1  Kings  xiv,  19,  Sept.  pq- 
fiara  rdv  »)/x«pa>v,  Volg.  verba  dierum;  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
24,  fhf3\iov  Xoyatv,  fasti;  Esth.  vi,  1,  ftmj^oot'va,  an- 
nates;  1  Esdr.  ii,  12,  virofivrffuiTtofioi;  1  Mace,  xvi, 
24,  flii^Xiov  I'lutpwv),  journals  or  diaries,  i.  e.  the  record 
of  the  daily  occurrences ;  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  record  made  by  the  appointed  historiographers 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  usually  called 
more  simply  **  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah'* 
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(1  Chron.  ix,  1) ;  so  also  of  separate  soTereigns,  e.  g. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  41),  Jehu  (2  Chron.  xx,  34),  etc. 
See  HiSTOBY. 

CHRONICLES,  (First  and  Second)  Books  op, 
the  designation  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  last  of  the 
hiatorical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  preceding  Ezra ;  but 
in  the  Ueb.  Scriptures  they  conclude  the  entire  vol- 
ume.    See  Bible. 

I.  Name.— The  Hebrews  call  them  t3''«'»n  '^'13'n 
(see  above),  registers  qfdc^Sj  and  reckon  them  but  one 
l)ook.  The  Sept.  translators,  who  regarded  them  as 
two  books,  used  the  appellation  UapaXinrofitpaj  things 
omUtedj  as  if  they  were  supptementary  to  the  other  his- 
torical records  belonging  to  the  Old-Test,  canon.  The 
Vnlg.  retains  both  the  Heb.  and  Greek  name  in  Latin 
characters,  Dahre  jammim^  or  hajamim,  and  ParvUipO' 
menon,  Jerome  tella  us  (ad  LhmnUm.  et  Rogation.) 
that  in  his  time  they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Heb. 
MSS.,  but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
using  the  Sept.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  £p.  to  PauHmts  he  further  explains 
the  name  Paralipomenon,  and  eulogises  the  book.  The 
name  Chronica^  or  Chronicorum  Kber^  which  is  given  in 
some  copies  of  the  Vulg.,  and  from  which  wo  derive 
our  English  name  of  **  Chronicles,"  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome*8  saying  in  his  proiogus  GaleaduSy  ^^DUbre 
kajamimy  L  e.  tcords  of  dc^y  which  we  may  more  sig- 
nificantly call  the  Chronicon  of  the  whole  divine  histo- 
ry.** It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by  his  having 
translated  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Lfitin.  Later 
Latin  writer^  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemeri- 
des.  The  division  into  two  books,  after  the  example 
of  the  Sept.  and  later  versions,  was  adopted  by  Bom- 
berg  in  his  Heb.  Bible,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
univeriial. 

II  Contents. — (a.)  In  1  Chron.  i-ix  is  given  a  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  interspersed  with  historical,  ge- 
o^Taphical,  and  other  notices.  These  genealogies  are 
not  compete:  the  generations  of  Adam  to  Abraham 
(ch.  i,  1-28) ;  of  Abraham  and  Esau  (i,  28-&4) ;  of  Ja- 
cob and  his  son  Judah  (ii) ;  of  king  David  (iii) ;  of 
Judah  in  another  line  (iv,  1-23) ;  of  Simeon  (Iv,  24- 
48);  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  with  historical 
and  topographical  notices  (v) ;  two  lists  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  (vi,  1-80) ;  genealogical  registers  of  Heman  and 
Asaph  (vi,  31^3) ;  of  Merari  (vi,  44-60) ;  of  Aaron, 
with  a  list  of  the  residences  of  the  Levitical  jfamilies  (vi, 
50-81) ;  list  of  the  sons  of  Issacbar  (vii,  1-5) ;  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Naphtali  (vii,  6-13) ;  of  Manasseh  (vii,  14- 
19) ;  of  Ephraim,  with  notices  of  their  possessions  (vii, 
20-29) ;  of  Asher  (vii,  30-40) ;  a  second  list  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Benjamin,  with  the  genealogy  of  Saul 
(viii) ;  list  of  families  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  with  in- 
timations of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  (ix). 

(6.)  1  Chron.  x-xxix  contains  the  history  of  David^s 
reign  from  the  death  of  Saul,  partly  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  though 
with  several  important  additions  relating  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix  contains  the  historv  of  Solomon. 

2  Chron.  x-xxviii  furnishes  a  succinct  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  Israel  still  remained,  but 
separate  f^om  the  history  of  the  latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi  describes  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  of  God. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chronicles 
contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  histon%  particularly  from 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end  of  the  first 
captivity.  Besides  important  notices  of  a  historical 
character  not  found  in  the  other  books,  there  are  oth- 
ers of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  nature.  There  is 
one  psalm  (1  Chron.  xvi,  7-36),  the  first  which  David 
Assiioied  for  public  worship  (verse  7). 

III.  Diction.- — This  is  such  as  suits  the  time  imme- 
iiately  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.    It  is  substantial- 


ly the  same  with  that  of  Ezra,  Kehemiah,  and  Esther, 
which  were  all  written  shortly  after  the  Babyloni»h 
exile.  It  is  mixed  with  A  ramaitmsj  marking  at  once 
the  decline  of  the  Jews  in  power  and  the  corruption  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  then  been 
laid  aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in  Baby- 
lon. The  orihographg  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matrts  lectiorUs  and  frequent  interchanges  of 
the  weak  letters,  with  other  peculiarities  (see  below, 

IV.  Age  and  Author. — Internal  evidence  sufficient- 
ly demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  after 
the  Captivity.  Thus  the  history  is  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  exile,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  resto- 
ration by  Cyrus  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (2 
Chron.  XXXV,  25),  who  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldasans.  The  same  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  orthography  and  the 
nature  of  the  language  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  both  which  are  Aramiean  in  complexion,  and  har- 
monize with  the  books  confessedly  written  after  the  ex- 
ile. The  Jews  generally  (unanimously,  according  to 
Huet,  Demonst.  Evavgelica^  iv,  14)  ascribe  the  Chroni- 
cles to  Ezra  (Baha  Bathra^  f.  xv,  c.  1).  In  fact,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the 
tradition  concerning  their  authorship.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chrvn" 
icles  has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette  and 
other  German  critics,  whose  arguments  have  been  suc- 
cessfully reftited  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  other«>. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  ground- 
ed not  upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the 
books  themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the 
critics  in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  evidence 
was  fatal  to  their  favorite  theory  as  to  the  post-Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.  If  the  accounts 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine  service  as  ar- 
ranged by  David,  and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Jo* 
siah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levit- 
ical law  as  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  invent- 
ed after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the 
successful  vindication  of  the  authenticitv  of  Chronicles 
has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions. 

There  u  particularly  the  cireumstance  that  these 
books  bring  down  the  genealogy  of  David  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19,  etc.)  to  a  period  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  restoration.  Indeed,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  several  of  the  names  given  in  that  lif^t 
with  some  of  those  in  the  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25,  26),  the  genealogy  of  David  is  there  brought 
down  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Zerubbaltel 
(Strong*8  Harmony  and  ErposiHon  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
17,  note  m).  This  passage,  however,  may  have  h*  en 
added  l)y  final  editors  of  the  sacred  .'janon,  traditional- 
ly reputed  to  have  l)een  the  meit^^rs  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (q.  v.).  That  the  auihor  was  at  least  a 
contemporar}'^  of  Zerubbabel  is  cW  t ;  and  to  show  .<^Ull 
more  the  writer's  intimate  acquittance  with  and  in- 
terest in  him,  Shelomith,  a  daugfit^r  of  Zerubbabel,  is 
inserted,  and  numerous  details  g^en  about  the  family. 
The  name  Hattush  (verse  22)  occurs  also  in  Ezra  viii, 
2,  as  that  of  a  de!>cendant  of  David  who  returned  with 
Ezra  from  Balivlon :  this  would  favor  the  view  ad- 
vanced  if  the  identity  could  be  establifbed;  bat  for 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  But  a  more  important  note 
of  time  is  the  notice  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17, 18,  regardini; 
the  Levitical  porters,  *^who  hitherto  (risn**!?,  milii 
fUHP,  to  the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king*s 
gate  ;*'  and  of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Talmon, 
mention  is  made  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  26,  as  "keeping  the 
ward  at  the  thresholds  of  the  gates  ....  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  and  of  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe.'* 
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TheM  conclnsions  of  date  from  historical  notices  are 
confirmed  by  various  peculiarities  of  expression  and 
by  the  whole  literary  character  of  the  composition. 
Of  the  peculiarities  marking  the  late  age  of  the  writer 
is  the  term  n^*^a  (birah,  "palace"),  applied  to  the 
Temple,  instead  of  the  old  and  usual  ^^'^t^  (hejfkal),  \ 
This  was  an  imitation  of  the  great  Persian  cities,  in  | 
correspondence  with  which  Jerusalem  is  conceived  of 
as  having  its  palace^  afterwards  called  hapiQ.  See  Ba- 
Ris.  Another  term  with  which  the  Hebrews  became 
acquainted  in  Babylon  was  y^^  (huts),  hyasas^  which 
occurs  in  none  of  the  older  books,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  mention  of  diS  (ihetk),  or  "  fine  linen,'*  and  is 
found  only  in  1  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  14 ; 
iii,  14;  V,  12;  Esth.  i,  6;  viii,  16;  and  in  a  book  writ- 
ten  in  Chaldaa,  Ezek.  xxvit,  16  (Eichhom,  EinleUvngj 
§  493).  So  also  the  mention  of  137'?^  (adarkm, 
**dram,"  but  more  correctly  daric^  1  Chron.  xxix,  7; 
also  Ezra  ii,  69 ;  viii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  70),  a  Persian  coin, 
the  current  money  of  the  time.  Jahn  (Einleitiaiff^  §  60) 
refers  to  a  remark  in  2  Chron.  iii,  3,  that  the  cubit  was 
after  the  **first  (or  old)  measure,"  intimating  that  a  new 
ptandard  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  lit- 
erary character  of  the  worlc,  in  general,  entirely  beto- 
kens a  period  when  the  language  was  greatly  deteriora- 
ted through  foreign  influences,  particularly  during  the 
exile,  manifesting  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  or- 
thography. Many  examples  of  the  latter,  as  the  in- 
terchange of  alfph  with  he  quiescent,  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  two  liste  of  David's  heroes  in  1  Chron. 
ix  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  With  respect,  again,  to  the  later 
books,  more  particularly  that  of  Ezra,  there  are  many 
important  resemblances,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found 
in  H&vemick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  Jewish  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  tjie 
Chronicles  was  universally  received  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  called  in 
question  by  the  English  deistical  writer  Hobbes,  who 
assigned  to  it  an  earlier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who 
first  referred  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  later  period  than 
the  time  of  Ezra,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  a  view  adopted  in  modern  times  by  Gram- 
lierg,  and  partly  by  De  Wette.  Carpzov,  Eichhom, 
If  ivemick,  Welte,  and  modem  writers  in  general,  con- 
sider Ezra  to  be  the  author.  Ewald  (JUtachichte  des 
Votbf  Itraely  2d  ed.,  i,  262)  admits  that  the  Chronicles 
and  the  book  of  Ezra  are  by  the  same  author,  and  even 
contends  that  they  originally  formed  one  work,  not  the 
production  of  Ezra  himself,  but  a  much  later  writer. 
Jahn  denies  all  appearance  of  similarity  between  the 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  ascribes  the  former  to  some 
unknown  writer  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity. 

The  identity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles and  Ezra  can  be  esteblished  by  numerous  argu- 
ments, besides  the  marks  of  similarity  in  expression  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  internal  relation  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra  was  early  recognised.  This 
i«  seen  fh>m  the  arrangement  of  the  two  adopted  by 
the  Sept.  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
Farther,  the  writer  of  the  third  (apocryphal)  book  of 
Ezra  has  wrought  up  the  two  writings  into  one.  The 
conclusion  of  Chronicles  and  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  are  almost  identical  in  expression,  from 
which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  one  was 
intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other;  the  one 
history  terminating  with  the  decrf>e  for  the  restora- 
tion f^om  captivit>%  the  other  narrating  how  that  de- 
cree was  obtained  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  With- 
out this  connection  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of 
Ezra  must  appear  exceedingly  abrupt,  presenting  a 
form  of  commencement  which  is  in  reality  only  a  con- 
tinuation. (See  Ezra  i,  1.)  The  connection  thus  indi- 
cated is  further  evinced  by  the  style,  the  manner  of 


narration,  and  of  regarding  evente  froxa  a  Levitical 
point  of  view,  common  to  the  two  works;  the  whole 
spirit,  in  fact,  and  characteristics  are  identical.  Thus 
the  frequent  citetions  of  the  law,  and  in  similar  terms, 
as  IdB^SS  Qeam-nMhpaC),  meaning  **  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses"  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18 ; 
Ezra,  iii,  4 ;  yet  also  in  Neh.  viii,  18).  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  books  very 
full,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms  (comp.  Ezra  ii,  2-6, 
with  passages  like  1  Chron.  xvi,  40 :  2  Chron.  viii,  18 ; 
xiii,  11) ;  so  also  the  account  of  th4  celebration  of  the 
passover  (Ezra  vi,  19,  ete.,  and  2  Chron.  xxx,  86),  and 
the  order  of  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
iii,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxxili,  2,  8).  What  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contrast  in  the  two  ImoIls  is  the  high- 
priest's  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  vi,  1-16,  in  the  descend* 
ing  line,  terminating  with  the  Captivity,  and  in  Ezra 
vii,  1-6,  in  the  ascending  line,  from  that  priest  himself 
to  Aaron ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  reconcile  the 
discrepancy.  The  two  lists  aro  partly  parallel,  and 
partly  the  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  as  re- 
gards the  latter  point  there  can  be  no  conflict,  and  as 
to  the  former  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  in  Ezra 
is  considerably  abridged,  many  links  being  omitted 
(Bertheau),  and  this  could  the  more  readily  be  done  if 
the  writer  had  elsewhere  given  a  complete  register. 
See  Ezra  (Boor  of). 

The  only  serious  objection  to  their  authorship  by 
Ezra  is  the  fact  (above  noticed)  that  certain  geneal- 
ogies (e.  g.  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19-24;  comp. 
that  of  the  high-prieste,  Keh.  xii,  11)  are  continued 
much  later  than  his  time ;  but  these  fbw  verses  may 
have  been  inserted  hy  a  later  hand,  without  affecting 
his  general  authorship,  just  as  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv)  must  have  been  added  to  the 
Penteteuch  by  another  hand  than  his  own.  See  Cak- 
ON  (op  Scripture). 

y .  Scope  and  Method, — The  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Kings,  aro  more  didactic  than 
hiitoricaU  The  hittorical  tendency  is  subordinated  to 
the  didactic.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears 
to  be  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  observa- 
tions which  the  author  specially  aimed  to  adduce. 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  with  the  relation 
of  political  occurrences,  while  the  Chronicles  furnish 
detailed  accoants  of  ecclesiaHical  institutions.  Thus 
1  Chron.  xvii,  11-14,  compared  with  2  Sam.  viii,  12-16, 
manifests  mora  distinctly  the  Messianic  character  of 
the  promises  made  to  David  (see  Pye,  Script,  TettltnO' 
ny,  i,  171).  So,  too,  in  the  genealogical  teble,  while 
no  place  is  given  to  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Dan  and 
Asher,  that  of  Jndah  in  the  line  of  David  is  traced 
down  to  the  writer's  own  time  (1  Chron.  i,  1-27 ;  ii,  1, 
8-16;  iii),  beyond  any  other  historical  notice  of  the 
0.  T.,  and  connecting  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt.  i).     See  Genealogy. 

The  plan  of  these  books,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra 
is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  immediately  be- 
comes apparent  if  we  consider  it  as  the  compilation 
of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  Ijeen  the  main- 
'  tenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands 
'  which  yet  was  a  vitel  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
I  Accordingly  it  appear^to  have  been  one  to  which  both 
1  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
I  David,  Ilezekiah,  and  other  kings  had  done  before 
I  them.     Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
this  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services  at 
I  Jerusalem.     This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  resi- 
I  dence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
,  order  of  their  courses ;  and  this  residence  was  only 
practicable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.     As  soon  an 
these  ceased  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged  to 
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disperse  to  their  own  villages  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
and  the  Temple  services  were  neglected.  Bat  then, 
again,  the  registers  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  were 
necessary  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  were 
entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as 
singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on,  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families:  and,  again,  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  flrst-f^uits,  etc.,  was  dependent  upon  the  differ- 
ent families  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  in- 
heritance. Obviously,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their 
return  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical 
records,  and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
iii,  V,  vi),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii, 
viii ;  Neh.  vii,  viii),  labored  most  earnestly  in  the  teeth 
of  immense  difficulties  to  restore  the  Temple  and  the 
public  worship  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  it  appears  dear- 
ly from  their  policy,  and  from  the  language  of  tlie 
contemporary  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that 
they  had  it  much  at  heart  to  reinfuse  something  of 
national  life  and  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inherit- 
ors of  God's  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  Captiv- 
ity had  only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing 
could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic 
designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  fhll  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace  the 
sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry  the 
thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  con- 
tinue it,  as  it  were,  unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and 
tho.«e  passages  in  their  former  histor}'  would  be  espe- 
cially important  which  exhibited  their  greatest  and 
best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the 
Temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  religion,  and 
zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God. 
As  regards  the  khigdora  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest  **  ad- 
versaries of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally 
engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  attention.  These 
considerations  explain  exactly  the  design  of  that  his- 
torical work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For,  after  having  in  the 
first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divisions 
and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the  con:piler 
marks  distincUy  his  own  age  and  his  own  purpose  by 
informing  us,  in  ch.  ix,  1,  of  the  disturbance  of  those 
settlements  by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and,  in  the 
following  verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at 
the  return  from  Babylon  (2-24) ;  and  that  this  list  re- 
fers to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Babylon  is 
clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  ttom  its  reinser- 
tion, Neh.  xi,  3-22,  with  additional  matter  evidently 
extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  extend- 
ing to  Neh.  xii,  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  is 
again  resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi,  2.  Hav- 
ing thus  shown  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to 
the  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continu- 
ous history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  fh)m  David  to  his 
own  times,  introduced  by  ttfe  closing  scene  of  Saul's 
life  (ch.  x),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix,  85-44),  extracted 
from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest  by  counting  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  from  Jonathan  to  the 
sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  correspondintr  to  the 
fourteen  from  David  to  Hezekiah  inclusive.  This  part 
of  the  plan  extends  ttom  1  Chron.  ix,  86|  to  the  end  of 


the  book  of  Ezra;  1  Chron.  xv-xxii,  xxii-xxix;  2 
Chron.  xiii-xv,  xxiv-xxvi,  xxix-xxxi,  and  xxxv  are 

among  the  passages  wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  mark  the  purpose  of  the 
compiler,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the 
work  of  Ezra  (q.  v.). 

VI.  Sourcet. — It  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were 
compiled  not  only  from  former  inspired  writers,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  fh)m  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  national 
annals  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  ex* 
pressly  mentioned,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  They 
contained  an  account  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  generally  lodged 
in  the  tabernacle  or  Temple,  where  they  could  most 
conveniently  be  consulted. 

The  following  are  the  explicit  references  by  the  com- 
piler himself  to  older  memoirs  or  historical  works :  (1) 
The  book  (D'^'12'n,  teords  or  ticis)  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).     This  cannot  mean  the 
inspired  books  of  Samuel,  because  they  do  not  contain 
the  entire  history  of  David  ('*  his  acts  first  and  last"). 
It  refers  to  a  history  of  his  own  times  written  by  Sam- 
uel, and  to  a  continuation  of  it,  embracing  succeeding 
times,  written  b}'  Nathan  and  Gad,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present  books 
of  Samuel  was  drawn.    See  Nathan  ;  Gad.    (2)  The 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahij^  the 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chron.  ix, 
29).    See  Ahijah  ;  Iddo.    (3)  The  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concermnggtnealog'et ; 
or,  as  De  Wette  translates  it,  after  the  maimer  offam- 
Hy-Tf-giaUn  (2  Chron.  xii,  15).     See  Shemaiah.     (4) 
The  story,  or,  rather,  the  inUrpretaiioH  (U'I'ir,  mtii- 
raah)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22).     (5)  The 
book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  inserted  in  the  bock 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84).     See  Jehc. 
(6)  The  history  of  Uzziah,  by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).     (7)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  in  the  book  of  the  Kin;rs  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  82).     See  Isaiah.     (See  Gesenius's 
CommetUar  uber  den  Jetaia ;  Einleit.  §  4.)    (8)  The  say- 
ings  of  the  seers  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).    See  H  ozai.    (9) 
The  interpretation  of  the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron. 
xxiv,  27).     (10)  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi,  11 ;  xxv,  26 ;  xxvii,  7 ;  xxviii, 
26 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8).     This  could  not  have  been 
our  present  books  of  Kings,  but  fmbUe  wmais^  because, 
in  several  instances  where  the  reader  is  referred  to 
them  for  farther  information,  our  books  of  Kings  con- 
tain less  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Chronicles.     (II) 
The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84). 
(12)  The  words  or  histories  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xxxiu,  18).      It  is  probable  that  Nos.  10, 11, 
and  12  refer  to  the  same  historical  work.     See  Kings 
(Books  op).    (18)  The  Chronicles  of  King  David  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  24).     (14)  The  Lamentations  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25).     Thb,  however,  has  been  thought  by  some 
not  to  mean  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  which  we 
now  have,  but  other  Lamentations,  composed  X^y  the 
prophet  on  the  death  ofJotiah,  and  long  since  lost.    See 
Lamentations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  avowed  documents,  the 
compiler  must  have  had  others.  Thus  the  lists  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  (xi,  10-47),  of  those  who  came  to  him  at 
Ziklag  (xii,  1-22),  of  the  captains,  princes  of  the 
tribes,  and  officers  of  David's  household  (xxvii\  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  Levites,  and  the  minute 
information  given  respecting  divine  worship  (xxiii- 
xxvi),  must  have  been  derived  from  written  sources 
not  included  id  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  amd  •/«• 
dah.  Some  documents  are  mentioned  by  the  compiler 
which  he  did  not  tue.  Thus  a  writing  of  Elijah,  ad^ 
dressed  to  Jehoram,  is  spoken  of  in  2  Chron.  xxi,  12. 
See  Elijah. 
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In  1  Chron.  i,  9,  we  have  only  a  few  references  to 
the  origin  of  the  genealogical  lists.  Throughout  most 
of  this  portion  the  compiler  relied  on  registers,  which 
he  carefully  followed,  but  does  not  definitely  cite  (yet 
see  1  Chron.  v,  7, 17 ;  vii,  7,  9 ;  ix,  1).  Although  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chron.  i-ii,  2,  are  substantially  the 
8;ime  as  in  Genesis,  greatly  abridged,  and  with  the 
omission  of  nearly  all  the  historical  notices,  these  mat- 
ters being  already  so  well  known  as  to  render  repeti- 
tion unnecessary  —  a  strong,  because  indirect  argu- 
ment for  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings— yet  the 
greater  portion  of  those  which  follow  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Even  in  this  abridgment  of  the  older  genealo- 
gies there  is  manifested  much  independence.  In  proof 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  some  of  the  ap- 
pended notices,  e.  g. :  1  Chron.  i,  61,  "  Hadad  died 
also,"  an  addition  to  Gen.  xzxvi,  39,  it  bein .;  inferred 
by  Hengstenberg  (Genuin.  of  the  Pentateuch^  ii,  245) 
and  others,  from  the  Utter  passage,  that  Hadad  was 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Moses.  See  Hadad.  After 
1  Chron.  ii,  2,  the  genealogical  lists  are  interspersed 
with  fuller  details,  and  the  work  attains  to  more  com- 
pleteness and  independence. 

It  has  been  inquired  whether  our  present  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  were  amon^  the  sources  whence  the 
Chronicle  writer  drew  his  materials  ?     The  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  De  Wctte,  Movers,  and 
Bleek ;  by  H&vemick  and  others  in  the  negative.    The 
first-named  critic  adduces  three  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  tiiat  the  parallel  accounts  were  derived 
from  the  earlier  books,  only  one  of  which  appears  to 
us  valid,  viz.,  the  certainty  of  the  Chronist's  having 
known  the  earlier  books.     After  denying  the  force  of 
all  these  arguments,  Keil  proceeds  to  adduce  some  pos- 
itive grounds  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  were  used  as  sources.     The  consid- 
erations adduced  by  him,  however,  are  singularly  want- 
ing in  validity  (EinfeUunff,  p.  480-482,  Frcf.  1853).     If 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  knew  the  canonical  books, 
why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  abstainsd  from  using 
them  ?     They  would  have  facilitated  his  work.     The 
most  convincing  pror>f  that  he  both  knew  and  used 
them  is  furnished  by  some  forty  parallels,  which  are 
often  verl)al.     Thus,  in  2  Chron.  i,  14-17,  there  is  a 
paragraph  almost  verbally  coinciding  vrith  1  Kings  x, 
26-29.     Again,  1  Chron.  xvii  and  xviii  are  in  many 
places  verljally  parallel  with  2  Sam.  vii  and  viii.    Com- 
pare also  1  Chron.  xix,  1-xx,  1,  with  2  Sam.  x-xi;  2 
Chron.  x,  1-xi,  4,  with  1  Kings  xii,  1-24 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
16-18,  with  1  Kings  xv,  13-16 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1-4, 17- 
28,  with  2  Kings  xir,  1-6,  8-20;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  1-9, 
with  2  Kings  xxi,  1-9;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  21-25,  with  2 
Kin'^  xxi,  19-26,  etc.     Nor  can  all  tliese  coincidences 
be  explained  by  a  common  use  of  the  older  documents, 
for  in  many  of  the  passages,  evidently  abridgments, 
the  compression  or  selection  is  identical.    See  Sau- 
CEL  (Books  of). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  particulars,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon,  recorded  in  these 
books,  are  entirely  passed  over  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
in  their  stead  are  given  notices  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  of  public  worship. 

(1.)  TheprineipcdcmiuUmaintheChromeksBTe:  The 
family  scene  between  Michal  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20-23);  David's  kindness  to  Mophibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix) ; 
his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  2-xii,  25); 
his  son  Ansnon^s  defilement  of  Tamar,  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv-xix);  the  revolt  of  She- 
ba(2  Sam.  xx);  the  delivering  up  of  Saul's  sons  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-14);  the  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines (2  Sum,  xxi,  15-17) ;  David's  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving,  and  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxii-xxiii,  7) ;  Adoni- 
^h*s  attempted  usurpation,  and  the  anointing  of  SoU 
orooQ  (1  KitisfB  {) ;  David's  last  will  (1  Kings  ii,  1-9) ; 
Solomon's  throne  established  l)y  the  punishment  of  his 
opponents  (1  Kings  ii,  13-46) ;  his  marriage  with  PhH- 
raoh's  dan^tsr  (1  Kings  iii,  1);  his  wise  decision  (1 
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Kings  ill.  16-28);  bis  officers,  glory,  and  wisdom  (1 
Kings  ivj ;  his  strange  wives,  and  idolatr}'  (1  Kings  xi, 
1-^40).  The  entire  omission  of  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  except  that  it  was  carried  away  captive 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  a  punishment  for  its  sins  (1  Chron. 
V,  25, 26),  is  noteworthy  (see  above,  §  5). 

(2.)  Matter  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles, — ^The  list  of  the 
heroes  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  of  the  hosts 
who  came  to  Hebron  to  make  him  king  (1  Chron.  xii) ; 
David's  preparation  for  building  the  Temple  (ch.  xxii) ; 
the  enumeration  and  order  of  tlie  Levites  and  priests 
(ch.  xxiii-xxvi);  the  order  of  the  army  and  its  cap- 
tains (ch.  xxvii) ;  David's  directions  in  public  assem- 
bly shortly  Ijefore  his  death  (^ch.  xxviii,  xxix) ;  Reho- 
boam's  fortifications,  his  reception  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives 
and  children  (2  Chron.  xi,  5-24) ;  Abijah's  war  with  Je- 
rolioam  (xiii,  3-20) ;  the  notice  of  Abijah's  wives  and 
children  (xiii,  21) ;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying  his  king- 
dom and  his  victory  over  Zerah  the  Cushite  (xiv,  8-14); 
a  prophecy  of  Azariah,  which  induced  Asa  to  put  down 
idolatry  (xv,  1-15) ;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Hanani 
(xvi,  7-10);  Jehoshaphat's  endeavors  to  restore  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  hu  power  and  riches  (xvii,  2- 
xviii,  1);  his  instructions  and  ordinances  as  to  Judg- 
ment (ch.  xix) ;  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (xx,  1-80) ;  his  provision  for  his  sons,  and 
their  death  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoram  (xxi,  2> 
4) ;  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  punishment  (xxi,  11-19) ; 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  Joash  (xxiv,  15-22) ;  Amaziah's  warlike  prep- 
arations (xxv,  5-10) ;  his  idolatry  (xxv,  14-16) ;  Uz- 
ziah's  wars,  victories,  and  forces  (xxvi,  6-15);  Jo- 
tham's  war  with  the  Ammonites  (xxvii,  4-6) ;  Heze- 
kiah's  reformation  and  passover  (xxix,  3-xxxi,  21) ; 
his  riches  (xxxii,  17-30) ;  Manasseh's  captivity,  re- 
lease, and  reformation  (xxxiii,  11-17). 

(3.)  Matter  more/ulfy  rtlated  in  Chronicles.^The  list 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xii,  11-47),  of  which  the 
names  (ver.  42-47)  are  wanting  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  etc. ; 
the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-joarim  to  Mount 
Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii;  xv,  2-24;  xvi,  4-43;  comp.  with 
2  Sam.  vi) ;  the  candlesticks,  tables,  and  courts  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  iv,  6-9 ;  comp.  with  1  Kings  vii,  88, 
39) ;  the  description  of  the  brazen  scaffold  on  which 
Solomon  knelt  (2  Chron.  vi,  12, 13,  with  1  Kings  viii, 
22);  in  Solomon's  prayer,  the  passage  2  Chron.  vi,  41, 
42,  from  Psa.  cxxxii,  7-9 ;  the  mention  of  the  fire  from 
heaven  consuming  the  bumt-ofiering  (2  Chron.  vii,  1, 
etc.) ;  the  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise  (2  Chron. 
vii,  12, 16,  with  1  Kings  ix,  3) ;  Shishak's  invasion  of 
Judasa ;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (2  Chron. 
xii,  2-8,  with  1  Kings  xiv,  23);  Amaziah's  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11-16,  with  2  Kings  xiv, 
7) ;  Uzziah's  leprosy ;  its  cause  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21, 
with  2  Kings  xv,  5) ;  the  passover  under  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  2-19,  with  2  Kings  xxii,  21,  etc.). 

(4.)  Other  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  fitting  it  for  the  altered  circumstances 
in  the  time  of  its  composition,  are  the  substitution  of 
modem  and  more  common  expressions  for  such  as  had 
become  unusual  or  ol)solcte  (comp.  in  the  original  1 
Chron.  x,  12,  with  1  Sam.  xxxi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  29, 
with  2  Sam.  vi,  16,  etc.),  particularly  the  substitution 
for  the  old  names  of  places,  those  which  were  in  use  in 
the  writer's  own  day ;  thus,  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4), 
instead  of  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18) ;  Abel  Maim,  Abel  on 
the  water  [Merom]  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  instead  of  Abel- 
beth-Maachah  (1  Kin^rs  xv,  20).  So  also  the  omission 
of  geographical  names  which  had  become  unknown,  or 
had  cea^ted  to  he  of  interest,  as  Helam  (2  Sam.  x,  16, 
17),  omitted  in  1  Chron.  xix,  17 ;  so  also  Zair  (2  Kings 
viii,  21;  comp,  with  2  Chron.  xxi,  9).  See  particular- 
ly 2  Sam.  xxiv,  4-8,  compared  with  1  Chron,  xxi,  4. 
There  is  also  the  endeavor  to  substitute  more  definite 
expressions  for  such  as  were  indefinite,  and  so  pos- 
sibly ambiguous  (as  2  Chron.  xxxviii,  8 ;  corap.  with 
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2  Kings  xTi,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  with  2  Kings  xxii, 
16). 

Other  lists  occur  in  Chron.,  which  are  given  with 
considerable  extension  or  in  a  different  connection  in 
the  earlier  books,  e.  g.  the  ancestors  of  David,  1  Chron. 
ii,  10-12 ;  comp.  Ruth  iv,  19-22.  Still  other  lists  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chronicles,  as  ii.  18-63 ;  iii,  16-24 ;  iv, 
2-23,  84-43;  v,  1-26,  3*-86;  vi,  l-U.  These  latter 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some  regis- 
tsr,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different  times.  This 
appears  from  the  very  different  ages  at  which  differ- 
ent genealogies  terminate,  indicating  of  course  the 
particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn  up.  Thus,  e. 
g.  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chron.  vi,  1-15)  must 
have  been  drawn  up  during  the  Captivity;  that  in 
&0-53,  in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon ;  those  of 
Heman  and  Asaph,  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  time 
of  David ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbaliel  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19-24)  as  late  at  least  as  tiie  close  of  the  canon, 
and  so  on. 

The  same  "wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  ma- 
terials embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also  ap- 
parent. Thus  the  information  in  1  Chron.  i,  concern- 
ing the  kings  of  Etiom  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  was 
obviously  compiled  from  ver^'  ancient  sources.  The 
same  may  be*  said  of  the  incident  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Gittites,  1  Chron.  vii,  21 ; 
viii,  13;  and  of  the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and 
their  dominion  in  Monb,  1  Chron.  iv,  21, 22.  The  mil- 
itary census  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  and 
Asher,  in  1  Chron.  vii,  evidently  formed  part  of  the  re- 
turns made  to  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Keubenites  and  Gadites  in  1 
Chron.  v,  must  have  been  drawn  from  contemporary 
documents,  embodied  probably  in  the  genealogical  rec- 
ords of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used 
by  the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chron.  ix,  2  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
20  sq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezra  ii  and  iv,  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence  it 
is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  and 
Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by  one  hand, 
contain,  in  fact,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  many  dif- 
ferent writers,  which  were  extant  at  the  time  the  com- 
pilation  was  made.  For  the  full  account  of  the  reign 
of  David,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  the  l)ooks  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the 
seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon 
he  copied  from  "the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilnnite,"  and  from  **tbe  vis- 
ions of  Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Another 
work  of  Iddo  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts,  and  the 
ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii,  22) ;  while  yet 
another  l)ook  of  Iddo  concerning  genealopos,  with  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of 
king  Rehoboam  (xii,  15).  For  later  times  the  **  Book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  is  repeatedly  cited 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  26;  xxvii,  7;  xxxii,  82;  xxxiii,  18, 
etc.),  and  "the  sayings  of  the  seers,*'  or  perhaps  of  IIo- 
zai  (xxxiii,  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and 
Hezekiah  "the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah**  (xxvi, 
22 ;  xxxii,  32).  In  other  cases,  where  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  book  as  containing  farther  information,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign  is 
transcribed.  Besides  the  a)x)ve-named  Morks,  there 
was  also  the  public  national  record,  called  "book  of 
the  Chronicles**  (f'Tasn  ''13'n  *nBD),  mentioned  in 
Neh.  xfi,  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present  l)ooks 
took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and 
other  matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and 
which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  These  "Chroni- 
cles of  David'*  CT^I^  '^^Tsh  W^-C^n  *^'ia'n)  arc  prob- 
ably  the  same  as  those  (the  T^^"!  *^^^?)  above  refer- 
red to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.    From 


this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king*8  reign  were  regular- 
ly recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  "the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon'*  (nb^»  ■»^a?  1BD,  1  Kings  xi,  41), 
by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of  David,  but  after- 
wards in  both  kingdoms  by  the  general  name  of  chron- 
icles, as  in  the  constantly-recurring  formula,  "Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  (D'^'iS'n)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam, 
etc. ;  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  etc.,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah*'  or 
"of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv,  28;  xv,  7,  etc.)?  Thia 
continues  to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears 
from  2  Kings  xxiv,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8.  It  was 
doubtless  from, this  common  source  that  the  passages 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several 
works  have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters 
in  them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

VII.  IHscrepanciet  and  Contradicttona. — The  credi- 
bility of  the  books  of  Chronicles  has  been  greatly  con- 
tested by  rationalistic  writers,  but  by  none  with  more 
tenacity  thun  De  Wette,  first  in  his  Beitrage  nor  Em- 
leitttng  (Halle,  1806,  i,  1-132),  and  subsequently  in  the 
successive  editions  of  his  Einleitung,  where  he  has 
brought  together  every  sort  of  difficulty  and  alleged 
contradiction,  many  of  which  rest  only  on  assump- 
tions which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  applied  to  any 
otlier  than  a  Biblical  writer.  It  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  difficulties  do  exist  in  this  portion,  of 
Scripture,  and  not  a  few  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween its  statements  and  those  of  the  other  historical 
liooks,  particularly  as  regards  proper  names  and  num- 
l>ers ;  but  these,  even  if  they  cannot  be  satisfactori- 
ly explained,  scarcely  warrant  calling  in  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  objected  that  1  Chron.  ii,  6  is  a  falsa 
combination  of  1  Kings  v,  11  [iv,  31] ;  but  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names 
in  diflTerent  families  and  tribes,  and  at  diflt'rent  peri- 
ods; and  although  H&vemick  unnecessarily  admits 
that  some  of  the  names  in  the  two  passages  are  idenU- 
cal,  it  would  certainly  indicate  rare  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  to  bring  together 
times  and  persons  so  far  apart  fiom  one  another. 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chron. 
vi,  29  [44]),  was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song  (1 
Chron.  XV,  17),  and  tlie  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxix.  He- 
man,  also  an  Ezrahite,  and  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii, 
was  a  leader  of  David's  sacred  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,  17X 
and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  pennons,  as  it  would 
appear,  so  well  known  to  tlie  writer  of  the  Chronicles, 
should  so  inconsiderately  be  reckoned  among  the  pos- 
terity of  Judah,  and  assigned  to  a  time  so  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  David.     See  Hemak. 

There  are,  however,  real  difficulties,  particularly  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  numerical 
statements,  and  these,  it  may  be  supposed,  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  cf  rruption  of  the  text ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
rise  and  the  perpetuation  of  false  readings,  the  context 
affording  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification 
if  detected.  The  text  of  the  Chroniiles  furnishes 
many  instances  of  such  corruptions,  although  in  sev- 
eral cases,  where  it  differs  from  the  correh ponding  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  it  shows  the  true  reading.  A  rrmark- 
able  case  is  1  Chron.  vi,  38  [28],  "And  the  sons  of 
Samuel, the  first-bom  Vashni  and  Abiah,**  comp.  with 
1  Sam.  viii,  2,  "  Now  the  name  of  his  first-liom  was 
Joel,  and  the  name  of  his  second  Abiah.**  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  contradiction  has  arisen.  The  name 
Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Chron.  vi,  13,  and  some  tran- 
scriber, seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name  after  "  tlie 
first-bom,"  transformed  '^S^n'l  (ve-hoMh-shenf),  **and 
the  second,**  into  a  proper  name,  Vashni.  The  mis- 
take is  as  old  as  the  Sept.  —  6  irpwrdrocof  £«w  cat 
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Xfiid.    The  SyrUc  and  Arabic  read  as  in  Samuel 
{Jour,  of  Sac,  Lit.  April,  1852,  p.  198). 

(1.)  Pasaages  where  the  readings  in  Chronicles  are 
obviously  corrupt ;  sometimes  the  work  itself  showing 
the  erroneous ness  of  the  reading,  e.  g.  2  Cbron.  iii,  15 ; 
iv,  5,  compared  with  1  Kings  vii,  15,  '26,  etc. 

(2.)  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  that  of 
the  Chronicles.  The  father  of  Amasa  is  designated  in 
1  Chron.  ii,  17,  "  Jether,  the  JthmaeUuT  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  25,  **  Ithrj,  an  ItraeiUe,*^  Examples  of  numer- 
ical statements :  1  Chron.  xviii,  4,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  Tiil,4;  1  Chron.  xix,  18,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  x, 
IS;  1  Chron.  xxi,  12,  with  2  Sam.  xxlv,  13;  2  Chron. 
iii,  13,  and  1  Kings  vii,  16,  with  2  Kings  xxv,  17,  where 
the  height  of  the  **  chapiters"  on  the  brazen  pillars,  as 
{ciren  in  the  first  two  passages,  is  confirmed  by  Jer. 
*  Iii,  22 ;  2  Cbron.  ix,  25,  compared  with  1  Kings  iv,  26 ; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  2 
Chron.  xxTi,  1,  3,  8,  etc.  comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  1,  6, 
etc 

(3.)  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  doubt- 
ful :  2  Chron.  ii,  2, 17  [18],  comp.  with  1  Kings  v,  80 
[16];  2  Chron.  viii,  10,  comp.  with  1  Kings  ix,  23;  2 
Chron.  viii,  18,  comp.  with  1  Kin^  ix,  28,  etc.  (On 
the  numerical  discrepancies,  see  Reinke,  Beitrdge  zur 
Eridanmg  dn  aJU.  TeHamentes^  I,  i.)  See  Number. 
In  Movers,  Kennicott,  and  Gramberg,  others  may  be 
fuand  which  are  injudiciously  brought  forward  as  truly 
at  variance ;  yet  2  Chron.  viii,  18,  compared  with  1 
Kings  ix,  2^8;  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  oomp.  with  2  Sam. 
zxiv,  9,  where  the  numben  of  Judah  are  difierent, 
aud  other  places  that  might  be  quoted,  present  contra- 
dictions which  evince  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  It  is 
well  known,  although  the  cause  has  not  fully  hitherto 
been  ascertained,  that  the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
of  the  other  inspired  writings.  Jerome  (^Praf,  ad 
Pirai.)  speaks  of  the  Greek  text  of  Chron.  as  being 
hopelessly  confused  in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a 
reason  why  he  made  a  new  translation  fh>m  the  He- 
brew. Many  of  the  names  and  words  tliat  are  difier- 
ently  written  should  be  referred  to  this  head.  Some 
omissions  and  some  interpolations  also  belong  to  it. 
Bat  the  principal  contradictions  relate  to  nun^n. 
These  seem  to  have  been  expressed  in  various  ways ; 
and  copyists,  having  different  methods  of  marking 
them,  were  naturally  exposed  to  errors.  Sometimes 
o  urn  hers  were  designated  by  kUers,  occasionally  by 
dpkers,  and  again  they  were  marked  by  words.  See 
Abbbeviation. 

(4.)  Passages  erroneously  regarded  as  contradicto- 
ry :  Between  2  Chron.  xxviii,  20,  and  2  Kings  xvi,  7~ 
9,  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  they  relate  to  different 
ftsges  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mer- 
cenary Tiglath-pileser  from  an  ally  became  an  oppo- 
B<^ut;  a  fact  even  intimated  in  2  Kings  xvi,  18,  by 
Ahas*s  removal  of  a  gallery,  which  might  afford  ac- 
cess to  an  enemy.  Between  1  Chron.  xi,  28,  "  An 
Egyptian,  a  man  of  great  stature,  five  cubits  high,  and 
in  the  Egyptian's  hand  was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam,**  and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  21,  ''An  Egyptian,  a  goodly 
man«  and  the  Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,**  there 
i»  no  eontradiction ;  the  one  passage  being  mora  spe- 
cific, bnt  still  in  accordance  with  and  its  purport  im- 
plied in  the  other.  The  Egyptian's  noticeable  appear- 
ance was  his  stature,  with  which  also  his  spear  corre- 
sponded. 2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-7,  places  the  reformation 
under  Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  while  2 
Kings  xxil,  ^,  assigns  to  it  the  eighteenth ;  the  farmer 
referring  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  work,  while  the 
other  passage  points  to  some  great  progress  in  it,  the 
rooting  out  of  idolatr}^  as  is  required  by  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
19.  Many  other  passages,  which  are  usually  adduced 
under  this  bead,  do  not  belong  to  it :  e.  g.  2  Chron.  ix, 
25,  compared  with  1  Kings  iv,  26;  2  Chron.  xxii,  2, 
with  2  Kings  viii,  26;  1  Chron.  xxi,  1,  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  1;  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9;  1 


Chron.  xxi,  25,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  2  Chron.  xiii, 
2,  with  1  Kings  xv,  10 ;  on  the  true  mode  of  harmoni- 
zing which  we  refer  to  Davidson's  Sacred  HermeMutics, 
p.  544-554,  where  they  are  resolved.  A  large  class 
of  the  discrepancies  in  question,  affecting  the  ages  and 
reigns  of  the  kings,  is  due  simply  to  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning either  (a)  according  to  the  civil  as  distinct  from 
the  sacred  year,  or  (b)  according  to  dates  of  associa- 
tion with  the  respective  fathers  on  the  throne  (3/e^A. 
Q^art.  Rev.,  Oct.  185G,  p.  G19  sq.,  where  all  these  are 
reconciled).     See  Chronology. 

Many  less  important  deviations  are  here  passed  over, 
as  being  referrible  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  com- 
piler, such  as  omissions,  additions,  difference  of  order, 
change  of  style,  etc.  Most  or  all  of  the  real  difiicultlep, 
with  respect  to  facts,  will  bo  examined  under  the  several 
articles  to  which  they  relate.  Many  of  the  obscurities, 
and  not  a  few  discrcpanciei*,  are  apparently  insoluble, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  original  data,  which  alone  could 
serve  to  explain  them.  These  are  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  perhaps,  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  any  oth- 
er book  of  Scripture ;  yet  the  discrepancies,  even  were 
there  no  satisfactory  solution,  cannot  greatly  affect 
the  character  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles ;  for  the 
probability  as  regards  correctness  will  be  found  on  the 
part  of  the  Utter  writer,  who,  having  the  earlier  works 
before  him,  would  not  unnecessarily,  in  matters  of  fact 
and  plain  numerical  statements,  where  differences  and 
contradictions  were  so  easily  discernible,  vary  fronv 
the  earlier  accounts  &vored  by  the  authority  arising 
from  age  and  prior  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, moreover,  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  ow- 
ing to  the  fault  of  copyists,  while  in  some  they  are  the 
result  of  the  different  views  and  designs  of  the  respect- 
ive writera,  or  the  brevi^  of  their  statements.  In 
proof,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
following  particulars  are  wortliy  of  consideration : 

a.  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated  (2  Sam.  vii, 
1), "  It  came  to  pass  when  p5)  the  king  sat  in  his 
house,**  etc.,  bnt  more  definitely  stated  in  1  Chron. 
xvii,  1  OOK?),  *'  OM  soon  as  he  sat,*'  etc.  (see  Heng- 
stenberg,  Chistol.  i,  144,  Beriin,  1854) ;  while  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  '*  and  the  Lord  had  piven  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies,"  removes  the  chron- 
ological difficulty  in  that  statement.  Of  his  accuracy, 
again,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  ex- 
ample may  suffice.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  mention  is 
made  of  two  sisters  of  David,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joab,  Abishai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  never  designated  after  their  father, 
but  always  after  their  more  illustrious  mother  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18 ;  xxi,  17,  etc.).  Amasa  is  referred  to  as  a  blood 
relation  of  David  (2  Sam.  xix,  14);  according  to  2 
Sam.  xvii,  25,  Amasa  was  a  son  of  Abigail,  and  she 
sister  of  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab ;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash,  not  positively  of  Jesse,  and  thus  per- 
haps only  the  half-sister  of  David.  See  Nahash. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesse  (1  Chron. 
ii,  13-17),  she  is  not  styled  his  daughter,  but  only  re- 
ferred to  as  the  sister  of  David ;  a  distinction  which 
does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader,  and  the  force 
of  which  could  not  indeed  be  learned  without  the  in- 
formation furnished  in  the  lK)ok  of  Samuel.  So  also 
2  Chron.  vii,  7-10  explains  the  abbreviated  statement 
(1  Kings  viii,  65),  and  the  otherwise  contradicton'  ex- 
pression "the  eighth  day,"  verse  66— a  proof  how 
many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  ftrom  the  brev- 
ity of  the  statement. 

h.  The  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  the  writer 
excerpts  from  the  original  documents  is  vouched  for 
by  the  fact  of  his  sometimes  retaining  the  very  words, 
although  involving  expressions  no  loniu'er  applicable 
to  his  own  time — a  practice  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
furnished  ground  to  assail  his  accuracy.     Thus  the 
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Simeonites  are  Baid  to  possesa  the  seats  of  the  Amal- 
ekites  in  Mount  Seir,  dwelling  there  **  unto  this  day'* 
(1  Chron.  iv,  42,  ^l  3),  although,  long  prior  to  the  com- 
poMtion  of  the  history',  they  had  been  removed  from  all 
their  possessions.  So  also,  in  the  account  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  to  Solomon's  Temple,  it  is  added, 
'^and  there  it  is  unto  this  day"  (2  Chron.  v,  9). 

c.  But  of  more  importance  is  the  indirect  confirma- 
tion given  to  several  statements  in  the  Chronicles  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  Hezekiah's  prepa- 
rations in  fortifying  Jerusalem  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib — his  stopping  the  fountains  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land"  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  1-6),  are  fully  confirmed  by  Isa.  zxii, 
8-11.  Again,  Psalm  xlviii,  13,  eto.,  probaLly  refers 
to  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx).  A  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  is  found 
in  Joel  iv  [iii] ;  the  prophetic  vision  resting  on  this 
history,  which  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  divine 
judgment  on  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  (See 
Havcmick,  EitUeitung^  II,  i,  216.)  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  invaded  Judah, 
plundered  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  away  the 
king's  sons  and  wives  (2  Chron.  xxi,  16, 17).  To  this 
incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers  (ch.  iv  [iii],  5,  6), 
where  the  Philistines  are  threatened  for  their  plunder- 
ing of  the  Lord's  property  and  sale  of  the  Israeliti^h 
captives ;  the  same  also  in  Amos  i,  6.  The  Philistines 
again,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  invaded  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah, and  took  several  important  cities  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
18).  With  this  agrees  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xiv,  28- 
82,  which  again  finds  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kings  xviii,  8. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  how  the  Chronicles 
form  a  commentary  on  various  passages  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 
at  first  sight  seem  to  contain  discrepancies.  Thus,  in 
2  Sam.  vii,  5,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  David  should 
not  build  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  1  Kings  v,  17 
[3],  in  the  message  of  Solomon  to  Hiram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  assigned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could 
not  comprehend  the  deeper  one.  This,  however,  is 
given  in  David's  communication  first  to  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  8),  and  afterwards  to  Israel  in  assembly 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  8).  The  addition,  *'6ut  I  have 
chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name  might  be  there"  (2 
Chron.  vi,  6,  corop.  with  1  Kings  viii,  16),  is  exceed- 
ingly important :  the  choice  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  theocracy,  was  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
David  to  be  ruler  over  Israel — the  one  was  included 
in  the  other  (2  Sam.  vii).  The  truthfulness  of  the 
history  may  be  said  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names 
of  the  exiles  born  shortly  before  the  restoration, 
from  their  so  naturally  reflecting  the  hopes  which 
about  that  time  must  have  been  strongly  entertained. 
Thus  1  Chron.  iii,  19,  20:  Hananiah  {Jehooah's 
grace) ;  Bercchiah  (Jehovah's  Uetsing) ;  Hasadiah 
{Jehovah'B  mercy) ;  and  Jushabhesed  (mercy'B  re- 
turn), 

VIII.  Exegetical  Helps. — The  principal  works  intro- 
ductory to  these  books  specially  are :  Dahler,  De  lib, 
ParaHpomenon  attctoritnte  (Argent.  1819, 8vo);  Gram- 
berg,  Die  Chronik  nach  ihrem  geschichtl.  Charakter  (Hal- 
le, 1823,  8vo)  ;  Movers,  Unters.  iib.  d.  Chronik  (Bonn, 
1834,  8vo);  Keil,  Vertuch  iib,  d.  Chronik  (Beri.  1833, 
8vo);  also  Dc  Wette,  Hist.-krit.  Unien,  itb.  d,  Buehir 
d,  Chronik,  in  his  BtUr.  tur  KrlHk  deaA.T.  i,  1-152 ; 
nnd  against  this,  Hertz's  Vers.  z.  Vertheid.  d.  Chronik 
(Altona,  1822,  8vo).  Compare  the  EinJeitungen  of  De 
AVctte,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  H&vemick,  Keil,  and  especial- 
ly Bleek  (1860) ;  also  Davidson  in  Home's  Introduct. 
(new  ed.  ii,  673-688) ;  finally,  the  remarks  by  Gese- 
nius,  Gegch.  d.  hebr,  Sprache  (Lpz.  1815).  See  Intro- 
nccnojf. 

Express  commentnriea  on  Chronicles  are  few  and 
defective;  in  the  following  list,  the  most  valuable 
ore  indicated  by  an  asterisk  [♦]  prefixed:  Jerome, 
Quastiones  (in  liis  0pp.  ^Spuria],  iii,  7^9) ;  Theodoret, 


QtuuHtmet  (jOpp,  i,  pt.  1) ;  Procopios,  Seho'ia  (in  6^. 
viii,  1);  iltiurusy  Commentarii  (0pp.) ;  Kaahi  and  Kim- 
chi's  CommeHtaries  (in  Buxtorlii  BihHa  Uebr.  iv); 
Sarcer,  Comnuniarius  (Basil,  1560,  4to);  Strigel,  Con^ 
mentariw  (Lips.  1583,  1591,  fol.) ;  "Lavater,  Cotnme»- 
tariut  (Zttr.  1573;  Heidelberg,  1599,  ful.);  Leonhart, 
Hgpomnemata  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo) ;  Serrarins,  Com- 
menta/ia  (Mo^unt.  1609-10,  2  vols,  fol.)  ;  Sanctins, 
Commeniarii  (Antw.  1624;  Lyons,  1625,  foL);  Bon- 
f rfere,  Commentarnu  (Tornaci,  1043,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Jack- 
son, AnnolcU'ones  (Cambr.  1646,  2  vols.  4 to);  Beck, 
Paniihi-aait  Chaidixica  cum  notit  (Aug.  Vind.  1680, 
4to);  Wilkins,  Kabbi  Josephi  Paraphr.  Chald,  (Csn- 
tab.  1717 ;  Amsterd.  1725,  4to) ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  Ub. 
Piiralip.  (in  his  Ccmmtntaria)  \  Michaelis  and  Ram- 
bach,  in  the  Annoiationes  m  Ilagiogr.  iii,  245  (Hal. 
1720) ;  ♦Horsley,  JVb^«  (in  the  Bibl.  Cnt.  i);  Jeitteles,  * 
Qsia^ri  (Vienna,  1835,  8vo);  Weisse,  QSinPi  (Prague, 
1836^  8vo);  Konigsfeldt,  Annotaiiones  (Havn.  1839, 
8vo) ;  *Bertheau,  Di-  Bucher  der  Chronik  erkidrt  (hpz. 
1854,  8vo,  bein^  Lief.  15  of  the  Eu.eg,  fJaftdb. ;  aUo  in 
English,  Edinburgh,  1857,  8vu);  Kahroer,  Commentar 
(Thorn,  1866,  8vo,  vol.  i).     Sec  Commentaby. 

Chrcnology,  the  science  which  measures  time  by 
the  succession  of  events  that  occur  in  the  heavens  or 
on  the  earth.  Accordingly,  chronolog}'  may  lie  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  theoretical  or  technical,  and 
practical  or  applied ;  in  other  words,  into  ma/hemai  - 
cal  and  historical.  The  former  is,  of  course,  the  meet 
trustworthy,  as  being  the  result  of  fixed  laws ;  while 
the  latter  is,  to  a  great  degree,  contingent  and  irreg- 
ular. In  this  article  we  have  to  do  only  with  Bil'li- 
cal  dates  and  the  method  of  their  determinatiott.  Seo 
Astronomy. 

I.  EXementt, — The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in 
chronology  rested  altogether  on  appearances;  not  a 
trace  of  anything  like  a  scientific  view  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  their  literature.  The  l^ooks  of  the  Old  Testament 
recognise  none  of  the  great  »ras  which  other  nations 
have  employed.  Nor  is  it  until  the  first  book  of  tho 
Maccabees  that  any  such  guide  is  fonnd.  Instead  of 
these,  tho  Hebrew  writers  usuall}'  employ  more  limited 
and  local  or  UHtional  epochs.  (See  below .)  Genea)o|;- 
ical  tables,  indeed,  are  not  wanting,  but  they  are  of  lit- 
tle service  for  the  general  purposes  of  chronology.  (Seo 
below.)  Formerly  great  exactness  waa  hoped  Ibr  in 
the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology.  AHhon^b 
the  materials  were  often  not  definite  enough  to  fix  a 
date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  nevertheless  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  aro«o 
unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  and  ultimately  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust.  At  present  critics  are  rath* 
er  prone  to  run  into  this  latter  extreme.  The  truth, 
as  might  be  expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme 
judgments.  The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
drew  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  perfect 
system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  historr 
of  the  times  to  which  it  refera ;  in  ito  historical  por- 
tions it  deals  with  special  and  detached  periods.  The 
chronological  information  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely 
continuous,  although  often,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  forming  a  kind  of  connection  between  these  differ- 
ent portions,  it  has  a  mora  continuous  character  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  rather  historical 
than  strictly  chronological  in  its  character,  and  thoa 
the  technical  part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  See 
History. 

In  one  particular,  however,  great  care  haa  asnaUy 
been  exercised  in  the  Hebrew  reccHrds,  namely,  tbis 
prevention  of  error  by  the  neglect  or  accumnlation  of 
fractional  parts  of  a  gear  in  the  eontinnoua  series  of 
generations,  dynasties,  or  reigns.  This  has  been  sys- 
tematically done  (as  in  most  other  ancient  chronolo- 
gies) by  adding  these  into  the  beginning  of  each  siio- 
ocssivQ  number,  i.  e.  by  reckoning}  in  all  cases,  from  » 
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fixed  point  in  the  calendar,  so  that  the  yean  are  al-  donbted  here  to  signify  "nights  and  days."  The  com* 
ways  to  be  accounted  "  full"  unless  specified  as  cur-  mon  word  for  day  as  distinguished  from  night  is  also 
r-^nt.  Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  brief  and  used  for  the  civil  day,  or  else  ixith  day  and  night  are 
sometiines  double  lines  of  nras,  beginning  at  various  mentioned  to  avoid  vagueness,  us  in  the  case  of  Jo* 
reasons  of  the  year,  confusion,  or  at  least  difficulty,  nah's  '*  three  days  and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii,  1  [A.y. 
hjs  often  crept  into  the  statements,  which  is  enhanced  i,  17] ;  comp.  Matt,  xii,  40).  The  civil  day  was  di- 
by  the  fact  that  the  rule  here  stated  is  not  observed  rided  into  night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  dark- 
'with  absolute  uniformity.  All  this  is  especially  illu5u  ness  and  light  ((rcn.  i,  5).  It  commenced  with  night, 
tr  ited  in  the  parallel  lists  of  the  kin^s  of  Judah  and  which  stands  first  in  tlie  special  term  given  above. 
Israel  (q.  v.).  ,  The  night,  b^b,  and  therefore  tiie  civil  day,  is  general* 

1.  GeneratioM.— It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  jy  1,^1^  ^  have  begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however, 
genealogies  given  m  the  Bible  are  mvariably  contmu-  ^.y^n^  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the 
ous.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examme  them  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  na- 
closely,  we  find  that  niany  are  broken,  without  being  ^j^^g  y^^^^.^  ^  „g  ^hich  followed  a  lunar  reckoning, 
in  consequence  UckmcaUy  defective  as  Hebrew  geneal-  ^^^^^^^  ^  jj,^  opinion  tliat  this  was  the  case  witli  the 
ogics.  A  notable  mstance  is  that  of  the  genealogy  of  j^^^^  y^  aTirue«  in  favor  of  the  beginning  of  deep 
our  Saviour  given  by  Matthew,  where  Joram  is  inime-  •  ^j^ht,  reasoning  that,  for  inscance,  in  the  ordaining  of 
dmtely  followed  by  Ozuis,  as  if  his  son— Ahazmh  Jo- '  ^ho  Day  of  Atonement,  on  tlie  10th  of  the  7th  month,- 
ash,  and  Amaziah  being  omitted  (Matt,  i,  8).  That  y.  jg  gajd  ''in  the  ninth  [dav]  of  the  month  at  even, 
this  IS  not  an  accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evi-  ^^^  gyg„  y^^  ^^^^^  g^jjU  y^  celebrate  (litorallv,  resf) 
dent  from  the  specification  of  the  number  of  genera-  '  yo„.  Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii,  82);  where,  if  the  ci'vil  day 
tions  from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Bab-  y^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^.^^j^  y^^^  j^„  ^^^  ^j,^^  ^^ 
ylomsh  Captivity,  and  from  the  Baliylonish  Captivity  gj,^,^,^  commence  the  ol>servance  on  the  evening  of 
to  Christ,  m  each  case  fourteen  gensrations.     l*roba-    th^  loth  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th  dav,  supposing  the 

bU'  these  missmg  names  wera  purposely  left  out  to  .  <.         .     „  /....mn  ^  ^l    1'  a  j.    0 

1.    *u  u     *     *u    •  *        1         1*    *.u  *.    #*u    ,  word  "evening"  (a"ir)  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our 

m-ike  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that  of  the  "  .^    •• "        ,    . ,  .       u.      . 

o?hsr  intervals,  such  an  omission  \mng  obvious  and  *ft«nioon.  He  cites,  as  probably  supportmg  this  view, 
not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's  genealogy  (Ezra  ^e  expression  Dra*;^?!!  -pa,  "between  the  two  even- 
vii,  1  -5)  there  is  a  similar  omission,  which  in  so  famous  ings**  used  of  the  time  of  offering  the  passover  and  the 
a  line  can  scarcelj'  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  6;  Num.  ix,  8; 
a  copyist.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  b3ing  xxviii,  4);  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews 
called  the  son  of  a  remote  ancestor,  as  '*  Shebuel  the  follow,  took  it  to  be  the  time  between  the  9th  and  11th 
sonofGerAhon[Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses'*  (IChrnn.  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  5  P.M.,  although  the 
xxvi,  24).  So,  in  historical  narratives,  Jehu  is  called  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time 
**the  son  of  Kimshi*'  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  2  Kini^s  ix,  '  between  sunset  and  full  dsrkness,  particularly  on  ac- 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  7),  as  well  as  **the  son  of  Jehosha-  !  count  of  the  phrase  OC^in  Kias,  "when  the  sun  is 
phat  the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  Kings  ix,  2,  14).  Laiian  i  gettinsr,"  used  in  a  parallel" passage  (Deut.  xvi,  6)  (see 
i«  called  **  the  son  of  N.ihor"  (Gen.  x  xix,  5),  for  grand-  I  ffandlmch,  i,  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
•oo  (xxviii,  2,  6;  comp.  xxii,  20-2.3).  We  cannot,  giong  ^ay,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  sup- 
therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealorfcal  lists  ,  port  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began  at 
to  compute  intervals  of  time  except  where  we  can  |  sunset  The  term  "between  the  two  evenings"  can 
prove  each  descent  to  be  immedUte,  and  where  the  |  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  n 
length  of  each  generation  is  given.  See  Gexkaloot.  ,  jong  period ;  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcelv  h 
IdclcT  remarks  that  Moses  reckons  by  generations  point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to  correspond  to' it. 
Cffandbneh,  1,  606) ;  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  This  is  a  natural  division  Iwstwecn  the  late  afternoon, 
Herodotus,  who  assumes  an  average  of  three  genera-  ^he^  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening,  when  his  light 
tions  to  a  century  (ii,  142).     There  is  no  use  of  a  gen-    has  not  wholly  disappeared— the  two  evenmi^s  into 


•ration  as  a  division  of  time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless, 
with  some,  we  suppose  that  ^1"^,  a  "generation,**  in 


which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  day,  if  it  began  at  sunset. 


Gen.  XV,  16,  is  so  used ;  those,  however,  who  hold  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that  the  observ- 
this  opinion  malce  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years,  '  ance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  Atonement  should 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  [  commence  a  little  Ijefore  the  true  beginning  of  the 
part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  18 ;  most  probably,  how-  '  civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might  l>e  made  for  the 
ever,  the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the  fourth  genera-  '  sacrifices.  In  Judasn,  where  the  duration  of  twilight 
tion  should  come  forth  from  Egjpt.  See  Genera-  is  very  short  at  all  times,  the  most  natural  division 
TICS.   ^  .  ^  ^  I  would  be  at  sunset.     The  natural  "  day*'  (ci'^)  probo- 

2.  Div'nontnfTime,  See  Time.  (I.)  /Towr.— The  ,  My  ,^aa  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  mominjr-twi- 
boar  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii,  6, 15;  n.rht  being  included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  ac- 
iv,  16, 30  [Engl.  19, 38 ;  v,  5]),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cording  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some, 
CAaes  is  a  definite  period  of  time  cleariy  intended  by  '  however,  made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day. 
the  Chald.  term  (Hrr,  KHS/r,  ^*??T5)  employed.  '  See  Day;  Night.  Four  natural  periods,  smaller  than 
The  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night  into  honn  the  civil  day,  are  mentioned.  These  are  3*^3?,  even- 
like ourselves  from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200  (Lepsius,  ing,  and  ^p*2,  rooming,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
Chr^'ogfedm-yEg,  i,  180).     It  is  therefore  not  im-  ,  mention,  and  the  less  usual  C^-inX,  "  the  two  lights," 


the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem,  the  |  ca^  *  ?<>*»"*  ©^  ^i"*®*  *>"*  *^^  ^  designate  periods,  even- 
hours  being  reckoned  from  the  begmning  of  the  Jew-  '^^9  »nd  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
iah  night  and  day.     See  Hour.  i  noon   and  midnight.     The  night  was  divided  into 

(2.)  Day. —For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in  watches  (Dino'^^K).  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  are  ex- 
one  place  (Dan.  viii,  14)  the  term  *1|5*2  2"ir,  *'  even-  '  pre^rfy  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  existence 
Ing-moming,*'  Sept.  vtfx9fjfi(pov  (also"in  2  Cor.  xi,  25,  ■  ^^  *  **»»"''  ^^^  ^^^  ^^«*ch  of  the  night.  (In  Lam.  ii, 
A.  V.  **  a  night  and  a  day**).  Whatever  may  be  the  19.  Pi^TorX  r XI  of  course  refers  to,  without  abso- 
proper  meaning  of  thU  Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be  .  lutcly  designating,  the  first  watch.)   The  middle  watch 
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(rtsis'^rin  n'lb^SKil)  occun  in  Jndg.  vii,  19,  where  '  Sept  vtoftriviuj  from  the  root  tS^fl,  to  be  new;  and 
the  connection  of  watches  with  military  affairs  is  evi-  '  in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was 
dent :  "  And  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  [were]  I  sometimes  used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for 
with  him  went  down  unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  '  the  whole  expression,  **in  such  a  month,  on  the  first 
at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they  j  day,"  as  mn  W'2  ....  "^O^^C^n  O'TTia, "  On  the 
had  but  set  the  watchmen  D*^*n7S^^n."  The  morning-  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day"  (Exoid.  xix,  I) ; 
watch  Pi^isn  H'^^^K)  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xiv,  hence  the  word  came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it 
24,  and  1  Sam.  xi,  ll ;  in  the  former  case,  in  the  ac-  was  sometimes  qualified  (C^p^^  ^"IJ^^)*  The  new-moon 
count  of  the  passage  of  the  Rod  Sea ;  in  the  latter,  in  '  was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival  (q.  y.).  In  the  Penta- 
that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when  ho  re- 1  teuch  and  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
lieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold  that  there  \  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest  being 
were  four  watches  (Ideler,  Handhuch,  i,  48C).     In  the  '  caUed  according  to  their  order.     The  month  with  a 

^-  J\^'''''.°**?^l^^*"''t  *o  '"^°^**"*^'  "^^^  'If'^^  :  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called  a-=Hn  O-TH 
probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  modification    .c,    .      ^       *       •     n  .t^i.  .i.    *  :'*..' 

of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur  together  in  Mark  ^^P^'^r, J^.  ^'T^'  ^^l  T^'t ""!  T*  ""^  '^'''^  ''^ 
xiii,  as :  6^i,  the  late  watch ;  fxtaouvKnov,  midnight ;  1  "  ^^'*'»  ^  ^^»*  '^\  *^«  "«>°*^  ">  ^^'?^}^^  «irs  of  corn 
aWpo0 Jvc'a,  the  cock-crowing ;  and  irpu^t,  the  early  1  became  full  or  ripp,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the 
wRteh      See  Watches  op  Niqht.  '^^ond  day  of  tlie  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  npe  ears, 


watch.     See  Watches  op  Kioht. 

(8.)  Week  (r!|3a,  a  hebdomad).— The  Hebrew  week 
was  a  period  of  seven  days,  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 


a'^a^^;  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  xxiii,  10, 
11, 14).     This  undoubted  derivation  ahows  how  erro- 


therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the  "«>";. ^»  ^«  ^^«*  ^^**  ^**  ««"»•»  f""  *»»«  Egyptian 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation.  But  j  ^F*P»'  In  1  Kmgs  three  other  names  of  montha  oo- 
there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since  the  Sabbath  was  ;  cur,  Zif,  It,  or  I'^t,  the  second ;  Etbanim,  D-Sr^K,  the 
to  be  every  seventh  day ;  its  name  is  used  for  week,  !  seventh ;  and  Bui,  b^ia,  the  eighth.  These  names  ap- 
and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  additional  day  pear,  like  that  of  Ablb,  to  be  connected  with  the  phe- 
or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths  and  new  ',  nomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found 
moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two  observances  {„  any  book  prior  to  the  Capitivity,  but  in  the  books 
were  similar,  the  one  closing  the  week,  the  other  com-  written  after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in 
mencing  the  month.  The  week,  whether  a  period  of  xise  appears.  This  Is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin, 
seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  ,  as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm.  See  Month. 
use  in  antiquitj'.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  with-  ,5  ^  y^^  (na^).— It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 
out  it  (with  Dion  Cassius,  xxxvii,  19  comp.  Lepsiu^  |  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
Chranol  rf^  i,  131, 138)  dividing  their  month  of  80  ^^^^j^^^  ^^at  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year  of  2W 
days  into  decades,  as  did  the  Athenuins     The  Hebrew  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^  expkiiied  in  ac 

week,  therrfore,  cannot  have  been^^^^  E^rpt;      ^^^^^  ^,^  ^  J ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

probably  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  ob-  j  j 

served  by  the  patriarchs.     See  Week  ;  Sabbath. 


(4.)  Month  (rn*},  ttJ'TTI,  D'^aj  OTn).— The  months 


the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however,  decisive  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length.  The  **time, 
times  and  a  half*'  of  Dan.  (vii,  25 ;  xii,  7),  where  Hme 


by  which  the  time  is  mewtured  in  the  account  of  the  ,  means  fffar(fee  xi,  13),  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equiy« 
Flood  may  have  been  of  30  days  each,  possibly  form-  alent  expressions  to  the  42  months  and  12€0  days  of 
tag  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  and  10th  ;  Rev.  (xi,  2,  3 ;  xii,  6),  for  f  60  X  Pi=  1260 ;  and  30  X  42 
months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viti,  13;  vii,  11;  viii,  14,  !  =1260.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writ- 
4, 5).  Ideler,  however,  contests  this,  arguing  that  as  |  ers  that  such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so 
the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days  (and  then  ,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  mountains),  it  must  length,  whatever  may  have  been  that  of  the  montha 
have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  ark  could  have  rested  I  referred  to  by  Moses  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  (q. 
on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  y.), 
150  days  later  than  the  first  (//andftwc*,  i,  69, 70,  478,  |      jhe  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at  the  Ex- 


rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  universal-  1  observances  connected  with  the  produce  of  the  land 
ity  of  the  Flood.     See  Deluge.     On  the  other  hand,    ^^ere  fixed  to  particular  days.     It  is  equally  clear  that 


it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
interval  to  fivo  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the  use  of 


the  months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a  new 
moon.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  must 


a  year  of  860  days,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Tes-  ^  have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain 
tament^  are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months  ,  ^hat  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Sec-  I  year  commenced.     On  the  16th  day  of  the  month 


ond  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  Innur,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlikelihood 


Abib,  as  already  mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  com  were  to 
be  offered  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (I^ey.  ii,  14 ; 
xxiii,  10, 11).     The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 


of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar  months  have  i  jhe  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth 
been  supposed  to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29  |  ii^  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering  was 
and  80  days.  Their  average  length  would  of  course  of  bariey  (Ant.  iii,  10, 5).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44')  above  29^  days,  and  fin^  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine.  Ac- 
therefore  they  would  in  general  bo  alternately  of  29  j  cording  to  the  oljservation  of  travellers,  the  bariey  is 
and  80  days;  butitispossible  that  occasionally  months  ^ipe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  first 
might  occur  of  28  and  .SI  days,  if,  as  is  hijrhly  proba-  j  jays  of  April.  The  bariey -harvest  therefore  com- 
ble,  the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  deter-  ;  mences*  about  half  a  month  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
mined  by  obseryation ;  that  obsenration  was  employed  g^  t^at  the  year  would  liegin  at  about  that  tropical 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  afllrmed  in  the  Babyloni-  p^jnt  ^g^  it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We  may 
an  Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  after  the 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed  to  .  equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  choeen  as  the  com- 
be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length.  The  j  mencement  of  the  year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus 
first  day  of  the  month  is  called  II^'^H,  '*  new  moon ;"  1  fiir  followed  as  to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right 
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new  moon  was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  for- 
wardness of  the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts 
of  the  country  (Bandiuck,  i,  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley-hai^ 
vest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to  cause 
confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  determining  their 
new-year's  day  by  observations  of  heliacal  ruings  or 
similar  stellar  phenomena  known  to  mark  the  right 
time  befor3  the  barley-harvest.  Certainly  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs  made  use  of  such  means. 
The  method  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that 
which  obtained  after  the  Captivity— the  addition  of  a 
thirteenth  month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to 
be  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Pussover  in 
the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  unclean  or 
journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month,  to  the  14th 
day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix,  9-13),  of  which  per- 
mission we  find  Hezekiah  to  have  availed  himself  for 
Loth  the  reasons  allowed,  because  the  priests  were  not 
sufficiently  sanctified  and  the  people  were  not  collect- 
ed (2  Chron.  xxx,  1^,  15).  The  later  Jews  had  ^o 
beginnings  to  the  year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  some- 
what inaccurately  said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckonin;^  being  Abib,  the 
first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  held  that  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely  a 
change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  introduction  of 
a  new  year ;  and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were 
the  two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
pnreh'  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
some  evidence.     See  Year. 

(6.)  SeaaoM, — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mendon  of  the  natural  seasons,  f^^,  **  summer,"  and 
n'Hn,  "winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  (in 
Psa,  Ixxiv,  17;  Zech.  xiv,  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii, 
22').  The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fhiits,  and  the  latter  that  of  gathering  fruits ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other 
to  the  late  one.  Their  true  significations  are,  there- 
fore, rather  summer  and  uutumn  than  summer  and  win- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  camo 
to  ngnify  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  both 
from  their  use  together  as  the  two  seasons,  and  from 

the  mention  of  the  "winter-house"  ffll^^D  f^*^?)  ^^^ 
the  **  summer-house"  (V^)3<?  ^'^^  Amos  iii,  15).  The 
latter  evidence  is  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the 
time  in  Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different 
construction  would  be  needed  from  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  referred 
to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read 
that  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  wintsr-house  in  the  ninth 
month;"  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter;  **and  [there 
was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him"  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  "winter," 
or  Tt  jH,  when  used  without  reference  to  the  year,  as 
in  Job  xsix,  4,  has  its  original  signification.  The 
phrase  Dhj  I'p,  "cold  and  heat,"  in  Gen.  viii,  22,  is 

still  more  general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more 
than  the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to  cease 
(Ideler,  Hcmdbuck^  i,  494).  There  are  two  agricultural 
aeaaona  of  a  more  special  character  than  the  pre'^eding 
in  their  ordinary  use.  These  are  3?'^T,  "seed-time," 
mod  ^*^2Cp,  "harvest."  Ideler  makes  these  equal  to 
the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly  used  together; 
but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes 
(Gen.  /.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the 


kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be 
strictly  correspondent.     See  Season. 

3.  Festivals  and  Holy  Days. — Besides  the  Sabbaths 
and  new-moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and  a 
fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  and  a  great  celebra« 
tion  every  seventh  and  fiftieth  year.    See  Festxvau 

(1.)  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  (nOD)  was  properly 
only  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  b^^'I^H  "pa,  "between 
the  two  evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii,  5) — a  phrase  previous- 
ly considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 

« 

(niStsn  yn)  commencing  on  tho  morning  of  the  15th 
duy  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days,  until  the 
21st  inclusive.  The  Idth  and  2l8t  days  of  the  month 
were  Sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.     See  Passoveb. 

(2.)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (ni^Sd  ah),  or  Pentecost, 
was  kept  at  tho  close  of  seven  week^,  counted  ftrom  the 
day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month. 
Hence  its  name  meann  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  in- 
deed it  is  called  in  Tobit  (ayia  IittA  if^SofiaSuv^  ii,  1). 
As  tho  ears  of  liarley  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were 
offered  on  tho  16th  day  of  tho  1st  month,  so  on  this 
day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  har- 
vest, and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of 
fruits ;  hence  the  names  '^*^2C|9il  ^,  Feast  of  the  Har- 
vest, and  D*^*n!i3^«l  b^*^,  Day  of  the  First-fruits.  See 
Pentecost. 

(8.)  The  Feast  of  Trumpets,  nss^^tn  ni'»(lit  Aiyo/ 
trumpet-joBJwf),  also  called  TOntn  'ji'nst  "jinad,  i. 
e.  "  a  great  festival  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil 
commencement  of  the  year.     See  Trumpet. 

(4.)  The  Day  of  Atonement,  D'^'IBSrt  DT^,  was  the 
10th  day  of  the  7th  month.  It  was  a  Sabbath,  that  is, 
a  holy  day,  and  also  a  fust,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew 
year  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day 
the  high-priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  tho 
nation.  This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appro- 
priate to  the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the 
year ;  and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  beginning. 
See  Atonement  (Day  of). 

(5.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nis^tl  AH,  was  kept 
in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  days  inclu- 
sive. Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last,  which  were 
Sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  fkom  the  people  dwell- 
ing in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the  Exodus.  It 
was  otherwise  called  Sj'^tpKn  an,  i.  e.  "the  feast  of 
gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and 
of  the  vintage.     See  Tabernacles  (Feast  of). 

The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  as- 
tronomical character;  and  that  when  they  are  connect- 
ed with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  to  him  who,  in  pivini?  good  things,  leaves  not 
himself  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy 
days  were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  I^t»,"  commemorating  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot,  the  Feast 
of  tho  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing  and  re-ded- 
ication of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  fasts 
on  the  anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii,  1-5).     See  Purim;  Dedication. 

(6.)  ScMaticai  and  Jubilee  yeora.— The  sabbatical 
3-ear,  Jn^^^'n  n31»,  "the  fallow  year,"  or  possibly 
"year  of  remission,"  or  il^^^p  alone,  also  called  a 
*'  sablmth,"  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was  an  institution- 
of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the  Sabbath — a  year 
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of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It  has  not  been  sufficient* 
ly  noticed  that  as  the  day  has  a  side  of  physical  neces- 
sity with  reference  to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of 
physical  necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricultural  principles. 
Besides  the  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remission,  temporary 
or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligations  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  sabbatical  year  seems  to  have  commenced 
at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  seventli 
month.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commence  witli 
the  first  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi, 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected,  as  indeed  was  prophesied  by  Moses, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an  enjoying 
the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept  (Lev.  xxvi,  34, 
35,  43).  The  seventy  years*  captivit}'  is  also  spoken 
of  in  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  21)  as  on  enjoying  sabbath ;  but 
this  may  be  on  account  of  the  number  being  sabbati- 
cal, as  ten  times  seven,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  passage.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  sab- 
batical periods,  or  forty-nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee 
was  to  be  kept,  immediately  following  the  last  sabbat- 
ical year.  This  was  called  isi'^rt  Wp,  "the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  ^31*^  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning 
cither  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  it- 
self, because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  an- 
nounced on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. It  was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  char- 
acter, although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  fo  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sabbat- 
ical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question  as 
to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may  use  tho 
term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration  of  fifty,  but 
others  of  forty-nine  years.  The  latter  opinion  does 
not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year  was  the  jubilee,  since  tho  jubilee  might 
be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven  years  after.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  rendered  most  probable  by  tho 
analogy  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  cusU  m  of  the 
Jews  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.C. ;  although 
it  must  be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonidcs,  the 
jubilee  period  was  of  fifty  years,  the  fifty-first  year 
commencing  a  new  period,  and  that  the  Fame  writer 
mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years, 
and  no  jubilee  years,  were  observed  (Ideler,  Ilandbuch^ 
i,  503, 504).  Tiio  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem 
to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler  (/.  c.)  holds  it 
•to  be  so;  for  his  language  (ravTa  7rtvTf}K0ifTa  fiev  itr- 
Tiv  in)  TOL  rravra.  Ant,  iii,  12,  3)  cannot  be  held  to 
prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  first 
-year  of  a  sabbatical  period,  instead  of  standing  between 
two  such  periods. — It  is  important  to  ascertain  when 
the  first  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  been  kept; 
whether  the  sabbatical  ond  jubilee  periods  seem  to 
bave  been  continuous ;  what  positive  record  there  is 
of  any  sabbatical  or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept ; 
and  what  indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such 
Tears  of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcelv  be  contested 
that  the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Is- 
raelites had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  four- 
teenth (Jennings,  Jewish  ArUiquUifSy  bk.  iii,  cap.  9). 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  earlier 
or  later;  but  the  narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  lat- 
itude. 2.  It  is  clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years  kept  from  the  time  of  Joshua  nntil  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  would  have  been  reckoned 
tram  the  first  one,  bat  it  may  be  questioned  if  any 


kept  after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner:  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rhth- 
er  to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second 
case,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country 
after  its  reoccupation.     The  recorded  sabbatical  years 
do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we 
do  not  know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the 
first  cultivation  of  the  country.     The  recorded  dates 
of  sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the  re- 
turn to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in  B.C. 
527,  which  would  make  the  fint  year  of  the  period 
B.C.  584-8,  which  would  not  improbably  I  e  the  firct 
year  of  cultivation  ;  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  pe- 
riod this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much 
weight.     8.  There  is  no  positive  record  of  any  jubilee 
year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.    The  dates  of  three 
sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  preserved.  These 
were  current  B.C.  163, 185,  and  87,  and  therefore  com- 
menced in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years  (Josephus,  Ant,  xil, 
9, 6 ;  xiii,  8, 1 ;  xiv,  16,  2 ;  xv,  1,  2 ;  War,  i,  2, 4 ;  and 
1  Mace,  vi,  49,  53).     4.  There  are  some  chronological 
indications  in  the  O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those 
in  the  bo<»k  "  in  the  thirtieth  year,"  etc.,  "which  [was] 
the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity'*  (i,  2); 
thus  t>pparently  dating  in  the  former  case  from  a  bet- 
ter known  sra  than  that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
which  he  employs  in  later  places,  without,  however, 
in  general  again  describing  it.     This  date  of  the  SCth 
year  has  been  variously  explained ;  some,  with  Usher, 
suppose  that  the  sera  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  book  of  the  law  was  found,  and  a  great  passovcr 
celebrated  (see  Havemick,  Commenfar  aber  Each.  p. 
12, 13).     This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the 
first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
reformation-aera,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee.     Others  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
prophet's  life  b  meant,  lut  this  seems  vrry  unlikely. 
Others  again,  including  Scaliger  (Z>e  Enumdaticne 
Tfmporum,  p.  79,  218,  ed.  15(3)  and  BosenmOllcr 
(^Schol.  in  loc),  hold  that  the  date  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar.     There  is 
no  record  of  an  aera  of  Nabopolassar ;  that  king  had 
been  dead  some  years ;  and  we  have  no  in^tance  in  the 
O.  Test,  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  aera.     1  he  evidence, 
therefore,  is  in  favor  of  Josiab's  18th  year,  B.C.  623. 
lliero  recms  to  be  another  reference  to  this  date  in 
the  same  book,  where  the  time  of  the  iniquit}'  of  Ju- 
dah  is  said  to  be  40  years ;  fitr  the  final  captivity  of 
Judah  (Jer.  iii,  80)  was  in  the  4l8t  year  of  this  reck- 
oning.    In  the  same  place  (Ezek.  iv,  5,  6)  the  time  of 
the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be  390  years,  which 
sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  of  this  part  of 
the  nation,  B.C.  720,  goes  back  to  B\c.  1111.     This 
result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee  dates ; 
for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and  B.C.  623-2  is 
488-9  years,  almost  exactly  ten  jubilee  periods;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  auch  a  great 
cvcle.     It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  accounts 
of  Josiah 's  reformation  present  any  indications  of  cele- 
brations connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.     Ihe 
finding  of  the  l:ook  of  the  Law  might  seem  to  point  tc 
its  being  ppeciallj'  required  for  some  public  service. 
Such  a  service  was  the  great  reading  of  the  Law  to  the 
whole  congregation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  ev- 
erj-  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13).     The  finding 
of  the  book  was  certainly  followed  by  a  public  read- 
ing, apparently  in  the  first  mpnth,  by  the  king  to  the 
whole  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
a  solemn  passover  was  kept.     Of  the  latter  celebra- 
tion is  it  said  in  Rings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden 
such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judg- 
ed Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  the  kings  of  Judah*'  (2  Kings  xxiii,  22);  and  in 
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Chronicles,  "There  was  no  passoyer  like  to  that  kept 
in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  nei- 
ther did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  passover  as 
Joeiah  kept"  (2  Chron.  xxv,  18).  The  mention  of 
Samael  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier  sup- 
posed date  (B.C.  1111)  fiills.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning;  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have  been 
greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solomon*s 
reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned  as  char- 
acterized by  greater  zeal  than  any  others  whatever, 
so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea  of  some  rela- 
tion to  chronology.     See  Sabbatical  Ykab;  Jubi- 

4.  ^ra». — There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical sras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
nnable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of  these 
poesible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  employed  by 
writers,  and  not  national  sras;  others,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special  or  individual 
manner  from  their  referring  to  events  of  tlie  highest 
importance  to  the  whole  people.     See  Epoch. 

(1.)  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  Kings  vi,  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  tlie  occur- 
rence of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with  Ideler  that 
it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  refers 
to  Exod.  xix,  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii,  88  {Handbuch^  i, 
507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  same  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  beginning  of  the  Exodus-year — not,  of  course, 
the  actual  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  BegitcU  pears,  below) 
—  is  used  as  the  point  whence  time  is  counted ;  but 
daring  the  interval  of  which  it  formed  the  natural  com- 
mencement it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though 
it  may  have  been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a 
sovereign's  reign  is  one.     See  Exodr. 

(2.)  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  conjec- 
tnred  by  Ideler  to  h:ivo  been  an  aera.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  Kings  ix,  10 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1) 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building^of  the  Temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified ; 
so  that  his  reading  (**  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem  Salo- 
me das  Haus  des  Herm  erbaute")  leaves  out  half  the 
statement,  and  so  makes  it  incorrect  {Hamlb.  1.  c.)* 
It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
occupied  seven  years  (1  Kings  vi,  37,  88),  and  that  of 
Solomon's  house  thirteen  (vii,  1),  malcing  up  the  inter- 
val of  twenty  years.     See  Tbmplb. 

(3.)  The  sera  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  discussed  above.  See 
Josiah;  Ezekiel. 

(4.)  The  sra  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year  (i, 
2),  and  the  latest  the  27th  (xxix,  17).  The  prophet 
Ij^ncrally  gives  the  date  without  applying  any  dis- 
tinctive term  to  the  asra.  He  speaks,  however,  of  "  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i,  2),  and 
♦*  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity"  (xxxiii,  21),  the 
L&tter  of  which  expressions  may  explain  his  constant 
nae  of  the  asra.  The  same  sera  is  necessarily  employed, 
though  not  as  such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jeboi- 
achin  in  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  lii,  81).  We  have  no  proof  that 
it  was  nsed  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  re- 
ferred. Its  first  year  was  current  B.C.  598,  commenc- 
ing in  the  spring  of  that  year.     See  Jeroiachin. 

(5.)  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  nra ;  but  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  for  chronological  purposes  (Ezek. 
xl,  1).     See  CAPTivmr. 

(6.)  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to  be 
employed  as  an  sra ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned  from  in 
Ezra  (ill,  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the  Pentateuch. 
See  EzBA. 


(7.)  The  sera  of  the  Selencids  is  used  in  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Maccabees.     See  Seleuccs. 

(8.)  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is  stated 
to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  sera  used  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  (1  Mace,  xiii,  41).  The  years 
1,  2,  and  8  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  [see  Mon- 
et ;  Shekel]  are  probably  of  tills  aera,  although  it  is 
related  that  the  right  of  coining  money  with  his  own 
stamp  was  not  conceded  to  him  until  somewhat  later 
than  its  beginning  (xv,  6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  either  that  Antiochus  VII  confirmed  privi- 
leges  before  granted  by  his  brother  Demetrius  H 
(comp.  XV,  5),  or  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money 
already  issued  {Encycl.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  s.  v.  Numismat- 
ics, p.  379, 880).     See  Maccabees. 

(9.)  Regnal  Years, — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last  month 
of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the  next  year, 
and  died  in  the  first  month  of  the  third  year,  we  might 
have  dates  in  his  first,  second,  and  third  years,  al- 
though he  governed  for  no  more  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death  after  it, 
would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor 
and  the  first  of  his  successor.  The  same  principle 
would  apply  to  reckoning  from  ssras  or  important 
events,  bnt  the  whole  stated  lengths  of  reigns  or  inter- 
vals would  not  be  affected  by  it.  See  Kino  ;  King- 
dom. 

II.  Data, — The  historical  part  of  Hebrew  chronolo- 
gy is  not  less  difficult  than  the  technical.  The  infor- 
mation in  the  Bil)le  is  indeed  direct  rather  than  infer- 
ential, although  there  is  very  important  evidence  of 
the  latter  kind ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  some  cases  impossible. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  there  are  several  gaps  in 
the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no  means 
of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  therefore,  wo  can 
compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers  with  a  lar^ 
ger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence,  we  arc  fre- 
quently prevented  from  putting  a  conclusive  test  by  the 
deficiencies  in  the  first  series.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  num- 
ber 40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms  equiva* 
lent  to  "many,"  so  that  **40  years'*  or  "70  years'* 
would  mean  no  more  tiian  "  many  years. "  Prima  facie 
this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but  on  a  further  ex- 
amination it  will  be  seen  that  the  details  of  some  peri- 
ods of  40  years  are  given,  and  show  that  the  number  is 
not  indefinite  where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem 
to  be  so.  Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods :  1.  From  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  year,  1 4-ar  [2  ?]  months.  Num.  ix,  1 ;  x,  11 ; 
comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii,  20, 
proving  that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  mid- 
summer) ;  2.  The  time  of  search,  40  days  (Kum.  xiii, 
25) ;  3.  The  time  of  the  wandering  until  the  brook 
Zered  was  crossed,  38  years  (Deut.  ii,  14) — making  alto- 
gether almost  39J  years.  This  perfectly  accords  with 
the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of  the  address  of  Moses 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i,  3,  4), 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  crossing  of  the  brook 
Zered.  So,  again,  David's  reign  of  40  years  is  divided 
into  7  rears  6  months  in  Hebron,  and  83  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii,  11 ;  v,  6 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  4 ;  bnt  1  Kings  ii,  11, 
7  years,  omitting  the  months,  and  3.S).  This,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  an  indefinite  number,  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  years,  and  pre- 
ceding Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns,  atrain,  could 
not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  historv.  The  occurrence  of  some  round 
numbers,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  our  supposing 
the  constant  use  of  va-ue  ones.     See  Number. 
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The  attempt  to  **  correct"  or  improve  the  Hebrew 
chronology  by  iioans  of  the  data  lately  deciphered 
from  the  Egj'ptian  and  Asaj'rian  inscriptions  has  been 
a  &vorite  method  of  late,  as  was  in  previous  tiroes  a 
similar  comparison  with  the  relics  of  ancient  records 
in  heathen  authors.  But,  unfortunately,  these  state- 
ments are  so  discrepant  with  one  another,  and  the  re- 
sults vary  so  widely,  as  to  be  of  very  little  practical 
value  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hieroglyphical  data 
are  too  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  as  well  as  too 
uncertainly  translated  hitherto,  to  afford  any  definite 
chronological  chain ;  and  the  cuneiform  lej^nds  do  not 
rise  so  early  as  the  disputed  part  of  Biblical  chronolo- 
gy.    See  Egypt  ;  Assyria. 

1.  From  Adam  to  Ahram"*  departure  out  of  Haran, 
— All  the  numerical  data  in  the  Bible  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  this  interval  are  comprised  in  two  genealogical 
lists  in  Genesis,  the  first  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his 
sons  (Gen.  v,  3  to  the  end),  and  the  second  from  Shem 
to  Abram  (xi,  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the 
same  book  (vii,  6, 11 ;  viii,  13 ;  ix,  28, 29 ;  xi,  32 ;  xii, 
4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion, and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  while  the  parallel 


causes  whatever.  As  no  two  of  the  lists  correspond 
throughout,  and  as  a  high  degree  of  antiquity  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  them  all,  each  has  had  its  advocates  as 
the  true  original.  The  cardinal  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  a  clear,  full,  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  arguments  that  bear  upon  their  authority  sever* 
ally,  as  well  as  upon  the  accuracy  of  particular  num- 
bers. Ab  a  preliminary,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  va- 
riations are  Uie  result  of  design,  not  accident,  as  is  ev- 
ident from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the 
residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  in 
the  antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save  one 
(Lamech),  being  apparently  the  result  of  necessity  thaf 
lives  should  not  overlup  the  date  of  the  Flood  (comp. 
Clinton,  Fagti  Belli  n.  i,  285).  We  have  no  dew  to  the 
date  or  dates  of  the  alterations,  except  that  we  can 
trace  the  Sept.  form  to  the  1st  centuxy  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  higher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the  4ih  centur}' ; 
if  the  Samar.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known  as 
to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  decide,  on  their  evidence,  that  the  variation  did 
not  exist  when  they  wrote ;  the  testimony  of  Josephua 
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accounts  of  Josephus  (Ani.  i,  8,  8,  and  4,  9 ;  6,  5 ;  7, 1) 
do  not  exactly  tally  with  any  of  them.  The  Latin 
Vulsrate  strictly  conforms  to  the  Hebrev/.  The  prin- 
cipal various  readings  are  given  between  brackets, 
and  the  numbers  which  are  ccmbined  from  statements 
in  the  text  are  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis.  In  this  pe- 
riod there  are  a  number  of  serious  difficulties. 

(1.)  The  number  of  generations  in  the  Sept.  is  ono 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Samar.,  on  account  of  the 
**  Second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronolngers  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  else- 
where only  in  some  copies  at  1  Chron.  i,  17,  and  in 
Luke  iii,  36.  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers  appear,  however,  to  have  known  nothing 
of  liim,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was 
first  introduced  by  a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence 
into  the  Sept.,  or  olse  that  he  was  found  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Sept.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  Sept.  See  Cai- 
nan. 

(2.)  The  remarkable  discrepancies  in  nearly  all  the 
names  as  to  the  respective  a^es  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  eldest  son,  while  the  totals  given  general- 
ly agree,  has  occasioned  greater  variety  in  the  schemes 
of  different  Biblical  chronologers  than  any  or  all  other 


is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in  his  present  text  it  shows 
contradiction,  though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the 
Sept.  numbers.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  firvt 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them  origina- 
ted from  these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of 
the  lists  would  seem  to  he  the  Samar.,  which  certainly 
is  less  internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  tlie 
original  correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other 
two.  The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shorten- 
ed the  chronology,  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy 
that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenarv 
of  the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Ibe 
apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting 
genealogies  (Tit.  iii,  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  great  importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps 
also  that  the  differences,  or  some  difference,  then  ex- 
isted. The  different  proportions  of  the  generations 
and  lives  in  the  Sept.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to 
afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  in.'^tances  of  longeWty 
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recorded  in  all  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is  not 
different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  although 
there  are  some  long  generations.     A  stronger  argu- 
ment for  the  Sept.,  in  view  of  the  unity  of  tiie  human 
nee,  is  found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the 
Flood  to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms.    This  supposition  would,  however,  require  that 
tiie  patriarchal  generations  should  be  either  exception- 
al oi'  represent  periods.     For  the  former  of  these  hy- 
potheses we  shall  see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  sim- 
ilar case  of  certain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from 
Abraham  downwards.     With  respect  to  probability  of 
accuracy,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Ueb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.     There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Rabbins  have  been  scrupulous  in  the 
extreme  in  making  alterations ;  the  Sept.,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  al- 
most permit  change,  and  we  have  the  probable  inter- 
polation of  the  post-diluvian  Cainan.    If,  however,  we 
consider  the  Samar.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from 
the  other  two,  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than 
the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the  postHlilu- 
vian  would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit  the  Sept. ; 
for  it  is  obviously  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier  genera- 
tions, the  operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  post-dilu- 
vian generations  In  the  Samar.  generally  agree  with 
the  oompated  sums  of  the  Heb.,  and  not  with  those  of 
the  Sept.,  which  would  l)e  explained  by  the  theory  of 
an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other,  although 
it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing  either  form 
to  be  the  earlier.     The  general  presumption,  on  exter- 
nal grounds,  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  Heb., 
both  as  being  unquestionably  the  original  fh>m  which 
the  others  (except  perhaps  the  Samar.,  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  is  the  least  probable,  on  other  consider- 
ations, of  all)  are  known  to  have  been  translated — and 
a  version  can  never  rise  higher  in  authority  than  ita 
soarce;  and  also  because  of  the  manifestly  greater 
state  of  purity  in  which  this  text  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  in  comparison  with  either  of  the  others.      See 
SKrruAOUfT ;  SAMARiT.iN  Pentateuch.     The  text 
of  Joseph  us  is  too  corrupt  in  its  numlters  to  be  at  all 
relied  upon,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  slightest  compari- 
son of  the  sams  in  the  title  of  the  chapters  with  the  de- 
tailed contents,  having  doubtless  been  tampere<l  with 
by  reisers  who  used  only  the  Sept.  or  Vulg.  versions. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  or  last 
redactor  of  the  book  of  Genesis  intended  that  the  nar- 
rative should  be  connected  by  this  continuous  series 
of  time-marks.     Jewish  and  Christian  chronographers 
accepted  the  statements  unquestioned;  and  held  that 
the  series  of  years  of  the  world  thus  formed,  firom  the 
creation  of  the  first  man  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  ac- 
corded with  the  truth  of  facts.     The  import  and  the 
authority  of  the  numerical  statements  wero  to  them 
nmhnpeaohable ;  the  only  question  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  their  genuine  form.     And  supposing  the  in- 
quirer to  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Greek  text,  even 
to  there  are  diversities  to  be  discussed,  for  the  Sept. 
has  various  readings  of  some  of  the  numbers  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Flood ;  in  particular,  while  most  of 
the  copies  liave  a  second  Cainan  after  Arphaxad,  with 
a  descent  of  130  years,  this  addition  is  ignored  by  oth- 
er copies  and  by  important  authorities  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  Sad.  §  307,  and  note ;  Mill,  On  the  Descent  and 
Parentage  of  the  Saviour,  p.  143  sq.).     These  consid- 
erations will  account  for  the  enormous  discrepancy 
which  appears  in  the  estimates  formed  by  different 
chronoli^ista  of  the  number  of  years  contained  in  the 
book  of  Geneata.     The  Hebrew  numbers,  fh>m  Adam 
to  Terah'a  70th  year,  make  1656  pltu  292  years ;  the 
Sept.,  with  ita  various  readings,  2i*42  or  22«32  plus  942, 
or  1(H2,  or  1072,  or  1172 ;  the  Samaritan,  1307  plus  942. 


This  last,  however,  need  not  come  into  consideration, 
since  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Samaritan  text, 
hero  as  elsewhere,  is  merely  fabricated  ftom  the  Greek 
(HengstenberiT,  Auih.  des  Pent,  1,  82  sq.);  and  those 
who  treat  it  as  an  independent  authority  (c.  g.  Lepsius, 
Chr^AioL  der  ACff.  p.  397  sq.)  only  show  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  results  of  criticism  on  this  subject.  Of 
course  the  Sept.,  in  one  or  more  of  its  enumerations, 
would  be  followed  by  those  early  inquirers  who  had 
access  to  that  text  only ;  the  earliest  extant  estimate, 
by  Demetrius,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  tliird  cen- 
turj'  B.C.  (quoted  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  by  Eu- 
sebius,  Prasp,  Evang.  ix,  21,  12),  makes  the  interval 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  22G2  pbts  1072. 
Joeephus  certainly  did  not  follow  the  Sept. ;  his  num- 
bers in  the  generations  before  and  after  the  Flood  have 
been  forced  into-  conformity  with  the  Greek  by  a  later 
and  unskilful  hand,  which  betraj^s  itself  by  leaving  its 
work  incomplete  (Browne,  Ordo  SaxL  §  319-821).  As 
the  chronology  of  Dr.  Hales  (which  some  still  accept 
as  authoritative)  professes  to  be  based  on  the  Sept., 
rectified  by  the  aid  of  Josephus,  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  text  of  this  author,  besides  having  been  pal- 
pably vitiated  in  this  portion  of  it  (Ani,l,S,A;  6,  6), 
swarms  with  gross  inconsistencies,  caused,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  adopting,  without  reflection,  statements 
belonging  to  different  chronological  s^'stems  (see  Nic- 
bnhr,  Gesckichte  Assurs  «.  Babels,  p.  347  sq).  Of  tho 
Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  Origen 
alone  knew  Hebrew,  and  he  first  leaves  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  part;  Jerome,  the  learned  Hebraist,  declares 
for  "the  Hebrew  verity,*'  and  as  his  recension  of  the 
old  italic  version  forms  the  basis  of  the  Sixtine  Vul- 
gate, which  a  canon  of  Trent  declares,  under  anathe- 
ma, to  be  canonical  and  infallible,  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  virtually  perpetuated  in  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  obedience.  The  Greek  Church  still  holds  by 
the  Sept.  Our  own  popular  Bible  chronology  (Usb- 
er*f«,  which  Bishop  Lloyd  attached  to  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles)  follows  the  Hebrew.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  disposition,  in  some  of  our  own 
and  the  Continental  writers,  to  abandon  the  Hebrew 
for  the  Sept.,  chiefly  prompted  by  the  wish  to  enlarge 
the  period  before  Abraham,  so  as  to  allow  more  time 
for  Uie  growrth  of  nations  after  the  Flood,  and  (more 
recently)  to  facilitate  the  "  connection  of  sacred  and 
profane  chronology"  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind, 
especially  with  respect  to  Manetho*s  Egyptian  chro- 
nology. The  question  of  probability  and  inducement — 
to  enlarge  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  (ccmp. 
Bunsen,  yEg,  St.  v,  68),  to  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
llasoretes — is  discussed  in  Browne's  Ordo  Saschrum, 
§  808  sq. ;  and  the  artificial  processes  by  which  the 
Sept.  numbers  are  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
vice  versa,  have  been  exposed  by  the  same  writer,  tb. 
§  318  sq.,  and  further  in  The  Cycles  of  Egyptian  ChrO' 
nolt>gff,  §  72  (Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  ii,  145  8q.). 
The  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject  in  Biblical 
chronology  requires  a  more  exact  and  detailed  exam- 
ination than  we  find  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and 
Kitto,  from  which  the  preceding  investigations  are 
chiefly  taken,  as  are  also  portions  of  subsequent  dis- 
cussions in  this  article. 

(a.)  General  Internal  Evidence,  —  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  in  the  antediluvian  portion  the  Heb.  is  the 
only  list  (unless  we  except  that  of  Josephus,  which  has 
no  independent  value)  in  which  every  number  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  corresponding  one  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rest ;  while  in  the  post-dilvnian  line,  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  second  Cainan,  it  stands  almost 
alone :  the  preponderance  of  evidence  from  this  meth- 
od of  comparison  is  therefore  about  balanced.  Again, 
it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  Samar.  that 
its  numbers,  where  there  is  any  variation,  regularly 
lessen  the  period  prior  to  parentage,  as  the  lineage  de- 
scends, by  removing  the  irregular  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Flood,  and  annexing  it  to  the  ages  below  that 
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point ;  while  the  Sept.  (and  Josephus)  attain  a  similar 
unifonnity  by  adding;  one  hnndred  years  to  the  defi- 
cient nunil)er8  throaghout;  whereas  the  Heb.  exhibits 
no  snch  marlLS  of  gradation,  but  presents  a  natural  ir- 
regularity in  thb  respectf  although  the  numbers,  on 
the  whole,  decrease  as  the  period  of  longevity  con- 
tracts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  of  the  other 
lists  be  assumed  as  the  prototype,  no  possible  reason 
can  be  assigned  or  imagined  for  the  arbitrary*  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution  here  and  there  of  a  particular 
number.  Tha  briefer  scheme  of  the  Hel).  ptist-diluvi- 
an  genealogy  is  also  exactly  sustained  by  the  sum  867 
(i.  e.  the  birth  of  Abram  292  years  from  the  Deluge +75 
years  to  his  departure  from  Haran)  definitely  given 
by  Josephus,  in  opposition  to  his  own  roa^ified  num- 
bers in  detail,  although  the  weight  ot  this  argument  is 
affected  by  the  existence  of  various  readings  of  that 
aggregate  in  his  text.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe 
that  those  who  espouse  the  schedule  transmitted  by 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus,  as  affording  the  longer  space 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  for  the  extensive 
propagation  of  the  antediluvian  race,  and  also  after 
the  Flood  for  the  dissemination  of  mankind  into  pow- 
erful nations  in  the  earliest  times,  herein  only  defeat 
their  own  argument ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
the  entire  length  of  each  patriarch^s  life  remains  un- 
changed, by  whatever  amount  the  period  prior  to  mar- 
riage is  augmented,  just  so  much  time  is  taken  from 
the  remainder  for  procreation :  the  earlier  the  age  of 
paternity,  the  greater  will  naturally  be  the  increase  of 
population  in  a  given  number  of  generations.  The 
rapid  advance  in  adoloficence  after  the  Deluge,  so 
marked  in  the  Heb.  numbers,  was  doubtless  providen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  rt>pleni.«hing  the  earth  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  after  that  catastrophe. 

(6.)  Individual  D'screpawies.  —  In  addition  to  the 
post-diluvian  Cainan  noticed  above,  the  following 
names  appear  to  furnish  decided  proof  of  the  superior 
trustworthiness  of  the  Heb.  list  (see  the  conclusive 
treatise  of  Michaelis  on  this  suliject,  translated  in  the 
Amer.  Bib.  Repoi.^  2d  ser.,  vi,  114  sq. ;  also  some  judi- 
cious remarks  by  Dr.  Pond  in  the  Meth.  Quart.  Review^ 
July,  1867). 

[1.]  In  the  cases  of  Adam  and  Seth,  the  addition  of 
100  years  to  their  age  before  paternity  disturbs  the  av- 
erage ratio  between  the  season  of  growth  and  the  total 
life,  which  in  man,  as  in  other  animals,  is  a  well-estab- 
lished proportion.  These  two  patriarchs  passed  nearly 
one  quarter  of  their  lives  childless,  although  their 
immediate  successors  were  blessed  with  offspring  when 
thev  had  advanced  but  about  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth 
in  life.  Was  the  command  to  "  increase  and  multiply 
and  fill  the  earth**  so  much  less  urgent  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  world  than  sulisequently  ?  In  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  first  two  generations,  moreover, 
the  various  readings  found  in  the  text  of  Jnstephus 
nearly  destroy  the  support  which  it  gives  to  the  Sept., 
leaving  the  balance  of  evidence  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  tall3'ing  numliers  in  the  Heb.  and  Samar. ;  and  in 
the  next  three  generations  there  is  at  least  an  equi- 
poise between  the  authorities,  which  are  arrayed  in  the 
same  manner. 

[2.]  The  Heb.  numbers  in  the  case  of  Jared  are  sus- 
tained by  all  the  other  lists  except  the  Samar.,  which 
not  only  deducts  the  century  from  his  minority,  but 
also  arbitrarily  curtails  his  subsequent  years  b}-  a  dif- 
ferent amount  (25  years),  evidently  in  order  to  force 
the  total  life  into  conformity  with  the  plan  of  gradual 
reduction  lielow  the  length  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. In  the  next  name,  that  of  Enoch,  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  again  appear  in  unison  against  the  Sept.  and 
Josephus,  the  testimony  of  the  last  being  impaired  by 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  numbers  at  this  point. 

[3.]  The  numbers  given  under  Methuselah  and  I.«a- 
mech,  however,  most  decisively  betray,  according  to 
the  settled  laws  of  internal  criticism,  marks  of  inten- 
tional corruption  in  all  but  the  Heb.  list.     Not  only 


are  the  years  of  each  of  the  others  totally  unsupported 
by  one  another,  where  they  differ  from  this,  under 
both  these  names,  and  also  embarrassed  by  various 
readings  of  a  glaring  character,  but  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  date  of  the  Deluge  shows  unmistakably 
that  they  were  altered  so  as  to  place  the  demise  of 
these  two  patriarchs  *^  high  and  dry"  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  event.     Those  who  have  sneeringly  remarked 
that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Usher, 
*'  Methuselah  was  drowned  in  Noah's  Flood  by  act  of 
British  Parliament**  (which  sanctioned  tliat  prelate's 
scheme  tiy  authorizing  its  insertion  in  the  margin  of 
the  English  Bible),  are  not  only  incorrect  in  Uiat  par- 
ticular (for  Methuselah  [q.  v.],  according  to  the  Heb. 
numbers,  died  a  full  roonUi  before  the  Deluge  began), 
but  they  reason  uncritically,  inasmuch  as  so  palpable 
an  objection  only  shows  the  honesty  of  the  Masoretic 
editors,  who  allowed  it  to  remain  upon  the  face  of 
their  text,  when  they  might,  by  a  slight  alteration,  so 
quietly  have  obviated  it.     The  ingenious  tinkers  of 
the  Samar.  and  Greek  chronologies,  on  the  contrary, 
have  carefully  attempted  to  remove  this  stumbling- 
block  from  the  way  of  their  version  by  a  violent  mod- 
ification of  the  numbers  in  question,  docking  olT  here, 
and  splicing  on  there,  to  suit  circumstances.     Yet, 
like  forgers  usually,  they  have,  alter  all,  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  convicted  themselves  br  their  own 
traces ;  the  Samar.  and  most  of  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  do  but  make  the  year  of  the  death  of 
these  patriarchs  coincide  with  that  of  the  Flood,  while 
the  very  suspicious  fact  remains  that  the  lives  of  these 
two  alone  (besides  that  of  Jared  in  the  Samar.)  are 
abbreviated  not  only  in  comparison  with  the  longer 
and  more  difRcult  dates  of  the  other  lists,  bat  sud- 
denly, as  if  for  a  special  purpose,  between  instances 
of  greater  longevity  immediately  before  (excluding 
Enoch,  who  was  translated  alive)  and  after.     The 
Heb.  list  can  alone  bo  defended  at  this  point  on  critical 
grounds. 

[4.]  The  general  agreement  in  greater  age  assigned 
to  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs  by  the  Samar.  and  Greek 
lists  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Heb.  If  the  former  be  the  original  form,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  change ;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter be  assumed  as  giving  the  gennine  numbers,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  readily  they  may  have  been  aug- 
mented in'  order  to  swell  the  primitive  era  of  repopu- 
lation  after  the  Flood  into  a  nearer  conformity  with 
the  extravagant  mythical  periods  of  early  heathen 
histories.  With  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the 
Sept.  is  known  to  have  originated,  the  influence  of 
which  may  plainly  be  traced  in  the  present  account  of 
Josephus  (and  possibly,  throu^^h  some  indirect  chan- 
nel, that  of  the  Samar.  also),  this  temptation  would  be 
peculiarly  strong.  The  internal  evidence  here,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  in  favor  of  the 
Samar.  numbers,  corroborated  as  they  are  throoghont 
as  to  the  age  of  paternity  by  those  of  the  Sept.  and 
(hut  less  accurately)  Josephus;  and  we  might  even 
be  inclined  to  adopt  them,  as  consistent  in  gradation 
with  those  preferred  in  the  antediluvian  portion,  did 
not  the  manifest  want  of  authority  in  the  non-Hebrew 
schemes  for  tliot  part  cast  a  strong  doubt  of  aconracy 
over  them  in  this  part  likewise.  This  suspicion  is 
confirmed  bv  the  want  of  harmonv  between  the  Samar. 
and  Sept.  as  to  the  post-diluvian  ages  after  paternity, 
the  latter  list  conforming  in  this  respect  quite  doaeJy 
to  the  Heb.  If  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
records  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the  Sept. 
confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  The  history 
and  civilization  of  Eg^T^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  reach  to  a  time  al)Out  as  early  as  the  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover,  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  Gentile  dviliiatloo 
to  the  Noachian  races.  On  the  acceptance,  therefore, 
of  the  Heb.  numbers  we  must  place  (as  we  easily*  may) 
the  dispersion  of  nations  [see  Ethxoloot]  very  soon 
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After  the  Delnge.  Important  aid  in  this  approxima- 
tion of  sacred  with  profane  chronology  is  afforded  by 
the  considerable  extension  of  the  Bibliciil  period  of  the 
Judges,  noticed  below,  beyond  that  fixed  by  Usher. 

(3.)  An  important  rectification  of  the  kst  genera- 
tion \a  reqaired  in  all  the  lists.  According  to  them,  it 
would  appear  that  Teruh  was  70  years  old  at  Abram's 
birth.  ''  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran"  (Gen.  xi,  26).  It  is  afterwards 
Slid  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Ha- 
ran,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  205  years  [Samar. 
U5]  (xi,  31,  32) ;  and  the  departure  of  Abram  from 
Haran  to  Canaan  is  then  narrated  (oorap.  Acts  vii,  4), 
his  age  being  stated  to  have  been  at  tliat  time  75 
years  (xii,  1-6).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Te- 
rah was  130  years  old  at  Abram*s  birth  (205  -  75  =  130), 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Sbem  in  several  places  (v,  32 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  13 ;  ix, 
18 ;  X,  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  Uie  third  son 
of  Noah,  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x,  21).  To  this 
it  has  been  objected,  however,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  bom  to  his  father  at 
the  age  of  130  years,  he  should  have  asked  in  wonder, 
*'  Shall  [a  child]  be  born  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred 
years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old, 
bear  ?"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  But  the  force  of  this  objec- 
tion is  almost  entirely  obviated  when  it  is  considered 
that  Terah  had  previously  had  a  son,  whereas  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  his  observation  was  altogether 
childless.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  arrange- 
ment, tlian  to  make  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  num- 
bers, as  the  Samar.  apparently  has  done. 

2.  From  Abrem's  departure  out  oflfaran  to  the  Ex- 
odvM, — ^The  length  of  this  period  is  stated  by  Paul  as 
430  years  i^rom  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving 
of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii,  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to 
be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii,  1-5.     The  same  number 
of  years  is  given  in  Exodus  (xii,  40,  41),  where  the 
Heb.  reads, "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.     And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
foor  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day 
it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out 
from  the  bind  of  Egypt."     Here  the  Sept.  and  Samar. 
add  after  *'in  Eg^'pt"  the  words  '*and  in  Canaan," 
while  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS.  of  the  former 
also  add  after  "  the  children  of  Israel'*  the  words  **  and 
their  fathers."     It  seems  most  reasonable  to  regard 
both  theae  additions  as  glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded, 
the  passage  appears  to  make  the  duration  of  the  so- 
journ in  £^3rpt  430  years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  conclusion.     The  *'  sojourning"  might  well  in- 
clude the  period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham,  while 
that  patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country"  (Heb.  xi, 
9),  for  it  18  not  positively  said  **the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  *^who  dwelt  in 
Egypt."     Ab  for  the  very  day  of  close  being  that  of 
commencement,  it  might  refer  either  to  Abraham's  en- 
trance or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.     A  third  passage 
is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  of  the  future  his- 
tory of  hta  children :  **  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theh*'s,  and 
shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years ;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  sabstance"  (Gen.  xv,  18,  14 ;  comp.  Acts 
vii,  6, 7).     The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held  to 
be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can 
only  be  anpposed  to  mean  the  time  from  this  declara- 
tion to  th«  Exodus.     It  is  also  noticeable  that  after 
the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the  whole  so- 
journ are  repeated,  showing  that  this  was  the  period 
spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  period  defined 
(xv,  15, 16)  aa  ''the  fourth  generation." 


But  the  question,  From  what  point  of  time  are  these 
years  reckoned?  has  been  variously  answered,  aud 
chronological  schemes  vary  accordingly.  Some,  as 
the  Sept.,  Josephus,  the  Jewish  Chronology,  and  most 
ChrisUan  writers,  assign  the  period  to  the'  entire  so- 
journ in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  beginning  either  with  the 
Call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii),  or  the  Promise  (xv) ;  oth- 
ers date  it  fh>m  the  close  of  the  period  during  which 
the  Promises  were  made  (Perizonius,  Schottgen); 
some  (as  Bengel)  from  the  birth  of  Jacob ;  while  nu- 
merous recent  writers  give  the  whole  period  to  the  so- 
journ in  Eg}^pt,  reckoned  from  the  descent  of  Jacob 
and  the  patriarchs  into  that  country  (see  Knobel,  in 
loc. ;  Browne,  Ordo  Sad.  §  284-288).  The  genealogy 
of  Moses  b  inconsistent  with  so  long  an  interval  us 
430  years  between  Jacob's  180th  and  Moses'  80th  year ; 
for  wo  learn  that  between  Levi  and  Moses  were  only 
two  descents — ^indeed,  by  the  mother's  side  (Jochebed, 
**  daughter"  of  Levi),  only  one ;  and  as  the  sum  of  the 
lives  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amnun  is  137+138+137, 
it  follows  that  ftom  the  birth  of  Levi  to  the  birth  of 
Moses  must  he  considerably  less  than  407  years.  So 
also  tho  other  genealogies,  in  which  (with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  only  apparent)  we  constantly  arrive  at 
contemporaries  of  Moses  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  de- 
scent from  the  twelve  patriarchs  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl, 
§  284-288).  Hence  we  must  measure  thia  interval  of 
480  years  (Gal.  iii,  17)  fh>m  the  call  of  Abraham,  in  his 
76th  year  (Gen.  xii,  4),  after  the  death  of  Tevah  (Acte 
vii,  4 ;  Gen.  xi,  32),  to  the  Exodus. 

The  narrative  affords  the  following  date,  whioh  we 
place  under  two  periods — that  from  Abram's  leaving 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt,  and  that  from  Ja- 
cob's entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

(a.)        Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran 75  tts. 

Age  of  Abram  at  Isaac's  birth 100 

Difference 25 

Age  of  laaac  at  Jacob's  birth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 130 

215 

(ft.)  (1.)  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Fgypt cir.  46 

Residue  of  his  lif& 09 

Opprawlon  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Exod.  1, 0, 7  ^q.) ? 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus SO 

m 

(2.)  Age  of  Joseph  on  Jacob's  entering  Egypt. ...    39 

Residue  of  his  life. Tl 

Oppression t 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

These  date  make  np  at  least  387  or  366  years,  to  which 
some  addition  must  be  made,  since  it  appears  that  all 
Joseph's  generation  died  before  the  oppression  com- 
menced, and  it  is  probable  that  it  had  begun  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtein 
cannot  be  far  different  ftom  4.S0  years,  a  period  for  the 
whole  sojourn  that  these  date  must  thus  be  held  to 
confirm. 

The  genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  Eg^'pt,  if  continuous,  as  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  are,  do  not  seem  repugnant 
to  this  scheme ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chron.  (vii,  23,  25,  26,  27), 
if  a  succeteion,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob*s  entering  into  Egypt. 
Another  importent  historical  point  of  evidence  is  the 
increase  of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went 
with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enumer- 
ated :  **  l)esides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his  twelve 
sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one  grandsons 
and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four  great-grand- 
sons, making,  with  the  patriarch  himself,  seventy  souls 
(Gen.  xlvi,  8-27).  See  Jacob.  The  generation  to 
which  children  would  be  bom  about  this  date  may 
thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs,  since  all 
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are  males  except  one,  who  probably  married  a  couBtn. 
Iliia  computation  takes  no  account  of  polj'gamj',  which 
was  certainly  practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews. 
This  first  generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the 
time  other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the 
one  mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have 
been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  probably  in 
a  less  degree.  We  cannot,  therefore,  found  our  C4>lcu- 
lation  solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  po- 
lygamy and  foreign  marriages.  These  admissions  be- 
ing made,  and  the  especial  tlcssing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  short  fur  the  increase. — ^On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  430 
years  as  the  length  of  the  interval  from  Abram's  leav- 
ing Huran  to  the  Exodus. 

3.  From  tAe  Exodus  to  the  Fovndaiion  of  Solomon** 
Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage  from  which  we  ob- 
tain the  length  of  this  |)eriod  as  a  whole  (see  Walther, 
in  Baumgarten*8  Sammlungen,  174«,  ii,  313-488).  It  is 
that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  is  dated 
in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th  (Sept.)  year  after  the 
Exodus,  in  the  4th  year  2d  month  of  Solomon's  reign 
(1  Kings  vi,  1).  This  sum  we  have  first  to  compare 
with  the  detailed  numbers.  These  are  as  follows: 
(a,)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  death  of  Moses,  40  years. 
(6.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7 -fa?  years,  (c.)  Interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude,  y 
years.  (</.)  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until  Eli's 
death,  430  years,  (e.)  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20  4  z  years.  (/.)  Saul's  reign,  40 
years,  (g.)  David's  reign,  40  years.  (A.)  Solomon's 
reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  3  years.  Sum,  5^0  + 
x-\-y\-z  years.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  approxima- 
tively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  (1.) 
Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  at  least  20  years 
(Num.  xiv,  29,  30),  and  at  his  death,  110 ;  therefore 
the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must  be  110— (20+40)  = 
60  years.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  government  is 
limited  b}'  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's  lot  was  ap- 
portioned to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the  occupation,  and 
therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he  was  85  years  old, 
and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after  Joshua's  death. 
Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lieen  a  \&ry  old  man 
on  taking  his  portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who 
held  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  I>ord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Nam.  xiv,  24 ; 
Deut.  i,  36 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6  ad  fin, ;  xv,  13-19 ;  Judg.  i, 
9-15,  20).  The  least  length  of  Joshua's  rule  would  be 
about  10  years.  Josephus  (^Ant.  v,  1, 29)  fixes  it  mid- 
way between  these  limits,  or  at  25  years,  which  may 
be  adopted  as  the  probable  length.  (2.)  The  interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude  is  lim- 
ited by  the  history  of  Othniel.  After  Joshua  there  is 
the  time  of  the  elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a  peri- 
od of  disobedience  and  idolatr}*,  a  servitude  of  8  years, 
deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  nephew 
of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  years,  until  Othniel's  death. 
He  was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his 
lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  40 
years  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been  30 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  exploits,  and  110  years 
at  his  death,  then  110 -(30 +18 +8 +40) =24  years 
would  remain  for  the  interval  in  question.  Josephus 
{Ant,  vi,  5,  4)  reasonably  fixes  it  at  18  years,  which 
cannot  be  far  from  correct.  (3.)  The  residue  of  Sam- 
uel's Judgeship  after  the  20  years  from  Eli's  death, 
ending  with  the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh, 
can  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  years ;  Josephus 
{Ani,  vi,  13, 5)  assigns  it  a  length  of  12  years.  Sam- 
uel must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's 


V 

Fifth  Servitude IS 

Jephtliah'ii  Judgeship 6 

IbzAn*8  Judgeship 7 

Kloa*8  Judg«;fhip 10 

Abdon'n  Judgeship 8 

Sixth  Servitude 40 

Sanuon*8  Judgeship 80 

£nr  8  Judgeship 40 

Seventh  Servitude SO 

Samuel*8  Judgeship 12 

SauPs  Reign 40 

David*8  Rtign 40 

Solomon's  first  jrearB 3 

Total "6*5 


death,  and  he  died  near  the  cloee  of  Saul's  reign  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  1 ;  xxviii,  3).  If  he  were  20  years  old  at 
the  former  date,  and  jud^  for  12  years  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  85  years  old 
(20+20  +  12+32=84)  at  his  death,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  following  numbers  for  the  various  por- 
tions of  this  period : 

Yean. 

Wandering  in  the  Tesert.  40 

Joshua's  Kule 8& 

Surviving  Elders 18 

First  Servitude 8 

Othniel's  Judgeship 40 

Second  Servitude 18 

Ehud* 8  Judge^liip  (includ- 
ing shamgar^f ) 80 

Third  Servitude 20 

Uaralc's  Judgeship 40 

Fourth  Servitude 7 

Gideon's  Judgeship 40 

Ahimelech's  Keiga 8 

Toln*s  J  udgefhip. 83 

Jair's  Judgeship 29 

Two  independent  large  numbers  seem  to  confirm  this 
result.  One  is  in  Paul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  years 
in  the  desert,  he  adds:  '*And  when  he  had  destroj'ed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave  [unto 
them  ]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
3'ear8,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterward  thev 
desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii,  19,  20,  21).  This  interval 
of  450  years  may  be  variously  explained — as  commenc* 
ing  with  Othniel's  deliverance  and  ending  with  Eli's 
death,  a  period  which  the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible,  if  added  together,  make  442  years ;  or  as 
commencing  with  the  First  Servitude,  8  years  more, 
which  would  L-e  exactly  4M  years ;  or  with  Joshoa's 
death,  which  would  rai^e  these  numbers  by  about  18 
years ;  or  again,  it  may  be  held  to  end  at  Saul's  acces- 
sion, which  would  raise  the  numbers  given  respective- 
ly by  about  82  years.  However  explained,  this  sum 
of  450  years  supports  the  authority  of  the  detailed  nom- 
bers  as  forming  an  essentially  correct  measure  of  th« 
period ;  and  the  precise  coincidence  with  one  of  the 
foregoing  modes  of  computation  seems  to  show  that  it 
was  that  which  Paul  adopted.  The  other  large  num- 
ber occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period  during  which 
Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amorites  from  the  first 
conquest  either  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  servitude 
from  which  they  were  about  to  be  f^ed,  or  np  to  the 
very  time,  is  given  as  300  years  (Judg.  xi,  26).  The 
above  detailed  numbers,  including  the  uncertain  pe- 
riods, would  make  these  intervals  respectively  344  and 
862  years.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an 
agreement,  although  not  positive,  since  the  meaning 
might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  vague  sum,  or 
about  300  years.  So  fax  as  the  evidence  of  the  nam- 
bers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  longer  inter- 
val, from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  first  Tem- 
ple, in  preference  to  the  period  of  480  or  440  years. 

The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has  been  held  by 
some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion.  These  lists,  aa 
they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  continuous  generations, 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  interval  of  atiout  800, 400, 
or  even  500  years,  some  being  much  shorter  than  oth- 
ers. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  con- 
sistency  with  each  other  without  arbitrarily  alterinf* 
some,  and  the  result,  with  those  who  have  followed 
them  as  the  safest  guides,  has  been  the  adoption  <^  the 
shortest  of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  800  years. 
The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconaiatcnt 
with  that  of  480  or  440  vears  than  with  the  rest. 

The  statement  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  is  accepted  by  Hil- 
lel,  the  author  of  the  modem  Jewish  chronology,  who 
makes  the  480  years  one  of  the  elements  for  the  con- 
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stniction  of  bis  Mundane  era ;  by  Usber  also,  by  Pe- 
tavins,  who,  however,  dates  the  period  from  the  EiMkle, 
and  by  many  others.  In  more  recent  times,  Hengsten- 
berg  (Autkeniie  det  PenUUeuchs^  ii,  28  sq.),  Hofmann 
(in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1838),  Thenius  {On  I  Kins^ 
▼i,  1),  Tiele  (Chronol.  dea  A,  T.),  Gehringer  {Ueber  die  ' 
UbKtehe  uEre\  Ntebuhr  {Ge»<k,  Auun  u.  Hab,),  op- 
bold  the  statement  as  hii^corical.  But  though  this 
measure,  by  bridging  over  the  interval  from  Moses  to 
Solomon,  enables  the  chronolo^ist,  when  he  has  form- 
ed his  mundane  series  down  to  the  Exode,  to  assi^ 
the  year  aano  muadi  of  4  Solomon  and  so  of  1  David, 
or,  having  traced  the  reckoning  B.C.  up  to  1  Solomon, 
to  give  the  year  B.C.  of  the  Exode,  the  whole  tract  of 
time  occupied  l>y  the  Judges  u  still  loose  at  either  end, 
and  needs  much  management  to  define  its  bearings. 
For  the  items  actually  enumerated,  being  (even  if  the 
entire  40  years  of  Eli  and  the  20  j^ears  of  the  Ark  at 
Kiijath-Jearim  be  included  in  the  390  of  tlio  Judges) 
47+390+43=480,  no  room  is  left  for  Joshua  and  the 
elders,  Samuel  and  SauL  Accordingly,  the  chronol- 
o:^sts  who  accept  this  measure  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
violent  expedients — ^the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
servitudes  were  contemporary,  and  others,  which  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  exalt  above  the  rank  of  ingenious 
conjectures.  But  the  number  480  is,  in  fact,  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  The  Sept.  has  instead  of  it  440.  Jo- 
aephus  takes  no  notice  of  either,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions makes  the  interval  592,  612,  and  632  years ;  the 
early  Christian  chronographers  also  ignore  the  meas- 
nre— thus  Theophil.  Antioch.  reclcons  498  to  1  David ; 
Clem.  Alex,  to  1  Saul,  490;  Africanus,  677  years. 
Panics  enumeration,  in  Acts  xiii,  18-21,  also  proves  at 
leaat  this,  that  Jews  in  his  time  reckoned  the  interval 
in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
1  Kings  vi,  1.  He  gires  from  the  Exode  to  1  David 
40+450+40=680;  therefore  to  4  Solomon,  578  years. 
l*anl*s  term  of  450  years  is  evidently  the  interval  firom 
the  First  S^vitude  to  the  end  of  those  iO  years  of  the 
Ark,  1  Sam.  vii,  2  (composed  of  890+40+20).  Clin- 
ton  (/Vufi  HeU,  i,  812)  dates  the  450  Arom  the  parti- 
tion  of  lands  (47th  after  Exode),  astumet  20  years  for 
Joabua  and  the  elders,  and  another  term  of  12  years 
lietween  the  20  years  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  vii,  2)  and  the 
•40  years  which  he  gives  entire  to  Saul,  thus  making 
the  sum  61*2  3rears.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  the 
text  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  cannot  be  impugned  on  strict- 
ly critical  grounds,  excepting  the  various  reading  in 
the  Sept. ;  the  other  versions  and  the  Heb.  MSS.  are 
nniforro  in  their  testimony :  that  date,  therefore,  must 
be  aummarily  rejected  as  an  early  interpolation,  as  is 
done  by  most  modem  chronologers.  For  a  further  ex- 
amination of  the  period  in  question,  see  Judobs.  For 
the  value  of  Egyptian  dates  of  the  Exode,  see  below. 
(See  also  m  the  Stitd,  u.  KriHkm,  1863,  iv.) 

4.  From  the  Foundation  of  8ohnion'»  Temple  to  ifs 
Datrueiion, — ^We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which 
the  differences  of  chronologers  are  no  longer  to  be 
measured  by  centuries,  but  by  tens  of  years  and  even 
afai^le  years,  and  towards  the  close  of  which  almost  per- 
fiect  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  roost  important  num- 
bers in  the  Bible  are  here  generally  stated  more  than 
onee,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by  which  their 
aeenracy  can  be  tested.  The  principal  of  these  tests 
are  the  statement  of  kings*  ages  at  their  accessions,  the 
double  dating  of  tiie  accessions  of  kings  of  Judah  in  the 
reigns  of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  dou- 
ble reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Jndah  and  of 
Nebndiadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is 
the  second,  which  extends  throush  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents  onr  mak- 
ing any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length. 
The  notices  of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  contempo- 
rary with  Hebrew  sovereigns  during  this  period,  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when, 
aa  we  may  expect,  the  chronological  places  of  all  these 
ttootemponuies  ave  more  nearly  determined.    All  rec- 


ords, therefore,  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  in  these  times,  are 
of  great  valne,  from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronol- 
ogy. At  present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  In  the  Biblical  statements  the 
number  and  importance  of  inconsbtencies  has  usually 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  disa^ 
greements  depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the 
mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's 
accession;  still  a  few  difficulties  cannot  be  resolved 
without  the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  alter- 
ed by  copyists.  Many  of  the  dates  are  reckoned  from 
a  joint  accession  of  several  of  the  kings  with  their  re- 
spective fathers,  and  a  few  are  even  posthumous.  Two 
interregna  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  have  generally 
been  supposed,  and  none  others  are  necessary ;  name- 
ly, one  of  11  years,  between  Jeroboam  II  and  Zacha- 
riah,  and  the  other  of  8  years,  between  Pekah  and 
Hoshea.  The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  re- 
ceive some  support  from  Uie  words  of  the  prophet  IIo- 
sea  (x,  8,  7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  however,  may  only 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  of  this  period 
as  thus  adjusted,  according  to  the  double  line  of  kings ; 
for  the  details  of  the  chronology,  see  Israel  (King- 
dom of)  ;  JuDAH  (KiNODoai  of). 


Judah. 


Ytmn. 


Salomon  (residue)  . . .  37 

Kehoboam 17 

AbtJah 3 

Asa 41 


Jehoihaphat 85 

Jehoram  II 8 

AhasiahU 1 

Sffnehronitm .....  f  0 

Athallah 6 

J.hnaMhL 40 

Amaziah 9J 

Lasiah 63 


ISBASL. 

YMn. 

Jeroboam  I. 

Xadab 

...  21 
...       1 

Baasha 

...     28 

Elah 

...       1 

Z:mrl 

...      0 

Tibni 

Omri  (alone) 

Ahab 

...  4 
...  T 
...    20 

AhaaiahL 

...      1 

Jehoram  I. 

...    12 

8ynchroni«m. . . 
Jehu 

...  90 
...     28 

Jehoahas  L  ...... 

...     10 

JehoAsh  IL 

...     10 

Jeroboam  II 

Interregnum 

Zachariah  ....... 

...  41 
...  11 
...       1 

Shallun 

...       1 

Menahem 

...     10 

Pekahiah 

...      2 

Pekah 

...    20 

Interregnum 

Uoehea 

...  8 
...      » 

Jotham 16 

.\haz  14 

Hezekiah  (bcfi^lnnin^      6  

Smehronimn 253        Auyrian  Captivity,.  268 

Hezekiah  (residue)  . .  23 

Manaaaeh 66 

Amon S 

JoBiah 81 

Jehoahaz  IL 0 

Jebolakim 11 

Jphoiachin 0 

Zedekiah 10 

Babylonian  Captivity  sa^ 

Total 42J  yeari  of  duration  of  Temple. 

The  gross  sum  total  of  the  regnal  years  of  Judah,  to 
the  year  of  the  Assyrian  Captivity,  is  260,  as  the  num- 
bers stand  in  the  text ;  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  243 ;  but,  as 
they  may  be  corrected  by  synchronal  data,  only  257 
and  288  years  respectively.  This  deficit  of  19  years 
has  been  by  most  chronologists  taken  to  imply  that  the 
two  gaps  in  the  Israelite  succession,  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  s}iichronisms,  were  intervals  of  anar- 
chy, filled'  up  (as  above)  by  interregna — one  of  11  years, 
between  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II,  in  27  Uzaiah,  and 
the  accession  of  Zachariah,  in  88  Uzziah ;  the  other, 
of  8  years,  between  the  death  of  Pekah,  in  4  Ahaz,  and 
the  accession  of  Hoshea,  in  the  12th  of  the  same  reign. 
But  later  writers  prefer  to  liquidate  the  reckoning  by 
assnmintr  an  error  in  the  regnal  years  of  Jeroboam  II 
and  Pekah.     Thus  Ewald,  making  the  difference  21 
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ytan,  giyes  these  kings  68  and  29  years  respectively, ' 
instead  of  41  and  20  (Getch.  deM  Volket  Itr,  iii,  1,  p.  261- 
818) ;  Thenios  {Die  BB,  der  Kdmgt,  p.  846),  by  a  more 
facile  emendation,  makes  the  numbers  61  and  80  (SO 
for  K73,  and  h  for  3) ;  J. ▼.  Gnmpach  {ZeUrteh.d,  Bab,  u. 
^Myr.),  though  reducing  the  total  amount  to  241  years, 
gives  Pekah  29  years  and  retains  the  41  of  Jeroboam ; 
Lepsius  (Ckronol,  der  ^g,)  makes  the  reigns  62  and 
30;  and  Bunsen,  JEgypUnt  SteUe,  bk.  iv,  p.  881, 896, 402) 
makes  Jeroboam  rei^j^i  61  years,  and  retains  for  Pekah 
his  20  years.     Movers  (Die  Phdnizier,  ii,  1, 168),  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  reduces  the  reigns  of  Is- 
rael to  233  years,  and  brings  the  reigns  of  Judah  into 
conformity  with  this  sum  by  making  Jehoram  co-re- 
gent with  Jehoshaphat  4  years,  Uzziah  with  Amaziah 
12,  and  Jotham  with  Uzziah  11  years.      How  arbitra- 
ry, and  therefore  unjustifiable,  such  reduction  of  num- 
bers is,  must  be  evident  to  every  critical  eve.     The 
supposition  of  co-regencies  is  only  allowable  in  order 
to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  some  of  the 
kings'  years,  but  in  no  case  are  they  suffered  to  dif>- 
turb  the  length  of  reigns,  as  given  in  the  text.     See 
each  name  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  Cyclopfe- 
dia.     (See  Wolff,  in  the  Thed.  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1868,  iv). 
6.  From  the  Destruction  o/ Solomon' $  Temple  to  the  Be.' 
turn  from  Babylon,— The  determination  of  the  length 
of  this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine.     The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  first  year  of  liis  reign  (Ezra  i,  1),  which, 
if  it  date  from  his  conquest  of  Babylon  (q.  v.),  as  de- 
termined by  Ptolemy's  Canon,  would  be  B.C.  688 ;  but 
the  decree  in  question  appears  to  date  fh>m  his  person- 
al supersedure  of  **  Darius  the  Mede"  (q,  v.)  at  Bab^^- 
Ion,  B.C.  686,  where  the  edict  was  evidently  issued. 
See  Cyrds.     Others  date  the  decree  from  the  earlier 
point,  and  suppose  that  so  great  a  migration  must  have 
occupied  much  time ;  they  therefore  allow  two  years 
as  not  too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 

Another  method  of  arrivinj;;  at  the  time  in  queftion 
is  by  means  of  fixing  the  termination  of  the  so-called 
*•  70  years'  captivity."     Two  numbers,  held  by  some  to 
be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.     One  is  the  pe- 
riod of  70  years,  during  which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon 
orer  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  was  to  laft, 
prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv),  and  the  other,  the  70 
years  of  the  city's  overthrow  and  utter  depopulation 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  Dan.  ix,  2).    The  commencement 
of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the  Ist  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (as  viceroy),  and  4th  (according  to  Dan.  i, 
1,  the  8d  complete)  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jrr.  xxv,  1), 
B.C.  606,  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  be- 
gan (xlvi,  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv,  22); 
and  its  conclusion  will  be  the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  l)e  the 
same  period  as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the 
return  of  the  captives  (Jer.  xxix,  10).    The  second  pe- 
riod of  70  years  dates  from  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
late  in  B.C.  688  (Ezek.  xl,  1),  and  terminates  with  its 
complete  reconstruction,  some  time  in  B.C.  617  (Ezra 
vl,  15).    The  two  passages  in  Zechariah,  which  speak  of 
such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation  (i,  12),  and  during 
'which  fasts  connected  with  the  captivity  had  been  kept 
(vii,  6),  are  quite  reconcilable  with  this  explanation. 
These  two  passages  are  of  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  in  whose  6th  year  the  Temple  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  details  of  this  period  are  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing Babylonian  reigns,  from  profane  sources : 

_,  .      ^    .  Y#M«.       Ymi*. 

Nebachadnezsar  ( virerojrship) IS 

Nebnchadnescnr  (reeidae) 2«  ....  27 

♦•  Erll-Merodach- S  ....    i 

NerlkoliuMMir 4....    4 

*^  BebhAssar,**  vice  NAbonnifd 17 17 

Capture  qf  Pabutnn "55" 

" DariuB  the  Mede."  or  Cyrxarea 9....    8 

CyTUM*M  Decree "fo 


Ymui. 


Cynii  (residue) 6 

'^  .Ahaauerua,**  or  Cambyiea 8 

**  Artaxerxea,"  or  smerUia 0 

"  Darioa,*'  L  e.  Hyilaapia  (bcginniug) ...    R 

Temple  rebuilt 70 

6.  From  this  point  downward,  the  coincidence  with 
Grecian  and  Roman  annals  becomes  so  clear,  to  the 
junctu>n  with  the  Christian  asra,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  chronology  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
phetic period  of  Daniel's  »*  Seventy  Weeks"  (q.  v.)  cov- 
ers this  period,  and  accurately  sketches  the  outline  of 
Jewish  history.  The  details  will  be  considered  under 
the  special  heads  to  which  they  belong,  e.  g.  Daitiel; 
Ezra;  Neiiemiah;  Maccabees;  Jesus;  Acts,  etc 
III.  SymhronUmi  tti/A  Profane  AnnaU.— There  ar« 
a  number  of  leading  dates  which  may  Le  regarded  as 
more  or  less  settled  by  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
Biblical  statements  with  those  found  in  classical,  Ju- 
dso-ecclesiastical,  and  monumental  history. 

1.  The  Delvge.— The  blood,  according  to  the  forego- 
ing adjustments,  would  end  near  the  close  of  B.C. 
2616,  and  would  have  begun  near  the  close  of  B.C. 
2616.     It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Noachian 
colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  not  long  after  th« 
Flood ;  scriptural  intimations,  as  commonly  interpret- 
ed, assign  their  dissemination  to  the  beginning  of  th« 
second  century  after  that  event.     If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion  (q. 
V.)  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this  sup. 
posed  interval  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  length- 
ened, for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  th« 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Koah's  de- 
scendants were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from  the 
primeval  settlement.     See  Peleo.     The  chronology 
of  Eg}'pt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  ia 
held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first 
kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consist- 
ent with  this  scheme  of  approximative  Biblical  dates  ; 
but  other  and  more  careful  authors  greatly  z«duce  theae 
computations  (see  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann,  ^ggptiscke  v.  /ar. 
Ztitrechnung,  Nordl.  1847,  8vo).     The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on  satisfactory 
grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time  aa 
the  £f?yptians ;  but  the  ei-idenoe  of  their  monuments, 
and  the  fragments  of  their  history  preserved  by  ancient 
writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  short  interval  preferred  by  Usher. 
The  most  cautious  calcuktions,  based  upon  independ- 
ent historical  evidence,  points  to  no  earlier  period  than 
the  middle  of  the  26th  century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of 
£K7Tt  reaches  to  about  this  period  (Osbum,  Ifonwnns. 
ial  hist.  ofEggpi^  p.  684,  concludes  that  Menes  found- 
ed the  Eg^'ptian  empire  at  Memphis  in  B.C.  2429), 
while  that  of  Babylon  and  other  states  does  not  great- 
ly fall  short  of  the  same  antiquity,  although  the  Assvt- 
ian  empire  was  much  later  (Le^ytird,  Babylon  and  Nim^ 
ewA,  p.  681,  dates,  according  to  the  latest  conclufEkms 
from  the  inscriptions,  the  reign  of  the  firvt  Kinevite 
king,  Derceto,  from  B.C.  1260).     See  Koah. 

2.  The  Erodue.^ATgmnente  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afford  collateral  means  of  decidiuK  which 
is  the  most  proliable  compuUtion  finm  BiUical  evi- 
dence  of  the  date  of  this  event.  A  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  a  late 
writer  (Poole,  fform  ^gyptiaca,  p.  217)  to  the  follow- 
ing result :  The  civil  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  the  new-moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox ;  and  at  the  approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  olv 
tained  by  the  reckoning  given  above,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about  tlist 
point  of  time.  This  approximative  date,  therefore, 
falls  about  the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the 
Hebrew  year,  as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactly  coincided  in  their  ooromencementa. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  Israelitea  as 
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th3  time  of  the  oppreision  had  made  me  of  the  ragne 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  oountry,  which,  in- 
deed, is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  drcumstanoe 
that  they  had  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  no  very 
private  manner  adopted  Egyptian  religioas  customs 
(Joeh.  xxiv,  14 ;  Eaek.  xx,  7, 8),  the  celebrations  pre- 
aeribed  by  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  re- 
stored or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seema  most  prob- 
able that  the  current  vague  year  was  tixed  under  Mo- 
ses. If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  oorresponded 
to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague  year  com- 
mencing about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  compntation  that  a  full  moon  fell  on 
the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thureday,  April  2l8t, 
in  the  year  B.C.  1652.  A  full  moon  would  nut  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval 
than  25  years  before  or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple 
coincidence  of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autum- 
nal equinox  conld  not  recur  in  less  than  1500  vague 
years  (^Emcfdapad,  Brii,,  8th.  ed.,  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
The  date  thus  obteined  is  but  four  years  earlier  than 
Uales*s,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Found- 
ation of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  1010,  would  be  642 
years,  or  only  six  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  stetemeuta  in  the  Bible. 
This  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable,  although  the 
want  of  exact  correspondence  in  the  dates  detracto 
considerably  from  the  force  of  the  art^unient  based 
upon  this  comparison.     See  Exodr. 

Setting  aside  Usher's  preference  for  the  480  years  of 
1  Kings  vi,  1,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  mujtt  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  sup- 
port of  the  Rabbinical  date  (see  Bunsen,  BibeUoerk^  i,  p. 
oexi,  ccxiii,  ccxxiil  sq. ;  Lepsius,  Chronol.  der  ^EgypUr^ 
i,  814  sq.).  The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies,  upon 
which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  un- 
safe. Several  pointo  of  historical  evidence  are,  how- 
ever, brought  forward  by  these  writers  as  leading  to 
or  confirming  this  date.  Of  these  the  most  iroportent 
is  the  supposed  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Ma- 
netho,  the  £g\'ptian  historian,  placing  the  event  at 
about  the  same  time  t^  the  Rabbinical  date.  This 
narrative,  however,  is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephns 
(^Apiotk,  1, 14 ;  also  26,  ete.),  who  has  preserved  it  to  us, 
wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to  Mane- 
tho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  unoerUin  antiquity, 
and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the  £  ryp- 
tian  annals.  An  indication  of  date  has  also  been  sup- 
posed in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treas- 
ure-cities built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  durini; 
the  oppression  was  Raamses  (Exod.  i,  11),  prolyl ily 
the  same  place  as  the  Rameses  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so  called.  See  Ramesbs. 
This  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  certein  well-known 
iKingB  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme 
the  Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great  op- 
pressor would  have  lieen  Rameses  II,  second  king  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  whotte  reign  is  variously  assigned  to 
the  14th  and  13th  centuries  B.C.  It  Ia  further  urged 
that  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the  Eg^'ptian  monu- 
mente  and  Manetho^s  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this 
king,  Rameses  I,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
I8tli  dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60  years 
before  his  grandson.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  there  is  great  reason  for  teking  the  lower  dates 
uf  both  kings,  which  would  make  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond after  the  Rabhinieal  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that 
in  this  case  Iwth  Manetho*s  stetement  must  be  of 
covrse  set  aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of 
tbia  king's  son,  and  the  order  of  tlie  Biblical  narra- 
tive most  be  transposed,  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
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should  not  fall  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I.  The 
argument  that  then  was  no  king  Rameses  before  Ra- 
meses I  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  names  of  very  many  kings  of  Egypt, 
particularly  those  of  the  period  to  which  we  assign  the 
Exodus,  are  wantin«?.  It  loses  almost  all  ite  force 
when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aahmes,  Amoeis,  the  head 
of  the  18th  djrnasty,  variously  assiiiued  to  the  17th 
and  IGth  centuries  B.C.,  bore  the  name  of  Rameses^ 
which  name,  from  ite  meaning  (wn  ofBa,  or  the  sun, 
the  (L'od  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
E^'pt),  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncom- 
mon one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been 
named  from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearintc  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  E>:ypt 
presente  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  the- 
ory  together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  that 
narrative ;  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found  an  ar- 
gument upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
gle name.  The  historical  difficulties  on  the  Hebroti 
side,  in  the  period  after  the  Exodup,  are  on  this  view 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  antedate 
Moses's  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  compress  Joshua's 
rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  (BibdKtrk,  p. 
ccxxviii  sq.),  and  so,  we  venture  to  think,  to  forfeit  his 
right  to  reason  on  the  deteils  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  earlier  period.  This  compression  arises  from 
the  want  of  space  for  the  Judges.  The  chronology  of 
events  so  obtained  is  also  open  to  the  objection  brought 
against  the  longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in 
the  East  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III  earlier  than  Bunsen 's  date  of 
the  beidnning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by 
the  Hebrews  (see  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  paper 
in  Wilkinson's  Ane,  Egsfpt.  i,  77-81).  There  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  definite  atatemente  of  the  Hebrew  records  in 
favor  of  the  yet  crude  and  conflicting  constrnctmns  of 
synchronal  dates  from  the  Etsyptian  monumento  (see 
Kenrick's  Egypi  wider  ike  Pkaraoha,  vol.  ii).  See 
Egypt. 

8.  Jfehcboam  and  Skiahak. — The  Biblical  evidence 
for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows:  Rehoboam  came 
to  the  throne  in  B.C.  978.  The  invasion  of  Shishak 
took  place  in  his  fifth  year,  or  B.C.  969.  Shishak  was 
already  on  the  throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  event  happened  dur- 
intf  the  l>uilding  of  Millo,  ete.,  when  Jeroboam  ifas 
head  of  the  workmen  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  Kings 
xi,  27).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building 
of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  con- 
structed about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the 
completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  24th  year  (1  Kings 
vi,  1,  87,  88;  vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1,  where  3+20  =  10 
+18).  This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences 
of  that  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended  build- 
ing his  own  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about  (1  Kings  iii,  1),  and  Millo  was 
l)ui}t  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix,  24) ;  there- 
fore, as  Jero))oam  was  concerned  in  this  building  of 
Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  **at 
that  time"  (xi,  29)  liy  Abijah,  and  in  consequence  had 
to  flee  from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  at  most  21  or  22  years  (40—23  [or 
24] +4)  Itefore  his  expedition  against  Rehoboam.  An 
inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  2l8t  year  of  She- 
shonk  I,  or  Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Thelies,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his 
conquest  of  Judah  (ChampoUion,  LeUres^  p.  190, 191). 
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On  these  gronnds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  |  nnmbers,  as  bv  Browne  {Ordo  Smdonmk,  §  489  sq.); 
ShUhak  at  B.G.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's  j  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum  tempera  emendata^  p.  40 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this  '  sq. ;  retracted,  however,  in  his  Uter  work,  Ueber  den 
event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they  do  not  hist.  Gewmn  aus  der  Entziff.  der  Auyr.  fnnkr.  p.  46, 
allow  US  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C.  1000,  an  '  78),  and  in  the  work  Just  cited  of  the  younger  Nie- 
approach  to  correctness  which  at  this  period  is  very  |  buhr.  On  the  other  hand,  Lepsius  {K&mff»-Buck  d.  r 
valuable.     See  Shisiiak.  JSgifpter),  Movers  {IHe  Pkdizier,  ii,  1, 152  sq.  [whoee 

4.  Jonah  and  Pharaoh  Neeho. — ^The  death  of  Josiah  arguments  A.  v.  Gutschmid,  Rheia,  Aftts,^  1867,  thinkA 
can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  evidence  to  have  unanswerable]),  Scheucbser  (PAW  v.  Aio^oiMraNir),  and 
taken  place  in  the  2l8t  year  before  that  in  which  the  J.  v.  Gumpach  {Abriat  der  bab.'Ouyr.  Gesch.  p.  U8  sq.) 
Temple  was  destroyed — that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  ,  contend  for  the  reduced  numbers.  See  Tiruakah. 
from  the  spring  of  B.C.  609  to  the  spring  of  6U8.  |  The  Tirhakab  in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Tarkoj>, 
Necho*8  iirst  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis  tableto  to  Tarakos  of  Manetho's  26th  dynast}*,  in  which,  accord- 
have  been  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  either  January,  ing  to  the  uncorrected  numbers,  his  reign  begins  170| 
B.C.  609-8,  or  probably  B.C.  610-09.  The  expedition  (Africanus),  183  or  188  (Euseb.  in  Gr.),  186, 187,  or  193 
in  opposing  which  Josiah  fell  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29)  cun-  (Euscb.  Armen.)  before  Ci:ml  yseo,  B.C.  626 ;  the  ex- 
not  reasonably  be  dated  earlier  than  Necho's  second  tremes,  thenfore,  are  B.C.  696  and  718  for  his  epccb. 
year,  B.C.  609-8  or  608-7.     See  Necho.  |  But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  lists  for  the  time  of 

6.  JehoiaHm  and  Nebuchadnetzar.-^ln  Jer.  xxv,  1.  this  king  Taharka,  The  chronology  of  the  26th  dy- 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coincides,  wholly  or  nasty  had  already  been  partially  cleared  up  by  funer- 
in  part,  with  4  Jehoiakim ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  12,  the  ep-  arj'  inscriptions  (now  in  the  museums  of  Florence  and 
och  of  JeconUh's  captivity  and  of  Zedekiah's  reign  Leyden),  which,  by  recording  that  the  deceased,  bom 
lies  in  8  Nebuchadnezzar;  iWrf.  xxv,  8,  the  11th  of  on  a  given  day,  month,  and  year  of  Neko  II,  lived  so 
Zedekiah,  the  6th  month,  10th  day,  lies  in  19  Nebu-  many  years,  months,  and  days,  and  died  in  a  given 
chadnezzar ;  and  Jer.  lii,  31,  the  37th  of  Jeconiah,  year,  month,  and  dav  of  Amosb,  enabled  ns  to  meas- 
12th  month,  25th  day,  lies  "in  the  year  that  Evil-  ure  the  precise  number  of  years  (41)  from  the  epoch  of 
merodach  began  to  reign."  From  these  P}Tichmn-  the  one  king  to  the  epoch  of  the  other  (B6ckh,3faii€f*o, 
isms  it  follows  demonstrably  that,  in  this  reckoninjr,  p.  729  sq.) ;  and  now  it  is  placed  beyond  further  qncs- 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  46  years  of  reign,  two  years  more  tion  by  Mariette's  discovery  of  a  number  of  inscrip- 
than  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  Astronomical  Canon,  tions,  in  each  of  which  the  birth,  death,  day  of  fnneral, 
where  his  reign  of  48  years  begins  M.  Nab.  144= B.C.  1  and  age  of  an  Apis  are  recorded  in  just  the  same  wav 
604 ;  consequently,  that  his  reign  in  the  Jewish  reck-  (gee  Mariette's  own  account,  nen»e%f,n(ment  «r  let  C4 
oning  bears  date  from  the  year  B.C.  606  (Browne,  '  Api$,  trovves  dant  lei  tovUrraim  du  Seivpeumr^BvUe" 
Ordo  SacL  §  161-171,  488).  Hence  it  results  that  the  tin  Archil,  de  V  A  then.  Fron^ais,  Oct.,  1856;  and  the 
year  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction  of  the  selection  from  these  by  I^psiuj*,  On  the  i2d  D^arfy, 
Temple  is  B.C.  688.  Those  chronologUts  who,  not  translated  by  W.  Bell,  1868).  There  remains  only  a 
having  carefully  enouj^h  collated  and  discussed  the  slight  doubt  as  to  the  epoch  of  Camlyses;  whether  with 
testimonies,  accept  unquestioned  the  year  B.C.  604  as  the  canon  this  is  to  be  referred  to  B.C.  526  (the  usual 
that  tint  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  coincides  with  date),  or  with  De  Boug6  to  627,  for  which  Von  Gom- 
4  Jehoiakim,  place  the  catastrophe  two  years  later,  B.  pach  alfo  contends,  or  528,  with  Dr.  Hincks  (On  the  Age 
C.  686.  With  this  latitude  for  difference  of  views,  the  of  the  26tt  DynoHy),  or  even  529  (Bockh,  Manetho,  p. 
synchronism  1  Nebuchadnezzar =4  Jehoiakim  =  B.C.  739  g^  )^  x^e  main  result  is,  tliat  Pfamctik  I  l>egan 
606  or  604,  has  long  been  generally  taken  by  chronol-  ^  reign  188  years  before  the  epoch  of  Cambyses,  there- 
ogists  as  the  connecting  link  l)etween  sacred  and  pro-  ^re  B.C.  668  (or  at  most  three  vears  earlier).  Now  Ma- 
fane  annals,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  ascendmg  reck-  ^ctte  (No.  2037)  records  that  an  Apis  bom  26  Taharka, 
onin?.     See  Nebuchadnezzar.  died  20  Psametik  I,  12th  month,  20th  dav;  iU  age  is 

6.  Nezektah't  Synchrontenu.— In  2  Krags  xviii,  18 ;  ^ot  given.  As  the  Apis  was  not  usuallv  allowed  to 
xix,  9,  it  appears  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  u^g  ^^^^^  th,„  26  years,  though  some  of'the  inscrip- 
and  Tirhakab,  king  of  Ethiopia,  were  both  contein-  tj^ng  record  an  age  of  26  years,  on  this,  as  an  extreme 
porary  with  Hezekiah,  and  at  the  14th  year  of  his  supposition,  the  interval  from  1  Taharka  to  1  Psametik 
rei^.  Now,  in  the  recentl.v-recovered  Armenian  ver-  ^m  y^  ^j  ^^^  gj  y^^^^  ^^^  tjjg  highest  possible  epoch 
sion  of  Eusebms's  Chronicle,  we  have  it  on  the  au-  ^^  Tirhakah  (B.C.  697).  This  result,  in  itself,  is  not 
thority  of  Berosus  (quoted  from  Polyhistor)  that  from  necessarily  opposed  to  the  Biblical  date  for  14  Hez«>. 
Sennacherib  to  Nebuchadnezzar  were  88  years  (the  j^jgi,.  for' in  the  narrative  itself,  while  a  "Pharaoh, 
names  and  numbers  are  given,  and  agree  with  the  kingof  Egypt,"  is  mentioned,  xviii,  21,  this  Tirhakah 
expressed  sum);  this  nccount  places  the  accession  of  1  j^  ^^yled  "king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  he  seems  to  appear 
Sennacherib  at  B.C.  692,  which  is  20  years  Uter  than  ^^  t^e  Pcene  as  an  unexpected  enemy  of  Sennacherib 
the  lowest  date  that  the  Biblical  numbers  will  allow  (Nie,,„hr,  vt  svp.  p.  72  sq.  178,  458).  He  mav  hare 
for  14  Hezekiah.  Accordingly,  Niebuhr  (AT/,  hitfor  u.  signed  in  Ethiopia  long  before  he  became  king  of 
phUol.  Schnflen,  i,  200)  proposed  to  strike  out  that  Egvpt;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  this 
number  of  years  from  tho  55  assigned  to  Manasseh;  ©ri^nallv  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  contemporaneous  in 
then  the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim  =^1  Nebuchadnezzar,  i^  lower' part  with  the  26th,  a  Saite  dynasty  of  Lower 
would  be  15  -1-35  +  2-}-  ai  +3=86.  Since  Niebuhr's  g  ^  ^^  probably  in  iU  upper  part  with  the  preced- 
time  an  important  Assyrian  monument  of  the  time  of    .      g^.^  ^  ^^  ^    .^^  ^^^^^  j^     ^^^  ^^,  ^.^^ 

Sftnnachenb,  interpreted  by  Rawhnson  and  Hincks,  «  ,.  ,  "^  **  .*••!,•  *i.  .  .u  44  c  /,*.»*n 
informs  us  that  the  invaaion  of  Judea,  which  in  the  <^«=°'*y'  however,  consists  in  this,  that  the  So  (X^D), 
hook  of  Kings  is  said  to  have  l)een  in  the  14th  of  Hez-  king  of  Egypt,*'  whose  alliance  against  Assyria  was 
ekiah,  took  place  in  Sennacherib's  third  year.  Hence  sought  by  Hoshea  in  his  6th  or  6th  year  (2  Kings  xvii, 
the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim  becomes  86  3'ears.  Of  it-  4),  can  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  two  predecessors  of 
self  this  does  not  prove  much,  and  Ewald,  iii,  ?64;  ,  Tirhakah,  Sebek  I  or  II,  to  the  first  of  whom  Manetho 
Thenius,  p.  410 ;  Bunsen,  iv,  898,  retain  the  Biblical  gives  8  (v.  r.  12),  to  the  other  14  years  of  reign.  Tha?, 
number,  which  also  the  ^^ounger  Niebuhr  {Getch.  v4a- 1  atthe  earliest,  the  formerwould  begin  to  reign  B.C.TSSi, 
mn  tf.  BdbeUy  p.  99-105)  learnedly  upholds  against  his  which  is  at  least  one  year  too  low  for  the  Biblical  date, 
father's  objections.  With  the  assistance,  too,  of  the  I  As  a  conjectural  remedy  for  this  "desperate  state  of 
Tanon,  and  of  the  extract  from  Ahydenus's  account  things,"  Von  Niebuhr,  p.  469,  suggests  that  the  60 years 
of  the  same  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  the  state-  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  possibly  not  continuous;  fail. 
mentfl  of  Berosus  into  conformity  with  the  Biblical .  ing  this,  either  an  error  must  be  assumed  in  the  canon 
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tomewhere  between  its  28th  and  its  123d  jeBXj  both  of 
which  are  astronomically  attested,  or  else  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  must  be  reduced.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
best  to  wait  for  further  light  from  the  monuments.  At 
present  these  attest  the  12th  year  of  Sebek  II,  but  give 
no  dates  of  his  predecessor ;  the  genealogical  connec- 
tion of  the  two  and  of  Taharka  is  unknown ;  of  Boc- 
choris,  the  only  occupant  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  no 
monument  has  been  discovered,  and  but  scanty  and 
precarious  traces  of  the  Tanite  kings  of  the  23d  dynasty, 
the  IdSt  of  whom,  Zet,  may  even  be  the  Sethos  whom 
Herodotus,  it,  141,  makes  the  hero  of  the  miraculous 
defeat  of  Sennacherib^s  army.  Indeed,  Isu.  xix,  2 ; 
zxx,  4,  l)oth  seem  to  imply  that  Zoan  (Tanis)  was 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  conjecture,  and  also 
for  discoveries,  which  may  supersede  ail  necessity  for 
conjecture.     See  So. 

The  mention  of  *^  Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,*'  apparently  in  or  not  long  af- 
ter 14  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  12),  forms  yet  another 
synchronism  in  this  reign.     For  Sennacherib's  in- 
scription records  his  defeat  of  this  Babylonian  king 
in  his  first  year;   a  Marudakh-Baldan  appears  in 
Polj'histor's  extract  from  Bsrosns  as  king  in  Babylon 
early  in  Sennacherib's  rei^rn,  but  with  circumstances 
which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  mako  out  the 
identity  of  the  three  persons  with  each  other,  and  with 
either  the  Mardoh  Empad,  who  in  the  Canon  reigns  in 
Babylon  from  721  to  709,  or  the  Mesesi  Mordik  of  the 
same  document,  from  692  to  688.     See  Merouach- 
BAt.ADAN.     Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hincks  (T'rofw.  of  Rtryal  Irish  Academy^  vol.  xxii, 
864),  retaining  the  55  years  of  Manasseh,  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  placing  Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judsea  in  Hezekiah's  25th  instead  of  his  14th  year, 
at  the  date  701  B.C. ;  Hezekiah's  illness  remains  at 
Its  earlier  date.     Bunsen,  tacitly  adopting  this  con- 
struction, makes  8  Sennacherib  &11  in  24  Hezekiah, 
and  imagines  that  the  invasion  which  terminated  dis- 
astrously to  the  Assyrian  king  was  a  second,  in  Heze- 
kiah's 28th  year,  on  which  latter  occasion  it  was  that 
Tirhakah  came  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  (^^.  St.  b. 
ir,  p.  505).     Retaining  for  this  Egyptian  king  an  ep- 
och B.C.  712,  which  is  plainly  disproved  by  the  Apis 
inscriptions  (see  above),  he  makes  it  possible  fur  So  = 
S3Tek  II  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hoshea.    It 
inu»t  be  owned  that  the  received  chronology  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign  is  beset  with  difficulties  on  the  side  both 
of  Egypt  and  of  Ai>syria  and  Babylon.     But  from  nei- 
ther have  we  as  yet  all  the  facts  we  need,  and  the 
faller  and  clearer  information  which  is  confidently  ex- 
pected from  the  cuneiform  inscriptionf*,  in  particular, 
will  probably  make  much  bright  that  is  now  dark. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  indeed  regards  it  as  *^now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  there  were  two  invasion.^  of  Pales- 
tine during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  the  first  in  B.C. 
701,  when  Sennacherib  overran  the  country'  and  ex- 
acted a  heavy  tribute,  as  stated  in  the  inscriptions  and 
2  Kings  xviii,  18-16,  and  the  second  some  thirteen  or 
foarteen  years  later,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Assyrians'*  (^London  A  then  eum,  August  22, 1863, 
p.  247  6).     But  the  learned  antiquarian  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  same  inscriptions  do  not  speak  of  two 
invasions,  and  the  Bible  expressly  identifies  those  here 
assumed  as  distinct.     Indeed,  the  ])apcr  in  which  this 
and  other  wholesale  changes  of  the  Biblical  numbers 
are  advocated  contains  in  itself  abundant  evidence  of 
the  precarious  elements  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  reconstructed  Assyrian  chronology,  as  drawn 
frotn  the  monuments,  is  iMised ;  and  we  feel  only  the 
more  confirmed  by  its  perusal  in  the  belief  that  we 
fiannot  safely  correct  the  definite  and  consecutive  dates 
of  the  Biblical  accounts  by  means  of  such  vague  and 
incoherent  data.     At  least  the  attempt  is  yet  evident- 
Iv  premature,  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  changes 
irfasch  these  decipherers  and  collaters  of  the  cuneiform 


legends  are  constantly  obliged  to  make  in  their  own 
computed  results,  in  waiting  until  they  have  arrived 
at  some  settled  and  consistent  chronology  before  wo 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  fur  rectifying  the  established  points 
of  Scriptural  historj*.     See  Sennacherib. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  a  passage  of 
Demetrius  Judseus  has  been  deemed  important  (Von 
Gumpach,  tU  sup.  p.  90, 180).  He  seems  to  have  put 
forth  a  chronological  account  of  the  Biblical  histor}', 
from  which  Eusebius,  Prap.  Ev.  ix,  21,  29,  gives^— 
quoting  it  from  Polyhistor — what  relates  to  the  pa- 
triarchs and  Moses ;  another  passage,  preserved  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  141,  is  a  summary  of  the  pe* 
riod  elapsed  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
his  own  times.  Its  substance  is  as  follows :  From  Sen« 
nachcrib's  invasion  of  Judah  to  the  last  deportation 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  128  years  6 
months ;  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Ptol- 
emy IV  (Philopator),  478  years  0  months  (so  we  must 
read  for  573);  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  deportation  from 
Jerusalem,  838  years  8  months.  As  the  epoch  of  Ptol- 
emy IV  in  the  Canon  is  B.C.  222  (24th  October),  this 
gives  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  *' last  deportation"  B.C.  560 
(July);  for  Sennacherib's  invasion,  B.C.  688  (Jan.); 
and  for  the  captivity  of  Samaria,  B.C.  695  (Jan.).  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  set  aside  the  Astronomical 
Canon,  at  least  its  dates  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Evil- 
roerodach,  the  captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  wheth- 
er it  be  that  in  his  19th  year  (11th  Zedckiah),  or  "the 
last,"  in  his  23d  year,  Jer.  Hi,  80,  cannot  fall  so  low  as 
B.C.  560.  That  the  final  deportation  is  meant  is  plain 
from  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  sum  with  the  Bib- 
lical items — Hezekiah,  15 ;  Manasseh,  55 ;  Amon,  2 ; 
Josiah,  31;  Jekoiakim,  3;  Nebuchadnezzar,  22  =  128 
years.  The  6  months  over  are  perhaps  derived  from 
the  8  of  Jehoahaz  and  3  of  Jeconiah.  M.  v.  Niebuhr, 
tU  sup,  p.  102  sq.,  sets  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty ; 
but  the  whole  m  itter  may  easily  be  explained  by  an 
error  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Ptolemy  referred  to.  Set 
the  goal  at  Ptolemy  III  (Euergetes)  =  B.C.  247,  Oct. ; 
then  we  have  for  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
720  (Jan.) ;  for  Sennacherib  in  Judsa,  713  (Jan.) ;  for 
the  deportation  in  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  585  (July); 
and  consequently  589  for  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple— very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  date  for  the 
last,  assigned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  588, 
Strom,  i,  §  127.  In  fact,  the  chronological  statements 
in  this  portion  of  the  Stromata  swarm  with  numerical 
errors,  and  a  careless  scribe  might  easily  misread  T£- 
TAPTOr  for  TOYTPITOV.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Demetrius  or  any  oth- 
er Jew,  of  Ins  or  later  times,  can  be  competent  to  rule 
a  question  of  this  kind  for  us.  He  may  have  been,  as 
M.  V.  Niebuhr  thinks,  "  a  sensilile  writer"  (though  oth- 
ers, judging  from  the  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebi- 
us, may  fairly  think  otherwise) ;  that  "  he  may  have 
handed  down  good  materials"  is  just  possilile ;  the  prob* 
ability  is  that  he  gives' us  the  results  of  his  own  inqui- 
ries, confined  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  books,  except 
that  he  gathered  from  the  Astronomical  Canon  the  year 
corresiK>nding  to  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  last  recorded 
in  the  sacred  books.     See  Hezekiah. 

7.  An  argument  tending  to  lower  the  whole  time  of 
the  kings,  and  the  date  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  has  been  deduced  from  some  ancient  data  of 
Tyrian  chronology'.  Josopfaus  (c.  Ap.  i,  17)  announces 
that  the  building  of  the  Temple  lies  143  years  8  months 
before  the  founding  of  Carthage ;  he  gives  this  on  the 
authority  of  Menandor  of  Ephesus,  meaning  his  own 
summation  of  that  author's  enumeration  of  reigns  pro- 
fessedl}'  copied  from  public  monuments.  In  proof,  he 
quotes  the  re  nal  numbers  of  the  kings  from  Hirom, 
the  friend  of  Solomon,  to  Pygmalion  inclusive,  eleven 
in  all,  making  a  sum  (not  however  expressed)  of  177 
years  8  months.  He  adds,  from  Iiis  author,  "It  was 
in  the  seventli  year  of  Pygmalion  that  Elisa  fl*^''  *-«~« 
Tyre,  and  founded  Carthage  in  Libya ;" 
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himself,  "The  sum  of  yean  f^m  the  reign  (epoch)  of 
Hin>itt  to  the  ftmnding  of  Carthage  is  155  years  8 
months;  and  since  it  was  in  12  Hirom  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  built,  the  time  from  thence  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage  is  143  years  8  months."  (The  interval,  as 
the  numbers  stand  in  the  text,  is,  in  fact,  177  years  8 
months,  mimu  12  of  Hirom  and  40  of  Pygmalion,  i.  e. 
onlj  Jtb  years  8  months :  it  does  not  concern  us  here 
to  oooBider  how  the  missing  18  years  may  be  restored ; 
the  number,  148  years  8  months,  given  twice  by  Jose- 
phus,  is  not  affected  by  errors  that  may  have  crept 
into  the  details.)  Now  the  founding  of  Carthage  is 
placed  by  Timsus  (Dion.  Hal.  i,  74)  88  years  before 
01.  1,  i.  e.  B.C.  814  13;  by  Trogus  (Justin,  xviii,  6) 
72  jeiTS  before  the  building  of  Rome,  i.  e.  B.C.  825. 
JBrtrahr  (the  father),  accepting  the  date  B.C.  814-13 
SB  Indisputable,  deduces  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple  the  year  B.C.  957-56  {Led.  on  Anc.  IJist,  iii, 
169) ;  Moveii  {D'e  Phdnizier,  ii,  1, 140  sq.),  preferring 
the  other,  gets  the  date  B.C.  969.  Again,  Josephus 
{AnL  viii,  8, 1),  after  stating  that  1 1  Hirom  is  4  Solomon, 
and  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  adds  (prob- 
ably from  Menander)  that  the  year  in  question  was 
240  years  from  the  building  of  (New)  Tyre.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  found  the  11  or  12  Hirom  ex- 
pressed by  Menander  or  Dius  as  answering  to  the  4 
Solomon.  Probably  he  obtained  the  synchronism 
from  his  own  investigation  of  the  various  places  in  2 
Samuel,  1  Kings,  and  1  Chronicles,  where  Hiram  is 
mentioned ;  but  the  number  240  is  probably  Tyrian. 
Now  Trogus  (Justin,  xviii,  8)  states  that  T}Te  was 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  in  the  year  before  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Among  the  numerous  ancient  dates  assigned 
to  that  event,  one  b  B.C.  1208  (Ephorus,  followed  by 
the  Parian  Ckron,  and  other  authorities).  But  B.C. 
1209—240=960,  precisely  the  year  which  resulted 
from  the  former  argument.  Such  is  the  twofold  proof 
given  by  Movers,  accepted  by  J.  v.  Gumpach  and  oth- 
ers, and  highly  applauded  by  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (in  the 
Bhtin.  Mtueumy  1857).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  considered — 1.  That  between  the  flight  of  Elisa,  in 
Pygmalion's  seventh  year,  which  is  the  goal  of  these 
143-4  years,  and  the  founding  of  the  city,  there  cer- 
tainl}'  occurred  a  train  of  events  (the  settlement  in 
ByT8A= Botrahy  and  the  growth  around'it  of  the  Ma- 
galia= J/a'Aoi^  which  eventually  became  the  New- 
Town,  JrarlAara«a= Carthage)  which  implies  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  time ;  and,  2.  That  as  the  ancient 
dates  of  the  fall  of  Troy  vary  over  a  range  of  about 
180  years^  Timsus  placing  it  at  1333,  Herodotus  at 
1270,  Eratosthenes  at  1188,  Aretinus,  1144,  besides  in- 
termediate dates  (Mailer,  Fragmenta  Cknmol,  §  17), 
the  240  years  may  be  so  measured  as  to  fall  near 
enough  to  the  time  given  to  4  Solomon  by  the  usual 
chronology.  It  has  generally  been  received  hitlierto 
that  the  i£ra  of  Tyre  dates  from  cir.  B.C.  1250,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrar)' 
(Bunsen,  iv,  280  sq.).  The  concurrence  of  the  two 
lines  of  argument  in  the  year  B.C.  969  is  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  are  so  perpetually  occurring  in 
chronological  combinations  that  the  practised  inquirer 
at  last  pays  little  heed  to  them.  In  fact,  it  may  only 
imply  that  Justin's  author  got  from  Menander  the  date 
3^4  Tyre =7  Pygmalion,  mistakenly,  as  by  Josephus, 
identiAed  with  1  Carthage ;  and  having  also  obtained 
from  the  same  or  some  other  source  the  year  equiva- 
lent to  1  Tyre,  would  so  arrive  at  his  datum  for  1  Car- 
thage, or,  vice  veran^  from  the  latter  would  rise  to  the 
former.  And,  after  all,  when  we  inquire  what  is  the 
worth  of  Josephus  as  a  reporter,  and,  supposing  him 
accurate,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  the 
answer  is  not  of  necessity  unfavorable  to  the  claims 
of  the  Biblical  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  Furnished,  as  this  is,  b}"  an  annalistic  series 
incomparably  more  full  and  exact  than  any  profane 
records  of  the  same  times  which  have  come  to  us  at 
aecond  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  impeached  by  any  but 


dear  contemporary  monumental  evidence  (fsch  as 
Mariette's  Apis  records) ;  and  if  the  entire  Hebrew 
tale  of  years  Arom  4  Solomon  to  11  Zedekiah  is  to  be 
materially  lowered  on  the  scale  of  the  series  B.C.,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  proving  some  capital  error  in  the 
Astnmomical  Canon.     See  Ttrb. 

8.  In  fact,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  this 
direction,  which,  if  successful,  must  set  our  Biblical 
chronology  adrift  from  ita  old  bearings.     It  is  con* 
tended  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  {Readj^iimeni  ofSacnd  and 
Pntfane  Chrvm^ogy^  Lond.  1858)  that  a  lo«  er  date  than 
604-606  B.C.  for  the  accession  of  Nebnchadnezsar  la 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  historical  connection 
of  that  event  with  the  famous  **  Eclipse  of  Thales  ;** 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i,  74,  103),  occurring 
during  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lyd- 
iansf  was  the  occasion  of  a  peace,  cemented  by  mar- 
riages, between  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes,  after  which, 
as  Herodotus  seems  to  imply,  the  former  turned  his 
arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Laby» 
netus  (the  NabcpulasFar  of  Ben  sus  and  the  Canon), 
took  and  destroyed  Nineveh,     'i  he  dates  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  that  eclipse  lie  between  01. 48  and  50. 
Kepler,  Scaliger,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  mi.de  it  B.C. 
685 ;  Baily  {Phiiloa.  Trans.,  1811)  r.nd  Oltmanns  {S(hr. 
der  Berlin,  Akad.  1812-13)  found  it  80th  Sept.  B.C. 
610,  which  date  was  accepted  by  Ideler,  Saint-Martin, 
and  most  subsequent  writers.     More  recently  it  baa 
been  announced  by  Mr.  Airy  (Pk'los,  Mag.  1858)  and 
Mr.  Hind  {Atkenatum,  Aug.  1657),  as  the  result  of  caU 
eolation  with  Hanfen's  improved  tables,  that  in  the 
eclipse  of  610  the  moon^s  shadow  traversed  no  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  only  suitable  one  is  that  of 
28th  May,  B.C.  585,  which  would  be  total  m  Ionia, 
Lydia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  part  of  Cilicia.     It  has, 
indeed,  been  contended  by  Mr.  Adams  that  the  tables 
need  a  further  correction,  the  effect  of  which  (as  Mr. 
Airy  remarked,  Alhenaum^OcU  1^59)  would  Ite  such  as 
to  render  the  eclipse  of  585  inapplicable  to  the  record- 
ed circumstances ;  but  it  appears  that  the  astronomer- 
royal  no  longer  entertains  any  doubts  on  this  pointy 
having  quite  recently  (see  A  then.  Sept.  18^)  expre^a- 
ed  his  '^  unaltered  conviction  that  the  tables  of  Han- 
sen give  the  date  of  the  great  Folar  eclipse,  which  ter- 
minated the  Lydian  war,  as  the  most  reliable  records 
of  antiquity  placed  it^  in  the  year  585  B.C."     Indeed, 
however  the  astronomical  question  may  ultimately  Le 
decided,  it  would  appear,  from  all  that  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Thales,  that  he  could  hardly  have  predicted  an 
eclipse  in  Ionia  so  early  as  B.C.  610  (Rdth,/7e«cA.  ns^ 
terer  nbendldndischen  Philuscpkie,  ii,  98).     But  that  the 
**  Eclipse  of  Thales"  occurred  at  the  conjuncture  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  rests  only  on  his  testimony,  and 
in  this  he  might  easily  be  mistaken.     Either  he  may 
have  confounded  with  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales 
an  earlier  one  occurring  during  the  war  of  Cyaxar«s 
and  Halyattes — possibly  that  of  610,  for  no  locality  is 
mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  ceekini; 
the  battle-field  in  some  suitable  situation  (e.  g.  with 
Niebuhr,  p.  508,  in  Atropatene,  or  with  Von  Gumpach, 
Zeitrecknung  der  Bab.  u,  Astgr,  p.  94,  in   Amienis) ; 
or,  be  may  have  assigned  to  that  earlier  war  what 
really  to<  k  place  during  a  later  war  of  the  Medes  and 
Lydians  under  Attgages  and  Halyattes.     The  latter 
supposition  is  not  without  support  of  ancient  anthors. 
Cicero  (de  IHvinaU  i,  50),  from  fpme  lopt  authority, 
places  the  eclipse,  without  date  or  mention  of  the  war, 
under  Astyages.     Pliny  {B.  N,  ii,  9),  giving  the  data 
01. 48.4  =  B.C.  585,  says,  also  without  mention  of  the 
war,  that  the  eclipse  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Hslyattc« 
(this  lasted,  in  the  usual  chronology-,  from  B.C.  630  to 
5'>3).     Solinus  (c.  15, 16)  assicns  01.  49.1  as  date  of 
eclipse  and  battle,  but  (c.  20)  he  speaks  of  the  war  as 
between  Halyattes  and  Astyages     From  Eudemaa,  a 
much  earlier  author,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (iSfrom.  i, 
14,  §  65)  gives  the  date  of  the  eclipse  **aboat  Ol.  50,'* 
with  the  addition  that  it  was  the  time  of  tb«  war  be* 
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twreen  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes — ^in  which  Eudemus, 
if  more  than  the  date  be  his,  merely  repeats  Herodo- 
tus ;  but  the  addition  is  as  likely  to  be  Clement's  own. 
The  Eclipse  of  Thales,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  so 
cardinal  an  event  as  has  been  assumed ;  and  to  uphold 
the  loose  statement  of  Herodotus,  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  date  B.C.  610,  is  as  precarious  a  proceeding; 
as  is  the  attempt  to  urge  it  with  the  lower,  and,  in  all 
probability,  authentic  date,  B.C.  585,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  received  chronology.     Mr.  Bosanquet,  however, 
holds  that  from  the  testimony  of  this  eclipse  there  is 
no  escape ;  and  supporting  l>y  this  the  arguments  de- 
scribed under  the  above  heads,  together  with  others 
derived  from  new  cftmbinations,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
interpose  "26  years  of  Scythian  rule  in  Babylon"  be- 
tween Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  thereby  low- 
ering the  epoch  of  the  latter  from  B.C.  604  to  579. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  to  B.C.  5G0 ;  Sennacherib's  8d  and  Hezekiah's 
14th  year  to  689 ;  and  the  4th  of  Solomon  to  989  or 
990.     Of  course  this  involves  the  necemity  of  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  6th  century  B.C.     Thus  Cyrus  is 
made  into  two  persons  of  the  name ;  the  fir^t,  begin- 
ning to  reign  in  Persia  B.C.  559,  succeeded  by  Cani- 
iiyiies  as  viceroy  535  (which  is  made  the  1st  year  of 
Evil-merodach),  and  as  king,  B.C.  529,  together  with 
a  second  Cyrus  as  joint-king  of  Media  in  13  Cam- 
l)y8e8  =  B.C.  623.     The  length  of  reign  of  this  Cyrus 
II  is  not  assigned ;  he  disappears  from  Mr.  B.'s  table, 
together  with  Cambyses,  who,  with  Smerdis  between, 
is  followed  at  516  by  D^irius  Hystaspis  as  king,  which 
Dirius  had  become  viceroy  in  B.ibylun  and  Media  in 
B.C.  521.     It  should  be  remarked  that  this  *'  readjust- 
ment*' of  the  chronology  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  a 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  l*rophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
{^hrtmol.  of  ike  Times  of  Daniel^  Esra^  and  Ntkemiahy 
1<48) — ^namely,  the  predicted  seventy  ye  its  of  desola- 
tion reach  from  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
560  to  B.C.  490;  the  date  of  Daniers  prophecy  in  the 
first  Babylonian  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  then  *'  62 
years  old"  (Dan.  vi,  1),  is  made  B.C.  493,  whence  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  the  author  places  (wrongly) 
in  B.C.  8,  are  the  seventy  times  seven  years  foretold ; 
also  this  year  493  is  itself  the  goal  of  an  earlier  period 
of  490  years,  reckoned  from  B.C.  983,  Mr.  B.*s  date  of 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.     So  extensive  a 
re&shioning  of  the  history  will  hardly  be  accepted  on 
the  strength  of  the  alleged  proofs,  espec'uilly  as  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  in  question  is  itself  susceptible  of 
a  better  chronological  solution.     This  view  was  bold- 
ly followed  out,  in  ignorance  or  scorn  of  all  Gentile 
chronology,  by  the  framers  of  the  Jewish  ^lundane 
^ra.    Assaming  that  a  period  of  490  years  must  reach 
from  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  to  that  of  the 
second,  which  latter  they  set  at  A.D.  69  (a  year  too 
early),  they  obtained  for  19  Nebuchadnezzar  =  11 
Zedekiah,  the  j'ear  B.C  422  (which,  in  profane  chro- 
nology, lies  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus).     On  like 
grounds  Lightfoot  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  first 
year  of  C;i'ma  490  years  liefore  the  Passion,  for  which 
his  date  Is  A.D.  33.     "From  this  year  [B.C.  458]  to 
the  death  of  Christ  are  490  years  ;|  and  there  is  no 
cause,  because  of  doubtful  records  amonic  the  hea- 
then^ to  make  a  doubt  of  the  fixedness  of  the  time, 
which  an  angel  of  the  f/ird  had  recorded  with  so  much 
exactness"  (ffarmont/  of  the  Old  Tes'ament.  in  WorkSy 
h  312).     A  late  nohlo  writer  (Duke  of  Manchester, 
Dviidand  his  Times,  1845),  with  the  like  end  in  view, 
identifies  the  Darins  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah, 
and  of  Dan.  viii,  1  (made  different  fh)m  him  of  vi,  1), 
with  Darius  Nothus;  and,  in  order  to  this  result,  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, whom  the  Greeks  call  Cyrbs,  is  in  fact  Nebu- 
chadnezzar I  (the  Nabopolassar  of  the  Canon),  for  the 
"  Persians**  and  the  **  Chaldseans"  are  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  his  son  Cambyses  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 


Bible,  destroyer  of  the  Temple ;  Belshazzar  is  the  last 
king  of  the  Cyrus  djiiasty  at  Baltylon ;  his  conquer- 
or, **  Darius  the  Mede,**  Dan.  vi,  1,  is  Darius  Hystas- 
pis ;  and  the  Biblical  Koresh,  the  restorer  of  the 
Jews  (and  Cyrus  of  Xenophon,  altogether  different 
from  him  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias),  is  a  satrap,  or 
feudatory  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Strange  to  say, 
this  wild  speculation,  with  its  portentous  conglomera- 
tion of  testimonies,  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and 
modern,  genuine  and  spurious  (conspicnous  among 
these  the  **Philo**  and  **Megasthenes"  of  the  impu- 
dent forger  Annius  of  Viterbo),  has  not  only  been 
gravely  listened  to  Ijy  scholars  of  Germany,  but  has 
found  among  them  zealous  advocacy  and  furtherance 
(Ettrard  in  the  Theol.  S:ud'tn  u.  Kritiien,  1847 ;  Metzke, 
Ctfms  der  Grfmder  des  Pen.  Riiches  war  nicht  der  Be- 
freier  der  Jwien  sonJem  der  Zerstorer  JerusalemSy  1849). 
See  Skventy  Wekks.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  identification  of  Ezra*s  Darins  with 
D.  Nothus  has  commended  itself  (still  with  a  view  to 
Daniel's  prophecy)  to  more  than  one  eminent  writer. 
Proposed  by  Scaliger,  it  is  advocated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mill  (In  his  Treatise  on  the  Descent  and  Parentage  of 
our  Saviour^  1842,  p.  153).     See  Darius. 

9.  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  (1.) 
The  Book  of  Toblt  (q.  v.)  contains  an  outline  of  Assyr- 
ian histor}^  (from  the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
the  fall  ^  Nineveh),  to  which  the  moral  fiction  is  at- 
tached (Browne,  Ordo  Seed,  p.  655,  note;  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs.  p.  100,  note ;  com  p.  Fritzsche,  Das  Buck 
Tobi,  1853,  p.  14  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesdi.  des  V,  Isr.  iv,  233 
sq.).  To  treat  it  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  and  apply  it 
to  purposes  of  chronological  proof,  as  some,  even  re- 
cent, writers  have  done  (e.  g.  Von  Gumpach,  BabffL 
Zeitr.  p.  138),  is  quite  to  mistake  its  character.— (2.) 
As  regards  the  Book  of  Judith  (q.  v.),  it  is  surprising 
that  any  one  conversant  with  history  and  criticism 
should  fail  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  record  of  fkcts,  but 
a  religious,  quasi-prophetical  allegory  {Ordo  S(ecl.  p. 
556,  note ;  Fritzsche,  Das  B.  Judith,  p.  123  sq. ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  V.  Israel,  iv,  541.  See  also  Movers  in  the 
Bonn.  Zeitsckr.fur  kaihol.  TheoUgie,  1835,  p.  47).  Nie- 
buhr, acknowledging  this  (u.  s.  p.  212-285),  neverthe- 
less finds  in  its  dates,  according  to  the  Lat.  version,  a 
background  of  historical  truth  with  reference  to  the 
times  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  V.  Gumpach  (u.  s.  p.  161 
sq.)  maintains  its  historical  character,  and  applies  it  to 
his  own  purposes  with  extraordinary  confidence  (see 
also  Scholz,  E'nl,  in  die  heil.  Schrifien,  1845).— (3.)  In 
the  books  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  the  years  are  regularly 
counted,  under  the  name  trrj  n/c  BaoiXtia^  rwv  'EX- 
XtfVtitVf  meaning  the  sera  of  the  Seleucida,  beginning 
in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  312;  except  that  in  the  first 
book  the  epoch  is  made  1  Nisan  of  that  year,  while  in 
the  second  book  it  is  1  Tisri  of  the  following  year,  B. 
C.  311,  i.  e.  eighteen  months  later.  This,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  earlier  writers  (see  Ideler, 
Hdb.  der  ChronoL  i,  531  sq. ;  Ordo  Seel.  §  440-42),  is 
contested  on  inadequate  grounds  by  Von  Gumpach 
{Zirei  chronol,  Abhandl.  1854). 

IV.  New-Testament  Chronology.  —  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  (with  one  exception,  Luke 
iii,  1)  no  express  dates ;  in  the  absence  of  these,  com- 
binations, more  or  less  probable,  are  all  that  the  chro- 
nologist  has  to  go  by. 

1.  For  the  Nativity  (q.  v.),  the  citerior  limit  is  fur- 
nished liy  the  death  of  Herod  (Matt,  ii,  1,  19 ;  Luke  i, 
5),  the  year  of  which  event,  as  it  is  nowhere  named 
Ity  Josephus  or  any  other  extant  historian,  has  to  be 
determined  by  various  circumstances.  These  are  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  not  long  before  it 
{Ant.  xvii,  0,  4  fin.),  which,  by  calculation,  can  only 
have  been  that  of  March  12-13,  B.C.  4 ;  the  length  of 
Herod*s  reign,  together  with  the  recorded  date  of  its 
commencement  {Ant.  xvii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  5 ;  16, 
4),  and  of  that  of  his  sons — Archelaus  {Ant.  xvii,  13, 
3;  comp.  TTar,  ii,  7,  3),  the  consular  year  of  whose  de- 
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posal  is  giyen  hy  Dion  Ca^s.  Iv. ;  Herod  Philip  (War, 
xviii,  4f  6,  len^h  uf  reign  and  year  of  death);  for 
Herod  Antipas,  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  7,  2)  gives  the 
date  of  deposal,  but  not  length  of  reign ;  this,  however, 
is  known  from  coins  (Eckhel,  Doct,  Num.  iii,  48V)  to 
have  reached  his  43d  year.  All  these  indications 
point  to  B.C.  4,  not  long  before  the  Passover,  as  the 
time  of  Herod's  death.  See  Herod.  Those  who 
would  impa^m  this  conclusion  urge  other,  discrepant 
statements  in  Josephus,  or  call  in  question  either  the 
fact  of  the  eclipse  ur  its  calculated  date,  or  contend  that 
the  death  of  Herod  could  not  have  taken  place  so  soon 
after  it.  Tlie  inducement  is  that  our  lord's  age  may 
not  exceed  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  i.  e. 
at  the  earliest  in  the  loth  year  of  Tiberius,  for  if  this 
note  of  time  is  to  be  taken  strjctly,  the  earliest  date  for 
the  Nativity  should  be  the  year  B.C.  8.  The  year  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  known,  it  is  attempted  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  day  by  calculating  the  order  of  the  sacer- 
dotal cycle,  and  tinding  at  what  time  in  the  given 
3*ear  **  the  course  of  Abijuh'*  (Luke  i,  6)  entered  upon 
office.  The  starting-point  for  the  reckoning  is  fur- 
nished by  a  Jewish  tradition  (IfuAna,  iii,  298,  3\  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist 
ensued  at  the  expiration  of  Zechariah's  week  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  Annunciation  five  months  later  (Luke  i, 
23-26,  36;  but  in  the  Church  calendars  six  months). 
Here  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  ancients  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
true  date,  either  year  or  day.  Having  ascertained,  as 
they  supposed,  the  year  and  day  of  the  Baptism,  they 
countetl  back  30  years  to  the  Nativity  (see  a  paper  by 
H.  Browne,  on  iS.  Clemens  AUx.  on  N.-T.  Chron^ogy  in 
the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacrtd  PhUolngy,  1854,  i, 
327  sq.).  Also,  it  would  be  well  that  all  such  consid- 
erations as  tlie  *"*  fitnesfl  of  things"  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular year,  or  duy  of  the  year,  for  this  or  any  other 
event  of  sacred  histor}',  should  be  banished  from  chron- 
ological investigations.     See  Jesus.  • 

2.  Luke's  date,  "  Wh  of  Tiberius''  (iii,  1),  interpret- 
ed by  the  rule  of  the  imperial  annals  (and  also  of  the 
canon),  would  denote  the  year  beginning  August  A.D. 

28,  and  ending  in  the  same  month  of  A.D.  29.  Be- 
ferred  to  the  current  consular  year,  it  might  mean 
either  A.D.  28  or  29.  Taken  in  the  Jewish  sense,  it 
might  be  the  year  iMginnini;  either  1  Nisan  or  1  Tisri 
A.D.  28,  or  even  1  Tisri  A.D.  27.  The  hypothesis  of 
a  dating  of  the  years  of  Titierius  from  an  epoch  earlier 
by  three  years  than  the  death  of  Augustus  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  adopted  from  the  16th  century 
downward,  and  is  demanded  (see  Strong's  Gr.  Harmo- 
ny, p.  342  sq.)  by  the  age  of  Jesus  at  his  Imptism  (80 
years),  added  to  the  lenv^h  of  his  ministry  (3  years),  as 
compared  with  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  (see  below). 
In  A.D.  11,  Tiberius  appears  to  have  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces,  and  from  this  time  his  reign 
would  naturally  be  reckoned  by  the  Jews  (see  Jarvis, 
Introd,  p.  229  sq.).  This  would  give  Luke's  date  of 
John's  mission  B.C.  27.     See  Tiberius. 

3.  The  note  of  time  (John  ii,  10)  connected  with  the 
Passover  after  the  Baptism  points,  if  the  *'  forty  and  six 
vears"  are  reckoned  fVom  Henxl's  announcement  of  his 
purpose  in  his  eighteenth  year  (AiU,  xv,  11, 1)  to  A.D. 
27 ;  if  from  the  actual  commencement,  after  al)  the  ma- 
terials were  provided,  it  may  denote  either  A.D.  28,  or 

29,  or  80,  according  to  the  length  of  time  supposed  to 
be  spent  in  preparation.  But  here,  again,  besides  dis- 
crepant statements  in  Joseph  us  as  to  the  epoch  of 
Herod's  reign,  it  chances  that  the  earlier  account  of 
the  same  proceedings  (HTir,  i,  21, 1)  dates  this  under- 
taking of  Herod  in  hi:*  fftefnth  year.  It  does  indeed 
admit  of  proof,  even  from  the  context,  that  the  15th 
year  is  too  early ;  but  it  may,  plansil^ly  enough,  be 
urged  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  that,  if  Josephus  is 
wrong  in  the  one  statement,  he  is  just  as  likely  not  to 
be  right  in  the  other.     See  Temple. 

4.  The  Crvcifxion  (q.  v.)  certainly  cannot  be  placed 


earlier  than  A.D.  28,  in  which  year  the  15th  of  Tibcw 
rius  began,  and  it  has  never  been  proposed  by  inqui- 
rers of  any  note  to  place  it  later  than  A.D.  38.  Ihe 
astronomical  element  of  the  question — namely,  that 
in  the  year  of  the  Passion  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a 
Friday — if  it  be  rigorously  applied,  i.  e.  according  to  a 
definite  rule  of  Jewish  usage  and  the  results  of  strict 
lunar  calculation,  indicates  only  one  of  the  six  years 
mentioned,  viz.  A.D.  29,  in  which  14  Nisan  was' 18th 
March  and  Friday.  If  a  certain  luxity  as  to  the  rule 
be  allowed,  the  14th  Nisan  may  possibly  have  fallen  on 
3d  April,  Friday,  in  A.D.  88.  But  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  apparent  import  of  the  first  three  Gospels, 
without  explanation  from  the  fourth,  it  is  contended 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover,  the  year  may  have  been  A.D.  30,  in  which 
the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  7th  April,  or  A.D.  38,  in 
which  it  was  (in  strictness)  Friday,  8d  April.  Lastly, 
if  it  l)e  maintained  that  the  Jewish  Passover-day  was 
regulated,  not  by  actual  observation  of  the  moon's 
phases,  but  by  cycles  more  or  less  faulty,  any  year 
whatever  of  the  series  may  be  available  in  one  form  or 
other  of  the  hypothesis.     See  Passover. 

Ancient  testimony,  if  that  is  to  have  weight  in  this 
question  on  the  supposition  that  the  year  was  known, 
either  by  tradition  or  by  access  to  public  records  (the 
Act/i  Pilati,  to  which  the  ancients  so  confidently  ap- 
peal), certainly  designates  the  Passover  of  the  year  29, 
coss.  duobus  Gemtn's,  the  15th  proper  year  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  consent  to  this  year  is  all 
but  general ;  in  the  Eastern,  the  same  year  is  either 
named  or  implied  in  the  two  earliest  extant  testimo- 
nies, Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i,  21,  §  101-143;  see  Joum. 
of  Class,  dnd  Sacr.  Phikl.  u.  «.)  and  Julius  Africanns. 
See  Jesus. 

5.  In  the  Acts,  the  mention  of  Me  death  of  Herod 
Affrippa  (xii,  23),  interposed  between  an  arrival  of 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  his  return  thence  to  Antioch 
(xi,  80 ;  xii,  25),  would  yield  a  firm  resting-point  for 
that  portion  of  the  narrative,  vis.  Easter,  A.D.  44  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xviii,  8,  2;  comp.  xix,  6, 1;  War,  ii,  11, 
6),  could  we  be  certain  that  the  death  of  Agrippa  toci 
place  soon  after,  or  even  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Easter  mentioned  xii,  3,  4.  (The  time  of  Agrippa's 
death  is  determinable  with  high  probability  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  of  that  year.)  But  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  writer,  after  his  narrative  of  the  acts  of  this 
king,  thought  fit  to  finish  off  all  that  he  had  to  say- 
about  him  before  going  on  with  the  narrative  about 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  may  be  that  their  mission  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  return,  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and 
deliverance  of  Peter,  took  place  before  the  year  44«  It 
might  even  be  inferred  from  xi,  26  (ijTti:  iyivtro  iiri 
KXav^ioii),  that  the  prophecy  of  Agubus  was  delivered 
before,  or  quite  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  41,  as  the 
famine  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  Kome  during 
the  first  two  years  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41,  42;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  11),  but  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  felt 
in  Judaea  till  after  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  the  proca* 
ratorship  of  Cuspius  Fad  us  and  Tiberius  Alexander  (A. 
D.  45-47;  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  2,  5;  5,  2).  Conclusive 
reasons  for  assigning  this  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru« 
salem  to  the  year  44  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  (See 
Lehmann,  in  the  f^tud.  u.  Kiit.  1858,  ii.)   See  Aorifpa. 

6.  In  Gal.  i,  2,  Paul  speaks  of  two  visits  to  Jerusa* 
lem,  the  one  (i,  18)  *' after  three  years"  (viz.  from  his 
conversion),  the  other  (ii,  1)  "fourteen  years  afterl 
ward"  (Sid  SiKaTiatrapwv  iriZt ).  7  he  first  of  these  ia 
evidently  that  of  Acts  ix,  26 ;  that  the  other  must  be 
the  second  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  viz.  that  of 
xi,  xii,  has  been  understood  by  many,  and  probably 
would  have  been  by  all,  could  it  have  been  made  to 
square  with  their  chronology.  The  argument,  re^ 
stricted  from  irrelevant  issues,  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  To  make  good  his  assertion  (i,  11  sq.)  that 
he  received  not  his  gospel  and  commission  from  Peter, 
or  any  other  man,  but  direct  from  Christ  himself,  the 
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•postle  begins  to  enamerate  the  oeceuioiu  an  which  alone  '  «.  «.  p.  49.  On  this  supposition  the  convention  might 
he  saw  (End  conversed  with  the  other  apostles  at  Jerusa"  be  a8si>;ned  to  A.D.  87,  the  first  visit  to  A.D.  40,  the 
ifvm.  Now,  if  the  visit  Gal.  ii,  1,  l>e  not  that  of  Acts  second  to  A.D.  44.  With  this  would  accord  the  note  of 
xi,  12,  it  mast  be  later  (no  one  wishes  to  put  it  earli-  '  time  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  according  to  the  ancient  date  of  that 
er) ;  but,  if  so,  then  it  would  seem  he  has  not  enumer-  epistle,  viz.  A.D.  54,  that  year  being  14  years  after  the 
mted  all  the  occasions  on  which  he  saw  the  other  apos-  data  so  assigned  to  the  first  visit  and  the  trance  (Acts 
ties.  It  is  hardly  satisfactory  (comp.  Meyer  on  Gal,  xvii,  17).  But  there  is  no  need  of  this  coigectural 
p.  41)  to  allege  (with  Wieseler,  ChronoL  des  apost.  Zeit-  emendation,  for  the  vision  of  2  Cor.  xii,  2  (which  is 
aUerSj  p.  180)  that  the  apostle,  not  writing  a  history,  distinguished  from  that  of  Acts  xxii,  17,  by  the  fact 
is  not  bound  to  recite  all  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  apostle  was  forbidden  to  divulge  the  revela- 
(with  Ewald,  Geseh,  vi,  50)  that  he  is  concerned  to  tions  of  the  former,  whereas  he  relates  what  was  said 
enumerate  only  those  visits  which  he  made  for  the  to  him  in  the  latter)  may  naturally  have  happened 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  apostles.  His  intention  during  the  ten  years  whicli  he  spent  in  his  native 
is  plainly  to  state  that  he  had  no  intervening  opportu-  neighborhood  (Gal.  i,  21 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  24,  25). 
nity  of  consulting  them.  Accordingly,  Schleiermach-  I  7.  The  mention  of  Gallio  (xviil,  12)  would  furnish  a 
er  {EiiUeiL  itu  N.  T,  p.  569),  Neander  (^Ffianz,  ti.  Leit»  \  note  of  time,  were  the  date  of  his  proconsulate  in 
i,  188  of  the  4th  ed.),  De  Wette  (^Komm,  in  loc.),  Meyer  \  Acbaia  on  record.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was 
(k.  s.  p.  47),  find  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  Luke  through  the  interest  of  his  brother  Seneca,  who,  dis- 
WBS  misinformed  in  saying  that  Paul  went  up  to  Jeru-  '  graced  and  in  exile  from  41  to  48,  thereafter  stood  in 
Aalem  as  related  in  Acts  xi,  80,  because  the  apostle  the  highest  favor  with  Claudius  and  Agrippina,  that 
iumself  d^lares  that  between  his  first  visit,  which  can  Gallio  was  presently  made  consul  (suffect)  and  then 
be  no  other  than  that  of  ix,  26,  and  the  other,  which  '  proconsul  of  Acbaia  (Plin.  ^.  Mxxxi,38;  compSenec. 
can  only  have  been  that  to  the  council,  as  related  in  Ep.  105).  So  the  date  would  be  not  earlier  than  49, 
Acts  XV,  there  was  none  intermediate.  But,  in  fact,  and  not  much  later.  See  Gallio. 
the  circumstances  of  the  visit.  Gal.  ii,  1,  are  perfectly  '  8.  The  decree  of  Claudius  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
compatible  with  those  of  Acts  xi,  xii,  the  only  diffi-  Jews  from  Rome  (xviii,  2)  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
colty  being  that  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  chro-  in  a  well-known  passage  (Claud.  25),  but  neither  dated 
nology ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  discrepancy  nor  placed  in  any  discoverable  order  of  time  (Dion 
between  Gal.  ii,  1  sq.,  and  Acts  xv,  such  that  it  is  dif-  Cass.  Ix,  6,  relates  to  merely  restrictive  measures  tak- 
licult  to  see  how  they  can  relate  to  the  same  fact,  al-  en  or  contemplated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign).  If, 
thongh  the  incongruity  in  the  latter  case  has  been  as  is  likely,  it  formed  part  of  a  (general  measure  for  the 
deemed  by  Banr  (Pou/im,  p.  120  sq.)  so  great  as  to  fur-  \  expulsion  of  the  **  astrologers"  (Chaldcd,  matheuiaHci^ 
niab  an  argument  in  support  of  his  position  that  the  \  astrologf)^  its  date  may  be  as  late  as  A.D.  52,  in  which 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  work,  not  of  a  companion  of  Paul,  year  a  severe  statute  of  this  nature  was  enacted  (**  De 
bat  of  some  much  later  hand  (in  the  second  century),  i  mathematicis  Italia  pellendis  factum  SC.  atrox  et  irri- 
Wieseler,  to  evade  this  conclusion,  gives  up  the  as-  tum,"  Tacit. /4imi.  xii,  52).  But  Zonaras  (p.  972,  ed.  Rei- 
sttmed  identity  of  Gal.  ii,  1,  with  Acts  xv,  and  labors  mar),in  the  summary  compiled  from  Dion  Cass., places 
to  show  that  it  was  the  visit  of  xviii,  22,  a  hypothesis  '  an  expulsion  of  the  astrologers  from  Italy  immediate- 
which  needs  no  discussion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  '  ly  after  the  elevation  of  Agrippina,  A.D.  49,  and  before 
aay  that  the  apostle  was  not  even  present  at  the  conn-  .  the  arrival  of  Caractacus  at  Rome,  A.D.  50;  and  in 
cil.  Acta  XV ;  for  that  a  council  was  held  is  not  denied,  ;  Tacitus  (ti. «.  22)  we  find  Agrippina,  just  after  her  mai^ 
even  by  those  who  contend  that  the  account  given  of  ,  riago,  accusing  her  rival  LoUia  of  dealings  with  Chal- 
it  in  the  Acts  is  not  authentic ;  and,  if  Paul  was  pres-  dasans  and  Magi.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  general  se- 
ent  at  it,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  his  passing  it  by  vere  measure  against  the  Jews  would  be  taken  while 
in  silence,  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  point  which  the  younger  Agrippa,  a  special  favorite  of  Claudiua, 
he  is  concerned  to  substintiate.  The  time  of  Acts  xii  was  still  at  Rome,  as  he  certainly  was  to  the  end  of  48, 
being  defined  to  A.D.  44,  a  term  of  17  years,  the  sum  '  when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  as  king  of  Chalcis 
of  the  3  and  the  14,  supposed  to  be  consecutive,  would  (Josephns,  Ant,  xx,  5,  2 ;  7,  1 ;  War,  ii,  14,  4,  where 
lead  to  A.D.  27,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  year  of  |  for  iirraKaidtKarov  we  must  read  ivycacat^.).  The  !n- 
Pattl*B  conversion ;  and,  if  both  terms  are  supposed  to  ;  surrectionaiy  movements  in  Judna  early  in  A.D.  49 
be  dated  fh>m  the  same  epoch,  it  would  follow  that  the  may  have  been  connected  with  the  decree  as  cause  or 
conversion  took  place  A.D.  80,  a  date  still  too  early  '  effect  (Ant.  xx,  5,  8,  4).  AH  these  indications  point 
far  those  who  assign  the  Crucifixion  to  that  or  to  a  '  to  the  year  49,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  is  the  year 
litter  year.  But  it  is  not  too  early  if  the  year  of  the  '  named  by  Orosius  (Hist,  vti,  6,  *' ninth  year  of  Clan 
Passion  be  A.D.  29;  and  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  dius**),  from  some  lost  source  of  intelligence  ("  ut  Jo. 
the  most  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  ecclesiastical '  sephus  tradit^"  be  says;  but  that  is  a  mistake).  See 
writers,  according  to  which  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  |  Claudius. 

took  place  within  a  year  after  the  Ascension,  and  9.  The  year  of  the  recall  of  Felix  and  appointment 
Paal's  conversion,  which  clearly  was  not  much  later,  ]  of  Festus  as  his  successor  (Acts  xxiv,  27)  is  not  on  reo- 
iit  the  year  after  the  Ascension,  i.  e.  in  this  year  80  ord,  and  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome^  in  the  spring  of 
(Browne,  Ordo  8aeL  §  102).  On  tha  other  band,  this  \  the  following  year,  has  been  assigned  to  every  one  of 
date  of  Panrs  conversion  is  equally  compatible  with  the  years,  from  A.D.  56  to  63  inclusive.  The  earliest 
th3  reference  of  the  second  visit  in  question  to  Acts  '  is  that  given  by  the  ancients  and  is  advocated  by 
XT,  which  took  place  A.D.  47 ;  the  reckoning  of  the  |  Browne,  in  Ord t  Scsclorum,  §  108  sq.  But  one  princi- 
14+3  years  of  Gal.  i  being  in  that  case  continuous  |  pal  argument  there  used  is  not  tenable.  From  the 
from  the  convenion  in  A.D.  80.  On  either  view,  |  statement  of  Josephus(i4n/.xx,8, 9),  that  Felix,  on  his 
however,. there  is  clearlj*  an  error  in  the  ordinary  chro*  return  to  Rome,  escaped  condemnation  upon  the  charges 
siology,  which  brings  down  the  conversion  to  A.D.  84,  '  laid  againH  him  before  Nero  chiefly  through  the  inftu- 
«nd  jet  dates  the  visit  of  Acts  xi  in  A.D.  44,  and  that '  ence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  whose  consideration  with 


of  Acta  xv  in  A.D.  46 ;  a  system  which  there  is  other 
mnd  independent  reason  to  suspect  (see  Meth.  Quart, 
/Zevisv,  July,  1860,  p.  600).  See  Pauu  The  chrono- 
Kigical  difficulty,  which  would  present  itself  as  soon  as 
the  ancient  date  of  the  Passion  was  abandoned  for  a 
iat?r  year,  has  induced  the  conjecture,  seeminsrly  as 


ittly  as  the  Chron,  PasA.  p.  486,  ed.  Bonn,  that  for    statement  in  Sneton.  (Claud.  27),  that  Britannicus  was 
X  4  should  be  read  4  (dIA'  A'  for  M'  'lA'^;  see  Meyer   bom  *'  vigesimo  imperii  die  inque  secnndo  consulatu" 


that  emperor  was  *'just  then  at  its  hiirhest"  (paXiora  h) 
riWi  fiA  Ttfirig  t\iav  tKiivov),  combined  with  the  fact, 
related  by  Tacitus  (Ann,  xiii,  14,  15),  of  Pallas's  re- 
moval  from  his  office  at  the  head  of  the^rtM  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Britannicus,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  14th  year,  and  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
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(= A.D.  42),  Browne  inferred  that  not  long  before  Feb., 
A.D.  56,  Pallas  had  ceased  to  be  at  the  height  of  imperial 
favor ;  consequently  the  recall  of  Felix  could  not  be 
placed  later  than  the  summer  of  A.D.  &5.  This  must 
be  rejected ;  for  Tacitus  (u. ».  15)  evidently  places  the 
death  of  Britannicus  early  in  55,  the  events  of  which 
year  begin  at  ch.  xi  and  end  with  ch.  zxv ;  therefore  the 
former  part  of  Suetonias's  statement  is  alone  true — 
that  Britannicus  was  bom  on  the  20th  day  of  the  rei^ 
of  Claudius,  =13th  Feb.,  A.D.  41.  Dion  Cassius,  in- 
deed, mentions  the  birth  under  the  second  year  (Ix,  10), 
but  not  until  he  has  expressly  returned  to  the  former 
year  (rtji  trpoTipift  ini).  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
date  of  Pallas*  8  loss  of  oflSce  is  decisive  for  the  date  of 
his  brother*s  recall,  this  must  have  occurred,  at  latest, 
in  54,  before  the  death  of  Clandius  (13th  Oct.  of  that 
3'ear),  and  no  part  of  the  procumtorship  of  Felix  would 
have  been  un^er  Nero ;  a  result  totally  incompatible 
with  the  narrative  of  Josephns  (^Anf,  xx,  8;  Ifcrr,  ii, 
13).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  con- 
juncture in  Nero's  time  Pallas  could  be  said  to  have 
t)een  held  thus  at  his  highest  estimation.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  it  is  noted  of  him  that  his  arro- 
gance had  excited  the  emperor's  disgust  (Tacit.  Atm. 
xiil,  2);  within  a  month  or  two  he  is  removed  from  the 
foots ;  about  a  year  later,  when  impeached,  together 
with  Burrus,  his  reputation  for  insolence  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  acquittal  (Tacit,  ir.  t,  23) ;  as  the  ally  of 
Agrippina  he  was  an  object  more  of  fear  than  of  fuvor ; 
and  his  great  wealth  caused  his  removal  by  death,  A. 
D.  62,  as  his  longevity  seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
the  emperor's  otherwise  possessing  it  {Ann.  xiv,  65). 
This  affords  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  Pallas's  influence,  exercised  on  liehalf  of  his 
brother,  Josephus  was  misinformed.  Of  ver}*  material 
circumstances  relative  to  Felix  he  certainly  was  igno- 
rant, unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Tacitus,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  no  documentary  warrant  for  the  tctj  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  he  gives  under  the  year  52 
{Ann»  xii,  54);  how  Felix  had  then  been  some  time  gov- 
ernor  of  Judsa  ("jam  pridem  Jndsa  impositus"),  hold- 
ing a  divided  command  with  Cumanns,  the  latter  Idling 
over  the  Galilsans,  while  Felix  was  over  the  Samari- 
tans ("  ut  huic  GalilfBorum  natio,  Felici  Samarits  pa^ 
rerent").  He  may  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  this 
divided  rule ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Felix  held  a  military  command,  as  Suetonius  relates 
{Claud.  28 :  "  Felicem  legionibus  et  alls  pro^nncieq^e 
Jndies  imposuit"),  and  Victor  (in  the  Epitome,  p.  861 : 
*'  Felicem  legionibus  Judieie  prsefecit").  Of  that  asso- 
ciated government,  and  of  Felix's  equal  share  in  the 
wrongs  of  which  Cumanus  was  accused,  Josephus  is  ig- 
norant ;  but  what  he  says  of  Pallas  and  Felix  is  far  more 
suitable  to  that  earlier  conjuncture,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  than  to  the  later  occasion  to  which  he  refers  it. 
At  that  time,  viz.  when  Cumanus  was  deposed,  "  Felix 
would  certainly  have  suffered  for  the  wrongs  done  by 
him  to  the  Jews  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  whom  the  emperor  [Claudius]  st  that  very  time 
held  in  the  highest  consideration;"  for  that  Pallas  just 
then  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  commanding  in- 
fluence, Tacitus  shows  in  the  preceding  recital  of  the 
public  honors  decreed  to  him,  and  by  him  recorded  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  in  his  own  epitaph  (Plin. 
£^.  vii,  29 ;  viii,  6).  Even  in  the  account  Josephns 
gives  of  that  earlier  conjuncture  (in  which  he  speaks 
only  of  Cumanus  and  the  final  hearing  before  Claudius, 
Ant.  XX,  6,  3),  he  mentions  the  "very  great  exertions 
made  by  the  emperor's  freedmen  and  friends  for  Cu- 
manus and  the  8amaritan$.**  The  absence  of  dates, 
of  which  Josephns  is  not  sparing  when  he  has  them, 
of  itself  implies  that  his  materials  for  the  account  of 
Felix  were  scanty ;  and  the  way  in  which  Burrus  is  in- 
troduced, alter  the  passage  relating  to  Pallas  {A  at.  xx, 
8,  9),  strengthens  the  suspicion  raided  by  the  conflict- 
ing account  in  Tacitus,  that  the  Jewish  historian  in  this 
paragraph  is  mixing  up,  with  his  recital  of  what  toe  k 


place  on  the  recall  of  Felix,  occurrences  of  an  earlier 
time.  Certainly  the  accompanjring  notice  (irai^a}ii»- 
yoc),  *'  he  was  the  tutor  of  Nero,"  is  more  apposite  to 
that  earlier  conjuncture  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (A.D. 
52),  when  Nero  was  barely  fourteen  years  old.  It 
might  still,  in  some  sense,  be  notable  as  the  ground  of 
Burms's  influence  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign, 
when  he  and  Seneca  are  spoken  of  having  charge  of 
the  imperial  youth  ("  rectores  imperatorife  jnventie,'* 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii,  2) ;  but  the  description  is  very  strange 
when  referred  to  the  year  61,  the  last  of  Burma's  lifr, 
especially  as  this  is  not  the  first  mention  of  him.  See 
Fbux. 

10.  The  argument  for  the  year  61,  as  the  date  of 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  is  thus  put  by  Wieseler  (CAnv 
nologie  desApott.  Zeiifdterg,  p.  66  sq.).  The  narrative 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  8 ;  IFor,  ii,  IB),  f^om  Nero's  ac- 
cession (18th  Oct.,  A.D.  54)  to  the  defeat  of  the  **£gTp* 
tian,"  implies  at  least  two  years ;  this  impostor,  claim- 
ing to  be  another  Moses,  would  of  course  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Passover,  i.  e.  at  the  earliest,  that  of 
A.D.  57.  That  this  mUFt  have  been  at  least  a  year  be- 
fore Paul's  arrest  is  implied  in  the  tribune's  expression^ 
**  before  these  days"  (Acts  xxi,  88);  therefore  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  for  tliis  arrest  is  A.D.  68,  Pentecost ; 
the  ^'  two  years"  of  xxiv,  27,  gives  A.D.  GO  as  the  ear* 
liett  potsible  date  for  the  arrival  of  Festus,  and  tbe 
spring  of  61  for  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Borne.  The 
latett  pouibU  is  given  by  the  liberty  allowed  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii,  31),  for  the  Nerunian  persecution  l)egan  July, 
A.D.  64.  The  extreme  date  hence  resulting  is  limit- 
ed by  further  considerations.  Pallas  and  Burrus  were 
living  and  influential  men  at  the  time  when  Felix  was 
recalled ;  but  Pallas  died  in  the  latter  half,  and  Burma 
in  the  first  or  second  month  of  A.D.  62 ;  consequently 
Fel ix  arrived  in  61  at  latest.  Bnt  Paul  was  delivered  to 
tbe  one  priefect  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  nf  orparowf- 
diipxtfit  who  must  therefore  be  Burrus,  before  and  after 
whom  there  were  two.  As  Burrus  died  Jan.  or  Feb., 
and  Paul  arrived  May  or  June,  the  year  could  not  Ue 
62,  and  the  latest  possible  date  would  be  A.D.  61.  Lat- 
est possible  and  earliest  possible  thus  coinciding,  the 
date,  Wieseler  thinks,  is  demonstrated.  To  this  it  ia 
objected,  and  justly,  that  r^  orpaToiridapxtt»  of  nece&» 
sity  means  no  more  than  the  prefect  concerned  (Mer- 
er, Komm.  in  Apostelgesch^  p.  19 ;  Lange,  Ajpott.  Zeit. 
ii,  9).  In  favor  of  the  later  date  (A.D.  62),  it  is  urged 
that  on  the  hearing  before  Nero  of  the  oomplaints  rela- 
tive to  Agrippa's  building  overlooking  the  Temple  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  XX,  8, 10, 11 ;  War^  ii,  14, 1),  the  Jews  ob- 
tained a  fovorable  judgment  through  the  influence  of 
Poppsa,  **  Nero's  wife."  But  Poppna  was  married 
May,  62,  and  undoubtedly  Festns's  successor,  Aliiinus, 
was  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  tbe 
same  year  (Josephus,  War^  vi,  6, 8).  Hence  it  Is  ar- 
gued that  unless  Josephus's  expression,  **at  that 
time"  {Kara  ruv  caipov  rovrov,  Ant.  xx,  8, 11),  is  tak- 
en with  undue  latitude,  Festus  cannot  have  entered 
upon  the  province  earlier  than  A.D.  61  (Meyer,  «. «.). 
Ewald  {Gesch.  vi,  44)  also  urges  the  dxwXvrwc^  "  no 
man  forbidding  him,"  of  Acts  xxviii,,^,  Ibr  this  year 
62,  and  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  im- 
perial rescript,  rescinding  the  Jewish  iropolilr,  obtain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea  through  the  influence 
of  Burrus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8-9),  is  spoken  of  as 
something  recent  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebelHon 
(spring  of  A.D.  66) ;  indeed  (in  War,  ii,  14, 4),  it  seems 
as  if  the  rescript  had  but  just  then  reached  Caaarea. 
Ewald  surmises  that  the  death  of  Festus  and  of  Barms 
may  have  retarded  the  process.  But  the  fiict  may  be 
(as  was  suggested  alMve)  that  Josephus  in  that  passage 
has  confused  some  exercise  of  Burms's  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  CsBsarean  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Clandins,  or 
early  in  the  time  of  Nero,  with  the  much  later  matter  of 
the  rescript,  which  would  officially  pass  through  Bur- 
ms's hands  as  secretary  for  the  East  {ra^iv  r^v  i'^i  rwv 
'EWfivuciSJv  imoroX&v  irftnorivfiivoc)j  and  the  c^icfa- 
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tion  of  whic^  may  hare  been  delayed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Poppaea  (who  died  Aug.,  A.D.  65).  That  Pop- 
pea  is  spoken  of  as  Nero's  "  wife/*  on  the  occasion  above 
mentioned,  may  be  merely  euphemistic  anticipation : 
this  woman  (**  din  pellez,  et  adulter!  Keronis,  mox  ma- 
riti  potens/'  Tacit.  Ann,  xvr,  60)  may  have  ijefriended 
the  Jews  in  the  former  capacity  (at  any  time  after  A. 
I>.  68,  An  .  xiii,  45).  In  fact,  the  marriage  could  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  when  she  is  said  to  have 
aided  them,  unless  it  be  possible  to  crowd  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  of  Josephus  {Ani.  zx,  8, 11  and  9, 1) 
into  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  (Browne,  Ordo 
SiteL  p.  122).  Nor  can  an}*  certain  inference  l>e  drawn 
from  the  narrative  in  Josephus  {Li/fi  3)  of  certain 
piriests  whom  Felix  had  sent  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  and 
for  whom  Josephus,  after  his  own  26th  year,  which 
^ras  complete  A.D.  64,  was  enabled,  through  the  good 
offices  of  ** Cesar's  wife,"  Poppsea,  to  obtain  their  lib- 
erty. The  men  had  been  prisoners  three  years  at  least, 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  have  been  so  seven 
or  eight  years  or  more.  Tliat  they  were  obscure  and 
insignificant  persons  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  la- 
ma^ and  Helkias,  whom  the  "  devout"  Poppaei,  two 
years  before,  had  graciously  detained  at  her  court,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  intercession  for  their  release. 
See  Nero. 

But  Wieseler  (p.  99),  after  Anger  (De  temp,  in  Act. 
Ap,  rationey  p.  106),  has  an  ar^m3nt  to  which  both 
attach  high  importance,  derived  from  the  notice  of  a 
Sanday  (Acts  xx,  7),  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving 
Philippt,  which  departure  Was  '*  after  the  days  of  Azy- 
nia"  (15-21  Nlsan),  and,  indeed,  very  soon  after,  for 
the  apostle  '*  hasted,  if  it  were  possiole,  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Pentecost"  (verse  16) ;  and  of  the  43  days 
irhich  he  had  before  him  from  22  Nisan  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  days  specified  or  implied  in  the  jiarrative 
(Acts  XX,  xxi),  amount  to  35  to  the  landing  at  Cssa- 
rea  (comp.  Chrysost.  in  Ad.  Horn,  zlv,  2),  leaving  but 
eight  days  for  the  st  ly  there  (jffiipaQ  rrXfioug,  xxi, 
10)  and  tiie  jonmay  to  Jerusalem.  Wieseler  condudes 
that  the  departure  from  Philippi  was  on  the  2dd  Ni- 
aan,  which,  being  twelve  days  before  the  Sunday  at 
Troas,  would  be  Wednesday,  consequently  the  loth 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  According  to  his  method 
of  Jewish  calendar  reckoning,  from  A.D.  56  to  59  in- 
dosive,  the  only  year  in  which  15th  Nisan  would  fall 
on  a  Tuesday  would  be  58,  which  is  his  date  for  Paul's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.  Were  it  worth  while,  the  argu- 
ment might  be  claimed  for  the  year  55  (ths  date  as- 
signed by  the  ancient:)),  in  which  year  the  day  of  true 
faJl  moon =15  Nisan  was  1st  April  and  Tuesdaj-. 
But,  in  fact,  it  proves  nothing ;  the  chiiin  is  no  stron- 
ger than  its  weakest  link,  and  a  single  **  perhaps**  in 
the  reckoning  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  con- 
catenation.    See  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  not  in  the  Acts  (q. 
v.)t  then  neither  in  the  history  of  the  times  from  other 
soarces,  have  we  the  means  of  settling  this  part  of  the 
chronology  with  absolute  certainty.  Josephus  in  par- 
ticalar,  from  wiiom  are  derived  the  combinations  which 
recent  German  writers  deem  so  unanswerable,  is  diF- 
credited  in  this  pirt  of  the  history  (written  probably 
from  his  own  resources  and  the  inaccurate  recollec- 
tions of  his  boyhood)  by  the  infinitely  higher  author- 
ity of  Tacitus,  who  drew  his  information  from  the  pub- 
lic records.  Only,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  probable 
that  PanPs  first  residence  at  Corinth  commenced  A.D. 
49  (§  8,  above),  in  the  same  it  is  probable  that  the  arrest 
at  Jerusalem  belongs  to  the  year  55,  six  years  being  suf- 
ficient, as  nearly  all  inquirers  are  agreed,  for  the  inter- 
mediate occurrences.  Then,  if  the  arrival  at  Rome  took 
place,  as  the  ancients  say,  in  the  second  year  of  Nero, 
it  will  be  necessary  (with  Petavius)  to  refer  the  "two 
years'*  (^icria,  xxiv,  27)  to  the  term  of  Felix's  (sole) 
procaratorship.     See  Cobinthians  (Epistles  to). 

That  the  two  years*  imprisonment,  with  which  the 
narrative  in  the  Acta  enda,  did  not  terminate  in  the 


apo6tle*B  death,  but  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Nero  at  a  later  time,  appears 
to  have  been  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  ancients  (see 
the  testimonies  in  Browne's  Ordo  Seed.  §  180).  In- 
deed, in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  find  a  place  for 
the  three  pastoral  epistles,  and  especially  to  account 
for  statements  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (q.  v.). 
Wieseler's  forced  explanations  have  satisfied  and  can 
satisfy  no  one.  (See  also  Lange,  Apostol.  Zeitaiter^  ii, 
886  sq.,  and  Huther,  in  Meyer's  Krit,  exeg,  Komm.  p. 
25  sq.  Meyer  himself,  Bomei'hr.  Einleil,  p.  12  sq., 
owns  that  the  three  pastoral  epistles  **  stand  or  fall 
together,"  and  that,  if  they  be  genuine,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable ;  which  he  turns  into  an  argument  against 
their  genuineness.)  But  if,  after  his  release,  the  apos- 
tle visited  not  only  Spain  (as  Ewald  admits^  Ge9ch.  vi, 
631,  on  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Clemens  Rom. 
c.  5),  but  Greece  and  Asia,  as  is  clear  from  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus,  scant  room  is  left  for  these 
movements  between  the  late  dates  assigned,  with  al- 
most one  consent,  by  recent  German  writers,  to  the 
close  of  the  first  imprisonment  (A.D.  63  and  64),  and 
the  year  65  or  66,  whi^h  the  ancients  give  as  the  date 
of  Paul's  martyrdom.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  first  imprisonment  ended  in  one  of 
the  yean  58-60.  Another  consideration  points  the 
same  way :  when  Poppiea's  influence  was  established 
(A.D.  58-65),  which,  after  she  became  a  proselyte  or 
ifeo(Tti3ijg  (i.  e.  at  least  as  early  as  61),  was  freely  used 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  it  would  certainly  have  been  in- 
voked against  the  apostle  by  his  enemies  (comp.  Ew- 
ald, vi,  621) ;  and,  even  if  he  escaped  with  lifo,  his  con- 
finement would  not  have  l)een  of  the  mild  character 
described  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  Acts,  more  es- 
pecially as  his  **  bonds  in  Christ  were  manifest  in  all 
the  palace"  (pnetorium),  (Phil,  i,  13),  and  among  his 
converts  were  some  '^of  Csesar's  household*'  (iv,  22). 

We  may  add  that  if  the  Narcissus  (q.  v.)  of  Romans 
xvi,  11,  was  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Claudius,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (q.  v.),  written  shortly  before 
the  apostle's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  placed 
so  late  as  A.D.  58  or  59,  for  Narcissus  died  very  soon 
after  Nero's  accession  (Tacit.  Atm,  xiii,  1).   See  Paul. 

y.  EetuUi, — ^The  following  table  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  Julian  or  calendar  years  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Biblical  events  from  the  Creation,  and  also  the 
Vulgar  or  Christian  ^ra,  according  to  the  preceding 
investigations  (for  a  complete  and  self- verifying  tab- 
ular construction  of  all  the  Scriptural  dates,  with  their 
adjustment  to  each  other  and  the  demands  of  history, 
and  the  authority  upon  which  it  rest*,  see  the  Meth. 
Quart,  EerieWj  October,  1856,  p.  601-638).  In  cases 
where  it  is  uncertain  whether  an  event  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  one  Julian  year  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  earlier  number  is  set  down,  and  has  a 
star  prefixed.  In  the  centuries  adjacent  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  many  events  affecting  Palestine  are  inserted 
from  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus,  and  other  sources,  in 
addition  to  those  properly  Biblical. 


A.M. 

i; 

•131,' 

•936 

•826 

•396, 

•461 ' 

•623  i 

•68S 

•875 

•931. 

•988 

•1048 

1058, 

•1141 

•128« 

•1291 

•1423' 

•1.%7I 

•IWDj 

•1H.V>' 

1657 


B.C>1 

4172  Creation  of  Adam. 
4042  Birth  of  Seth. 
3937iBirthof  Enofl. 
3847  Birth  of  Calnan. 
37771  Birth  of  MahalaleeL 
3719  Birth  of  Jared. 
8650  Birth  of  Knoch. 
3485  Birth  of  Methui«elah. 
3908  Birth  of  LAmech. 
3243  Death  of  Adam. 
Sl'^iTranslntion  of  Enoch. 
3130|De«tIiaf  Seth. 
3115' Birth  of  Noah. 
R032IDeath  of  Knoo. 
2937{Deathof  (flinan. 
2882 1  Dentil  of  MalialaleeL 
2750|  Death  of  Jared. 
2616  Birth  of  Japhetfa. 
2614'BirtliofShem. 
9521,  Death  of  liiiinech. 
2516  Death  of  Methtirelah. 
I        iBosinalog  of  tlM  Flood. 
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l<iM'.'SI5  End  of  lb*  Flood. 
•lta)ii6U  Binh  ofAiphuid. 
•iaM|a4tu,Blnhar»^ta. 
•lIM^lUVlimiiiitKligr. 


•ISI9)M<4  Blnh  i>(T«*h. 

•iM(i]»t4iiiniioriUTU. 

■19»li-fl7<tl)eiilli'if  F.leff. 


lltSIDtalh  ot  Arrug. 
jrao  Dmth  nl  Tenh. 
iOW'AbnDi'i  l>fi|»T1uri 
MlBJBlnli  i<n<hni<<el, 
fats  Dulh  iif  Arphumt. 


lli.-uWiH,yI«l.. 
r  >iineoii  by  I  e.h. 
r  l«vl  br  Lnh. 


Blclfa  or  Adwr  bj  Znntfa. 
mnli  of  Itobdloa  by  tech. 
tllnh  r>r  [Jiuli  br  lAb. 
Ulrtli  of  J'wpli  br  lUcheL 

Mr  Df  .I've]!)!  bf  lili  Bnlhrrn. 
Dram,  of  thi  Uaker  nod  Uutler. 


•  riSi>'1Wi!H>..i.„r.t.«t,n.. 
•nr«,isre;»iiMi<^niv.n  I.T  rhiinhnn-BbhUhnHn. 
•kMBilMT  l>tlV«.r.it,.  r  I J  OtlinleL 

•MM  Itltn  euMuR>.<i<.n  I?  >^IOD. 

BoMutnidirJiiX.' 
•STwiUW  T>.lWrn.o»  br  Itank. 
■Wn4|IW».»>MirK([l.m  to  tbF  Ml'" 

•'»li|is<H:t>ciTTfnDH  br  iiidiini 
•JTiI'laK.L-.urp.Uoo  bi  Af^~-'- 

•  WlilSWApjBlnlllirMllrfl 


•tt93,  Itao  AtipolDtmcnt  ot  Ibno  v  Jiides. 
•iWi,l«ja  AppolBlnitnt  of  ICIoi  H  JD'Irb 
IMi  riSa  AppoiDlnHil  of  AMOD  u  Judgs. 
■WIS  lttbisiir>|i«-llni  by  the  PhllbAlDA 
"""  ••"  'Mlntnix*  by  ftamwio. 


Ark  by  lh«  I'liUiillnn 


Bi00iin73|u'arof)>ii 
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lu'i  iliti  RsfngcofDivtd  ■lOiUi.cts. 

II 13  lOM  imUi  of  SimiieL 

ln§  1066  S«™d  Sparing  ot  «>Ti1  by  DitM. 


in  loisM  at  ADmn  >lih  Tuiur. 
3  KrbelllonorAbuloni. 

II  Binb  of  Kehobnun. 

jAppolntltlCDt  of  flolonxn  ■■  Vkvrny, 
l3Ac«Hl<iiiarg.^oniDa>l  liivld-il>e*ll 
in  FoDndlDR  of  Solomon'!  Temple. 
<3  DedlULltOD  at  SoIdiiidd'b  T«nnl& 
13  ADCGHlon  of  RehobcHm. 

BmhIoii  under  Jeroboim  I. 
ri)  AposUiiy  of  Rehoboflm. 


m  of  NadKb 


!rl>n 


•aK«,  MIBInbof  J«b 


ta  byTinb. 

Ii  onr  liruL 
iri  orer  liruL 


erJudah. 

HVlMOr. 


1  AmwIoD  ofjchoub  II.  OTU-ll 

i  nSth  of™°d°h. '"  * " 


|AppoialnieDt  of  JoinuD  m  Vlttroy. 

TO  ArwIdd  ot  Zerhtrtth  onr  Iina 
I  Aoceulop  of  Bhullum  OT«r  Invd. 


AppidDliiMnt  of  Ahu  M  VIonvy. 
•iiti\  -bl'Blrlh  of  Hwklnh. 
3431,  T4'J  .'iubJugillDDorihr  AmnMoblHbyJolbuL 


8418'  TJS  ImpilHnmeDt  of  Hoafari  br 
M4».  TV4  Snood  RtToll  of  Itoihai  Ir 

8403    !{»  Arayriin  CipllTHy. 

84IW  T15<'ApCuFftof  Afhdod  by  S«rfOD. 


Horodieh-Ballldui  to  *'"-*l«h 


MBl-ltiDrjtboUUm. 
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•  554 

•3B»7i 

35fH! 


85«Ti  606 


S5t5 


Sf»4 

8685, 

S!»l 
8612, 
S635' 
3tf37 

8«3^ 
3463 

3856 
S890 
S694 
3699 
8T00 
3714 


603 

098 


SSfl 


6S3,GonvereloD  of  Jo«1ah. 

638|  Birth  of  Jeho  iliax  1 1. 

628  Reform&tloD  by  .TuHinh. 

633 1  Hepnln  of  the  Ttiinple  by  JobIaIi. 

619  Birth  of  ZedekUih. 

61 6 1  Birth  of  JeboUcliln. 

609  SUnghter  of  Jotfiah  by  Phantoh-Necha 

Acowciioii  of  Jehoahiix  IL  over  Jtidah. 

AcoenloD  of  JehoiaUm  over  Judah. 

Invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  Vieeroy. 

Deportation  of  Daniel 

Drenm  of  Nebuchadnezzar  interpreted  by  Daniel. 

AcOttwion  of  Jeholachin  over  Judnh. 

Fir«t  general  Deportation  by  the  Uabyloniana. 

Acee8i>lon  of  Zedekinh  over  Jn  lah. 

Sl^ge  of  JeruMdem  by  ttie  Babylonians. 
5S8  Destmction  uf  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians. 

I  Second  general  I>«portation  by  the  Babylonians. 
583>Thlrd  general  Deportation  bv  the  Babylonians. 
661  Release  of  Jeholachin  by  Kvil-Merodach. 
538.Captare  of  Babylon  by  '^  Darius  the  Mede.** 
636  Decree  of  Oynis  for  the  Return  of  the  Jews. 

I  Return  under  Zerubbabel. 
S35  Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple. 
ft9i>  Renewal  of  Building  the  Second  Templa 
M7, Completion  of  the  Second  Temple. 
4S3 1  Divorce  of  VashtL 
479|MHrriiige  of  Esther. 
474  Plots  of  llaman  against  the  Jews. 
473  Deliverance  by  Ksther. 
459 'Second  Decree  for  the  Jews*  Return. 

Beginning  of  Daniel's  70  Weeks. 

Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem. 
456;  Divorce  by  the  Jews  of  their  Gentile  Wives. 
447 1  Information  to  Nehemlah  of  Jerusalem's  State. 
44  > .  Visit  of  Nehemlah  to  Jerusalem. 
435  Return  of  Nehemlah  to  Perala. 
4101  Reformation  at  Jeru-*alem  resumed  by  Nchemiah. 
406i Close  of  the  O.-T.  Canon. 


3715 
S7i6 
3727 
•373S 
8763, 
8767 

B.CI 

33-2  SamarlUn  Temple  bnlU  on  Mt.  Gerisim. 

880  PU^emy  I.  (Lag!)  conquers  Paleittlne. 

319,Onias  I.  Jewish  Hlgh-pricst 

814  Antigonns  seizes  upon  Palestine. 

302'SImoa  (the  Just)  Jewish  High-priest. 

301 1  Ptolemy  <lAgO  again  reduces  PalestinOi 

9>3|Kleazar  Jewish  Ulgh-prieflt. 

264 'Palestine  the  Scene  of  War  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

MO-Manaasce  Jewish  Hlgh-priest 

234!Onias  n.  Jewish  HIgb-prieat 

219l>imon  II.  Jewish  High-prient. 

218,  AnUochus  the  Crreat  seizes  the  most  of  Palestine. 

217  Palestine  again  reverts  to  Egypt 

202lAntiochn8  retakes  Palestine 

109 1  The  Egyptians  once  more  occupy  Palestina 

Onias  It  I.  Jewish  Uigh-priest. 
11^  Antioehus  again  seizor  Palestine. 
113,  Palestine  finally  ceded  to  F^ypt 
176,  Palestine  once  more  a  Syrian  Province. 

illeliodoms  attempts  to  plunder  the  Jewish  Temple. 
175,-lafK>n  purchases  the  Jewish  High-priesthood. 
173  Jewish  Uigh-prlesthood  conferred  on  Menelaus  (Onlas). 
170' Antiochns  Epiphanes  plunders  the  Jewinh  Temiile. 
167. The  Syrian  General  Apolloniun  besieges  Jerusalem  and 
I     snppiants  the  Worship  of  Jehovah,  but  is  at  lengtii 
I     reHlsted  by  MatUthias. 
166  «lndas  MaocAb»ni  routs  the  Sjrrians. 
164* Jewish  Temple  Services  renewed,  Snth  Kiflen. 
163' AntiochuH  acknowledges  the  Jews*  Independence. 
161'  Alcirons  rehistated  as  Jewish  High-priest. 
,  Judas  Maorabseus  succeeded  by  Jonathan. 
152  .Jonathan  nominated  as  Jewi*«h  Hlgh-prie*t. 
14T  Jonathan  takes  the  Field  against  Demetrius. 
145  JonattuuB  goes  over  to  Demetrius. 
144  Jonathan  declares  for  Antiochu«<. 
143  Jonathan  saoceeded  by  Simon  Muccabnns. 
142  The  Jews  freed  from  Foreign  Tribute. 
141  Simon  gets  Possesion  of  the  Citadel  nf  Jemsalcm. 
140  ?<irooa  becomes  Hereditary  Princ3  of  the  Jews. 
134'  War  between  Simon  and  Antiochus  Sldetes. 
13&  SImoa  succeeded  by  John  Hyreanus  as  Jewish  FHnoe 
i     and  High-priest. 
63:.leraaalem  taken  by  Pompey. 
4A,  Herod  (the  Great)  appointed  King  by  the  Romans. 
37  Herod  takes  Jemsalem  by  Storm. 

,  Ananel  (a  Babylonian)  Jewish  High-prie«t. 
83  Jepn9  and  Simon  successively  Jewish  High-pricots. 
21 '  If  owl  begins  the  Reconstruction  of  thi>  Temple. 
6  Births  of  John  (the  Baptist)  and  of  CitE:BT. 
5  Matthias  Jewish  Hlgh-priest. 
4  Death  of  Herod  the  Gr^at. 
Joaxar,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua  encoesslvely  Jewish  High- 
priests. 


1  Beginning  nf  the  Vulgar  Christian  Mt%. 
6  Aidielaos  banished  to  GaiiL 
iCopooins  Procurator  of  JudiM. 


A.D.i 

7  Joazsr  (son  of  Bo§thus)  Jewish  HIgh-prlest. 
I  Christ's  Visit  with  his  Parenti*  to  Jerusalem. 
9|M.  Ambivia<«  Procurator  of  Judsea. 
lliTlberius  made  Associate  Emperor. 
12lAnniu8  liufus  Procurator  of  JudsoA. 

lAnanuM  Jewish  High-priest. 
14  Tiberius  succeeds  Augustus  as  sole  Emperor. 
16  Valerius  Gratus  Procurator  of  Jiidapa. 
2Mshmael  (son  of  Phabi)  Jewish  High-priest. 
2i]  l''leazar  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 
23  Simon  (son  of  Camithuf),  and  next  (Joseph)  Caiaphai 

Jewish  HIgh-prier'ts. 
26  Christ  baptized  by  John. 
86 'Pontius  IHiate  Prcicurator  of  Jucna. 
28  Jolm  the  Baptist  beheaded. 
89  Crudflxlon  of  Chrit^t. 

Mart3rrdom  of  Stephen. 
3()  Conversion  of  Pisul. 
32  Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

86  IMlate  succeeded  by  Marcellns  as  Procurator. 
Jonathan  (son  of  Ananur)  Jewish  High-priest. 

87  Caligula  Roman  Emperor. 

Thenphilus  (brother  of  Jonathan)  Jewish  High-priest. 
89  Herod  Antipns  banished  to  GauL 

40  Claudius  Roman  Emperor. 

41  Herod  Agrippa  L  Ruler  of  Palestina 

42  Simon  Cantheras  Jewish  HIgh-prlest. 

48  Matthias  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest. 

44  Ellonetis  (son  of  Cnntheras)  Jewish  liigh-prieet 
Martvrdom  of  James. 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

45  Cuspius  Fadtts  Procni-ator  of  Judnn. 

47  Tiberius  Alexander  Procurator  of  Judna. 

48  Joseph  (son  of  Kami)  succeeded  in  the  Jewish  Illgh- 
I    priesthood  by  Ananias  (son  of  Nebedspue). 

40,Ventidius  Cumanus  Procurator  of  Judna. 
5.1  Felix  Procure  tor  of  Jn'^nn. 
iHerod  Agrippa  II.  "  King"  of  Trachonltis,  etc. 

64  Nero  Roman  Empt^ror. 

66  Porcins  Festus  Procurator  of  Judna. 
Ishmael  (son  of  Fabi)  Jewish  High-priest. 

56  Paurs  First  Arrival  in  Rome. 
62  Martyrdom  of  James  (the  Less). 

(AlUnus  Procurator  of  Jud^a. 

IJoseph  Kabi  Jewish  High-priest. 
64 'Martyrdom  of  Paul. 

65  Gessius  Florus  Procnrator  of  Judoa. 
66'  Breaking  out  of  the  final  Jewish  War. 

I(>'e8tius  Galliis  besieges  Jerusalem. 

67  Vespasian  General  of  the  Roman  Forces  in  Judoa. 
JTheophilus  succeeded  by  Phannius  as  Jewisli  Higtw 
I     priest. 

69, G alba  Roman  Fmperor. 

I  Simon  (mn  of  Gioras)  ravages  Jii(*ei. 
60  Otho,  Vltelllus,  and  Vespasian  successively  Roman  em- 
perora. 
Three  Jewish  Parties  in  Jerusalem. 
70, Titus  destroys  Jerusalem. 
71iBassus  sent  to  take  charge  of  Jndna. 
72*Fulvius  Sylra  sent  as  Roman  General  into  Judna. 
79. Titus  Roman  Emperor. 
81|Domitian  Roman  Emperor. 
i6| Banishment  of  the  Apostle  John  to  Fatmos. 

JNerva  Roman  Emperur. 
98  Trajan  Roman  Emperor, 
li  O.Ckiee  of  the  N.-T.  Canon. 

VI.  Controversies  and  IJtemture. — The  distance  of 
the  Creation  from  the  Christian  era,  which  has  been 
stated  with  aboat  140  variations,  is  given  in  the  In- 
dian Chronology,  as  coropnted  bj  Gentil,  at  6174 
years ;  in  the  Babylonian,  by  Bailly,  at  6158 ;  in  the 
Chinese,  by  Bailly,  at  6157;  in  the  Septuagint,  by 
Abalfaragius,  at  5508 ;  while  Jewish  writers  bring  it 
down  below  the  computation  of  Capellus,  namely, 
4000,  and  one.  Rabbi  Lipman,  to  so  contracted  a  sum 
as  3616. 

1.  The  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  regn* 
lated  by  the  views  of  Usher  (Amudes  Vet.  et  Nov,  Test. 
first  ed.  fol.  Lond.  1650,  lGd4),  who  followed,  in  gen- 
eral, the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Other  chro- 
nologers  have  put  themselves  nnder  the  guidance  of 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephtis,  maintaining  that  the 
modem  Hebrew  text  has  been  greatly  vitiated  in  the 
whole  department  of  chronology,  and  more  especially 
in  the  genealogical  tables  which  rospect  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  ten  generations  imme- 
diately after  the  Flood.  The  examination  above  does 
not  sustain  this  conclusion.  Yet  the  shortened  scheme, 
adopted  by  Usher  from  the  Masorite  Jews,  is  recent  in 
its  prevalence  among  Christians  when  compared  with 
the  more  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  Septuagint. 
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Tbu  last  was  ased  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  and, 
being  followed  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church, 
was  generally  current,  till«  in  the  eighth  century,  a 
disposition  to  exchange  it  for  the  Rabbinical  meUiod 
of  reckoning  was  first  manifested  by  the  venerable 
Bedc.  Roman  Catholic  authors,  however,  have  asn- 
ally  adopted  the  latter,  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
Vulgute,  which  strictly  follows  the  Hebrew  numbers. 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise  JDe  Vera  AUaU  Afundi 
(Hag.  1659,  4to),  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  forsook 
the  Hebrew  dates.  Pezron,  in  his  work  UAfUiqtdte 
des  Terns  retablie  et  d^f endue  contre  lea  Jwft  ft  lea  nou- 
veaux  ChronologUtes  (Arnst  1687,  12mo),  produced  a 
great  impression  in  favor  of  the  lengthened  period  ad- 
vocated by  Vossius.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  Jackson  produced  his 
great  work,  the  Chnmoloffieal  AfUiquUie$  (Lond.  1752, 
8  vols.  4to).  He  advocated  the  longer  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a  labori- 
ous work  entitled  A  New  Analytu  of  Chrtmologyj  an 
undertaking  which  ultimately  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the 
conclusions  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  work  on 
pagan  idolatry,  offers  some  Judicious  observations  on 
the  chronology  of  ancient  history,  treading  generally 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hales.  The  Originea  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Drummond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  chronology.  A  detailed  statement 
of  grounds  for  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  preference  to  th&t  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Michael  Ruaseirs  Connection  of  Sa- 
cred and  Prof  tine  Hufory^  fhmi  the  Death  of  Joshua  to 
the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  (Lond. 
1827,  3  vols.  8vo). 

2.  Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  above,  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been 
founded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Lon^  System,  the 
Short,  and  the  Ralibinical.  All,  or  almost  all,  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results  a  greater 
accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  rested  rendered  possible.  Another  failing  of 
these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to  accept,  through  a 
kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or  short  numbers  and  com- 
putations for  intervals,  rather  according  as  they  have 
adopted  the  long  or  the  short  reckoning  of  the  patri- 
archal genealogies  than  on  a  consideration  of  special 
evidence.  It  is  as  though  they  were  resolved  to  make 
the  sum  as  great  or  as  small  as  possible.  The  Rab- 
bins have  in  their  chronology  afforded  the  strongest 
example  of  this  error,  having  so  shortened  the  inter- 
vals as  even  egregiously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here 
an  exception,  fur  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  tiny 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  talking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus, 
and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  vio- 
lent contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even  Jose- 
phus :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they  accepted 
the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without  any  feeling 
of  doubt. 

The  chief  advocates  of  the  I>ong  Chronology  are 
Jackson,  Hales,  an<1  i>es  Vignoles.  They  take  the 
Sept.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt  the 
long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  tiie  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has  had  a 
multitude  of  illustrious  supportem,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing been  irom  Jerome's  time  the  recognised  syptem  of 
the  West.  Usher  may  l>e  considered  as  its  most  able 
advocate.  He  follows  the  Hebrew  in  the  pntriarchal 
generation?,  and  takes  the  4^0  years  fnm  tbo  Exodus 
to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Rab- 
binical Chronology  has  lately  come  into  much  notice 
from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly  by  the  German 


school.  It  accepts  the  Biblical  numbers,  but  makes 
the  most  arbitraiy  ccnrections.  For  ttie  date  of  the 
Exodus  it  has  virtually  been  accepted  by  Bunsen, 
Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  llie  system  of  Bun. 
sen  we  may  regard  as  constituting  a  fourth  class  of 
itself,  based  upon  theories  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible.  For  the  time  before  the 
Exodus  he  discards  all  Biblical  chronological  data, 
und  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears  to  as,  on  philo- 
logical considerations. 
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In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan,  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram*s  birth  ISO 
instead  of  70  years ;  Jackfon  accepts  the  Second  Cai- 
nan, and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ; 
Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the  former 
alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter  does 
n^t.  Bunsen  requires  *'  for  the  Noachian  period  about 
ten  millenia  before  our  ssra,  and  for  the  beginning  of 
our  race  another  ten  thousand  j'ears,  or  very  little 
more"  {Outlines,  ii,  12).  These  conclusions  necessi- 
tate the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before 
Aliraham.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak  of  "facts 
and  traditions ;"  his  facts,  however,  as  far  as  we  ci«n 
perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and 
tradition  is,  from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Shemitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the  Ex- 
odus to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon*s  Temple,  Ufher 
alone  takes  the  480  yeare ;  the  rest  adopt  longer  pe- 
riod.«,  according  to  their  explanations  of  the  other 
numliers  of  this  interval;  but  Bunsen  calculates  l.y 
generations.  The  period  of  the  kings,  from  the  found- 
ation of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
the  computations  of  Jackson,  Usher,  and  Petavius: 
Hales  lengthens  it  by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11 
years  after  the  death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it 
by  reducing  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  years. 
The  former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity. 

8.  The  best  authorities  on  chronolog^^  in  genera]  are 
Ideler's  thorougli  Handhufh  d.math,  u.  t<ehmsch.  Chro- 
noloffie  (Berl.  1825,  2  voIf.)  and  Bandburh  d.  Chronoi. 
(Berl.  If  31).  The  methods  and  results  of  these  works 
iroFt  pertinent  to  Biblical  chronology  are  also  pursued 
in  the  fir^t  part  of  Browne's  excellent  ()rdo  Strdnntm 
(I.ond.  184^).  Comp.  Matzka,  Chronol.  in  all.  s.  Epoehtm 
(Wien,  1844).  Jarvis's  Jntrod,  to  the  History  tf  the 
Church  (N.  Y.  and  Ix)nd.  1845)  is  a  fundamental  in- 
vestigation of  ancient  leras  with  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  is  remarkable  for  the  evidence  there  given 
of  an  error  in  the  Roman  annals  between  B.C.  45  and 
A.D.  160,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author  carries 
every  event  t)etween  these  points  one  year  farther 
1)ack.  A  synopsis  of  the  ailment  is  given  in  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels  (N.  Y.  1^52),  Ap- 
pend. I. 

One  of  the  earliest  Christian  systematic  chronolo- 
gies is  the  Pentabihlion  of  Julius  Africanus  (in  the  Td 
ctfiit.),  nf  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  An- 
other is  the  Chroniam  of  Eusebius  (4th  cent.),  of  the 
Initio  translation  of  which  by  Jerome  an  edition  with 
notes  was  published  by  Scaliger  in  1658;  and  the 
Armenian  version  has  since  been  discovered  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  I^tin  translation,  at  Venice,  1818.  There 
is  also  a  famous  Spanish  commentary  upon  this  chron- 
icle liy  Alfonso  Fostato  (Salamanca,  1506, 6  vola.  fol.). 
The  Chrofdccm  Paschale  (ed.  Dufresne,  Par.  16d9,  Ibl., 
and  by  Dindcrf,  Bonn,  1832)  is  a  Byxantine  work  ar- 
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ran^  upon  the  basis  of  the  Easter  festival.  There  '  ably  of  an  earlier  origin,  for  the  name  staiio  (irramOi 
ii  Jso  the  Jewish  Ckrtmicon  munJi  majut  et  minut,  or  i  by  which  they  were  generally  designated  at  the  time 
Seder  (Ham  (uhh^  n^O,  in  Hebrew,  Amsterd.  1711,  !  of  TertulUan,  occurs  in  the  Pastor //em«  (lib.  8,  w 

.  V^.      '..u     "  "  *        k!,  T  Tui^^^,  a™  ,5)-     Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  is  first  mentioned 

4to;  m  Utm,  with  a  commenUry,  by  J.  Meyer  Am.   ^  ^^         -j;  ^^  ^^^^^  ^      ^     ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

rterd.  1649, 4to),  the  fonner  part  of  which  18  reputed  to  tion  seems  to  reach  back  to  the  apostoUc  age.  These 
have  been  composed  about  A.D.  180,  while  the  latter  ^^^  prominent  days  were  called  in  the  Utin  Church, 
is  of  more  recent  date.  i  ffria  mtarta,  feriasexta  or  parasceve,  and  diet  domam- 

The  foundation  of  the  modern  science  of  chronologjr  ^^  ^^  domimca,  and  by  the  Greeks  r<rpac,  vapa- 
may  be  said  to  have  been  Uid  by  J.  Scaliger  in  his  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  rv^ioci/  (also  abbreviated  Kvptaxii  or 
work  De  EmetuLitUme  Temportm  (Par.  lo83,  fol. ;  en-  ^j,pj^N  ^^  dva<Tranwc  i//i«pa.  The  oldest  witnesses 
larged,  Leyd.  1598 ;  also  Geneva,  1629).  Another  im-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  station-davs  are  again  TertulUan 
portant  work  of  that  age  b  that  of  D.  Petavms  (or  Pe-  ^^^  Clement  The  former  is  also  the  lirst  to  mention 
Uu),  De  Dodrina  Temporum  (Par.  1627,  2  vols,  fol.),  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  dominica,  while  Kvpuucft  is  first  found  in 
with  its  continuation,  f/Vano/ojpion  (Par.  1630,  fol.),  and  ^jj^  epistles  of  Ignatius  (qd  Magnea.),  The  other 
the  abridgment,  RaHananum  Temporvm  (Par.  1630,  ^,jek.^yB  ^-ere  designated  by  the  I-atuis  with  the 
8vo,  and  since).  Other  important  treatises  bearing  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  station^ays  (/eria\  and  counted 
more  or  less  directly  on  Biblical  chronology,  besides  ^^^  ^^^  tecunda  to  feria  eexta  or  para$ceve,  wliUe 
those  menHoned  above,  are:  Calvisii  Opus  Chronoto-  ^^  Greeks  counted  from  iiftipa  dtvripa  to  itcrn  or 
gicwn  (Lips.  1605,  and  since) ;  Riccioli,  Chrcnologta  ^apaffxivn.  The  last  day  retained  its  Jewish  nam^ 
R^formata  (Bon.  1660) ;  Florentini,  De  anno  pnn»- 1  ,^^0^,^  ^^^  vafi^arov  or  (rafifiara.  The  planetary 
tifo  (Aug.  Vind.  1621) ;  Labbii  et  Briettii  Chronoio-  appellation  of  days  which  emanated  from  the  pa^an 
ffia  Hstorica  (Par.  1670) ;  Des  Vignoles,  Chrtwilogie  de  ggtronomers  in  Alexandria  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
tHutoire  Samte  (Berl.  1738,  2  vols.'4to),  Marsham,  ^atkem,  und  Uchn,  Chronologk,  Berlin,  1826)  is  first 
Canon  Chromau  (Lond.  1672;  Lpz.  1676;  Frcft.1696);  ,nentioncd  bv  Tertulllan,  who  mentions  the  diet  aolie 
Newton,  Chnmohgy  (Lond.  1728);  Blair,  Chranoigy  (ganday)  and  diet  JSaiumi  (Saturday);  by  Justin 
ojid  History  (London,  1754,  1768) ;  Kennedy,  Astro-  Martyr,  who  mentions  row  iiK'tov  yfiipa  (Sunday)  and 
nam.  Chronolofftf  (London,  1672) ;  Playfair,  System  of  ^^y^^u  (gatuniay) ;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Ckronnl.  (Edinb.  1784);  Clinton,  FasH  HeUemci  (Oxf.  ^j^^  mentions  Ej/ioD  (Wednesday),  and  A^o^i'njc 
18^4-80) ;  Clemencet,  VArt  de  verifier  les  dates  (Par.  (pridav)  t)uioa.  Still  another  way  of  designating  the 
1818),  More  specific  are :  Vitringa,  ffypf)typosis  hist,  ^^ek-days  is  found  in  the  Easter  Canon  of  Hippoly tua, 
et  e^rtmoiogia  (Havn.  1774);  Bengel,  C)rdo  temporum  ^j^.^jj  ^j^^i^  the  days  of  the  week  (beginning  with 
(2d  ed.  Stuttg.  1770) ;  Bennigsen,  Bibiische  ChnmiUh  gun^y)  by  the  first  lettere  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  G. 
gie  (Lpz.  1784) ;  Frank,  Nov.  syst.  chronol^  (Gott.  ^mong  the  weeks  of  the  year,  the  one  including  the 
1788 ;  abridgm.  Dess.  1783) ;  Ticle,  Chronol,  d.  alt.  anniversaries  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Test.  (Brem.  1839) ;  Archinard,  Chrtmoi.  aacree  (Par.  ^^^^^^  ^^„^  ^^ly  ^  ^e  celebrated  with  special  solem- 
1841);  Seyffiirth,  Chrmol.  tacra  (Lpz.  1846);  Akers,  j,..  .j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^^y^  tj^^  former  of  these  anni- 
Biblical  Chronology  (Cincin.  1855) ;  Anon.  Palmont  y^rsaries  should  be  commemorated  even  became  the 
(Lond.  1851);  also  Capellus,  Chronohgii  Sacra  (Par. 
1655);  Allen,  Chain  of  Script.  Chronol.  (Lond.  1659); 
Bedford,  Script.  Chronolftgy  (Lond.  1730) ;   Cunning- 

hame,  Chrondogy,  etc.  (Lond.  1834  sq.) ;  Bosanquet,    ^^„,^  .o«„„„g  ^u«  «  au«u.u  .«,  cc«.»-.^  «..  .-.  , 

C*roiwfo9yo/^an.  (Lond.  1848);  s\&o  Assyr.and  Uth.    ^i^ersary  day  of  the  month  (the  full  moon's  day 

Ckronohgy compared (mt}ieJ<m'.R(^ As. SiH:.,lMTi^.    ^^  j^^.^,^  ^^^^^j^  ^^  Nisan),  and  the  other  party, 

1H64,  p.  148  sq.) ;  Fausset,  Sacred  Chronology  (Oxf.    ^^,5^,^  appealed  to  the  other  aposUes  as  their  authori- 

1855) ;  with  many  others  of  less  extent.    Compare  also   ^.      ^.      ^.j,^  celebration  on  the  anniversary  day  of 

Prideanx,  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected;  Shuck-    ^^^^  ^^^  (Friday).     The  Church  of  Rome  followed 

ford,  Sacred  ond  Profane  History  of  the  World  Canneit-   ^j,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  former 

ed;  Memoirts  de  t Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-    practice.     Both  customs  required  either  a  compliance 

Lettres;  Michael'is,  ZeOrechnung  von  der  Sundfiuth  bis    ^..^j^  ^j^^  Jewish  Calendar  or  a  special  calculation  of 

S<UoMO  (in  the  Gdtting.  Mag.  der  Wissentch.  1  Jahrg.);    the  Christian  Easter.     Of  the  latter  class,  the  most 

GeaeuiuB,DePentateuchiSamarit.Otigineilla\.lSU)',    gn^ient  known  to  us  is  one  found  on  the  marble 

Hegewiach,  i:tn/.  in  die  hisL  Chron,  {A\t.  1811);  Beer's    j^^^q  ^f  Hippolytus,  and  computed  to  the  first  year 

AbhasuUumffsn  tur  ErUud,  d.  alten  Zeitreehn.  (U^z.    of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severtts(A.D.  222).   It  fixes 

1752);  SUberschlag,  ChronologU  der  WeU  (Beri.  1/83) ;    ^^^  jg^^^  J^  j^^^^j,  ^  ^l^^  tj^^  of  the  equinox,  is  ar- 

Parker,  Chronology  (Lond.  1859) ;  ROckerath,  BOUttduf  ^^     ,  according  to  the  sixteen  years'  cycle,  and  de- 

Ckronoioffie  (MQnst.  1865);  Lewin,  FiutiSaa-tilAmd.   ^^^^^^^  j^e  Easter  Sundays  according  to  the  Latin 

1865) ;  Shiroeall,  Bible  Chronology  (N.  ^ .  18b0) ;  Von   ^^    ^^^  whenever  the  Easter  Sundays  fall  upon  Sat- 

Gumpach,i4fe/fiA  Aafa»Air(Brii8S.  1848),  and Z««rcc*i».    ^^^yg  E^gter  U  to  be  celebrated,  not  upon  the  next, 

d.  Bab.  tt.  As^.  (Heidelb.  1852).    See  Vulqab  ^ka.  |  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^t  gunday.     In  the  Eastern 

CHRONOLOGY,  Christian.— The  first  Christians,    churches  special  calculations  were  made  by  Dionysius 

in  their  civil  rehitions,  used  the  civil  chronology  of  the   of  Alexandria,  Anatolius  of  Laodicea,  and  others. 

countries  they  lived  in.     The  ecclesiastical  chronolo-    Gradually  the  Alexandrine  Easter  Canon,  the  author- 

gy  of  the  early  Church  was  limited  to  the  use  of  the    ship  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Jerome  and  Bede  to  Euse- 

Jewish  week,  which  began  with  a  work-day  and  closed    bius,  dislodged  all  others,  and  obtained  general  usage  in 

with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  several  days  were    the  Church.     It  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter 

not  named,  but  counted.     Gradually  the  day  of  rest    the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  full  moon  which 

was  changed  from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,    falls  on  or  comes  next  after  the  equinox.     The  bish- 

and  the  other  days  of  the  week  came  to  have  a  special    ops,  by  paschal  letters,  informed  the  churches  of  the 

eocleaiutical  name.     Both  these  changes  proceeded    proper  time  of  Easter  in  every  year.     A  thurd,  which 

from  the  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  suflering   is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  tried  to  fix  the  14th  day 

and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ— Sunday  being    of  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  death-year  of  Christ  (the 

the  day  of  the  resurrection,  Friday  the  day  of  the  cru-    26th  of  March),  as  the  immovable  anniversary  of  the 

cifixion,  and  Wednesday  the  day  of  the  trial.     The    death,  and  the  16th  .day  of  Nisan  as  the  anniversary 

two  latter,  as  davs  of  mourning  and  fasting,  are  men-  \  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     See  Easter. 

tioned  by  Tertullian  {de  Jepm.  c.  2)  and  by  Clement  1      Constantino  the  Great,  in  821,  ordered  a  civil  observ- 

of  Alexandria  (Sirom.  vii,  12,  §  75)  j  but  they  are  prob-  !  ance  of  Sunday  by  prohibiting  all  secular  business, 
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and  transferred  tbe  pagan  Nwtdlna  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans to  Sunday.  A  Romjn  Calendar,  compiled  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  Century,  divides  the  whole 
year,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  according  to  NundincB 
and  weeks,  by  placing  in  parallel  columns  the  eight 
Nundinal  letters  A-H,  and  the  seven  week  letters  A-6. 
The  entire  suppression  of  the  Nundinae  is  thought  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  Sunday  laws  of  Theodosius 
the  Great. 

But  while  the  week  supplanted  the  Kundince.,  the 
Christian  appellation  of  the  week-days  gave  way  grad- 
ually,  at  least  in  the  Western  countries,  to  the  pagan 
planetary  names.  The  change  was,  however,  not  ef- 
fected without  considerable  resistance.  Phihistrius 
(about  387)  counts  the  use  of  the  planetary  names  for 
week-days  among  the  heresies.  Ambrose  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (died  694)  censure  the  use  of  the  name 
Sunday  {dUt  solU),  A  bishop  of  Iceland,  in  1107,  sup- 
pressed Uie  planetary  names  and  substituted  for  them 
numbers.  The  Spaniard  Campanella  made  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  pagan  names  of  the 
week-days,  the  names  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  in 
place  of  the  usual  names  of  months  those  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  planetary'  names 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  Slavi,  Lithuanians, 
and  Finns  count  the  days  of  the  week,  calling  Monday 
the  first  day  (after  the  Sabbath). 

The  months  of  the  Christians  (except  among  the 
Copts  and  Abyssinians,  who  still  use  the  old  Alexan- 
drine months)  are  still  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
The  names  oif  the  Roman  months  have  also  in  most 
Christian  countries  come  into  general  use.  In  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  Syro-Macedonian  names  of  the 
months  maintained  themselves  I  y  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
man until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  among  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  nations  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce native  m.mes,  but  the  Roman  names  always 
lirevailed.  The  Armenian,  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Ab3's- 
sinlan  Christians  Ptill  use  the  national  names  of  months 
exclusively.  The  *'  Society  of  Friends"  (Quakers)  re- 
ject both  the  planetary  names  of  days  and  the  Roman 
names  of  months,  and  simply  count  both  (as  *'  first 
day,"  instead  of  Sunday,  and  **  first  month,"  instead 
of  Januar}'). 

With  the  names  of  the  Roman  months  also  the  Ro- 
man way  of  dating  was  extensively  used.  In  the 
Latin  Church  it  remained  in  use  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  languages  (in  Germany  until  the 
14th  century).  Isolated  instances  of  the  present  way 
of  counting  the  days  are  found  in  a  fragment  of  a 
Gothic  Calendar  in  the  4th  century;  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Calendar  of  the  10th  century ;  in  the  works  of 
Pope  GregoT)'  the  Great  (694-604),  and  elsewhere. 
The  designation  of  the  days  of  the  months  by  the 
names  of  saints  came  into  use  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  Byzantine  Church  the  Roman  way  of 
dating  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury by  the  present  way  of  counting  the  days.  In 
Asia,  the  Roman  way  of  dating  was  used  only  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  national  method. 

Tlie  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Christian  coun- 
tries has  remained,  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, on  the  1st  of  Januar}'.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in 
order  to  pve  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Christian 
character,  called  it  the  **  day  of  circumcision"  (diet  cir- 
cumc'donii).  Several  attempts  were  made  to  substi- 
tute for  the  1st  of  January  another  beginning  of  the 
year,  relating  to  some  prominent  event  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Thus  several  popes  began  to  use  for 
that  purpose  the  first  day  of  March,  probably  on  the 
ground  that  March  was  the  usual  month  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  Venice  used  in  its  public  documents  this  day 
until  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  Another  Roman 
new-year*s  day  was  the  26th  of  March  (the  fe^^tival  of 
the  Annunciation),  and  this  was  used  in  Pisa  and 
Florence  until  1749.  But  the  most  common  was 
Christmas  (a  Kativitate  Domini),  which  was  even  call- 


ed mo*^  or  tUliu  curia  Ronutna.  It  was  not  until  Pope 
Innocent  XII  (1691)  that  this  habit  was  altogether 
abandoned.  In  Germany,  tbe  calendarium  of  Charle- 
ma;nie  has  the  1st  of  January ;  the  26th  of  March  was 
in  frequent  use  until  the  11th  century,  when  it  gave 
way  to  Christmas,  which  maintained  itself  until  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  France,  under  the  Merovingians, 
used  the  1st  of  March;  under  the  Carlovingians,  Christ- 
mas ;  under  the  Capetingians,  until  the  16th  centur}% 
Easter ;  the  latter  was  also  for  a  long  time  in  use  in 
Holland  and  in  Cologne.  Spain  and  Portugal  long 
used  the  26th  of  March,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 
century,  Christmas.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  according; 
to  Bede,  began  the  year  on  Christmas ;  but  gradually 
three  different  years  were  distinguished — the  histor- 
ical, legal  or  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  beginning 
of  the  first  has  long  been  on  the  1st  of  January ;  that 
of  the  second  was  the  26th  of  December  until  the  13th 
century,  after  that  the  26th  of  March  until  1762,  when 
it  was  fixed  at  the  1st  of  January.  In  the  Byzan* 
tine  empire  the  Ist  of  Januar}-  was  in  the  6th  century 
supplanted  b}'  the  1st  of  September  (the  epoch  of  tbe 
Indictions),  which  the  Russians  abandoned  for  the  iFt 
of  January  in  1700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in 
1S21.  The  Chaldsans  have  adopted  the  Ist  of  Sep* 
tember,  while  tbe  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  stick  to  the 
1st  of  Tishri.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians  still  adiiere 
to  the  1st  of  Thoth. 

Of  a  special  church  year  there  are  no  traces  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Its  beginnini; 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  made  with  the  sun-roontb 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Nisan.  Thus  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  designate  December  as  the  ninth, 
Januar}'  as  the  tenth,  and  "  Xanthicus"  (which  is  UFn- 
ally  identified  with  Nisan)  as  the  first  month.  £pi- 
phanius  follows  the  same  calculation ;  and  Victoriup, 
Dionysius,  and  Beda  speak  of  the  Easter  month  as  the 
first.  Tbe  epoch  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  ori^- 
inated  with  the  Nestorians,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
ReapoMoriak  of  Gregorv'  the  Great,  but  seems  to  have 
been  general  in  the  I.atin  churches  as  early  as  the  7th 
centurA'.  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  the  1st  of 
September  as  the  Iteginning  of  the  church  year.  See 
Herzog,  HeaUEncyllopddie  s.  v.  ZeUrtchntutg  (which 
we  have  chiefly  followed  in  the  above  article).  See 
also.£RA;  Church-tear ;  Cycle. 

ChryBargj^niin  (xpt/ffrrpyvpoi')!  a  tax  on  trade 
and  commerce  under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  so 
called  because  paid  in  gold  and  silver;  and  also  tnbu- 
turn  Ivttrak,  because  paid  once  in  every  five  years  (Aw> 
trutn).  Even  the  poorest  tradesmen  were  not  exempt 
from  it;  and  it  was  called  an  intolerable  tax  i^offOQ 
a<l>6(>rjTog^  Libanius,  OrtU,  14,  cont.  Florent.).  Yet 
Constantius  freed  the  lower  clergy,  who  gained  their 
bread  by  trade  or  labor,  from  this  tax ;  and  later  em- 
perors confirmed  the  exemption. — Bingham,  Oriff,  Ec- 
*cks.  Ilk.  V,  ch.  iii,  §  6. 

ChryB'olite  (xpcffoXrOocv  golden  aUne)^  the  pre- 
cious stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  John's  vision  (Rev.  xxi,  20) ; 
according  to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hae,  or, 
rather,  of  yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white  (aee 
Plin.  xxxvii,  9,  42;  Isidor.  On'gg,  xvi,  14).  It  was 
called  by  some  chryiophgUum  (^pi  (ro^vXXoi ,  Epif^an. 
Df  geminisy  x).  It  was  a  name  applied  by  the  andents 
to  all  gems  of  a  golden  or  yellow  color,  but  it  probably 
designated  particularly  the  (opng  of  fhe  modems  (see, 
however,  Bellermann,  Urim  et  Thwnmim^  p.  62).  In 
the  Sept.  the  word  is  employed  for  tJ'^l^'^P),  tarMtk\ 
the  "beryl"  of  our  version  (Exod.  xxviii,  20;  Exek. 
X,  9).     See  Beryl  ;  Topaz. 

What  is  usuallv  termed  chrvsolite  is  a  crystalline 

•  •  k 

precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind,  of  a  glossy  ftiactnre. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  a  ferriferous  tiHcate  of 
mogne,na.  The  prevailing  color  is  yellowish -green, 
and  pistachio-green  of  every  variety  and  degree  of 
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shade,  bat  always  with  a  yellow  and  gold  lustre. 
There  are  two  particular  species  of  chn*solite :  one, 
called  the  Oriental  chrysolite,  of  a  pistachio-green, 
transparent,  and,  when  held  up  to  the  light  in  certain 
positions,  often  with  a  cherry-red  shade ;  the  other  is 
the  granulous  chrysolite,  of  different  shades  of  yellow- 
ish-green color,  half  transparent  and  nearly  pellucid 
(see  the  Penny  Cgchpadia,  s.  ▼.).     See  Gem. 

ChxysoldgUB,  Petrus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
was  bom  at  Imola  about  400,  and  was  consecrated 
archbishop  about  438.  He  was  noted  for  strictness  of 
discipline,  and  especially  for  eloquence,  from  nhich  his 
samaroe  was  derived.  Eutyches  sought  to  gain  the 
eloquence  and  reputation  of  Chrysologus  for  his  party, 
bat  the  latter  not  only  repelled  him,  but  strenuously 
opposed  his  doctrine.  He  died  at  Imola,  accordiuj;  to 
one  account,  Dec.  2, 450 ;  according  to  another,  in  458. 
A  number  of  Sermons  (176)  are  preserved,  of  which 
the  first  edition,  by  Vincentios,  appeared  in  1584;  an- 
other at  Venice,  1750,  fol.  One  of  the  best  editions 
is  Sermones^  editio  omnium  cert^  catt^atissima  (Aug. 
Vind.  1758,  fol.).  Thesis  and  the  few  letters  of  his  that 
remain  are  collected  in  a  complete  edition  in  Mii^cne's 
PtUrologia  (1846,  imp.  8vo). — Migne,  Jhct,  de  Biogra- 
phie,  ill,  425. 

Ghrysopi^a'aaa  (xpt/«r((irpaffoCy  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xxi,  20,  as  the  tenth  row  of  stones  in  the  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem),  a  precious  stone  of  green- 
ish-golden color,  or  apple-green,  passing  into  a  grass- 
gteen  (Pliny,  BiH,  Nat.  zxvii,  20,  21);  an  Indian 
translucent  gem,  so  called  as  resembling  in  color  the 
juice  of  the  leek  {irpa(xov\  with  golden  spots  (x9*^9^Q) 
— «  species  of  beiyl,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  heal- 
ing  power  in  diseases  of  the  eye&.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  hy  Pliny 
(Hut.  Nat.  zxxvii,  c.  8),  pardalios^  or,  rather,  panthe^ 
ricn^  from  its  resembling  the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun. 
de  Vetf.  Sac.  Ileb.  ii,  c.  9,  p.  5U9).  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  ancients  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz.  the  apple  or  leek- 
^reen  variety  of  agate,  or  uncrystallized  quartz  (^Lon- 
don Encyclopxdiay  s.  v.),  which  owes  its  color  to  oxide 
of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only  in  Sile- 
sia; but  Mr.  King  {^Antique  Gems,  p.  59.  note)  says 
thAt  the  trae  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bits  of  lapis- 
laznli.     See  Gem. 

In  Gen.  ii,  12,  the  Sept.  renders  the  word  DSlO, 
sko^ham^  by  chrysoprase  (Xi^og  6  trpatrtvog),  but  they 
were  probably  different  gems.     See  Beryl. 

Chiysoatom,  St.,  bom  847  at  Antioch,  died  in 
exile  407.  His  proper  name  was  John,  but  since  the 
seventh  century  he  is  better  known  as  Chrysostom 
(^Xpva6aT0fioc)t  the  golden-mouthed  pulpit  orator  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Like  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and 
Aii|;ustine,  he  had  a  most  excellent  Christian  mother, 
Anthusa,  who,  by  her  exemplary  virtue  and  piety, 
commanded  even  the  admiration  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  with  reference  to  her  that  Libanius,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician  and  literary  representative  of 
heathenism  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  felt 
constrained  to  exclaim,  **Ah,  gods  of  Greece!*  what 
wonderful  women  there  are  among  the  Christians!" 
Anthusa  was  married  to  a  prominent  military  officer 
at  Antioch,  but  became  a  widow  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  continued  in  that  state,  devoting  herself  exclu- 
sively to  religion  and  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  planted  the  seeds  of  early  piety  in  the  soul  of 
Chrysostom,  although,  like  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Au- 
gnstine,  and  other  sons  of  Christian  mothers,  he  was 
not  baptized  till  mature  age.  She  gave  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  benefit  of  the  best  intellectual  culture 
«f  the  age  in  the  school  of  Libanius,  who  esteemed  him 
Ilia  best  scholar,  and  desired  him  to  become  his  suc- 
csmoT  as  professor  of  rhetoric  or  forensic  eloquence. 
Chrysostom  entered  the  career  of  a  rhetorician,  but 


shortly  after  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  resolved  to* 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  After  the 
usual  course  of  catechetical  instruction,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  bishop  Meletius,  of  Antioch.  His  first  im- 
pulse alter  his  conversion  was  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life,  which,  since  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  patri* 
arch  of  monks,  had  set  the  example,  and  such  men  as 
Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  the  two  Gregories,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  Augustine  had  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  thcur  great  authority,  carried  away  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  earnest  youths  of  the  Church,  as  a 
mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  secure  personal  holiness 
and  salvation,  and  to  benefit  the  world  by  presenting 
to  it,  ip  bold  contrast  to  its  perishing  vanities,  the 
beauty  and  power  of  heroic  self-denial  and  true  happi- 
ness in  the  unbroken  communion  with  God.  Anthu- 
sa, however,  defeated  hb  design  for  a  season.  She 
took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  her  room,  and  by  the 
bed  where  she  had  given  him  birth,  she  remonstrated 
with  him  in  tears  and  tender  entreaties  not  to  forsake 
her.  Like  an  obedient  son,  he  yielded  to  her  wishes ; 
and  although  he,  after  her  death,  spent  some  time  in 
monastic  retreat,  and  retained  ascetic  habits  even  on 
the  patriarchal  throne,  yet  the  greater  part  of  bis  life 
was  devoted  to  the  active  service  of  the  Church  in 
some  of  her  most  influential  positions.  1 1  e  commenced 
the  clerical  career  as  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch 
under  Meletius,  and  would  soon  have  been  promoted 
to  a  bishopric,  but  he  evaded  the  election  by  a  sort  of 
pious  ruse,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  friend  Basilius  (not 
of  Csesarea,  but  of  Raphanea,  in  Syria),  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthier,  but  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
deception.  Chrysostom  defended  his  conduct,  and 
justified  the  theory  of  accommodation,  or  economy 
(piKovofiid)j  as  he  called  it,  wherever  it  may  be  prac- 
tised from  pure  motives,  and  as  a  means  to  a  good  end; 
unwarrantably  appealing  to  Paul,  who  became  a  Jew 
to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles.  Other  f»> 
thers  (e.  g.  Jerome)  had  the  same  lax  views  on-  the 
duty  of  veracity,  which  find  no  support  in  the  Bible, 
but  were  universally  entertained  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  especially  the  Greek  sophists.  Even 
Plato  vindicates  falsehood,  and  expressly  recommends 
it  to  physicians  as  a  help  to  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  to  rulers  for  the  good  of  the  people  (De  XeptUU.  iii, 
p.  266).  No  wonder  that  even  to  this  da^'  strict  ve- 
racity is  so  rare  in  the  Oriental  churches.  This  occur- 
rence was  the  occasion  of  Chrysostom*s  &mou8  trea- 
tise on  the  priesthood  (flcpj  <epaMrvvf/c,  De  SaeerdoHo, 
libri  in),  which,  notwithstanding  the  serious  defect  al- 
luded to,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  holy  ministr}^  and  has  been 
often  separately  edited  (by  Erasmus,  Cave,  Bengel, 
etc.)  and  translated  into  modern  languages  (into  Eng- 
lish by  HoUier,  1740 ;  Bnnce,1759;  Mason,  1826  (Phila. 
12mo) ;  Marsh,  1844,  and  B.  Harris  Cowper,  1866). 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Chrysostom  fled  from 
the  seductions  and  tumults  of  city  life  to  the  monastic 
solitude  of  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  and  there  spent 
six  happy  years  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  sacred 
meditation  and  prayer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  learn- 
ed abbot  Diodorns  (afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus,  f  394), 
and  in  communion  with  such  like-minded  3*oung  men  as 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  celebrated  father  of  Anti- 
ochian  (Nestorian)  theology  (f  429).  Monasticism  was 
to  him  a  profitable  school  of  experience  and  self-gov- 
ernment ;  becatise  he  embraced  this  mode  of  life  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  brought  into  it  intellect  and 
cultivation  enough  to  make  the  seclusion  available  for 
moral  and  spiritual  growth.  He  thus  describes  the 
life  of  his  brethren  on  the  mountain  solitude  near  An- 
tioch :  "  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  rise,  halo  and 
sober,  sing  as  with  one  mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of 
God,  then  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  abbot,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  go  to  their 
labors ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o^clock ; 
after  a  good  day'9  work,  enjoy  a  simple  meal  of  bread 
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and  salt,  perhaps  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with  palse ;  >  riny."  He  died  on  hoard  the  ship  on  his  return  to  Cv* 
sinf;  a  thanlcsgiving  hymn,  and  lay  themselves  on  their  '  prus  (408).  Tbeophilus  now  proceeded  to  ConstMnti- 
pallets  of  straw  without  care,  grief,  or  murmur.  When  '  nople  in  person,  and  at  once  appeared  as  accuser  and 
one  dies  they  say,  *  He  is  perfected  ;*  and  they  all  pray  !  judge  of  Chr}'sostom.  He  well  knew  how  to  use  the 
God  fur  a  like  end,  that  they  also  may  come  to  the  eter-  dissatisfaction  of  the  clerg}*^,  of  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
nal  Sabbath-rest  and  to  the  vision  of  Christ.**  '  and  of  the  court,  with  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his 

In  this  period  he  composed  his  earliest  writings  in  ,  moral  severity  and  his  bold  denunciations.  In  Chrv' 
praise  of  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  his  two  long  sostom's  own  diocese,  on  an  estate,  *^at  the  oak**  (»y- 
letters  to  the  fiiUen  Theodore  (subsequently  bishop  of  nodus  ad  quercum),  in  Chalcedon,  he  held  a  secret 
Mopsnestia),  who  had  regretted  his  monastic  vow  and  council  of  thirty-six  bishops  against  Chr^'sostom,  and 
resolved  to  marry.  Chrysostom  regarded  this  small  there  procured,  upon  false  charges  of  immorality,  nn- 
affair,  from  the  ascetic  stand-point  of  his  age,  as  almost  churchly  conduct,  and  high  treason,  his  deposition  and 
equal  to  an  apostasy  from  Christianit}',  and  plied  all  banishment  in  403.  Among  the  twenty-nine  charges 
his  oratorical  arts  of  sad  sympathy,  tender  entreaty,  were  these :  that  Chrysostom  called  the  saint  Epipha* 
bitter  reproach,  and  terrible  warning  to  reclaim  his  nius  a  fool  and  demon ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  full  of 
friend  to  what  he  thought  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  abuse  of  the  clergy ;  that  he  received  visits  from  fe- 
heaven.  '  males  without  witnesses ;  that  he  bathed  alone  and  ata 

By  excessive  self-mortification  Chrysostom  under-  alone, 
mined  his  health,  and  returned  about  880  to  Antioch.  !  Chrysostom  was  recalled,  indeed,  in  three  days,  in 
There  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  (who  died  consequence  of  an  earthquake  and  tiie  dissatisfaction 
in  881),  and  presbyter  by  Flavian  in  886^  By  his  elo-  of  the  people,  but  was  again  condemned  by  a  council 
quence  and  bis  pure  and  earnest  character  he  soon  ao-  in  404,  and  banished  from  the  court,  because,  incensed 
quired  great  reputation  and  the  love  of  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  close  to 
church.  During  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  by  the  theatrical  perform- 
labors  in  Antioch  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Horn*  ances  connected  with  it,  he  had,  with  unwise  and  un-> 
ilies  and  Commentaries,  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  a  just  exaggeration,  opened  a  sermon,  on  Mark  vi,  17  sq., 
consolatory  epistle  to  the  despondent  Stagirius,  and  an  in  commr  moration  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  person- 
admonition  to  a  young  widow  on  the  glor}'  of  widow-  al  allusion,  **Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  raves, 
hood  and  the  duty  of  continuing  in  it  He  disapproved  again  she  dances,  and  again  she  demands  the  head  of 
aecond  marriage,  not  as  sinful  or  illegal,  but  as  incon-  John  [Chrysostom *s  own  name]  upon  a  charger**  (Socs 
sistent  with  an  ideal  conception  of  marriage  and  a  high  rates,  Hist  Ecd.  vi,  c.  18).  From  his  exile  in  Cncn- 
order  of  piety.  .  sus  and  Arabissus  he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the 

Chrysostom  was  chosen,  without  his  own  agency,  Christian  world,  took  lively  interest  in  the  missions  in 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  At  this  post  be  laliored  Persia  and  Scythia,  and  appealed  to  a  general  counciL 
several  years  with  happy  effect.  B}'  talent  and  cul-  But  even  the  powerful  intercession  of  pope  Innocent  I 
ture  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor  in  a  great  metrop-  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  at  Constantinople  were 
olis.  He  happily  avoided  the  temptation  of  hierarch-  of  no  avail  against  the  wrath  of  the  court  and  Uie  envy 
ical  pride  and  worldly  conformity.  In  the  midst  of  of  a  rival  patriarch.  The  enemies  of  Chrysostom  pro- 
the  splendors  of  New  Rome  he  continued  his  ascetic  cured  f^om  Arcadius  an  order  for  his  transportation  to 
habits,  and  applied  all  his  income  to  the  sick  and  the  the  remote  desert  of  Pityus.  On  the  way  thither  he 
poor.  He  preached  an  earnest,  practical  Christianity,  died  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  Sept.  14, 407,  in  the  sixtieth 
insisted  on  church  discipline,  and  boldly  attacked  the  i  year  of  his  age,  praising  God  for  eveirthing,  even  for 


▼ices  of  his  age,  and  the  hollow,  worldly,  and  hypocrit-   his  unmerited  persecutions.     His  last  words 

ical  religion  of  the  imperial  court.  Aola  rtfi  ^(tp  iravrutv  'iviKiv.    They  express  the  motto 

But  his  unsparing  sermons  aroused  the  anger  of  the  of  his  life  and  work, 
impress  Eudoxia,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who  ,  Chrysostom  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  saint ; 
despised  her  husband  and  indulged  her  passions.  His  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  Theodosius 
rising  fame,  moreover,  excited  the  envy  of  the  ambi-  II  (488),  his  bones  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
tious  patriarch,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  could  Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  imperial  tomb  in 
not  tolerate  a  snccesAful  rival  in  Constantinople.  An  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  The  emperor  himself  met 
act  of  Christian  love  toward  the  persecuted Origenistic  the  remains  at  Chalcedon,  fell  down  before  the  coffin, 
monks  of  Egypt  involved  him  in  the  Origenistic  con-  and  in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eu- 
doxia, implored  the  forgiveness  of  the  holy  man.  The 
age  could  not,  indeed,  urderstand  and  appreciate  the 
bold  spirit  of  Origen,  bul  was  still  accessible  to  the  nar- 
row piety  of  Epiphanius  and  the  noble  virtues  of  Chry- 
sostom. 


troversy,  which  raged  at  that  time  with  great  violence 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  last  the  united  influence  of 
Theophilus  and  Eudoxia  overthrew  him.  Persecution 
and  suffering  were  to  test  his  character  and  to  throw 
around  his  memory  the  halo  of  martyrdom  for  the 


cause  of  purity  and  charity.    Theophilus  first  sent  the  John  Chrysostom  is  the  greatest  commentator  and 

aged  Epiphanius,  so  well  known  for  his  orthodox  zeal  preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  reveres  him 
and  his  hatred  of  the  arch-heretic  Origen,  to  Con-  '  above  all  fathers.     He  left  a  spotless  name  behind 

stantinople,  as  a  tool  of  his  hierarchical  plans,  in  the  him.    As  a  divine,  he  was  eminently  sonnd,  moderate, 

hope  that  he  would  destroy  the  thousand-beaded  hydra  and  practical ;  less  profound  and  original  than  Athana- 

of  heresy,  and  ruin  Chrysostom  for  his  apparent  con-  sius  or  Augustine,  but  superior  to  both  as  an  exegcte 

nection  with  it     Chrysostom,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Anti-  and  sermonizer.     He  is  the  best  representative  of  the 

ochian  school  of  theology  and  as  a  practical  divine,  had  Antiochian  school  as  distinct  from  that  of  Alexandria, 

no  sympathy  with  'the  philosophical  speculations  and  He  avoided  the  errors  into  which  his  friend  Theodore 

allegorical  fancies  of  Origen,  but  he  knew  how  to  ap-  of  Mopeuestia,  and  his  successor,  the  unhappy  Nestori- 

preciate  the  merits  of  this  great  man,  and  was  prompt-  us,  of  the  same  school,  fell  soon  ai^erwards.     Keander 

ed  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  Christian  love  to  intercede  compares  him  to  Spener,  the  practical  reformer  of  the 

in  behalf  of  the  0rigeni.4tic  monks,  whom  Theophilus  Lutheran  Church  in  the  17th  century.     Villeniain 

had  nnmerdfully  expelled  from  Ei^ypt,  and  he  showed  claims  for  him  "  the  union  of  all  the  oratorical  attri- 

them  kindness  when  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  butes,  the  natural,  the  pathetic,  and  the  grand,  which 

although  he  did  not  admit  them  to  the  holy  commu-  have  made  St  John  Chrysostom  the  greatest  orator  of 

nion  till  their  innocence  should  be  publicly  establish-  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  most  distinguished  in- 

ed.    Epiphanius  himself  found  that  injustice  had  been  terpreter  of  that  remarkable  epoch.*'     Cari  Hase  aayi 

done  to  those  monks,  and  left  Constantinople  with  the  of  him  that  '*he  complemented  the  sober  deameas  of 

words,  **I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypoo- .  the  Antiochian  exegesis  and  the  rhetorical  arts  of  I> 
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baniiu  with  the  depth  of  his  warm  Christian  heart,  j  otfcc  koI  Avdol  coi  iraoa  rj  'Apa/3ia),  and  the  children 
and  that  he  carried  oat  in  Ids  own  life,  aa  far  as  mor-  of  the  land  of  the  covenant  shall  &11  by  the  swurd 
tal  man  can  do  it,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood  which,  in  ,  with  them"  (i.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egyptians ;  see  ver.  4). 
yotttliful  enthusiasm,  he  once  described*'  (Ckurdi  tiu-  |  llie  first  three  of  these  names  or  designations  are  of 
tary^  §  101).  Niedner  characterizes  him  thus :  "  In  j  African  peoples,  unless  (but  this  is  improbable)  the 
him  we  find  a  most  complete  mutual  interpenetration  !  Shemite  Lud  be  intended  by  the  third  (see,  however, 
of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as  of  the  xxvii,  10;  xxxWii,  5 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  the 
dogmatical  and  ethical  elements,  exhibited  mainly  in  fourth  is  of  a  people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and  the 
the  fusion  of  the  exegetical  and  homiletical.  Hence  sixth  probably  applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who 
his  exegesis  was  guarded  against  barren  philology  and  had  fled  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  28,  80,  82,  eftpe- 
dogma,  and  his  pulpit  discourse  was  free  from  doctrinal '  cially  the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualillcd  as 
abstraction  and  empty  rhetoric.  The  introduction  of  '  **holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  sources  into  part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country'  (Jer. 
the  practical  life  of  the  people  left  him  little  time  for  xlii,  16,  17,  22 ;  zliv,  12,  13,  14,  27,  2S).  This  liflh 
the  development  of  special  dogmas'*  (^Geschichie  d.  chr.  '  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country'  or  people  in  alii- 
Kireke,  1846,  p.  323).  I  ance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of  Northern  AiVica,  or 

We  have  from  Chrysoetom  over  six  hundred  homi-   of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south.     Some  have  pro- 
lies,  delivered  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  by  far   posed  to  recognise  Chub  in  the  names  of  various  Afri- 
the  most  valuable  of  his  wridngs.     They  are  consecu-  ,  can  places— Co6tf  (Ko/3/,),  a  port  on  the  IndUn  Ocean 
live  expository  sermons  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  ,  (Ptol.  iv,  7,  §  10) ;  Ckobat  (\ui/jdr  or  Xiu/3ad),  in  Man- 
most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.     They  con-    ritania  (iv,  2,  §  9) ;  and  CMon  (Ku>/3iov  or  KwjUov), 
tain  his  exegesis,  and  hence  are  so  often  quoted  by    in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv,  5) — conjectures 
modem  commentators,  especially  the  homilies  on  the    which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing  the  existence 
Epistlea  of  PauL    Besides  them  he  wrote  discourses  on  '  of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect  this  to  have 
apodal  occasions,  among  which  the  twenty-one  homi-  ,  had  its  place.     Bochart  strangely  regards  it  as  the 
lies  OB  the  Siitotes,  occasioned  by  a  rebellion  at  Anti-  ,  city  Paliunu,  in  Marmarica  (Strabo,  xvii,  838) ;  while 
ocb  in  387,  are  the  most  celebrated.     The  other  works  |  Havemick  seeks  it  in  the  people  called  Kv/a  on  the 
of  Chiysostom  are  his  youthful  treatise  on  the  priest-    Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  879  sq.).     0th- 
bood  idready  alluded  to ;  a  number  of  doctrinal  and  ,  ers,  however,  think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in 
moral  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in    this  word.    It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  Nub 
commendation  of  celibacy  and  the  nobler  forms  of  '  (3!I3)  far  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  *' the  people  the 
monastic  life;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  letters,    ^boWk,'  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least 
"^^^J?^  "^"^P  **"""*  ^^  **^*^?  between  403  and    one  copy  of  the  Sept.  had  derived  the  first  letter  (i/  for 

H^  J?"  *r'l'™^'i?"K  T  •  *''^'?  ''^JZ^  •^"  i  ^^  ««al  ^);  one  Heb.  MS.  Indeed  reads  thus  (ai3=, 
dressed  to  the  Romsn  bishop  Innocent  I,  with  his  re- ,  .   .  ^^«         .    «     .^      «.t-     *     v  ... 

piv,  and  serenteen  long  letters  to  hU  friend  Olympuis,  ^^-  ^\^P'  ^*  ?*f ")'  The  Arab.  vers.  Is,  however, 
«  pious  widow  and  deaconess.  They  all  breathe  a  nd  j{^57  «%ht  weight,  and  we  have  no  authority  of  this 
ble  Christian  spirit,  not  desiring  to  be  recalled  from  '  >^/"^  ^«'  aPP|y\n«  the  word  AiiA  (or  /ir«wj,  its  Egjp- 
exfle,  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  misfortune-de-  |  thin  pronunciation  ;  see  Bunsen,^^^.  SteU.  u,  6)  to 

parture  from  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  filled  ^f '^'V*^  PHn  ^f ^Wnh''  lv«  n  M6^  fhi 
with  oordUl  fWendship,  faithful  care  for  all  the  inter-  i  ^^^5  'T»  '^  ??V^'  °/  '^'  Steph.  Byz.  p.  696),  the 
«sts  of  the  Church,  and  a  calm  and  cheerful  looking  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo  s  time  to  our  own 
forward  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  so^lled  LiU  i  *F«  ^V  tj>"  Egyptian  Inscriptions  included  m  Keesh  or 
uryy  of  Chrvsostom,  which  is  still  in  regular  use  in  '  ^c«b,  that  is,  Cush ;  the  Nub«,  however,  may  not  m 
the  Greek  and  Russian  churches,  bears  the  unmistak-  '  ''>«  propbet's  days  have  been  settied  m  any  part  of  the 
Able  marks  of  a  later  age.  territory  which  has  taken  from  them  its  name.    Anoth- 

IMeraturt,^ThQ  l«.st  edition  of  the  works  of  Chry-  '  «^  conjecture  (regarded  as  quite  equal  in  probability  by 
eostom  in  tile  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  transUtion,  !  pesenius,  The,,  Heb,  P- 664)  "  the  emendation  which 
is  the  Benedictine,  prepared  by  Bernard  de  Montfau-  '  Hitzigpn,poses(Bei^jr<fer^«/ar,  p.  129),  namely,  Luft 
COB,  first  published  in  ParU  1718-1738,  in  13  fol.  vob. ;  '  (315).  The  Lubim,  douUless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of 
reprinted  in  Venice  1734-*41;  in  Paris  (Gaume),  1834-  Gen.  x,  l^i;  1  Chron.  i,  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving 
"39  ;  and  in  Migne's  Patrologia,  1859-'60.  The  Homi-  \  with  Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii,  2, 
lies  have  been  often  translated  ui]to  French.  German,  3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi,  8 ;  comp.  xiv,  9),  who 
English,  and  other  languages  (English  translation  in  was  most  probably  also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly 
the  Oxford  library  of  the  Fathers,  1842-'53);  so  also  '  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  See  Cijsh  ;  Zerau. 
his  youthful  work  on  the  Priesthood  (see  above).  On  Nahum  speaks  of  them  as  helpers  of  Thebes,  together 
the  life  and  character  of  Chrysostom  see  especially  the  with  Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  E^^pt  were  her 
VUa  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  i)pera^  p.  91-178;  Tilleiiiont,  '  strenv^  (iii,  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim 
MemoireSy  vol.  xi,  p.  1-405:  Stilting,  Acta  Sanctorum  and  Cushim  as  sabmitting  to  or  courting  a  conqueror 
fur  Sept.  14 ;  Neand^r,  Dei*  heU.  ChrysoHomut  (Berlin,  of  Egypt  (xi,  43).  The  Lubim  might  therefore  well 
1821, 3d  ed.  1848,  in  2  vo1«>.  (the  first  volume  translated  occur  among  the  nations  suffering  in  the  fiiU  of  E.zypt. 
by  Stdpleton,  Lend.  1R88);  Villemuin,  Tableau  de  Velf)-  There  is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  in- 
f^menee  ehrkietme  au  JV'  sUtele  (Par.  1849,  p.  154-217);  stance  of  the  supposed  form  Lub  in  the  sing.,  the  noun 
Pertbes,Lf/e n^CArsf«ri«tom (Boston,  1854, 12mo);  AhW  being  always  given  in  the  plural  —  Lubim  (q.  v.); 
Rochet,  Hidoire  de  St.  Jean  Chryiottome  (Par.  1866).  hence  Hitzig  has  himself  since  rejected  this  view 
Comp.  also  SchafT^s  Church  ffistory,  1866,  vol.  iii,  p.  702  {Kurzgef.  exeget.  Hdb,  in  Ezechiel,  in  loc.).  The  sug- 
aq.  and  933  sq.  (from  which  a  part  of  the  above  sketch  '  gestion  of  Havernick,  that  the  name  Chub  is  to  be  con- 
has  been  taken).  |  nected  with  Kufa,  which  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 

Chub  [pron.  Cirft]  (a»3,  Heb.  Kub,  derlv.  nncei-  I  ""J!,"V»  «•  *^f  ^' f^ ?! V;:^2"'5'^  ^^i^'*  Egj'ptians 

a^  ^^    \'a        1    i.  ^  ,T  1       (Wilkinson, /inc.  A(TOpri,86<,  871),  would  be  deserving 

t«n;  Sept.  apparently  A./3..jc,  but  transposes ;  Vulg.  ,  ^^„^^.^^^J,^  jt^^f^{,^^\^.„^^,^^h^  3^^^^^^^^.^ 

««*),  a  word  occurring  only  once  as  the  name  of  a  j^^^  proposition  that  a  people,  of  whom  we  only  know 
peo^e  in  alliance  witii  Egypt  m  the  time  of  Nebu-  ^j,at  thev  were  the  alli^of  the  Egyptians,  should  be 
chadnezzar  (Exek.  xxx,  6):  "Cush,  and  Phut,  and    identified  witii  a  people  of  whom  we  only  know  that 


Lad,  and  all  the  mingled  people  (-I))?),  and  Chub 
(Sept.  Hsp^rat  Kal  ILpfjric  koi  AvSoi  Kai  Aiflvig  rat 
vdyri^  oi  iwi/UKroi  itr  airriav  v.  r.  hifiuiz  Kai  Ai'^i- 

II.-.X 


they  were  the  conquered  enemies  of  the  Egyptians; 
though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  they  who  were  at 
an  early  period  foes,  may  at  a  later  period  have  be- 
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come  allies.  Worthy  of  notice  also  is  the  sag^ 
gestion  of  Flint,  who  says,  "It  is  possible  that 
it  is  to  be  connected  with  Coba^  the  existing  name 
of  an  Ethiopian  port,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  for- 
merly the  name  of  a  district"  {Hebrew  Htmdbook 
8.  v.). 

Chubb,  Thomas,  an  English  Deist,  was  bom  at 
East  Hambam,  a  village  near  Salisbarv,  in  1679.  His 
father  dying,  left  his  family  poor,  and  Chubb  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  glover  in  1694.  At  this  trade,  and  that 
of  tallow-chandler,  he  supported  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  his  uncommon  natural  ability  by 
diligent  study.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  Feb.  3,  1746. 
His  first  work,  which  appeared  in  1715,  was  entitled 
Tkt  SupremcLcy  of  the  Father  asserted  (8vo),  and  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  was  followed  by  a 
scries  of  publications,  in  which  his  skepticism  was 
more  and  more  AiUy  developed.  Among  them  are  /n- 
qulriea  ci^ncermitg  Lilerty  ofContdenee  and  S'n  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo) ;  and  a  great  number  of  tracts  on  author- 
ity, human  nature,  miracles,  etc.  He  was  largely 
involved  in  controversy  with  Warburton,  Stebbing, 
Fleming,  and  others.  His  posthumous  tracts  were 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1748 ;  and  were  answered  by 
Fleming,  in  True  Deism  the  Basis  of  Christtani/y ;  or, 
Cbserration  on  Chuhb's  posthumous  Works ;  and  by  Le- 
land  (View  o/Deisfical  Writers,  vol.  i).  "  Chubb  was 
a  w^orking  man,  endowed  with  strong  native  sense, 
who  manifested  the  same  inclination  to  meddle  with 
tho  deep  subject  of  religion  which  afterwards  marked 
the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  who  influ- 
enced the  lower  orders  later  in  the  century.  In  his 
general  view  of  religion,  Chubb  denied  all  particular 
.providence,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  utility 
of  prayer,  save  for  its  subjective  value  as  having  a  re- 
flex benefit  on  the  human  heart.  He  was  undecided 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  revelation,  but 
.seemed  to  allow  its  possibility.  He  examined  the 
three  great  forms  of  religion  which  professed  to  depend 
upon  a  positive  revelation,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity.  The  claims  of  the  first  he  wholly 
rejected,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  by 
Morgan,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  In  reference  to  the  second  he  anticipated  the 
modem  opinions  on  Mohammedanism  by  asserting 
that  its  victory  was  impossible  if  it  had  not  contained 
truth  which  the  human  spirit  needed.  In  examining 
the  third  he  attacked,  liko  Morgan,  the  evidence  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of 
moral  right  and  wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture"  (Farrar,  Critical  Jiistory  rf  Free 
Thought,  p.  142).  There  is  a  full  account  of  Chubli,  with 
the  opinions  of  various  writers  concerning  him,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  iii,  621-532. 

Chun  [pron.  Cun"]  (Heb. Kun, '^^^^denr.  uncertain; 
Sept.  ^ifXtcrof, Vulg.  Chtm\  a  Syrian  city  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Tibhath,  as  one  of  the  ''  cities  of  Ha- 
darezer,"  from  which  David  procured  1  rass  fc.r  build- 
ing the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (2  Sam.  viii,  8)  theso  two  cities  are  called  respects 
ively  lietuh  and  Berothai.  It  is  perhaps  the  siimc 
with  the  Conna  mentioned  in  the  Jtin,  Antonitu  as  sit- 
nated  between  Laodicea  and  Baalbek.  The  rendering 
of  the  Sept.  seems  to  imply  that  instead  of  '^from 
Chun"  C,13?)  it  had  read  herod  plia,  q.  d,  "n^sa, 
i.  c.  "^'tna,  chince) ;  but  Josephns  supports  the  present 
Heb.  text  (Mux*^viyAnt.  vii,  5,  S).     See  Berotiiau. 

Church.  I.  The  teord  Church. — 1.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  nncertain.  In  the  Germanic  and  Slavo- 
nic languages  it  is  found  as  follows :  Anglo-Saxon, 
eyrica,  cire,  eyrie;  English,  church;  Scottish,  kirk; 
(lerman,  kirche ;  Low-German,  karke  ;  Frisian,  ttierke 
or  teiurke ;  Danish,  kyrke ;  Swedish,  kyrka ;  Bohemi- 
an, cyrkew;  Polish,  cerkiete;  Russian,  zerkow.  The 
following  derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  word : 


(1)  Heb.  nj'np  and  K'J^ ;  (2)  Teutonic,  koren,  ha. 
ren ;  (8)  Celtic,  cyrch  or  cylck,  cyrchu  or  cyichu ;  (4) 
Latin,  curia ;  Greek,  Kvpiaxov  (the  Lords  house,  from 
Kvpioi',  Lord),  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  iu  &- 
vor  of  the  last  derivation  (Gieseler,  Ecd.  hist,  §1; 
Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol.  v,  13 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Oxf. 
1820,  i,  504;  and,  the  principal  authority,  Jacobfon, 
KirchenrechiUiche  Vertuche,  Konigsb.  1888,  8vo).  On 
the  other  hand,  Meyrick,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  (iii.  Appendix,  p.  ci),  argues  at  length  againrt 
this  derivation  chiefly  on  the  ground  (I)  that  the 
Greek  missionaries,  who  are  supposed  to  have  earned 
the  Word  among  the  Northern  tribes,  used  inXfieia, 
not  KvptaKov ;  and  that  Ulphilas  uses  aikklesjA  (Rom. 
xvi,  23  et  al.) ;  (2)  that  the  Roman  Church  (and  the  Re 
manic  languages  after  it)  adopted  the  Greek  word  U- 
kkfioia,  not  rvptacuv,  from  its  Greek  teachers.  His 
conclusion,  after  dropping  the  first  derivation,  is  that 
**  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted.  There 
was  prolmbly  seme  word  which,  in  the  language  from 
which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  descended,  desig* 
noted  tho  old  heathen  places  of  religious  assembly,  and 
this  word,  having  taken  difierent  forms  in  different  di- 
alects, was  adopted  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  It 
was  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  circus,  drculhs, 
and  with  the  Greek  kvkXoc,  possibly  also  with  the 
Welsh  cylih,  cyl,  cynchle,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  prohallr 
right  in  his  suggextion,  *  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nos- 
trum esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Circi  rotunda' 
{Epigt.  ad  Btlgas,  Cent,  iii,  Ep.  44)." 

2.  N,  T.  uses  nfthetcord  Chunh. — The  Greek  word  Ik- 
KKtinia  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  17; 
1  Cor.  X,  32 ;  Eph.  i,  22),  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 

bilJJ,  nnj,  K"Jj?7a,  is  from  Ka\tiv,  to  call  (cXijffiCi  » 
calling ;  jrXiyroi,  called),  and  is  rendered  by  our  word 
church.  The  meaning  of  tho  word  would  thus  seem  to 
be,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  whole  company  of  God>  elect, 
those  whom  he  has  called  to  be  his  people  under  the 
new  dispensation,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  under  the 
old.  Such  is  the  signification  in  one  of  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  Christ  uses  the  word  in  the  Gospels : 
'^Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church'*  (Matt,  xvi, 
18).  The  other  (Matt,  xviii,  17)  refers  to  the  single 
congregation.  Instead  of  iKKXrjaia,  Christ  generally 
used  the  terms  ** kingdom  of  God,"  ^*  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  siniplv  "kingdom  "  or  thy  kingdom,  or 
the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom  (John  iii,  8;  MatL  ri,  32; 
ib,  iv,  28,  etc. ;  ib,  xx,  21 ;  f6.  xiii,  41 ;  xvi,  28).  The 
word  ^'  church"  is  first  applied  by  St.  Luke  to  the  com- 
pany of  original  disciples  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (.A.cts  ii  7),  and  is  afterwards  applied  (in 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  id  Apocalypse)  to,  1.  The  whole 
ChriFtian  iHidy  or  society,  as  the  sanctified  of  God  (Eph. 
v,  27) ;  2.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion  under  pastors,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii,  18);  3. 
Particular  societies  of  Cliristians  in  particular  cities  or 
provinces,  e.  g.  the  church  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii,  1); 

4.  Religious  assemblies  of  these  societies  and  the  places 
in  which  they  met,  e.  g.  (Rom.  xvi,  6),  '*  Greet  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xi,  18 ;  xiv, 
19,  28). 

3.  Common  uses  of  (he  word  Church. — 1.  The  mo^t 
common  sense  in  which  the  word  church  is  used  is  to 
denote  the  body  of  the  acknowledged  followers  of 
Christ,  or  his  visible  body.  2.  It  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  community  of  true  believers,  whether  known 
to  1)0  such  or  not.  8.  It  is  used  ns  *^ church  militant'* 
and  "  church  triumphant"  to  distinguish  between  be- 
lievers yet  on  earth,  and  still  contending  with  opposi- 
tion, and  l)eliever8  already  glorified  in  heaven.  4.  It 
is  used  to  designate  the  house  of  Christian  worship. 

5.  Any  particular  denomination  of  Christian  people,  as 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  or  Method- 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  6.  A  particular  consregation  of 
any  ono  denomination  of  Christians.    7.  The  religioaa 
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flstablisbment  of  any  particular  nation  or  goyernment, 
M  the  Church  of  England.  8.  The  eum  of  the  various 
Cbrutian  denominations  in  a  country,  as  the  Church 
in  America.  These  are  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  important,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding 
of  its  force  in  any  case,  to  know  in  which  of  these  senses 
it  is  employed.  Much  confusion  might  be  avoided  if 
disputants  would  always  clearly  state  in  which  of  all 
these  equally  admissible  senses  they  use  the  word. 

II.  Idea  of  the  Church. — The  Christian  relivdon  (sub- 
jectively considered)  is  a  divine  life  wrought  in  the 
ioal  of  the  believer  in  Jesua  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  the  man  is  united  through  Christ  unto  God, 
wallcs  before  him  in  holiness,  and  finally  dies  in  his 
fdvor,  and  is  received  into  his  etemul  glory.  The 
psrsonal  relation  lies  wholly  between  the  individual 
and  God.  But  the  instinct  of  this  new  life  is  to  prop- 
a'^le  itself  by  diffusion,  and  for  this  diffusion  it  must 
have  organization.  *  This  organization  is  found  in  the 
Church,  whose  function  it  is  to  nnake  universal  the  re- 
li^on  of  the  individual.  Moreover,  the  individual  be- 
liever, for  the  nourishment  of  his  own  spiritual  life, 
seeks  communion  with  other  believers ;  and  this  com- 
munion is  furnished  by  the  Church.  *^  The  Christian 
Church  is  a  religious-moral  society,  connected  togeth- 
er by  a  common  &ith  in  Christ,  and  which  seeks  to 
represent  in  its  united  life  the  kingdom  of  God  an- 
noanced  by  Chrbt'*  (Gieseler,  EceL  fi*ei.  vol.  i,  §  1). 
**  Christianity  contains,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divine  phi- 
lojophy,  which  we  may  call  its  religion,  and  a  divine 
polity,  which  is  its  Church"  (Arnold,  Misoell.  Works, 
N.  Y.  p.  11).  The  Church  is  the  particular  form  or 
expresaion  of  the  kin^om  of  Grod,  the  institution 
through  whose  agancy  this  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom is  to  be  made  effective  amon^  men. 

But,  although  there  are  elem3nts  of  truth  in  the 
statements  already  made,  it  is  further  true  that  the 
Church,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the 
necessary  form  or  body  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Not  that  the  Church  is  Christianity,  any  more  than 
the  body  of  man  is  his  life.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  the  Church 
is  the  divinely  constituted  means  of  the  ordinary 
application  of  redemption  to  individuals  of  mankind. 
It  is  therefore  8omethin'<  altogether  more  and  hii^h- 
er  than  a  mere  form  of  socisty,  or  an  Organization 
springing,  like  any  merely  human  society,  from  the 
common  wants  and  sympathies  of  those  who  unite  to 
form  it.  It  is  **the  kin«$dom  and  the  royal  dwellin  > 
place  of  Christ**  upon  the  earth  (Ne:inder).  It  has, 
therefore,  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
source,  independent  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Christ,  indeed,  is  the  central  source  of  life  for 
both  kingdoms  (the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  king- 
dom of  grace),  but  the  mode  of  his  vivifying  opera- 
tion is  very  different  in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the 
other.  Bat  the  Romanist  view  (and  so  the  Greek  and 
High  An  rlican)  assumes  that  the  Church  is  a  form  of 
org.inic  life  imposed  upon  the  Christian  society  in  a 
sort  of  outward  way.  The  Protestant  doctrine,  on 
the  other  lund,  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  in- 
spb^d  organic  growth  of  the  Christhin  life ;  not,  there- 
fore, a  merely  human  society,  but  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  constituted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Bo- 
raanist  view  makes  tiie  outward  form  of  the  Church 
essential,  and  regards  the  internal  nature  as  deriva- 
tive ;  th«  Protestant  view  regards  the  internal  life  as 
the  essence,  and  the  outward  and  visible  form  as  de- 
rivative, bat  both  as  divinely  inspired  and  constituted 
(John  X,  10;  Matt,  xvi,  18;  xviii,  16-18). 

1.  The  Scripture  Idea.— In  the  X.  T.  the  Church  de- 
notes  "that  one  mvstical  bodv  of  which  Christ  is  the 
sole  liead,  and  in  the  unity  of  which  all  saints,  wheth- 
er in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  elsewhere,  are  necessarily 
included  as  constituent  parts.*'  For  this  Church 
Christ  gave  him wlf  (Eph.  v,  23).  This  Churrh,  chosen 
IB  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  C£ph.  i,  4 ; 


1  Peter  i,  2),  he  nourisheth  and  chcrishcth  gs  his  own 
flesh  (Eph.  V,  29, 30).  The  Church  is  called  the  House, 
the  City,  the  Temple  of  God.  To  whom  coming — y^ 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  temple  (1  Peter 
ii,  4, 5).  This  spiritual  temple  is  composed  of  all  God's 
people,  and  is  his  dwelling-place  (1  Cor.  iii,  17 ;  2  Cor. 
vi,  16 ;  Rev.  xxi,  8 ;  xxii,  14, 15).  The  Church  is  uni- 
formly represented  in  the  N.  T.  us  the  company  of  the 
saved ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  zii,  27),  as  one  body  (Eph.  iii,  G ;  iv,  4 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  13,  20).  Of  this  body  Christ  is  the  Saviour  (Eph. 
v,  23).  They  are  also  hb  bride  (Eph.  v,  81,  82 ;  Rev. 
xxi,  9,  10),  and  his  fulness  (Eph.  i,  23).  Thoy  are 
termed  also  the  light  of  the  world  (Matt  v,  14),  and 
the  suit  of  the  earth  (Matt,  v,  13),  as  indicating  tho 
Church  to  be  the  true  source  of  spiritual  illumination 
and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  tho  world.  For  tho 
work  which  the  Church  is  to  accomplish  for  Christ  by 
teaching,  disciplining,  comforting,  etc.,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  visiblo,  though  all  its  members  may  not  al- 
ways be  known. 

2.  The  Creeds  and  Dogmaiie  Dfjinilions, — The  Apos- 
tles' Creed  says,  I  believe  "in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,"  to  which  the  Nicene  Creecl 
adds  apostolicity.  The  Catechism  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following  definition :  *'  The  Church  is 
a  divinely-instituted  community  of  men,  united  by  the 
orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy,  and  tho 
sacraments"  (Ful'  Catechism  o/the  Orthodox^  Catholic, 
Eastern  Church,  Moscow,  183U).  In  speaking  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  Platon  says :  **  From  this  unity  of 
the  Church  all  those  ha^e  separated  who  either  do  not 
receive  the  divine  word  at  all,  or  mix  with  it  their 
own  absurd  opinions"  (see  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  xxi,  827). 
The  Roman  Ctitholic  Church  (^Catechism  o/ Trent)  says, 
**The  Church  is  one,  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  there 
is  *  ono  f  jith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism  ;*  but  more  espe- 
cially because  it  has  ono  invisible  Ruler,  Christ,  and 
one  visible,  viz.,  the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of 
the  chair  of  SL  Peter  at  Rome."  ....  **  The  Church 
is  holy,  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  God ;  secondly, 
because  the  Church,  consisting  of  good  and  evil  mixed 
together,  is  united  to  Christ,  the  source  of  all  holiness; 
thirdly,  because  to  the  Church  alone  has  been  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  through 
which,  as  efficient  instruments  of  divine  grace,  God 
makes  us  holy;  so  that  whoever  is  truly  sanctified 
must  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Tho 
Church  is  catholic  or  universal  because  it  is  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  embracing  within  its  pale  men 
of  all  nations  and  conditions,  and  also  because  it  com- 
prehends all  who  have  believed  from  the  beginning, 
and  all  who  shall  believe  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Church  is  termed  apostolic,  both  because 
it  derives  its  doctrines  from  the  apostles,  whereby  it 
is  enabled  to  convict  heretics  of  error,  and  because  it 
is  governed  by  an  spoFtolic  ministry,  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  God'*  (Catechism,  Cone,  Trid.  c.  x, 
§  1).  Bellarmine  defines  the  Church  thus:  **It  is  a 
society  of  men  united  by  a  profession  of  the  same 
Christian  faith,  and  a  participation  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especiftlly  of  the  one  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the 
Roman  pontiff."  Tho  Lutheran  Church  defines  tho 
Church  to  be  **a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  tho 
Gospel  is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  are 
rightly  administered**  (Conf  ssion  of  A  ugsbwg,  sec.  vii). 
"Tho  sum  of  what  we  here  profess  to  believe  is  there- 
fore this :  I  believe  that  there  is  upon  earth  a  certain 
community  of  saints,  composed  solely  of  holy  persons, 
under  one  Head,  collected  together  b}^  the  Spirit ;  of 
one  faith  and  one  mind,  endowed  with  manifold  gifts, 
but  united  in  love,  and  without  sects  or  divisions**  (Lw 
ther*s  Larger  Catechism),  The  Reformed  Confessions . 
— The  Church  of  England :  **  A  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
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Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  thinjrs  that  are  of  neces- 
sity requisite  to  the  same"  (art.  xlz). — ^The  same  deri- 
nition  is  given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— ^'The  Church  is  a  community  of  believers  or  saints, 
gathered  out  of  the  world ;  vrhose  distinction  it  is 
to  know  and  to  worship,  through  the  Word  and  by 
the  Spirit,  the  true  God  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  by 
faith  to  participate  in  all  the  iilessings  freely  given  to 
us  through  Christ.  Those  are  all  citizens  of  one  pol- 
ity, subjects  of  the  same  Lord  under  the  same  laws, 
and  recipients  of  the  same  spirittml  blessings"  {BeU 
vetic  Confeuiof^  156C).— ''  The  Catholic  Church  is  the 
community  of  all  true  believers,  viz.,  those  who  hope 
in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  are  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  attached  to  any  one  place  or  limited 
to  particular  persons,  the  members  of  it  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world"  (Beig,  Confeifiottj  sec.  27, 
29). — The  Scotch  Confession  {Conf.  Scoi.  art.  xvi)  de- 
fines the  Church  *^  to  be  a  society  of  the  elect  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  this  is  the 
catholic  or  universal  Church.  Those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  it  worship  God  in  Christ,  and  enjoy  fellowship 
with  him  through  the  Spirit.  This  Church  it  innsihle, 
kttoum  only  to  God,  who  a'one  knows  who  are  hia,  and 
comprehends  both  the  departed  in  the  Lord  and  the 
elect  upon  earth." — The  Confession  of  Polish  church- 
es :  **  There  are  particular  churches  and  the  Church 
universal.  The  true  universal  Church  is  the  com- 
munity of  all  believers  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
who  are  and  who  remain  one  catholic  Church  so  long 
as  they  are  united  by  subjection  to  one  Head,  Christy 
by  the  indwelling  of  one  spirit  and  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith ;  and  this  though  they  be  not  associa- 
ted in  one  common  external  polity,  but,  as  regards 
external  fellowship  and  ecclesiastical  regimen,  be  not 
in  communion  with  each  other.'* — "A  true  particular 
Church  is  distinguished  from  a  false  one  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  faith,  the  unmutilated  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline" 
(Deckiraiio  Th')rmien»i8). — Dr.  Gerhart,  speaking  for 
the  German  Reformed  Church  of  America  in  its  later 
form  of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Mercersburg  theolog}%  says:  '*The  Christian  Church 
is  a  divinc-haman  constitution  in  time  and  space: 
divine  as  to  its  ultimate  ground  and  interior  life,  and 
human  as  to  its  form ;  brought  into  existence  b}*  the 
miraculous  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  who  is  sent  by  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  his 
incarnate  life  and  salvation,  in  order  to  continue  and 
develop  Uiis  life  and  salvation,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Spirit,  in  its  membership  down  to  the  end  of  time 
uninterruptedly.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  collection  of 
units,  but  an  objective  organism  that  has  a  principle, 
a  unity,  a  law,  organs,  and  resources  of  power  and 
grace,  which  are  in  it  and  its  own  absolutely"  (Bibli' 
otheea  Sacra,  1868,  p.  63,  64.  See  also  Dr.  Nevin,  in 
Mereertburg  Review,  vol.  ix  [articles  on  "  Hodge  on 
Ephesians"]  ;  vol.  x  [**  Thoughts  on  the  Chnrch,"  two 
articles]). 

Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  presented  in  the 
great  leading  symbols  of  the  principal  churches  and 
by  their  representative  men.  The  subject  is  one  beset 
with  difficulties,  because  of  the  failure  always  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  visible  and  invisilile  Church, 
and  because  every  denomination,  in  order  to  render 
itself  powerfiil  and  practical,  must  assume  the  form 
of  a  Church,  and  is  consequently  driven  to  define  the 
Church  to  suit  its  own  position  and  history.  The 
distinction  between  the  visiiile  and  invisible  Church 
was  recocrnised  by  Augustine;  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Donatists,  who  held  that  to  predicate  catho- 
licit}'  of  the  Church  it  was  necessar}*  it  should  have  sub- 
jective purity  in  its  meml)ers,  and  that,  so  soon  as  it 
allowed  corrupt  and  unworthy  members,  it  ceases  to 
be  catholic,  he  maintained,  **  Many,  by  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  are  wiUk  the  Church,  and  yet  are  not  in 
the  Church."    Further :  ** Those  who  appear  to  be  the 


Church,  and  to  contradict  Christ,  theref(M«  do  not  b» 
long  to  that  Church  which  is  called  the  body  of 
Christ"  (see  Neander,  ChngHan  Dognuu,  ii,  895).  That 
there  is  one  visible  Chnrch  all  these  Confessions  con- 
cede ;  but  whether  or  not  there  be  a  visiLle  Church 
on  earth  entitled  to  be  called  the  true  Church,  and  the 
only  true  Church,  is  the  question  at  issue  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Certainly,  **if  we  judge 
of  the  various  churches  into  which  Christendom  is  di- 
vided by  their  conforming  in  all  respects  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  of  the  Gospels,  we  cannot  al- 
low that  any  one  of  them  is  the  perfect  representation 
of  that  ideal  state  at  which  they  all  aim ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  entirely  deny  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  to  any  one  which  professes  to  be  built  on 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  all  so  much  in  com- 
mon in  this  religious  fiiith  and  life,  and  so  much  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  religious  societies, 
as  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  one  whole,  and 
calling  them,  in  a  wide  sense.  The  Christian  Church" 
(Gieseler,  Church  Hisiory,  vol.  i,  §  1). 

8.  Not4t,  Faith,  and  Atfributea  of  the  C&urrA.— (1.) 
The  note*  of  the  Church  are  the  si^ns  by  which  the  vis- 
ible Church  is  distinguished,  and  diflTer  according  to 
the  views  which  are  held  in  the  definition  of  the  Church, 
(a)  The  Roman  Catechism  states  them  to  be  unity, 
sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apoetolicity  (Cat,  Cone,  Tr.'d, 
p.  80,  81).     Bellarmine  assigns,  in  addition  to  these, 
antiquity,  uninterrupted  duration,  amplitude,  agree- 
ment in  doctrine  with  the  primitive  Church,  sanc- 
tity of  doctrine,  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  glory  of 
miracles,  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  confession  of  ad- 
versaries,, the  unhappy  end  of  the  Church's  enemies, 
and  temporal  felicity  (BeUarfoine's  Notes  of  the  ChttrtJk 
examined  and  re/yfed  by  eminent  English  Vimnes,  Lend. 
1840).     The  "  unhappy  end  of  the  Church's  enemies" 
and  **  temporal  prosperity"  are  rejected  by  Toumely, 
Bailly,  and  generally  by  modem  Romish  theologians 
(see  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  27).     (6)  The  Chnrch 
of  England  has  no  authoritative  declaration  beyond  its 
xixth  article — the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God 
and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc. ; 
but  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacramenta  by 
ministers  regularly  authorized  has  led  to  a  differenco 
of  opinion  in  determining  these  notes,  which  has  be- 
come a  wide  divergency,  the  one  side  adhering  to  a 
free  interpretation,  in  common  with  all  Prot«{tant«, 
and  the  other  approaching  to  the  stricter  Roman  Cath- 
olic view.     The  strict,  so-called,  churchly  interpreta- 
tion begins  with  the  inclusion  of  apostolicity  (Palmi^X 
and  extends  to  truth  of  doctrine,  use  of  means  (as  well 
as  sacraments)  instituted  by  Christ,  antiquity  withoat 
change  of  doctrine,  lawful  succession  without  change 
of  doctrine,  and  universality  in  the  successive  sense, 
i.  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  successively  in  all 
nations  (Dr.  Field).     This  tendency  towards  Roman- 
izing views  has  culminated  in  what  is,  for  convenience, 
termed  the  High-Church,  or  Sacramentarian  party, 
some  of  whom  openly  advocate  a  union  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Greek 
Church,  in  order  to  realize  their  note  of  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.    **  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'*  say  a 
Litton,  "  that  every  theory  of  the  Church,  whether  it 
profess  to  be  Romanist  or  not,  which  teaches  that  the 
tme  being  thereof  lies  in  its  visible  characteriatie, 
adopts  instinctively  the  Romish  notes,  and  rejects  the 
Protestant. ' '    (c)  The  distinctively  '  *  Protestant  notes" 
— the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacrs^ments— are  applicable  not  to 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  visible  Church, 
or,  rather,  to  churches  or  congregations  of  believers, 
**The  Protestant  says,  in  general,  the  church  (itr  a 
part  of  it)  is  there  where  the  Word  and  the  sacramesta 
are ;  and  the  society  in  which  the  one  is  preached  and 
the  other  administered  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  vUi- 
ble  Catholic  Church"  (Litton,  On  the  Church,  PhiU.  p. 
254).    **  Some  formulioies,  e,  g.  the  Scotch  Conf.  (juU. 
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18)  add  the  exercise  of  discipline"  (ibU,);  and  this  it 
does  very  properly,  fur  if  purity  of  doctrine  and  life  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  must  ahrays  be  a  mark  of  a  trae 
Chorch  that  there  be  discipline.  .  But  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impoflsihle  to  discern  always  who  are  inwardly  pure, 
and  also  perfectly  to  enforce  discipline,  the  visible 
Church  will  always  be  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
wicked,  and  hence  cannot  claim  to  be  identical  with 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  any  one  place,  but  may 
claim  to  be  a  part  of  it,  so  far  as  in  its  doctrine  and 
life  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 
"As  notes'*  (the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Word),  "  therefore,  serve  to  assure  na  of  the  existence 
of  tliat  mystical  body  which  in  itself  is  an  object  not 
of  sense,  but  of  faith ;  by  which  the  charge  brought 
of  old  agiiinst  Protestant  doctrine — that  its  invisible 
Clinreh  is  a  Action  of  the  imagination — ^is  abundantly 
rafuted'*  (Litton,  p.  257). 

(2.)  Faiek.—The  fiiith  of  the  Church  is  given,  in  an- 
thoritative,  though  not  in  dogmatical  form,  in  the 
Word  of  God.  "  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  believerii 
in  Christ,  existed  before  the  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  to  the  Church  that  the  Word  was  ad- 
dressed. It  is  by  the  Church  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Word  has  been  witnessed  fVom  the  be;dnning. 
But  the  Word  was  given  to  the  Church  as  its  test  and 
standard  of  faith.  The  *&ith*  was  in  the  Church  be- 
fore the  Word  was  written ;  but  the  Word  was  given 
to  be  the  norm  of  faith,  by  which  the  Church  might 
and  should,  in  all  ages,  test  the  &ith,  or  any  proposed 
modifications  or  developments  of  the  faith." 

The  Church's  faith,  as  drawn  from,  and  resting  on, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  expressed  in  her  creeds  or  confes- 
sions. At  successive  pariods,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  have  required,  or  have  seemed  to  require,  its 
leading  minds  liave  convened,  sometimes  by  civil, 
sometimes  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  other  times 
by  botli,  in  general  councils,  when,  by  consent,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  confessions  or  symbols.  In  these  symbols, 
the  floating,  undefined,  but  current  beliefe  of  the  gen- 
era] Church  have  crystallized,  and  thus  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  first  is  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
This  is  nniversally  accepted  in  the  Church,  and  is  of 
liighest  anthOTity.  Though  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  formularies  of  belief,  thers  is  no  evidence  that  the 
apostles  composed  it  as  it  now  reads ;  the  best  expla- 
nation is  that  it  grew  into  shape  from  the  common  and 
general  confession  of  faith  in  the  primitive  Church 
until  it  very  early  assumed  the  form  it  now  has.  It 
is  the  gekm  of  all  subsequent  creed  development.  The 
next  is  tbe  NicsBno-0)nstantinopolit.tn  symbol,  com- 
monly called  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  the  work 
of  two  oecumenical  councils  in  325  and  381.  This  has 
always  been  of  great  weight,  as  chiefly  settling  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  to  this  dav.  The  Chalcedon  svm- 
bol  followed  in  451 ;  and  then  the  Athanasian  Cre?.d, 
called  aftor  Athanasius,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was 
the  author.  There  were  no  other  confessions  until  the 
Reformation,  since  which  we  have  the  Lutheran  sym- 
Ijola  (7) ;  the  Reformed  (18) ;  the  papal  (Canonc!^  et 
Decreta  Concilli  Tridentini,  1545 ;  professio  fidei  Tri- 
dentina  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  etc.);  confessions  of  the 
Greek  Church;  Arminian  and  Socinian  confessions; 
but  none  of  these  are  of  universal  authority,  as  are  the 
original  four  of  the  early  Church. 

(3.)  The  aUribntes  of  the  Church  are  unity,  holiness, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  These  also  are  explain- 
ed diflferently,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church 
maintained.  Protestants  generally  find  these  attri- 
butes only  in  the  invisible  Church.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  nnity  of  faith  (Eph.  iv,  l.S),  a  unity  of 
love  (1  Cor.  xfiii,  13),  one  spirit  (Eph.  iv,  4),  ono  hope 
{ibid.  12),  one  body  (Rom.  xii,  5),  one  head  (Eph.  iv, 
15),  and  one  object  of  worsliip  (Eph.  iv,  6).  That 
this  nnity  ia  under  one  common  earthly  head  is  held 


by  IkOman  Catholics,  but  denied  by  Protestants.  By 
these  a  spiritual  unity  is  affirmed  to  exist,  even  where 
there  is  not  uniformity  of  Church  polity,  nor  entire 
agreement  of  doctrine,  nor,  indeed,  any  internal  bond 
save  that  of  tbe  "communion  of  saints."  Holiness  is 
ascribed  to  the  Church  as  expressing  the  moral  puri- 
ty of  its  members ;  they  are  aiddressed  in  the  N.  T.  as 
"saints,"  "sanctified,'*  by  reason  of  their  union  with 
Christ  as  their  living  head,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier  (1  Cor.  i,  2;  vi,  19).  Bo- 
cause  this  holiness  is  a  personal  work  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  tu  sttrA,  it  can  be  predicated  strictly  only 
of  the  invisible  Church,  but  it  ought  to  be  manifested 
in  the  individual  and  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  in 
order  that  slio  may  fulfil  its  original  constitution. 
Catholicity  was  first  applied  to  the  Christian  Church 
to  designate  not  only  its  universality  as  embracing  all 
true  believers,  but  also  the  oneness  of  those  believers 
as  excluding  all  heretics.  In  modem  timM  it  is  used 
to  mean  the  universallv  diffused  nature  of  the  Church 
by  its  presence,  without  respect  to  local  or  national 
boundaries.  The  Romanist  claims  that  all,  and  tliose 
only,  who  are  united  to  the  pontiff  at  Rome  belong  to 
the  (Catholic  Church ;  while  Protestants  admit  it  to  be 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  in  whatever  visible  com- 
munion they  may  be :  hence  composed  of  all  the  church- 
es of  all  nations  (Mark  xv,  15;  Acts  x,  34, 35),  the  same 
in  all  time  (Matt,  xxvili,  20),  and  possessed,  by  rea- 
son of  the  presence  of  its  great  head,  of  the  means  of 
saving  grace  (ibid. ;  Eph.  i,  22).  Apostolicity  is  not 
insisted  upon  by  Protestants ;  when  used,  however,  by 
them,  it  means  the  possession  by  the  Church  of  true 
apostolic  doctrine,  spirit,  and  life;  while  by  Roman 
Catholics  it  means  having  a  ministry  reguUrly  and 
vinbiy  succeeding  to  the  apostles. 

The  attributes  (unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  perpetu- 
ity) are  unquestionabl}'  essential  to  the  true  Church, 
and  are  ascrliied  to  her  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
neither  the  N.  T.  nor  the  Apostles'  Oeed  define  the 
Church  as  a  visible  organization,  but  as  the  "  commu- 
nion of  saints."  This  Church  has  always  existed ;  but 
no  visible  corporation  or  society  on  earth  has  ever  been 
endowed  with  the  attributes  above  named.  See  this 
argument  well  stated  in  the  Princeton  JReview .(Oct, 
1853);  compire  Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  thi 
Church,  iii,  311  (N.Y.  1845). 

IIL  History  of  the  D.tcfrine  of  the  Church.— The 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  to 
pause  to  prescribe  tbe  nature  of  an  institution  which 
was  sure  to  grow  into  shape  as  the  necetesities  of  the 
case  required.  The  apostles  themselves  were  too  ear- 
nestly employed  in  fulfilling  the  command  of  Christ  to 
dUciple  all  nations,  and  those  directly  following;  them 
partook  too  largely  of  their  spirit,  and  understood  to(» 
fully  their  mind,  to  l)e  turned  aside  by  the  necessity  of 
explaining  what  thej*  knew  to  be  a  fact.  Hence  "  no 
exact  dotinitions  of  the  Church  are  found  previous  to 
the  time  of  Cyprian"  (Hagenbaeh,  Hi  tory  nf  Doctrines, 
i,  193).  The  definitions  of  the  litter  (Cyprian)  make 
an  e|>och  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty arose  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  confound- 
ing the  inward  with  the  outward.  "  Irenieus  shows 
the  first  germs  of  this  perversion ;  it  was  matured  by 
Cyprian"  (Neander,  Chrfstifm  Dogmas,  vol.  i,  p.  2*20). 
"  Thus  the  Jewiish  stand-point  (a  theocracy),  which  at 
first  had  been  overcome,  made  its  way  into  the  Church 
in  another  form"  (ibid.),  Irenaeus  says  the  Church 
alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth ;  Clement  de« 
scribes  the  Church  as  a  mother,  both  as  a  mother  and 
virgin,  as  the  body  of  the  Lord ;  Origen,  though  usual- 
ly mild  towards  heretics,  knows  of  no  salvation  out  of 
the  Church ;  Tertullian  claimed  that  whoever  separated 
ttom  the  connection  with  the  outward  communion, 
which  was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
»ede$  apostoliete,  in  so  doing  renounced  Christ,  though 
after  Joining  the  Montanists  he  essentially  changed  hia 
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opinion.  It  is  of  no  avail,  save  Cyprian,  what  a  man 
teaclies ;  it  is  enough  that  be  teaches  out  of  the  Church ; 
where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  church,  etc.  The  roots 
of  the  extreme  church  doctrine  are  to  be  traced  thus 
early.  A  reaction,  however,  soon  toolc  place,  growing 
out  of  a  more  scientific  discernment  of  the  spiritual 
idea  of  the  Church.  Clement  calls  the  Church  a  com- 
munity of  men  led  by  the  divine  Logot^  an  invincible 
city  upon  earth,  which  no  force  can  subdue,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Others  combat- 
ed the  outward  unit}'  of  the  Church  as  unscriptural. 
Montanisra  insisted  that  the  unity  is  inward ;  it  re- 
/  garded  the  internal  fact  of  possessing^  the  Spirit  as 
the  fundamental  thing — net  the  ordinary  influence  of 
of  the  spirit  in  sanctification,  but  his  extraordinary 
power  in  giving  new  revelations,  which  were  the 
sources  of  authority  and  unity  in  the  Church.  A  far- 
ther reaction  of  separatism  against  the  Catholic  idea 
took  place  in  Novatian  and  his  followers.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  holy  in 
all  its  members,  and  hence  must  exclude  ttom  its  com- 
munion all  unworthy  members,  and  never  readmit 
them,  otherwise  it  would  lose  its  catholicity.  They 
consequently  withdrew,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church.  *^The  false  idealism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
subjective,  heretical,  and  schismatical  tendencies  of 
separate  sects,  especially  of  the  Montanists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Novatian  (the  primitive  Puritans),  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  this  false  external  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  (see  Hagenbach  and  Neander). 
*^Two  causes  contributed  (in  tlie  second  period  of  the 
Church  histor}')  to  determine  about  the  Church :  1. 
The  external  triumph  of  tlie  Church  itself  in  its  vic- 
tor}' over  Paganism,  and  its  rising  power  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Augustin- 
ism  over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  Manichaeans, 
and  Donatists,  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to 
destroy  ecclesiastical  unity.  In  opposition  to  the  Do- 
natists, Augustine  asserted  that  the  Church  consists 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  who  are  baptized,  and  that  the 
(ideal)  sanctity  of  the  Church  is  not  impaired  by  the 
impure  elements  externally  connected  with  it.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  impressed  upon  this  Catholicism  the 
stamp  of  the  papal  hierarchy  by  claiming  for  themselves 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  But,  whatever  variant  opinions 
were  held  respecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  true 
Church,  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  salptition  out  of 
the  Church  was  firmly  adhered  to,  and  carried  out  in  all 
(ts  consequences'*  (Hagenbach,  vol.  i,  p.  852).  It  is 
«rorthy  of  note  that  at  this  period  Jovinian  taught  that 
^*  the  Church  is  founded  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  In 
(his  Church  there  is  nothing  impure;  every  one  is 
<aught  of  God ;  no  one  can  break  into  it  by  violence 
or  steal  into  it  by  artifice."  *'  As  Jovinian  taught  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith,  so  he  did  the  Pauline  idea  of 
the  invisible  Church,  while  Augustine  obstructed  his 
similar  fundamental  idea  by  a  mixture  of  the  Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church."  '^  Here  again  we  have  a  sign  of 
the  Protestant  element  in  Aurustine"  (his  comment  on 
the  "  Thou  art  Peter"),  "  that  all  religious  conscious- 
ness is  immediately  to  be  traced  up  to  Christ,  and  that 
with  him  the  community  originates  which  is  called  the 
Church"  (Neander,  Christian  Dogmas^  vol.  ii,  p.  397, 
898). 

Until  the  14th  century'  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
comparatively  no  opposition  in  carri'ine  out  suprema- 
cy in  the  West  to  its  fullest  extent;  at  this  time  a  freer 
spirit  began  to  show  itself.  Even  on  the  Catholic 
stand-point  a  difference  was  stirred  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  the  chani^Able  and  unchangeable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church ;  on  the  position  of  the  pap-i- 
cy in  respect  of  the  Church ;  whether  the  pope  was  to 
be  regarded  as  its  representative  or  sovereign  head ; 
whether  the  general  councils  or  the  pope  stood  highest. 
The  University  of  Paris,  with  chancellor  Gerson  at  its 
head,  led  on  this  controversy.  See  Gerson.  *'  The 
mystical  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  notion  of  a  univer- 


sal priesthood,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  it, 
was  propounded,  with  more  or  less  accuracy  of  defini- 
tion, by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  as  well  as  by  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  Reformation,  Wycliffe,  Matthias  of  Janow, 
Huss,  John  of  Wesel,  Wessel,  and  Savonarola"  (Hagen- 
bach). These  tendencies  were  fully  developed  in  the 
Reformation  and  in  its  results.  The  Western  reli^^ous 
world  became  divided  in  the  statement  of  the  Chunh 
do^ia,  as  it  looked  at  the  question  of  salvation.  The 
Protestant,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  as  fundamental,  said  the  Church  is  approached 
through  it ;  the  Romanist,  still  adhering  to  the  Chnrch 
as  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life,  afiSrmed  that  justifica- 
tion is  obtained  tlirough  the  Church.  Protestants  a»- 
sert  that  the  Church  consists  in  the  invisible  fellowship 
of  all  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  true  faith, 
which  ideal  union  is  but  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  visible  Church,  in  which  the  true  Gospel  is  tanght 
and  the  sacraments  arc  rightly  administered ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  that  the  Church  is  a  visible  societv  of 
all  baptized  persons  who  adopt  a  certain  external 
creed,  have  the  same  sacraments,  and  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  their  common  head. 

The  recent  controversies  concerning  the  idea  and 
nature  of  the  Church  all  revolve  about  the  one  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  Church  of  which  Christ  ia  the 
**  Head"  is,  or  is  not,  a  visible  corporation  here  on 
earth,  entitled  to  the  promises,  privileges,  and  author- 
ity which  tho  Scriptures  assign  to  the  spiritual  Church. 
Protestants  generally  deny ;  the  Romanists,  the  High- 
Anglicans,  and  a  few  writers  in  other  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  affirm.  The  so-called  New-Lu- 
theran divines  of  Germany  have  developed  a  theory 
of  the  Church  in  which  tlie  Protestant  idea  givea  way 
to  the  hierarchical ;  in  which  the  sacraments  are  not 
merely  notes  of  tho  true  Church,  but  the  real  guards 
of  its  continued  life.  The  profound  and  mysterious 
synthesis  of  the  divine  and  human  is  found  in  faith, 
according  to  the  old  Protestant  system ;  according  to 
the  new,  it  is  found  in  the  sacraments  (compare 
Schwartz,  Zur  Gesckichte  d,  neuesUn  Theoiogie,  bk.  iii, 
ch.  iii).  Rothe  has  developed,  with  his  usual  vi^^or, 
a  theory  of  the  Chnrch  akin  to  that  of  Arnold,  viz., 
that  the  Church  is  indispensable  to  the  moral  educa-. 
tion  of  humanity ;  but  that,  as  humanity  improves, 
the  necessity  for  the  Church  diminishes;  and,  finally, 
the  state  will  become  religious  (a  real  theocracy),  and 
the  Church  will  become  absorbed  in  the  state. 

IV .  Constitution  of  the  Church, — Christ  did  not  so 
much  create  a  Church  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  aa 
implant  principles  which  would  bo  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  a  Church.  Whilst  he  was  yet  with  his 
disciples,  the}'  needed  no  other  bond  to  hold  them  to- 
gether than  his  person.  The  founder  of  the  new  man- 
ifestation of  the  kingdom  of  God  seemed  not  to  design 
to  collect  about  him  numerous  adherents,  but  to  im- 
plant deeply  into  the  minds  of  a  few  the  higlicr  ani- 
mating spirit  of  this  kingdom,  which  thnmgh  their 
lives  should  work  out  into  a  complete  and  effective  or- 
ganization. He  found  those  whom  he  called  for  this 
work  Jews ;  he  associated  with  and  instructed  them  af- 
ter the  customs  of  Judaism.  He  distinctlv  told  them, 
however,  that  they,  in  their  persons,  faith,  life,  and 
teaching,  were  to  constitute  the  beginning  and  the 
agency  of  a  new  order  of  things.  They  were  com- 
manded to  fro  forth  after  his  death  and  disciple  all 
nations,  and  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  bring 
all  people  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  designed  by  him  to 
supersede  all  others,  not  only  by  its  spirit  and  es- 
sence, but  also  in  the  particular  method  or  form  of 
its  manifestation.  He  made  provision  for  this  result 
by  constituting  apostles,  who  should  authoritativew 
ly  command  and  teach,  should  open  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bind  and  loose  on  earth,  and  m 
render  visible  and  powerful  his  Word  among  mc&. 
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Bsfore  entering  npon  their  mission,  they  were  to  tarry 
in  Jerusalem  until  endued  with  power  from  on  high 
(Liike)^  which  power  they  were  assured  would  come 
not  many  days  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 
That  they  already  recofoiised  themselves  as  chosen ' 
fur  a  high  especial  work  is  evident  by  their  tilling  up 
the  vacancy  in  their  number  caused  by  the  apostasy 
and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  with  the  selection  of  an- 
other, Matthias,  to  fill  his  place  (Acto  i,  15,  26).  Thus 
complete,  they  continued  to  wait  and  pray  for  the 
space  of  seven  days.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  had 
fully  come,  **  while  the  apostles  and  disciples,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  were  assembled  in  or  near 
the  Temple  for  the  morning  devotions  of  the  festal 
day,  and  were  watting  in  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  the  exalted  Saviour  poured  down  from 
his  heavenly  throne  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  and  founded  his  Church  upon  earth'* 
(SchafT,  Ckwrck  Uigtarg,  vol.  i,  p.  69).  The  day  of  Pen- 
tecost may  Im  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Then  it  was  formed ;  thence  its  gradual 
development  proceeded.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  internal  polity  it  assumed,  as  might  be 
expected ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  apos- 
tles would  have  "  sufficient  guidance*^  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  organized.  This  guidance 
does  not  imply  that  its  particvltrjbrm  mu9t  have  l>een 
^ven  to  them  by  Christ,  but  only  such  direction  as 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  the  wisest  methods.  Con- 
sequently »they  began  by  preaching;  and,  as  converts 
were  made,  l)y  baptizing  them,  and  then  taking  them 
into  a  closer  fellowship  for  the  celebration  of  the  J.ord*s 
Suf^r,  spiritual  instruction,  and  worship  (Acts  iii,  42, 
etc.).  As  they  were  Jews,  it  wns  likely  they  would 
adopt  the  methods  of  worship,  government,  etc.,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Archbishop  Whately 
says  (Kingdom  of  ChrUt  deUnertfed^  p.  88) :  **  It  ap- 
psars  highly  probable,  I  might  say  morally  certain, 
that  the  synagogue  was  brought — the  whole  or  chief 
part  of  it  —  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  The  apostles 
did  not,  then,  so  much  form  a  Christian  Church  (or 
congregation,  eceieavi)  as  make  an  existing  congre- 
gation Christian  by  introducing  the  ^Christian  sacra- 
ments and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regula- 
tions were  necessary  for  the  newly-adopted  faith,  leav- 
ing the  machinery  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  government 
unchanged ;  the  rulers  of  synagogues,  elders,  and  oth- 
er officers,  whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both, 
being  already  provided  in  the  existing  institutions.*' 
Vitringa  (see  his  De  Synag  *ga  Veiere),  Neander,  Litton, 
and  many  others,  agree  in  this  opinion,  that  the  syna- 
gngues  were  the  pattern  which  the  apostles  proposed 
to  themselves,  though  it  is  b}*  no  moans  certain  that 
they  adopted  any  model. 

1.  All  that  can  he  done  in  the  determination  of  the 
polity  of  the  apoHolie  Church  is  to  trace  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  as  recorded  in  their  acts  and  writings. 
This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative  enactment)^, 
but  simply  as  facts,  showing  how  the  apostles  acted  in 
given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we  find  the  Church 
composed  of  the  apostles  and  other  disciples,  and  then 
of  the  apostles  and  "the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved." Hence  it  appears  that  the  Church  was  at 
iirst  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an 
equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone 
held  a  higher  ranic,  and  exercised  a  directing  influ- 
ence over  the  whole,  which  arose  from  the  original 
position  in  which  Christ  had  plnced  thorn  in  relation 
to  other  believers  (Neander,  PUmling  and  Training, 
p.  82).  The  apostles,  as  necessity  required,  created 
cttber  offices,  the  first  of  which  we  have  mention  is 
thit  of  deacon  (fwKnvia)  (Acts  vi,  1),  followed  soon 
after  by  that  of  elfer<a-pf*r/3wrfpof)  (Acts  xi,  80).  The 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  or  presby- 
ter is  not  given,  fhnn  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
arose  before  or  after  the  diaconate.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  elders  assumes  their  existence.     The  office  of 


elder  and  that  of  bishop  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
identical.  The  apostles,  deacons,  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  body  of  l)clievers  in  every  place,  constitu- 
ted the  membership  and  government  of  the  Church. 
See  Bishop.  The  deacons  were  overseers  of  tlie 
poor,  and  probably  conducted  religious  worship  and 
administered  the  sacraments  (Acts  viii,  38).  The  cler- 
ical function  of  the  deacon  is  disputed  (see  American 
Prab,  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  v,  p.  134).  The  elders 
were  appointed  not  only  to  teach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  also  to  govern  the  Church  or  church- 
es in  the  absence  of  the  apostles  (Acts  zx,  28.  etc.). 
The  ministry,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  or- 
ders ;  it  was  rather  a  gift  which  any  one  posse$>sing 
oould  exercise  under  due  regulations.  By  referenco 
to  1  Cor.  xii,  4-lt\  also  28,  it  will  be  seen  that  "apos- 
tles," "prophets,"  "helps,"  and  "governments,"  all 
pertain  to  the  ministry;  also  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Ephes.  iv,  11, 12,  the  ministerial  office  is  as- 
cribed to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  **He 
gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  '•  These  pas- 
sages establish  nothing  respecting  the  ministerial  qj^  ea 
of  the  apostolic  afre ;  what  they  do  teach  us  is  that  the 
spiritual  endowments  necessary  for  the  office  of  an 
npostle,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  or  a  governor  of  the 
Church,  whether  these  functions  were  united  m  the 
same  person  or  not,  flow  directly  f^om  Christ,  and  are 
a  part  of  tho  standing  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
Church"  (Litton,  p.  874).  The  manifold  gifU  of  the 
Spirit  were  termed  generically  chariemaia  (xapitifia- 
ra),  and  were  either  a  natural  endovtment,  sanctified 
and  applied  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Church,  or  a  supernatural  gift  of  a 
miraculous  character,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  di- 
vino  agent  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  human. 
Another  division  is  into  those  which  displayed  them- 
selves in  wordj  and  those  which  had  a  more  particular 
reference  to  action  (Litton ;  Neander,  Plantit.g  and 
Traiving;  OlshauFen,  Hooker,  etc.).  These  gifts,  it 
appears,  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
but  were  bestowed  as  the  Spirit  saw  fit  to  distribute 
them.  See  Giftsi,  Spiritual.  Tho  priestltf  function 
pertained  to  the  ministerial  office  onl}-  in  the  sense 
that  all  l)elievers  were  priest^,  to  oflcr  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  to  God  by  Christ  (1  Peter  ii,  4,  6,  etc.); 
and  in  no  sense  was  there  a  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
minister  which  did  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  believer, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  apostles,  whose  office  was  not 
to  be  permanent  in  the  Church.  No  human  media- 
tion is  represented  in  the  New  Test,  as  necessary  to 
the  soul  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  except  such  as  may  OBsist  knowledge  and 
faith,  but  never  as  indispen$able.  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation are  equally  accessible  to  minister  and  people, 
and  on  the  same  terms. 

The  diiteipKne  of  the  apostolic  Church  comprehended 
four  particulars  in  its  exercise :  1.  Nothing  scandalous 
or  offensive  unto  any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of 
God,  could  be  allowed  (1  Cor.  x,  82) ;  2.  All  things 
were  to  be  done  with  seemliness  and  in  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  40);  8.  All  unto  edification  (1  Cor.  xiv,  26);  4. 
All  unto  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  x,  31).  The  apkeie 
of  its  government  was  strictly  spiritual.  The  apos- 
tles honored  the  civil  authority  as  a  divine  institution, 
and  enjoined  ol>edience  in  the  days  of  Claudius  and 
Nero,  as  did  our  Saviour  in  all  temporal  matters  ren- 
der obedience  to  Herod,  and  command  that  "the  things 
which  belong  to  CsBvSar  should  be  rendered  to  Cajsar." 
But  in  the  spiritual  calling  the  rule  was  "to  olrey  Grd 
rather  than  man,"  and  for  this  principle  they  were 
ready  to  die. 

Since  tho  apostolic  times  the  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions.    The  first  of  these  changes  ia  the  distinction  bo- 
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tween  bishop  and  elder.  It  u  maintained  by  extreme 
advocates  of  Episcopacy  that  St.  Paul,  in  empowering 
Timothy  at  Corinth,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  in  the  capacity 
of  presb^-ters,  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  and  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  officers  of  that  class,  as  well  as 
those  who  held  the  office  of  deacon,  appointed  them 
thus  to  be  permanent,  and  so  created  the  office  known 
in  after  times  as  the  local  bishop.  The  moderate  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Presbyterians  hold  that  the  mission 
of  Titus  and  Timothy  was  peculiar,  contemplating  a 
special  work,  and  that  the  mission  ceased  with  its  ac- 
complishment. On  the  whole,  on  this  case,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  angels 
of  the  apocalyptic  churches,  Litton  says.  **  Hespecting 
the  origin  of  the  episcopal  order,  Scripture  leaves  us 
very  much  in  the  dark.  No  order  of  ministers  other 
than  these  thre« — apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons — 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  forming  part 
of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the  Church;  for  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  presby- 
ter and  the  bishop  of  Scripture  will  prove  fruitless,  so 
abundant  is  the  evidence  which  proves  they  were  but 
different  appellations  of  one  and  tiie  same  office  (p. 
412).'*  As  to  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  it  is  said  **  to 
these  successors  of  the  apostolic  delegates'*  (such  as 
Timothy)  *'  came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  bish- 
op, which  was  originally  applied  to  presb^'ters.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and  thence- 
forward, bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  are  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed.  Ig- 
natius's  epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form),  and  the 
other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us,  are  on  this 
point  decisive. .  . .  They  (the  bishops)  retained  in  their 
own  hands  authority  over  presbyters  and  the  func- 
tions of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals*'  (Smith's  Did.  of  Bibk,  art.  Church). 
Dr.  Hitchcock  {Am,  Preabyt,  and  Thwl.  Bev,  vol.  v, 
no.  17)  affirms,  ^'Thus  throughout  do  we  find  in  Cle- 
ment the  original  New  Testament  polity  (identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops)  as  yet  unchanged"  (p.  137). 
**  In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead  of  having 
the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed  down  from 
the  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  new  and 
growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  before,  as  well 
as  what  was  coming  after  it"  (jbid,  p.  146).  *'The 
wavering  terminology  of  Irencus  is  indicative  not  of 
apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth, 
and  that  growth  not  yet  completed"  {ihid,  147).  **  No 
hesitation  in  Tertullian  in  accepting  the  Episcopal  reg- 
imen. Evidently  this  had  become  the  settled  polity. 
The  maturity  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  entire 
steadiness  in  the  use  of  terms"  (ibid,  148).  *'  In  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage,  between  248-258,  we  find  the  sys- 
tem fully  matured.  Now  these  are  tokens  of  growth, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion" (ibid.  153).  There  is  but  little  doubt  the  bishops 
at  first  succeeded  to  office  by  seniority,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  office  increased,  A.D.  200,  they 
became  elective  (Hilar}').  As  the  Church  multiplied 
and  expanded,  the  older  churches  and  the  most  nu- 
merous became  relatively  more  important  and  influ- 
ential, and  their  bishops  more  powerful ;  hence  we  fhid 
the  episcopacy  undergoing  marked  changes :  1.  The 
bishoprics  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Epbesus,  and  Corinth  are  termed  by  pre-eminence  tedes 
(^tottolioBf  without,  however,  the  concession  of  superior 
authorit}' ;  2.  Consequent  upon  provincial  synods  the 
metropolitan  dignity  arose ;  alFO,  3.  The  patriarchal ; 
and  4,  fi  nally ,  th  e  pa  pacy .  Cyprian  allowed  that  * '  pre- 
cedency should  be  given  to  Peter,  *  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  shown  to  be  one.' "  *^The  same  pro- 
pension  to  monarchical  unity,  which  created  out  of  the 
episcopate  a  centre,  first  for  each  congregation,  then 
for  each  diocese,  pressed  on  towards  a  visible  centre 
for  the  whole  Church.  Primacy  and  episcopacy  grew 
together"  (Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol. 
i,  p.  427).     The  high  antiquity  of  the  Roman  Church ; 


the  missionary  labors  at  Rome  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
two  leading  apostles ;  the  political  pre-eminence  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  the  executive  wisdom  and  or- 
thodox instinct  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  other  sec- 
ondary causes,  fkvored  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman 
see  (ibid,).  The  early  fathers,  as  Ignatius,  Irenasus, 
Tertullian,  Hippolytns,  Cyprian,  etc.,  concede  prece- 
dence to  the  Church  at  Rome,  but  only  in  honor,  not  in 
jurisdiction.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  capital  to  Byzantium  (after- 
wards called  Constantinople),  the  see  of  the  new  cap- 
ital boldly  disputed  the  supremacy  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  from  which  time,  as  new  agitations  arose  in  the 
Church,  and  the  empire  gradually  fell  to  deca}-,  the 
two  great  divisions  into  the  Eastern  or  Greek,  and 
Western  or  Roman  Catholic  took  place,  and  became 
the  settled  forms  and  sources  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion. 

Additional  and  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  rapid- 
ly multiplied  in  the  Church.  These  were,  archdea- 
cons, deaconesses,  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lec- 
tors or  readers,  ostiarii  or  door-keepers,  psalmiata  or 
singers,  copiatn  or  fossarii,  catechists,  defcnsores  or 
syndics,  oeconomi  or  stewards,  besides  others  (Bing- 
ham>  Antiquities  of  Christ,  Ch,  vol.  i,  p.  126).  There 
were  four  several  ways  of  designating  persons  to  the 
rainistr}'^  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Church:  1. 
B}'  casting  lot;  2.  By  choice  of  the  first-fmita  of  the 
Gentiles ;  8.  By  particular  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
4.  By  common  suffrage  and  election.  Ordination  was 
first  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  or 
elders,  and  afterwards  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  (see  ibkd,}. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  clergy  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  two  principal,  distinct,  and  opposite  the- 
ories obtain.  The  Roman  Catholic  is,  that  **  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  is  a  hierarchy,  or  the  relation 
of  the  clerical  body  to  the  Christian  people  is  that  of  a 
secular  magistracy  to  its  subjects,  and  Christian  min- 
isters are  mediators  between  God  and  man — ^that  is,  are 
priests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word"  (Litton,  p.  895). 
'^  The  hierarchism  of  Rome  is  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  the  clex^  are  kot 
lKoy(r)Vf  the  Chu^h"  (ibid.  897).  Bellarmine  sums  np 
the  Romish  doctrine  thus:  *']t  has  always  been  be- 
lieved in  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  bishops  in  their 
diocese,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  whole  Church, 
are  real  ecclesiastical  princes ;  competent  by  their  own 
anthorit}%  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  the 
advice  of  presbyters,  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  to  judge  in  causes  ecclesiaf  tical  like  other 
judges,  and,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  punishment"  (Bel- 
larm.  JDe  Horn,  PanL  b.  iv,  c.  15).  llie  Protestant  the- 
ory is  that  all  believers  are  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and, 
as  such,  constitute  the  Church,  and  that  th«  tcAofe 
Church,  thus  composed  of  believers  differing  in  gifts 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  fountain 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  government. 
'*  In  short,  no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  more 
clearly  deducilile  from  Scripture  than  that  the  sorer- 
eignt}'  of  a  church  resides  not  in  the  people  apart  from 
their  pastors.  This,  however,  being  admitted,  the  con- 
verse also  remains  true,  that  the  sovereignty  <^a  church 
is  not  in  the  pastors  exclusively  of  the  people"  (Litton, 
p.  399).  Dr.  Schaff  says,  in  reference  to  the  first  conn- 
cil  of  Jerupalem,  **  though  not  a  binding  pre<%dent,  (it) 
is  a  significant  example,  giving  the  apostolic  aanction 
to  the  synodical  form  of  church  government,  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  Christian  community  are  represented 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  and  in  settling  con- 
troversies respecting  faith  and  practice"  (Ch,  Hist,  vol. 
i,  p.  136).  By  many  Protestants  this  view  of  Uie  coun- 
cil is  questioned,  and  the  right  of  laymen  to  an  eqoal 
participation  in  church  government,  from  this  and  oth- 
er apostolic  examples,  denied ;  so  that,  to  this  day,  the 
relative  powers  of  ministry  and  laity,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  government,  remain  nndafined 
among  some  of  the  great  P^tettaot  duirchas. 
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MttAefMp  (/the  Cftttrcft.—" Church  members  are 
those  who  compose  or  belong  to  the  visible  church. 
Am  to  the  real  church,  the  true  members  of  it  are  such 
as  come  out  from  the  world,  2  Cor.  vi,  17 ;  who  are  bom 
BAio,  1  Peter  i,  28;  or  made  new  creatures,  2  Cor.  v, 
17 ;  whose  faith  works  by  love  to  God  and  all  mankmd, 
Gal.  V,  6;  James  11, 14,  26 ;  who  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  None  but  such  are 
merabexB  of  the  true  church ;  nor  should  any  be  admit- 
ted into  any  particular  church  without  evidence  of 
their  earnestly  seeking  this  state  of  salvation. 

FeUoiDsk^. — *'  Church  fellowship  is  the  communion 
tliat  the  members  enjoy  one  with  another.  The  ends 
of  church  fellowship  are,  the  maintenance  and  exhibi- 
tion of  a  system  of  sound  doctrine ;  the  support  of  the 
ordinances  of  evangelical  worship  in  their  purity  and 
simplicity ;  the  impartial  exercise  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline ;  the  promotion  of  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conversation.  The  more  p^rticuUr  duties 
are,  earnest  study  to  keep  peace  and  unity ;  bearing  of 
one  another's  burdens,  GaL  vi,  1,  2;  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  each  other's  stumbling,  1  Cor.  x,  28-33 ; 
Heb.  X,  24-27 ;  Rom.  xiv,  18;  steadfast  continuance  in 
the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Gospel,  Acts  ii,  42 ;  pray- 
ing for  and  sympathizing^  with  each  other,  1  Sam.  xii, 
23;  Eph.  vi,  18.  The  advantages  are,  peculiar  incite- 
ment to  holiness ;  the  right  to  some  promises  appli- 
cable to  none  but  those  who  attend  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  hold  communion  with  the  saints.  Psalm  xdi, 
13;  cxxxii,  13,  16;  xxxvi,  8;  Jer.  xxxi,  12;  the  be- 
in^  placed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  pastors,  Heb.  xiil, 
7 ;  that  they  may  restore  each  other  if  they  fall,  Gal. 
vi,  1  •  and  the  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of 
troe  religion"  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

liieratwre,  —  Besides  the  works  already  cited,  see 
Hooker,  Eccleriadical  Pdihf,  i,  846 ;  ii,  226, 845 ;  iii,  442 
(Oxford,  1793,  8  vols.  8vo);  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  i ;  Pearson,  ExposUitm  of  the  Creed,  art.  ix ;  Cran- 
mer.   Works;   Burnet,  On  the  39  Articles^  art.  xix; 
Browne,  On  the  SQ  ArticUs,  art.  xix ;  Palmer,  Treatise 
o/Oe  Church  (Anglican :  N.  Y.  1851,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lit- 
ton, The  Church  of  Christ  (Protestant  view :  London, 
1851, 8vo ;  Philadelphia,  revised  ed.  1868, 8vo) ;  Stone, 
The  Church  Universal  (Protestont:  N.  Y.  1846;  new 
ed.  1867) ;  Watson,  Theological  Institutes^  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ; 
Schaff,  Apostolical  Church,  ch.  ii ;  Rothe,  Die  Anfdmge  d, 
christUchen  Kirehe  (vol.  i,  1837).    In  the  Romanijtt  view, 
Perrone,  Prcelectiones  TheoUtgicee,  i,  181  sq. ;  Muhler, 
SywMism,  p.  330  (N.  Y.  1844,  8vo).    Against  the  Ro- 
maniit  view,  Cramp,  Te^-book  of  Popery,  p.  42 ;  Elliott, 
DeSneaiions  of  Rommsm,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Jackson  and 
Sanderson,  On  the  Church,  edited  bv  Goode  (Philadel- 
phia, 1844, 18mo) ;  Whately,  Kingdom  ofChr.'st  (N.  Y. 
1843, 12mo).     On  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
creeds  of  the  churches,  Guericke,  AUgemeine  durist- 
Uche  SgmboUk  (3d  ed.  Lpzg.  1861,  §  71 ;  partly  transla- 
ted from  Ist  ed.  in  Evangelical  Beview,  1858,  art.  ii) ; 
Ebrard,  ChristUche  Dogmaiik,  ii,  §  459-490 ;  Winer, 
Gtmpar.  DarsUUung,  xix.    See  also  Coleman,  AnciefU 
Christiamtg,  ch.  vi ;  N,  Brit,  Renew,  Feb.  1853,  art.  v  ; 
Land.  Quart.  Bev.  (Methodist),  June,  1854;  April,  1855; 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  vol.  i,  cb.  i.    For  the 
Congregational  view,  Ripley,  Church  Polity  (Boftton, 
1867, 18mo) ;  B.  Cooper,  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tendom (Lood.  n.  d.,  18mo) ;  Dexter,  On  Congregation- 
alism, ch.  ii  (Boston,  1865,  8vo). 
CHURCH,  ABYSSINIAN.     See  Abyssinian. 
CHURCH  AND  STATE.    1.  Pagan  Nations. ^In 
the  Pagan  states  the  religious  life  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  part  of  the  politicid,  and  religion  an  affair  of 
the  state.     In  general,  the  priestly  dignity  was  vested 
in  the  chief  of  the  state  government.     In  Athens  and 
other  Greek  republics  the  popular  assemblies  had  the 
final  decision  on  religious  affiUrs.    In  Rome  the  priest- 
ly dignity  was  originally  united  with  the  person  of  the 
kings;  alter  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
Senate  had  aufHreme  control  of  religions  affairs ;  on  the 


establishment  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  became  Pom 
tifex  Maximus, 

2.  Among  the  Jews, — ^Among  the  Jews,  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  was  based  upon  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  was  the  ruler  of  the  people.  All  the  national 
institutions  were  destined  to  promote  the  worship  of 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  to  make  the  people  obedient 
to  his  precepts  as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  Old  Tes^ 
tament.  God,  the  king  of  Israel,  ruled  the  people 
through  the  organs  which  he  appointed — through  Mo- 
ses, Aaron  and  his  descendants,  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
and  the  prophets.  The  demand  of  the  Jews  for  a  king 
was  therefore  censured  by  Samuel  as  a  weakening  of 
the  perfect  theocracy ;  but  even  the  king  always  re- 
mained in  the  Jewish  law  the  earthly  representative 
of  Jehovah,  and  he  had  no  right  to  give  new  laws,  but 
simply  to  execute-  and  enforce  the  laws  given  directly 
by  Jehovah.     See  Theocracy. 

3.  Teadwsg  of  Christ  and  the  ApodUs,—The  teaching 
of  Christ  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  founded  by  him 
to  the  state  was  very  plain.  He  distinctly  recognised 
the  absolute  law-giving  power  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  all  secular  affairs,  and  enjoined  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  obey  the  state  laws  In  everything  that  was 
not  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Pharisees,  *' Render  unto  Cssar  the  thiufpi 
which  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's"  (Matt,  xxii,  21),  distinctly  pronounces  the 
separation  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  He  de- 
clares the  powers  of  the  civil  rulers  to  be  of  divine 
authority  by  saying  to  Pilate,  **Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  The  apostles  enjoin  upon  Christians 
obedience  to  the  existing  state  governments:  thus 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiii,  1,  2),  **  Lot 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  unto  themselves  damnation."  Sim- 
ilar precepts  are  given  in  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 2 ;  2  Titus  iii,  1 ; 
1  Pet.  ii,  13.  Only  in  case  of  demands  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  obedience  was  to  be  ro- 
fosed.  Thus  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  when  con>- 
manded  not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  answered, 
**  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  v,  29). 

4.  Christianity  in  the  Time  of  Constantine, — In  com- 
pliance with  these  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
the  first  Christians  conformed  themselves  to  all  secular 
laws ;  and  only  when  things  were  demanded  of  them 
contrary  to  Christian  law,  such  as  the  open  renuncia- 
tion of  their  faith,  they  refused  obedience,  but  submit- 
ted to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them.  The  perse- 
cutions which  the  Christians  had  to  suffer  during  the 
first  three  centuries  arose  not  from  any  active  opposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  chiefl}'  from 
the  application  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any 
Roman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  reco^ised  by 
the  state,  and  any  conquered  nation  to  propagate  its 
religion  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  more 
the  outward  distinction  of  the  Christians  from  the  Jews 
became  apparent,  the  more  they  exposed  themselves 
to  the  application  of  the  Roman  law.  Most  of  the 
persecutions  were,  however,  of  short  duration,  and 
some  of  the  emperors  even  showed  themselves  favora- 
ble to  the  Christians.  As  civil  and  military  offices 
frequently  brought  the  occupants  into  situations  in 
which  they  had  to  pay  some  homage,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  the  patran  state  religion,  the  Christians  natu- 
rally regarded  it  as  dangerous  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  offices.  The  fact,  however,  that  Christian  sen- 
ators and  Christian  soldiers  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  shows  that  the  holding  of  such 
offices  was,  in  itself,  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religious  duties  of  a  Christian. 

5.  From  Constantine  to  Charlemagne. — A  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
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begins  with  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  In 
the  years  312  and  313  full  freedom  was  guaranteed  to 
the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  empire.  Soon 
imperial  edicts  granted  many  privileges  to  the  clergy. 
They  received  the  same  immunities  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  pagan  priests,  and  soon  were  preferred  to 
the  latter ;  the  particular  churches  obtained  the  right 
of  receiving  legacies ;  the  bishops  received  some  kind 
of  independent  jurisdiction.  The  emperor,  in  confer- 
ring these  rights,  acted  from  the  old  Roman  stand- 
point of  chief  of  the  state  in  matters  religious  as  well 
us  secular.  Thus  the  first  exhibition  of  a  Christian 
state  churchisni  was  a  direct  emanation  from  pagan 
views  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  em- 
peror retained  the  intt'pnia  and  the  name  of  Pontijex 
Alaximvs.  Gratian  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the 
iiMJ^md,  but  the  name  was  retained  much  longer.  On 
the  coins  Constantine  placed  the  cross,  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity,  by  the  side  of  the  sun-god,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  religion.  The  emperors  thus  from 
the  start  began  to  view  themselves  more  as  patrons 
than  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  were,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased 
with  the  privileges  which  were  conferred  upon  them, 
and  thought  little  of  disputing  the  influence  which  the 
emperor  gradually  claimed  to  exercise  upon  Church 
affiftirs.  In  the  East,  this  subjection  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  to  the  state  governments  went  much 
further  than  in  the  West,  and  has  remained  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eastern  churches  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  emperors  convoked  the  synods,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  sanctioning  their  resolutions.  Even  doctrinal 
formulas  were  sometimes  drawn  up  by  the  emperors, 
and  only  promulgated  by  the  bishops.  The  banish- 
ment of  bishops  for  not  concurring  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  synods  convoked  by  the  emperors,  and  fre- 
quently acting  under  the  direct  influence  of  Uie  emper- 
ors, began  even  during  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

In  the  western  countries  of  the  empire,  the  promi- 
nent position  which  was  early  awarded  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  subsequently  the  local  separation  from  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  weakened  the  power  of  the  emperor 
in  Church  affairs.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  bish- 
ops and  priests  (Ambrose,  Jerome,  etc.)  repelled  in  en- 
ergetic language  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperors 
to  decide  Church  questions.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  thought  it,  moreover,  in  their  interest  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishops  by  making 
to  them  large  concessions,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
aspirations  of  the  latter  to  a  supreme  power  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  bishop  Gelasius,  in  494,  claimed 
a  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  secular  pow- 
er, and  a  synod  convoked  by  the  Roman  bishop  Sym- 
roachus,  in  502,  condemned  the  encroachment  of  king 
Odoacer  upon  the  rights  of  the  (^hurch.  When  the 
German  tril>es,  and  in  particular  the  Franks,  l)ecamc 
Christians,  their  kings  gave  to  the  clergy  great  privi- 
leges, and  a  great  influence  upon  the  administration 
of  national  affairs,  but  in  return  claimed  tho  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  aflfiiirs.  Meet- 
ings of  the  clcrg}'  could  not  take  place  without  royal 
permission,  and  all  their  resolutions  needed,  before 
i.eing  promul.^rated,  the  sanction  of  the  kings.  Even 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  soon  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  royal  prerogative.  Charlema^^ne,  who  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III  as  Roman  emperor,  con- 
ceived the  liold  idea  of  a  universal  Chrirtian  monarchy. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  emperor  to 
defend  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere  against  pa- 
pans  and  infidels,  and  to  extend  her  territory.  The 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  by  spiritual  means.  The  pope,  in  his 
eyes,  was  the  first  clerg3'man  of  tho  empire,  whose 
election,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishops,  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor.  He  was  anxiously  intent  upon 
avoiding  all  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  but 
reorganized  the  whole  ecclesiastical  conFtituticn  of  the 


empire,  and  even  issued  decisions  on  doctrinal  qbes- 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptianists.' 
6.  From  Charlemagne   to   the  ReformaUon,  —  The 
weak  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  not  able  to  car- 
ry through  the  ideas  of  the  great  emperor ;  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular  of 
the  popes,  to  elevate  their  dignity  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  emperors,  met  with  but  little  resistance. 
The  synods  of  this  time  generally  propounded  the  doc- 
trine that  the  pope  held  the  highest  position  in  the 
government  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  emperor 
the  highest  position  in  the  secular  government  of  the 
Christian  world ;  but  that  the  Church  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pope 
higher  than  that  of  the  emperor.     This  doctrine  was 
in  particular  propagated  by  the  pseudo-lsidorian  de- 
cretals, which  about  this  time  obtained  a  leading  infln- 
ence^upon  Church  legislation.     The  independence  of 
the  imperial  power  found,  however,  some  very  ener- 
getic champions  even  among  the  bishops ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Hincmar  of  Rheims  (f  881).    During  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  authority  of  the  papal  see 
greatly  suffered  from  the  immoral  character  of  some 
of  its  occupants,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  for  the  great 
German  emperors  of  this  time  to  increase  the  imperial 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  papal.    The  emperors  still 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  excommunication  was  firquently  followed  by  the 
ban ;  imt,  at  the  same  time,  the  emperors  recovered 
their  former  influence  upon  the  election  of  the  popes. 
This  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century',  when 
the  papal  see,  under  the  influence  of  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  liegan  to  exhibit  greater  strength,  and  pot  forth 
more  exorbitant  claims  than  ever  before.     In  1('59 
Nicholas  II  annulled  the  direct  power  of  the  emper- 
ors in  the  election  of  popes,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  while  to  the  ompertr  only 
the  confirmation  of  the  pope  elect  was  left.     When 
Hildebrand  himself,  in  107B,  under  the  name  of  Greg- 
ory YI  I,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  boldly  and  vig- 
orously proclaimed  a  new  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  Stat«.     He  claimed  for  the  Chorch 
alone  a  divine  origin,  ascribing  to  all  secular  institu- 
tions, and  in  particular  to  the  state  itself,  a  human  or- 
igin.    The  Church,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  highest 
power  in  society,  and  the  state,  for  its  legal  existence, 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Church.     In  the  Church 
he  enforced  tho  law  of  celibacy,  in  order  to  separate 
the  clergy  entirely  from  the  laity,  and  the  absolute 
subordination  of  priests  to  bishops,  and  of  both  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  and  to  make  him  the  real  head  of  the  uni- 
versal Christian  monarchy.     Gregor}'  and  his  success- 
ors had  an  unceasing  conflict  with  the  German  emper- 
ors with  regard  to  this  theory',  and  in  particular  as  to 
the  appointment  of  bishofis  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  the  secular  power.     Many  bishops  and 
priests  took  sides  with  the  emperors,  who  repeatedly 
caused  the  election  of  anti-popes.     Nevertheless,  the 
theory  which  maintained  tho  superiority  of  the  Chunh 
to  the  state  continually  gained  ground.     The  riews 
of  (Jregory  VII  were  further  developed  by  Alexander 
HI  and  Innocent  III.     The  latter  maintained  that 
the  State  and  the  world  had  not  the  nature  of  a  di- 
vine institute,  but  were  tho  products  of  human  power 
and  will.     The  Church,  which  is  of  divine  origin, 
is  therefore  higher  than  the  state.    The  state,  in  itwlf, 
is  onh'  a  liody  which  is  dead  imtil  a  roul  is  infoFed  into 
it.     This  soul  is  the  Church.     The  state  is  like  the 
moon,  an  opaque  bo<ly,  which  needs  to  be  illumined 
by  the  Church.    Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  government 
over  all  the  world,  and  the  pope  is  the  legitimate  sac> 
cesser  of  Peter.     To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  final 
decision  in  all  affairs,  and  in  particular  the  decidon  as 
to  who  is  to  govern  the  states.    All  the  decrees  of 
secular  mlers  require  the  sanction  of  iJie  popes.     But 
neither  Innocent  nor  any  of  the  following  popes 
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ceoded  in  carrying  out  these  theories  fully  in  practice.  >  mm  of  the  territorial  system,  the  period  of  the  great- 
The  emperoru  and  kings,  aided  in  general  by  the  laity  ,  est  debasement  of  the  Christian  churches.  Nearly  all 
and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  opposed  the  papal  the  Church  assemblies,  viz.  the  convocations  in  Eng- 
cldinis,  in  spite  of  all  the  excommnnications  which  ,  land ;  the  national  83mods  and  general  assemblies  of 
were  hurled  against  them.  Even  men  like  Bernard  ,  the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  Germany,  and  otlier 
of  Clairvaux  expressed  their  dissent  from  these  ultra-  |  countries ;  the  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  syn- 
papal  theories.  The  last  pope  who  endeavored  to  en-  ,  ods  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  forbidden,  or  fell  into 
force  these  claims  was  Boniface  VIII,  who,  in  his  no-  i  general  disuse.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  this 
torious  bull,  Clnttm  Sanciam,  maintained  it  to  be  neces-  !  period,  the  claims  of  the  pope  were  not  only  denied  by 
sary  for  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Roman  popes  had  <  the  state  governments,  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
power  over  everything  on  earth.  Boniface  had  to  pay  '  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  to  re- 
for  this  extraordinary  assumption  of  power  with  im-  |  duce  the  papal  prerogatives  in  matters  purely  ecclesi- 
prisonment  and  ill-treatment  which  caused  his  death.  |  astical,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  bishops  and  of  tho 
The  transfer  of  the  p^pal  see  to  Avignon,  and  subse-  I  national  churches.  These  efforts,  however,  were  less 
quently  the  Great  Schism,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  !  successful  than  those  of  the  state  governments, 
practical  execution  of  the  mediseval  theory  of  Church  The  French  Revolution  of  1789  shook  the  structure 
and  State,  although  the  theory  itself  was  never  for- !  of  society  of  Europe,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
mally  renounced,  and  the  notorious  bull,  Unam  Sane-  \  to  its  very  foundations.  The  principles  .of  the  Revolu- 
latmy  of  Boniface  VIII,  which,  as  far  as  France  was  '  tion  did  not  prevail,  but  the  governments  of  Europo 
concerned,  had  l>een  revoked  by  one  of  the  Avignon  i  saw  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  administration 
popes  (Clement  V),  was  formally  restored  by  Leo  X  i  of  the  states.  Several  important  chan  jes  date  from 
in  1516.  But  the  popes  had  not  suflScient  power  to  '  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1M5.  The  long  alliances 
prevent  the  emperors  and  kin^  from  passing  laws  by  ,  of  Pnitostant  and  Roman  Catholic  governments  in  the 
which  the  rights  of  the  state  governments  were  en-  war  against  France,  and  the  territorial  changes  intro- 
larged,  and  many  salutary  reforms  introduced  into  the  duced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  led  to  an  interchange 
churches.  of  toleration,  as  far  as  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 

7.  From  (he  ReformaHm  to  the  present  TVme. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  concerned.  Some  states 
great  reformers  of  the  16th  century — Luther,  Calvin,  recognised  all  three  as  state  churches,  entitled  to  sup- 
Zwinglius,  Melancthon,  and  others — were  all  agreed  port  by  the  state  governments;  and  in  most  of  the 
in  condemning  the  confusion  by  the  Church  of  Rome  others  there  was  at  least  a  gradual  approach  to  giving 
of  spiritual  and  secular  power.  They  all  insisted  on  to  the  memliers  of  the  three  churches  equality  of  politi- 
keeping  the  two  powers  apart,  and  especially  in  their  cal  rights.  The  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
earlier  writings  favored  the  self-government  of  the  in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  to 
Church.  But  these  views  were  not  consistently  car-  the  pope  was  regulated  by  concordats  and  conventions 
ried  through.  As  all  the  bishops  opposed  the  reform  [see  Concordats],  which  stipulated  what  rights  the 
of  the  Church,  the  princes  and  the  municipal  govern-  state  governments  should  allow  the  pope  to  exerciFO 
ments  were  invited  by  the  reformers  to  see  to  the  ex-  upon  the  Church  of  a  particular  country,  and  what  in- 
ecution  of  the  Church  reform,  and  to  the  reconstniction  fluence  the  state  governments  (even  the  Protestant) 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  No  provision  being  made  should  have  upon  the  election  of  bishops,  the  appoint- 
for  a  common  bond  of  union  between  the  Reformed  ment  of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  direction 
churches  in  different  countries,  the  power  of  the  state  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  management  of  Church 
government  in  each  particular  country  over  the  Church  property,  and  other  denominational  affairs.  In  the 
grew  almost  without  opposition.  To  this  must  l>e  add-  Protestant  churches,  a  consciousness  awoke  of  the  un- 
cd  that  most  of  the  reformers  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a  worthy  servitude  into  which  the  Church  had  been  forced 
Christian  state  whose  authorities  were  infested  with  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  demand  grew 
the  ri^ht  to  punish  those  who  denied  the  fundamental  stronger  and  stronger  for  the  restoration  of  at  least  a 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  See  Servetcs.  Thus  part  of  the  self-government  of  the  churches,  by  means 
StatT-Churchism  was  established  in  all  the  Lutheran    of  convocations,  synods,  assemblies,  and  councils.     A 


and  Reformed  countries,  and  developed  the  more  rap- 
idly, as  the  churches  had  never  so  powerful  a  repre- 
sent itive  as  the  Church  of  Rome  had  had  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  constant  efforts  of  the  Roman 
(^atholic  statas  to  root  out  Protestantism  bv  force  nat- 
nrally  led  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  thus  the  dangerous  principle  came 


new  impulse  was  given  to  these  demands  by  the  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  the  year  1848,  and  by  the 
agitation  for  political  reforms  which  has  since  been 
going  on  in  nearl}'  all  the  European  states.  The  reg- 
ular convocation  of  elective  Church  assemblies,  and  the 
transfer  to  them  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  has,  since  1848,  been  the  gen- 


l^radually  to  be  developed,  Cujus  regio  fjus  rtUgio  (the  !  eral  tendency  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe, 
religion  of  a  country  must  conform  to  that  of  the  i  As  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  public  opinion  more 
prince).  The  application  of  this  principle  led,  on  the  '  and  more  declared  itself  against  the  conclusion  of  con- 
one  hand,  to  many  and  bloody  wars,  but,  on  the  other,  '  cordats,  and  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  the  Roman 
it  induced  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  to  claim,  like  |  Catholic  affairs  of  every  particular  country  by  special 
the  Protestant  princes,  a  greater  influence  over  relig-  ,  laws,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  recognition  by  tho 
ious  affairs  than  the  popes  had  ever  conceded  during  '  Roman  Catholics  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 


the  Middle  Ages.  The  success  of  the  Reformation 
had  shown  the  weakness  of  the  popes,  and  their  oppo- 
fliition  to  the  radical  changes  in  the  relation  of  the 
C^hnrch  of  Rome  to  the  states  was  more  nominal  than 


While  tho  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  assumed 
almost  from  their  very  beginning  the  character  of 
state  churches,  a  number  of  minor  sects  sprang  up  in 
the  16th  and  the  following  centuries,  which,  meeting, 


efficient.  The  last  coronation  of  an  emperor  of  the  '  on  the  hand  of  the  state  governments,  with  nothing 
West  by  the  pope  was  that  of  Charles  V  in  15.80.  The  !  but  persecution,  were  led  to  demand  from  the  state 
|»opea  protested  in  1648  against  the  peace  of  Westpha-  !  not  only  toleration  for  themselves,  but  freedom  of  ro- 
lia,  in  1701  ag  Jnst  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of  Prus-  '  liginus  belief  in  general.  Especially  was  this  the  caso 
sia,  and  in  1815  ^gainst  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but  all  in  England,  where  the  Nonconformists  gained  greater 
these  and  similar  acts  had  no  influence  whatever.  '  strength  and  influence  than  any  dissenters  on  the 

The  growth  of  rationalism  and  infldelity  in  the  17th  '  Continent  of  Europe,  and  became  true  pioneers  of  the 
And  18th  centuries  accustomed  princes  and  statesmen  \  principle  of  a  complete  separation  between  Church 
to  regard  the  churches  as  part  of  the  state  organism,  i  and  state.  Persecution  drove  many  of  the  dissenters 
and  just  as  absolutely  subject  to  the  government  of  i  to  the  New  World,  and  here  their  principles  found  a 
territory'  as  the  civil  administration.    This  is  the  '  genial  soil.    In  some  of  tho  colonies  Church  and  State 
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were  united,  more  or  less  closely,  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution. At  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  United 
States  established  the  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  legal  equality  of  all  forms  of  be- 
lief, as  fundamental  institutions.  The  United  States 
have  always  remained  true  to  this  principle,  and  in 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  it  is  now  practically 
carried  out.  The  prosfierous  growth  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican churches,  and  tlieir  influence  upon  society,  has 
had  great  effect  upon  opinion  in  the  Old  World.  The 
experience  of  America  has  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  free  churches  in  Europe.  The 
number  of  dissenting  churches  which  claim  absolute 
independence  of  the  state  is  everywhere  on  the  in- 
crease, and  with  them  sympathize  a  large  political 
party  of  Radicals,  who  make  entire  separation  between 
Church  and  State  a  part  of  their  political  platform. 
In  18^8,  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  formally  acknowledged  in  the  new  constitu- 
tions of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  states. 
This  triumph  of  the  American  principle  was  of  only 
short  duration ;  but  none  of  the  European  countries 
have  since  ceased  to  ha%'e  a  large  political  party  which 
aims  at  conforming  legislation  on  Church  affairs  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  carrying  through  the  princi- 
ple of  entire  separation  between  Church  and  State.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  even  men  like  Dr.  Pusey 
have  of  late  shown  themselves  favorable  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Protestant  statesmen  and  writers  of  France,  Count 
de  Gasparin,  speaks  on  the  subject  as  follows:  **Let  no 
one  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  importance  I  attach 
to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  For  two  centu- 
ries past  the  Church  and  society  have  been  at  war.  In 
abolishing  the  unjust  and  worn-out  pretences  of  both 
Church  and  State,  their  separation  would  give  both  to 
the  Church  and  to  society  the  peace  they  require.  It 
would  seem  nowaday  as  though  the  citizen  and  the 
Christian  were  two  different  persons,  having  different 
rights  and  different  duties.  The  Christian  is  taught 
to  curse  liberty  as  the  poisonous  fruit  of  philosophy 
and  revolution ;  the  citizen  is  taught  to  look  upon  the 
Church  as  the  natural  enemy  of  modem  institutions. 
Thus  arises  a  sullen  enmity,  a  deep-rooted  anxiousness 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  nations 
within  the  same  socie^.  Yet  nothing  would  be  more 
erroneous  than  this  distinction.  Christianitv  is  so  far 
from  being  the  enemy  of  f^ee  institutions,  that  these 
institutions  have  never  existed  but  in  Chrifstian  coun- 
tries ;  the  nations  which  obey  the  law  of  Brahma,  of 
Buddha,  and  of  Mohammed,  know  of  no  other  form  of 
government  than  despotism.  Liberty  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Gospel ;  it  proceeds  fW>m  the  only  religion  which 
intrusts  the  individual  with  the  caro  and  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul ;  materialism  kills  it,  faith  makes  it 
live;  and,  in  return,  by  an  intimate  and  mysterious 
connection,  despotism  kills  faith,  liberty  nourishes  it. 
"VVliat  is  this  opposition  which  divides  the  Church  and 
society?  Nothing  but  a  misunderstanding,  whose 
mist  shall  disappear  before  the  sun  of  lil)crty.  The 
ideal  of  the  Christian  is  also  the  ideal  of  the  citizen. 
The  state  would  gain  no  less  than  the  Church  by  their 
mutual  independence.  We  never  attempt  with  impu- 
nity to  rule  that  which  God  has  created  to  be  free. 
For  two  centuries  the  stctc  has  dragged  on  the  Church, 
or  has  been  dragged  by  it ;  the  result  was  mutual  Buf- 
fering and  mutual  servitude.  Separation  restores  each 
to  its  proper  place.  The  state  has  no  longer  but  citi- 
zens to  deal  with ;  it  has  no  lonptir  to  fear  the  mur- 
murs of  conscience,  or  those  invisible  enemies  which 
sap  and  weaken  its  foundations.  Free  in  its  action, 
authority  gains  both  in  strength  and  in  respect;  the 
vestry-quarrels,  which  are  the  plague  of  all  state  re- 
ligions, are  at  an  end.  Union  made  the  Church  the 
enemy  of  the  state,  separation  makes  them  fViends. 
Conscience  revolts  against  the  hand  of  the  state,  it 


loves  a  power  which  gaamntees  it  fk^edom.'*    See 
Toleration. 

Among  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  the  principle  of  a  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  has  likewise  found  many  ad- 
vocates.   Of  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe  in  modem 
times,  few  have  given  so  cordial  an  adhesion  to  the 
principle  as  count  Cavour,  who,  during  his  whole  polit- 
ical career,  stood  up  for  a  free  Church  in  a  fne  state; 
and  baron  Ricasoli,  whose  &mon8  letter  to  the  Italian 
bishops,  dated  Nov.  26, 1866,  is  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  subject,  and  a  document  which,  in  the  histoiy 
of  European  Sute-Churehism,  will  remain  of  lasting 
importance.     We  give  the  following  extract  from  it : 
'*  The  dectsions  adopted  by  the  government  arise  from 
the  desire  that  perfect  liberty  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  should  pass  from  the  abstract  religion 
of  principle  in  which  it  had  hitherto  remained  into  the 
realit}*  of  fact.  The  government,  therefore,  desires  that 
Italy  may  very  soon  enjoy  the  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing religious  spectacle  now  afforded  to  the  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  wherein  religious  doctrines  are  freely 
discussed,  and  whose  decisions,  approved  by  the  popp, 
will  be  proclaimed  and  executed  in  every  town  and 
village  without  exequatur  or  placet.    It  is  lil>erty  which 
has  produced  this  admirable  spectacle;  liberty,  pro- 
fessed and  respected  by  all,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  in 
its  amplest  application  to  civil,  political,  and  social  life. 
In  the  United  States  every  citizen  is  free  to  follow  the 
persuasion  that  he  may  tiiink  best,  and  to  worship  the 
Divinity  in  the  form  that  may  seem  to  him  nioft  ap-  * 
propriate.     Side  by  side  with  the  Catholic  Church 
rises  the  Protestant  temple,  the  Mussulman  mosque, 
the  Chinese  pagoda.     Side  by  side  with  the  Romif  h 
clergy  the  Genevan  consistory  and  the  Methodist  as- 
sembly exercise  their  office.     This  state  of  things 
generates  neither  confusion  nor  clashing.     And  why 
is  this?     Because  no  religion  asks  either  special  pro- 
tection or  privileges  from  the  state.     Each  lives,  de- 
velops, ond  is  followed  under  the  protection  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  law,  equally  respected  by  all, 
guarantees  to  all  an  equal  liberty.     The  Italian  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  demonstrate  as  far  as  pofsible  tkat 
U  has  faith  in  liberty^  and  is  desirous  of  applying  it  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  interesta  of 
public  order.     It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to 
return  to  their  sees  whence  they  were  removed  by 
those  very  motives  of  public  order.     It  makes  no  con- 
ditions save  that  one  incumbent  upon  every  citizen 
who  desires  to  live  peaceably — namely,  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  his  own  dutv  and  obsen-e  the  laws. 
The  state  will  insure  that  he  be  neither  disturbed  nor 
hindered  ;  but  let  him  not  demand  pri%'ileges  if  he 
wishes  no  bonds.     The  principle  of  every  fVee  state, 
that  the  law  is  equal  for  all,  admits  of  no  distinctions 
of  any  kind.     The  government  would  be  glad  to  cast 
off  all  suspicion  and  abandon  every  precantion,  and  if 
it  does  not  now  wholly  act  up  to  this  wish,  it  is  beraasd 
the  principle  of  lil)erty  which  it  has  adopted  and  put 
into  practice  is  not  equally  adopted  and  practired  by 
the  clergy.     Let  your  lordships  remark  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  America  and 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Europe.     In  thoKc  vir- 
gin regions  the  Church  is  established  amid  a  new  fo- 
ciety,  but  which  tarried  with  it  from  the  mother  country 
all  the  elements  of  civil  Sfe.     Representing  the  pnrest 
and  most  sacred  of  the  social  elements,  the  religions 
feeling  which  sanctions  right,  and  sanctifies  duty,  and 
carries  human  aspirations  far  above  all  earthly  thin^rs, 
the  Church  has  here  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing 
to  God,  the  empire  of  souls.     Companion  of  liberty, 
the  Church  has  grown  l)eneath  its  shelter,  and  haia 
found  all  that  sufficed  for  free  development  and  the 
tranquil  and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministry.     It  has 
never  sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  wbkh  it 
enjoyed,  nor  to  torn  to  its  ezdnsive  advantago  the  in- 
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ititntiona  which  protected  it.  In  Europe,  on  the  other 
handf  the  Church  arose  with  the  decadence  of  the  great 
empire  that  had  sulijuKated  the  earth.  It  was  con- 
stituted amid  the  political  and  sociiil  cataclysms  of 
the  barharoos  ages,  and  was  compelled  to  form  an  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  resist  the  shipwreck  of 
all  cinliaation  amid  the  rising  flood  of  brute  force  and 
violence.  Bat  while  the  world,  emerging  from  the 
chaos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  re-entered  the  path  of  prog- 
ress marked  out  by  God,  the  Church  impressed  upon 
all  having  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the 
dofgaku  intmsted  to  its  guardianship.  It  viewed  with 
suspicion  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  tlie  multipli- 
cation of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy 
of  all  liberty,  denying  the  first  and  most  incontestable 
of  all,  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Hence  arose  the  con- 
flict between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power, 
since  the  former  represented  subjection  and  immobil- 
ity, and  the  latter  liberty  and  progress.  The  conflict, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  has  greater  proportions 
in  Italy,  because  the  Church,  thinking  that  a  kingdom 
was  necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  its  spirit- 
ual ministry,  found  that  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  ec^ 
cleslastical  power,  from  the  same  reason,  is  here  in 
contradiction  not  only  with  the  civil  power,  but  na- 
tional right.  The  bishops  cannot  be  considered  among 
us  aa  simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  instruments  and  defenders  of  a  power 
at  variance  with  the  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is  therefore  constrained  to  impose  those  meas- 
ures upon  the  bishops  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  possible 
to  terminate  this  deplorable  and  perilous  conflict  be- 
tween tHe  two  powers — between  Church  and  state? 
Let  us  *  render  unto  Cosar  the  things  that  are  Cnsar's, 
and  unto  God  the  thin^  that  are  God's,*  and  peace  be- 
tween Church  and  state  will  be  troubled  no  more." 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  vol.  xix  (Supplem.),  s. 
V.  Staai  und  Kirche;  a  complete  history  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian  Chureh  to  the  state  was  begun  by 
Biffel  (Rom.  Cath.),  but  not  completed  {GeBcMchUiche 
DanteiUmg  der  VerhdlUdMe  zwischen  Kirehe  und  8taai^ 
vol.  i,  Mainz,  1886,  embracing  the  time  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity  to  Justinian  I) ;  V inet,  Eaaai  sar 
la  memifettaUon  des  eonmcUoM  r^^ietues  et  nor  la  stpa- 
ration  de  VegU$e  et  de  ViUU  emvisagee  comme  eonsiquenoe 
niceaaire  et  eomme  guarctntie  du  principe  (Paris,  1842 ; 
translated  into  English,  Lend.  1848, 12mo) ;  Laurent, 
VE'^im  et  fE'tat;  Hundeshagen,  C^e&er  ein'ge  Haupt- 
tnomente  m  der  gettJiichtHchen  Entwickehmg  det  Ver- 
hAUmuet  awitcken  Stoat  tmd  Kirehe,  in  Dove's  Zeit- 
tArififur  Kirekefireeht,  vol,  i  (Berlin,  1861) ;  Rosoo- 
▼any  (Rom.  Cath.),  Afonumenta  CatkoUcapro  indepei^ 
dentia  ecdedm  ex  potetteUe  dm/t,  torn,  i  (Quinque  £o- 
clesiis,  1847) ;  Ricbter,  Ge^Mehte  der  evangel,  Kirche»' 
verfattfmg  «•  Deutedkkmd  (Leipzic,  1851) ;  the  manuals 
of  Chureh  law  (^KirchenrecM)  by  Ricbter,  Walter,  Phil- 
ips,  and  othen.  Lord  Montague  pleads  for  the  State 
Church  in  The  Four  ExperimenU  m  Church  ctnd  State 
(London,  1863),  maintaining  that  only  four  forms  of 
Church  and  State  are  possible:  1.  When  the  Church 
is  identical  with  the  state,  L  e.  when  it  is  a  national 
Chureh ;  2.  When  the  Chureh  is  under  the  state ;  8. 
When  the  Church  overrides  the  state ;  4.  When  there 
is  no  Church  at  all.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  na- 
tional is  the  only  normal  form  of  Chureh  and  state. 
In  each  of  the  other  forms  the  Church  and  state  are 
depraved.  See  also  Dupin,  Traits  de  la  Puutanee  ec- 
cUs.  et  temporeUe  (Paris,  1707);  Dupin's  Manuel  du 
Droit  EceleskuHque  (Paris,  4th  ed.  1845 ;  claiming  the 
rij^hts  of  Roman  Catholic  state  governments  over  the 
Church  of  Rome) ;  Zachariss,  Einheit  des  Stoats  und  der 
Kircke  (1797) ;  Do  Maistre,  Du  Pape  (the  most  cele- 
brated defense  of  ultra-papal  theories) ;  Archhiithop 
Wake,  The  AtUhoritg  o/ Princes;  Warburton,  Alliance 
of  Chtrek  and  State  (1786) ;  Hobhes,  Leviathan  (1608) ; 
Gladstone,  Stale  in  Relation  to  Cktrch  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 


1841);  Pussy,  Rogal  Supremacy  (1847);  Coleridgo, 
Constkvi'on  of  Church  and  State  (1880):  Chalmers, 
National  Churches  (1888);  Vincent,  Protestantisme  en 
France,  p.  190;  Brownson's  Review  (Rom.  Cath.),  Oct. 
1854;  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (Bost.  1865),  p.  209; 
D'Aubign^,  Essays  (N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  239 ;  Palmer,  On  the 
Church,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Church  of  England  Quarterly,  Jan. 
1855,  art.  vi;  Schaff,  Church  History,  ii,  90,  35G;  Cal- 
vin.  Institutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  20 ;  English  Review,  vol.  xi 
and  foil,  (many  articles);  Catholic  World,  April,  1867, 
art.  i;  Wardlaw,  On  Church  Establishments  (London, 
1889,  8vo);  Noel,  On  the  Union  rf  Church  and  State 
(K.  Y.  1849, 12mo) ;  Cunningham,  Discussion  of  Church 
Principles  (Edinb.  1868,  8vo). 

CHURCH,  ARMENIAN.  See  Armenian  Chdrch. 

CHURCH,  ASSOCIATE.  See  Presbyterian 
(Associate)  Church. 

CHURCH,  BAPTIST.     See  Baptists. 

CHURCH,  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC.  See  Cath- 
oLic  Apostolic  Chorch. 

CHURCH,  CONGREGATIONAL.    See  Conork- 

OATIONALISTS. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS,  a  name  given  to  free  gath- 
erings of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  which  since  1861  have  annually 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  important  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  first  con- 
gress was  convoked  by  a  self-constituted  committee, 
which  invited  men  of  all  theological  parties  to  be  pres- 
ent. In  order  to  maintain  the  neutral  character  of 
the  Church  Congress,  no  resolutions  were  to  be  passed. 
Although  this  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  the 
High-Church  party  has  been  in  an  unmistakable  as- 
cendency at  all  the  congresses,  and  the  Low-Church 
party,  on  that  account,  in  1866,  formed  a  design  (not 
yet  executed)  of  calling  a  separate  Low-Church  Con- 
gress. The  congresses  held  from  1861  to  1866  were 
as  follows :  1861,  Canterbury  ;  1862,  Oxford  ;  1868^ 
Manchester ;  1864,  Bristol ;  1865,  Norwich;  1866,  York. 
At  each  of  these  congresses  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
presided.  The  attendance  in  every  case  was  large, 
and  a  number  of  bishops,  and  prominent  clergymen 
and  laymen,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  cu- 
rious difllculty  stood  in  the  way  of  the  congress  of 
1865,  which  deserves  ipention,  as  it  shows  the  relation 
of  the  bishops  of  England  to  these  meeting.  When 
it  was  resolved  by  the  congress  of  1864  (at  Bristol)  to 
hold  the  next  one  at  Norwich,  it  was  understood  that 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of  that  city 
had  been  obtained.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake ; 
and  when  the  bishop  was  applied  to  by  the  official  re- 
siduum of  the  congress,  he  did  not  consider  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  constituting  it  suificient  to  entitle 
them  to  bis  consideration.  The  request  fi'om  a  public 
meeting,  and  a  vote  taken  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
on  the  subject,  was  deemed  no  more  sufficient.  Only 
when  the  chapter  of  Norwich  (including  the  honorary 
canons)  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  congress,  the  bish- 
op consented  to  preside.  See  Rivington's  Ecclestas- 
tical  Year-book  for  1865  (London,  1866.  The  "  Year- 
book"  gives,  at  p.  135  to  172,  a  full  account  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Norwich).  The  full  proceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  have  been  published  in  a  special 
report. 

CHURCH,  CONSTITUTION  OF.  See  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, 

CHURCH,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 
See  Presbyterian  (Cumberland)  Church. 

CHURCH  DIET  {Kirchentag),  a  name  given  to 
free  gatherin^rs  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  state  churches,  held  since  1848  for  the 
discussion  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
The  Church  Diets  were  called  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionar}'  movements  of  the  year 
1848,  which  appeared  to  tend  to  a  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
the  evangelical  Church  upon  society.    Members  of 
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th€  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  United  EvangelU 
cal  churches  took  part,  and  the  High  Church  **  Confes- 
sionalists,"  under  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg,  worked 
hand  in  band  with  the  Evangelical  party,  under  men 
like  Nitzsch,  Bethmau-HoUweg,  and  others,  at  the  first 
annual  meetings  of  the  Diet  of  Wittenberg  (1848  and 
1849),  Stuttgardt  (1850),  Elberfeld  (1851),  Bremen 
(1852),  Berlin  (1858),  Frankfurt  (1854),  Lubeck  (1866), 
Stuttgardt  (1857),  Hamburg  (1858).  But  in  18ti0  the 
former  party  dio  not  appear,  because  the  executive 
committee  had  refused  to  put  the  Dissenter  and  the 
Civil  Marriage  questions  on  the  programme  of  the 
meeting.  Consequently',  at  the  assembly  of  Barmen 
(1860),  and  the  following  ones  at  Brandenburg  (1862) 
and  Altenburg  (1864),  the  Evangelical  party  (tlie  "  Con- 
sensus" party)  was  alone  represented.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  every  meeting  of  the  Church  Diet  has  been 
held  an  assembly  of  the  Congress  for  Home  Missions. 
See  Home  Missions.  The  full  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  of  the  diet  have  been  published  in  a  special 
report  A  briefer  account  is  given  in  the  annual  Kirch- 
liche  ChrofUk  by  Matthes.  See  also  Domer,  Refvrm  d. 
evcmffel.  LandeMlnrehen  (1848);  EnUtehung  und  Gesch. 
dei  KirckerUagu  (1853). 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE.     See  Discipline. 

CHURCH,  DUTCH  REFORMED.  See  Hou- 
ukND;  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 

CHURCH  EDIFICES.  Under  A  rc'hUecture  (q.  v.) 
a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  present  article  will 
contain  various  particulars  concerning  the  history  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  churches,  their  names, 
form,  site,  position,  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
the  outer  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  ser- 
▼ice,  etc. 

I.  History  of  (he  Erection  of  Chureheg.  — ^Until  the 
second  century  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  erect 
churches,  but  were  compelled  to  worship  in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  or,  to  escape  persecution,  in 
the  Catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  concealed  places. 
On  the  suspension  of  persecution,  we  find,  from  A.D. 
202  and  forwards,  notices  of  Church  edifices  in  Nico- 
media,  Edessa  (Odessa),  and  other  cities.  Diocletian 
issued  an  edict  (A.D.  305)  ordering  all  Christian 
churches  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Under  Constan- 
tino these  were  rebuilt,  and  great  numbers  of  new  ones 
erected  over  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Chief  among 
them  were  the  magnificent  basilicas  [see  Basilica]  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
form  of  the  buildings  and  the  contamination  of  idolatry 
prevented  the  general  changing  into  Christian  houses 
of  worship  of  the  old  pagan  temples,  many  of  which 
were  destroyed.  Still  some  of  them  were  thus  con- 
verted, especially  after  the  time  of  Theodosius  I,  and 
the  materials  of  others  were  largely  used.  Justinian 
I  (A.D.  565)  rebuilt  twenty-four  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople alone,  and  many  other  churches,  cloisters,  rest- 
ing-places for  pilgrims,  and  other  religious  buildings, 
over  the  entire  empire  of  the  Orient,  and  especially  in 
Palestine.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  (q.  ▼.)  he  rebuilt 
with  great  beauty  and  splendor.  This  served  as  a 
pattern  for  Church  edifices  through  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  Such  was  the  splendor  of  the  new  St. 
Sophia  that  Justinian  exclaimed,  Nfrijci^ra  erf,  SoXo- 
^wv,  **  I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon !"  The  em- 
peror appointed  for  the  service  of  this  church  sixty 
presbyters,  one  hundred  deacons,  forty  deaconesses, 
ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers, 
twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  door-keepers,  mak- 
ing five  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  clergy  and  at- 
tendants. From  the  death  of  Justinian  (A.D.  575)  to 
the  eighth  century  but  few  Church  buildings  of  groat 
note  were  erected.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
many  churches  were  erected  in  Nortli-westem  Europe. 
The  belief  that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
ye<ir  A.D.  1000  paralyzed  all  energy,  and  it  was  not 
till  that  yoar  had  paascd  that  the  great  revival  of  all 


departments  of  human  activity  called  forth  the  spirit  of 
princes  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  clei^,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  many  grand  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture that  adorn  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  zeal  in  church-building  became  so  modified  into 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  and  corruption  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  as  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  causes  that  produced  the  Reformation.     The 
system  of  selling  indulgences  to  raise  monei*  for  build- 
ing churches,  firsi  introduced  in  the  elerenth  centur}*, 
was  carried  to  such  excess  in  rabing  funds  for  rebuilt!- 
ing  the  gorgeous  St.  Peter's  (q.  v.),  that  the  reformers 
had  in  this  a  most  powerful  argument  in  their  coDte.4 
with  the  Romish  Church.     In  Europe,  the  buildbg, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  of  edifices  for  the  national 
churches  is  provided  for  entirely,  or  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  general  national  taxes.  Other  church- 
es build  their  edifices  by  volunta'ry  contributions.  This 
is  universally  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  chiefly  follow 
Bingham,  Orig,  EccU$.  bk.  viii,  ch.  i),  making  nse  of 
Farrar's  abridgment,  with  modifications  and  additions. 

II.  The  ancient  Namft  of  Churches, — The  word  do- 
mtntcum,  or  domus  Dei^  the  Lord^s  house,  occurs  in  the 
4th  century.     Cyprian  uses  it  to  denote  the  Lord^s  day, 
and  also  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet  it  is  used  by  Jerome 
for  a  building  set  apart  for  divine  worship.     It  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  m^piaKov.     See  Church.     Domms 
Dei^  domus  ecclesia,  domus  divina — that  is,  *'  the  Lord's 
house,"  **the  house  of  the  church,"  "the  boose  of 
God" — are  expressions  in  frequent  use  from  the  third 
century.     In  Eusebius  we  have  oiroc  ^ccX^trroc,  the 
house  of  Iks  church.     Domus  dinna^  the  house  of  God, 
was  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  emperor;  but  the  Christians  transferred  the 
appellation  to  their  churches.     TertuUian  uses  the 
name  domus  columbce^  the  house  of  the  dove,  or,  as 
Mede  explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion, 
or  the  house  of  the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ.     As 
the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture styled  the  house  of  prayer,  so  Christian  churches 
are  called  irpoffcvim^pm,  or  oIkoi  ivKrrjptotf  oratoriesy 
or  houses  of  prayer.     In  later  times  these  titles  were 
appropriated  to  smaller  or  domestic  chapels.     Some 
early  writers  distinguish  between  frrXi7<rfa<TrT/piof*and 
tccXijffia,  the  former  signifying  the  huildimgy  and  the 
latter  the  cnngregaUon ;  but  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tcrtullian.  Cyprian,  and  oth- 
ers, the  word  i§x\rioia  usually  means  ^e  bmildimg^  and 
at  length  became  the  current  expression.     Basilieo 
was  originally  applied  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  pal  lie 
halls,  and  was  not  used  to  designate  places  of  wonbip 
until  Christian  emperors  had  appropriated  such  build- 
ings to  the  use  of  the  Church.     See  Basilica.     'Ava- 
Kropov  is  synonymous  with  basilica^  and  was  occasion- 
ally applied  to  places  of  divine  worship  built  by  tm- 
perors.   Churches  were  sometimes  called  tituH  (ri  rXoi), 
either  from  the  inscription  of  dedication,  or  fhim  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     The  term  rpotraiay  troptea^  occurs 
in  Eusebius.     The  reason  of  this  name  is  sought  in  the 
reported  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantine,  and 
the  Ijabarum^  on  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was 
inscribed  rov  oravpov  rptmaiov.     ^aprtfptov^  or  me^ 
moria^  denoted  a  church  dedicated  to  the  memory  of :% 
martyr.     If  the  person  in  memory  of  whom  the  cburcli 
was  built  was  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  then  the  charch 
respectively  took  the  name  avooroXiiov  and  wpof  i^ 
riioi'.     In  addition,  we  find  at  different  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  the  following  names  given  to  Cbrif»- 
'  tian  churches:  ernjv)},  conctUay  ooncilabuUiy  coHWvtff- 
j  rula^  caatBy  ttvvo^oi^  fiovaffTi}ptov,  roi/iiynvpiov«  corpus 
i  Christi,  vaoc*  v^troc,  and  many  others.     The  titles yb- 
,  num  and  deiubrum  were  at  all  times  rejected  as  pn>- 
fane. 

Names  of  individual  Churches, — Individnal  churches 
were,  soon  after  the  tiroo  of  Constantine(?),  dedicated  to 
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eertAin  saints,  and  called  by  the  names  of  those  saints.  |  holies,  the  sanctnary,  and  the  court.  The  three  parts' 
Some  of  the  Protestant  denominations  name  their  were :  1.  The  bema,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  the  clergy 
charch  edifices  after  the  apostles,  but  only  for  the  pur-  '  officiated.  2.  The  naos,  or  nave,  appropriated  to  the 
pose  of  distinction  from  each  other.  Puritans,  and  the  '  faithful,  the  lay-members  of  the  church.  8.  The  not' 
churches  influenced  by  them,  name  then:  churches  b}'  (Aear,  or  ante-temple,  the  place  of  penitents  and  catechu- 
their  ordinal  numljers,  as  the  first,  second,  etc.,  or  by  I  mens.  Sometimes  four  or  five  divisions  are  enumera- 
the  street  on  which  they  are  located.  In  the  Methodist  ted :  this  arises  from  subdividing  the  narthex  into  out- 
Church  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  often  used ;  and  i  er  and  inner,  and  also  reclLoning  the  exedroB,  or  outer 
chnrch  edifices  are  sometimes  named  in  honor  of  Wes-  <  buildings,  a  portion  of  the  church, 
ley  or  some  other  distinguished  leader  in  the  Church.  1.  The  Bema,  or  Sanctuary,  —The  inner  part  of  the 
III.  Formi  of  Churchtt. — ^The  earliest  ground-forms  chnrdh  appropriated  to  the  clergy:  fit>m  flaiviiv,  for 
were  oblong.  The  basilicas  (q.  v.)  were  fashioned  i  dvai^ivnvy  to  (ucend.  This  name  was  sometimes  giv- 
after  the  analoj^y  of  a  ship,  or  perhaps,  rather,  after  en  to  the  raised  platform  which  supported  the  throne 
the  oblong  form  liad  been  settled  upon  b}*  other  influ-  or  chair  of  the  bishop  and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters, 
encee — ^as  of  architectural  convenience,  etc. — ^that  part  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  ttiat  part  of  the  church 
of  the  church  to  receive  believers  was  called  the  nave  ,  in  which  the  platform  and  the  altar  stood.  It  was  also 
(nctvis,  ship).  This  was  afterward  connected  with  al-  ,  called  liyiov,  ayiaaixa,  uytov  aylutv,  the  holy,  or  the  hofy 
legorical  or  mystical  meanings;  e.  g.  to  denote  the  ;  o/ holies;  itpartiotf  and  vpiopurriptoVy presbytery,  be- 
dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  exposed,  and  the  ^  cause  it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and 
Kifety  which  it  ofiered  to  its  members.  The  boat  of  |  discharged  their  duties ;  ^oiaoriipiovy  because  the  al- 
Peter  and  the  ark  of  Noah  were  explained  as  emblem-  i  tar  stood  here ;  ddvrov,  afiarov,  or  more  commonly  in 
atic  of  the  Church  in  these  two  respects.  On  the  other  |  the  plural,  divra,  dfiara,  places  not  to  be  entered  or 
iiand,  the  Byzantine  churches,  and  many  that  were  I  trodden,  because  laymen  and  females  were  not  allowed 
influenced  by  them,  were  round.    During  the  Lombard,  '  to  enter.     Because  Icings  and  eirperors  were  privileged 

or  earfy  Round-arch  period  of  j  with  a  seat  within  this  inclosure,  it  was  called  avd- 
'  architecture,  the  churches  as-  |  xropov,  royal  palace.  The  platform  of  this  part  of  the 
sumed  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  I  church  was  an  elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding 
the  late  Gothic  they  had  the  arch  overhead,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail 
^  head  of  the  cross  bent,  to  lep-  curiously  wrought  like  net-work,  called  canodli,  chan- 
resent  the  bowing  of  the  head  eel.  Within  were  the  bishop's  throne,  and  subordinate 
of  the  Saviour  when  he  died :  I  seats  right  and  left  for  the  lower  clergy.  The  bishop^a 
thus  at  Rouen  (St.  Ouen).  i  throne  was  usually  covered  with  a  veil,  and  for  this 
The  transepts  of  the  cross  |  reason  was  called  cathedra  vdata.  In  the  middle  stood 
often  did  not  extend  beyond  ^  the  altar,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  encompassed 
the  walls,  not  appearing  at  all    on  every  side.     On  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  table  for 


t; 
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in  the  external  architecture. 
TV.  The  Site. — ^This  was  generally  chosen  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountjin  or  other  elevated  place,  for  two 
reasons,  viz.  security  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  a  notion  that  elevated  places  were  spe- 
cially holy.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  built 
on  a  hill ;  and  the  Christians  remembered  the  exprea- 


receiving  oblations ;  on  the  other  a  recess,  called  nKfu- 
o^uXoKioy,  into  which  the  vessels  were  conveyed  after 
the  sacrament. 

2.  The  Nave. — ^This  was  the  main  body  of  the  chnrch, 
and  called  by  different  names,  derived  from  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called  the  oratory  of 
the  people,  because  they  there  met  for  religions  wor- 


sion,  '*  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  ship,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  hearing  the 
Cometh  my  help.*'  At  first,  exposed  situations  were  i  word.  It  was  also  called  the  place  of  assembly,  and 
avoided ;  but  when  the  impediment  arising  from  per-  I  the  quadrangle,  from  its  quadrangular  form,  in  con- 


secution was  removed,  they  were  preferred.  At  other 
times  they  erected  their  churches  over  the  graves  of 
martyrs;  and  occasionally  the  cemeteries  were  used 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  there  were  many  places  of  this  kind  called 
Kpinrrai,  crypta. 

y.  Aspect. — ^The  eai;Iie8t  churches  faced  eastward ; 
at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th  century)  this  was  re- 
versed, and  the  sacramental  table  was  placed  at  the 
cast,  so  that,  in  facing  it  in  their  devotions,  they  were 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  Jewish  custom  was  to 
turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  "As  the  Jews  began  their 
day  with  the  setting  sun,  so  the  followers  of  Christ  be- 
(can  thein  with  the  rising  sun.     The  eye  of  the  Chris- 


trast  with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  chancel.  In  a  cen- 
tral position  stood  the  a$nbo,  sugyestum  lectorum,  or 
reader's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called 
the  pulpit,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  jSfifta,  or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  The 
choristers  were  provided  with  seats  near  this  desk. 
The  seats  on  either  side,  in  front,  were  occupied  by  the 
faithful,  or  the  communicants.  The  gospels  and  epis- 
tles were  chanted  from  before  the  altar.  The  sermon 
was  also  delivered  by  the  preacher  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  sanctuary,  or  on  the  steps  leading  to  it. 
But  when  large  churches  were  erected,  it  became  cTiffi- 
cult  for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 


tlan  tamed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  east,  in  remem-  i  position.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  platform 
trance  of  the  Morning' Star,  the  Saviour,  the  Sun  of  '  was  erected  for  him  in  front  of  the  bema,  within  the 
Kiji^hteonsness.  This  idea  was  mixed  up  with  many  body  of  the  nave.  The  rules  of  the  primitive  churches 
religioos  observances.  After  baptism  the  newly-ad-  required  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  this  was  gen- 
mitted  members  of  the  church  were  turned  with  their  ;  erally  observed.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  al- 
fMea  eastward ;  and  the  dead  were  usually  buried  in  |  tar,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the 
the  same  position,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  at  right,  on  the  north.  They  were  separated  by  a  veU, 
His  second  coming  should  appear  in  the  east."  or  lattice.     In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women  occu- 

VI.  Internal  ArrangemetU, — No  particular  structure  i  pied  a  gallery,  while  the  men  sat  below.  The  catechu- 
or  arrangement  of  the  interior  prevailed  during  the  |  mens  occupied  a  part  near  to  the  believers,  arranged  in 
lir^t  three  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  we  find  their  several  classes ;  but  they  were  required  to  with- 
uniformity  prevailing  in  the  basUicas  l^oth  of  the  East  i  draw  at  the  summons  of  the  deacons — lie,  catechumenil 
and  West.  The  body  of  tiie  church  was  divided  into  i  In  the  roar  of  the  catechumens  sat  the  penitents,  who 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  threefold  division  |  had  been  allowed  a  place  again  within  the  church. 
of  the  Christians — ^into  cUrgy,  including  the  ser\-ants  The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  ante- 
of  the  congregation  ;yat/A/ti/,  or  6«&rert;  and  catocAu-  ,  chambers  and  recesses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
mens.  This  arrangement  was  also  in  conformity  with  assembly,  for  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer.  There 
the  division  of  the  ancient  Temple— into  the  holy  of  1  were  aisles  surrounding  the  nave  which  separated  it 
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fhmi  the  chambers.  It  waa  separated  from  the  chan- 
cel by  a  partition  or  luttice-work,  with  a  curtain,  and 
toe  entrance  to  the  choir  was  by  folding-doors  in  this 
partition.  These  doors  were  provided  with  curtains, 
which,  as  well  as  the  larger  curtain,  called  Karairi'' 
ratrijia  and  Karairhratrfia  ftwniKoVf  were  drawn  aside 
during  the  celebration  of  the  £ucharist,  and  during  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon. 

8.  The  Narihex,  or  AnU-lempU, — This  was  the  outer 
division  within  the  walls.  It  was  called  tr^ovaoQ, 
ante4emple{  npoirvXa,  portico  ,•  and  vdpOij^f  orfarvlcL 
The  latter  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in 
consequence  of  its  oblong  shape,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect tkfernlOj  or  rod.  It  was  an  oblong  section  of  the 
building,  extending  quite  across  the  firont  of  the  church. 


It  was  entered  by  three  doors  leading  from  the  outer 
porch.  The  great  entrance  was  at  the  west,  opposite 
to  the  altar ;  it  was  called  (after  the  corresponding  pazt 
of  the  temple)  i>paia  or  /SaacAan/,  the  beautiful  or  my. 
cU  ffcUe,  'i  he  vtUibule^  or  irpovaoc,  in  the  stricter  sense, 
was  allotted  to  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  Her- 
etics and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  place  here, 
though  this  was  forbidden  by  some  Eastern  synods. 
The  Trpoff-vAa,  or  portico^  was  chiefly  used  for  the  per* 
forroance  of  funerals.  But,  in  the  larger  churches, 
meetings  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  held  in  it.  The 
primitive  Christians  were  accustomed  to  wash  before 
entering  a  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  becoming 
tliat  holy  place.  In  due  time  the  vessel  used  for  tliat 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  porch.     The  vessel 


Flan  of  an  ancient  Bn  silica,  with  its  Exedim 

1*  Fnifftmumy  or  wa/^ftw/iim  Ma^iiM,  the  great  porch,  or  tint  ratraDor  Into  the  arra  before  the  church.  S.  The  ctrnMs  or  area  laadfaig  from  the  porrk 
to  the  church.  3.  CawrAamt,  or  phial* :  the  foontain  of  water  In  the  tnidrlle  <3it  the  iquare.  4.  The  portteoea,  or  clolaten  about  the  an«,  fithmibti 
called  the  <>xterior  nartkm  at  the  church,  aod  place  of  moumera.  b.  Tbf>  great  gate  Into  the  church.  6,  The  two  amaner  gate*  od  each  aide  of  tha 
other.  7.  The  northern  and  aoothem  gatea.  8.  Tlw  clolatem  on  th^  north  and  aouth  lidc*  of  the  church.  9.  The  Inner  •mrtktm,  where  the  catecte- 
mena  «k1  hrarer*  atood.  10.  The  place  of  the  mterraft,  behind  the  ambo.  11.  The  amie,  or  rrading-deak.  IS.  The  aaoent  on  both  aldea  «t  the 
eaiAe.  13.  The  inacr  portlcoeit,  or  clolatent  for  mm  below.  14.  The  eottrkmvienia,  or  hfptroa^  upper  gallerlmi  for  wmnen,  above  the  pottioaa  of  tlw 
men.  n|iOn  pillars.    16.  CamttlH  bemati;  the  railt  of  the  chancel.    16.  J}«m«,  or  chancel.    IT.  The  altar,  or  oomnraninn-table.    IS.  The  arehad 

Korer  the  altar.    19.  The  blahop'K  thmne.    SO.  The  aeats  c*  iwvebjrtcm.  in  a  aemlHrcle  about  the  altar.    SI. Dt«eMfnu»  awant,  the  Innn- 
iVe(A«M«,  or  pmratormm.    23.  Diofcmievm  maanvm^  the  great  rppoeltory.  or  gn^etinir-houae.    S4.  The  baptistery.    95.  The  font.    S8. 
dwtUinif-boaaea,  Ubrartoa,  Mhool-roonia,  ele.    S7.  i^Mrfr*!  ontat  bnUdlngs.    ]M.iUf'^«Xn>  the  ovtarmaatboiiiidaiy  allowed  fbrrcftig*,  on 
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VII.  Theai 


},  fidXtf,  fpiap,  EoXu/i^ioiJ,  Xiovra- 

itiuUin^i,  or  Exedra,~A\i  tbe  build- 
ings aUicbed  to  Ihe  church,  such  u  courts,  aide-build- 
injn,  Wing*,  and  dther  «r»ction«  und  places  in  the  area 
connected  with  it,  were  called  atdriB,  The  encloauie 
■roaod  the  church  was  known  by  the  names  npi^o- 
Xof,  ffroar,  jr*piffTiiuv.  rtrftaffriMtfj  r^rputfrtAov,  arn- 
tilw,  prnif jrfin.  The  open  space  between  the  extreme 
circamreTeace  and  Ihe  chureh  ii  called  bj  EnseUua 
niSfOV.  implueian,  but  is  no  other  than  tha  Latin  atri- 
an,  uid  ia  tynonymouB  with  the  word  area.  In  this 
ipace  stood  Uie  energumens,  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  xpoitXaiovTi{,or^fie*lei.  They  were  slsocalled 
Xiif^lorTts,  or  i^ri/uiZlofiivai,  fruni  tbe  circumstance 
ot  their  standing  in  the  open  air.  exposed  to  all  the 
changss  or  the  weather.  The  most  important  of  tha 
eiedrs  were  the  baptiMltriu.  In  these  places  tbe  can- 
didates were  inetmcted  and  prepared  for  baptism,  and 
there  were  separate  apartments  for  men  and  women : 

hald,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  of 
capacious  dimensions.  These  twptiateries  were  not  at- 
iMbed  to  all  churches,  but  were  generallj  erected  ad- 
jacent to  cathedral  churchea,  denominated,  on  this  ac- 
count, bnptumai  and  central  churches.  There  were 
also  several  other  smaller  buildings,  such  as  the  diii- 
amieam  mi^iuin,  in  whkb  the  sacred  utensils,  and  tbe 
omsments  and  robei  of  tbe  clergy,  were  kept.  This 
was  called  ttiitiiXinpxi'ov,  -yaJ^o^aXaicwy,  a«uo$i;Xn- 
aor.  Here  the  clergy  were  accustomsd  to  retin  fur 
private  exercises  preparatory  to  the  public  services: 
hence  it  was  called  trcrrliun,  or  lecrtlnrium.  It  was 
also  a  general  nndience-room,  and  denomituted  lalabt 
torium,  recfpforium.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  thf 
bnilding  was  used  as  a  prium  tor  tbe  confinement  of 
delinqoent  clercymen.  There  was  another  class  of 
hnildings  called  ^HuAi^hloria.  This 
19  a  word  borrowed  fhim  the  Sep- 
tnigint  translation  of  Ecek.  xl,17,  \ 

where  it  denutaa  the  chunibers  in 
tbe  outer  courts  of  the  Temple. 
Learned  men  are  divided  in  opin-  ^, 
ion  as  to  the  uses  of  tbe  pattopko- 
ria:  some  suppose  them  to  bave 
been  watch-houses,  others  apart- 
ments for  the  acFommodation  of 
the  clergy.  Libraries  were  attach- 
ed to  rrtany  churches.  In  these 
rollectioiu  were  included  not  only  ^^: 
the  liturgical  and  other  ebareh-  ^ ' — 
hooks,  and  the  manuscript  copies  ! 
of  tbe  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  ori|;- 
inal  languages  and  translations, 
bat  also  bomilies,  talaA/Ki,  and 
■ith:!rtheolo);icalworkB.  Fromthe 
Lbranaa  of  Jernaalem  and  Caaa- 
■ea.  both  Eiuebina  and  Jerome 
chiefly  derived  the  materials  for 
their  writings.  Schools  were,  in 
later  times,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  some  churches.  If  no 
l>andiQ);  was  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, tba  catechumens,  or  younger 
clergy,  were  tau^t  in  the  luptist- 
cty  or  vestry.  Other  buildings 
frere  oicoi  fjnailiioi.  lie  /labita- 
tmuM  oftXebitkop  and  dgrgy;  Aoi^ 

inff^oJ:**,  supposed   by  some    to 


andwi*!, 

made  of  1 

■ass,  and  often  richly  ornamented.     The 

late  of  th 

building  or  dedication  of  the  church  was 

usually  ins: 

ribedon  the  door.     Sometimes  a  motto  was 

afBied,  a 

octrinal  seatiment,  a  prayer,  or  doxolugt-. 

iblical  scenes,  etc.  In  the  early  Bound-arch  period 
(A.L>.  700-1000)  the  columns  beside  the  doors  usually 
rested  on  the  backs  of  crouching  lions,  griffins,  nr  other 

!al  or  imaginary  animals,  who  symbolized  a  guardian  - 

The  doorway  was  often  highly  ornamented  with  clus- 
in  of  beautifully-wrought  columns,  and  witha  corre- 
spondingly decorated  arched  way  overhead.    This  arch 
later  contained  angels  or  saints  sculptured  in  the  stone. 
Puwmenli. — From  the  fourth  century  downwards, 

Inlar>;e  churches,  the  narthex  had  a  pavement  of  plas- 
ter; the  nave  one  of  wood  ;  and  the  sanctuary,  or  part 

a  tasselated  pavement  of  pulisbed  and  parti-colored 

WinAiins.  — The  Christian  chnrches  from  the  flrst 
were  well  provided  with  windows.  It  Is  cnstamaryta 
refer  the  origin  of  glass  to  the  third  century;  but  this 
is  incorrect.  The  Pbixnicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  used  glass  long  before  the  Christian  Bra.  (Sea 
Glass.)    In  France,  windows  of  both  colored  aikd  cut 

The  fbllowing  statement  with  reitard  to  the  tnedlas. 
val  and  more  modem  churches  and  cathedrals  is  taken 
from  Chambers,  JCnciftopadia,  s.  v. 

and  frequently  also  tbe  cbnir,  are  divided  lonnitadio- 
■lly  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the  por- 
tion at  each  side  being  generally  aomewhat  narrower 
These  side  pa^> 


Doort, — Charches  were  usually 
provided  with  three  doors,  in  Imi- 
t^tioo  of  the  Temple.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  waa  called  iriiXtf, 
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tions  are  called  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  of  the  choir, 
as  the  case  may  be.     In  some  churches  the  aisles  are 
continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  running  round  the 
vfhole  church ;  in  others  there  are  double  aisles  to  the 
nave,  or  to  both  nave  and  choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir, 
and  transept.     Behind,  or  to  the  east  of  the  choir,  is 
situated  the  *  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,'  with  sometimes 
a  number  of  altars ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  side  chap- 
els to  be  placed  at  different  places  along  the  aisles. 
These  usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of  I 
other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries  connected  with,  the  I 
church.     The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  de- ' 
pends  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  church,  and  i 
they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either  in  . 
number,  form,  or  position.     Vestries  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  choristers  generally  exist  in  connection 
with  the  choir.    Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged 
richly-ornamented  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved 
oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pinnacles ; 
and  among  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church, 
the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  so-called  ca- 
thedra,  or  seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  name.     The  larger  English  cathedral  and 
abbey-churches  have  usually  a  chapter-house  attached  < 
to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly  I 
octagonal,  and  is  often  one  of  the  richest  and  most  I 
lieantiful  portions  of  the  whole  edifice.     On  the  Conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  arc  not  so  common,  the  chapter 
(q.  V.)  being  usually  held  in  the  cathedral  itself,  or  in 
one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it.     Cl(»sters  (q.  v)  are 
also  frequent,  and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those 
which  are  farthest  removed  from  the  church  or  chap- 
ter-house are  enclosed  by  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  establishment,  such  as  a  library,  and  places 
of  residence  for  some  of  the  officials  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  here  that,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  hall, 
dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  common- 
ly placed.     Beneath  the  church  there  is  frequently  a 
crypt  (q.  v.).     In  some  cathedral  churches,  the  crypt 
is  in  reality  a  second  underground  church  of  great  size 
and  beauty.     The  baptistery  (q.  v.)  is  another  adjunct 
to  the  church,  tiiough  frequently  forming  a  building 
altogether  detached.     Most  of  the  parts  of  the  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced  on  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  Durham  Cathedral,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  their  position  is  always  that 
which  is  there  represented.     The  position  of  the  nave, 
choir,  or  chancel,  aisles  and  transepts,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable, but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely 
alike  in  two  churches."    Modem  Church  edifices  vary 
greatly  in  form,  structure,  and  arrangements.     See 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccies.  bk.  viii;  Coleman,  Christian 
Anfiquitifs^  ch.  xiii;  also  Sicgel,  Ilandbuch  der  christ- 
lichJarchlichen  Alierthumer^  ii,  366,  427,  and  references 
there.     On  the  adaptation  of  ancient  art  to  modem 
Church  architecture,  and  its  dangers,  see  Close,  CkMsrch 
Architecture  ScripturaUy  considered  (I^ond.  1844,  8vo); 
T.  K.  Amold,  Eemarks  on  Close's  Church  Architecture 
(London,  1844) ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Church  ar- 
chitecture in  the  Christian's  Monthly  Magazine  (Lond. 
1844,  1845)  ;   Milman,  History  of  Latin  ChrisHasiity, 
vol.  viii,  ch.  viii. 
CHURCH,  EVANGELICAL.     See  Prussia. 
CHURCH  FATHERS.     See  Fathers. 
CHURCH,  FRENCH  REFORMED.    See  France, 
Reformed  Church  op. 
CHURCH,  GALLIC  AN.    See  Gallican  Church. 
CHURCH,  GERMAN   REFORMED.     See  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH,  GREEK.     See  Greek  Church;  Rus- 

BIA. 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  See  Ecclesiastical  Bis- 
tort. 

CHURCH,  LUTHERAN.  See  Lutheran  Church. 

CHURCH,  METHODIST  (EnSCOPAL  and  oth- 
eb).    See  Methodists. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  See  Mm- 
sionary  Societies. 

CHURCH,  MORAVIAN.     See  Moravians. 

CHURCH  MUSIC.     See  Music;  Psalmody. 

CHURCH,  NEW  JERUSALEM.  See  Sweden- 
BORGi ANs ;  New  Jerusalem. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  See  England, 
Church  of. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD,  a  denomination  of  Baptists  in 
the  United  States,  organized  in  1830  by  John  Wine- 
brenner,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I.  History.  —  During  the  period  of  Winebrenner's 
pastorate,  revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  within 
the  bounds  of  his  charge,  and  extended  from  it  grad- 
ually to  other  churches  and  congregations,  although 
some  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  op* 
posed  the  movement.  As,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.Wine- 
brenner's  sentiments  in  regard  to  theology'  and  church 
government  underwent  a  change,  and  other  preachers 
were  raised  up  from  among  the  converts  whose  views 
agreed  with  his,  a  call  was  made  in  1830  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  organize  an  association.  Mr.Winebrenner  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  a  separate  denomination,  under  the 
name  "  Church  of  God.**  The  Church  took  root  chief- 
ly in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States,  havini; 
(in  1867)  no  eldri-Mhip  in  the  New  England  States  and 
in  New  York,  and  but  one  eldership  in  the  Southern — 
Texas.  The  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  sep- 
arated from  the  General  Eldership  because  of  the  anti- 
slavery  doctrines  professed  by  it.  At  an  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  1866,  the  Texas  eldership  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  reunite  with  the  General  Eldership,  but  no  def- 
inite resolutions  were  passed. 

The  eighth  triennial  General  Eldership  of  the  Church 

was  held  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  May  81, 1866,  and  the 

following  days.  The  following  Annual  Elderships  were 

represented :  East  Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvania, 

East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  and 

Illinois,  Iowa,  German,  Michigan.     A.  F.  Shoemaker 

was  elected  speaker.     Centralia  College,  in  Kansas, 

was  recognised  as  an  institution  of  the  Cliurch,  and  it 

was  resolved  to  establish  another  college  in  Ohio, West 

Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.     Ihe  subscription 

li^t  of  the  weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Ckwrdk 

Advocate,  was  reported  to  be  2700,  and  resolutions  were 

passed  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Snnday- 

school  paper  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  of' a 

I  German  paper  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Weishampel.     A  series 

I  of  resolutions  was  also  adopted  on  the  duty  of  loyalty, 

>  against  slaver}%  and  in  favor  of  equal  rights  of  ^1 

'  men,  irrespective  of  color. 

I      II.  Doctrines. — (Gorrie,  cited  below.)     The  foUow- 
I  ing  is  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  denomina- 
tion : 

1.  She  believes  the  Bible,  or  the  euKmloiil  hoofci  «f  the  Old 
and  New  Tei<tamont,  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man,  and  the  only  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tioe. 

2.  She  beUeveH  in  one  Snpreme  God,  consisting  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  these  three  are  co-eqnal  and 
ro-et«*rnal. 

3.  She  belieTes  in  the  full  and  depravity  of  man;  that  is  to 
say,  that  man  by  nature  is  destitute  of  the  favor  and  linage 
of  God. 

4.  She  believes  In  the  redemption  of  man  through  the  atone* 
ment,  or  vicarious  pacrifice  of  Jesns  Christ 

5.  She  believes  in  the  gifts  aud  offlce-work  of  the  TToIy 
Spirit ;  that  if,  in  the  enlightening,  regenerating,  and  sancti- 
fyiog  influence  and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

6.  She  belipvps  in  the  frer>  moral  agency  of  man;  that  be 
has  moral  ability,  becaufte  commanded  to  repent  and  believe, 
in  order  to  be  Mve<l ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  unoonditioosl 
election  and  reprobation  has  no  foandation  in  the  oracles  oi 
G<.d. 

7.  She  believes  that  man  is  Justified  by  faith  in  ChT{^t  and 
not  by  the  works  of  law,  or  by  works  of  his  own  rfght^oa^tnesa, 

S.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  r^enerstlon,  or  the  new 
birth ;  or  in  the  change  of  man*8  moral  nature^  after  the  iai> 
ace  of  God,  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jtvus. 

9.  She  believes  in  three  positive  ordinances  of  perpetual 
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■tanding  In  the  Ghofch,  yiz.  Baptiani,  Feet-washlog,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

10.  She  believes  two  thinga  essential  to  the  validity  of  bap- 
tism, viz.  faith  and  immertiion— that  faith  should  always  pre- 
cede imineraion ;  and  that  where  either  is  wanting  tliere  can 
be  DO  scriptural  baptism. 

11.  She  belieres  that  the  ordinance  of  feet-washing,  that  is, 
the  literal  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  according  tu  the  words 
and  example  of  Christ,  Is  obligatory  upon  all  t/'hristians,  and 
ought  to  be  obeierired  by  all  the  churches  of  Gkxl. 

13.  She  believes  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  ho  often  ad- 
mioiittered,  and,  to  be  consistent,  to  christians  only,  in  a  sit- 
tii^  posture,  nnd  always  in  the  eveniug. 

13.  She  believes  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or 
Cbrlitian  S'ibbaih,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religioun  worship. 

U.  She  believes  that  the  reading  and  preaching  of  God's 
word,  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  song  -, 
and  the  offering  up  of  prayers,  are  ordained  of  Ood,  and  ought 
to  be  r^;nlarly  and  devoutly  observed  by  all  the  people  and 
churches  of  God. 

Ift,  She  believes  In  the  propriety  and  utility  of  holding  fast- 
day^  experience  meetings,  anxious  meetingv,  canip-me^ting><, 
and  other  special  meetings  of  united  and  protracted  t>fforts  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  sinnere. 

16.  Stre  believes  that  the  Gospel  ministry,  Sabbath-schoolf, 
education,  the  religions  pre;«s,  the  Bible,  missionary,  teniper- 
snce,  and  all  other  benevolent  causes,  ought  to  be  heartily 
supported. 

17.  She  believes  that  the  Church  ouglit  to  relieve  and  take 
care  of  her  own  poor  saintM,  superannuated  ministers,  widowe , 
and  orphans. 

ISb  i»he  believes  that  the  manufacture,  trnfAr,  and  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  or  common  drink,  U  injurious 
and  immoral,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

19.  She  believes  the  system  or  in>«titurion  of  involuutary 
slavery  to  be  impolitic  or  nnchri<<tian. 

20.  She  believes  that  all  civil  wars  are  unholy  and  sinful, 
and  in  which  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ought  never  to  par- 
ticip-ute. 

SI.  She  believes  that  civil  governments  are  ordained  of  God 
for  the  general  g<K>d ;  that  Chri»tians  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  in  all  things,  except  what  ia  manifestly  unsrriptu- 
ral ;  and  that  appeals  to  the  law,  out  of  the  Church,  for  justicu 
and  the  adjnstment  of  civil  rights,  are  not  inron><istent  with 
the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 

2*^.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  life, 
and  that  Christ  will  save  those  only  who  obey  him. 

23.  She  believes  in  the  visibility,  unity,  sanctity,  universal- 
ity, and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  God. 

34.  She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and  rdgn  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

25.  She  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  **  both  of 
the  Just  and  the  ux^nst  :*'  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Just 
will  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust. 

26.  She  believes  in  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth. 

27.  She  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  in  a  uni- 
versal and  eternal  Judgment ;  and  in  future  and  everlasting 
rewards  and  punishments. 

III.  Church  Government, — '*  In  church  goyemment 
this  body  b  independent  and  congre;^tional ;  yet  the 
members  of  all  churches,  when  duly  organized,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  superviaion  of  a  Church  Council,  composed 
of  the  preachers  in  charge  and  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons of  each  church,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
members.  In  addition  to  the  councils  of  each  local 
church,  they  have  a  confederation  of  churches  called 
an  'Eldership, 'consisting  of  allths  pastors  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  ruling  elders  as 
delegates.  She  has,  in  addition  to  her  local  churches 
or  stations,  larger  fields  of  operation,  called  circuits. 
Hence  her  ministers  are  some  of  them  stationed,  and 
others  travel  on  circuits,  and  others  are  missionaries 
at  Urge."  The  elderships  meet  annually.  The  Gen- 
eral Eldership,  which  consists  of  delegates  from  Annu- 
al Elderships,  is  hsld  every  three  years.  The  General 
Eldership  owns  and  controls  all  the  common  property 
of  the  Church.  No  minister  can  be  dele.'ated  to  it 
who  has  not  held  a  preacher's  appointment  for  five 
years  previous  (Gorrie,  cited  below). 

IV.  Statistics. — ^The  Church  has  a  domestic  and  for- 
eign miasionary  society  and  a  printing  establishment, 
all  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Genera]  Elder- 
ship. A  weekly  paper,  the  Church  A  dvocate  (in  1867, 
32d  volume),  and  a  Sunday-school  paper,  called  the 
Gem  (established  in  1867),  are  puhlished  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  denomination  in  1889  had  11  elderships, 
about  475  churches.  450  ministers,  and  29.683  mem- 
bera,.  See  Gorrie,  Churches  and  Sects;  Winebrennor, 
History  of  Jieligiotu  Denominations  ;  A  merican  Baptist 


Ah/umac;  Annual  American  Cudopadia  for  1866,  p. 
112. 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  THE  LAT- 
TER-DAYS  SAINTS.     See  Mormons. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  ilESSIAH,  a  religions  sect 
established  in  1868,  in  Maine,  by  a  person  named 
Adams,  who  previously  had  been  a  Mormon  elder. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  claimed  to  have  visions  and 
special  inspirations.  Among  tho  peculiar  points  of 
the  new  faith  were,  that  its  members  are  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  that,  ''as  tho  curse  was  now  taken 
off  from  Palestine,"  the  time  had  come  for  the  lost 
ten  tribes  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They 
anticipated  the  re-establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  tho 
throne  of  David  in  greater  than  Solomon's  splendor. 
In  expectation  of  tho  near  advent  of  the  Messiah,  156 
members  of  the  sect  from  the  State  of  Maine  went  in 
1866  to  Palestine,  and  estal.lii!»hed  a  colony  at  JafiTa, 
the  sea-port  of  Jerusalem,  with  one  prc8id(>nt  (Adams) 
and  two  bishops  as  its  leaders.  Thn;u^h  tho  efforts 
of  the  American  and  English  consuls  in  Jerusalem, 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  on  tho  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish pacha  and  the  people  of  Jaffa.  Land  had  been  se- 
cured for  them  before  their  arrival,  through  the  Amer- 
ican vice-consul  at  Jaffa.  The  colonists  built  quite,  a 
number  of  houses  and  a  three-story  hotel,  having 
brought  the  lumber  all  the  way  from  Maine.  Com- 
plaints made  by  the  colonists  of  the  hardships  they 
were  forced  to  endure  induced  the  government  of  tho 
United  States  to  send,  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  an 
a^-ent  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidwell,  of  New  York)  to  Jaffa,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  affairs 
and  prospects  of  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1867,  a  considerable  number  of  the  colonists  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  the  rule  of 
president  Adams,  and  returned  home.  The  remainder 
have  gradually  dispersed. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Churoh 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scotland; 
Scotland,  Free  Church  of. 

CHURCH  POLITY.  See  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity. 

CHURCH,  PRESBYTERIAN.  See  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

CHURCH,  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED.  See  Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN.  See 
Presbyterian  (Reformed)  Church. 

CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE  {Patrimomum  Petri), 
the  territory  governed  by  the  Pope  as  secular  prince. 

I.  History. — The  Church  of  Rome,  which  became  at 
an  early  date  one  of  the  chief  Christian  churches  of 
the  world,  received  in  321,  by  a  special  edict  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  right  to  accept  legacies. 
The  story,  however,  that  Constantine  presented  bif hop 
Sylvester  and  the  Roman  Church  with  the  city  of 
Rome  and  other  territories  is  an  invention,  and  the 
pretended  document  of  donation  is  a  lute  forgery,  taken 
from  the  so-called  Constitutum  Sy'vestri,  which  was 
compiled  from  the  Gesta  beati  Syheitri  (see  Munch 
[Rom.  Cath,],  Ufher  die  erdichteie  iSrhenhmff  Constan- 
tin  des  Grossen,  Freiburg,  1824 ;  Biener,  de  donatione  a 
Cutistnntino  Af,  imperaiore  in  Syhestrum  pontificem  col- 
lata,  in  his  work  de  coUrctionihtu  canonum  ecdesia 
Gr<BC€By  Berlin,  1827).  Under  the  later  emperors,  a 
large  amount  of  property  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing many  landed  estates  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
France,  was  presented  to  the  Roman  Church;  and, 
moreover,  the  emperors  conferred  upon  the  bishops  of 
Rome  many  lucrative  privileges,  as  Gratian  upon  Da- 
masus  in  378,  Valentinian  upon  Leo  the  Great  in  445, 
etc.  The  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  which  the  popes 
claimed  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  which  were  grad- 
ually conceded  by  the  emperors  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  bishops,  greatly  enlarged  the  secular  power  and 
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wealth  of  the  popes.  Under  Gregory  I  the  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  was  very 
extensive,  especially  in  Sicily  and  Gaul.  But  until 
the  eighth  century  the  Roman  bishops  held  all  this 
landed  propert}'  subject  to  the  sovereign  authority  uf 
the  emperors.  The  first  independent  possession  of  the 
l)opes  was  the  town  of  Sutri,  which  Gregory  IJ,  in  72^, 
obtained  from  the  Longobardian  king  Luitprand,  who 
liad  wrested  it,  with  other  territories,  from  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Ro- 
man See  and  Luitprand  ceased  under  Gregory  III  (781- 
741),  and  most  of  the  papal  terrritory  w^s  reoccupied 
by  the  Longobardians.  The  pope  invoked  the  interces- 
sion of  Charles  Martel,  in  consequence  of  which  Luit- 
prand, in  742,  restored  to  Pope  Zachary  not  only  the 
former  property  of  the  Roman  bishops,  but  also  the 
four  Byzantine  towns  of  Amelia,  Orta,  Bcmarzo,  and 
Bieda.  The  pope  even  succeeded  in  disposing  the  king 
amicably  toward  the  exarch,  in  reward  for  which  he 
received  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  two  villas.  King 
Aistulph  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  and  annex- 
ing all  Italy,  and  thus  forced  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
757)  to  invoke  again  the  aid  of  the  Franks.  Pepin, 
who  owed  his  crown  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
pope,  twice  (754  and  755)  undertook  a  campaign  into 
Italy,  declined  the  demand  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
to  restore  to  him  bis  former  Italian  possessions,  gave 
to  the  pope,  in  addition  to  his  former  possessions,  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolls  (the  Ave  cities  of  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  Sini/aglia,  and  Ancona),  and  assumed 
himself  the  title  of  patricius  (patron)  of  Rome.  The 
original  document  of  donation  is  no  longer  extant. 
The  Longobardian  king  Desiderius  found  means  to  put 
cff  the  complete  execution  of  tho  stipulations  made  by 
Pepin,  and  ultimately  new  hostilities  broke  out,  which 
induced  Adrian  I  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Charlemagne, 
who  in  744  put  an  end  to  the  Longobardian  kingdom, 
and  enlarged  the  donations  of  his  fathers.  As  the 
original  deeds  of  these  donations  are  lost,  their  extent 
can  no  longer  bo  fixed  with  entire  accuracy.  Iho  ex- 
tant document  in  which  Louis  le  Debonnaire  sanc- 
tions the  donations  of  Charlemagne  is  a  forger}'.  In 
consequence  of  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  em- 
peror by  Leo  I  i  i,  in  800,  the  connection  of  the  pope 
with  the  Eastern  empire  entirely  ceased,  and  the  pa- 
pal documents  were  henceforth  dated  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  king 
of  the  Franks,  as  Roman  emperor,  had  thus  become 
the  real  sovereign  of  Rome,  who  had  to  sanction  the 
election  of  a  pope.  The  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
rapidly  increased  nnder  tho  weak  Carlovingi.iUS,  after 
whose  extinction  (8^8)  the  imperial  dignity  wa:*,  until 
923,  conferred  upon  Italian  grandees,  and  subsequently 
was  for  some  time  discontinued  altogether.  When 
Otto  I,  in  952,  reassumed  the  di^^nity  of  Roman  em- 
peror, he  at  once  confirmed  the  papal  possessions  (the 
original  document  is  lost,  but  a  copy  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  the  eleventh  century  is  extant).  A  document 
containing  a  donation  from  Otto  III  to  Sylvester  II  is 
a  forgery,  and  there  are  no  other  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  that  pretended  donation.  In  1052  the  Roman 
See  obtained  feudal  right  over  Benevento.  The  count- 
ess Matilda  of  Tuscany  promised  to  the  pope  to  be- 
queath to  him  her  extensive  territory ;  but  on  her  death 
the  property  became  the  subject  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted dispute,  and  the  claims  of  the  popes  were  not 
recognised  until  1201,  by  Otto  IV.  In  the  agreement 
between  Otto  and  the  pope  the  following  territory'  was 
designated  as  papal  possessions :  the  country  from  the 
defiles  of  Ceperano  (on  the  frontier  of  Naples),  as  far 
as  the  fort  of  Radicofano  (on  the  Tuscan  frontier),  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis  (see  aliovc),  the 
Marches,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  possessions  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  the  county  of  Brittenorium,  with 
other  adjacent  lands  expressh'  mentioned  in  the  doc- 
uments of  the  emperors  from  the  times  of  Louis  (mhich 
latter  clauses  recognised  the  contents  of  a  number  of 


spurious  documents).  Otto  IV  also  promiaed  tc  de- 
fend the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Thus  the  States  of  the  Church  were  firmly  established, 
and  as,  since  1U59,  the  election  of  the  pope  had  been 
independent  of  the  emperor,  the  high  political  position 
of  the  popes  .in  the  Christian  world  was  confirmed. 

During  the  following  centuries  the  popes  were  more 
intent  upon  preserving  than  upon  enlarging  their  pos- 
sessions. In  1278,  Philip  III  presented  to  Gregoiy  X 
the  county  of  Venaissin,  and  in  1848  Clement  VI 
purchased  Avignon  fh>m  Joanna,  queen  of  Sicily  and 
countess  of  Provence.  During  the  residence  of  the 
popcb  at  Avignon,  and  during  the  schism,  the  popes 
had  to  concede  extensive  privileges  to  various  cities. 
Other  ports  were  given  as  fiefs  to  Italian  princes  r  thus, 
in  1443,  Alphonso  I  of  Naples  was  made  papal  vicar 
of  Benevento  and  Terracina;  but  Nicholas  V  (1447- 
1455),  Pius  II  (1'I5»-1464),  and  Sixtus  IV  (1471-14W) 
reconsolidated  the  papal  possessions.  Julius  II  (15(8 
-1512)  reconquered  from  the  Venetians  all  the  places 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  even 
added  to  his  territory*  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio, 
thus  giving  to  the  States  of  the  Church  the  most  ex- 
tensive frontier  they  have  ever  had.  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza were  scon  lost  again,  but  in  their  place  Camerino 
and  Nepi  were  obtained.  Reggio  had  to  be  atandoned 
in  1523,  and  Modena  in  1527 ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
a  number  of  republican  communities  were  fully  sub- 
jected, as  Ancona  in  1532,  Perugia  in  1540,  and  the 
feudal  relations  of  others,  as  Ferrara  (1598),  Urbino 
(1686),  and  the  duchy  of  Castro  (the  dispute  concerning 
which  lasted  until  1785),  were  abolished.  About  fifty 
years  later  tho  States  of  the  Church  entered  into  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  decline.  In  1783  the  government  of  Na- 
ples declared  the  feudal  relation  in  which  that  kingdom 
had  F'tood  to  Rome  as  terminated.  In  1792  Avignon 
and  Venaissin  were  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1796 
onother  considerable  tract  of  territory  was  lost.  At 
the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Feb.  19,  1797,  Pius  VI  bad  to 
cede  all  the  papal  possessitns  situate  in  France,  and  to 
agree  that  the  districts  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ro- 
magna  should  be  incorporated  with  the  new  Transf  o- 
dan  Republic.  On  the  15th  of  Februar}'  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  papal  govern- 
ment was  declared  aboli(>hed,  and  the  pope  himself 
was  carried  into  captivity.  1  he  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  restored  to  the  pope  the  Marches,  with  Cameri- 
no, tho  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  principality  of 
Ponte-Cor>'o,  the  legations  of  Ravenna,  Bolo^'na,  and 
Ferrara ;  and  gave  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  right 
of  garrisoning  Ferrara  and  Commaccbio.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  al)out  the  papal  claims 
to  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  on  which  account  the  prpe 
protested  against  the  portion  of  the  treaty  relating  to 
the  States  of  the  Church. 

Certain  acts  of  Leo  XII  (1824)  created  general  in- 
dignation among  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  territoiy. 
In  Februar}',  1831,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bolog- 
na,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  province, 
and  from  there  through  the  larger  portion  of  tbe  States 
of  the  Church.  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  on  the  26th  of  February  an  assembly  of 
deputies  declared  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes.  The  intervention  of  Ausrtia  put,  how- 
ever, an  end  to  the  insurrection.  The  representatives 
of  the  great  powere  found  the  civil  administration  so 
nnsatisfactor}'  that  they  urgently  recommended  the 
introduction  of  reforms.  As  these  were  not  granted,  a 
new  insurrection  occurred,  which  caused  another  inter* 
vention  of  Austria,  and  the  occupation  of  Bologna  by 
Austrian  troops.  This  was  at  once  followed  b^^  an  oc- 
cupation of  Ancona  by  France,  which  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  pope  under  the  sole  patronage  of  Anstria. 
Both  occupations  lasted  until  1838.  Gregory  XVI 
(1831  18^6)  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies,  in  order 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  it  led  to  no  reforms 
of  any  account.    The  discontent  of  the  people  conUo- 
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«ed,  and  showed  itself  in  repeated  revolationaiy  out-  ber,  1864,  France  concluded  with  the  govemnient  of 
breaks.  Pius  IX  (elected  June  16, 1846)  began  to  intro-  Italy  a  convention,  by  which  France  promised  to  with- 
dace  important  changes  into  the  palilic  administration  draw  its  army  of  occu|}ation  from  Rome  within  two 
(mom  pnjprio  of  2d  and  14th  of  Octot>er,  1847,  funda-  years,  while  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  not  t  > 
mental  statute  of  14th  of  March,  1848,  etc.),  and  thus  attacic  the  papul  territory,  and  even  to  protect  it 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  political  movement  which  he  against  any  forei.;n  attaclcs,  to  assume  a  proportions! 
soon  found  himself  unable  to  contEol.  He  had  to  part  of  the  ptapal  debt,  and  not  to  oppose  the  organiza- 
grant,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1848,  a  {institutional  tion  of  a  papal  army,  provided  the  latter  should  not 
form  of  government,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  threaten  the  safety  of  Italy.  In  acconlance  with  the 
appointment  of  a  liberal  minUtry  (Mamiani)  and  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  the  city  of  Rome  and  tho 
convocation  of  a  (Constituent  Assembly.  An  attempt  papal  territory  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  in 
to  curb  the  liberal  movement  by  the  appointment  of  a  December,  1866.  The  pope  has,  up  to  this  time,  per- 
conservative  ministry  (Count  Rossi)  failed,  and  the  sistently  declined  all  proposals  to  abandon  his  claims 
pope  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  to  the  provinces  which  have  been  incorporated  with  tho 
democratic  ministry.  On  the  25th  of  November  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  still  more  to  renounce  the  tem- 
pope  fled  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and  took  up  his  resi-  ,  poral  power  altogether.  See  Temporal  Power. 
dence  at  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  conse-  I  II.  Eceleskutic  tl  Statistics.  — The  Papal  States  had 
qoence  of  this  movement  a  provisional  government  was  in  186B  an  area  of  17,494  square  miles,  and,  according 
establbhed  at  Rome,  which  declared  the  temporal  to  the  census,  a  population  of  8,1*24,668  souls,  among 
power  abolished,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  (Febru*  whom  were  9287  Israelites  and  263  Protestants,  while 
ary,  1849).  This  led  to  a  new  intervention  of  Austria  '  the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics.  They  hud  nine  arch- 
(after  the  defeat  of  Sardinia)  in  the  lei^ations,  and  to  bishoprics,  viz.,  Rome  (whose  metropolite  is  the  popo 
the  landing  in  the  Papal  States  of  a  French  army,  himself,  represented  through  a  cardinal  vicar).  Bene- 
under  Oudinot,  in  April,  1849.  The  city  of  Rome  sur-  vento,  Fermo,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Urbino,  Bologna, 
rendered  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  papal  rule  was  restored,  Camerino,  Spoleto — the  last  three  without  suflVagans. 
and  all  the  reforms  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  ,  The  number  of  bishoprics  was  seventy-nine,  of  which, 
Pios  were  abolished.  The  political  and  financial  con-  ,  however,  many  had  been  permanently  united,  so  that 
dition  of  the  States  of  the  Church  after  the  restoration  ,  the  actual  number  of  bishops  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
of  the  pope  was  moat  deplorable,  and  the  p3ople  con-  ,  eight.  All  the  eight  archbishoprics  and  most  of  tho 
tinned  to  he  dissatisfied  with  the  papal  rule.  When,  '<  bishoprics  lie  in  tho  provinces  which  in  1859  were  an- 
in  1869,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Magenta,  the  nexed  to  Sardinia.  The  States  of  the  Church,  thus 
Austrians  had  to  withdraw  their  troops  fhim  Central  '  reduced,  had  in  1867  al>out  700,000  inhabitants.  The 
Italy,  Bologna  and  the  neighboring  legations  (the  Ro-  '  city  of  Rome  had,  in  1866,  210,701  inhabitants,  among 
magna)  at  once  shook  off  the  papal  rule,  and,  together  '  whom  were  4567  Israelites  and  429  Protestants.  Con- 
inth  Parma  and  Modena,  organized  them,  under  the  !  vents  are  ver^'  numerous.  There  were,  in  1845, 1824 
name  of  Emilia,  into  a  provisional  state  under  the  die-  ,  convents  of  monks  and  612  of  nuns.  The  secular 
titorship  of  Farini.  After  the  treaty  of  Zurich  (Nov.  |  clergy  were  estimated  at  85,000,  monks  10,000,  nuns 
10, 1859),  Auatria  and  France  proposed  the  convocation  ,  8000.  The  former  belong  to  50,  Uio  ktter  to  21  diflfer- 
of  a  congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Italian  afl^airs,  i  ent  orders.  The  total  number  of  clerical  persons  in 
but  the  pope  refused  to  take  part  in  it,  as  the  great  the  city  of  Rome  was  (in  1^66)  7378.  The  superiors 
powers  did  not  agree  to  guarantee  to  him  the  restora-  '  of  most  of  the  orders  reside  in  Rome.  See  Mona- 
tion  of  the  Romagna.  Victor  Emmanuel  consequently,  !  chism.  As  the  seat  of  the  central  government  of  tho 
by  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  March,  1860,  after  a  popular  .  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  States  of  the  Church 
Tote  had  declared  in  favor  of  annexation,  incorporated  (more  particularly  Rome)  have  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
the  Romagna  with  the  kingdopi  of  Italy.  The  papal '  tical  offices  and  hoards,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate 
government  now  tried  to  organize  a  powerful  army,  |  articles.  See  Pope;  Cariuxai.;  Cokqreoation ; 
chiefly  of  foreign  volunteers,  under  the  French  general  [  Curia  Rom  an  a.  See  llRrzoif,  Real-Encyklap.  vii,  676 
Lamonciere.  When,  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  sq.;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-fAjUxm,  vi,  175;  Su- 
Garibaldi,  a  part  of  the  old  Neapolitan  army  had  been  genheim  (Protest.),  Geschichte  dtr  Kntstehung  und  Aus- 
united  with  the  papal  troops,  the  Italian  government  bildtmg  d-s  Kirrhemttartts  (Ix>ipztg,  1854);  ScharpfF 
denuinded  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  volunteers  as  (Roman  Catholic),  Entdehtmg  dts  Kirchensfaats  (1854 ; 
menacing  the  unity  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  papal  gov-  trans! .  Baltimore,  18(10) ;  Dollin^'-er  (Rom.  Cath.),  The 
emment  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  king  Churdk  and  Churches  (Munich,  1861 ;  transl.  1863) ; 
marched  troops  into  the  papal  territory*,  defeated  the  Brockhaus,  Conversalions-Lexihonj  viii  (11th  edition, 
papal  troops  at  CastelHdardo  on  the  18th  of  Septem-  ,  1866),  823  sq.     See  Italy. 

ber,  and  captured  the  remainder  at  Ancona.     Umbria  I      CHURCH,   UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN.       See 
and  the  Marehes  now  declared  at  once  in  favor  of  an-  ]  Presbytkriaw  (United)  Church. 


nexation,  and,  a  popular  vote  having  l)e?n  taken,  were 
incorporated  with  Italy  by  decree  of  the  17  th  of  De- 
cember.   As,  after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  Rome  became  the 


CHURCH-WARDENS,  officers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  business  is  to  look  to  the  church, 
chureh-yard,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 


refnii^  of  the  expelled  king  of  Naples,  and  the  centre  |  ioners;  to  levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as  do 
of  all  plots  against  Italian  unity,  the  Italian  Party  of  !  not  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  persons  or- 
Action  loudly  demanded  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  in  '  derly  in  church  time,  etc.  By  Canon  89,  church-war- 
March,  1861,  even  the  Italian  Parliament  declared  the  '  dens  or  questmen  in  every  parish  are  required  to  be 
city  of  Rome  the  natoral  and  indispensable  capital  of  |  chosen  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  the 
the  kingdom.  Attempts  made  by  the  Italian  prime  !  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree 
miniater  Cavour  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  consent  to  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  minister  shall  choose  one 
a  separation  between  his  temporal  and  eccbsiastical  and  the  parishioners  another,  and  without  such  a  joint 
power  £iiled;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  prop.  <  or  several  choice  none  shall  ttkc  upon  them  to  be 
oaition  of  Loots  Napoleon  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia-  '  church-wardens.  But  if  the  parish  is  entitled  by  cus- 
tion  between  the  Italian  and  the  Roman  governments  tom  to  choose  both  church- wardens,  then  the  paraon  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  extent  of  the  papal  territo- 1  restrained  of  his  right  under  this  canon.  The  duties 
ry.  In  1862,  Gariluildi  made  an  attempt,  at  the  head  of  En;;lish  church-wardens  are  Inid  down  in  Prideaux, 
of  an  army  of  volunteers,  to  conquer  Rome,  and  deliver  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Church-wardens  (10th 
Italy  both  flrom  the  rule  of  tho  pope  and  that  of  the  "  ed.  I^nd.  1835,  12mo).  In  the  Pwtestant  Episcopal 
French,  but  this  movement  was  promptly  suppressed  '  Church  in  America,  their  duties  in  general  are  to  pro- 
by  the  Italian  government.     On  the  15t*h  of  Septem- !  tect  tho  church  building,  to  sec  that  worship  is  dult' 
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provided  for  and  performed,  and  to  represent  the  body 
of  the  parish  when  occasion  may  require.  They  are 
chosen,  with  the  vestrymen,  *^  annually  in  Easter- 
week,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  various  dioceses." 
Iheir  duties  are  enjoined  by  diocesun,  not  by  general 
canons.  —  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Staunton, 
EccleJtinstical  Dictumary^  s.  v. 

CHUKCIl-YARD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a 
churchy  set  apart  for  the  iutemient  of  the  dead.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries  of  our  sera  the  Christians 
followed  the  law  of  pagan  Rome,  according  to  which 
bvery  one  could  select  his  bur}'ing-place  outride  of 
the  towns.  The  Christians  gonenJly  prcf<!rred  to  be 
buried  near  the  graves  of  the  mjrtyrs,  and  thus  they 
early  obtained  common  bur}'ing,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
sleeping-places  (camettrui^  dormitoria\  which  were 
sometimes  above  ths  ground  {areti\  and  sometimes  in 
subterranean  caves.  See  Catacombs.  When  the  |5er- 
secution  of  Christianity  ceased,  and  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  were  transferred  to  the  churches  within  the 
towns,  the  places  around  the  churches,  or  the  vestibules 
of  the  churches,  were  commonly  pelected  for  burying 
the  dead ;  for  a  burial  in  the  church  itself  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  only  granted  as  a  special  distinction  to 
bishops,  princes,  and  other  persons  of  high  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  political  {wsition.  Thus  gradually  the  church- 
yards became  an  established  institution  in  connection 
with  the  church.  In  large  cities  ever}'  particular 
church  had  its  church-yard,  and  not  until  the  14th 
century  are  the  church-3'ards  to  be  found  without  the 
town.  Gradually  it  became  general  to  close  the 
church-yards  in  the  town.«,  and  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  towns,  until  ultimatel}-  the  governments  of  most 
of  the  states  enforced  this  rule  from  sanitary  reasons. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  church-yards  are  consecra- 
ted with  great  solemnity.  If  a  church-yard  which  has 
been  thus  consecrated  shall  afterwards  be  polluted  by 
any  indecent  action^  or  profaned  by  the  burial  of  an 
infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbaptized 
person,  it  must  be  reconciled;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
reconciliation  is  performed  with  tlio  same  solemnity  as 
that  of  the  consecration!  (Buck).     See  Comsecra- 

TIOS. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  church-yards  were  set  apart  by  praying  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  England  and  Sweden  a 
formal  consecration  is  still  in  use. 

In  England  the  church-yard  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson ;  but  it  is  the  common  burial-place  of  the  dead, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be  fenced  at  the  charge  of 
the  parishioners,  unless  there  is  a  custom  to  the  con- 
trary, or  for  a  particular  person  to  do  it,  in  respect  of 
his  lands  adjoining  to  the  church-yards ;  and  that  must 
be  tried  at  common  law  (Hook).  See  Burial  ;  Cem- 
etery. 

The  control  of  the  church-yards  has  given  rise  to 
many  conflicts  between  Church  and  State.  The  Church 
of  Rome  forbids  the  burial  of  heretics,  suicides,  ex- 
communicated persons,  and  unbaptized  children  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery ;  while  the  state  govern- 
ments, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  regarding 
the  cemetery  as  public  and  not  ecclesiastical  property, 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  compel  the  bur^nng 
of  all  dead  without  distinction  in  the  same  cemetery. 
In  the  United  States  the  government  does  not  med- 
dle with  the  places  and  modes  of  burial,  and  religious 
IxMlies,  as  well  as  single  congregations  and  individu- 
als, can  make  any  provisions  they  please  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  201 ; 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  vii,  706. 

CHURCH-YEAR.  Neither  the  New  Testament  nor 
the  Church  literature  of  the  lirht  three  centuries  con- 
tain any  intimation  that  the  Christians  of  that  time 
viewed  the  year  from  any  other  stand-point  than  that 
of  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor  or  other  princes. 
See  Calendar;  Chronology,  Christian.  The  first 
impulse  to  the  idea  of  a  church  year  distinct  from  the 


civil  year  was  given  by  the  establishment  of  anniver- 
saries  of  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.     The 
most  ancient  of  these  anniversaries  were  those  of  his 
death  and  resurrection  [see  Easter]  ;  gradually  were 
added  to  them  those  of  his  birth  [see  Christmas],  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [see  Pentecost], 
of  the  circumcision  [see  Epiphany],  of  the  ascension 
[see  Ascension  Day].     Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pen- 
tecost came  each  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  cycle, 
the  three  cycles  together  embracing  a  commemoration 
of  ever}*^  thing  memorable  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer. 
When  the  wor<;hip  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the 
saints  was  developed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  num- 
ber of  festivals  commemorating  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  death-days  of  the  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  saints,  were  added  to  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar.     This  combination  suguested  to  the  writers 
of  the  Church  the  idea  that  the  church-year  is  to  cel- 
ebrate, within  the  compass  of  a  civil  year,  the  com- 
memoration of  all  the  memorable  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Church,  from  the  birth  of,  or,  rather,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  the  last 
saint.    The  habit  of  beginning  this  year  with  the  firrt 
Sunday  of  Advent  is  first  found  among  the  Nestorians, 
and  was  only  gradually  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.     There  are,  in  all,  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  proper  celebration 
of  Christmas  (25th  of  December).     Christmas,  like 
Epiphany,   Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost,  were 
each  followed  by  an  "octave**  (commemorative  ser- 
vices referring  to  the  great  festival  during  eight  days, 
the  chief  festival  itself  being  counted  in),  the  Sunday 
immediately  following  the  festival  being  denominated 
the  Sunday  *^  within  the  octave."     The  Sundays  fol- 
lowing the  *'  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  Epiphany" 
were  called  the  **  second,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Epiph- 
any," until  the  Sunday  Septuagesiroa  began  the  Eas- 
ter cycle.     It  was  followed  by  the  Sundays  Sexa- 
gesima,  Quinquagesima,  four  Sundays  of  Lent,  Palm 
Sunday,  and  Easter  Sunday;  Sundby  within  the  oc- 
tave of  Easter  ('*  Low  Sunday"),  second,  third,  etc., 
Sundays  after  Easter,  until  the  Sunday  within  the 
octave  of  Ascension  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
the  Easter  and  the  Pentecost  C3*cles.     Whitsunday 
(Pentecost)  opens  the  Pentecost  cycle ;  and  the  follow- 
ing Sunda3's  are  called  the  first  (festival  of  the  "  moFt 
Holy  Trinity"),  second,  etc.,  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
They  run  on  until  the  close  of  the  church-year,  when 
the  recurrence  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  opens  the 
new  year.     The  last  festival  which  Rome  added  to  her 
church-year  was  that  of  Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.X  to  be  &n 
annual  celebration  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.     According  to  the  importance  attributed  to  the 
several  festivals,  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  the  dis- 
tinction of  "simple,"  "semi-double,"  and  "double" 
festivals  ;    the   latter   being   again    subdivided   into 
''double  second  class"  and  "double  first  class"  (the 
highest  festivals).     The  Church  books,  as  Missal  and 
Breviary,  have  special  services  for  each  particular  fes- 
tival, and  for  each  class  of  festivals.     See  Breviary 
and  Missal.     Roman  Catholic  writers  have  often 
dwelt  on  a  mysterious  correspondence  between  the 
seasons  of  the  church-year  and  those  of  the  natural 
year  (Chri.«tmas,  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  loft 
world  in  winter,  when  nature  appears  to  be  dead; 
Easter,  in  spring,  when  nature  seems  to  revive ;  Pen- 
tecost, in  summer,  when  every  thing  is  in  highest 
bloom),  entirely  forgetting  that  this  correspondence 
holds  good  only  of  the  northern  hemi.«phere.     Other 
writers  have  more  reasonably  traced  in  this  corre- 
spondence an  influence  of  pagan  festivals,  in  which 
this  kind  of  correspondence  can  be  traced  to  a  very 
large  extent,  upon  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  luit  although  in  some  instances  the 
influence  is  undeniable,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it 
extended.    The  chief  features  of  the  church-year  were 
fully  developed  ^hen  the  separation  between  the  Latin 
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and  Greek  churches  took  place,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
bat  little  difference  in  the  church-year  of  the  two 
churches.  The  Greeks  begin  their  year  on  the  let  of 
September,  and  have,  of  courne,  none  of  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Church  who  either  lived  or  were  canonized 
after  the  separation,  while  the  Latins  do  not  recognise 
the  few  saints  which  the  Greek  Church  has  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  ancient  saints. 

Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church  retained,  on  the 
whole,  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  charch>year. 
They  rejected  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  and  the  days 
of  the  saint»,but  retained  most  of  the  festivals  of  Mary 
as  being  liased  upon  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  the 
angels.     In  the  conflict  between  IHgh-Church  and 
Low>Church  Lutherans  in  the  19th  century,  the  for- 
mer party  strongly  insisted  upon  retainini;  every  thing 
to  which  Luther  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  had  not  objected,  and  some  leading  men  of  the 
school  even  showed  a  disposition  to  strain  ever}'  thing 
in  common  between  the  early  Lutheran  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  as  far  as  their  membership  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  would  possibly  admit.    This  ten- 
dency shows  itself  also  with  regard  to  Church  festi- 
vals and  the  idea  of  a  church-year.     The  Reformed 
churches  desired  to  return  to  the  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship as  it  existed  in  the  primitive  service,  and  there* 
fiire  showed  a  tendency  to  reject  the  whole  idea  of  a 
church-year.     In  Geneva,  at  the  time  of  Calvin,  only 
the  Sunday  was  celebrated,  and  the  same  habit  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzer- 
land. In  Germany  the  opposition  of  the  Reformed  to  the 
church-year  was  not  so  thorough.     In  modem  times 
the  celebration  of  Good  Friday  has  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  Reformed  churches  (in  Geneva  since 
1820).      In  the  Church  of  England,  the  High-Church 
party  retained  much  more  of  the  Latin  church-year 
than  was  done  by  the  Lutherans ;  and  in  modern  times 
effort«(  have  even  been  made  to  conform  the  Anglican 
church-year  in  almost  every  particular  to  that  of  the 
Church' of  Rome.     The  Dissenting  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  churclies  of  the  United  States 
have  generally  rejected  the  idea  of  a  church-year,  with 
iti  sjstera  of  peculiar  festivals.     Easter  and  Gnod  Fri- 
day, however,  are  celebrated  by  church  services  in 
many  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  and  Meth- 
odi5t  churches,  and  some  others ;  and  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  the  idea  of  a  church-3'ear,  as  it  was 
developed  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
found  many  defenders.     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopa- 
die,  vii,  643  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lerikon,  vi, 
161  sq.      The  most  important  Roman  Catholic  worlcs 
on  the  church-year  are  Gretser,  De  Festis  Chri^ano- 
rvm;  Benedict  XIV,  De  Festis;  Staudenmaier,  Geist 
deM  Christfnthums  f  Nickel,  Die  hist,  Zeiten;  Binterim, 
Denktrurdigkeiten,     Protestant  works:    Strauss,  Das 
€V€mffei.  Kirckenjakr  (Berlin,  1850);    Bobertag,  Da§ 
evoHffel.  Kirckenjakr  (Breslan,  1853). 

Charcb,  John  Hubbard,  D.D.,  a  Congregation- 
al minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  March  17, 
1772.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1797,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31, 1798.  He 
died  in  Jane,  1840.  Dr.  Church  was  trustee  of  Dart- 
month  College,  President  of  N.  H.  Bible  Society,  and 
filled  several  other  honoralile  stations.  He  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii, 
445. 

Church,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  1707,  and  educated  at  Braze- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  In  1740  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Iiatt«T»ea,  and  afterwards  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
died  in  1756.  Among  his  publications  are,  EsMoy  on 
the  DemTtdacg  ofX.  T.  (Lond.  1737,  8vo) ;  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  RegenercUion  (Lond.  1730, 
8vo) ;  Vindicctiion  of  the  miraculous  Powers  of  the 
Church  m  the  first  three  Centuries  (answer  to  Middleton 


[Lond.  1750,  8vo]).  He  wrote  also  several  tracts 
against  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  notices  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Wesley's  Journals  {Works,  v,  266 , 
vi,  145). 

Churching  OF  WOMEN,*aform  of  public  thanks- 
g'ving  for  women  after  child-birth^  used  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  *Mt  is  in  all 
probability  of  Jewish  origin,  and  derived  from  the  rite 
of  purification  enjoined  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Levit- 
icus. The  rubric  [of  the  English  Church]  commands 
that  the  office  be  used  only  in  the  church.  Church- 
ing in  private  houses  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
name  of  the  office,  and  with  the  devotions  prescribed 
by  the  office."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  allows, 
in  exceptional  cases,  churching  in  private  houses,  and 
the  churching  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. — 
Edefa,  Churchman's  Dictionary ^  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
man  Prayer^  p.  4*27 ;  Brownell,  Comm.  on  Prayer-book, 
p.  490 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchtn^Ltxikun,  i,  552  (s.  v. 
Aus8egnung\ 

Churl  C^b-^S,  k'day',  Isa.  xxxii,  5;  or  "^^S,  kelay, 
ver.  7),  a  deceiver  (as  it  should  have  been  rendered) ; 
while  CHURLISH  is  the  proper  rendering  (of  ncp, 
kasheh'f  rough,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered)  for  a 
coarse,  ill-natured  fellow  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3 ;  compare  2 
Mace,  xiv,  20 ;  Ecclus.  xviii,  18 ;  xlii,  14),  like  Nabal 
(q.  v.). 

Churning  (V'^p,  mits,  squeezing)  signifies  the  act 
of  pressing  (Prov.  xxx,  33),  being  the  same  word  ren- 
dered **  wringing"  and  **  forcing"  in  the  same  verse, 
and  agrees  with  the  Eastern  mode  of  making  butter 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  i,  893).     See  Botteb. 

Churton,  Ralph,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  near  Bickley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  8, 
1754.  He  was  educated  at  Malpas  Grammar-school, 
and  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered in  1772,  and  became  fellow  in  1778.  In  1785  he 
delivered  the  Bampton  lecture  On  the-  Prophecies  re- 
spect ng  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Oxf.  1785, 8vo). 
In  1792  he  became  rector  of  Middleton  Cheney ;  in  1805 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  St.  David^s.  For  forty 
years  he  labored  diligently  and  faithfully  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  was  engaged  also  in  frequent  and  useful 
literarj'  lal)ors.  He  died  March  23,  1k31.  Besides  the 
Bampton  lecture,  he  pniilished  Memoir  of  Ardideiicon 
Tovmson  (1778, 1828. 1880) ;  Lives  of  Buhop  Smith  and 
Sir  Richard  SuUon  (1800,  8vo);  Life  of  Dean  Nowell 
(1809,  8vo)  ;  and  numerous  detached  sermons  and 
pamphlets. — Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  (Lond. 
1832),  xvi,  273. 

Chu'shan-rishatha'im  (Hcb.  Kushan'  Risha- 
atha'yim,  D^rriin  "r^S*  Sept.  XovaavQioa^aifi, 
Vulg.  Chusan-Rdsathiim),  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  (B.C.  1576- 
1567)  in  the  generation  immediately  following  Joshua 
(Judg.  iii,  8).  The  name,  if  Hebrew,  would  sij^nify 
Cutih  (comp.  Cdshax,  Hab.  iii,  7)  of  the  two  icicked- 
nesses;  but  Fiirst  (//'6.  ffandworterb.  s.  v.)  compares 
the  Arabic  signification,  chief  of  two  governments  (see 
Abulf.  Ann.  ii,  p.  100),  with  reference  to  the  twofold 
form  of  Aram-Nnharaim  (q.  v.).  Josephus  (^Ant.  v,  3, 
2)  calls  him  '' Chu*ar(hm  (\ovoaa&oz)^  king  of  tho 
As8}Tians."  The  peat  of  his  dominion  was  probably 
the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  modem 
Khabour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always 
attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform 
inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  l>e  quite  distinct 
from  Ap.syria ;  it  is  inhal)ited  by  a  people  called  Na^ 
iri,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty 
tril)es,  and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  Ass^Tian 
armief".  No  centralized  monarch v  is  found,  but  as 
none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  date  earlier 
than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chuahan,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
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tbat  a  very  different  condition  of  things  ma}-  have  ex-  Cieling.     See  Ceiltvo. 

isted  in  his  day.     In  the  weak  and  divided  state  of  ciU'cla  (KiXiri'a ;  on  the  dcrir.,  see  below),  a  mart- 

Ym?*,™.'^!?*  '*.  ^^.  '"°^  '*.r'  ^^  ^^  *  bravo  and  ^^^         .„^  j^  ^^^  south^stern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

.kilful  chief  to  build  np  rapidly  a  vast  power  which  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^    PamphvliaT  separated  on  tbo 

was  apt  to  crunible  away  almost  as  quickly.    Bunsen  ^^^^  ^^^  Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  on 

however,  calls  him  merely  »*a  Mesopotammn  satraps  ^^e  east  by  AmamTs  from  Sym ;  and  having  the  Gulf 

assuming  that  he  must  have  been  poijtenor  to  the  ^^  j^^^^  (Iskenderoon)  and  the  CUician  Sea  (Acts 

Assyrian  supremacy  itgypt  ll^  272).     Chushan-Rish-  ^^^..  ^^  \^  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  1^^     mountain  bur- 

athaim's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the  people  ^.^^  ^^  ^  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passe^ 


Assynan  empire,  about  B.C.  12,0,  would  naturaUy  re-  however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the  Sinus 
duce  the  bordenng  nauona  to  msignilicance  (see  Raw-  ,^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Amanus  for  a  rtwid,  which  af- 
linson,  Hutor.  Jictdencet,   p.  oOO).     bee  MESOwyrA-  ^^^^^^  crossed  the  Port.  Syriaj  in  the  direction  of 
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Antioch  (hence  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
Chu'Bi  (Xovffii  V.  r.  Xovc,  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  tween  Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  AcU  xv,  28, 
named  only  in  Judith  vii,  18,  as  near  Elcrebel,  and  41 ;  Gal.  i,  21).  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound  in  the 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  If  the  history  bo  at  all  vest,  low  and  shelving  in  the  east ;  the  chief  rivers- 
genuine,  this  was  doubtless  in  Central  Palestine,  but  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnns — ^were  inaccessible  to 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corropt,  and  are  not  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars  formed  at  their 
recognisable.     See  Judith.  |  mouths.     By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was  called 

Chu'za  [pron.  Ctiza']  (rather  Chuzas,  XowWc,  for  Cilicia  Projf^  (>/  i^i'wc  KiXikiVt,  Ptolemy),  or  the  letil 
Chald.  »T!in,  i.  e.  KTSinx,  poueuiun),  the  "steward"    9."*^**  (r)  7r£^lac,  Strabo) ;  and  the  western,  tjie  nwjA 

(IrriTnairnA  of  Her^  rAntinos^  whose  wife  Joanna   (''  ^P"X"«»  Strabo,  xiv,  6),  or  mowiUnnou$  (r/  Ipiivn. 
(♦irirpo^roO  o^^  «erocl  ^Antipas;,  whose  wiie  Joanna   ^^^^    ..    ^^     ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  well-watered,  and 

(q.  v.),  having  been  en  ed  m-  our  ix)rd  either  of  pos-     .        j  j  .  .       i_.  j      * •  j  *    •*   Ar 

session  bv  an  evil  anirit  or  of  a  disease  became  at-  a^«n<>«<*  >"  YanoxxB  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits  (Xen- 
session  by  an  evil  spirit  or  or  a  disease,  became  at-  ^^     2,  §  22;  Aromianus  Marcell.  xiv,  8,  §  1). 

tached  to  that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  him  „*r       u«  *  *  *    ii.«    j»  •  •  t       /v        v 

/ k  T\  a^\       u'    »  •    —  /T    1-     .:•:   q\ a  *^  The  chief  towns  in  this  division  were /«fttf  (Xenoph. 

(A.D.  27)  on  his  joumeyings  (Luke  viii,  8);  and,  to-  ,  ^^j  :  jx  „.  ^he  south-eastem  extremitr  celebrated 

gether  with  Mary  Magdalen  and  "  Mary  the  mother  f'^?-  ^  V',     ^^l  wutn-eastem  extremity,  celebrated 

.  *^  ,  .1  u     :  !.  *    *u-  -^.>li-v ^  *i,«  'or  w»©  victorv  of  Alexander  over  Danus  Codomanus 

of  James,"  having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  ,.,  ^  --„^      •-       *  r     ^-.      **.    -.  «  a 

t  S.I.  ^'      /  A  T\  aft\  r  u  •        «s    -  (B.C.  833),  and  not  far  from  the  parses  of  Amanns 

morning  of  the  resurrection  (A.D.  29),  to  bring  spices  >  ,     ..  '^    '?       x         /  tt  \  -     -n  1  u      "on 

J    .  ?        .    .  1  i.   *u    u  _:  1  L u*     ^Li  *  (ru.v    AuaviCiMtv  Xtyouivwv  UvAu/v.  Polvb.  xii,  8); 

and  ointments  to  complete  the  bunal,  brought  word  to  V,,        r.     ,,  '/         *  a     •  j  nu  j* 

the  anostlea  that  the  Lord  was  risen  fLuke  xxiv  10^  ^^*  originally  a  colony  of  Argives  and  Rhodian^ 

the  apostles  that  the  Lord  was  nscn  CLuke  xxiv,  lu;.  ^^^  birthplace  of  Menander,  the  crmic  poet  (B.C. 

These  circumstances  would  seem  to  imply  that  she  was   o-„v  *.     «*  5     1  -i        u     /-«u :         /»  A  ae^\       j 

...  . ,  *^  "^  262),  the  Stoic  philosopher  Chrysippus  (B.C.  206),  and 

at  tDis  time  a  widow.  .  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  astronomical  poem  rd 

ChjrtraeuB,  David  (properly  JTorWq/e),  one  of  the  ,<i,ai„<5^tvCT  (B.C.  270);  and  Tarsus,  the  birthplace 
most  eminent  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sec-  of  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.).  Cilicia  Trachea  furnished 
ond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Ingel-  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cedars  and  firs  for  ship- 
fingen,  Feb.  26,  1630.  Having  studied  the  ancient  building;  it  was  also  noted  for  a  species  of  goat  (Mar- 
languages  at  TQbingen,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  about  tial,  xiv,  188),  of  whose  skins  cloaks  and  tents  wore 
1545,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Melancthon  in  theology,  manufactured.  Its  breed  of  horses  was  so  superior. 
In  1548  he  began  to  lectnre  at  Wittenberg  on  physics,  that  860  (one  for  each  day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of 
and  also  on  theology.  After  an  extended  journey  in  the  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia  (Herod,  iii, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  was  called  in  90).  The  neighliorhood  of  Concus  produced  large 
1651  to  Rostock  ;  and  his  character  for  scholarship  and  quantities  of  saffron  (Plin.  No/,  hist,  xxi,  i;). .  Jose- 
wisdom  gained  him  great  influence  in  Mecklenburg,  phusi  dentified  Cilicia  with  the  Tartkish  of  Gen.  x,  4 
and  also  in  wider  spheres.  He  was  employed  by  f^^.  i^  e,  1).  Herodotus  says  that  the  first  inhab- 
Maximilian  II  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  A  us-  itants  of  the  country  were  called  Hypadun  (' W<7- 
tria.  He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  the  j  xaioi) ;  and  derives  the  name  of  Cilicia  from  CUir, 
University  of  Helmstidt,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  gon  of  Agenor,  a  Phcenician  settler  (vii,  91).  This  b 
of  the  Forvuda  of  Concord  (q.  v.).  He  died  June  25,  |  confirmed  by  PhoenicUn  inscriptions,  on  which  the 
1600.  Among  bis  writings  are,  nistvriaConfessimAs  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  Gesenius,  Ilomnn.  Phsm. 
Augustana  (Frankfort,  lo78,  8vo);  De  Aforte  et  Vita ,      __.,      „       ,  ^        1       *  J     *u  *  *i.    r-v  i  j 

.^erna  (Rostock,  15W,  8vo).  His  works  were  col-  \'  ^'P'  Herodotus  also  states  that  the  Cihcians  and 
lected  and  printed  in  2  vols,  folio  (Leipzijr,  1699;  Han-  \  ^ycians  were  the  only  nations  within  the  Halys  who 
over,  1604).  A  biography  of  Chytr»us,  with  a  selec-  '  ^«7  not  conquered  by  Croesus  (i.  28)  Though  par- 
tion  ftom  his  works,  was  published  bv  Pre..el  in  the  '  tja"/  «"*>J«$**^  *«  the  As^vnans,  Mede^  Persuiiw, 
8th  vol.  of  the  work,  Leben  u.  amgevahUt  Schrften  der  '  Sy"='"^  *"<*  Romans,  the  Eleuthero-  (or  frw)  Cili- 
Voter  der  hith,  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1863).  See  Schutz-  ^^'^'^^  «f,  ^^  mhabitants  of  the  mountainous  distncU 
ins,  De  Vila  D.  Chytnei  (Hamburg,  1720-28,  prefixed  to  ^««  ;»"?^\.^!J?  K^7™*5  '  i'v  ^^''".^"e'X  ^^' 
the  writings  of  Chvtr«us,  3  vols.  8vo);  Melchior  Adam,  ^K'  Tacit  11,  .8),  till  the  time  of  \efpasuin.  The  Ma- 
Vit^  Theologorum  (Francfort,  1705),  p.  823;  Herzog,  cp«»^  ^»8  ^''^  *  Ion v'  time  occupied  l^v pirates,  who  car- 
ReaUEncyklopddU,  ii,  701.  1  "^^  J"  ^^e  appropnate  vocation  of  sUve-merchants, 

_,._      ,         ,    -, .  >       ,  ^  1^      r    \  "nd  found  ample  encouragement  for  that  ncfanova 

Ciboxium  (i:i/3cupiov,  a  cup\  a  krge  chalice  (a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  j^^^  Romans  (Mannert,  Gecgr, 
species  of  pyx,  q.  v.)  or  cup,  often  of  gold  or  silver,  ^.j^  j.  g^^^^^  ^^^  5^.  i,„^  .j  ,3^  their  depredations 
with  a  cover,  surmounted  commonly  by  a  cross.  It  ^^^^^  ^  formidable  that  Pompoy  was  invested  with 
IS  used  to  contain  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  in  the  extraordinarv  powers  for  their  suppression,  which  he 
mass.  The  name  ctborttm  was  also  given  to  a  canopy  >  accomplished  in  forty  davs.  He  settled  the  surviving 
on  the  alter,  supported  by  four  columns,  to  which  the  freebooters  at  Sol»,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named  Pom- 
cup,  m  the  shape  of  a  dove,  was  attached  by  chains,  j^  jjg,  ci^ero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (B.C.  52). 
oonteming  the  wafer  for  the  communion  of  the  sick.-  ,  „„^  ^^^^  ^^^  successes  over  the  mounteineers  of 
Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  K%rchen.I.ejtkon,  11,  54o.  j  Amanus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 

Ciccar  0^33,  kikhar\  eircuft,  esp.  of  the  Jordan).  (Fpist,  ad  Fnm.  xv,  8).  As  the  more  level  portion 
See  Topographical  Terms  ;  Talent.  <  was  remarkable  for  ite  beauty  and  fertility,  aa  well  as 
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tat  iti  loxDriom  eliniaU,  It  became  a  favorite  Ta^dinee 
of  tbeGreeki  after  ita  IncorpaiaUoa  Into  the  Mace- 
doaian  empire,  and  ita  capital,  Tanoi  (q.  v.),  was  ele- 
vated into  the  aeat  of  ■  celebrated  echiK))  of  philoeo- 
phy.  The  connection  between  the  Jew)  and  Cilicia 
data  from  the  time  wlicn  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  (see  1  Mace,  xi,  14 ;  3  Mace,  iv,  BE ;  comp. 
Jadilb  i,  7, 12;  li,  21,  2b).  Antiochug  the  Great  la 
aaid  to  have  lotrodnced  2U00  familiei  of  tbe  Jews  Into 
Aaia  Uinor  (Josephos,  Anl.  xli,  8,  4),  many  of  whom 
probably  Mttled  in  Cilicia  (Ptailo,  Vt  legat.  ad  Cmm, 
80).  In  the  ipoMoUc  age  they  were  still  tfaera  in  con- 
aiderable  nnmben  (Acts  vi,  9).  Cilieian  mercenaries, 
pTobablv  from  Trachea,  aorved  in  the  bodv-guard  of 
Alexander  Jinnieos  (Joaepli.  Ant.  xiii,  18.  6;  War,  1, 
4,  3).  The  aynat^fpie  of  "them  at  Cilicia"  (Acta  vi, 
9)  waa  a  place  of  Jewish  worship  in  JeruHlem,  appro- 
priated  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  Jewa  «ho  mitflit  be  at  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  province  of  Cilicia.  See  Sinaooodk. 
Cilicia  waa.  from  Ita  geographical  position,  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West,  and  it  waa  alao  the 
Dative  country  of  Paul;  it  was  visited  by  him,  firat, ' 
soon  after  bis  conversion  (Gal.  i,  2\  ;  Acta  ix,  SD),  an 
which  occasion  he  probably  founded  the  Church  there 
(Seander,  rlimH^g  and  Trianing,  i,  114 ;  Conybeare 
and  HowKin,  Si.  Paal,  i,  17-25,  249),  and  atnin  in  hia 
second  apostolical  Journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the 
side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Anti-Taurus  by  the  Pyls  . 
CiliciB  into  Lycaonia  (Acta  xv,  41).  Christianity 
continaed  to  Boorish  here  until  the  6th  century,  when 
the  conntry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by 
whom,  and  by  their  successors  ihe  Turks,  the  lifcht ' 
nf  true  reli|piin  baa  been  almost  exlinKuished.  Ac- 
cnnling  to  the  modem  Turkish  diviitiona  of  Apia 
Minor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  pasbalic  of  Ada- 
na,  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  (he  Liwah  of  Iichil  in ' 
Ihe  Moussellmlih  of  Cyprus  (see  Pamg  CyrlKjxrdiii, 
a.  v.;  Smith,  IHel.  of  Clau.  Gtopr.  a  v.;  Vicl.  Lang-' 
loia,   V'ogage   dan  la    Cilieit,  Far.  1861).     See  Asia 

Cimallaich.  See  CEinBUAitcnx;  SAcniSTAtr. 
Cfnnamoii  ('i'l^Ip,  tumcimon',-  Gr.  nviifiuv,  a 
word,  according  to  Herodotoa  [iii.  111],  of  Phmnician 
origin ;  accordlog  to  Ge«eniui  [Tha.  Btb.  p.  I223J, 
from  *4p,  to  itand  npr^ht)  occura  first  in  Exod.  xxx, 
33,  where  it  li  enumerated  aa  one  of  the  ingredients 
employed  in  the  preparatioD  of  the  holy  anointing  oil : 
"Take  thou  also  nnlo  thee  powerful  spices,  myrrh, 
and  of  sweet  dntamon  half  a«  much  (i.e.  2aO  shekels), 
together  with  aweet  calamus  and  cassU."  It  la  next 
mentioned  in  Prov.  vii,  17  :  "I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  aloea,  and  cinnanion."  Again,  in  Cant. ' 
iv,  14;  "Spikenard  and  saflVon,  calamus  and  cmim- 
mn,  wltb  all  trees  of  n^nkincense  j  mj-rrb  and  aloes. 
with  all  the  chief  spices."  In  Kev,  xviii,  13,  among 
tbe  merchandise  of  Bal>ylon  (Rome),  we  have  "ci'n- 
■oauia,  and  odors,  and  ointments,  and  frankincense." 
Alao  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  15,  "  1  gava  a  sweet  smell,  like 
(MBOmm  and  aspilatbui."  Cinnamon  was  pralisbty  ' 
an  article  of  commerce  in  ancient  Babylon.  The  He-  j 
brewa  received  this  Indian  production  through  the  | 
Midianitea  and  Nabathieans,  who  brought  it  from  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  It  seems  tbst  the  Arabians  at  an  ear- 1 
ly  period  had  commercial  intercoarMt  with  Ceylon  and 
Continental  India,  as  Ihey  were  the  first  navigators 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  (Geit.  xxxvii,  25).  Many  writen  . 
have  doubted  whether  the  ib'iuuinion  of  the  Hebrewa 
ia  tbe  aame  article  that  we  now  call  cinnnmon.  Cel- ' 
■ins  qaaUa  R.  Ben-Helech  (ad  Canl.  iii,  14)  and  Saa- 
diaa  (Exod.  zxi)  as  considerin;;  It  Ihe  Lign  Alut,  or 
Ag(Jb>elaim.  Others  have  doubted  whether  our  cin- 
namon waa  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But  the 
same  thin*;  baa  been  said  of  almost  every  other  drug 
which  ia  noticed  by  them.  The  word  cii-vii/iufiai'  oc- 
curs in  man}'  of  the  Greek  aatbor*,  as  Herodolus,  Hip-  ' 
pomtea,  Tbeophrastne,  DioKoridea,  Galen,  etc.     The 


first  of  these,  writing  400  years  before  tbe  Christian  leri, 
describes  AraUa  aa  the  last  inhabited  country  towarda 
the  aouth,  and  aa  the  only  region  of  the  earth  which 

ledanum  (iii,  107).  lie  slates, 'moreover,  that  the  Ara- 
bians were  unacqoainied  with  tlie  particular  apot  in 
which  it  was  produced,  hut  that  some  asserted  it  grew 
In  the  region  where  Bacchua  was  educated.  From  all 
this  we  can  only  infer  that  it  was  the  prodnctlDn  of  a 
distant  conntry,  prDl«bly  India,  and  that  it  waa  obtain- 
ed by  the  route  of  the  Red  Ses.  Tbeophraatua(ix.  &) 
{rives  a  fuller  bnt  still  fabulous  account  of  lU  produc- 
tion :  and  it  is  not  until  the  Ume  of  Diuscorides,  Galen, 
id  the  Perjplu*  of  tha  Erytbnean  Ses.  that  we  get 


mn  do£ 


telnfi 


ouch  a 


Iter  Co  distinguish  the  one  fruM  the  other.  Cinna- 
n  of  the  bast  quality  is  imported  in  Ihe  present  diij 
m  Ceylon,  and  also  from  tbe  Malabar  ciaut,  in  con- 

i)  having  been  introduced  there  from  Ceylon,  An 
ported  fhim  the  peninsula  of 


if  other 


cording  to  Dr.  Wit;ht.     From  these  countriea  the  dn- 

bave  been  obtained,  though  both  are  also  produced  in 
tbe  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  China,  and  in 
Cochin  China.  Cinnamon  is  Imported  in  bales  and 
cheats,  the  bundlea  weighing  about  1  Ih.  each.  The 
pieces  consist  of  compound  qaills,  an  about  three  feet 
long,  slender,  and  inclose  within  them  several  amsller 
quilla.  These  are  thin,  Fmoolb,  of  a  brownish  color, 
of  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreealile  taste,  and  frjgranl 
odor;  hut  several  kinds  are  known  in  mcxiem  mar- 
kets, aa  they  were  in  ancient  timea.    In  Ceylon  cinna- 


*>; . 
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mon  ia  carefully  cultivated,  the  best  dnnan'on-gBrdenB 
being  on  tbe  sooth-weatem  coast,  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere  moiet  trova  tbe 
prevalent  southern  winds.  This  little  tree  belongs  to 
the  laurel  family,  and  the  leaf  ia  not  unlike  the  laurel, 
though  of  a  lighter  green.  Tbe  white  blossom  comea 
out  with  great  profusion,  and  for  many  miles  around 
ColomlHi  brightens  all  tha  landscape  in  its  season,  al- 
though It  diffuses  hardly  any  perceptible  odor  through 
the  air.  The  tree  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
spreads  into  nnmerooa  branchea;  Ihe  fruit  or  nut  is 
about  the  sixe  of  a  damson,  and  when  ripe  is  ofa  lilack 
color.  The  plants  liegin  to  yie.ld  cinoamon  when 
about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after  which  the  shoots  may 
be  cut  every  three  or  fbnr  yean.   The  best  kinds  of  cin- 
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nunoD  ue  obtained  from  twigs  and  ibooU ;  tbose  \tn  I 
than  half  an  inch,  or  more  Chan  two  or  three  iachet  in 
diameter,  an  not  peeled.  "Tbe  peeling  ia  cBcMed  by 
making  two  oppnalU,  or,  wbea  the  branch  i>  Ibtck,  three  ; 
or  Tour  loagituclinal  Incitioni,  and  then  elevating  tbe 
bark  by  inlcuducinK  the  pecling-kaifB  beneath  it.  In 
tweuty-rouT  houra  tbe  epidermia  and  grsBniBh  pulpy  ' 
matter  an  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a  few  hours  the 
smaller  quills  are  introduced  into  the  larger  onea,  and 
hi  thifi  way  congericn  of  quilts  are  formed,  often  meas- 
uring lorty  inchee  in  length.  The  bark  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  nnd  afterwards  made  into  liundleB,  with  I 
pieces  of  split  bamboo  twigs''  (I'ereival's  Areaait  of 
CfylDn,  p.  S.<<6-3A]}.  Besiiles  cinnamon,  an  oil  of  cin- 
namon is  obtained  in  Ceylon,  liy  macerating  the  coarser 
pieces  of  the  bark,  aft«r  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der, in  sea-water  for  two  days,  when  both  are  nabmit. 
ted  to  diatillation.  A  bity  substance  ie  also  obuined 
by  bruising  and  bcnting  the  riper  fruit,  when  an  oily 
body  floata  on  the  surface,  which,  on  cooling,  concretes 
into  a  dlTty-whitish,  ralhcr  hard,  fatty  matter.  Aa  . 
this  oil  bums  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  when  re-  i 
ceiving  ambassadors  and  on  high  state  occasions,  the  ' 
kin,fl  of  Candy  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in 
their  audience-chamber.  The  wood  itself  in  pervaded 
by  the  same  grateful  perfume,  and  walking-sticks  of 
cinnamon-wood  are  highly  prized,  as  well  as  little  ar- 
ticles of  cabinet-work.  Some  camphor  may  be  pro- 
cured &Dm  tiie  roots.     Cassia  bark,  aa  we  have  seen, 
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ent  qnalitiea,  it  is  eiMent,  aa  in  the  csae  of  cinnamon, 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt  the; 
were,  acquainted  with  several  varietiea  -of  casda. 
These,  we  have  do  donbt,  are  yielded  by  more  than 
one  specise.  Besides  cassia  lark,  there  is  also  a  ca>- 
tia  oil  and  cania  buda,  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  same  tree.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as 
cinnamon  and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  Ib^it 
they  must  have  been  known  to. the  Hebrews  bIfo, 
as  the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  much  more  ancient  tlian  is  grnersUy  supixuvd. 
(^ice  the  Pmay  Cgciapadia,  a.  v.  Cinnamon;  Celsii 
llierobol.  ii,  850  Bq. ;  Bodud  a  Stapel,  Comoi.  n  T»t- 
opkr.  p.  9Si;  Knox,  Tratth  m  CrsloK,  p.  32;  also 
Kilt^,  F.rdk.  VI,  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  I'23  aq.;  Geiger,  Pknr- 
mnc.  Botan.  i,  830  aq.;  especially  Nees  v.  Esoiibeck, 
FM  Cimanomo  [Bonn,  IWM],  and  Blume  in  Wieg- 
mann's  Arehie  Jur  \alani"ch.  1831.  i,  116  aq.;  Uar. 
lius,  Pliamaiog^  p.  132,  HI :  Smiih'a  Dkl.  of  Ctau. 
Anliq.,  Amer,  ed.,  s.  T.  Cinnamomum.)  Comp. 
Cahhia. 

Cin'natetb (Eeb. K'liHK'reri,  ry.i),iiaTp;  Sept 
X(wp(3,VulE.  Cenrrttk,  Aulh.  Vera.  "  Cbinnereth;" 
Nam.  xxxiv,  11  j  Dent,  iii,  IT;  Josh,  xiii,  27;  jSx, 
Sb).  or  Cin'nerotll  (Heh.  Kimerolh',  r>~::,  Jlorpi; 
Jo«b.  xl.  2,  SepL  Xivipud.  VulR.  CenerM,  Auth.  Vers. 
"Chinneroth  ;"  jD.'h.  lii.  3,  Sept.  X(i'(pi3,Vulg.  Crm- 
TBth,  Auth.  Vera.  "  Chinneroth ;"  1  Kings  xv,  20,  Sept. 
Xii'ipiS,  Vulg.  CemtriHk,  Auth.  Vers.  " Cineroth"), 
one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali 
(Josh,  six,  85;  compare  Dent,  iii,  17;  Josh.  xl.  2;  1 
Kings  zv,  20).  In  the  last  two  of  the  tezu  cited  it 
aeems  to  indicate  a  diitrict,  since  it  ie  named  with  the 
"land  of  Naphtali"  and  uthrr  northern  place*  aa  hav- 
ing l>een  laid  vaste  by  Benhadud,  kin);  of  Damucna, 
the  ally  of  Asa,  king  of  Judab  (1  Kings  xv,  2U).  It 
prolialjly  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or  lake 
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district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
afterwards  known  as  ''the  plain  of  Gennesareth." 
The  expression  "  All  f  inneroth"  is  unusual,  and  may 
be  compared  with  "All  Bithron" — probably,  like  this, 
a  district  and  not  a  town.  It  is  also  the  earlier  name 
of  the  lake  Genneianlh  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
roption  of  CimtTttk,  Lightfout,  ITori*,  i,  41IR),  from 
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was  d  •tingaished  with  d  fflculty  from  c  nnamon  by 
the  ancients.  In  the  present  day  it  is  often  sold  for 
cinnamon ;  indeed,  unless  a  purchaser  specll>'  true  cin- 
namon, he  will  probably  be  supplied  with  nothing  but 
cas^.  It  is  made  up  into  similar  bundles  with  cin- 
namon, has  the  some  general  appearance,  smell,  and 

darker,  its  flavor  much  less  aweet  and  fine  than  that 
of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more  pungent,  and  is 
followed  by  a  Utter  taste ;  it  is  also  less  closely  quill- 
ed, and  breaks  ehorier  than  genuine  cinnamon.  Its 
decoction  gives  alduc  color  when  treated  with  tincture 
of  Iodine,  which  tbe  true  cinnamon  does  not.  "  The 
great  cnnanmers  of  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate-makers 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Mexico,  and  by  them  the 
difference  in  the  flavor  between  cinnamon  and  cassia 
is  readily  delected.  An  extensive  dealer  in  cinnamon 
faiforms  me  that  the  Germans,  Turk.-,  and  Knssi.ms 
prefer  cassia,  and  will  not  purchase  cinnamon,  tbe 
delicate  flavor  of  which  is  not  strong  enough  for  them. 

(valued  at  Hi.  6iJ.  per  lb.),  having  been  by  miituko  sent 
to  Constantinople,  was  unsalable  there  at  any  price, 
while  eania  l^nea  (worth  about  6d.  per  lb.)  was  in 
great  request"  (Perelra's  Malrria  MnU-a,  p.  1306). 
From  tbe  varions  sources.  Independently  of  the  difier- 


I  em  border  of  the  lake,  and  was  of  sufficient  o 
I  quencfl  to  give  its  own  name  to  it  (Josh,  xii,  S ;  liii, 
I  27 :  Num.  xxxiv,  11).  Jerome  BBy^  but  merely  on 
I  rumor  ("ferunt,"  Onamatl.  s.  v.  Cbennereth),  that 
Tilierias  was  originally  called  Cinnereth;  which  Re- 
lond  disputes  {Piitrtl.  p.  161),  as  being  opposed  to  Matt. 
iv,18  The  Jewish  Rabbins,  moreover,  identify  (Light- 
foot.  Wort;  ii,  S23)  Tiberias  with  the  Kakkatli  (q.  v.) 
of  Josh,  xix,  36-38.  SeeCHiHMRETH.  M.de  Sauln- 
thinks  he  haa  identified  the  village  of  Ab«  Slm.M, 
lying  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  el-<ihnweir,  on 
an  eminence  about  at  its  midlengtb,  at  the  enlrancfi 
of  wady  Knbuduveh,  with  the  site  of  Cinnereth  (.Voi-- 
ntf'M,  ii,  359,  364).     See  Gknkebabkt. 

Clppns  (Lat.  a  ^lO,  a  small,  low  column  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  a  mlle-pot<t,  or  to  mark  divi- 
sions of  land  ;  also  a  tomli-stone  of  small  dimenfiion^ 
cnntaining  a  diminutive  oriflce  or  place  to  receive  tbe 
ashes  of  the  dead,  being  thus  the  original  of  tbe  mod- 

Cii'ama,u  place  whosn  people  (<c  Kipnfioc;  Vulf;. 
Orarnai),  together  with  those  of  Gabde^  came  up  with 
Zorolal>ol  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  SO);  for  which 
the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  1C ;  N'ch.  vii,  SO)  have  RaKau 
(q.v.). 

Circle  (VlTI,  fkip),  any  part  of  a  curve,  an  ardi. 
The  word  is  applied  (Job  xiii,  14,  when,  howenj,  ir 
is  translated  "circuit")  to  the  itfaenu,  which  the  an- 
cients snppoaed  to  be  a  hollow  aph«?e.    'Hmj  imagiiMd 
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thAt  the  skj  was  solid,  and  extended  like  an  arch  over 
the  earth.  The  word  is  also  referred  to  the  ear^  in 
Isa.  xl,  22,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  Prov. 
viii,  27,  where  it  is  rendered  **  compass  ;*'  in  both 
which  passages  it  still  seems  to  mean  tiie  celestial 
vanlt,  as  spanning  these.  In  Wisd.  xiii,  2,  the  Greek 
term  kvkKoq  is  so  rendered,  with  reference  to  the  path 
of  the  stars.     See  Circuit. 

Circuit  (ni)!lprH  tekttfhahf)  signifies  the  act  of 
going  round,  as,  for  example,  the  apparent  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  sun  around  the  earth  (Psa.  xix,  6) ;  it 
is  also  used  with  reference  to  the  completion  of  a  year 
in  the  original  of  2  Chron.  xxiv,  23 ;  Exod.  xxxiv,  22 
(in  which  passages  it  is  rendered  "  end'*) ;  or  of  the 
term  of  pregnancy  in  1  Sam.  i,  20  ("when  .  .  .  was 
come  about"),  the  Scriptures,  however,  afford  us 
very  little  information  as  to  the  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jews.  See  Abtronomt.  In  Job  xxii, 
14,  the  Heb.  word  is  different.  See  Circle.  In  1 
Sam.  vii,  16,  and  Eccles.  i,  6,  also,  a  different  form  of 
expression  is  used  in  the  original  to  signify,  in  the  for- 
m2r  passage  (^2D,  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  com- 
pass"), a  regular  tour  of  inspection,  and  in  the  latter 
(3*^20)  the  periodical  series  of  gyrations,  or,  rather, 
directions  of  the  winds,  which  in  the  East  are  quite 
regular  in  their  seasons.  In  Ecclus.  xxiv,  5,  the  orig- 
inal word  is  yvpo^j  the  raUUion  of  the  heavens ;  but  in 
2  l^lacc.  vi,  4,  it  is  simply  w(p(/3o\of,  an  encloture,  e. 
g.  of  the  Temple. 

CIRCUIT.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
single  church,  supplied  by  a  pastor,  is  called  a  Biation  ; 
but  when  two  or  mere  appointments,  within  a  definite 
territory,  are  united  into  one  char^,  under  one  or 
more  ministers,  it  is  called  a  **  circuit.'*  The  English 
minutes  of  1746  give  **  the  first  intimation  of  definite 
circuits,  though  it  is  supposed  they  existed  before. 
All  England  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts.**  In  America  the  circuit  system  was  uni- 
versal in  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  it  is  still 
widely  in  use  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  Western 
States. — Stevens,  Hist'try  of  AfctkodUtn,  i,  318.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

CircnmcelliaiiB,  a  fanatical  sort  of  Donatists  in 
the  fourth  century,  of  uncertain  ori>rin.  From  their 
wandering  habits,  they  were  called  Circumctlliones 
(from  cdUr^  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  around  which 
they  hovered,  cdUa  circumientes  nuticorum).  They 
rambled  up  and  down,  plundering,  burning  house?,  and 
murdering  all  who  resisted  them,  professing  to  seek 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  called  themselves 
MVi'es  ChrUti  Affonistid,  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  thit  their  conduct  was  approved  by  the  Dona- 
tists  but  their  proceedin<rs  Itrought  great  odium  on 
that  party. — Mosheim,  Ch.  IlUt,  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
and  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  Gieseler,  Ch.  nistory^  per.  ii, 
div.  i,  §  84;  Gibbon,  DecUne  and  Fall,  ch.  xxi,  xxiii. 
See  Do!YATiSTS. 

CircnmciBion  (^i^l^,  mulah';  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
tachnicaUy  iripirofiii,  which  is  translated  by  tno  Latin 
drcumcitiOf  i.  e.  a  cutting  around)^  a  custom  among 
many  Eastern  nations  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  pre- 
puce, as  a  religious  ceremony.  The  Jews,  Ihrough 
Abraham,  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah ;  Moses  es- 
tablished it  as  a  national  ordinance ;  and  Joshua  car- 
ried it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered  tlie  land 
of  Canaan  (see  generally  Michaelis,  Lates  of  Motes,  iv, 
80  sq.).  Males  only  were  subjected  to  the  operation, 
and  it  was  to  l)e  performed  on  the  eighth  da}'  of  the 
child's  life ;  foreign  slaves  also  were  forced  to  submit 
to  it  on  entering  an  Israelite's  family.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  other  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  besides  the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose 
that  the  rite  was  original  with  Abraham,  characteris- 
tic of  his  seed,  and  practised  among  those  nations  only 
who  had  learned  it  from  them.    This,  however,  ap- 


pears not  to  have  been  the  case  (Celsus,  ap.  Ori^;.  coth 
tra  CeUum^  i,  17,  250 ;  Julian,  ap.  C^tU,  contra  Julian, 
X,  854;  compare  Marsham,  Canon  Chron.  p.  73  sq.; 
Bauer,  Gottesdienstl.  Verfaa.  >,  87  sq. ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  277 
sq. ;  see  Borheck,  IH  die  Beschneidung  ursprunglich 
hk>rai»chf  [Duisb.  and  Lemgo,  1793]). 

I.  Pagan  Circumcision, — First  of  all,  the  Egyptian* 
were  a  circumcised  people.  Vonck  {Obterv.  miscelL 
0.  i,  p.  66),  followed  by  Wesseling  (ad  Herod,  ii,  37) 
and  by  numerous  able  writers,  alleged  that  this  was 
not  true  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  the  priests  only : 
that  at  least  the  priests  were  circumcised  is  beyond 
controversy.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
they  adopted  the  rite  from  the  despised  shepherds  of 
Goshen ;  and  we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe 
that  Egyptian  circumcision  had  an  independent  origin. 
A  great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  the  rite  was  universal  among 
the  old  Egyptians,  as  lopg  as  their  native  institu- 
tions flourished,  although  there  is  no  question  that, 
under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by  the  priests,  and  by 
those  who  desired  to  cultivate  ancient  wisdom  (seo 
Origen,  ad  Jer.  iv,  19;  Ezech.  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  19; 
and  ad.  Rum.  ii,  13 ;  Jerome  ad  Gal.  iv,  p.  477 ;  Hora- 
poll.  Uierogl.  ^g.  i,  14,  p.  13,  ed.  Paun  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i,  180).  Herodotus  distinctly  declares  that  the 
Eg^'ptians  practised  circumcision ;  and  that  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest,  not  onlv 
since  he  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction,  but  be- 
cause, immediately  following  his  flrst  statement  of  the 
fact,  be  annexes  this  remark :  *'  The/>r»e«f«,  moreover, 
shave  their  whole  body  every  other  day,"  etc.  (Herod, 
ii,  37).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  historian 
could  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  considering 
his  personal  acquaintance  ifvith  Egypt.  (Artapaaus, 
however,  makes  a  distinction  between  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  circumcision,  ap.  Euseb.  Pra>p.  Eo.  iv.  27.) 
Further,  he  informs  us  that  the  Colchians  were  a  colo- 
ny from  Eg}'pt,  consisting  of  soldiers  from  the  army 
of  Sesostris.  With  these  he  had  conversed  (ii,  104), 
and  he  positively  declares  that  they  practised  circum- 
cisiion.  Yet  if  the  rite  had  been  confined  to  the  priest- 
ly caste  of  Egi'pt,  )!<.  could  hardly  have  been  found 
among  the  Colchians  at  all.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  savage  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  every 
branch  of  whom  except  one  (the  Kolol)i),  as  Diodorus 
informs  us  (tii,  31),  was  circumcised,  having  learned 
the  practice  from  the  Eg^'ptians.  Ihc  Troglodytes 
appear  to  have  been  widely  diffused  through  Libya, 
which  ar^es  a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  rite; 
yet,  from  the  silence  of  Diodorus  concerning  the  other 
savage  nations  whom  he  recounts  as  African  Ethiopi- 
ans, M'e  may  infer  that  it  was  noi  practised  l:y  them. 
The  direct  testimony  of  Diodorus  (i,  28),  Philo  {Cpp. 
ii,  310),  and  Strabo  (xii,  824 ;  comp.  Agatharch.  ed. 
Hudson,  i,  4G)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  th:.t  of  Herodo- 
tus respecting  Egypt;  yet  this  can  hardly  Ixi  called 
conflrmator}',  since  in  their  days  the  rite  was  no  longer 
universal.  Josephus  {contra  Ap.  ii,  13)  speaks  of  it 
as  practised  by  the  priests  only ;  he,  however,  re- 
proaches Apion  for  neglecting  the  institutions  of  his 
country  in  remaining  uncircumcised.  Origen,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  statement  of 
Josephus.  In  Kenrick's  Ikrodutus  (ii,  37),  the  French 
commissioners  who  examined  some  Egyptian  mum- 
mies are  quoted  as  establishing  from  them  the  fact  of 
Eg}'ptian  circumcision.  Herodotus,  moreover,  tells 
us  (ii,  104)  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ; 
and  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  the 
rite  from  the  E^iyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  them. 
By  the  Ethiopians  we  must  understand  him  to  mean 
the  inhabitants  of  Mero6  or  Sennaar.  In  the  present 
da}'  the  Coptic  Church  continues  to  practise  it,  accord- 
ing to  C.  Niebuhr  (quoted  by  Michaelis) ;  the  Abys« 
sinian  Christians  do  the  same  (Ludolf.  Hist.  Ethiop.  i, 
19.  and  Comment,  p.  268  sq.) ;  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
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troduced  amon^^  the  latter  with  a  Judaical  Christianity 
appears  from  their  performing  it  upon  both  sexes.  (It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  invent  a  new  name,  recision, 
or  resection,  for  accuracy's  sake.)  Oldendorp  de- 
scribes the  rite  as  widely  spread  through  Western 
Africa — 16^  on  each  side  of  the  line — even  among 
natives  that  are  not  Mohammedan.  In  later  times  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  practised  by  the  Kafir 
nations  in  South  Africa,  more  pro|)erly  called  Kosa 
or  Amakosa,  whom  Prichard  supposes  to  form  **a 
great  part  of  the  native  population  of  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator."  He  remarks  upon  this: 
*Mt  is  scarcely  within  probability  that  they  borrowed 
the  custom  from  nations  who  profess  Islam,  or  we 
should  find  among  them  other  proofs  of  intercourse 
with  people  of  that  class.  It  is  more  probable  that 
this  practice  is  a  relic  of  ancient  African  customs,  of 
which  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  well  known,  partook  in 
the  remote  ages"  (Prichard,  Phyncal  Hi$t,  of  McaHy  8d 
cd.  it,  287).  Traces  of  the  custom  have  even  been  ob- 
served among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  (Pickering,  Rcuxm  of  Mm,  p.  153, 199,  200,  etc.). 
How  fiur  the  rite  was  extended  through  the  Syro- 
Arabian  races  is  uncertain  (but  see  Strabo,  xvi,  776; 
Epiphan.  Jlctr,  ix,  80;  Origen  ad  Gen,  i,  10).  In  the 
9th  section  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  is  ver^'  old),  the  writer  comments  as 
follows:  "But  you  will  say  the  Jews  were  circum- 
cised for  a  sign.  And  so  are  all  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests ;  .  .  .  and  even 
the  Egyptians  themselves  are  circumcised."  This 
language  is  vague  and  popular ;  yet  it  shows  how  no- 
torious was  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  custom  (see  Hug, 
in  the  Freib,  ZeiUchrift.  iii,  213).  The  Philistines,  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  were,  however,  uncircumcised ;  so 
also,  says  Herodotus  (ii,  104),  were  all  the  Phoenicians 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  That  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  were  not  all  circum- 
cised, is  plain  from  the  affair  of  Dinah  and  Shecbem. 
The  story  of  Zipporah  (Exod.  iv,  25),  who  did  not  cir- 
fumciso  her  son  until  fear  came  over  her  that  Jehovah 
would  slay  her  husband  Moses,  proves  that  the  family 
of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  had  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  al- 
though the  Midianites  are  generally  regarded  as  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Josephus  (^ArU.  i,  12, 
2)  that  the  Ishmaelite  Arabfi,  inhabiting  the  district 
j>f  Kabathsea,  were  circumcised  after  their  13th  year : 
this  must  be  connected  with  the  tradition,  which  no 
doubt  existed  among  them,  of  the  aire  at  which  their 
forefather  Ishmael  underwent  the  rito  (Gen.  xvii,  25). 
St.  Jerome  also  (quoted  by  Michaclis)  informs  us  that, 
to  his  day,  ^^vtque  hodie,"  the  tribes  dwelling  round 
Judfea  and  Palestine  were  circumcised,  "especially  all 
the  Saracens  who  dwell  in  the  desert."  Elsewhere  ho 
says  that,  *' except  the  Egyptians,  Idnmaeans,  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  are  circumcised,  all  other  nations  in 
the  world  are  uncircumcised."  A  negative  argument 
is  more  or  less  dangerous ;  yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  fact  that  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua, 
and  of  Judges  never  bestow  the  epithet  ttncircumcisfd 
as  a  reproach  on  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  more  than  on  the  Moaliites  or  Ammonites,  the 
Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  or  other  inland  tribes  with 
whom  they  came  into  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  the  Philistines  become  prominent  in  the  nar- 
rative, after  the  birth  of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of 
rather  common  occurrence.  The  fact  also  of  bringing 
back  OS  a  trophy  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies  never 
occurs  except  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xviii). 
We  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  until  other  proof  or 
disproof  is  attained,  that  while  Uie  Philistines,  like  the 
Sidonians  and  the  other  maritime  SvTian  nations  known 
to  the  Greeks,  were  wliolly  strangers  to  the  practice, 
yet  among  the  Canaanites,  and  all  the  more  inland 
tribes,  it  was  at  least  so  far  common  that  no  general 


description  could  be  given  them  from  the  omiision. 
It  appears  fh>m  Josephus  (Ani.  xiii,  9)  that  when  Hyr- 
canus  subdued  the  Idumnans,  he  forced  them  to  be 
circumcised  on  pain  of  expatriation.  This  shows  that 
they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite.  But  that  is  not 
wonderful,  if  it  was  only  a  custom,  and  not  a  national 
religious  ordinance;  for,  as  Michaelis  observes,  the 
disuse  of  it  may  have  dated  from  the  edict  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  of  which  it  is  said  (1  Mace,  i,  41,  42), 
"The  king  Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom  that 
all  should  be  one  people ;  and  that  all  should  keep  the 
ordinances  of  his  countiy ;  and  all  the  nations  acqui- 
esced according  to  the  word  of  the  king."  The  rather 
obscure  notices  which  are  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  of  the  circumcision  of  the  nations  who  were  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  Israel  admit  of  a  natural  inter- 
pretation in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already 
adduced  (Jer.  ix,  25;  Ezek.  xxxi,  18;  also  xxxii,  19, 
etpcusi'm).  The  difficulty  turns  on  the  new  moral  use 
made  of  the  term  "uncircumcised,"  to  mean  simply 
impure,  1  he  passage  in  Jerc  miah  is  thus  translate 
by  Ewald:  "Behold,  the  days  come  that  I  visit  all 
the  uncircumcised  circumcised  ones;  £g>'pt  and  Ju- 
dah,  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab; 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  that  are  shaven 
on  the  temples  :  for  all  the  heathen  are  uncircumcised, 
and  so  is  all  the  house  of  Israel  undrcnrocised  in 
heart."  The  shaving  of  the  temples  appears  to  be  a 
religious  custom  of  the  same  kind :  Herodotus  (iii,  8) 
ascribes  it  to  the  Arabs  generally,  and  Josephos  rather 
strangely  regards  the  epithet  rpoxorovpi^cf ,  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  poet  Choerilus  (c.  Ap.  i,  22),  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  countrymen.  Knowing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised,  it  no  longer  remains  doubtful 
how  the  reproach  ffEggpt  (Josh,  v,  9)  should  be  inter- 
preted. 

How  far  the  rite  of  circumcision  Fpread  over  the 
south-west  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  subsists.  1  he 
silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  the  statement  of  Abulfeda 
(flistor,  Anie-Islamica,  p.  180,  ed.  Fleischer,  1831)  that 
the  custom  is  older  than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would 
appear,  in  no  respect  regarded  it  as  a  religious  rite. 
Nevertheless  it  has  extended  itself  with  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  ordinance. 
Pococke  {Specimen  Hitt,  Arab.  p.  309)  cites  a  tradition, 
which  ascribes  to  Mohammed  the  words,  "Circum- 
cision is  an  ordinance  for  men,  and  honourable  in  wom- 
en." This  extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other  sex 
might,  in  itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come  to  those 
nations  from  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Abyssinian  circumcision  has  the  same  pecu* 
liarity ;  so  that  it  is  every  way  probable  that  Southern 
Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the  same  source  or  Influence 
as  Ethiopia.  In  fact,  the  very  closest  relations  are 
known  to  have  subsisted  between  the  nations  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Kcd  Sea.  Another  passage  of 
Abulfeda  {Annaks  Mudemici^  i,  91::)  gives  specific  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  In  the  battle  of  Ohod,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  "  Hamza,  the  uncle  of 
the  Prophet,  committed  great  f  laughter.  When  Sabba* 
ben-Abd-ul-Uzza,  whose  mother  was  a  circumciser  in 
Mecca,  passed  by  him,  Hamza  called  out.  Come  on, 
you  son  of  a  she  -  circumciser  \re9ectric%»  ti^m/»Aa- 
ntm] !"  The  form  of  the  word  proves  that  4hi8  wms 
strictly  the  trade  of  the  old  woman,  and  that  the  cus- 
tom, as  applied  to  females,  was  no  innovation  of  those 
days.  Niebuhr  had  ocular  demonstration  of  female 
circumcision  in  Arabia  (TVaveZc,  ii,  251). 

Pococke  quotes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Pbiloc. 
torgius  for  the  fact  that  the  Himyarite  Aralw  Hrrum- 
cise  their  children  on  the  eighth  day.  He  adds  a  pas- 
sage from  Al  Gazzali,  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
the  Aral  s  differ  from  the  Jews  as  to  the  time ;  for  tbey 
postpone  it  until  the  child  has  teeth,  which  he  thinks 
safer.  Finally,  he  cites  Ibn  Athlr,  who,  writing  of  the 
times  antecedent  to  Mohammed,  says  that  the  Aral« 
were  accustomed  to  chrcumcise  between  the  tenth  and 
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flfteenth  years.  The  origin  of  the  castom  amongst 
thU  large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii,  25).  Josepbas  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  because 
Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  circumcised 
at  that  age  (^Ant,  i,  12, 2;  see  Lane's  Mod,  Eg.  ch.  ii). 
Though  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the 
Koran,  he  was  circumcised  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the 
Jews. 

The  statement  of  Philostorgins  may  receive  light 
from  the  Arab  historians,  who  relate  (Jost,  GudiidUe 
der  IsraeUtm,  v,  236  sq.)  that  about  a  century  before 
the  Christian  »ra,  several  Jewish  sovereigns  reigned 
in  the  region  called  Sheba  by  the  Jews,  and  Yemen  by 
the  moderns,  where  the  Himyarites  (or  Homeritse) 
dwelt.     The  few  facts  preserved  show  that  they  were 
not  close  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sus- 
picion might  arise  that  they  were  called  Jews  chiefly 
fix>m  their  having  received  Jewish  circumcision.     We 
have,  however,  a  collateral  evidence  of  much  impor- 
tance, to  prove  that  the  influence  acting  on  them  had 
reallj'  come  from  Judiea;  namely,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  Abyssinia  a  nation  called  the  Falasha  still  ex- 
ists, which  has  very  thoroughly  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion,  insomuch  as  to  have  invented  legends  that 
allege  their  descent  fh>m  the  Hebrews.     They  possess 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Gheez  language  and  charac- 
ter, but  their  own  language  is  said  to  be  quite  alien 
from  the  Hebrew ;  facts  which  prove  that  they  were 
really  promlyted  by  the  Jews  at  some  early  period. 
See  ABTasiM lA.     At  that  same  time,  it  is  credible,  the 
Hebrew  faith  met  with  similar  success  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.     Jost  believes  that,  during  the 
war  of  the  Maccabees,  great  numbers  of  Jews  migrated 
into  Arabia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  later  times  they 
were  very  numerous  in  Yemen,  and  their  influence 
great.     Wherever  they  were  settled  proselytes  must 
have  been  made ;  and  great  zeal  was  doubtless  used  to 
induce  them  to  circumcise  their  childern  dulv  accord- 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  rite.    We  can  then  quite  understand 
Philo8torgius*s  fact,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that 
he  spoke  loosely  of  "  the  Himyarites"  doing  that  which 
was  done  by  a  great  many  of  them.     An  interesting 
jtory  is  told  by  Josephus — the  date  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  {Ant.  xx,  2) — how  Izates,  the 
young  king  of  Adiabene,  and  his  mother  Helena,  were 
converted  by  Jewish  teachers  to  a  belief  in  the  one  true 
God,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews :  and  how,  when  Izates 
was  desirous  of  being  circumcised,  and  his  mother 
ireaded  that  it  would  alienate  his  subjects,  his  Jewish 
instmctor  Ananias  warmly  seconded  her  view8,  with  a 
ikeart  like  that  of  Paul ;  telling  him  that  if  he  was  re- 
solved to  imitate  Jewish  institutions,  he  could,  without 
l>eing  circumcised,  adore  the  true  divinity ;  and  that 
this  was  far  more  important  than  circumcision.     At 
the  time  he  satisfied  the  young  monarch ;  but  after- 
wards, another  Jew,  named  Eleazar,  came  from  Gali- 
lee, and  inveighed  so  strongly  on  the  impiety  of  his 
disobedience,  that,  without  more  delay,  Izates  submit- 
ted to  the  rite.     It  is  evident  that,  in  a  controversy  of 
this  soK,  the  more  narrow-minded  teacher  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  appears  that  '*  pros- 
flytea  of  righteousness"  were  always  circumcised  (Ju- 
dith xiv,  10,  and  Tacit.  Hiti.  v,  5).     The  facility  with 
which  whole  nations  have  adopted  the  practice  from 
^e  Mohammedans  proves  that  it  is  not  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  religion  as  some  have  thought 
it  (aee  the  Penn^  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.). 

II.  JewiA  (SrcwMcmon. — 1.  Hiatory. — When  God 
announced  to  Abraham  that  he  would  establish  his 
covenant  with  him,  he  said  to  him,  "  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee :  Every  man-child  among  yon  shall 
be'  circnmcised.    And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of 


your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  tho  covenant 
betwixt  me  and  you"  (Gen.  xvii,  10, 11).  It  was  also 
ordained  that  this  should  be  extended  to  servants  be- 
longing to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  well  as  to  their 
own  childern ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  children  it  was 
to  be  done  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  This  was 
appointed  as  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation  in 

I  the  Abrahamic  family,  and  the  nev4ect  of  it  entailed 
the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people  (12-14). 
In  compliance  with  this,  Abraham,  though  then  nine- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  was  himself  circumcised  and  all 
bis  household,  including  Ishmael.  On  the  birth  of  his 
son  Isaac,  the  rite  was  attended  to  with  regard  to  him 
(Gen.  xxi,  4) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  observed  by 
his  posterity,  and  distinctively  to  characterize  them 
from  the  people  amidst  whom  they  dwelt  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  14, 15).  The  usage  thus  introduced  by  Abra- 
ham was  formally  enacted  as  a  legal  institute  by  Moses 
(Lev.  xii,  3;  comp.  John  vii,  23).  Slaves,  whether 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii, 
12, 13) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  circum- 
cised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
passover  (Exod.  xii,  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Judg.  xiv,  10.  See  also  E^th.  viii,  17,  where  for  Heb. 
t3'^*ir|^riiD, "  became  Jews,"  the  Sept.  has  vfpuHfiovro 
xal  'lovdaiZov).  In  short,  it  was  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served in  relation  to  all  who  became  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  Judaism  (corap.  Judith  xiv,  10;  Mai- 
monides,  Issure  Blah^  c.  13,  cited  by  Lightfoot,  Har- 
mtmia  Evang.  sec.  l*i).  The  penalty  of  death  for  a 
neglect  of  this  ordinance  appears  in  the  case  of  Mcwes 
to  have  actually  been  demanded  of  the  father,  when 
the  Lord  **  sought  to  kUl  him"  because  his  son  was 
uncircumcised  (Exod.  iv,  24-26).  During  the  passage 
through  the  wilderness  the  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
so  that  of  those  who  entered  Canaan  none  had  been 
circumcised.  As  this  was  hXaX  to  their  title  under  the 
covenant  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  Joshua,  in 
obedience  to  God's  command,  caused  all  the  males  to 
be  circumcised  (Josh,  v,  2-9).  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  neglect  appears  to  be,  that  the  na- 
tion, while  bearing  the  punishment  of  disobedience  in 
its  forty  years'  wandering,  was  regarded  as  under  a 
temporary  rejection  by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohib- 
ited from  using  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  This  agrees 
with  the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in 
Joshua  (verse  6),  and  with  the  words  (verse  9),  "This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  fh)m 
off  you."  The  "reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the  threat- 
ened taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  God  had 
brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Exod. 
xxxii,  12;  Num.  xiv,  13-16;  Deut.  ix,  28),  which,  so 
long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers 
in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  falling 
upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given 
and  discussed  in  KeiPs  Commentary  on  Joshvaj  p.  129.) 
From  this  time  forward  it  became  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion to  observe  this  ordinance;  on  all  those  people 
who  did  not  observe  it  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt, not  to  say  abhorrence  (Judg.  xiv,  3 ;  xv,  18 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  6;  xvii,  26;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Isa.  Hi,  1; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  18;  Ephes.  ii,  11,  etc.);  and  so  much  did 
it  become  a  rite  distinctive  of  them,  that  their  oppress- 
ors sought  to  prevent  their  observing  it — an  attempt 
to  which  they  refused  to  submit,  though  threatened 

I  with  the  last  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience  (1  Mace, 
i,  48,  50, 60  62).  The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
the  signal  for  the  abolition  of  this  rite  in  the  Church 

I  of  God ;  as  the  old  covenant  had  waxed  feeble  and  was 
passing  away,  that  which  was  the  token  of  it  also 
ceased  to  be  binding;  the  rule  was  proclaimed  that 

I  "  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing nor  uncircamcision,  but  a  new  creature"  (Gal. 

I  vi,  15 ;  Col.  iii,  11),  though  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 

.  tians  were  still  found  many  who  clung  toiacionsly  to 
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their  ancient  distinctive  rite,  and  would  bave  imposed 
it  even  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianitj  (Acts 
XV,  1 ;  Gal.  vi,  12,  etc.).  Our  Lord  himself  was  cir- 
cumcised, because  it  became  him  who  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness, and  t>ecause  he  was  "  a  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  prom- 
ises made  unto  the  fathers'*  (Rom.  xv,  8) ;  and  Paul 
caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  to  avoid  offence  to 
the  Jews,  his  mother  being  a  Jewess ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  was  averse  from  such  institutions  (Acts 
XV,  1-11 ;  Gal.  ii,  3,  etc.) — for  the  outward  carnal  cir- 
cumcision it  sought  to  substitute  that  of  the  heart 
(Rom.  ii,  28,  29),  *Uho  circumcision  not  made  with 
hands  in  putting  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  even  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ"  (Col.  ii,  11). 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  rule  that  circumcision 
should  take  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  was 
rigidly  foUowed  (Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21 ;  Phil,  iii,  5),  save 
in  such  very  exceptional  cases  as  those  mentioned 
Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  6.  Even  their  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  did  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  observing 
it  on  that  day  (John  vii,  22,  23);  according  to  the 
Rabbins  circumcision  **peUit  Sabbatum"  (Lightfoot, 
JIar.  Heb,  in  Joan  vii,  22).  The  operation  might  be 
performed  by  any  Israelite,  but  usually  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  father  of  the  child;  in  special  cases 
women  might  perform  it  (Exod.  iv,  25).  The  instru- 
ment used  in  the  earlier  times  was  a  sharp  stone  or  a 
knife  of  flint  (Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  2,  8 ;  comp.  the 
\i9oQ  AidioTTucoc,  used  by  the  E^ptians  in  preparing 
bodies  for  embalming,  Herod,  ii,  86).  See  Knife. 
The  operation  was  a  painful  one,  at  least  to  grovm 
persons  (Gen.  xxxiv,  26;  Josh,  v,  8),  and  requires 
about  three  days  for  the  inflammation  to  sul)side  (Ar- 
vicux,  iii,  146).  It  was  usual  to  connect  the  naming 
of  the  child  with  the  circumcision  (Gen.  xxi,  3i  4 ; 
Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21),  a  practice  which  probably  bad  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  rite  that  God  gave  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  race  his  name  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  5).  See 
Name. 

2.  Obliteration  by  apostate  Jeict. — Some  of  the  Jews 
In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them,  built  a 
gymnasium  (yvfivatnov)  at  Jerusalem,  and,  that  they 
might  not  l>e  known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared 
naked  in  the  games,  "made  themselves   uncircum- 
cised"  (1  Mace,  i,  16,  iiroitjfrav  iavroi^'  dKpojSvariac  \ 
Yulg.  feceruntsibiprfrpuHai  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  5, 1,  r7)y 
Ttov  aiSoitov  7npirofit)v  iiriKaXurrrtiv).      Sometimes 
this  was  done  by  a  surgical  operation,  such  as  Celsus 
descrilies  (2>€  Medic,  vii,  25 ;  comp.  Galen,  Metk.  Med. 
xiv,  16;  Paul  iEgin.  vi,  53;  Epiphanius,  De  pond,  et 
mens.  p.  538,  ed.  Basil.  1544),  sometimes  by  other  means 
(Dloscor.  iv,  167).     The  term  for  this  was  iirwiraoBai 
(Talm.  n?"p5  Tj'i?^),  i.  e.  drawing  over  again,  sc.  the 
prepuce  (4  Mace,  vii ;  see  Bartholin.  Morif.  bibl  xxvi). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice  from  an  ex- 
cessive anti-Judaistic  tendency,  the  apostle  Paul  cau- 
tions the  Corinthians  in  the  words,  "  Was  any  one 
called  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  l)ecome  uncir- 
cumcised"  (/ii;  tiriffirao^^iu,  1  Cor.  vii,  18).     Sec  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judais  prajmUum  aUrahenii- 
btu  (Lips.  1699) ;  alw  in  Schottgen's  Hor.  Ilebr.  ii ;  and 
in  Hasici  et  Ikenii  Nov.  Thes.  ii,  793  sq. ;  and  in  Ugo- 
lini  Thesaur.  xxii;  Engel,  I)e  Judccorum  prcep,  attrah. 
(Lips.  1699) ;    Lossius,  De  epi^asmo  Judcnco  (Jen. 
1665) ;  also  in  Schliegcri  Diss.  rar.  (Helmst.  1743,  ii, 
89  sq.) ;  Wedeil,  Exerctt.  med.  phill.  I,  v,  1  sq. ;  Lu-  ; 
dolf,  Conm.  in  Hist.  ^Ut.  p.  270 ;  Lubkert  in  the  Stud.  ' 
tf.  Krit.  1835,  iii,  657 ;   comp.  Fabricii  Bibliogr.  A  tUiq. 
p.  546  sq.     See  Fores ki27. 

8.  Figurative  Use  of  the  7>rw.— The  moral  meaning 
of  the  word  '*  uncircumciscd"  was  a  natural  result  of 
its  having  been  made  legally  essential  to  Hebrew 


faith.  "  Uncircumdsed  in  heart  and  ears"  was  a  met 
aphor  to  which  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  aa  neces- 
sarily aa  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  ^*un- 
baptized  in  soul,"  or  "washed  by  regeneration."  It 
was  a  wellJinown  and  readily  understood  symbol  of 
purity. 

4.  Modem  Usages. — The  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
as  practiced  by  the  Jewa  in  our  own  times,  is  thus :  If 
the  eighth  day  happens  to  be  on  the  Sabbath,  the  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  that  day,  notwithstanding 
ita  wuDctity.  When  a  male  child  is  bom,  the  godfa- 
ther is  chosen  from  amongst  his  relations  or  near 
friends ;  and  if  the  party  is  not  in  circumstances  to 
bear  the  expenses,  which  are  conpideralle  (for  after 
the  ceremony  is  performed  a  breakfast  is  provided, 
even  amongst  the  poor,  in  a  luxurious  manner),  it  is 
usual  for  the  poor  to  get  one  amongst  the  richer,  who 
accepts  the  office,  and  becomes  a  godfather.  There 
are  also  societies  formed  amongst  them  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses,  and  everj-  Jew  receives  tho 
benefit  if  his  child  is  bom  in  wedlock.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner,  in  general. 

The  circumcisor  being  provided  with  a  very  sharp 

instrument,  called  the  circumcising  knife  (see  Quandt, 

De  cuUris   circumcisoriis   Jvdagorum^  Regiom.  1718X 

plasters,  cummin-seed  to   dress  the  wound,  proper 

bandages,  etc.,  the  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the 

synagogue  by  the  godmother,  when  the  godfather  te- 

ceives  it  from  her  and  carries  it  into  the  synagogue, 

where  a  large  chair  with  two  seats  is  placed ;  the  one 

is  for  the  godfather  to  sit  upon,  the  other  is  called  the 

seat  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  is  called  the  angel  or 

messenger  of  the  covenant.    As  soon  as  the  godfather 

enters  with  the  child,  the  congregation  say,  "  Blessed 

is  he  that  cometh  to  be  circumcised,  and  enter  into  the 

covenant  on  the  eighth  day."     The  godfather  being 

seated,  and  the  child  placed  on  a  cushion  in  his  lap, 

the  circumcisor  performs  the  operation,  and,  holding 

the  child  in  his  arms,  takes  a  glass  of  wine  into  bis 

right  hand,  and  says  as  follows:  "Blessed  be  thocte, 

0  I/ord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  Creator  of  the 

fruit  of  the  vine.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God ! 

who  hath  sanctified  his  beloved  from  the  womb,  and 

ordained  an  ordinance  for  his  kindred,  and  sealed  his 

descendants  with  the  mark  of  his  holy  covenant; 

thereforo  for  the  merits  of  this,  O  living  God !  our 

rock  and  inheritance,  comnund  the  deliverance  of  the 

Ijeloved  of  our  kindred  from  the  pit,  for  the  sake  of  the 

covenant  which  he  hath  put  in  our  flesh.     Blessed  art 

thou,  O  Ix)rd,  the  Maker  of  the  Covenant !    Our  God, 

and  the  God  of  our  fathers !  preaer^'e  this  child  to  hia 

father  and  mother,  and  his  name  shall  he  called  in 

Israel,  A,  the  son  of  B.    Let  the  father  rejoice  In  those 

that  go  forth  from  his  loins,  and  let  hia  mother  be  f^ad 

in  the  fruit  of  her  womb ;  as  it  b  written,  *  Thy  fiither 

and  mother  shall  rejoice,  and  they  that  begat  thee 

shall  be  glad.'" 

The  father  of  the  child  says  the  following  grace : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse  I  who  hath  sanctified  ns  with  his  commandmenta, 
and  commanded  us  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  oar 
father  Abraham."  The  congrogation  answer,  "As  he 
hath  entered  into  the  law,  the  canopy,  and  the  good 
and  virtuous  deeds."  (See  BuxCorf,  Synagoga  Judal- 
ctr,  ch.  ii.) 

III.  Design  of  the  Institution. — Herodotus  long  ago 
declared  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  EgA-ptians  for 
cleanliness  (KaOapwrrfroQ  tivtKa);  and  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  of  the  Turks  concerning 
personal  defilement  will  make  it  easy  to  believe  that 
an  idea  of  cleanliness  continued  the  practice  among 
nations  which  had  once  become  habituated  to  it.  In 
the  ancient  Egyptians  this  Turkish  spirit  waa  carried 
to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  in  hot  di- 
mates  detailed  precepts  of  cleanliness  form  a  very  large 
part  of  primitive  religion.  But  we  can  hardly  rest  in 
this  as  a  suflicient  account  of  the  origin  of  the'tite  (i 
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Deyling,  OUervaU.  ii,  88  sq.  [also  in  UgoUni  T^emur. 
xxii] ;  Baddei  ffi^.  Eccl.  V,  I,  i.  175  sq. ;  Meyer,  De 
tempp,  etfest,  Hebr,  ii,  7,  p.  612  [Ugolini  7%esaur,  i]; 
Grappii  Diss,  an  circwncisio  ab  JSg,  futni  dtrivaia 
[Jen.  1722] ;  Witoii  jEtg,  ui,  6,  p.  233  sq. ;  Bynneus, 
Dt  drcumcis.  ChrisH  [Amst.  1689],  p.  27  sq. ;  Carpsov, 
Appar,  p.  602  sq. ;  Sturz,  Cireumcisio  a  bariaris  ffen- 
tihus  transiata  [Ger.  1790]).     It  is  more  important  to 
state  that  an  adequate  physical  reason  for  performing 
the  operation  on  females  of  several  African  races  has 
been  fully  substantiated.    The  carious  reader  will  find 
in  Laurence's  Lectures  (chap,  v)  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Mr.  Barrow  and  Dr.  Somenrille  on  this  point,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  Komish  missionaries  to 
forbid  the  practice  in  AbyssiniSi  and  the  unexpected 
consequences  which  thwarted  them.    No  positive  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  obtained  that  the  operation  is 
equally  expedient  for  the  males  in  any  of  the  same 
races ;  yet  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  forces  us  to 
believe  that  in  both  the  custom  has  a  physical  or  med- 
ical ground,  especially  when  it  is  remarked  to  predom- 
inate so  much  in  Africa,  where  alone  (as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears) such  physical  peculiarities  of  structure  exist. 
it  was  practised,  moreover,  by  the  males  of  African 
tribes  so  savage,  and  so  little  addicted  to  religious  cere- 
monialism, that  a  broader  ground  must  be  sought  for 
it  than  simple  cleanliness.     We  have  already  named 
the  Trc^Iodytes.     Strabo  mentions  two  other  tribes 
of  Africa,  whom  he  calls  Kreophagi  and  Kolobi  (xvi, 
4,  p.  387-^90,  392,  ed.  Tanch.),  who  practised  on  them- 
selves a  yet  more  shocking  mutilation  (jcoXo/Sot  rag 
/3aXavot;(),  ascribed  to  the  Kolobi  by  Diodotus  also. 
The  fact,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations  performed 
whatever  operation  it  was,  not  on  infants,  but  on  those 
who  were  advancing  towards  marriageable  age,  con- 
spires to  indicate  that  some  physical  inconvenience 
gradually  showed  itself  (as  with  the  Bushmen  fe- 
males), of  which  they  desired  to  get  rid.     Jost  looks 
upon  infant  circumcision  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Judaism ;  and  this  may  be  nearly  correct,  though 
we  have  seen  that,  according  to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs 
delayed  it  only  till  after  teething.     In  fact,  Diodorus 
(ill,  31),  when  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the  Troglo- 
dyte nations  which  was  called  Kolobi,  declares  that 
they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  in  infancy  (^c 
vtiviov).     Their  unnatural  and  cruel  custom  is  possi- 
bly to  be  referred  to  superstition.    Some,  indeed,  have 
looked  on  circumcision  itself  as  a  softened  form  of  the 
barbarous  rite  by  which  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cy bele, 
were  qualified  for  their  oflice.     The  Kolobite  custom 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  carry  in '^  out  of  that  bar- 
barity to  the  extrement  point  possible,  short  of  exter- 
minating the  population  of  a  tribe.     Traditionary  or 
superstitious  reasons  certainly  can  alone  explain  the 
firesence  of  the  custom  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
(Micbaelis,  Orient.  BUd'Oth.  xiv,  50  sq.),  and  aboriginal 
Americans  (Gumilla,  ffisiojre  de  VOroque^  Avign.  1708, 
3, 183  sq.),  for  physiological  considerations,  seem  to  fail 
{^ee  Burdach,  Phyticl.  iii,  386).     If  an  independent  and 
fannoan  origin  has  been  discovered  for  Egyptian  circum- 
citdon,  the  thought  of  necessity  arises  that  the  Israelites 
must  have  had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nations 
around  them,  and  it  has  been  discuj^sed  (Speneer,  De 
Leg.  Htcb.  I,  iv,  4,  p.  70  sq.)  whether  they  even  borrowed 
it  fmm  the  Eiryptians.     (Movers  thinks  [Phovic.  i, 
3623  that  the  latter  borrowed  it  from  the  Phoenicians, 
resting  on  the   myth   of  Saturn,  in    Sanchoniatbo, 
Fragm.  p.  36.)    The  idea  has  naturally  given  much 
offence ;  but,  in  truth,  the  question  involves  no  pecul- 
iar difficulty ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  another  far  wider  in- 
quiry.   It  is  notorious  that  many  other  ancient  nations 
had  TariouB  ceremonies  and  institutions  in  common 
witii  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Hebrew  law  is  by  no 
means  in  all  points  original.     That  sacrifice  pre-exist- 
ed is  on  the  surfiice  of  the  Bible  history.     The  same, 
however,  is  true  of  temples,  tabernacles,  priests,  ever- 
burning fire,  oracles,  etc.    The  fiict  has  been  often  de- 


noted by  saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  are  a 
lection,  revision,  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patri- 
archal religion.  Other  treatises  on  the  Gentile  origin 
of  circumcision  are  bv  Hofmann  (Altdorf,  1771),  Bus 
(Jen.  1707),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1770),  Anton  (Lips.  1682). 

Circumcision,  then,  as  practised  by  the  Gentiles, 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  promote  health,  facilita- 
ting cleanliness,  and  preventing  certain  painful  aflGlio- 
tions,  such  as  that  of  the  gonorrkaa  spuria  (from  phy^ 
mosis,  or  stricture),  and  especially  the  dvOpa^y  or 
**  carbuncle,'*  to  which,  in  hot  climates,  men  are  sub- 
ject (Josephus,  cont.  Apion.  ii^  14 ;  Niebuhr,  De  PA  ra- 
hie^  ch.  xix),  or  an  unusual  prolongation  of  the  part  in 
question  (1  hevenot,  i,  58 ;  Haquet,  in  Voigt's  Magaz. 
furPhys.  vi,  443 ;  but  see  Danz,  in  Baldinger's  Magaz, 
fur  AerztBf  xiv,  416  sq.).  In  so  far  as  it  served  this 
end,  the  Irsaelites  had,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  it ;  but 
that  this  formed  the  reason  and  design  of  its  appoint- 
ment by  God,  though  asserted  by  some  men  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  seems  utterly  untenable ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  this  opinion  is  without  the  slightest  support 
from  Scripture;  often  as  the  subject  is  referred  to 
there,  we  find  no  hint  as  to  this  being  the  purpose  of 
the  observance;  2dly,  This  hypothesis  is  quite  op- 
posed to  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rite  among  the  Israelites ;  8dly,  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  mere  prophylactic  usage  should  by 
God  be  elevated  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ordi- 
nance ;  4thly,  Whatever  advantages  in  a  hygienic  re- 
spect might  accrue  from  the  practice,  these  were  con- 
fined to  individuals ;  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for 
health  to  men  generally  in  hot  climates  (Niebuhr,  loc. 
cit.) ;  and  therefore  to  oblige  the  whole  male  commu- 
nity to  undergo  this  process  in  infancy  for  purposes  of 
health  would  have  been  to  act  as  unwise  a  part  as  if  it 
had  been  enjoined  that  every  one  should  lose  a  limb, 
because  it  was  possible  that  some  one  might  contract 
severe  disease  in  that  limb  if  allowed  to  remain ;  and, 
5thly,  If  circumcision  was  a  mere  hygienic  precau- 
tion, why  should  it  have  been  abolished  by  Christian- 
ity? why  should  the  apostles  have  held  it  to  be  so 
hostile  to  Christianit}*  ?  and  why  should  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  a  Christian  have  been  increased  by  the 
prohibition  to  those  who  embraced  Christianity  of  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  children*s  health?  See 
Philo,  De  Circumcls.  in  0pp.  ii,  210  sq. ;  Ackermann, 
in  Weise*s  MateriaHenfur  Gottesgelartheit  (Gera,  1784), 
i,  60  sq. ;  Schulz,  Exercitatt.  i,  ii;  Michaelis,  Orient, 
Bibl.  xxii,  8  sq. ;  Rust,  Handb.  d.  Chirurgie,  v,  30 ; 
Hoffmann,  De  causa  facunditatis  gentis  cireumciscB 
(Lips.  1739);  Wolfsheimer,  De  causis  foRCunditaiis  He- 
brcpor.  (Hal.  1742) ;  Vogel,  Duhia  de  usu  circumcisionit. 
medico  (Gott.  1763);  Meiners,  De  circvmcis.  origine  et 
causis  (in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  xiv,  207  sq. ;  and  his 
Krit.  Gesch.  d.  Pelig.  ii,  473  sq.).  On  the  supposed 
tendency  of  the  custom  to  prevent  excessive  venerj' 
(Micbaelis  in  Bcrtholdt's  Jovm.  iv,  856),  especially 
onanism  (Buxtorf,  Ler.  Chald.  col.  112  sq.),  see  Schnei- 
der in  Henke*s  Zeitschri/t /.  Staatsarzneik.Vy  iv,  223. 
For  other  reasons,  see  Photius,  Ep.  205. 

When  first  appointed  by  God,  circumcision  was  ex- 
pressly set  forth  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  made  with  Abraham ;  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
Abraham  received  "the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  that  faith  which  he  had,  being 
yet  uncircumcised"  (Rom.  iv,  IT);  so  that  to  Abra- 
ham it  was  not  only  a  sign  or  token  of  God's  covenant, 
but  also  an  obsignation  or  certificate  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  liefore  he  was  circumcised.  As  a 
Mosaic  institution,  it  was  also  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Israel,  which  is  hence  called 
the  "  covenant  of  circumcision"  (Acts  vii,  8).  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  became  the  medium  of  access  to  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  and  entailed  on  all  who  re- 
ceived it  an  obligation  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the 
covenant  imposed  (Rom.  ii,  25 ;  iii,  1 ;  Gal.  v,  8).  In 
a  word,  it  was  the  token  which  assoied  to  Abrahai 
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and  his  desceadAnts  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (Gen. 
xvli).  It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  condition  of 
Jewish  nationality.  Circumcision  served  also  to  sep- 
arate the  people  of  the  Jews  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions, as  a  people  set  apart  to  God.  These  were  its 
uses.  As  respects  its  meaninff^  that  was  symbolical, 
and  the  things  which  it  symbolized  were  two :  1.  Con- 
secration to  God ;  and,  2.  Mental  and  spiritual  purifi- 
cation (Exod.  vi,  12 ;  Lev.  xix,  25 ;  Deut.  x,  16 ;  xxx, 
6;  Isa.  lii,  1;  Jer.  iv,  4;  vi,  10;  Rom.  ii,  26-29;  Col. 
ii,  11,  etc.  Compare  Philo,  De  Cireumcitione ;  Jones, 
Figurative  Language  of  Scripture^  Lecture  y,  p.  1 35). 
*' There  was  thus  involved  the  concept  of  congecratwHy 
and  along  with  this  that  of  reconciliation,  in  circum- 
cision ;  and  it  was  thereby,  as  Ewald  rightly  remarks 
(^AUertk.  p.  95),  an  offering  of  the  body  to  Jehovah, 
which,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  offer- 
ings, as  full}*  developed  and  raised  to  their  true  eleva- 
tion liy  the  prophets,  had  to  be  presented  to  him  as  an 
offering  of  the  soul.  Only  as  this  inner  offering  was 
perfectly  presented  could  the  obligation  to  be  a  priest- 
ly kingdom  and  a  holy  people  be  fulfilled"  (Vaihinger 
in  Herzog's  Rad-Encifkl.  ii,  110).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

On  this  subject  in  general,  see  Spencer,  De  Legibwt 
ffdt,  ritucJibtUf  i,  5 ;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the 
iMtcM  of  Moses,  iii,  58-93;  Witsius,  De  Fctdere,  bk.  iv, 
6,  8 ;  Lokevitz,  De  circwncisione  Judaorum  (Vitemb. 
1769-80) ;  Smeets,  De  circvmcisione  Abrahamo  diffini- 
tus  data  (Franec.  1690) ;  Bergson,  Beschneidung  vom 
tustorlschen,  brit,  u,  med.  Standptmki  (Berlin,  1844); 
Brescher,  Die  Beschneiduiig  der  Israeliten  von  der  hist,, 
praktiitck-fiperaiiven  v.  riiualen  Seite  (Vienna,  1845); 
Heymann,  Die  Beschnadmtg  inp:itkol.  Bedeutung  (Mag- 
deb.  1844) ;  M.  G.  Salomon,  Die  Be^tcknddwng,  hist.  u. 
medicinisch  beleuchtet  (Braunschw.  1844);  S.Salomon, 
Phimosis  nebsi  Beschneidung  (Hamb.  1838) ;  Schmid's 
ed.  of  Maimonides,  tract  h^'^p  (Strasb.  1661,  1700) ; 
Wolfers,  Die  Beschneidung  der  Juden  (LAmford.  1831). 

IV.  Christian  Views  on  the  Subject. — ^'  The  attitude 
which  Christianity,  at  its  introduction,  assumed  to- 
wards circumcision  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so  far 
as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession 
of  any  religious  or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts 
XV ;  Gal.  V,  2).  But  while  the  apostles  resolutely 
forbade  its  imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles, 
they  made  no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  feeling  or  expediency'.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  lie  circumcised  (Gal.  ii,  3-5),  on  another  oc- 
casion had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the  Jews, 
and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more  effect  as 
being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi,  3).  The  Abj^ssin- 
ian  Christians  still  practice  circumcision  as  a  national 
custom  (see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  N.  Y.  edition, 
iv,  565).  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
those  who  ascribed  efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite 
are  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  *  the 
concision'  or  *  amputation'  (r^v  jcararo/i^i/) ;  while 
the  claim  to  lie  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil,  iii,  2, 8).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  in  the  O.  T.,  where  uncir- 
cumcised  lips  (Exod.  vi,  12,  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi,  10),  or 
hearts  (Lev.  xxvi,  41)  are  spoken  of,  i.  e.  either  stam- 
mering or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a  foreskin,  or 
rather  rebellious  and  unboly  (Deut.  xxx,  6;  Jer.  iv, 
4),  because  circumcision  was  the  s^nnbol  of  purity  (see 
Isa.  Iii,  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uncircum- 
cised,  or,  in  other  words,  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  23).  In 
the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity  and 
holiness  is  fully  developed  (Col.  ii,  11, 18 ;  Rom.  ii,  28, 
29)." 

V.  Relation  to  Christian  Baptism,  ~  1.  The  ethical 
and  spiritual  value  of  circumcision  did  not  depend  on 
its  existence  or  use  prior  to  its  adoption  by  God  as  a 
symbol  of  true  religion.  The  condescension  of  Christ 
consecrated  and  elevated  old  rites  to  new  spheres, 


upon  the  principle  that  *^what  God  hath  cleansed, 
that  call  not  thou  common."  On  this  principle  he 
elected  the  baptismal  purification,  and  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  his  Supper.  When  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham had  reached  its  full  development,  including  all 
the  seminal  elements  for  the  future  growth  of  his 
Church  in  the  world,  God  ratified  it  by  the  seal  of  cir- 
cumcision. Whatever  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
polity  of  the  Church  or  nation  worked  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  principles  involved,  but  was  rather 
called  into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. This  rite,  as  a  symbol,  bespoke  the  con- 
summation of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  all  its  power 
and  fulness  of  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal  and  heav- 
enly interests. 

2.  This  ordinance  included  in  its  significance,  as  a 
fitting  and  most  impressive  emblem,  deep  spiritual 
truths.  The  history  of  circumcision,  in  its  connection 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  religion,  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  nature  of  the  things  it  symbolised  by  the 
direction  of  its  figurative  applications.  In  involving 
and  engaging  moral  and  mental  purity,  through  faith 
and  worship  towards  Abraham's  God,  it  became  the 
token  of  spiritual  blessings  to  the  pious  Israelite  in 
whatever  foreign  regions  he  might  dwell,  notwith- 
standing he  might  never  be  permitted  to  behold  Pales- 
tine or  the  holy  cit}'.  For  he  alone  was  a  Jew  and  a 
real  son  of  Abraham,  entitled  to  the  immunities  of  the 
Covenant,  whose  circumcision  was  **of  the  heart;  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God"  (Rom.  ii,  28,  29).  Profligacy  in 
the  national  government,  though  it  might  bring  afiiic- 
tions,  could  not  nullify  the  spiritual  law,  or  make  viiid 
the  seal  upon  the  faithful.  "  All  are  not  Israel  which 
are  of  Israel"  (Rom.  ix,  6).  The  Ilfpcro/ii)  xapiiaCf 
tv  wivfiari — "  Circumcis'on  in  heart,  in  spirit^ — was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  only  means  of  union  with  the 
Messiah ;  and,  regarding  the  nation,  therein  was  Abra- 
ham's seed  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

8.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  Circumcision  to  Chris- 
tian Baptism  is  manifest.  Both  are  initiations  into 
peculiar  religious  privileges  and  immunities,  the  em- 
blems of  inward  cleansing,  the  signs  and  seals  of  con- 
secration to  and  faith  in  the  God  of  Abraham.  Bap- 
tism follows  and  succeeds  to  the  ancient  rite,  not  be- 
cause of  external  likeness,  but  on  account  of  iden- 
tity of  offices  and  import,  in  sealing  and  imaging  the 
same  spiritual  truths.  For  the  saving  economy  of  Je- 
hovah has  been  the  same  from  the  beginning;  only 
the  instruments,  furniture,  and  external  appliances 
have  undergone  change.  The  Zion  of  the  old  is  the 
Zion  of  the  newly-arranged  Church ;  the  y^t — oXwi* — 
has  only  been  purged,  its  arena  enlarged,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  garnering  process  changed  from  a  spe» 
cific  to  a  general  object,  fh>m  the  national  to  the  co»- 
mical.  The  pious  patriarch  was  a  Christian  in  every- 
thing but  name  and  extent  of  privilege.  The  lon^ 
tude  of  the  atonement  is  for  all  time,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blessed ;  its  latitude  the  breadth  of  the  race. 
The  change  of  the  symbolic  seal  adapts  it  to  a  wider 
sphere,  3'et  it  is  only  in  the  visible  form,  not  in  tiM 
substance ;  it  becomes  a  new  and  more  eligible  like- 
ness of  the  same  things.  ' '  Circumcision  and  baptism 
correspond  in  meaning.  They  both  relate  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  heart"  (Carbon,  p.  367).  It  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  made  upon  those  entering  into  covenant 
with  God  for  worship  and  salvation ;  can  baptism  lie 
either  less  or  more  ?  Compare  Andrew  Fuller,  JL^t. 
Gen.  xvii ;  Dr.  L.  Chase,  Design  qf  Baptism,  in  Bttpt, 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  p.  26. 

4.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  bear  testimony  to  tbe 
view  here  presented.  St.  Paul  uses  the  ver}'  impre«i0- 
ive  words  "  buried  with  him"  (Christ)  "  in  baptism**— 
ovin-a^kvTiQ  avrtfi  iv  rtf  pafTTitrpart  (Col.  ii,  12),  stf 
synonymous  with  and  explanatory  of  rj  wfpcrofriy  rov 
XpcoToi),  "  the  circumcision  of  Christ."    WliateTer  in- 
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tensity  there  k  in  the  words  *M>nried  with  him/'  it 
was  only  the  effort  of  the  apootle  tu  ^how  how  "  bap- 
tiiim  into  Ciirist*'  was  like  drcumciMun ;  it  '*  put  otf 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  Had  such  nut  been 
the  scriptural  meaning;  of  circumcision,  Paul  would 
never  have  thus  reasoned.  What  better  testimony 
could  be  desired  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  two  rites, 
and  that  the  one  had  succeeded  the  other  ?  Objections 
from  a  want  of  external  agreement  or  circumstances 
of  administration  can  be  of  no  force.  The  Greek  ircpc- 
rofciy,  the  Latin  circumcisio,  are  etymologicdl  parities, 
but  they  are  neither  of  them  analogical  forms  with  the 
Ileb.  bsi^,  employed  as  a  tecknic  in  Gen.  xvii.  Yet  the 
idea  of  the  rite  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  under  the  She- 
mitic  as  under  the  European  form. 

5.  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers  universally  held 
the  views  here  f^iven.  Their  doctrine,  made  depend- 
out  on  John  iii,  5,  that  fiaimopia  il  vdarog  Kai  ttviv- 
firroQ^  baptism  qftoater  and  the  Spirit^  was  equivalent 
to  dvaykvvTityiQ  i^  vSaroQ  Kai  iryivfiarog^  rtgenerati'm 
by  water  and  the  Spirit,  caused  them  to  speak  of  bap- 
tism as  i|  iCiOiToyLi)  irvtVfjianKfj^  ^ritual  circumcisiony 
because  the  Spirit  was  always  joined  with  the  water  in 
the  baptism  of  an  infant,  or  a  converted,  believing 
adult. 

6.  In  Justin  Martyr  baptism  is  very  frequently  al- 
luded to  as  the  "  true  circumcision,'*  of  which  the  an- 
cient rite  was  a  type  (Apol.  i,  61 ;  Dial.  c.  Trypho.  41). 
'*  Go  J  commands  y  m  to  he  washed  rcitk  this  purification, 
and  to  he  circumcised  with  the  true  drcumcitiun"  (Aoi)- 
oafiBai  iffuy  rovro  rb  Xourpbv  KtXtvii  6  Oeof,  Kai  in- 
ptTifivioBai  rijv  dXriBivqp  vipiTOftriv)  (Dial.  c.  Trypho. 
§  18).  He  says  that  Christians  **  had  not  received  tho 
fleshly  circumcision,  but  the  spirituid  one,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  made  use  of;  and  we  re- 
ceived it — 5id  Tov  jia'jrri'TfjLaroc — through  haptisnij'^ 
etc.  (i&.  §  43 ;  comp.  §  19).  In  §  29  of  this  dialogue 
be  speaks  of  circumcision  under  the  law  as  baptism. 
He  says,  "What  need  have  I  for  circumcision  who 
have  the  testimony  of  God  in  my  favor?"  (Tic  tKii- 
vov  TOV  /iaarrier^iaroc  X^iia  dyitft  rrvivfiari  j3tl3airTio- 
ftkytff;)  "What  need  have  I  of  that  other  baptism, 
who  have  been  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  This 
must  be  esteemed  as  a  remarkable  identificution  of 
the  two  rites,  for  we  should  not  forget  that,  as  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  Justin  ^*the  water  of  life" 
(Dial.  c.  Trypho.  §  14),  so  to  receive  it  was  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  same  point  of 
view  Bjsil  asks  certain  ones  who  delayed  baptism,  "  Do 
you  put  off  the  cireumciswn  made  without  hands — d\ti' 
poirotifrqv  ■jripirnfi^t* — in  putting  off  the  flesh,  tchich 
it  performed  in  baptism  f*  (fcv  rtp  j^aTrritffiarL  reAetou- 
fiirriv),  Oral,  exhort. ad Bapt,  t.  ii,  ed.  Ben.  (Par.  1721). 
Cyprian  and  Yds  council,  Ep.  Ixiv,  ad  Fid.,  held  in  the 
baptism  of  infants  that  the  analogy  then  followed  of 
ancient  circumcision  should  not  be  binding  (Nee  spir- 
italem  circumcisionem  impediri  carnali  circumcisionc 
del^ere) :  "  Nor  ought  the  spiritual  circumcision'*  (bap- 
tism) **to  be  hindered  by  the  carnal  circunvcision.** 
On  the  principle  that  Christ  was  the  real  l>aptizer  in 
the  Christian  rite,  TertuUian  calls  Christ  Nowb  ciiaan- 
eis'ofds  Purgator,  **  the  Pubifier  of  the  new  circum- 
cision" (adv.  Jud.  3,  4;  comp.  Ambrose,  lib.  ii,  De 
Abrahamo  Pair.  c.  11;  Irenaeus,  ffcer.  lib.  iv,  30). 

7.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  briefly,  that  the  objec- 
tion to  circumcision  (Acts  xv;  Gal.  v,  2)  was  not  to 
the  rite  itself,  which  wus  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
promise,  not  of  law,  and  must  stand  till  abrogated  by 
the  perfection  of  the  seed  in  Christ,  and  a  new  symbol 
be  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  the  objects  cf  the  cove- 
nant were  to  be  attained  not  by  seminal  propagation, 
bnt  by  moral  and  spiritual  means,  among  all  nations, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  seal  should  correspond  to  these 
in  its  import.  The  "hostility,"  therefore,  was  not  to 
c&vcumcision,  bnt  to  the  claim  of  salvation  through  the 
Iteeping  of  tho  I<iw  which  it  enjoined.     In  this,  Christ ! 
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would  be  set  aside.  Circumcision,  in  its  proper  sphere, 
was  not  **  worthless,"  or  it  never  had  been  **  the  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith."  'i  he  ancient  symbol 
was  gradually  to  melt  away  in  the  affections  of  the 
Jew,  and  by  a  wise  moderation  the  upostles  saw  it  ac- 
complished. See,  on  this  subject,  Wardlaw,  Diss,  on  the 
Script.  A  uthoritg  of  InfaM  Baptism,  p.  29  37;  Hibbard, 
Christian  Ba  tism,  p.  61-63 ;  Pond,  On  Baptism,  p.  82- 
85  ;  Kice,  On  Baptism  of  Infants,  cl).  iii ;  Fairbaim's 
Typology  of  Scr,pture^  i,  274  277 ;  D wight,  Theology, 
Serm.cxlviii;  Watson, /fu^Vu^,  ii,  616  626;  Wesley, 
Works,  N.  Y.  ed.  vi. ;  Buchanan,  On  J  unification,  £d- 
inb.  1«67,  p.  68-73. 

CIRCUMCISION,  Festival  op  thb,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Homan  and  English  churches  on  the 
1st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumcision 
of  Christ.  After  the  introduction  of  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  the  1st  of  January  was  distinguished  as 
odaca  natalis  Domini,  the  octave  of  the  nativity,  as 
Christ  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  "At  lirst 
it  was  observed  rather  as  a  day  of  humiliation  than  of 
feasting ;  and  this  was  designed  to  mark  tho  difference 
between  the  manners  of  Christians  and  those  of  the 
heathen,  who  celebrated  the  kalends  of  January,  as  the 
chief  day  of  their  saturnalia,  with  great  licentious- 
ness" (Farrar,  s.  v.).  The  festival  originated,  proba^ 
bly,  in  the  7th  centur}\  —  Siegel,  Handbuch  d.  Idrch- 
iuh-ihrictlichen  AUerth&mer,  i,  207,  and  references 
there. 

Cis  (Kf'c  V.  r.  Kf  I'c),  the  Grscized  form  (Acts  xiii, 
21)  of  the  name  of  Kish  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  king  Saul. 

Ci'sai  (rather  Cwcpim,  KKraio^),  another  GriBcized 
form  (Estb.  xl,  2)  of  the  name  of  Kisu  (q.  v.),  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  6). 

Ciflleu.    See  Chisleu. 

CiBnerofl.    See  Ximekrs. 

Cistercians  (or  Cistertiavs),  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine, 
and  abbot  of  MolSme,  in  Burgundy.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  discipline  in  his  convent,  he  re- 
tired, with  twenty  of  his  best  monks,  to  Citeaux,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  order  named  from  the  place.  Robert, 
Ymng  ordered  by  the  pope  to  resume  the  government 
of  the  abbey  of  Moleme,  was  succeeded  in  that  of  Ci- 
teaux  by  Alberic ;  and  pope  Paschal  II,  by  a  bull  of 
the  year  1100,  took  Citeaux  under  his  protection.  Al- 
beric drew  up  the  first  statutes  for  the  monks  of  Ci- 
teaux, or  Cistercians,  in  which  he  enjoined  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  The  habit  of 
the  order  was  a  white  robe  in  the  form  of  a  cassock : 
it  was  at  first  black ;  but  they  pretend  that  the  holy 
Virgin,  appearing  to  Allyeric,  gave  him  a  white  habit, 
and  from  this  time  they  changed  the  black  for  white, 
retaining  the  black  scapular  and  hood :  their  garment 
was  girt  with  a  black  girdle  of  wool :  in  the  choir  they 
had  a  white  cowl,  and  over  it  a  hood,  with  a  rochet 
hanging  down  before  to  the  waist,  end  in  a  point  be- 
hind to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  memory  of  the  change 
of  habit,  a  festival  was  observed  on  tho  5th  of  August, 
called  "The  descent  of  the  blessed  Virgin  at  Citeaux, 
and  the  miraculous  changing  from  black  to  white." 
The  order  mode  surprising  progress.  *'  From  the  very 
first,  the  Cistercians  were  the  spoiled  children  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  every  conceivable  privilege  and  ex- 
emption was  heaped  upon  them"  (Christian  Bemem- 
hrnncer,  July,  1867,  p.  4).  About  112H  the  first  Cister- 
cian ahiiey  in  England  was  founded  by  Giffard,  bixhop 
of  Winchester,  at  Waverley,  Surrey.  The  order  spread 
in  England  rapidly,  and  accumulated  vast  estates. 
Ei4;hty-five  abbeys  in  various  parts  of  England  owned 
the  maternity  either  of  Citeaux  or  Clairvaux.  Fifty 
vears  after  its  institution  the  order  had  five  hundred 
ablteys ;  and  one  hundred  years  after  it  boasted  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  abbeys,  most  of  which  had 
been  fv;und«^  before  the  year  1200. 
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tine,  and  for  tho  construction  of  them  thd  rocky  na^ 
ture  of  the  ground  afTorda  peculiar  facilities,  eithsr 
in  orijpnal  excavatious  or  by  enUrgament  of  natural 
civittes.     Dr.  Robinson  remjirks  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  bill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  ure  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  watdr  during  the  rainy  season 
in  tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  lields,  and  alun*^ 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and 
their  flocks,  and  fur  the  comfort  of  the  passing  travel- 
lar.     Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique,  and  exist 
nlong  ancient  roads  now  dsserted.     On  the  long-for- 
gott3n  way  finom  Jericho  to  Bethel  "  brukcn  cisterns*' 
of  hit^h  antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals.     Je- 
rusalem, descriiied  by  Strjbo  as  well  supplied  with 
wat3r,  in  a  dry  neighborhood  (xvi,  760),   depends 
mainly  for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  ev- 
ery private  house  possesses  one  or  more,  excavated 
in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  builL     The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  four  belonging  to  the  house  in 
which  Dr.  R.  resided :  1,  15  x  8  x  12  feet  deep ;  2,  8  x 
4x15;  8,  10x10x15;  4,  80x30x20.     The  cisterns 
have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes 
built  up  with  stone-work  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl.  xii,  6),  so  that 
tb3y  have  externally  much  the  appsanince  of  an  ordi- 
nary well.     The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
with  care  remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.     In  this   manner  most  of  the  larger 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  supplied  (»&.)•     Jose- 
pbos  (  War,  iv,  4,  4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its 
capicity  for  defence,  while  the  drj'ness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood has  in  all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  be- 
riegers.     Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water 
outside  the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8,  4).     Tha  progress  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (B.C.  184)  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards  unex- 
pectedly relieved  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiti,  8,  2;  Clinton,  iii, 
831).     Joeephus  also  imputes  to  divine  interposition 
the  supply  of  water  with  which  the  army  of  Titus  was 
famished  after  suffering  from  want  of  it  ( War,  v,  9, 
4).     The  Crusaders  also,  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099, 
were  harassed  by  extreme  want  of  water,  while  tho 
besieged  were  fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  IJisl,  p.  46, 
49,  ed.  Wat.).     Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  very  little 
iirater  is  fonnd  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  inhabitants  drink 
r^in- water,  which  they  collect  in  their  houses  (Bohn's 
ed.  of  Eetrlff  Travels,  p.  84).     Barclay  gives  the  most 
complete  description  of  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
Jerusalem,  particularly  those  under  the  Haram  enclo- 
aure  {Ct/y  of  the  Great  King,  p.  226,  etc.).     See  Jeru- 
SA.iL.BM.     The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xiv,  15, 2), 
'and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cbterns 
And  reservoirs  by  which  that  fortress  was  plentifully 
a.iapplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the 
cimae  of  Jerusalem  and  Macfasrus  {War,  iv,  4,  4;  iv, 
6,  2 :  vii,  8, 3).     Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belong- 
ing to  private  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein, 
near  AL*ppo  {Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah  (p. 
IIO,  112,  118).  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in  Moab  (p. 
3T7>,  Mount  Talwr  (p.  834).     Of  some  at  Hableh,  near 
CriiA^^  ^^  dimensions  are  given  by  Robinson  {Later 
^Re^earches,  p.  137):  1,  7x5x3  feet  deep;  2,  nearly 
Cli9   aamA  as  1 ;  3, 12  X  0  X  8.     They  have  one  or  two 
to  descend  into  them,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
Gazi,  now  disused,  described  by  Sandys  as  ^'a 
yyightv  cistern,  tilled  only  by  the  rain-water,  nnd  de- 
jg490oded  into  by  stairs  of  stone"  (Sandys,  p.  150;  but 
0^10  Hobinton,  ii,  376).    Of  those  at  Hableh,  some  were 
f2^<^erod  with  flat  stones,  resting  on  arches,  some  en- 


tirely op3n,  and' all  evidently  ancient  (Robinson,  new 
ed.  iii,  1.^7).  Dr.  Olin  {TravtU,  ii,  84)  describes  some- 
thing of  a  better  sort  near  Heliron :  *' Just  without  the 
city  are  some  cisterns,  which  probably  belong  to  a 
Yery  early  age.  A  large  basin,  forty-seven  paces 
square,  stands  outside  the  gate  by  which  we  entered 
tho  city.  It  was  nearly  full  of  greenbh  water,  and 
his  been  repaired  at  a  period  apparentl}^  not  xery  re- 
mote. It  is  of  very  solid  workmanship,  built  of  hewn 
limestone,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  descent  is  by  flights  of  stairs  situated  at  the  four 
comen,  liy  which  the  water  is  brought  up  in  vessels 
and  skins,  and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or 
carried  awa}'  for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  at  thb 
time  fit  for  drinking.  Another  pool,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, occupies  higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  These  reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are 
unconnected  with  any  perennial  fountain."  Vitruvius 
(viii,  7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing water-tanks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Palestine 
usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art  in  this 
work  than  is  sufiiclont  to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  The  city  of  Alexandria  is  sup- 
plied with  water  contained  in  arched  cisterns  support- 
ed by  pillars,  extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old 
city  (Van  Egmont,  Travels,  ii,  134).     See  Pool. 

£mpty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons  and 
places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a  *'  pit" 
(1*121,  Gen.  xxxvii,  22),  and  his  ^^  dungeon"  is  called 
by  the  same  name  (xU,  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown 
into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  in- 
dicated by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
6).  To  this  prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality 
near  the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140; 
Maundrell,  Bohn's  ed.  of  Eariy  Travels,  p.  448).  See 
Prison.  According  to  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii, 
262-4),  dry  cisterns  are  often  used  in  Palestine  for 
granaries,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  plundered  of  their 
wheat  by  ants.     See  GfiANARY. 

Various  allusions  by  wa}'  of  figure  are  made  to  cis- 
terns in  Scripture.  The  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern — ^tbe  wheel  that  was  used  to  send  down  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  water  from  the 
lar^r  cisterns — is  used  in  Eccles.  xii,  6,  as  an  imago 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  per- 
petually sends,  while  it  is  at  work,  the  flow  of  vital 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  To  drink 
waters  out  of  one's  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion (Prov.  V,  15)  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure  which  God  has  associated 
with  our  state,  as  contradistinguished  fh)m  thoso 
which  are  the  property  of  others.  But  the  merely 
human  and  artificial  nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of 
man's  workmanship,  and  have  no  living  spring  with- 
in them,  serve  as  a  iSt  emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of 
creature  confidences,  and  of  the  folly  of  preferring 
these  to  the  infinite  and  overflowing  fulness  of  God — 
as  in  the  solemn  charge  of  the  prophet,  "  My  people 
have  committed  two  evils:  they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  h^wed  them  out 

cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  wat^'"  (Jer. 
ii,  13).     See  VVatkr. 

CiatertianB.     See  Cistrrcians. 

Citeaux.     See  Cistercians. 

Cithern  (wOapflr,  1  Mace  iv,  64,  i.  e.  cithara  of 
guitar),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldieans  at  balls  and  routs^ 
and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine  on  their 
return  thither  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species,  and  was  known  at  a 
later  period  as  the  citiem,  under  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  old  dramatists  as  having  constituted 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  samo 
species  is  the  Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland. 
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With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  cithern  or  cithara 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed 18  divided :  according  to  some,  it  resembled  in  form 
the  Greek  delta,  A ;  others  represent  it  as  a  half- 
moon;  and  others,  again,  like  the  modem  guitar.  In 
man}'  Eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with  strings, 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty-four.  Under 
the  name  of  KooUdr^  travellers  describe  it  as  a  wood- 
en plate  or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath, 
and  a  piece  of  skin  stretched  aljove 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticlcs,  joined  after 
the  manner  of  a  fan,  pass  through  the 
5  skin  at  the  end,  and  where  the  two 
sticks  stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden  triangle 
to  the  point  below  are  fastened  five 
chords,  which,  at  a  little  distance  above 
their  junction,  pass  over  a  bridg?,  like 
the  strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
ModernOrfenUl  a^  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a 
'^  leather  thong  fastened  to  one  of  the 
lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle  (see  Mendelssohn's  edition 
of  the  Ptalnu^  2d  Pref.). 

The  cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resembles 
very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  ^iSjp,  ?23,  3S39, 
respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V.  **harp,*'  **  psal- 
tery," *'  organ."  In  Chaldee,  cithara  is  transferred  as 
Dinng,  the  Keri  for  Di^Pi'^p  (Dan.  iii,  6),  in  the  A. 
V.  rendered  "  harp,"  and  the  same  Engl,  word  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  cUhem  (1  Mace,  iv,  54)  in  Robert 
Barker's  edition  of  the  Engluk  Bible  (London,  1615). 
Gesenius  (^Thes,  Heb,  p.  215)  considers  cithara  as  the 
same  with  harp;  but  Luther  translates  mOapat^  by 
mit  Pfei/en,  "  with  pipes."  See  Habf. 
Cities.     See  City. 

Cit'im  (Kintot  v.  r.  Kinaloi,  Vulg.  CeUi,  A.  V. 
**Citims"),  a  nation  whose  king  Perseus  is  mentioned 
(1  Mace,  viii,  5)  as  having  been  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  evidently  the  Chittim  (q.  v.),  or  Macedonian!*. 
CitiseiiBllip,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native 
or  adopted  citizen  (iroXiVfjc,  2  Mace,  iv,  50 ;  v,  6 ;  ix, 
15,  19 ;  Luke  xv,  15 ;  xix,  14 ;  Acts  xxi,  39),  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  foreigner.  The  laws  in  this  respect  are 
very  different  in  different  ages  and  countries.  See  Alikn. 
I.  Hebrew. — Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  which 
was  framed  on  a  basis  of  religious  rather  than  of  po- 
litical privileges  and  distinctions,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
monwealth (iroXircia,  £ph.  ii,  12)  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew,  and  even 
strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were  admitted. 
See  Congregation.  Strict  isolation  did  by  no  means, 
as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by  Moses,  since  even 
non-Israelites,  under  various  names  [see  Stranger], 
not  only  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had 
the  fullest  protection  of  the  law  equally  with  the  na- 
tive Israelites  (Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  22 ;  Num. 
xv^  15;  XXXV,  15;  Deut.  i,  16;  xxiv,  17  :  the  law  of 
usury,  Deut.  xxiii,  20,  made,  however,  an  exception), 
and  were,  besides,  recommended  in  general  terms  by 
Moses  to  humanity  and  charity  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
9 ;  Lev.  xix,  S3,  34 ;  Deut.  x,  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  6 ; 
Mai.  iii,  5 ;  see  Josephus,  Api'fn^  ii,  28),  as  well  as  to  a 
participation  in  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the 
poor  of  the  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast- 
offering,  and  the  harvest  in  the  jubilee-year  (Deut. 
xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  10, 14  ;  xxvi,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6).  In  re- 
turn, it  was  required  on  the  part  of  non-Israelites  not 
to  commit  acts  by  which  the  religions  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Exod.  xx,  10 ;  Lev.  xvii,  10 ; 
xviii,  26 ;  xx,  2 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  v,  14.  The  eating 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  a  natural  death,  Deut. 
xiv,  21,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  exception).  The 
advantage  the  Jew  had  over  the  Gentile  was  thus 


strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  memlier  of 
the  theocracy  (the  h*!!*^  ^*^Pi  community  of  Jehovah^ 
Num.  xvi,  8 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  2),  on  whom  positive  iaws 
were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege 
Gentiles  were  admitted  under  certain  rrstrictions 
(Deut.  xxiii,  1  9);  thuH  we  tind  among  the  Israelites, 
Doeg,  an  E^lomite  (1  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as  also  Uriah,  a 
Hittite  (a  Canaanite).  The  only  nations  that  Mere 
altogether  excluded  iVom  the  citizenship  of  the  theoc- 
racy l)y  especial  command  of  the  Lord  were  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  from  a  feeling  of  vengeance 
against  them  ;  and  in  the  same  situation  were  uU  cas- 
trated persons  and  bastards,  from  a  feeling  of  disgrace 
and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii,  1  -6).  In  the  time  of  Solo- 
m(^n  no  less  than  158,600  strangers  were  resident  in 
Palestine  (2  Chron.  ii,  17).     See  Gentile. 

II.  Romofi, — The  right  of  citizenship  (troXinia, 
^^  freedom,"  Acts  xxii,  28,  i.  e.  to  be  considered  as 
equal  to  natives  of  the  city  of  Rome,  jut  civitatis,  ciwi' 
Uu)  was  granted  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  to  whole 
provinces  and  cities  (Dio  Cass,  xli,  25 ;  Snet.  ilu^.  47), 
as  also  to  single  individuals  (Tacit.  Annal.  i,  58 ;  Sue- 
ton.  NerOy  12 ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii,  89 ;  Appian,  CVp.  iii,  26), 
for  some  service  rendered  to  the  state  (Cic.  Balh.  22) 
or  the  imperial  family  (Sueton.  Attg.  47),  sometimes 
through  mere  favor  (Tacit.  Hitt,  iii,  41),  or  even  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  (Acts  xxii,  28 ;  Dio  Cass,  xli, 
24;  see  Heinecc.  AfUiq.  jur,  Bam.  i,  1, 11  sq.).  The 
apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  (cirit  n^itu,  Sneton. 
Cnlig.  88 ;  see  Amtzen,  De  eivitate  Rom.  apott,  PayU, 
Utr.  1725)  by  family  (Acts,  1.  c.)  [see  Tarscs],  and 
hence  his  protesting  against  corporal  or  capital  pun- 
ishment (Acts  xvi,  87 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  v,  67,  65 ;  £o- 
seb.  Nist.  Eccle$.  v,  1,  etc.).  It  appears  from  a  variety 
of  passages  in  the  classic  writers  that  a  Roman  citizen 
could  not  legally  be  scourged  (virg's  or  JhgeUU  omfi); 
this  punishment  being  deemed  to  the  lart  degree  dis- 
honorable, and  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insult 
upon  the  Roman  name.  Such  was  the  fomous  "  Aw- 
da  Ler,^^  ^'  A  Roman  citizen,  judges,"  exclaims  Cic- 
ero, in  his  oration  against  Verres,  **  was  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina ;  during  this  pul.lic 
dishonor,  no  groan,  no  other  expression  of  the  unhap- 
py wretch  was  heard  amid  the  cruelties  he  suffered, 
and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this :  *  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !*  "  Neither  was  it  law- 
ful for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,  or  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  question,  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confeMion 
firom  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile; 
torture  was  onl}'  inflicted  upon  slaves ;  freemen  were 
exempted  fh>m  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii,  28;  see  Zimmem,  Grtrh.  dig  rom,  Prirat. 
rechtSj  I,  ii,  441).  The  Jews  had  rendered  sismal  ser- 
vices to  Julius  Cesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Joftrphns, 
Ant.  xiv,  8,  1  and  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable  th'vt 
many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that  ground ; 
certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  who  were  Ro^ 
man  citizens  were  scattered  over  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  {Ani.  xiv,  10,  18  and  14).  Among  the  prin- 
leges  attached  to  citizenship,  the  most  noteworthy  was 
the  alx>ve,  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xx,  29),  still  less  be 
scourged  (Acts  xvi,  37 ;  Cic.  Verr.  v,  63,  66) ;  the  Mn»- 
ple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  sufficient  to  deter  a 
magistrate  A*om  such  a  step  (Acts  xxii,  25 ;  Cic.  Verr, 
V,  62),  as  any  infringement  of  the  privilege  was  visited 
with  severe  punishment.  A  Jew  could  only  plead  ex- 
emption from  such  treatment  before  a  Roman  mngU- 
trate ;  he  was  still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24;  Selden,  Syn.  ii,  15,  §  11).  Another 
privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from 
a  provincial  tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts 
xxv,  11).  See  Appeal.  The  rights  of  the  Roman 
citizen  included  several  other  important  privileges : 
he  had  a  full  right  over  his  property,  his  children,  and 
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hii  dependanta ;  he  had  &  foin  in 
the  people,  snd  in  the  alectioD  ot  nujpRtriitea ;  and  bit 
testameaL  lud  tull  BaChoiiC}-  aTur  hla  death.  See 
Smith'*  Dia.  of  CUm.  Aatlq.  ■.  t.  CiviUa;  Sigon  De 
aiUijaojure  civ.  Romm.  (Pur.  1672 ;  Hal.  I7I6 :  b1»  in 
Gnvii  TJienur.  i);  Spanhrim.  (Mnt  Ram.  (London, 
1703 ;  Hal.  17W) ;  Cell»rii  Duterlatt.  p.  71S  tq. ;  (Im 
BQtlner,  Dt  c'b.  Rom.  virgideniiit  atmpt.  (Jen.  167!), 
Lenge,  Dt  imanaatale  civ.  BimaH.  (Hafn.  1710).  See 
Fkekma:*. 

Cltroa  (ci'rpiov,  the  rm  it  jnrpia  or  nrptn,  but 
ma  long  witboDt  ■  apscial  nsms  among  the  Groeki, 
allhOQich  they  wen  veil  acquainted  with  it ;  na  SRiitb, 
Dirt,  of  Claf.  Antiq.  ».  V.  Citnii).  In  his  account  of 
Alexander  Jannnua,  Josephna  tellK  a»,  "  Hla  own  peo- 
ple were  aeditloui  againat  him ;  for  at  a  feativdl  which 
wu  then  celehreted,  when  he  atood  upon  the  altar  and 
waa  (toing  (o  aacrillca,  the  nati"n  rose  upon  him,  and 
r«ll3<]  him  with  eilrona,  far  the  law  of  the  Jews  re- 
quired that  at  the  fsaUval  at  taliemactee  erery  one 
■honld  bare  liranchea  of  the  palm-tree  and  cition-tree  ' 


Citron  Flowei 

(AiU.  Kill,  IB,  6).  The  bte  Lad;  Callcott,  in  her 
Scriptmrt  fftrbal,  mentions  that,  aa  the  modem  Jewa 
■till  nee  citrona  at  the  feast  of  UbernaeUa,  "  in  Lon- 
don cooaideralils  auma  ofinuney  are  expended  in  im- 
porting them  of  the  belt  kind  for  the  purpoae.  Tbey 
must  be  without  lilemiah,  and  the  atslk  must  still  ad- 
here to  tbem.  After  the  feaat  Is  over,  the  citrons  are 
openly  aold,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  aale  ia 
placed  in  tbe  ominon  trrueury,  aa  part  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  of  the  conip^iiiition."  Their  anjciely  to 
obuin  tbem  with  the  aLilli  atill  adhering  la  no  doubt 
a  biot  efloTt  to  aecur-i  the  "thick"  bnuichea  and 
"boD>ih>  of  goodly  Ireea"  required  for  that  festival 
(LeT.  ixxiil,  M).  But  the  chief  importance  of  this 
fratt  ia  ita  auppoaed  identity  with  the  tT^DP,  tajipa'- 
acK  at  "apple"  of  the  liiUle.  a  conclusion,  however. 
which  baa  been  ably  disputi'd.  See  Apple.  The 
citron.  orCttnu  mnj'nt— «a  called  liecanse  it  was  tmm 
Media  that  tbe  Komana  lint  received  it — belongs  to 
the  natural  order  of  Auruntiacea,  a  delightful  group, 
including  the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the 
(haddock  (see  the  Paai,  Cjdifirdiii,  e.  v.  Citrus). 
With  its  dark,  glof>sy,  laurel-looking  leave*,  ita  ever- 
green branchea,  often  Iwaring  simultaneonsly  ripe 
fruits  and  newly-opened  flowers,  and  thaa  TOUchaaAng 
to  the  pilgrim  who  reata  in  It*  deep  ahadow  the  two- 
fold refreshment  of  a  delicious  banquet  and  a  fra- 
Etant  hreeae,  the  citron  may  well  claim  pre-eminence 
"•mong  the  trees  of  the  wood"  (Can.  ii,  3).   Aboundini; 


in  malic  and  citric  acid,  the  juice  of  tbe  orange  and  Ita 
congeners  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  antidotea  which 
the  Creator's  bounty  has  provided  against  tbe  exhaust- 
ing Ihirat  and  incipient  fever  of  sultry  climca.  A  set. 
tier  in  the  torrid  swamps  of  the  Amazon  will  devour  a 
doien  oranges  before  his  morning  meal  ( t'l  yngt  up  lis 
^auuDD,  in  the  "Home  and  Colonial  Library"),  and 
In  tra]Hcal  regions  such  acidulous  fruits  are  invaluable 
on  account  of  their  anti-fel>rile  virtuea.  These  were 
doubtless  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  common 
with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly  prized  the  pleasant 
pungent  odor  emitted  b.v  tlie  rind.  Macrobiua  speak* 
of  "  citrosa  veatia,"  showing  that  it  was  usual  to  keep 
citrons  in  wardrobes  for  tbe  sake  of  their  perfume; 
and,  like  the  modem  Orlentil  ladies,  whose  favorite 
vinaigrette  i*  a  citron,  in  England  two  or  three  cen- 
tnries  ago  sn  orange  was  so  commonly  used  aa  a  acent. 
bottle  that  it  may  often  )-a  seen  in  old  picture*  of  their 
queen*  and  peerf  sae*.  It  waa  alao  lielieved  to  have  a 
disinfecting  potency ;  and  during  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don, people  walked  the  atreFtx  smelling  at  oranges. 
Understood  as  lielonging  to  thia  beautiful  family,  there 
la  a  peculiar  felicity  in  tbe  comparison,  "A  word  titi}' 
apoken  ia  like  citntna  of  gold  In  salvers  (or  baskets) 
of  silver"  (Pro.-,  xxv,  II).  The  famoua  golden  ap- 
plea  which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
were  uiiquestioDably  either  dtions  or  oranges.     See 

City.  The  Heb.  term  most  frrqnently  thns  ren- 
dered is  T'S  (ir,  literally  aomething  r-iini  up,  i.  e. 
having  walls  rtared;  or  from  "IS",  to  ietp  guard  [Ge- 
seniua,  Tha.  Brb.  p.  IIKM]  ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  wJXic),  a 
word  of  very  extensive  aigniRcation,  embracing  not 
onlv  the  idea  of  an  encampment,  aa  a  nomnde  hamlet 
(Gen.  iv,  IT),  but  also  that  of  small  fortillcations,  as 
watrh-posts  or  watch-lnwcra  (comp,  Numh.  xiii,  19 ;  2 
Kinits  xvii,9;  laa.  i,K),  and  thenre  extended  to  regular 
towns.  Nearly  equivalent  to  this  is  H'lp  (HrynA'), 
which,  with  a  few  exceptloDS  (Deut  ii,  96 ;  1  Itinga  i, 
41,  -1.^).  is  found  only  in  the  poetic  style;  and  snalo- 
guu*  (in  *ense,  aa  probaLly  also  In  derivation)  to  thit 
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last  is  Tnp  (he'mh'),  found  only  in  Job  3(xix,  7; 
Prov.  viii,  3 ;  ix,  8,  14 ;  xi,  11.  The  word  rendered 
"city"  in  Ruth  ui,  11,  is  IJO  ($ha'ar),  pro|Kjrly  gate 
(as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  there  means  those 
assembled  in  the ybrum  or  place  of  public  business  at 
the  town  gates.  The  second  of  these  terms  (perhaps 
from  n^p,  to  approach  rb  an  enemy,  or  rather  [Ge- 
senius,  Thee.  ffdf.  p.  1236]  to/orfify),  is  often  "prefix- 
ed to  the  names  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
existing  before  the  conquest,  as  Kirjath-Arba,  proba- 
l>ly  the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used 
in  pros^e  as  a  general  name  for  towu  (Stanley,  PaltU. 
App.  §  80).  '1  he  clossirication  of  ttie  human  race  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv,  20, 
22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense 
of  lx)th  words,  Ar,  or  /r,  and  Kirjafh^  as  places  of  se- 
curity against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from  the  un- 
walled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  re»ii(tance  is  more  eas- 
ily overcome  by  the  marauding  trilies  of  the  desert. 
SeelB-;  Kirjath.  This  distinction  is  found  actual- 
ly existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Rechabites,  al- 
most side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities,  some- 
times even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not  amalga- 
mated with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general  making 
the  desert  their  home,  und,  unlike  the  Rechabites,  rob- 
bery their  undissembled  occupation  (Judg.  v,  7 ;  Jer. 
XXXV,  9, 11 ;  see  Fraser,  Persia^  p.  866,  380;  Malcolm, 
Sketches  of  Penia.  p.  147-156 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bedouins^  i,  157 ;  Wellsted,  Trove's  in  A  rabia,  i,  885 ; 
Porter,  Damascus^  ii,  96, 181, 188 ;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and 
Persepotis,  c.  ii,  note  A ;  Layard,  Ni^veh^  ii,  272 ;  Nin, 
and  Bab.  p.  141)."     See  Villagb. 

1.  Towns  are  a  natural  result  of  fhe  aggregative 
principle  in  human  nature.  Necessity  led  the  earl}' 
races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty  spots,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground, 
they  could  easily  protect  themselves  ag^nst  beasts  of 
prey  and  human  foes.  A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or 
fort,  would  thus  be  ori^nally  identical.  As  popula- 
tion increased  and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree 
of  secnrity  came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  to  diffuse  themselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  that  lay  nearest  their  acropolis;  still  the 
inhabitants  kopt  at  no  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  strength,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  protec- 
tion. The  town,  however,  would  thus  be  enlarged, 
and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still  existed,  po 
would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded  with  walls.  Thus 
there  would  l)e  outer  and  inner  bulwarks,  and  in  ^ome 
sort  two  species  of  community — the  townspeople,  who 
tilled  the  ground  and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  business  it  was  to  afford  protection :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  statres  of  civiliziition,  were  one, 
the  peasant  and  tradesman  taking  arms  when  the  town 
was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns  were  formed 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  general  principle :  they 
were  obviously  a  work  of  time.  The  primary'  tend- 
ency in  population  was  to  diffnse  itself.  Aggregation 
on  particular  spots  would  take  place  at  a  later  period. 
When,  then,  Cain  is  said  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv, 
17),  we  have  evidence  which  concurs  with  other  inti- 
mations to  show  that  it  is  only  a  partial  historv*  of  the 
first  ages  that  we  possess  in  the  records  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we  find  towns 
existing  in  Palestine  which  were  originally  surrounded 
with  fortifications,  so  as  to  make  them  ** fenced  cities." 
(See  below.)  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, who,  b}"  means  of  these  places  of  strength,  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  property  from  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  neighboring  desert,  who  then,  as  they  do 
now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor  were  works  of  any  great 
strength  necessary.  In  Palestine  at  the  present  day, 
while  walls  are  in  most  parts  an  indispensable  protec- 
tion, and  agriculture  can  be  advantageously  proseca- 


.ted  only  so  far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  erec- 
tions of  a  very  slight  nature  are  found  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  the  rather  because  the  mostifavorable  locali- 
ties offer  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the  natural 
inequality  of  the  ground.  Hence  we  find  that  bills  or 
eminences  were  almost  invariably  chosen  as  sites  for 
this  purpose,  a  fact  which  even  grew  into  a  proverb— 
''a  city  upon  a  hill."  (See  UackeU'c  Iliustra,  of 
Script,  p.  70.) 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns  and 
cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any  farther  than 
we  may  gather  uiformation  from  the  ruins  which  still 
lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But  there  ruins  can  aflTord 
only  general  notions,  as,  though  they  are  numerous, 
and  show  that  the  Land  of  Promise  was  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  flourishing  in  its  better  days,  the  ac- 
tual remains  of  ancient  towns  are  to  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent and  very  distant  periods  of  histoiy.  The  Cru- 
sades left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  but  the  Crusades  are  of  modem  days 
compared  with  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  which  itself  is 
remote  from  the  proper  antiquity  of  the  nation.  The 
law  of  sameness,  however,  which  prevails  so  rigidty  in 
Eastern  countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modem 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a  type  of 
its  ancient  predecesFors.  (See  01in*s  Travels^  ii,  423.) 
To  distinguish  cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  was  added.  In  **the  latter  da^'s," 
especially  under  the  Herods,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give 
to  ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  aa  Diospolis,  Ne- 
apolis,  Sebaste,  Ciesarea,  Tiberias.  Jerusalem,  at  a 
later  period,  was  denominated  ^lia  Capitolina.  These 
innovations  indicated  tlie  slavish  disposition  of  the 
age,  and  were  tokens  of  thfi  btndage  in  which  the  na- 
tion was  held. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard  to 
its  towns  from  the  earliest  ages ;  one  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns  that  belon; 
exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  period  of  the  Roman 
domination  gave  existence,  as  to  structures  of  great 
rplendor,  so  to  many  towns  and  fortified  places.  Gal- 
ilee was  ef'pccially  rich  in  towns  and  viUages,  which, 
according  to  Josephus  (Lifi^  45),  amounted  in  all  to 
the  number  of  204.  1  he  names  of  the  Palestinian 
cities,  for  the  most  part,  have  meaning,  reference  being 
made  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  or  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  towns  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected,  but  in 
a  measure  uncertain.     See  Ce^jsus. 

2.  The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-l)uilding 
is  of  that  of  the  citv  called  Enoch  (q.  v.)  Ly  Cain,  in 
the  land  of  his  »*  exile"  (AW,  Gen.  iv,  17).  After  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  found- 
ed Babel,  Erech,  Accad.  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  and  Asshur,  a  branch  fh)m  the  same  stock, 
built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Re- 
sen,  the  laFt  being  "a  great  city."  A  subsequent 
passage  mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zel)oim,  and  I.Af  ha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaanitea, 
but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal  to  that 
of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x,  10-12,  ID ;  xi,  8,  9; 
xxxvi,  87).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  (1.)  thi;t  the 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv)  was  prior  to 
the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicating;  a  mi- 
gration or  conquest  f^om  Persia  or  AtByrm ;  (2.)  that 
by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  individual,  but 
a  name  denoting  the  "  settlers"  in  the  Assyrian  plain ; 
and  (8.)  that  the  names  Rehoboth,  Calah,  etc,  when 
first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  after- 
wards erected.  He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built 
about  B.C.  1250,  and  Calah  about  a  century  later, 
while  Babylon  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  15tfa  c«n« 
tury  B.C.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom.  Groroorrah,  etc.,  were  dt- 
ies  of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inas- 
much  as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later 
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they  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  tenn.  The  name 
Kiijathaim,  **  double  cit}'"  (Gesenius,  rAoour.  Htb,  p. 
1236),  indicates  an  existing  ci^,  and  not  a  site  only. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  bailUings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in 
some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aborig- 
inal Emim  and  Rephaim.  (Compare  also  the  name 
Arith,  **  ruins,**  Ge^nius,  i6.  p.  1000 ;  Gen.  xiz,  1, 29 ; 
xxxvi,  35;  Isa.  xxiil,  13;  see  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Effyp^' 
i,  308 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  532 ;  Porter,  Danuu- 
<Miy  \y  309';  ii,  196;  Rawlinson,  Out&neM  f/Assyr,  Hist. 
p.  4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  protiablo  that,  what- 
ever dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in  fdct 
rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the  fir^t 
time,  and  that  towns  in  pome  form  or  other  may  have 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or  Calah  ;  it  is 
quite  cleaf  that  cities  existed  in  Syria  prior  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came  from  •*  Ur,*'  the 
**  city**  of  the  Chaldieans  (Gesenius,  ib.  p.  55 ;  Kawlin- 
8on,  p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  propsriy  so  called, 
is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1-22) ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on  the  sites 
of  Jemsalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The  last,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must,  from  its  un- 
rivalled situation,  have  always  commanded  a  congre- 
gated population ;  Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  elements  of 
a  date  for  its  foundation  (Nam.  xiii,  22 ;  see  Stanley, 
Paleti.  p.  409;  Josephus,  i4fi<.  i,  6,  4;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St.  Paul^  i,  94,  96).  But  there  can  be  no 
doiitit  that,  whatever  date  may  be  g^iven  to  Egyptian 
civilization,  there  were  inhabited  cities  in  Et^ypt  long 
before  this  (Gen.  xil,  14,  15;  see  Martinean,  Kastem 
L'ft,  i,  151 ;  Wilkinson,  I,  807 ;  Smith,  Dtd.  of  Class. 
(Jeofj.  8.  V.  Tanis).  The  name,  however,  of  Ilebron, 
Kifjatb-Arba,  indicates  its  existence  at  least  as  early 
as  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  as  the  city,  or  fortified  place 
of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15).  The  "tower  of  Edar," 
near  Bethlehem,  or  "of  flocks,"  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv,  21).  Wheth- 
er ''  the  city  of  Sbalem'*  be  a  site  or  an  exifttinx  town 
cannot  be  determined;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
pUin  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18; 
xxxiv,  20,  26 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  114).  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "in  the 
Und**  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had  already 
Imilt  cities  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  had  l>een 
largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the  return  from  Eg^'pt. 
Even  before  tbe  time  of  Abraham  there  were  cities  in 
ESTPt  (Gen.  xii,  14,  15;  Num.  xui,  22;  see  WUkin- 
soiIy  i,  4, 5).  The  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  there, 
were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying  the  *^  treasure 
ciUes'*  of  Pithom  (Abliasieh)  and  Raamses  (Exod.  i, 
11 ;  Herod,  ii,  158 ;  see  Bohinson,  i,  79) ;  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
bnild,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi,  34 ;  xlvii,  1-11).  Meanwhile  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had 
i;rown  in  power,  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities.**  In 
tiie  kingdom  of  Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  pre- 
served to  tbe  present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
in  Baahan,  were  sixty  "great  cities  with  walls  and 
bfBxen  bars,'*  besides  unwalled  villages;  and  also 
twenty-three  cities  in  Gilead,  which  were  occupied,  and 
perhaps  partly  rebuilt  or  fortified,  h>-  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxl,  21,  82,  88,  85 ;  xxxii,  1-3, 
B4,  42;  Dent,  iii  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi,  xiii ;  1  Kin^ni  iv, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  22 ;  see  Bnrckhardt,  Syria,  p.  311, 457 ; 
Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  195, 196, 206,  259,  275).  On  the 
■mreKi  of  Jordan,  whilst  81  "royal**  cities  are  enumera- 
ted (Jotb.  xii),  in  the  district  assigned  to  Judah  125 


"cities**  with  vilUges  are  reckoned  (Josh,  xv);  in 
Benjamin,  26 ;  to  Simeon,  17 ;  Zebulan,  12 ;  Issachar, 
16;  Asher,  22;  NaphUli,  19;  Dan,  17  (Josh,  xviii, 
xix).  But  from  some  of  these  the  possessors  were  not 
expelled  till  a  late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  captured  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sum.  v,  6-9). 
From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwelling 
and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  people.  David 
enlarged  Jemsalem ;  and  Solomon,  besides  embellish- 
ing his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store- 
cities  (2  Sam.  V,  7,  9, 10;  1  Kings  ix,  15-18;  2  Chron. 
viii,  6).  To  Solomon  also  is  ascribed  by  Eastern  tra- 
dition the  building  of  PersepoUs  (Chardin,  Koya^  viii, 
390 ;  Mandelslo,  i,  4 ;  Kuran,  c.  xxxviii).  The  works 
of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  Kings  xii,  25;  Judg.  ix, 
45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  5-10),  of  Baasha  at 
Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22),  of 
Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi,  24),  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho 
in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi,  34),  the  works  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii, 
4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and,  later  still,  the 
works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to  their  re- 
spective articles. 

3.  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1.)  cities;  (2.) 
towns,  with  citadels  or  towers  for  report  and  defence  ; 
(3.)  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "fenced  cities,**  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (L^.  xxv, 
29;  Deut.  ix,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  15;  ^i,  20;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7; 
1  Kings  Iv,  13;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii,  8;  xviii,  8,  13; 
Acts  ix,  25) ;  and  that,  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion  at  least  of  the  city  wall  of  the 
captured  place,  so  the  fint  care  of  the  defenders,  as  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  ftt)m  captivity,  was  to  re* 
build  the  fortifications  (2  Kings  xiv,  13,  22 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  0;  xxxiii,  14;  Nch.  iii,  iv,  vi,  vii;  1  Mace, 
iv,  60,  61 ;  X,  45 ;  Xcn.  ffell.  ii,  2,  15).  But  around 
the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  undefended 
suburbs  (I  Chron.  vi,  67  s<j. ;  Num.  xxxv,  1-5;  Jofh. 
xxi),  to  which  the  privilet'es  of  the  city  extended.  (See 
below.)  The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the 
population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mace,  xi,  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peace- 
able times,  combined  with  populousness,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is  illustrated 
by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  25 ;  see 
Martineau,  East.  Life,  i,  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state :  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horsemen, 
for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the  royal  table. 
Special  governors  for  these  and  their  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  appointed  by  David  and  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,7;  ix,  19;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  2  Chron.  xvii,  12; 
xxi,  8 ;  1  Mace,  x,  89 ;  Xen,  Anab.  i,  4, 10).  To  tiiis 
practice  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  parable  of  the  pounds, 
and  it  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Hindoo  government, 
which  was  to  be  conducted  by  lords  of  single  town- 
ships, of  10, 100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix,  17, 19 ;  see 
Elphinstone,  India,  ch.  ii,  i,  89,  and  App.  v,  p.  485). 
To  the  Le^itea  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suburluin  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 13  were  spe- 
cially reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  9  in  Judah 
and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refuge  cities  (Josh,  xxi, 
1.%  42),  but  after  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  the  Le- 
vites  in  Israel  left  their  cities  and  resorted  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xi,  18, 14).      CSee  below.) 

4.  The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders,  with 
judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests:  Josephus 
says  seven  judges,  with  two  Levites  as  officers,  i>irfyp#- 
rai  (Deut.  xxi,  5,  19;  xvi,  18;  xix,  17;  Ruth  iv,  2-, 
Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 14).  Under  the  kin/s  a  president 
or  governor  appears  to  have  been  appointed  (1  Kings 
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zxii,  26;  2  Chron.  xviii,  26) ;  and  judges  were  sent !  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate  to  bring 
out  on  circuit,  who  referred  matters  of  doubt  to  a  coun-;ter  to  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii,  8,  2).  See  Condcit. 
cil  composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  at  Jerusa-  ,  Other  cities  appear  to  have  been  mostl}'  contented 
lem  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xix,  5,  8,  |  with  the  fountains  whose  existence  had  probably  led 


10,  11).  After  the  Captivity,  Ezra  made  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  a]>pointment  of  judges  (Ezra  vii, 
25).  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there  appear  to  have 
been  councils  in  the  provincial  towns,  with  presidents 
in  each,  under  the  directions  of  the  great  council  at 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,  4;  War^  ii,  21,  8; 
Life,  12, 18,  27,  84,  67,  61,  68,  74).     See  Sanhedrim. 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  ppace  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  cities  is  much  in- 
creased (Niebuhr,  Voyage^  ii,  172,  239 ;  Conybeare  and 


to  their  formation  at  the  first.     See  Water. 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cxises.  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  xix,  11, 16 ;  Bfatt.  viii,  28 ;  Luke  vii, 
12;  John  xix,  41;  Heb.  xiii,  12).     See  Grave. 

6.  A  city  and  its  inhabitants  are  frequently  described 
in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  similitude  of  a  mother 
and  her  children;  hence  the  phrase  ** Children  of 
Zion"  (Joel  ii,  23).  Cities  are  also  characterized  as 
virgins,  wives,  widows,  and  harlots,  according  to  their 
different   conditions.      Thus    Jerusalem    is    called    a 


Howson,  1,  96 ;  ^aArt»,  p.  240).  The  vast  extent  of  ,  vir^,j„  (j^,  xxxvii,  22);  and  the  term  harlot  is 
Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  account.  ,  ^^^  ^f  Jerusalem  (Isa.  i,  21),  also  ofn^yie  (Isa.  xxiii, 
ed  for  (Diod.  ii,  70;  Qumt.  Curt,  v  i,  26;  Jonah  iv,  !  k;)^  ^f  Njueveh  (Nah.  iii,  4),  and  of  Samaria  (Ezelt. 
11 ;  see  Chardln,  Voy.  vii,  278, 284 ;  Porter,  Damascut,    nxxxi  6). 

i  153 ;  P.  della  Valle,  ii,  83).  In  most  Oriental  cities  ,  Fenced  City  (seldom  simply  hnMXO,  mein^ak\  a 
the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  seldom  allowing ,     ^,       .  .        t    f  h  '  .  »»  t"  I 

more  than  two  loaded  camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  i  «    14"  "*  •^'      »  vt  v   1^  ^f      I     moun  ,      so. 

*    M.  *        -         u  ^u  .  *u^     I.  :*.  s-    1  —   XXIX,  3;  '*  munition,"  Nah.  ii,  1),  a  town  with  walls 

foot  passengers  to  pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear;    ..'...      ,„  01.  •  ^^      k  •  v  ^* 

that  some  of  the  streets  of  Nineveh  mnst  have  l)ecn  of  fortification  (2  Chron.  xi,  11;  oftener  with  "^^r,  o/- 
wide  enough  for  chariots  to  pa-s  each  other  (Nah.  ii,  ^»  «/  2  Chron.  xiv,  6;  or  both  words  in  the  plur.,  xi, 
4;  see  Olcarius,  Trttv.  p.  294,  309;  Burckhardt,  Trav. '  10,  11,  28;  xii,  4;  xxi,  8).  From  the  foregoing  re- 
m  Arabia,  i,  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribe*,  p.  330;  !  marks,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  phrases  to  tmild 
Mrs.  Poole,  Englukvxman  m  Egypt,  i,  141).  The  word  . »  city,  and  to/o;  Hfy  ot  fence  it,  in  the  Oriental  idiom, 
for  "streets"  used  by  Nahum-(ni3hn,  from  snn,  I  mean  generally  the  same  t^lin«^  See  FoRXREaa.  The 
-  ,-  -N.jt  *  .*i-  ji"'  1  fencing  or  fortification  was  usuallv  with  high  walls 
hroad,  TcKaruaCy-i^  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  pkces  ,  ^^  ^^tch-towers  upon  them  (Dent,  iii,  6).  See  Fon- 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i,  20 ;  Jer.  v,  1 ;  xxii,  4 ;  Cant,  tificatiow.  The  walls  of  fortified  cities  were  formed, 
iu,  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  thoroughfares  j^  ^^  ^^  j^ast,  of  combustible  materials  (Amos  i,  7, 
{irXaTiiai)  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  receive  ,  jq^  j4n  tb^  ^^^  b^jng  covered  with  thick  plates  of 
the  shadow  of  Peter  (Acts  v,  16)  were  more  likely  to  j  j^n  ^^  brass  (Psa.  cvii,  16 ;  Isa.  xiv.  2 ;  Acts  xii,  10). 
be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the  special  plazze  of  the  I  Tj,p„  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^  the  citv  a  citadel  or  tower,  to 
city.  It  seems  likely  that  the  immense  concourse  ■  ^^^^y^  ti,^  inhabitants  fled  when  the  city  itself  rould 
which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts  would  induce  ^^^  ^e  defended  (Judg.  ix,  46-62).  They  were  often 
wider  streets  than  in  other  cities  (see  1  Kingn  xx,  84).  j  ^^^  elevated  ground,  and  were  entered  bv  a  flight  of 
Herod  buUt  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved  with  stone,  ,  ^^^  r^  Rings  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  1).     See  Wall. 

and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side.     Agripna  II  1      /^._  ........  c».^»»<.  /:«  *i.«  .«i..-   »»««««^»*»  ...^ 

,  -     ®  ,         .^L     L-x     X       /T        L       A  \       •         City  with  Suburbs  (m  the  plur.  D^U^SS  ^"?. 
paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Josephus,  ilfi<.  XVI,  I         ,      .        ,.   ,     .  .      \  -  ^^    '  "  ',..■*  V 

6,  2  and  8 ;  xx,  9,  7).  The  streets  of  most  cities  of  '  f'^  mtgradam  ,  cUtei  of  pastures,  1  Chron.  xlm  *^). 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence  of  ;»•«•*  town  surrounded  by  open  pasture-pronnds  or 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  thev  lav.  •  commons.  The  forty-emht  cities  which  were  given  to 
The  Straight  Street  of  Damascus  is  still  cleariv  difined  ^^f  ^evites  were  thus  denominated ;  the  extent  of  the 
and  recognisable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v,  86 ;  Rol.inson,  I  f"^°/^«  apperUining  to  each  city  ty ccurately  defined 
*  ^      ^  »--»»»  1    in  Num.  XXXV,  1-8;  Josh.  XXI,  41,  42.     They  were 

evidently  the  surrounding  districts  to  which  the  city 
gave  the  means  of  protection  and  safety.  See  Sub- 
urb. 

City  of  Rkfuoe  (usually  in  the  plur.  BJptSll  *^'^Ty 
arey'  ham-miklai*,  from  isbp  contraettd,  Gesenins, 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a  Thes,  Heb.  p.  1216 ;  Sept.  woXmc  twv  ^t7o^fvnfpiW, 
place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market,  at .  (ftvyaSivriipta,  i^ifyactla  ;  Vulg.  oppida  in  fugititontn 
Jerusalem  (  War,  v,  8, 1).     See  Street.  |  auxUia,  prasidia,  separata,  or  vrbeMjkgitiVorvm). 

The  open  spaces  (vXartiai)  near  the  gates  of  towns  I  1.  Among  the  Hebrews,  six  Levitical  cities  spc-> 
were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used  as  places  ciall}*  chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide 
of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts  by  kings  |  until  released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the 
and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by  citizens  (Gen.  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv,  6, 13, 16 ;  Josh,  xx,  2,  7,  9). 
xxiii,  10 ;  Ruthi  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xxi,  |  S^  Blood-revekob.  There  were  three  on  each  side 
12 ;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  8,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9 ;  xxxii,  6 ;  1  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesh.  in  Naphtali,  now  Kedet,  about 
Neh.  viii,  1, 13, 16;  Job  xxix,  7 ;  Jer.  xvii,  19;  Matt,  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  ft^m  Tyre,  twelve  8.S.W.  from 
vi,  6 :  Luke  xiii,  26).  They  were  also  used  as  places  Banias  (1  Chron.  vi,  76 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  866;  Bcoj. 
of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment  (Jer.  xx,  2 ;  ;  of  Tudela,  in  the  Early  Trav.  p.  89).  2.  Shbi^bbm,  in 
Amos  V,  10).  See  Gate.  Prisons  were,  under  the  Mount  Ephraim,  Ndbulvs  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi, 
kingly  government,  within  the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  67 ;  2  Chron.  x,  1 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  118).  8.  Hb- 
XNxix,  20 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  2;  Neh.  iii,  '  bron,  in  Judah,  eUKhnlU,  The  last  two  were  rovil 
26 ;  Acts  xxi,  84 ;  xxiii,  86).  |  cities,  and  the  latter  sacerdotal  also,  inhabited  by  Da- 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  Jerusalem  with  rid,  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (Josh,  xxi,  18;  2  Sam. 
water,  both  by  tanks  and  cisterns  for  rain-water,  and  ,  v,  6 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  66 ;  xxix,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xi^  10 ;  see 
by  reservoirs  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  distant ,  Robinson,  i,  814 ;  ii,  464\  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jor- 
springs.  Such  was  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aque-  dan— Be«er,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of 
duct  of  Ilezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  Moab,  said  in  the  Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron, 
80;  Isa.  xxii,  9),  and  of  Solomon  (Eccl.ii,  6),  of  which  perhaps  the  Liter  Botar,  and  the  present  Buragm 
last  water  is  still  conveyed  from  near  Bethlehem  to  (Deut.  iv,  48;  Josh,  xx,  8;  xxi,  86;  1  Ma«c.  v,  26; 
Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  in  Bohn's  ed.  of  Early  Trar.  p.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  7,  4;  see  Behind,  p.  662).  6.  Ba- 
467 ;  Robinson,  i,  614  sq. ;  Olin,  ii,  1£9  sq.).     Josephus   moth-Gileap,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  oa 


new  ed.  of  Res.  iii,  464,  466).  In  building  Caesarea, 
Josephus  says  that  Herod  was  careful  to  carry  out  the 
drainage  effectually  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9.  6).  The 
internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was  probably  car- 
ried on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars  (q.  v.) ;  for  we  read 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  Josephus 
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or  near  the  site  of  eg-Szalt  (Deat.  iv,  43 ;  Josh,  zxi, 
38 ;  1  Kin^  xxii,  S ;  see  Keland,  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town  whose 
site  has  not  been  ascertained,  bnt  which  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  the  district  of  Gaulonitis,  Jcailan  (Dent, 
iv,  43 ;  Josh,  xxi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  71 ;  Josephus,  Ant, 
iv,  7 ;  see  Reland,  p.  815 ;  Porter,  DamoMcuSj  ii,  251, 
254 ;  Bttrckhardt,  Syria,  p.  286).  The  Gemara  notices 
that  the  cities  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  were  nearly 
oppHMite  each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
to  divide  the  land  into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix,  2 ;  Re- 
land,  p.  662).  Maimonides  says  all  the  forty-eight 
L3vitical  cities  had  the  privilege  of  asylum,  but  that 
the  six  refoge-cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge 
ths  homicide  gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical  cit- 
ies were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about  583 
yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are  ordered  to  be 
the  saburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv,  4,  5).  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  may  bo,  either  the  2000  cubits  are  to  bo 
addad  to  the  1000  as  ''fields  of  the  suburbs'*  (Lev. 
xxT,  34),  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift 
to  Caleb,  which  cxclnd3<l  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  in- 
claded  the  "  fields  and  villages  of  the  city"  (Josh,  xxi, 
11, 12,  Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  while  the  other  Le- 
vitical cities  hid  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Qalmet 
supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubita  to  be  measured 
parallel,  and  the  1000  perpendicuUr  to  the  city 
wall;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes  ail 
the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers, 
xxxv). 

2.  Places  of  refuge  where,  under  the  cover  of  relig- 
ion, the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter 
and  protection  were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  Jttf  aayli,  or  right  of  shelter  and  impu- 
ntty,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  sacred, 
such  as  groves,  temples,  and  altars.  This  protective 
power  commonly  spread  itself  over  a  considerable  dis- 
trict round  the  holy  spot,  and  was  watched  over  and 
preserved  by  severe  psnalties.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  number  of  these  places  of  asylum  be- 
came in  time  '^try  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fresh 
increase  of  criminals  (Tacitus,  Ann,  iii,  60,  63).  Ti- 
berias, in  consequence,  caused  a  solemn  inquiry  into 
their  eflTects  to  be  made,  which  resulted  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  namber  and  a  limitation  of  their  privi- 
leges (Suetonius,  Tib,  37,  compared  with  Emosti,  Ex- 
cursus ad  h,  I,;  Osiander,  De  Asylit  GenHum,  in  Gro- 
nov.  T^f'taur,  t.  vi).  In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace,  iv,  33) 
mention  is  made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli — "  Oni- 
aa  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne  that 
lieth  by  Antiochia."  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acta  xix,  27)  was  also  a  heathen  asylum,  whose  priv- 
flegea  in  this  respect  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time. 

This  paf^an  custom  passed  into  Christianity.  As 
early  as  Constantino  the  Great,  Christian  churches 
were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  an 
outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies  pursued  (Smith's 
Gibbon,  c.  xx).  Theodosius,  in  431,  extended  this 
privilege  to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and 
the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the  ri^ht  of  asy- 
lam  to  fliirty  paces  from  each  church.  Since  then 
this  eccl^iastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the  whole  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  and  was  preserved  undiminish- 
ed, at  least  in  Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal  independence 
retnained  (Hallam's  Middle  Agea,  c.  ix,  pt.  i).  The 
rii^ht  acted  beneficially  in  ages  when  violence  and  re- 
venge predominated,  and  fixed  habitations  were  less 
common  than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power 
frovn  the  magistrate  to  the  priesthood  was  injurious  to 
the  inTiolabiU^  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  Justice*    It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times  been 


abrogated  by  most  governments  {Cowoersat'jonS'Lexi' 
hon^  s.  v.). 

8.  Among  the  Jews,  the  ^*  cities  of  refuge"  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic  nations,  bnt 
were  happily  exempt  from  the  evil  consequences  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  aflford,  even  to 
the  present  day,  no  mean  proof  of  the  superior  wisdom 
and  benignant  spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws.  The  insti- 
tution was  framed  with  a  view  to  abate  the  evils  which 
ensued  from  the  old-established  rights  of  the  blood- 
avenger  [see  AvENOEB  of  Blood],  and  thereby  to 
further  the  prevalence  in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle, 
and  foi^ving  spirit.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  how  wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to 
make  a  city  of  refuge  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a  person  who  had 
unawares  and  unintentionally  slain  any  one  might 
flee,  and,  if  he  reached  it  before  lie  was  overtaken  by 
the  avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe  within  its  shelter, 
provided  ho  did  not  remove  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  from  its  circuit,  nor  quit  the  refuge  till  the  de- 
cease of  the  high-priest  under  whom  the  homicide  had 
taken  place.  If,  however,  be  transgressed  these  pro- 
visions, tho  avenger  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  he 
kept  in  good  repair.  Before,  however,  the  fugitive 
could  avail  himself  of  tho  shelter  conceded  Ly  tho 
laws,  he  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and  make  it 
appear  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  the  homicide  was  committed  that  it  was 
purely  accidental.  Should  he,  however,  be  found  to 
have  been  guilt}'  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  "  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  die." 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  aflforded  was  common  to 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  native  Israelites. 

According  to  the  Rabbins,  in  ortler  to  give  the  fugi- 
tive all  possible  advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlai^ng  them, 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt  his 
foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  was  left,  no  river 
was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a  bridge,  and 
the  road  was  at  least  two-and-thlrty  cubits  broad.  At 
every  turning  there  were  posts  erected  bearing  the 
words  Refvge^  Eefuge^  to  guide  the  unhappy  man  in 
his  flight;  and  two  students  in  the  law  were  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him,  that,  if  the  avenger  should  over- 
take him  before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  at- 
tempt to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  could 
take  place.  When  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge, 
the  manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teach  him 
some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  himself.  To 
render  his  confinement  more  easy,  the  mothers  of  the 
high-priests  used  to  feed  and  clothe  these  unfortunate 
fugitives,  that  they  might  not  le  impatient  and  pray 
for  the  death  of  their  sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were 
restored  to  their  liberty  and  their  property.  If  tho 
slayer  died  in  the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  released, 
his  bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  after  tho 
death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  (Lewij^,  Origittei  HebrcUcci).  If  the  hom- 
icide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  cit}' ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  le 
added — a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Dent,  xix, 
8,  9  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor,  clii,  208).  Jerusalem,  to 
some  extent,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions — a  privilege  accorded  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  Kings  ii,  36,  46). 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  was  in 
later  periods  of  their  histor}'  so  extended  as  to  open 
the  door  to  great  abuses  may  be  inferred  from  1  Maoc. 
X,  43,  where  unqualified  impunit}"  and  exemption  from 
both  liabilities  and  penalties  are  promised,  under  the 
influence,  not  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  heathen  morals 
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and  ambition,  to  *' whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto 
tJ>£  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  be  within  the  liberties 
thereof."  In  the  words  now  cited,  reference  appears 
to  be  made  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  from  very 
early  times,  both  among  the  chosen  people  and  the  na* 
tions  of  the  world,  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  dan- 
ger, to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews,  it  was  customary 
for  the  fugitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  Temple;  by  which,  how- 
ever, shelter  and  security  were  obtained  only  for  those 
who  had  committed  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
(Exod.  zxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  i,  60 ;  ii,  28).  From  the  last 
two  passages,  it  seems  that  state  criminals  altfO  sought 
the  protection  of  the  altar,  probably  more  from  the 
force  of  custom  than  an}'  express  law.  Their  safet}', 
however,  depended  on  the  will  of  ths  king;  for  in  the 
passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case  (that  of 
Adonijuh)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the  other  (that  of 
Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  **by  the  altar."  Com- 
pare Matt,  xxiii,  85.  A  similar  instance  is  found 
ill  Grecian  history,  in  the  case  of  Fausaniaa,  who 
fled  from  the  populace,  incensed  on  account  of  his 
public  treachery,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  he 
was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  Kphori,  by  block- 
ing up  the  entrance  and  taking  off*  the  roof  (compare 
Smith's  Did.  of  Clan,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Asylum).  See  Asy- 
lum. 

CiTT  OF  David,  a  section  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jerusalem,  embracing  Mount  Zion,  whore  a  fortress 
of  th3  Jebusites  stood.  See  Jebus.  David  reduced 
t!ie  fortress,  and  built  a  new  palace  and  city,  to  which 
ho  gave  his  own  name  (1  Chron.  xi,  b\  Bethlehem, 
the  native  town  of  David,  is  also  called,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  city  of  David  (Luke  ii,  11). 

City  of  (tod,  one  of  the  names  of  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem (Psa.  xlvi,  4),  and  its  appropriateness  is  evident 
from  Deut.  xii,  5. 

Holt  City.  The  sacredness  of  the  Temple  ex- 
tended itself  in  some  measure  over  the  city,  and  hence 
Jerusalem  itself  was  called  the  //o/y  Ci/y,  and  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Neh.  xi, 
1 ;  Dan.  ix,  24).     See  Jrrusalem. 

Levitical  City.     See  Lbvite. 

CiTT  of  Palm-treks.     See  Ir-Hattemabim. 

Sacerdotal  City.     See  Priest. 

City  op  Salt.     See  Ir-Hammelah. 

Tbeasdre-city  (in  the  plur.  m33pp  ''^5,  cities 
ofpronsiorUf  '* store-cities,'*  1  Kings  ix,  19).  Pithom 
and  Raamses  (q.  v.)  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  11,  as 
treasure-cities  built  by  Pharaoh  by  the  unpaid  labor 
of  the  Hebrews ;  they  were  probably  magazines  or  dd- 
pots  for  the  royal  revenue  (which  was  doubtless  paid 
in  kind),  such  as  are  intimated  in  Gen.  xli,  48 ;  sec 
xlviii,  26.  The  Jewish  kings  had  similar  places  of 
public  deposit  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4;  xvii,  2). 
See  Treasure. 

Civil  Administration  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Government  (of  the  Hebrews). 

Clagett,  William,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  Suffolk, 
1646;  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1659;  { 
and  took  his  degrees  there,  the  final  one  of  D.D.  in 
1683.  After  preaching  seven  years  in  his  native  town 
he  became  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  rector 
of  Farnham  Koyal  in  1683.  He  died  March  28, 1688. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  Discourse  ctmcerfdng  the 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  Dr.  Owen  (I^nd. 
1680,  2  vols.  8\'o);  Hermans  (Lond.  1704-1720,  4  vols.  ' 
8vo);  and  several  pamphlets  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy.—Kippis,  Biographiii  Britannicn,  iU,  692  sq. ; 
Darling,  CyclopcsdUi  BibUoffraphica,  i,  666.  , 

Claggett,  Thomas  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1743,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  1764.  He  went  to  England 
fcr  ordination  in  1767,  and  on  his  return  to  America , 


I  became  rector  of  All  Saint*s  parish,  Md.  On  the 
,  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to  Prince 
George's,  and  in  1779  began  to  officiate  there  in  St. 
Paul's  parish.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  episco- 
pate, l>cing  the  first  bishop  that  was  consecrated  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  1800  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  in  1808  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Marllwrough,  Md.  Ho 
died  on  the  2d  of  Au^st,  1816. — Sprague,  AnnaiSj  v, 
252. 

Clairvaux  (Clara vallis),  the  name  of  a  cele- 

I  brated  Cistercian  abbey,  in  a  valley  of  the  Department 

,  Aube,  in  France.     Bernard  became  its  abbot  in  1115, 

!  and  the  monastery  was  the  model  of  monasticlsm  in 

the  12th  and  18th  centuries. — Neander,  Ch.  History^ 

iv,  254.     See  Bernard  ;  Cistercians. 

Clap.  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  26, 1708,  and  graduated 
'  at  Harvard  1722.     He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wind- 
'  ham,  Au;^.  3,  1726 ;  was  elected  to  the  rectorship  of 
\  Yale  College  in  17.'}9,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  April  2, 1740.     He  devoted  himself  enei^t- 
icallv  to  the  work  of  the  collet ;  framed  its  code  of 
laws  (1748,  Latin,  **  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Hiiven");  improved  its  librar}%  and  in  various  ways 
^  strengthened  the  institution.   Ho  was  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  con- 
I  structed  the  first  orrery  made  in  America.    His  opposi- 
I  tion  to  Whitefield,  and  other  causes,  raised  up  a  party 
I  against  him,  and  in  1765  he  resigned  his  office ;  the 
'  corporation,  however,  passing  a  vote  ^*  expressive  of 
I  their  hivrh  estimation  of  his  character  and  services.'* 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  January  7, 1767.     President 
I  Clap  published  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofI%ilo^ 
ophy^  exhUfitinff  a  general  View  ofaUtke  Arts  tmd  Sci- 
ences (1743) ;   The  ReKgious  Constituiinn  of  Cofkge*,  e»- 
peciaUy  of  Yak  CoUege^  New  Haven  (1764);  A  hrief 
H' story  and  Vini 'cation  of  the  Doctrines  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England ^  with  a  Speci- 
men of  the  new  scheme  nf  ReVgion  beginn'ng  to  prevail 
(1755);  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  of 
moral  Virtue  and  ObHgation  (1765);  Annals  or  Bfistory 
of  Yale  College  (1766)  ,•  Conjectures  ftpon  the  Nature  and 
Motions  of  Meteors  which  are  above  the  A  tmtspkere  (po«t, 
1781). — Sprague,  AnneUsy  i,  348;  Allen,  Ameriean  Bi^ 
ography,  s.  v, 

Clara,  or  Clare,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  Italy,  1193,  of  a  nolile  fain« 
ily.  She  abandoned  her  home  in  1212,  and  was  re. 
ceived  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  cut  off  her  hair,  and 
replaced  her  fine  clothing  by  a  piece  of  sackcloth  tied 
about  her  with  a  cord.  Her  parents  strenuously  nv 
sisted  this  step ;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  Francl% 
she  disobeyed  them,  and  devoted  herself  to  monastic 
life.  She  practised  unheard  of  austerities,  mournful 
to  read  of  as  described  by  Butler  (cited  Itelow).  Clara. 
was  the  founder  of  the  Clarisses,  or  nuns  of  St  C1ar& 
(q.  v).  See  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints^  August  12;  l^w* 
is,  WiUy  Missal f  and  Breriary,  i,  1!0. 

Clara.    See  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara. 

Clare,  St.,  Nuns  op,  an  order  sometimes  callMl 
Clarisses  or  Clarissincs.  from  their  founder  St.  Clarm 
(q.  v.).     The  reputation  of  St.  Clara  soon  gained  ber  si 
large  number  of  followers,  for  whom  sereral  monaster^ 
ies  were  built  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  year  12ld 
the  order  passed  into  Spain,  and  soon  after  into  Franee. 
The  rules  of  the  order  were  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  1224 :  the  Clarisses  were  forbidden  to  have  any 
possessions,  and  silence  was  enjoined  upon  them  flcxMn 
the  compline  till  the  tieree  of  the  following  day.    Tl>«|r 
habit  was  three  tunics  and  a  mantle.     After  the  deatU 
of  the  founder  the  order  made  still  greater  pn^gret^i, 
and  counted  for  some  time  2000  convents,  with  54,OO0 
nuns.     After  tho  Reformation  there  remained  in  E^«« 
rope  900  convents,  with  about  25,000  nuns.     In  Italy- 
there  are  monasteries  of  Clarisses,  aome  of  which 
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the  name  of  '*  Nans  of  the  Strict  Obeerrance,"  others 
that  of  '*  Solitaries  of  the  Instittttion  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara."     After  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico,  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  wife  of  Charles  V,  sent  thither  some 
Buns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara,  who  made  several  settle- 
ments there.     Near  their  monasteries  were  founded 
commanities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  instructed 
hy  the  CUriHses  in  religion,  and  such  works  as  were 
sttitible  to  persons  of  their  sex.     When  Pope  Urban 
IV  mitigated  the  original  rale,  those  who  adopted  the 
mitigated  rule  were  called  Urbanists,  while  the  name 
of  Clarisses  remained  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal rule.     A  still  stricter  rule  was  ol)ser\'ed  by  the 
Omgregaiiom  of  St.  Colette^  founded  by  St.  Colette,  who 
died  in  1447,  which  was  again  surpassed  in  austerity 
by  the  discalcjate  Congregation  of  the  Strictest  Ob- 
servance, founded  in  1631  in  Italy,  and  the  Hemiitess- 
es  of  SL  Peter  of  Alcantara  (or  Alcanturines),  founded 
in  1676.     According  to  the  statistics  of  1>^62,  convents 
were  found  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switz- 
erland, Poland,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  Prussia,  Ireland,  at  Macao  and  Manilla  in  Asia, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America.     The 
noniber  of  members  was  about  GOOO. — Fehr,  Gesckichte 
dtr  Mondiaordn,  i,  456  sq.     See  Francis  of  Assiai. 

Clarenbach.    See  Klarexbach. 

Clarendon  ConstitntionB,  11C4.    A  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy  in  England  be- 
gan with  the  elevation  of  Thomas  ^  Becket  to  the  ar- 
chiepi.'tcopal   chair  (June,  11G2).     The   pomp-loving 
rourtier,  brave  warrior,  and  powerful  statesman,  the 
favorite  and  confidant  of  Henry  II,  had  become  a  se- 
vere ascetic,  a  zealous  hierarch,  and  the  opponent  of 
the  king.     At  the  council  held  by  Alexander  III  in 
May,  1163,  at  Tours,  Becket,  with  other  English  prel- 
ates, appeared,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  pope.     As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  attempted  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  council  in  his  province. 
He  claimed  certain  possessions,  which,  as  be  asserted, 
had  been  long  alienated  from  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  protested  against  the  lev}'  of  a  universal  tax  on 
real  estate  which  the  king  demanded  for  state  purpo- 
ses.    This  already  had  occasioned  a  contest  with  the 
king,  and  a  Itreach  was  almost  effected  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  in  Westminster,  called  by  the  king  to  reform  the 
abases  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  made 
inaccestsihle  to  the  arm  of  justice.     Cases  of  this  kind 
had  often  occurred  within  a  few  years,  and  the  arch- 
bishop now  again  opposed  the  demands  of  the  king 
and  the  barons,  while  almost  all  the  bishops  answered 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  of  the  king  if  they 
would  farther  support  the  '^old  customs  of  the  king- 
dom,*' but  with  the  addition  of  the  dangerous  clause, 
Moho  ordine  tuo  etjure  eccleguB,     At  the  prayers  of  the 
bishops  and  others  high  in  office,  perhaps  aUo  under 
adroonitk>na   from  the  pope,  Becket  also  yielded  at 
length. 

To  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  the  bishops  with 
due  solemnity,  and  in  general  to  settle  the  points  at 
Usne  between  Church  and  crown,  the  king,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1164,  summoned  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  bar-* 
ons  at  Clarendon,  a  royal  summer  residence  near  Salis- 
bnry.  The  attendance  was  lar^.  Becket  appeared, 
but  only  to  revoke  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and 
to  declare  them  treason  to  the  inalienable  ri/hts  of  the 
Church.  Bat  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  prayers  and 
threats,  Becket  once  more  pled;:ed  his  priestly  word  to 
support  faithfully  the  ancient  customs.  The  confer- 
ences weiv  soon  ended.  Their  results  were  the  CUiren- 
don  Contfiittiiofu,  or,  as  they  were  called,  consueiudines 
reccffmiee,  in  sixteen  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are 
substantially  the  following  (with  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  upon  them  appended  In  italics) : — 1.  Disputes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage  between  laymen,  or  be- 
tween clergrnien  and  laymen,  or  between  clergymen 
only,  shall  be  discussed  and  settled  at  the  court  of  the 


king.  (Condemned  by  the  pope,)  2.  Churches  belonging 
to  the  king's  fief  cannot  l>e  given  permanently  uway 
without  his  con^nt  {Tolerated.)  8.  Clergymen  ac- 
cused of  any  crime  must,  upon  a  summons  from  a  royal 
judje,  appear  at  the  king's  court,  where  it  will  be  de- 
cidod  whether  the  matter  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  coart ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  judge  is  to  be  present  at  the  trial. 
If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  or  confesses,  the  Church 
shall  not  further  protect  him.  (Condemned.)  4.  Arch- 
bishops,  bishops,  or  high  officials  of  the  kingdom  shall 
not  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  permission ; 
and,  even  in  case  of  permission,  must  give  security 
that  on  their  journey  they  will  undertake  nothing  to 
the  ^sadvantage  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  (C'fn- 
demned.)  5.  Excommunicated  persons  need  not  give 
bonds  to  remain  where  they  are,  nor  to  promise  by 
oath  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  bonds  or  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  be 
absolved.  (Condemned,)  6.  Laymen  can  only  be  ac- 
cused by  trustworthy  and  legitimate  witnesses  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  yet  so  that  the  archdeacon  does 
not  lose  his  right.  In  cases  where  no  one  appears  as 
tho  accuser,  the  sheriff,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop, 
is  to  assemble  twelve  respectable  men  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  are  to  swear  before  the  bishop  to  tell  tho 
truth  according  to  their  best  understanding.  (ToUr- 
ated,)  7.  Vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  their 
households,  shall  not  be  excommunicated,  nor  their 
lands  laid  under  interdict,  without  previous  notice  to 
the  king  or  his  judges,  that  they  may  decide  if  the 
case  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  (Condemned.)  8.  Appeals  are  to  be  made 
frcm  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to 
the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  king,  upon  whose 
command  the  matter  shall  then  be  settled  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  court  of  justice.  No  further  appeal  allowed 
without  the  king's  leave.  (Condemned.)  9.  In  case 
of  any  dispute  between  a  layman  and  clergyman  con- 
cerning a  tenement  which  the  latter  declares  to  be  a 
lay  fee,  if  it  prove  upon  trial  before  twelve  respectable 
men  to  be  a  /err/  fee,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  the 
cause  to  be  finally  tried  in  the  king's  court,  unless 
both  claim  tenure  under  the  same  lishop  or  baron,  in 
which  case  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court.  (Condemn^,) 
10.  If  any  one  belonging  to  a  royal  court  or  demesne  is 
summoned  b}'  an  archdeacon  or  a  bishop  on  account 
of  some  misdemeanor  -for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
them,  ond  he  appear  not,  he  may  be  put  under  an  in- 
terdict, but  under  the  ban  only  after  a  previous  notifi- 
cation of  the  royal  official  of  the  place,  and  after  the 
latter  has  vainly  attempted  to  indncc  the  accused  to 
give  the  Church  satisfaction.  (Condemned.)  11.  Arch- 
liishops,  bishops,  and  vassals  of  the  crown  must,  as 
holders  of  royal  fiefs,  appear  before  the  judges  and 
officers  of  the  king,  and  preserve  all  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  the  crown-fief,  and  be  present  also,  like  the 
other  barons,  at  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  court  of 
justice,  except  at  capital  trials.  (ToUrai^,)  12.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  of  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  an  ab- 
l)ey,  orapriorato,  the  revenues  shall  accrue  to  the  king. 
At  the  reappointment,  the  king  shall  assemble  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries;  the  election  shall  take  place 
in  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  king's  consent,  and  the 
advice  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  assembled  by 
him.  In  the  same  place  the  elect  shall,  while  preserv- 
ing his  ecclesiastical  state,  take  the  oath  cf  fealty  to 
the  king,  his  feudal  lord,  before  he  is  consecrated. 
(Condemned.)  13.  If  any  baron  or  tenant  in  capitt 
should  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  a  prel- 
ate, the  king  shall  see  justice  done,  and  if  any  one  en- 
croach upon  the  possessions  of  the  king,  the  prelates 
shall  treat  with  that  person  that  he  may  give  satisfac- 
tion. (Tolerated,)  14.  Forfeited  possessions  the  Church 
dare  not  refuse  to  make  over  to  the  king,  an  such  be- 
long to  him.  whether  they  be  inside  or  outside  of  tho 
Church.     (Toleraied,)    16.  Pleas  of  debt  are  to  be 
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diade  in  the  king's  court,  whether  due  upon  contract 
or  not.  {Condemned.)  10.  Sons  of  peasants  cannot 
be  ordained  without  tlie  consent  of  their  feudal  lords. 
{Tolerated.) 

The  high  importance  of  these  decrees  of  the  Diet, 
for  those  times,  is  ver}'  obvious.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  king  intended  by  ^em  to  make  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  as  dependent  upon  the  crown  as  the  bar- 
ons, and  not  only  to  put  a  limit  to  their  jurisdiction, 
but  also  to  secure  the  election  and  investiture  of  the 
prelates,  and,  by  limitations  of  the  appeals  to  the  pope, 
to  preserve  his  own  paramount  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  aim  was  to  put  the  exercise  of  justice  upon 
a  sure  footing,  by  subjecting  the  whole  clergy  to  the 
common  law  of  the  countiy.  The  Constitutions  con- 
tain the  germs  of  tha  highly  important  institution  of 
the  wandering  assizes,  founded  by  him  twelve  years 
later  at  the  Diet  in  Northampton.  The  barons  will- 
ingly gave  their  consent  to  this  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  still  more  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  but  Becket  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  Consti- 
tutions. Alwve  all,  the  sixteenth  article  was  directed 
against  the  lower  clergy,  who  were  his  principal  sup- 
port. When  the  Constitutions  were  submitted  to  him 
that  he  might  put  his  seal  to  them,  as  all  the  other  prel- 
ates did  in  token  of  their  consent,  he  refused.  After- 
wards, when  one  of  the  three  copies  made  of  the  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  him  for  his  seal  and  signature,  he 
seems  to  have  yielded,  after  some  resistance,  to  the 
command  of  the  king ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  Claren- 
don when  he  showed  the  bitterest  repentance.  He 
suspended  himself  firom  all  his  clerical  functions  for 
forty  days,  until  he  had  received  from  the  pope  abso- 
lution for  his  oath,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Con- 
stitutions. After  twice  vainly  attempting  to  fly  across 
the  sea,  he  was  accused  of  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tutions at  the  Diet  in  Northampton,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  commanded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  during  his  administration  as  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crucifix  in  his  hand,  tie  declared  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  sentence,  and  loft  the  chamber, 
followed  by  calumnies,  but  received  outside  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people.  A  few  days  later  he  had  fled 
to  Flanders.  After  an  exile  of  six  years,  he  returned 
to  England  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170,  as,  apparent- 
ly at  least,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected  between 
him  and  the  king.  But  only  four  weeks  later  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  cathedral.  The  consequences  of 
this  murder  are  well  known.  In  October,  1172,  at 
Avranches,  the  king  had  to  take  an  oath  of  purification 
before  the  papal  legate,  and  revoke  all  which  displeased 
the  pope  in  the  Clarendon  Constitutions.  —  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie^  Supplement,  i,  327  (from  which  this 
article  is  translated) ;  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  Brilan- 
nicB^  i,  435;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  132;  Mos- 
heim,  Church  History^  cent,  xii,  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
12 ;  Hume,  Hist,  of  England  (Harpere*  ed.),  i,  803-30C. 

Clarenines,  a  monn.otic  order  founded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ancona  in  1302  by  Angelo  di  Cordo- 
va, after  the  suppression  of  the  Celestins  (q.  v.),  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Angelo  was  cited  be- 
fore pope  John  XXII  as  a  separatist  in  1317,  but  was 
acquitted.  He  died  at  Naples  1340.  After  his  death 
the  Clarenines  submitted  themselves  to  the  ordinaries, 
and  made  great  progress  in  several  dioceses  of  Italy. 
In  1472,  however,  a  lar^e  number  of  them  joined  the 
Minorites  (q.  v.).  Finally,  when  pope  Julius  II  reor- 
ganized the  Franciftcans  (q.  v.),  dividing  them  into 
Observants  and  Convcntuuls,  the  Clarenines,  after  in- 
clining for  a  while  toward  the  latter,  at  la.«t  connected 
themselves  with  the  Observants.  See  Wadding,  An- 
na!. Minor;  Henrion;  Fehr,  AUg.  Gt-ach,  drr  Mdnchaor- 
den,  i,  2^5 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex'hon,  ii,  567. 

Clario,  or  Clarius,  Isidobb,  a  Benedictine  monk. 


bishop,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Clario, 
near  Brescia,  1495,  aqd  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  studied  espe- 
cially the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  Paul  III 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  especially  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Foligno.  He 
died  May  28,  1555.  His  chief  literary  labor  was  a 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations  {VvSgata 
edUio  V.  et  N.  J.,  Venice,  1542, 1557, 1564.  fol.).  Ho 
asserts  that  he  had  corrected  8000  places ;  and  his  fint 
edition  (1542)  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
He  borrowed  largely,  in  his  notes,  from  Sebastian  M&n- 
ster  (q.  v.). — Hoefer,  NouveUe  Biog.  Generate^  ix,  662 ; 
Hook,  JEccl.  Biog.  iv,  77. 

Clark,  Daniel  A.,  A.BI.,  a  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Rahway,  N  J., 
March  1, 1779,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1808. 
Wliile  a  student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  be 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1812  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  Ch.  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth, 
Mass.  Thence  he  removed  in  1815  to  Hanover,  K.  J., 
and  in  1816  to  Southbury,  Conn.,  where,  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  a  minister,  he  taught  gratuitously  **  with 
a  view  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education.*'  In 
1820  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  west  parish  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  where  he  was  involved  in  certain  difficul- 
ties, and  in  1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bennington,  Vt., 
where  he  was  very  active  and  useful.  Leaving;  Ben- 
nington in  1830,  he  supplied  Dr.  Beman's  pulpit  in 
Troy,  lal)ored  for  a  time  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1882. 
In  1833  his  health  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
ministry.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
literar}'  pursuits,  and  died  March  3, 1840.  **  Though 
practically  a  Congregationaltst  while  he  exercised  his 
ministry  in  New  England,  he  always  retained  his  pref- 
erence for  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  resumed  his  relations  with  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  as  soon  aa  he  had  the  opportunity.**  Dr. 
Osgood  (in  Sprague,  cited  below)  says:  *'The  pab- 
lished  sermons  of  Mr.  Clark,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted,  take  rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  our 
country  has  produced.'*  For  his  publications,  see  IIU 
Complete  Works,  tcith  a  Biographical  Sketchy  etc..  by 
Rev.  Geo.  Shepard,  D.D.  (1846, 2  vols.  8vo) ,  5th  ediL 
edited  by  his  son  J.  H.  Clark,  M.D.  (N.  T.  1855, 2  vols. 
8vo). — Spragne,  Anncds,  iv,  460. 

Clark,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  Nov.  29th,  1758.  Having  fh>m 
his  early  boyhood  a  strong  propensity  for  a  seafaring 
life,  he  was  for  about  one  year  on  lioard  of  a  privateer, 
afterwards  sailed  as  second  mate  to  the  We«t  Indies, 
and  arriving  at  Barbadoes,  was  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  Here  he  deserted,  and  the  next  vt^sael 
on  which  he  engaged  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
ho  was  for  nineteen  months  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Ha- 
vana. Soon  after  his  exchange  he  was  a  second  time 
impressed,  and,  desertini<  again,  reached  Charleston,  S. 
C.  In  1785  he  taught  school  in  the  back  settlements  of 
Carolina.  Revisiting  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  after  his  return  to  this  countiy 
in  1789  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Georgia. 
Finallv  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  a  member  of  the  so- 
called"  Baptized  Church  of  Christy''  or  "  Friends  ofHu- 
manitgy'  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Re- 
maining a  few  months  in  the  "  Florida  Parishes,"  Lou- 
isiana, where  he  preached  almost  daily  and  with  (in^eat 
acceptance,  he  travelled  to  Illinois  on  foot,  and  in  1811 
revisited  Louisiana,  preaching  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  travelling  great  distance*,  always  on 
foot  He  died  in  St.  Ix>uia  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  11th,  1«^.— 
Sprague,  Annais,  vi,  490. 

Clark,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
born  in  Washington  Coon^,  N.  Y.,  July  80, 1797 ; 
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converted  in  1817,  and  in  182Q  entered  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  an 
itinerant.  UaWng  labored  within  its  bounds  for  six- 
teen yearSf  he  was  in  1836  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  in  18-11  to  Texas.  In  1844  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  and 
at  its  close  was  at  his  own  request  transferred  to  the 
Troy  Conference.  He  was  a^i^in  transferred,  in  1852, 
to  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  died  of  cholera,  July  11, 1H53.  In  all 
{larts  of  the  country  he  was  eminently  well  received, 
and  wherever  he  was  stationed  he  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  earnest  Christian  minister. 
His  frontier  labors,  full  of  toil  and  peril,  which  he  met 
with  abounding  courage  and  energy,  are  aniply  de- 
scribed in  Hall's  Ufe  o/Bev.John  Clark  (N.  Y.  8vo). 
See  also  Minutes  of  ConfirenceM,  v,  485 ;  Sprague,  An- 
nals, vii,  626 ;  Methodist  Quarterly,  Jan.  1857,  p.  148. 

Clark,  John  Alonxo.  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1801,  and  graduated  in  Union  College,  July,  1823. 
He  studied  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  was  ordained  deacon  April  12, 1826.  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  missionary  station  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  In  1829  he  became  assistant  of  Christ  Church. 
New  York  City.  In  1832  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  Grace  Church,  Providence  R.  I.,  and  in  1835  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
lalx>red  for  ten  years  with  great  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness. His  health  failing,  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  published  (iUmpses  of  the  Old  World 
(2  vols.  12mo,  1838).  In  1843  he  was  compelled  by 
the  decline  of  his  health  to  resign  his  rectorship,  and 
on  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died.  His 
publications,  l>esides  the  Travels  named  above,  are  the 
following :  Christian  Experience  as  displayed  in  the 
Lif<'  and  Writings  nf  St,  Paul;  The  Pastor's  Testimony 
(1835);  The  Young  Disciple^  or  a  Memoir  ofAnzonetta 
R.  Peters  (12mo,  1836);  Gathered  Fragments  (12mo, 
1836);  A  Walk  about  Zion  (12mo,  1836);  Gleanings  by 
the  Way  (12mo,  1842) ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
mons, entitled  Awake,  thou  Sleeper  (12mo). — Sprague, 
Anmals,  v,  674. 

Clark,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  l>om  1693,  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Salem  vil- 
lage (now  Danvers)  June  3, 1717.  He  published  sev- 
eral controversial  pamphlets  concerning  "Original 
Sin**  in  opposition  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  and 
Dr.  Chauncy  (1757-1760) ;  Scripture  Grounds  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christian  Infants  asserted  and  defended  in 
a  Letter,  etc,  (1735) ;  also  several  occasional  sermons. 
He  died  in  June,  1768.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  201. 

Clark,  Bamael,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini.<ier, 
was  bom  al>out  1800,  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  of  pi- 
ous parents ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1821, 
located  in  1834;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1836, 
lo<;ated  in  1841,  and  emigrated  to  Iowa  (then  a  Terri- 
tory) ;  entered  the  Iowa  Conference  in  1844,,  and,  af- 
ter various  relations  to  this  conference,  died  at  his  post, 
in  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa,  Feb.  9, 1857.  "  This  ven- 
erable man  of  God  ....  had  gone  up  and  down  for 
nearly  forty  years,  preaching  *  Christ  and  the  resur- 
rection* to  thousands,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western 
borders  of  civilization."  He  was  formidable  in  de- 
bate, and  ranked  high  as  a  minister  nnd  public  speak- 
er.— Mimiies  of  Conferences,  1859,  p.  243. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
niinister,  distinguished  as  a  divine,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Moybeg,  London- 
derry Co.,  Ireland,  in  1760  or  17G2  (his  own  mother 
could  not  fix  the  date).  His  father,  who  was  a  class- 
ical teacher,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bat  bis  mother,  who  wan  of  Scottish  origin,  was  a  Pres- 
byterian. Adam,  when  a  boy,  was  remarkable  for 
plijiical  vigor^  but  seemed  rather  stupid  than  other- 


wise, until  about  his  eighth  year,  when  the  sarcasms 
of  a  schoolfellow  upon  his  dulness  seemed  to  rouse  him 
from  a  lethargy.  From  that  time  he  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  IcMrning,  especially  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
his  17th  year  bis  mind  was  brought,  by  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Brettell  and  Mr.  Barber  (Methodist  preachers), 
under  religious  impressions,  and  in  1778  he  joined  the 
Methodist  society  at  Mullica  Hill,  near  Coleraine. 
He  soon  liecame  a  class-leader  and  home-missionary. 
Having  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Wesley,  ho 
was  sent  by  him  in  1782  to  Kingswood  School,  where  he 
did  not  remain  long.  His  sufferings  there  are  amus- 
ingly detailed  in  his  autobiography.  While  digging 
one  day  in  the  garden  at  Kingswood  he  found  a  half 
guinea,  with  which  he  bought  a  Hebrew  Bible ;  and 
this  (he  says  in  his  Autobiography)  "laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.*'  Towards  the  end  of  1782  he  was  sent 
out  by  Wesley  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  he  re- 
mained in  this  laltorious  work  with  few  interruptions 
until  1815.  A  more  earnest,  faithful,  and  diligent 
preacher  never  lived,  and  few  more  popular  have  ever 
appeared  in  England.  To  the  last  the  chapels  where 
he  preached  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Every  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  shared  in  his  toils  as 
preacher  and  missionar}*.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
to  London,  and  again  in  1805 ;  and  he  now  remained 
in  the  metropolis  ten  yearn,  full  of  labors  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  in  litenir}'  pursuits.  He  was  thrice  elected  (18C6, 
1814, 1822)  president  of  the  British  Conference. 

WhUe  a  travelling  preacher,  he  found  time  for  much 
study,  especially  in  Oriental  literature.  In  1802  he 
publbhed  a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  (6  vols.  12mo), 
which  at  once  gave  him  a  literary  reputation.  Before 
this,  as  early  as  1798,  he  began  to  gather  materials  for 
a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1810.  and  the  last  in  1825.  '*  In  this  ar- 
duous work,"  he  says,  **  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis ;  no 
person  to  look  for  commonplaces,  or  refer  to  an  an- 
cient author,  to  find  out  the  place  and  transcribe  a 
passage  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  an}'  other  language  (which 
my  memory  h^d  generally  recalled),  or  to  verify  a 
quotation,  the  help  excepted  which  I  received  in  the 
chronological  department  from  my  own  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twen- 
ty-five years  previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  the 
press,  and  fifteen  years  have  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty  years  of 
life  have  been  so  consumed"  (^Autobiography). 

His  literar}'  labors  in  London  from  18C5  to  1815  (dur- 
ing which  he  **  was  abundant  also  in  labors  as  pastor  and 
preacher'*)  were  enormous.  Soon  after  bis  settlement 
in  the  city  he  wq^  called  into  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  years  he  di- 
rected largely  its  publications  in  Oriental  languages. 
In  1800  he  pulilished  The  Bibliographical  Miscellany  (2 
volft.),  a  supplement  to  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 
In  1807  the  University  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  If  08  that  of  LL.D.  In  1808 
also  appeared  bis  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol. 
i  (vol.  ii  liy  his  son,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  1880,  8vo).  At 
the  end  of  that  year  the  Bille  Society  requested  that 
the  rule  of  the  Conference  under  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  \ye  compelled  to  leave  Ix>ndon  might  be  sus- 
pended in  his  case,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in 
their  service  longer.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
the  same  year  the  British  government  intrusted  to 
him  the  arrangement,  for  publication,  of  old  state  pa- 
pers, in  continuation  of  Bymer's  Fadera.  On  this  la- 
borious and  comparatively  unprofitable  task  he  spent 
the  best  part  of  ten  3'ears,  being  relieved  from  it  in 
1819.  After  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1814,  he  preached,  spoke,  and  trav- 
elled largely  in  its  service.     During  all  this  time  he 
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was  working  on  his  CommefUaryy  and  in  stad^-ing  for 
it  made  himself  more  or  les^s  complete!}'  master,  not 
only  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  also  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  modem  Europs.  These  varied  and  ex- 
traordinar}'^  lalxirs  at  length  injured  his  health,  and  in 
1815  he  withdrew  from  London  to  a  small  estate  at 
Millbrook,  Lancashire.  Here  he  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  literary  labors,  and  especially  his  CummenUiry^ 
which  wofl  now  in  an  advanced  st^te  of  preparation. 
In  1823  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  I^ndon,  and 
fixed  bis  residence  at  Haydon  Hall,  w^here  bo  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  en-jraged  in  literary  labor, 
and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in  various  wa^'s. 
Among  his  most  important  labors  of  this  period  was 
the  organization  of  Methodism  in  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands, to  which  he  made  two  missionary  journeys  (182G 
and  1828).  During  the  summer  of  1882  he  exerted 
himself  too  much,  and  died  at  Bayswater,  Middlesex, 
August  26  of  that  year,  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Clarke's  life  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  in- 
dustry as  preacher,  pastor,  student,  and  author.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Commentary 
(last  ed.  Carlton  and  Porter,  N.  Y.  1866, 6  vols.  8vo), 
which  has  bad  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  in 
the  English  language,  except,  perhaps,  Matthew  Hen- 
ry's. Ft  is  now  superseded  by  later  works,  but  will 
always  lie  cited  with  respsct  for  its  nmltifarious  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  frequent  originality  and  acuteness  of 
its  annotations.  As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Clarke  was  an 
Arminian,  and  held  the  Wesleyan  theology  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
ship  of  Christ.  His  error  on  this  point  drew  out  those 
admirable  works,  Wat<^>n*s  Aemarib  on  the  F^emalSn-' 
ship  (  Worka^  Lond.  ed.  vol.  vii),  and  Trcffry*s  Inquiry 
into  the  Doctrine  (\f  Vie  Eternal  Sonship  (dd  ed.  Lond. 
1849). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned.  Dr.  Clarke  also  pub- 
lished Discourse  on  the  Eucharist  (I^nd.  1808,  8to); 
Memoirs  ofUie  Wesley  Family  (Lond.  8vo,  N.  Y.  12mo, 
several  editions).  He  also  edited,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions, Baxter's  Christian  Directory  ^  Fleury's  Mat^ 
ners  of  the  Israelites ,  Shuckford*s  Sacred  and  Profane 
History ;  Sturm's  Rffiect  'ons  on  the  Being  and  A  ttri'jutes 
of  God;  and  Harmer's  Observations  on  various  Passtigts 
of  Scripture  (1808,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  contributions 
to  periodicals,  and  his  minor  writings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
aro  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  His  Miscellaneous 
Works  have  been  collected  since  his  death  (Lond.  13 
vols.  8vo).  See  Clarke,  J.  B.  B.,  IJf:  of  A .  Clarke 
(Lond.  3  vols.  8vo)  ;  Southev,  Quarterly  Hev.  li,  117; 
Etheridge,  Life  of  A,  Clarke'  (I^nd.  1858,  N.  Y.  1859. 
12mo);  Everett,  Adtm  Clarke  portrayed  (Ijond.  1843; 
2d  ed.  1866,  2  vnU.) ;  Stevens,  //  s/ory  if  Mtthnd'-^-m^  ii, 
291,  et  al.  A  monument  to  the  memor}'  uf  Dr.  Clarke 
was  erected  at  Port  Rush,  Ireland,  in  1859,  by  contri- 
butions from  lx)th  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,  an  English 
divine,  of  note  as  a  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at  Wil- 
lingdon,  Sussex,  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  From  1790  to  1799  he  acted  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  in  several  families, 
travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. '*In  1799  he  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
with  Mr.  Cripps,  a  youn.^  man  of  fortune ;  they  trav- 
ersed Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Tartary,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Ejrvpt,  Greece,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  till  1802."  He  was  ordained  in  1806,  and  re- 
c?ived  the  college  living  of  Harlton;  in  1809  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Yeldham  by  his  father-in- 
law.  His  Travels  appeared  l)etween  1810  and  1819  (5 
vols.).  A  sixth  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Walpole, 
was  brought  out  after  his  death,  4to  (also  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  1816).  In  1803  he  published  Testimonies  nfdijjer- 
ent  Authors  resj^ding  the  colossal  Statue  ofCereSy  and 
in  1805  A  Dissertation  on  the  Sareoph  tgus  in  the  BHtiJi 


I  Museum.     He  died  at  London,  March  9th,  1822  {Eng-' 
'  Ush  Cyclopcedla^  s.  v.).     See  Otter,  Life  and  Remains 
of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  (Lond.  1826, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Clarke,  John,  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  England,  Oct.  8, 1609.  He  practised  med- 
icine in  Ix)ndon  for  some  time,  and  came  to  Boston  as 
a  physician  (date  unknown).  Dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  hojeft  it, 
and  with  others  purchased  Aquetneck  of  the  Indians, 
and  called  it  Rhode  Island.  The  deed  d^tes  March 
24, 1638.  In  1639  he,  with  eight  others,  founded  New- 
port, R.  I.  It  is  not  known  when  he  became  a  Bap- 
thft  or  a  preacher,  but  in  1644  ho  became  first  past^jr 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newport.  In  1651  he  visited 
a  friend  (William  Witter)  at  Lynn,  Mass. ;  held  a  re- 
ligious meeting  there ;  was  arrested  and  fined  by  Judge 
Endicott  twenty  pounds,  under  penalty  of  public  whip- 
ping in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid.  Some  of  3Ir. 
Clarke's  friends  paid  his  fine,  but  one  of  his  comp::n- 
ions  (Mr.  Holmes)  was  severely  whipped.  In  1651  be 
went  to  England  to  promote  the  interests  of  religious 
freedom  in  R.  It- bind,  and  to  have  Mr.  Coddington's 
commission  as  governor  revoked.  He  accomplished 
this  object.  While  in  England  he  published  III  Xea:^ 
from  New  England,  or  a  Narrative  rfNew  England^  s 
Persecution  i  tcherein  if.  is  declared,  theU  while  Oil  Etuj' 
land  is  becoming  New^  New  England  is  becoming  Old ;  a'io. 
Four  Proposals  to  Parliament  and  Four  Conclusions,  tovch- 
ing  the  Failh  and  Order  of  the  Gospel  vf  Christ  out  ofldi 
last  Will  and  Tesfcment,  4to,  p.  76.  1  n  1 664  he  return- 
ed  to  Newport,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  and  phy- 
sician until  his  death,  April  20, 1676.— Backus,  Chorch 
History  of  New  England,  vol.  iii ;  Benedict,  History  of 
the  Baptists,  vol.  i ;  Allen,  Am,  Biog,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  21. 

Clarke,  John,  dean  of  Sarum  (brother  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel  Clarke),  was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  bred  a  weaver, 
but  was  afterwards  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  h« 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Norwich,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and, 
finallv,  dean  of  Salisbun%  He  died  in  1759.  His 
principal  writings  are,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and 
Origin  of  Evil  (Boyle  Lecture,  Lond,  1720-21,  2  voU, 
8vo);  a  Denutnstration  of  Newton  s  PhUoscphy  (Lond. 
1780,  8vo).  His  translation  of  Grotius  de  VeriUite  is 
still  reprinted.  He  furnished  the  notes  to  Wharton's 
Religiin  of  Nature, 

Clarke,  Samuel,  a  Nonconformist,  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire,  1599;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  preaching  as  an  evanfrelist  at 
Shotwick,  and  Coventry,  and  at  Warwick  (where  be 
was  chaplain  to  the  earl),  he  became  minister  of  Bennet 
Fink,  London.  He  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  lived  in 
studious  retirement  until  his  death  in  1682.  His  chief 
works  are  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (Lond.  1675, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  A  General  Marfyrology  (Lond,  1677,  3d 
ed.  fol.) ;  Mv'ror  for  Saints  and  Sinners  (Lond.  1671, 2 
vols,  fhl.) ;  Medulla  Theologce  (1669,  foL).— Hook,  Ec- 
des.  Biogrnphy,  iv,  79 ;  Calamy,  Nonconformists^  Me- 
morial, i,  88. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English  di- 
vine and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Nonnich,  Octo- 
1)er  11, 1675.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  but  was  entered  at  1691  in  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  (The  following  account,  so  far 
as  the  facts  of  Clarke's  life  are  concerned,  is  modified 
from  the  English  Cyclopced'a,  vhich  is  based  on  the 
Biographia  Britannica.)  At  twentj'-one,  after  close- 
ly stndying  and  justly  appreciating  the  reasonings  of 
Newton's  "  Principla,**  which  had  then  just  appeared, 
he  published  a  new  version  of  the  text  of  Rohanlt's 
Physics,  with  numerous  critical  notes,  added  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  Cartesian  system  into  disrepute 
by  exposing  its  fallacies.  After  passing  throof^h  four 
editions  as  the  University  text-book,  it  gave  place,  as 
Clarke  desired,  to  the  adoption  of  undisguised  New- 
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tocian  treatises.  He  now  went  throogh  a  diligent '  in  London.  lie  published  in  the  same  year  au  an" 
course  of  Biblical  reading  in  the  original  languages,  >  swer  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Dodwell  *'0n  the  Scul/' 
in  the  (K)arse  of  which  he  careiully  studied  the  early  ,  in  which  that  divine  contends  that  it  is  not  immortal 
Christian  fathers.  On  his  ordination  he  was  intro-  <  until  m<.de  so  I  y  baptism.  Several  rejoinders  foUow- 
daced  to  Dr.  More,  bi^hop  of  Norwich,  by  Whiston,  j  ed  on  each  side.  His  patron,  Dr.  More,  next  procured 
whom  he  succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bish-  i  for  him  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's  and  a  chaplaincy 
op  for  twelve  years.  In  1690  he  published  three  es- 1  to  Queen  Anne,  which  induced  hiui  to  take  his  degree 
says  on  ConfrmaUon,  Bap/ism^  and  Repentance,  to^cth-  '  of  D.D.  In  1712  appeared  his  Scripture  Dociiine  of 
er  with  ReflectionM  on  ToUtnd'$  Amyntor,  concerning  the  Tiinity^  a  work  which  involved  him  for  the  reniain- 
the  uncanonical  Gospels.  Two  years  afterwards  fol-  ,  der  of  his  life  in  a  controversy,  in  >ahich  his  princip&l 
lowed  his  Parifhrjse  on  the  Four  ^ojrpe^,  which  in-  ;  adversary  was  Dr.  Watcrland.  A  full  account  of  iLo 
duced  Bishop  More  to  present  him  with  the  living  of  i  controversy  may  be  found  in  Van  Mildert's  Life  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  j  WcUeriand  (see  also  Waterland).  The  LoM*er  Heme 
preach  the  Boyle  lecture  at  Oxford,  when  he  chose  for  |  of  Convocation,  in  1714,  complained  to  the  bishops  of 
his  subject  The  Being  and  Attributes  nf  God,     The  sat-  {  the  heterodox  and  dangerous  tendency  of  its  Arian 


bfaction  which  he  ^ve  on  this  occasion  led  to  his  re- 
election the  following  j'ear,  when  he  read  a  series  o> 
lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Be- 


tenets,  and  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to  apologize, 
and  to  declare  his  intention  not  to  write  any  more 
u))on  the  Trinity.     A  circumstantial  account  of  this 


Ugion,  These  discourses  itassed  through  several  edi-  |  proceeding  is  i^iven  in  the  Apotcffj/for  Dr.  Clarke,  1714. 
tions.  Clarke's  argument  for  the  being  of  God  **  rests  i  "  Clarke's  views  were,  in  reality,  a  reproduction  of 
npon  the  fact  that  we  have  the  conceptions  of  /.Wand  ;  the  Origenistic  and  Higb-Arian  doctrine  of  subordinr- 
jpaix,  expressive  of  certain  attributes  or  qualities — the  '  tion,  as  distinguished  from  the  Athanasian.  His  pofi- 
one  eternal,  the  other  illimitable  in  its  nature.  But  tions  were  the  following:  The  supreme  and  only  God 
everi'  quality  must  have  a  coexistent  subject  to  which  !  is  the  Father — the  sole  origin  of  all  being,  power,  and 
It  belongs,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  there  must  exist  authority.  *  Concerning  the  Father,  it  Mould  be  the 
a  Mt^  who  possesses  these  attributes  of  infinity — that  highest  blappbemy  to  affirm  that  he  could  possibly 
ia,  there  must  be  a  God.      The  similarity  between  i  have  become  man,  or  that  he  could  possibly  have  suf- 


Clarke's  argument  and  that  of  Spinoza,  in  many  points, 
ia  at  once  evident.  Thev  both  started  with  the  idea 
of  necessary  existence,  showing  that  if  any  thing  exist 


fered  in  any  sense,  in  anysupposition,  in  any  capacit}', 
in  any  circumstance,  in  any  state,  or  in  any  nature 
whatever.*     With  the  Father  there  has  existed  'from 


MOW,  snrnethmg  must  have  existed  fh)m  eternity.     The  '  the  beginning'  a  second  divine  Person,  who  is  called 
distinction  between  the  two  arguments  arises  from  ,  his  Word  or  Son ;  who  derives  his  being  or  essence, 
their  different  determination  of  the  absolute  idea  from  i  and  all  his  attributes,  from  the  Father,  not  by  mere 
which  our  reasoning  must  commence.     Clarke  affirm-  i  necessity  of  nature,  hut  by  an  act  of  the  Fathtr's  optional 
ed  the  idea  of  infinite  cUtribtUes  to  be  fundamental,  i  tciU,     It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Son  existed  frcm 
and  then  inferred  an  infinite  substance.     Spinoza  be-    all  etemit}',  or  only  l)efore  all  worlds ;  neither  is  it  cer- 
gan  with  the  infinite  substance,  and  inferred  the  at-  '  tain  whether  the  Son  Mas  begotten  from  the  same  os- 
tribntes.    The  result  was  that  the  latter  rested  finally    sence  with  the  Father  cr  made  out  of  nothing.     'I'oth 
in  the  notion  of  substance  as  identical  with  God,  and    are  worthy  of  cens^urc  who,  on  the  one  hand,  tffitm 
reduced  the  common  theism  to  pantheism ;  the  former,  i  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or,  on  the  cth- 
leasoning  ftom  the  attributes,  M-as  open  upon  other    er,  affirm   that  he  is  the  self  -  existent  subft&nce.' 
evidence  to  conceive  of  them  as  existing  in  a  divine    Clarke  will  not  l-e  positive  npon  these  point!>,  brcuse 
personality — in  the  God  of  Christianity.     The  clear-    of  the  danger  of  presuming  to  be  able  to  define  the 
ness,  however,  with  which  both  grasped  the  idea  of  the    particular  metaph}'sical  mtnner  of  the  Son's  deriving 
iavfinite,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conceptions  of  the  hu-    liis  essence  from  the  Father.    With  the  Father  a  thiid 
man  mind,  is  in  either  case  abundantly  manifest"    Terson  has  also  existed,  deriving  his  essence  firm  b!m 
(Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  chap,  ii,  §  2).        through  the  Son.     This  Percr.n  has  higher  titles  as- 
Numerous  replies  and  objections  to  this  a  priori  ar-  |  cribed  to  him  than  to  ary  angel,  or  other  created  bo- 
gument  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  i  ing  whatsoever ;  but  is  nowhere  called  God  in  Scrip- 
(3ee  a  list  in  Kippis's  Bitff.  Britanniea,  and  the  corre-  >  tore,  being  fuLordinate  to  the  Son,  both  \.y  nature  ai.d 
spondence  between  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dur-  |  by  the  wiU  of  the  Father.     The  error  of  Claike  crig- 
bam,  and  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Butler's  ,  inatcd  in  his  failure  to  discriminate  carefully  between 
Works.)     One  of  the  principal  was  *  An  Inquiry  into    the  essence  and  the  hypostasis.     Hence,  in  quoting 
the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,'  etc.,  by  Bishop  Law.     The  ,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  he  refers  to  the 
Evidences  also  met  M-ith  strong  opposition.    See  God  ;  >  essential  nature  phraseology  that  implies   subc  rdina- 
Uatcral  Theology.     The  foundation  of  morality,  '  tion,  and  which  was  intended  by  those  employing  it 
according  to  Clarke,  consists  in  the  immutable  differ-    to  apply  only  to  the  hypostutical  character.     He  ev(  n 
cnces,  relations,  and  eternal  fitness  of  things.     The    cites  such  high  Triniti.rians  as  Athanasius  and  Hilaiy 
last  expression,  1)eing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this    as  holding  and  teaching  that  the  sul.ordinati*  n  ofllio 
discourse,  acquired  a  fashionable  usage  in  the  ethical    Son  to  the  Father  rektes  to  the  Son's  estence.     1  ho 
vocabularies  of  the  day.     Regardless  of  moral  senri-    term  '  nnbegotten'  he  alro  held,  as  did  the  AriunF,  to 
ment,  so  fully  deveIop»i  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hutch-    be  a  synonym   with  *  uncreated,'  so  that  the  term 
eson,  and  Adam  Smith,  Clarke  insists  solely  upon  the  [  '  begotten'  must  necessarily  signify  *  created.'     Thup, 
principle  that  the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the    misconceiving  the  Nicene  use  of  these  two  terms,  be 
conformity  to,  or  deviation  from,  the  natural  and  eter-    endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Nicene  Trinitarians  taugbt 
fi«l  fitness  of  things ;  in  other  words,  that  an  immoral    that  the  Father  alone  possesses  necessar}'  existence, 
ACt  is  an  irrational  act — that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of    while  the  Son  exists  contingently.     But  both  of  tbcfe 
the  actual  ratios  of  existent  things.     The  endeavor  to    terms,  as  we  have  seen,  were  limited  by  the  Council 
reduce  moral  phiIa«ophy  to  mathematical  certainty  |  of  Nice  to  the  Person,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  cf- 
vrss  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  led  to  the  forma-    sence.     The  essence,  as  such,  neither  begets  nor  is 
t>ion  of  theories  remarkable  perhaps  more  for  their  in-  '  begotten.     They  merely  indicate  the  peculiar  manner 
li^nuity  than  utility.    Dr.  Price  is  an  apologist  for  the  j  in  which  the  first  and  second  hypostasis  participate  in 
ffioral  theory  of  Clarke,  and  among  its  oppugners  we  i  one  and  the  same  eternal  substance  or  nature.     In 
tnMy  instance  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Progress  of  Eth-    this  use  of  the  terms,  consequently,  *  begotten'  signi- 
4^€Mi  Phlosophy,  p.  78  sq. ;  see  also  Whe well.  Hist,  of  ,  fies  ^uncreated'  as  much  as  does  'unbegotten.'     The 
^arnl  rhilosijjiky,  lect.  v.  .  Begotten  Son  is  as  necessarily  existent  as  the  Unbe- 
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ronrce  of  nscessan'  existence,  and  this  is  possessed 
alike  by  both — in  the  instance  of  the  first  Person  by 
paternity,  and  of  the  second  by  filiation''  (Shedd,  //»t- 
tory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  i,  386  ^88). 

*'  The  point  on  which  Clarke's  philosophical  fame 
chiefly  rests,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  ver}'  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life,  was  his  controversy  upon  lAb- 
erty  and  Neceuity — a  controversy  in  which  he  stood 
opposed  to  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  overturn,  finally,  the  fatalistic  conclusioas 
of  Spinozism.  Throughout  this  contcFt,  the  victory 
in  which  was  claimed  on  both  sides,  Clarke  maintained 
most  powerfully  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  and,  accord- 
ingly, here  also  manifested  his  opposition  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  tends  to  mer^c  the  idea  pf  self  either 
into  that  of  nature  or  of  God.  Of  the  three  fun- 
dimentil  conceptions,  therefore,  from  which  all  phi- 
losophy springs,  those  of  finite  self  and  the  infinite 
held  in  the  writings  of  Clarke  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent place,  so  that  we  may  properly  regard  him  as  the 
chief  ^representative  of  the  idealistic  tendency  during 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  Locke,  as  Cudworth 
was  during  the  age  that  immedidtoly  preceded  him'' 
(Morell,  /I.-siory  of  Modem  Pkilosopht/y  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 

In  1724  Clarke  obtained  the  mastership  of  Wigston 
Hospital,  and  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  in  May,  1729.  His  ExpotUion 
of  the  Church  CiUechitm  and  Sermons  were  published 
after  hi%  death  (London,  1730, 10  vols.  8vo).  In  the 
CcUechism  he  teaches  that  worship  should  be  paid  to 
the  Father  only,  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  moral  character  of  Clarke  is  praised  by 
all  his  bio/raphers.  His  principal  works  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Semler,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  German  Rationalism.  '*  He  was  a  wary  and  very 
skilful  disputant,  well  disciplined  in  the  scholastic 
logic.  Inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensiveness  and 
ori'jinality,  he  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  acquire- 
ments, being  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  matbom  itician, 
a  metaphysician,  and  a  philologist"  (EngUsh  Cyclnpie- 
did).  His  Works  were  published  in  1738,  in  4  vols, 
fol.,  of  which  the  first  contains  his  Life  (by  Hoadley), 
and  114  Sermons,  published  from  his  MS. ;  the  second 
contains  76  Sermons  and  the  Boyle  Lectures;  the 
third,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Four  Evansjrelist«,  with  minor 
pieces ;  the  fourth,  the  Scrip'ure  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity,  and  a  number  of  controversial  tracts.  Of  the  sep- 
arate works  numerous  editions  have  been  published. 
See,  besides  the  writers  already  cited,  (especially) 
Fairbalrn's  Append'\x:  to  Dtrner's  Person  of  Christ  (Ed- 
inburgh translation,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  370  sq.) ;  Hoadley, 
Ufe  of  Clarke  (prefixed  to  Works^A  vols.);  Honk, 
Ecclea.  Biography^  iv,  88;  Watson,  Th',o'.ogica^.  fnsti- 
tittes,  i,  331  (N.  Y.  ed.) ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doc- 
trines (ed.  by  Smith),  §  234,  §  262. 
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Clarkson,  Thomas,  was  born  March  26, 1760,  at 
Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father,  a  clerg}'- 
man,  was  master  of  the  f^ee  grammar-school.  He 
studied  at  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
a  promoter  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  Latin  prize-essay  which  he  wrote  in  1785, 
on  the  question,  "Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against 
their  will  ?"  In  order  to  pursue  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  he  relinquished  his  chances  of  advancement 
in  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  in  which 
he  had  taken  deacon's  ord(>rs.  His  essay  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  anti-slavcrv 
cause.  He  lalwred  indefatigahly  to  bring  to  light  the 
iniquities  and  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  travelling 
some  years  thousands  of  mill's  in  furtherance  of  his 
lK*nevolent  designs,  and  publishing  on  the  subject  al- 
most every  year.  lie  lived  to  see  not  only  the  slave- 
trade  abolished  (in  1807),  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 


itself  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1833.  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  particu- 
larly in  the  establishment  of  institutions  far  seamen. 
He  died  Sept  26, 1846.  His  principal  writings  arc, 
History  of  the  Aboiitum  of  the  8lave4rade  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1808 ;  new  ed.,  with  Prcftce  by  Brougham,  1839) ;  A 
Portrait  of  Qfiakerisniy  1807 ;  and  a  Life  of  WiUutm 
Petm,  1818.  See  Taylor,  Biog.  Sketch  of  T.  Clarktun 
(Lond.  1847, 12mo). 

Class-leader.    Sec  Class-meetings. 

Class-meetings.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  indeed  in  all  Methodist  churches  through* 
out  the  world,  each  congregation  is  divided  into  small- 
er companies,  called  classes.  One  of  the  more  experi- 
enced members  is  appointed  by  the  pastor  to  be  Luder 
of  the  class.  **  It  is  his  duty,"  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  **  I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once 
a  week  at  least:  in  order  (1.)  To  inquire  how  tlieir 
souls  prosper.  (2.)  To  adviss,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex- 
hort, as  occasion  may  require.  (3.)  To  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the  relief  of  tho 
preachers,  church,  and  poor.  II.  To  meet  the  niini&- 
ters  and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week ;  ia 
order  (1.)  To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick, 
or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  re- 
proved. (2.)  To  pay  the  stewards  what  Uiey  have  re- 
ceived of  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding*' 
{Discipline,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1). 

A  rudiment  of  the  **  class-meeting"  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Prophesyings  begun  at  Northampton. 
These  were  religious  meetings  fur  discussions  on  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  mutual  instruction,  conducted 
by  clerg}'men  under  fixed  rules.     Bishop  GrindaL 
Bishop  Purkhurst,  and  other  bishops  highly  appmved 
them,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  them  (May  7, 
1577;  Wilkins,  Condi,  iv,  289);  they  were,  however, 
kept  up  in  many  places  until  Whitgift  (who  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1583)  succeeded,  in  his  vi- 
olent way,  in  putting  them  down.    Marsden  (Cfticrc&f a 
and  Sects,  i,  250)  remarks  that  these  meetings  gave 
Wesley  *^  the  idea  of  those  social  meetings  in  which  the 
laity  were  to  sustain  an  important  part,  though  still 
under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors,  and  in  which  the 
strength  of  Methodism  consists"  (see  also  Grant,  £fta- 
tojy  of  the  English  Church,  i,  426,  London,  1811).      A 
nearer  approach  to  the  **clafs-meeting**  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ^^reHgious  s:>citiies**  so  widely  diffused  in  the 
Church  of  England  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    According  to  Woodward  {Rise  and  Progress  t%f 
the  Beligious  Societies,  etc.,  Lond.  1744),  it  waa  ** about 
1666  that  several  young  men  in  London,  being  brought 
to  serious  convictions  by  the  preaching  of  their  clei^^, 
and  applying  to  their  mirasters  for  religious  coansel, 
were  advised  by  them  to  meet  together  once  a  week, 
and  apply  themselves  to  good  discourse  and  tMn$^ 
wherein  they  might  edify  one  another."     These  eoct- 
cties  soon  multiplied,  and  in  1678  a  digest  of  rules  for 
their  conduct  was  adopted.    Homeck,  Beveridge,  StiU 
lingfieet,  and  Tillotson  were  among  the  promoters  of 
these  societies.     Bv  1691  there  were  fortv  of  these  re» 
ligious  societies  in  London,  and  many  in  other  p^rb; 
of  England.     For  their  rules  see  Woodward  (citctl 
above),  and  also  Hook,  Ecdesiastieal  Biography,  it,  3113 ; 
vi,  166.     Dr.  Clarke  {Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  J^amify\ 
Lond.  1848,  vol.  i,  p.  144)  gives  a  letter  from  Sstmuel 
Wesley,  Concerning  (he  BeHgums  Societies  (lGd9^,  in 
which  they  are  named  as  supplying  the  lack  of  confro* 
temities,  sodalities,  etc.,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  objects  and  methods  are  highly  commended. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  CoUrgia  PietaHs^  liew 
gun  by  Spener  at  about  the  same  time,  had  end»  and 
methods  somewhat  like  those  of  the  later  c1asts<-tneei- 
ing  (see  Pietism ;  Spener).     Woodward's  hook  -vias 
translated  into  German  by  the  excellent  D.  R.  Jabloxt- 
ski  (q.  v.),  and  similar  societies  were  formed  in  vari- 
ous pirts  of  Germany  {Christian  Beinembnmcisg'^  Jnlv. 
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1854, 200).  The  nearest  approach  to  the  '*  class-ixieet- 
ing*'  in  the  Roman  Church  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  "Society  of  St. Vincent  de  Paul,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  laymen,  whose  objects  are  mutual  edification 
at  periodical  meetings,  and  the  promotion  of  active 
charity.    See  Vincent  db  Paul,  Society  of. 

When  Wesley  commenced  his  itinerant  labors,  the 
rdigious  societies  "  received  Mr.  Wesley  with  open 
arms"  (Coke  and  Moore,  Ij^fe  of  Wesley,  1792,  p.  6, 7). 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Wesley's  views  as  to  the 
true  *' social"  life  of  Christianity  received  an  impulse 
from  these  organizations.    But,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  "  class-meeting"  arose  out  of  what  was  at 
first  a  merely  fiscal  plan  to  pay  a  church  debt  in  Bris- 
tol (1742).     **It  was  agreed  (1.)  That  every  member 
of  the  society  that  was  able  should  contribute  a  penny 
a  week ;  (2.)  That  the  whole  society  should  be  divided 
into  little  companies  or  classes,  about  twelve  in  each 
class ;  and  (3.)  That  one  person  in  each  should  receive 
that  contribution  of  the  rest,  and  bring  it  in  to  the 
stewards  weekly.     Thus  be^san  that  excellent  institu- 
tion, merely  upon  a  temporal  account,  from  which  we 
reaped  so  many  spiritual  blessings  that  we  soon  fixed 
the  same  rule  in  all  our  societies"  (Wesley,  Works,  N. 
Y.  ed.,  vii,  850).     Some  time  after,  complaints  being 
made  to  Wesley  of  the  conduct  of  some  members  of 
the  societies,  it  struck  his  mind,  "  This  is  the  very 
thing  we  neeid.     The  leaders  are  the  persons  who  may 
not  only  receive  the  contributions,  but  also  wateh  over 
the  souls  of  their  brethren'*  (Wesley,  Works,  vii,  850). 
All  Mr.  Wesley's  societies  were  soon  divided  into  these 
classes,  nnder  rules  which  are  still  substantially  ob- 
served (see  above). 

Much  of  the  energy,  unity,  and  stability  of  Method- 
ism IB  due  to  the  class  system.     The  most  intelligent 
and   advanced  Methodists   hold  it  in  high   esteem. 
**  Methodism  holds  that  the  communion  of  saints  is 
part  of  a  man*s  duty  before  he  can  claim  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
public  B^gn  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  body  ;  and  it 
says  to  a  man  that  we  hold  that  it  is  part  of  God's 
will  that  we  should  exhort  one  another,  edify  one  an- 
other, confess  our  faults  one  to  another,  commune  one 
with  another  on  God's  dealings  with  us  and  our  walk 
with  God.     I  am  prepared  to  stand  before  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  members  of  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal  churches,  and  say,  as  I  constantly  do,  You 
omit  from  your  Church  organization  a  vital  part  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.     Your  Church  provides 
for  the  individual  life;  it  provides  for  the  public  life 
of  the  Church,  but  it  altogether  leaves  out  the  social 
life  of  the  Church ;  and  that  is  in  the  New  Te^tement 
as  I  hold"  (Arthur,  Speech  at  Wesleyan  Conference, 
JSkefield,  18G3).     ''Nothing  is  so  little   understood 
amongst  Christians  as  the  nature  of  the  'communion 
of  saints,*  and  its  vitalizing  influence  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  religious  life,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Icing- 
dom  of  Christ.    The  class-meeting  amongst  the  Meth- 
odists is  nothing  but  the  realization  of  this  idea ;  it  is 
the  concert  of  souls  actuated  by  religious  feeling  to 
carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  their  '  hi;;h  calling.' 
It  1^  been  the  true  life  of  every  thing  in  Methodism, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  like  those  agencies  of  na- 
ture which  lie  out  of  sight,  but,  by  their  penetrating  in- 
fluence, give  vitality  alike  to  the  flower  and  the  forest 
tree"  (Land,  Qmr.  Review,  Oct.  1854,  p.  181).     "  Even 
if  the  claaa-meeting  were  less  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  entire  di(*ciplinary  and  financial  economy  of 
Methodism,  still  its  advanta^/eS  are  so  numerous  that 
to  sever  it  from  the  Methodistic  system  would  be  to 
inflict  a  paralyzing  stroke,  if  not  a  death-blow.     It  af- 
fords opportunity  for  instruction  more  individual  and 
personal  than  can  be  offered  from  the  pulpit,  for  Chris- 
tian fellowKbip  more  intimate  than  can  be  enjoyed  in 
the  congreiCAtion,  for  the  needful  outponrin^'^s  of  a 
mind  burdened  either  with  sorrow  or  with  joy,  for 
watching  the  progress  of  voung  disciples,  fjr  prevent^ 
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ing  backsliding  liy  timely  admonition,  and  for  special 
oversight  of  the  sick  and  the  poor."  See  Kevs,  Ciass' 
leaders'  Manwd  (N.  Y.  1851, 18nu));  Miley,"  Treatise 
OH  Ctass-mettings  (Cincinnati,  1851, 18mo) ;  Rosser,  On 
Class-meetings  (Richmond,  1855) ;  Fish,  On  Class-meet- 
ings (Loud.  1850, 18mo) ;  Wesley,  Works  (N.  Y.  edit.), 
V,  179,  and  often  ;  Porter,  Compendium  of  AJethfjdisn,  47, 
458;  Stevens,  ^Mtory  of  Methodism,  ii,  480, 452;  Wfs- 
leyan  Methodist  Magazine,  July,  1863,  p.  619 ;  Augu.«t, 
1856,  p.  704 ;  Smith,  History  qf  Wesltyan  Afethodism, 
i,  660  672  (Lond.  1857,  8vo);  Meth.  Quar,  Hev,  1862, 
559,  662 ;  Life  of  Father  £etves,  the  Class-leader  (N.  Y. 
Carlton  and  Porter). 

Claa'da  (KXa/<^f;),  a  small  island  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Crete,  which  Paul  passed  on  his  tempestuous  voy- 
age to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  16);  called  also  Gavdos  by 
Mela  (ja,  7)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iv,  42),  aaudus 
(KXavdoc)  by  Ptolemy  (iii,  7),  and  Ckmdia  (KXaviia) 
in  the  Stadiasnuis  Maris  Magni :  it  is  still  called  Clau- 
da-nesa,  or  Gaudonesi^  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Ital- 
ians have  corrupted  into  Gozzo  of  Candia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  island  of  the  same  name  (an- 
ciently likewise  called  Claudos)  near  Malta.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Calypso's  isle  of  mytliio  fume  (Callin. 
ap.  Strain),  p.  299).  According  fo  Pococke,  it  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  some  thirty  families  {East,  ii,  347 ; 
Prokesch,  Denkwurd.  i,  598).  This  otherwise  insig- 
nificant islet  is  of  great  geographical  importance  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Melita.  The  posi- 
tion of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [see  Fair  Havens],  and  nearly 
due  S.  of  Phoenice  (q.  v.).  (See  Ptol.  iii,  17, 1 ;  Sta- 
diasm,  p.  496,  ed.  Gail.)  The  ship  was  seized  by  the 
gale  a  little  way  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  when  on 
her  waj'  from  Fair  Havens  to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii, 
12-17).  The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  (jcar 
aitTtj^,  V,  14),  and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  Fhould 
be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v,  17).  It  is  added 
that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda,  and  ran  under  the  lee 
of  it  (v,  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  argumento  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of  the 
case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  Eu- 
roclydon,  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gale  came  from  the  N.E.,  or,  rather, 
E.N.E.  This  island  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
three  broad.  Ito  W.  shore,  which  trends  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  is  prolonged  by  *'some  rocks  adjacent," 
w^ould  "  afibrd  the  advantage  of  comparatively  smooth 
I  water  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles"  (Adm.  Pen- 
rose's MS.  in  Conybeare  and  Ilowson's  St.  Paul,  u, 
327)  to  a  ship  "caught,"  as  Paul's  was,  with  "a  tem- 
pestuous wind"  from  the  N.E.  Accordingly,  under 
the  lee  shore  of  Clauda  were  teken  those  skilful  pre- 
cautions of  **hoisting  in  the  boat,"  **  undergirding  [or 
frapping]  the  ship,"  and  making  her  snug  by  ^'lower- 
ing the  gear;"  which  kept  the  ship  (q.  v.)  from  foun- 
dering under  the  pressure  of  a  fortnight's  "gale  in 
Adria,"  and  preserved  her  for  the  rough  remedy  of 
a  wreck  on  the  island  of  Melite  (Smith,  Voy,  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  98,  106,  253).     See 

SUIPWRICCK. 

Claade,  Jeak,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Fsench 
Protestant  divines,  was  born  at  Ia  Sauvetet,  near 
Agen,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1629.  He  studied 
theolog}'  at  Montauban,  was  ordained  in  1645,  and  be- 
gan his  pastoral  labors  at  La  Tr^gue  in  the  same  year. 
In  1654  he  was  called  to  the  church  at  Nismes,  where 
he  also  taught  in  the  theological  school.  In  1661  he 
was  interdicted  from  his  functions  by  the  government, 
as  a  penalty  for  opposing,  in  the  provincial  synod,  a 
project  of  union  between  Romanisto  and  Protestenti 
proposed  by  the  governor  of  Languedoc.  He  went  to 
Paris  to  have  tiiis  penalty  revoked,  and  while  there 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Madame  Turcnne  (who  wished 
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to  save  her  husband  from  Romanism)  to  write  against  I  "  sanctus,"  and  says  he  was  a  corrector  of  his  verMs. 
Amauld  on  the  Eucharist,  which  led  to  a  controversy  Bat  the  identity  of  names  so  common  as  Pudens  and 
of  great  note.  Claude's  tractate  was  circulated  in  MS. ;  Claudia  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  acciden- 
but  in  1664  Amauld  published  his  celebrated  PerpHu-  tal  coincidence ;  as  for  the  term  **sanctus,"  it  is  pre- 
iUde  la  Foi^  etc.  [see  Aknauld],  to  which  Claude  re-  <  cisely  one  which  a  heathen  would  not  have  applied 
plied  in  1667  in  his  Rfpon»e  au  Traite  de  la  PerpetuUi  to  a  Christian,  whom  he  would  have  regarded  as  the 
de  la  Foij  etc.  (see  an  account  of  the  controversy  in  adherent  of  a  "  prava  snperstitio"  (Pliny,  £p.  ad 
Bayle,  translation  of  1736, 10  vols.,  iv,  366).  He  had  Traj.) ;  and  as  respects  Pudens's  correction  of  Mar- 
previously  bean  appointed  miniiiter  at  Montauban  tiurs  verses,  until  we  know  whether  that  was  a  oor- 
(1662),  and  also  professor  of  theolt^y.  In  1666  he  was  rection  of  their  st^'le  or  a  correction  of  their  morah) 
interdicted  again,  and  in  that  year  he  became  pastor  (in  which  case  Pudens  really  must  have  done  his  work 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  very  badly),  we  can  build  nothing  on  it.  On  the  oth- 
Here  he  remained,  popular  and  useful,  regarded  as  the  er  hand,  the  immoral  character  of  Martial  himself  ren- 
chief  literary  defender  of  French  Protestantism,  until  ders  it  improbable  that  ho  should  have  had  a  Christian 
1685.  The  eminent  Port-Royalists,  Amauld  and  Ni-  and  a  friend  of  Paul  among  his  friends.  Further, 
cole,  found  him  a  capable  and  worthy  op]>oncnt.  "  In  \  PauVs  Pudens  and  Claudia,  if  husband  and  wife,  must 
1673  appeared  his  Dferue  de  la  Rrfurmatlon^  ou  Hi-  ,  have  been  married  before  A.D.  67,  the  latest  date  that 
tponse  auv  Prejugh  Ugkimes  de  Nicole  (lutest  ed.  Paris,  j  can  be  assigned  to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epi- 
1844,  8vo).  In  1681  Claude  had  a  controversial  con-  '  gram  must  have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  aev* 
ference  with  Bossuet,  after  which  he  published  A^  |  eral  years  after, for  he  came  to  Rome  onlj'in  A.D.  66; 
potiae  a  la  Conference  de  Bnssuet  (La  Have,  1683,  8vo).  so  that,  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  not 
The  conference,  as  usual,  led  to  no  approximation  be-  likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptials  years  af- 
tween  the  contending  parties.'*  In  1685  the  revocation  ter  this.  In  fine,  if  PanPs  Pudens  and  Claudia  were 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  obliged  Claude  to  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  must  at 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was  well  received,  least  have  been  persons  of  strinding  and  reputation 
on  account  both  of  his  talents  and  his  personal  charac-  amoni;  the  Christians ;  and,  in  this  case,  can  it  be  sup. 
ter,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a  pension,  posed  that  a  poet  meaning  to  gratify  them  would 
He  died  Jan.  13,  1687.  His  Phrnte*  dtt  Protestans  mvoke  on  them  the  favor  of  heathen  deities,  whom 
cruellemcnt  opprimft  dan$  le  Roynvme  d"  France  was  they  bad  renounced  with  abhorrence  ?  See  Arch- 
published  after  his  death  (bent  ed.  by  Basnage,  Co-  deacon  Williams's  pamphlet.  On  Pudens  and  Claudia 
logne,  1763,  8vo).  His  style,  though  simple,  was  vig-  (I»nd.  1848);  an  article  in  the  Qftart.  Rev,  for  July, 
orous,  being  sustained  by  logical  skill  and  erudition.  1868,  entitled  **The  Romans  at  Colchester;"  and 
La  Dev&ze  wrote  a  biography  of  Claude  (Amsterdam,  an  Excursus  in  Alford's  Greek  Teaiamtnt  (voL  iii, 
1687)"  {Eng.  Ct/clopadia).  iSeveral  of  his  works  are  prolegg.  p.  104),  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two 
translated,  viz.  Townsend,  Claude's  His'oricnl  Defence  works  first  mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  aammary 
of  the  Reformation,  with  Life  ofClmtde  (Lond.  1815,  2  fornu  See  also  Conybearv  and  Howaoa'a  St,  Pa»d^  iif 
vols.  8vo) : — EsMy  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  (lat-  484  n. 

"'/.A ***P J^'/^f  //"'''?  '""f-nTv,  '^^ **  ^ri^'f  I  daudiantui  Mamertus,  a  presbyter  of  Vienne, 
oftJie  P^estwUs  (h,n6on  1.07,  12mo).- Haag,  La    ^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^ 

France  Protestante,  u,,  4,3 ;  Mosheim  CA.  Htst.  cent.  ,  ^.^,^  ^j  •  ^^  ^^^j  acquainted  with  the  theology-  of 
xyn,  sec.  i,,  pt  i,  ch.  i,  §  12,  note;  Bayle  1.  c  On  ^  tj^^;  He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  statu  Aiiuu. 
Claude  s  qualities  as  a  pre icher,  and  his  hom.letical  ^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^j  ^.j  p^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
services,  see  \  met,  fluUnre  de  la  Predvcalton,  p.  303  \^^  anthropomorphism  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (q.  v.). 
»q.  (I  aris,  l»bu,  »vo;.  jj^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^  ».  thought  is  inseparable  from  the  en- 

Claude  OF  Turin.     See  Claudius,  Clemens;         sence  of  the  soul,  and  that  its  spiritual  activity  is  inde> 

<^.  ./^<. /v\      X-     r         */Tf     j:    \      nu  •  *•  structible"  (Neander, //M/ory  w/ />Dwi»a*,  ed.  Ryland. 

Claudia  (KXai'^m.  fem.  of  CaxucIm»\  a  Chrij^tmn  .  n,t\\      ir«-    »  .«.>i».s.  »/*h^  **.X^  .^L  n^^Sn   *•- 

-       ,  *.       J  •    o  rr.      •     ni  i  ^«       t"  U  340).     For  au  analvsis  of  the  tract,  see  Unpin,  Ar- 

female  mentioned  m  2  Tim.  IV,  21,  as  salutmg  Timo-  \     ,„  •.       ..  «►« /? a  iisoo\ V  m  .-w-   oJ-.^^ 

*u         *  T\  tf  J      cu     •    *u       i.*  *.    1.         I  *.u  ««•  Writers,  ii,  loO  (Lond.  1698),  and  Clarke,  Sueces- 

theus,  A.D.  64.     She  is  thought  to  have  become  the  .        -„        jV-j 1      ::  o<o     r»^-»-s..  i -*:«  i ^ 

•*    i-n  J  u    •  ^«      J  •    !.•.  r  t  sutnojSacrtrdjMeraiure.il,  249.    Certam  Latm  hvmns 

wife  of  Pudcn,,  who  «  mentioned  m  Uie  «<.n.e  ver«  (aU  ,^  .^rflmted  to  Clandiu*.  viz.,  Contra  Paelas  ra^  (in 

thoagh  Linus  ..named  between)    It  ha.  b«n  .apposed  ^,  ^  ^^  ^^^^  e^ni  Pang,  Sngna  glonori.'w^u^h 

tiiat  this  Claadui  w*.  a  Bnt,«h  maiden,  daoghter  of  ,        ^^^^  ^^„  *;  «iril«Sto  Venatin. 

?1^  K^'SllT'        •''y/.':  •*•"»«  r^""'""'  '*^,'^.-  Fortunatn..    SidoniusAHHi'ari'.towhom  the/)e^«- 

14),  who  took  the  name  of  his  mipcnal  patron,  Tibcn-  .       •   j  j^    *  j     s     ^  «  ,.i^...:„r  ^^^^.^^^  «~v..  ^u^ 

„//,,     ..         xi  A                *!.*••*.•..  «»«« 1*  dedicated,  gives  a  glowing  panegyric  upon  the 

ns  Claudius.    Pudens,  we  gather  from  an  inscription  at  ♦iffrn^i*                           r»r^o.          r 

Chichester,  and  now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was    ***®'*"  ^*  i^iauauinus. 

at  one  time  in  close  connection  with  king  Co^ddunus,  |  Clau'diuB  (K\avSioc,for Lat.  Claudius, perh. fmm 
and  gave  an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Mi-  clcmduf,  I  me),  the  nnrae  of  two  Romans  mentioned  in 
nerva,  which  was   built   by  that  king's   authority,    the  N.  T.     See  also  Felix. 

Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi,  53)  to  have  been  of  '  1.  The  fourth  Roman  emperor  (excluding  J.  Cie»r)L 
British  extraction  {ccBrulis  Britannis  editd).  More-  who  succeeded  Calijrula  Jan.  25,  A.D.  41.  His  full 
over,  she  is  there  also  calU'd  Rtifina.  Now  Pomponin,  name  was  Tibbrius  Claudius  Drusus  Nkro  CiSaAR 
wife  of  the  late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  Augustus  Germakicus.  He  was  the  son  of  Drusus 
under  whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alli-  and  Antonia,  and  was  liom  Aug.  1,  B.C.  10,  at  Lyons, 
ance,  belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  in  Gaul.  Losing  his  father  in  infancy,  he  was  aban- 
of  tlie  chief  l)ranches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa,  nnd  doned  to  the  care  and  society  of  domestics,  and  de- 
Claudia  her  proteg^,  the  latter  might  well  be  called  spised  by  his  imperial  relatives  (Tacitus,  ^im.  vi,  4€, 
Rufina ;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was  tried  for  1 ;  Suetonius,  Clawi,  2).  Notwithstanding  the  weak- 
having  embraced  a  foreign  religion  (superstitvm's  ex-  ness  of  intellect  resulting  ftom  this  neglect,  he  devtv 
tema  rea)  in  the  year  67  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xii,  32),  so  ted  himself  to  literar}*  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  concurrent  tending  several  treatises.  On  the  murder  of  Caligula,  he  bid 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  conjecture.  On  the  other  himself  through  fear  of  sharing  his  relative's  fate,  but 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  identify  this  was  found  by  a  soldier,  at  whose  feet  he  fell  a  snppli. 
Claudia  with  the  British  lady  Claudia,  whose  marriage  ,  ant,  but  who  saluted  him  emperor;  and  be  was  tbns 
to  Pudens  is  celebrated  by  Sfartial  {Epig.  iv,  1.^),  rests  unexpectedly,  and  almost  by  force,  hurried  into  the 
on  no  foundation  beyond  the  identity  of  the  names  of  ,'  popular  assembly,  and  constituted  emperor  chiefly  bj 
the  parties,  and  the  ftict  that  Martial  calls  Pudens    the  Proetorian  (iuards,  under  promise  of  a  laigesa  to 
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each  eolilier  (Snetonluf,  Cload.  10).  According  to  Jo-  ensctmenta  (see  MerivaU,  Ramaiu  anier  lie  Emptre, 
tepbm  (^nf.  xii,  2, 1,  3  and  4),  the  throne  wu  io  a  v,  474  sq.}.  He  also  erected  numerous  public  bailil- 
({Teat  meaaure  filially  secured  to  liini  through  the  ad-  ings,  and  carried  out  eeveral  important  public  nrorki. 
drefs  and  soliciutiona  of  Herod  Ap-ippa  I  (tj.  v.),  HaTinK  married  his  niece  Agrippinu,  she  prevailed 
Thia  obligation  he  retnmed  by  great  and  peculiar  fa-  ,  upon  bim  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  !n  fa- 
vors to  tbflt  personage,  for  ho  enlarged  the  territory  '  vor  of  her  ovra  son  Nero  by  a  fcrmer  manlBge;  but, 
of  Agrippa  hy  adding  to  it  Judiea,  Samaria,.and  same  discoveriDg  that  he  regretted  thia  step,  she  poisoned 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  him  on  tba  13ih  of  October,  A.D.  54.  (See  Smith's 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chaicis  (JusephuB,  AnI.  six,  5,  l[  Dictianayy  ff  Clatdatl  Biography,  a.  v.)  During  the 
Dion  Cassiu",  In,  )<},  (dving  to  this  latter  al90,  after  reign  of  ('laudiua  several  perneculionB  of  Christians 
fais  brother's  death,  the  presidency  ovor  the  Temple  by  Jews  look  pluce  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Agrip- 
at  Jerasalem  (.losfphus.  Aft.  zx.  1,  3).  Indeed,  the  pa,  end  in  one  of  them  the  apostle  James  vas  enc- 
Jews  were  gcneraliy  treated  l>v  him  vith  indulgence,  cuted.  These  dominions  emlimced  by  far  the  largest 
especially  those  in  Asia  and  Egypt  (Ant.  xix,  5,  %  3;  numlwr  of  Christian  congregations  uhich  were  estate 
XX,  1,  3),  although  those  in  Palestine  seem  Id  have  at  limbed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (A.D.  ii).  After 
timea  snlTered  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  his  hisdeatli,  most  ofthe  territory  over  which  he  had  ruled 

middle  ofliis  reign  those  who  aliode  at  Rome  were  all  At;rippa  II,  receiving  only  Traehonitis  and  Gauloni- 

lanished  tlienca  (Acts  xvili,  !j  see  Hd>enstreit,  D«  tis.     Tbus  the  Christian  congregationa  began  to  at. 

Judan  Horna  txule,  Ups.  171J).     From  the  language  tract  to  a  larger  degree  (he  attention  of  the  Roman 

of  .Suetonius  in  relating  thia  event  (Claud.  2a),  it  is  authorities.    At  the  same  time,  the  apostle  Paul  bei-an 

evident  that  the  Cbristians  were  alhO  inilii<criminute])-  to  establish  congregations  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 

incladed  in  the  execution  of  the  edict  as  a  sect  of  the  of  the  empire,  wliile  those  of  earlier  origin  assumed 

Jew*,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  more   numerous  much  larger  dimensions.    Nevrrtbeless,  the  difference 

fwrt  of  that  portion  of  the  inhahilants:  "  Judaos,  im-  l«tween  Jewa  and  Christians  was  not  generally  un- 

pnlsne  Cintlo  [i.  e.  Ciruto,  are  Roaaal,  Df  Chriito,  in  derstood  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  this  drcum- 

Cib«rfiBiieoiiHiiUa/n,Gron.lT173assiduetumultuBnles.  stance  had  some  lienelicbil,  but  also  some  injurious 

Roma  expulit"  (*'  He  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome  eonwquencea  as  regsrdeil  the  Chrietisns.     On  the  on* 

un  account  of  the  continual  disturtiances  they  made  at  hand,  the  missionary  activity  of  (he  apostles  and  their 

tbe  instigution  of  one  Chrestus").     Seo  CtiRESTva.  helpers  met  with  no  oppntitiim  on  the  part  of  the  fin- 

The  historian  has  evidently,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  man  stau  (see  Kraft,  /'ro/as.  //  de  mneenli  CKriiti  ec- 

merits  of  the  cose,  attributed  the  proverbial  insurrec-  cleiia  itetir  Judaica  noraint  lata  [Eriang.  IT7I],  .and  J. 

tionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  to  the  influence  of  Christi-  H.  Ph.  Seidenstiicher,  I>m.  it  Chririiaat  ad  Traja- 

anity,  a  confusion   which   the  disputes  l>etween  the  num  tugue  a  Cirm'-^'H  el  Smaia  Ronumo pro  caUoribui 

Jewa  and  Christians  on  the  subject  oftha  Messiah  may  nligiomt  Motaica  Ktaptr  iabilU  [Helmstfidt,  1T90]) ; 

have  contributed  to  increase.    Suetonius  does  not  give  on  the  other  hand,  many  kIio  might  have  been  will- 

tbe  exact  year  of  this  event,  nor  con  it  be  made  out  ing  to  join  the  Christian  Church  were  deterred  from 

from  any  other  classical  authority  i  ha  mentions  it,  doing  so  by  tbe  fear  that  the  yoke  of  all  Uie  Jewish 

however,  in  connection  with  other  events  which  are  law  would  be  placed  upon  them.     (See  Wetzer  und 

known  to  have  taken  pUce  at  different  dates  between  Welte,  KiTthen-Ltxiiim,  a.  v.] 

A.D.44and53:  acomparison  of  the  asiociatedeventa  I      2.  Clacdius  1.Y8IA8  (Acts  XM.i,  26).     See  I.ybias. 

in  tbe  Acta  appears  to  l!x  it  in  the  year  A.  D.  49.    Oro-  „,,,,«                 ..,          .  ,..     . 

Uiliil.th..ioll<hi.oro,orepr.b;M.<A,D,6!iM).    ""■I  ""loi  F.l.i  of  D,^l   .bom  b.  .™p..,.,l 

Itabij  ..  loo,  «  Eoral  Art,.  ...  .t  Rora,  i.  .  b.-  >  ffS'  ■";,«».  ^o'"!'  ■)■  CIW  lo  ,b.  ...n  of 
tbn  the  VO.M9.    Tb.  J.w.;  ho«.v.r,  ««n  roturped    "^'^  '"  DiboPDaire  lo  oipopnrt  tbe  Scnptui*.,  h. 

u,  Bmp.:  s.,-.T,i  r.p,ip»  OT.f  .d  opd,,  ci..di„  »"  ■^"' ">•  *■•  """•"i',- ",'","  •"i«^;-f  ''■ " 

.__  „  r      _i,i    1..-.    •. /m,...  f...  I.  11      r,...i,  ofTnnn  («P  ev.nt  v.nou.ly  d.tcdfromSH  to823J  IP 

Chrm  Amm  i  269.  2;i-  T.cit  Am  nii  48)  one  of  order  to  oppow  the  prev.iHnu  tendencj  to  itneKe-wer- 
-hleb',!,  tb.fc.rtb  ve.;ofb»'r.lsi;,bh'd.rtb.pr,^  ""li;-  ,^,"  ""V  «"P.t  tU.  fom  of  Mol.ltjs  b.t 

™,«o-  Cpi..  F.,i.,  .pd  Tib.,!!.  Alex..d.r  (Jo.  «"'""  ";•  """r  »'  ™;"',°'  "'"■• ."?.?'  ■?' 

«pb.  A.,,  xlt,  J,  «i  S,  !),  e,t.pd«l  lo  P.le.ti».  .pd  r*'.'-"       ,  ^v      li  "^    TlifT    -  S:"  "* 

S^^  ..d  op^n  to  b.  tbrit  »bleb  „u  foretold  br  !"«  ''""•.  oftr.d,tra,,  p«,1.ey,  ..d  tbe  Bon,..h  .ee, 

Agpli.  (Aer.i,  !«i  ree  Bl«:«,.  O,  A^.,.  K.  SS;  J"  '?'^Sf  ',Z""7'                 opp»,t,o.  1,11  bu 

Kref.  mi.  I.  y.  r.  V  iHoTTb.  emid.et  of  CI.p-   "J"™  "tbe,  Ibjp  of  timidll,.     Top.  P.«hJ  1  ,» 
•^        '  I  proveii  Claudius ;  he  replied  that  so  long  as  "  the  pope 

did  the  works  of  an  apoetle,  be  recr^^ised  his  apostoli- 
cal character,  but  ntherwiae,  then  Mntt.  xxiii,  2,  S,  ap- 
plied to  him."  His  writings  are  chiefly  commentaries 
on  several  hooks  of  Scripture,  composed  principally  of 
extracts  from  tbe  ruther!<,  and  especially  ttom  Augus- 
tine. Many  remain  in  HIS.  in  various  French  libra- 
ries. Ilia  C'lmm.  in  Calala;  and  excerpla  from  hia 
Apnlngtliaim,  are  jiiven  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  xiv.  See 
N'ennder,  CA.  //M.  ili.  42?  aq. ;  Gieselcr,  Ch.  Bitl.  per. 
iii.div.i,512;  Hngenliach,  /fu(.  o/'i>n<:(r»iet,  it,  4!»j 
Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hin.  t,  SIR,  225;  Rndeibach, 
Clavd.  ToBT.  Epitcnp.  itirdit.  opp.  Ipecimina  (Copenha- 

r.,  ..  it  ...  nni  '■  K*">  '"*■'•  8vo);  Schmidt,  in  ZeiUchnftfJr  dU  hia. 

T(v!Ji™  r^..!  rafo'.1848. 
tnd  freedmen,  was 

-veral  beneiScial !      ClaudiuB,  Matttlas,  better  known  nnder  the 


i^m^ 


CLAUDIUS  372  CLAY 

nrfn  deplume  of  AsmtUf  or  Der  Wandsbecber  BoU  (the  |  building  ('* mortar,"  Gen.  xi,  8),  so  for  making  brick 
Wandsbeck  Messen.erX  a  German  writer,  was  bom  (Exod.  i,  14;  '*  mortar,"  Isa.  sdi,  25;  Nah.  iii,  14); 
at  Rheinfeld,  in  Holstein,  Jan.  2,  1740.  He  studied  !  also  common  street  *'mire"  (Isa.  x,  6;  Job  xxz,  19: 
law  at  Jena,  and,  after  having  held  for  a  short  time  i  "clav,"  Job  x,  9).  Other  terms  so  rendered  less  cor- 
an  office  at  Darmstadt,  liecame,  in  1778,  "revisor"  at '  ^ctly  are:  ab^,  iw'fel,  mvHar  for  pUistering  (Jer. 

the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bank  in  Altona.     He  resided  'i.«.    o\.  -«ri''\ik«  n\.^\A    ^^*m    -i^.     i'    ^ j     » 

...       Ml  #  nr     J  I     1  Ai*        /u         u-     xlm,  9);  and  the  Cbald.  HOn,  chasaph  ,  merd.  of 

at  the  Tillage  of  Wandsbeck,  near  Altona  (hence  his , ,      \   v  ^r^        ..    ««?     f«t  ,  --      > 

nom  deplume),  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  ,  ^™'  day-ware  (Dan.  n,  23).  The  word  35,  ab 
life.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1815,  at  Ham-  '  C*  clay,"  2  Chron.  iv,  17),  or  HSr^,  maabeh'  ("  clay," 
burg,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  publisher,  1 1  Kings  vii,  47),  denotes  darknest  or  damly  of  soil,  i.  e. 
Frederick  Perthes.  Claudius  is  still  regarded  as  one  |  perh.  depth  of  earth ;  and  the  merely  apparent  com- 
of  the  most  gifted  popular  writers  of  Germany,  and  pound  a'^a25,  abtit^  ("thick  clay"),  in  Hab.  ii,  €, 
hU  boolu  had  a  very  large  circulation  during  his  life-  .  signifies  rather  a  pledging  of  goods  to  an  extortioner, 
time.     He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  voss.  Her-  '  g^^  Mineralogy. 

der,  Jacobi,  Hamann,  Lavater,  Stollberg,  and  manv !      .. .,,'     .    ^   ._,*._     .  _*u  *      i.       j    i    ^ 

^,  *  .       ^  |.*  *!.•*•  T     i-v*  I      "Clay  IS  a  sedimentar}'^  earth,  tough  and  plastic, 

other  prominent  literary  men  of  his  times.     In  the  i  ^  .  .      i_     *u    ji  •  *.        *j        J^^  j    ■    •« 

rtu      iTvA—     *r«  uu i,^-.ki     arising  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar 

Church  histor>'  of  Germans'  he  bears  an  honorable  ■ ., ._  .  ,         ,     ,  *  •  •         m«  j    i      • 

*  4.1.  4.    te    *•  *-     *  it    I  niinerals,  and  alwa3'8  containing  silica  and  alumina 

name  as  one  of  the  moat  effective  opponents  of  the  I     _, .     \  .  .  . :  _*•  *     ^u        ,. 

vulgar  rationalbm  which  .t  that  time  threatened  to  ~'"'""t*  '"  ""'"f  P"!^"?'-  ^.  "•«  •"^"i* 
obtlia  absolute  nrar  over  the  whole  of  Protestant  "[j'^3'"'"*'"  ^X  rV  T  1  •^*'so*"j  " 

•^TTh-   '°K^"  •""".'^""8»'  ^  o"  ""«  *'";>!• !  xxxviiTe;  Psk.  xviii, V.  aid  in^iheW.  (John  i^ 

confined  himself  to  ridiculing  the  arrogance  and  mtol-   ev :  * '        *        i       j    *     -^l      ^^i       V*..      i 

r^u    v»  ^'      1-  *     u  *u     *    JM  '  o)»  »  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.     It  is  also 

erance  of  theRationalists;  but  he  steadily  grew  warm- ,  «...  i     »u  «      ^    <      i      /r         v  oc\  ^l 

J  u  *•    .    i-  •*.      /  ^«       1.        '  found  in  the  sense  of  potter  s  clay  (Isa.  xli,  26),  the 

er  and  more  emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  rationalism,     .^  .^„.    . .       *  i  *  ^  i     *i         j         x 

j«u«*^u        i.^       .^'Ai.u  J         elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed  by  the  rude  mate- 

and  m  his  attachment  to  a  stnct  I^utheranism,  and  on     .  ?      ,     .:    u     j  i  •  •     •£      ^       1 1 

...  A  r  11     i.    'Ai.  ru*   !•  r  •     J  1*1^1  under  his  hands  supph'mg  a  signmcant  emblem 

that  account  fell  out  with  some  of  his  former  friends,  as     -  .i     r**  •  "iv    j    *•  •       #  /r 

V  J  T      i.»      r«i     J'      u  •    1-/.-  i\    I  o«  the  Divine  power  over  the  destinies  of  man  (isa. 

Voss  and  Jacobi.     Claudius  began  in  lioo  a  complete   ,   •     «     «  •••  ^  /?    n        <      ci«\      rru       n     •  i 

,...        -,.  I  J     au    ^..^i     a  •  Ixiv,  8;  Jer.  xviu,  1-6;  Rom.  ix,  21).     The  alluvial 

edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  Asmtu  omnta  sua      m      m  i    4.«  iJ       ^     uJ         i         *    •  i  * 

_       ,       o     1     *      \.'  \.  1  J-*'  J     soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supplv  material  for 

secumportaru,  8  vols.,  to  which  some  addition  was  made  ,  manufacture  which  we  know  was  as  it  still 

in  1812  (latest  edition,  1844).     A  biography  of  Clau-  i  P^««0;  a  manutacture  wnicn  we  Know  was,  as  it  still 

dius  has'been  written  bv  Herbst  (Gotha,  1867). -Her-  '  "'  ^^'^'"f  *^°  '°  *»»^  ^^^i'^  C'^^''  ^,r"'^  «)»  ^^^J.^'J' 
zog,  Real^Encykhp,  ii,  712 ;  Brockhaus,  (7o»i;«r.a/io«s.  ^^^''^^^^^  on  the  subject  is  so  small  as  to  afford  litrie 
Jj^kHn.  i     647  or  no  means  of  determining,  and  the  clay  of  Palestine, 

^^     *  !  like  that  of  Egvpt,  is  probably  more  loam  than  clay 

Claadius  of  Savoy,  a  Unitarian  of  the  sixteenth  (Birch,  Uia,  of  PoUery,  i,  65,  152).  See  Potterv. 
century,  who,  in  a  disputation  at  Berne,  1534,  main-  Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to  ex- 
Uined  that  Christ  was  a  man,  who  "was  called  God  ist  Urgely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  divine  Dead  Sea,  also  near  Bethshan  (Burckhardt,  ii,  593; 
Spirit  beyond  all  other  beings.  The  Father  dwelt  in  Russegger,  iii,  278,  258,  254).  The  great  seat  of  th© 
him  through  the  divine  Spirit,  and  all  through  him  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where 
might  be  animated  by  the  Father"  (Neander,  HUtory  '  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently 
of  Dogmas,  Ryland's  transl.,  ii,  647),  He  was  ex-  '  met  with.  The  Talmud  {Ahoda  Sara,  ii,  3)  mentiona 
polled  ft-om  Berne,  imprisoned  at  Strasburgh,  returned  ^  peculiar  kind  of  luteous  material  called  *  Hadrian*9 

to  Switzerland,  and  recanted  at  Lausanne,  1537.     See   ^i„„.  /..k,k,i.i.^   •*i---\      rri.^  ^  «*  »i  -  s     u-j  ». 

Schelhom,  DTmno  CeUo  ei  Claudia  Alhbroge  (Ulm,  ' ""%  C^^^^"^"  O^H).  The  use  of  clay  m  bnck- 
1748,  8vo);  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  223;  Trechsel,  die  '"'^'"^  was  also  common.  See  Brick.  Another  iiae 
protest,  Antitrinitarier,  i,  65.  o*"  ^lay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14).     The  bricka 


Clatuit^uin.     See  Cloister. 

Clausfira  (Lat.),  the  enclosure  of  a  monastic  es- 


of  Assyria  and  Egj'pt  are  most  commonly  found  stamp- 
ed either  with  a  die  or  with  marks  made  by  the  fingers 
of  the  maker.     Wine-jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes 


tablishment,  usually  square,  and  surrounded  by  a i^j     s*u    i  ,.   ^^'^         ,   ,     ...  ^. 

11      n^-      Ml  ^11       j^      I  sealed  with  clay ;  muramy-pits  were  sealed  with  the 

wall.    Ordmarilv  monks  or  nuns  are  not  allowed  to  go  '  „„„^  ...k-*- \.\.a Ll^.  p  i      *-ii  *■      j    j 

.   ,  ., .  •        .  .  ••........,.      ..L   I  same  substance,  and  remains  of  clav  are  still  found  ad- 

I'^Hh.  ..LTi  •  "  ^  ^ZfX  "^  K    r  J'il"-  ^It  I  ^^^i  to  «■«  »«™«  door-jambs.     Our  Lord',  tomb  may 
lishment  P'™'"""'  "'  ""  ^'^  "^  »'"  "^  have  been  thus  ««led  (Matt  xxvii,  .»),  «,  .h>o  tl^ 

_  .^^^  »#      f  A    .  I  earthen  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's 

Claw  (nO-lD,  parsoh  ,  cleft,  i.  e.  cloven  foot),  p„chase  (Jer.  xxxii,  14).  So  also  in  Assyria,  at  Kou- 
prop.  a  Aoo/(as  usually  rendered)  of  a  bifurcated  ani-  '  yunjik,  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found  bearing  im. 
mal  (Exod.  x,  26;  Mic.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxxii,  11),  or  of  ,  pressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Phoe- 
a  solid-footed  quadruped  (e.  g.  a  horse,  Isa.  v,  28 ;  Jer.  i  nician  devices.     The  seal  used  for  public  documents 


the  talons  of  a  predatory  bird  ("claw,"  Dan.  iv,  8:)).  '  practice  is  still  common  in. the  East  (Wilkinson, >! 
In  one  paasa^re  (Psa.  x,  10)  the  powerful,  clawed  paw  ,  Egypt,  i,  15,  48;  ii,  364 ;  Layard,  Am.  and  Bob,  p.  15a» 
of  a  lion  (q.  v.)  is  poetically  denoted  by  the  term  158,608;  ^erod.ii,38;  Harmer,  C»».  iv,  376)"  (Smith, 
D'^'Q>2K5»  ^* strong  ones,"  ,  s.  v.).     Norden  and  Pococke  observe  that  the  inspect- 

Clay  is  the  rendering  of  several  word;*,  more  or  less   ^"  °^  ^"^^  granaries  in  Egj'pt,  after  closing  the  door, 
accurately,  in  certain  passages  in  the  English  Bible :   P"*  *^®^'  *®*'  "P<*"  *  handful  of  cUy,  with  which  they 

f^-jr^    i:f   r^frtt^   «,«/7  /'Pu«    ■*!   o^  ;   <.   «,;.«  r^«  «#v^«    cover  the  lock.     See  Skal.     Clay  was  also  used,  no 
t^j,  «r,  prop,  mua  (rsa.  xi,  z),  i.  e.  mire  (as  often    j     .  ^    .         .    ....       ^.         -         /^       -      ^.        ' 

-««^— «^\  K  *r^   .      »  1   •       ^    ji       ^      I  doubt,  m  primitive  times  for  mortar,  for  the  same 

Z'•"^'""SLr!^^!^!'!^•Jt!^J;?.i'::?'ll".  ^":   »«™  *"  -P^ved  ^r  both  (Cn.  xi,  8).     Houses  i« 

sand  in  countries  where 

See  Mortar.     In  Joh 

that  they  dwell  in  huts  of 


used  for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14),  or  for  cement  of  .  salve  made  of  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix,  6),  a  simide 


CLAYTON 
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CLEFT 


preparation,  which,  it  woald  be  manifest  to  all,  conld 
have  in  itself  no  curative  virtue.  The  '*  claj  ground" 
(literally  thicknest  of  soil)  in  which  Solomon  caused 
the  lar^ce  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  \ye  cast  (1  Kings  vii, 
46;  2  Chron.iv,  17)  was  a  compact  loam,  of  a  quality 
or  rather  extent  (depth  some  28  feet ;  see  'Jachin)  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  which  is  generally 
rocky  or  sandy.     See  Mbtallurot. 

Clayton,  Robert,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1695,  was  a 
disciple  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  became  bishop  of  Killala,  of 
Cork,  and  finally  of  Clogher,  and  published  several 
'works,  none  of  which  have  gained  lasting  celebrity 
but  his  Essay  on  Spirit  (1751),  a  treatise  maintaining 
Arian  views,  of  which,  though  not  actually  his  compo- 
sition, he  bore  the  expense  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility. A  powerful  reply  from  Jones  of  Nayland  did 
not  hinder  his  proposing  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
(2d  Feb.  1756)  the  omission  of  the  Nicene  and  Athana- 
sian  Creeds  from  the  liturg}'  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  at  last,  the  third  part  of  his  Vindication  ofiht  His- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  gave  occasion  to 
legal  proceedings,  arrested  only  by  his  death  on  Feb. 
26th,  1758.  Among  his  other  publications  are  The 
Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  Vind'cated  (Lond.  1747, 
4to) ;  A  IHssertafion  on  Prophecy  (Lond.  1749,  8vo). — 
Kippi9,  Biogrc^hia  BriUmnica^  iii,  620. 

Clean  (TiiTO,  tdhoT\  Ko^apo^}  and  Unclean 
^^a,  tame\  dico^aproc).  These  words  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  but  it  is  in  their  peculiar  application,  l>y  the  Mo- 
saic law,  to  persons,  animals,  and  things,  that  they  are 
now  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  partake  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  to  engage  acceptably 
in  its  outward  worship,  the  individual  must  not  only 
be  circumcised,  but  he  must  be  ceremonialh'  pure  or 
clean;  that  is,  he  must  be  Aree  from  uncleanness. 
How  the  various  kinds  of  uncleanness  were  contract- 
ed, what  time  it  continued,  and  what  was  the  process 
of  purification,  we  find  particularly  described  in  Lev. 
xi~zv;  Num.  xix.     See  Pcrification. 

The  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  ex- 
isted before  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii,  2),  and  was  probably 
founded  upon  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifice.  The 
regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
chiefly  recorded  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xi,  and  Deuteronomy, 
cb.  xiVi  where  the  following  animals  are  pronounced 
nndeaA,  and  are  consequently  interdicted  to  be  used 
as  food:  (1.)  Quadrupeds  which  do  not  ruminate,  or 
which  have  uncloven  feet.  (2.)  Serpents  and  creeping 
insects ;  also  certain  insects  which  sometimes  fly  and 
sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet ;  but  locusts,  in  all 
their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted  clean.  (3.) 
Certain  species  of  birds ;  but  no  particular  characters 
are  given  for  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  "clean" 
or  '*  unclean."  Judging  from  those  that  are  specified, 
as  fiur  as  the  obscure  character  of  the  Hebrew  names 
will  admit,  it  will  be  found  that  birds  of  prey  general- 
ly are  rejected,  whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls,  or 
on  animals,  or  on  fish ;  while  those  which  eat  vegeta- 
bles are  admitted  as  lawful ;  so  that  the  same  princi- 
ple is  observed,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  distine:uishing 
quadrupeds.  (4.)  Fish  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins.  (5.)  Animals  of  any  kind  which  had 
either  died  of  disease,  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(£zod.  xxii,  81).     See  Animal. 

The  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews 
were :  (1.)  Blood  (I^vit.  xvii,  10 ;  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
16,  28;  XV,  23).  (2.)  The  fat  covering  of  the  intes- 
tines, termed  the  net  or  caul.  (3.)  The  fat  upon  the 
intestines,  called  the  mesentery,  etc.  (4.)  The  fat  of 
the  kidney.  (5.)  The  fat  tail  or  rump  of  certain  sheep 
CExod.  xxix,  18,  22;  Levit.  ill,  4-9;  ix,  19).  See 
Food. 

What  was  the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and  how 
they  were  abolished,  may  be  learned  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy from  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of  Scrip- 


ture (Lev.  XX,  24-26;  Acts  x,  9-16;  xi,  1-28;  Heb. 
ix,  9-14).  See  Decree  (of  the  Apostles),  It  has  been 
olMerved  that  one  object  of  these  appointments  may 
have  been  to  make  the  Jews  suspicious  of  Gentile 
customs  and  entertainments,  and  so  induce  them  to 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  them.  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  that  eating  with  Gentiles  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  ofifence  of  as- 
sociating with  them  (Matt,  ix,  11;  Acts  xi,  8).  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  many  of  the 
animals  interdicted  was  unwholesome,  and  others  were 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  heathen.  The 
chief  design  of  the  regulation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been,  to  establish  a  system  of  regimen  which 
should  distingubh  the  chosen  people  from  all  other  na- 
tions. See  the  treatises  De  animal^us  esu  interdicting 
by  Danz  (Jen.  1687)  and  Munstcr  (in  Mentbenii  Thes. 
d*ss.  ii,  477  sq.);  also  Neumann,  Ueb,  d.  Kasten  Noah 
(Wittenb.  1741).     See  Uncleanness. 

CieanBe.    See  Purification. 

Clear-story  (or  Clere-story),  the  upper  part 
of  the  centra]  aisle  of  a  church,  raised  above  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  side  aisles,  with  windows  to  light  the 
nave  below.  In  many  cases  the  clear-story  is  evi- 
dently a  subsequent  addition  to  the  original  design, 
especially  when  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  included 
the  l)ody  and  aisles  in  its  span,  gave  way  to  a  flat  roof 
covering  the  nave  only.  The  walls  were  then  raised 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave  to  receive  the  clear-story 
windows. 


Clear-story.    (Parker^s  GlosMry.) 

Cleaveland,  John,  a  Ck>ngregation8l  minister, 
was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11,  1722.  He 
was  expelled  from  Yale  College  for  attending  a  Seps- 
ratists*  meeting,  but  his  degree  was  afterwards  given 
to  him,  and  his  name  appears  as  a  graduate  of  1745. 
He  was  installed  pastor  over  a  neM'h^-organized  church 
in  Cbebacco,  Feb.  25,  1747 ;  acted  as  chaplain  at  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1758;  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Cambridge  in  1782,  and  in  New  York  in  1776.  He 
died  April  22,  1799.  His  church  at  Cbebacco  was 
formed  by  a  secession  from  Mr.  Pickering's,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  Whitefield  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr. 
Pickering  issued  a  pamphlet  soon  after  Mr.  Cleave- 
land's  organization,  to  which  he  replied  in  A  plain 
Narrative  by  the  new  Church,  He  also  published  Che- 
hacco  Narrative  rescued  from  the  Charge  of  Falsehood 
and  Partiality  (17-J8) ;  an  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the 
most  important  Principles  in  the  Protestant  Jieformid 
System  of  Chrisfianify^  more  especially  Christ's  Sacrifice 
and  Atonement^  against  the  injurious  Aspersions  cast  on 
the  same  by  Dr.  Mayhew^  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(17G3),  which  elicited  from  Mayhew  a  sharp  rejoinder 
in  A  Letter  of  Reproof  to  John  Cleaveland;  Justifca^ 
tion  of  his  Church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wig- 
glestrorth^  of  the  Hamlet^  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jaques^ 
of  Gloucester  (176o) ;  with  several  other  controversial 
pamphlets  and  a  few  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  i, 
458 ;  Allen,  A  m.  B/'og.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Cleft  (?''p3,  beki^a,  a  gap  in  a  building,  Amos 
vi,  11 ;  "breach,*'  Isa.  xxii,  9 ;  rod,  she'sa,  a  split  in 
the  hoof  of  an  animal,  Deut.  xiv,  G;  also  M'lpS,  nela^ 
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rah\  Kfismrt  in  a  rock,  laa.  ii,  21 ;  tJ'^ljn,  chagamm% 
Ttfugt»  in  the  crags,  Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlix,  16;  Oba.  8), 
or  Clipt  (JTipa,  ndoarali',  crevice  in  a  rock,  Exod. 
xxxiii,  22;  C]*^?©,  telph',  a  rock  ./Swiire,  Isa.  Ivii,  5; 
"  top*'  of  the  rock,  Judg.  xv,  8, 11 ;  Isa.  ii,  21).  See 
Cave;  Rock. 

Cleland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pre8b3rte- 
rian  divine,  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  May  22, 
1778,  and  removed  to  Marion  Connty,  Ky.,  in  1789. 
Having  developed  extraordinary  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
in  the  great  revival  of  1801,  he  was  urged  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Transylvania  to  liecome  a  preacher,  and  was 
licensed  April  14, 1803.  His  tiret  charge  was  Union 
(Church,  in  Washington  County.  In  1813  he  was  set- 
tled over  New  Providence  and  Cane  Run  (now  Har- 
rodsburg)  churches,  where  he  labored  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  remarkable  success,  being  blessed  with 
numerous  revival:*.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  preachers  in  Kentucky.  Sixteen  j'oung 
men  studied  divinity  under  him.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  synodical  commission  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  difficulties.  Dr.  Cleland  was  withal  a 
diligent  student,  and  wielded  his  pen  with  signal  abil- 
ity against  the  Newlights  and  Campbellites.  His 
principal  printed  works,  besides  Occasional  Sfmums, 
were,  A  brief  History  of  the  A  ction  of  the  Synod  in  the 
Case,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  (1823,  p.  29, 8vo) : 
— 7%«  Socini-Arian  Detected  (1815,  p,  101,  12mo):— 
Unitarianism  Unmasked  (1825,  p.  184, 12mo) : — Narror 
tive  of  the  Bodily  Exercises,  in  Bibl.  Bepertory  for  July, 
1834 :  — Letters  on  Campbellism :  —  A  Hymn-book,  for 
praj'er-meetings  and  revivals,  .extensively  used  in  the 
West.  Dr.  Cleland  died  Jan.  31, 1858,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. — Davidson's  Hi*t,  Pre^.  Ch.  in  Ken- 
tucky, p.  354 ;  Memoirs,  compiled  from  private  Papers, 
by  Prof.  Humphrey  and  Rev.  Thus.  H.  Cleland. 

Cl^manges  {Clamengis  or  Clemanffis),  Nicolas 
DE,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  born  about 
1360  in  the  village  of  Cl6manges,  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  and  educated  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
at  Paris.  As  early  as  1381  he  gave  public  lectures  as 
Magiater  A  rtium.  In  1386  he  began,  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, to  study  theology  under  Pierre  d'Ailly,  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  him,  and  a1wa3*s  re- 
mained his  friend.  In  1391  he  became  liaohelor  of  the- 
ology, and  began  to  give  theological  lectures.  Being 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  most  eloquent  member  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  in  1393  elected  him  rector.  Henceforth 
Clemanges  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  efforts  of 
the  University  in  bnlialf  of  a  thorough  reformation, 
which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  medisval 
(Church  history.  Most  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the 
University  to  the  pope.<<  and  kings  of  this  time  emana- 
ted from  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
elected  rector  (1393)  he  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
University,  an  energetic  memoir  to  Charles  VI  of 
France,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  in  the  Church.  In  1394  he  compiled  a  second 
memorial  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  French  clergy,  which  had  lieen 
solicited  by  the  Soriionne.  In  accordance  with  these 
opinions,  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Clement  VII,  three 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church :  first, 
the  abdication  of  both  the  popes ;  secondly,  the  elec- 
tion of  arbiters ;  thirdly,  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  Another  letter  to  the  pope,  much  more 
severe  in  its  language,  was  not  sent  off  because 
Clement  VII  died  (September,  1394).  Charies  VI, 
following  the  advice  of  the  University,  requested  the 
cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  new  pope  until  they  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  and  with  Boniface  IX; 


and  Clemanges  sent  a  letter  of  the  same  character  to 
Avignon.  But  the  cardinals  of  Avignon  neverthe- 
less hastened  to  elect  Petms  de  Luna,  who  assumed 
the  name  Benedict  XIII.  After  being  elected,  Bene- 
dict secured  recognition  by  Charles  VI  and  the  Paris 
University,  but  Cl^inanges  was  instructed  to  request 
him  to  do  all  that  might  be  in  his  power  to  end  the 
schism.  To  the  same  end  he  bad  to  write  to  the  king 
of  Aragon.  In  his  own  name  Clemanges  sent  to  Ben- 
edict an  eloquent  epistle  on  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  recommended  to  him  his  friend  Pierre 
d'Ailly  as  chief  adviser.  Benedict  appreciated  the 
learning  of  Clemanges,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secret  secretary  of  the  pope.  As  the 
king  of  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  supported,  in  1395, 
hy  the  resolution  of  a  national  council,  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  an  al)dication  of  both  the  popes,  Clemanges, 
who  was  now  a  decided  champion  of  the  claims  of 
Benedict,  fell  out  with  many  of  his  former  friends. 
In  1407  the  French  government  withdrew  its  recog- 
nition of  Benedict,  whereupon  the  latter  laid  the  ban 
upon  king  and  country.  Clemanges  was  charged  with 
being  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excommunication,  but 
denied  the  charge,  left  his  position  at  the  papal  court, 
and  withdrew  to  Langres,  where  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed canon  a  short  time  before.  His  opponents  persist- 
ed in  calling  him  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication ;  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment.  In  order  to  escape 
this  danger,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  Carthusian  con- 
vent at  Valprofonds,  and  subsequently  in  a  convent 
of  Uie  same  order  at  Fontaine-du-Bosc.  In  this  re- 
tirement he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Bible,  which, 
as  he  states,  had  until  then  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  which  now  became  hLs  favorite  study.  Besides  a 
number  of  letters  to  his  fi-iends  D'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
others,  he  wrote  at  Fontaine-du-Bosc  several  works 
full  of  reformatory  ideas  as  regarded  both  the  prevail- 
ing corruptions  of  his  Church  and  some  of  the  doc- 
trines. The  most  important  of  these  are  Defructu 
eremi  (on  the  value  of  retired  life) ;  De  fructu  rerum 
adversarum  (on  the  spiritual  profit  to  be  derived  from 
adversity) ;  De  novisfestivitaiibus  non  instiiuendis  (com- 
plaining of  the  excessive  number  of  holidays,  which 
promote  dissipation  instead  of  edification,  and  cause 
the  Bible  to  be  forgotten  over  the  stories  of  saints). 
In  all  these  works  Clemanges  recommended  the  Bible 
as  the  purest  and  richest  source  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  Christian  life.  The  decay  of  the  Church  he 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible ;  the  counciU, 
in  his  opinion,  could  claim  regard  for  their  decisions 
only  if  the  members  were  really  believers,  and  if 
they  were  more  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  for  secular  interests.  His  views  on  general  conn- 
cils  were  fully  set  forth  in  a  little  work,  entitled  />i*> 
puUitw  de  cnncilio  generaV,  which  consists  of  three 
letters,  addres^ied,  in  1415  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  the 
Paris  University  (printed  apparently  at  Vienna  ia 
1482).  He  not  only  places  the  authority  of  general 
councils  over  the  authority'  of  the  popes,  but  the  «o- 
thoritv  of  the  Bible  over  the  authoritv  of  the  councils. 
He  doubts  whether  at  all  the  former  cscumenical  cood- 
cils  the  Holy  Spirit  really  presided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  not  assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  de- 
nies that  a  council  composed  of  such  men  represents 
the  Church,  and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  are 
his  people  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  that 
there  may  be  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be 
found  in  one  single  woman  (m  sola  potest  muliercW' 
la  per  gratiam  vumere  tcdesiam).  Other  works,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  even  more  freely,  hare 
been  lost,  and  perhaps  suppressed.  Chiefly  against 
the  immoral  life  of  the  higher  clergy  he  wrote,  aboat 
1411,  his  treatise  De  presulibus  Simoniacis,  He  alao 
urgently  recommended  to  the  secular  authorities  of 
his  country  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  safe 
remedy  against  the  continoal  civil  wars  and  disturb* 
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aoces,  and  he  counseled  duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  to 
convoke  the  General  Estates  for  the  restoration  of  law 
and  justice.  He  also  wrote,  while  at  Fontaine-du- 
Bosc,  several  poetical  pieces,  which  are  diatinguished 
for  the  brilliance  of  their  Latinity. 

Of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  but  little  is  known. 
The  canonry  at  Langrea  he  exchanged  for  one  at  Ba- 
reux.  Other  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  he  reAised,  as  his  conscience  did  not  allow 
him  to  accept  more  benefices  than  one.  In  1-121  he 
defended  at  Chartres  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  In  1425  he  again  began  to  give  theological 
lectures  in  the  college  at  Navarre,  and  his  connection 
with  this  school  continued  until  bis  death.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  Even  his  epitaph  (which 
was  destroyed  in  1793)  did  not  state  it. 

A  work  entitled  D^  rwna  EccUHr^  or  De  eorrupta 
Ecdetia  gtaiu^  which,  since  Trithemius  (Catal.  Script. 
Ecckt.),  is  usually  classed  among  the  writings  of  C16- 
manges,  cannot  be  from  him.  Its  language  is  more 
violent  than  bUmanges  ever  indulged  in.  It  abounds 
in  attacks  upon  Benedict  XIII  at  a  time  when  C16- 
msnges  waa  bis  secretary*  and  eloquent  champion.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  some  member  of  the 
Paris  University.  Equally  certain  ia  the  epnrious- 
ness  of  the  work  Apottoli  (i.  e.  Httera  dimiuona)  et 
rapontio  per  naiicnem  gaUicanam  dominis  cardinaH- 
6m,  etc.,  which  was  written  at  Constance  during  the 
session  of  the  council.  Most  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Lydius  (Leyden,  1613,  2  vols.  4to),  but  some 
of  them  at  ill  lie  as  unedited  MSS.  in  libraries.  See 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  ii,  717  sq. ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
Kireken-LexUxm,  ii,  674  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hitt.  v,  53 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  HiM.  i,  422,  and  a  monograph  of 
Uuntz,  NicoUu  ClemangeSy  ta  vie  et  ms  Merits  (Strasb. 
1846,  8vo) ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div,  iv,  §  113; 
Hase,  Ch,  History,  p.  325, 844 ;  Pretffyterim  Quart.  Be- 
new,  March,  1857. 

Ciemens,  Titus  Flavitts,  snmamed  Alkxakdri- 
Krs,  was  a  native  of  either  Athens  or  Alexandria,  and 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Severns  and  Caracalla  (the 
(iate  of  bis  birth  being  placed  about  A.D.  KiO,  and 
that  of  his  death  from  A.D.  215  to  220).  He  was  in 
early  life  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, especially  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  cchools,  and 
was  led  by  his  studies  to  Christianity.  To  master  its 
history  and  doctrines  he  visited  different  countries,  and 
received  instruction  from  various  masters,  of  whom  he 
himself  speaks  thus:  ** Those  vigorous  and  animated 
discourses  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear,  and  of 
Messed  and  truly  remarkable  men.  Of  these,  the  one 
in  Greece,  an  Ionic;  the  other  in  Magna  Grncia;  the 
first  of  them  from  Coele-Syria,  the  second  from  Egypt, 
and  others  in  the  East.  The  one  was  bom  in  the 
land  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  a  Hebrew  in  Palestine. 
When  I  came  upon  the  last  (he  was  the  first  in  pow- 
rr),  having  tracked  him  out  concealed  in  Etrypt,  T 
found  rest.  He,  the  true,  the  Sicilian  bee,  gathering 
the  spoil  of  the  flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
meadow,  engendered  in.  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a 
doatlilesa  element  of  knowledt'e"  (Strnm.  lib.  i,  ch.  i, 
p.  356,  vol.  i,  of  translation  in  **Anli-Nicene  Christian 
Uhrary^y 

Tliis  last  teacher  was  (according  to  Ensebins)  Pan- 
taenas,  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
iiy  whose  influence  some  suppose  Clemens,  as  yet  only 
a  sincere  inquirer,  was  led  fully  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  is  called  a  presbyter  by  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  having  proiiably  been  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  and  about  190  be- 
came, according  to  some  the  assistant,  according  to 
others  the  successor  to  Pantaenas,  when  the  latter  set 
out  on  his  missionary  tour  to  the  East.  He  continued 
in  that  oflSce  until  the  persecution  under  Severus,  A.D. 
202,  compelled  him  to  leave  Alexandria.  The  writers 
of  the  articles  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
asid  MyiM.  and  the  New  Amer.  Cydopadia  state  that 


Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria  before  A.D.  211,  and 
then  became  the  master  of  the  school  as  successor  of 
Pantaenus ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  ear- 
tier  date,  and  his  return  to  that  place  is  doubtful.  We 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  closing  years  of  bis  life. 
He  appears  to  have  been  about  210  or  211  in  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  ia  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (lib.  %'ii,  ch.  ii) 
as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  f^om  Alexander,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, then  himaelf  a  prisoner  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  Alexander  and  the 
more  fisunous  Origen  are  reckoned  among  his  pupils. 

Of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Clemens  was  the 
most  learned  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  science 
of  the  nations  of  his  day,  and  the  influence  of  his  stud- 
ies is  apparent  in  his  writings,  which  display  rather 
the  speculative  philosopher  than  the  accurate  theolo- 
gian— more  the  fanciful  interpreter  than  the  careful 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures  on  true  exegetical  princi- 
ples. Many  of  his  works  have  been  lost,  but  those  ex- 
tant are  the  largest  belonging  to  that  early  period,  and 
very  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  his  day,  and  for  the 
information  which  they  contain  in  regard  to  the  sys- 
tems of  ancient  philosophy,  the  heresies  and  schisms 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous 
extracts  from  non-extant  authors.  His  three  chief 
writings  form  a  series,  and  were  written  apparently 
with  a  common  object,  viz.  to  convert  the  heathen 
and  educate  them  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  They  are,  1.  Xoyof  vporpumKog 
Trpoc  'EXA^i'oc*  Cohortatio  ad  Ildlenea  (Appeal  to  the 
Greeks),  an  apologetic  work,  in  which  the  absurdity, 
obscenity,  cruelty,  impostures,  and  sordidness  of  hea- 
then worship  are  clearly  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
2.  Ilof^aycjyof ,  Ptedagogue  (Instructor),  a  treatise  on 
Christian  education,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  those 
who  had  been  converted  from  heathenism.  In  Book 
I  we  have  set  forth  the  function,  the  means,  methods, 
and  ends  of  the  "Instructor,"  who  is  Christ,  le&ding 
the  believers  "through  paths  of  virtue  and  truth'^  to 
salvation,  not  through  fear  as  he  did  the  It-raelites, 
but  by  love,  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new  and  bet- 
ter covenant.  Book  II  contains  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  embracing  minute  details  as  to  food,  drink, 
behavior,  etc.,  recommending  temperance,  purity,  mod- 
esty, and  frugality.  Book  III  begins  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  grounds  of  true  l)eauty,  showing  it  to 
be  intellectual,  and  founded  on  reason  and  love ;  then, 
in  considering  the  various  modes  in  which  men  have 
sought  to  add  to  beauty,  strongly  reprobates  luxurious 
dress  and  living,  etc.  Its  satire  of  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  times  is  caustic  and  humorous.  3.  ^rpto^iartii: 
or  ^Tpwpara,  in  eipht  books,  of  which  the  eighth  is  lost 
(the  imperfect  treatise  on  logic,  standing  at  present  as 
such,  belonging  to  some  other  work).  The  word  stroma 
ateie,  meaning  patch-work  (opus  varie  conte.itvin),  is 
significant  of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  work, 
which  is  discursive  and  unmethodical,  and  not  unuptly 
likened  by  its  author  to  "a  thickly-planted  mountain, 
where  fruit  and  other  trees  are  confusedly  grou])ed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  baflle  the  plunderer,  vhile  the  careful 
husbandman  would  find  and  transplant  in  fitting  order 
such  as  were  desirable  for  fruit  or  ornament ;  so  the 
mysteries  of  Christian  faith,  veiled  herein  fh»m  imper- 
tinent or  ignorant  curiosity,  will  discover  their  rich 
treasures  to  the  honest  and  intelligent  seeker  of  the 
truth"  (Strom,  lib.  vii,  p.  706,  Potter's  ed.).  The  ol- 
ject  of  the  work  is  "to  ftirnish  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  true  gnosis,"  or  "Christian  philosophy, 
on  the  basis  of  faith,"  for  those  who  had  been  trained 
for  it  l)y  the  preceding  works.  Book  I,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  lost,  descants  on  the  utility  of  philosophy, 
as  preparing  the  heathen  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Christians  for  the  defence  of  their  faitb,  main- 
taining that  the  good  in  heathen  philosophy  was  de- 
rived fh)m  the  Hebrews.     Book  II  treats  first  of  faith 
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and  repentance,  combating  the  errors  of  the  Basilidi-  |  Worka^  vol.  ii  (Lond.  1838.  p  220-2&9;  Clarke,  8ae- 
ana  and  Valentinians ,  asserts  the  freedom  of  man  b  i  IJUerature  (N.  Y  1839)  p  109-118 ,  Eusebins,  Ht$lor. 
will,  and  presents  the  views  of  different  philosophers  !  Ecckt.  lib.  v  et  vl«  Jownai  of  Sacred  Lit,  Oct.  1862,  p. 
in  regard  to  marriage,  which  Clemens  defends  on  the  129:  Reinkens,  De  Clemente  Pre^fytero  Alexandrmoy 
grounds  of  the  natural  conformation  of  the  sexes,  the  j  Homme,  Scrtptor(\  Philotopho^  Theologo  (Vratislav, 
command  of  God  (Gen.  i,  28),  and  the  mutnal  aid  in  '■  1851,  8vo)  \  Uoefer.  Ncuv.  Biog.  Gm.  s.  ▼. ;  Freppel, 
sickness  and  age  rendered  by  hnsband  and  wife,  and  '  Gemmld^Atexandrie(PAn»^lSG6};  Kaye,  Writings  and 
parents  and  children.  In  Book  III,  continuing  the  Opinions  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Lond.  1835,  8vo). 
same  subject,  he  condemns  the  opinions  of  the  Mar-  Clement  {KXijfAtjQ  for  Lat.  c/cmeiM,  merci/ii/),  a 
cionites,  Carpocratians,  and  other  heretics  who  opposed  >  person  (apparently  a  Christian  of  Philippi)  mentioned 


marriage  fur  different  and  contradictory  reasons,  al- 
leging in  support  of  it  the  words  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim. 
iv,  1-3),  and  the  examples  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Philip,  who  were  married  and  had  children.  Book  IV 
discourses  of  Christian  perfection  as  exemplified  in  the 
Christian  martyr,  who  i:*  led  to  martyrdom  not  through 


by  Paul  (Phil,  iv,  8)  aa  one  whose  name  waa  in  the 
book  of  life  (q.  v.).  A.D.  57.  This  Clement  was,  by 
the  ancient  Church,  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Rome 
of  the  same  name  (Euseb.  ffiH.  Kccles.  iii,  4 ;  ContHhti. 
Apost  vii,  4ti ,  Origen,  vol.  i,  p.  262,  ed.  Lommataach ; 
and  Jerome.,  Scriptor.  Fed.  p.  176,  a) ;  and  Uiat  opin- 


fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward  hereafter,  but  i  ion  has  naturally  been  followed  by  Roman  Catholic 
from  love  to  Christ,  and  who  does  not  needlessly  pro- 1  expositors.  It  cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect;  and, 
voke  his  fate,  but  only  accepts  it  cheerfully  when  in  fact,  it  is  not  i  nprobable  in  itself.  There  are  es- 
called  upon  to  be  in  that  way  a  witness  for  the  truth.  '  says  on  his  life,  identity,  and  character  as  a  teacher. 
The  chief  aim  oCBook  V  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  '  by  Feuerlein(Altorf,  1728),  Freudenberger  (Lips.  1755), 
derived  most  of  their  wisdom  from  those  called  by  Frommann  (Cobl.  1768),  Roudinini  (Rom.  1606).  See 
them  barbarians,  and  especially  from  Moses  and  the    Clement  of  Rome. 

Hebrew  prophets;  but  it  also  enters  upon  a  long  and  |  Clement  op  Rome  (Clemens  Romanus).  One 
interesting  digression  on  flie  origin  and  use  of  sym-  of  the  early  presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Rome ;  prob- 
bols,  and  makes  many  valuable  statements  in  re^rd  ably  a  presiding  presbyter,  prinuu  inter  pare^  after- 
to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  dress  and  cere-  wards  called  liishop.  IrenBus,  in  his  adv.  Hctr.  (iii,  3, 
monial  services  of  the  Hebrew  priests.  This  episode  3),  written  lietween  182-188  A.D.,  makes  him  the  third 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  in  order  after  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  Unas  bein|; 
book  abounds  in  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  the  lirst,  and  Cletus  or  Anacletus  the  second.  The 
Books  VI  and  VII  portray  the  true  Gnostic,  the  per-  Clemmtinet  give  a  different  order,  which  waa  followed 
feet  Christian,  who  is  presented  as  a  *^  complete  model  by  Tertullian.  But  Eusebius,  who  appears  to  have 
of  moral  conduct,"  not  so  much  desirous  of  living  as  taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  had  access  to  an- 
of  living  rightly,  controlling  his  passions  and  regula-  thorities  no  longer  extant,  preferred  the  order  of  Ire- 
ting  his  desires  in  conformity  Mrith  the  laws  of  Christ,    naeus.     He  also  adds  the  dates.     Clement,  he  saya 

A  srtiall  work,  Tif  o  atnH^o^tvoQ  ic\ovttioQ.,  {What  {f/ut.  iii,  34),  died  in  the  third  j'ear  of  Trajan,  »*hav- 
rich  man  may  be  saved?)  is  also  attributed  to  Clemens,  ing  for  nine  years  superintended  the  preaching  of  tlie 
Th  1:1  treatise  is  an  examination  of  the  words  of  Christ  Divine  Word."  As  Trajan  became  emperor  on  the 
(Matt,  xix,  24 ;  Luke  xviii,  25),  and  aims  to  show  that  death  of  Nerva,  Jan.  28, 98  A.D.,  the  so-called  episco- 
these  words  do  not  require  the  renunciation  of  worldly  pite  of  Clement  will  have  for  its  termini  91  or  92 — 100 
goods  as  a  condition  of  salvation ;  that  the  disposition  or  101  A.D.  Irensos  speaks  of  him  as  "  having  seen 
of  the  soul  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  riches  niny  and  conversed  with  the  blessed  apostles*'  who  ^'foand- 
be  the  materials  and  instruments  of  good  works  for  ed  the  Church  in  Rome,"  i.  e.  Peter  and  Paul.  Ori- 
those  who  rightly  use  them.  I  gen  {Comment,  in  Joan,  vi,  H6)  identifies  him  with  the 

The  following  works  of  Clemens  are  not  extant  Clement  of  Philippians  iv,  3.  This  may  have  been 
(the  fragments  which  have  been  collected  are  found  in  only  a  conjecture,  or  it  may  have  been  a  tradition.  It 
the  edition  of  Potter,  vol.  ii ,  in  Fabricius's  Hippolytua  was,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  and  the  early 
at  the  end  of  vol.  ii ;  and  in  Galland's  BibHoth.  Pair.  ,  writers,  and  is  in  itself  not  at  all  improbable.  Thirty* 
and  Migne's  PcUrologia)*.  'Yvotvitumtiic  ;  Hipi  rov  I  years  would  certainly  l>e  time  enough  for  a  pnrniinent 
ircurxa;  flcpt  'Srj<miag\  Utpi  KaraXaXid^;  HpoTpiw  ,  Philippian  to  become  a  prominent  Roman.  Modem 
rucitg  ttg'Yirofiovfiv;  Kavuiv ' EKKXrfmatrrucog ;  iig  rov  ,  attempts  to  make  out  his  origin  from  the  epistle  which 
llpo(l>firriv  'AfUitg;  llipi  irpovoiag;  "Opoi  dtatpopoi.  bears  his  name  have  failed.  Judging  fh>m  the  epia- 
Clemens  refers  to  some  other  treatises  aa  either  writ- '  tie,  he  may  have  been  either  a  Jew,  as  Tillemont  ar- 
ten  or  intended  to  be  written  by  him,  but  we  have  no  gues,  or  a  Roman,  as  Lipsius  argues,  and  the  one  aboat 
mention  of  them  elsewhere.  aa  probably  as  the  other.    Rufinus,  who  died  410  A.D., 

The  first  edition  of  the  three  principal  works  of  was  the  first  to  call  him  a  martyr.  The  langnat^e  of 
Clemens  was  made  by  Petrus  Victorius  (Florence,  Eusebius  implies  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  which 
1550,  fol. ;  a  Latin  translation  in  1551).  It  was  fol-  is  altogether  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if  his  datc« 
lowed  by  an  edition  by  Fr.  Syl burg  (Heidelberg,  1592,  have  been  correctly  given.  The  Martyrdom  of  St, 
fol.).  A  Greek-Latin  edition  was  published  by  D.  Clement^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Paired  ApottoUci  of 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  1616,  fol. ;  reprinted  Paris,  1G29,  Cotelerius,  is  a  puerile  fabrication  of  no  great  antiqni- 
Paris,  1641,  Cologne,  1688).  The  best  edition  of  all  ty.  Its  story  is  that  Clement  waa  first  banished  by 
the  works  of  Clemens,  genuine  and  doubtful,  is  that  Trajan  to  Chersonesus,  and  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
by  the  Anglican  Bbhop  Potter  (2  vols.  fol.  Oxford,  Black  Sea.  On  reaching  his  place  of  exile,  he  foand 
1715,  with  valuable  notes  and  a  commentary  to  Clem-  .  two  thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work  in  a  mar- 
ons  by  Gentianus  Hervetus ;  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757,  ,  ble  quarry.  As  the  water  they  used  had  to  be  fetched 
2  volt),  fol.,  and  [without  the  notes  and  the  comment-  six  miles,  Clement  caused  a  spring  to  break  fotih  cloee 
ary]  l>y  OWerholzer,  at  Wuraburg,  1778-79, 3  vols.  8vo).  to  the  quarry.  This  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  great 
New  editions  are  by  Klotz  (I^ips.  1831-34, 4  vol.**.  8vn)  multitude  in  the  province,  and  the  building  in  one  year 
and  by  Abb6  Migne  (in  his  Patrologid).  An  excellent  of  seventy-five  churches.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  led  tp 
translation  in  English  of  the  Appeal,  the  Padayogue,  '  Clement's  martyrdom.  An  anchor  waa  fastened  to 
and  the  first  book  of  the  Stromateis  (the  remainder  of  his  neck,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  pe(^e, 
the  work  to  follow  in  a  subsequent  volume),  is  found  i  bewailing  him,  prayed  God  to  discover  to  them  his  re- 
in vol.  iv  of  the  Anie-Xicene  Christian  Library  (Edinb.  mains.  In  answer  to  their  prayer,  the  sea  receded, 
1^67). — Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  205  et  al. ;  Keander,  Ch.  i  and  the  people,  going  in  on  dr}' ground,  found  the  body 
Jlist.  i,  691  sq.,  and  Hist.  Dogmas,  i,  63  et  al. ;  Gieae-  ,  of  the  holy  martyr  buried  with  the»anchor  in  a  marUie 
ler,  Ch.  His*,  per.  i,  div.  ii,  chap,  iii,  §  62;  Lardner,    tomb,  but  were  not  permitted  to  remove  it.    Eveiy 
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year,  on  the  annivenaiy  of  the  mart^Tdom,  the  Bea 
repeats  this  miracle  of  receding  for  seven  days.  An- 
other &ble  confounds  Clement  the  presbyter  with  T, 
flavius  Cienunt^  the  consul,  and  cousin  to  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  '*  atheism,*'  one  of  the  charges  then  current  against 
Christians.  Such  fables,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
memorials,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  authentic  memorials  are  so  meagre ;  that  of 
the  real  Clement — a  man  so  conspicuous,  able,  and  in- 
flaential — there  is  so  little  known. 

Of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome 
notice  is  taken  in  another  article.    See  Clementines. 
The  only  genuine  document  is  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tkianSf  commonly  called  the  /Vrs/,  but  improperly,  since 
the  so-called  Second  Episile  is  not  his,  and  is  not  an 
epistle,  but  only  the  fragment  of  a  homily,  later,  per- 
haps, by  nearly  a  hundred  years.     The  only  known 
manuscript  of  this  epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Scriptures  sent  by  Cyril 
Locar  to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  British  Museum.    Throughout  the  manuscript  are 
many  laevmB^  generally,  however,  of  only  single  words 
or  syllables.     The  only  considerable  gap,  occasioned 
'  apparently  by  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  Is  near  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  between  chapters  57  and  58.     Here  may  have 
belongied  certain  ancient  citations  from  Clement  which 
cannot  now  be  verified.     Some  expressions,  like  XaV- 
Koc  in  the  40th  chapter,  have  a  suspicious  look ;  but' 
of  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  epistle  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  serious  doubt.     That  it  came  from  the 
pen  of  Clement,  though  hb  name  is  not  in  the  epistle, 
is  now  generally  conceded.     It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when  writing  to 
the  Philippians  as  early,  perhaps,  as  115,  certainly 
not  much  later  than  160  A.D.    It  is  referred  to  as  the 
work  of  Clement  by  Dion^'sius  of  Corinth  in  a  letter 
to  Soter  of  Rome,  which  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween 170-176  A.D.     IrensBUs,  in  the  section  alreadv 
cited  (adv.  Ifcer,  iii,  8,  8),  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  able 
epistle,  sent  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  by  the  Church 
in  Rome  under  the  episcopate  of  Clement.     Origen, 
who  died  254  A.D.,  speaks  of  it  as  written  by  Clement. 
So  also  Clement  of  Alexandria  [f  220],  who  frequently 
and  freely  quotes  from  it,  and  even  calls  the  author 
of  it "  the  apo$Ue  Clement."    Eusebius,  whose  History 
was  written  about  825  A.D.,  ascribes  it  to  Clement, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  **  publicly  read  in  very 
many  churches  lx>th  in  former  times  and  in  our  own" 
(Hitt.  iii,  16).     Jerome  (f  420),  in  his  De  Viris  lUustri- 
but,  §  15,  reports  it  as  still  "publicly  read  in  some 
plaoM."    But  no  one  of  these  writers  anywhere  speaks 
of  it  as  an  inspired  book.     Though  highly  prized, 
neither  this,  nor  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  nor  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  was  ever  included  in  any  ancient 
list  of  authoritative  books.     (See  Westcott,  Canon  of 
tie  New  Testament,  Appendix  B.) 

This  epiatle,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  fifty-nine 
short  chapters — some  of  them  ver}'  short — whose  total 
bulk  is  about  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  six- 
teen chapters  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Corinth  had  been 
unjustly  deposed  from  office ;  a  bitter  dissension  had 
broken  out,  and  this  epistle  was  written  by  Clement 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  end  the  strife.  It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of 
three  roeasengers,  Claudius  Ephebus,  Valerius  Biton, 
and  Fortunatus,  who,  it  was  hoped  (chap,  lix),  might 
bring  back  the  good  news  of  peace  and  harmony  re- 
stored. In  form  it  resembles  the  Canonical  Epistles, 
beginning;  with  a  salutation  and  concluding  with  a 
benediction.  In  the  first  three  chapters,  the  Corin- 
thians aro  firat  praised  for  their  former  virtues,  and 
then  sliafply  rebuked  for  the  scandals  which  had  oc- 
curred. The  next  nineteen  chapters  are  devoted  to 
historical  Qlastrations,  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenta,  of  the  evils  flowing  from  jealousy  and. 


envy ;  followed  by  exhortations  to  repentance,  humil- 
ity, and  meekness.  In  the  next  fourteen  chapters, 
the  exhortations  are  continued  in  view  of  the  pron> 
ised  coming  of  Christ  and  their  own  resurrection; 
salvation  by  grace  through  fiuth  is  taught ;  and  good 
worlu,  in  their  proper  relation  to  faith,  are  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Twenty-one  ctiapters  are  then  devoted 
to  the  special  purpose  of  the  epistle,  discussing  the 
general  subject  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  or- 
der, and  urging  the  Corinthians  to  put  an  end  to  their 
grievous  sedition.  The  last  two  chapters  contain  a 
prayer  for  helping  grace,  with  a  benediction. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epistle,  Hefele,  who  agrees 
with  Cave,  Dodwell,  Fleur}*,  and  others  in  assigning 
the  episcopate  of  Clement  to  the  years  68-77  A.D.,  re- 
fers it  to  the  time  of  Nero  But  the  mention  made  in 
the  first  chapter  of  **  sudden  and  successive  trials" 
which  had  befallen  the  Roman  Church  seems  to  re- 
quire a  later  date.  The  T&bingen  school  put  it  into 
the  second  centor}'.  But  recent  critical  authority 
preponderates  decidedly  in  favor  of  95-98  A.D.  Fall- 
ing thus  within  the  apostolic  age,  and  yet  of  consider- 
ably later  date  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, special  interest  attaches  to  this  epistle.  It  may 
be  considered : 

1.  In  comparison  with  the  canonical  books.  It  is 
evidently  modelled  after  the  canonical  epistles,  and 
yet  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them.  In  regard  to  lan- 
guafre,  three  words  used  by  Clement  are  found  only  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter ;  eleven  only  in  the  epistles 
of  Peter  and  Paul;  and  twelve  only  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  (See  Westcott,  p.  80.)  The  book  oi  which 
it  most  reminds  us  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  an  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  Eusebius 
(HiaL  vi,  25)  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  that  Clement 
was  the  author  also  of  that  epistle.  But  besides  the 
many  points  of  dissimilarity  which  discredit  this  par- 
ticular tradition,  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  pervad- 
ing the  epistle  of  Clement  as  compared  not  only  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  reacts  powerfully  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books.  The 
Old  Testament  quotations  are  more  extended ;  fanciful 
interpretations  are  given,  as  of  the  scarlet  cord  let  down 
by  Rahab  typifying  the  blood  of  Christ ;  fables  are  in- 
troduced, as  of  the  phoenix  in  treating  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  attempts  are  made  at  fine  writing,  as  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  nature ;  with  a  tendency  through- 
out to  expatiation,  which  stands  in  strong  contract 
with  the  soberness,  simplicity,  terseness,  and  vigor  of 
the  apostolic  epistles.  A  line  has  thus  been  deeply 
drawn  between  the  inspired  and  uninspired  documents 
of  the  early  Church. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  canon  itself.  Of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament but  little  needs  to  be  said.  In  the  way  either 
of  express  citation  or  of  marked  resemblance,  nearly 
every  hook,  is  recognized.  Two  at  least  of  the  apoc- 
r}'phal  books  are  quoted.  Clement  made  use  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  quotes  more  accurateh'  than  some  of 
the  fathers,  indicating  that  he  either  referred  to  a 
manuscript  or  had  a  better  memory  than  common. 
The  text  employed  by  him,  Hilgenfeld  says,  accords 
neither  with  the  Alexandrian  nor  the  Vatican  Codex, 
but,  where  these  are  at  variance,  steers  between  them, 
agreeing  sometimes  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other.  In  quoting  from  the  New  Testament,  Clement 
never  calls  it  "  Scripture"  or  *'  Scriptures,"  as  he  does 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  individual  writers  are  either 
quoted  or  referred  to,  and  in  a  way  which  implies  his 
belief  that  they  had  an  authority  above  his  own. 
Apologizing  for  the  attitude  he  assumes,  he  exhorts 
the  Corinthians,  as  thouuh  that  must  end  all  contro- 
versy, to  "take  in  their  hands  the  epistle  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  Paul."  Besides  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  books  indicated  are  Romans,  1  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James ;  perhaps  also 
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1  Timothy  and  Titus.  In  short,  the  usage  is  precise- 
Ij  what  we  should  expect  while  the  canon  was  not  yet 
fonned,  but  only  silently  forming. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  polity  of  the  early  Church. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  the  epistle  called  for  certain 
definite  statements  on  this  point.  And  these  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  representations  of  the 
inspired  books.  In  Clement,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament,  several  features  are  palpa- 
ble. No  distinction  is  made  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters. For  the  local  Church  only  two  orders  are  rec- 
ognised: presbyter-bishops  and  deacons.  And  they 
were  appointed  at  first  by  the  a;)Oi(tle8,  afterwards  by 
these  rulers  themselves,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  initiative  was  not  with  the 
congregation,  but  with  its  elders,  *'  the  whole  Church 
consenting."  Such  is  the  representation  in  the  forty- 
fourth  chapter ;  and  it  accords  with  what  is  related  of 
Paul  and  Bamaba^,  who,  instead  of  merely  ordaining^ 
as  our  version  appears  to  teach,  ^*had  appointed  them 
elders  in  every  church"  (Acts  xiv,  23).  The  New 
Testament  representations  are  thua  not  only  corrobo- 
rated, but  also  elucidated. 

4.  In  relation  to  doctrine.  The  orthodoxy  of  Clem- 
ent, as  of  the  earlier  fathers  in  general,  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  question,  but  without  good  reason. 
Doctrinal  discussion,  in  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  certainly  not  attempted.  But  the  leading 
features  of  the  Gospel  economy  come  clearly  out.  The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  taught  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Hebrews.  And  so  like- 
wise are  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith.  If 
good  works  are  strongly  emphasized,  so  also  are  they 
strongly  emphasized  not  only  by  James  in  his  epistle, 
but  by  Paul  himself.  And  as  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  Paul  and  James,  there  is  none  between 
Paul  and  Clement. 

The  Literature  of  the  subject  is  abundant.  Of  the 
text  there  have  been  three  recensions.  The  epistle 
waa  first  published  by  Junius,  at  Oxford,  in  1633 ; 
again,  more  accurately,  by  Wotton,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1718 ;  and,  lastly,  by  Jacnbson,  at  Oxford,  in  four  suc- 
cessive editions,  1838,  1840,  1847.  and  1860.  Jacob- 
son's  text  is  now  the  standard,  and  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  critical  acumen  and  diligence  could  make  it. 
Of  earlier  editions,  embracing  all  the  apostolical  fa- 
thers, the  best  are  those  of  Cotelerius,  Paris,  1672,  as 
improved  by  Clericus  (Antwerp,  1698),  and  again  im- 
proved (Amsterdam,  1724),  and  of  Itti  xius,  with  a  val- 
uable dissertation  (I^ipsic,  1699).  Of  later  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  Jacobson,  already  named;  of 
Hefele  (Tubingen,  1839,  1842,  1847,  1855);  and  of 
Dressel  (Leipsic,  1856,  1863).  Of  treatises,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  of  Lechler,  Dm  aptsiolisehe  und 
dcu  nachapogtoluiche  ZeitaUer  (Haarlem,  IHol ;  Stutt- 
gardt,  1857);  Hilgenfeld,  Apoatolitche  Vdter  (Halle, 
185:i) ;  Lipsius,  De  dementis  Romani  Epistola  ad  Co- 
rinthios  Priore  Disquisitw  (Leipsic,  1855)  ;  and  Dnnnld- 1 
son,  CriticcU  History  of  Christian  IMeraiure  and  Doc-  j 
trine  from  the  Death  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene  Coun-  ^ 
cil  (vol.  i,  London,  1864).  Of  English  translations,  the 
earliest  was  by  Burton  ([x>ndon,  1647) ;  the  next  was 
that  of  Archbishop  Wake  (London,  1693,  frequently  re- 
published ;  admirably  though  inaccurately  done) ;  the 
next  was  anonymous  (Aberdeen,  1768);  then  Cheval- 
lier  (London,  1*833, 1851,  on  the  Imsis  of  Wake) ;  and, 
lastly,  Roberta  and  Donaldson  (Edinlmrgh,  1867,  vol. 
i  of  the  *^Ante-Nlcene  Library*').  This  last  has  not 
the  scriptural  tone  of  Wake,  but  is  greatly  superior  to 
it  in  accuracy  of  rendering. 

Clement  I.     See  Clement  op  Rome. 

II,  Pope  {Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamlterg),  was  placed 
in  the  papal  see  Dec.  26, 1046,  after  the  Synod  of  Sutri, 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  in  the  room  of  Gregory 
VI,  who  abdicated.  He  crowned  this  emperor,  and 
held  in  Jan.  1047,  a  synod  at  Rome  for  the  suppression 


of  simony.  He  died,  as  some  think,  by  poison,  Oct. 
9, 1047.  He  was  the  first  of  the  German  popes,  and 
retained  the  diocese  of  Bamberg  even  during  his  pon- 
tificate. He  put  the  city  of  Benevento  under  the  in- 
terdict because  it  had  refused  to  receive  the  Emperor 
Henry.— Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  iii,378 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
per.  iii,  div.  ii,  §  22 ;  Hoefler,  Teufsche  Papste,  1  A  bfkeil. 
233-288;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  A'trtAen-Les;  ii,  590. 

Ill,  Anti-Pope  (jGuibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna), 
was  chosen  pope  at  the  Synod  of  Brixen  in  1080,  by 
the  party  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  with  the  view  of 
supplanting  Gregory  VII.  After  being  repeatedly 
placed  in  the  Roman  see  by  violence,  and  ex]>ell^ 
from  it  by  the  same  means,  he  submitted  to  Paschal  II 
in  1099,  and  died  in  the  following  year. — Neander,  Ch. 
HiSt.  iv,  118  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  iii, 
chap,  i,  §  47, 48. 

Ill,  Pope  {Pcu>h,  cardinal  bishop  of  Rome),  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  Pisa  on  the 
19th  of  Dec.  1187,  in  the  place  of  Gregory  VIII,  who 
had  died  in  the  same  city  two  days  before.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  new  pope  was  the  speedy  organization 
of  a  third  crusade,  as  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Jeru» 
salem  by  Saladin  (Oct.  3d,  1187)  had  just  been  re- 
ceived. He  wrote  at  once  to  all  the  Christian  princes, 
and  succeeded  in  calling  forth  an  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm. The  aged  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa 
(67  years  old),  who  had  had  a  violent  conflict  with  th« 
predecessor  of  Clement  on  account  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  took  the  cross.  Peace  was  also  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  kini;  of  England,  and  all  these 
states,  joined  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  others,  were 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.  The  pope  had 
the  grief  of  learning  the  death  of  Frederick  in  the  Riv- 
er Kalicadnus,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  princes 
l)e8ieging  Acco,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  crusade. 

Clement  again  secured  for  the  popes  the  secular  rale 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  which  during  forty-nine  years 
had  been  left  by  the  popes.  Tired  of  their  civil  wars, 
the  Romans  conceded  to  Clement  the  right  of  sover- 
eign. A  conflict  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
appointed  of  his  own  accord  a  bishop  for  St.  Andrew^a, 
terminated  favorabl}*  to  the  pope.  The  king  yielded 
when  the  pope  threatened  with  the  interdict.  In  re- 
ward for  this  concession,  the  pope  (by  a  bull  of  March 
13,1189)  exempted  all  Scotland  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  made  it  an  immediate  de- 
pendency of  the  |Mipal  see,  and  provided  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  lie  a  papal  legate  in  Scotland  who 
was  not  either  a  Scotchman  or  an  oflficer  of  the  Church 
in  Rome.  On  the  death  of  King  William  II  of  Sicily^ 
(Nov.  1, 1189),  a  dangerous  conflict  arose  between  the 
son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Henry  (subsequently  em- 
perOT  Henrj'  VI),  whose  wife  was  the  nearest  relation 
to  the  late  king,  and  the  pope,  who  claimed  feudal 
rights  over  Sicily,  and  hastened  to  invest  with  its  gov- 
ernment Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  duke  Roger 
of  Sicily.  Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
marching  upon  Rome,  when  Clement  died,  on  March 
25, 1191.  The  personal  life  of  this  pope  is  said  to  have 
been  blameless.  Seven  letters  and  many  decrees  is- 
sued by  Clement  are  ^ven  by  Mansi  (xxii,  54S-o74). 
— Herzog,  Real-Kncykhp.  ii,'780;  Wetxer  u.  Wclte, 
Kirchen-Lexicony  ii,  691 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  417 ; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  ^. 

rV,  Pope  {Gui  Fulcodi,  according  to  others,  Guido 
Fotiiquois  le  Gros\  was  a  native  of  France,  first  a  sol- 
dier, then  a  lawyer,  married,  and  on  his  wife*8  death 
entered  the  Chun-h,  and  became  in  succession  bishop 
of  Puy,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  (1261)  cardinid 
bishop  of  Sabina.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1265,  while  he  was  absent  horn  Italy  as  papal 
legate,  and  solemnly  crowned  on  the  22d  of  Fehmair, 
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at  Viterbo,  where  lie  took  up  his  residence  on  account '  possessions  of  the  order  by  Philip,  and  to  the  burning^ 
of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  Kome.  During  the  '  of  the  grand  master  and  of  many  leading  members. 
whole  time  of  his  pontificate  he  was  occupied  with  the  ,  Clement  was  the  first  pope  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
contest  conceTning  the  government  of  Sicily.  His  Avignon,  thus  beginning  what  has  been  styled  the 
predecessor,  Urban  IV,  has  invited  Charles  of  Anjou  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  popes.  He  published  a 
tt)  tike  possession  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  ruled  by  ,  larjj^e  number  of  constitutions  based  upon  the  decrees 
Manfred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  j  of  the  Council  of  Vienna,  which  still  form,  under  the 
When  Charles  appeared  in  Rome  (May  21, 1*265),  five   name  of  ^'  Clementines"  (q.  v.),  the  seventh  book  of  the 


cardinals,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  concluded  between 
him  and  the  papal  see  a  treaty  which  gave  to  Charles 
the  %?hole  of  the  Apulian  Empire,  while  Charles,  on 


Decretals.  He  died  Afiril  20,  1814.  The  contempo- 
raneous writers  accuse  him  of  licentiousness,  nepotism, 
simony,  and  avarice.     Sec  "Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 


the  uther  band,  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  certain  trib- 1  Lex,  ii,  594  sq. ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncyklop.  ii,  732 ;  Ne- 
ute,  and  to  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  Freder-  '  ander,  CA.  Hist,  iv,  70,  341 ;  Gieseler,  CA.  But.  per.  iii, 
ick  II.     The  arrogance  of  Charles,  his  want  of  money, ,  div.  iii,  ch.  i,  §  59,  and  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  95;  Landon, 


iind  the  outrages  committed  by  French  soldiers,  dis- 
IK>sed  the  pope  favorably  toward  Manfred,  but  the  lat- 
ter died  before  the  reconciliation  had  taken  place. 


Manual  rf  Councils^  s.  v.  Vienne. 

VI,  Pope  (^Pierre  R'fftr),  was  a  native  of  Limousin, 

in  France.     After  having  been  a  Benedictine  monk  in 

1  he  cruelty  of  Charles  against  the  family  and  the  ad-  I  Chaise-Dien,  professor  at  Paris,  bishop  of  Arras,  arch- 

herents  of  Manfred,  and  his  violation  of  the  treaty,  1  bishop  of  Sens  and  Konen,  and  (1838)  cardinal,  lie  was 

filled  the  pope  with  indignation.     Nevertheless,  when  |  elected  pope  on  the  7th  of  Ma}',  1842.     He  had  a  pro- 

youn;^  Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  1 1,  appear-  i  tracted  quarrel  with  Edward  III,  king  of  England,  on 

etlin  Italy,  the  traditional  hostilities  of  the  popes  toward  |  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  over  which  Clem- 

the  Hohenstaufens  induced  the  pope  to  excommuni-  j  ent  claimed  an  absolute  right.     He  issued  a  frightful 

rate  him.     Conradin  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  '  bull  of  excommunication  against  Louis  IV  of  Germany 

the  Ghibelline  opponents  of  the  pope,  and,  in  particu- '  (see  Raynald,  cid  annum  1346),  when  the  latter  and 

lar,  by  the  people  of  Kome,  and  the  pope  naturally  re-   the  German  Diet  refused  to  promise  that  the  king 

joiced  at  his  defeat  and  capture.,    It  cannot,  however,  '  should  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  pope, 

be  proved  that  he  knew  of,  and  much  less  that  he  ap-    and  induced  five   of  the  German   electors  to  elect 

proved  of  his  execution.     Clement  survived  exactly  ,  Charles,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  German 

one  month  afte/  the  last  scion  of  the  Hohenstaufens  '  emperor.     By  a  contract  of  June  9, 1848,  he  purchased 

Conradin  was  beheaded,  dying  at  Viterbo  Nov.  29,  !  from  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  the  city  of  Avignon 

1268.     He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  resolutely  hostile  to    and  some  adjoining  territory  for  80,000  gold  florins, 

nepotism.     Many  of  his  letters  have  been  published    which,  however,  were  never  paid.     Previously  the 

hy  Martene  and  Durand  in  their  Thuaurvs  Novua  An-   queen,  who  personally  appeared  before  him,  had  been 

tcd->turum  (Paris,  1717,  5  vols,  fol.),  and  by  D'Achery    acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  murdered  her  hus- 

in  bis  JSpieilegium.     Ho  wrote  several  works,  among    b&nd.    An  urgent  invitation  from  the  Romans  (among 

which  was  a  life  of  St.  Hedwig,  duchess  of  Poland,    whose  ambassadors  was  Petrarch)  to  return  to  Home 

who  was  canonized  by  him  in  1267.     On  works  false-   was  sent  to  the  pope,  but  he  continued  at  Avignon. 

ly  attributed  to  Clement,  see  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  ad  an^    By  a  bull  of  April  10,  1349,  he  reduced  the  interval 

nnm  1265.     A  special  work  on  the  life  and  writings  of    between  the  years  of  jubilee  [see  Jcbilke]  from  100 

Clement  was  published  in  1628  at  Lyons  by  the  Jesu-    to  50  years,  and  celebrated  the  jubilee  in  1350  with 

it  Claudius  Clemens.     See  Herzog,  lUat-Encyhlop.  ii,    extraordinary  pomp.     In  the  bull  of  Clement  the  an- 

732;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  iSrtrcAefi-Z.earico»,ii,  594;  Nean-    gels  are  commanded  to  introduce  into  Paradise  with- 

der.  Church  Hist,  iv,  289,  424;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist,    out  delay  an}'  one  who  should  die  during  his  stay 

per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  57.  '  at  Pome.     His  efforts  to  brirg  al.out  a  union  of  the 

V,  Pope  (Bertrand  d*Apoust\  was  bom  at  Uzeste    Greek  Church  with  the  Roman  were  fruitles.«,  although 

about  1264.     Ho  was  appointed  bishop  of  Comminges    the  emperor  Johannes  Cantacuzenus  declared  in  favor 

by  Boniface  VIII  in  1295,  and  was  one  of  the  few    of  the  union.     More  successful  were  similar  efforts 

French  bishops  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  pope    with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  who,  at  a  council  held 

to  visit  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Phil-    in  1342,  condemned  those  heresies  with  which  they 

ip  the  Fair.     In  1299  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  \  were  charged.     In  1345  Clement  brought  about  a  new 

Bonleaax.     During  the  conclave  following  the  death  '  crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  king  of  Cy- 

of  Boniface  VIII  in  1805  he  was  gained  over  by  Philip    prus,  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  and  the  republics 

the  Fair,  and  when  a  compromise  had  been  adopted    Venice  of  and  Genoa  took  part,  which,  however,  led  to 

between  the  party  of  Boniface  and  the  French  party,    no  result.     He  showed  a  great  severity  against  the 

in  virtue  of  which  the  French  cardinals  had  to  choose    Flagellants.     See  Flagellants.     Most  of  the  new 

the  pope  among  three  candidates  proposed  by  the  party    cardinals  created  by  this  pope  were  Frenchmen,  and 

of  Boniface,  he  was  elected,  being  still  regarded  as  a   among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 

friend  of  Boniface.     At  a  secret  interview  which  he   relatives,  who  scandalized  the  Church  by  their  licen- 

had  had  with  Philip  before  the  election  he  had  prom-   tious  lives.     Clement  died  in  ir52.     Petrarch  praises 

i^ed  to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  Church,  to  leave  to   the  generosity  and  eloquence  of  this  pope ;  but  he 

him  darinf^  five  years  the  tithe  for  militar}-  wants,  to   gave,  on  the  other  hand,  great  offence  l)y  bin  extrava- 

condemn   the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  to  create  a   gnnce  and  by  his  private  life.     Of  his  writings  there 

number  of  new  French  cardinals.     All  these  condi-   are  still  extant  several  sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  pov- 

tions  were  promptly  fulfilled  except  the  one  relating   erty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  a  volume  of  letters, 

to  Boniface,  which  the  pope  tried  to  escape.    He  insti-  ,  etc.     See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KirchenrLez,  ii,  506  6C0; 

tuted  a  committee  to  investitrate  the  charges  brought    Herzog,  Renl-Enryklcp,  ii,  788,  734 ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  Gf- 

against  Boniface,  but  ultimately  (1311)  declared  him !  nerale^  x,  765;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  x,  41,  48,  412; 

free  from  the  stain  of  heresy.     On  the  other  hand,  he  .  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  per.  iii,  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  97, 100. 

yielded  to  the  demand  of  Philip  for  the  abolition  of  the  |      VII,  Anti-pope  at  Avignon  (Robert  of  Geneva), 

order  of  the  Templars.     He  summoned  the  grand  mas- '  with  whom  the  great  papal  schism  commenced,  took 

ter  of  the  order,  under  false  pretexts,  to  his  court ;    this  title  on  his  election  in  1378.    He  resided  at  Avig- 

issued  in  1308  a  bull  against  the  order,  in  which  he   non,  was  acknowledged  at  once  in  Naples  and  France, 

l)rought  against  it  the  most  unfounded  and  absurd  and  at  a  later  period  by  Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Ix)r- 

chai^nes ;  and  finally,  at  the  General  Council  of  Vi-   raine,  as  well  as  by  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre.  « 

enne  (in  1312),  pronounced  its  abolition.     The  pope  ,  He  died  without  reputation  in  1394. — Neander,  Church  } 

raised  no  objection  to  the  approprUtion  of  most  of  the  '  Hist,  v,  475,  565,  164,  232 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist.  per.  iii. 
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div.  vi,  ch.  i,  §  101 ;   Hase,  p.  27o.     See  Avionom  ;  |  on  the  other  hand,  the  pope  abstained  from  openly  op- 
Ubbak  VI.  posing  Henry's  edict  of  toleration.    Daring  bis  pontili- 

Vn,  Pope  (Giulio,  aiegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de  '  "^  ^JlJ.^^^  ?^  ''°^''^,  prevailed  upon  the  metropoli- 
MedicU),  became  pope  in  1523 ;  one  of  the  ^cak  and  ;  ^^^  ?'*!.? °^  f  ""^T^^  '^*  Ruthenian  bishops  to  imite 
wavering  men  whose  seltish  policy  in  critical  times  ,  ^^  t^®  C»»«f<^^  of  Rome,  and  ambassadors  arrived 
makes  their  prominence  in  hUtory  a  prominence  of  !  »»  ^^^  ^o"  ?*>«  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to 
disgrace.  He  entered  the  Maltese  order,  and  became  negotiate  a  union  of  the  Copts  with  the  Church  of 
grand  prior  of  Capra.  When  his  cousin  Leo  X  ascend-  R°"»«;  He  issued  new  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Ro^ 
ed  the  papal  throne  he  was  at  once  appointed  archbish-  ,  ™««  Brevuiry,  Missal,  and  of  the  Inde.T.  In  order  to 
op  and  cardinal.     Subsequently  he  acted  as  cardinal    «*"!«  *?»«  dogmatical  controversy  between  Jesuits  and 


same  year  he  sent  a  legate,  Campeggio,  to  the  Diet  of  ,  ^led  on  March  6, 1605.     Baronios  and  Bellarm.n  wero 

Nuremberg,  in  order  to  bring  alJout  a  suppression  of  ,  «««« "g  ^he  cardinals  appointed  by  him.     One  hundred 

the  Reformitlon  in  Germany.     The  pope  and  his  leg-  !  ^^  twenty-three  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope 

ate  greatly  offended  the  German  princes  by  tiieir  ar-  "?  contained  in  f  «/;<^.  Bam.  Magn«m,  tom.  iii  1-LrO. 

rogance,  but  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  effecting  an  H^.^'^^L^";!!""^"  ^^^1^1^^-^^''^'''  ""^J^' 

alliance  against  the  Protestants  between  Austria,  Ba-  ^7*1  ^^^<^:  ^Jf'tt^^^^  '^•'  ^^^^  ""'^^^.^ 

varia,  and  twelve  princes  of  S<iuth  Germany.     Not-  K^chm^I^^  ",  eOS-640;   Herzog,  Beal-Emyllop,  u, 

withstanding  the  zeal  of  the  emperor  for  the  defence  ^^' 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  |      IX,  Pope  (^Giulio  Rotpiglion),  was  bom  in  1600  at 

by  the  king  of  France  to  join  the  alliance  of  France,  '  Pistoja.     He  was  in  succession  auditor  of  the  Rota, 

Engl  md,  Venetia,  and  other  Italian  states  against  secretary  of  Sixtus  IV,  and  cardinal,  and  was  elected 

Charles.     After  the  siej^e  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the  pope  in  1667.     He  mediated  a  peace  between  Ixniii* 

imperial  army,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  capitulate  XIV  and  Spain,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668.     He  waa 

(Jan.  6,  1527) ;  but,  »)eing  unable  to  fulfil  the  condi-  upright  in  his  intentibns,  but  easy  in  disposition.     He 

tions  of  the  capitulation,  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  left  his  name  to  the  Clementine  Peace,,  a  brief  panae  in 

merchant,  on  Dec.  9, 1527,  and  fled  to  Orvieto.     Soon  the  struggle  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits.     He 

after  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Charles  (1529),  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  Uking  of  Candia  by 

crowned  him  emperor  at  Bologna  (1530) ;  while,  on  the  Turks,  1669.— Ranke,  HiM,  Pap.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  Ck. 

the  other  hand,  Charles  restored  the  papal  possessions,  Bi$i.  p.  512,  618 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexthm, 

and  made  Alessandro  of  Medicis  (a  reputed  son  of  the  ii,  605. 

pope)  soverei.^  of  Florence.     The  demand  of  Charles  i      ^  ^^^  {EmiUo  AUiert),  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 

and  the  German  princes  for  the  convocation  of  an  oecu-  ^g^j,  ^f  j„,y^  jg^Q^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p^p^l  d,^^  ^^^  ^^q 

menical  council,  which  was  to  reform  abuses  m  the  ^  jgjg      Eighty  years  old  at  his  accession,  he  was 

Church  and  restore  its  unity,  he  did  not  fulfil,  makmg  completely  governed  by  his  relations,  one  of  whooi, 

his  consent  contingent  upon  conditions  which  he  knew  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  was  called  by  the  Romans  pope  d^ 

to  be  unacceptable  to  Charies,     In  the  suit  of  Henry  '  ^^^      jj^  ^„  ^j        g  ^^^^  j^  medUte  peace  be- 

VIII  of  England  for  divorce  from  hU  wife,  Catharine  j^^^^  jj,^  Roman  Catholic  sUtes,  and  supported  the 

of  Aragon,  the  pope,  after  long  hesiUtion,  decided  p^^^  ^j^  ^^„^y  against  the  Turks.     In  his  reign 

against  the  king,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  separa-  commenced  the  dispute  with  Louis  XIV  of  France  con- 

tion  of  the  AngUcan  Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  cerning  the  rights  claimed  by  the  French  kings,  dur- 

He  sanctioned  the  new  monastic  orders  of  the  Capu-  j^g  ^^^  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees,  to  dispose  of  the 

chins,  Thcatmes,  Soraaskians,  and  Recollects,  enlarged  ecclesiastical  lienefices,  and  to  receive  the  revenue.— 

the  library  of  the  VaUcan,  and  was  in  genenU  a  pa-  j^^^j^     ^^  p       ,^  ^jji.  ^^^  ^yj   //ittory,  p.  512; 

tron  of  literature.     He  died  Sept.  25, 1534      The  Bui-  ^^^^^^  „  y^r^^^  Kirchef^Lexikon,  ii,  6  *. 
farttim /Som^iiMim  (ed.  Lugd.  1692, 1,  636  694)  contains  t»         ,^.  »   t*  ^  ^a     -^ 

41  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope.     The  life  of        X/'  PoP«   dG^omnm  Francesco   count  of  Alba>u% 

Clement  has  been  written  by  Onufrio  Panvini  and  Ja-  ^a"  ^^m  at  Pesaro  July  22, 1649.    He  was  secretary  <^ 

cob  Ziegler  (in  Schelhom,  Amoen.  hi^t.  eccl  tom.  ii).  the  secret  bnefs  under  Innocent  XI,  Alexander  \  111. 

See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ijos.  ii,  600-602;  Her-  «°«  Innocent  XII,  and,  as  such,  wrote,  among  others, 

zog.  BeaLEncykl.  ii,  734-736;  Hoefcr,  Biog,  (Uneraie,  ^^^  celebrated  bull  of  Alexander  ^  III  (1691)  against 

X,  766;  Ranke,  Hi  U  Papacy,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii;  Hase,  Ch.  '*»«  Gallican  liberties  adopted  by  a  national  conven- 

J/wtonr,  p.  376, 390,  421, 450.  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  French  bishops  in  1682.     He  became  car- 

•*••«   .     .  ^  >^  ...     .<>       X        .    1^.     .  ,    .  dinal  deacon  in  1C90,  and  cardinal  priest  in  1700. 

VIII,  Anti.pope(.«sM.itfi/«ii«B),  took  this  title  m  He  was  raised  to  the  popedom  in  1700  on  account 

1421  on  being  elected  by  three  cardinab  at  Peniscola,  ^f  his  energ>-  and  ability,  and  displaved  abundance 

after  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII.     He  resigned  to  ^f  t^e  former  qualitv,  but   with   singular  want  of 

Martin  V  in  1429,  and  thus  terminated  the  great  U  est-  ^nccess.     He  opposed  the.  elevation  of  Prussia  to  a 

em  schism.— Migne,  Diet.  Btog.  s.  v.  Mugnoz ;  Giese-  kingdom,  and  thus  made  himself  ridiculous  in  Gei- 

ler,  Ch.  fftst.  per.  lu,  div.  v,  ch.  i,  §  180,  ^^^^y      In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  vol- 

VTII,  Pope  (^Ippolito  Aldobrandim),  was  bom  in  untarily  acknowledged  Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Lou- 

1536,  at  Fano ;  became  first  a  lawj'er,  subsequently  is  XIV  of  France,  but  was  compelled  by  the  imperial 

consistorial  advocate,  auditor  of  the  Rota  (see  Rota),  forces  threatening  Rome  to  recognise  Charles  III,  the 

datarius  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1585,  cardinal,  and  legate  in  brother  of  Joseph  I  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Spain.     He 

Poland.      He  was  elected  pope  Jan.  30,  1592.      He  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  was  totelly  disregarded 

was  a  cautious  and  politic  ruler.     He  mediated  the  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718).     By  this  peace  Sicily 

peace  of  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain.     In  the  was  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  wbo 

civil  war  of  France  he  sided,  like  his  predecessors,  with  denied  the  papal  claim  to  Sicily,  and  when  the  pope 

the  league  against  Henry  IV.     Even  after  the  latter  had  recourse  to  ban  and  interdict,  expelled  neari^-  all 

had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  the  pope  hesiteted  to  the  priests  from  Sicily,  and  transported  them  to  the 

recognise  him,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  papal  states.     The  pope  did  not  repeal  ban  and  inter- 

of  France  had  reco^oiised  him  that  the  pope  consented  diet  until  1719,  when  Sicily  fell  to  the  power  of  the 

to  a  solemn  absolution  of  Henry  (Dec.  17, 1597).    Hen-  emperor  of  Austria.     In  the  long  controversy  between 

ry  supported  the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuite  concerning  the  ohjei»- 

Btates,  and  reintroduced  the  Jesuits  into  France,  while,  ance  of  the  pagan  customs  of  China  by  oonreits,  m 
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vhich  Innocent  X  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  Domin- 
icanfl,  and  Alexander  VII  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  Clem- 
ent again  declared  against  the  Jesuits,  who  appar- 
ently submitted,  but  continued  the  controversy.  In 
the  Jansenistic  controversy  this  pope  took  very  deci- 
sive action  by  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  (July  16, 1705), 
which  demanded  a  strict  adherence  to  the  decrees  of 
Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VIII  against  the  book  of 
Jansenina.  Of  still  greater  importance  was  the  cele- 
brated bull  UnigeaUut  (Sept.  8, 1713)  against  Qnesnel's 
(q.  V.)  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which  produced 
an  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  Galilean  Church. 
The  BuOar.  Rom,  ConHn,  P.  II  (1727),  contains  123 
bulls,  constitutions,  letters,  and  briefs  of  Clement ;  and 
Contin.  P.  VI  (1739),  188  constitutions.  The  life  of 
Clement  XI  was  written  by  Polidoro  (Urbino,  1727), 
Lafiteau  (Plul.  1752,  2  vols.),  Reboulet  (Avignon,  1752, 
2  vols.),  and  by  the  Protestant  Buder,  £e6en  u.  Tkaten 
det  Uugen  Papitet  Clemeniu  XI  (3  vols.  Frankf.  1720). 
He  died  1721.  His  works  (Homilies)  were  published 
(2  vols,  fol.)  in  Rome,  1729. — Ranke,  Hitt,  Pap,  b.  viii ; 
Base,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  513,  518 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirt^en- 
Lex.  ii,  609,612 ;  Herzog,  Real-Eneyhlop,  ii,  737. 

XH,  Pope  {Lorenzo  Cbrnni)^  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1652.  He  was  appointed  cardinal  May  17,  1706, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Frascati  in  1725,  and  became  pope 
July  12, 1780,  when  78  years  old.  Immediately  upon 
his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  he  instituted  a  trial 
against  Co8cia,the  favorite  of  his  predecessor,  Benedict 
XIII,  for  extortion.  Coscia  was  sentenced  to  eight 
yean*  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  40,000  ducats.  In 
1732  he  issued  a  papal  *'  constitution"  for  a  better  reg- 
ulation of  the  conclave ;  by  a  brief  of  1786  he  sup- 
pressed the  sect  of  the  Cocchiari,  and  in  1738  he  con- 
demned the  Free-masons.  He  took  a  special  interest 
hi  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Roman, 
and  in  1784  founded  the  ^^Corsinian"  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary for  young  Greeks  at  Bissignano,  in  Calabria ; 
but  the  endeavors  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain  over  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  were  fruitless.  Equally  in- 
efficient were  special  efforts  made  for  winning  over 
the  Protestants  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  His  relations 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  states  were,  in  general,  not 
friendly.  Parma,  which  he  claimed  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Famese  (1731),  was  occupied  by  Austria. 
Spain,  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  made  enlist- 
ments in  the  papal  states,  and  placed  garrisons  in  sev- 
eral towns.  Portugal  claimed  the  caMinaVs  hat  for  a 
fiivorite  of  the  king  (Bicchi),  and  the  pope,  in  1781, 
yielded.  Charles  Manuel  of  Sardinia  was  threatened 
with  the  ban  for  occupying  several  places  in  Pied- 
mont which  the  pope  claimed  as  fief.  The  little  re- 
public of  San  Marino,  which  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  1739, 
had  raahly  annexed  to  the  papal  states,  soon  recovered 
its  independence^  He  supported  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria with  money  in  his  war  against  the  Turks.  He 
promoted  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  especially 
the  Syriac,  and  sent  Assemani  on  his  second  journey  to 
the  East,  to  collect  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatican.  His  private  life  was  austere,  and 
he  was  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. He  died  Feb.  6, 1740.  The  BuWirium  Rom, 
Coni,  P.  Vlli  (Luxemb.  1740),  contains  277  constitu- 
tions of  this  pope. — Hase,  Ch,  ffiatory,  p.  514 ;  Ranke, 
IfUt.  Pap.  b.  viii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchcn-Lex,  ii, 
611 ;  Hoefer,  Bingr.  Gmh-aUy  x,  769. 


Pope  {Carlo  della  Torre  di  Rezzon%co\  was 
bom  at  Venice  March  7,  1693;  became  governor  of 
Pano  in  1721,  auditor  of  the  Roto  in  17'29,  cardinal- 
deacon  in  1737,  bishop  of  Padua  in  1743,  cardinal-priest 
in  1747.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair  July  6,  1758. 
He  owed  hia  elevation  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  sup- 
ported with  an  earnestness  and  perseverance  that  fully 
displayed  the  feebleness  of  the  popedom.  By  auto- 
graph letters  to  the  kings  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  he  endeavored  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 


order  in  those  three  stotes.  But  in  vain.  The  Por- 
tuguese government  suppressed  all  the  convents  in 
1759  and  1760,  imprisoning  a  number  of  members  un- 
der the  charge  of  being  accomplices  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  transporting  most  of  them 
into  the  papal  states  ''as  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  In 
1764  the  Jesuits  were  exiled  from  France.  In  reply, 
Clement  issued  the  bull  ^^ApotioUcum  pascendi,*'  in 
which  he  again  confirmed  the  order ;  but  the  French 
Parliament  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull.  In 
April,  1767,  the  Spanish  government  embarked  all  the 
members  of  the  order  in  Spain  in  order  to  transport 
them  to  the  papal  states.  On  the  30th  of  Januan*, 
1768,  the  pope  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  annulled,  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  as  feudal  sovereign  of  Parma, 
a  numljer  of  reformatory  measures  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  issued  in  1765  and  1766,  pronouncing  the 
severest  censures  of  the  Church  against  all  who  had 
aided  in  the  drawing  up,  publication,  and  execution 
of  these  decrees,  and  releasing  the  subjects  of  the  duke 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  This  bull  produced 
the  greatest  indignation  at  all  the  Bourbon  courts. 
Parma  expelled  the  Jesuits  (in  1768),  France  occupied 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  Naples  took  posseFsion 
of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo.  In  addition  to  theso 
troubles,  a  conflict  arose  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  had  issued  some  laws  restricting  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  particular  that  of  accumulating 
property.  The  republic  of  Genoa  offered  a  reward 
of  6000  scndi  for  the  capture  of  a  papal  delegate  to 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  risen  in  insurrection 
against  the  Genoese.  In  Januai^^  1768,  the  pope 
protested  against  the  resolution  of  the  Polish  Diet, 
which,  although  recognising  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  stote  Church,  made  some  concessions  to  the  dis- 
sidents. Besides  these  conflicts  with  the  stote  gov- 
ernments, Clement  had  a  hard  struggle  against  an 
Episcopal  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
demanded  a  restriction  of  the  papal  prerogatives  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  metropolitons, 
and  the  chief  representotive  of  which  was  the  Ger- 
man bishop  FebroniUB  (q.  v.).  The  Congregation  of 
the  Index  forbade  the  possession  and  circulation  of  the 
book  under  penalty  of  the  galleys ;  but  this  rigorous 
measure,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Germany 
to  use  the  utmost  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
dangerous  book,  remained  useless.  Some  of  the  bulls 
issued  by  Clement  (as  Ammarum  SaluH  and  Aliud  ad 
Apottokttut),  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
offended  even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  pope. 
Even  the  cardinals  became  dissatisfied,  and  a  chancre 
of  policy  was  seriously  contemplated  when  the  pope 
died  on  February  8, 1769.  Clement  restricted  the 
right  of  asylum,  forbade  the  clergy  from  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  conferred  upon  Maria  Theresa 
the  title  of  apostolic  majesty. — Ranke,  ffist.  Pap.  bk. 
viii ;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  p.  524  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-LexUeon,  ii,  613-618 ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyUop,  ii, 
738-740. 

XrV,  Pope  {Giovanni  Vtnoentt  Antonio  Ganganel- 
/i),  was  born  at  San  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  October 
81, 1705.  After  receiving  an  education  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  at  Rimini  and  the  Piarists  at 
Urbino,  he  entered,  on  May  17, 1723,  the  order  of  the 
Minorites,  exchanging  his  baptismal  Christian  name 
for  that  of  I^renzo.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  theologian,  and  taught 
theology  in  several  of  the  institutions  of  his  order. 
When,  on  May  20, 1741,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  presided 
at  the  general  chapter  of  the  Minorites,  which  was  to 
elect  a  new  general  of  the  order,  Ganganelli,  in  the 
name  of  the  chapter,  addressed  the  pope  in  a  speech 
which  gained  to  him  the  full  confidence  of  Benedict. 
He  was  in  1745  appointed  assistont,  and  in  1746  con- 
suitor  at  the  Sant'  Uflazio  (the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
quisition), and  in  this  ofiSce  won  general  respect  by 
his  moderation,  amiable  character,  and  scholarship. 
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•On  September  24, 1759,  he  was  appointed  cardinal- 
priest  by  Clement  XIII  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The  pope  intrusted  to  him 
several  important  missions;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  he  disapproved  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  the  pope  to  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  fell  into  dis- 
favor, and  was  deprived  of  all  influence.  The  con- 
clave, after  the  death  of  Clement  XIII,  lasted  over 
three  months.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon 
courts,  aided  by  the  youthful  Archduke  Joseph  of 
Austria  (subsequently  Joseph  II),  made  the  utmost 
exertions  to  secure  the  election  of  a  liberal  pope. 
Ganganelli  Anally. was  agreed  upon  by  a  compromise 
of  the  two  parties.  The  one  regarded  him  as  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  liberal,  while  the  Jesuits'  party 
held  that,  though  opposed  to  the  late  pope's  policy,  he 
was  not  hostile  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  he 
was  elected  by  both  parties  on  May  19, 1769.  As  he 
was  not  yet  a  bishop,  he  received  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  pope 
on  the  4th  of  June.  He  opened  his  pontificate  by 
making  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  papal 
states,  showed  himself  a  patron  of  science  and  art^  and 
endeavored  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. But  his  chief  care  was  to  restore  the  good  re- 
lations between  the  papal  and  the  Bourbon  courts. 
He  opened  a  personal  correspondence  with  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  and  carefully  avoided  everything  that 
could  give  offence.  He  abandoned  the  papal  claims 
to  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  offered  himself  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  as  godfather  for  the  new-bom  son  of  the 
princess  of  Asturia ;  conciliated  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  prime  minister  Pombal  (who  threatened 
a  complete  separation  of  Portugal  fh>m  the  Church 
of  Rome)  by  appointing  Pombal's  brother  a  cardinal, 
and  confirming  the  episcopal  nominations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  king.  This  conciliatory  policy  se- 
cured the  restoration  to  the  papal  govemnient  of 
Avignon,  Venaissin,  Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo.  But 
the  chief  demand  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  tried  to  escape  as 
long  as  possible.  He  had  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  Jesuits  from  the  first  day  of  his  pontificate,  and 
had  forbidden  the  admission  of  the  General  of  the 
order  to  the  Vatican.  He  appointed  a  committee  of 
jurists  to  examine  the  8ul)ject;  acquainted  himself 
'  personally  with  all  that  had  been  written  for  or  against 
the  order;  and  took  great  care  to  prepare  public  opin- 
ion gradually  for  its  suppression.  In  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Spain  he  publicly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  the  order,  as  the  members  had  deserved 
this  fate  by  their  intrigues.  The  bishops  of  the  pa- 
pal states  were  authorized  to  examine  the  houses  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  secularize  those  members  who  de- 
sired it.  On  June  25,  1773,  the  seals  were  put  on  the 
archives  of  the  novitiate  of  the  order  at  Rome,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  their  possessions  within  his  legation.  A 
similar  order  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Montalto. 
Finally,  on  July  21, 1773,  the  famous  hnef  ^^  LhnUmu 
ae  JUdempior  Nogter,'*  by  which  the  whole  order  was 
suppressed,  was  signed.  It  was  published  on  the 
16th  of  August.  On  the  whole,  the  decree  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  regard  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers, but  the  genera],  father  Ricci,  was  arrested.  The 
brief  states,  as  a  reason  for  the  suppression,  that 
the  Church  no  longer  derived  from  the  order  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  ftx>m  it  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation ;  it  refers  to  the  suppression  of  oth- 
er monastic  orders  by  former  popes;  claims  for  the 
pope  the  right  of  suppressing  an  order  without  pre- 
vious trial,  and  explains  his  long  hesitotion  to  take 
this  step  fh>m  his  earnest  desire  of  thoroughly  consid- 
ering the  matter.  The  measure  naturally  produced 
an  extraordinary  excitement ;  the  Jesuits  everywhere 
submitted,  but  some  violent  books  against  the  acts  of 
the  pope  were  published  by  the  members  or  friends  of 


the  order,  and  prophecies  from  a  Dominican  nun,  Anna 
Theresa  Poll,  and  from  a  certain  Bernardina  Renzi, 
announcing  the  imminent  death  of  the  pope,  were  wide- 
ly circulated.  Some  months  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order  the  health  of  the  pope  began  to  fail,  and  he 
died  September  22,  1774.  An  opinion  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  found  many  believers,  and  is  still  de> 
fended  by  a  number  of  writers,  but  a  majority  of  the 
best  historians  have  declared  it  not  sufficiently  su}>- 
ported.  Special  works  on  Clement  are,  Caraccioli,  K> 
de  Clemeni  XIV  (1775;  German  translation,  Frank- 
fort, 1776);  Leben  des  P,  Clemens  X/r  (Berlin,  1774- 
76,  8  vols.);  Cretineau-Joly,  CUment  XIV  et  fe$  Jestt- 
ites  (Paris,  1847,  on  the  side  of  tlie  Jesuits) ;  Gango' 
neUiy  PapH  Clement  XIV;  seine  Brieft  und  seine  Zeit 
(Berlin,  1847) ;  Theiner,  ffistoire  du  PonHfieat  de  CU- 
ment  JT/F  (Paris,  1853, 8  vols. ;  German  edit.  Leipzig). 
Father  Theiner,  who  was  a  prefect-coadjutor  of  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  consultor  of  the  Conforegation 
of  the  Index  and  other  congregations,  a  member  of 
the  special  Congregation  on  the  Immaculate  Concep* 
tion,  ete.,  at  Rome,  made  use  of  many  unprinted  doc- 
uments in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  He  tried  to 
exalt  Clement  as  one  of  the  greatest  popes,  and,  in 
order  to  achieve  this,  came  out  very  severely  against 
the  Jesuite  of  that  time.  His  work  led  to  a  lively  con* 
troversy.  The  French  historian  of  the  order,  Creti- 
neau-Joly, undertook  the  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
his  book  was  put  on  the  Index.  The  general  of  the 
order,  P.  Roothan,  fearing  that  the  controversy  might 
turn  out  badly  for  the  order,  declined  all  responsibility 
for  Cretineau-Joly's  work,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
duced P.  de  Ravignan,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher 
at  Paris,  to  teke  up  the  defence  of  the  order.  Ravig- 
nan accordingtv  wrote  and  published  CUment  Xlil  et 
Clhnent  XIV  {Paris,  1854,  2  vols.,  p.  674  and  502),  in 
which  he  tries  to  justify  both  the  Jesuits  and  the  pof^ 
who  suppressed  them.  See  Herzog,  Real-Entyklop.  ii, 
740-742;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ii,  618-622;  Hoefer,  Bioff. 
6*«n«ra/e,x,  770-776;  Ranke,^uf.  Pap.  bk.viii;  Has€% 
Church  Hist.  §  526;  Hook,  Seeks.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ganga- 
nelli. 

Clementixies,  I.  (KXiy/ilvria,  KXi^ftcvnva,  or 
pseudo-Clementines),  are  the  several  writings,  partly 
orthodox,  partly  heretical,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement, 
one  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  bishop  of  Rome  from 
A.D.  92-102,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  greater 
weight  and  currency.     These  works  are 

1.  A  SECOND  Epistle  to  the  Coruvthiahs,  ex- 
tant only  in  fragments.  These  fragments  are  found, 
together  with  Clement^s  genuine  or  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  [see  Clement  of  Rome],  at  the  close  of 
the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Bible  (called  Cod.  A), 
dating  from  the  fifth  century,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  an 
epistle  we  meet  in  Eusebius,  who  says  {Hist.  EecL  iii, 
38),  *^  We  must  know  that  there  is  also  a  second  Epistle 
of  Clement ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  being  equally 
noteble  with  the  former,  since  we  know  of  none  of  the 
anciente  that  have  made  use  of  it.'* 

The  catelogue  of  writings  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  ascril>es  it  to  Clement;  but  this,  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  other  evidence,  external  and  internal,  is  not 
of  great  weight,  since  Cod^x  A  cannot  he  traced  lic- 
yond  the  fifth  century.  A  closer  examination  of  the 
fragments  shows  that  they  are  not  an  epistle,  Imt  a 
homily,  conteining  general  exhortations  to  active 
Christianity,  and  to  fidelity  in  persecution,  with  p«w 
lemical  references  to  the  Gnostic  denial  of  the  retmr* 
rection.  The  document  differs  so  much  in  st^'le  and 
doctrinal  importance  from  the  genuine  epistle  of  Clem- 
ent that  it  has  been  generally  assigned  by  criUcs  to 
a  later  date.  It  is  orthodox  in  sentiment.  The  venr 
beginning  contains  a  distinct  confession  of  the  divinitr 
of  Christ,  who  is  called  "  God,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead."  Otherwise  it  is  of  no  apocial 
account. 
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3.  Two  encyclical  Letters  to  Viboiss,  first  dis*  champion  of  pore,  primitive  Christianity,  in  contrast 
covered  by  Wetstein  in  1752,  in  a  Syriac  translation,  with  Simon  Magus,  the  great  deceiver  and  arch-here- 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  tic.  The  apostle  Paol  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  perhaps 
They  commend  celibac}*,  and  contain  exhortations  and  [  attacked  under  the  name  of  Simon.  The  doctrinal 
rules  of  discipline  for  monks  and  nuns.  I  system  which  is  skilfully  interwoven  with  this  narra- 

B,  Five  Decretal  Letters,  which  pseudo-Isidore  [  tive  stands  by  itself  as  a  peculiar  and  confused  mix- 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  collection  of  decretals  tnre  of  Ebionistic  and  Gnostic  ideas  and  fiincies.  It 
of  Roman  popes.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to  is  a  speculative  form  of  Ebionism,  rather  than  (as 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  older  than  the  Baur  treats  it)  a  school  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  essen- 
pseodo- Isidore  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centui^' ;  the  tially  Judaizing  in  spirit  and  aim,  though  influenced 
three  others  were  fabricated  by  him.  I  by  heathen  philosophy.     It  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the 

4.  The  Apostolical  Cosstitctioks  and  Can-  theology  of  Paul,  and  forms  in  this  respect  the  oppo- 
oxs,  including  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  which  is  '  site  extreme  to  the  Gnosticism  of  Mardon  and  his 
a  part  Of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions.  This  school.  It  presents  Christianity  as  the  restoration 
is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  usages  which  simply  of  the  primitive  religion  of  Adam,  Enoch,  No- 
grew  up  gradually  during  the  first  four  centuries,  and  ^  ah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  which  was  corrupted  by 
is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  rich  source  of  information  con-  ,  dsemons,  until  Christ  purged  it  of  all  false  additions, 
ceming  ancient  Church  government,  worship,  and  >  The  apostle  Peter  defended  it  against  the  new  comip- 
practice.  The  work  professes  to  be  a  bequest  of  all '  tions  of  Simon  Magus.  James,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
the  apostles  handed  down  through  the  Roman  bishop  is  made  the  general  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope  to  whom 
Clement,  or  dictated  to  him.  It  begins  with  the  words,  even  Peter  is  amenable,  and  Jerusalem  is  the  centre 
**The  apoeties  and  elders  to  all  who  among  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The  EpUome  is  only  a  poor  abridg- 
have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be  to  ment  of  the  Homilies.  The  Recognitions  of  Clement, 
yon  and  peace,''  etc.  It  contains,  in  eight  books,  a  in  10  books,  are  an  orthodox  recension  of  the  Homi- 
coUection  of  moral  exhortations,  ecclesiastical  laws,  |  lies,  and  were  probably  written  in  Rome.  They  exist 
and  liturgical  formularies.    The  object  of  the  compiler  ,  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

was  to  establish  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  fur-  '      The  Homilies  and  BecoffniHona  are  incorporated  in 

nish  the  clergy  with  a  convenient  guide  in  worship   the  large  editions  of  the  apostolic  Others  by  Cotelier 

and  discipline.     The  first  six  books  were  written  at ;  and  Clericus.     The  former  were  separately  edited  by 

the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  remaining  two  at  the  |  Schwegler,  1847  (incomplete);  better  by  Alb.  Dressel, 

beginning  of  the  fourth;  at  all  events,  before  the  Conn- |  who  first  discovered  the  20th  homily  in  the  Vatican 

cil  of  Niciea  (826),     The  Apostolical  Canons  are   library  (Gott.  1853) ;  and  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (Leipsig, 

appended  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions,  and    1865).    On  the  system  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Honw 

pretend  to  be  likewise  of  apostolical  origin.     They    ilies,  compare  the  works  of  Neander  and  Baur  on  Gnoa- 

consist  of  85,  or,  in  other  copies,  50  brief  rules  for  the  ,  ticism,the  learned  monograph  of  Schliemann  (Die  Clem* 

conduct  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  borrowed  in  part  from  \  entinen  nebst  den  verwandten  Schri/ten,  Hamb.  1844), 

the  Pastoral  Epistles,  partly  from  decrees  of  early  I  Hilgenfeld  (Die  Cleinentimerhen  Jiecognitionen  und  Bo- 

councils,  and  partly  from  oral  tradition.    They  are  also  i  milieny  Jena,  1848,  and  also  his  work  on  the  apostolic 

found  separately  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Ar-  ;  fathers,  1853,  p.  289-306),  Uhlhom  (Die  HomUien  und 

abic  manoscripts.     They  were  collected  by  some  un-  '  Recognitumen  de$  Clement  Rom.,  Gottingen,  1854,  and 

known  band  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  i  an  article  by  the  same  in  Herzog's  Em-ykl,  ii,  744), 

The  Greek  Church  m  692  adopted  the  whole  collection    Schafi"  (Church  Higtory,  i,  215  sq.),  and  an  article  of 

of  85  canons ;  the  Latin  retained  only  50,  which  Dio-  I  Steitz  in  the  Studien  vnd  KriHken  for  1867,  No.  Ill,  p. 

nysius  Exiguns  translated  into  Latin  about  A.D.  500.  I  545  sq.     Dr.  Steitz  derives  the  German  story  of  Faust 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons  are  found  |  from  the  pseudo-Clementine  fiction  of  Simon  Magus. 

in  the  larger  editions  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fa-  ,  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  but  not  pufiicient 

thers,  by  Cotelier  and  Clericus  (1672, 1G98, 1700, 17*24),  I  to  establish  such  a  connection.     A  translation  of  the 

in  the  first  volume  of  Mansi's,  and  also  of  Harduin's  |  Re&jgnitiona  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith)  is  given,  with  an 

Collection  of  Councils^  and  have  been  separately  edited    introduction  on  the  literature,  in  the  Anie-Nicene  Li* 

by  Gnil.  Ueltzen,  Constituiionet  apostdica  (Rostochii,  '  hrary^  vol.  iii  (Edinburgh,  1867). 

1853),  and  by  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  ComtiiuHones  apotto-       II.  A  part  of  the  canon  law  prepared  by  pope  Clem- 

lorwn  (Lips.  1862).    Among  the  many  treatises  on  the    ent  Y  (1305-1314),  and  consisting  of  the  decrees  is- 

Apost.  Const,  we  mention  Krabbe,  Ueber  den  Ursprung   sued  by  the  Council  of  Vienna  (1811-1312),  as  well  as 

tnd/nAaltderapost.  ConstityfionenQSiQ);  S.  von  Drey,  j  his  own  constitutions.    This  collection  was  to  follow 

AVtie  Unterguchungen^  etc.  (1832) ;  Chase,  Congtitutions  i  the  five  books  of  decretals  collected  by  Gregor}'  IX  in 

^fhe  holy  Apoftlet^  induding  the  Canons  (1848) ;  comp.    1284,  and  the  Wter  sixtus  prepared  in  1298  by  Boniface 


Hefele,  ConciUengetchichte^  i,  767  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church 
Bigtory,  i,  440  sq. ;  Bunsen,  Bippol.  i,  319  sq. 
5.  The  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  to  which  the 


YIII,  under  the  name  of  Liber  eeptimtu;  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Clem- 
entines.    Like  the  two  previous  collections,  it  is  di- 


title  ClemetUines  (rd  KXi;/i«vna,  Clementina)  is  more  i  vided  into  five  books — Judex,  Judicium,  Clems,  Con- 
particolarly  applied,  and  the  Recognitions  ('Ava-  '  nubia,  Crimen ;  and  even  the  series  of  titles  and  the 
yvwptiTfMoi,  Jiecognitionet  CUmentia  Rom.),  which  re-  ,  headings  fully  correspond  with  those  of  the  collection 
semble  the  former  in  form  and  contents.  To  these  i  of  Gregory'  IX.  Clement  made  his  collection  known 
must  be  added  the  Epitome  de  oestis  Petri,  which  to  the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  1313,  and  in  the  foi- 
ls a  summary  of  the  Homilies.  The  Homilii*:s  are  \  lowing  year  sent  it  to  the  University  of  Orleans, 
twenty  in  number,  but  the  last  has  only  recentiy  been  i  His  successor,  John  XXII,  sent  it  also  to  the  universi- 
discovered.  They  fi^rure  very  prominently  in  the  \  ties  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  first  glossa  (commen- 
history  of  the  ancient  heresies.  They  are  a  most  cu-  '  tary)  to  it  was  w^ritten  about  1326  by  Joannes  Andres, 
rions  philoeophico- religions  romance.  Clement,  an  |  and  it  soon  obtained  the  authority  of  a  glossa  ordinn- 
educated  Roman,  and  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Domi-  i  ria.  It  was  revised  by  cardinal  Zabarella  (f  1417). 
tian,  diaaatisfied  with  heathenism  and  thirsting  after  The  first  editions  of  the  Clementines  were  published  at 
truth,  travels  to  Judsa,  meets  the  apostle  Peter,  and  ,  Mainz  in  1460, 1467,  and  1471.  See  Wetzer  u.Welte, 
is  converted  by  him  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  ac- 1  Kirchen^Ler,  ii,  628 ;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist.  §  286.  See  also 
companies  faim  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  takes  |  Canon  Law. 

down  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  sermons  and  dis-  III.  A  sect  whose  members  reject  most  of  the  forms 
putations  with  Simon  Magus.  Simon  Peter  is  thus  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  adhere  to 
the  proper  hero  of  the  romance,  and  appears  as  the  i  its  distinguishing  doctrines,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
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miu,  the  Deceuitj  of  canrBuioD,  etc.  Their  DHtna  It  | 
uid  to  lie  derived  from  that  of  ■  prieM,  tlieir  (int  lead- 
er. Tba  Beet  bu  never  been  numeroui;  but  ■  hvi 
memben,  it  ij  thought,  maj  still  (1867)  be  band  in 
Che  Pyrensui  jiToviiices  of  FcoDce. 


Cla'fipaa  (KXciiirnc.  cnntr.  for  KXtorarpoa  tjf  a 
rmoicnrd  falirr),  dm  of  the  two  diaclpleg  who  were 
going  to  Emmiason  the  da^ofthe  resurrection,  when 
JuitUB  hlmseirdreH  near  and  talked  with  them  (Lnko 
xiiv,  IB),  A.D.  39.  Eueebiiu  and  Jerome  (Ononoif. 
I,  V.  'E/i/iaoii;,  Emaut)  make  him  (KAtuimc,  Clto- 
phat)  a  native  of  Emmaiu.  It  ia  a  question  whether 
this  Cleopu  18  to  be  considered  aa  identical  with  the 
Cleophas  (q.  v.),  or  rather  Clopa*  of  John  xix,  25, 
or  the  ALrH«cB  (q.  v.)  of  MotL  x,  3,  etc.  Their 
litenCity  wu  aiiguined  b;  tho  later  futhers  and  Churc:h 
hialoriiiiu  (Thless,  Comment,  ii,  2:fl  fq.).  But  Euxe- 
liiu«  (//.  £,  iii,  11)  writea  the  name  of  AlpheuB,  Jo- 
leph's  brother,  CId pais  not  Cleupaa;  and  Cbr)'«OEtom 
and  Theodoret,  on  the  EpisUe  Co  tlie  Golatiaon,  call 
Jamea  the  Juit  the  aon  of  Clopos.  Ileeides  thii,  Clo- 
pas,  or  Alphsus,  is  an  Ammaic  name,  whereas  Cle- 
Opas  is  appaieatly  Greek.  Again,  as  we  lind  the  wife 
and  children  of  Clapos  constantly  with  the  family  of 
Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  be  btmacir  was  dead  bcrore  that  time.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  aeems  safer  lo  doubt  the  Identity  of 
CIcopaa  with  Clopu,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  names.  (See  Rus,  fiomun.  tcan^.  Ill,  ii,  1272  sq.  i 
Wiesaler,  Cinmai.  Sgnopte,  p.  431 ;  ClemenB,  In  the 
ZtlUdir.f.  irut.  Titol.  iii,  35G  sq.) 

CleSpa'tra  (strictly  CUop'atra,  KAtoiriTpo,  o/a 
rraoamni  JbtAtr),  ■  Greek  female  name  occurrin|{  as 
early  aa  Homer  (//.  ix,  &56),  and  borne  eepeciolly  by 
tba  EgypUan  princesaea  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
(see  Smith's  Did.  o/  Clan.  Bing.  a.  v.).  Tlie  follow- 
ing, being  members  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
frequently  intannarried  with  the  Seleucidn  of  Syria, 
nre  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  or  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Antiocbus  III  (the  Great),  who 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphanee).  B.C.  1!IS  (see 
Dan.  xi,  13,  IC),  Ccele-Syria  being  given  sa  her  dower 
(Joaephua,  .i^n/.  xil,4, 1;  Appian,  .Sjr.  6;  Livy,  xxxvii, 
K),  tboujjb  Autiocbua  afterwards  repudiated  this  ar- 
rangement (Polyb.  zxviii,  17).      See 

2.  A  daughter  by  the  [»«ceding 
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(cxxxix,  1)  rspreaent  her  as  only  refusing  to  nuAn 

him.  She  also  murdered  SelBUcus,  her  son  by  Kica- 
tor,  who  on  his  other's  death  assumed  tba  government 
without  her  conaent  (Appian,  Syr.  69).  Her  other  son 
by  Kicator,  Antiocbus  VIII  (Grypua),  succeeded  to  tlie 


throne  (B.C.  12B)  through  her  influence ;  but  after' 
wards,  Anding  him  not  disposed  to  3'ield  liar  all  the 
power  she  desired,  she  attempted  to  poison  him,  but 
woa  anticipated  by  him,  and  compelled  to  drink  the 
poison  herself  (Justin,  xxxix,  2),  B.C.  120.  Sae  Ami. 
ocHCH,  6  and  7. 

4.  A  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  the  rival  of  her 
own  mother  (No.  2)  In  the  sflectiona  of  Ptolemy 
Phyacon,  liy  whoae  will  ahs  was  left  in  supreme  poi;. 
er,  in  connection  with  whichever  of  her  own  son.i 
she  mi^bt  choose.  She  wss  compelled  bv  her  peopi:] 
to  set  up  the  eldest,  Piolemy  Till  (Utbyros);  but 
she  soon  prevailed  upon  them  to  expel  him,  and  iDake 
room  for  ber  younger  and  favorite  wn  Alexander 
(Pausan.  viii,  7),  and  she  even  sent  an  army  against 
LathyruB  to  Cyprus,  an  etTort  in  which  the  Jaws  be- 
came involved'  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  12,  2  sq. ;  13,  1) 
throDgb  the  intervention  of  Alexander  Janncua  (q- 
V.).  Her  son  Alexander  retired  through  few  of  ber 
cruelty,  but  was  recalled  by  hia  mother,  who  attempt- 
ed lo  assassinate  him,  but  was  hervelf  put  to  death 
(B.C.  89)  before  she  could  effect  her  object  (Jostin, 


X,  i).     See  Ptoi 


IB  after 


e,  from 


lal- 


ime  of  Stktif  (StA^,  the 


ly  distinguished  by  the  at 
fnoon).     After  his  exile 

(Epipliancs),  and  on  bis  death  Antiocbus  X  (Eusebes). 

She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  In  Syria  or  Uesopo- 

^j^  .  tamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  l.y  him  (Str«bo, 

^^    xxl,  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (.InL  xiii,  16, 

1       I  4  ;  comp.  War,  1,  fi,  S),  relieved  by  Lucullus'a  iDvaaion 

^   of  Armenia.     See  Astiochcs,  0  and  10. 

.„     the  wife  of  PtolemV"  (Eath   li  1)  VI  (Phil-!       6.  The  last  queen  of  Egypt,  was  tbe  daughter  of 

!tor),herown  brother,  on  whoee  death  (B.C  hb)    Ttolemy  Auletes.  bom  B.C.  69,  and  celebratwi  for  her 

,„™g™|-h-,„'    beauty  and  accomplishmenla,  as  also  for  her  voh 


she  wai' violently  persecuted  by  bl«  successor'  (her  owii  i  '»""? 
brother  likewise,  and  for  a  time  husband)  Phyacon, 
or  Ptolemy  Til,  or  Euergeles  II  (Justin,  xxiviii,  8, 
B;  uxii,  1,  2;  Uvy,  Ep.  69;  Diod.  Sic.  jl,  602,  «d. 
Wess.)  She  is  mentioned  by  Joaephus  as  having  join- 
ed her  first  husband  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Onias 
(q.  V.)  in  favor  of  reconstructing  the  Jewkb  temple  at 
l*ontopolis(.4iW.  xiii,  a,  2),  and       


distress  by  Oniaa  {Apim,  ii,  6).    See  Ptolemi  Phi 


ilaptn- 

ousness  ana  amuiuon.  sne  naa  various  amorous  and 
political  intrigues,  first  with  Julius  Cie»r  (Dion  Cass., 
xliii,  27;  Sueton.  C<n.  85),  whom  she  even  accompa- 
nied to  Rome;  and  finally  with  Mare  Antony  (q.  v.), 
who  became  ao  completely  enamored  nf  her  as  to  com- 
mit suicide  when  falsely  infbmied  of  ber  death,  which 

in'h^f    '*■*  presently  actually  accomplished,  it  is  n 

111  iier  .  i.i.-„^  r 


ingh, 
I  Alexa. 


3.  A  dangbler  of  the  preceding  by  her  first 
band ;  married  Arst  (B.C.  150)  to  Alexander 
(q.  v.)  Balao,  the  Syriun  usurper  (1  Mace,  i, 

death  (B.C.  146)  to  Demetrius  (q.'v.)  Slcator      / /4'    -iJ-'ii 

(1    Maco.  xi,  12;    Josephus,  AiU.  xiii,  4,  7).        ''-<'■■■      *^ 

During  the  captivity  of  the  latter  in  Partbia, 

B.C.  141  (J  Mace,  xiv,  1  sq.X  she  married  his 

brother  Antiocbus  (Jiwepbus,  Ant.  xiii,  7,1)  Vll 

(Sideles),  out  of  jealousy  on  account  of  Deme- 

trius's  connection  with  lbs  Parthian  princess 

Rhodognne,  and. also  murdered  Demetriua  on 

his  return  (Appian,  Si/r-  68,  Livy,  Ep.  60),  aU 

though  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  9,  a)  aad  Justin 


bitten  bv  an  asp  on  the  ca|:4utc  of 

udria  by  Octavianus  afterwards  called  AngM'- 
C.  30  (see  l-iddell  s  Bi»l   of  Rome  chap  Us). 
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Jbscphus  often  refers  to  her  profligate  conduct  (see 
AnL  xiPj  13, 1)  as  well  as  her  artful  cruelty  {Ant,  xv, 
3, 5  and  8 ;  War^  i,  19, 1),  and  narrates  her  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  draw  even  Herod  into  an  amour  QAtU, 
XV,  4). 

7.  One  of  Herod^s  wives,  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
and  mother  of  his  sons  Herod  and  Philip  (Josephus, 
vlfl/.xvu,l,3;  FTcir,  i,  28, 4). 

8.  The  wife  of  Gessius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judssa ; 
8he  was  a  favorite  with  Nero's  wife  (Josephus,  Ani. 
XX,  11, 1). 

Cle'dphas,  or  rather  Clop  as  (KXtDiroi),  the  bus- 
hand  of  Marv  (q.  v.),  the  "  sister"  of  Christ's  mother 
(John  xix,  23) ;  probably  a  Grncized  form  of  the  name 
elsewhere  (Mutt,  x,  3 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Lulce  vi,  16 ;  Acts 
i,  13;  comp.  Mark  xv,  40)  called  Alphjeus  (q.  v.), 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  name  Ckopat  (q.  v.).  See 
the  Theol.  Stud,  u.  Krii.  1840,  iii,  648. 

Clerc,  Le  (Clbbigcs),  Jean,  a  learned  critic 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Geneva  March  19, 1657. 
He  studied  theology  at  his  native  town,  and  in  1679 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  for  admission  into  the 
ministry  of  Geneva,  but  had  before  this  fallen  out  with 
strict  Calvinism,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Sau- 
mur  theses  {Syntagma  tket.'ttm  theoL  Salmurii,  1655), 
and  the  writings  of  his  grand-uncle  Curcellaeus  and  of 
Epijicopius.     As  early  as  1679  he  published  a  pseudo- 
nymous work  on  the  difference  between  strict  Calvin- 
ists  and  Remonstrants,  in  favor  of  the  latter  (Liberii 
tie  tfincto  amort  epUtola  tkedogicts,  Saumur,  1679).    In 
16o2  ne  openly  joined  the  Remonstrants,  and  in  1684 
the  Rotterdam  Synod  gave  to  him  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  and  ancient  languages  at  the  Arminian 
college  of  Amsterdam.     Here  he  at  once  began  to  ex- 
hibit bis  marvellous  literary  activity.     After  publish- 
ing some  exegetical  treatises  of  his  uncle  David  le 
Clerc,  and  his  father  Stephen  le  Clerc,  and  a  dogmat- 
ical treatise  on  predestination,  and  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  human  knowledge  {Enfraiefu  mr  diver§et  ma^ 
tiires  de  theolcgie,  Amsterdam,  1685),  he  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  by  his  literary  controversy  with  the 
learned  cnratorian  Richard  Simon  {Origeni  Adamantino 
Critcbuhu  //s^ropo/itoniw,  1684,  pseudonym. ;  Setifimens 
mar  rkist„  critique  du  V,  T.  compotie  par  le  P,  R.Simoity, 
Amsterd.  1686,  ctnd  Diftnoe  des  Sentim^ns^  etc.  Am- 
sterd.  1685).     In  tlie  same  year  he  established  with  F. 
Comand  de  la  Croze  a  literary  journal,  under  the  title 
BibUatkeque  umtHradle  et  historique,  which,  liesides  re- 
views and  extracts  from  new  books,  contains  many 
essays  by  Le  Clerc  ( 25  vols.  1686-1698).    He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  four  editions 
of  Moreri*s  Dicth/maire  (4  vols.  fol.  1691-1702).     He 
defended  Bpiscopius  against  the  charge  of  Socinian- 
ism  {Lettre  a  M,Jurieu  mr  la  maniere  dont  U  a  traite 
JCp'scopius,  1690),  and  translated  three  works  of  Bur- 
net into  French,  and  part  of  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy  by  Th.  Stanley  into  Latin.  '  From  1692- 
1695  be  wrote  several  compends  of  philosophy  {Optra 
pkilo9ophica,  4  vols.  1698 ;  later  editions  contain  a  5th 
volume,  with  a  life  of  the  author).     In  1698  he  began 
the  poblieation  of  his  Latin  translation  of  and  com- 
mentary on   the  Old  Testament  (Genesis,  1693;  the 
ti^xa  huBt  bookn  of  the  Pentateuch,  1696 ;  the  other  his- 
torical books,  1708 ;  the  remainder,  1731),  in  which  he 
developed  aome  latitudinarian  views  on  Biblical  mir- 
aclcv  and  scriptural  interpretation.     In  1696  he  pub- 
lished bis  Ars  CriHca  (2  vols.  Amsterd.),  one  of  his 
nM>st  important  works,  of  which  the  £pi«toltB  Oititxe 
et  EodenatiiiotB  (1700,  against  Cave)  are  a  continua- 
tion.    He  translated  into  I^tin  and  added  valuable 
notes  to  Hammond's  New  Testament  (1698,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  2d  edit.  Frankfort,  1714),  and  in  the  same  year 
puhlisbed  a  new  edition  of  the  Patres  Apottolici  by  Co- 
telier,  with  notes  and  additions  (Amsterd.  1698 ;  2d  ed. 
1724).     A  work  against  some  anti-Christian  views  in 
Bflvle's  Dictumary  {Parrhanana^  Amsterd.  1699)  in- 
^  '    1I.-B  B 


volved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Bayle  which  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  latter.     He  prepared  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Amsterdam  reprint  of  the  Maurine  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  {Appendix  A  ugustiniana, 
Amsterd.  1703) ;  published  a  French  translation  of  the 
New  Test.  (Amsterd.  1703,  2  vols.),  with  notes,  which 
again  brought  him  into  the  suspicion  of  Socinianism, 
and  published  new  editions,  with  notes,  of  Petavius,  De 
theologicit  dogmattbua  (6  vols.  fol.  Amsterd.  1700),  and 
doclrina  tempttrum  (Amsterd.  1703,  3  vols,  fol.),  of  the 
complete  works  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (Lugd.  Bat. 
10  vols.  fol.  1703-6),  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  VeriiaU  Re- 
ligumU  Chittiantx  (Amsterd.  1709),  and  of  many  oth- 
ers.    He  also  continued  his  literary  journal  under  the 
title  BibSotheque  ekoide  (1703-13,  27  vols.).     In  1712, 
on  the  death  of  Limborch,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  professor  of  Church  History  at  the  college  of 
Amsterdam.     His  new  ofllce  induced  him  to  write  a 
Church  History  of  the  flrst  two  centuries  {Higt.  Ecclet, 
tkiorum  prim,  stte,^  Amsterd.  1716).     He  also  prepared 
several  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  a  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
correspondence  with  scholars  in  various  countries.    In 
1728  he  suddenly  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  the  use  of  language,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  his 
memory,  and  his  condition  became  still  worse  after  a 
new  attack  in  1782.     He  died  January  8,  1736.     Le 
Clerc  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  modem 
times,  but  more  critical  than  productive.     Though  al- 
ways in  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  Remon- 
strants, he  undoubtedly  leaned  towards  Socinianism. — 
See  Wetzer  u,  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  ii,  680  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyhlop,  ii,  7£6 ;  Ersch  n.  Grnber,  Eneyhlop, 
vol.  xviii,  s.  V. 
Clerestory.    See  Clear-story. 
Clergy,  the  general  name  given  to  those  who  are 
set  apart  by  ordinatitm  (q.  v.)  for  the  performance  of 
Christian  worship  and  teaching,  and  who  are  therefore 
said  to  be  in  orders  (q.  v.). 

1.  Origin  and  Meaning  nfthe  Word. — The  word  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  cA^poc  (^)i  as  if  the 
minister  were,  in  a  special  sense,  cX^poc  rov  6(ot), 
specially  consecrated  to  God.  Others  (Augustine, 
Eacpt)s,  in  Pi,  67 ;  Isidor,  De  Off.  Ecdet,  ii,  c.  i)  main- 
tain that  it  indi^tes  that  tibe  lot  by  which  Matthias 
was  chosen  apostle  gave  the  first  general  name  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  Church  as  a  class.  Jerome  says  they 
were  called  cleigy,  either  because  they  were  chosen 
by  lot  to  be  the  Lord*s,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot  or  heritage  (Deut.  xviii,  2).  More  recently  both 
these  derivations  have  been  abandoned,  and  one  pro- 
posed by  Baur  {Ur^rvng  des  £pis(Xp€Us,  p.  98  eq. ; 
D.  Christenthum  u,  die  christl.  Kirche  der  drei  ersttn 
Jahrhund,  p.  245)  and  by  RitschI  {Entsteh,  der  allhath. 
Kirche^  p.  245)  has  met  with  general  favor.  According 
to  it,  the  word  kXfipog  is  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  i,  17, 25 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  3),  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Church,  commonly  used  in  the  signification  of  "rank," 
"  degree.*'  The  '*  faithful"  {fidelei)  and  catechumens 
were  called  jcA^poc  (ordines,  ranks),  just  as  well  as 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons.  Gradually — the  exact 
point  of  time  cannot  be  fixed— the  ecclesiastical  ofii- 
cers  wer4  exclusively  called  *'*'1he  rank,"  rX^pop,  a 
transition  which  was  very  natural  when  the  diflference 
l)etween  the  oflicers  of  the  Church  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  was  emphasized.  The  earliest  writer  in  which 
the  name  **  clergy"  (cXJjpoc)  in  the  restricted  sense 
occurs  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  *'  It  is  clear  f^om 
the  N.  T.  that  there  were  men  separated  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  such  as  aposUeSy  who  had 
been  selected  by  Christ  himself  without  any  inter- 
mediate authority ;  evangelists,  sijch  as  Timothy  and 
Titus;  prtiphets.  See  1  Cor.  xiv,  3,  22-24.  These 
probably  continued  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles  and  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands.  Oth- 
ers were  ordinary  ministers,  denominated  elders  or 
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presbyters,  pastors,  bishops,  and  teachers.  See  1  Pet. 
▼,  1-4;  Acts  xiv,  23;  xv,  6 ;  Titus  I,  6.  These  were 
divinely  called  and  appointed  to  their  work  (Acts  xx, 
28);  they  were  solemnly  set  apart;  they  were  enti- 
tled to  be  supported  by  the  churches  to  whom  they 
ministered ;  their  duties  were  to  feed  the  flock,  to  take 
care  of  and  govern  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  watch 
for  souhs  (1  Thess.  v,  12,  13 ;  Heb.  xiii,  7, 17)"  (Cole- 
man, Christian  Antiquities,  ch.  iii). 

2.  Distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity, — In  the  apostol- 
ical Church  no  abstract  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity, 
as  to  privilege  or  sanctity,  was  known ;  all  believers 
were  called  to  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offi- 
ces in  Christ  (1  Pet.  v,  3).  The  Jewish  antithesis  of 
clergy  and  laity  was  at  first  unknown  among  Chris- 
tians; and  it  was  '^only  as  men  fell  back  from  the 
evangelical  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view''  that  the  idea 
of  the  general  Christian  priesthood  of  all  believers 
gave  place,  more  or  less  completely,  to  that  of  the 
special  priesthood  or  clerg}'  (Neander,  Church  History^ 
Torrey's  ed.,  i,  194  sq. ;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  i,  ch.  v ;  Gieseler,  Church  History,  i,  §  52). 
So  Tertullian,  even  (JDe  Baptismo,  c.  17,  before  he  be- 
came a  Montanist) :  **  The  laity  have  also  the  right  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  were 
by  the  grace  of  God  communicated  to  all^  and  may 
therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Christians  as  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  grace.  But  the  question  here  re- 
lates not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general,  but 
also  to  what  is  expedient  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. We  may  here  use  the  worda  of  St.  Paul,  *  All 
thin^is  are  lawful  for  men,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient.' If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to 
exercise  their  priestly  right  of  administering  the  sac- 
raments only  when  the  time  and  circumstances  require 
it."  From  the  time  of  Cyprian  (f  258),  the  father  of 
the  hierarchical  system,  the  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity  became  prominent,  and  very  soon  was  universal- 
ly admitted.  Indeed,  from  the  tiiird  century  onward, 
the  term  clerus  (cX^po^,  ordo)  was  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  ministry  to  distinguish  it  from  the  laity. 
As  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  developed,  the  clergy 
came  to  be  not  merely  a  distinct  order  (which  might 
consist  with  all  the  apostolical  regulations  and  doc- 
trines), but  also  to  be  recognised  as  the  only  priest- 
hood, and  the  essential  means  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  God  (Vinet.  Past,  Theol.  Introd.). 

3.  Classification.  —  Simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  of  a  distinction  between  cler- 
gy and  laity,  a  division  of  the  clergy  into  classes  of 
different  rank  was  gradually  developed.  The  earliest 
and  most  important  of  those  distinctions  was  that  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter  (see  Bishop).  To  these 
were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  deacon,  subdeacon, 
archbishop,  primate,  patriarch,  pope,  and  a  numljcr  of 
officers  preceding  the  subdiaconaie.  Each  class  was 
initiated  into  office  by  a  special  ordination  (see  Or- 
ders). In  general,  the  various  classes,  according  to 
the  higher  and  lower  dignity  of  the  orders,  were  di- 
vided into  the  higher  arid  lower  clergy,  the  latter  em- 
bracing the  ostiarii,  lectores,  exorcista,  and  acolythi,  the 
former  the  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops.  Up 
to  the  13th  century  the  subdeacons  were  counted  umong 
the  lower  clergy.  The  canon  law  very  frequently  ap- 
plies the  name  clerici  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  clergy,  designating  each  higher  class  (subdea- 
cons, deacons,  priests,  bishops)  by  its  special  name. 
Higher  (or  high)  clergy  is  commonly  understood  to 
mean  bishops  or  prelate*  (q.  v.),  and  lower  (or  hw) 
clergy  the  others.  • 

In  those  churches  which  have  monastic  institutions, 
the  clergy  are  also  divided  into  regular  and  secular 
clergy,  regular  being  members  of  orders  and  congre- 
gations who  bind  themselves  to  common  rules,  and  sec- 
ular those  who  have  charge  of  parishes.    In  the  Church 


of  Russia  the  common  name  of  the  regulur  clergy  is 
the  black  clergy,  out  of  which  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  chosen,  while  the  seculur  clergy*  (priests, 
deacons,  readers,  and  sacristans)  are  called  tridte  cler^ry. 

4.  Exemptions  and  Privileges. — ^*By  laws  made  by 
Constantine,  and  confirmed  by  Valentinian  lY,  Gra- 
tian,  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  clergy  were  ex- 
empted, (1.)  From  all  civil  and  municipal  offices,  that 
they  mi^ht  give  themselves  to  their  religious  duties. 
(2.)  From  contributions  to  public  works.  (3.)  From  a 
variety  of  taxes  and  imports.  (4.)  From  military  ser- 
vice, though  this  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words.  (5.) 
From  appearance  in  civil  courts.  A  bishop  could  not 
be  forced  to  give  public  testimony;  but  it  might  be 
taken  in  private,  though  the  bishop  was  not  obliged  to 
take  formal  oath,  but  only  had  the  Gospels  before  him. 
Scourging  and  torture,  which  might  be  applied  to  oth- 
er witnesses,  could  not  be  inflicted  on  the  clergy.  Nor 
could  the  civil  courts  take  cognizance  of  purely  eccle- 
siastical causes  (Theodos.  Cod.^  lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  leg.  23; 
Justini  in.  Novel.  83),  though  they  could  interfere  in 
criminal  matters,  and  in  cases  between  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman ;  for  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  obey 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Bishops  were  often  arbiters 
in  disputes,  but  only  when  both  parties  agreed  to  lay 
the  matter  before  them,  and  then  the  episcopal  sen- 
tence could  l)e  put  in  force  by  the  civil  power.  In 
cases  of  life  and  death,  clerical  intervention  was  strict- 
ly prohibited." 

The  privileges  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  under  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  England  were  numerous; 
but  being  much  abused  by  the  popish  clergy,  they 
were  greatly  curtailed  at  the  Reformation.  *^  Those 
which  now  remain  are  personal,  such  as  clergymen 
not  being  compelled  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  appear  at 
the  sherifl^s,  or  consequently  at  the  court-leet,  or  view 
of  frankpledge.  Clergymen  are  exempt  aUo  from  tem- 
poral offices,  in  regard  to  their  continual  attendance 
on  their  sacred  fhnctions.  While  attending  divine 
ser%^ice  they  are  privileged  firom  arrest  in  civil  suit, 
f)t..t.  50  Edward  III,  chap,  v,  and  1  Richard  II.  ch.  xv. 
It  has  been  adjudged  that  this  extends  to  the  going  to, 
continuing  at,  and  returning  from  celebrating  divine 
service.  The  ecclesiastical  goods  of  a  clerg}'man  can- 
not be  levied  by  the  sheriff^;  but  on  his  making  his  re- 
turn to  the  writ  of  fieri  fadas,  that  the  party  is  a  cler- 
gyman beneficed,  having  no  lay-fee,  then  the  subse- 
quent process  must  be  directed  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who,  bj'  virtue  thereof,  sequesters  the  same. 
So  in  an  action  against  a  person  in  holy  orders,  where- 
in a  capias  lies  to  take  his  person,  on  the  sheriffs  mak- 
ing the  same  return,  further  process  must  issue  to  the 
bishop,  to  compel  him  to  appear^  it  is  otherwise,  bow- 
ever,  unless  the  clergyman  is  beneficed.  In  cases  of 
felony,  benefit  of  clergy  is  extended  to  them  withoat 
being  branded,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  more  than 
once.  Clergymen  labor  also  under  certain  disabili- 
ties, such  as  not  lieing  capable  of  sitting  as  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  however,  tboug^h  a 
received  opinion,  was  not  restricted  by  law  till  so  late 
as  the  41  George  III,  chap.  Ixiii,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  then  in  deacon's 
orders,  bein^  returned,  and  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
Old  Sarum.  It  wus  then  enacted  that  no  priest,  nor 
deacon,  nor  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  ^hall  be  car- 
pable  of  serving  in  Parliament;  that  their  election 
shall  be  void,  and  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£500  a  day  in  the  event  of  their  either  sitting  or 
voting.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Shore,  that  no  one  can 
denude  himself  of  holy  orders.  Various  acts  of  Par- 
liament have  also,  ft>om  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII,  been 
passed  to  prevent  clergymen  from  engaging  in  trade, 
holding  farms,  keeping  tan  or  brew  houses,  all  of  which 
are  stated,  explained,  and  consolidated  by  the  57 
George  III,  ch.  xcix"  (Eadie,  Ecdes.  Did.  s.  v.).  For 
a  peculiar  privilege,  see  Clebot,  Bexgfit  of. 
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In  the  4th  century  it  became  a  law  that  clergymen 
-were  to  bring  suits  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts  (i.  e. 
iMfore  bishops  or  synods).  Justinian  ordained  that 
even  laymen  should  bring  suit  against  clergymen, 
monks,  and  nuns  only  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  against  a  bishop  only  before  his  metropolitan. 
Thus  the  privileged  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  a  goneral  law,  which  was  sanctioned  and  more  fully 
defined  by  man}*  imperial  and  canonical  decrees,  and 
-which  no  individual  member  had  a  right  to  renounce. 
The  privileged  jurisdiction  referred,  however,  to  per- 
sona] suits  only,  not  to  real  and  feudal  (see  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kircha^Leaakon,  iv,  460,  s.  v.  Gerichtsliarkeit, 
Geistlicbe). 

A  peculiar  privile^re  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  one  called  prwUegium  canoms.  It  con- 
alsts  in  a  canonical  provision  that  every  one  who  in- 
flicts upon  a  clergyman  (including  monks  and  nuns)  a 
bodily  injury  (embracing  spitting,  kicking,  etc.),  in- 
curs Iv  the  fact  itself  excommunication.  It  was  first 
enacted  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1131  (in  the  canon 
which  be^ns  Siqyit  suadente  diaboh  clericum  perctts- 
seritt  *^  if  any  one,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  shall 
strike  a  clergyman"),  and  was  made  a  general  Church 
law  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.  It  provided  that  absolu- 
tion from  the  excommunication  thus  incurred  should 
only  be  given  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  if  the  culprit 
shall  personally  go  to  Rome.  The  law  still  exists,  but 
if  the  injury  be  a  small  one,  the  bishop  may  dispense 
from  the  Roman  journey  (see  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirek- 
et^Ler.  viii,  782,  s.  v.  Privilegium  Canonis). 

b.  Special  DUdpline^  Dutie*^  DUabU'tiet, — *^  In  the 
early  Church  the  clergy  were  placed  under  strict 
discipline.  The  crimes  leading  to  punishment  •were 
simony,  heresy,  apostas}',  neglect  of  duty,  in^moral- 
ity,  and  violation  of  clerical  etiquette.  Punishments 
were  various :  (1.)  Corporeal  catHgation^  which  Au- 
gustine speaks  of  as  not  unfrequent,  the  delinquent 
being  first  deprived  of  his  clerical  rank,  and  then 
s<»urgcd  as  a  layman.  Decamca^  or  prisons,  were 
attached  to  many  churches.  (2.)  Degradation — ^that 
is,  the  offender  was  put  down  to  a  lower  rank  or 
grade  of  oflfice,  and  that  to  all  appearance  perma- 
nently. (3.)  Sutpenwm — either  a  beneficio^  from  his 
income,  or  ab  officio,  from  his  office.  (4.).i>eprtfa- 
^MNs— either  forbidden  from  the  Lord's  Supper  alto- 
gether, and  treated  as  a  stranger  (commutdo  pereffrina), 
or  allowed  to  communicate  only  with  the  laity  (com- 
nswA'o  iaiea},  (5.)  Excommunicatinn — the  final  cutting 
o fir  of  the  offender  from  clerical  office,  and  the  denial 
of  all  hope  of  restoration  to  it,  even  though  he  should 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  We  sub- 
join a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
eunons  concerning  the  clerg3%  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  revealing  some  of  its  tendencies  and 
usages :  Thus,  in  the  Apostolical  Canons,  *  5.  Let  not 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  turn  away  his  wife,  un- 
der pretence  of  religion ;  if  he  do,  let  him  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  communion  (a^opf^icr^w),  and  deposed 
(jcaBaioiioBiii)  if  he  persist.  6.  Let  not  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon  undertake  any  secular  employ,  upon 
pain  of  deposition.  17.  He  who,  after  his  being  bap- 
tixed,  has  been  involved  in  two  marriages,  or  has  kept 
a  concubine,  cannot  be  a  bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a 
deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to  the  sacerdotal  catalogue. 
18.  He  that  marries  a  widow,  or  one  that  is  divorced, 
or  a  harlot,  or  a  servant,  or  an  actress,  cannot  be  a 
bisbop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to 
the  sacerdotal  catidogue.  19.  Ho  that  marries  two 
inters,  or  his  niece,  cannot  be  a  clergyman.  20.  Let 
the  clergyman  who  gives  security  for  any  one  be  de- 
posed. 51.  If  any  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
of  the  sacerdotal  catalogue,  do  abstain  from  marriage, 
and  flesh,  and  wine,  not  for  mortification,  but  out  of 
abborrence,  as  having  forgotten  that  al\  things  are 
very  good,  and  that  God  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  blaspbemonsly  reproaching  the  workmanship  of 


God,  let  him  amend,  or  else  be  deposed,  and  cast  out 
of  the  Church;  and  so  also  shall  a  layman.*  In 
the  Canons  of  Laodicea,  *  54.  That  they  of  the  priest- 
hood and  clergy  ought  not  to  gaze  on  fine  shows 
at  weddings  or  other  feasts ;  but  before  the  masquer- 
ades enter,  to  rise  up  and  retreat.  55.  That  they  of 
the  priesthood  and  clerg}*,  at  even  laity,  ought  not  to 
club  together  for  great  eating  and  drinking  bouts.' 
The  duties  of  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
strictly  defined,  and  firm  laws  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  station 
without  permission,  but  were  to  reside  in  their  cure, 
deserters  being  condemned  by  a  law  of  Justinian  to 
forfeit  their  estates ;  but  they  could  resign  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  a  retiring  or  canonical  pension  was 
sometimes  granted.  They  could  not  remove  from  one 
diocese  to  another  without  letters  dimissory,  nor  could 
they  possess  pluralities,  or  hold  office  in  two  dioceses. 
It  was  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  secular  emplo}'- 
ments,  or  attend  fairs  and  markets,  nor  could  the}'  be- 
come pleaders  in  courts  of  law.  They  were  expected 
to  lead  a  studicus  life,  their  principal  book  Leing  the 
Scriptures,  while  heathen  and  heretical  treatises  were 
onl}*  allowed  them  as  occasion  served.  Bishops  could 
not  be  'tutors  and  governors,'  but  the  inferior  clergy 
might,  under  certain  limitations.  After  the  example 
of  Paul,  some  of  the  lower  clergy  might  support  them- 
selves, or  fill  up  their  leisure  by  some  secular  occupa- 
tion. Severe  laws  were  pasi^ed  against  what  are  call- 
ed wandering  clergy — vacantivi,  who  appear  to  have 
been  often  fugitives  from  diEicipline,  without  character 
or  certificate.  If  a  clergyman  died  without  heirs,  bis 
estates  fell  to  the  Church,  so  the  Council  of  Agde  in 
500  ruled.  By  a  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
III,  the  goods  of  any  of  the  clergy  dying  intestate 
went  in  the  same  way"  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

6.  Election  of  the  CUr^. — **Scme  assume  that  in 
the  early  Church  the  people  had  no  other  power  than 
to  give  their  testimonials  to  the  persons  elected,  or  to 
make  exceptions,  if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable 
objections  to  urge;  others  say  that  the  people  were 
absolute  and  proper  electors,  and  this  from  apostolical 
right,  and  that  they  enjoyed  this  for  a  succession  of 
ages.  That  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  elections  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances.  No  bishop  could 
be  intruded  upon  a  Church  against  the  consent  of  the 
members :  in  case  the  majority  of  a  Church  consisted 
of  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  practice  differed.  In 
many  instances  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  bishops 
themselves.  In  addition,  we  have  the  words  used  by 
the  people  in  the  decision,  such  as  d^tog  or  dvd^ioi'^ 
diffnus  or  indigmu;  and  instances  in  which  persons 
were  brought  by  force  to  the  bishop  to  be  ordained,  or 
were  elected  to  the  office  by  acclamation.  It  was  de- 
cided b}'  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  without  the  advice  of 
his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  secure  the  consent, 
co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the  people.  The  popu- 
lar elections,  however,  became  scenes  of  great  disor- 
der and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passa^re  from  Chr^'sos- 
tom  (De  SacerdJ)  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and  ap- 
plies more  or  less  to  such  elections,  not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  other  large  cities.  He  says:  *Go  and  witness 
the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in  which,  more 
especially,  according  to  established  rule,  the  elections 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  You  will  find, 
there  complaints  raised  against  the  minister  as  numer- 
ous and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the  multitude 
of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  church-government. 
For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  vested 
split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  good 
understanding,  either  emong  themselves,  or  with  the 
appointed  president,  or  with  the  presbytery.  One  sup- 
ports  one  man,  and  one  another.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point  which 
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they  ought  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellectual  and  to  the  clergy  that  sentence  of  death  cannot  be  puged 
moral  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  elected.  There  upon  them  for  any  number  of  clergyable  offences  corn- 
are  other  points  by  which  their  choice  is  determined,  mitted  by  them  (Blackstone,  Omtm,  iv,  374)." — Eadie, 
One,  for  instance,  says,  **  It  is  necessary  to  elect  a  per-   Eccles,  Did,  0.  v. 

son  who  is  of  a  good  family."  Another  would  choose  |  cierfci  Rboulabes  et  Secculrbs.  See  Camokb 
a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not  require  to  be    ^^^  Regulars. 

supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.    A  third        ^1     .  or*  r 

•^*^-  u   u  A_  I     Clericua.    See  Clerc,  Le. 

rotes  for  a  person  who  has  come  oyer  fh)m  some  oppo- I      ^*«*  ***«••     -^   '^*'       » 

site  party.  A  fourth  uses  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  ,  Clerk  (Acts  xix,  86).  See  Town-clbbk. 
relative  or  friend.  While  another  lends  his  influence  CLERK,  originally  and  properly  the  name  for  one 
to  one  who  htis  won  upon  him  by  fair  speeches  and  of  the  clergy  (q.  v.),  and  still  the  common  appellation 
plausible  pretensions.'  In  order  to  set  aside  these  by  which  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  distin- 
abuses,  some  bishops  claimed  an  exclusive  right  of  guish  themselves  in  signing  any  legal  instrument.  It 
appointing  to  spiritual  offices.  In  this  way  they  gave  came  after »vard8,  by  an  obvious  transition,  to  signify  a 
offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin  and  African  'Meamedman."  Its  most  usual  application  in  England 
churches  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  greater  sim-  is  to  that  officer,  now  a  layman,  but  once,  in  all  probabil- 
plicity  in  elections  by  introducing  visiters.  This  did  ity,  an  ordained  functionary,  who  leads  the  responses  of 
not,  however,  long  continue.  Another  plan  was  to  the  congregation.  Properly  speaking,  in  the  Church 
vest  the  election  in  members  of  the  lay  aristocracy,  of  England,  the  clerk  is  not  an  original  functionary  of 
But  the  determining  who  these  should  be  was  left  to  the  congregation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
caprice  or  accident;  and  the  result  was  that  the  right  her  mlirics.  speaks  mostly,  if  not  always,  of  **  clerks" 
of  election  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  (ordained  persons) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  du- 
and  vested  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers  ties  are  by  custom  yielded  to  the  clerk  which  property 
and  partly  with  the  dergj',  who  exercised  their  right  belong  to'the  clergyman,  such  as  the  giving  out  of  the 
either  by  the  bishops,  their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or  Psalms  to  be  sung,  and  the  publication  of  notices.  (See 
by  collegiate  meetmgs,  and  this  very  often  without  Rubric  after  Nicene  Creed.)  The  appointment  of  par- 
pacing  any  regard  to  the  Church  or  diocese  imme-  \gh  clerks  properly  belongs  to  the  incumbent.  They 
diately  concerned.  Sometimes  the  extraordinary  mode  '  should  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  take  an  oath 
of  a  bishop's  designating  his  successor  was  adopted ;  |  to  olwy  the  minister,  with  whom  properly  resU  the 
or  some  one  unconnected  with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a  ;  power  of  removing  the  clerk  ftt>m  his  office,  though  if 
doubtful  case  had  been  referred  for  decision,  was  al-  >  he  be  displaced  without  sufficient  cause  a  '^manda- 
lowed  to  nominate.  But  in  these  cases  the  consent  of  1  mus"  may  restore  him.  By  the  Church  Temporal!- 
the  people  was  presupposed.  Patronage  has  prevailed  |  ties'  Act  for  Ireland,  the  parish  clerk  is  removable  for 
since  the  flfth  century ;  but  the  complete  development '  any  misconduct,  by  the  minister  with  the  consent  of 


of  this  system  was  a  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries"  (see  Patronage). — Coleman,  ChrisiianAn- 
Uquiiies,  ch.  iii ;  Farrar,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Elec- 
tion ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii ;  Henry, 
Ch.  AfUiq,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
i,  680 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Enctfkhp.  s.  v.  Geistliche.  See 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  OF,  an  ancient  privilege 
whereby  the  persons  of  clerg}'men  were  exempted 
from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judges  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  consecrated  places  were  exempted 
from  criminal  arrests.  See  Sanctuary.  "This  priv- 
ilege was  originally  conflned  to  those  who  had  the 
habitum  et  tonsuram  clericalem,  but  in  time  ever}*  one 
was  accounted  a  clerk  who  could  read ;  so  that  after 
the  dissemination  of  learning  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines 
were  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  therefore  the  stat. 


the  bishop. 

Clerks,  Apostolical.    See  Jesuits. 

Clerks,  Minor.     See  Franciscans. 

Clbrks  op  St.  Majolus,  a  religions  order  of  the  riz« 
teenth  century  in  Italy,  founded  by  Jerome  iEmiliaiins^ 
and  approved  by  Paul  III  in  1540  and  by  I'asl  IV  in 
1542.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  and  the  ignorant.    See  SoMASCHLftira. 

Clerks  of  St.  Paul.     See  Barnabitbb. 

Clerks,  Regular.     See  Canons  and  Reoulabs. 

Clerks,  Theatine.     See  Theatines. 

Clermont,  a  city  of  Auvergne,  France,  where  a 
council  was  held  in  1095  and  10%,  confirming  tho 
councils  of  Pope  Urban.  A  crusade  was  also  recom- 
mended, and  King  Philip  excommunicated.  Tho  coun- 
cil was  attended  by  4  archbishops,  225  bishops,  and  an 


4  Henry  VII,  ch.  xiii,  distinguishes  between  lav  schol-  j  immense  number  of  lower  clergy  and  laity, 
ars  and  clerks  in  holy  orders,  and  directs  that  tho  for-  |      CLERMONT   MANUSCRIPT   (Codex    Claro- 
mer  should  not  claim  this  privilege  more  than  once,  1  montanus,  known  as  Cod.  D  of  tho  Pauline  Epistles 
and,  in  order  to  their  being  afterwards  known,  they  '  No.  107  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris),  an  imcii.1 
should  be  marked  with  a  letter,  according  to  their  !  MS.,  with  tho  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages,  cod- 
offence,  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.     After  this !  toining  Paul's  fourteen  epistles,  with  a  few  htatna, 
burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clergy,  were  1  most  of  which  have  been  supplied  at  various  dates, 
discharged  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the'  king's  |  The  Epistle  to  tho  Colossians  stands  before  that  to  the 
court,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  for  canon-  |  Philippians,  and  Hebrews  after  tho  Pastoral  Epistles, 
ical  purgation.     This  purgation,  having  given  rise  to  '<  The  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenty-one 
various  abuses  and  prostitution  of  oaths,  was  abolished    lines  on  almost  every  page.     The  citations  from  the 
at  the  Reformation ;  and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18    0.  T.  are  written  in  rod,  except  in  Hebrews.    It  seema 
Elizaljeth,  ch.  vii,  it  was  enacted  that  every  person  '  to  belong  to  tho  sixth  century.     It  probably  came 
having  benefit  of  clergy  should  not  be  delivered  over    from  a  Latin  scribe,  with  a  Greek  copy.     Tho  original 
to  the  ordinar}',  but  after  burning  in  the  hand  should    writer  made  several  alterations,  then  tho  wholo  of  tho 
be  delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  judge  thought  it  |  Greek  text  was  corrected  (apparently  in  tho  seventh 
expedient  to  defciin  him  there  for  a  limited  period.    It ,  century)  by  the  first  reviser.     Two  others  (in  different 
will  be  collected  from  the  above  statement  that  the  par-   handwriting)  made  a  few  changes,  one  of  them  only 
tics  entitled  to  this  privilege  are  clerks  in  holy  orders,  '  in  the  Greek  text.     But  the  fourth  corrector  went 
without  branding,  or  any  of  the  punishments  subse- |  over  the  whole  text,  adding  the  breathings  and  accents, 
qiiently  introduced  in  its  place ;  lords  of  Parliament,  ,  and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.     Besides  the#e 
peers,  and  peeresses  for  the  first  offence ;  commoners    there  are  occasional  alterations  and  rettmydiams  by 
not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  for  clergyable    later  hands^ 

felonies,  upon  l>eing  burnt  in  the  hand,  whipped,  fined,  ,      Beza  saj's  that  he  procured  this  MS.  from  Clonnoot, 
imprisoned,  or  transported.     It  is  a  privilege  peculiar   in  the  diocese  of  Beauvats  (whence  its  nams),  a  state 
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ment  which  Weistein  unnecessarily  impoji^s.  After 
V»exa,*B  deftth,  it  passed  into  the  library  of  the  brothers 
Jacques  and  Pierre  du  Pay,  the  former  of  whom  being 
librarian  to  the  king  of  France,  and  d^'ing  in  1656,  it 
was  purchased  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
35  leares  were  cut  out  of  this  MS.  by  John  Aymon,  nn 
apostate  priest,  who  sold  one  of  them  to  Stosch  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  biblio- 
graphical Earl  of  Oxford.  Both  these  purchasers,  on 
learning  the  theft,  restored  the  leaves  to  their  proper 
place. 

Beza  made  some  use  of  this  document ;  Walton's 


Polyglott  inserted  2245  readings  sent  by  the  Du  Puys 
to  Usher  (MUl,  N,  T,  proleg.  §  12*4);'  Wetstein  col- 
lated  it  twice  (1716-16);  Iregellea  examined  it  in 
1849;  and  Tischendorf  published  the  text  entire  in 
1862.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  sacred  criti- 
cism.  —  Scrivener,  IiUrod.  to  N.  T,  p.  ISO  sq.  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

CletUB,  the  name  of  one  raid  to  have  been  a  bishop 
of  liome  in  the  first  century,  but  whether  the  same 
with  Anacletus  or  not,  and' what  his  position  in  the 
order  of  succession,  are  points  whollv  unsettled.— 
Migne,  s.  v.  Anaclet. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Ux, 
ii,  625 ;  Herzog,  Rtal-  Encyk.  ii,  167 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  H{$t. 
per.  i,  div.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  34,  n.  10.     See  Anacletus. 

Clift.    See  Clbft. 

ClimaoiiB,  John.    See  John  Climacus. 

Climate.     See  Palestine  ;  Weather. 

Clinic  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a  siclc-bed  was  so 
called,  from  rAiv};,  a  bed,  and  was  allowed  in  the  case 
of  one  already  a  candidate  for  baptism  whose  life 
was  endangered;  but  if  he  recovered,  he  was  not 
held  eligible  to  orders.  The  first  instance  of  clinic 
baptism  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Roman  bish- 
op Cornelius  (about  250)  to  Bishop  Fabius  at  Anti- 
och,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "when  Novatian,  who 
had  only  received  the  baptumus  clinicorum^  and  with- 
out a  subsequent  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop, 
had  been  ordained  priest  by  a  predecessor  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  whole  clei^  and  the  people  had  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 
ordain  any  one  a  clergyman  who,  like  him  (Nova- 
tian),  had  received  baptism  only  upon  the  sick-bed; 
that,  however,  the  bishop  had  asked  to  allow  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case*'  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  i,  643).  The  same 
principle  was  expressed  in  314  by  the  Synod  of  Neo- 
Casarea,  and  reasserted  by  a  Paris  synod  in  829.  Bish- 
op Cornelius,  in  the  letter  aliove  referred  to,  even  hes- 
itated to  consider  a  clinic  baptism  as  valid  and  eflS- 
cient ;  *'(/","  he  says,  "of  such  a  one  (cUnicus),  it  can 
be  said  at  all  that  he  has  received  )>aptism."  Similar 
doubts  were  expressed  by  others;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cyprian  strongly  insisted  that  a  clinic  baptism 
was  just  as  valid  and  efficient  as  any  other  {Epist.  76), 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch,'Lez.  ii,  63*6 ;  Herzog,  SvppL 
ii,  696;  Bergier,  s.  v.  Cliniques;  Bingham,  Orig.Ecd. 
b.  xi,  ch.  ii,  §  6 ;  Mosheim,  Commentaries^  cent,  iii,  §  16. 

Clitus  (KX«croc),  a  rash  young  man,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  Josephns,  when  commander  in  Galilee,  to 
cut  off  one  of  his  own  hands,  as  a  punishment  for  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  Tiberias  (Joseph.  Life,  §  34;  ITar, 
ii,  21, 10). 

Cloak  (p^^^i  metl\  Isa.  lix,  17,  elsewhere  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "robe,"  or  "  mantle")  was  an  up- 
per garment  or  robe  (of  cotton  ?),  which  extended  be- 
low the  knees,  open  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head,  and  having  arm-holes.  It  was  worn  by  the 
hi:;h-priest  under  the  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  31);  also 
by  kings  and  persons  of  distinction  (1  Sam.  xv,  27 ; 
Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12),  and  by  women  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18).  See 
Apparel. 

So,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  ifiariovy  ren- 
dered "cloak"  in  Matt,  v,  40,  is  in  its  plural  form 
taken  for  garments  in  general  in  other  places  (Matt, 
xvii,  2 ;  xxvi,  65 ;  Acts  vii,  68 ;  ix,  39).  The  cloak, 
or  pallium  (Acts  ix,  39),  was  the  outer  garment  (dif- 
ferent from  the  "coat"  or  iunie,  X^^^v\  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  piece  of  woollen  cloth  nearly 
square,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body,  or  fasten- 
ed about  the  shoulders,  and  served  also  to  wrap  the 
wearer  in  at  night.  It  might  not  be  taken  by  a  cred- 
itor (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27),  though  the  tunic  could  (Matt. 
V,  40),  which  fact  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  injunction 
of  our  Lord.     See  Clothing. 

The  ^iKovfiQ,  rendered  "  cloak"  in  2  Tim.  iv,  13,  was 
the  Boman /MTnu/a,  a  thick  upper  garment,  used  chief- 
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}y  in  travelling,  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  cloak 
without  sleeves,  with  only  an  opening  for  the  head. 
Others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  travelling-bag  or 
portmanteau  for  books,  etc.  Discussions  de  pMo  Pcutli 
have  been  written  bj  Brenner  (Giess.  1734),  Heinse 
(Viteb.  1697),  Lakemacher  (Helrast.  1722),  Rusmeier 
(Gryph.  1731),  Vechner  (s.  1.  1678).     See  Dress,  etc. 

Clod,  llJ^ISi,  gush^  or  i:3'*Si,  ffith,  Job  vii,  5,  a  lump  of 
earth ;  MlJia^,  m'ffraphah'^  Joel  i,  17,  a  tpadefal  of 
earth ;  33^,  re'geby  Job  xxi,  83 ;  xxxviii,  38,  a  mats 
of  earth ;  Tib,  8adad\  to  "  break  dods,"  Isa.  xxvill, 
24 ;  Hos.  X,  11 ;  to  *'  harrow,"  Job  xxxix,  10,  prop,  to 
level  the  ploughed  field.     See  Aobicultube. 

Cloister  (Lat.  claustrum,  an  endoture).  This  term 
is  often  applied  to  a  monastery  (q.  v.).  It  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  porch  of  the  atrium  or  paradise  (q. 
V.)  of  a  church  [see  plan  of  ancient  church  under 
Chhrch  Edifices],  in  which  interments  were  made 
before  it  became  usual  to  bury  in  the  church  itself. 
The  term  cloister  is  now  more  usually  used  in  English 
to  indicate  the  arcade  surrounding  the  court  enclosed 
by*  the  buildings  of  a  monastic  establishment.  This 
enclosed  space  was  generally  a  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  shrubbery,  but  it  often  served  also 
as  a  burial-place  for  leidin?  memtiers  of  the  brother- 
hood. The  arcade  (or  cloister),  in  the  first,  or  first 
and  second  stories  of  the  buildings  fS&cing  the  court, 
served,  especially  during  bad  weather,  for  processions, 
and  as  a  promenade  for  the  monies  while  saying  pray- 
ers,  meditating,  or  studying,  and  for  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  conversation.  In  the  Benedictine  monaster- 
ies there  was  read  in  the  cloisters  each  day  a  portion 
of  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and  tber  entire  body  of 
the  regulations  before  the  assembled  brotherhood  four 
times  a  year.  Stone  seats  were  usually  placed  before 
the  windows,  and  cell**  or  stalls  for  study  set  into  the 
wall  of  the  building,  oflrfh>m  the  cloister.  Relics  and 
other  objects  of  worship  were  sometimes  placed  in  the 
cloister  or  the  court.  The  cloisters  had  often  great 
architectural  beauty,  and  some  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  architecture. 
Large  monasteries  often  had  several  cloisters.  The 
term  daustrwn  was  in  them  applied  also  to  the  covered 
passage-way  leading  from  one  part  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment to  another. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen.- 
Lex.  vi,  228. 

CLOISTER-GARTH,  the  court  or  open  space  en- 
closed by  a  cloister  (q.  v.). 

Cloke.    See  Cloak. 

Clonltes.  See  Methodists,  Pbimitivb  TVes- 
LETAir,  OF  Ireland. 

.  Close  Communion.    See  Communion. 

Closet  C^BH,  chuppoh\  a  covering,  Joel  ii,  16),  a 
bridal  couch,  with  curtains,  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors "  chamber"  in  Psa.  xix,  6.  See  Bed.  The  Jews 
still  employ  the  same  word  to  designate  the  canopy 
under  which,  among  them,  the  nuptial  ceremony  fs 
performed.     See  Marriage. 

The  word  in  the  N.  T.  rendered  "closet'*  is  rafxuov, 
signifying  properly  a  store-house  (as  in  Luke  xii,  24)  ; 
hence  any  place  of  privacy  and  retirement  (Matt,  vi, 
6 ;  Luke  xii,  3).    See  Prater. 

Clothing  (garment,  iz3!inb,  lebush\  tp^uixa).     Im- 
mediately after  the  Fall,  our  fir^t  parents  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree ;  afterwards  with  ^ 
the  skins  of  animals.     Subsequently  some  method,  we  | 
may  suppose,  was  discovered  for  matting  together  the  ! 
hair  of  animals  and  making  a  sort  of  felt-cloth.    Later 
still  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced,  and  a  web  was 
formed  combining  the  hair  of  animals  with  threads 
drawn  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.    The  art  of  manu- 
facturing cloths  by  spinning  and  weaving  is  of  very 
great  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv,  23;  xli,  42;  Job  vii,  6). 


The  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  such  manufactttm 
The  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them,  learned  th« 
art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers  (1  Chron.  iv,  21). 
See  Weaving.    While  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wil- 
derness, they  prepared  the  materials  for  covering  the 
tabernacle,  and  wrought  some  of  them  with  embroid- 
ery. Cotton  (?)  cloth  was  esteemed  most  valuable,  next 
to  that  woolen  and  linen.    That  which  was  manufac* 
tured  from  the  hair  of  animals  was  considered  of  least 
value.    Silk  is  not  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period, 
unless  it  be  so  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13.    This,  however,  is 
clear,  that  Alexander  found  silks  in  Persia,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Median  dress  adopted  l>y 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus  was  silk.    It  was  not  intro- 
duced among  the  nations  of  Europe  until  a  late  period. 
(See  these  various  materials  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der.)   Garments  woven  or  dyed  of  various  colors  were 
much  esteemed  in  the  East.    They  were  generally 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionally  tastefully  em- 
broidered (Gen.  xxvii,  3;  Exod.  xxviii,  4-8;  xxxisc, 
3  ;   Judg.  V,   30 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21-2-J).    The  Asiatic 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  the  same  from  age  to  ajc, 
and  hence  much  light  is  thrown  by  modem  observa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  clothing  of  the  Hebrews.    Seo 
Costume,     The  principal  articles  of  dress,  with  men, 
were  the  "cloak,"  "robe,"  or  ^^manfle,^*  constituting 
the  ordinary  outer  garment;  the  "shirt/'  or  tumc^ 
forming  the  inner  dress;  the  ^^ turban'*  for  the  head; 
the  "girdle"  for  confining  the  garments  at  the  wat<t; 
and  the  "  sandals'*  for  the  feet.    To  these  were  added, 
in  the  case  of  females,  the  "  vaT*  for  concealing  the 
face,  and,  as  a  mUter  of  ornament,  the  showy  ^^bead- 
dress,"  the  " necklaces,"  " bracelets,"  and  "anklets," 
the  jewelled  rings  for  the  ears  and  nose,  with  other  oc- 
casional articles  of  effeminacy,  as  in  Isa.  iii.    (See  each 
of  these  words  in  its  place.)    See  Attire. 

Change  op  Cix>tbino.    See  Garment. 

Rending-  of  Clothes.  To  rend  or  tear  the  gar* 
ments  was  from  the  earliest  period  an  action  express- 
ive of  the  highest  grief  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29).  Jacob  and 
David  did  it  on  various  occasions ;  and  so  did  Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  and  Ezra  (2  Sam.  xiii,  81 ;  Josh,  vii,  6 ;  2 
Kings  xix,  1 ;  Ezra  ix,  8).  The  high-priest  was  for. 
bidden  to  rend  his  clothes  (I>ev.  x,  6 ;  xxi,  10),  prob- 
ably meaning  his  sacred  garments :  perhaps  those 
referred  to  in  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  were  such  as  were  ordi- 
narily worn,  or  merely  judicial,  and  not  pontificlal 
^rments.  Sometimes  it  denoted  anger,  or  Indigna- 
tion mingled  with  sorrow  (Isa.  xxxvi,  22;  xxxvii,  1; 
Acts  xiv,  14).    See  Rending. 

Cloud  (properly  139,  ancm  ,  as  oorertng  the  sky, 
ve^cXi}).  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture,  as  well 
as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must  be  under* 
stood  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  where 
the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace  of  a  cloud  from  the 
l)eginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  during 
which  period  clouds  so  rarely  appear,  and  rains  so  sel- 
dom fall,  as  to  be  considered  phenomena — as  was  the 
case  with  the  harvest-rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1 
Sam.  xii,  17, 18),  and  with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger 
than  a  man*s  hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  remarka* 
ble  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rain 
(1  Kings  xviii,  44).  As  in  such  climates  clouds  r^ 
freshingly  veil  the  oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  clonds 
often  syml)olizo  the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the 
splendor,  insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi,  10;  xxxiii, 
9 ;  *Num.  xi,  25 ;  xxi,  5 ;  Job  xxii,  14 ;  Psa.  xviii,  11, 
12 ;  Isa.  xix,  1).  The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment 
of  rain  promised  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
prominence  in  Oriental  imageri',  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  that  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well 
defined,  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in 
the  bare  landscape  (Stanley,  Syria  and  Paiettme^  p. 
140).     Similarly,  when  a  cloud  appears,  rahn  is  ordi- 
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naiily  apptrebended,  and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain" 
becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  per- 
formance (ProY.  xvi,  13 ;  Isa.  xviii,  4 ;  zxy,  5 ;  Jude 
12 ;  comp.  Prov.  xxv,  14).  The  cloud  is,  of  coarse,  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx,  15;  Hos.  vi,  4),  and 
of  whatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human  suppli- 
cation (Lam.  ii,  1 ;  ill,  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape,  and  unre- 
strained in  position,  it  is  the  one  among  material  things 
which  moet  easily  suggests  spiritual  being.  Hence  it 
is,  80  to  speak,  the  recognised  machinery  by  which  su- 
pernatural appearances  are  introduced  (lea.  xix,  1; 
£zek.  i,  4 ;  Kev.  i,  7,  et  passim),  or  the  veil  between 
things  visible  and  invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a 
mysterious  or  supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical 
seat  of  the  Divine  presence  itself—the  phenomenon  of 
deity  vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people  (Psa.  Ixviii,  84;  Ixxxix,  G; 
civ,  3 ;  Nah.  i,  3).  Sometimes  thick  darkness,  some- 
times intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently,  and  es- 
pecially by  night,  an  actual  fire  is  attributed  to  this 
glory-cloud  (Dent,  iv,  11 ;  Exod.  xl,  86 ;  xxxiii,  22, 
23;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12, 18).  Such  a  bright  cloud,  at  any 
rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested  on  the  Mercy-scat 
CExod.  xxix,  42, 43 ;  1  Kings  viii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  v,  14 ; 
Ezek.  xliii,  4),  and  was  named  Shekinah  (q.  v.)  by 
late  writers  (see  Tholemann,  De  nube  supra  area.  Lips. 
1771-1752;  Stiebrita,  De  area  foBderit,  Hal.  1753). 
Thus  Jehovah  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud 
(Exod.  xix,  9;  xxxiv,  5);  and  when  Moses  had  built 
and  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  the  cloud  filled  the 
court  around  it,  so  that  Moses  could  not  enter  (Exod. 
xl,  d4,  35).  The  same  happened  at  the  dedication  of 
tbe  Temple  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  v,  18 ;  1  Kings  viii, 
10).  So  Christ,  at  his  second  advent,  is  described  as 
descending  upon  clouds  (Matt,  xvii,  5;  xxiv,  SO,  etc. ; 
Acts  i,  9;  Rev.  i,  7;  xiv,  14,  16'.  To  come  in  the 
clouds,  or  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  was  among  tbe 
Jews  a  known  symbol  of  Divine  power  and  mi^esty ; 
and  Grotius  observes  that  a  similar  notion  obtained 
among  tbe  heathen,  who  represented  their  deities  cov- 
ered with  a  cloud.  (See  the  treatises  on  the  symbol- 
ical nimbus  or  halo  by  Nicolai  [Jen.  1G99],  Reiske 
[/)«*; rt.  ii.  No.  4].)  Hence  "clouds  and  darkness" 
appear  to  be  put  as  representing  the  mysterious  nature 
Off  tbe  Divine  operations  in  the  government  of  the 
world  (Psa.  xcvii,  2).  Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of 
armies  and  multitudes  of  people  (Jer.  iv,  13 ;  Isa.  Ix, 
8 ;  Heb.  xii,  1) ;  a  figure  referring  to  the  effects  of  a 
large  and  compact  Unly  of  men,  moving  upon  the 
surface  of  an  extensive  plain,  like  a  clpud  in  the 
clear  sky.  A  day  of  clouds  is  taken  fur  a  season 
of  calamity  (Eaek.  XXX,  3;  xxxiv,  12).  Peter  com- 
pares false*  teachers  to  clouds  carried  about  with  a 
tempest  (2  Pet.  ii,  17).  Solomon  compares  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  which  arise  successively  one  after 
another,  to  "clouds  retuniing  after  rain"  (Eccles.  xii, 
2).  The  favor  of  a  king  is  compared  to  "a  cloud  of 
tbe  latter  rain,**  refreshing  and  fertilizing  the  earth 
(Pror.  xvi,  15>  The  sudden  disappearance  of  threat- 
ening donds  from  the  sky  is  employed  by  Isaiah  as 
a  figure  for  the  blotting  out  of  transgressions  (xliv, 
22). 

Pillar  of  Cloud  OJ?r?  *1'"3?,  column  of  the  cloudy 
Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  otherwise  called  PiUar  of  Fire 
(CXn  l5IBr,  Exod.  xiii,  22),  was  the  active  form  of 
the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betokening  God's  presence 
to  lead  his  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences, 
as  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the 
same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which 
became  a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  **  come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num.  xii,  5 ; 
so  Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10).  See  Pillar.  It  preceded 
the  ho$it,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark,  which  led  the 
way  (Exod.  xiii,  21 ;  xl,  36,  etc. ;  Num.  ix,  15-23;  x. 


84).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle  becams 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  See  Bea- 
con. Modern  Germans  explain  it  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  holy  fire  carried  before  the  host 
from  off  the  altar ;  but  it  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  mirac- 
ulous, and  gratefully  remembered  in  after  ages  by 
pious  Israelites  (Psa.  cv,  39 ;  Ixxviii,  14 ;  Wisd.  x,  17) 
as  a  token  of  God's  special  care  of  their  fathers.  Isai- 
ah has  a  remarkable  allusion  to  it  (iv,  5),  as  also  Paul 
(1  Cor.  X,  4, 2 ;  see  Pfau,  De  nube  JsraeUtat  baptizanie, 
Viteb.  8.  a.).  A  remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v,  2, 
§  7),  descriptive  of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march, 
mentions  a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quar- 
ters as  the  signal  for  marching  (**a  fire  was  observed 
by  night,  a  smoke  in  the  day-time").  This  was  prob- 
ably an  adoption  of  an  Eastern  custom.  See  also  an 
account  of  an  appearance  of  fire  by  night  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Timoleon  to  Italy  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  66). 
Similarly  the  Persians  used,  as  a  conspicuous  sig- 
nal, an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  crystal  (Curtius, 
iii,  8,  §  9).  Caravans  are  still  known  to  use  such 
beacons  of  fire  and  smoke,  the  cloudlessness  and 
often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the  smoke  great 
density  of  volume  and  boldness  of  outline.  See  Ex- 
ode. 

Clough,  Benjamin,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Bradford,  England,  1791,  and 
united  with  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  1808.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1818 
was  sent  with  Dr.  Coke,  as  one  of  his  helpers,  in  his 
mission  to  India.  In  Ceylon  he  was  soon  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  students  and  teachers.  He 
compiled  two  dictipnarief — English  and  Singhalese, 
and  Singhalese  and  English — which  were  published 
at  the  ex>pense  of  the  colonial  government,  and  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  his  successors  in  the  mis- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Singha- 
lese language ;  and  he  assisted  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  As  a  preacher 
to  the  natives  he  was  most  zealous  and  successful. 
**  Daring  the  first  year  of  his  labors,  ho  won  the  con- 
fidence and  convinced  the  judgment  of  many  distin- 
guished men  among  the  heathen,  and  assisted  to  form 
that  system  of  evanp^ellzation  which  has  blessed  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  island  of  Ceylon."  In 
18S8,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  London,  April  81, 1858. — Wesleyan 
Minuttty  1858,  p.  18. 

Clout  is  given  in  Josh,  ix,  6  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  verb  KPId  (tala\  elsewhere  rendered  "spot* 
ted*'),  which  properly  means  to  p(Uch,  and  denotes  that 
the  sandals  of  the  Gibeonites  were  mended,  as  if  old 
and  worn  by  a  long  journey.  The  "cast  clouts" 
(nsno,  sechabah'f  literally  a  tearing  in  pieces)  put 
under  Jeremiah's  arms  to  prevent  the  cords  by  which 
he  was  drawn  out  of  the  dungeon  from  cutting  into- 
the  flesh  (Jer.  xxxviii,  11, 12)  were  old  torn  clothes  or 
ragt. 

Clovis  (old  Ger.  Chlodfrig^  i.  e.  "fiimous  warrior;** 
modem  Ger.  Ludwig^  Fr.  Louis)^  the  first  Christiaa 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  born  A.D.  465,  and  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Childeric,  became  king  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franks,  whose  capital  was  Toumay.  After  hav- 
ing overthrown  the  Gallo-Romans  under  Syagrius, 
near  Soissons,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire,  and  established 
himself  in  Soissons.  In  493  he  married  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  a  Burgundian  prince.  His  wife  was  a 
Christian,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  who,  like  most  of  the  Franks,  was  still  a  hea* 
then.  In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiao 
[Zulpich],  near  Cologne,  Clovis  was  hard  pressed,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda,  offer- 
ing to  become  a  Christian  on  condition  of  obtaining 
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the  victory.  The  Alemanni  were  routed,  and  on 
Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  Clovis  and  several 
thousands  of  his  army  were  christened  by  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Rheims.  The  reception  of  Clovis  into  the 
Church  by  a  bishop  in  connection  with  Rome  tended 
greatly  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  orthodoxy  over 
Arianism,  to  which,  at  that  time,  most  of  the  Western 
Christian  princes  belonged.  Pope  Anastasius,  who 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  gain,  saluted 
Clovis  as  the  "  most  Christian  king."  In  507,  love 
of  conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  Clovis  marched  to  the  south-west  of  Gaul  against 
the  heretic  Visigoth,  Alaric  II,  whom  he  defeated  and 
slew  at  Yougl^,  near  Poitiers,  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse ;  but 
he  was  checked  at  Aries,  in  507,  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Clovis  now  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  511.  Clovis,  in  several  in- 
stances, used  the  Arianism  of  other  Christian  princes 
as  a  pretext  for  war  and  conquest,  and  he  stained  his 
name  by  cruelly  murdering  a  number  of  his  relations 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous  rivals ;  but  the 
writers  of  the  Romish  Church  assert  that  he  was 
chaste,  and  just  toward  his  subjects. — See  Chambers, 
Eneyd.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken^Lex.  ii,  490. 

Cloyne,  an  ancient  episcopal  town  in  the  south- 
east of  Cork  county,  fifteen  miles  east  by  south  of 
Cork.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Colman,  the  abbey  in  707,  and  the  cathedral  in 
the  13th  century.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  round  tow- 
er 92  feet  high.  About  1430  the  episcopate  was  united 
to  that  of  Cork,  separated  ui  1678,  and  reunited  in  1835. 
See  Cork.  Berkeley,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
bom  here,  and  was  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1678.  Brink- 
ley,  the  astronomer,  who  died  in  1835,  was  also  bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Population  1126.  Cloyne  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  belongs  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Cashel. — Chambers,  Encydojmdia, 

Club  (only  once  in  the  plur.,  and  that  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, 2  Mace,  iv,  41,  ^vXtav  vaxn^  thicknesses  of  sticks, 
i.  e.  stout  pieces  of  wood). 

Clugny,  Congregation  of,  a  congregation  of 
Reformed  Benedictine  monkf,  established  in  909  at 
Clugny  (now  Cluni,  a  town  of  France,  Department  of 
Sa6ne  and  Loire,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Macon) 
by  Duke  William  of  Aquitania  and  Bemo,  abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  Gigny  and  Baume. 
William  gave  to  the  new  convents  all  the  lands,  for- 
ests, vineyards,  mills,  slaves,  etc.,  of  the  domain  of 
Clugny.  The  convent  was  to  be  always  open  for  the 
poor,  needy,  and  travellers,  and  to  pay  a  small  annual 
tribute  to  Rome ;  it  was  to  be  exempt  from  ducal  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  being  subject  to  the  pope  and 
the  abbot  only.  William  himself  went  to  Rome  to  ob- 
tain the  papal  sanction.  The  convent  began  with 
twelve  monks,  under  Bemo  as  its  first  abbot.  Under 
his  successor  Odo  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  numerous  French  convents  subordi- 
nated themselves  to  Clugny,  thus  forming  the  "Con- 
gregation of  Clugny,"  which  soon  extended  from  Ben- 
evento  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  embraced  the  most 
important  convents  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successors  Aymard,  Maieul  (Majo- 
lus),  and  St.  Odilo;  the  congregation  steadily  extend- 
ed, many  bishops  and  princes  placin^c  their  convents 
under  Clugny.  A  large  synod  of  French  bishops  at 
Anse,  during  the  time  of  Odilo,  declared  the  exemption 
of  Clugny  invalid ;  but  under  Odilo's  successor,  St. 
Hugo  (died  1109),  the  old  privilege  was  recovered. 
The  reputation  of  Clugny  at  this  time  greatly  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  three  monks  of  the  congre- 
gation ascending,  within  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  the 
papal  chair— Gregory  VII,  Urban  II,  and  Pascal  II. 
Hugo,  in  1089,  began  the  construction  of  the  basilica 
of  Clugny,  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  subsequently  only  a  little  surpassed  by  St. 


Peter^s  Church  at  Rome.  Under  Hugo  the  congr&i 
gation  numbered  about  10,000  monks.  His  succes^r, 
Pontius  de  Melgueil,  received  the  right  of  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  cardinal,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Archialibas.  His  ambition  having  involved  him  in 
great  difficulties,  he  resigned,  and  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem ;  but  a  few  years  after  he  returned, 
took  ftircible  possession  of  Clugny,  of  which  at  that 
time  Peter  Maurice,  of  Montboissier,  generally'  called 
Peter  the  Venerable,  was  abbot,  and  squandered  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  He  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned at  Rome,  where  he  died  excommunicated.  Under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  Clugny  reached  the  most  brilliant 
point  in  its  history,  more  than  2000  convents  belong- 
ing to  the  con -negation.  Soon  after  it  began  to  d» 
cline,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  congre- 
gation. Several  abbots  endeavored  to  restore  a  strict 
discipline,  and' abbot  Ivo  of  Verg}',  in  1269,  establish- 
ed the  College  of  Clugny  in  Paris,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  monks  with  greater  interest  in  literary  pnrsoits; 
but  all  these  efforts  led  to  no  permanent  improvement. 
Graduall}'  the  abbey  fell  under  the  rale  of  the  French 
kings,  and  in  the  16di  century  it  became  a  "  commend** 
(q.  V.)  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  lamily  of 
Guise,  and  was  on  that  account  several  times  devas- 
tated during  the  civil  wars  in  France.  Clugny  lost 
many  of  its  convents  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  because  foreign  governments  objected  to  the 
continuance  of  a  connection  of  convents  in  their  conn* 
tries  with  a  French  abl)e3'.  In  1627,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu made  himself  abbot  of  Clugny,  and  united  it  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  Maurines.  This  led  to  violent 
dissensions  among  the  monks  of  Clugny,  and  the  union 
had  after  a  time  to  be  repealed.  The  corraption  after 
this  time  steadily  increased,  and  Clugny,  as  a  monas- 
tic institution,  was  only  a  wreck,  when  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  February*  13, 1790,  suppress- 
ed all  the  convents.  The  last  abbot  of  Clugny,  Car- 
dinal Dominique  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  died  in  1800. 
The  property  of  the  convent  was  confiscated,  and  the 
church  sold  for  100,000  francs  to  the  town,  which  broke 
it  down.  Only  a  few  rains  are  left.  See  Lorain,  VAh- 
baye  de  Clugny  (Dijon,  1639) ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kir- 
chen-Ler.  ii,  641 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyl'hp,  ii,759;  Hase, 
Church  Hist.  p.  226 ;  Keander,  Church  HiH.  iii,  417 ;  iv, 
249, 268.     See  Benedictines. 

Cluster.     See  Bitter  ;  Bshcol  ;  Gbapb. 

Clysma  (KXv<r/ui),  the  name  given  by  Ensebint 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  BecXffc^wv)  to  the  head  of  the  Heroop- 
olitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land ;  according  to  Phi- 
lostorgius  (Hiiit.  Ecd.  iii,  6),  from  a  town  of  that  name 
(comp.  Epiphanins,  ado.  Haer,  ii,  p.  618),  apparently 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modera  site  of  Suez  (Re- 
land,  Paltest.  p.  471),  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are 
some  mounds  still  known  by  the  Arabs  as  Tell  Kolzum 
(Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  i,  187).     See  Exode. 

Cnl'dUB  (KvtSoc,  of  unknown  etymol. ;  by  the  Ro- 
mans often  called  Gnidus)  is  mentioned  in  1  llacc.  zr, 
28,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii,  7,  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed 
by  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running  under 
the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great  consequence, 
situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  peninsula 
(Mela,  i,  16, 2)  of  Doris  (Ptolemy,  x,  2, 10),  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor [see  Caria],  on  a  promont<ny  which  projects  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (Pliny,  v,  29 ;  see 
Acts  xxi,  1) ;  in  fact,  an  island,  so  joined  by  an  axtifidal 
causeway  to  the  main  land  as  to  fonn  two  harbors,  one 
on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  (see  Smithes  Diet. 
of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidos  show 
that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  magnificence 
(see  Mannert,VI,  iii,  284  sq.).  Its  inhabitants  were 
originally  Lacedsmonian  colonists  (Herod,  i,  174).     It 
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Jinryldopadie,  U,  7S9 ;  Eden,  Thiol.  DicHoaarg, 

Coal  (Sept.  ind  N.  T.  av^pa^  It  b  trHntU- 
tioD  uBuslly  or  one  or  the  otber  of  tira  Beb. 
worda,  viz.,  T^m  (jfache'lelh,  literally  ■  tin- 
dting,  prvina), »  hich  *i^ifie>  an  Ignited  or  live 
toot,  and  is  of  frequent  occutrence  (S  Sam.  xIt, 
7;  xiiil,S;  Jobil,  31;  pM.xviii,  S;  cu,  4; 
I>s.x1iT,19i  xlvil,Ui  Ezrk.xxiv,  11), often 
with  the  empbilic  additkm  of  "  liuming"  or 
of"fini"(Uv.xvl,]2;  3S)im.xicii,13i  Vu. 
xviii,  la,  13;  cxI,  10;  Prov.  vi,  SB;  xxt,  24j 
xxvi,  21)  E;wk.  ii,  13;  i,  S),  and  DinD  (pe- 
ekam',  litenlly  black,  cario),  which  pniperly 
ligniliee  ■  ceol  quenched  and  not  reigiiitcd, 
or  charcoal  (Prov.  xivi,  21,  where  the  dirtinc- 
tion  between  tbia  and  the  former  term  i>  clear- 
ly made,  "a*  coalt  [jwcAont]  are  to  burning 
eoaU  [gachdeShY'),  and  hence  an  ignited  coal 
CIaB.xliv,12t  liT,l(i).  See  Keel.  Two  oth- 
er Heb.  tenna  (srroneouBly)  rendered  "coal" 


PUnofCt 

wai  celebrated  fbr  the  vonhlp  of  Venus,  whose  famoDi 
sUtoe,  exeented  by  Praxitelea,  Mood  in  one  of  her 
three  temples  there  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  965;  I'lin.  Hiil.  \ 
^iM.  xxxri,15;  Horn.  M^.  i,  30),  and  was  the  binh- 
pUce  of  Eteaiaa  and  other  noted  ancients  (Pauasnies, 
1,1,3).  Itfsnowa  mere  heap  of  rains,  and  the  mod- 
em name  of  the  promontorv  is  Cape  Krio  (Clarke's 
Tracfb,  iii,  2ni).  The  pUce'  hai  been  fully  illustrsted 
bv  Beanfbrt  {AToronuiiun,  p.  81),  Hamilton  (fojrorrJl'i, 
ii.  89),  and  Texisr  {Atie  JfiHurr);  see  also  Leako 
^Vmihan  Gneee,  ii,  177 :  Atia  Mvnr,  p.  286),  with  the 
Drawing)  in  the  fonitm  Aattquiliei,  pablishrd  hv  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  Englleh  A  dnuralfg  Charlt, 
Nos.  IMS,  1604. 


e  riDXn  (jU^mh',  "liVe  coal,"  Isa. 
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CORdjutOT.  hi  the  churchea  of  Rome  and  England, 
■n  aanstait,  appointed  by  competent  authority,  to  any 
Uabop.  dignitary  of  a  cathedral,  or  Incambent  who  is 
disabinl  by  a^  or  inflrmily  from  the  personal  di*- 
charK*  of  bia  dulles.  Such  condjutor  may  be  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  and  In  the  fnrmrr  case  may 
be  appointed  either  with  or  without  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. In  the  Sd  cenlnry  Bishop  Narcii-sDS,  of  Jero- 
aalem.  received  as  condjotor  Alexnnder  of  Cappadocla. 
sod  in  the  4th  century  St.ADgnstine  was  appointed 
coadjtilor  of  Valerius  of  Hippo.  The  Arst  Instance  of 
Ibe  biflioipB  of  Rome  having  claimed  any  influence 
Dpon  the  appointment  of  coadjalon  is  fbund  in  a  letter 
fVom  Pope  Zacbarlfs  tn  St.  Boniface,  in  which  pv rmii^ 


e  lall 


coadjut 


The  proYTOcial  councils,  however, 
Chia  right,  until  in  1298  Boniface  V  ill  resemii  it  as 
a  cmuo  asT^  for  the  papal  chair.  The  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  strictly  IVirbade  the  appointment  of 
cosdJDtors  with  the  right  of  sncce-sion.  The  Council 
of  Trent  forbade  it  absoluiely,  with  regard  to  tower 
benefices,  but  In  the  caac  of  bishops  and  superiors  of 
monaateries  provided  that,  from  important  reasons, 
the  pnpes  might  make  an  exception.  The  poprs,  how- 
ever, diaregarded  this  law,  as  well  as  so  many  others 
given  by  the  cooncils,  and  appointed  coadjutors  for 
l<nrer  offices  no  less  than  for  episcopal  see*.  See 
Wctier  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Litc  U,  646 ;  Henog^  Seal- 


lilerally  ■  peumnttit,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  hoi  ibme  used  for  baking 
upon ;  C|ig^  (re'iifp*),  properly  fiama  (to  which  Jeal- 
ousy is  compared,  Cant,  viti,  6),  and  hence  pestilential 
yreerCHab.liijfi;  "burning heat,"Deut.xxii,!4;  elso- 
wheraa"9art,"Jobv,  T;  "fAmMtFrtoft,"  Psa.lxxviil, 
48)  ;  and  p3^  {re'tttph,  spoken  of  a  cake  "  baken  on 
the  coals"),  which  appears  to  lie  cognate  to  both  the 
preceding  words  and  to  comlilne  their  meaning,  and 
may  thus  designate  (as  explained  by  the  Raliliins  a 
coal,  Sept.  tyrpu^io,  Vulg.  fnfrciwnctu)  a  loaf  baked 
ammy  the  anberi.  See  Bread.  In  Lam.  iv, 8,  "their 
visage  is  lilacker  than  a  cm',"  the  word  Is  'I'inD 
(t&C(ior'),  which  simply  means  iJaciMU,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  the  Kew  Testament,  tbe  "fire  of  coals"  (ov- 
^pava,  John  xvlii,  IS)  evidentiy  means  a  mass  oflive 
charcoal,  used  in  a  chaling-didi  for  wanning  in  the 
East,  and  so  explained  bv  Suidas  and  parallel  Instances 
in  the  Apocrypha  <Eeclus.vlii,  10;  si,  82).  The  sub. 
stance  indicated  in  all  the  foregoing  passages  is  doubt- 
less darcval,  although  anthracite  or  Liituminous  coal 
has  iieen  found  in  Palestine  in  modern  times  (see 
Bruwning's  Rrport;  also  Elliot,  Ii,  S67).     See  Mm- 

■'  In  S  Sam.  xxii,  9,  18,  'coals  of  fire'  are  put  met- 
ajdiorically  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God 
(Psa.  xviii,  8, 12, 16 ;  cxI,  lU).  In  Prov.  xxv,  2-2,  we 
have  the  proverbial  expression  '  Tbon  ahalt  heap  coals 
of  tire  upon  ills  head,'  which  has  been  adopted  by  Paul 
in  liom.  xii,  ^0,  and  by  which  ia  melapbori rally  aX' 
pressed  tbe  burning  shame  and  confuFkm  which  men 
must  feel  when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  (Sro 
the  essays  on  thic  text  bv  Ilciiirich  [l.U:  d.  U.  Klfi], 
Wlhner  [Golt.  174ii].)  In  like  manner,  the  Arabs 
speak  of  aiatt  of  the  heart,  ^  of  the  liver,  to  denote 
burning  care,  anxiety,  remorse,  and  shame  (Gesen. 
TAftaw.  Heb.  p.  280).  In  Psa.  cix,  4, '  coals'  =  bom- 
inc  brands  of  wood  (not  'Juniper,'  but  brcom),  to 
which  the  false  tongne  Is  compared  (.lames  iii,  6).  In 
2  Sam.  xiv,  7,  tbe  quenching  of  the  live  coal  is  used 
to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  sinf^e 
remaining  branch  of  Ihe  family  of  the  widow  of  're- 
koah  suborned  by  Joab;  just  as  Lucian  (,Tim.  §  S) 
uses  the  word  Ziiiirvfiov  in  the  same  conneclion."  See 
Fins. 

Coait,  an  [naccnnite  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  va- 
rious tcrme  (usually  ^^St,  bsn,  etc.,  Gr.  Spioi')  sig- 
nifying border  (q.  v.),  boundary,  or  extremity,  except 
in  the  expression  '■«ea.coB»t"(ri'n,  chopk,  Ezek.  xxv, 
16;  ripaXioc,  Luke  vi,  IT;  irapaSaKdamoc,  Hatt.ix, 
16).     See  Sea. 

Comt  (rjh^,  Isfio'wtf,  or  rjFia,  tutlo'iuth.  prob- 
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ably  meaning  covering;  hence  Greek  xirtav)  is  the  His  Com/)en<2  o/*Z>»vtiiity  is  recognised  as  a  standjird  in 
word  employed  by  our  translators  for  the  ancient  tunic  the  denomination.  He  also  wrote  a  CommtnUjajf  on 
(q.  v.)>  which  was  in  modem  phrase  a  ddti  worn  next  the  New  Tutameni. — Univertciut  RegliUr  for  1867,  p. 
to  the  skin  (Lev.  xvi,  4),  by  females  as  well  as  males  ,  81  sq. 

(Cant.  V,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  especUlly  by  the  |  Cobbet,  Thomas,  a  Congrepational  minister,  was 
priests  and  Levites  (Exod.  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  6 ;  Neh.  |  born  at  Newbnrv,  Berkshire,  Eng.,  in  1608,  and  served 
vii,  70,  72).  The  same  term  is  used  of  the  "  coats  of  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  short 
skins"  prepared  by  the  Almighty  for  the  first  human  time.  Ejected  for  nonconformity,  he  came  to  New 
pair  (Gen.  iii,  21),  which  were  probably  nothing  more  England,  arriving  June  26, 1687.  He  served  for  twen- 
than  aprons,  or  a  short  skirt  bound  at  the  waist  The  ty  years  as  collegiate  pastor  in  Lynn,  and  removed  to 
tunic  was  commonly  (at  least  with  males)  without  Ipswich,  where  he  died  Nov.  5,  1686.  He  published 
aleevcs,  and  usually  reached  to  the  knees.  It  was  a  Vindication  of  the  Covenani  of  the  Ckiidren  of  Church 
generally  made  of  linen,  but  for  the  winter  was  fre-  Members  il&4S)  :^  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism  (1646); 
quently  made  of  wool;  and  the  rich  no  doubt  wore  ^rke  civil  Magistrate's  Power  in  Matters  of  ReHgion 
tunics  of  hys»u8  ("  fine  linen,"  i.  e.  [?]  cotton,  then  very  modeOl^  debated,  etc.  (1668)  .—A  practical  Discourse  on 
rare).  It  was  sometimes  woven  entire  without  a  seam,  Prayer  (1664)  i—A  Treatise  on  the  Honor  due  from  ChiU 
like  the  modern.hose  (John  xix,  23).  It  was  also  oc  ,  ^ren  to  their  Parents  (1666).— Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  102 
casionally  of  a  gay  pattern ;  such  was  "  Joseph's  coat ,      _  .  _      „  _  »>  ^       « .  .         - .. 

of  manv  colors"  (GVu.  xxxviii),  that  is,  of  different '  ^,°^^'^l^«^''tn?^T^'':u^•P•^?  ^"^""^  ""^^ 
oolored'threads  in  stripes  or  plaided.  Sometimes  two  ^^^^^^^  ^P"f  J^iP"^^  ""^  *^^  V'^  u.^^^*VT^ 
tunics  seem  to  have  hcen  wori  at  once,  either  for  oma.  ^?™  ^^^^T  ?'  ^'^\  .^**  ^"  ***«  ^"J  ^^^^"^^  °^^« 
ment  or  luxur>%  for  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  ^'^««  ^^  .^H  r*'  ??  consecrated  October  20, 
plural  of  an  individual  (Matt.  X,  10;  Mark,  vi,9;  Luke  ,  ^^'  ^**  ^»«^  January  11, 1861. 
Iii,  11).  In  that  case  the  outer  one  probably  supplied  Cobham,  I^rd  (Sir  John  Oldcastle),  a  Lollard  mar- 
the  place  of  the  **  cloak"  or  pallium.  See  Clothing  ;  '  tyr  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
Dbess,  etc.  The'*  fisher's  coat"  (^iirf  vcvrrn;}  men-  known.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III; 
tioned  in  John  xxi,  7,  was  evidently  an  outer  garment  married  the  niece  of  Henry,  lord  Cobham,  and  obtain* 
or  cloak,  and  Peter  is  said  to  be  "  naked"  before  throw-  ed  bis  title.  He  entered  ^e  military  life,  and  gained 
ing  it  about  him,  as  having  on  only  the  tunic,  or  per-  great  distinction.  According  to  Bayle,  "  in  all  ad- 
oaps  no  more  than  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  loins,  like  ,  venturous  acts  of  worldly  manhood  he  was  ever  fortn- 
the  modem  Arabs.  The  little  **coat"  made  by  Han-  nate,  doughty,  noble,  and  valiant."  By  his  military 
nah  for  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  19)  was  the  talents  he  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  Henry  iV  and 
b'^r'a  (»i€i/'),  or  outer  dress,  elsewhere  rendered  I  Henry  V.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Richard  Story, 
"robe,"  "mantle,"  or  "cloak'*  [q.v.].  The  "coats"  ;  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  others,  he  drew  up  a  num. 
of  the  three  Hebrew  children  in  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii,  :  ^^  «f  articles,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance 
21,  27)  are  called  in  the  original  Chaldee  -pi^aiD  fKa«n«tJhe  corruptions  of  the  cler^r  they  presented 
•      I   f.  /   o    ^  '-,      ^    XL       t-x  I  '   \'  '  "    to  the  House  of  Commons.    He  put  himself  to  great 

isaf^altn  ,  Sept.  oapa3apa\  thought  by  some  to  be    ^^  .„  collecting,  Ixanscribing,  and  dispersing  the 

the  Persian  name  for  long  and  wide  trou^s,  whence  ^^^^  ^^  Wvcliffe.  He  also  furnished  Lollaid  itiner- 
Greek  aapa^^aXXa  Lat.  *ara6afa,  etc.,  but  by  others,  I  ^^^  preachew  with  shelter  at  his  mansion  at  CowUng 
with  greater  probabihty,  to  be  kmdredwith  the  Arabic  ^agtie,  in  Kent.  These  proceedings  made  him  very 
name  for  a  lonj^  shirt  or  chak,  which  is  corrobbrated  ^y,^^^^^^^  ^  the  clergy.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
by  the  Talmudic  interpretation  of  mantes,  i.  e.  the 
palliui 
Antiq. 

Coat  op  Mail  (',1'^';'^,  shirgon',  glittering)  occurs  missioners  to  Oxfbrd  to  inquire  into  the  growth 

in  the  description  of  Goliath's  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6),  esy.     The  commissioners  reported  to  the  archbiahop, 

and  also  of  Saul's  (ver.  38).     See  Armor.     The  plu-  who  informed  the  Convocation  that  the  increase  of 

ral  forms  are  found  in  Neh.  iv,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  heresy  was  especially  owing  to  lord  Cobham,  who  en- 

where  they  are  translated  **  habergeons"  (q.v.).    The  couraged  scholars  frrm  Oxford  and  other  places  to 

kindred  terms  JT^^r  (shiryah\  "  habergeon,"  Job  xli,  propagate  heretical  opinions  throughout  the  country. 

26),  -p-n^  (MiVy^V' harness,"  1  Kings  xxii,  84;  2  The  archbishop,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the 

ChronVxviii,  83;  -breast-plate,"  Isa.  lix,  17),  and  ^l^'^J.'  ^"j**^  "P^"  Y^^'^Pi^  ""f'  ^"^""f  ^^^^ 
•'.««»«  ,.  /  /. ,  .  J.  »  T  1  •  ^  11  ON  him  the  offence  of  lord  Cobham,  begged,  in  all  Atr»i*ft/jf 
p-^-np  inryon  ,      brigandincs,     Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;   li,  8),    ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^.^  ^^^^^^,  ^^^  ,^j^  ^^^  j^ 

were  probably  less  complete  kinds  of  the  same,  i.  e.  Christ's  take,  to  put  him  to  death.  To  this  humane 
corsUU,  See  also  Mail.  ,  request  the  king  replied  that  he  thought  such  vio- 
Cobb,  Stlvancs,  D.D.,  a  Universalist  minister  lence  more  destructive  of  truth  than  of  error;  that 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Norway,  Maine,  July,  1788.  he  himself  would  reason  with  lord  Coliharo ;  and,  if 
His  first  education  was  under  orthodox  inflaences,  but  that  should  prove  ineffectual,  he  would  leave  him  to 
early  in  life  he  became  a  Universalist  He  preached  the  censure  of  the  Church.  Henry  endeavored  to  per- 
his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  was  not  suade  lord  Cobham  to  retract,  but  he  returned  the 
ordained  until  1821.  He  was  settled  as  minister  in  following  answer:  "I  ever  was  a  dutiful  subject  to 
succession  at  Water\Mlle,  Maine,  at  Maiden,  Waltham,  your  majesty,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  be.  Next  to  God, 
and  (since  1849)  at  E.i»t  Boston.  While  at  Waltham  I  profess  obedience  to  my  king.  But  as  for  the  spirit- 
he  established  the  Christian  Freeman,  which  in  1862  ual  dominion  of  the  pope,  1  never  could  see  on  what 
was  united  with  the  Trumpet.  In  1864  he  retired  from  foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  him  any  obedU 
editorial  life,  after  a  service  of  about  thirty  years.  In  ence.  As  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully 
the  »ame  year  he  received  from  Tufls  College  the  evident  that  he  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  holy 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  Oc-  writ."  This  answer  so  displeased  the  kins  that  be 
tober  31,  1866.  Dr.  Cobb  was  a  voluminous  writer,  gave  the  archbishop  leave  to  proceed  against  lord  Cob- 
Many  of  his  earlier  controversial  sermons  were  pub-  ham  ^*  according  to  the  devilish  decrees  which  they 
lished  and  widely  circulated  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  call  the  laws  of  the  hoi}'  Church"  (Bayle).  On  the 
His  Discussions  with  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hudson,  in-  11th  of  September,  the  da}*  fixed  for  his  appearance^ 
Tolving  the  subjecte  of  everlasting  punishment  and  the  primate  and  his  associates  ^atin  consistory;  when, 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  were  also  put  into  book  lord  Cobham  not  appearing,  the  archbishop  excommo- 
form,  after  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman,  nicatod  him.     Cobham  now  drew  up  a  confeaaion  <^ 
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faith,  which  be  presented  to  the  king.  Being  a^in 
cited  to  spt>ear  before  the  archbishop,  and  refusing 
compliance,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
king's  order.  **  Upon  the  25th  of  September,  1413,  he 
was  brought  again  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  be- 
fore the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winches- 
ter, and  Bangor  sitting  upon  the  bench  with  him. 
The  archbishop  desired  Sir  John  to  move  for  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Church  in  the  customary  form.  He  re- 
plied he  would  beg  absolution  of  none  but  God  Al- 
mighty. After  this,  the  archbishop  desired  him  to 
make  an  express  declaration  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.  To  which  he  gave  this  answer :  that  as 
Christ,  when  upon  earth,  consisted  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  his  divinity  being  concealed  under  his 
bumanitv,  so  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  there  is 
both  a  real  body  and  real  bread ;  that  the  bread  is  the 
object  of  our  sight,  but  that  the  body  of  Christ,  con- 
tained or  shrouded  under  it,  is  imperceptible  to  our 
senses.  When  he  was  pressed  closer  to  the  point  of 
transubstantiation,  he  declared  expressly  against  it. 
Adding  withal  that  the  common  belief  in  this  article 
wras  a  contradiction  to  the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  the 
dedjiiou  was  modem,  and  that  the  Church  did  not 
vary  thna  from  the  old  standard  till  she  was  poisoned 
by  being  endowed.  And  aa  to  penance  and  confession, 
he  affirmed  that  if  any  person  happened  to  be  under 
the  misfortune  of  any  great  crime,  and  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  disentanjile  himself,  he  conceived  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  direction  of  some  holy 
and  discreet  priest.  But  then  he  did  not  think  there 
'vras  any  necessity  of  confessing  to  the  parish  curate, 
or  any  other  of  that  character;  for  that  in  this  case 
there  was  needed  no  more  than  contrition  to  cancel  the 
fiiult  and  restore  the  penitent.  Touching  the  worship- 
ping the  cross,  he  maintained  that  only  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  hong  upon  the  cross,  ought  to  be  adored. 
And  being  further  interrogated  what  regard  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  resemblance  of  that  cross,  to  this  he  replied 
directly  that  all  the  reverence  he  could  pay  was  only 
to  clean  it  and  keep  it  handsomely.  Being  interroga- 
ted further  about  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  character  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
declare  that  the  pbpe  was  downright  Antichrist,  and 
the  head  of  that  party ;  that  the  bishops  were  the 
members,  and  the  friars  the  hinder  parts  of  this  anti- 
Christian  fociety ;  that  we  ought  to  obey  neither  pope 
nor  prelates  any  further  than  their  virtue  and  probity 
could  command;  and  that  unless  they  imitated  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Peter  in  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  the 
pretence  of  their  commission  was  not  to  be  regarded ; 
that  he  who  was  most  unblemished  in  his  conduct, 
most  remarkable  for  his  sanctity,  was  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cetmoT,  and  that  all  other  titles  to  Church  authority 
signified  nothing'*  (Hook,  Eccl.  Biography,  i,  817). 
Having  remained  six  months  in  the  Tower,  be  escaped 
into  Wales.  In  1414  the  king  set  a  price  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  upon  the  head  of  Cobham ;  and  for  four 
years  he  continued  in  exile  in  Wales ;  but  at  length 
his  enemies  engaged  the  lord  Powis  in  their  inter- 
est, who,  by  means  of  his  tenants,  secured  and  deliv- 
ered him  up.  He  received  sentence  of  death  both 
aa  a  heretic  and  a  traitor.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution  (Christmas,  1417)  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  but  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  Arrived  at  the  pUice  of  exe- 
cution, he  devoutly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  implored 
of  God  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  Me  was  hung 
up  alive  by  the  middle,  with  iron  chains,  on  the  gal- 
lows which  had  been  prepared,  under  which,  a  fire  be- 
ing made,  he  was  burned  to  death. — Jones,  Christian 
Biography^  s.  v. ;  Middleton,  Memoin  of  the  Rtformen 
(S  vols.  Lond.  1829),  i,  98  sq. ;  England  and  France  un- 
der tkti  Haute  of  Lancatier  (London,  1862)  p.  60-87 : 
Erifctie  Review^  4th  series,  xvi,  249;  Milner,  Church 
ffitlary  CLond.  1829,  4  vols.),  ui,  807-329. 


CocceiiXB,  JoHK,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  and  Biblical  interpreters  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  Bremen  July  80  (or  August  9,  N. 
S.),  1G03.  The  family  name  was  Cock  (according  to 
others  KocK)^  but  he  and  his  brother  Gerhard  having 
been  in  their  youth  called  Cocceiif  ever  afterwards  re- 
tained that  appellation.  The  family  was  an  ancient 
and  honoralile  one  in  Bremen,  many  members  of  it 
having  filled  high  offices  in  Church  and  State.  He 
was  brought  up  with  great  moral  and  religious  strict- 
ness, for  he  relates  in  a  short  autobiography,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  that  having  been  chastised  at  school 
for  some  boyish  falsehood,  he  ever  from  that  time  de- 
spised .lying,  and  had  such  a  reputation  for  truthful- 
ness as  never  to  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath ;  and 
that,  having  once  been  struck  on  the  mouth  by  his  fa- 
tlier  with  a  spoon  for  the  irreverent  use  of  God's  name 
at  the  table,  he  never  again  took  it  in  vain.  He  was 
put  to  the  best  schools  in  bis  native  city,  and  became, 
while  still  a  boy,  so  great  a  proficient  in  Greek  as  to 
read  with  delight  its  historians  and  poets.  He  learn- 
ed from  his  brother  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  and  af- 
terwards obtained  the  Lexicons  of  Munster  and  Pagni- 
nns,  and  studied  them  with  great  industry  of  his  own 
accord  for  the  investigation  of  the  themes  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  the  Hebrew  he  added  Chaldee  and  Arabic, 
and  gave  his  attention  also  to  Babbinical  literature. 
Although  most  strongly  drawn  to  philological  studies, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  be  rightly  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages,  he  did  not  neglect  oth- 
er branches  of  learning,  but  studied  physics  and  meta- 
physics with  Gerhard  Neufville,  and  theology  with 
Martinius  and  Crocius.  While  still  a  student  he 
wrote  a  Greek  oration  on  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
reading  the  Koran  for  that  purpose.  At  the  age  of  22 
he  went  to  Hamburgh,  at  the  snguestion  of  Martinius, 
to  prosecute  his  Rabbinical  studies  with  the  Jews  of 
that  city.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Francker,  in 
Friesland,  preferring  the  Belgic  schools  to  those  of 
Germany,  which,  he  says,  were  in  bad  repute  (quod  de 
his  non  bonus  rumor  esset).  There  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  eminent  Rabbinical  scholar,  Sixtinus 
Amama,  and  with  him  studied  the  Talmud.  At  his 
request  he  published  a  treatise  De  Synedrio,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  such  scholars  as  Heinsi- 
us,  Rivetus,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Salmasius.  While 
at  Francker  he  also  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Maccovins  and  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine 
William  Ames.  On  his  return  to  Bremen  he  was 
made,  at  the  age  of  27,  pnifessor  of  sacred  philosophy, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Ccm- 
mentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  In  1686  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  to  be  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  newly-re- 
vived academy  in  that  city;  and  in  1643  he  was  also 
oppointed  to  the  theological  chair.  He  remained  at 
Franeker  until  1650,  giving  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  study  and  public  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Amongst  the  fruits  of  these  labors  were  a 
Commentary  on  Job,  Lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colos- 
sians,  an  Exercitatio  de  Principio  EpiHola  ad  Ephesios, 
and  a  theological  treatise,  De  Fasdere  et  Testamento 
Deiy  to  which  he  added  a  brief  Analysis  Tempomm 
Novi  Testamenti.  After  fourteen  years  of  laborious 
and  successful  teaching  at  Franeker,  he  was  invited 
to  Leyden,  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Frederick  Span- 
heim  as  professor  of  theology ;  and  at  his  inauguration 
in  Octol)er,  1650,  he  delivered  an  oration  De  causis  In- 
credulitatis  Judtrorum.  He  soon  began  to  lecture  on 
Isaiah ;  but  the  death  of  one  of  his  colleagues  (Tri- 
glandius)  made  a  new  division  of  labors  necessar}',  and 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1652  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  was  printed  by  the  famous  Elzevir, 
and  in  1654  he  published  his  Consideraiio  Principf' 
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Evangel'ii  S.  Johannis,  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  first  18  verses  of  that  Gospel,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  misinterpretations  of  Socinus,  Schltchtin- 
giuSf  and  others  of  that  school.  The  writings  of  the 
Socinians  having  l>een  disseminated  through  Holland 
and  other  proyinces,  the  Synods  of  North  and  South 
Holland  presented  to  the  States  a  petition  that  they 
might  be  restrained  of  this  liberty,  and  an  edict  was 
accordingly  issued  in  1658  forbidding  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  Socinian  books,  and  the  preaching  of 
their  doctrines.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Leyden,  which 
the  States  had  a$«Iced  for;  and  when  an  Apology 
Against  the  edict  was  written  by  fJqttes  Polorau  (l)e- 
lieved  to  be  the  Socinian  Jonas  Schlichtin^us),  the 
task  of  answering  it  was  committed  to  Cocceius,  who 
fulfilled  the  duty  so  ably  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Synods  of  Dort  and  of  North  Holland.  In  1656  he  was 
drawn  into  a  controversy  with  his  colleague  Hoorn- 
beek  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
became  so  warm  that  the  States  interposed  and  put  an 
end  to  it.  Cocceius,  recoiling  from  the  rigid  Judaiz- 
ing  view,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institution,  not 
binding  upon  the  Christian  Church,  although  he  was 
in  favor,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  of  observing  the 
Lord's  day  by  public  services  of  worship  and  preach- 
ing. The  following  year  he  began  to  write  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  at  the  request  of  her  highness  the  prin- 
cess Maria  Eleonora  of  Brandenburg ;  but,  owing  to  his 
many  other  labors  and  cares,  he  did  not  finish  it  till  a 
little  before  his  death  in  1669.  He  never  intermitted 
his  work  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  sent 
forth  one  commentary  after  another  till  he  had  al- 
most gone  through  with  the  sacred  books.  The  most 
elaborate  of  these  are  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Paul,  and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
there  are  many  valuable  notes  on  the  Pentateuch. 
He  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  controversies  of 
his  time,  and  wrote  with  great  learning  and  ability 
against  Jews,  Socinians,  and  Papists.  He  defended 
the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  against  Isaac 
Yossius,  who  maintained  that  they  had  been  corrupt- 
ed, and  that  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  had  divine 
authority.  In  addition  to  his  treatise  De  Faderey  he 
wrote  a  much  larger  work  with  the  title  Summti  Theo- 
logieB  ex  Scrytturis  repetitcL,  the  form  of  which  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  systematic  theology  of  his 
time.  But  while  thus  laboriously  occupied,  and  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fever,  and,  after  a  sickness  of  nineteen  days, 
died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1669,  at  the  a^^e  of  66. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cocceius  had  many 
of  the  highest  qualifications.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  mighty  scholars 
of  which  Holland  could  boast  in  the  17th  centur^'.  In 
the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  acquirements  he 
was  not  inferior  to  such  men  as  Grotius,  Heinsius, 
Buxtorf,  and  Yossius.  But  it  was  in  his  principles  of 
interpretalifm  that  his  unrivalled  gift  was  chiefly  seen. 
He  held  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  source  of  all  sound 
doctrine ;  that  they  have  not  been  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious interpreters ;  that  they  are  to  be  reirarded  as  one 
organic  whole,  the  Old  Testament  containing  every 
where  the  hidden,  and  the  New  the  unfolded  Gospel ; 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  faith  or  the  scope  of  the  one  great  revela- 
tion; that  their  meaning  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
careful  examination  of  each  passa^re  as  to  the  force  of 
its  words  and  phrases,  and  its  relations  to  the  context, 
or  that  which  is  derived  ex  Uita  compage  termonts;  that 
the  interpreter  is  not  to  force  his  own  opinions  into  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  submit  his  mind  to  their  teachings ; 
and  that  Christ  is  the  great  subject  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  aa  in  the  New.    It 


was  his  holding  up  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  living 
fountain  of  theology  which  drew  on  him  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  his  day,  who 
would  not  go  beyond  what  the  Reformers  had  at- 
tained to,  and  used  the  Bible  only  as  a  storehouse  of 
proof  texts  for  doctrines  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  symbolic  writings  of  the  Reformation.  Against 
that  dry  and  hard  scholasticism  Cocceius  set  himself 
with  uncompromising  boldness ;  and  he  did  as  much 
as  any  man  of  his  time  to  reinstate  the  Scriptures  in 
their  true  place  of  authority,  and  to  make  interpreta- 
tion to  be  the  drawing  of  fresh  streams  fh>m  the  inex- 
haustible well-spring  of  divine  truth. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being /anc'fttl  as  an  inter- 
preter, but,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, no  charge  could  be  more,  groundless.  His 
fundamental  principle  was  that  "of  those  things 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  sfMike,  the  foundation, 
cause,  and  prescribed  formula  existed  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and,  in  truth,  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  accomplished  that  preaching  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  which  had  been  promised  to 
Israel,"  and  therefore  that  '*what  is  to  be  believed 
concerning  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  what  in  the 
New  Testament  is  explained  more  succinctly  and 
clearly,  that  ought  to  be  demonstrated  from  the  Old 
Testament,  since  both  the  apostles  appealed  to  its 
testimony,  and  the  Saviour  himself  charged  the  Jews 
to  search  it  as  testifying  concerning  himself.'*  He 
would  bring  men  to  "the  examination  of  all  Scripture, 
to  the  perpetual  analog}^  of  promise,  prophecy,  and 
Gospel,  and  so  of  all  the  revelations  of  God*8  Testa- 
ment." 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  he  ofteii  erred  by 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  clear  and  definite  knowl- 
edge, by  forcing  events  into  the  mould  of  prophecy, 
and  also  by  too  great  subtlety  in  tracing  ont  analo> 
gies;  but  his  errors  were  those  of  a  man  of  penetrating 
insight  and  robust  judgment,  and  not  of  weak  and 
childish  fancies.  No  one  has  seen  more  clearly  or 
more  sharply  defined  the  true  province  and  methods 
of  the  interpreter,  "adding  nothing  to,  and  taking 
away  nothing  from  the  words  of  God ;  leaving  thoee 
things  which  are  said  in  a  general  way  to  he  interpret- 
ed generally ;  giving  force  to  the  propriety  and  em- 
phasis of  phrases,  and  the  analog}*^  of  sacred  speech." 

No  one  now  will  doubt  that  the  one  great  object  of 
divine  revelation,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  to  unfold  *  'the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh."  In  all  his  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture he  was  struggling  towards  this  end ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  many  failures,  which  were  inevital>le  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived, 
his  w^ritings  are  full  not  only  of  grand  and  far-reaching 
principle!!,  but  of  striking  examples  of  prophetic  insight 
in  the  application  of  them.  He  gave  a  great  impnbe 
and  a  right  direction  to  Biblical  studies  in  Holland. 
Amongst  his  pupils  the  famous  Yitringa  is  to  be  num- 
bered. 

As  a  theologian,  Cocceius,  while  conscientiously  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Church,  gave  to  them  a  more  scriptural  and  less  scho- 
lastic form,  in  consequence  of  his  free  and  profound 
study  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite  method  of  setting; 
forth  theology  was  the  historical^  as  the  unfolding  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  covenant  entered  into  be- 
fore all  worlds  b}*  the  Father  and  the  Son.  After  the 
Fall,  by  which  the  covenant  of  works,  under  which 
Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence  hod  been  |daced,  was 
abrogated,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  establishing 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  the  manifestation 
of  that  which  had  existed  in  the  eternal  councils  of 
the  Godhead,  of  which  the  second  Person  was  the 
mediator  and  suretv.  Of  these  there  are  three  di$- 
pensations — that  of  the  Promise  during  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  that  of  the  Law  given  from  Sinai,  and  that 
of  tho  Gospel ;  although  the  two  former  axe  also  dase- 
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ed  as  one,  as  precedinjc  the  advent  of  the  Kedeemer. 
The  fall  of  roan  was  self  caused,  and  not  necessitated 
by  any  act  of  God  (Bona  etiim  operatur  m  nobU  Deut 
MM  moAi),  bat  all  bis  posterity  were  involved  with 
Adam  in  the  guilt  and  curse  of  his  sin.  This  required 
a  Mediator  who  could  not  be  of  the  number  needing 
redemption,  and  yet  must  be  a  partaker  of  their  na- 
ture ;  a  problem  that  was  solved  by  the  Son  of  God 
being  made  man.  He,  standing  as  the  8ix>nsor  of  the 
eternal  covenant,  gave  unto  the  Father  the  obedience 
that  was  due  from  men,  and  also  endured  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  curse  for  sin,  thereby  making  a  true  ex- 
piation and  atonement. 

Cocceius  limits  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  full  force 
to  the  elect,  but  he  asserts  that  Christ  was  '*  a  victim 
of  so  great  preciousness  and  sufficiency  that  the  whole 
world,  and  all  men  without  exception  coming  to  him, 
can  find  sure  and  perfect  salvation  in  him." 

In  respect  to  most  doctrines  he  does  not  depart  ^m 
the  Reformed  Church ;  but  there  is  a  spiritual  life  and 
power  in  his  handling  of  them  which  takes  them  out 
of  the  sphere  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  He  was 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Spirit,  and  far  in  advance  of  most 
men  of  his  time  in  his  apprehension  of  the  work  of  God 
in  Christ.  Where  he  fails  in  clear  sight,  we  still  feel 
that  noble  instincts  are  working  in  him.  His  errors, 
as  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day,  were  partly  the  fruit  of 
his  desire  to  vindicate  for  the  Church  her  Christian  lil>- 
erty  of  walking  always  in  the  Spirit.  He  saw  clearly 
the  bondai^e  under  which  the  Law  brought  men,  and 
he  looked  upon  the  Sabbath  given  from  Sinai  as  a 
▼oke  to  which  those  whom  Christ  has  made  free 
should  not  be  in  subjection.  In  thii*,  as  in  many 
things,  he  held  but  half  the  truth,  not  discerning  the 
f^edom  of  divine  ordinances ;  but  he  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  the  lawless  spirits  who  would  break  down 
all  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  flesh.  He 
was  among  the  the  first  in  modem  times  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  dispensation  of  glory,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  so  far  did 
he  carry  it  as  to  And  nothing  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  he  firmly  held 
the  fiiith  of  the  Church  as  to  the  final  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  awards  of  the  judgment 

The  views  of  Cocceius  were  adopted  and  further  de- 
Teloped  by  a  number  of  prominent  theologians  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  and  other  countries.  His 
followers  were  commonly  designated  by  the  name 
Coccejans.  The  foremost  among  the  writers  of  this 
school  in  the  province  of  systematic  theology  are 
Homma,  Witsius,  Burmann,  and  Van  Til  (see  these  ar- 
ticles) ;  in  exegetical  literature,  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  school  was  Yitringa  (q.  v.), 
while  the  pious  hjnnnologist  Jodokus  von  Todenst^in 
and  Dr.  F.  A.  Lampe  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  practical  life  of  the  Church  of  their  times. 
His  Opera  Theoiogica^  including  his  Summa  dnct.  de 
fifdere  ei  tetUmento  (Leyd.  1648),  his  Ler.  ffebr.  et 
Ckaid,  V.  7*.,  and  other  writings,  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  (1676-78,  8  vols.  fol. ;  2d  ed.  10  vols,  fol., 
2  vols.  Opera  dviKSora,  1701).  His  IJ/e  bv  his  son, 
J.  H.,  is  given  in  vol.  viii.  See  Herzog,  ReaUEncy- 
Uop.  ii,  765;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch'n-Lex.  ii,  646; 
3fo«heim,  C%urch  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Gass, 
Prd.  Tket^ogie,  ii,  253;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  o/Doctrinei, 
▼ol.  ii ;  Dome:,  Gesckichle  der  Protestant,  Tkeolople,  p. 
•152  aq. ;  Fairbahrn,  Tjfpology ;  Fairl>aini,  Hermeneutic- 
al  Manual, 

Cochin-China.    See  Axam. 

Cochlfleiis,  JoHAXXBS  (proper  name  Dubneck)^ 
was  bom  in  1479  at  Wendelstein,  near  Numberg;  be- 
came rector  in  NOmberg,  loll ;  in  1527,  dean  at  Frank- 
fort;  finally,  canon  of  Breslau,  in  which  office  he  died, 
1552.  He  was  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
the  Reformation.  He  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms 
C1522),  when;  he  became  a  sort  of  volunteer  aid  to  Al- 


exander, the  papal  nuncio.  He  is  chai^d  with  hav- 
ing sought  to  induce  Luther  to  give  up  his  safe-con- 
duct, in  order  to  put  him  in  the  power  of  the  legate ; 
but  Cochlsus  afterwards  denied  that  this  was  his  pur- 
pose. He  was  also  present  at  the  Diets  of  Ratisbon, 
1526,  and  of  Augsburg,  1530.  At  the  Utter,  with  £ck, 
Faber,  and  Wimpina,  he  undertook  to  refute  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  His  *^  refutation"  was  read  l)efore 
the  Diet  August  3.  On  the  death  of  £ck  (1548),  Coch- 
IsBus  took  his  place  as  the  leading  champion  of  the 
anti-Reformen.  He  wrote  a  tirade  against  Melanc- 
thon,  entitled  PhUippicaf,  addressed  to  the  emperor. 
In  1546  he  was  active  at  the  colloquy  of  Ratisbon, 
against  Bucer  and  Major.  His  numerous  pamphlets 
are  full  of  violence  and  personalities.  Among  them 
are  Bockspiel  Martini  Luthers  (Mainz,  1531);  Luihenu 
Septiceps  (Mainz,  1529) ;  Hisforia  Humtamm  (Mainz, 
1549 ;  Dt  acfis  and  scriptis  Luflieri  (1549,  fol.) ;  Specu- 
lum circa  Mistam;  De  emendanda  Eccletia^  1539, 8vo. 
— Dupin,  Eccks.  Hist.  cent,  xvi,  p.  456 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  ii,  647 ;  Pierer,  Umveraal'LexHon, 
iv,  270;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Peformaiion^  iii,  806; 
Hoefer, Kouv.  Bog,  Ginhaley  x,  955. 

Cock  (oXcrrwp,  literally  tcak^ful).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  this  bird  (and  poultry  in  general) 
should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, especially  as  rearing  gallinaceous  fowls  was  an 
object  of  considerable  economical  importance  in  Egj-pt, 
and  their  flesh  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  the 
table  in  ever}'  part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  It 
is  true,  the  date  when  the  practice  of  obtaining  them 
by  artificial  heat  commenced  in  £g>'pt  is  sufficiently 
disputable,  and  birds  of  the  genus  Ghllus,  properly  so 
called,  are  not  indigenous  in  Western  Asia,  but  belong 
in  their  original  condition  to  lower  India,  Indo-Cliina, 
and  the  great  islands  of  Austral-Asia.  Several  spe- 
cies, apparently  distinct,  are  still  found  wild  in  the  for- 
ests and  jungles  of  India,  and  two  at  least,  Gallus  Son- 
nerafU  and  6r.  Stanleyi,  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  that  naturalists  consider  the 
former  to  be  their  original.  Domestic  poultry  have 
existed  in  Hindooetan  from  the  remotest  antiquity; 
probably  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C. ; 
for  in  the  InstUtUes  ofMenv,  which  Sir  William  Jones 
assigns  to  that  age,  we  read  of  '*  the  breed  of  the  town- 
cock,"  and  of  the  practice  of  cock-fighting  (v,  12;  ix, 
222).  When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia 
and  Eun)pe  we  have  no  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so 
gorgeous,  of  size  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  sapid,  of  habits  so 
domestic,  of  increase  so  prolific,  would  doubtless  early 
be  carried  along  the  various  tracks  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. There  is  no  trace  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
on  the  monuments  of  Pharaonic  E^'ypt,  but  we  find 
the  cock  figured  in  those  of  Assyria.     In  a  hunting 


Ancient  AssTrian  Oame-oock. 

and  shooting  scene  depicted  at  Khorsabad  (Botta,  pi. 
cviti-cxiv),  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  forest  whose  charac- 
teristics seem  to  indicate  a  mountain  region,  such  as 
'  Media  or  Armenia.     Much  game  is  represented,  in- 
'  eluding  many  kinds  of  birds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
I  the  pheasant.     But  the  most  interesting  is  a  large 
bird,  which  appears  flrom  its  form,  gait,  and  arching 
tail  to  be  our  common  cock ;  it  is  walking  on  tho 
'ground  amidst  the  trees.     So  far  as  this  is  evidence, 
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it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  fowl,  in  a  wild  state,  ex- 
isted at  that  period  in  Western  Asia,  though  now  un- 
known on  this  side  the  Indus.  The  code  and  hen  are 
distinctly  represented  in  the  Xanthian  sculptures,  of 
an  era  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Khorsabad 
palace  of  Nineveh.  They  appear  also  on  Etruscan 
paintings,  having  probably  a  much  higher  antiquity 
(Mrs.  Gray's  Etruria,  p.  28,  45).  The  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  figure  them  on  their  coins  and  gems,  and 
speak  of  them  as  perfectly  familiar  objects,  with  no  al- 
lusion to  their  introduction.  They  had  even  found 
their  way  into  Britain  at  some  unknown  period  long 
anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  for  Caesar  tells  us  with 
surprise  that  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right  to  eat 
the  goose  or  the  hen,  though  they  bred  both  for  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  them  (BeU.  Gcdl.  lib.  v).  This  is 
a  very  interesting  allusion,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  their  introduction  into  that  island  to  the  agency 
of  the  Phcenicians,  who  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin  cen- 
turies before  Rome  was  built.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, their  alisence  from  Egypt,  where  in  modem 
times  they  have  been  artificially  bred  to  so  immense 
an  extent,  becomes  a  remarluble  and  unaccountable 
fact.  They  were,  indeed,  it  may  be  surmised,  un- 
known in  Egypt  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  promulga- 
ted, and,  though  imported  soon  after,  they  always  re- 
mained in  an  undetermined  condition,  neither  clean 
nor  unclean,  but  liable  to  be  declared  either  by  decis- 
ions swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fanciful  analogies ; 
perhaps  chiefly  the  latter  *,  because  poultry  are  devour- 
ers  of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  scolopendra,  small 
lizards,  and  young  serpents  of  every  kind.  But,  al- 
though the  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not  encour- 
aged by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evidenth*  drawing 
inferences  beyond  their  proper  bounds  when  it  is  as- 
serted (see  CocK-CBOwiNo)  that  they  were  unknown 
in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars  and  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  had  greatly  affected  the  national  manners. 
See  Fowl. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels, where  the  cock-crowing  (see  below)  is  mentioned 
by  our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct ;  not,  we 
think,  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to  signify 
anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird,  the  aXtxropo- 
^uivloy  as  it  is  expressed  in  Mark  xiii,  3d,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, so  called  because  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the 
night;  fur  to  what  else  than  a  real  ben  and  her 
brood  does  our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  xiii,  84, 
Where  the  text  is  proof  that  the  image  of  poultry' 
Was  familiar  to  the  disciples,  and  consequently  that 
they  were  not  rare  in  Judaea?  To  the  present  time 
in  the  East,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird 
is  still  often  kept,  as  amongst  the  Celts  (Cssar,  Bell. 
Gall,  iv,  12),  not  so  much  for  food  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  approach  and  dawn  of  day. 
See  Hkn. 

CocK-CROWiNO  (aXiKropo^tttvia).  "The  cock  usu- 
ally crows  several  times  about  midnight,  and  again 
about  break  of  da^'.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest,  and  his  *  shrill  clarion'  is  most  useful  by 
summoning  man  to  his  labors,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Me  cock-crowing  emphatically,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, though  sometimes  the  distinctions  of  the  Jirst 
and  second  cock-crowing  arc  met  with  in  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  (Bochart,  iii,  119).  These  times,  and 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  irost 
ancient  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  in  the  EaPt, 
where  *  the  bird  of  davrniing*  is  most  probably  indige- 
nous. The  latter  *  cock-crow*  was  retained  even  when 
artificial  divisions  of  time  were  invented.  In  our 
Lord*s  time  the  Jews  had  evidently  adopted  the  Greek 
and  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  four  periods  or 
watches,  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  the  first  >>egin- 
ning  at  six  in  the  evening  (Luke  xii,  88 ;  Matt,  xiv, 
25;  Mark  vi,  48)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  This  watch  (the 
third  of  these  divisions,  comprehending  the  space  be- 


tweeu  the  two  cock-crowings)  seems  to  have  been 
about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  ^San  nwt'^'lp  (keiiath'  ha^^'ber),  and  was 
termed  by  the  Romans  ffaUicinium ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Jerusalem  being  a  militar)'  station  of 
the  Romans,  the  custom  of  that  nation  concerning  the 
placing  and  relieving  of  the  guard  was  in  force  there. 
These  watches,  or  guards,  were  declared  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  whenever  one  guard  relieved  anoth- 
er, it  was  always  done  by  the  military  signal.  The 
whole  four  watches  were  closed  by  the  blowing  of  a 
shrill  horn.  Drakenborch  says,  the  last  trumpet, 
which  blew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  sounded  three 
times,  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.    See  Watch. 

^'  It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvi,  84)  records  our  Ltnrd  to  have  said  to  Pe- 
ter, *  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,* 
whereas  Mark  (xiv,  80)  says,  ^  before  the  cock  crow 
twice.'  But  Matthew,  giving  only  the  general  t^iue 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii,  84 ;  John  xiii, 
88),  evidently  alludes  to  that  only  which  was  customa- 
rily called  the  cock-crowing;  but  Mr4rk,  who  wrote  un- 
der Peter's  inspection,  more  accurately  recording  the 
very  toordsy  mentions  the  two  cock-crowings  (Wetstein 
on  Mark  xiv,  80;  Scheuchzer,  Phys.  Sacr.  on  Mark 
xiii,  85 ;  Whitby's  NoU  on  Matt,  xxvi,  SA).  Another 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  Evangelical  histor}'  has 
been  founded  upon  an  assertion  of  the  Mishna  {BtAa 
Kamiy  vii,  7),  *  They  do  not  breed  cocks  Rt  Jerusalem 
because  of  the  holy  things,'  i.  e.,  as  it  is  interpreted, 
cocks  turn  up  the  dung-hills,  and  set  free  the  reptiles 
by  which  the  sacrifices  might  be  polluted  which  were 
eaten  as  food ;  and  that,  consequently,  Peter  could  not 
hecur  one  crow.  But  this  is  sufilciently  answered 
above.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  uniform ;  witness  the  stor}'  (in  Erubiny  p. 
26, 1)  of  a  cock  which  killed  a  child,  and  was  stoned  by 
order  of  the  council.  Other  instances  are  given  by 
Reland,  which  show  that  the  cock  might  crow,  though 
not  in  the  city^  and  yet  be  heard  by  Peter  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  especially  as  the  palace  of  Caiaphas 
(according  to  the  modern  tradition)  stood  on  an  ele- 
vated situation,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  400  yards 
from  the  citv  walls."  In  the  modem  East  the  bam- 
door  fowl  is  a  common  appendage  to  every  house- 
hold, and  the  cock-crowing  is  a  universal  signal  of 
morning  in  Palestine  (Thompson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
552). 

COCS^  the,  as  a  Christian  symbol.  (1.)  On  tombs 
the  cock  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection — the  preeeo 
dieiy  or  herald  of  the  light,  after  the  night  of  death. 
(2.)  The  cock  is  also  a  symbol  of  vigilance. — Martig^ 
ny.  Diet,  des  Antiqwtes  Chretiemtet,  s.  v.  Coq. 

Cockatrice,  properly  a  fabulous  serpent  supposed 
to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg,  is  the  rather  fknciful 
translation  in  our  version  of  S^BSC  (tu'pha,  hiuinffy  Isa. 
xiv,  29)  and  "^arB^  (tsiphoni',  Isa.  xi,  8;  lix,  6;  Jer. 
viii,  17).  The  latter  word  also  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
32,  where  it  is  translated  ^*  adder."  AquUa  and  the 
Vulg.  understand  the  basilisk,  a  fabulous  serpent  of 
antiquity,  identified  by  many  moderns  with  the  baaSi- 
cus  regiUuSy  a  small  and  exceedingly  venomous  viper 
of  Africa.  By  others,  however,  the  cerastes^  or  "  hom- 
ed viper"  (coluber  cerastes  of  Linn.,  colvber  corwHtvs  of 
Ilassclquist),  has  been  more  definitely  fixed  upon  as 
the  animal  intended,  a  ver}'  poisonous  serpent  of 
Egj'pt  and  Palestine,  about  a  foot  long,  brown  on  the 
back  and  sides,  with  a  white  belly,  about  as  thick  as 
the  finger,  and  having  two  knob-like  projections  upon 
the  head  (comp.  Pliny,  xi,  45),  which  were  anciently 
compared  to  horns  (iElian,  Amm.  i,  57 ;  Pliny,  viii,  35 ; 
comp.  Herod,  ii,  74).  It  buries  itself  in  the  aand,  from 
which  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color,  with  the 
horns  projecting  out  like  feelers,  whence  it  suddenly 
darts  forth  and  seises  its  prey  (Dk)d.  Sic.  iii,  60).  (Si^ 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  iii,  205  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  C65 
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sq. ;  Belon,  in  Paulu8*s  Samml.  i,  206 ;  ii,  258 ;  Brace, 
Trap.  Til,  pL  40 ;  Wilkinson,  2d  ser.  ii,  245  sq. ;  Prosp. 
Alp,  Rer,  AUgypt.  iv,  4,  p.  210,  pi.  5, 6.)  Othen,  again, 
refer  this  last  to  the  ''adder,"  i.  e.  viper  (q.  v.),  of 
Gen.  xlix,  17.    See  8icurKfiT. 

Ccx^ker,  an  old  English  term,  used  but  once  in  the 
A.  y.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxx,  9,  n.&i/i/<ruv, 
imi  as  a  nurse),  in  the  sense  of ftmdie^  or  treat  gently. 

Cockle  (tllSMa,  bothah\  an  offetmve  plant,  q.  d. 
stink-weed;  Sept /ioroc,  i.  e.  bramble)  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxxi,40 :  "  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
cockU  instead  of  barley."  It  is  probably  a  mere  gen- 
eral term  signifying  treecf,  perhaps  like  the  darnel  (^(- 
lavia,  "tares")  of  Matt,  xiii,  80.  Celsius  (Hierchot,  ii, 
199)  would  identify  it  with  the  aconite,  but  Gesenius 
questions  this  (Jesaia,  i,  230 ;  ii,  364),  as  the  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  plur.  form  (S'^dita,  6etf- 
ghim'\  "wUd  grapes"  (q.  v.),  in  Isa.  v,  2,  4.'    See 

BOTANT. 

Codex  AlexandrinuB,  etc.  See  Albxaxdri- 
AK  ICanuscript,  etc. 

Codex  Canontim  Bcolesise  Uiiivense  is  the 
name  of  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1610  by  Christ. 
Jnsteau  (Justellus),  which  undertook  to  give  the  can- 
ons of  the  first  councils  in  a  shape  as  conformable  as 
possible  to  the  collection  of  canons  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  (451)  was  supposed  to  have  made. 
This  codex  canonumj  etc.,  was  reprinted  in  the  Bibl. 
jur.  eon,  vH.  (torn,  i,  p.  29),  published  by  Justellus  and 
YoClIus.  The  supposition  which  led  to  the  compila- 
tion of  this  work,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had 
made  or  ordered  to  be  made  such  a  collection  of  can- 
ons, is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  ancient  Church  councils  were  early  collected  and 
circulated  among  the  bishops,  and  that  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  many  of  the  bishops  had  with  them  col- 
lections containing  the  canons  of  the  five  synods  of 
Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Cssarea,  Gangra,  and  Antiochia, 
from  which  many  passages  were  read.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  canons  the  col- 
lections widely  differed,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the 
council  took  any  action  with  regard  to  the  matter. — 
WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  649. 

Codex  JoBtiiiiaiieiiB,  a  code  composed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  intended  to  embrace  all 
that  was  still  available  of  former  collections  of  impe- 
rial manuscripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  of  edicts  then 
recent.  The  previous  collections  were,  1.  The  Codex 
Crefforianus,  compiled  by  Gregonanns,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  contained  the 
"Constitutions"  (the  collective  name  for  the  ** Ee- 
teripia"  or  replies  to  particular  inquiries  and  re- 
quests, and  the  ^^Edida^*^.  or  orders  on  general  ques- 
tions) of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of  Constin- 
tine ;  2.  The  Codex  ffermogenkmtUy  compiled  by  Her- 
nu^nes,  likewise  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  the  "Constitutions"  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximinian ;  8.  The  Codex  Theodonanui, 
compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centur}'  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosins  II,  by  a  committee  of  six- 
teen jurists,  and  containing  the  Constitutions  of  the 
emperors  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Theodosins  in  438  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  in  the  same  year  by  Yalentinitin  in  the  Western. 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the  first  five 
and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  are  lost.  All  these 
three  codes  are  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Antfjustin- 
iamei^  poblisbed  by  Hftnel.  In  Feb.  528  the  Emperor 
Justinianns  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  new  code, 
which  was  to  embrace  all  that  was  still  of  practical 
▼alue  of  the  three  previous  collections,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, all  the  constitutions  issued  since  the  publication 
of  the  Theodosian  Code.  This  new  collection  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  529.  After  the  publication  of  the  Pan- 
dects (a  compilation  of  the  writings  of  former  Roman 


jurists)  and  the  Institutiones  (an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law),  another  revision  was  made 
in  534  by  Trilonianus.  This  new  revision  {Codex  rep- 
etiia  pnelectumis)  still  forms  an  important  portion  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  CiviHs,  while  the  first  revision  {Codex 
vetus)  is  lost  In  its  last  revision,  the  Codex  Jusdm" 
aneus  consists  of  twelve  books,  each  book  containing  a 
number  of  titles  in  chronological  order.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  nearly  all  the  constitutions  are  rescript 
ta  (rescripts) ;  after  that  we  meet  with  numerous  edicia 
(edicts).  The  code  of  Justinian  is  of  great  importance 
for  Church  history  and  Church  law,  us  a  great  many 
edicts  of  the  ChrL^tian  emperors  concerned  religions 
questions.  In  quoting  the  code  of  Justinian,  first  the 
number  of  the  constitution  is  given,  next  tlie  special 
code  (Greg.,  Herm.,  Tb.,  Just.)  from  which  it  is  tak- 
en ;  and  finally  the  title ;  thus,  r.  45.  C.  Jutt.  i,  3,  de 
episc.  et  cler.,  which  means  constitution  45  of  the  Jus- 
tinianean  code  (that  is,  the  entirely  new  portion  of  it), 
book  i,  title  3,  which  treats  de  episapis  et  clericis. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^LexikoHj  ii,  660. 

Codman,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minii>>ter, 
was  bom  in  Boston  Aug.  8, 1782 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1802,  and  studied  law  until  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, when  he  commenced  theology,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh.  After  preaching  a  year  in 
Great  Britain,  he  came  back  to  America,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Dorchester,  Decfmher  7,  1808.  In 
1834  he  went  to  England  as  delegate  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He  died  Dec. 
23, 1847.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  1822,  and  ly  Harvard,  1^40.  Dr.  Codman  pub- 
lished a  Vitii  to  England  (1^35) ;  Sermons  (1834, 8vo) ; 
and  a  number  of  occasional  digcourses. — Sprague,  i4n- 
naU,  ii,  492. 

CcBlestine  (Pope).     See  Celestike. 

Coalestiiui.    See  Cele8tins. 

CcBleBtiUB,  a  native  of  Ireland  (or  of  Bretagnc  ?) 
of  noble  birth.  According  to  Marius  Mercator  {Com- 
monitoriumy  2),  he  was  a  law  student  at  Rome  when  Pe- 
lagius  arrived  there.  Embracing  the  views  of  Pela- 
gius,  he  accompanied  him  in  408  (or  409)  to  Sicily,  and 
in  411  to  Africa.  By  his  character  and  talents  be  suc- 
ceeded, even  better  than  Pelagius,  in  diffusing  the 
views  which  they  held  in  common.  He  was  accuf  ed 
of  heresy  l)efore  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  and 
condemned.  He  appealed  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  way 
stopped  at  Sicily,  and  there  spread  his  opinions  very 
successfully.  1  hence  it  is  supposed  that  he  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  wcs  ordained  presbyter.  In  417 
Pope  Zozimuf ,  at  R(  me,  was  so  far  satisfied  by  the 
explanations  of  Coelestius  that  he  recommended  the 
African  bishops  to  restore  him.  In  418  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  went  to  the  East 
for  safety ;  but  about  429  he  was  lanished  from  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  Council  of 
Ephesus  conden.ned  him  A.D.  431.  His  later  years 
are  involved  in  obscurity.  "  He  wrote  a  Confeuio 
Fidei  Zodmo  Papa  obiata,  and  various  epistles  and 
appeals,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  excerpts  given  by  Augustine  and  Jerome ; 
but  none  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Ccelestius  was  a  man  of  pure  morality,  and  more  zeal- 
ous and  active  (perhaps  more  honest)  tlian  Pelagius 
as  a  controvertist.  Jerome  says  of  him  (in  an  epistle 
to  Ctesiphon,  A.D.  415),  ^Although  a  scholar  of  Pela- 
gius, he  is  yet  leader  and  master  of  the  whole  host.*  " 
—  Cave,  Bist.  Lit.  Anno  407,  i,  246;  Murdoch's  Mos- 
heim,  Church  History,  N.  Y.,  8  vols.,  i,  870 ;  Wiggers, 
Auffttftinism  and  Pehtfjiamsm,  En~crson*8  transl.,  p.  ^0 
sq. ;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  §  147. 
See  Peijloius. 

CcBld-Syriaf  (r;  KoiXri  ^vpia;  Vulg.  Ccdesyria), 
**the  hollow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  the  Seleucidc,  to 
the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (jcotXid)  which  inter- 
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renes  between  LlbanuB  and  Anti-Libanus,  stretching 
from  lat.  33°  20^  to  S4P  40',  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles.  As  applied  to  this  region  the  word  is 
strikingly  descriptive  (see  Dionysins,  Perieg.  899  900). 
Thus  a  modem  traveller  observes :  *'  We  tinally  look- 
ed down  on  the  vast  green  and  red  valley — ^green  from 
its  yet  unripe  com,  red  from  its  vineyards  not  yet  ver- 
dant— which  divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
snowy  crest  to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ; 
the  latter  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Heraion — 
the  culmination  of  the  range^  being  thus  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exactlgf  to 
the  eye  tokaJt  Ui»  on  mapt — ^the  *  hollow'  between  the 
two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen  through 
^rhich  the  Leontes  (Litany)  breaks  out  closes  the  south 
end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  tlie 
north  end,  but  too  remote  to  be  visible"  (Stanley's 
Palestine^  p.  899).  The  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
its  centre,  near  which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity, stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two 
streams  of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  to  the  north-west 
and  the  south-east,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the 
tract  enclosed  between  the  mountain  ran^ses.  Amycey 
the  name  of  the  plain  through  which  the  Orontes  flow- 
ed (to  'AfivKti^  vidiovj  Polyb.  V,  69),  is  derived  by 
Bochart  frt>m  the  Syiiac  Mp'^S!?,  Amicaj  which  means 
deep,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  Greek  C€Bie 
(fieogr.  Sac.  I,  i,  1). 

The  term  CcDle-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Liba^ 
nus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in  which  stood 
the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then  it  was  further 
carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan,  through  Trachoni- 
tis  and  Penea,  to  IdumsM  and  the  borders  of  Egypt 
(Strab.  xvi,  §  21 ;  Polyb.  v,  80,  §  3;  Josephus,  Ant,  i, 
11,  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  16)  and  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  13, 2) 
even  place  Scythopolis  in  Ccele-Syria,  though  it  was 
upon  the  west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit 
its  extent  southwards  to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v,  16 ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
i,  11,  6).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country.  In  the  time  of  David,  Ccele-Syria  was 
probably  included  in  *^  Syria  of  Damascus,"  which 
was  conquered  by  that  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  6),  but 
recovered  from  Solomon  by  Rezon,  the  son  of  Eliadah 
(1  Kings  xi,  24).  The  possession  of  it  was  an  object 
of  many  struggles  between  the  Seleucidn  and  the 
kings  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  i,  3;  u,71;  iii,l;  v,  40;  xvi, 
89 ;  xxvii,  17). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  at  least  of 
Ccele-Syria  was  included  in  that  "Valley  of  Lebanon" 
flisabn  n?pa)  mentioned  by  Joshua  (xi,  17 ;  xii,  7\ 
the  extent  of  which  has  been  too  much  restricted  by 
recent  geographers.  The  name  "  Valley  of  Lebanon" 
could  scarcely  Im  applied  with  propriety  excbuwely  to 
that  section  of  the  great  valley  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  Hermon,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  range 
of  Lebanon.  Doubtless  Baal-Gad  was  situated  '*  un- 
der Mount  Hermon;"  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  "Valley  of  I^hanon"  includes  the  whole  of 
that  valley  which  separates  the  ridge  of  Hermon  from 
that  of  Lebanon.  It  seems  that  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod this  valley  was  called  by  Amos,  apparently  in 
contempt,  "the  valley  of  idols"  O'lK  n^pa,  chap,  i, 
6).  See  AvBN.  The  name  was  most  appropriate. 
The  whole  sides  of  the  valley  are  thickly  studded 
with  old  heathen  temples.  Mr.  Porter  visited  no  less 
than  fourteen  of  them,  and  he  heard  of  several  oth- 
ers. Some  of  them  were  of  great  size  and  splendor, 
such  as  those  of  Baalbek,  Mejdel,  Niha,  and  Hibbari- 


yeh.  This  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  chosen 
house  of  idolatry  (Porter's  Danuuau^  i,  12;  ii,  820; 
Uand-book  of  8.  and  P,  p.  668,  670;  Robinsou,  LaUr 
Bib,  JRes,  p.  488, 492,  620).  The  modem  name  of  the 
valley  confirms  the  above  view.  It  is  called  el-BukaOj 
which  is  strictly  the  same  as  the  Heb.  Biiah  (n:?pa). 
In  the  apocryphal  books  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  Ccele-Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly 
as  an  equivalent  for  Svrta  (1  Esdr.  ii,  17,  24,  27 ;  iv, 
48;  vi,  29;  vii,  1;  viii,  67;  1  Mace,  x,  69;  2  Mace, 
iii,  6,  8;  iv,  4;  viii,  8;  x,  11).  In  all  these  cases 
the  word  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  Celo-Syria,"  i.  e. 
Coelo-Syria.  In  Esdr.  vi,  8,  it  is  called  simply  **  Sy- 
ria." Under  the  emperor  Diocletian,  Phoenioe  and 
Coele-Syria  formed  one  province,  called  Phoenicia  Li- 
banica.  Under  the  present  Turkish  government  the 
western  part  of  Coele- Syria  is  in  the  pashalic  of 
Saide,  and  the  eastern  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus. 
See  Syria. 

CcBlic5l6e  ("  worshippers  of  heaven"),  the  name 
of  an  African  sect  in  the  4th  century,  who  appear  to 
have  blended  together  some  parts  of  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism with  Christianity.  An  edict  of  Honorius  (A. 
D.  408)  forbids  their  assembla^j^s  and  demands  their 
disbandnient  As  they  are  counted  in  this  edict  among 
the  heretics,  and  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Jewish  patriarch,  but  had  their  own 
chiefs,  called  majores,  and  as  they  had  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, they  are  by  some  regarded  as  a  Christian  sect. 
By  others  they  sre  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  E»- 
senes.  See  Schmid,  HUtoria  Cmlicolarum  (Helmst 
1704).— Gieseler,  Church  History,  i,  §  78 ;  Bingham. 
Orig,  £ccl.  xvi,  6, 2. 

CcBlln.     See  CdLur. 

CcBmeteria.    See  Cemkteribs. 

CcBna  Domini,  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Lord's 
Supper. 

CCENA  DOMINI,  Bull  of.     See  Bull;  and  In 

COBNA  DOMINL 

CcBnobites,  monks  who  formed  a  commnnit}'  liv- 
ing in  a  fixed  habitation  (ccenobium)  under  a  chief  (ab- 
bot or  father).  Their  name  is  derived  from  koivoq^ 
common,  and  /itoc?  ^if^  !  and  they  are  opposed  to  her- 
mits, who  live  in  solitude.  Pachomius  is  admitted  to 
he  the  institutor  of  the  coenobite  life,  as  being  the  first 
that  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. — ^Bingham,  Or^. 
Eccl,  vii,  2 ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chritiicmitgf  ch.  vii,  §  5. 
See  MoNACHisM. 

Coffee  (drunk  in  the  East).     See  Cup. 

Coffor  (tan«,  argaz'i  Sept.  0€/ui,Vulg.  capteUd)^ 
the  receptacle  (apparently  a  customary  appendage  to 
a  cart,  from  the  use  of  the  article  in  every  occurrence) 
which  the  Philistines  placed  beside  the  ark  when  they 
sent  it  home,  and  in  which  they  deposited  the  golden 
mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their  trespass-offering 
(1  Sam.  vi,  8, 11, 16).  The  root  seems  to  signify  to  be 
shaken  about ;  and  Gesenius  and  Lee  agree  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  the 
Arabian  rijaza,  which  Jauhari  describes  as  "a  kind 
of  wallet,  into  which  stones  are  put :  it  is  hung  to  one 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  haudaj  [a  litter  borne  by  a  camel 
or  mule]  when  it  inclines  towards  the  other."  Dr. 
Lee,  however,  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  word  de- 
notes the  wallet  itself;  whereas  Gesenius  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  means  a  coffer  or  small  box,  to  which, 
from  its  analogous  use,  the  same  name  was  applied. 
See  Ark. 

CofBn  (I'l'^K,  onm',  a  box  for  gathering  articles ; 
Sept  aopoii)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  I,  26) :  "  They  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
mummg-chesi,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  same  country,  and  frequently  exhibited  in  modem 
museums  [see  Mummy] — a  mode  of  burial  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  removal  of  that  patriarch's  remains  ^ 
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1,8. 4, of  wood;  S,6,8,r,S,irfitoDB;  S.of  wood,«iid  of«»rtj 

tii»— toTon  Ibe  IStta  drDutj ;  10,  of  bornl  ennhfuirtn. 
PileatinB  (ver.  25,  when  the  t«nn  "boa«»"  is  «ri- 
dantly   used  in  thit  gmetal  hoh).     S««   BdbIAL. 

f>EPDI.CHRI. 

The  same  word  ia  (poken  in  the  origlDtl  of  ■  "mon- 
•y-cbeW"  (!  Kings  xii,  10, 11)  [see  Tbbasurt],  bat 
most  ftvqnentljr  of  (be  aacml  "  erk,"  in  which  were 
depoaitnl  the  tables  of  the  law.  See  AmK.  It  ban 
been  thoiii.-bt  by  Mine  that  the  iroD  "  badaUad"  of  Og 
(Deut.  ill,  11)  was  rather  his  coffin.     See  Giant. 

Nnmeioug  coSnt  uf  earthenware  were  disinterred 
by  L.oftus  St  Wurka  and  by  LayanI  M  NiSer,  varyint; 
in  length  froin  three  to  six  teet,  and  doeed  by  on  oTal 
lid  ;  the  corpH  havinii  been  swathed  in  linen  and  Uien 
smeared  with  bitumen,  except  the  features  (Layud, 
iVin.  and  Bab.  p.  4?4  sq.). 


COFFIN  (prob.  from  Saxon  C^V/ii^a 
diuht  wooden  cam  in  which  bodiee  ar 
appears  to  l>e  of  compantively  recent  origin;  in  < 
Her  ages  Ibe  graves  were  sometimett  lined  with  si 
<if  Atone,  but  uausllj  a  stone  coffin  formed  of  a  sii 
btwV  wan  nsed.  and  the  body  placed  in  it,  either 


..lihop  Kulph.  1129.  Clilchwter  CslhedmL 
veloped  In  grsva^lothes,  or  clsd  in  snme  particular 
dre*8 :  ecclesiastics  were  generally  buried  in  the  haliit 
or  the  order  to  which  they  lielonged,  the  diimitariee 
of  the  Chnrch  freiitiently  in  their  olticial  roiies  and  ac- 
companied with  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  wTer- 
'  eigns  in  their  robes  of  state,  Nuiiierons  itone  coffins 
axiW  in  this  eountrr  which  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the 
eleTenth  and  twelfth  onturies :  thpy  are  formed  of  a 
alnsla  block  of  stone  hollowed  oat  to  receive  the  body. 
with  a  amall  circular  cavitv  at  one  end  to  fit  the  bead. 
11— Co 


COHABITATION      • 

1  tbey  ire  uniolly  rather  wider  at  this  end  than 

the  other;  there  are  generally  one  or  muie  small 
holes  in  the  bottom  to  drain  off  moJAture:  theae 
coffins  were  never  buried  deeply  in  the  gmuiid; 
■ery  ftequently  they  were  p  '  ' 
ice,  so  that  the  lid  was  V' 
I  church  formed  part  of  the  paving;  sometimes, 
a  Churches,  they  were  placed  entirely  shove  the 
ground." 

CofDn.  Ckarlbs,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterisn  minister, 
u  bom  at  Newliaryport,  Miss.,  Aug.  lA.  1775,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1793.  Hav. 
'  ig  completed  his  tlieological  studies,  and  taugtit  fur 
nne  time  in  Phillips  Acsdemv,  he  was  licenicd  In 
1T99.  He  now  visiUHJ  the  Southern  stales  fur  liis 
health,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  Virginia,  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  Greenville  College,  Tenn., 
In  1808.  Returning  to  New  Fjigland  in  18114,  he  was 
ordaineC  as  an  evangelist,  and  removed  with  his  fani< 
ily  to  Greenville  in  1R0&.  In  connection  with  his  col. 
le^  duties,  ha  had  charge  of  the  Harmony  Church, 
and  supplied  for  many  years  (he  churches  in  Hawkins 
ConoQ-,  at  Rogerevilie,  and  at  Jonesborough.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  president  of  Greenviile  College, 
and  lerved  till  1827,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presi. 
dency  of  the  East  Tennessee  University,  KnoKville. 
He  resigned  in  188S.  and  returned  to  (ireenville,  where 
be  died  June  3, 1863.— Sptogue,  Atmaii,  iv,  S46. 

Cosan,  Tkohas,  M.D..  an  English  Unitarian 
writer,  was  bom  at  Rowell,  Northamptonshire,  In  1786. 
He  officiated  for  some  time  as  a  Presbj-terian  minister 
at  AmstfTdam,  but  finally  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised in  London.  He  died  in  If  18.  He  pablished  (I) 
A  Treatite  an  tlu  Paui  m  (Bath,  1803,  8vo ;  and  2d 
part,  Bath,  1807-10) :— (2)  Theotogicai  DugmiHotu  on 
Katural  HeUffHm  and  JrvitA  MoraU  (Und.  1*<12,  8vo): 
—(3)  CkaTOcUTittie  EzcdUnna  of  ChHitiaaily  (Lond. 
1813,  8vo)  :— (*)  /-*"■«  ">  WUberfom,  on  iht  Doctrint 
of  HendHary  DrprarUg  (Lond.  1816,  Svo) :— <6)  AVAi- 
eal  diuMiotu  (Lond.  1817,  Bvo).  — Darling,  Cjei^iadia 
Biiliogri^iltiat,  i,  T14. 

Cogltatioa  (Chald.  V'^lf?,  rag<?n',  AougU.  Dan. 
vii,!8),  an  earnest  acUon  of  the  mind,  elsewhere  trans- 
lated aimply  "thoagbt." 

CagsireU,WiLi.iAH,D.D.,  a  Congregational  mio- 
isler,  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  June  6, 17>'7,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811.  He  waa  orduined 
pastor  in  Dedham  April  20, 1816,  and  resigned  in  1^29 
to  accept  the  situation  of  geneml  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  of  which,  in  183!,  he  was  cho- 
sen secretwy  and  director.  In  April,  1841,  he  resigned, 
artd  was  elected  professor  of  history  and  national  edu- 
cation In  Dartmouth.  In  Januari,  1844,  he  went  to 
Gilmanton  as  president  of  the  theological  seminaiy. 
He  died  April,  1850.  Dr.Cogswell  published  A  Catt. 
tkitm  onlht  Doclriaa  and  Dutiet  of  Hrllgion  {!»}») : — 
Aaiil/nit  la  Fttmi/y  lUligum  (1826)  ■.^Theobigicid  Clau- 
book  (lSSl-}:—ffm  binder  o/ rte  Mllletmiam  (J»331:— 
Lrtlen  to  loimjr  JH/n  prrparing/vr  lie  ifimtlry  (1887) ; 
and  several  occaniimal  sermons.  He  was  editor  of  the 
^mer.  Quart.  Prgislir, nftbe X, I/. Bepoiiloiy, otthelft 
vol.  of  the  A'ciD  Fagland  Rut.  and  Gnvalog.  JttgUler, 
and  some  other  warks.—Si^ague,  Anmlt,  ii,  606. 

Cobabitatlon.  The  delicacy  of  this  subject  did 
not  prevent  its  being  a  subject  of  Mofaic  legislation. 
See  Chiliibirtii.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  Scriptural  notices  respecting  it.     See  Mab- 


I  conjugal  and  legitimate, 
subjected  hoth  parties  to  a  state  of  ceremonial  impuri- 
ty until  evening  (Lev.  sv,  18;  .iowph,  Apioa.  ii,  24; 
comp.  Strnim,  xvi,  745),  a  regulation  which  certainly 
served  not  merely  to  restrain  polygamy,  but  was  also 
useliil  in  a  unitary  point  of  view.  A  similar  itatute 
ariginolly  prevailed  among  the  Baby  Ion  laiwXJbMd. 
i,  138;  see  Wesaeling,  in  loc.).     Sea  U)"*^ -'"■*'^- * 
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2.  Whoever  corrapted  a  maiden,  either  by  deceit  or 
force,  was  compelled  to  marry  her,  and  pay  her  father 
a  fine  (properly  50  shekels,  Deut.  xxii,  28  sq.) ;  the 
latter  must  still  be  paid  even  when  the  father  refused 
to  permit  the  marriage  (Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  comp.  Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  311 ;  Mishna,  Chetub.  iii).  If  the  man  used 
violence  he  forfeited  the  right  of  divorcing  the  woman 
ever  after  (the  Egyptian  law  was  still  more  sever^  on 
this  point,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  78).     See  Trespass. 

8.  In  the  case  of  seduction  or  rape  occurring  to  a 
betrothed  female  in  an  inhabited  spot,  she  must  cry 
for  help,  or  be  considered  as  assenting  to  the  debauch- 
ment,  and  thus  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  of 
stoning  as  the  male  party ;  but  if  she  was  in  a  lonely 
field,  where  her  screams  for  assistance  could  be  of  no 
avail,  she  was  presumed  to  have  been  forced,  and  the 
ravisher  alone  was  stoned  (Deut.  xxii,  23  sq. ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  23;  Philo,  ii,  312);  yet  even  in 
these  cases  the  later  interpreters  of  the  law  understood 
a  repudiation  by  a  bill  of  divorce  as  allowable  (comp. 
Matt,  i,  19 ;  see  Paulus,  Comment,  i,  123).  A  priest's 
daughter  thus  playing  the  courtesan  was  (stoned  and) 
burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9).  (See  generally  Michaelis,  Mo». 
Recht,  ii,  815  sq. ;  iv,  298  sq. ;  v,  303  sq.)     See  FoR- 

KICATIOW. 

Cohort  (eohors),  a  military  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  denote  a  company  irenerally  composed  of  600 
foot  soldiers ;  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  every 
cohort  being  composed  of  three  maniples,  and  every 
maniple  of  200  men ;  a  legion,  consequenth',  contained 
in  all  6000  men.  Others  allow  but  500  men  to  a  co- 
hort, which  would  make  5000  in  a  legion.  It  b  prob- 
able that  cohorts  among  the  Romans,  as  companies 
among  the  modems,  often  varied  as  to  their  number. 
See  Army.  Besides  the  regular  legionary  cohorts, 
there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  fh>m 
any  legion,  as  the  Cokoriea  Urbana  and  Prmtoriai.  Snch 
appears  to  have  been  the  **  Italian  band"  mentioned 
in  Acts  xj  1,  which  was  in  attendance  on  the  Roman 
governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Csesarea. 
Of  the  same  description  also  was  the  **  Augustan  band" 
or  cohort  (Actsxxvii,l),  which  most  probably  derived 
its  name  from  Selmste,  the  capital  of  Samaria.  The 
commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was  called 
TribunUB  GAortis  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, or  Praftciu*  Cohorts  if  composed  of  auxiliary 
troops.     See  Band. 

Coin.  Before  the  Babylonian  exile  (see  Deyling, 
Obterv.  iii,  222  sq.,  also  in  Ugolini  Theaaur.  xxviii) 
the  Hebrews  had  and  knew  no  regularly  stamped 
money,  but  generally  made  use  of  a  currency  in  traffic 
consisting  of  uncoined  shekels  (or  talents)  of  silver, 
which  they  toeighed  out  to  one  another  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ; 
Exod.  xxii,  17;  2  Sam.  xviii,  12;  1  Kings  xx,  89; 
Jer.  xxxii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  13),  just  as 
among  other  nations  in  most  ancient  times  uncoined 
metal  served  for  money  (iElian,  Var.  ffitt.  xii,  10; 
Strabo,  iii,  155),  and  even  to  this  day  tlie  Chinese  make 
their  commercial  transactions  by  means  of  silver  bars 
(RosenmQller,  Morgenl,  i,  98 ;  see  Sperling,  De  num- 
mia  non  cunt,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxviii).  Among  I 
the  earliest  Hebrews,  but  not  afterwards  (Crusius,  De 
on'ginib,  peeumte  a  pecore  ante  nummum  sign.  Petropol. 
1748),  an  ox  or  other  animal  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  3) 
was  traded  instead  of  cash  (see  Michaelis,  £>e  a'clo  ante 
exU.  Babyl.  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  ii,  1752,  §  1). 
Yet  already  in  the  time  of  Abraham  there  circulated 
in  hither  Asia,  as  it  seems,  silver  ingots  (n^^^Tp,  Gen. 
xxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xxiv,  82;  see  Gesenius,  Thet.  Iltb. 
p.  1241 ;  Bertheau,  p.  24 ;  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  899,  472)  of 
a  determined  weight,  which  was  probably  indicated  by 
marks  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  xliii,  21)  stamped  upon  them 
(so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  explains  the  former  pas- 
sage by  M'^Idiap^B,  1.  e.  trpayiiaTiia).  See  Kesitah. 
Even  under  the  regularly  organized  Hebrew  state 
small  silver  pieces  (comp.  apyvpia^  aUcerling)  may  have 


passed  in  exchange  (as  among  their  Phoenician  nei^« 
bors ;  but  see  Herod,  i,  94 ;  Philostr.  Her.  x,  1),  al- 
though destitute  of  national  authority  (see  1  Sam.  ix, 
8 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxx,  13 ;  Lev.  xxvii,  3  sq. ;  Deut. 
xiv,  26),  the  bars  being  weighed  only  in  pa3rment  of 
large  sums  (comp.  2  Kings  xii,  4),  although  modem 
Oriental  merchants  weigh  oat  even  i«gularly  coined 
money  (Volney,  Vogage,  ii,  815).  See  Merchant. 
For  transportation  and  preservation,  money,  as  at  thia 
day  in  the  East,  was  deposited  in  bags  (2  Kings  v,  23 ; 
xii,  10 ;  see  Harmor,  Obaerv.  iii,  262).  See,  generally, 
Bertheau,  Geach,  d.  lar.  p.  14  sq.)     See  Bag. 

After  the  exile  Persian  money  was  most  current, 
especially  the  daric  (q.  v.),  then  Grsco-Syrian  of  the 
Seleucid«B  (q.  v.),  till  the  time  (B.C.  148)  of  prince  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  the  Maccabee,  who  secured  from  the  Syr- 
ian munarchs  the  right  of  a  native  coinage  (1  Mace. 
XV,  6),  and  issued  shekels  (q.  v.),  both  whole  and  half, 
of  which  several  (some  eight)  are  still  extant.  The 
following  coin  has  on  one  side,  in  Samaritan,  the  name 
of  Simon,  and  some  emblems,  upon  which  it  is  very 
difficnlt  to  pronounce,  and  on  the  other  **  The  Deliv- 
erance of  Jerusalem,"  with  the  palm-tree  and  two 
vases.     There  are  other  coins,  bearing  on  one  side  the 


(Join  of  Simon  Maocabous. 

inscription,  in  Samaritan,**  Simon,"  on  the  other, "  De- 
liverance of  Jerusalem,"  which  are  supposed  to  have 


Prolmble  Coin  of  Simon  Bar^cochebas. 

been  struck  by  Simon  Barcochab,  not  by  Simon  Kao- 
cabsBus.  There  are  marks  on  these  coins  of  their  hav- 
ing been  struck  twice,  once  by  the  Roman  anthorities, 
and  again  by  the  Jews;  there  are  also  examples  of 


Early  Jewish  Coin  of  uncertain  Date. 

Greek  and  Roman  coins  of  these  double  types  applied 
one  upon  the  other.  A  leaf  and  vase  appear  to  be  the 
general  symbols  of  the  coins  struck  in  Judaea  during 
the  dominion  of  the  high-priests,  and  the  coins  them- 
selves are  for  the  most  part  indifferently  executed. 
Those  of  Alexander  Jannsus  are  all  of  bronze,  as  are 
also  the  coins  of  Antigonus ;  these  last  bear  the  sym- 
bol of  a  cornucopia,  the  type  invariably  found  upon 
the  coins  of  this  prince;     From  the  inscriptions  on  the 


Coins  of  Antigonus. 

above  coins,  it  is  supposed  that  Antigonns  wished  to 
declare  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  descendant  of 
Mattathias  that  he  was  high-priest.    The  coins  of  the 
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Jndiean  kings,  from  Herod  the  Fint,  are  all  of  bronze, 
with  the  exception  of  a  silver  one  assigned  to  Herod 
the  Third,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique.  Of  Agrip- 
pa  the  Second  there  are  many  coins,  struck  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  present  on  their  re- 
verses portraits  of  the  reigning  emperors.  The  dates 
on  these  coins  denote  the  year  of  the  prince's  reign. 
(See  each  of  the  kings  in  their  order.)  £ventually, 
however,  these  Maccabasan  shekels  passed  out  of  circu- 
lation on  account  of  foreign  traffic  (being  especially 
supplanted  by  Tyriun  mintage,  according  to  Bertheau, 
p.  ^  sq.).  See  Momey-ch amoeba.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  Greek  currency  had  mostly  prevailed  (compu- 
ted, probably,  at  a  depreciated  rate),  of  which  the  tbl- 
lowing  pieces  are  mentioned:  the  drachma  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  unit  of  value ;  the  didrachma  (q.  v.), 
or  double  drachm  {SiSpaxjiov,  Matt,  xvii,  24);  and 
the  stater  (q.  v.),  or  tetradrachm.  The  smallest  coin 
was  the  i^fion  (Ktirruv,  acak,  "mite,"  Mark  zii,  42; 
Luke  xii,  59),  which  was  the  seventh  part  of  a  gold 
piece  (xaXjcovt,-),  or  half  the  Roman  quadrans  or  **  far- 
thing." See  Mite.  Under  the  Roman  rule  the  im- 
perial currency  natnraUy  obtained  in  Palestine  (see 
Matt,  xxii,  17-21),  so  that  thenceforth  the  Roman  be- 
comes the  standard  (so  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Methj  iv) 
of  Jewish  valuation  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos, 
of  Ike  Gospels f  Append,  i).  Single  coins  of  this  cur- 
rency named  in  the  N.  T.  are  the  following :  (a)  The 
denarius  (q.  v.),  in  Greek  denariwn  (Bfjvdpiov^  Talm. 
^tj*^^,  A.  V.  incorrectly  "penny"),  the  usual  unit  of 
popular  estimation,  corresponding  about  to  the  modem 
Mling;  (6)  The  assarius  (from  as  [i.  e.  ae«,  brass], 
which  was  strictly  the  basis  of  the  Roman  monetary 
system,  like  the  modem  p«nny\  in  Greek  assaHum 
(aoadptovf  Talmudic  usually  ^D^K),  of  copper  (Matt. 
X,  29 ;  Luke  xii,  6),  originally  ^,  then  ^  the  denari- 
us; it  bore  the  effigy  of  the  emperor  during  whose 
reign  it  was  strack.  See  Penny.  (Comp.  Kype,  Ob- 
serv,  i,  57  sq. ;  Barth,  Das  rom.  As  und  seine  TheiU^ 
Lips.  1834.)  (c)  The  quadrans  (or  quarter),  in  Greek 
kodrantes  (KoSpavrriQf  Matt.  v.  26;  Mark  xii,  42), 
which  was  ^  the  as,  a  copper  coin.  See  Farthinq. 
The  Attic  drachma  passed  as  equivalent  to  the  Ro- 
man denarius.  There  are  also  occasional  references 
to  other  and  smaller  coins  (see  the  Mishna,  Maor 
ser  Skenlf  ii,  9 ;  iv,  8 ;  Kiddushin,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1),  e.  g.  the 
obohu  (M7p,  fne(z')=4as8ar]a;  the  pondium  (**i^73'id) 
=2  assaria;  besides  certain  antique  viJues,  e.  g.  the 
zuz  (T!iT)=^  shekel,  or  i  the  stater;  the  penUah^ 

(ni3!t'^S)= piece  of  money  in  general,  etc.  (see  Bux- 
torf.  Lex.  Talm.  col.  175,  1235,  1754,  1812 ;  Waseras, 
De  nummis  Hebraor.  1.  ii,  c.  23).  Coins  were  punc- 
tured and  hung  as  nowadays  around  children's  necks 
for  ornament  (Mishna,  CheUmy  xii,  7).  (See  Otho,  Lex, 
Rabb.  p.  431  sq. ;  Klemm,  De  nummis  Hebraor.  TUning. 
1730 ;  Eisenschmidt,  De  ponderib.  et  mensuris  vett.  Rom. 
Grtec.  et  Heb.  ed.  2,  Argent  1737 ;  Wurra,  De  ponder- 
«m,  nummorum  et  mensura,  roHonib.  ap.  Rom,  et  Grtee. 
Stuttg.  1821.)     See  Money. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  money  in  the  various  periods 
of  the  Hebraeo-Jewish  antiquity  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
timate from  the  occasional  intimations  of  mercantile 
value  (see  Michaelis,  Z>epreftw  rer.  ap.  Hebr.  ante  ezil. 
in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  iii,  145  sq.),  especially  as 
the  measure  and  quality  of  articles  thus  estimated  is 
also  uncertain  (see  Bockh,  Metroloff.  Untersuch.  p.  420 
sq.).  See  Metrology.  Examples  somewhat  indic- 
ative of  this  point,  however,  are  the  following :  in 
times  of  plenty,  1  ephah  of  wheat  sold  for  1  shekel, 
and  2  ephahs  of  barley  for  1  shekel  (2  Kings  vii,  8 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  i,  15) ;  an  Egyptian  horse  in  Solomon's 
time  was  worth  150  shekels  (1  Kings  x.  29) ;  30  shek- 
els were  generally  given  for  a  .olave  (Exod.  xxi,  32 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  for  10  shekels  a  chaplain  could 
be  hired  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xvii,  10). 


But  in  flush  times  prices  were  often  much  higher,  e.  g. 
a  choice  vine-stock  was  held  at  1  shekel  (Isa.  vii,  23) ; 
a  threshing-floor,  with  the  oxen,  cost  David  50  shekels 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  24) ;  a  single  vineyard  brought  Solomon 
in  1000  shekels  yearly  XCant.  viii,  11).  Other  less 
definite  values  may  be  collected  as  to  fancy  matters 
(Judg.  xvii,  4;  1  Sam.  ix,  8;  Neh.  v,  15).  In  later 
times  a  learned  slave  might  be  bought  (according  to 
Greek  and  Roman  money)  for  1  (Alexandrian)  talent 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  4,  9);  a  farm-laborer's  daily  wages 
was  1  denarius  (Matt,  xx,  2);  and  the  charge  for 
more  than  a  single  day's  tending  of  an  invalid  in  a 
caravanserai  was  2  denarii  (Luke  x,  35).  (For  other 
instances  of  expense,  see  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  2,  2; 
War^  i,  83,  5 ;  Ltfey  xiii,  44.)  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  living  among  the  Israelites  (as  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  see  Bdckh,  Staafshamh.  i,  65)  is  ev- 
ident, owinif ,  however,  rather  to  the  greater  rarity  of 
the  precious  metals  as  a  circulatiiv;  medium,  thar^  to 
anything  else.    See  Numismatics. 

Coislin  Manuscript  (so  called  from  the  library 
of  Coislin,  bishop  of  Metz,  which  originally  contained 
most  of  the  leaves),  a  name  applied  to  two  very  differ- 
ent Greek  uncial  MSS. 

1.  CoDEX  CoiSLiNiANus,  thc  great  copy  of  the  Sept. 
Octateuch,  first  made  known  by  Montfau^on  (^Biblioth. 
CoisKn.  1715),  and  illustrated  by  A/ac-simile  in  Silves- 
tre's  PaUogr.  Univ.  No.  65.  It  contains  227  leaves  in 
two  columns,  13  inches  by  9 :  the  fine  massive  letters 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  are  much  like  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  In  the  margin,  prima  monti, 
Wetstein  found  Acts  ix,  24,  25,  and  so  inserted  this  as 
Cod.  F  m  liis  list  of  MSS.  of  the  Acts.  Jn  1842  Tis- 
chendorf  observed  nineteen  other  passages  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  he  published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Ined' 
ita  (p.  400  sq.),  with  a  /ac-simile.  These  texts  are 
Matt.  V,  48;  xii,  48;  xxvii,  25;  Luke  i,  42;  ii,  24; 
xxiii,  21 ;  John  v,  35 ;  vi,  63,  55 ;  Acts  iv,  83,  34 ;  x, 
13, 15 ;  xxii,  22 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  39 ;  xi,  29 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  13 ; 
ix,  7;  xi,  83;  Gal.  iv,  21,  22;  Col.  ii,  16, 17;  Heb.  x, 
26.  These  portions  of  the  MS.  are  designated  as  F* 
of  the  Gospels,  etc. — Scrivener, /n^rod.  to  N.  7*.*  p.  105. 
-  2.  Fraomenta  Coisliniana,  a  relic  of  only  fifteen 
leaves,  written  stichometrically,  with  a  subscription 
referring  to  a  comparison  with  the  the  copy  at  Csesa- 
rea,  which  had  been  written  by  Pamphilus  himself. 
The  letters  are  large  and  square.  When  somewhat 
faded,  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions,  which  were 
written  in  vermillion)  was  gone  over  again,  most 
coarsely,  by  a  corrector,  who  added  the  accents  and 
breathings,  but  reblackened  the  letters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  thorouf:hly  to  destroy  their  elegance.  Fourteen 
of  these  leaves  were  published  by  Montfau9on  (ut  sup.\ 
who  ascribed  the  MS.  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
These  sheets  were  used  at  Mt.  Athos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book,  which  at  length  fell  into 
European  hands,  and  was  saved ;  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
had  probably  perished  previously,  or  been  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  fire  of  St  Germain  des 
Prex,  where  the  fragments  were  preserved,  twelve 
leaves  only  were  found,  w^hich  are  now  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Paris,  and  contain  1  Cor.  x,  22-29 ;  xi, 
9-16;  1  Tim.  iii,  7-13;  Tit.  i,  1-3;  i,  15-ii,  5;  iii,  13- 
15;  Heb.  ii,  11-16;  iii,  13-18:  iv,  12-15.  Two  other 
leaves,  however,  were  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Petersburg,  and  contain  Gal.  i,  4-10 ;  ii, 
9-14.  Tischendorf  has  lately  recovered  another  sheet 
from  Mt.  Athos,  containing  Col.  iii,  4-11.  These  frag- 
ments are  known  as  H  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. — Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  iv,  194.  See  Man- 
uscripts, Biblical. 

Coke,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  first  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept. 
9, 1747 ;  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  his  17th  year,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion had  charge  of  South  Petherton  parish,  Somerset- 
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Isbire.     While  there  he  came  onder  the  inflnence  of 
Methodbni,  aud  the  increased  fidelity  and  earnestness 
of  his  ministry  excited  so  much  opposition  that  he 
abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Wesley,  whom   he 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  in  itinerant  ministerial 
labors.     In  1784  Wesley  consecrated  him  a  bishop  for 
the  Methodists  in  America,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
presided  at  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  consecrated  Francis 
Asbury  a  bishop.     If  we  except  some  local  consecra- 
tions in  the  Moravian  settlements,  Coke  was  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  the  Western  hemisphere.     For 
many  years  he  visited  Ireland  annually,  and  presided 
in  its  Conferences ;  he  was  repeatedly  president  of  tbe 
English  Conference ;  he  traversed  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  America  throoghout  his  long  life.     He 
was  especially  the  **  foreign  minister"  of  Methodism. 
His  stature  was  small,  his  voice  feminine,  but  his  soul 
was  as  vast  as  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  ftanie.    Though 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  he  found  not  in  a  diocese  coextensive  with  the 
new  republic  room  for  his  energies.     He  was  continu- 
ally contriving  new  measures  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel.     His  plans,  had  he  been  a  man  of  ordinary 
abilities,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  fa- 
natic; but  he  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  whose 
greatest  conceptions  and  schemes  are  the  legitimate 
products  of  their  energies.     He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  times  at  his  own  expense.    To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  missions  through- 
out the  world.     He  founded  the  negro  missions  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  those  islands.     They  included 
17,000  members  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  not  only 
visited  his  missions,  but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
patrimonial  fortune  in  their  support,  preached  for  them, 
and  begged  for  them  from  door  to  door.    The  mission- 
ary spirit  was  with  him  **  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
his  bones ;"  and  during  his  life  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  missionary  society  among  the  Wes- 
leyans,  for  he  embodied  that  great  interest  in  his  own 
person.    When  a  veteran  of  almost  seventy  3rears,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  Weslcyan  Conference  as 
a  missionary  for  the  East  Indies.    The  Conference  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  expense,  but  Coke  offered  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  outfit  himself  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000,  and  so  prevailed  over  all  objections,  and  em- 
barked with  a  small  band  uf  laborers.     He  died  on  the 
voyage,  Miy  3, 1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea ;  but  the 
undertaking  succeeded,  and  the  Wesleyan  East  India 
missions  are  the  result.     It  has  been  justly  asserted 
that,  except  Wesley,  no  man  was  ever  connected  with 
the  Methodist  body  who  contributed  more  to  extend  ' 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.     His  colleague  in  the 
episcopacy  of  the  American  Church  would  not  allow 
of  even  this  exception;  "a  minister  of  Christ,"  said 
Asbury,  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived — "a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  in  zeal,  in  labors,  and  in  services,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  last  century."     Wesley  used  to 
say  that  Coke  was  a  right  hand  to  him.     Withal  he 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  publishing  A  Serrmm  en  \ 
EduccUvm,  1773 -.AnA ddrtw  to  the  InhnbUatUa  tfBri*-  i 
to/,  1782 ;  his  ordination  sermon  at  Baltimore,  1784 ;  ' 
and  many  other  sermons  on  the  DivinUy  ofChritt^  The  , 
WUw$8  of  the  Sptritf  and  three  funeral  discourses  on  ' 
the  deaths  of  Wesley,  Rev.  Mr.  Richardf>on,  and  Hes-  ' 
ter  Ann  liogers ;  four  sermons  on  the  Chrittitm  Mifva-  , 
try;  A  IHscourte  on  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Epwtle 
to  the  Hebrews.     He  also  issued  An  Address  to  the  So-  j 
defies  in  EngUmd  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Chnp^ls,  1796 ; 
An  Address  to  the  Weepers,  on  a  pamphlet  of  William 
Hammet,  of  South  Carolina ;  Letters  to  the  Societies^  • 
in  reply  to  Rev.  Melville  Home,  1810 ;  Life  of  Wesley,  I 
prepared  jointly  with  Henry  Moore ;  History  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  8  vols.  1808;  numerous  reports  and 
addresses  on  the  missionary  cause ;  Commentary  on  the 
Soiy  Scr^tures,  6  vols.  4to,  completed  in  1807 ;  and. 


Bubeequently,  Recent  Occurrences  of  Esavpe  considered 
in  Hdation  to  such  Prophecies  as  are  now  fulfiUiny  or 
remain  yet  to  befulfiUtd;  and  the  Cottagers'  Bible,  with 
reflections  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  for  £Eimily  read- 
ing. See  London  Review,  Oct.  1860,  art.  iii ;  Drew, 
Ufe  of  Coke  (New  York,  1837);  Etheridge,  Ufe  ofCohe 
(Lond.  1860) ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  180;  Benson,  Life 
of  Coke  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism^ 
vols,  ii  and  iii  passim,  and  Hist,  of  the  Methodist  Bpit^ 
copal  Church,  4  vols,  passim. 

Co'la  (XwXa,  V.  r.  KwXa  and  KicXd),  a  place 
named  only  in  the  Apocr}*pha  (Judith  xv,  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Chobai  (q.  v.),  as  one  of  tbe  cities  to 
which  Ozias  sent  orders  to  expel  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  after  the  death  of  Holofemes.  Simonis  (Onom. 
N,  T,  p.  170)  suggests  Abel-merAo2ail.  Reland,  how- 
ever  (Paleest.  p.  729),  thinks  it  may  be  the  Culoh  (q. 
V.)  inserted  by  the  Sept.  among  the  cities  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  XV,  60). 

Colarbasians.    See  Colarbascs. 

Colarbasus,  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  mentioned  by 
Hipf)oIy tus  {Elenchos,  iv,  13 ;  vi,  6,  56),  Epiphaniua 
{H<Br.  85),  Theodoretus  {Harei,  fubuL  i,  12),  Tertullian 
(adv.  Valimtin,  4,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Prascripti^ 
c.  50),  and  Augustine  {de  Bar,  c.  15),  and  whose  sys- 
tem, according  to  these  writers,  was  akin  to  that  of 
Valentin  us,  and  still  more  to  that  of  Marcus,  represent- 
ing likewise  the  emanation  of  seons  according  to  tbe 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  of  numbers. 
According  to  these  writers,  in  the  system  of  Colarbs- 
sus,  tbe  first  emanation  (the  **  Ogdoas"  of  Yalentinus) 
did  not  signify  eight  different  substances,  but  only 
eight  different  relations  and  effects  of  the  one  God, 
which,  according  to  their  different  signification,  re- 
ceived different  names.  In  the  system  ascribed  to 
Colarbasus,  tbe  nons  were  not  successively  begotten, 
but*  all  simultaneously  brought  into  existence.  To 
the  \6yoi:  ^n^  the  l^utif  a  place  was  assigned  in  this 
system  after  the  dvdpcuirof  and  the  iKtcKtioia,  an  order 
differing  from  that  in  the  system  of  Yalentinus.  Dr. 
Yolkmar,  in  an  essay  entitled  Die  Koiarhasus-Gnosis  (in 
Niedner's  Zeitschriji  fur  hist.  Theol.  1855),  undertook  to 
show  that  all  the  accounts  of  Colarbasus  in  the  writers 
above  mentioned  can  be  traced  to  the  description  by  Ire- 
neus  (i,  12,  8  sq.)  of  the  system  of  the  Gnostic  Marcus 
and  some  modified  systems;  that  the  word  Colarbasus 
with  Irenseus  Q,  14, 1)  is  nothing  but  the  mystical  des- 

ignation  of  the  personified  number  Four  ^S^p?  ^5)  of 
the  highest  aeons,  the  holy  rerpaKrvc ;  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  accounts  arose  from  an  erroneous  confu- 
sion of  the  two  statements.  This  view  of  Yolkmar 
has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  recent  writers  on 
Gnosticism. — Herzog,  ReaLEncyhlop.  viii,  19  (of  which 
our  article  is  a  free  translation) ;  Wetser  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  691. 

Colbert,  Charles-Joachim,  a  relative  of  the 
great  Colbert,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  11, 1667,  be- 
came vicar  of  Rouen,  and  general  agent  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  1797  he  was  made  buhop  of  Montpellier, 
and  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  to  induce  the  Re- 
formed to  apostatize.  It  was  under  his  episcopate  that 
the  noted  catechism  called  CaUchisme  de  Montpellier 
was  drawn  up  by  father  Poujet.  Colbert,  in  sev^al 
pastorals  and  mandements,  opposed  the  bull  Uniyenitas 
(q.  v.).  Some  of  his  writings  (8  vols.  4to,  1740)  were 
condemned  at  Rome.  He  died  April  8, 1738.— -Hoefer, 
NouvfUe  Biog.  Generate,  xi,  114, 

Colbert,  Jacques  Nicolas,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  of  the  same  famih',  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1654,  was  made  archbishop  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  noted  in  his  administration  for  his  tolerance 
of  the  Reformed.  He  was  one  of  tbe  first  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  He 
died  Dec.  10, 1707.— Hoefer,  Nouvelk  Biographk  Cm* 
rak^  xi,  U2. 
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Colbert  Manuscript  (Co- 
dex ColbbrtTnds),  the  Utest  crit- 
ical designation  of  a  beautiful  cur- 
sive Greelc  MS.  of  the  N.  T.,  now 
deposited  in  the  Royal  or  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  of  which  it  is  No. 
14  (Colbert.  2844);  nsually  desig- 
nated  as  83  of  the  Gospels,  18  of 
the  Acts  and  catholic  Epistles,  and 
17  of  the  Pauline  Epiittles.  It  is 
very  important  in  Biblical  criti- 
cism, being  styled  by  Eichhom 
*'the  queen  among  the  MSS.  in 
cursive  letters"  {EitUelt.  ins  N,  T. 
V,  217).  It  contains  all  the  Greek 
Test,  except  the  Apocal^'pse,  and 
includes  a  portion  of  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion of  the  Prophets.  The  order 
of  the  books  is  now  much  confused, 
but  from  the  writing  they  appear 
once  to  have  been  arranged  as 
usual.  The  edues  of  nearly  all  the 
leaves  are  torn,  or  cut  away,  or 
have  otherwise  decayed.  The  MS. 
has  been  much  injured  by  exposure 
to  dampness,  and  the  ink  has  tet  off 
on  the  opposite  page,  especially  in 
the  Acts,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  read  (Tregelles,  Aanmnt  of  the 
Prmted  Text  of  the  Greek  N,  jT.,  p. 
162).  In  this  way,  however,  by 
reading  backward  the  parts  thus 
transferred,  many  passages  have 
been  recovered  of  which  the  ori*r- 
inal  writing  has  become  totally  ef- 
faced, or  even  the  material  contain- 
ing it  has  perished.  It  is  written 
on  vellum,  in  folio  form,  wtUr  42 
long  lines  in  each  page,  in  a  fine 
round  hand  (which  undergoes  a 
gradual  change  in  the  course  of  the 
work),  the  accents  sometimes  ne- 
glected. Larroque  iirst  collated  it, 
but  very  negligently,  and  his  read- 
ings, as  communicated  by  AUix, 
were  inserted  in  Miirs  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  Wetstein's. 
Griesbach  re-examined  it  in  part ; 
then  Begtrup  to  some  extent ;  and 
Scholz  fully,  but  it  would  seem 
cursorily ;  Tregelles  carefully  col- 
lated it  in  1850.  ''  Its  text  was 
published  by  SalMitier**  (Davidson, 
TVeaUte  on  BibUcal  CrUicum^  ii, 
246).  It  evidently  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  remarkably' 
confirms  the  readings  of  the  oldest 
codices,  especially  those  known  as 
B,  D,  and  L,  leaning  chiefly  to  the 
Alexandrian  recension. — Scriven- 
er, Introduction  to  the  Crit'dtm  of 
the  N,  Test.,  p.  146;  Tregelles,  in 
Homers  Introduction,  new  ed.  iv, 
209.  See  Mandbcripts,  Bibli- 
cal. 

Colbert,  William,  a  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Western  New  York,  was  a  native 
of  Maryland.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Philadelphia  Annnal  Conference  in  1790.  In  1792  we 
find  him  at  the  General  Conference  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore ;  he  then  became  connected  with  the  circuits 
of  Tioga  and  the  lake  country  (a  perfect  wilderness  at 
the  time),  and  here  he  labored  faithfully  and  uncom- 
plainingly, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  until  1811,  when  he  located. 
In  1826  ha  was  readmitted  as  a  supernumerary,  which 
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relatbn  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1888. — JfimUea 
of  Conferences,  ii,  281 ;  Peck,  Early  Mtthodittn,  p.  89, 
121,  272. 

Cole,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  Romanist  divine, 
and  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Gods- 
hill,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow  in  1628.  In  1540  he  became  rector  of  Chelms- 
ford ;  in  1542,  warden  of  New  College.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI,  Dr.  Cole  inclined  to  the  Reformat 
tion,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  original  views, 
and  after  Queen  Mary's  accession  he  became  a  zealous 
Romanist.  When  Cranmer  was  burnt.  Cole  preached 
a  violent  sermon  at  the  execution.  In  1557  he  was 
made  "vicar-general  of  spiritualities"  under  Cardinal 
Pole.  He  was  prominent  in  "all  the  proceedings 
against  Protestants  in  those  dreadful  times."  In  the 
first  year  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fined  1000  marks  "  for 
contempt  of  the  queen's  majesty',*'  and  in  May,  1560, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  did  not  remain 
long.  He  died  in  London  in  1679.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are.  Disputation  vfith  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  1554 ; 
Funeral  Sermon  at  the  burning  of  Cranmer  (both  in 
Fox's  Arts  and  Monuments) ;  Letters  to  Bishop  Jeicell, 
Ix>nd.  1660,  8vo. — Strype,  Annals;  Burnet,  Bistort/  of 
the  Reformation  ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biogrophy,  iv,  126. 

Cole,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford.  In  1656  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  where  he  was  tutor  to  John  Loicke.  In  1660'he 
waa  ejected  from  Oxford  by  the  king's  commissioners 
for  nonconformity,  and  opened  an  academy  at  Nettle- 
head,  Oxfordshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  a  large  congregation,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Neonomian  (q.  v.)  doctrine.  He  died 
in  September,  1697.  Among  his  writings  are,  A  Dis- 
course on  Regenerationj  Faith,  and  Repentance,  Lond. 
1689,  8vo;  A  Discourse  of  tie  Chiistu.n  ReHgion;  Im- 
puted Righteousness  for  Justification  inomprfhensible  by 
human  Reason. — Calamy,  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  i, 
196. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parifsh  his  father 
was  the  vicar,  on  the  21  st  of  October,  1772.  An  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  Hos^pl- 
tal,  where  Charles  Lamb  was  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Here  he  made  very  great  progress  in  classic- 
al knowledge,  and  at  an  early  age  plunged  deeply 
into  metaphysics.  Speaking  of  himself  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  (vol.  i,  p.  15),  he  says :  "  At  a  very 
premature  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had 
l)ewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  in  theological 
controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased  me.  Histor}*  and 
particular  facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry 
itself,  yea,  novels  and  romance?,  became  insipid  to 
me."  In  1791  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  in  the  second  rear  of  his  residence  he  sudden  I  v 
left  the  University  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occasioned, 
it  is  said,  by  unrequited  love ;  and  after  wandering  for 
a  while  about  the  streets  of  London  in  extreme  pecu- 
niary distress,  terminated  this  adventure  by  enlisting 
in  the  15th  Dragoons,  under  the  aiisumed  name  of 
•Comberbatch.  One  of  the  officers,  questioning  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  eliciting  bis  real  histor}*,  com- 
municated Coleridge's  situation  to  his  friends,  who 
forthwith  effected  his  discharge.  Coleridge  now  be- 
took himself  to  Bristol,  where  he  joined  with  three  oth- 
er young  and  clever  men,  like  himself  of  ardent  poetic 
temperaments,  and  imbued  with  strong  but  vague 
ideas  of  universal  brotherhood — Souther,  George  Bur- 
net f^om  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker.  They 
formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  North  America,  to  form  a  social  colo- 
ny, where  selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  But  mon- 
ey was  needed  to  establish  this '  *  pantisocracy, ''  as  they 
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termed  it,  and  Coleridge  had  not  enough  to  famish 
him  with  daily  subsistence.  Joseph  Cottle,  a  benevo- 
lent bookseller  at  Bristol,  finding  that  he  had  written 
enough  poems  to  make  up  a  small  volame,  offered  him 
thirty  guineas  for  them.  The  volume  was  published 
in  1794,  and  other  literary  schemes  were  projected.    In 

1795  Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker,  of  Bristol, 
a  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd.     In 

1796  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  the  greater 
number  of  which  had  been  written  at  earlier  periods, 
interspersed  with  some  by  Charles  Lamb ;  and  in  1797 
a  second  edition  appeared,  with  the  addition  of  some 
poems  by  Charles  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  a  Unitarian. 
He  Bays  of  himself,  '^  I  was  at  that  time,  and  long  af- 
ter, though  a  Trinitarian  (i.  e.  aJ  normam  Platonis)  in 
philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion ;  more 
accurately,  I  was  a psilanthropltt^  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and 
who  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather 
than  the  crucifixion"  (^Bioff.  Lit,  i,  168).  In  1798  Cole- 
ridge visited  Germany,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
German  literature.  On  his  return  to  England  he  went 
to  live  at  the  Lakes,  where  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
had  then  settled,  the  one  at  Keswick,  and  the  other  at 
Grasmere.  The  appellation  of  "  Lake-poets"  was  giv- 
en to  these  three  writers  after  the  publication  of  the 
Lyrical  BaUajds.  Coleridge  now  became  connected  with 
the  Morning  Post^  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  litera- 
ture. From  about  1808  to  about  1814  he  contributed  to 
the  Courier.  In  1809  he  edited  the  Friend,  first  publish- 
ed  as  a  periodical  at  the  Lake?.  He  left  the  Lakes  in 
1810,  and  did  not  afterwards  return  to  them ;  his  wife 
and  children  remained  in  the  house  of  Soutbev,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  him.  On  Coleridge's  first  ar- 
rival in  London  he  resided  with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu, 
and  in  1816  he  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Gill  man  at 
Highgate,  in  whose  house  he  died.  The  many  friend- 
ships which  Coleridge  attracted  to  himself  through 
life,  the  sinceritv  and  constancv  of  which  were  abun- 
dantly  shown,  place  in  a  striking  light  the  amiabil- 
ity of  his  character ;  his  neglect  of  his  family  and 
extreme  carelessness  respecting  the  obligations,  both 
personal  and  pecuniary,  which  devolved  upon  him,  ac 
strikingly  illustrate  its  weakness.  It  was  not  before 
the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  London  that  he 
formed  any  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians,  by  the 
adoption  of  whose  method  and  terminology,  rather 
than  by  any  development  of  a  system,  in  his  subse- 
quent publications,  he  came  to  be  accounted  the  rep- 
resentative of  German  metaphysics  in  England.  He 
published  successively,  between  the  years  1817  and 
1826,  the  Lojf  Sermons^  the  Biographia  Literaria,  the 
liound  volume  of  the  Friend^  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  and  State  according  to  the  Idea  qfeach^  and  the 
4  ids  to  Rejkctinn.  During  most  of  his  life  Coleridge 
was  poor  and  dependent,  from  careless  improvidence. 
He  suffered  also  fhim  chronic  ill  health,  combined 
with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by,  a  habit  of 
using  opium.  He  died  July  25,  l^M.—Englth  Cydo- 
pa?dia. 

Of  Coleridge  as  a  poet  wo  do  not  here  speak.  As  a 
metaphysical  theologian,  his  influence  upon  his  own 
age,  and  especially  upon  its  younger  men  of  genius, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  His 
mental  attributes  were  of  a  hiirh  order,  strancrely 
blended,  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  To  a  sublet}' 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  he  added  a  great  compass  of  thought. 
The  devotional  and  expository  writings  of  the  bept 
English  divines,  such  as  Hooker,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Wesley,  were  congenial  food  for  his  mystical 
and  religious  nature.  With  his  enlarged  knowledge 
he  abandoned  Unitarianism,  and  formed  for  himself 
a  half-complete  theology,  partly  orthodox,  partly  mys- 
i^lcal,  and  partly  (though  unconsciously)  pantheistic. 


**  It  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  schemes — ^his  &ror- 
ite  vision  in  cloudland — ^to  compose  a  work  of  colos- 
sal proportions  which  should  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  mental  philosophy  taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  in* 
eluding,  of  course,  theology  and  religion.  Ho  really 
only  wrote  a  few  disconnected  fragments  of  his  mighty 
task.  But  these  fragments  have  proved  of  immense 
suggestiveness  to  younger  intellects,"  and  Cokridgecuu 
may  be  found  now  among  every  class  of  English  di- 
vines, from  the  Broad  Church  to  the  highest  Pnsey- 
ites.  The  condition  of  the  English  mind  at  the  time 
of  Coleridge's  appearance  is  to  be  noted,  as  accounting 
for  the  wonderful  influence  he  gained.  ' ^  The  received 
philosophy  was  sensationalism  in  intelligence  and 
thought,  and  utilitarianism  in  morals ;  and  the  received 
theology  contented  itself  with  dealing  forth,  when  di- 
dactic, the  dry  husks  of  a  powerless  moralism,  and, 
when  argumentative,  with  insisting  upon  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Grotius  and  Paley  (whose 
Moral  Philosophy  was  a  text-book  at  Cambrid^)  were 
the  oracles  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
Arianism  and  Unitarianism,  always  found  alongside 
of  sensationalism  and  materialism,  had  crept  like  a 
fog-blight  over  half  the  face  of  British  Christianity. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  appearance  of  a  teacher  like  Coloridge  would  be 
welcomed.  He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  sensa- 
tional and  utilitarian  philosophers.  He  was  reputed 
to  have  mastered  the  German  philosophy,  to  have  ab- 
stracted from  it  what  was  sound  and  true,  and  to  have 
attained  to  a  clear  vision,  fh>m  the  utmost  height  of 
human  thought,  of  the  ultimate  unity,  the  perfect  and 
vital  harmony,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  the  rev- 
elation of  reason  and  the  revelation  of  God.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  devout  and  orthodox  Christian  believ- 
er. Most  of  all,  he  impressed  and  attracted  the  young 
men  of  his  time  by  his  noble  ideal  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose, his  reverent  spirit,  his  far-«eeing,  practical  wis- 
dom, his  critical  and  intuitive  sagacity,  his  union  of 
deep  learning,  flne  taste,  and  recluse  habits,  with  phQ- 
osophic  breadth  of  view  and  wide  human  sympathies. 
**  One  main  point,  perha]M  the  main  point,  of  Cole* 
ridge's  PhUowphy  was  the  Kantian  distinction  between 
the  reason  and  the  understanding.  Upon  this  distinc- 
tion Coleridge  grafted  his  peculiar,  and,  as  we  think, 
unchristian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Many  who  have 
not  followed  Coleridge  in  the  theological  doctrine  have 
agreed  with  him  in  reference  to  the  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  the  understanding  is  the 
logical  faculty  in  man,  the  reason  is  the  intuitive  fac- 
ulty, which  stands  face  to  face  with  spiritual  and  es- 
sential truth ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  which  is, 
as  Mr.  Morell  says,  *thc  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true.'  The  intuitive  faculty  in  man  has  thus  assigned 
to  it  an  entirely  separate  sphere,  and  that  the  very 
highest.  It  dwells  in  a  region  apart,  elevated  above 
that  of  the  logical  understanding,  and  is  quite  inde- 
I  pendent  of  it.  Being  thus  independent  of  the  under- 
I  standing,  it  b  independent,  so  far  as  the  morally  good 
I  and  right  is  concerned,  of  revelation  also  (which  must 
be  presented  to  it  through  the  understanding),  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may,  by  its  own  light  and  authority,  ap- 
prove and  warrant  that  which  revelation  brings  before 
it.  For  reason,  understood  as  above  defined,  must, 
I  whether  in  matten  of  taste,  criticism,  or  morals,  be 
the  supreme  judge,  and  be  a  law  unto  itt^elf.  Thus 
!  the  scintillations  of  genius  and  the  light  of  piety  are 
but  different  manifestations  of  the  same  faculty.  How 
well  this  accords  with  Coleridge's  supplementary  doc- 
I  trine,  that  reason  is  the  licrht  in  man  of  the  divine  Lo- 
gos, and  how  naturally  it  is  developed  into  Maurice's 
doctrine  of  the  identiflcation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  with  all  men,  will  be  readily  seen.  How  neaiiy 
related  it  is  to  the  modem  Pantheism  is  no  less  obvi- 
ous.  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  of  his  Table  Talk,  with 
which  many  passages  in  his  writings  fully  accord, 
speaks  of  *that  higher  state,  to  which  Aristotle  could 
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never  raise  himself,  but  which  was  natural  to  Plato, 
and  has  been  to  others'  [himself,  for  instance],  *in 
which  the  understanding  is  distinctly  contemplated, 
and,  as  it  were,  looked  down  upon  from  the  throne  of 
actual  ideas,  or  living,  inborn,  essential  truths.'  He 
speaks  of  the  spirit's  ascending  into  *the  empyreon  of 
ideas.'  He  identifies  the  reason  with  the  divine  Lo- 
gos, making  him,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the  *  light  which 
liKhteth  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world.'  He 
denies,  as  many  have  learned  from  him  to  deny,  the 
possibility  of  a  revelation  ab  extra.  He  speaks  oif  the 
Trinity  as  an  Mdea,'  and  analyzes  this  Mdea'  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resolve  the  Tri-unity  into  what  is  really 
no  better  than  a  refined,  Platonized  Sabellianism — only 
not  Sabellianism,  because  not  allowed  to  be  conceived 
under  any  conditions  of  time  and  space.  Such  are 
some  of  the  results  of  Coleridice's  peculiar  philosophy 
as  applied  to  solve,  or  as  used  to  measure  and  define, 
the  mysteries  of  being,  human  and  divine"  (see  Curry, 
in  Metkodui  Quarterly^  Jan.  1854,  art.  ii ;  and  Rigg,  in 
Meth,  Quarterfy,  April,  1866,  art.  i ;  July,  1856,  art.  i). 
His  views  of  JnapiratioHy  as  given  in  the  Ccnftstiona 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit^  are  almost  as  low  as  ^ose  of 
the  Rationalists.  His  theory  of  the  atanemeni  seems 
to  exclude  almost  entirely  the  idea  of  substitution,  in 
ord«r  to  avoid  what  he  calls  the  **  commercial"  theory. 
The  only  uniform  edition  of  Coleridge's  works  is 
that  of  Professor  Shedd  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1858,  7  vob. 
12mo).  Prefixed  to  it  will  be  found  Marsh's  admira- 
ble Preliminar}'  Essay  to  the  Aid$  to  RffiecHon,  and 
also  an  able  and  genial  Introductory  Essay  by  Pn>- 
fessor  Shedd.  The  work  needs  nothing  but  an  index 
to  be  complete.  Of  Gillman's  Lift  of  Coleridge  (Lond. 
1888),  two  volumes  were  promised,  but  only  one  has 
appeared.  In  1866  appeared  Dr.  J.  H.  Green's  Spirit- 
ual Philosophy,  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  S,  T.  Cole- 
ridge, edited  by  J.  Simon  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo).  Criti- 
cal  essays  on  Coleridge  almund  in  the  leadint;  reviews : 
among  those  that  examine  his  philosophical  theology 
and  its  results  are  papers  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  vi, 
617 ;  Princeton  Review,  xx,  144 ;  BiMiotheca  Saera,  iv, 
117;  7Aeo2o^Va/ J/)urrKi/ (Lord's),  i,  681 ;  Am.  BtbHcal 
BeposUorg,  July,  1849,  art.  i;  British  Quarierhf^  Jan. 
1854,  art.  iv. 

Coles,  Xilisha,  a  native  of  Northamptonshire, 
was  made  steward  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  when  the  famous  Independent, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  was  head  of  that  college.  After  the 
Restoration  be  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  until  his 
death  in  168^.  His  name  is  preserved  by  his  well- 
known  treatise  entitled  A  practical  Treatise  on  God's 
Sovereignty,  originally  published  in  1673, 4to,  and  many 
times  reprinted.     It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 

Coles,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  for  many  years  a  journalist.  He  was 
bom  in  England,  June  2, 1792 ;  converted  at  twelve ; 
became  a  local  preacher  in  1814 ;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  He  was  an 
"  effective  preacher"  for  thirty-three  yeans,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1858,  he  died  in  New  York.  Ho  was  an 
invalid  more  than  half  of  his  life,  yet  eminently  cheer- 
ful and  useful.  Though  his  advantages  of  education 
while  young  were  limited,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very 
well-read  man,  and  for  twelve  years  was  eminently 
succe!>sful  as  assu«tant  editor  of  the  Christian  A  detente 
and  Jitumal,  and  three  years  sole  editor  of  the  Sund  ry- 
school  Advocate  and  Sunday-school  books.  Among  his 
puhlij^hed  works  are  The  Antidote  (18mo\  lActures  to 
Children  (18mo),  Scripture  Cfmcordtinre  (18mo),  ^fy 
yrmthful  Days  (18mo),  Afyfrst  seven  Years  in  America 
(18mo),  and  Heroines  rf  Methodism  (12mo).  Mr.  Coles 
was  a  sincere  and  simple-hearted  Christian  gentleman, 
loving  all,  by  all  beloved.  As  a  preacher,  although 
not  powerful,  he  was  dear,  instructive,  persuasive, 


and  eminently  consolatory.  "  His  journal,  which  was 
carefully  kept  for  nearly  fifty  years,  shows  how  he 
longed  to  live  and  labor  for  God."  His  death  was 
peaceful  and  beautif uL — A/inutes  of  Conferences,  1858, 
p.  148. 

Colet,  Dr.  Johh,  was  bom  in  London  in  1466 ;  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  seven  years,  where  he  made  the  acquaintence  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  especially  of  Erasmus,  Bu- 
dsBUS,  and  Linacer,  and  where  he  also  learned  Greek. 
He  obteined  Church  preferment  when  very  young. 
In  1497  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Oxford  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  drew  crowds  of  students.  In  1505 
he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  capacity  his 
endeavors  to  restore  discipline  brought  on  him,  though 
happily  without  effect,  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  intro- 
duced divinity  lectures  at  St.  1  auFs,  delivered  by  him- 
self and  others.  *•  These  lectures  raised  in  the  nation 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had 
then  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation 
which  soon  after  ensued.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Colet  was  in  some  measure  instrumental  towards  it, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  effected,  for  he  express- 
ed a  preut  contempt  for  religious  houses,  exposed  the 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  them,  and  the  mischiefs  at- 
tending the  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  This 
way  of  thinking,  together  with  his  f^e  and  public 
manner  ot  communicating  his  thoughts,  which  were 
then  regarded  as  impious  and  heretical,  rendered  him 
very  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to  a 
persecution  from  the  bishop  of  London.  Latimer  tells 
us  in  his  sermons,  not  only  was  Colet  brought  into 
trouble,  but  he  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  stoke 
had  not  God  turned  the  king's  heart."  In  1512  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  nohlc  institution  of  St.  Paul's 
School  for  153  scholars.  He  died  in  1519.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  Grammar  for  St.  PauVs  School,  which  was  long 
in  use.  Among  his  religious  writings  were,  Daily  De- 
votions,  or  the  Christian's  morning  and  evening  Sacrifice 
(Lond.  169.%  12mo) ;  Munition  to  a  godly  Life  (Lond. 
15B4) ;  Epf'Holte  ad  Erasmum^  etc.  See  Knight's  Life 
of  Dean  Colet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo);  Jones,  Christ.  Bug.} 
Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers  (Lond.  1867). 

Col-ho'zeh   (Heb.  KoUhozef/,   Sith-is,  every 

seer;  Sept  XoXf^c,  XaXa^^a),  a  descendant  of  Judah, 
being  the  son  of  Hazaiah,  and  father  of  one  Baruch 
(Neh.  xi,  5),  B.C.  ante  5.36.  He  had  also  a  eon  named 
Shallun,  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  15). 

Colignl,  Gaspard  de,  admiral  of  France,  was 
bom  February  16,  1517,  at  his  ancestral  castle,  ChutiU 
lon-sur-Loing.  His  father,  Gaspard  de  Coliuni,  mar- 
shal of  France,  died  early  (15l'2),  and  bequeathed  to  his 
widow  the  task  of  educating  three  sons.  In  this  she 
was  assisted  by  two  masters,  one  of  whom  instructed 
the  1)oys  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  the  other  in 
bodily  exercises.  Gaspard  early  distinguished  himself 
for  a  firmness  of  character  and  purity  of  private  life 
very  rare  in  those  days.  His  only  friend  was  the  young 
duke  Francis  of  Guise,  afterwards  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  entered  upon  the  career  of  arms,  and 
early  won  high  celebrity  in  the  wars  against  Itely 
and  Spain.  In  1547,  at  thirty,  Coligni  was  made 
commander  of  the  French  infantr}-.  The  very  severe 
discipline  introduced  by  him  changed  the  wild  bands 
of  lawless  soldierv  into  an  or/anized  arm  v.  In  !547, 
the  year  in  nihich  his  mother  died,  he  was  married  to 
Charlotte  dc  I^val.  But  the  troubles  cf  his  times 
called  him  soon  atrain  and  again  to  the  front  of  battle ; 
the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1552-55  is  to  be  as- 
cril)cd  to  him.  He  became  governor  of  Champapmo, 
later  of  Picard}*  and  Isle  de  France.  In  1552  he  waa 
made  admiral  of  France.  When  King  Henr-  ' 
lated  the  truce,  and  the  war  with  Spain  I 
anew,  Coligni  was  commissioned  to  defend  S 
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against  the  Spaniards.  Id  spite  of  a  heroic  defence, 
on  the  27th  of  August  St.  Quentin  fell.  Coligni 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Here  he  became  a 
Protestant.  At  the  peace  of  Chateau-Carabresis  in 
1559,  be  regained  his  liberty  for  a  ransom  of  50,000 
florins.  Through  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II 
(1559),  and  the  ascension  of  his  throne  by  Francis 
II,  the  Guises  became  temporarily  all  powerful,  and 
Coli^i  lost  many  of  his  honors.  He  left  the  court 
with  a  light  heart.  He  bad  been  suspected  of  ** her- 
esy," but  had  not  yet  publicly  confessed  himself  a 
Protestant.  Aware  that  this  step  might  be  fatal  to 
his  family,  it  was  only  after  his  wife  had  gladly  con- 
fessed to  the  "  Church  of  Christ"  that  he  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  presence  of  the  whole  village. 
The  news  was  received  with  rejoicing  among  all  Prot- 
estants. While  Coligni  lived  a  peaceful,  secluded  life 
with  his  family,  the  public  discontent  at  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Guises  hud  reached  a  climax.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  in  1560  amply  shows  the  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  France.  Coligni  did  not  partici- 
pate in,  though  he  seems  to  have  known  of  the  plot. 
But  at  the  Convention  of  the  Notables  he  made  brave 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  more  freedom  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Protestants. 

The  death  of  Francis  II,  in  1560,  however,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Coligni  and  his  brother 
Andelot  were  reinstated  in  their  honors,  and  now  more 
than  ever  Protestantism  found  a  powerful  protector 
in  him.  He  took  part  in  the  terrible  religious  wars 
which  lasted  for  thirty  years.  At  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  stood  the  Guises,  while  Cond6 
and  Coligni  led  the  Protestants.  But  the  latter  suf- 
fered severe  reverses,  and  only  after  the  assassination 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  1563,  by  Jean  Poltrot,  fortune  he- 
gan  to  be  once  more  favorable  to  them.  Coligni  was 
not  implicated  in  this  murder,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise,  concluded 
Mareh  19,  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  wor- 
ship was  granted  the  Protestant  nobility,  the  admi- 
ral again  retired  to  his  estates  in  Chatillon.  Four 
years  later  the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  on  both 
sides  waged  with  the  old  spirit  and  bitterness.  For  a 
time  the  prospects  of  the  Reformed  party  looked  very 
dark.  In  1569  Cond6  fell,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later 
Coligni^s  brother  Andelot.  The  admii^^Fs  sioge  of 
Poitiers  was  a  failure ;  and,  while  he  withdrew  his 
troops,  the  Parliament  in  Paris  had  condemned  him 
to  death,  hung  him  in  effigy,  broke  his  escutcheon, 
and  offered  a  price  of  60,000  florins  for  his  head. 
Coligni's  life,  indeed,  was  endangered  by  several  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him.  But  no  reverses  could 
break  Coligni*s  spirit  or  daunt  his  energy  In  1570, 
at  Arnay  le  Due,  the  Protestants  gained  a  complete  vio» 
tory;  and  shortly  after  all  further  movements  were 
ended  by  a  truce,  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  St. 
Germains. 

Collgni's  wife  had  died  three  years  before,  and  in 
1571  the  admiral,  although  already  at  an  advanced 
age,  married  Jaqueline,  countess  of  Montlul  and  En- 
tremont,  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  pious 
lady  of  Savoy.  Meanwhile  the  current  of  opinion  at 
court  seemed  to  be  gradually  settling  in  favor  of  the 
Protestants.  The  union  of  the  two  parties  was  to  be 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (later 
Henry  IV)  to  Margaret  of  Valois.  Charles  IX  need- 
ed a  man  who  would  be  equally  respected  by  all  par- 
ties, and  Coligni  was  summoned  to  court.  He  went 
full  of  confidence  in  the  king's  good-will ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Charles  and  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  had  at  that  time  any  hostile  intentions  ! 
towards  him.  The  admiral  wept  tears  of  joy  at  his  re- 
ception in  Blois  (Sept.  18, 1571).  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  both  Charles  and  his  mother  showed  him  ev- 
ery honor.  Gradually  Coligni  gained  a  decided  influ- 
ence over  the  king,  and  made  good  nse  of  it  in  favor  of 


'  the  HaguenotB.  Catharine  became  alarmed,  and  her 
jealousy  of  Coligni  changed  into  hatred,  although  it  ap- 
I  pears  that  aa  yet  Charles  was  not  ill  disposed  towards 
I  the  admiral.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1572,  the  marriage 
I  of  Henry  and  Margaret  took  place.  On  the  same  day 
Coligni  wrote  to  liis  wife  that  he  hoped  to  see  her  soon, 
'  as  he  was  weary  of  court  life.  These  were  the  last 
I  lines  she  ever  received  from  his  hand.  Four  davs 
later,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street,  a  shot  was  fired 
at  him  from  a  house  in  the  present  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  a  fin- 
I  ger  of  his  right  hand  was  destroyed,  and  his  left  arm 
I  wounded.  The  assassination  of  the  admiral  was  as- 
cribed to  the  Guises,  and  filled  all  Paris  with  alarm 
and  horror.  The  king  visited  Coligni,  professed  the 
greatest  sympathy,  and  swore  to  the  Protestants  he 
would  be  revenged  for  the  bloody  deed.  But  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  had  resolved  on  Coligni's  death.  On 
the  evening  of  the  28d,  everything  was  prepared  for 
the  terrible  massacre  that  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  night.  On  the  28d,  after  midnight,  a  guard 
of  only  five  men  and  a  few  servants  remained  with 
the  admiral.  In  the  morning,  between  one  and  two 
(Sunday,  August  24),  a  murderous  band  approached 
the  house.  It  had  been  resolved  to  kill  the  admiral 
first,  and  then  give  the  signal  for  the  general  maa- 
sacre.  The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  undertaken 
to  destroy  his  great  enemy.  The  doors  were  burst 
open  and  the  guards  killed.  At  the  first  noise  Coligni 
requested  to  be  lifted  fh>m  his  bed,  and  said  to  his 
minister,  **Say  a  prayer,  sir;  I  put  my  sool  into  the 
Saviour's  hand.'*  A  servant  burst  into  the  room,  and 
on  being  questioned,  replied,  **God  calls  us.*'  "I 
have  long  been  ready  to  die,"  Coligni  replied ;  "  but 
you  others  save  yourselves."  The  murderers  entered 
the  room,  and  found  the  admiral  standing  upright. 
One  called  to  him,  "Are  you  not  the  admiral  ?'* 
**  Yes,"  Coligni  answered  with  dignity;  "and  you, 
young  man,  should  respect  my  gray  hairs,  and  not 
take  my  life."  With  an  oath  the  soldier  thrust  hia 
sword  into  Coligni's  breast.  His  body,  in  which  lifb 
was  still  not  entirely  extinct,  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  Guise,  who  had  been  waiting  below,  wiped 
the  blood  from  the  fiice  of  the  corpse  to  recognise  it, 
and  kicked  the  body  with-  his  foot.  An  Italian,  Pe- 
trucci,  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Louvre. 
The  body  was  mutilated,  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  at  last  hung  upon  the  gallows  by  the 
feet.  When  Charles  IX  came  to  see  it  a  few  days 
later,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  Yitel- 
Hus,  "  The  body  of  an  enemy  always  smells  well." 
In  Parliament,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he  stated  that 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  necessary 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plot  in  which  the  king 
was  to  be  assassinated,  and  accused  Coligni  of  ingrati- 
tude and  treason.  The  servile  Parliament  accepted 
these  statements,  declared  Coligni  a  traitor,  and  de- 
creed the  forfeiture  of  all  his  rights  and  honors,  which 
rosolntion  was,  however,  afterwards  completely  re- 
voked.— ^Herzog,  Real'EneyUqp.  xix,  831  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Now,  Bioff.  GeHrale,,  xi,  187 ;  Haag,  La  France  Prote^ 
tofUe,  vol.  iii. 

Co'liOB  (KfuXioc  V.  r.  KwVoc,  Vnlg.  Colv%$\  a  Le- 
vite  '*also  called  Calitas"  (1  Esdr.  ix,  2^,  for  which 
die  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  28)  has  **  Kelaiah  (q.  v.),  the 
same  as  Kelita." 

Collar,  the  rendering  of  one  Gr.  and  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  1.  no  ipeh,  Job  xxx,  18 ; 
where,  however,  some  merely  read  i03»  a»)»  property 

signifies  a  mouth,  in  which  sense  it  often  occurs,  and 
is  hence  applied  to  any  aperture  or  orifice.  See 
Mouth.  It  is  frequeiitly  applied  elsewhere  (as  in  the 
passage  cited)  to  the  opening  of  a  garment  that  closes 
around  the  neck,  such  as  the  tunic  (Exod.  xxxix,  28  { 
Psa.cxxxiii,2).  SeeEPHOD.  2.  rSf'^}  (neHphoth\ 
dropt^  Judg.  viii,  26),  **  collars,*'  mentioned  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianitesi  were  a  peculiar  kind  of 
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8anty  or  ear-drop,  probablj  of  pearls,  and  hence  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  ear-ring  (q.  t.).  The  same 
term  occurs  in  the  list  of  female  attire  in  Isa.  iii,  19, 
where  it  is  translated  **  chains"  (q.  r.).  3.  "I/iag 
(Eoclns.  xxxiii,  26),  a  thmg^  i.  e.  strap  for  harnessing 
a  beast  of  burden  to  the  3'oke  (q.  v.). 

Collatioii  (Lat.  ooUatioy.  When  a  bishop  gives 
a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  as  patron,  or  which 
came  to  him  by  lapse,  he  is  said  to  **  collate"  to  that 
benefice  the  clergyman  on  whom  he  bestows  it.  Where 
the  living  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  he  is  said  to 
"  institute"  the  clergyman  to  it.  The  word  collation 
is  also  used  among  ecclesiastical  writers  to  denote  the 
spare  meal  on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  other  fruits,  but  without  meat. — Hook ;  Eden. 

Collect  (Lat.  CoUeda,  from  coUiger^  to  collect), 
a  short  form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  churches.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  word  cdUecta  was  used  by  ancient  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  like  the  Greek  (n^va^cp,  to  de- 
signate a  meeting  of  Christians  for  public  worship. 
But  soon  it  came  to  be  restricted  to  several  portions 
pf  the  liturgy.  The  origin  of  this  signification  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.  According  to  some  ritualists,  the 
name  indicates  the  comprehensive  brevity  of  such 
prayers,  the  matter  of  the  epistle  and  gospel,  e.  g.  be- 
ing gathered  up,  or  ooUected^  into  the  collect  for  the  day 
Others  derive  the  name  from  an  ancient  practice  of  the 
chief  minister  collecting  into  a  single  brief  and  public 
prayer  at  the  end  of  some  part  of  the  service  tbe  pre- 
vious (private)  devotions  of  the  people ;  accordingly, 
one  of  the  service-books  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church 
was  called  Colleciarium^  as  containing  such  prayers. 
Liturgical  writen  trace  some  of  the  collects  tc  the 
Leonian  Sacramentary  used  in  the  Roman  Church 
about  483  A.D. ;  others  to  the  Sacramentary  of  Bishop 
Gelasius  of  Rome  (494) ;  and  the  majority  to  the  Sac- 
ramentary of  Gregor}'  I  (590). 

The  collects  in  the  Roman  Missal  begin  with  Oremus 
(Let  us  pray),  and  conclude  with  the  invocation,  ^^Per 
Dominwn  notlnim  Jesum  ChrUtum^  Jilimn  totim,  qui  te- 
cum vivii  et  regnat  in  unUaU  Sptriitu  SaneH  Devs  per 
immia  $oeeula  mBtxhrum.  AmenJ**  They  occur  before 
the  Epistle,  before  the  Pre&ce  and  after  the  Commun- 


ion, and  consist  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  several 
petitions ;  but  if  consisting  of  more  than  two,  the  in*> 
trodnctoiy  OrernvM  and  the  concluding  ''^Per  Domi' 
miin,"  etc.,  are  used  only  twice,  all  the  intermediate 
petitions  being  joined  to  the  last.  In  solemn  masses, 
the  collects  before  the  epistie  and  after  the  commu- 
nion are  sung.  Similar  collects  as  in  the  Missal  occur 
in  the  Breviary. 

On  the  collects  retained  in  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book,  Dr.  Comber  ramarks :  *'  Our  reformers  observed, 
first,  that  some  of  those  collects  were  corrupted  by  su- 
perstitious alterations  and  additions,  made  by  some 
later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  modern  Roman  Mis- 
sals had  left  some  of  the  primitive  collects  quite  out, 
and  put  in  their  stead  collects  containing  some  of  their 
false  opinions,  or  relating  to  their  innovations  in  prac- 
tice. When  tbe  mass  had  struck  out  an  old  and  put 
in  a  new  collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false  doc- 
trines or  practices,  there  the  Reformera  restored  the  old 
collect,  being  pure  and  orthodox.  At  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  II,  even  those  collects  made  or  allow- 
ed at  the  Reformation  were  strictly  reviewed,  and 
what  was  deficient  was  supplied,  and  all  that  was  hut 
incongruously  expressed  was  rectified,  so  that  now 
they  are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and  may  be 
ranked  into  three  several  classes.  First,  the  ancient 
primitive  collects,  containing  nothing  but  true  doc- 
trine, void  of  all  modem  corruptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  devotion,  being  short  but  regu- 
lar, and  very  expressive.  The  second  order  of  col- 
lects are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main ;  but  where  there 
were  any  passages  that  had  been  corrupted,  they  were 
struck  out,  and  the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified  ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect  it  was  sup- 
plied. The  third  order  are  such  as  bad  been  corrupted 
in  tbe  Roman  Missals  and  Breviaries,  and  contained 
something  of  false  doctrine,  or  at  least  of  superstition, 
in  them  ;  and  new  collects  were  made  instead  of  these 
at  the  Reformation,  under  king  Edward  YI ;  and  some 
few  which  were  added  anno  1662.** 

The  following  tables  of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  and 
other  holidays  used  in  the  English  Liturgy  were  part- 
ly formed  by  bishop  Cosina,  and  were  published  by 
Comber: 


I.  CoUeeU 

Gox.i.noTB  roB 
4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 
St.  John's  Day. 
The  Kpiphany. 

lat,  fid,  and  3d  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
Oih  Snndity  after  Epiphany. 
Septuagesima. 
Sexag^iilma. 

8d,  8d,  4th,  and  5lh  Sunday  In  Lent 
6th  Sunday  In  Lent 
Good  Friday,  the  three  CoUeets. 

Easter  Day. 

8d  Sunday  after  Eoiiter. 

0th  Sunday  after  Eoater. 

ARCenaion  Day. 

Whitsunday. 

lot  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

The  8d,  4lh,  Sth,  6th,  7th,  Sth,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  15ih,  10th,  17th,  20th,  Slat,  2^d, 
and  26th  aOer  Trinity. 

The  Puiificatinn. 

St.  Michael's  Day. 


Ck>LLBOTB  roB  TiMiB  ov  ImnoVBirmiT. 

St  Stephen**  Day.  Beginning  added  1668. 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.   Knd  Improved  1668. 


reUttned/rom  ancient  LUurgiea  at  the  Reformatitm. 

WnSIfOB  TAKBN. 

In  some  old  offices  for  the  flmt  Sunday  in  Advent 

St  Greg.  Sacr.  and  Gothlo  Liturgy. 

St.  Greg.  Sacr. 

The  same,  and  St  Ambroo.  Liturgy. 

St  Greg.  Sacr. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same 

The  same ;  but  in  St.  Ambroe.  Liturgy  for  Good  Friday. 

They  are  in  all  offices  with  little  variation ;  but  are  left  out  of  the  Brev- 
iaries of  Pius  V.  and  cnement  VIII. 

St  Greg.  Sacr.  and  a  Collect  almost  the  same  in  the  Gallic.  Utnrgy. 

St  Greg.  Sacr.,  St  Ambroe.  Liturgy. 

St  Greg.  Sacr. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same.    Tills  in  some  old  offices  b  called  the  second  after  Pootecott  i 
in  others,  the  first  after  the  Octaves  of  Pentecost 
12th,  18th, 
i3d,  84lhf 

Are  all  in  St  Greg.  Saer. 

The  same. 
-    .-  The  same. 

n.  ColUete  taken  from  andent  Models^  but  eoneiderably  altered  and  improved  by  our  Rfformers  and  the  Revteu>en  qf  the 

Liturffy* 

How  IT  eroon  bhpobs. 
Grant  no,  0  Lord,  to  learn  to  love  our  enemies,  etc. 
Grant  to  us  the  health  of  body  and  soul,  that  all  those  things  whlel* 

we  suffer  for  sin,  etc. 
Who  makest  the  minds  of  all  fklthfbl  people  to  be  of  one  will,  eta 
This  hod  been  of  old  the  (Collect  for  Ancension  Day,  on  which  cur 

Venerable  Bede  repeated  it  as  he  wan  dying. 
Lord,  make  us  to  have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love  of  thy  holy  name: 
for  thou  never  failest,  etc. 
Beginning  improved  iMft    Whose  providence  is  never  deceived,  etc 
Tw....^^  lojih  iflj^j  ^^^  running  to  thy  promises,  may  be  made  partaken  of  thy 

heavenly  treasure,  etc 
To  avoid  the  infections  of  the  devil,  etc* 
That  the  workings  of  thy  mercy  may  be  hi  all  thingii,  etc 


4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Sunday  after  Ascension. 


Improved  1602. 
A  llttta  varied  1640. 


td  Sunday  after  Triilty.  The  order  inverted  1063. 

Sth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Beginning  improved 

11th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  1068. 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  1 602. 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  1602. 
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COLUEOTS  FOB 

8t Paulas  Day. 


The  Annunelation. 


St  Philip  and  St  Jam«a. 
St.  Bartholome«r. 

Trinity  Sunday. 


Tim  OP 

Improved 


iMPBoynnBMT. 
1M9  aiid  1W% 


Improved  1649. 


Improved 
Improved 


1668. 
1662. 


All  oompoeed  anew  in  1G49. 


m.  Collects  wmpomA  anew^  and 

COLLKOra  FOR 

Ist  Sunday  in  Advent. 

2d  Sunday  in  Advent. 

3d  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Christmas  Day. 

Circumcision. 

6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Quinquage^ima. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Ist  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Kaster  Kven. 

Easter  Sundav. 

iHt  Sunday  after  Eastec 

Sd  Sunday  after  Easter. 

St.  Andrew's  Day. 

St.  Thomases  Day, 

St.  Matthias, 

St  Marie, 

St.  Baniabas, 

St.  John  Baptist, 

St  Pet«r, 

St.  James, 

St  Matthew, 

St  Luke, 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 

All  Sainta. 

See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  if,  665 ;  Eadie,  Ecd. 
Diet,  157 ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  8.  v. ;  Bingham, 
Grig.  Eccl.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i;  Palmer,  Orig.  LUurg.  i,  819 
sq. ;  Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple  (London,  1841, 
7  vols.);  Despens^i  Traits  des  ColUctes;  Lebrun,  Ex- 
pUcation  des  CtremonieSy  i,  192.     See  Liturgy. 

Collection,  (1.)  rxi^p,  ma»eth\  something  taken 
up,  e.  g.  tribute  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9;  elsewhere 
"gift,"  "mess,"  etc.);  (2.)  for  tr way ut^  to  contribute 
(Bamch  i,  6) ;  (3.)  Xoym,  a  pecuniary  collection  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  1 ;  "  gathering,"  ver.  2).     See  Assessment. 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were 
more  straitened  than  other  churches,  and  this  might 
be  from  their  being  assailed  with  every  isort  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  Jews.  The  activity  of  Paul  in  taking  np 
collections  on  their  behalf  is  evident  from  what  is  suid 
in  Acts  xxiv,  17;  Rom.  xv,  25,  26;  2  Cor.  viii  and 
ix,  and  Gal.  ii,  10.  For  this  purpose  the  apostle,  in 
1  Cor.  xvi,  2,  says,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath 
prospered  him."  The  reason  why  this  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  that,  by  the  early 
Christians,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  as 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord ;  and  consequently,  as  on  that 
day  they  commemorated  that  w^hich  formed  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  other  Christians,  it 
was  the  most  suital>le  occasion  for  their  displaying 
their  love  in  the  way  prescribed,  and  also  the  time 
when  they  would  be  most  liberal  (1  Cor.  xvi,  1-3). 
See  Alms. 

Collector  (apx^^  ^poKoyiaQ,  chief  of  the  tribute- 
levy),  a  tax-gatherer  (1  Mace,  i,  29).     See  Publican. 

College  occurs  (2  Kings  xxii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 

22)  as  the  translation  of  n3^<^p  (mitihneh\  second  rank), 

•      « 

the  residence  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (q.  v.).  The 
same  term  is  used  in  Zeph.  1, 10  (translate  "  second"), 
where  the  different  quarters  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken 
«f,  and  is  found  more  fully  in  Neh.  xi,  9  (where,  in- 
stead of  "  the  second  over  the  city,"  the  original  has 
ns^p  I'^^fn  b?,  ^'upon  the  city  second,"  i.  e.  over 
the  second  part  of  the  city).  From  all  these  notices 
we  can  only  gather  that  there  was  anciently  a  quarter  | 


How  IT  STOOD  OBTOBB. 

In  the  Breviaries  (Missals)  a  new  prayer  was  added,  mentiooing  St. 
Paul's  iutercessidn ;  in  the  jear  1M9  the  old  prayer  alone  out  of 
Grig.  Saer.  was  restored,  which  tiad  our  walking  after  his  exam- 
ple only,  which  was  a  little  varied  in  the  year  ltf62. 

The  lireviaries  had  put  in  a  new  prayer  about  the  blessed  Virgln*a 
intercession,  which  was  cast  out  in  1649,  and  the  form  being  in  Bt. 
Greg.  Sacr.  restored. 

As  thou  hast  taught  St.  Philip  and  the  other  apoetlee,  etc 

To  preach  that  which  he  taught,  eta,  was  altered,  because  there  la 
no  writing  of  his  extant 

This  Ckdlect  is  no  older  than  the  Sacraroentary  ascribed  to  Alcuinas. 
1'he  old  of&ces  have  another  Collect  for  it,  and  call  it  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost. 

substituted  in  the  Place  of  those  whieh^  ewUaimng  either  falss  or  siupsrsltitious  Doctrine^,, 
were  on  this  Account  rejected, 

COICPOfiKD  Of 

First  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1619. 

The  same  time. 

1662. 

1M9. 

The  same  time. 

1 662.    Before  tliis  time  they  repeated  the  Collect  for  the  fifth  Sunday. 

1549. 

The  same  time. 

The  same  time. 

1662.    No  Collect  for  it  ever  before  then. 

The  first  sentence  (I  Cor.  v,  7)  was  added  1662. 

1049.    Then  it  was  used  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  in.  1662  was  fixed  for  this  Sanday. 

1M9. 

1C02.    Second  Book  of  Edward  YI. 


or  district  that  went  by  this  appellation,  but  there  ]s 
no  definite  intimation  of  its  position.  It  may  have 
been  only  another  name  for  Acra  (q.  v.),  or  the  Lower 
City,  which  was  built  subsequently  to  the  more  fash- 
ionable portion  of  the  city  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  word  oc- 
curs frequently  elsewhere  in  its  ordinary  signification 
of  persons  or  things  that  occupy  a  second  place  in  or- 
der, dignity,  honor,  etc.     See  Jerusalem. 

COLLEGE  (Lat.  collegium^  a  collection  or  assem- 
blage). (1.)  '*  In  its  Roman  signification^  a  college 
signiticd  any  assttciution  of  persons  for  a  specific 
purpose.  fn  many  respects  it  was  synonymous 
with  corpuSf  a  body  or  collection  of  members,  a 
corporation — with  universitaSy  a  whole  as  contrast- 
ed with  its  parts— and  with  societos^  a  company  or 
partnership,  as  opposed  to  all  the  members  of 
which  it  was  composed.  A  Roman  college  had  a 
common  chest,  and  it  could  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  its  manager  (actor  or  syndicus),  just  like  an 
incorporation  with  us.  It  required,  also,  to  be  in- 
corporated by  some  sort  of  public  authority,  springing 
either  from  the  Senate  or  the  emperor.  A  college 
could  not  consist  of  fewer  than  three  persons."  (2.)  The 
term  is  applied  to  any  company  of  persons  associated 
upon  some  common  principle ;  so  we  speak  of  the  col- 
lege  of  the  apostles ;  the  college  of  cardinals ;  a  col- 
lege or  synod  of  bishops ;  and  as  **  three*'  are  required 
for  a  college,  it  has  come  to  be  usage  that  three  bish- 
ops unite  in  the  act  of  ordination  of  bishops.  (8.)  The 
word  "college"  is  used  also,  in  England,  to  designate 
*'an  endowed  institution  connected  with  a  university, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  learning.  In 
this  relation  a  college  is  a  sub-corporation,  i.  e.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  known  as  the  University.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  college  in  this  sense  depends  wholly  on 
the  will  of  the  founder,  and  on  the  regulations  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  visitors  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ed. In  Scotland  and  in  America,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  college  as  the  member  and  the  university 
as  the  body  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  we  conse- 
quently hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degreev,  a  function  which  in  the  English  and 
in  the  original  European  view  of  the  matter  belonged 
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exclosiyely  to  the  univenity.  When  there  U  bat 
one  college  in  a  uniyenity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  most  of  those  in  America, 
the  two  bodies  are  of  coarse  identical,  thoagh  the  func- 
tions which  they  perform  are  difTerent.  In  Germany 
there  are  no  coUef^s  in  the  English  sense ;  and  though 
the  universities  in  that  country  perform  precisely  the 
same  functions  as  in  Scotland,  the  verbal  confusion  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university  is  avoided  by  the 
latter  performing  the  functions  of  both  in  its  own 
name,  as  two  separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  In 
France  the  title  *  college'  has  a  meaning  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  attach  to  it :  it  is  a  school,  cor- 
responding, however,  more  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ger- 
many than  to  the  grammar-school  of  this  country. 
All  the  colleges  are  placed  under  the  University  of 
France,  to  which  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  that 
country  have  given  a  meaning  which  also  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  which  the  term  university  bears  in  Eng- 
land.**   See  University. 

Collegia  PONTIFICIA  (papal  coUeffei),  institu- 
tions for  training  Romish  missionaries  for  service  among 
"heretical**  and  pagan  nations.  The  first  was  the 
German  college  at  Rome,  founded  by  Loyola  in  1552. 
Greek,  English,  Hungarian,  Maronite,  and  Thraco-Il- 
lyrian  colleges  were  established  by  Gregory'  XIII. 
Scottish  and  Irish  colleges  followed ;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  erection  of  the  colle.^  which  bears  the 
same  title.  More  recently,  an  "American  college** 
(1854)  and  a  South  American  college  have  been  estab- 
lished.    See  PROPAOAMDA. 

CoUegial  or  Collegiate  Church:  (1.)  In  the 
Boman  Church,  a  church  served  by  canons  regular  or 
secular.  They  originated  in  a  desire  to  have  mass 
conducted  in  towns  which  had  no  cathedral  (q.  v.), 
with  greater  pomp  than  could  be  had  with  one  priest. 
Originally  the  canons  dwelt  in  common  in  one  collejre, 
but  this  was  afterwards  abandoned.  See  Canons. 
(2.)  In  England  there  are  several  collegiate  churches, 
which  are  served  by  a  dean  and  a  body  of  canons. 
They  differ  f^om  cathedrals  in  that  the  see  of  the 
bishop  is  at  the  latter.  The  service  is  or  should  be 
the  same  in  both.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  he  exercises  visitorial  powers  over  them.  (3.) 
Several  churches  connected  in  one  corporation  are 
called  "  collegiate"  churches :  e.  g.  a  combination  of 
several  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  churches  in  New 
York  is  so  styled. 

Collegial  or  Collegiate  System,  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  employed 
by  Puffendorf  and  Pfaff  in  Protestant  Germany.  The 
churches  were  regarded  as  l>eing,  after  Constantine^s 
time,  legal  corporations  (collegia  Ucita)^  with  rights  to 
form  their  creeds,  conduct  their  worship,  choose  their 
presiding  officer,  admit  and  expel  members.;  to  make 
and  administer  by-laws,  correct  such  abuses  as  might 
creep  in  among  them,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power 
if  necessary,  or  in  certain  cases  to  leave  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  to  others.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
rights  originally  belonging  to  the  congregations,  which 
had  been  in  course  of  time  usurped  by  the  hierarchy, 
were  restored  to  the  congre^^fttions  by  the  Reformation, 
and  were  left  by  the  Reformed  congregations  to  the 
civil  authorities.  According  to  this  view,  the  civil  au- 
thority would  have  a  double  power  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  the  jua  circa  sacra,  the  right  of  superintend- 
ence and  of  patronage,  which  inheres  in  the  secular 
authority,  and  the^iu  in  sacris,  the  sum  of  the  collegial 
ritrhts  in  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  transferred  to 
it  (the  secular  government)  as  the  representative  of  the 
congregations  of  the  country.  For  some  time  this  view 
was  eagerly  made  use  of  by  most  of  the  Protestant 
state  governments,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  more  or 
lesa  given  way  in  ever}*  country  to  a  sounder  concep- 


tion of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State.— Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirchef^Lex,  ii,  667.  See  Chuhch  and 
State. 

Colleglants,  a  party  of  the  Remonstrants  of  Hol- 
land. It  derived  its  name  from  the  members  calling 
their  assemblies  colleges.  They  rejected  all  creeds,  all 
regular  ministers,  and  all  tests  of  communion  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government.  They  are  some- 
times called  Rhiiu^rgergj  because  they  met  twice  a 
year  at  Rhinsberg,  a  village  near  Leyden.  The  Col- 
legiants  were  confined  to  Holland ;  but  some  of  their 
practices  are  followed  by  other  religious  bodies  in  oth- 
er countries,  as  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.)  in 
England.— Mosheim,  Church  History,  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  vii. 

Collegiate  Church.  See  Collegial  or  Col- 
legiate Church. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  an  English  non-juror,  was  bom 
Sept.  23, 1650,  at  Stow-with-Quy,  Cambridgeshire.  He 
passed  M.A.  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1676,  and 
obtained  the  living  of  Ampton,  Sussex,  which  he  re- 
signed for  the  lectureship  of  Gray's  Inn,  1685.  At  the 
Revolution  of  1688  he  not  only  refused  the  oaths,  but 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  In 
1696  he  was  outlawed.  At  last  he  turned  his  talents 
to  better  ends,  and  made  war  on  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre.  His  first  work  on  this  subject  was,  A 
Short  View  of  the  ImmomWy  and  Prof  oneness  of  the 
Stage  (Lond.  1788, 8d  ed.  8vo).  The  wits  in  vain  op- 
posed him,  and  after  a  ten  years'  struggle,  in  which  he 
wrote  other  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  he  ac- 
complished his  object.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
various  literary  labors.  He  was  consecrated  a  nonjuring 
bUhop  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  1713,  and  died  April  26, 1726. 
Collier  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  of  small 
reasoning  faculty.  Besides  the  books  above  named, 
he  wrote  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  (new 
edition,  with  Life  of  Collier,  Lond.  1840,  9  vols.  8vo) ; 
Essays  on  Moral  Subjects  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Histor- 
ical, Geographical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,  from  Mo- 
reri,  with  additions  (Lond.  1701-27,  4  vols,  fol.),  he" 
sides  numerous  controversial  tracts. — Macauluy,  Hist, 
of  England,  iii,  .%3 ;  Life  of  Collier  (prefixed  to  his  Ec. 
History  ofEngfand) ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  iv,  1S7 ; 
Biographia  Britannica,  iv,  12. 

Collier,  Joseph  Avery,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1828,  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July,  1849,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  that  city,  July,  1852.  Died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust, 1864.  He  was  a  clear,  methodical,  persuasive, 
and  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  attainments  were 
unusually  large,  and  entirely  consecrated  to  his  min- 
istry. As  a  preacher  to  children  and  the  young  men 
he  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  His  publications  were 
the  following :  The.  right  Way,  or  the  Gospel  applied  to 
the  Intercourse  of  Individuals  and  Nations  (a  prize  es- 
say on  Peace,  Am.  Tract  Society,  N.  Y.  1854,  of  which 
over  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated) : — The 
Christian  Home,  or  Religion  in  the  Family  (prize  essay, 
Presbyterian  Board,  Phila.  1859)  :—The  Young  Man  of 
the  Bible  (Am.  Tract  Soc.  N.  Y.  1861)  .^Little  Crowtis, 
and  how  to  Coin  them  (N.  Y.  1864 ;  republished  in  Eng- 
land) '.—Pleasant  Paths  for  litt'e  Feet  (Am.  Tract  Soc. 
N.  Y.  1864)  '.—The  Dawn  of  Heaven,  or  the  Principles 
of  the  heavenly  Life  applied  to  the  earthly,  a  posthumous 
work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  and  just  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  his  brother,  Rev.  Ezra  W.  Collier  (N.  Y. 
1865). 

CoUier,  T77illiam,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Scituate,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1771.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1797,  studied  theology  under 
president  Maxcy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798. 
In  1799  he  was  ordained  at  Boston  as  minister  at  large, 
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bnt  soon  went  as  pastor  to  Newport,  spent  one  ^ear 
there,  and  foiir  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
New  York.  In  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  six- 
teen years,  a  faithful  and  successful  minister.  In 
1820,  his  health  failing,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
removed  to  Boston,  wliere  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  doing  service  as  minister  at  large.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  from  1826 
to  1828  edited  the  National  Pkilcmthrqput,  the  first 
temperance  paper.  He  died  March  19, 1848.  Among 
his  literary  labors  were  a  ffymn^ook^  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons from  lioing  Minitten  (begun  in  1827),  editions 
of  Saurin  and  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  several  occasion- 
al Sermons. — Sprague,  AnnoZf,  vi,  376. 

Collins,  Anthony,  an  English  Deist,  was  bom  at 
Heston,  near  Honnnlow,  in  1676,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Being  a  man 
of  property,  he  spent  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  pur- 
suits. He  died  in  1729.  His  infidel  principles  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Bentley,  Chandler,  and  many 
others.  His  chief  works  are:  DUcnurge  on  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Lond.1737,  8to): 
— Priestcrajt  in  Per/ectpm  (I^ndon,  1710,  8vo) : — Dis- 
course on  Free-thinking  (1713): — Essay  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles^  in  reply  to  Bennet  (L§nd.  1724,  8vo),  be- 
sides various  pamphlets.  In  1715  he  published  his 
PhUoBoph'uxd  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity^ 
which  was  reprinted  in  1717  in  8vo,  with  corrections, 
and  was  translated  into  French  by  Des  Maizeaux 
(1720).  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  replied  to  the  necessarian 
doctrine  of  Collins  chiefly  by  insisting  on  its  inexpe- 
diency, considered  as  destructive  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity. Bentley's  Remctrks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking  (^ven  in  Randolph's  Enchiridion  Theohgicum^ 
Tol  v)  is  a  sharp  and  sarcastic,  but  fully  adequate  re- 
ply to  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Collins.  See  Le- 
iand,  Deistical  \Vritersy  ch.  vi ;  Farrar,  Critical  History 
of  Free  Thought. 

Collins,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey'  in  1769.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1807. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  West. 
In  1804,  while  yet  a  local  preacher,  he  preached  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  in  Cincinnati  to  a  dozen  per- 
sons, in  an  upper  room.  With  a  brief  interval,  he  la- 
bored as  an  itinerant  until  1886,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated. He  died  Aug.  21, 1843. '  He  was  an  able  and 
faithful  preacher,  often  impressively  eloquent,  and  em- 
inently successful  as  an  evangelist.  Revivals  of  re- 
ligion followed  his  footsteps  ever3rwhere.  An  instrac- 
tive  sketch  of  his  life,  from  the  pen  of  Justice  M'Lean, 
was  published  in  1850  (Cincinnati,  18mo). — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iii,  650;  Meih.  Quart.  Revietr,  1860,  p.  324. 

Collins,  John  A.,  a  distinecuished  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bora  near  Seaford,  Del.,  1801.  His 
parents  removed  to  Ohio  in  1805,  and  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  in  1812,  and  his  academical  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  latter  place.  Givin;;  early  promise  of 
talent,  he  was  placed  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
William  Wirt ;  but  the  plan  of  his  life  was  changed  by 
his  conversion  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Loudoun  Co.,ya., 
in  1820.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1 826  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  itinerant  ministr}*  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, and  his  great  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  gained 
him  a  commanding  reputation.  He  filled  all  the  prom- 
inent appointments  in  his  Conference  as  pastor,  and 
served  several  terms  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
at  New  York.  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  partly  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of 
his  family,  but  mainly  because  he  believed  he  could 
better  serve  the  Church  in  the  more  regular  duties  of 
the  ministry.  Few  men  in  any  period  of  the  histor)- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  more  success- 


fully preached  her  doctrines,  or  more  faithfully  de- 
fended her  discipline.  He  was  elected  to  the  General 
Conference  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible,  and  to  every 
subsequent  one  down  to  the  last,  when  he  led  the  del- 
egation. He  had  pre-eminent  pulpit  power.  Hia 
sermons  were  marked  with  great  clearness  of  thought, 
apt  and  scriptural  illustrations,  and  were  delivered 
with  elegance  of  speech,  and  often  with  an  eloquence, 
earnestness,  and  power  that  were  overwhelming.  As 
a  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  General  or  Annual  Con- 
ference he  had  few  equals,  certainly  no  superior.  He 
died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  short  illness,  jf ay  7, 1857. 
^Minutes  of  Conferences^  1858,  p.  16. 

Collins,  Judson  D^ght,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  China,  was  bom  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1822.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1831,  was  converted 
in  1838,  graduated  in  Michi^^an  University  1845,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary at  Albion  in  the  same  year.  He  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  China  and  superintendent  in  1847,  re- 
turned with  impaired  health  in  1851,  and  died  May  13, 
1852,  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  vigorous,  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  more 
logical  than  eloquent.  *^  Years  before  the  Church  es- 
tablished the  China  mission,  and  while  prosecuting  his 
collegiate  studies,  he  pursued  a  course  of  reading  on 
China,  preparatory  to  a  whole  life  of  missionary  labor 
among  its  benighted  millions,  and  his  mind  had  no  rest 
until  it  was  actually  surrounded  by  their  darkness  and 
misery.  No  temporary  impulse  led  him  thither,  no 
transient  fervent  feelings  urged  him  to  a  life  of  toil  in 
that  distant  land ;  but  a  permanent  conviction  of  duty 
possessed  his  mind,  one  great  idea  of  supreme  service 
to  Christ  controlled  his  whole  existence,  and  carried  all 
his  thoughts,  all  his  affections,  all  his  impulses,  to  that 
extensive  territory  of  heathenbm,  and  his  martyr-like 
attachments  to  his  work  were  only  loosened  by  death." 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1852,  p.  113 ;  Sprague,  An- 
nals, vii,  831. 

Collins,  Wellington  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  May,  1816,  in  Wolcott,  Wayne 
County,  N.Y.;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan 
in  1830,  was  converted  in  1885,  bejran  preaching  in 
1837  under  the  presiding  elder,  and  entered  the  Michi- 
gan Conference  in  1838.  The  Conference  then  in- 
cluded all  of  Michigan  and  North-western  Ohio.  Af- 
ter twenty  years*  service  as  a  stationed  minister  and 
seven  years  as  presiding  elder,  he  died  at  Detroit,  Aug. 
11, 1858.  He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
at  Boston  1852,  and  also  to  that  at  Indianapolis  in  1856. 
Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  He 
was  a  masterly  preacher,  and  was  remarkably  able  in 
debate ;  but  perhaps  his  highest  excellence  was  in  his 
safe  judgment  as  a  counsellor,  by  which  he  was  always 
influential  among  his  brethren. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, 1858,  p.  334 ;  Ladies'  Repository,  xix,  449. 

Colin,  Daniel  Georg  Conrad  von,  was  bora 
Dec.  21, 1788,  at  Oerltnghausen,  in  the  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  where  his  father  was  minister.  Hit 
fiimily  were  of  Moravian  origin.  He  studied  at  Det- 
mold,  Marburg,  TQbingen  (under  Flatt  and  Schnurrer), 
and  iinally  in  Gottingen.  In  1816  he  became  profess- 
or extraordinarws  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  in  1817, 
at  the  Reformation  Jubilee,  he  became  doctor  of  the- 
ology. In  1818  he  received  a  double  call,  one  from 
Heidelberg  to  the  philosophical,  the  other  flrom  Bres- 
lau  to  the  theological  faculty.  He  accepted  the  latter. 
His  academic  discourses,  embracing  ezegetic  and  his- 
torical theology,  attracted  the  more  gifted  among  the 
students.  Besides  his  occasional  academical  writings 
(De  Joelis  prophetee  atate  [Marb.1811],  Spicilegium  o^ 
sertfotionum  ejKgetico-critioarwn  ad  Zephan'/e  votieissia 
[Vratisl.  1818],  Memoria  professorum  thed.  Marburg, 
PhiUppo  Magnammo  regnante  [Viatisl.  1827],  Co^fi 
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Mttm  MAmektkomt  ti  ZwingVi  Attgutlananian  capita  \  had  built  or  bad  restored,  and  in  wbicb  they  had  sac* 
ffraviora  inter  m  confenmtttr  [  Vratisl.  1830]),  and  many    cessfnlly  preached  for  nearly  seventy  years.     Colman 
valuable  articles  in  jonmaU,  two  books  particularly 
have  made  his  name  universally  known.     First,  his 
revision  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume,  of  the  third  edition  of  MtLnscher's 


now  returned  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him  all  his  own 
countrymen  and  thirty-six  ecclesiastics  or  studenta 
who  adhered  to  his  teaching.  For  the  latter  he  es« 
tablished  on  the  east  of  the  island  an  institution  long 


ChrisUieke  Dogmengetehichte  (Cassel,  1832  and  1834).  ,  known  as  "Mayo  of  the  English,"  to  which  Bede  says 
This  edition  formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Dog-  |  many  flocked  from  England,  that  they  might  "  gain 
mas.  But  his  principal  book  is  the  BibHtdie  Tkeoh'  knowledge  and  lead  a  holy  life."  But,  notwithstand- 
gie  (2  vols.  Leips.  1836^  edlL  by  Schulz),  which  for  a  ing  his  success  in  bis  new  enterprise,  he  could  not  re- 
long  time,  especially  in  its  Old-Testament  part,  was  cover  himself  from  his  former  defeat;  he  went  abroad, 
considered  as  the  most  excellent  work  on  this  science.  '  traveled  on  the  Continent,  visited  the  East,  and  died 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1838.  In  theology  about  A.D.  676.  See  Bede,  Hut.  Ecd„  1.  c,  and  also 
he  was  a  moderate  Rationalist.  See  a  sketch  of  him  iv,  4;  Moore,  Bittory  of  Ireland  (Am.  edit.,  Philad.). 
by  Schulz  in  the  above-mentioned  BibL  Theologie,  vol.        r^^t^^^  u-«,  .*„«,  r*  t\  •       *  /^ 

Collops  OF  Fat  {m'^^^  pmah  ,  fatmett),  spoken  !  graduated  at  Harvard  1692,  and  sailed  for  London 
of  the  thick  flakes  of  fiit  flesh  upon  the  haunches  of  a  '  1695,  but  on  the  voyage  was  taken  by  a  French  ves- 
stall-fed  ox,  put  as  the  symbol  of  brreligious  prosper-  I  sel  and  carried  to  France.  After  remaining  in  Eng- 
ity  (Job  XV,  27).     See  Fat.  ,  land  some  three  years,  he  was  called  to  take  charge 

CollyridianB,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  to-  ■  o^  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  accepted,  and 
wards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centurv,  so  named  from  i  ^"  ordained  Aug.  4, 1699,  in  London.  He  died  Aug. 
a  small  cake  of  a  cvlindrical  form  (coXXupi^ec,  ooUyri-  29, 1747.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of 
da)  which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  with  liba^  ,  Glasgow,  1731.  Dr.  Colman  published  a  Poem  on 
tions  and  sacrifices.  They  were  chiefly  Arabian  worn-  ^VyoAV  Translation,  occationed  by  the  Death  of  Rev, 
en,  who  rendered  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Marv  as  ,  Samuel  Willmd  (1707) ;  The  Incomprehensiblenett  of 
a  goddess.  It  is  conjectured  by  Neander  that*  the  Ood,  in  foter  Sermofu  (1716)  ]  Five  Sermong  from  Luke 
cake-offering  waa  a  transfer  of  the  obktions  of  the  »,  21,  22  (1717);  ObtervaOont  on  Inoculation  (1722) ; 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  whole  ^  Treatise  on  Family  Worship  (1780) ;  A  Dissertation 
taking  the  shape  of  a  pagan  ceremony ;  the  truth  prob-  «»  ^  ^»«<»^  of  God  tcherein  Man  was  created  (1786) ; 
ably  being  that  the  corruption  was  introduced  from  the  «nd  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons.— Sprague, 
pagan  worship  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  customary  bread-   Annals,  i,  228. 

offerings  at  the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  in  honor  Cologne,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Rhine,  the  seat 
of  Ceres,  had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor  ©f  an  early  bishopric.  The  legend  that  a  disciple  of 
of  Mary.— See  Epiphanius,  ffcsr.  78 ;  Moeheim,  Church  the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Matemus,  was  the 
Hisicry,  i,  811 ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  church  of  Cologne,  is 
transl.),  ii,  839.  |  now  generally  abandoned  even  by  Boman  Catholic 

Colman,  an  Irish  mbsionary  of  the  7th  century.  1  writers.  Matemus,  the  first  (historical)  bishop  of  Co- 
Colman  was  the  third  ecclesiastic  who  by  royal  au-  logne,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  313  (Mansi,  CoUectio 
thority  had  been  called  from  Ireland  to  preside  over  ConciL  1. 11,  fol.  486).  The  successor  of  Matemus,  £u- 
the  see  of  Lindisfame,  in  North  Britain.  During  his  phrates,  attended  in  847  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  and  was 
and  his  predecessors*  superintendency,  the  churches  in  one  of  the  delegates  of  this  synod  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
that  country  which  had  been  devastated  by  Penda,  the  stantins.  The  acts  of  a  Synod  of  Cologne  of  846,  which 
last  Pagan  king,  were  restored,  and  were  enjoying  state  that  Euphrates  was  deposed  for  being  an  Arian, 
great  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity.  But  about  are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious.  In  628-668 
A.D.  662,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clerg}*,  who  had  desert-  we  find  Cunibert  mentioned  as  archbishop  of  Cologne 
ed  these  churches  in  the  hour  of  danger,  wished  to  (Rettberg,  Kirchengesch,  Deuischlands.  U,  602) ;  yet  it 
return  and  to  share  them  at  least  with  the  Irish  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  a  regular 
Ionian  misaionaries.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  archbishopric,  for  bishops  of  Cologne  are  mentioned 
English  Catholic  Church,  as  recently  reconstructed  by  after  that  date,  and  Bonifacius  (q.  v.)  in  748  subjected 
Augustine,  and  that  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  were  found  to  it  to  the  metropolitan  of  Mayence,  from  which  it  was 
be  so  dissimilar  in  doctrine  and  usage  that  they  could  probably  detached  under  Charlemagne,  between  794 
not  conduct  worship  in  the  same  edifices.  The  differ-  and  799,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignit}'  of  an  arch- 
ences  were  numerous ;  among  them  were  the  ques-  bishopric.  A  national  synod  was  held  at  Cologne  In 
Hon  of  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  the  tonsure,  and  874,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  the 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  An  appeal  to  the  pope  Church,  and  to  consecrate  the  cathedraL  The  impor- 
was  useless,  for  long  before  he  had  put  forth  his  de-  tance  this  see  had  obtained  in  the  10th  century  is 
cision ;  but  the  Irish  Church  and  those  of  lona  had  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Otto  I  gave  it  to 
not  complied  with  iL  Oswy,  the  king,  required  the  his  brother  Bruno  I,  the  first  archbishop  who  was  at 
whole  to  be  presented  to  him  for  adjustment.  The  the  same  time  a  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  Popes 
discussion  was  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Colman  and  emperortf  vied  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  power 
and  Wilfred,  the  venerable  Ceada.  bishop  of  the  East  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  synods  held  at  that 
Angles,  acting  as  interpreter.  When  the  arguments  place  declared  him  to  have  the  right  of  precedence 
had  ended,  the  king  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly  '  over  all  other  clergy,  the  papal  legates  a  latere  alone 
decided  for  Wilfred  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  (see  Bede,  excepted.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the 
lib.  iii,  c.  25).  This  decision,  however,  was  far  from  archbishops  of  Cologne  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
effecting  peace.  The  dominant  party  soon  became  in-  electors.  Prominent  among  the  archbishops  of  this 
tolerant,  and  required  the  clergy  of  Colman  to  be  reor-  period  were  Anno  II,  who  abducted  the  young  em* 
dained ;  that  their  churches,  previous  to  the  perform-  peror  Henry  IV,  and  Rainald,  count  of  Dossel,  an  able 
anoe  of  Catholic  worship,  "  should  be  sprinkled  with  general  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  who  patronized 
exorcised  water  (Usher,  vol.  vi,  p.  274) ;  and  also  that  Uie  anti-popes,  and  brought  from  Milan  to  Cologne  the 
they  should  observe  many  new  rites  and  usages  to  pretended  bodies  of  the '^  three  holy  kings,**  which  up 
which  they  had  been  entire  strangers.  To  all  of  these,  ,  to  this  day  are  venerated  as  the  most  precious  relics 
like  the  Welsh  Christians  before  them,  Colman  and  of  Cologne.  The  political  troubles  of  the  12tb  and 
the  most  of  his  clergy  refused  to  submit,  and  quietly  ]3tb  centuries  diminished  the  power  of  the  archbishop- 
relinquished  in  North  Britain  the  churches  which  they  \  ric,  but  it  rose  again  under  Conrad  von  Hochstadea 
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(1238-1261).  But,  while  outwardly  prospering,  the 
see  was  inwardly  weakened  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
clergy,  which  became  so  great  that  complaint  was 
made  of  it  to  Pope  Alexander  IV,  by  whose  direction 
Conrad  held  a  synod  at  Cologne  in  1260,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  abases  (Hartzheim,  Conc'tL  Germ,  iii, 
p.  588  sq.).  In  1266  (according  to  others,  1271  or 
1272)  another  council  was  held  against  the  violators 
of  the  rules  of  discipline.  After  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century,  two  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Herman 
y,  count  of  Wied,  and  Gebhard  II,  turned  Protestants, 
and  were  on  that  account  deposed.  After  that,  the 
see  was  held  fur  178  years  without  interruption  (until 
1761)  by  Bavarian  princes.  Joseph  Clement  (f  1728), 
who  was  elected  in  1688,  was  not  even  ordained  a  priest 
until  1706.  Clement  Augustus  (1723-1761)  was  at  the 
same  time  bishop  of  Munster,  Pad^born,  Hildesheim, 
and  Osnabriick.  Maximilian  Fredericlc  (1761-1784) 
founded  the  Academv  of  Bonn.  Maximilian  Francis, 
archduke  of  Austria  (1784-1801),  changed  the  Academy 
of  Bonn  into  a  university,  and  supported  his  brother, 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  (see 
Ems,  Conobbss  op).  His  successor,  Anthony  Victor, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  last  elector,  as  in  1803 
the  dominions  of  the  archbishop  were  secularized,  and 
divided  among  other  princes.  The  electorate  of  Co- 
logne at  that  time  had  about  2545  English  sq.  miles 
and  230,000  inhabitants.  But  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  electorate.  Even 
the  city  of  Cologne,  being  a  tree  city  of  the  empire, 
was  subject  only  to  the  spiritual,  not  to  the  temporal 
rule  of  the  archbishops  who  resided  at  Bonn.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  diocese  had  about  800 
parishes,  divided  into  22  deaneries ;  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  number  of  parishes  was  about  1800  (a  map 
of  the  diocese  is  given  in  Spruner's  Histor,  Atlas,  No. 
11).  After  the  reorganization  of  Germany  by  the  Vi- 
enna Congress,  Cologne,  now  belonging  to  Prussia, 
was  reconstituted  an  archbuhopric  by  a  bull  of  July 
16, 1821,  with  ^e  3u6higan  bishoprics  of  Treves,  Mon- 
ster, and  Paderbom.  The  diocese  of  Cologne  had,  in 
1867, 44  deaneries,  about  600  parishes,  and  a  population 
of  about  1,000,000.  The  first  archbishop,  Ferdinand 
Joseph,  count  Spiegel  (1824-1835),  was  a  man  of  mod- 
erate principles,  and  a  patron  ot  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.). 
His  successor,  Clement  Augustus  Droste  von  Vischor- 
ing  (1835-1845),  had  a  violent  controversy  with  the 
Prussian  government  on  the  subject  of  marriages  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  was  arrested 
in  1837,  and  set  free  in  1840  only  on  condition  that 
be  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  into  the 
bands  of  a  coadjutor.  Joannes  von  Geissel,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1845,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1850,  and 
died  in  1864.  He  Was  succeeded  by  Paul  Melchers, 
who  was  the  incumbent  in  1867.  See  Germany  and 
Prussia. 

Of  the  councils  of  Cologne,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  important  were,  (1)  in  1280,  called 
by  the  Archbishop  Sifridiis  (Siftoi),  in  which  eighteen 
canons  of  discipline  were  drawn  up ;  (2)  in  1536,  by 
Herman,  on  discipline,  the  duties  of  bishops,  offices 
of  the  Church,  etc  ;  (3)  in  1549,  by  Adolphus,  where 
several  statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  restoration  of  learning  was  recommend- 
ed as  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. — 
Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  673;  Rett»ierg,  Kir- 
ehen-Gesch.  Deutschlands  (Gf)tt.  1846) ;  Friedrich,  Kir- 
chen-Getch.  DeutsckUmds  (Bamberg,  1867);  Binterim 
&  Mooren,  DUi  aUe  und  neue  Erzdi^c.  Cofn  (4  vols.  May- 
ence,  1828) ;  Mering  u.  Rei.nchert,  Die  Bitchofe  u.  En- 
hisch.  von  Cdln  (Cologne,  1843) ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v. 
(vol.  xviii,  175  sq. ;  here  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  Cologne  is  given) ;  Landon,  Jlfcm- 
Eio/  of  Councils^  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Tabie$  of  Ch.  History. 

Colombia,  United  States  of,  a  republic  in 
Sonth  America  (until  1861  called  New  Granada).  The 
country  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Christopher  Colum- 


bus. In  1782  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was 
established  of  what  are  now  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador.  In  1810  New  Granada  separa- 
ted herself  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  muntain- 
ed  a  constant  war  until  1824,  when  the  Spanish  army 
was  conquered  by  the  Colombian.  New  Granadia 
formed  with  Venezuela  (since  1817)  and  with  Ecuador 
(since  1821)  the  republic  of  Colombia.  But  Venezuela 
separated  herself  in  Nov.  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  Ma}', 
1830,  and  the  central  part  constituted  itself  as  the  repub- 
lic of  New  Granada  on  Nov.  21, 1831.  Several  times 
some  of  the  states  forming  the  republic  declared  tliem- 
selves  independent :  thus  the  state  of  Panama  was  in- 
dependent from  1863  to  1865.  Since  then  the  united 
republic  has  been  constituted  of  the  nine  states  of  An- 
tioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyac4,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Mag- 
dalena,  Panama,  Santander,  ToUma,  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1867,  with  a  population  of  2,794,- 
473  inhabitants.  The  p<ipulation  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing; in  1810,  when  the  revolution  commenced,  there 
were  800,000  inhabitants;  in  1826,  1,300,000;  in 
1835,  1,685,038;  in  1885,  8,500,000.  According  to  a 
decree  of  1851,  slavery  ceased  on  January  1, 1852. 
The  whole  native  population  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  ministers  receive  a  salary 
from  the  state.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  one  arch- 
bishop at  (Santa  F6  de)  Bogota,  and  seven  bishops  at 
Antloquia,  Cartagena,  Santa  Martha,  New  Pampelo- 
na,  Panama,  Pasto  (established  in  1859),  and  Popa- 
yan.  Church  affairs  have  for  many  years  been  the 
subject  of  violent  controversies  between  the  Liberal 
party,  who  are  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, of  separating  the  state  from  the  Church,  of  ex- 
pelling the  Jesuits,  and  similar  measures,  and  the 
Conservative  party,  to  whom  belong  all  the  fanat- 
ical partisans  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Generally  the 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  several  times  has  made  attempts  to  en- 
force a  full  separation  of  the  Church  from  Rome. 
Protestant  foreigners  received  the  right  of  public  wor- 
ship in  1822,  and  later  the  same  right  was  given  to  the 
natives.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  government  en- 
forces the  legal  toleration  of  all  religions,  but  in  the 
country  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  populace 
make  it  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
law.  In  1856  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  occupied  Bogota  as  a  missionary 
station,  and  in  1866  a  second  missionary  was  sent 
to  the  same  place.  A  boys*  school  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867.  The  American  Bible  Society,  in  1866, 
opened  a  depository  at  Bogota.  At  the  English  ser- 
vices the  average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  during 
the  year  1866,  was  over  thirty ;  but  worship  was  still 
held  in  private  houses,  no  suitable  hall  or  edifice  hav- 
ing yet  been  obtained  by  the  missionaries.  A  iai^ 
number  of  foreign  Protestants,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  England,  have  settled  at  Panama  and  As- 
pinwall  (Colon),  and  they  have  a  church  and  school, 
but  hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  toward  estalv 
iishing  a  native  Spanish  congregation. — See  die  An- 
nual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  New  American  Cyelopadia  and 
IjpfnncotVs  Gnv>ttetr,  s.  v.  New  Granada ;  Hersog, 
ReaUEneyhiop.  ii,  792. 

Colonna  (De  Columna),  the  name  of  an  ancient 
princely  family  in  Italy,  which  was  famous  for  many 
centuries,  and  especially  during  the  Middle  A^es,  for 
the  number  of  cardinals  and  bishops  which  it  gave  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  for  the  prominent  influence 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  election  of  the  popes  and 
the  government  of  the  papal  states.  In  the  quarrels 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  Colonnas 
mosUy  sided  with  the  emperors.  Boniface  VIII  be- 
came so  incensed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  family, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  princes  John  III  and  Otto 
XVft  were  declared  by  him  to  be  "irregular"  until 
the  fourth  generation.     According  to  some  ecclesias- 
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tical  writers,  Pope  Alexander  III  (according  to  others,, 
Gregory  I^)  declared  all  the  members  of  the  famUy, 
for  all  time  to  come,  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  authenticity  of  this  decree  is  doubt- 
ful ;  if  it  was  ever  issued,  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  for 
there  is  no  other  family  which  counts  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  cardinals  among  its  members  as  the  Colonnas. 
Only  one  of  the  family  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Martin  V  (q.  v.) ;  in  general,  public  opin- 
ion in  Rome  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
Colonna  as  pope,  that  there  was  a  proverb :  Necfrater^ 
nee  GaUus,  nee  Colmnna  eruni  papa  (Neither  a  brother 
[of  the  deceased  pope],  nor  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  Colon- 
na, must  be  elected  pope).  A  great  many  of  the  car- 
dinals of  this  family  were  known  for  their  fighting 
propensities ;  and  as  late  as  1527  the  Cardinal  Pompey 
Colonna  expelled  Pope  Clement  VII  from  Rome,  who 
on  that  account  deposed  him  from  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and. pronounced  the  ban  against  him.  He 
was,  however,  restored  to  all  his  dignities  in  1529. 
But  very  few  of  the  Colonnas  published  any  theologic- 
al writings ;  one  of  these  few  was 

Colonna,  Giovanni,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order ;  was 
in  1236  provincial  of  his  order  in  Tuscany ;  became  in 
1255  archbishop  of  Messina,  and  in  1262  archbishop 
of  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  The  latter  see  he  resigned  in 
1263,  on  account  of  political  disturluinces  in  Cyprus. 
He  died  between  1280  and  1290.  He  wrote  Liber  de 
viris  UbutribuM  ethmcU  et  Chrietianis  (published  in  1720, 
with  notes  by  B.  Zoanelli).  A  number  of  other  works 
(as  Mare  historiarumj  EptstcHm  ad  dwersoij  De  gloria 
Paradisic  etc.)  have  never  been  printed.  See  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  679  sq. 

Colony  (icoXwvm,  for  the  Lat.  colonial  a  distinc- 
tion applied  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvi,  12).  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  as- 
signed to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many 
of  the  expelled  inhabitants  to  Macedonia,  by  which 
means  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  etc.,  ac- 
quired the  right  of  Roman  colonies  (Dio  Cass.  p.  455). 
Accordingly,  we  find  Philippi  described  as  a  **  colonia" 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus 
(OreUi,  Inacr.  512,  8658,  3746, 4064;  Rasche,  vol.  viii, 
pt.  ii,  p.  1120).  See  Philippi.  Such  towns  possess- 
ed the  jus  eolomaraim  (Plin.  NaL  Ei»t,  v,  1),  i.  e.  so- 
called  ju»  ItaHcum  {DigisL  Leg,  viii,  8),  consisting,  if 
complete,  in  a  free  municipal  constitution,  such  as  was 
customary  in  Italy,  in  exemption  from  personal  and 
land  taxes,  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  soil,  or  the 
right  of  selling  the  land.  Originally  and  properly  a 
colony  was  a  body  of  Roman  citizens  sent  out  as  vol- 
unteers (livy,  X,  21)  to  possess  a  commonwealth,*with 
the  approbation  of  theur  own  state  (Servius,  ad  jEneid, 
i,  12).  The  old  Roman  colonies  were  thus  in  the  na- 
ture of  garrisons  planted  in  conouered  towns,  having 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them,  while  the  native  inhabitants 
retained  the  rest,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  set- 
tlers (Dionys.  Ani,  Horn,  ii,  53).  Such  colonists,  of 
course,  remained  Roman  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  original  natives,  however,  and  their  descendants, 
did  not  become  Roman  citizens  by  having  a  colony 
planted  among  them,  unless  it  was  conferred,  either 
at  the  time  or  subsequently,  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Roman  people,  senate,  or  emperor.  Their  exact  rela- 
tion in  this  respect  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  such  a  specific  act,  as  thejve 
ItaScum,  readily  and  often  conferred  upon  provincial 
cities,  and  which  now  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
than  colonial  ones,  conferred  only  the  above  rights 
upon  the  community,  without  making  the  individual 
inhabitants  Roman  citizens  in  full.  (See  Smith*s  LHd, 
of  Class,  Antiq,  s.  v.  Colonia.)     See  Citizenship* 

In  one  passage  of  the  Apocnfpha  (Wisd.  xii,  7)  the 


term  "colony"  stands  for  Airoueia,  a  settlement,  refer- - 
ring  to  Palestine  as  the  seat  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God. 

Color.  Names  of  colors  expressly  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  Old  Test,  are :  (a.)  *|2b,  laban',  white ;  nsc, 
CkicA,  bright;  ^W,  chiwar^ ,  pale ;  tl'^to,  segb,  gray} 
*^h2C,  tsachor\  cream-colored;  (5.)  liil!C,  tsahob\  ytU 
foto;  p'Jf,  garak'y  green;  (c.)  oHftt,  adom\  red;  p^^to, 
sarok%  fox-eohred ;  ">3C  ri^bipi,  tola*aih-sham',  cnm^ 
son ;  11?0»  '*<"*^'»  ochre^red;  (d.)  IIBpg.  argamoa'^ 
purple,  PbDn.  teke  leth,  violet;  (e.)  nhtj,  shackor\ 
black;  D«in,  chum,  brown;  (/.)  ^p3,  ndhod' ,  speckled; 
«8|bn,  ta/ii',  spotted;  *l'l2,  barod\  pie-baid;  ^'p5, 
dkod\  striped.  In  the  N.  T.  the  colors  mentioned  are : 
XkVKoQy  tchite ;  fitkaQ,  black;  TrvppoCt  ^^i  X^'^'P^^* 
green;  voppvpa,  wop^vpcoc*  purple;  kukkivoCj  scarUt. 
The  following  statements  cover  the  whole  subject  in 
general. 

The  terms  relative  to  color,  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  first  including 
those  applied  to  the  description  of  natural  objects,  the 
second  those  artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed 
in  dyeing  or  painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art, 
such  a  distinction  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the 
hues  of  nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the 
artist ;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their 
contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was  very*  restricted. 
Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colors  known  to 
them  were  applied :  so  exclusively,  indeed,  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  application  of  color, 
that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  transferred  without  any 
addition  to  the  material  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
Jews  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  insensible  to 
the  infiuence  of  color :  they  attached  definite  ideas  to 
the  various  tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them 
in  robes  and  vestments ;  and  the  subject  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture.     See  Dye. 

I.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be  observed 
that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colors  are  represented 
in  this  list;  bine,  indigo,  violet,  and  orange  are  omit- 
ted. Of  the  three,  geUmo  is  very  seldom  noticed ;  it 
was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade  of  green,  for  the 
same  term  greenish  (py^'J^')  is  appli^  to  gold  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  13),  and  to  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  49),  and 

• 

very  probably  the  golden  (2n2C)  or  yellow  hue  of  the 
leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii,  30-32)  difiered  little  from  tho 
greenish  spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  49).  Green 
is  frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  show  that  the  reference 
is  seldom  to  color.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  racman^ 
Cljr ^)  and  yarak  (P^J) :  the  first  of  these  applies  to 
what  is  vigorous  hnA  flourishing  ;  hence  it  is  metaphor- 
ically employed  as  an  image  of  prosperity  (Job  xv,  82 ; 
Psa.  xxxvii,  35;  lii,  8;  xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi,  16;  xvii,  8; 
Dan.  iv,  4 ;  Hos.  xiv,  8) ;  it  is  invariably  employed 
wherever  the  expression  ^^ green  tree^*  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the 
view  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branch- 
es, which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii,  2 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  i»/resh,  as  oil  (Psa.  xcii,  10),  and  newly-plucked 
boughs  (Cant,  i,  16).  The  other  term,  yarak,  has  the 
radical  signification  of  puUing  forth  leaves,  sprouting 
(Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb.  p.  682):  it  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for  food  (Gen. 
i,  80;  ix,  3;  Exod.  x,  15;  Num.  xxii,  4;  Isa.  xv,  6; 
oomp.  x^f^poCf  Rev.  viii,  7 ;  ix,  4),  and  again  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi,  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  "*  • 
2* Kings  xix,  26;  Prov.  xv,  17;  Isa.  xzzvil,  27;  ' 
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tnst  the  restricted  application  of  our  greent) ;  when 
applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the  young,  Jreah 
gran  (K^'H,  de^thif  Psa.  xxxvii,  2)  which  springs  up 
in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix,  8).  Elsewhere  it  describes 
the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed  com  (Deut. 
xxviii,  22 ;  1  Kings  viu,  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv, 
9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17) ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire 
absence  of  color  produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx,  6 ;  comp. 
xXtaipoCi  Horn.  //.  X,  876) ;  hence  ^^Xoipoc  (Rev.  vi,  8) 
describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other 
passages  ''green"  is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.V.  for 
whife  (Gen.  xxx,  87 ;  Esth.  i,  6),  young  (Lev.  ii,  14 ; 
xxiii,  14),  moist  (Judg.  xvi,  7,  8),  sappg  (Job  viii,  16), 
and  unripe  (Cant,  ii,  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  proper  color.     See  Green. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  h:id  a  clear  conception  was  redf  and 
even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They  had,  there- 
fore, no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such  pas- 
aa'^es  as  Bev.  iv,  8,  by  the  rules  of  philosophical  truth 
must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg,  Comm,  in  loc.).  Instead 
of  assuming  that  the  emerald  represents  green,  the  jas- 
per yellow,  and  the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  these  imai^s  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brilliant,  trantparent  lit^ht.  The  emeridd,  for  instance, 
was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
gcintUlating  qualities  (aiyX^ccp,  Orpheus,  De  lap.  p. 
608),  whence,  perhaps,  it  derived  its  name  {aiiapay^oQ, 
from  fiapfuxipiiv).  The  jasper  is  characterized  by 
John  himself  (Rev.  xxi,  11)  as  being  crystal-clear 
(KovoraWi^ov),  and  uot  as  having  a  certain  hue.  The 
sardine  may  be  compared  with  the  amber  of  Ezek.  i, 
4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x,  6,  or,  again, 
the  fine  brass,  ''as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i, 
15,  each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  color  of  fire 
in  a  state  of  pure  incandescence.  Similarly  the  beryl, 
or,  rather,  the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  tarshish)  may  be 
selected  by  Daniel  (x,  6)  on  account  of  its  transparen- 
cy. An  exception  may  be  made,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Exod.  xxiv,  10 ;  compare 
Ezek.  i,  26 ;  x,  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidit}' 
(msb,  libnah%  omitted  in  A.  Y.,  Exod.  xxiv,  10)  or  pol- 
iih  of  the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv,  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The  high- 
est development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance  given 
to  white  as  its  representative  (comp.  the  connection  be- 
tween XivKoc  and  lux).  This  feeling  appears  both  in 
the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other 
color — in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discrim- 
inated the  shades  fh>m  a  pale,  dull  tint  (nns,  keheh', 
blackish,  Lev.  xiii,  21  sq.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant 
splendor  (*int,  to'har,  Ezek.  viii,  2;  Dan.  xii,  8) — 
and  in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  height- 
en their  ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
three  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  coun- 
tenance and  robes  are  described  as  like  "  the  sun*'  and 
*'  the  light"  (Matt,  xvii,  2),  "shining,  exceeding  white 
as  snow"  (Mark  ix,  3),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix,  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way,  the  sun 
five  times,  wool  four  times,  milk  once.  In  some  in- 
stances the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  so  obvious, 
e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii,  14,  "they  stand  as  a  garment"  in 
reference  to  the  tohite  color  of  the  Hebraw  dress,  and 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove*s 
plumage  suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of 
the  white  holiday  costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only 
as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  Uie  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its  name 
Sihor)--the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to  which  the 


complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant,  vi,  10),  as 
well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a  flight  of  hicusts 
(Joel  ii,  2) — and  the  darkness  of  blactuiess  itself  (Lam. 
iv,  8).  As  before,  we  have  various  heightening  ima- 
ges, such  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the 
raven  (Cant,  i,  5 ;  iv,  1 ;  v,  11),  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi, 
12).  JUd  was  also  a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had 
a  vivid  conception ;  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  prevalence  of  that  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar, as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  b}*  the  words 
adatnah  (earth)  and  adam  (man),  so  termed  either  as 
being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  as  being  red  in 
comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  black  of  the  Ethiopians.  Red  was  regarded  as 
an  element  of  personal  beauty :  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  12 ; 
Cant,  ii,  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi,  11) ;  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  vi,  7,  where 
the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate;  and  Lam.  iv,  7,  where  tlie  hue  of  the 
skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.  V .  "  rubies")  contrasting 
with  the  white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The 
three  colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms  "^hs, 
tsakor',  dappled  (A.V.  "white"),  probably  white  and 
red  (Judg.  v,  10) ;  ^pi^,  akod',  ringsireaked,  either  with 
white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed ;  ^p3,  nakod', 
speckled,  and  K^Cd,  tola',  spotted^  white  and  black ;  and 
kstly  n'na,  barod,' piebaU  (A.V.  "grizzled"),  the 
spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx, 
32,  85 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  the  latter  term  is  used  of  a  horse 
(Zech.  vi,  8,  6)  with  a  syml)olical  meaning :  Heng- 
stenberg  {Christol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  color  itself  to 
be  unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  strong  (A.  Y.  "  bay")  by  way  of  explanation ; 
Hitzig  {Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to  these 
three  colors.  (See  each  of  the  above  words  in  its 
place.) 

1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is  "Jisb,  laban'^ 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix, 
12),  manna  (Exod.  xvi,  81),  snow  (Isa.  i,  18),  hoxaes 
(Zech.  i,  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  i,  8) ;  and  a  cognate  word 
expresses  the  color  of  the  moon  (Isa.  xxiv,  23).  HS, 
tsach,  datzling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  V,  10) ;  *ljn,  chitwar',  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to 
snow  (Dan.  vii,  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Isa.  xxix,  22,  "^in) ;  tl^^b,  sib,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other dais  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a  nat- 
urally white  color,  as  )SC3,  shesh,  and  ^^3,  buts.  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  origin, 
hot  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots  in  their 
own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color  (Geseuins, 
Thesaur.  p.  1 90, 188^.  The  terms  were  without  doubt 
primarily  applied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  color 
is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1),  and  the 
priests*  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  6).  Shesh  is  also 
applied  to  white  marble  (Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant,  v,  15) ;  and 
a  cognate  word,  l^^"^^,  shoshan',  to  the  lily  (Cant,  ii, 
16).  In  addition  to  these  we  meet  with  ^>^T\,  ehur 
itivotroc,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15),  and  OB^?,  karpas'  {Kop- 
vaoog ;  A.  v.  " green,"  Esth.  i,  6),  abo  descriptive  of 
white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence ;  hence  the  rai- 
ment of  an(?els  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12),  and  of 
glorified  saints  (Rev.  xlx,  8,  14),  is  so  described.  It 
was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix,  8) ;  and,  lastl3% 
of  victory  (Zech.  vi,  8;  Rev.  vi,  2).  In  the  Revela- 
tions  (vi,  2)  the  term  Xfvcuc  i^  applied  exclusively  to 
what  belongs  to  Jesns  Christ  (Wordsworth's  Apoc  p. 
105).     See  Whitb. 
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9.  Black.     The  shades  of  this  color  are  expressed  '  (T^etaur,  p.  1263),  considers  it  highly  improbable  that 
in  the  terms  'nhlS,  thachor^,  applied  to  the  hair  (Lev.  |  a  color  so  peculiaiT  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 


xiii,  81;  Cant,  v,  11);  the  complexion  (Cant,  i,  v), 
particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job  zxx,  80) ; 
horses  (Zech.  vi,  2, 6) :  C^tn,  chum,  lit.  scorched  ((paioQ , 
A.  y.  "  brown,"  Gen.  xxx,  32),  applied  to  sheep ;  the 


should  be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  She- 
mitic  origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  D3i"^,  raffam% 
to  htap  up  or  overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 


word  expresses  the  color  produced  by  influence  of  the  1  J"*''  .^"^  "  **»?  *l?*:j"*>'  7««°tfd  to  only  a  single 
*-•*   f   J    /  1.  .    t    !•-.  X'  ^  .         "'**P  ***  ^'^^^  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 

sun  s  rays:  ing,  kad4ir  ,  lit.  to  fee  d^rty,  applied  to  a  tionately  high;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fi.h 
complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx,  ^as  crushed  (Plin.  ix,  60).  It  is  difficult  to  state  with 
M);  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  vUi,  21 ;  xiv,  2;  Mai.  iii,  '  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew  name. 
14;  Zech.  vi,  2,  6;  see  Plutareh,  Pericl,  88;  Misbna,    Jhe  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  applied  with 


Middoth,  V,  8 ;  cump.  vestesjutcofj  Apulei,  Jfetam,  ii,  p. 
40,  Bip. ;  see  generally  Gotze,  De  ved  urn  nigrar.  iw», 
Helmst.  1726);   a  clouded  sky  (I  Kings  xviii,  45); 


great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  extracted  flx>m 
the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brilliant  colors ;  thus, 
the  purple  upper  garment  Of/ariov  irop^vpovv)  of  John 


night  (Mic.  iii,  6;  Jer.  iv,  28;  Joel  ii,  10;  iii,  15);  a  xix,  2^  the  crimson  cloak  (x^afiv^  kokkivti)  of  Matt, 
turbid  brook  (whence  possilily  Kedron),  pjrticuUrly  ,  xxvU,  28  (comp.  Plin.  ix,  6^.  The  same  may  be  said 
when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi,  16).  Black,  i  of  the  Utin  purpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to 
as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evU  be  applied  in  a  similarly  broad  sense  hi  Cant,  vii,  6, 
(Zech.  vi,  2, 6 .  Rev.  vi,  5).     See  Black.  ^here  it  either =5/acik  (comp.  v,  11\  or,  still  better, 

8.  r-^D.  onet,  adom^y  is  applied  to  blood  (2  Kings  sh'ning  with  oil.  Generally  Fpeaking,  however,  the 
iii,  22) ;  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Isa.  Ixiii,  2) ;  tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix,  2);  pottage  made  of  len tiles  (Gen.  |  distinction  between  the  purple  proper  and  the  other 
XXV,  80) ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii,  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "  blue"),  which  was  produced  from 
81) ;  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  Cant,  v,  10 ;  Lam.  1  another  species  of  shell-fish.     The  Utter  was  undoubt- 

iv,  7).     d^T3-TX,  adtmdam^,  is  a  sUght  degree  of  red,  ,  "^^^y  *  ^"^  ^^*>^«*  '^"*'  ^^^^  '*>«  ^^^^^  *>«d  a  light 

J .. ,       J  '  '  "*    is^j  *   .  1 . *  /T  •••  tn,      reddish  tinge.     Koikes  of  a  purple  color  were  worn  by 

reddiih,  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  19 ;  :  .  . ,,.  .*     ...  ac\      j  u    ^i:    u*  u    ^    -T  .  % 

.     «^     m.w,^         t/  1-4.  /      t     ju  \'  1    Wngs  (J  udg.  vm,  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  Civil 

XIV,  87).  pl'^,  sarok  ,  hi,  fox-colored,  bay,  is  applied  .^^  religious;  thus  Moidecai  (Esth.  viii,  16),  Daniel 
to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled ;"  Zech.  i,  8),  and  to  a  spe-  (A.  V.  *»  scarlet,"  Dan.  v,  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus, 
cies  of  vine  bearing  a  purpl j  grapa  (Isa.  v,  2 ;  xvi,  8) :  .  th  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv,  38),  were  invest- 
the  translation  "bay"  in  Zecli.  vi,  3,  A.  V.  is  incor-  ed  with  purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (comp. 
net.  The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  iri'^ov,lit.  |  Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  5,  8);  so  also  Jonathan,  as  high- 
red  as  fire.  This  color  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed  priest  (1  Mace,  x,  20,  64;  xi,  68).  They  were  also 
;  Rev.  vi,  4 ;  xii,  3).     See  Red.  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Ezek. 


(Zech.  vi,  2 

IL  Artificial  Colors. — ^The  art  of  extracting  dyes, 
and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures,  appears  to 


xxTii,  7;  Luke  xvi,  19;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  16).     A 
similar  value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 


have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period.  We  read  j  Greeks  (Hom.  Od.  xix,  226 ;  Herod,  ix,  22 ;  Strab.  xiv, 
of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth  (Gen.  648)  and  by  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii,  495 ;  Hor. 
xxxviii,  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time  of  the  '  Ep.  12,  21;  Suet.  Cos.  48;  Nero,  82).  Of  the  use  of 
Exodus  (Exod.  xxvi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  evi-  ,  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  taber- 
dence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that '  nacle,  we  shall  presently  speak.  See  Purple. 
period  acquainted  with  the  art;  the  profession  of  the  2.  Blue  (rbsn,  tdee'kih;  Sept.  vamivQo^,  vaKivBi- 
dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is  referred  voc,  iXo^^p^.;^;  Num.  iv,  7 ;  Yulg.  hyadnthus,  hya- 
to  in  the  Talmud.    They  were  probably  indebted  both  ,  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^      ^^  procured  from  a  spec  e«  of 

to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians ;  to  the  latter  .  ..  ^,i  a  u  r^.    a        *v  *    *  th.      •  •         j      «  j 

-..     .*-*^j^^.     -  /-i-uj*       il  8hell-fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called 

for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode  of  apply-    ,_  ..  ^  „. ^  rn-i       /^r        r»      j    t       •     t^     ^ 

*.*.  rrx.  1    J  u*  u  au        u«  h  j  '  by  the  Hebrews  Chuzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  m  Deut. 

mg  them.     The  purple  dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  ,   / ...  .^n       ..  ,_;      *      i«  *    rr  t    •    ^i« 

_A     *  J  u    ^v    Dv  /I?    u         "••  i/»    i  xxxiii,  19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  ffeSx  umthtna. 

were  extracted  by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ;  '  m.^  ti  u  •    j    •     j  j«      *    ri 

mi     •      flAN       /  •        _A  •     J-  *  •  ^      **••»#•         The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 

Plin.  IX,  60),  and  m  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  ,  ,^j, innas  »  !••*•*  in 

rHom  //  iv  141^  esneciallv  Th%'atira  TActe  xvi  14^  (^^Aesoiir.  p.  1602),  from  a  root  signifying  to  WMhM; 
Uiom.  u.  IV,  I4i;,  especially  injatira  (Acts  xM,  14;.  ^^^  according  to  Hitzig  (Cbmweirf.  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
It  does  not  appear  that  those  particular  colors  were  i  .        ll..  .    i  i/  .      .  -  ^  f,  .  ..        . 

used  in  Egypt,  the  Ee^-ptian  colors  being  produced  i  ^"^  ^??'  *«^'  » »"  ''>«  »«"»«  of  rfuZfed,  6Ai»tod,  aa  op- 
from  various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkin-  Posed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  proper  purple.  The 
son,  Afkc.  Effypt.  iii,  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there  ,  »•"'  "  *^*  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing  in  (^«'-  *"»  7,  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the 
Eg}'pt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  color  was  ap-  sky,  in  which  case  it  represente  not  the  light  blue  of 
plied  to  the  raw  material  previous  to  the  processes  of  ,  o"*"  northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  (Exod.  xxxv,  26;  xxxix,  8;  '  eastern  sky  {Opp.  i,  636).  The  term  adopted  by  the 
Wilkinson,  iii,  125).  The  dves  consisted  of  purples,  Sept.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color  ap- 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A.  proachin  r  to  black  (Hom.  Od.  vi,  231 ;  xxiii,  168  ; 
v.).  and  crimson  (A.  V.  »* scarlet"):  vermilion  was  in-  Theoc.  Id.  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was 
troduced  at  a  late  period.  ]  borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern  hy 

t     !>.,..».»    /•^..•^o  '     ovij»      *  cuinih,  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jerrugineus.  Virir. 

1.   Purple    (,^a^X,   argaman  ;    Chaldaic    form,  ^       '.     -o„        t  ^-    t     •  •    i       •  -i       r.  i        • 

%•*.». «^  '  VJ  '        ^  *«  /  V  Georg.  iv,  183;  coelestts  lumtms  hyacmthus,  Colum.  ix, 

»?J?7K,  argevana  ,  Dan.  v,  7, 16 ;  irop^vpa  ;  purpura).  4   4)^     rp^^  ^  y    ^^  rightly  described  the  tint  in 

This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  Esth.  i,  6  (margin)  as  vu)let;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is 

of  shell-fish  (Plin.  ix,  60),  the  Murex  truncultts  of  T.in-  incorrect;  the  Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  in- 

nsus,  which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Medi-  correct  in  giving  it  gelhe  Scf'de  (yellow  silk\  and  occa- 

terranean   Sea  (hence   called  vop^pvpa  GaXanoia,  1  sionally  simply  Seide  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6).     This  color  was 

Mace,  iv,  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  used  in  the  same  way  as  purple.     Princes  and  nobles 

(Strab.  xvi,  767),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii,  836)    Ijiconia  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6 ;  Eccliis.  xl,  4),  and  the  idols  of  Baby- 

(Hor.  Od.  ii,  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor.     See  Elibhah.  Ion  (Jer.  x,  9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint;  the 

The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name  is  uncertain ;  it  has  riband  and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered 

been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  rdgaman,  **  tint^ed  to  be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv,  88) ;  it  was  used  in  the 

with  red  ;'*    and  again  with  arghnmdna,  *'  costly"  tepestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  6).     The  efl^ect  of 

(Hitzij,  Comment,  in  Dan.  v,  7).     Gesenius,  however  the  color  is  well  described  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  12,  where 

II.— D  D 
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auch  robes  are  termed  bibsp  "^^^b,  robes  ofperfec- '  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Exod.  xxviii,33). 
turn,  i.e.  gorgeous  robes.     We  may  remark,  in  conclu-   ^^P«  ^  **»«  curtains  (Exod.  xxvi,  4),  the  lace  of 
sion,  that  the  Sept.  treats  the  term  t»nn,  tach'cuk  (A.  ,  h»Kh-priest's  breastpUte,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and 

T7  .lu  J     -t»\        '  A'    ^        *     1     '"  ju      *  '  the  lace  on  his  mitre,  were  exclusively  of  blue  CExod. 

V.  '*  badger")  as  mdicative  of  color,  and  has  trans-   -.,,^:j  90  qi   ^^^,     r«i«*ko  ^  .  •     "'"^  v*^*""; 

lated  it  LrlvOivoc,  huacinlkin^  CExod.  xxv.  5V     See    **^^h  2«»  31»  87).     Cloths_for  wrappmg  the  sacred 


lated  it  vaKivQivoQ^  hyaciiUhine  (Exod.  xxv,  5).     See 
Blue. 
8.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Jer.  iv,  80).     The 


utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv,  6),  scarlet  (8),  or 
purple  (18).     Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connec- 


♦  K        k-  i»  ♦!.•        1      •  .  ^  •     u  u  ^^^^  ^*'^  ****  "'^^  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  4, 

terms  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  m  Hebrew   e,  61),  and  of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix,  6) 
vary:  sometimes  "^ao,  ahani',  simply  is  used,  as  in  '  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to 
Gen.  xxxviii,  28-30 ;  sometimes  *^}X^  r^?V*^^i  iolaath  '  the  cedar  wood.     The  hangings  for  the  court  (Exod. 
jAant  ,  as  in  Exod.  xxv,  4  i  and  sometimes  nybin,    xxvii,  9 ;  xxxviii,  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and 

tola'ath,  simply,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18.     The  word  i)-»an3,    1^^^*!^?  ^"^  ^'^l  P^^' ,^,r  ^^'^  (E^od.xxxix,  27, 
^mii^fx  V   *'oW^«.«."9.nw„  «  n  .A.  swSi;   28).     The  application  of  these  colors  to  the  service  of 


oarmW  (A.  V.  *' crimson;"  2Chron.  ii,  7,  14;  m,i4) 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period,  probably  from  Arme- 
nia, to  express  the  same  color.     The  first  of  these 


the  tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them  (see  Philo  and  Josephas,  ul  ntp.y     The  subject 


terms  (derived  from  njTT,  skanah  ,  to  shwe)  expresses   has  been  followed  up  with  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
the  brilliancy  of  the  color;  the  second,  rrblP,  tola'aih,    pretations,  more  or  less  probable  (see  Krause,  De  colore 


the  worm^  or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  color  occasionally  without  any 
addition,  just  as  vermilion  is  derived  from  vermicuhu. 
The  Sept.  generally  renders  it  coiucii/ov,  occasionally 
with  the  addition  of  such  terms  as  riicX(o(rfiivoi/(Exod. 
xxvi,  1),  or  Stavfvii(7fUvov  (Exod.  xxviii,  8) ;  the  Vul- 


sacro,  Vit.  1707 ;  Creuser,  SymboUk,  i,  126  sq. ;  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  i,  836  sq. ;  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  Mo$.  Stifi^ 
huUe,  Lpz.  1841 ;  Stud,  u,  KrU.  1844,  ii,  316  sq.).  With- 
out entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  re- 
mark that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colors 
were  orij:inally  selected  with  such  a  view;  their  beau- 


gate  hjs  it  generally  coccmum^  occasionally  coccus  b't  I  ty  and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  se- 
rf.*—.^.^  /'i?_^j    ..^..!::    o\ &i..  .#..11 • ^1.. l^y.*':^^        o /-«_ 


tincttu  (Exod.  xxviii,  8),  apparently  following  the  er- 
roneous intsrpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  who 
render  it  jiifiaipo^f  double- dyed  (Exod.  xxv,  4),  as 


lection.     See  Crimson. 

4.  Vermilion  (laij,  ghathar';  Sept. /iiXroc ;  Vulg. 
sifwpit).     This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco-paint- 


though  from  njr,  to  reT^at,  The  process  of  double-  ingg,  cither  for  drawing  fi^cures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of 
dying  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Tynan  purples  |  temples  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  them- 
(Plin.  ix  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect, !  selves  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
somewha  resembling  the  cochmeal,  wh.ch  is  found  in    ^ea^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^..  j^.      ^^   ^ 

considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and  other  Eastern    ,„^  ?„  ««,.i;«^  u^*u  4.        -  -  1  V  ^'''^'^  r^""  ^Z'* 

«»,.nf ..;»<.      tI«  a*.kso«  ««.««  «f  *u^  ;«  ^  *  •    J.  ^^^  "  applied  both  to  mtmum,  red  lead,  and  rubrvca, 

countries,      ihe  Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  kermez   _^j  ,w.K-rr  *»»«  t  -*:.,  -i.^-    1  \-.m      *u    1     *  1  •  j    * 

/»,!«««»<>  ..w«..^N .  *K«  f :«».»..  .. •-  r-^       •••  •    i  ™^  ocnre ;  the  Latin  stnopig  describes  the  best  kind  of 

(whence  crtmson)    the  LmnsBan  name  is  Coccus  uicu. .  „„u-„  — k;«k  ««™-  r^^  c--  \r       •!•  /• 

Itfreqaentotheboa6h8ofa.pecie,of««.-  ontheseit   voZ' r,5i"\™r/l^rA .r^'    7r    i       ."f.^ 

Uy.  it.  eggs  in  group.,  which  becom«  covered  with  a  I  u  "till^irfT^L     '  w     (^,V""'  V^'  "I 

iLindof  down,  w  that  they  prewntthe  appearance  of    Kho«i.^  r?!t«wi  .^ir^s"    v  """^  "°* 

vegeUbl.  galU  or  excre4'„ce.  fh.m  t.^'^ree  it«.if,    ^''.r'^  (^^:^">,?! fV-^^^^^^ 


III.  Hebrew  Symbol'cal  Siffnificance  of  Colors, — 


ana  are  aescriuea  as  sucn  Dy  rimy,  XVI,  12.     Tbedve   m.        iT  \       2-'" ,  --/"t/*-^"-^  ^j    v,«*«#,. — 

is  procured  fi-om  the  female  grab  alone,  which,  wh'en  T^"^u«hout  antiquity  color  occupied  an  important 
alive,  is  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  1  ^l^''  in  the  symbology  both  of  sentiment  and  of  wor- 
dark  amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  ^^^^' .  ^^^  ^^^  analogies  on  which  these  symboUcal 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  i  ™f*»"°K8  were  founded,  some  lie  on  the  surface,  while 
bluish  mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  I  ^*P^"  *"  "*°7  recondite.  Thus  irAi^e  was  every- 
The  general  character  of  the  color  is  expressed  by  the  I  ^^"^  T^  ^^Y"^^  of  purUy  and  the  emblem  of  umo- 
-H^u^^  t^oi.™  viriM  .A^^^#.'  /r—  i^;::  t\  r*  1  i  ^«^»  hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  high-prieiit  on  the 
Hebrew  term  y^Xinchamuts  (Isa.  Ixm,  1),  lit,  sharp,  ^ay  of  atonement,  his  holv  dress  (Lev.  xvi,  4,  32) ;  the 
and  hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xof^fia  i  angels,  as  holy  (Zech.  xiv,  6 ;  Job  xv.  15),  appear  in 
oCu),  and  in  the  Greek  Aa/iirpa  (Luke  xxiii,  11),  com-  white  clothing  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12^ ;  and  the 
pared  with  coiciciviy  (Matt,  xxvii,  28).  The  tint  pro-  j  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  was  arrayed  in  white,  which  la 
duced  was  cnfwon  rather  than  scarlet.  The  only  nat- '  explained  as  emblematical  of  the  StKamuara  r&v  ayi'- 
ural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the  ,  oi;  (Rev.  xix,  8).  White  was  also  the  sign  offeHivUy 
hps,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread  (Cant,  iv,  I  (Eccl.  ix,  8;  comp.  the  nlbatu*  of  Horac^/So/.  ii,  2,  6) 
3).  Josephus  considered  it  as  symbolical  of  fire  {Am,  1  and  of  triumph  (Zech.  vi,  3 ;  Rev.  vi,  2;  see  Wetstein, 
ill,  7,  7 ;  comp.  Philo,  1,  636).  Scariet  threads  were  ,  N.  T,  in  loc.).  As  the  ligh^-color  (comp.  Matt,  xvii, 
selected  as  distinguishing  marks  from  their  brilliancy  \  2,  ete.)  white  was  also  -he  symlwl  of  g'ory  and  majesty 
(Gen.  xxxvll^  28 ;  Josh,  n,  18, 21),  and  hence  the  col-  (Dan.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Psa.  civ,  2 ;  Ezek.  i.x,  8  sq. ;  Dan. 
or  IS  expressive  of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Isa.  i,  |  xii,  6  sq. ;  Matt,  xxviii,  8 ;  John  xx,  12  r  Acts  x,  80). 
18).  Scarlet  robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  As  the  opposite  of  white,  blak  was  the  emblem  of 
Sam.  1,  ^;  Prov.  xxxi  21 ;  Jer.  iv,  80;  Lam.  iv,  5;  ,  mourning,  afflictim,  calamity  (Jer.  xiv,  2;  Lam.  iv,  8; 
Kev.  xvii  4 ;  xvm,  12, 16) ;  it  was  also  the  appropri-  v,  10 ;  comp.  the  atratus  and  toga  pulla  of  Cicero,  in 
ate  hue  of  a  warrior  s  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood  VaHn.  13);  it  was  also  the  siL-n  of  humiliation  (Mai. 
(^ah.  11,  8 ;  comp.  Isa.  ix,  6),  and  was  especially  worn  iii,  14)  and  the  omen  of  evU  (Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  6). 
by  officers  m  the  Roman  army  (PUn.  xxii,  3 ;  Matt.  Red  indicated,  poetically,  blooded  and  war  (Nah.  li,  4 
^"^ZH"  !?•         f  S^^f  ^«'^-  ,  [A.  V.  3] ;  Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  4).     Grem  was  the 

The  three  colors  above  descnhed,  purple,  blue,  and  emblem  of  freshness,  vigor,  and  nromerity  (Psa.  xdi, 
scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in  the  16;  Hi,  10;  xxxvii,  36).  Blue,  or  hyacinth,  or  cam- 
textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  lean,  was  the  svmbol  of  revelation  ;  it  was  pre-eminent- 
for  the  sacred  vestmente  of  the  priests.  The  four  Iv  the  celestikl  color,  even  among  heathen  nations 
were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains,  the  (comp.  e.  g.  Jer.  ix,  10,  of  the  idols  of  Babylon,  and 
vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 31,  36),  and  what  Eusebius  says,  Prr^.  Evang,  iii,  11,  of  the  ^mi- 
the  gate  of  the  court  (Exod.  xxvii,  16),  as  aho  in  ovpy6Q  KW,^,  and  the  Crishna  of  the  Hindoo  mytboU 
the  high-priestsephod  girdle,  and  breastpUte  (Exod.  o^);  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  Jehovah 
xxviii,  5,  6, 8, 15).  The  first  three,  to  the  exclusion  color,  the  svmbol  of  the  revealed  God  (comp.  Exod. 
of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates  about  the   xxiv,  10 ;  Ezet  i,  26).     Hence  it  waa  the  color  p»- 
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dominant  in  the  Mosaic  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  the 
color  prescribed  for  the  ribbon  of  the  fringe  in  the  bor- 
der of  the  garment  of  every  Israelite,  that  as  thej' 
looked  on  it  they  might  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  Jehovah  (N  um.  x v,  38,  89).  With  purple,  as 
the  dress  of  kings,  were  associated  ideas  of  royalty  and 
majesty  (Judg.  viU,  26 ;  Esth.  viii,  15 ;  Cant,  ui,  10 ;  vii, 
5 ;  Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29 ;  com  p.  Odyst.  xix,  225,  the  pallium 
purpureum  of  the  Japiter  Cupitolinus  at  Rome,  the 
purpurea  rerfw  of  Phoebus  [Ovid,  Metam.  ii,  1,  23],  the 
X^afivoEQ  irop<pvpai  of  the  Dioscuri  [Pausan.  iv,  27], 
the  irop^vpoyivyrjToc  of  the  Byzantines,  etc.).  Crim^ 
son  and  gcarlet,  from  their  resemblance  to  blood  (prob- 
ably), became  symbolical  of  life ;  hence  it  was  a  crim- 
son thread  which  Rahab  was  to  bind  on  her  window  '. 
as  a  8i;4n  that  she  was  to  be  savecl  alive  when  Jericho 
was  destroyed  (Josh,  ii,  18 ;  vi,  26),  and  it  was  crimson 
which  the  priest  was  to  use  as  a  means  of  restoring 
those  who  had  contracted  defilement  by  touching  a 
dead  body  (Num.  xix,  6-22).  From  its  intensity  and 
fixedness  this  color  is  al^  used  to  symbolize  what  is 
indelible  or  deeply  engrained  (Isa.  i,  18).  The  colors 
chiefly  used  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  white,  hyacinth 
('>lue),  purple,  and  crimson.  It  is  a  superficial  view 
which  concludes  that  these  were  used  merely  fnm 
their  brilliancy  (Braun,  De  Vest.  Sa,  Hib. ;  Bahr,  Sym, 
d.  Mos.  Cult.)'    See  further  below. 

COLORS,  Christian  Symbolism  of.  Colors  are 
made  use  of  in  religious  symbolism  amonp;  the  Jews, 
and  in  several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Spe- 
cific directions  were  given  in  the  O.  T.  for  the  colors 
to  be  used  in  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dress  for  the  Jewish  priests.  Colors  are 
also  introduced  in  giving  moral  or  spiritual  lessons, 
and  in  describing  scenes  in  revelation,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18, 
in  the  description  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  often  m 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  article  above. 

Very  earlj'  in  the  histor}'  of  Christianity  the  sym- 
bolism of  colors  was  introduced  in  the  ritualism  and 
the  art  of  the  Church.  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
symbolism  has  been  worked  out  to  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  that  little  or  no  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  colors  is  allowed  to  the  painter.  In  the  Romish 
Church  somewhat  more  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  art- 
ist. Five  colors  are  recognised  as  having  a  theological 
meaning  or  expression :  White,  Red,  Green,  Violet,  and 
Black. 

I.  White  is  the  most  often  referred  to  in  the  Scrip> 
tures.  As  the  union  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  truth  and  ywtless  purify.  It  is  applied  to : 
(1.)  God  the  Father,  the  source  and  essence  of  immuta- 
ble truth.  In  Daniel  (vii,  9)  the  Andent  of  Days  has 
garments  white  as  snow,  with  his  hair  like  pure  wool. 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  being  white,  has  been 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  the  Word  of  God.  (2.) 
Christ,  at  the  Transfiguration,  appeared  in  garments 
"  white  as  the  light"  (Matt  xvii,  2 ;  Mark  ix,  8).  As 
the  Great  Jud^e,  he  will  be  seated  on  a  great  white 
throne  (Rev.  xx,  11).  In  works  of  art,  when  Christ 
appears  as  the  Lord  of  truth  among  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  he  is  represented  in  white  garments.  (3.)  The 
angels  are  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  clothed 
otherwise  than  in  white — as  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxviii,  8),  at  the  Ascension  (Acts  i,  10).  (4.) 
The  saints  in  glory  shall  walk  in  white  (Rev.  iii,  4), 
shall  be  arrayed  in  white  (iv,  4 ;  vii,  9 ;  xv,  6,  and  xix, 
8,  where  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  is  the  right- 
eousness of  the  saint"),  and  they  shall  receive  a  white 
stone  (ii,  17).  (5.)  The  priests,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple,  were  "arrayed  in  white  linen"  (2  Chron. 
V,  12).  In  the  fourth  century  the  priests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  wore  white  garments  while  performing 
their  ofllces.  In  the  Romish  Church  white  is  yet  re- 
tained for  the  alb,  the  cope,  the  amice,  etc.,  and  in 
the  entire  priestly  garments  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  Easter,  etc.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  white  sarplice  of  the  Romish  Church  is 


retained.  It  is  the  same  as  the  a2&,  except  that  the 
sleeves  are  broad  and  full.  (6.)  The  catechumens  for- 
merly were  dressed  in  white  for  one  week  from  their 
baptism,  and  white  is  yet  usually  the  dress  worn  by 
girls  in  their  confirmation. 

II.  Bed  is  a  symbol  of  fire  and  of  glowing  love.  It 
was  used  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  It 
is  usually  adopted  largely  in  painting  Christ  perform- 
ing his  miracles  or  other  labors  of  love,  or  as  he  is  giv- 
ing to  his  disciples  the  mission  to  carr}'  into  the  world 
the  fire  of  his  word  (Luke  xii,  49).  On  the  &mous 
standard  or  labarum  of  Constantine,  the  monogram  of 
Christ  rested  on  a  purple  cloth.  Bede  says  that  at 
his  time  the  holy  sepulchre  was  painted  white  and  red. 
Some  angels  have  been  painted  with  red  wings  (per- 
haps from  the  word  seraph — plenitude  of  love).  The 
priestly  vestments  in  the  Romish  Church  are  red  on 
Whitsuntide  and  on  days  of  the  martyrs.  The  Am- 
brosiun  ritt  prescribes  red  during  the  consecration  of 
the  host,  and  the  Ambrosian  and  Lyonnese  rites  dur- 
ing the  festival  of  the  Circumcision.  The  red  dress 
of  the  cardinals  is  professedly  intended  to  keep  before 
them  constantly  the  love  and  passion  of  the  Saviour. 
The  pope  wears  red  on  Good  Friday.  The  Greek 
priests  wear  red  ornaments  during  funeral  services. 

The  red  spoken  of  above  is  always  scarlet.  Crim- 
son red  is  appointed  for  certain  days  in  certain  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

III.  Green,  from  its  analogy  to  the  vegetable  world, 
indicates  life  and  hope,  especially  in  the  future  life 
and  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  perpetual  youth 
of  angels  is  often  indicated  by  painting  them  in  gar- 
ments of  green.  The  saints,  and  especially  John  the 
Evangelist,  were  often  represented  in  green  by  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  (who  often  colored  their  works).  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  is  painted  green.  An  old  tra- 
dition has  it  that  a  twig  of  the  tree  of  life  was  trans- 
planted, and  prt>duced  the  tree  from  which  the  cross 
of  Chrii>t  was  made !  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  are  often  represented  in  mantles  of  green. 
Branches  of  cypress,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens  are 
often  placed  in  the  cofiSns  or  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  as  emblems  of  the  hope  in  a  future  life.  The 
Romish  Church  directs  the  priests  to  wear  green  from 
the  Epiphany  to  Sexagesima  Sunday,  and  from  the 
third  after  Easter  to  Advent.  The  Ambrosian  rite  or- 
ders the  cloth  that  ccvers  the  host  to  be  green. 

IV.  Violet  is  considered  the  color  of  penitence  and 
sorrow.  The  Romish  Church  orders  it  to  be  worn  dur- 
ing all  times  of  penance.  In  painting,  this  color  is 
often  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  re- 
pentance ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  grief ; 
and  to  the  angels,  who  are  sent  to  call  men  to  repent- 
ance. 

V.  Bhte  is  forbidden  by  the  Romish  Church,  but  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  color  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VI.  Black  is  the  universal  representative  of  sorrow, 
destruction,  and  death,  and  is  considered  only  appro- 
priate on  mourning  occasions.  It  was  also  appointed 
in  one  of  the  later  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  as  the  dress  of  that  order.  The  students  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  thus  were  given 
the  black  gown,  which  they  wear  yet.  This  gown 
was  adopted  by  the  Refurmed  Church  of  England  as 
the  drees  of  ministers,  who  were  all  students  of  the 
universities,  and  thus  it  passed  over  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and,  further,  gave  the 
color  of  clerical  dress  to  all  Protestant  churches. — 
Kreuser,  £t/G2er&r/cA(Paderbom,1863);  Martigny, />/c- 
tiotmaire  des  AntiquU^s  Chretieimes  (Paris,  1865);  Pal- 
mer, Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual;  Pariser  Mess-' 
buch  (1766) ;  Jamieson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i, 
35  sq. 

Colos'^pae  (KoXotraai,  Col.  i,  2;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  MS.  authority  is  in  £ivor  of  KoXaoaai,  Co* 
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Icuta^  a  form  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which 
perhaps  represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions  [see  Eckhel, 
Doct.  Num.  I,  iii,  147],  and  in  clissical  writers  [see 
Valcken.  ad  Herod,  vii,  30],  we  find  YioXooaat)^  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mninder,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierjpolis  and  Laodicea  were  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
liorhood  (Col.  ii,  1;  iv,  13,  15,  16;  see  Rer.  i,  11;  iii, 
14).  Coloss»  fell  as  these  other  two  cities  rose  in  im- 
portance. At  a  later  date  they  were  all  overthrown 
l)y  an  earthquake.  Herodotus  (vii,  30)  and  Xenophon 
{Anab.  i,  2,  6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city  of  considerable  con- 
sequence (comp.  Pliny,  v,  29).  Strabo  (xii,  576)  de- 
scribes it  as  only  a  iro\tttp.a^  not  a  ir6\iz\  yet  else- 
where (p.  578)  ho  implies  that  it  had  some  mercantile 
importance;  and  Pliny,  in  Paul's  time,  describes  it 
(v,  41)  as  one  of  the  "  celelierrima  oppida**  of  its  dis- 
trict. Colossse  was  situated  close  to  the  frreat  road 
which  led  from  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our 
impulse  would  be  to  conclude  tliat  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  ftmnded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian  Church 
on  his  third  missionary' journey  (Acts  xviii,  23;  xix,  1). 
He  might  also  have  easily  visited  Colosss  durin;^  tho 
prolonged  stay  at  Ephc^ua,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  however, 
a:;Tee  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii,  1,  proves  that  Paul  had 
never  been  there  when  the  epistle  was  written  (but  seo 
the  Stud.  II.  Krit.  182.1,  iii,  612  sq.).  See  Paul.  Theo- 
doret's  argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colossao 
on  the  journey  just  referred  to,  liecaose  he  b  said  to 
have  gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phr^'gia,  may 
be  proved  fallacious  from  geographical  considerations ; 
CoIosssB,  thou'zh  ethnolo^ncally  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
/.  c. ;  Xen.  /.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  tho 
province  of  Asia  (see  Kev.  1.  c).  That  ths  apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (com- 
pare Phil,  il,  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Colossie.  So  also  were  Archippus 
and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i,  7 ;  iv,  12,  it  has  been  nut« 
urally  concluded  that  the  latter  Christian  was  tho 
founder  of  the  Colossi^in  Church  (see  Alford's  Prole- 
goTnena  to  Gr.  Test,  iii,  35).  See  Epaphras.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels  mentioned  by  the  apostlo  (Col.  ii,  18) 
curiously  reappears  in  Christian  times  in  connection 
with  one  of  tiie  topographical  features  of  the  place. 
A  church  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Michael  was  erect- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  le- 
gend connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Re- 
aeirchet  in  Greece^  p.  52) ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by 
Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his  time ;  also  by  the  By- 
zantine writer  Ninetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  Colo^sw  and  Chonas  were 
the  same  (C/iron.  p.  Ho).  The  probability  is  that  un- 
der the  later  emperors,  Colossas,  Ijeing  in  a  ruinous 
state,  made  way  for  a  more  modem  town.  Chonof  (Xoi- 
yai,  so  Theophylact  ad  Col.  ii,  1),  situated  near  it. 
The  neighborhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundel  (Seven  Churches,  p.  15«;  Asia  Minor, 
ii,  1 60) ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  modern  villsige  of  Cho- 
n  IS  (Researches  in  Asia  M'nor,  i,  50?).  Thf»  huce  range 
of  Mount  Cadmus  rises  immediately  behind  the  vil- 
lage, close  to  which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  im- 
mpn:«e  perpendicular  chasm,  affordin'^  an  outlet  for  a 
wide  mountain  torrent.  The  ruins  of  an  old  castl? 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left  side 
of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  ruins  and 
fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  but  barely 
more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient site  (Pococke,  Eatt,  iii,  114 ;  Schuliert,  Reise,  i, 
282 ;  seo  generally  Hofmann,  Introd.  in  lection,  tp.  ad 
Colos,  Lips.  1749 ;  Cellarii  Notit.  ii,  152  sq. ;  Mannert, 


Geogr.  VI,  i,  127  sq. ;   Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Ceogr. 
8.  v.).    See  CoLOSSiAKB  (Efistlk  to  thk> 

Colosslaiui,  Epistle  to  the,  the  seventh  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  in  the  New  Test,  (see  Davidson's  Inr 
trod,  to  the  N.  T.  ii,  894  sq.).     See  Epibtle. 

I.  Aut/iorship. — That  this  epistle  U  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  Paul  is  proved  by  the  most  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  and  has  never,  indeed,  been  seri- 
ousl}'  called  in  question.  The  external  testimonies 
(Just.  M.  Trgj>ho,  p.  311  b;  Theophil.  ad  Autol.  ii,  p. 
100,  ed.  Col.  1686;  Irenasus,  Haer.  Iii,  14, 1;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  825;  iv,  p.  688,  aK,  ed.  Potter;  Ter- 
tull.  de  Priescr.  ch.  7 ;  de  Resurr.  ch.  23 ;  Origen,  con- 
tra Cels.  V,  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  arguments, 
founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences,  positions  of 
adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun,  participial  ana- 
colntha,  unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  It  is  not 
right  to  suppress  the  fact  that  MayerhoflT  {Der  Bnt-f 
an  die  Kol.  Berl.  1838)  and  Baur  (Der  Apostet  Paulus, 
p.  417)  have  deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  clain:- 
ing  to  be  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  fin^t 
of  these  critics,  however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  completely  answered  liy  Meyer  (Kcmmemt, 
p.  7);  and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-his- 
torical attempt  to  miike  individual  writings  of  the  N. 
T.  mere  theosophistic  prodnctions  of  a  later  Gnosti- 
cism, the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence  (see  R&biger,  De  ChrisUUogia 
PaxdinOf  etc.  Vratisl.  1852 ;  KIdppcr,  De  orig'ne  £pp. 
ad  Ephesios  et  CoUouenses,  Gryph.  1853).  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable  that  the  strongly-marked  peculiarity 
of  style,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the 
originality  that  appears  in  every  paragraph,  should 
not  have  made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill- 
considered  attack  on  this  epistle  (see  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Inirod.  new  edit.  vol.  iii). 

II.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  when  and  vhere  it  was 
composed.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Paul  wrote  it 
at  Rome  during  his  imprisonment  in  that  city  (Acts 
xxviii,  16, 30).  Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  supposca 
that  Ephesus  was  the  place  at  which  it  was  composed ; 
but  this  sup'gestion  is  obviously  untenable  from  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  allusions  contained  in  the  eia.«- 
tle  itself  to  the  state  of  trouble  and  imprisonment  in 
which  the  apostle  was  whilst  composing  it  (i,  24 ;  iv, 
10, 18).  In  Germany,  the  opinions  of  theologians  havo 
been  divided  of  late  years  between  the  common  hy- 
pothesis and  one  proposed  by  Schulz  in  the  Tkaolo^ 
gische  Stvdien  md  Kritiken  for  1829  (p.  612  sq.),  viz., 
that  this  epistle,  with  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Phil- 
emon, was  written  during  the  apostle's  (two  years') 
imprisonment  at  Cssarea  previous  to  his  being  sent  to 
Rome.  This  opinion  has  l)een  adopted  and  defended 
by  Schott,  Bdttger,  and  Wiggers,  whilst  it  has  been 
opposed  by  Neander,  Steiger,  Harless,  ROckert,  Cred* 
ner,  and  others.  In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  same 
periodical,  however,  the  whole  question  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  new  investigation  by  Dr.  Wiggers,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  the  lacts  above  ap- 
pealed to,  none  can  be  re;urarded  as  dtclsite  for  either  hy- 
pothesis {Stud.  H.  Krit.  1841,  p.  436).  The  above  opin- 
ion that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
Philemon  were  written  during  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment at  Cassarea  (Acts  xxi,  27-xxvi,  82),  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability,  and 
stated  with  such  cogenc}'  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (f'm- 
leit.  X.  Ephcs.  p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  considera- 
tion. It  will  lie  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingenious- 
ly-urged plausibilities ;  whereas,  .to  go  no  further  into 
the  present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  apostle^s  impris- 
onment in  chap,  iv,  S,  4, 11,  certainlj'  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  at 
Csesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv,  28) 
can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of  liberty  to 
te^ch  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the  facts  recorded 
of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  23, 81) 
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are  such  as  to  harmonize  admirably  ivttb  the  free- 
dom in  this  respect  which  our  present  epistle  rep- 
resents to  have  been  accorded  both  to  the  apostle 
niul  his  companions  (see  chap,  iv,  11,  and  comp.  De 
Wette,  Emifit,  z,  Coloss,  p.  12,  18 ;  Wieseler,  Chronol 
p.  420).  Finally,  the  foundation  for  this  opinion 
is  taken  away  by  the  fact  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Paul  at  Csesarea  was  not  so  long  as  commonly 
supposed.  See  Paul.  *  It  is  most  likel}',  therefore, 
that  it  was  written  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  probably  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  57,  and  ap- 
parently soon  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesianfi,  with 
which  it  contains  numerous  and  striking  coincidences. 
Tn  support  of  this  date  the  following  facts  may  be  ad- 
duced :  Timothy  was  with  Paul  at  the  time  (chup.  i, 
1;  comp.  Phil,  ii,  19);  Epaphrodltus  (Epaphras)  had 
lately  come  from  Asia  Minor  (i,  4, 7, 9 ;  comp.  Phil,  ii, 
25 ;  iv,  18),  and  was  now  with  Paul  (iv,  2) ;  Paul  was 
in  prison,  and  bad  been  preaching;  in  his  confinement 
(iv,  3,  18;  see  Acts  xxviii,  80,  31);  various  friends 
were  at  this  time  with  him  (iv,  7-14 ;  these  had  there- 
fore had  time  to  gather  almut  him,  and  it  was  not  a 
season  of  danger) ;  Tychicus  (on  his  second  journey) 
and  Onesimus  cirried  the  letter  (iv,  7, 8 ;  and  subscrip- 
tion ;  comp.  Eph.  vi,  21 ;  Philem.  12).  From  this  la.«t 
circumstance,  it  would  appear  that  the  epistle  could 
not  have  been  written  very  early  in  his  imprisonment, 
as  the  letter  to  Philemon  (doubtless  written  not  long 
after)  speaks  confidently  of  a  speedy  release  (see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson^s  L^ft  and  Epistles  of  8t.  Paul,  ii, 
884). 

**The  striking  similarity  between  many  portions  of 
this  epistlo  and  of  that  to  the  Ephcsians  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  stud- 
ied similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  re- 
spect to  composition.  These  points  cannot  here  be 
discussed  at  length,  but  must  1  e  somewhat  briefly  dis- 
missed with  the  simple  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  similarity  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by 
the  proximity  in  time  at  which  tlio  two  epistles  were 
written ;  (2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities 
of  Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another, 
there  would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  precise- 
ly the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhortation. 
The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a  matter  for 
a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion."  See  Ephesianb 
and  Phii.kmon  (Epistles  to), 

III.  Design. — The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  writ- 
ten, apparently,  in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  Paul  through  Epaphras  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  their  church  (i,  6  8).  Whether  the  apostle 
had  ever  himself  before  this  time  visited  Colossas  is 
matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  From  chap,  ii,  1, 
where  he  says,  **  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  jL'reat  con- 
flict I  have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for 
as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,"  etc.,  it 
has  by  some  been  very  conddcntly  concluded  that  he 
bad  not.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  when,  in 
ver.  5,  the  apostle  says,  **  though  I  am  absent  in  the 
flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,"  etc.,  his  lan- 
guage is  strongly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly 
been  amongst  the  Colossiuns,  for  the  ainifii  is  used 
properly  only  of  such  absence  as  arises  from  the  per- 
son's having  gone  away  from  the  place  of  which  his  ab- 
sence is  predicated.  In  support  of  the  same  view  have 
been  adduced  Paul's  having  twice  visited  and  gone 
through  Phrygia  (Acts  xvi,  6 ;  xviii,  23),  in  which  Co- 
lossae  was  a  chief  city ;  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
so  many  of  the  Colossian  Chriftions,  Epaphras,  Archip- 
pus,  Philemon  (who  was  one  of  his  own  converts,  Phil. 
18, 19),  and  Apphia,  probably  the  wife  of  Philemon ; 
his  apparent  acquaintance  with  Onesimus,  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  so  that  he  reco-^nised  him  again  at  Rome ; 
the  cordiality  of  friendship  and  interest  subsisting  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  the  Colossians  as  a  IkmIv  (Col.  i, 
24,  25 ;  ii,  1 ;  iv,  7,  etc.) ;  the  apostle's  familiar  ac- 


quaintance with  their  state  and  relations  (i,  6 ;  ii,  6, 7, 
etc.) ;  and  their  knowledge  of  so  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  especially  of  Timothy,  whose  name  the  apos- 
tle associates  with  his  own  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ^istle,  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration from  this,  that  Timothy  was  the  companion  of 
Paul  during  his  first  tour  through  Phr\'gia,  when  prob- 
ably the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Colossse.  Of 
these  considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cumu- 
lative force  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Christians  at  Colossae  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  personal  ministrdtions  of  Paul.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  ))e  included 
among  those  of  whom  Paul  says  they  had  not  seen  his 
face,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
lossians he  should  have  referred  to  this  class  at  all. 
If,  moreover,  he  had  visited  the  ("olossians,  was  it  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  no  deeper  feeling  towards 
them  than  he  had  for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scat- 
tered over  the  world  whose  faces  he  had  never  seen  ? 
In  fine,  as  it  is  quite /)0M''5/e  that  Paul  may  have  been 
twice  in  Phrygia  without  being  once  in  Colossse,  is  it 
not  easv  also  to  account  for  his  interest  in  the  church 
at  Colossse,  his  knowledge  of  their  afl^airs,  and  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  individuals  among  them,  by  supposing 
that  members  of  that  church  had  frequently  visited 
him  in  different  places,  though  he  had  never  visited 
Colossse  ?     See  Laodiceans  (Epistle  to), 

A  great  part  of  this  epistle  is  directed  against  cer- 
tain false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church  at 
Colossie  (see  Rheinwald,  De  jyseudo  doctoribus  Colos^ 
scnsibusy  Honnse,  1834).  To  what  class  these  teachers 
l)eIonged  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Heinrichs 
(Nov.  Test.  Koppian.  VII,  ii,  156)  contends  that  they 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Michael  is  and 
Storr,  with  more  show  of  reason,  conclude  that  they 
were  Essenes.  Hug  (Jnfmd,  ii,  449)  traces  their  sys- 
tem to  the  Magian  philosophy,  of  which  the  outlines 
are  furnished  by  lamblichus.  But  the  best  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  of  Neander  (Planting  and  Trainimg,  i, 
374  sq.),  by  whom  they  are  represented  as  a  party  of 
speculatists  who  endeavored  to  combine  the  doctrines 
of  Oriental  theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Christian- 
ity, and  promised  thereby  to  their  disciples  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  fuller  approxi- 
mation to  heavenly  purity  and  intelligence  than  sim- 
ple Christianity  could  yield.  (See  l>elow.)  Against 
this  party  the  apostle  argues  by  reminding  the  Colos- 
sians that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  l)efore  them  in  the 
Gospel,  they  had  all  that  they  required ;  that  he  was 
the  image  of  the  invisil  le  God ;  that  he  was  before  all 
things ;  that  by  him  all  things  consist ;  that  they  were 
complete  in  him,  and  that  lie  would  present  them  to 
God  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreprovable,  provided 
they  continued  steadfast  in  the  faifh.  He  then  shows 
that  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  carnal  asceticism  are 
not  worthy  of  being  submitted  to 'by  (!^hristians,  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  elevated 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  conscience  and 
conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of  social  and  domestic 
life  to  which  tue?**;  would  prompt.  (5>ce  Jour,  6ac 
Lit,  vol.  iii.)     See  I'hilosophy. 

What  these  dangerous  tendencies  therefore  were 
that  had  appeared  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  tho 
Colossian  Church  we  discover  more  particularly  frcm 
three  specifications :  1.  A  pretentious  philosoph}', 
which  affected  an  esoteric  knowledge,  received  through 
tradition,  and  which,  aliandoning  Christ  the  Head,  in- 
dulged in  unhallowed  speculations  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  spiritual  beings  with  which  the  invisible 
world  is  peopled  (Col.  ii,  8,  18).  2.  The  observance, 
if  not  the  asserted  obligation  (for  this  does  not  appear), 
of  Jewish  ordinances  (Col.  ii,  16,  20-22).  3.  The  prac- 
tice of  ascetic  regulations  (Col.  ii,  23).  A  question 
here  at  once  arises,  Were  these  various  errors  found 
united  in  the  same  party  or  individual  ?  At  first  sight 
they  seem  mutually  to  exclude  each  other.    " 
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iBaic  Judaizers  exhibited  no  proneness  either  to  a  spec-  '  oat  ceasing  that  they  may  be  fruitfal  in  good  works, 
ulative  gnosis  or  to  asceticism;  the  Gnostic  ascetics,  !  and  especiully  thankful  to  the  Father,  who  gave  them 
on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  opposed  to  a  rigid  |  an  inheritance  with  his  saints,  and  translated  them 
ceremonialism.  It  is  so  improbable,  however,  that,  in  '  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son — hit  Son,  the  inuige  of  the 
a  small  community  like  that  of  ColoessB,  three  distinct  ^  invitihla  God,  the  first-bom  before  every  creature,  the 
parties  should  have  existed,  that  we  are  driven  to  the  |  Creator  of  all  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head 
conclusion  that  the  corrupt  tendencies  in  question  did  of  the  Church,  He  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  and  by 
really  exist  in  combination  in  the  same  persons ;  and  whom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
the  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  alleviated  if  we  bear  in    Father  (i,  9-20).     This  reconciliation,  the  apostle  re- 


mind that  in  the  apostolic  age  two  classes  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  equally  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolic message,  though  in  different  ways,  busied  them- 
selves in  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  in  the  visible 


minds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases ;  they 
were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as  to  be 
presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if  only  they 
c(mtinued  firm  in  the  feith,  and  were  not  moved  from 


Church.    The  former  consisted  of  the  rigid  formalists,    the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the  source  and  or- 
chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in    igin  (i,  21-24).     Of  this  Gospel  the  apostle  declares 


the  history  of  the  Acts  and  in  several  of  Panrs  epis- 
tles, and  who  contended  for  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  law  of  Moses  upon  Gentile  converts ;  the  latter 
were  speculative  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
whose  principle  it  was  to  subordinate  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  or  rather  to  treat  the  former  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  the  initiated  were  at  liberty  to  cast  away  as 
worthless,  or  intended  only  for  the  vulgar.  With  this 
false  spiritualism  was  usually  combined  an  element 
of  Oriental  theosophy,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic  practices  by  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  soul  is  to  be  emancipated 
fVom  the  material  thraldom  under  which  it  at  present 
labors.    To  angelology,  or  the  fhiming  of  angelic  gen- 


himself  the  minister ;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was 
that  for  which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  suffered  (i, 
24-29).  Nor  were  his  sufferings  only  for  the  Church 
at  large,  but  also  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had 
not  personally  visited,  even  that  they  might  come  to 
the/uff  knowledge  ofChritt^  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries ;  they  were  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  him  (ii,  1-7).  Here  the  apostlo 
brings  in  the  particular  theme  of  the  epistle.  Espe- 
cially were  the  Colossians  to  be  careful  that  no  philos- 
ophy was  to  lead  them  fh>m  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  Head  of  all 
ipirifual  power*,  and  who  had  quickened  them,  for- 
given them,  and  in  bis  death  had  triumphed  over  all 


ealogies,  the  Jews  in  general  of  that  age  were  notori-  the  hosts  of  darkness  (ii,  8,  15).  Surely  with  such 
ously  addicted ;  in  the  pastoral  epistles  (see  1  Tim.  i,  4)  spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in  the 
we  again  meet  this  idle  form  of  speculation.  That  matter  of  mere  ceremonial  observances  or  beguiled 
persons  iml>ued  with  these  various  notions  should,  on  { into  creature-worship.    Christ  was  the  head  of  the  body; 


becoming  Christians,  attempt  an  amalgamation  of 
them  with  their  new  faith  is  but  natural ;  and  the  ill- 
assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Gnos- 
ticism of  a  subsequent  age,  with  its  monstrous  tenets, 
the  product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.     Teachers 


if  they  were  truly  united  to  him,  what  need  was  there 
of  bodily  austerities?  (il,  16-23.) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  enforces 
the  practical  duties  flowing  from  these  truths.  The 
Colossians  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 


then,  or  perhaps  a  single  teacher  (Col.  H,  16),  of  this    things,  not  carnal  ordinances,  for  their  life  was  hidden 


cast  of  Judaism  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Co- 
lossian  Church,  and  seems  to  have  there  experienced 
a  favorable  reception.     In  a  Gentile  community  like 


teith  Christ  (iii,  1-4) :  they  were  to  mortify  their  mem- 
bers and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walk- 
ed ;  the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  tiie  new  man 


this,  Pharisaic  Judaism  could  not  so  easily  have  gained  •  put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Christ  (iii,  5-12).     Fur- 
a  footing ;  but  the  mixture  of  mystical  speculation  and  !  thermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties; 


ascetic  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  section  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to 


they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Christ. 
In  the  consciousness  of  his  abiding  word  were  they  to 


attract  the  unstable,  especially  in  Phrygia,  from  time  sing ;  in  his  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (iii,  13- 
immemorial  the  land  of  m^'stic  rites,  such  as  those  |  17).  Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  of  magical  i  all  to  perform  their  duties ;  ser\*ants  were  to  be  faith- 
superstition.  From  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  sui)sc-  ful,  ma<iters  to  be  just  (iii,  18-iv,  1). 
quent  age,  Montanism  sprang ;  and,  as  Keander  re-  In  the  last  chapter  the  apostle  gives  further  special 
marks  {Apottelgeschichte,  i,  442),  it  is  remarkable  tliat  precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his  Ephe- 
in  the  4th  century  the  Council  of  Laodicea  was  cum-  sian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the  aposUe,  and 
pelled  to  prohibit  a  species  of  angel-worship,  whicli  ap-   for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  they  were  to 


pears  to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  these  regions 
(Can.  35).  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  these 
tendencies  had  worked  themselves  out  into  a  distinct 
system,  or  had  brought  forth  the  bitter  practical  fruits 
which  were  their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  distinguished  the  heresiarchs  alluded  to 
in  the  pastoral  episties,and  the  followers  of  Ccrinthus. 
The  corrupt  teaching  was  as  yet  in  its  bud.  The 
apostle  therefore  recommends  no  harsh  measures,  such 
as  excommunication :  he  treats  the  case  as  one  rather 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  as  that  of  erring  but 
sincere  Christians,  not  of  active  opponents ;  and  seeks 
by  gentle  persuasion  to  win  them  bAck  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Christ.     See  Gsiobticism. 

IV.  ContenU. — Like  the  majority  of  Paul's  epistles, 
that  to  the  Colossians  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  which  contains  the  doctrinal,  the  other  the  prac- 
tical matter. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (chap,  i,  1-2),  the  apostie 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colossians, 
the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the  progress 


walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  a  season- 
able answer  to  all  who  questioned  them  ( iv,  2-7). 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  Onesimus  would 
tell  them  all  the  state  of  the  apostle  (iv,  7-9)  :  Aris- 
tarchus  and  others  sent  them  ftiendly  greetings  (iv, 
10-14).  With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter 
with  that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodicea 
(iv,  16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (iv,  17),  and 
an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking  epistle 
comes  to  its  close.    See  Epistle. 

V.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  expressly  on 
this  EpisUe  (including,  in  some  instances,  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Pauline  letters),  the  most  important  being 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (♦)  prefixed :  Jerome,  Com- 
ment, (in  Opp,  ISuppos.']  ii):  Chrysostom,  Horn,  (in 
Opp,  ii,  368);  Zuingle,  Annotat'ones  (in  0pp.  iv,  512); 
Melancthon,  EnarratUmes  (Wittenb.  1559,  4to);  Zan- 
chius,  Comment,  (in  Opp.  vi) ;  Musculus,  Commentar:- 
tu  (Basil.  1566, 1578, 1595,  fol.);  Aretius,  Commcn/oni 
(Morg.  1580,  8vo) ;  Olevianus,  JVbte  (Gen.  1580,  8vo) ; 
Grynaeus,  ExpUcatio  (Basil.  1686,  8vo) ;  Rollock,  Com' 


which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them  as  preached  j  mentarius  (Edinb.  1600,  8vo;  Genev.  1602);  abo  />e- 
by  Epaphras  (i,  3-8).     This  leads  him  to  pray  with-  j  turet  (Lond.l603,4to);  Cartwright, Commditory  (Lend. 
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1612,  4to) ;  *Byfield,  EjposU'.w  (Lond.  1615,  fbl. ;  also 
1627, 1649);  Elton,  EjpotUwn  (Lond.  1615.  4to;  1620, 
1631,  fol.) ;  Quiros,  Commentarius  (in  Dittput,,  Lugd.  li. 
1623);  Crellius,  Comnuntariua  (in  0pp.  i,  523);  Coc- 
ceiDs,  In  Ep,  ad  Col.  (in  0pp.  xii,  213);  Alting,  AncU- 
}f8i9  (in  0pp.  iv) ;  "^Davenant,  EsepoHtio  (Cantab.  1627, 
fol. ;  alao  1630, 1689,  fol. ;  Geney.  1655,  4to;  in  Eng- 
liah,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Calixtas,  Expos  tio 
(Bransw.  1654,  4to) ;  Daill6,  Sermoru  (in  French,  Gen. 
1662,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  8vo ;  in  English,  Lond.  1672,  fol.) ; 
and  ExponiioH  (Lond.  1841,  8vo) ;  Fergusson,  Cmnmen- 
tarittg  (Locd.  1658,  8vo) ;  Martin,  Analym  (in  0pp.  iv, 
889);  ■'D'0utrein,^efu/6nV*t  etc.  (Amst.  1695, 4to;  in 
German,  Frankfort,  1696,  ^to);  Schmid,  CommetUartu 
(Hamb.  1696,  4to;  also  1704);  Snioer,  Commentarius 
(Tiguri,  1699,  4to);  Streso,  MeJkationes  (Amst.  1708, 
8to)  ;  Gleich,  PrtdigUn  (Dresden,  1717, 4to) ;  LutJcen, 
PrtiHgten  (Gardel.  1718,  1737,  4to) ;  Hazevoet,  Vtr- 
Idaering  (Lugd.  B.  1720,  4to);  Van  Til,  Commentarius 
(Amst.  1726,  4to);  Roell,  Exigesis  (Traj.  1731,  4to); 
Peirce,  Paraphraas  (London,  1  <  33, 4to) ;  Koning,  Open- 
Uffffing  (L.  B.  1739,  4to) ;  Storr,  Interpretatio  (in  his 
(^msc.  Acad,  ii,  120-241) ;  Boysen,  Erklanmg  (Quedlb. 
1766-1781);  Jones,  Tern'ofi  (London,  1820, 12mo);  Jun- 
ker, Commentar  (Mannheim,  1828, 8 vo) ;  Bohmer,  A  usle- 
ffung  (8vo,  Berl.  1829;  Breslao,  1835);  Flatt,  ErJdar. 
ed.  by  Kling  (TOb.  1829, 8vo) ;  ♦Bahr,  Commentar  (Ba- 
sel,  1833,  8vo);  Watson,  Discourses  (Lond.  18o4,  8vo; 
also  1838) ;  Steiger,  Uehers.  u.  ErJdar.  (Erlang.  1835, 
8vo) ;  Schleiermacher,  Predigten  (Berlin,  1835,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lange,  Homilien  (Barmen,  1839) ;  Decker,  Bear- 
beitung(lisaob.  1848, 8vo);  HOther,  Commentar  (Hamb. 
1841,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦De  Wette,  Erlddrung  (Lpz.  1843, 
1847,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Lectures  (London,  1845,  8vo ;  also 
1846);  Baamgarten-Crusius,  Commentar  (Jena,  1847, 
8vo);  Meyer,  Bandbuch  (Gott.  1848, 8vo,  pt.  ix) ;  Kab- 
ler,  AusUtfung  (Eisleb.  1853,  8vo) ;  Bisping,  Erkldnmg 
(Munst.  1855, 8vo) ;  ♦Eadie,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1^56, 
8vo);  Dalmer,  Auslegung  (Gotha,  1858,  8vo);  "^Elli- 
cott,  Comnuntarg  (London,  1858, 1^61,  8vo ;  Andover, 
1865,  8yo);  Gisborne,  Exposition  (Lond.  18^,  12mo); 
Messmer,  Erlddrung  (Brixen,  1863,  8vo) ;  Passavant, 
Auslegung  (Basel,  1865,  8vo) ;  *Bleek,  Vorlesungeti 
(Berlin,  1865,  8vo).     See  Commentary. 

Collt  (prop.  ^1^^,  a^ytr,  a  young  ass,  Jndg.  x,  4 ; 
xiii,  14 ;  Job  xi,  12 ;  Zech.  ix,  9 ;  irutXoc,  Matt,  xxi, 
2,  etc.),  spoken  of  the  young  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  cam- 
el.    See  Foal. 

Colton,  Calvin,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1812.  He 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  in  1815,  when  he  settled  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  T.,  where  he  preached  until  1826,  at  which 
time  he  lost  his  voice,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  time 
to  writing  for  periodicals.  He  travelled  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  returning;  to  New  York  in  1H35,  when 
he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  subjects, 
and  from  1838  to  1842  wrote  many  pamphlets.  He 
held  for  some  years  before  his  death  the  chair  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Among 
his  theological  writings  are  The  Genius  and  Mission  of 
the  ProtesUmt  Kpisropfd  Church  in  the  United  States 
(12mo) ;  The  ReUgioun  Stole  of  the  Country  (12mo).  He 
died  at  Savannah,  March  20, 1857. 

Colnmba  was  the  first  of  the  numerous  Trif  h  mis- 
sionaries of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  He  was 
bom  about  A.D.  520,  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  of  the  royal 
family.  His  real  name  was  Colum,  but,  from  his  dove-  ' 
like  appearance  in  childhood,  it  was  Latinized  to  Co- 
lumba  (dove).  Among  his  own  conntr^'men  he  was 
called  Colum  na  Cielle,  or  ColumbhiUe^  Colum  of  the 
Church.  His  mother,  Ethena,  was  of  the  royal  house 
of  Leinster.  Before  Colnmba  went  abroad  on  his  mis- 
sion he  had  travelled  over  Leinster,  Connaught,  Meath, 


and  other  parts,  preaching  and  calling  upon  all  im- 
mediately to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ.  1'he  Ven- 
erable Bede  {Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii)  says,  ^*  Before  Columb 
came  into  North  Britain  he  founded  a  noble  monas- 
tery in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  was  called  Dairmach,  that  is,  the  *  Field  of 
Oaks.'  "  Archbishop  Usher,  who  studied  the  life  of 
this  saint  carefully,  says  'Uhat,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, Columba  founded  nearly  one  hundred  monasteries 
in  Ireland.*'  The  bishop  may  have  meant  simply 
Christian  schools ;  for,  like  his  prototype  St.  Patrick, 
wherever  he  had  built  a  church  he  founded  a  school. 
With  these  early  Irish  Christians  religion  and  learn- 
ing were  twin  sisters.  But  Columba  is  better  known 
in  histtti^'  as  **lhe  Apostle  of  the  Picts,  or  the  West- 
ern Isles."  Passing  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Irish  colony  in  Albyn  or  North  Britain,  the  chief- 
tains of  which  were  his  own  relatives,  for  the  first 
timo  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Picta, 
who  were  then  pagi  ns.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  their  evangelization.  For 
this  purpose,  abriit  A.D.  563,  Columba  formed  a  com- 
pany of  twelve,  ]>nd  embarked  for  Druids'  Island,  situ- 
ated weft  cf  Mull,  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Scotland.  Here  he  founded  the  monastery,  or,  more 
properly,  the  great  theological  school  known  on  the 
Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages  as  **The  Western 
Star  of  literature  and  religion."  Its  government  was 
wholly  within  itrelf,  presbyterian  and  republican  ;  the 
abbot  or  head  invariably  to  be  a  presbyter,  and  to  be 
chosen  only  by  the  inmates.  Having  built  his  huts, 
and  left  Fcme  of  his  men  to  till  the  ground  for  their 
support,  with  a  few  attendants  he  set  out  to  preach  to 
the  Picts  and  the  Highlanders  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grampian  Range.  At  first  he  was  stemly  resisted  by 
the  chieftain  and  his  Druidic  priest.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  king  not  only  embraced  Christianity,  but 
became  active  in  spreading  it  among  his  people.  Co- 
lumba and  his  companions  afterwards  set  sail  for  the 
Western  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  founded  several 
churches  and  schools  upcn  them.  Having  thus  es- 
tablished his  mission  be^'ond  the  Gnmpian  Hills,  he 
returned  to  lona  and  Alb3'n.  For  several  vears  his 
field  of  lalor  was  very  large,  extending  from  the 
Western  IsUnds  to  the  Lowland  Picts,  to  the  Irish  col- 
ony in  Arg^'leshire,  to  the  Angle-Saxons  in  Northum- 
l)erland,  and  occasionally  to  Ireland.  Although  nev- 
er episcopally  ordained,  he  thus  became  the  greatest 
missionary  bishop  of  his  day.  His  last  visit  to  Ireland 
was  one  of  peace,  to  adjust  a  political  difference  be- 
tween two  princes.  On  reaching  lona,  *'tho  isle  of 
his  heart,"  as  he  usuall}'  called  it,  he  was  -very  feeble. 
Finding  that  he  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  life, 
he  was  taken  to  a  little  eminence  from  which  he  could 
see  the  holy  settlement,  and  from  which  he  invoked 
God's  blessing  upon  it.  Having  returned,  he  began 
his  favorite  employment  of  transcribing  the  Scrip- 
tures. That  night,  being  led  to  the  altar,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  began  to  pray ;  soon,  however,  he  was 
discovered  leaning  againft  the  railing  in  a  dying  state. 
The  brotherhood,  now  gathering  around  him  with  their 
lighted  torches,  began  to  weep  and  to  crave  his  last 
blessing.  Recovering  for  a  moment,  and  feebly  open- 
ing his  eyes  and  smiling  on  all  around,  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  hand  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  but  it  im- 
mediately fell.  He  then  sank  down  in  death,  and 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Columba  was  no  ordinary  man.  In  pereon  he  is 
said  to  have  been  verv  comelv — beautiful  even  to  old 
age.  He  was  never  idle.  T\1ien  not  engaged  in  study, 
prayer,  or  missionary  duty,  he  employed  himself  in 
transcribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  travelling  he 
was  always  seeking  for  opportunities  to  do  good.  If 
he  met  a  child,  he  gave  it  his  blessing ;  if  an  adult,  he 
inquired  in  rcpird  to  his  soul.  On  entering  a  house,  be 
invoked  God's  blessing  upon  it;  and  often,  when  reach- 
ing the  threshing-floor,  he  would  request  all  to  stop 
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work  till  they  had  thanked  God,  the  giver  of  bread. ! 
His  early  biographers  say  that  he  was  a  powerful  ^ 
preacher,  speaking  the  Irish  and  Latin  with  equal  ease,  i 
and  both  with  great  fluency.  His  voice  was  tender,  { 
tremulous,  musical,  and  suflEiciently  strong  to  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  His  soul  was  in  his  preaching, 
and  was  constantly  muAifesting  itself  through  his 
words,  tones,  and  gestures.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
prayer ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  seemed  to  have  been  the 
atmosphere  in  which  ho  lived.  If  he  entered  a  boat, 
moanted  a  horse,  administered  medicine,  or  parted 
with  a  friend,  in  all  these  he  acknowledged  God,  and 
aslced  his  protection.  He  was  not  a  Romanist — Ro- 
manism proper  had  not  reached  Ireland  in  his  day.  He 
enjoined  on  all  his  disciples  to  receive  nothing  as  relig- 
ious truth  that  was  not  sustained  by  proof  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (Prolatis  sacrm  Scriptura  trtti- 
MonUi). — Adamnan,  Life  ofColumba ;  Bedc,  £ccL  HUt. 
iii,  4 ;  Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland^  often ;  Pict.  Hist,  of 
England,  i,  277 ;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  Wed,  vul. 
iii;  Todd,  Ancient  Jrith  Church;  Smith,  Religion  o/ An- 
cient Brita'.ny  p.  256;  McLear,  Chrisli-M  Mittions  in  (he 
Middle  Ages,  Lond.  1863 ;  Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1867,  p.  5. 

ColumbanoB,  a  missionary  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  bom  in  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  A.D.  543,  and 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  that  province.     In 
early  life,  from  talents,  position,  and  property,  the 
world  opened  to  him  with  unusual  attractions,  but  he 
decided  to  enter  the  monaster}*  of  B  mchor,  in  Ulster, 
then  giving  instruction  to  about  one  thousand  students. 
Having  formed  a  company  of  missionaries,  Columbanus 
set  out  for  France,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  among  the  wildest,  poorest,  and  most  un- 
civilized of  all  the  Franks.     Here  he  built  huts.    The 
daily  routine  of  the  fraternity  was,  in  their  cabins,  read- 
ing, praying,  and  transcri()ing  the  Scriptures  and  oth- 
er books ;  in  the  field,  cultivating;  the  ground  for  their 
sustenance  and  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  when  abroad, 
visiting  the  people,  and  invitin  <  them  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel.    Their  establishment,  although  generally  called 
a  monastery,  was  far  more  like  one  of  our  modem 
missionary  stations.     After  a  few  yaars  another  was 
commenced  at  Fontaines — "The  Springs"  —  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  which  great- 
ly enlarged  their  sphere  of  usefulness.    In  thsse  places 
they  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  exerting  the 
most  benign  influence  on  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
And  through  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  semi-bar- 
barous chieftains.  Christianizing  its  political  institu- 
tions.    '*  The  common  people  had  followed  these  mis- 
fllonaries  gladly;  but  the  keen  rebukes  of  Columbanus 
had  long  chafed  the  most  of  the  ruling  classes.     At  a 
royal  festival  a  glass  of  wine  was  presented  to  him, 
which  he  dashed  on  the  floor  because  it  had  *bden  pol- 
luted by  the  touch  of  an  adulterer* "  (Godwin's  Ancient 
Gaul,  p.  338).     At  another  time  four  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Theuderik,  or  Thierry,  the  king,  were  placed 
before  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  refused, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  sin.    Upon 
*this  the  famous  Brunehilda  vowed  his  destruction. 
When  the  soldiers  came  to  disperse  his  establishment, 
.he  met  them  with  intrepidity.    But  the  monastery  was 
broken  up.    The  brotherhood  now  rallied  around  him, 
and  were  willing  to  die  with  him ;  but  he  adviaed  them 
to  go  to  Germany. 

Columbanus  went  to  Italy,  where  new  troubles 
awaited  him.  Holding  with  the  Irish  Church  in  regard 
to  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.)  and  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter  (q.  v.),  he  learned  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
■condemned  these  views  under  severe  penalties.  He 
found,  however,  a  protector  in  Theodolinda,  the  pious 
queen  of  the  Lombnrds,  who  agreed  with  him  about  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  had  everywhere  avowed  his  prin- 
•ciples,  and  even  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  Boniface,  in 
which  he  charged  him  and  the  General  Council  with 
departing  from  the  faith  of  the  apostles.     He  remind- 


ed him  that  in  Rome  and  Italy  there  had  been  many 
disputes  and  dissensions,  while  in  Ireland  *'  there  never 
had  been  a  heretic  or  schismatic  but  that  from  the  be- 
ginning they  had  held  without  wavering  {inc*jneu»8a) 
the  true  catholic  faith.'*  Soon  afterwards  he  retired 
to  Bobbio,  in  the  Apennines,  where  he  founded  his  last 
monastery,  and  died  prematurely  about  A.U.  615. 

Columbanus  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  pass 
easily  through  this  world.  The  subjects  of  his  re- 
bukes were  generally  shining  marks — kings,  queens, 
dukes,  popes,  and  others  in  high  places.  By  nature 
he  was  a  poet ;  and  the  fragments  of  Irish  poetr}*  left 
by  him  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  have  been  im- 
itated in  Macphercon's  Omcui.  He  has  been  almost 
overlooked  in  English  literature,  while  the  authors  of 
the  Literary  History  of  France  are  even  extravagant 
in  his  praise.  He  left  a  treatise  on  Penitence,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
allowed  in  the  Irish  Church  in  hb  day.  Of  the  works 
written  by  Columbanwi  are  still  extant:  De  octo  vitiu 
principulibuSj  PfBnkefUiale,  Instructiones  de  ofieiia  Chris- 
tiani,  and  some  letters  and  poems.  They  have  been 
published  by  Fleming  (Louvain,  1607),  and  in  Gallan- 
dius,  Bibl.  veterum  Pair,  tom.  xii.  Columbanus's  mo- 
nastic rule  has  been  published  in  Holsten-Brockie,  Co- 
dex  ReguL  i,  166  sq.  Biographies  of  Columbanus  were 
written  by  his  companion  Jonas  and  by  the  monk 
Walaf^id  Strabo,  both  of  which  are  given  by  Mabil- 
lon.  Acta  S8.  Ord.  3,  Ben.  i,  sec.  2. — See  Wetzer  i^ 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  700;  Uerzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
ii,  789 ;  Hefele,  Gesch,  dtr  Eivfuhr,  des  Christ,  in  Sud- 
deutsch.  p.  262-280;  Knottenbelt,  Ditp.  de  Columbano 
(Leyd.  1859) ;  BisUfire  Litf,  de  la  France,  iii.  279  -505; 
Usher,  vi,  281;  Lires  nflUust.  J^n  of  Lthmi,  i,  12fi 
(Dublin,  1838)  ;  Moo-  e'8  Hixt,  of  Ireland,  p.  136  (Philfl- 
delphia) ;  Neandcr,  Light  in  Dark  Places^  p.  187. 

Column  (I^t.  cchannd),  a  pillar  to  support  a  roof 
or  other  part  of  a  building.  It  is  more  usually  applied 
to  ancient  architecture,  the  columns  of  Gothic  buildings 
being  usdally  termed /»flar«.  Still,  this  distinction  of 
terms  is  not  universally  observed.  A  column  gener- 
ally has  a  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  proportions 
vary  with  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  size  and 
purpose  of  the  building.  It  was  ifrequently  merely 
an  architectural  ornament,  and  was  used  in  all  culti- 
vated ages.  Those  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Persians  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
and  most  classical  examples  of  antiquity.     See  PiLr> 

LAR. 

1.  Egyptian  columns  may  be  classed  in  eight  orders, 
as  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  where,  being  drawn 
to  the  same  scale,  their  respective  dimensions  are 
shown.  For,  though  columns  of  the  same  order  vary 
ver>'  much  in  diflferent  buildings,  an  average  propor- 
tion maj'  be  assigned  to  them,  which,  indeed,  is  all 
that  can  be  done  in  those  of  Greece,  though  they  va- 
ried less  than  in  Egyptian  architecture.  In  point  of 
antiquity,  the  first  was  certainly  the  square  pillar; 
then  the  polygonal  and  round  fluted  column  of  the 
second  order ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  third  and  fourth 
came  into  use.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though  used 
long  before,  were  not  common  till  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  the  fourth  assumed  a  larger  size  than  any  other, 
as  at  Kamak  and  Luxor.  The  sixth,  though  mostly 
in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temples,  dates  at  least  as  ear- 
ly as  the  18th  dynasty ;  as  does  the  eighth,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  square  pillar,  with  a  figure  attached,  and 
the  evident  original  of  the  Car}*atide  of  Greece  ;  bnt 
the  seventh  is  limited  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
has  an  endless  variety  in  the  form  and  ornaments  of 
its  capital.  It  was,  however,  quite  Egyptian,  and  in 
no  way  indebted  to  Greek  taste  for  its  introduction. 
Of  the  same  kind  were  the  columns  described  by  Atlic- 
neus  (v,  103),  with  circular  capitals,  set  round  with 
rose-like  ornaments,  or  with  flowers  and  interlaced 
leaves,  some  of  which  were  made  of  the  long  tapering 
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lies  have  been  clusified  both  by  uiFlent  and  modem 
iriters  on  »rchit*rtu™,  Columni  were  originally 
laed  simply  to  BUpport  the  roof  oF  tbo  edifice;  and, 
imidst  all  the  elsboratiODS  oT  ■  later  age,  tbia  object 
Tu  always  kept  in  view.  Hence  we  find  the  columa 
lupporting  a  horizontal  mua  technically  called  the 
mtaljlature.  Botli  the  column  and  the  entablature 
ire  again  divided  into  three  dfatinct  parti.  The  for- 
mer coniiata  of  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  caplul; 
the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  Ilia  cornice. 
The  architrave  i>  the  chief  beam  (tiriariiXiov.  fpitts- 
li»m\  retting  on  the  lommit  of  (he  row  of  columnF-, 
the  IVieie  (i^i.i$upsc<  f>phi>ru>)  risea  above  the  arclii- 
trave,  and  is  frequenly  adorned  by  fignrea  in  detail ; 
1  above  the  tntze  piqjcctfl  tlie  cornice  ((opuvi'c,  co- 
«).  forming  a  handsome  finish  (Smith's  /litloiy  nf 
Cnvce,  p.  144  i  aee  MuUer,  Aneiint  AH  [Lond.  IMSJ, 
§  2T7). 

8.  The  Peraiaa  style  of  oolumna  (see  Asetbm  ; 
Jachin)  greatly  resembled  the  Ionic,  having  a  circu- 
lar and  ornamental  base,  a  fluted  shaft,  and  a  capilLl, 
consistini;   either    of  two    half-formeri    animals   (tbe 
horse-head  or  dBn>i-bulls  were  the  favorites)  crosswise 
of  the  architrave,  ur  of  a  complex  pyramidal  ornament 
mrmounled  by  volnte*  (FergusaoD'a  A'nxnib  and  Ptr- 
trpi^u,  p.  160  tq.).     See  Akcbitkctcbk. 
Comonder.     See  Kouandeb. 
Comb.     See  Hon  EI. 
Combat.    See  Sixole  Cohbat. 
CombeHB.  Fbaj<^'OIB,  a  learned  Dominion  monk, 
wa*  born  in  November,  1605,  at  Marmande,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lot-et^Garunne,  ia  Fraacp.    He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  1624  entered 
Dominicon  order.     After  completing  his  theoloR- 


and  theology  in 


in  l&IO  at 


Ttb,  or  (Jompnlte.         8(h,  or  Odrlde. 
Ancient  EgrfUm  Cdomu. 
:d  in  their  houses,  to  which  he  also  ullades. 
There  was  also  a  pilaster  surmonnted  hy  a  cow's  head 
(Wilkinson's  Ane.  Egspliam,  ii.  286.  9B6.  abridKm.). 

2.  Among  the  Greek  a,  also,  the  grandeur  of  the  tem- 
ples, which  were  very  simple  in  form,  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  beautiful  combinations  of  columns  which 
adorned  the  Interior  aa  well  as  the  outside.  These 
calnmns  either  surrounded  the  tiuildtng  entirely,  or 
were  arrwiged  in  porticoaa  on  one  or  more  ofits  fronts, 
and  accordi 
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Hinted  professor  of 
houses  of  his  order 

ithdrew  from  hia  pr 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  literary  li 
in  particular,  to  tbe  study  and  publication  of  the  an- 
cient writers  of  the  Church.  After  poblbhinp,  in 
1644,  tiie  works  of  Amphitochius,  hirhep  of  Iconinm, 
of  Methodius  and  Andreas  of  Cntc  (!  vole,  fol.,  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes),  and  in  IMS  ths  Scholia  of  St. 
Haximns  on  Dionysins,  he  attracted  great  atlenlion 
by  the  puHlcation  of  the  Noevn  Avdiiritim  Graea- 
Ijitina  BUtliolhfat  Palrum  (Parle,  lG4l<),Khich  consists 
of  an  exegetical  and  a  historical  part.  The  former 
contJuns  homilies  and  sermcns  of  St.  Asterius,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  of  St.  PtdcIub,  of  St.  AnaFt~sius  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  several  other  Church  fathers  and  writers. 
The  second  purt  contains  a  histori'  of  the  Uonothe- 
lites,  which  was  not  well  received  In  Rome,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Greek  writers,  ecclesiaftical  and 
secular.  In  ]6&6  be  pnblishcd  the  Chronography  of 
the  Byzantine  writer  TheophBneB,«hich  had  lieen  be- 
gun by  the  Dominican  monk  Goar,  but  left  un  finished 
at  his  dealb.  In  order  to  tnccnrage  thefe  literary 
labors,  the  French  bishops,  at  a  meeting  in  Paris  in 
inSS,  assigned  to  CombeHs  an  annual  falaiy  of  SCO 
livres,  which  In  the  next  year  was  increased  to  SOC, 
and  Uter  to  1000  llvrcs.  In  1666  he  publiFbed  aereri-l 
works  of  Chryso-'itom  (  In  IGGO  the  acts  of  marlt-rs  of 
tho  Greek  Church  (/flojdimn  Chritli  Miirlymm  Ltrti 
rriumpjU,  Greek  and  Ijitin).  In  1RG2  aipeared  ona 
ofhis  greatest  works,  the  LSitiolltrra  PatrHm  Coueipna. 
loria  (n  vols.  Paris).  Among  the  n\oft  in:portant  of 
hia  later  works  are  the  following;  AirliTiiim  nocitii- 
mum  fliftfinWreir  Graconm  Patiam  (Paris,  1672,  2 
vols.),  containing  Liber  Ftavii  JitepH  dr  imptrio  toHoiUi 
in  taudfm  Afaccnb<rorvm,  two  t>ooks  of  Hippolytns,  one 
essay  of  Methodius,  two  works  against  the  Maniche* 
ana  by  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (fonnorly  himself  a 
Manichesn).  and  l>y  Didymus  of  Alexandria ;  eome  es- 
says ofthoHesi'chRst  Palamas  and  bis  opponent  Man- 
nel  Kalakaa,  who,  on  account  of  his  Rnnianiiing  ten- 
dendea,  bod  been  expeUcd  tmm  tbo  Greek  Church  and 
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had  entered  the  Dominican  order ;  the  Scclesiattet  GrcB" 
cttf  (Par.  1674),  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  select 
works  of  Basil  tlie  Great  and  Basil  bishop  of  Seleucia ; 
and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Maximus  Confessor 
(Paris,  1675,  2  vols.  fol. :  this  work  was  left  incom- 
plete in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Combeiis)  and  of 
Basil  the  Great.  The  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zus,  and  of  the  works  of  those  Byzantine  writers  who 
wrote  after  Theophanes,  were  prepared  by  Combeiis, 
but  not  finished.  The  latter  was  published  by  Du 
Fresne  (Paris,  1685) ;  the  former  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Maurine  Lonvard  for  his  edition  of  Gregory.  Com- 
beiis died  March  23, 1679.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte, A'lVc*- 
en-Lex.  ii,  701  sq.;  Qnetif  and  Echard,  Script.  Ord, 
PrcEdic.  ii,  678  sq. 

Comber,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englis}i  divine,  was 
bom  at  Westerham,  Kent,  March  19, 1644.  It  is  said 
that  he  could  read  Greek  at  ten  years  old.  Admitted 
B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  16C2,  he  waa  made  Prebendary 
of  York  in  1677,  dean  of  Durham  in  1691,  and  died  in 
1699.  His  chief  works  are :  Companion  to  the  Temple 
(new  edit,  Oxford,  1841,  7  vols.  8vo,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  extant  on  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er):— Short  Discourses  on  the  Common  Prayer  (1684, 
8vo) : — Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  of  (he  first  fiW 
Centuries  (London,  1689,  4to).  His  Memoirs^  by  his 
great  grandson,  T.  Comber,  were  published  in  London 
in  1799  (8vo).— Hook,  Eccles,  Biography y  iv,  166;  Kip- 
pis,  Biographia  Britcmnica^  iv,  45. 

Comber,  Thomas,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
passed  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1770,  and  LL.D.  in  1777. 
He  was  rector  of  Hickby-Misherton,  Yorkshire,  after- 
wards of  Morbone,  and  died  rector  of  Biickworth  in  1778. 
He  wrote  The  Heathen  Rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
Ages  considered  (Lond.  1747, 8vO) :  —  Examination  of 
Middleton^s  Discourse  against  Afiracles  (Svo) :— Treat- 
ise  of  Laws,  from  the  Greek  of  Sylburgius  (1776, 8vo). 

Comenitts  (properly  Komensky\  John  Amos,  was 
bom  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  March  28,  1592.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Herl)orn  and  Heidelberg,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren's  Church,  and  took 
charge  (1G16)  of  the  parish  of  Prerau,  as  also  of  the 
rectorship  of  its  theological  seminary.  In  1618  he  re- 
moved to  Fulneck,  where  he  filled  the  same  offices. 
Driven  from  his  native  countrv  in  the  Bohemian  anti- 
Reformation,  he  settled  at  Liss>a,  in  Poland,  where  he 
superintended  the  high  school  of  the  Brethren.  In 
1632  he  became  one  of  their  bishops,  and,  as  such,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  renewal  as  a  church,  caring  in 
particular  for  the  continuance  of  their  episcopal  suc- 
cession. His  skill  as  an  educator,  especially  his  new 
method  of  teaching  Latin,  gave  him  great  celebrity, 
and  he  traveled  through  a  lanre  part  of  Pmtestant 
Europe  to  improve  the  methods  of  education,  being 
called  to  England  for  this  purpose  in  1641,  and  to 
Sweden  in  1642.  He  became  closely  connected  with 
the  mystic  Antoinette  Bourignon  (q.  v.),  and  in  1657 
published  Imx  in  Tenebris  (4to),  in  which  he  reported 
the  '  ^  visions"  .of  Kotter.  Poniatovia,  and  Drabicius. 
In  after  years,  however,  he  regretted  this  connection, 
and  acknowled^d  that  *'he  had  been  entangled  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth."  He  settled  finally  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  died  Oct.  15,  1671.  His  principal  works 
are :  Theatrum  divimtm  (Prague,  1616)  : — IxihyriiUh  der 
Welt  (league,  1631 ;  Berlin^  1787)  :—JanU(i  lingunrum 
reserata  (Lissa,  1631),  translated  into  many  languages, 
and,  among  others,  into  I'ersian  and  Arabic,  an  ele- 
ment iry  encyclopedia  divided  into  100  chapters  and 
1000  paragraphs: — Opera  didacfica  omnia  (Amst.  1657, 
fol.) : — Ratio  discipline  ordinitque  eccl.  in  Unitate  Fra- 
trum  Bohemorum  (Lissa,  1632 ;  Amstcrd.  1660 :  Halle, 
1702 ;  in  German  by  Koppen ;  in  English  !>}'  Seiflfcrth, 
Ch.  Const,  of  the  Boh.  Brethren  (Lond.  1867). 

Comer,  Johx,  one  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers 
In  America,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  1, 1704.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  glover,  but  at  seventeen,  by  the  influ- 


ence of  Increase  Mather,  be  was  released  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  soon  entered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  re- 
moved, after  a  few  years,  to  Yale.  In  1721  he  joined 
the  Congregationulist  Church  at  Cambridge,  but  in 
1725  became  a  Baptist,  connecting  himself  with  Mr. 
Callender's  church  in  Boston.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  preaching,  and  in  1726  he  was  ordained  co-paa- 
tor  at  Newport.  In  1729  a. dispute  about  the  "laying 
on  of  hands"  in  admitting  baptized  members  into  the 
Church  led  to  his  dismissal  from  his  charge.  In  17.^2 
he  became  pastor  at  Old  Rehoboth,  about  ten  miles 
from  Providence,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  May 
23, 1734.  He  left  a  Diary  in  MS.,  which  is  of  great 
interest  for  the  early  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
America. — Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  42. 

Comibrter.     See  Pabaclste. 

Coming  (vapovoia,  being  presenf)  of  Christ,  a 
phrase  employed,  (1.)  literally,  in  reference  to  our 
Lord's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh  (1  John  v,  20;  2 
John  vii),  or  to  his  future  appearance  at  the  last  diay 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  (Acts  i,  11 ;  iii,  20, 21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv,  15;  2  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  Heb.  ix,  28). 

(2.)  Metaphoricall}",  Christ  is  said  to  come  when  his 
Gospel  is  introduced  or  preached  in  any  place  by  his 
ministers  (John  xv,  22;  Ephes.  ii,  17);  when  his 
church  or  kingdom  is  visibly  or  powerfully  established 
in  the  world  (Matt,  xvi,  28) ;  when  he  bestows  upon 
believers  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  and  the  peculiar 
tokens  of  his  love  (John  xiv,  18,  23,  28; ;  when  he  ex- 
ecutes his  jud^nnent  on  wicked  communities  who  reject 
or  corrupt  tiis  Gospel  (2  Thess.  ii,  8) ;  and  when  his 
providence  calls  us  away  fh)m  (he  world  by  death,  as 
preparatory  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  (MatL 
xxiv,  42).  The  basis  of  this  metaphorical  usage  in 
regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  of  God;  that  as  he  governs  the 
world,  every  specific  act  of  his  providence  and  author- 
ity indicates  his  presence  in  a  more  striking  manner 
to  human  conception,  on  the  principle  that  no  agent 
can  act  where  he  is  not.     See  Eschatolooy. 

Commandery  or  Commandry,  a  kind  of  ben- 
efice belonging  to  a  military  order.  There  are  also 
**commanderies"  in  the  orders  of  Bernard  and  An- 
thony, and  for  the  knights  of  Malta,  accorded  for  dis- 
tinguished services. 

Commandment.    See  Decalogue. 

COMMANDMENTS,  THE  FIVE,  or  CoMMAin>. 
MENTS  OF  THE  Church,  certain  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which,  within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, have  been  considered  to  be  as  obligator}'  on  the 
laity  as  the  commandments  of  the  decalogue.  These 
five  commandments  are  generally  stated  as  follows: 
1.  To  keep  holy  the  obligatory  feast-days ;  2.  Devout- 
ly to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days ;  3.  To  ob- 
serve the  days  of  fast  and  abstinence  ;  4.  To  confess 
to  the  priest  at  least  once  a  year  (at  Easter)  {Cone. 
Lat.  IV,  Can.  21) ;  5.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament  at 
least  once  a  year,  towards  Easter.  As  these  different 
rules  have  no  common  origin  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Church,  and  are  not  even  taken  from  the  Cateckismus 
RomanuSj  it  is  not  to  be*  wondered  at  that  they  have 
nndergone  several  modifications.  Among  other  vari- 
ations, it  has  been  a  general  practice  to  join  the  fourth 
and  fifth  commandments  together,  and  to  replace  the 
fifth  by  '*  Not  to  marr)'  at  certain  prohibited  times." 
Others  have  made  various  alterations.  Bellarmine  in- 
cludes the  pa3'ing  of  tithes  amonj;  the  commandments 
of  the  Church,  whilst  some  of  the  French  catechisms, 
unable  to  include  all  the  rules  under  the  five  heads, 
have  added  a  sixth,  yet  without  reaching  their  object. 
In  the  United  States  the  "commandments"  are  en- 
joined in  the  following  form : 

1.  The  Catholic  Church  commands  her  chfldren,  on  8nn> 
day«  And  holydnys  of  obligation,  to  be  preoent  at  the  holy 
eiiciiflce  of  mam,  to  reat  frtmi  servile  worlu  on  those  days,  aa^ 
to  keep  them  holy. 
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2.  She  commands  them  to  abatain  from  flesh  on  all  days  of 
lasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  fast-daytf  to  eat  but  one  meal. 

5.  bhe  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  twutor 
at  leatft  once  a  year. 

4.  She  commands  them  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter,  or  daring  the  paschal 
time. 

6.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  pastor. 

6.  Not  to  marry  witliin  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  nor 
privately  without  witnesses;  nor  to  aolemnizt  marrir.ge  at 
certain  prohibited  times. 

We  have  said  that  these  commandments  are  as  obli- 
gatory for  the  Romanist  layman  as  the  commandmenU 
of  God.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  dogmatically  set> 
tied  the  point  (Sess.  VI,  De  Justif.  Can.  xx).  The 
Protestant  opposition  to  this  great  wrong  was  com- 
menced by  such  writings  as  Luther's  IM  crptivitflte 
Babylmca  and  Zwingle's  Von  Erkieaen  und  Frykeit 
der  i^pyaen.  The  Evangelical  Confessions  express  the 
same  opposition,  as,  for  instance,  the  Auguatana,  iji 
the  articles  XV,  XVII,  XXVI,  the  Helvetica  in  23, 
24,  and  27,  Tetrapol.  cap.  7,  8,  9, 10.  The  clearly-ex- 
pressed  protestation  contained  in  these  passages  does 
in  no  way  seek  to  overthrow  the  dutiful  obedience 
commanded  towards  pastors  and  rulers  (Heb.  xiii,  17), 
or  towards  decency  and  order  (1  Cor.  xiv,  40),  and  the 
power  of  government  held  by  the  Church  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  constituted  organs.  All  this  is  entirely 
different  from  the  commandments  established  by  the 
Bomish  hierarchy  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God, 
as  expressed  in  Col.  ii,  16,  18,  20-23;  Matt,  xv,  17; 
1  Tim.  iv,  1-4;  1  Cor.  viii,  8;  vU,  6;  iii,  21;  Mark 
ii,  23;  Gal.  iv,  9-11.  The  old  plea  constantly  pre- 
sented by  the  Romish  apologists,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Church  has  its  founda- 
tion In  the  power  of  the  keys  and  in  the  command- 
mento  of  God  himself,  is  of  no  weight. — Herzog,  JRial- 
Encyklop.  iv,'644;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch.'Lex,  iv,  344. 

Commecdam.  When  a  vacant  living  is  com- 
mended in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  charge  of  a 
clerg^'man  until  it  can  be  supplied  with  a  pastor,  the 
bene^ce  is  said  to  be  supplied  in  commendam.  An- 
ciently the  administration  of  vacant  bishoprics  le- 
longed  to  the  nearest  bishop,  thence  called  commenda" 
tory.  This  custom  was  at  a  very  early  period  intro- 
duced into  the  Church.  Athanasius  says  of  himself, 
according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been  given 
him,  in  commendam^  another  church  bosido  that  of  Al- 
exandria, of  which  he  was  the  stated  bishop.  When  a 
priest  is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes  vacant, 
bat  he  may  still  hold  it  in  commendam.  It  has  been  the 
practice  sometimes  in  England  for  the  crown  thus  to 
annex  to  a  bishopric  of  small  value  either  the  living 
which  had  been  held  by  the  newly  made  bishop,  and 
of  which,  in  virtue  of  such  elevation  of  its  incumbent, 
the  patronage  became  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  or 
some  other  in  its  stead. — "EAcn^  Churchman's  Diet.; 
Farrar,  Eccl.  Diet,  /  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.'Lex.  ii, 
705. 

Commendone,  Giovamvi  Frakcesco,  a  cardi- 
nal and  papal  legate  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ven- 
ice March  17,  1523.  After  studying  law,  he  went 
(1550)  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pope  Julius  III,  and  was  employed  as  early  as  1551 
for  a  political  mission.  In  1552  he  went  as  papal  en- 
voy to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  there  to  Enkland, 
where  he  had  an  important  secret  interview  with  Mary, 
the  dautrhter  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Edward,  was  to  ascend  the  English  throne. 
Mary  gave  him  an  autograph  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
promised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
re-established  as  the  state  Church.  Commendone, 
having  now  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  pope, 
was  at  once  employed  for  other  important  missions  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Paul  IV  made  him  pa- 
pal secretary  and  bishop  of  Zante.  Pius  IV  sent  him 
to  Germany  to  invito  the  Protestant  princes  to  send 
de^-  "- Council  of  Trent.     He  adrlrcsscd  the 

r  Sn  at  Naumburg  (1>61),  and  pre- 


sented the  papal  bull  of  invitation  and  letters  to  the 
several  princes,  but  met  with  no  success,  the  letters 
being  returned  unopened  and  the  invitation  declined. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
send  deputies  to  the  council  remained  likewise  without 
effect.  More  successful  was  a  mission  to  Poland  in 
1568.  Whilst  staying  at  the  Polish  court  he  was  ap- 
]X)inted  a  cardinal.  In  1566  and  1568  he  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  suspected  of  lean- 
ing toward  Protestantism,  in  order  to  detain  him  from 
making  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Soon  after 
he  was  again  sent  to  Poland  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  French  prince,  who  was  known  as  a  fa* 
natical  partisan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  king  of 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1573,  and  died  in 
1584.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  Maria  Gratiani,  his 
secretary,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Amelia.  See 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  i,  707  sq. ;  Prisac,  Die 
pdpstUihen  Legaten  Commindone  und  Cappaccini  in 
Berlin  (Neuss,  1846). 

Commentary  {ifTrofivtifiaTurfAoc^  Lat.  commenict- 
m,  2  Mace,  ii,  18),  Biblical  (see  Carpenter's  Guide 
(o  the  Study  rf(he  Bihle^  pt.  i,  ch.  iii,  sec.  1-4 ;  David- 
son, in  Heme's  Jntrod.  new  ed.  ii,  377-885 ;  M.  Stuart 
in  the  Am,  Bib.  JRepoa.  iii,  130  sq.).    See  Interpret Ai» 

TION. 

I.  Definition. — By  eommeniary,  in  its  theological  ap- 
plication, is  usually  meant  an  exhibition  of  the  mean- 
ing which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey ;  or  a 
development  of  the  truths  which  the  Holy  Spirit  willed 
to  communicate  to  men  for  their  saving  enlighten- 
ment. This  is  usually  effected  by  notes  more  or  less 
extended — by  a  series  of  remarks,  critical,  philologi- 
cal, grammatical,  or  popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring 
out  into  view  the  exact  sentiments  which  the  inspired 
authors  meant  to  express.  It  is  true  that  this  can 
only  be  imperfectly  done,  owing  to  the  various  causes 
by  which  every  language  is  affected ;  but  the  gubttance 
of  revelation  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great 
variety  of  garb. 

(1.)  The  characteristics  of  commentary  are :  (a.)  An 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  belonging  to  the  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms  of  the  original.  The  signification 
of  a  term  is  generic  or  specific.  A  variety  of  signi- 
fications also  belongs  to  the  same  term,  according  to 
the  position  it  occupies.  Now  a  commentary  points 
out  the  particular  meaning  belonging  to  a  term  in  a 
particular  place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  bear- 
ing such  a  sense.  So  with  phrases.  It  should  like- 
wise explain  tho  construction  of  sentences,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  diction  employed,  the  difficulties  belong- 
ing to  certain  combinations  of  words,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  affect  the  general  meaning. 

(5.)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  writer's  scope,  or  the  end  he  has  in  view 
in  a  particular  place.  Every  particle  and  word,  every 
phrase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning drawn  out  by  an  inspired  author — a  step  in  tho 
progress  of  his  holy  revelations.  A  commentary 
should  thus  exhibit  the  design  of  a  writer  in  a  certain 
connection — the  arguments  he  employs  to  establish 
his  positions,  their  coherence  with  one  another,  their 
general  harmony,  and  the  degree  of  importance  as- 
signed to  them. 

(r.)  In  addition  to  this,  tho  train  of  thought  or  rea- 
soning pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or  epistle, 
the  various  topics  discussed,  the  great  end  of  the 
whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it  embraces, 
the  digressions  made  by  the  writer — these,  and  other 
particulars  of  a  like  nature,  should  be  pointed  out  by 
the  true  commentator.  The  connection  of  one  argu- 
ment with  another,  the  consistency  and  ultimate  bear- 
ing of  all  the  statements  advanced — in  short,  their 
various  relations,  as  far  as  these  are  developed  or  inti- 
mated by  the  author,  should  be  clearly  apprehended 
and  intelligently  stated. 
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(d)  Another  characterutic  of  commentary  is,  that  it  the  aid  of  lexicons  and  grammars  called  in  to  support 
presents  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  or  confirm  a '  certain  interpretation.  2.  Popular  com- 
one  book,  or  one  entire  connected  portion  of  Scripture,  mentaiy  states  in  perspicuous  and  untechnical  phrase- 
M'ith  those  of  another,  and  with  the  general  tenor  of  '  ology  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  writers,  usually  with- 
rcvelation.  A  beautiful  harmony  pervades  the  Bible.  I  out  detailing  the  steps  by  which  that  meaning  has 
Diversities,  indeed,  it  exhibits,  just  as  we  should  ex-  \  been  discovered.  It  leaves  philological  observations 
pect  it  A  priori  to  do ;  it  presents  difficulties  and  mys-  to  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  such  studies.  All 
tsries  which  we  cannot  fathom,  but  with  this  variety  scientific  investigations  are  avoided.  Its  great  object 
there  is  a  uniformity  worttiy  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  ,  is  to  present,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  thoughts  of  the 
A  commentator  should  therefore  be  able  to  account '  sacred  autliors,  so  that  they  may  vividly  impress  the 
for  diversities  of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  the  same  i  mind  and  interest  the  heart.  It  avoids  every  thing 
topic,  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  books  written  at  dif-  that  a  reader  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek 
ferent  periods,  and  addressed  to  individuals  or  commu-  would  not  understand,  and  occupies  itself  solely  with 
nities  whose  circumstances,  intellectual  and  physical,  the  theology  of  the  inspired  authors — that  holy  sense 
w^ere  dissimilar.  Without  it  religious  truth  will  be  |  which  enlightens  and  saves  mankind.  This,  however, 
seen  in  di:«jointed  fragments ;  no  connected  system,    is  rather  what  popular  commentary  should  do,  than 


compact  and  harmonious  in  its  parts,  will  meet  the 
eye. 

(2.)  From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 


what  it  has  hitherto  done. 

'  The  limits  of  critical  and  popular  commentary  are 

not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  union  of  both. 


constituents  of  commentary,  it  will  also  Xte  seen  that '  Their  ultimate  object  is  the  same,  viz.  to  present  the 
it  differs  f^om  transkUion.  The  latter  endeavors  to  exact  meaning  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  ex- 
find  in  another  language  equivalent  terms  expressive  !  press.  Both  ma}'  state  the  import  of  words  and 
of  the  ideas  which  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  phrases ;  both  may  investigate  the  course  of  thought 
languages  were  framed  to  convey.  It  is  easy  to  see,  ,  pursued  by  prophets  and  apostles.  They  may  devel- 
however,  that  in  many  cases  this  cannot  be  done,  and  ;  op  processes  of  argumentation,  the  scope  of  the  writ- 
that  in  others  it  can  be  efi«cted  very  imperfectly.  I  ers*  remarks,  the  bearing  of  each  particular  on  a  cer- 
There  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  varieties  of  concep-  '  tain  purpose,  and  the  connection  between  different  por- 
tion expressed  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  ,  tions  of  Scripture.  Yet  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
of  which  no  other  can  aflTord  an  adequate  representa-  |  combining  their  respective  qualities.  In  popularixing 
tion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  sa-  the  critic.il,  and  in  elevating  the  popular  to  the  stand' 
cred  books  were  written  lived  amid  circumstances  in  ard  of  intelligent  interpretation,  there  is  room  for  the 
many  respects  diverse  from  those  of  other  people,  exercise  of  great  talent.  The  former  is  apt  to  degen-i 
These  circumstances  naturally  gave  a  colorin -x  to  their  ente  into  philological  sterility,  the  latter  into  trite  re- 
language.  They  affected  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  |  flection.  But  by  vivifying  the  one,  and  solidifying  the 
tsrms  for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in  the  Ian-  other,  a  good  degree  of  affinity  wouli^  be  effected, 
guages  of  tribes  who  are  conversant  with  different  ob-  Critical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  be 
jects,  and  live  amid  different  relations.  In  such  a  re.^arded  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  taught, 
case  no  expedient  is  left  but  circumlocution.  B3'  the  Geographical,  chronological,  and  historical  remarks 
help  of  several  phrases  we  must  try  to  approximate  at :  should  solely  subserve  the  educement  or  confirmation 
least  the  sentiment  or  shade  of  thought  which  the  in-  '  of  Jehovah's  will. 

spired  writers  designed  to  express.  Commentary  is  III.  The  prominent  deficts  of  existing  comments, 
thus  more  diffuse  than  translation.  Its  oltject  is  not  ries. — 1.  Prolixity.  This  defect  chiefly  applies  to  the 
to  find  words  in  one  language  corresponding  to  those  '  older  works ;  hence  their  great  size.  It  is  not  un- 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly  |  common  to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of  com- 
resembling  them  in  significance,  but  to  set  forth  the  mentar}'  on  a  book  of  Scripture  of  moderate  extent, 
meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks  of  consid-  I  Thus  B^^field,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  fills  a 
erable  length.  Paraphrase  occupies  a  middle  place  folio  volume ;  and  Venema,  on  Jeremiah,  two  quartos, 
between  translation  and  commentary,  partaking  of  Peter  Martyr's  *'mo8t  learned  and  fhiitful  commen- 
^reater  diffuseness  than  the  former,  but  of  less  extent  taries  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  occupy  a  folio, 
than  the  latter.  It  aims  at  finding  equivalent  terms  and  his  "commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges*'  an- 
to  thrae  which  the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied  |  other  tome  of  the  same  ext«nt.  But  Venema  on  the 
irith  others  that  appear  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sense,  I  Psalms,  and  Caryl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extravagant, 
or  to  spread  it  out  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the  former  extending  to  no  less  than  six  volumes 
such  a  form  as  the  authors  themselves  might  be  sup-  quarto,  the  latter  to  two  goodly  folios.  It  is  almost 
posed  to  have  employed  in  reference  to  the  people  to  superfluous  to  remark  that  such  writers  wander  away, 
whom  the  paraphrast  belongs.  Scholia  differ  from  without  confining  themselves  to  exposition.  We  do 
commentary  only  in  brevity.  The^  are  short  notes  not  deny  that  even  their  extraneous  matter  may  be 
on  passages  of  Scripture.  Sometimes  diflieult  places  good  and  edifying  to  those  who  have  the  patience  to 
alone  are  selected  as  their  object ;  at  other  times  they  wade  through  its  labyrinths,  but  still  it  is  not  commen- 
embrace  continuously  an  entire  book.  tary.     It  is  very  easy  to  write,  currente  coiiamo,  any 

II.  There  are  two  kinds  of  commentary  which  we  thing  however  remotely  connected  with  a  passage,  or 
shall  notice,  viz.  the  critical  and  the  pnpular.  1.  The  to  note  down  the  thoughts  as  they  rise ;  but  to  think 
former  contains  grammatical  and  philological  remarks,  out  the  meaning  of  a  place,  to  exercise  independent 
unfolds  the  general  and  special  significations  of  words,  '  mental  effort  upon  it,  to  apply  severe  and  rigid  exam- 
points  out  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  oriccinal  Ian-  1  ination  to  each  sentence  and  paragraph  of  the  origin- 


guages,  and  always  brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  phraseology  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  dilates  on  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  con- 
struction which  may  present  themselves,  referring  to 


al,  is  quite  a  different  process.  To  exhibit  in  a  lucid 
and  self-satisfying  manner  the  results  of  deep  thought 
and  indomitable  industry',  is  far  from  the  intention  of 
those  prolix  interpreters  who,  in  their  apparent  anxie- 


various  readings,  and  occasionally  bringing  into  com-  ty  to  compose  &Juli  commentary,  present  the  reader 
parison  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  profane  writers,  with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bury  the  holy  sense 
where  they  resemble  those  of  the  Bible.  In  a  word,  of  the  inspired  writers  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their 
it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the  processes  I  prosaic  musings. 

which  lead  to  results,  and  shrinks  not  from  employing  I  2.  Some  commentators  are  fond  of  detailing  varioiu 
the  technical  language  common  to  scholars.  Extend-  '  opinions  without  sifting  them.  They  procure  a  nam- 
ed dissertations  are  sometimes  given,  in  which  the  Ian-  ber  of  former  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  each 
guage  is  made  the  direct  subject  of  examination,  and  |  what  is  said  upon  a  text.     They  tell  what  one  and 
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another  learned  annotator  affirms,  but  do  not  search  |  cially  on  the  older  commentaries  and  those  best  known 
or  scrutmize  his  affirmations.     Ko  doubt  an  array  of     in  modem  times. 

names  looks  imposing ;  and  the  reader  ma}*  stare  with  1.  Such  as  are  most  accessible  bj  having  been  writ- 
surprise  at  the  extent  of  research  displayed ;  but  noth-  ten  in  EngUth  or  LaHn^  or  translated  into  one  oi  those 
ing  is  easier  than  to  till  up  pages  with  such  patchwork,  '  languages.  (See  a  select  list  of  this  kind,  with  criti- 
and  to  be  as  entirely  ignorant,  of  the  nature  of  com-  '  cisms,  in  the  Supplem.  to  Jenks*s  CompreKtnsivt  Com" 
mentary  as  before.     The  intelligent  reader  will  be  in-   mentcary.^ 

clined  to  say,  What  matters  it  to  me  what  this  rabbi '  (1.)  J.  Calvin  ('^  rommeis/am,"  etc.  in  his  0pp., 
has  said,  or  that  doctor  has  stated?  I  am  anxious  to  translated,  Edinb.  1845-56,  52  vols.  8vo). — In  all  the 
know  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  va-  higher  qualifications  of  a  commentator  Calvin  is  pre- 
rying  opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  It  is  a  work  eminent.  His  Imowledge  of  the  original  languageg 
of  supererogation  to  collect  a  multitude  of  annotations  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  many  later  expositors,  but 
from  various  sources,  most-of  which  the  industrious  col-  in  developing  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  wTiters  he 
lector  knows  to  be  improbable  or  erroneous.  It  is  folly  has  few  equals.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  he 
to  adduce  and  combat  interpretations  from  which  the  chiefly  attended  to  the  lo^  of  commentar}'.  He  pos- 
common  sense  and  simple  piety  of  the  unsophisticated  sessed  singular  acuteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaint- 
reader  tun  away  with  instinctive  aversion.  If  plau-  '  ance  with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind 
sible  views  be  stated,  they  should  be  thoroughly  ana-  by  which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all  its 
lyzed.  But  in  all  cases  the  right  meaning  ought  to  be  features,  and  an  enlightened  understanding  competent 
a  prominent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  promi-  to  perceive  pound  exegetical  principles,  and  resolute  in 
nently  should  it  be  manifested,  surrounded,  if  possible,  adhering  to  them.  He  can  never  be  consulted  with- 
with  those  hues  which  Heaven  itself  has  given  it,  and  out  advantage,  although  all  his  opinions  should  not  be 
qualified  by  such  circumstances  as  the  Bible  may  fur-  followed,  especially  those  that  result  ftom  his  doctrin- 
nish.  I  al  prepossessions. 

3.  Another  defect  consists  in  dwelling  on  the  easy  (2.)  T.  Beza  ("7>«/.TV.  c.  fcAo/.Tremellii  et  Junii, 
and  evading  the  djfficuU  pcusctgeg.  This  feature  be-  \  Apocr.  c.  notit  Junii,  et  N.  T.  c.  notis  Bezse,'*  fol.  Ge- 
longs  especially  to  those  English  commentaries  which  nev.  157o-79,  Lond.  1593,  and  often;  ^^ Bible  teith  An- 
are  most  current  among  us.  By  a  series  of  appended  notcUiont,'*  fol.  Gen.  15G1  2,  and  often). — Beza's  tal- 
remarks,  plain  statements  are  expanded ;  but  wher-  ents  are  seen  to  great  advantage  in  expounding  the 
ever  there  is  a  real  perplexity,  it  is  glozed  over  with  argumentutive  parts  of  the  Bible.  He  possessed  many 
marvellous  superficiality.  It  may  be  that  much  is  of  the  lest  exegetical  qualities  which  characterized  his 
flaid  itbout  it,  but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  beneath  great  master.  In  tracing  the  connection  of  one  part 
the  surface ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what  with  another,  and  the  successive  steps  of  an  argu- 
is  the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state  ment,  he  displays  much  ability.  His  acuteness  and 
of  ignorance  as  when  he  first  took  up  the  Commentary  learning  were  considerable.  He  was  better  acquaint- 
in  question.  Pious  reflections  and  multitudinous  infer-  ed  with  the  theohgy  than  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
cnces  enter  largely  into  our  popular  books  of  ex  position,    tament. 

They  spiritualize,  but  they  do  not  expound.  They  (3.)  li,  Yleimmond  Q^Peuraphroie  cmdAnnoiaHons'* 
sermonize  upon  a  t)ook,but  they  do  not  catch  its  spirit  on  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1658,  best  ed.  1702 ;  on  the  Psalms, 
or  comprehend  its  meaning.  When  a  writer  under-  in  his  YTorib,  4  vols.  fol.  1674-84). — ^This  learned  an- 
takes  to  educe  and  exhibit  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible,  notator  was  well  qualified  for  interpretation,  and  many 
he  should  not  give  forth  his  own  meditations,  however  good  specimens  of  criticism  are  found  in  his  notes, 
just  and  proper  in  themselves.  Put  in  the  room  of  Yet  he  has  not  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
expositicH^  they  are  wholly  out  of  place.  The  simple  original,  or  developed  with  uniform  success  the  mean- 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  those  which  require  ing  of  the  inspired  writers.  Many  of  the  most  diffi- 
little  to  be  said  on  them,  while  to  the  more  difficult  su-  cult  portions  he  has  superficially  examined  or  wholly 
perlative  attention  should  be  paid.     But  the  reverse  mistaken. 

order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  our  popular  commen-  ,      (4.)  M.  Poole  (^^^ Annotations"  on  the  whole  Bible, 

tators.    They  piously  descant  on  what  is  well  known,  Lond.  2  vols.  fol.  1700  and  before,  best  ed.  Lond.  18*10, 

leaving  the  reader  in  darkness  where  he  most  needs  3  vols.  8vo). — Poole's  annotations  on  the  Holy  Biblo 
assistance.                                                                        :  contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.    But  their 

4.  A  very  common  fault  with  modem  commentators  defects  are  numerous.  The  pious  author  had  only  a 
is  the  attempt  to  go  over  too  much  ground  of  text,  and  partial  acquaintance  with  the  original.  He  was  re- 
thus  do  the  whole  work  snperficially.  Many  are  am-  markable  neither  for  profundity  nor  acuteness.  Yet 
bitious  of  writing  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  he  had  piety  and  good  sense,  amazing  industry,  and 
often  with  very  inadequate  preparations,  or  leisure,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  older  commentators, 
or  research,  and  thus  do  but  little  else  than  rehearse  |  Poll  ^^Stfnops'-B  CriOcorum"  (fol.  4  vols,  in  5,  Lond. 
the  conclusions  of  others,  with  scarcely  any  original  1669-76,  and  several  eds.  since ;  best  ed.  by  Leusden, 
investigation  themselves.  The  commentator  should  Ultr.  1684). — In  this  large  work,  the  annotations  of  a 
come  to  bis  work  only  after  a  long  and  matured  study  great  number  of  the  older  commentators  are  collected 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  then,  with  great  de-  i  and  condensed,  many  of  them  from  the  still  more  ex- 
liberation,  and  patient  study  and  luilancing  of  various  tensive  collection  known  as  the  Critici  Sacri  (q.  v.), 
views  and  conflicting  opinions,  proceed  step  by  step  edited  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others  (2d  edit,  with  tvo 
with  one  book  at  a  time ;  not  hastily  run  over  the  en-  supplemental  vols.  Freft.  a.  M.  1696  1701, 9  vols.  fol.). 
tire  volume,  and  produce  the  crude  and  first-caught  But  they  are  seldom  sifted  and  criticised,  so  that  the 
materials  that  he  has  gathered  suddenly  and  by  one-  reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself, 
sided  investigations.  Hence  those  annotations  are  al-  (5.)  H.  Grotius  (^*  Annotationes"  on  all  the  Bil>le 
most  always  the  best  where  a  writer  has  confined  him-  '  and  Apocr.  in  his  Oj^.^  also  ed.  Moody,  Lond.  1727,  2 
self  to  a  shigle  book  or  epistle,  and  has  perhaps  made  vols.  4to). — This  very  learned  writer  investigates  the 
it  his  life-long  study,  looking  at  it  from  every  possi-  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great  diligence  and 
ble  point  of  view,  and  verifying  his  conclusions  by  re-  success.  He  had  considerable  exegetical  tact,  and  a- 
peated  comparisons  and  researches.     Commentaries  large  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  classics,  f 

*'  written  to   order'*  have   almost   invariably   been  |  which  he  was  accustomed  to  adduce  parallels, 
worthless.    See  American  BibUcai Bepositorff,  January,    taste  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  unfolding  the  r 
1888;,  art,  iv.  ing  of  a  passage  simple,  direct,  and  brief.     His  . 

IV.  We  shall  briefly  rwino  the  principal  works  of    ment  was  sound,  free  fh>m  prejudice,  and  liben 
this  class  on  the  Bible  at  large,  with  criticisms  espc- .  3*ond  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    As  a  commen 
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he  was  diBtingaUhed  for  hU  nnifonnly  good  sense.  It '  but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a  calm  candor 
has  been  said  without  reason  that  he  found  Christ  no-  '.  of  inqoiiy.  His  paraphrase  leaves  much  unexplained, 
where  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  true  that  he  op-  \  while  it  dilutes  the  strength  of  the  original.  The  prac* 
posed  the  Cocceian  method,  but  in  this  he  was  often  '  tical  observations  are  excellent.  The  notes  are  few, 
correct.     His  chief  defect  is  in  spiritual  diteeinment.  \  and  ordinarily  correct. 


Hence  he  rests  in  the  literal  meaning  in  many  cases, 
where  there  is  a  higher  or  ulterior  reference. 

(6.)  J.  Le  CI  ere  (**  V.  T.  c.  Paraphrcui^  CommefOa- 


(12.)  T.  Scott  C'Holy  Bible  with  JVbto,"  etc. 
Lond.  1796,  and  often  since ;  Lond.  1841,  6  vols.  4to ; 
Bost.  1827,  6  vols.  8vo). — The  prevailmg  characteristic 


rio^*^  etc.  4  yoIs.  fol.  Amst.  1710  sq.). — Excellent  notes  of  Scott's  commentary  is  judicionsness  in  the  opinions 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  commentaries  of  this  advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  is  not 
author  (his  work  by  a  similar  title  on  the  N.  T.  was  ,  proper  eTpositiun.  The  pious  author  preaches  about 
based  upon  that  of  Hammond,  2  vols,  in  1,  fol.  Amst.  and  paraphrases  the  ori^nnal.  His  simplicity  of  pur- 
169D).  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  in-  pose  generally  preserved  him  from  mistakes ;  but  as 
terpretation  perspicuous.  From  his  richly-stored  mind  a  commentator  he  was  neither  acute  nor  learned.  He 
he  could  easily  draw  illustrations  of  the  Bible  both  wanted  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  original, 
pertinent  and  just.  Yet  he  was  very  defective  in  the-  power  of  analysis,  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  a  doc- 
ological  discrimination.  Hence,  in  the  prophetic  and  trinal  83'stem,  and  penetration  of  spirit. 
doctrinal  books  he  is  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  (13.)  A.  Clarke  ("Holy  Bible,  with  Commaitary," 
thought,  not  without  truth,  that  be  had  a  rationalistic  etc.  8  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1810-28,  and  often  since ;  beat 
tendency.  It  is  certain  that  he  exalted  his  own  judg-  ed.  Lond.  1844,  6  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1848). — In  many  of 
ment  too  highly,  and  pronounced  dogmatically  where  the  higher  qualities  by  which  an  interpreter  should  be 
he  ought  to  have  manifested  a  modest  diffidence.  {  distinguished,  this  man  of  much  reading  was  wanting. 

(7.)  A.  Calmet  Q*  Commentaire  LitteraT*  on  the  His  commentary,  however,  which  was  the  chief  literary 
entire  Bible  and  Apocr.  Par.  1724,  8  vols,  in  9,  fol. ;  labor  of  his  life,  is  replete  with  profound  and  varied, 
transl.  into  Latin,  with  the  dinertc^iont  by  J.  D.  Manse,  though  not  always  accurate,  and  often  inapposite,  leam- 
19  vols.  4to,\Virceb.  1789). — Calmet  is  perhaps  the  most  ing.  He  is  alwa3'^s  thoroughly  earnest  and  practically 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to  1  spiritual.  Some  of  his  notions  are  indeed  extravagant, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  higher  qualities  |  but  they  are  never  the  errors  of  the  heart.  Many  of 
of  commentary  his  voluminous  work  is  very  deficient,  the  dissertations  scattered  through  the  work  possess  a 
It  contains  a  good  collection  of  historical  materials,  '  permanent  value  for  their  diligent  research.  Its  his- 
and  presents  the  meaning  of  the  original  where  it  is   torical  notes  are  the  b^st.    Its  quotations  from  ancient 


already  plain ;  but  hb  historical  apparatus  needs  to  be 
purified  of  its  irrelevant,  erroneous  statem2nts,  while 
on  the  difficult  portions  no  new  light  is  thrown. 

(8.)  Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnald,  and  Whitby 
("  Critical  Crnimentai'y"  etc.  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  and 


and  Oriental  authors  are  abundant  and  usually  apt. 
Its  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  Scripture  are  also  often  worthy  of  consultation. 

(14.)  E.  F.C.  Ro 8 en m filler.— The  "Scholia"  of 
this  laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 


Apocr.  6  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1822 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  Pbila.  and  the  Old  Testament  (11  pts.  in  28  voh.  8vo,  Lpz.  1795 
N.  Y.  1845). — Bishop  Patrick  had  many  of  the  ele- 1  sq. ;  "  in  Compendium  redacta,"  by  Lechner,  6  vols, 
ments  belonging  to  a  good  commentator.  His  learn-  8vo). — The  last  editions  especially  are  unquestionably 
ing  was  great  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which  he  ,  of  high  value.  They  bring  together  a  mass  of  anno- 
lived,  his  method  brief  and  perspicuous.     Lowth  is  \  tation  such  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most 


inferior  to  Patrick.  AVhitby  presents  a  remarkable 
compound  of  excellences  and  imperfections.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  a  master.  In  critical  elucidations  of 
the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
acuteness  or  philosophical  ability.  His  judgment 
was  singularly  clear,  and  his  manner  of  annotating 


Biblical  students.  Yet  the  learned  author  undertook 
too  much  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Hence 
his  materials  are  not  properly  sifted,  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  authors.  He  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have  had 
a  soul  attuned  to  the  spirituality  of  their  utterances,  or 


straightforward.  Yet  he  had  not  much  comprehcn-  impregnated  with  the  celestial  fire  that  touched  their 
siveness  of  intellect,  nor  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit-  |  hallowed  lips.  His  father,  J.  G.  Rosenmfillcr,  the  au- 
ual  nature  of  revelation.  ,  thor  of  the  ^'  Scholia"  on  the  New  Testament  (5  vols. 

(9.)  M.  Henry  {^^Erpoeition  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test."  ,  8vo,  Nurnbg.  1785,  and  since),  is  a  good  vwrd^arplainer 
Lond.  1704  sq.,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  various  eds.  since,  '  for  students  beginning  to  read  the  original.  He  has 
latest  Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to,  condensed  with  Scott's  not  produced  a  masterly  specimen  of  commentar}'  on 
Notes  and  Doddridge's  Practical  Observations ,  besides  t  any  one  book  or  epistle. 

additions  from  other  sources,  in  Jenks's  Comprehensive  ■  (15.)  H.  Olshausen  (^^Biblisckes  Commentar'*  on 
Commentary^  Brattleboro,  Vt.  1836  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo). —  the  N.  T.  continued  by  Ebrard  and  others,  7  vols.  8voi. 
The  name  of  this  good  man  is  vcuerable,  and  will  be  1  Kdnigsb.  1837-56;  tr.  in  Clarke's  lAbrary^  Edinb. 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  His  commentar}'  1 1847  sq. ;  ed.  by  Kendrick,  N.  Y.  1856  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo, 
does  not  contain  much  exposition.  It  is  full  of  ser-  have  hitherto  appeared). — One  of  the  best  examples 
monizlng.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  see  how  far  of  commentary*  on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we 
hls^^d  sense  and  simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doc- '  are  acquainted  has  been  given  by  this  writer.  The 
trine  of  the  Bible,  apart  from  many  of  the  higher  [  arrangement,  however,  being  semi-historical,  has  some 
qualities  belonging  to  a  successful  commentator.  His  inconveniences,  especially  as  the  text  is  not  given, 
prolixity  is  great.  Practical  preaching  is  the  burden  The  exposition  is  almost  wholly  free  fipom  the  influ- 
of  his  voluminous  notes.  |  ence  of  German  neology.     Verbal  criticism  is  but 

(10.)  J.  Gill  {^^  Exposition  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test."  sparingly  introduced,  although  even  here  the  hand  of 
Lond.  1763, 9  vols,  fol.,  and  several  times  since). — The  a  master  is  apparent.  He  is  intent,  however,  on  higher 
prominent  characteristic  of  Gill's  commentary  is  heav-  ,  things.  He  investigates  the  thought,  traces  the  con- 
iness.  It  lacks  condensation  and  brevity.  The  mean-  nection,  puts  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  writ« 
ing  of  the  inspired  authors  is  often  undeveloped,  and  crs,  and  views  with  philosophic  ability  the  holy  reve* 
more  frequently  distorted.  Gill's  chief  merit  was  his  '  lations  of  Christ  in  their  comprehensive  tendencies. 
Rabbinical  learning.  The  critical  and  the  popular  are  admirably  mingled. 

(11.)  P.  Doddridge  Q^  Family  Expositor  of  the  N.  The  continuation  of  the  work  by  other  hands  is  scarce 
T.,"  Lond.  1739,  6  vols.  4to,  and  often  since ;  Amherst,    ly  equal  in  value. 

Mass.  1887, 1  vol.  8vo). — The  taste  of  this  pious  com-  (16.)  A.  T  h  ol  u  ck.— The  commentaries  of  this  emi- 
mentator  was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure,  ncnt  writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
He  had  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of  mind ;    especially  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  an^ 
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Hebrews,  exhibit  the  highest  exegetical  excellences. 
While  he  critically  investigates  phrases  and  idioms,  he 
ascends  into  the  pure  region  of  the  ideas,  unfolding  the 
sense  with  much  skill  and  discernment.  His  com- 
mentary on  John  is  of  a  more  popular  cast.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bergpredigtj  or  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  very  valuable.  That  on  the  Psalms  is  less 
thorough.  (For  the  editions,  see  each  of  these  books 
in  their  place.) 

(17.)  E.  W.  Hengstenberg.— This  writer  is  too 
fanciftil  in  his  exegesis,  too  arbitran'^  in  bis  philology, 
and  too  extreme  in  his  theology  to  be  fully  trustwor- 
thy as  a  commentator;  yet  his  expositions  of  the 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  Revelation,  etc.,  may  be  consult- 
ed with  advantage,  if  used  with  comparison  of  other 
authors. 

(18.)  £.  H  e  n  d e  r son. — ^This  commentator's  transla- 
tion and  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  well  as  Isai- 
ah, Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  sound  learning,  good  judgment,  and  evangelical 
piety.  Their  only  fault  in  the  exposition  is  an  excess- 
ive leaning  to  literalism. 

(19.)  A.  Barnes. — This  series  of  Nates  on  the  New 
Test.  (N.  Y.  12  vols.  12mo;  Lond.  1850-52),  and  por- 
tions of  the  Old  (Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel),  have  had  a  pop- 
ularity which  shows  their  adaptation  to  an  extensive 
want.  They  are  simple,  lucid,  and  practical,  and  writ- 
ten with  the  author's  happy  flow  of  style,  and  are 
nurked  by  genuine  spirituality ;  but  they  are  not  char- 
acterized by  critical  or  extensive  leaminir. 

(20.)  J.  A.  Alexander. — Tl^e  notes  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar  on  Isaiah  are  a  thorough  and  well-digest- 
ed production.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
historical  books  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  are  too  popular 
to  add  anything  to  his  reputation. 

(21.)  C.  T.  Kuindl. — The  commentaries  of  this 
writer,  especially  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (in  Latin ^ 
best  ed.  London,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo),  although  strongly 
tinctured  with  rationalism,  are  among  the  best,  criti- 
cally and  philologically  considered,  extant.  Learn- 
ing, acuteness,  and  candor  are  everywhere  apparent. 

(22.)  G.  Bush. — This  author's  annotations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  first  books  of  the  0.  T.,  although  intended 
for  popular  use,  are  generally  characterized  by  good 
sense,  genuine  learning,  and  pious  sentiment ;  and  are 
the  more  valuable  as  \mng  nearly  the  only  good  com- 
mentary on  these  portions  of  Scripture  available  to 
the  common  reader. 

(23.)  M.  Stuart. — His  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Hebrews,  Daniel,  Revelation,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes, albeit  rather  diffuse  and  grammatical,  are  yet 
of  great  value  for  their  eminent  candor,  careful  inves- 
tigation, and  general  apprehension  of  the  genius  and 
scope  of  the  writers.  To  the  young  student  especially 
they  are  indispensable. 

(24.)  S.  T.  Bloomfield.  — This  author's  critical 
Digest  (8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1826-8),  as  well  as  his  Com- 
mentary (Lond.  1880  sq.  2  vols.  8vo ;  Pbila.  1836)  and 
its  Supplement  (London,  1840, 1  vol.  8vo),  all  on  the 
N.  T.,  give  very  much  sound  and  judicious  exposition, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  placing  before  the  reader 
the  views  of  earlier  interpreters.  Without  any  frreat 
attempt  at  originality,  there  is  generally  a  careful  sift- 
ing of  opinions  and  balancing  of  arguments  that  make 
his  comments,  on  the  whole,  the  best  synopsis  of  sim- 
ple exegesis  yet  produced. 

(26.)  H.  Alford  C*Gr.  Tegtr  with  critical  appara- 
tus and  notes,  Lond.  1853  61,  5  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i,  N.  Y. 
1859). — This  scholarly  edition  of  the  Greek  Test,  con- 
tains a  critically-revised  text,  a  copious  exhibit  of  va- 
rious readings,  valuable  prolegomena,  and  a  series  of 
analytical,  philological,  and  expository  notes.  There 
is  not  much  strictly  new  in  any  of  these  departments, 
but  a  convenient  assemblage  of  materials  not  usually 
accessible.  The  whole  is  wrought  out  with  great  care 
and  learning,  and  presented  in  the  most  condensed 
form.    A  very  serious  drawback  upon  its  value,  how- 


ever, is  the  latitudinarianism  evident  in  the  author's 
theological,  or,  perhaps,  rather  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples, which  leads  him  in  very  many  difficult  passages 
rather  to  array  the  sacred  authors  against  one  another 
than  to  reconcile  their  apparent  discrepancies.  Un- 
der arrogance  of  superior  ^Mionest^*^,"  he  too  often  de- 
clines the  prime  task  of  an  expositor  by  pronouncing 
difficulties  insoluble.  The  critical  apparatus  is  per- 
vaded by  the  same  subjective  proclivity,  insomuch 
that  the  writer  has  himself  once  or  twice  completely 
remodelled  it. 

(26.)  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer  ('' Commentaritu  m  V. 
T."  Lps.  1886-47,  4  vols.  8vo).~-This  is  a  series  of 
brief  annotations  on  the  Old  Test.,  considerably'  full  on 
the  poetic  portions,  and  characterized  by  great  acu- 
men, with  much  accuracy  of  scholarship,  but  little  or 
no  combination  of  the  spiritual  insight  into  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  students  for  expounding  the 
literal  meaning. 

(27.)  J.  C.  Wolf  ("  Cune  in  N.  T."  6  vols.  4to,  Ba- 
sil. 1741). — ^This  author,  although  somewhat  old,  de- 
serves especial  notice  for  his  valuable  mass  of  sound 
annotations. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  English  comment- 
aries on  portions  of  Scripture  are  entitled  to  particular 
mention,  including  several  German  works  presented 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  publishers  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh (valuable  additions  to  our  literature  these  la^t, 
but  sadly  in  need,  as  a  general  thing,  of  judicious  edit- 
ing), and  some  reprinted  in  this  country :  Trench  on 
the  Miracles  and  Parables ;  Stier  on  the  words  of 
Christ ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  and  Daily  Bible  JUusfra- 
turns ;  Cony  l»eare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St, 
Paul;  Watson  on  Matt,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  N. 
T. ;  Bengel  on  the  N.  T. ;  Banmgarten  on  the  Acts ; 
Eadie  on  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  Horsley  on 
Hosea;  Elliott  on  Revelation ;  Lowth  on  Isaiah ;  We- 
myss  and  Fry  on  Jol> ;  Ellicott  on  the  pastoral  epistles ; 
Good  on  the  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  Steiger  on  1st  Pe- 
ter ;  Umbreit  on  Job ;  Billroth  on  Corinthians ;  Titt- 
mann  on  John ;  Lightfoot's  JfforcB  Hebraioce ;  Keil  on 
Joshua  and  Rings ;  Auberlein  on  Daniel ;  Kalisch  on 
Gen.  and  Exod. ;  Stanley  on  Corinthians ;  Jowett  on 
several  of  Paul's  epistles;  Ginsburg  on  Cant,  and 
Eccles. ;  Phillips  and  De  Burgh  on  the  Psalms ;  Mac- 
lean on  Hebrews;  Preston  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  many 
others  which  space  docs  not  permit  ns  here  to  enumer- 
ate. There  are  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bille 
by  Girdlestone,  Wellbeloved,  Wesley,  Coke,  Benson, 
Cobbin,  Sutcliffo,  and  others;  on  the  New  Test,  by 
Baxter,  Burkitt,  Gillies,  Trollope,  and  others  ;  on  the 
Gospels  by  Quesncl,  Campbell,  Norton,  Ryle,  and  oth- 
ers ;  on  the  Epistles  by  Macknight,  Pyle,  and  others. 
There  are  also  serviceable  annotations  on  various 
parts  of  Scripture  b}'  several  of  the  early  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  (see 
Catena),  by  the  mediseval  theologians  and  reform- 
ers, especially  Luther,  and  an  almost  innumerable  se- 
ries of  later  commentators  more  or  less  extensive, 
sufficiently  complete  lists  of  which  are  given  under  the 
appropriate  heads  in  this  Cyclopaedia.  There  also  ex- 
ist an  immense  number  of  academical  dissertations  of 
an  exegetical  character,  chiefly  by  Germans,  for  cer- 
tain collections  of  a  few  of  which,  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  see  Walch,  BibL  Theoiog.  iv,  920  sq.  See 
also  the  several  books  and  divisions  of  Scripture  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  work.  For  Ilebrete  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures,  see  Rab- 
Bixic  Bibles. 

2.  The  modem  Germans^  prolific  as  they  are  in  ' 
logical  works,  have  seldom  ventured  to  underta 
exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.     Each  writer  u 
confines  himself  to  the  task  of  commenting  on 
lK>oks.     In  this  their  wisdom  is  manifested.    Ye 
do  not  usually  excel  in  good  specimens  of  con 
tary,  at  least  in  the  more  sacred  elements.     The;> 
loord^xplainers.     In  pointing  out  various  readings 
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grammatical,  hUtorical,  and  geographical  annotations, 
aa  also  in  subtle  specalations  rei<pecting  the  genius  of 
the  times  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived,  they 
ore  at  home.  In  the  loiter  criUcum  we  willingly  sit 
at  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with  regard  to  the  high- 
eVj  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  logw  of  commentary,  in 
development  of  the  sense  in  its  holy  relations,  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  lamentably  wanting.  Re- 
fined notions  usurp  the  plAce  of  practical  piety  in  their 
minds ;  and  the  minutisB  of  verbal  criticism  furnish 
them  nutriment  apart  from  the  rich  repast  of  theolog- 
ical sentiment  and  sanctifying  truth.  But  there  are 
some  noble  exceptions,  several  of  which  are  designated 
above. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  recent  series  of  Ger- 
man commentaries  (although  somewhat  meagre  in  de- 
tail) is  that  published  by  Hirzel  (Leipzig,  1841-57), 
-  consisting  of  a  Kurzgf/tsstes  exegftUchei  Handbuch,  on 
the  Old  Test.,  by  Hitzig,  Hirzel,  Thenius.  Knobel, 
Bertheau,  and  J.  Olshausen  (in  16  vols.  8vo);  on  the 
New  Test,  by  De  Wette,  with  additions  by  Bruckner, 
Messner,  and  Lucke  (in  11  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  Fritzsche  and  Grimm  (in  6  vols.  8vo).  A 
most  copious  and  (in  the  German  sense)  valuable  se- 
ries is  also  the  Krititch  cxegetiactur  Kommentar  zum 
Neuen  Tettamentj  by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  others 
(Gdtt.  in  16  pts.  lately  completed,  with  new  eds.  of  the 
earlier  portions).  Another  is  the  jLjeg,  I/andb.  zu  Jen 
Bri^fen  det  AposteU  Pavltu,  b}'  A.  Bisping  (MOnster, 
1858) ;  and  still  more  deserving  of  notice,  Die  Heii'ffe 
iSchri/t,  m.  Einleit.  u,  erkl.  Anmerkungen^  by  Otto  von 
Gerlach  (2d  ed.  Berl.  1858) ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Uie  j)o  tischen  Bucher  de»  (Uten  Bnn^lea  eridart,  by  H. 
Ewald  (Gdtt.  1836-54,  4  vols.  8vo),  together  with  his 
Drei  ErsU  Evangelien  (ibid.  1851,  8vo),  Sendttchreiben 
des  Pmdiu  (ib.  1857,  8vo),  Dot  B.  Ijob  (ib.  1854,  8vo) ; 
J)'4s  Propheien  des  alien  Bimdet  erkldrt  (Stutt^.  1842,  2 
vols.  8vu),  and  Comment,  in  ApociUypsin  (Lips.  1828, 
8vo) ;  likewise  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit's  Commeniar  ub.  d. 
Propheten  (Hamb.  1842-6,  4  vols.  8vo),  Bomer  (Gotha, 
1856,  8vo),  PscUter  (ib.  1848,  8vo),  SprHche  Sahmot 
(ib.  1826,  8vo),  Kt^eUt  (ib.  1820,  8vo),  and  Hiob.  (ib. 
1832,  8vo) ;  also  the  ffcrndb.  d,  Einleit,  d.  Apocryphen, 
by  G.  Volkmar  (TQb.  1860  sq.).  A  new  series  of  crit- 
ical and  exegetical  commentaries  of  great  value,  in 
German,  on  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  is  also  in  progress 
by  Delitzsch  and  Keil  (Lpz.  1861  sq.),  which  will  doubt- 
less include  the  substance  of  those  already  published 
by  these  writers  on  several  of  the  books  (Genesis, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  Habakkuk,  Joshua,  Kings,  Chron. 
separately) ;  it  is  in  course  of  publication,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  P.  Lange,  assisted  by  several  evangelical  scholars, 
is  also  issuing  a  aeries  of  admirable  homiletical  com- 
mentaries on.  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  of  which 
improved  translations  are  in  course  of  publication  in 
this  country,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  (N.  Y.  1864  sq.). 
Wetstein's  Novum  Testamentum  Gmcum  (Amst.  1751,  2 
vols,  fol.),  and  Grinfield's  Hellenistic  Ediiio  and  SrhoHa 
on  t*he  New  Test.  (Ix)nd.  1843,  1848,  4  vols.  8vo)  af- 
ford much  valuable  philological  elucidation  of  the  text. 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerh^  now  in  progress  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1858  sq.  .8vo),  although  eccentric  in  many  re- 
spects, has  also  its  valuable  exegetical  features,  espe- 
cially the  new  translation  of  the  text. 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced  many 
other  specimens  of  commentar}*  that  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  but  still  j 
remain  untranslated.  Among  these  are  LOcke  on 
John's  writings,  especially  in  the  Odrd  edition ;  Ge- 
senius  on  Isaiah ;  De  Wette  on  the  Psalms ;  Fritzsche 
on  Matt.,  Mark,  and  Rom. ;  BAhr  on  Colossinns ;  Phil- 
ippi  on  Romans ;  Bleek  on  Hebrews ;  Hupfeld  on  the 
Psalms;  Gramberg  on  Chronicles;  RDckert  on  Ro- 
mans and  Corinthians;  Flatt  on  the  Epistles;  Len- 
gerke  on  Daniel ;  Stier  on  Acts,  Hebrews,  James,  and 
Jude ;  Havemick  on  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  Harless  on 


I  Ephesians ;  Winer  (in  Latin)  on  Galatians ;  Scholtens 
!  (Lat.)  on  Job  and  Proverbs ;  and  Tuch  on  Genesis ; 
with  numerous  others,  which  possess  much  merit^  ac- 
companied, it  is  true,  with  some  serious  faults.  Dr. 
Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  is  publishing  in  this  country  a  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Test  in  German  on  an  excellent 
plan,  of  which  an  edition  in  English  is  also  issued. 

3.  To  these  may  be  added  the  American  commen- 
taries of  Turner  on  Genesis,  Romans,  John,  Ephesians, 
Galatians,  and  Hebrews ;  Hackett  on  Acts ;  Moore  on 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  the  notes  of  Owen, 
Whedon,  Ripley,  Jacobus,  Hodge,  and  others,  on  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  etc. ;  and  numerous  other  less  im- 
portant works  that  might  be  specified,  but  which  are 
given  more  fully  under  the  respective  books  of  Scrip- 
ture.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  notes  accompanying 
the  revision  of  the  Engl.  Bible  now  in  progress  by  the 
Am.  Bible  Union,  as  furnishing  much  exegetical  elu- 
cidation. (See  a  convenient  list  of  works  most  acces- 
sible and  useful  to  American  students,  with  prices 
attached,  and  judicious  practical  hints  on  the  general 
subject  of  aids  to  Biblical  knowledge,  in  the  Methoditt 
Quar.  Rev.  April,  1856,  p.  288-297.)  Notwithstanding 
the  above  somewhat  copious  statement,  it  must,  how'^ 
ever,  be  admitted  that  a  convenient  and  satisfactory 
manual  of  exposition  on  the  entire  Bible,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  this  country,  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum. 

4.  The  following  is  a  chronological  conspectus  of 
professed  Commentaries  on  the  whole  canonical  Scrip* 
tures  (exclusive  of  merely  improved  versions  or  edi- 
tions), as  complete  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  it. 
For  those  covering  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
alone,  see  under  those  titles.  The  most  important  of 
those  here  enumerated  are  designated  by  an  asterisk 
(*)  prefixed :  Origen,  CommerUaria  (ed.  Huetius,  Roth- 
magi,  1668,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Augustine,  Exegeiioa  (in  Cpp. 
iii-vi),  also  his  Sennonei  (ib.  vii),  and  his  Qucettit^ut 
(Lugd.  1561,  8vo);  Paterius,  ExpimUo  (from  Gregory, 
in  the  latter's  0pp.  IV,  ii);  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  PostiUtB 
(6  vols.  fol.,Ven.  et  Basil.  1487,  Basil.  1498, 1504,  Par. 
1508,  Colon.  1621;  8  vols.  foL,  Lugd.  1645,  1669); 
*Walafridus  Strabo,  Glosta^  etc.  (a  sort  of  Catena, 
including  extracts  from  Rabanns  Maurus.  and  the 
PostillcB  of  De  Lyra,  6  vols,  fol.,  Nuremb.  1494 ;  also 
more  complete,  Duaci,  1617,  and  Antw.  16S4) ;  Nezen, 
Operadonet  BibUca  [from  Luther's  expositions]  (Jen. 
1510-11,  2  vols.  4to);  Dionysius  Garth usianus,  Com^ 
menUtrius  (Colon.  1532  sq.,  12  vols,  fol.);  *Pellican, 
CommentarU  [except  Jonah,  Zech.  and  Rev.]  (Tiguri, 
1532  sq.,  7  vols.  fol. ;  with  Meyer's  notes  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, Tigur.  1542,  10  vols,  fol.);  Bp.  Clario,  iimio- 
tationea  [those  on  the  0.  T.  are  chiefly  from  Seb.  Mnn- 
ster]  (Venice,  1542, 1557, 1564,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critic* 
Sacri) ;  Gastius,  Commentarii  [from  Augustine]  (Ba- 
sil. 1542,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Vatablus,  Scholia  [from  his  lec- 
tures] (in  Stephens's  Latin  Bible,  Paris,  1545,  1551; 
also  separately,  Salamanca,  1584,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  in 
the  Critici  Sacrij  and  since);  Bruccioli,  Commenio 
(Venice,  1546,  7  pts.  fol.) ;  Castalio,  Biblia  Sacra,  etc. 
(Basil.  1551,  fol. ;  later  with  various  additions,  espe- 
cially Francfort,  1697,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri) ; 
Marloratus,  CommefUarU  [on  many  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture]  (various  places  and  forms,  1562-  85,  etc.) ;  Stri- 
gclius,  Scholia  (on  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  separately, 
Lips.  etc.  1566  sq.,  18  vols.  8vo)  and  Hypomnemata  (on 
the  N.  T.,  Lips.  15n5,  8vo,  and  later);  L. Osiander,  An- 
notationes  (Tub.  1573-84, 8  vols.,  1587, 1  vol.  4to,  1689- 
92.  1597,  Franc.  1609,  3  vols.  fol. ;  also  in  German, 
Stuttg.  1600,  and  often) ;  Tremellius  and  Beza,  Scholia 
et  Xot€B  [chiefly  notes  by  Tremellius  and  Junius]  (Gen. 
1575  9,  Lend.  1598,  fol.,  and  later);  Brentz,  Commtn^ 
tarii  [sermons]  (in  his  0pp.  i-vii,  Tab.  1576-90) ;  ♦Cal- 
vin,  Commentarii  [except  Judges,  Ruth,  2  Sam.,  Kingn, 
Chron.,  Esther,  Neh.,  Ezra,  Prov.,  Eccles.,  Cant.,  and 
Rev.]  (at  various  times  in  diflferent  languages;  to- 
;?cthcr  in  Latin,  in  his  Operoj  Geneva,  1578, 12  vols.. 
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IfSll,  7  vols.,  Amst.  1671,  9  vols.  fol. ;  in  Engluh  [ex- 
cept 1  Sam.  and  Job],  Edinb.  1845-56,  52  vols.  8vo) ; 
*LucB8  Brugensis,  Noiativnes  (Antw.  1580, 4to ;  also  in 
the  Critici  Sjcrt) ;  also  bis  and  Molanas's  and  others' 
notes  in  the  BibUa  Lofxmenm  (Antw.  1580, 1682  sq. ; 
1590,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacrt) ;  ChytraBoa,  Com- 
m/tiUarii  [on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture]  (in  Opp, 
lor^.  Vitemb.  1590-2,  Lips.  1598-9,  2  vols,  fol.);  *Sa, 
Noiaiiones  (4to,  Antw.  15!)8,  1610,  Lugd.  1609,  1647, 
Colon.  1610, 1620;  fol.  Lugd.  1641 ;  also  in  Mariana's 
Sckolia,  Antw.  1624,  fol.,  and  in  De  la  Haye's  BibUa, 
Par.  1643, fol.);  Piscator,  Commen/aris (Herb.  1601  sq., 
24  vols.  8vo ;  1648-5, 4  vols,  fol.,  N.  T.  also  separate) ; 
Diodati,  AfMotcOionea  (Genev.  1607,  fol. ;  in  English, 
Lond.  1608,  enlarged  1651,  fol.);  Cramer,  Audtgwng 
(Argent.  1619, 8  vols.  4to ;  without  the  text,  1727, 4to ; 
F.  ad  M.  1780,  2  vols.  4to) ;  ^Mariana,  Scholia  (Mad- 
rid,  1619,  Paris,  1620,  Antw.  1624,  fol.);  ^Estius,  At^ 
t¥ficUiona  (Antw.  1621,  fol. ;  Colon.  1622,4to ;  enlarged 
bv  Nemius,  Duaci,  1628,  Antw.  1658,  Par.  1663, 1688, 
Mogunt.  16(38,  foL,  and  in  De  la  Haye ;  also  with  the 
author's  excellent  notes  on  the  Epistles,  Antw.  1699, 
fol.);  Parent,  Cammentaria  [on  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible]  (at  different  times,  also  collected  Francfoit, 
1628,  1641,  1648,  Gen.  1642,  fol. ;  and  in  6jp//.  Exeg. 
Franc.  1647,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Harsoa,  Expotitionet  [Pa- 
tristic and  mystical]  (Antw.  1630,  fol.) ;  *Menocbius, 
ExposiHo  (foL  Colon.  1630,  3  vols. ;  Antw.  1679,  Lugd. 
)683, 1695, 1  vol. ;  with  important  additions  by  Tour- 
r.emine.  Par.  1719,  2  vols.,  Wet,  1722,  1  voL  ;  also  in 
De  la  Haye,  etc.);  *Tirinu8,  Commmiarius  [chiefl}' 
compiled,  especially  from  A  Lapide]  (fol.  Antw.  1632, 
8  vols. ;  1645, 1656, 1668, 1688, 1719,  Lugd.  1661, 1678, 
1690,  1697, 1702,  Venice,  1688,  1704,  1709,  1724,  Aug. 
Vind.  1704,  2  vols. ;  also  in  De  la  Have's  BtbUa  and 
Poole's  Synopsis) ;  Strabo  Fuldensis  [ed.  Leander], 
Glosta  [with  Lyra's  PotHild]  (Antw.  1634, 6  vols,  fol.) ; 
Haak,  Dutch  AnnotaAmt  of  Syn.  of  Don  (I.ond.  1637, 
1657,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Gordon,  Commentaria  (Par.  1636,  3 
vols,  fol.) ;  Card.  Cajetan,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1639,  5 
vols,  fol.);  the  Nuremberg  (otherwise  Vinarian  or 
Ernestian,  Erklarung  [by  various  authors,  edited  by 
Gerhard,  Major,  and  other  Jena  professors]  (Numb. 
1640-2,  and  often  afterwarda,  fol.) ;  Quistorp,  Annota- 
Hones  (Rost.  1648,  2  vols.  4to) ;  *De  la  Haye,  BiUia 
Magna  [a  collection  of  the  comments  of  Gagnseus, 
Este,  Sa,  Menoch,  and  Tirinus]  (Par.  1648, 6  vole,  fol.)  • 
also  bis  BibHa  Mcucima  [an  enlarged  but  less  correct 
edition  of  the  preceding,  with  some  omissions,  and  the 
addition  of  De  Lyra's  and  some  original  comments] 
(Par.  1660, 19  vols,  fol.);  Bp.  Hall,  Confemplattons  (in 
IVorkSf  i^  ii,  Lond.  1647 ;  also  often  since  separately) ; 
Friedlib,  Observationes  (Stral.  1649-50,  2  vols.  fol. ;  en- 
larged, F.  ad  M.  1650);  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
(q.v.)  AnnotcUions[\y  various  divines]  (Lond.lG50-7, 
*2  vols. ;  dd  ed.  1657,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  Escobar  and  Men- 
doza,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1652-67,  9  vols,  fol.) ;  May- 
er, Commentary  [chiefly  compiled]  (Lond.  1653,  6  vols, 
fol.,  and  1  vol.  in  4to,  etc.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  [quaint] 
(Ijond,  1654,  6  vols.  fol. ;  1867  sq.,  8vo) ;  *Grotius,  An- 
nolationes  (O.  T.,  Par.  1654,  3  vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1668, 
fol. ;  N.  T.,  Par.  1644,  1646, 1649,  fol.,  etc. ;  together, 
Lond.  1660,  fol. ;  also  in  Opera^  i,  ii ;  and  the  Critici 
Saerf,  vii,  abridged  by  Moody,  I-ond.  1727, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
the  Critici  Sacri  (q.  v.),  ed.  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others 
[tin  immense  collection  of  exegetical  treatises  by  vari- 
ous eminent  scholars]  (I^ond.  1660,  9  vols.  fol. ;  with 
the  2  additional  vols,  called  Supplementum^  F.  ad  M. 
1696-1701,  9  vols.  fol. ;  and  with  4  more  vols,  called 
Theseturus  Theologiro-philologicus  et  Thesaurtu  Nomts^ 
Amst.  1698-1732, 13  vols.  fol. ;  condensed  by  Poole  in 
his  Synopsis) ;  Prurkner,  ComnnisiariHm  (F.  ad.  M.  16^3, 
2  vols,  foL);  F.  de  Carri^res,  Comnunfaria  (Lugd. 
1663,  fol.) ',  Brenins,  Adnotationes  [Socinian]  (ed.  Cu- 
per,  Amst.  1664.  fol.) ;  A  Lapide,  Commentaria  [except 
Job  and  the  Psalms]  (Antw.  1664,  1671,  1681,  1694, 
1705«  Venice,  1708,  1730, 10  vols,  fol.);  Hehilin.  Reb- 
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stock,  Zeller,  J&ger,  Pfaff,  and  Hochstetter,  Summer- 
rien  [by  order  of  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg]  (Stuttgart, 
1667,  Lpz.  1709,  Rudest.  1721,  4to,  Lpz.  1721,  foL  in  6 
vols.) ;  S.  and  H.  Mare^tus,  Bihel  (Amst.  1669,  fol.) ; 
*PooIe,  Synopsis  [in  large  part  a  condensation  of  the 
Critici  ScLcri,  De  la  Haye's  Biblia^  and  similar  workt] 
(Lond.  1690-1676,  4  vols,  in  5,  fol. ;  Franc.  1679,  5 
vols.  fol. ;  Ultraj.  1685,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Franc.  1694,  5  • 
vols.  4to ;  1712,  5  vols,  fol.) ;  a  different  work  is  his 
original  Annotations  [completed  l^y  others]  (London, 
1683-6,  also  1700,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Edinb.  1808,  4  vols. 
4to;  Lond.  1840,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  De  Sacy,  Sainte  Bible, 
etc.  [chiefly  Patriatic]  (Par.  1672,  30  vols.  8vo ;  Leyd. 
1696,  82  vols.  12mo;  Braxelles,  1723,  3  vols.  4to;  Ly- 
ons,  1702,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  other  eds.) ;  Calovius,  Bib- 
iia  illustrata  [in  opposition  to  Grotins]  (F.  ad  M.  1672- 
6,  Dresd.  1719, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  Cocceius,  Commentarii  [on 
many  portions  of  Scripture]  (at  various  times,  sepa- 
rately ;  aljM)  in  Opera,  i-v,  Anist.  1675,  fol.  and  later) ; 
Olearius,  Eridar,  ^Lips.  1618  81,  5  vols,  fol.) ;  ♦Pat- 
rick, Lowth,  Arnold,  Whitby,  and  Lowman,  CommemUi' 
ry  [originally  in  separate  portions  by  each  author  on 
the  successive  books,  Lond.  1679  sq.]  (Lond.  1738  sq., 
7  vols.  fol. ;  ed.  Pitman,  Lond.  1821, 6  vols.  4 to ;  Phila. 
1844^  Lond.  1853,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  *Schmid,  Commentarii 
[on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture]  (at  various  places, 
separately,  1680-1704, 18  vols.  4to) ;  AUix,  Refitctions 
(Lond.  1688,  2  vols,  in  1,  8vo ;  1809,  8vo ;  Oxf.  1822, 
8vo ;  also  in  Bishop  Watson's  Thtol.  Tracts ;  also  in 
French,  Lond.  1687-9,  8vo ;  Amst.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
S.  Clarke,  Annotations,  etc.  (Lond.  1690,  1760,  Glasg. 
1765,  fol.) ;  Ness,  Hist,  and  Mystery  (Lond.  1690-96,  4 
vols,  fol.) ;  L.  de  Carri^res,  Commentaire  (Paris,  1701- 
16,  24  vols.  12mo);  Haase,  Anmerk,  etc.  (Lpz.  1704, 
1710, 1733,  8vo ;  1707,  fol. ;  also  in  Dutch,  Amst.  1715, 
4 to);  Du  Hamel,  Annotationes,  etc.  (Par.  1706,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Martin,  Bible expBquU  (Amat.  1707,  2  vols,  fol.); 
♦Henry,  Exposition,  etc.  [completed  from  Acts  b}'  oth- 
ers] (London,  1707-15,  5  vols.  fol. ;  4th  ed.  complete, 
London,  1737,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  often  since;  new  ed. 
Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to;  condensed  in  Jenks's  Com^ 
prthensive  Comnuntary);  *C4iilmet,  Commentaire  (Par. 
1707-16,  23  vols.,  1718,  26  vols.  4to;  1724,  8  vcls.  in  9, 
fol. ;  the  Disstrtations,  etc.,  se{)arateh',  Par.  1715,  6 
vols.  8vo,  1720, 8  vols.  4to ;  the  last  in  Latin  by  Manse, 
Lucca,  17S9,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  the  whole  by  the  same, 
Wirceb.  1789-  93, 19  vols.  4to ;  also  in  German  by  Mos- 
heim,  Brem.  1788-47,  6  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  in  French, 
Par.  1721,  8vo ;  many  of  its  notes  were  inserted  in  the 
Abl  6  Vence's  Bible,  Paris,  1767-78,  17  vols.  4to,  and 
later);  Wells,  Paraphrase,  etc.  (in  parts,  Oxf.  1708- 
27,  7  vols.  4to  and  8vo):  Raphelius,  AnnotcUiones  [il- 
lustrations from  Xenophon,  et«.]  (first  separately  on 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Hamb.  1709-15,  2  vols.  8vo ;  togeth- 
er, Lunenb.  1731,  8vo ;  enlarged,  L.  But.  1747,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Horche,  Erllarung  [mystical — Cant,  and  Rev, 
omitted]  (Alarb.  1712, 4to) ;  Mdme.Guyon,£rp/ica/»OR« 
[mystical]  (Col.  et  Amst.  1713-5,  20  vols.  12mo);  Os- 
terwald,  Obsei-vations,  etc.  [tr.  fh)m  his  French  Bible, 
Amst.  1714,  foL]  (by  Chamlierlayne,  Lond.  1722,  8vo; 
5th  edition  enlarged,  Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Bihd,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1716,  fol.) ;  Parker,  Commentary  [in 
large  part  compiled]  (Oxf.  1717-25, 4to) ;  Anon.  Bibef, 
etc.  (Lemgo,  1720,  fol.);  the  Berleburg  (q.  v.)  Bibti 
[pietistical],  by  various  anonymous  editors  (Berle- 
burg, 1726-9,  7  vols,  fol.);  Pitschman,  Anmtrk,  (Zitt, 
1728,  4tn) ;  ♦Gill,  Exposition  [largely  from  Rabbinical 
sources]  (originally  in  separate  works,  Lond.  1728-67, 
9  vols.  fol. ;  together,  Lond.  1810,  9  vols.  4to ;  1854,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  Pfaff  and  YAemm,  Anmerk,  (TQb.1729,  fol.); 
♦Lang,  Erklar,  [in  part  by  Adier]  (in  separate  worV» 
Hal.  1729-37,  7  vols,  fol.);  also  substantially 
densed  in  bis  Biblia  parenfhetica  [in  German — 
liptical  or  paraphrastic  elucidation]  (Lpz.  1748,  ! 
fol.) ;  Zeltner,  Erkldntng  (Alt.  1730,  8vo ;  1740 
Wall,  Notes  (I^ndon,  1780-^9,  3  vols.  8vo);  W"i 
Selbst'Erhlar,  [completed  by  Haymann]  (Freib. 
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fol.);  Schmidt,  Erklar.  (Erf.  1740,  4to);  Starck,  Aw- 
Uffungen  (O.  Teat.,  Lpz.  and  Hal.  1741-7,  4  vols.,  N.  T., 
Lpz.  178S-7,  8  vols,  [and  at  other  times  in  parts],  4to); 
*Chai8  [completed  by  Maclalne],  Commentaire,  etc. 
[from  the  best  English  interpreters]  (Hague,  1743-90, 7 
vols.  4to ;  the  former  part  also  in  German,  Lips.  1749- 
62, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Luca  ed.  [by  order  of  the  pope],  Com^ 
mentcuii^  etc.  [from  various  authors]  (Ven.  1745,  4to) ; 
also  [by  the  same  authority]  ed.  Cartier,  Commmtani 
[a  more  extensive  work,  witi^  a  Germ,  version,  for  the 
use  of  the  monastery  of  Ettenheim]  (Constantino,  1751, 
fol.);  Edwards,  NoUt  (in  Works,  ii,  676);  Koke,  An^ 
merk.  (Hild.  1750, 4to) ;  Slezina,  Commentarius  (Prague, 
1767-60, 1770,  4  vol>«.  4to) ;  Goadby,  lUugtrcUion  [Ari- 
an]  (London,  1759-70,  8  vols,  fok,  and  later);  Rider, 
Family  BibU  (Lond.  1763,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  Wesley,  Notes 
[those  on  the  N.  T.  are  short,  but  valuable]  (London, 
1764,  4  vols.  4to;  also  in  Works);  Allen,  ExjHmitum 
[Antinomian]  (London,  1765,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  later); 
Liebich  ed.,  Anmerk.  (Hirschberg,  1765,  3  vols.  8vo); 
*Dodd,  CommerUctry^  etc.  [in  part  extracts  fh)m  MSS.] 
(in  numbers,  Lond.  1765 ;  complete,  1770,  3  vols,  fol.) ; 
Hawies,  Expositor  (London,  1765-66  [also  published  in 
America],  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  S.  Braun,  Erkldrvng  (Erf. 
1768,  8  vols,  fol.);  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  (Gdtt.  and  Go- 
tha,  1769-83,  and  1790  2, 17  vols.  4to;  also  in  Dutch, 
Utrecht,  1780-86,  8vo ;  and  Erinnerunffen  on  the  same 
by  Schulz,  Halle,  1790-4,  6  vols.  4to);  Romer,  An- 
merk, (Lpz.  1770-3,  8  vols.  4to);  Moldonhaner,  Erlaut. 
(Quedlinb.  1774-87, 10  vols.  4to  and  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Wei- 
tenauer  [Kom.  Cath.],  Anmerk.  (Augsb.  1777-82,  14 
vols.  8vo);  Hezel,  Anmerk,  (Lemgo,  1780-91, 10  vols. 
8vo;  condensed  by  Schenk,  Lemgo,  1787,  8vo;  with 
the  author's  partial  enlargement,  Halle,  1786-90,  9 
vols.  8vo ;  and  this  again  annotated  by  Boos,  T&bing. 
1788,  fol.) ;  Bp.  Wilson,  Notes,  etc.  (Lond.  1785,  3  vols. 
4to);  H.  Braun,  Anmerk,  (Ntimb.  1786,  8vo;  ed.  by 
Feder,  1803,  3  vols. ;  by  AUioli,  1830-2,  6  vols.);  also 
his  [patristic]  Bemerk.  (Augsb.  1788-1805, 18  vols.  8vo ; 
with  a  Lexihan,  1806,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Yontre,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1787,  4to) ;  ♦Scott,  Notes^  etc.  (in  parts,  Lond. 
1788  8q.,4vols.4to;  5th  ed.  Lond.  1822, 6  vols.  4to;  new 
ed.  Lond.  1841, 6  vols.  4to ;  often  reprinted  in  England 
and  America ;  also  condensed  in  Jenks's  Comprehensive 
Commentary') ;  *Rosenm1111er  and  Son,  SchoUa  [on  all 
the  books  except  Sam.-Ezra]  (O.  T.  by  the  son,  Lips. 
1788-1817,  etc.,  22  vols.  8vo ;  also  abridged,  by  Lech- 
Icr,  Lips.  1828-36,  6  vols.  8vo ;  the  N.  T.  by  the  father, 
Norimb.  1777,  6tli  ed.  enlarged  by  the  son,  1815-31,  5 
vols.  8vo) ;  Brentano,  Erklar.  (Frkft.  1797-9,  18  vols. 
8vo);  Horst,  RuUmann,  Scherer,  and  others,  Commen- 
tar  (Altenb.  1799-1809,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  Alber,  Inlerpr^ 
taHo  (Pesth,  1801-4,  16  vols.  8vo);  Bulkley,  Notes 
[chiefly  illustrations  from  the  ancients]  Ced.  by  Toul- 
roin,  Lond.  1802,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Priestley,  Notes  (North- 
umb.  1803,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Coke,  Commentary  [mostly  a 
reprint  of  Dodd]  (Lond.  1806,  6  vols.  4to) ;  Webster, 
[Rev.  T.],  Notes  [chiefly  from  the  Genevan  Bible  and 
Beza]  (London,  IHIO,  4to);  *A.  Clarke,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1810-26,  8  vols.  4to ;  N.  Y.  1811-25,  6  vols.  4to ; 
new  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1832,  6  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.  1844, 
6  vols.  4to  and  8vo);  Hewlett,  Notes  (London,  1811,  3 
vols.  4to) ;  Fawcott,  Devotional  Bible  (London,  1811,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Benson,  Commentary  [largely  after  Poole] 
(Lond.  1811-18,  5  vols.  4to;  6th  ed.  1848,  6  vols.  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1839,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Hawlcer,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1816-22,  10  vols.  12mo,  and  later) ;  Mrs.  Cornwallis, 
Observat'ons  (I^ndon,  1817,  4  vols.  8vo);  D'Oyly  and 
Mant,  Notes  [chiefly  compiled]  (Oxf.  1817,  3  vols.  4to, 
and  often  since;  N.  Y.  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to;  London, 
1856, 1861,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Von  Meyer,  Anmerkunffcn  (F. 
ad  M.  1819, 1822,  3  vols.  8vo);  Anon.  Erlduf,  (Qued- 
linb. 1819-21,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  the  Richters'  ffausbibel 
(Barm.  1820,  8vo) ;  Mrs.  Stevens,  Comments  (Knaresb. 
1823-31,  20  vols.  8vo) ;  Boothroyd,  Version^  etc.  (Hud- 
dersf.  1824,  8  t6\b,  4to ;  Lond.  1853,  8vo) ;  Williams, 
C(Jttaye  Bible  (Lond.  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Greenfield, 


Comprehensive  Bible  (Lond.  1827,  4to) ;  Plumptre,  Ser^ 
mms  (London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Stokes,  Commentary 
[chiefly  from  Scott]  (London,  1835-86,  6  vols.  8vo  and 
12mo) ;  Abb6  Glaire,  Notes,  etc.  [from  various  authors] 
(Par.  1885-38,  3  vols.  4to) ;  Jenks,  Conynrehensive  Com- 
mentary [chiefly  an  a^mblage  of  Henry,  Scott,  and 
Doddridge]  (Brattleb.>  1885^  5  vols.  8vo);  Girdle- 
stone,  Lectures  (Lond.  1835-42, 8  vols.  8yo) ;  Davidson, 
Pocket  Commentary  (E^linb.  1886,  3  vols.  24mo);  Well- 
beloved,  Notes,  etc.  [Unitarian]  (London,  1888,  2  vols. 
8vo);  *Kitto,  Pict  rUd  BiLle,  etc.  [valuable  for  illuA- 
trations  of  Oriental  customs]  (Lond.  1838-39,  4  vols. 
4to ;  1855,  4  vols.  8vo ;  also  without  the  text,  as  Illvs- 
trated  Commentary,  Lond.  1840,  5  vols.  8vo);  Cobbin, 
Condensed  Commentary  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1889.  8vo) ;  also 
Portable  Commentary  (Lond.  1846^  12mo) ;  Abb6  Migne, 
Commentarius  [chiefly  compiled]  (Paris,  1839-48,  27 
vols.  8vo);  *  Simeon,  Discourses  [mostly  practical  J 
(Lond.  1840,  21  vols.  8vo) ;  Sutcliffe,  Commentary  (5tli 
ed.  Lond.  18i50, 2  vols.  8vo ;  1854, 1  vol.  8vo) ;  Bunsen, 
Bibelwerk  [intended  as  a  popular  elucidation — learned 
and  ingenious,  but  extravagant]  (Lpz.  1858  sq.,  9  vols. 
[18  half  vols.]  8vo  [pt.  i,  translation ;  ii,  exposition ;  iii, 
history,  with  suppl.  Atlas]) ;  Lange,  Bibeltoerk  [mostly 
theological  and  homiletical]  (Bielefeld,  1864  sq.,  8vo 
[a  large  part  of  the  N.  T.  has  been  issued,  and  several 
books  of  the  0.  T.,  in  successive  volumes,  a  considera- 
ble numbsr  of  which  have  been  translated  in  Clark's 
Foreign  Theol,  Lib.,  Edinb.,  and  some  of  them  in  N.  Y., 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  SchaflT]) ;  Wordsworth,  Notes  (Lond.  1865  sq.,  8vo); 
Jamieson,  etc..  Commentary  (Lond.  1868  aq.,  8v^ 

Commerce,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  which  uses  the  term  "trade"  or  "traf- 
fic ;"  but  the  idea  is  designated  by  two  Heb.  words :  1. 
n^S'l,  rekullah"  (Geseniua,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  1289);  Sept. 
in  Ezek.  xxvi,  12,  ra  vvdpxovra,  Vulg.  neyotiaiiones  ; 
in  xxvii,  5, 16, 18,  ifAiropia,  negoda/io;  from  ^3^,  ra- 
kaV,  to  travel  (on  foot) ;  2.  T^Ho,  sechorah'  (Ghesen. 
i5.  p.  946),  Sept.  ifiiropia,  Vulg.  negotiatio,  Ezek.  xxvil, 
15 ;  fi'om  ^nO,  sfichar\  to  travel  (migrate).  See 
Trade. 

1.  Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  meana  the 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another — ^the  exchange  of 
what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want,  in  whatever 
country  it  is  produced.  The  origin  of  commerce  must 
have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  pastur- 
age and  agriculture  were  the  only  employments  of  the 
first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flock%  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  commerce,  or 
that  species  of  it  called  barter.  It  would  appear  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  manufactures  in  the 
ages  before  the  flood.     The  building  of  a  city  or  vQ- 

I  lage  by  Cain,  however  insignificant  the  houses  may 

I  have  lieen,  supposes  the  existence  of  some  mechanical 

I  knowledge.  The  musical  instruments,  such  as  harps 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhibited 
by  the  succeeding  ^nerations,  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  arts  were  considerably  advanced.  The  construc- 
tion of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  covered  over 
with  pitch,  and  much  larger  than  any  modem  effort 
of  architecture,  proves  that  many  separate  trades  were 

I  at  that  period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  par- 
ties who  supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  the 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which  they  re- 
quired, and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That  enormous 
pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  constructed 

'  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood.  Some  learned  astronomers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  celestial  observations  of  the  Chi- 
nese reach  back  to  2249  years  before  the  Christian  asra ; 

I  and  the  celestial  observations  made  at  Babylon,  con- 
tained in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  trans- 

{  mitted  to  Greece  by  Alexander.  r»acb  back  to  within 
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fifteen  years  of  those  ascribed  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Indians  appear  to  have  had  obsenrations  quite  as  early 
as  the  Babylonians.     See  Aivtediluvians. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near  the 
water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of  vessels 
built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — ^if,  as  some  think,  that 
was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen  in  the  world — 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  riv- 
ers. In  the  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  his  son 
Japheth  settled  in  '*  the  isles  of  the  Qentile»,"  by  which 
are  understood  the  islands  at  the  ea&t  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  whence  their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Ita- 
ly, and  other  Western  lands.     See  Ethnology. 

In  short,  from  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in 
cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried 
on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat,  i,  469) ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ternational trade  must  have  existed  and  affected  to 
some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for  we 
find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in 
silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments 
(Gen.  xiii,  2 ;  xxiv,  22, 68) ;  and  further,  that  gold  and 
silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and  silver,  not  improb- 
ably in  coin,  were  in  use  both  among  the  settled  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at 
that  date  (Gen.  xx,  16 ;  xxiii,  16 ;  xxxvUi,  18 ;  Job 
xlii,  11),  to  whom  those  metals  must  in  all  probability 
have  tieen  Imported  from  other  countries  (Hussey,  i4nc. 
WeigkU,  c.  xii,  8,  p.  193;  Kitto,  Pkya.  Biit.  of  Pal.  p. 
109, 110 ;  see  Herod,  i,  215).     See  City. 

2.  Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Eg}'pt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  position 
(see  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Ancient  Eggpt,  in  the  BiUi- 
cat  Repository,  April,  1836),  though  her  external  trade 
was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  for- 
eigners, chiefly  of  the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr»  Nat. 
i,  468 ;  ii,  371^  872).  It  was  an  Ishmaellte  caravan, 
laden  with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Eg}'pt, 
and  the  account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometunes  a 
part  of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26; 
xxxix,  1 ;  Job  vi,  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely  that 
at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcity, 
com  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was  always 
weighed  (Gen.  xli,  57 ;  xlii,  8, 25,  86 ;  xliii,  11, 12, 21). 
These  caravans  also  brought  the  precious  stones  as 
well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Eg}'pt  (Exod.  xxv,  8, 
7 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii,  235, 287).  Intercourse  with 
Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a  later 
period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  purple  in  which  the  Egyptian  woollen  and 
linen  cloths  were  dyed  was  l)rought  by  land  from 
Phoenicia,  it  is  evident  that  colored  cloths  had  long 
been  made  and  dyed  in  Eg^'pt,  and  the  use,  at  least, 
of  them  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxv,  4,  5 ;  comp. 
Heeren,  Anat.  Nat.  i,  352 ;  see  Herod,  i,  1).  The  pas- 
ture-ground of  Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Jo- 
seph to  have  lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  14,  25),  probably  a  thoroughfare  from 
Damascus.     See  Caravan. 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  wss  carried 
on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities  (see  Hub- 
bard, Commerce  of  Anc.  Bah.  in  the  Biblical  Repos. 
July,  1837),  and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
were  common  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a 
trade  which  was  obviouslj'  carried  on  by  land-carriatre 
(Num.  xxxi,  60;  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  Judg.  v,  30;  viii,  24; 
Job  vi,  19).     See  Babylon. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for 
the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  founded  about  2200  rears  before  tho  Christian  sera. 
The  neighboring  mountains,  Iteing  covered  with  excel- 
lent cedar-trees,  furnished  the  best  and  most  durable 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon 
accordingly  built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the 


produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both  colored  and 
figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  They  were 
unrivulled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their 
great  and  universally  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  procured  for  the  Phoenicians,  whose  principal 
seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  com- 
merce, ship-building,  navigation,  the  application  of  as- 
tronomy to  nautical  purposes,  and  particularly  as  the 
discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  any  that  were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval 
war,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weights — ^to  which,  it  it  probable,  they  might  have 
added  money.     See  Sidon. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction 
with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  unto  him 
"  400  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant'* (Gen.  xxiii,  16).  The  word  merchant  implies 
that  the  standard  of  money  was  fixed  l)y  usage  among 
merchants,  who  comprised  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  the  community.  Manufactures  were  by  this 
time  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  those  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground 
from  com,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  most  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but  even  those 
of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears b}*  the  ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  other  precious  things  presented  liy  Abraham's 
steward  to  Rebecca  (Gren.  xxiv,  22,  63.)  See  Bar- 
gain. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Arabia, 
and  was  neariy  contemporary  with  Abraham,  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  science  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal, 
jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought 
from  Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote 
country,  and  topases  from  Ethiopia ;  ship-building,  so 
far  improved  that  some  ships  were  distinguished  for 
the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing  in  a  book,  and 
engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on 
stone  with  iron  pens,  and  also  seal-engraving;  fishing 
with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears;  musical  instru- 
ments, the  harp  and  organ;  astronomy,  and  names 
given  to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove 
that,  although  the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pas- 
turage the  chief  object  of  attention  was  still  main- 
tained hy  many  of  the  greatest  inliabitants  where  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with  dil- 
igence and  success ;  and  this  at  a  period  when,  if  the 
chronology  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  scarcely  so  far  advanced  in  Egypt,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  other  countries  Inirdering  upon 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  after- 
wards gradually  found  their  way  into  Greece.  See 
Job. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  advanta- 
geous  situation  between  the  two  fertile  and  opulent 
countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to  have  ^obtained 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  yery  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  those  countries.  They  were  a  class  of 
people  who  gave  their  whole  attention  to  merchandise 
as  a  regular  and  established  profession,  and  travelled 
with  curavanfl  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying 
upon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the 
balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  own 
country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  in  great  demand 
among  the  E^'ptians  for  embalming  the  dead,  in  theit 
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religious  ceremonies,  and  for  ministering  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  tliat  8U|ier8titiou8  and  luxurious  people.  The 
merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph  from 
his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  carried 
him  into  Egypt,  The  southern  Arabs  were  eminent 
traders,  and  enjoyed  a  large  proportion,  and  in  general 
the  entire  monopoly,  of  the  trade  between  India  and 
the  western  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  that  important  commerce  was  totally  over- 
turned when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered  a 
direct  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
Arabia. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited  Egypt, 
inns  were  established  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
ellers in  that  country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southum  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravan- 
serais still  more  commodious.     See  CARAVAiraERAi. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  man- 
nfactures  of  almost  every  description  were  carried  to 
great  perfection.  Flax,  fine  linen,  garments  of  cot- 
ton, rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  diariots  for 'pleasure,  and  chariots 
for  war,  are  all  mentioned  by  Moses*  They  had  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  brick.  Literature  was  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  accomplisbments  of  Mosei^,  it  is  said  he  was 
'*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians**  (Acts 
xii,  22).     See  Egypt. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  great  part 
of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  led 
to  the  gradual  estalilishment  of  colonies  in  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the  .£gean  Sea ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  Euxinc  or  Black  Seu,  and,  spread- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading  places,  which 
gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At  this 
period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a  strong  or 
fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Great.     See  Can aanitb. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  T^to  soon  eclipsed  the  an- 
cient and  long-flourishing  commereial  city  of  Sidon. 
About  600  years  before  Christ  her  commercial  splen- 
dor appears  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii).  The  imports  into 
Tyre  were  fine  linen  from  Egypt ;  blue  and  purple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from 
Tarshish — ^the  south  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels  from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  hwsemanship,  and  mules  from 
Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fine  linen, 
corals,  and  agates  from  Syria ;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil, 
and  gum  fW>m  the  Israelites ;  wine  and  wool  from  Da- 
mascus; polished  ironware,  precious  oils,  and  cinna- 
mon from  Dan,  Javan,  and  Uzal ;  magnificent  carpets 
from  Dedan ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabia;  costly  sauces,  some  the  produce  of  India, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the  merciiants  of  Sheba 
or  Sabasa,  and  Ramah  or  Regma,  countries  in  the  south 
part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths,  embroidered  works,  rich 
apparel  in  corded  cedar-chssts,  supposed  to  be  original 
India  packages,  and  other  goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur, 
and  Chilmad,  and  fh>ni  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
trading  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quarters 
brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants — extrav- 
agance, dissipation,  and  relaxation  of  morals.  See 
Ttre. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  "the  renowned  city  which 
was  Strom;  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants  were  princes, 
whose  traffickers  were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,"  by 
Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  overthrow  by  Alexander, 
after  a  determined  and  most  formidable  resistance, 
terminated  alike  the  grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture.  (See  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
Lend.  1764,  and  latest  1801 ;  Vincent^s  Commerce  and 


NcmgaUon  ofihe  Indian  Ooean^  Lond.  1807 ;  Heeren*8 
Researches;  Barnes  on  the  Ancient  Commerce  of  West" 
em  Asia,  in  the  Biblical  Jifposttory^  Oct.  1840,  Jan. 
1841;  Gilbert,  Leels.  on  Anc,  Commerce,  Lond.  1847.) 
See  Alkxakdeb. 

8.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade  (see  Tychsen, 
De  Cumm,  et  Nav,  Hthratorum^  in  the  Ct/ii».  Soc,  Gott. 
1808,  p.  150-79).  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  content 
plated  by  the  Law,  and  strict  rules  for  morality  in 
commercial  dealings  were  laid  down  by  it  (Dent 
xxviii,  12;  xxv,  lS-16;  Lev.  xix,  86^  86),  and  the 
tril>es  near  the  sea  and  the  Phcsnician  territory  appear 
to  have  engaged  to  some  extent  in  maritime  affiura 
(Gen.  xlix,  13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Judg.  v,  17);  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  was  more  in  £Eivor  of  agriculture  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvit,  16,  17 ;  Lev.  xxv  ; 
see  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  12).     See  Alliance. 

During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  pow- 
erful monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth  obtained 
by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar-timber  from  Hi- 
ram, king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also  hired  Tyriaa 
masons  and  carpenters  for  carrj'ing  on  his  works.  See 
David.  Solomon,  however,  organized  an  extensive 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  more  distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  im- 
port character.  He  imported  linen  yam,  horses,  and 
chariots  from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses,  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  Ux  Syrian  and  Canaanitish  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  geld,  which  was  imported  by  sea 
from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  with 
the  Phoenicuins  (1  Kings  x,  22-29 ;  see  Gesenius,  Tkes. 
Htb.  p.  1202 ;  comp.  Heeren,  A  s.  Nat,  i,  834).  It  was 
by  Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  bromght  by  sea 
to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provisions  neces- 
sary for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kings  v, 
6,  9;  2  Chron.  ii,  16).  The  united  fleeto  used  to  sail 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  every  three  yean  from  Elath 
and  Ezionge>)er,  ports  on  the  ^lanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom; 
and  they  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood, 
el)ony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of 
these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Kings  ix,  26;  x,  11, 
22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17 ;  see  Herod,  iii,  114 ;  comp.  Liv- 
ingstone, Travels,  p.  687,  662).     See  Opuir. 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains  to 
encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He  built, 
or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbek  and  Palmyra ;  the 
latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  the 
land-commerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern  Asia 
(1  Kings  ix,  18).     See  Solomon. 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and  an 
attempt  made  by  Jehoehaphat  to  revive  it  proved  an- 
successful  (1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49).  See  Tarshish. 
AVe  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was  supplied  from 
Jad»a  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  Kings  v, 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17 ;  Acts  xii,  20 ;  see  Josephus,  War^ 
ii,  21,  2 ;  JJfe,  13),  whUst  Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish 
and  other  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xiii,  16),  as  well  as 
timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  then, 
as  in  Solomon's  thne,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa 
(Ezra  iii,  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xU,  IX 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Pro v.  xxxi,  24). 
The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was  sub- 
jected, involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treasure 
by  invaders,  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  to 
purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands  for  tribute, 
must  have  impoverished  the  country  frv>m  time  to  time 
(under  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xiv,26 ;  Asa  xv,  18 ;  Joash, 
2  Kings,  xii,  18;  Amaziah,  xiv,  13;  Ahaz,  xvi,  8; 
Hezcktah,  xviii,  15-lG;  Jehoabas  and  Jchoiakim,  xxUV 
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83,  36:  Jehoiacbin,  zxiv,  18);  but  it  is  also  clear,  as 
the  denunciationa  of  tbe  prophets  bear  witness,  that 
much  wealth  must  somewhere  have  existed  in  the 
conntry,  and  much  foreign  merchandise  have  been  im- 
ported :  so  much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel, 
Jerusalem  appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through 
Its  port,  Joppo,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries  (isa.  ii,  6, 16 ;  iii,  11, 23 ;  Hoe.  xii,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi,  2;  Jonah,  i,  3;  comp.  Heeren,  As,  Nai.  i,  p. 
828).     See  Phcbnicia. 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mace, 
xiv,  34),  and  later  still  CsBsarea  was  built  and  made  a 
port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Anf.  xv,  9,  6;  Acts  xzvii,  2). 
Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Cestius ;  afterwards  by  Vespasian,  and  de- 
stroyed by  him  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  759 ;  Joseph  us,  IVior,  ii, 
18, 10 ;  ill,  9, 1).     See  PALisariXE. 

4.  The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal, was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers 
of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  Kings  viii,  63 ; 
comp.  Heeren,  A/r.  Nat  ii,  863).     See  Festival. 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefiy  the  open  spaces  near  the  gate^,  to  which  goods 
were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from  the  out- 
side (Neh.  xiii,  15, 16 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).     See  Gate. 

The  traders  in  Lter  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  Temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv,  21 ; 
Matt,  xxi,  12;  John  ii,  14).     See  Temple. 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  iii  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix,  35,  36 ;  Deut.  xxv,  13-16).  Kidnapping  slaves 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  ( Exod.  xxi, 
16 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  7  ).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
by  the  Jewish  doctors  (see  Surenhusius,  MUchna^ 
de  damn,  c  7,  vol.  iv,  60;  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Feb.  on 
Matth,  viii,  33;  Saalschtttz,  Arch,  Hehr,  c  15,  16). 
See  Merchant. 

Comminatioii,  an  office  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  contains  God's  tkreaieninff» 
against  impenitent  sinners.  It  is  directed  to  be  used 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times,  as  the  or- 
dinary shall  appoint.  It  is  called  Commination  from 
the  opening  Exhortation  to  Repentance,  in  which  the 
curses  of  God  against  sin  are  recited.  The  ofiice  for 
"A  Commination,  or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and 
judgments  against  sinners,"  was  left  out  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Prayer-book,  but  the  three  concluding  prayers  of 
that  office  were  introduced  into  the  service  for  Ash- 
Wodnesday,  immediately  after  the  Collect  for  that  day. 
See  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  429;  Hook,  Church 
JOictionanfy  s.  v. ;  Eden,  Churchman' $  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

CommiBBary.  1.  In  the  Church  of  England,  an 
officer  who  fills  the  bishop's  place  in  exercising  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  in  places  so  fur  distant  from  the 
chief  city  that  the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to 
the  bishop's  principal  consistor}'  court  without  great 
trouble  to  them. — Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  archbishops,  bifihops,  or 
other  dignitaries  are  deputed  as  Papal  Commissaries 
for  the  exercise  of  functions  properly  belonging  to  the 
pope;  and  in  the  same  manner  bishops  may  depute 
episcopal  conwdssaru-s.  If  they  are  deputed  for  one 
particular  act  they  are  temporary  commissaries  {com- 
missarU  temporarii).  If  several  individuals  are  con- 
Jointly  deputed  for  such  a  function  they  are  called  a 
commission.  If  persons  are  clothed  by  the  pope,  or  by 
a  bishop,  with  power  to  exercise  regularly  functions 
belonging  to  them,  they  are  called  perpttwil  commissa- 
ries (eommissarii  perpettd).  See  Wetzcr  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  714. 

CommlBBion,  1.  rs*!,  dath  (a  mandaUy  Ezra  viii, 


86;    elsewhere   "decree,"  etc.);    2.  iTrtrpoTcfi  (full 
charge^  Acta  xxvi,  12). 

COMMISSION,  ECCLESIASTICAL.     See  Com- 

HI88ART. 

CommiBBioner,  a  gloss  rendering  (1  Mace,  ii,  25) 
for  avfjpy  man,  i.  e.  officer. 

CommodiftnUB,  a  Christian  historian,  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  Africa  in  the  second  half  of  the 
8d  century,  and  to  have  been  converted  from  heathen- 
ism. He  wrote,  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  ver^e,  LXXX  in- 
strudiones  adv,  yentium  deos,  which  ridicules  heathen- 
ism and  exhorts  the  Christians  to  lead  a  pure  life.  It 
alfo  contains  Chiliastic  notions,  and  gives  out  the  idea 
that  Nero  was  the  Antichrist.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Christian  history.  It  was  published  by 
Rigalt  (1650) ;  by  Priorius,  together  with  the  works 
of  Cyprian  (Paris,  1666) ;  by  Schurzfleisch  (Wittenb. 
1704,  4to);  and  by  Davisius  (Cambridge,  1711).  See 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac,  Lit,  i,  171 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
K  rih^-Lex,  ii,715. 

CommodxiB,  Lucius  ^lius  Aurelius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  bom  A.D.  161,  and  succeeded  bis  father, 
Mark  Aurelius,  as  emperor  in  180.  From  early  youth 
he  was  noted  for  weakness  of  character,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty.  His  father  was  the  first  emperor  who 
issued  a  decree  of  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Commodus  the  per- 
secution ceased,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence 
of  hia  concubine,  Marcia.  According  to  Irenieus, 
Christians  were  found  during  the  reign  of  Commodus 
even  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
But,  though  Commodus  did  not  decree  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  there  were  laws  according  to  which 
Christians  who  were  informed  against  were  to  be  tried. 
Thus  the  learned  senator  ApoUonins,  who  was  inform- 
ed against  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Partial  persecutions  during  the  reijn  of  Com- 
modus are  mentioned  by  Tertutlian,  and  Irenseus  like- 
wise speaks  of  martyrs  of  this  time.  But,  as  Commo- 
dus was  supposed  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christians,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  felt  no  in- 
clination to  carry  out  the  laws  against  the  Christiana. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kireh,-lex.  u,  717. 

Common  (roti/of,*)*  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
nifies what  heUmgs  to  oi?  (as  in  Wisd.  vii,  8,  koivo^  «np)» 
but  the  Hellenists  applied  it  (like  the  Hebrew  Vn)  to 
what  was  profane,  i.  e.  not  holy,  and  therefore  of  com- 
mon or  promiscuous  use  (Acts  x,  14).  They  also  ap- 
plied the  term  to  what  was  impure,  whether  naturally 
or  legalh'  (as  in  Mark  vii,  2,  compared  with  1  Mace, 
i,  47,  62).  Finally,  it  was  used  of  meats  forbidden,  or 
such  as  had  been  partaken  of  h}*  idolaters,  and  which, 
as  they  rendered  the  partakers  thereof  impure,  were 
themselves  called  Kotva  (common),  and  aKuiapra  (un- 
clean) (see  KuinCl  on  Acts  x,  14).     See  Clean. 

Common-house.  A  room  in  a  monastery  where 
a  fire  is  constantly  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm  them- 
selves. 

Common  Life.  See  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life. 

Common  Lot,  BROTHERS  OF  THE.  See 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

Common  Prayer,  the  service-book  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the  prayers  which 
the  members  of  those  churches  use  in  common,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  devotions  as  private  individuals. 
In  the  view  of  those  churches,  the  devotions  of  sepa- 
rate families  or  persons  may  be  conducted  in  any  mode 
which  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  each  ;  but  Joint 
worship,  common  prayer,  must  be  in  forms  on  wUdfl 
all  are  previously  agreed,  because  these  alone  r' 
equally  exprers  common  wants  (see  Canons  4, 88, 
98,  Church  of  England,  on  the  obligation  to  use 
Book  of  Common  Pr.iyer*  Eden,  Churchman's  Die 
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arify  8.  v.)-  As  to  the  qnestion  of  the  ralue  of  rach 
forms,  see  Forms  of  Prayer.  On  liturgies  proper 
(i.  e.  communion  tervice),  see  Lfturoy.  We  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Engluh  and  Amer- 
ican Prayer-books. 

I.  The  EngUah  Prajfer-lxtoh,— The  "Common  Pray- 
er" contains,  in  one  volume,  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
all  the  rites,  ceremonies,  nnd  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  thus  not  only  a  Pniyer- 
book,  but  a  Ritual  and  Confession  of  Faith.  Before 
the  Reformation,  the  Missals,  Breviaries,  etc.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  in  use  in  England.  In  1537  the 
Convocation  put  forth,  in  Engluh,  *'  The  godly  and  pi' 
otts  fn^iihUiim  of  a  Christian  Man"  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commindments,  and  the 
Ave  Maria.  In  1547,  the  first  of  Edward  VI,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  English, 
free  from  Popish  errors.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other 
eminent  reformers  were  of  this  committee,  and  their 
book  was  confirmed  in  Parliament  in  1548.  This  is 
known  as  the^«l  Prayer-hook  ofEdw  ird  VI,  Great 
part  of  it  waa  taken  from  the  old  services  used  in 
England  before  the  Reformation;  but  the  labors  of 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  helped  to  give  the  book  its 
Protestant  form.  "  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550 
exceptions  were  taken  against  some  parts  of  this  book, 
and  archbishop  Cranmer  proposed  a  new  review.  The 
principal  alterations  occasioned  by  this  second  review 
were  the  addition  of  the  Sentences,  Exhortation,  Con/e»- 
tion,  and  AhsoluUon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
and  evening  services,  which  in  the  first  Common 
Prayer-book  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Commandments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
communion  office ;  the  removing  of  some  rites  and 
ceremonies  retained  in  the  former  book,  such  as  the 
use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the  sick, 
prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  and 
the  prayer  of  oblation  that  used  to  follow  it ;  the  omit- 
ting the  rubric  that  ordered  water  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wine,  with  several  other  less  material  variations. 
The  habits,  likewise,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  for- 
mer book  were  in  this  laid  aside ;  and,  lastly,  a  rubric 
was  added  at  the  end  of  the  communion  office  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament*'  (Hook). 
The  liturgy,  thns  revised  and  altered,  was  again  con- 
firmed  by  Parliament  A.D.  1551.  This  is  cited  as 
the  second  Prayer-hook  of  Edward  VI .  See  Card  well, 
Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  under  Edicard 
VI  compared  (Lond.  1 838,  8vo) ;  Ketley,  The  two  Lit- 
urgies, A.D.  Ibid  and  1552  (edited  for  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety, 8vo,  1844).     See  Cranmer. 

Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession,  repealed  the  acts  of 
Edward,  and  restored  the  Romanist  prayer-book.  "  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  this  repeal  was 
reversed,  and  the  second  book  of  Edward  V I,  with  sev- 
eral alterations,  was  re-established.  This  liturgy  con- 
tinued in  use  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizal^eth,  and 
received  further  additions  and  improvements.  An 
accuratt.  edition  of  it,  and  of  the  I^tin  translation  of  it 
made  by  Alexander  Ales,  was  published  for  the  Par- 
ker Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.  It  is  enti- 
tled Uturyies  and  occanonal  Forms  of  Prayer  set  forth 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1847,  8vo).  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I  it 
was  again  revised.  At  this  revision  a  collect  in  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  service,  and  a  particular 
intercession  in  the  litany,  were  appointed  for  the  royal 
family ;  the  forms  of  thanksgiving  upon  several  occa- 
sions were  then  added ;  the  questions  and  answers  con- 
cerning the  sacraments  were  subjoined  to  the  citc- 
chism;  and  the  administration  of  baptism  was  by  the 
rubric  expressly  confined  to  the  lawful  minister. 
These  ^d  some  other  additions  and  improvements 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  James  I,  though  they 
were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  In  1661,  the  year 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  commissioners, 


both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  who  had  met  at  tb« 
Savoy  to  revise  the  liturgy,  having  come  to  no  agree- 
ment [see  Savot  Conference],  the  Convocation 
agreed  to  the  following  alterations  and  additions,  via. 
several  lessons  in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  othere 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  prayers  upon  particular 
occasions  were  disjoined  from  the  litany;  several  of 
the  collects  were  altered;  the  epijftles  and  gospels 
were  taken  out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible, 
published  in  1611,  instead  of  being  read  from  the  old 
version.  Further,  the  prayer  for  the  Parliament,  that 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  the  general .  tlianksgiving, 
the  office  of  baptism  for  thoee  of  riper  yean,  the  forma 
of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  for  the  anniversary'  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Charles  I,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family,  were  added ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
liturgy  ambiguities  were  removed,  and  various  im- 
provements made.  The  whole  book,  l)eing  finished, 
passed  both  houses  of  Convocation ;  it  was  subscribed 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  was  ratified  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent  May  19, 
1662.  This  was  the  last  revisal  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  which  any  alteration  was  made  by  public 
authority.  (Wheatly 's  Illust.  of  the  Common  Prayer,  ap- 
pendix to  introduction ;  NichoU's  Pref  to  his  Comment, 
jon  the  Book  'f  Common  Prayer;  Tomline's  Christ,  TheoL 
ii,  20-29;  Dr.  Card  well's  History  of  Conferences  and 
other  Proceedings  connected  with  the  Revision  of  the  Booh 
of  Common  Prayer,  from  the  year  1558  to  the  year  1690, 
Oxford,  1840,  8vo).  Hamon  I'Estrange's  AlHance  of 
Divine  Offices  (Lond.  1659,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1844  in  8vo),  exhibits  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reformation,  as  also  the  service- 
book  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637 : 
it  is  illustrated  with  ample  annotations.  The  liturgi- 
cte  Brittnnicte,  published  by  the  Rev.  William  Keel- 
ing, B.D.,  at  London  in  18^12,  exhibits  the  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Praytr  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  first  compilation  to  its  last  revision 
in  1G62,  together  with  the  liturgy  set  forth  for  the  use 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  W. 
K.  Clay's  Book  f>f  Common  Prayer  Illustrated  (Lond. 
18-11,  8vo)  mof^t  commodiously  shows  its  various  modi- 
fications, the  date  of  its  several  parts,  and  the  authori- 
ty on  which  they  rest.  An  appendix,  containing  va- 
rious important  ecclesiastical  documents,  concludes 
the  volume.  To  those  who  can  procure  more  expensive 
publications,  the  complete  collection  of  the  authentic 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  at 
I»ndon  in  1848,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  will  doubt- 
less be  preferred.  The  collection,  which  is  uniformly 
printed  in  black  letter,  like  the  original  editions,  com- 
prises the  liturgies  of  king  Edword  Vl,  1549  and  1552 ; 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  queen  Elizalieth,  1550 ;  king 
Jum-^s  the  First's  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  in  1604 ;  the  Scotch  book  of  king 
Charles  I ;  and  Charles  the  Second'^  book,  as  settled 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1662.  By  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 18  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  4,  sec.  28,  it  was  enacted 
that  true  and  perfect  copies  of  that  act,  and  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  1662,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
respective  courts,  and  into  the  Tower  of  London,  to  be 
preserved  among  the  records  thereof  in  all  time  to 
come.  These  copies  are  usually  termed  'the  Sealed 
Biw  •ks,'  from  their  being  exemplified  under  the  great 
seal  of  England.  From  the  copy  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don the  folio  fac-simile  edition  of  1848  was  chieflv 
printed.  In  1849-50  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens  published 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  three  oc- 
tavo volume«,  with  notes  legal  and  historical.  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  taken  fh)m  the  *  Sealed  Book*  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  collated  with  the  copies  pre- 
served in  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer, 
and  alfo  with  the  copies  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  in 
the  libran-  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  I>ondon ;  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  at  Ely ;  and  with  the  manuscript 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  originally  annexed  to  the 
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Trisb  statute  17  and  18  Car.  II,  c.  6,  now  preserved  in  this  new  commtinton  office,  were  four,  viz.  mixing  wa- 
che  Rolls  Office  at  Dublin.  In  1849-65  Mr.  Stephens  ter  with  the  wine,  pmyer  for  the  dead,  prayer  for  the 
also  pablished  (3  vols.  8yo)  the  text  of  the  B<iok  of  j  descent  of  the  Holy  Spurit  on  the  elemenb*,  and  the 
Ctnnmon  Proffer  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  prayer  of  oblation.  These  were  called  the  utage*^  and 
from  the  same  manuscript,  with  an  introduction  and  those  who  practised  them  were  called  luagera.  Three 
notes"  (Eadie,  Eccles,  Encydopadia,  s.  v.).  I  other  ceremonies,  apart  from  these  usages,  are  fre- 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the  qnently  reckoned  among  them,  viz.  trine  immersion  at 
book  since  1662  without  success.  The  first  was  in  the  '  baptism ;  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil  in  confirmation  ; 
reign  of  William  III,  furthered  by  Tillotson  and  Stil-  and  unction  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick  (ibid.  vol.  i,  p. 
Itngfleet,  who  in  1668  had  united  with  Bates,  Manton,  I  xxxviii).  (2.)  A  Compleat  Collection  ofDetotiow,  tat- 
and  Baxter  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  **  comprehension  enjh)m  the  Aposiolical  CofutitutionSy  ike  Ancient  Litur' 
of  Dissenters."  Fuiling  then  and  in  1681,  Uie  scheme  '  giet^  and  ike  Common  Prayer-hook  of  ike  Ckurck  rfEtftg^ 
was  resumed  after  the  Revolution,  and  in  1689  a  com-   Umd.     Part  I  e^trnprtkending  ike  Pubfick  Offices  of  the 

mission  was  formed  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.     A    Chtrch Part  J  I  a  Method  '/Private  Prayer 

number  of  alterations  were  suggested,  in  order,  if  pps-  (London,  1784,  8vo).  Part  I  is  reprinted  in  Hall's 
sible,  to  gratify  the  Dissenters  (see  the  Revised  Liturgy  Fragmenta  Liiurgica  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 
ofl689,  a  blue-book,  1855).  Nothing  came  of  the  prop- |  II.  Common  Prayer- books  of  Dissenters  from  ike 
oeition.  A  AiU  account  of  this  and  other  proposed  re-  Ckurck  of  England. — (1.)  '^The  earliest  of  these  is  A 
Tisions  is  given  by  Procter,  HCst,  of  the  Book  of  Com-  '  Books  (f  ike  Forme  of  Common  Prayers,  Adminiatra- 
man  Prayer  (Camb.  1856,  2d  edit.).  There  is  now  a  ticn  of  the  Sacraments,  etc,  agreeable  to  God's  Words 
Liturgical  Revinon  Society  in  England,  which  in  its  and  the  u$e  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  This  liturgy 
Declaration  of  Principles  and  Objects  proposes  the  fol-  '  was  printed  by  Waldegrave  at  London,  without  date, 
lowing  changes :  **  1.  The  Rubric :  the  word  priest  to  and  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  in  1586, 1587,  and  1602. 
be  changed ;  2.  The  Ordination  Service :  words  abused  The  text  of  Waldegrave's  edition  is  reprinted  in  Hall's 
to  the  purposes  of  sacerdotal  assumption  to  be  altered.  Fragmenta  Liturgica,  vol.  i;  and  that  of  the  Middle- 
8.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick :  the  absolution  to  be  burg  edition,  1586,  in  his  Religuia  iJturgica^  vol.  L 
omitted  or  qualified.  4.  The  Baptismal  Offices :  words  (2.)  At  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy  in  1661  be« 
asserting  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  each  recipient  tween  the  royal  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  lit- 
to  be  altered.  5.  The  Catechism  to  be  revised.  6.  urgy  and  the  Nonconformists,  the  office  of  drawing  up 
The  Burial  Service :  general  language  to  be  emploj'ed  certain  additional  forms  was  assigned  to  Baxter,  who 
in  expressing  hope  for  the  departed.  7.  The  Athana-  presented  a  new  form  of  prayer  of  his  own  composi- 
sian  Creed :  the  damnatory  clauses  to  be  omitted.  8.  tion,  entitled,  The  Reformation  of  ike  Liturgy  as  it  was 
The  Apocryphal  Lessons  to  be  replaced  by  Scripture.  |  presented  io  tke  Ri^^t  Reverend  ike  BiskopSy  by  the  Di- 
A  careful  examination  of  the  changes  here  specified  vines  appointed  by  Hs  Maje^es  Commission  to  treat  tdth 
will  illustrate  the  chief  aim  of  this  society,  which  ia  to   them  <£out  tke  aUeration  of  iL     This  form  of  prayers 


bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  closer  conform- 
ity with  the  written  word  of  God  and  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  by  excluding  all  those  expressions 


is  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Savoy  Liturgy. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  HaU's  ReUquia  Liturgicm,     A 


which  have  been  assumed  to  countenance  Romanizing  new  edition  of  Tke  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amend" 
doctrine  or  practice.  It  is  believed  this  object  will  be  ed  by  tke  Westminster  Divines  in  1661,  edited  by  the 
preatly  advanced  by  the  combination  of  numbers,  and  Rev.  Dr.  C.W.  Shields,  was  publuhed  in  Philadelphia 
the  abandonment  of  desultory  for  systematic  action.  (1865).  The  Savoy  Liturg}'  comprises  forms  of  praj- 
All,  therefore,  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Protest-  er  for  *  the  ordinanc  public  worship  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
antism  in  our  Church — all  who  would  gladly  see  the  the  order  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
letter  of  our  formularies,  which  hare  been  altered  for  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
the  worse  more  than  once  since  the  Reformation,  '  of  baptism ;  a  short  discourse  of  catechizing,  and  the 
brought  again  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  approbation  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
glorious  epoch — are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  work.  Lead's  Supper ;  the  celebration  of  matrimony ;  direo- 
and  to  aid  the  society,  with  their  contributions,  their  '  tions  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  their  commun- 
inflnence,  and,  above  all,  their  prayers."  Four  hun-  ion,'  with  pra^'ers;  *the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
dred  and  sixt^'  English  clergymen  signed  a  petition  in  dead,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  particular  members 
1860,  presented  by  Lord  Ebnry,  asking  for  a  commis-  of  the  Church;'  a  discourse  *of  pastoral  discipline,' 
sion  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  '  with  forms  of  *  public  confession,  absolution,  and  ex- 
other  hand,  the  clerical  declaration  against  the  pro-  |  elusion  from  the  holy  ccmmunion  of  the  Church.* 
posed  revision  received  between  six  and  seven  thou-  (8.)  William  Wfaiston  (q.  v.)  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
sand  signatures.     See  also  Fisher,  Liturgical  Purity   fessorsbip  as  an  Arian,  and  being  for  a  time  suspend- 


€ur  Rightful  Jnkeritanee  (Lond.  1857, 12mo) 

The  Nonjurors  (q.  v.),  whose  quasi-separation  from 


ed  from  communion  with  the  Church  by  an  act  of  con- 
vocation, he  formed  a  religious  society  at  his  houpe  in 


the  Church  of  England  lasted  from  1688  to  1779,  gen-  j  London  for  public  worship.  There  he  employed  Tke 
erally  used  the  authorized  Prayei^book,  except  in  the  Liturgy  of  tke  Ckurck  of  England  reduced  nearer  to  tke 
prayer  for  the  king.  *'  Dr.  Hicks,  whose  example  was  primitive  standard,  humbly  proposed  to  publick  consider' 
probably  followed  by  Jeremy  Collier,  used  the  com-  ation.  This  liturgy  was  first  published  at  London  in 
munion  office  in  the  first  book  of  king  Edward  VI,  1718.  Whiston  believed  the  pseudo- Apostolical  Con- 
which  he  regarded  as  more  conformable  to  the  ancient  stitutions  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  apostles,  and 
practice ;  but  most  others  continued  to  use  the  Englisk  has  made  use  of  them  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
Prayer-book  until  the  year  1718  (Lathbury's  History  his  praj'ers.  (4.)  Tke  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rr^ 
of  tke  Nonjurors).  The  following  ore  the  principal  formed  according  to  tke  Pltm  of  tke  late  Dr,  Samud 
litur^es  of  the  Nonjurors:  (1.)  A  Communion  Office,  Clarke;  or,  as  it  is  drsignatcd  in  the  prefatory  adver- 
tahen  parUyfrtnn  tke  Primitive  Liturgies,  and  partly  tisement  Tke  Liturgy  of  tke  Ckurck  of  England,  viih 
from  tke  first  English  Reformed  Common  Prayer-book :  tk*  Amendments  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  suck  further  A^r^ 
together  with  Offices  for  Confirmation  and  the  Visitation  ations  as  were  judged  necessary  to  render  it 
of  tke  Sick  (London,  1718, 8vo.  Reprinted  in  the  fifth  tionable  with  reepect  to  tke  Object  ofReUgic 
volume  of  Hall's  Frtrgmtnta  Liturgica,  in  1848, 12mo).  ,  was  "first  published  in  1774  by  the  Rev 
From  the  publication  of  these  offices  the  Nonjurors  ,  Lindsay,  M.A.,  who  Socinianized  the  Aria 
were  divided  into  two  parties — ^those  who  adopted  the  |  proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  ol 
new,  and  those  who  retained  the  old  offices.  The  ob-  .  Westminster.  This  Prayer-book  has  l 
solete,  not  to  say  superstitious  ceremonies,  revived  in  |  passed  through  numerous  editions.     It 
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most  all  the  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ex- 
cept the  order  of  baptism  for  persons  of  riper  years  and 
the  commindtion.  The  »rreat  object  of  the  whole  is  to 
address  the  entire  worship  to  Gud  the  Father,  to  the 
ntter  exclusion  of  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  litur(fy  is  the  basis  of  A  Liturgy  collect- 
ed prindpaUy  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the 
Use  of  the  First  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Boston  [Massachu- 
setts], together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David 
(Boston,  1785,  8vo).  This  was  reprinted  in  1811,  and 
again  in  1838,  with  further  alterations.  (5.)  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  English 
Church  at  Dunkirk,  together  with  a  Collection  of  Psalms, 
was  printed  at  Dunkiirk  in  1791.  The  anonymous 
compiler  states  that  he  followed  throughout  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  This  book  deviates  less  from 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  Socin- 
ian  liturgy  above  noticed"  (Eadie,  s.  v.).  (6.)  The  Sun- 
day Service  of  the  Methodists  was  originally  prepared 
by  John  Wesley.  On  comp  iring  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  The  Sunday  Service  tfth".  Method'sts^  with  other  Oc- 
casional Services  (reprinted  in  1826),  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  we  find  that  the  first  lessons  for  Sun- 
days are  retained ;  but  for  the  second  lessons  in  the 
morning,  a  chapter  out  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  read,  and  in  the  evening  a 
chapter  out  of  the  epistles  in  regular  rotation.  Many 
verbal  expressions,  which  have  been  excepted  against, 
are  here  corrected.  Select  psalms  are  appoint3d  to  bo 
re  id,  while  others  are  abridged.  The  only  creed  read 
is  that  of  the  apostles.  The  offices  for  the  baptism  of 
infants,  or  of  psrsons  of  riper  years,  the  celebration  of 
matrimony,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  are  shortened.  The  offices  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  are  altered  into  forms  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons,  elders,  and  superintendents ;  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  omitted.  Some  obsolete  words 
are  replaced  by  others  which  are  more  easily  under- 
stood. An  edition  of  this  book  was  prepared,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1784 ;  a  second 
edition,  slightly  modified,  in  1786.  This  Prayer-book 
was  used  for  some  time  in  the  American  Methodist 
Church ;  but  it  gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  without 
any  prohibition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Conference.  A  modified  form  of  it  appears  in  The 
SuTtday  Service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
edited  by  T.  O.  Summers,  D.D.  (Nashville,  1867).  (7.) 
The  Liturgy  of  the  New  Churdi,  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation,  prepared  by  Order  of  the 
General  Conference,  was  published  in  1828,  and  super- 
seded all  the  liturgies  which  had  previously  been  used 
by  the  Swedenborgians,  or  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg. 

III.  Scottish  Common  Prayer-books, — **1.  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. — At  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  Protest  int  nobles 
and  barons,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  December, 
1557,  agreed  that  they  would  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  reading  of  the  pra3'er8  and  lessons  in 
English,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  is,  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  VI, 
in  every  parish  on  Sundays  and  other  festival  days. 
This  reguldtion,  however,  continued  in  force  only  a 
short  time;  for  in  1562  the  Book  of  Common  Order , 
commonly  termed  'Knox's  Liturgy,'  was  partially  in- 
troduced ;  and  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  Decern l)er  26,  1564,  its  use  was  authoritatively 
ordained  in  all  the  churches  in  Scotland.  This  liturg}* 
was  taken  from  the  order  or  liturgy  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Geneva.  It  contains  forms  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  marriage ;  and  for  the  election  of 
superintendents  or  presbyters  who  were  invested  with 


episcopal  functions ;  the  order  of  ecclesiastical  disct* 
pline,  of  excommunication,  and  of  public  repentance ; 
a  treatise  on  fasting ;  and  forms  of  prayer  for  domestic 
and  private  use.  A  new  edition  of  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  or,  John  Knox^s  Book  of  Common 
Order,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming,  at 
London,  in  1840,  in  18mo.  The  New  Booke  of  Common 
Prayer,  according  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kirke  of  Scot- 
land, our  Brethren  in  Faith  and  Covenant,  printed  in 
1644,  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  Calvin's  Genevan 
I*rayer-book,  or  rather  of  Knox's  Book  of  Common 
Order.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  first  A'olume  of  Hall's 
Fragmenta  Liturgica,     See  Dibectory. 

*'2.  lAturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  ScoUand.-^ 
Th^  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  at 
present  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Charles  I,  in  1637,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  Bo<dle  tf  Common 
Prayer,  copied,  with  some  alterations,  from  that  of 
England,  which  produced  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant.  "That  liturgy  was  prepared  by  archbishop  Spot- 
tiswoode,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Lindsay  of  Glasgow, 
assisted  by  Wedderbum,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  bishops  Guthrie,  Maxwell,  and 
Whitford.  On  its  being  sent  to  London,  Charles  I 
referred  it  to  the  examination  of  archbishop  Laud,  and 
of  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  folio,  and  entitled  The  Booke  of  Common  Pray- 
er and  AdministreUion  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  parts 
of  Divine  Service,  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
This  liturgy  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Hall's 
Reliquix  Liturgica;  a  copious  bibliographical  and  his- 
torical account  of  it  will  be  found  in  vol.  i,  p.  xiii- 
XXXV.  From  1645  until  after  the  restoration  in  1663, 
the  Westminster  Dinetojy  was  adopted,  but  by  no  means 
strictly  adhered  to,  in  various  instances  (as  in  tliat  of 
praying  for  the  civil  government) ;  and  when  episco- 
pacy was  restored  together  with  monarchy,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introduco 
a  public  litur^iy ;  so  that,  except  at  ordinations,  when 
the  English  forms  were  used,  as  far  as  local  circum- 
stances would  admit,  no  regular  form  of  prayer  was  in 
general  use,  while  episcopacy  continued  to  be  the  fonn 
of  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.  Many,  indeed, 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  compiled  forms  to  be  used  by 
themselves  in  their  particular  congregations,  with  some 
petitions  and  collects  taken  out  of  the  Englifih  l)ook, 
and  all  of  them  uniformly  concluded  their  prayers  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  singing  with  the  doxolo- 
gy.  Prayers  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service  qf 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aberdeen,  composed  by  the 
Rev.  Heniy  Scougal,  professor  of  theology  in  tlie 
King's  College,  continued  in  use  until  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Presbyterians  would  no  longer  tolerate  a 
written  prayer.  At  length,  in  1712,  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  little  variation,  ex- 
cept in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  In  that  ser- 
vice the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  substantially  that  in  the  liturgy  authorized  by 
Charles  I,  but  with  alterations  made  to  make  it  more 
conformable  to  the  first  and  comparatively  imperfect- 
ly reformed  liturgy  of  king  Edward  VI.  By  the  twen- 
ty-first canon  of  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  revised,  amended,  and  enacted, 
by  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  holden  for  that  purpose  at 
Edinburgh,  from  August  20  till  September  6,  1838 
(Edinburgh,  1838,  8vo),  after  ratifying  and  confirming; 
the  permission  formerly  granted  by  the  bishops  *  to  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  in 
Scotland  ....  to  retain  the  use  of  the  English  office 
in  all  congregations  where  the  said  office  had  previous- 
ly been  in  use,'  it  is  enacted.  That  in  the  use  of  either 
the  Scotch  or  English  office  no  amalgamation,  altera- 
tion, or  interpolation  whatever  shall  take  place,  nor 
shall  any  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  biahop. 
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From  respect,  however,  for  the  authority  which  orig- 
inally sanctioned  the  Scotch  liturgy,  and  for  other 
sufficient  reasons,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  Scotch 
communion  office  continue  to  be  held  of  primary  au- 
thority  in  this  Church,  and  that  it  shall  be  used  in  all 
consecrations  of  bishops,  but  also  at  the  opening  of  all 
general  synods' — ^p.  29,  80.  Although  the  Scotch  com- 
munion office  is  thus  established,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  canon  does  not  prescribe  what  specific  edition 
is  to  be  used,  almost  every  single  bishop,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  having  made  additions,  and  even  some 
changes,  according  to  their  own  judgment  or  prefer- 
ence. In  point  of  doctrine,  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  offices  is  clear  and  unequivocal — 
the  English  offices  being  exclusively  commemorative, 
and  the  Scottish  most  distinctly  sacrificial.  Besides 
which,  the  following  usages  are  practised,  not  one  of 
which  is  adopted  in  the  English  offices,  viz. :  1.  The 
mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist ;  2. 
Commemorating  the  faithful  departed  at  the  altar ;  8. 
Consecrating  the  elements  by  an  express  invocation ; 
4.  Using  the  oblatory  prayer  before  distribution" 
(Eadie,  s.  v.).     See  Commukion  Service. 

IV.  The  American  Prayer-book, — After  the  Ameri- 
can RevMution  the  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Church" 
was  established  as  an  organization  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  1784.  In  1786  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  adapt  the  English  liturgy  to  use  in  this 
country^  and  they  prepared  a  book  which,  however, 
never  went  into  general  use  (The  Proposed  Book,  1786 ; 
reprinted  in  Hall,  Reliquim  LUwfficce,  Lond.  1847). 

*'At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  liturgy  was  thrown  open  by  ap- 
pointing committees  on  the  different  portions  of  the 
Prayer-book,  whose  several  reports,  with  the  action 
of  the  two  bouses  thereupon,  were  consolidated  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  as  it  is  now  in  use,  the 
whole  book  being  ratified  and  set  forth  by  a  vote  of 
the  Convention  on  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  its  use 
being  prescribed  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1790.  The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  service,  omits  several  of  its 
really  objectionable  features,  brings  some  of  the  offices 
(the  communion,  for  example)  nearer  to  the  primitive 
pattern,  modifies  others  to  suit  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and,  on  the  whole,  is  a  noble  monument  to  the 
wisdom,  prudence,  piety,  and  chnrchmanship  of  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Church.  By  the  46Ui  canon 
of  1882,  it  is  required  diat  every  minister  shall,  before 
all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Convention  of  this  Church.  And  in  per- 
forming said  service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  used 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book"  (Hook,  Church 
IHctionary,  Am.  ed.  s.  v.). 

There  seems  to  be  a  widelv-diilbsed  conviction,  both 
in  England  and  America,  quite  apart  from  doctrinal 
considerations,  tiiat  the  forms  of  morning  service,  which 
are  composed  of  what  were  formerly  several  distinct 
services,  are  too  long  for  use.  Bennett,  in  his  ParOf 
phragt  with  Aimoiaiiona  on  the  Book  of  Common  Proffer 
(Lond.  1709, 8vo),  observes  that  the  using  of  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  the  litany,  and  communion  service  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  one  continued  order,  is  contrary 
to  the  first  intention  and  nracttce  of  the  Church.  On 
this  subject  the  Church  of  England  Quarter^  (Lon- 
don, 1855,  p.  20)  remarks,  '*  That  our  services  are  too 
long  is  generally,  although  not  universally  conceded. 
There  is,  no  one  will  deny,  much  repetition  in  them 
as  they  are  at  present  conducted ;  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  six  times  on  a  sacrament  morning 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance.  We  recognise  our  lit- 
urgy as  deservedly  endeared  to  our  people ;  and  neither 
would  we  recommend,  nor  would  they  suffer,  any  alter- 
ations in  it  which  would  tend  to  lower  its  tone.  A  few 
verbal  changes,  the  omission  of  a  few  rubrics,  a  new  ar- 


rangement of  the  morning  lessons,  and  we  might  go  on 
without  detriment  for  another  three  centuries.  Much, 
too,  must  at  all  times  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
clergy."  On  this  and  other  questions  as  to  needed 
changes,  see  the  Memorial  Paperg,  containing  the  Cir- 
cular  and  Quutiont  ((fan  Episcopal  Commission  ordered 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  1863, 
edited  by  Bp.  A.  Potter  (Phila.  1867,  12mo);  Powys, 
Beconstrwtion  of  the  Liturgy  (Lond.  1864). 

*' A  writer  in  the  London  Daifg  News  (1867)  relates 
the  discovery,  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  copy  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  14  Charles  II,  1662, 
with  the  roll  affixed  containing  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  had  been  detached  and  lost 
from  the  copy  deposited  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Technically  and  practically,  therefore,  the  writer  re- 
marks, the  two  rolls  form  one  engrossed  act,  and  *  noth- 
ing can  be  so  distinct  a  proof  that  the  prayers,  psalms, 
rubrics,  etc.,  are  the  law  of  the  land'  "  (Nation^  Sept. 
19, 1867). 

The  most  important  works  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
besides  those  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are 
Wheatly,  BaHonal  lUvstraiion  of  the  Common  Praytr 
(London,  1720,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1842,  8vo;  also  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library,  12mo);  Comber,  Companion  to  the 
Temple  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1841, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  Sparrow,  JtO' 
tionale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (new  ed.  Oxf. 
1889,  sm.  8vo) ;  Bailey,  The  Liturgy  compared  vith  the 
Bible  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Palmer,  Origines  Li- 
turgiae  (Oxf.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo);  Be  reus,  Lectures  on 
Catechism  and  Offices  (Oxf.  1823) ;  Pmcter,  Hittory  of 
the  Book  cf  Common  Praytr  (Lond.  1856,  2d  ed.  8vo) ; 
Card  well,  7  Ac  two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI  compared 
(Oxf.  18^8,  8vo) ;  Maskell,  Monumenta  JHtualia  Ecde- 
siaa  Anglicana  (Lond.  1846,  8  vols.  8vo);  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service  (Lond.  1856,  8vo);  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer^  Oct.  1856,  art.  vii ;  Lathbury,  His- 
tory  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  Ft  format 
turn  (1868,  2d  ed.  8vo);  Cardwell,  History  of  Confer- 
ences for  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  fnm  1558  to 
1690  (Oxf.  1849,  8d  ed.  8vo);  Humphrey,  iftVorico/ 
cmd  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Common  Prayer  (Lond. 
2d  ed.  1866, 8vo) ;  Stoddart,  The  History  of  the  Prayer- 
booky  and  of  its  Formation  from  pretu.us  Liturgies^  vith 
a  Draft  fhouing  h.w  our  present  Liturgy  mighty  tcith 
some  alterations^  be  advantageously  revited  cmd  rear- 
ranged in  more  varied  services  (Lond.  1864,  crown  8vo) ; 
The  A  nnotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being  an  His- 
torical, Bitualj  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  De- 
votional System  of  the  Church  of  England,  edited  by  John 
Henry  Blunt  (Lond.  1866,  imp.  8vo).  On  the  Amer- 
ican book,  see  Brownell,  Family  Prayer-book  (N.  Y. 
1866,  royal  8vo) ;  Butler,  Common  Pnn^fr  inteipreted 
by  its  History  (Boston,  1846, 12mo);  Am.  Church  Re- 
view, Jan.  1868,  art.  i.  See  Forms  of  Prayer  ;  Lit- 
any; Liturgy. 

Commime,  or  Commnnicate,  a  term  made  use 
of  to  denote  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
See  LoRD^s  Supper. 

Communicants,  (1.)  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.); 
(2.)  a  term  used  to  designate  church-members  who  par- 
take of  the  I/>rd's  Supper  (q.  v.). 

Commnnicatio  IdiomStum,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  question  arose  if  a  real  personal 
unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  could  be  effected  without  destroying  the 
distinction  of  natures.  The  ancient  Church  maintain- 
ed the  reality  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  ele- 
ments by  condemning  the  Kestorian,  Monophysite, 
and  MonotheleUc  doctrines.  The  Lutheran  Uieology 
undertook  to  show  the  possibility  of  this  union.  Luther 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  assertion  that 
Christ,  according  to  his  humanly,  fills  all  things,  and 
is  ubiquitous.  He  did  not  use,  however,  the  expr«»; 
sion  communicatio  idiomatum^  wliich  was  first  emp* 
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In  the  Formula  Concordia  (q.  ▼.).  Three  classes  of 
Scriptural  passages  were  adduced  by  the  old  Lutheran 
writers  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine :  1,  those  in  which 
qnalities  belonging  to  one  nature  only  are  attributed 
to  the  whole  person ;  2,  those  which  predicate  of  one 
nature  an  activity  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  re- 
demptioUf  consequently  to  the  whole  person ;  8,  those 
which  transfer  divine  attributes  to  Christ's  human  na- 
ture. The  Fomudi  Concord'cB,  however,  expressly 
rejects  a  restriction  of  the  divine  nature,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  union  with  the  human.  Zwingle,  with 
whom,  on  the  whole,  the  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
Church  agreed,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  real  commu- 
meatio  idiomatum  (peculiar  qualities  of  the  two  na- 
tures), and  explained  the  passages  adduced  by  the  Lu- 
therans as  figures  of  speech  (aXXoiwriQ).  The  Supra- 
naturalistic  school  of  the  later  German  theology  does 
not  expressly  reject  the  doctrine,  but  explains  it  away. 
The  Rationalistic,  ifisthetic,  and  Speculative  schools 
of  Germany  either  reject  it  entirely,  or  partly  put  upon 
it  an  ethical  or  speculative  construction.  The  revived 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  19th  century  partly  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  doctrine,  and 
partly  attempts  to  complete  it  by  asserting  a  self-re- 
striction of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  in  consequence 
of  his  union  with  the  human.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  was  in  particular  develnpe(]  by  Sartorius 
(Dorpaier  BtUrdge  su  den  tkeologkchen  WiMengchaften, 
Hamburg,  1832)  and  Thomasins  {Beitrdge  zur  kireh- 
Uchen  Christolag'e^  Erlangen,  1845),  the  Logos,  from 
the  moment  of  his  incarnation,  renounced  his  dwine 
Mlf-conscicusness  in  order  to  develop  himself  in  a  mere- 
ly human  form.  See,  bendes  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Domer,  H'storif  of  the  Person  of  Christy  Edinb. 
translation,  vol.  ii;  Hase,  EvangtUtehe  DognuUik,  p. 
221  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hitlonf^  edited  by  Smitli,  vol. 
iv,  §  37 ;  Hagenbach,  HiHory  of  Doetrinet  (Smith's), 
§  266, 267 ;  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  art.  ii ;  and  the  arti- 
cle Christox^oot,  p.  281. 

Commnnioative  Life.  Ecclesiastical  writers, 
in  describing  the  habits  of  monks,  distinguish  between 
vita  commutticcUiva  and  vita  renunciativa.  The  usual 
plan  was  for  candidates  to  take  a  solemn  vow  of  pov- 
erty, and  consequently  to  renounce  the  world  by  dis- 
posing of  their  estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  the}' 
entered  into  a  community,  where  they  were  to  have  all 
things  in  common.  Others  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  and  yet  enjoyed  no  more  of  them  than  if 
tbey  had  passed  over  to  others;  for  they  distributed 
their  whole  yearly  revenue  to  the  poor,  and  to  such 
use:»  as  the  daily  necessities  of  men  required.  The 
latter  was  called  the  communicative  life. — Farrar,  Ecd. 
IHctionary,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  vii,  3, 9. 

Commnnlo  Laioa,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  means  properly  the  rank  of  the  laity,  but  u 
more  commonly  used  to  signify  the  s^olitf  of  a  clergyman 
transferred  from  the  privileged  class  of  the  clergy  to  the 
1  \y  community.  Only  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grades 
(4ee  Clkroy)  could  voluntarily  go  back  to  the  rank 
of  the  laity ;  those  who  had  received  one  of  the  higher 
orders  (upwards  from  the  diaconste)  could  be  transfer- 
red back  to  the  laity  only  by  legal  disponsation  grant- 
ed by  the  pope,  or  by  degradation.  Clergymen  of  the 
lower  grades  can,  according  to  the  canon  law,  con- 
tract a  valid  marriage,  but  thereby  lose  their  benefices 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Trent  allowed  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  lower  or- 
ders be  conferred  upon  married  men  (in  case  they  had 
not  been  married  oftcner  than  once),  and,  on  condition 
of  their  wearing  the  tonsure  and  the  clerical  habit, 
granted  to  them  the  privilegia  canonit  ft  fori  (see 
Clrrgt).  Papal  dispensation  for  members  of  the 
higher  clergy  to  re-enter  the  rank  of  the  laity  (in  pat- 
ticular,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying)  has  only  been 
given  in  rare  instances.  The  transfer  of  a  clergyman 
to  the  rank  of  the  laity,  as  a  punishment,  took  place, 


according  to  the  ancient  canonical  law,  in  connectioa 
with  deposition,  but,  according  to  the  later  law,  only 
in  consequence  of  degradation  (q.  v.).  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  AtrcAai-£er.  ii,  718 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eed,  xvii, 
2;  Farrar,  EccL  Did,  8.  v. 

Communio  Peregfrina.  In  the  early  Chorch 
the  term  commwnio  denoted  not  only  a  participation  of 
the  Eucharist,  but  also  a  right  of  partaking  of  the 
bonn^  of  the  Church.  When  travellers  or  strangera 
came  to  any  church  without  bringing  letten  tettimonir 
al^  by  which  they  might  be  ascertained  to  be  memben 
of  some  Christian  church,  they  were  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  under  the  censure  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Until  they  could  thus 
clear  themselves  from  imputation,  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  table,  but  were  allowed  to  derive 
their  means  of  temporal  maintenance  ftom  the  Church 
fund.  In  this  way  delinquent  clergymen  were  some- 
times treated  in  their  own  churches,  and  this  was  call- 
ed communio  peregrina.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
officiate  or  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  until  they  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
— Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  xvii, 
3,1. 

Commtmioxi  (cocv«i»v/a,  a  Aanng\  in  ordinary 
terms,  an  association  or  agreement  when  several  per- 
sons join  and  partake  together  of  one  thing ;  hence  its 
application  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians  (1  Cor.  x,  16); 
and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation  or  fellowship  that 
the  word  *' communion,"  in  the  religious  sense,  is  now 
chiefly  applied  in  the  English  language.  In  2  Cor.  vi, 
14,  it  takes  the  derived  sense  of  concord.  The  "  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Cor.  xiii,  14)  signifies  that 
spiritual  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit  which  the 
child  of  Grod  maintains  by  faith  and  prayer.  The  Greek 
term  has  also  a  secondary  meaning  of  bestoural  in  char- 
ity, in  other  passages,  where  it  is  rendered  **  contribu- 
tion," *' distribution,"  or  "communication"  [which 
see].  The  word  is  elsewhere  translated  simply  "fel- 
lowship" (q.  v.).  For  a  large  n  umber  of  treatises  on  this 
subject,  see  Volbeding,  Index  DissertaHomtm,  p.  147  sq. 

(1.)  (7on>miiii»c»i(ro<v<tfvi a) therefore  "properly  means 
the  Glaring  something  m  common  with  another.  Hence, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  it  signifies  the  sharing  dirime 
converse  or  intercourse  (1  John  i,  8) ;  and  as  this  takes 
place,  sacramentally,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  word, 
in  a  third  sta^e,  signifies  AJointpartieipationiTi  a  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  i.  e.  of  his 
Spirit  (John  vi,  63)  in  that  sacrament  (1  Cor.  x,  16). 
Some  explain  the  Koivwvia  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be 
a  commumcation  of  the  *  body  and  blood  of  Christ,' 
as  though  these  were  given  by  the  Church  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  the  above  account  of  the  order  in  which  the 
senses  of  the  word  have  grown  out  of  one  another 
shows  that  such  an  interpretation  is  untenable.  The 
Church  has  not,  nor  pretends  to  give,  an}*thing  as 
from  hereelf  in  that  ordinance,  but  Christbins  come 
together  to  hold  'communion'  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  (once-sacrificed)  Lord,  of  the  benefits  of 
whose  death,  sacramentally  exhibited,  they  are  in  a 
special,  though  only  spiritual,  manner  then  partakers. 
'  Communion'  (KOivwvia)  is  that  which  is  sought  and 
spiritually  partaken  of  by  the  receiver,  not  that  which 
is  actually  conveyed  by  any  person  as  the  girer.  Of 
the  several  names  by  which  the  Supper  of  the  T/^rd 
has  been  at  different  times  distinguished,  that  of  tho 
*  Holy  Communion'  is  the  one  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  for  her  members.  The  Ru- 
brics, Articles,  and  Canons  almost  invariably  employ 
this  designation."  See  Eucharist;  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

(2.)  Tn  a  historical  sense,  omimmtpfi  denotes  par- 
ticipation  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  of  course,  Church  fellowship,  with  all  its  rights 
and  privileges.    Hence  the  term  '*  excommunication." 
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In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  also  with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
is  said  to  be  opm  when  all  are  admitted  who  apply ;  to 
be  atrid  when  confined  to  the  members  of  a  single 
society,  or  at  least  to  members  of  the  same  denom- 
ination ;  and  it  is  mixtd  when  persons  are  admitted 
from  societies  of  difierent  denominations,  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  evidence  of  their  piety,  as  is 
the  case  in  Protestant  churches  generally.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  on  this  point  arises  between  the  strict 
Baptists  and  Pjedo«baptists. 

Close  Communion,  Qautitm  of, — ^Among  the  Bap- 
tists there  is  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  two  parties  (called  Free  and  Strict  Communion- 
ists)  may  be  represented  respectively  by  Robert  Hall 
and  by  J.  G.  Fuller.  The  following  statement,  embrac- 
ing the  subsunce  of  the  controversy,  represents  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  suoject. 

(a)  "  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  that  baptism  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  runs 
through  all  his  reasonings  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
communion,  and  is  the  real  foundation  on  which  they 
rest.  His  positions  are  the  following :  1.  The  baptism 
of  John  was  a  separate  institution  from  that  appointed 
by  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  ih>m  which  it  follows 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  anterior  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  that  the  original  communicants  consisted 
entirelv  of  such  as  had  not  received  that  ordinance. 
2.  That  there  is  no  such  connection,  either  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  things  or  by  the  divine  institution,  between 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  as  renders  it,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, indispensable  that  the  former  should  pre- 
x:edo  the  latter.  8.  That  admitting  this  to  be  the  pre- 
scribed order,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  apostles,  the  case  of  pious  Psdo-bap- 
tists  is  a  new  case,  calling  for  some  peculiar  treatment, 
in  which  we  ought  to  regard  rather  the  spirit  than  the 
leiUr  of  apostolic  precedent.  4.  That  a  schisir  in  the 
Church,  the  mystical  Ixxiy  of  Christ,  is  deprecated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  greatest  evil.  6  That  a 
reception  to  Church  fellowship  of  all  such  as  God  has 
received,  notwithstanding  a  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  matters  not  essential  to  salvation,  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  xiv,  1- 
5;  XV,  1,  5-7).  6.  Ihat  to  withhold  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per from  those  with  whom  we  unite  in  other  acts  of 
Christian  worship  is  a  palpable  inconsistency.  And, 
lastly,  that  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  illiberal,  being 
calculated  to  awaken  a  powerful  prejmlice,  and  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  conviction  our  Psedo-baptist  breth- 
ren, and  to  engender  among  the  Baptists  themselves  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  feeling,  wholly  opposed  to  the 
enlarged  spirit  of  the  present  age  (Complete  Works  of 
HobeH  ffatt,  u,  207-280 ;  also  i,  283-604). 

(6)  '*The  positions  urged  on  the  opposite  side  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fuller  are  these :  1.  That  all  the  arguments 
which  are  used  to  destroy  the  identity  of  baptism  as 
practiced  by  John  and  the  apostles  before  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  that  practiced  afterwards,  amount  only  to 
proof  of  a  circumatantial^  not  an  essential  difference, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  warrant  the  inferences  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  any  one  point.  2.  That  the  commission  of  our 
I^rd  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20)  furnishes  the  same  evi- 
dence  that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
external  Church  fellowship  as  that  faith  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  baptism.  8.  That  the  uni- 
form examples  of  the  apostles  is  an  inspired  explana- 
tion of  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  and  a 
pattern  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church  in 
all  succeeding  ages.  4.  That  strict  conformity  to  the 
commission  of  Christ,  thus  explained,  is  not  schism^ 
but  the  only  possible  mode  of  restoring  and  perpetua- 
ting Christ'on  ttn'tm,  6.  That  the  mutual  forbearance 
enjoined  on  Christians  in  the  New  Testament  related 
to  matters  of  real  indifference,  not  involving  the  sur- 
fender  of  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
fore inapplicable  to  the  present  case.    6.  That  to  unite 


with  PsBdo-Baptist  brethren  in  all  such  acts  of  worship 
and  benevolent  effort  as  do  not  imply  an  abandonment 
of  the  commission  is  not  an  inconsistency,  but  the  dic- 
tate of  Christian  charity.  And,  lastly,  that  to  what- 
ever imputations  a  strict  adherence  to  the  commission 
of  Christ  may  subject  the  Baptist  churches,  it  is  better 
to  suffer  them  than  to  sin ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  def'^ 
erence  to  modem  error,  however  conscientiously  main- 
tained, is  neither  charity  nor  Christian  wisdom,  since 
**  whatever  is  right  is  wise."  Christians  may  cordially 
unite  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  but  they  do 
not,  nor  can  they,  without  a  change  of  sentiments, 
unite  in  the  constitution  of  their  churches  (Conversa- 
tions on  Strict  and  Mixed  Commumon^  by  J.  G.  Fuller)." 
It  is  said  that  most  of  the  English  Baptists  favor 
free  communion ;  those  of  the  United  States  are  most- 
ly cloee  communionists,  except  the  Free-will  Baptists, 
who  are,  as  a  body,  open  communionists.  See  Curti", 
Commumony  a  Review  of  the  Arguments  of  Hall  and 
Noel  (Phila.  1860, 12mo),  for  a  full  argument  for  close 
communion;  also  Christian  Review^  xvi,  210,  and  an 
able  article  by  Dr.  Hovey,  Bibliotheca  Satrc^  Jan. 
1862,  art.  v.  See  also  the  same  Journal,  July,  1864^ 
art.  i,  and  July,  1867,  art.  iii.     See  Baptists. 

II.  A  similar  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  which  the  High-Churph  part}'  re- 
fuses the  admission  of  members  of  the  Reformed  and 
all  non-Lutheran  churches  to  communion.  See  Lu- 
therans. 

III.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  (Covenanters)  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians in  the  United  States,  are  also  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  close  communion;  but  in  all  these 
churches  there  is  a  party  which  strongly  contends 
against  this  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  open  communion. 
At  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1867 
the  subject  of  close  communion  was  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  the  author  of  a 
book  against  close  communion,  was  censured  by  a  large 
majorit}'.  See  W,  C.  McCune,  Close  Communion^  or 
Church  FeVowsh'p,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Presshj,  D.D.,  of  the 
United  PreAyterian  Theological  Semnnry  at  A  lleghany, 
Penn,  (Cincinnati,  William  Scott,  1866,  p.  147);  also 
W.  Annan  (O.  S.  Presbyterian),  The  Doctrine  of  Close 
Communion  tested  hy  Scripture  and  Reason  (Pittsburg, 
1867).  Mr.  Annan  endeavors  to  establish  that  the 
views  entertained  and  defended  by  the  leading  men  at 
present  in  that  Church  are  not  those  which  were  held 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  In 
discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Annan  presents  the  views 
of  Drs.  Mason,  Smith,  and  Annan,  father  of  the  author, 
and  others,  down  to  1867,  in  support  of  his  positions. 

COMMUNION  IN  BOTH  KINDS.  "The  com- 
munion was  universally  administered  in  l.oth  kinds 
(bread  and  wine),  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  until  about 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cup  began  to  be  gradual* 
ly  withdrawn  from  the  laity  in  the  Western  Church, 
on  account  (as  was  aflSrmed)  of  the  disorders  to  which 
the  use  of  it  had  (pven  rise.  Communion  in  one  kind 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Romanists  profess  to  Relieve  that  Christ, 
whole  and  entire — soul,  body,  and  divinitj' — is  con- 
tained in  either  species,  and  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
each.  Hence  they  infer  that,  whether  the  communi- 
cant receives  the  bread  or  the  wine,  he  enjoys  the  fbll 
benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Thus,  to  support  this  absurd 
and  monstrous  dogma,  a  Christian  ordinance  is  di- 
vided ;  transubstantiation  justifies  communion  in  one 
kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
assigned  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Councfl  of  Trent. 
After  alleging  many  frivolous  reasons,  such  as  that 
there  is  danger  of  spilling  the  wine  in  a  crowded  as- 
sembly, and  thus  inflicting  an  indignity  on  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  that  many  cannot  bear  the  smell  or  taste 
of  wine ;  that  it  may  become  vapid ;  that  it  ip  '^^ 
tremely  scarce  in  some  places,  and  would 
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great  expense  to  procare  it — ^it  says,  *A  circumstuice 
which  principally  influenced  the  Church  in  establish- 
ing this  practice  was,  that  means  were  to  be  devised  to 
crush  the  heresy  which  denied  that  Christ,  whole  and 
entire,  is  contained  under  either  species,  and  asserted 
that  the  body  is  contained  under  the  species  of  bread 
without  the  blood,  and  the  blood  under  the  species  of 
wine  without  the  body.  This  object  was  attained  by 
communion  under  the  species  of  bread  alone,  which 
places,  as  it  were  sensibly  before  our  eyes,  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  faith.*  Protestants  believe  that  with- 
out the  cup  there  can  be  no  sacrament  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  Eucharist  is  not  celebrated  in  the  Romish 
Church."  For  the  history  of  thb  question,  see  Lord's 
Supper. — Bingham,  Orig.  EccU  xv,  5 ;  Forrar,  Eedes. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,  ono  of  the  points  of 
a  Christian's  faith  according  to  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

1.  According  to  the  Roman  CatkoUc  definition,  it  is 
the  *'  union  between  the  Church  triumphant  (in  heav- 
en), the  Church  militant  (on  earth),  and  the  Church 
suffering  (in  purgitory).  These  three  form  the  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  invisible  head,  and  of 
which  the  pope,  Christ's  vicar,  is  the  visible  head. 
Its  members  are  united  by  a  mutual  communication 
of  intercessions  and  prayers"  (Bergier).  This  defini- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  prepares  the  way  for  the  Roman 
superstitions  of  the  invocation  of  saints  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  saints  in  heaven  arc  to  be  vener- 
ated and  invoked  by  the  Church  militant,  and  the 
members  of  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  the  former.  The  Church  militant  is  to 
support  by  her  prayers  the  Church  suffering ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  militant  may  also  offer  pray- 
ers for  each  other.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lexikan,  iv,  929  sq. 

2.  The  PratestarU  definitions  vary  somewhat,  (a) 
The  WesinUnster  Conftts'on  says :  ** All  saints  that  are 
united  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  head,  by  his  Spirit  and  by 
faith,  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces,  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  and  glory.  And  being  unit- 
ed to  one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in 
e.ich  others*  gifts  and  graces,  and  are  obliged  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as  do 
conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward 
and  outward  man.  Saints  by  profession  are  bound 
to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship  and  communion  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spirit- 
ual services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification,  as 
also  in  relieving  each  other  in  outward  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities;  which 
communion,  as  God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended unto  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  communion  which  the 
saints  have  with  Christ  doth  not  make  them  in  any- 
wise partakers  of  the  substance  of  his  Godhead,  or  to 
be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect ;  either  of  which 
to  affirm  is  impious  and  blasphemous."  (6)  Pearson 
and  Leighton  agree,  substantially,  in  stating  that 
*' Christians  have  communion  or  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  (1  John  i,  3 ;  2  Pet.  i,  4),  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  forgiveness  and  mercy  are  conveyed  to 
us  (1  John  i,  3 ;  John  xvii,  20,  23),  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  sanctifying  graces  are  conferred  on  those 
whose  hearts  are  duly  prepared  for  their  reception 
(Phil,  ii,  1 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14) ;  that  Christians  have  also 
communion  with  the  holy  angels,  who  are  minister- 
ing spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  i,  14;  Luke  xv,  10;  Matt, 
xviii,  10) ;  that,  besides  the  external  fellowship  which 
they  have  in  the  word  and  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
they  have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction  with  all 
the  saints  on  e^irth,  as  the  living  members  of  Christ 
(John  i,  7 ;  Col.  ii,  19) ;  and  that  Christians  have  com- 
munion not  only  with  the  saints  on  earth,  but  are  of 
one  city  and  one  family  with  all  those  who  have  ever 


died  in  the  true  £uth  and  fear  of  God,  and  now  enjo^ 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  who,  in  their  state  of 
glory,  still  sympathize  with  the  fiiithfni  below,  assist- 
ing,  comforting,  and  praying  for  them  (Heb.  xii,  22, 
23).  The  belief  of  this  communion  of  saints  should 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  holiness  of  life.  If  *wo 
walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another;'  but  *if  we  say  that  we 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  wo 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth'  (1  John  i,  6,  7).  It  should 
induce  us  to  wish  well  to  all  mankind,  and  to  render 
them  every  good  in  our  power.  To  those  who  havo 
obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with  ourselves,  we  are 
still  more  nearly  related,  as  being  in  a  peculiar  sense 
children  of  the  same  Father,  disciples  of  the  same  Mas- 
ter, animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  memliers  of  the 
same  body"  (Seeker,  On  Catechism,  lect.  xiv ;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creed  (cd.  1710,  p.  759) ;  Leighton,  On  the  Crted 
{Works,  ii,  412).  (c)  Another  view  is  given  by  Wil- 
son, who  remarks  that,  while  the  Romish  view  is  un- 
Bcriptural,  that  of  Pearson  and  others  is  vague.  His 
work  aims  to  show  ttiat  the  bond  of  union  among 
Christians  (denoted  by  the  communion  ofsainlti)  is  not 
to  be  sought  (1)  in  identity  of  doctrinal  beliefs,  or  (2) 
in  identity  of  religious  feeling  or  experience,  as  feel- 
ing, or  (r.)  in  identity  of  forms  of  Church  government 
in  worship,  but  in  moral  unity,  founded  in  the  action 
of  the  grace  of  God  not  merely  in  the  hearts,  but  in 
the  activities  of  Christians.  See  Wilson,  Bampton 
Lectures  (Oxford,  1861,  8vo). 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK.    See  Lord's  Sop- 

PER. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE,  tho  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.     See  Liturgy. 

COMMUNION-TABLE,  a  table  on  which  the  sac- 
ramental bread  and  wine  are  placed  for  the  commun- 
ion in  Protestant  churches.  At  the  Reformation,  «fois9 
cUtars  were  rejected,  as  likely  to  support  tho  notion  of 
a  material  sacrifice,  against  which  the  Reformers  pro- 
tested.    See  Altar  ;  Lord's  Supper. 

ComnmniBm,  a  theory  of  community  of  proper- 
ty," often  attempted  to  be  realized  in  practice. 

I.  CommuHuUc  Ideas  in  the  rdigioui  and phUoscphicttl 
Systems  o/ancient  Pagan'sm. — The  most  ancient  form 
of  communism  known  to  us  is  found  in  the  monaster- 
ies of  Buddhism,  in  attempts  to  reach  an  ideal  of  sanc- 
tity by  renouncing  marriage  and  property.  In  the 
history  of  Greece,  a  form  of  society  based  upon  com- 
munity of  goods  is  ascribed  to  the  order  of  Pythagore- 
ans. But  by  far  the  most  important  representative  of 
communistic  ideas  in  pagan  antiquity  is  Plato,  whose 
work  on  the  ideal  state  still  ranks  among  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  favor  of  communism. 
Plato  regards  the  possession  of  private  property  as  the 
source  of  every  evil  fur  the  state — of  avarice,  of  ego- 
tism, of  a  low  character.  He  therefore  allows  only 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes,  into  which,  according 
to  him,  the  stat?  is  divided,  and  which  he  excludes 
from  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state,  to 
possess  private  property.  The  two  ruling  clashes,  the 
archontes  and  the  warriors,  are  subjected  by  Plato  to 
compulsory  oommnnism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  As  both  classes  were  to  live  exclusivelv  for 
the  state,  and  any  private  possession  appeared  to  Pla- 
to as  productive  of  egotism,  he  not  only  demanded  for 
these  two  classes  community  of  property,  but,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  he  regulated  by  law,  communi- 
tv  of  women.  After  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity,  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus  was  a  prom- 
inent representative  of  communistic  ideas,  and  applied 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallienus  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  state  according  to  the  Platonic  ideal,  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  of  Calabria. 

II.  Communum  among  the  Jews. — ^Among  the  Jews, 
the  sects  of  the  Therapeutn  and  tho  Easenet,  whose 
fundamental  principle  was  the  dualism  of  the  EMtcia 
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rdigiona,  formed,  like  the  Buddhists,  coramanistic  so- 
cieties, the  former  on  Lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  deserts  near  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Essekbs, 
Thbrapeut^. 

III.  MontuHe  Commwutm  and  Sodalum  «•  ike  af»- 
ciaU  Chrittian  Church,— The  infant  Christian  Church 
at  Jerusalem  has  been  held  up  as  at  once  an  example 
of  communism  and  an  argument  for  it  (Acts  ii,  42, 44, 
46).  But  the  passage  in  Acts  does  not  imply  either 
an  absolute,  total,  or  compulsory  community  of  goods. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  Jewrish  £b- 
senism  or  of  modern  communism.  Christianity  care- 
fttUy  guards  the  individuality  of  each  member,  and 
considers  love  as  the  only  law  by  which  Christians  are 
bound.  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  ttiat  a 
communistic  tendency  existed  in  the  Church,  which 
developed  itself  in  the  4th  centur}'  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  communities  of  anachorets  and  monk?. 
See  MoNACHiSM.  The  reformation  of  ttie  monastic 
orders,  began  principally  through  the  eflforts  of  Bernard 
da  ClairvAUx  in  the  12th  century,  gave  a  new  social- 
istic and  communistic  impulse  to  the  laity,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  religions  bodies,  united  by  vows  of 
life-Ion*^  poverty  and  asceticism.  Such  were  the  Hu- 
miUaUg  (q.  v.),  who  made  vows  of  voluntiry  poverty, 
chastity,  and  fasting,  but  were  not  distinguished  from 
the  people  in  dress,  though  living  together  as  a  relig- 
ious community ;  the  Beghards  (q.  v.),  a  society  of  un- 
married men,  who  lived  in  community  under  a  master, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor  and  devo- 
tions ;  and  a  similar  female  association,  formed  as  ear- 
ly as  the  11th  centur}^,  under  the  name  of  Beffumes  (q. 
v).  These  lay  associations  diflfered  from  the  clerical 
communities  by  considering  poverty  and  continence 
as  essential  rules,  and  bore  more  of  a  socialistic  than 
a  communistic  chiuracter.  In  the  13th  century,  the 
MenUcant  orders  (q.  v.)  united  the  socialistic  organ- 
ization to  the  clerical  character,  and  cast  the  lay 
brotherhoods  in  the  shade.  Anothar  sort  of  commu- 
nistic union  was  that  of  the  Fraires  et  torores  Uheri  »p  >- 
litis  (see  Brethbr!!  op  thb  Fbrb  Spirit)  (13th  cen- 
tury), who  held  that  the  original  state  anterior  to  the 
Fall  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  distinctions  cre- 
ated by  the  law,  of  Church,  state,  society,  should  be 
abolished.  In  their  secret  assemblies  {paraditeM)  the 
principles  of  the  community  of  goods  and  of  women 
was  advocated  by  naked  preachers  before  naked  audi- 
ences of  both  sexes.  This  sect  extended  under  differ- 
ent names  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  A 
similar  sect,  nnder  the  name  of  Adamites  (q.  v.),  ad- 
vocating the  community  of  women,  arose  during  the 
Hussite  wars,  but  was  put  down  by  the  Hussite  gen- 
eral Ziska. 

IV.  Cuimmwmstio  and  SodaUstie  AssookUiotu  of  the 
Times  of  the  Rtformaiion. — ^A  socialistic  impulse,  tend- 
ing to  a  universal  division  of  property,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  peasant  war  of  Germany  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation.  The  twelve  articles 
of  the  peasants,  however,  demanded  only  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  privileges,  not  a  total  subversion  of 
society.  The  Heonenly  Prophets,  instituted  by  Nicho- 
las Storch  in  1521,  went  further ;  they  advocated  the 
community  of  goods,  the  substitution  of  polygamy  for 
monogamy,  and  the  abolition  of  all  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  MQnzer  (q.  v.)  went  still  further ;  his 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  community  of  all  possessions 
was  pure  communism.  These  doctrines  were  admit 
ted  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  of 
Munster.  Some  isolated  followers  of  Anabaptism  in 
the  Netherlands  disseminated  these  doctrines  after^ 
wards  in  France  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Follow- 
ing  in  the  same  road  we  find  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 
whom  Calvin  strenuously  opposed,  and  the  Familists 
of  Holland  and  England,  about  1545.  The  commu- 
nistic element  is  also  apparent  in  a  pure  form  in  the 
organization  of  the  Herrnhuters  (Moravians),  and  in 
some  communities  of  Anvergne,  which  are  unions  of 


families  under  one  head,  by  whom  work  is  divided  a<v 
cording  to  different  individual  capacities. 

Y.  Modem  Communism  and  Socialism. — By  the  side 
of  the  above  religious  communistic  doctrines  arose  the 
modern  communism,  taking  its  source  in  the  new  an- 
tagonism to  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
recognised  two  classes  of  people— the  rulers,  nobles 
and  clerks,  and  the  ruled,  civilians  and  peasants.  All 
the  privileges  l>elonged  to  the  former,  all  the  burdens 
to  the  latter.  For  the  old  divisions  of  society — nobles 
and  peasants — were  snl>stituted  gradually  two  new 
classes,  a  moneyed  aristocracy  and  a  proletariat.  Tlie 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  tended  to  over- 
throw all  conventional  authority  and  privileges. 

In  Great  Britain  the  germs  of  communism  are  to  be 
found  in  Roger  Bacon's  New  Atlantis;  in  More*a  De 
optima  reipubtica  statu  (1516);  and  in  Harrington's 
Oceana  (1656) ;  but  no  practical  form  of  socialism  ap- 
peared till  the  18th  century,  when  the  Buchankes  (q. 
V.)  of  Scotland  formed  a  religious  communistic  associ- 
ation, which  lasted  fully  for  half  a  century.  In  the 
19th  century,  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  cotton-weavers  of  New  Lanark. 
He  published  his  system  (A  new  View  of  Society  y  1818), 
in  which,  starting  from  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
bom  equal,  he  maintains  that  they  l)ecome  good  or  bad 
through  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But 
his  political  radicalism  obliged  him  to  leave  England, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  be  founded 
the  colony  of  New  Harmony.  The  experiment  waa 
successful  so  long  as  money  lasted,  but  this  failing,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1826.  See  Owen.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Owenites  had  founded  another  colony  at  Or- 
biston,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  under  the  guidance 
of  Abram  Combe,  but  it  was  dissolved  after  his  death 
in  1827.  Owen,  having  retnmed  to  England,  became 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  National  Labor  Eqwlta- 
ble  Exdionge^  and  the  Communitif  Friendly  Society  of 
Manchester.  These  Owenite  working  associations 
brought  forth  the  ChartistSj  who  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  the  land-owners,  the 
larg^  capitalists,  and  all  privileged  classes. 

In  France,  the  Dedaraiion  of  the  Mights  ofMan^  in 
1789,  laid  down  the  principle  of  equality  as  the  found- 
ation of  the  state  organization.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  acknowledged  the  right  of  property,  but  recog- 
nised also  the  corresponding  right  of  employment  for 
those  destitute  of  property.  The  Constitution  of  1798 
aimed  to  establisli  greater  material  equality,  and  Ma- 
rat often  expressed  the  idea  that  real  equality  could 
only  be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights 
and  equality  of  tastes.  Under  Napoleon  and  the  Res- 
toration these  ideas  were  for  a  time  forgotten,  until  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  showed  again  their  existence 
and  power  among  the  proletariat.  The  Socialists  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  whose  way  had  been  prepared  by 
other  Utopists,  such  as  F^nelon  {RepubHque  de  SalentOy 
Voyage  dans  Vile  des  pUtisirs,  etc.),  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, if  considered  as  distinct  from  the  advocates  of 
equality.  Among  their  works  the  most  remarkable 
are  La  BatUiade,  a  novel  by  Morelli  (Paris,  1753) ;  Le 
Code  de  la  Nature  (1755),  presenting  the  idea  of  system- 
atizing labor.  The  materialist  and  atheistic  works  of 
Holbach,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Rey- 
nal,  full  of  Utopian  theories,  greatly  damaged  the  au- 
thority of  existing  institutions.  Communism  did  not 
practically  take  its  modem  form  until  after  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  but  after  the  Constitution  of  1795 
had  made  the  franchise  of  voting  to  depend  on  proper- 
ty, the  remaining  terrorists  joined  the  disfranchised 
classes  in  their  opposition  to  all  right  of  individual 
propert}'.  They  aimed  at  bringing  back  society  to  the 
state  of  nature,  claiming?  that  in  a  true  state  of  society 
there  should  be  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  that  a  common 
education  would  make  all  equal  in  their  attainments. 
The  heads  of  the  party  were  Babeuf  and  his  followers. 
After  the  fall  of  Babeuf,  and  under  the  military  rule  of 
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HftpcIeOTi.  arose  the  sociaUstic  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  '  depicted  by  the  latter  in  his  Vojfogt  en  learie  (1840). 
and  Fourier.  The  former  explained  his  views  in  Is  The  state,  in  this  system,  has  no  property,  money,  of 
Catechume  des  Indusiriels  and  Le  nouveau  C^risUanUme^  distinct  function ;  there  are  no  distinctions  of  classet 
in  the  former  of  which  he  proposed  to  establish  an  in-  or  ranks,  and  yet  the  state  is  immensely  rich,  as  every 
dustrial  system  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality ;  while  thing  belongs  to  it ;  the  integrity  of  the  fiunily  is  pre- 
ia  the  latter  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  this  equal-  served,  and  marriage  held  sacred,  but  the  women  axe 
ity  if  a  result  of  the  divine  commandment  to  love  one  employed  in  the  general  workshops ;  all  affairs  are  to 
another  as  brethren.  In  order  practically  to  arrive  at  be  settled  by  the  ComiU^  from  whose  decisions  there  v 
the  object  of  St.  Simon,  Bazard  proposed  that  after  the  no  appeal.  These  ideas  were  further  disseminated  in 
LeatH  01  a  person,  the  community  at  large,  instead  of  Cabet's  newspaper,  Le  Pcpulaire,  An  extreme  sect  o^ 
his  family,  should  inherit  his  estate.  Fourier  expound-  these  communists  was  established  in  1848  by  D^zamy, 
ed  his  system  in  La  Theorie  des  qucUre  Moueementt^  and  ,  who,  bringing  everything  back  to  the  individual,  Kt^ 
LeTrcntederAuociaU(m£>omesUqueAgricole(lSi2f  2d  ,  rived  at  the  fundamental  maxim,  We  tmut  do  as  wp€ 
edit.  1841).  He  aims  at  the  practical  perfection  of  man-  |  can;  consequently,  one  may  take  all  he  requires  for 
kind,  and  considers  happiness  as  the  aim  of  all  living  the  time  being.  In  this  system  no  God  is  necessary, 
creatures.  Wealth  is  to  be  increased  and  disseminated,  and  man  satisfies  himself  with  what  he  finds  in  na- 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  common   ture. 

property  and  by  regulating  labor,  uniting  persons  to  '  VI.  Communism  amd  SockUitm  timce  the  JRewlfttion 
work  in  groups,  industrial  series,  and  phalanges,  ac-  of  February,  1848.  — This  revolution  gave  at  first  a 
cording  to  their  capacity  for  labor ;  the  result  of  the  .  new  impulse  to  socialism.  The  words  LtberU,  EgaliU^ 
joint  labor  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  in  pro-  Fraienutl,  posted  on  all  the  walls  and  appended  to  all 
portion  to  their  capital,  labor,  and  talept.  Fourier  sue-  the  decrees  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  contain  all  that 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  public  ear  after  the  &11  of  St.  Si-  Socialists  could  wish  for.  The  government  itself  was 
monism,  and  was  greatly  helped  by  Victor  Consid^rant.  composed  in  part  of  Socialists.  The  result  was  the 
He  published  a  newspaper,  Le  Phakmsterey  in  1832,  and  organization  of  the  national  work-shops,  which  only 
in  1836  another.  La  Phalanpey  Journal  de  la  Sdenoe  So-  served  to  prove  again  the  impracticability  of  these  the- 
eiaUy  to  disseminate  his  ideas.  {  ories.     But  communism  began  to  lift  its  head  by  the 

St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism  gave  rise  to  an  im-  side  of  socialism,  and  made  great  progress  with  the 
mensenumber  of  publications  in  France.  Among  the  ,  lower  classes.  Both  united  in  the  insurrection  of 
most  eminent  writers  are  found,  among  the  Socialists,  <  June,  1848.  The  putting  down  of  the  movement  by 
Lamennais,  who,  in  his  Essais  sur  Vlnd^irenee  (1827),  General  Cavaignac  dispersed  the  leaders,  some  of 
attempts  to  bring  the  socialistic  idea  into  unison  with  whom  took  refuge  in  England ;  but  their  doctrines, 
religious  dogmas,  while  in  his  pamphlet  D'avenir  he  nevertheless,  continued  to  gain  adherents  among  the 
calls  the  people  back  to  union  witii  the  Church  of  !  lower  classes  of  France.  In  1860  a  secret  sociaJistic 
Rome  on  the  ground  Jiat  it  upholds  the  doctrine  of  |  society  was  discovered,  whose  ramifications,  from  its 
equality  before  God,  from  which  social  equality  will !  centre  at  Beziers,  extended  almost  through  the  whole 
follow.  For  this  he  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the  '  of  southern  France,  and  which  had  completed  a  plan 
pope.  Stung  by  this  treatment,  he  published  the  Par^  of  general  insutrection.  This  also  led  to  the  discov- 
€des  d'un  Crogant ;  Politique  a  P  Usaffe  du  Pewple  ;  Paigs  ery ,  in  Paris,  of  the  secret  society  La  Nemkdsy  whose 
et  Goutememeid^  which  are  among  the  most  radical  membere,  at  their  initiation,  swore  to  defend  the  inal- 
works  extant.  Of  a  more  abstract  and  speculative  \  ienable  rights  of  man  to  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
character  are  the  works  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Essais  sur  ,  nit}*. 


PEgaliU  (1837),  and  De  VHvammUe  (1840),  wherein  he 
considers  the  principle  of  equality  as  a  dogma,  and 
recognises  no  distinctions  of  country,  family,  or  prop- 


The  Socialism  and  Communism  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany  present  no  particularly  new  features,  being 
mostlv  based  on  French  theories.     After  the  failure 


erty.  The  latter  point  is  the  foundation  of  Proudhon*s  of  the  Revolution  of  1849,  the  leaders  fied  from  Ger- 
doctrine ;  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  right  of  prop-  many  to  England,  from  whence  they  continued  to  dl- 
erty  ia  unnatural  in  his  work  Q^^esi'€e  que  la  Propriete  f  rect  the  operations  of  the  Communist  A  ssodation  ofLa- 
(1840),  to  which  question  he  returns  the  significant  an-  (or,  divided  in  circuits  and  communities,  and  strongly 
awer,  La  Propriete  c'est  le  VoL  This  work  was  follow-  '  organized  in  Germany.  But  the  alliance  of  the  gov- 
ed  by  De  to  CrknAon  de  VOrdre  dans  VHumoimU  (1843),  |  emments  in  1850,  the  lack  of  energy  among  the  con- 
and  the  Phiiosophf  of  Misery  (1846).  As  the  advocate  federates,  and  the  publication  of  the  aims  of  the  socie- 
of  socialism  among  the  newspapers,  Louis  Blanc  stands  ty  in  June,  1861,  by  a  tailor's  apprentice,  Peter  Noth- 
firat.  His  principal  object  is  the  organization  of  labor,  '  Jung,  at  Leipsig,  materially  injured  the  organization. 
to  be  accomplished  by  using  state  competition  to  de-  In  Belgium  French  communistic  ideas  also  oi>tained 
atroy  private  competition;  the  state  acting  as  capitalist,  to  some  extent,  and  were  upheld  in  several  newspa- 
and  rewarding  each  worker  .according  to  his  deserts,  pers.  In  1846  Consid^rant  went  to  Brussels  to  advo- 
Buonarottl's  (f  1837)  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Bo-  cate  the  Fourierite  theories,  but  found  no  opportunity 
be^f(^LaConspiration  de  Babeuf(Var\a,  1828),  gave  fresh  ;  of  carrying  them  into  practice.  These  ideas,  however, 
circulation  to  Babeuf 's  theories,  which  found  organs  in  took  a  firmer  Bold  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy ; 
/^ifoni^'rari?(^ptt6/icam,  1837-38, and  Z'Aomme/t5rf,af-  Pius  IX,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  areli- 
ter  August,  1839.  A  practical  application  of  these  prin-  bishope,  December  9th,  1849,  recommended  them  to  use 
ciples  was  prevented  by  the  insurrection  of  the  &)ei^t^  all  efforts  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  socialism. 
des  Seasons,  May  Tith,  1839,  led  by  Blanqui  and  Barb^s.  That  the  existence  of  these  communistic  societies  de- 
The  failure  of  that  enterprise  damped  the  communis-  pends  on  the  personality  of  their  foondere,  and  not  on 
tic  spirit,  and  for  a  while  there  were  only  a  few  soli-  their  own  excellence,  has  been  demonstrated.  A^r 
tary  attempts  made,  such  as  Quenisset's  (1841).  Still,  the  death  of  the  leading  spirits,  the  organizations  in- 
secret  societies  continued  to  be  organized,  such  as  the  variably  degenerate,  if  they  do  not  entirely  disperse. 
Socike  des  TravaUkurs  EgalitaireSy  composed  of  the  re-  In  the  United  States  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
maining  followen  of  Barb^s,  who  pushed  the  commu-  made  to  establish  communistic  colonies,  partly  upon  a 
nistic  principles  to  extremes,  and  considered  material-  merely  humanitarian,  and  partly  upon  a  religious  basis. 


Ism  as  the  immutable  law  of  nature.     Opposed  to 
them  were  the  Rfformistes^  comprising  the  greater  part 


Amontr  the  former  belong  the  communistic  colony  ea« 
tablinhed  by  Cabet  at  Nauvoo,  several  colonies  estab- 


of  the  workingmen,  who  aimed  at  community  of  labor;  i  lished  by  the  German  communist  Weitling  and  his  ad- 
a  newspaper  advocating  their  principles,  V Atelier,  ap-   herenta,  and  several  phalanges  established  by  the  ad- 


peared  in  1840.     The  Icarian  Communists^  headed  by 
(^abet,  strove  to  realize  an  ideal  system  of  communism, 


miren  and  followers  of  Fourier.     They  have  all  per- 
ished.    Among  the  second  class  of  communistic 
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COMPLETORIUM 


ciatioiwl)elong  the  Shaken  (q.  ▼.)  and  the  Gremian  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  (q.  v.),  who  enjom  universal  celibacy, 
the  colonies  Economy  and  Zoar,  established  by  Separ- 
atists from  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Oneida  Community 
(q.  v.)i  which  teaches  a  commanity  of  women  as  well 
as  of  property  .—Piereff  UniverMcU-Lexikonf  s.  v. ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncifldopadU,  iii,  21 ;  Romang,  Bedtuttmg  du 
Commumgmu8  am  dem  GenefUtpunet  du  Chrittenihumt 
(Bern,  1847);  Reybaad,  Etudes  tur  ks  IHformaUurs  otc 
Socialiates  Modemea  (2  torn.  Paris,  1848) ;  Sudre„i7w^ 
du  Commumsme  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1850) ;  L.  Stein,  Der 
Socialismus  u.  C.  d,  heutigm  Fr<mkrtick$  (Lpz.  1842; 
2d  ed.  1848) ;  Guch,  d.  aoaaitn  Betceffung  m  Frankreich 
r.  1789  b.  a.  tauere  Tage  (Lpz.  1850,  3  vols.) ;  Karl 
Grun,  Die  iodale  Bewegung  in  Frankreich  «.  J3elgien 
(1845) ;  Th.  Mundt,  Die  Gesch,  d.  GeseOtcha/t  in  ihren 
ntueren  Eniwickeltmgen  u.  Probkmen  (1844) ;  Williams, 
The  Harmomf  Society  at  Ecmom^^  Pemughama  (New 
Haven,  1867).     See  Socialism. 

Commiinity  of  Gtoods.  (1.)  From  the  fact 
*'that  tlie  early  Christians  ^had  ail  things  common' 
(Acts  ii,  44),  some  have  supposed  that  to  renounce  all 
property,  and  to  share  one*s  goods  with  fellow-Chris- 
tians, is  the  perpetual  duty  of  Christians.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  no  precept  is  given  in  Scripture  to 
this  effect ;  we  have  only  the  £ict  recorded  that  the 
early  disciples  were  indifferent  to  property,  Unselfish, 
and  '  willing  to  communicate.'  And,  if  history  is  to 
be  our  help  in  this  matter,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  part  of  Church  discipline  that  goods  should  be  com- 
mon. It  is  usually  supposed  tkiat  the  renunciation  of 
private  property,  and  the  system  of  community  of 
goods,  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  adopted  by  the  whole 
of  the  Infiint  Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  system, 
if  ever  so  adopted,  was  soon  discontinued,  is  perfectly 
evident.  Those  *  who  were  rich  m  this  world  were  ex- 
horted to  be  *  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,' 
which  implies  both  that  there  were  rich  men  in  the 
churches,  and  that  they  were  not  required  to  sell  all 
that  they  had,  and  cease  to  potsess  property,  which 
would  have  left  them,  for  the  future,  nothing  to  give. 
And  the  same  mi}'  be  learned  from  all  that  we  read 
about  the  collections  made  in  Greece  for  the  poor 
Christians  of  Judasa,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
stances in  the  sacred  history. 

(2.)  *'But  it  has  been  contended  that  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  community  of 
goods  was  in  reality  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the 
ministry^  including  the  female  catechists,  or  deacon- 
esses, who  were  called  '  widows.*  Just  at  first,  this 
description  may  have  included  aU  the  believers ;  that 
19,  those  who  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  may 
ail  have  been  employed  in  some  department  of  the 
ministry.  That  Ananias  and  Sapphira  thus  offered 
themselves  for  the  ministry  is  (doubtless)  both  a  cor- 
rect supposition,  and  one  which  will  make  the  whole 
of  the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts  v  intelligible" 
(Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s,  v.).  This  view  is 
taken  by  Hinds,  Early  ChrisUanity  (pt  ii,  ch.  ii),  who 
refers  to  Eusebius  (lib.  iii,  c.  187)  for  confirmation  of 
the  suggestion. 

(3.)  Mosheim  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his  treat- 
ise De  Vera  Natura  Commummis  bonorum  in  eccl.  Hi- 
emol.  (Dies,  ad  Eccl.  Hist,  pertin.  vol.  i),  and  seeks  to 
show  that  the  passages  in  Acts  ii,  44 ;  iv,  32,  imply  a 
communion  merely  of  the  use,  not  the  possession  of 
property,  and  that  only  for  a  temporary  purpose.  But 
the  more  likely  view  is  that  the  infant  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem "  went  so  far  in  the  ardor  of  their  first  love  as 
to  abolish  the  external  distinction  of  rich  and  poor," 
perhaps  as  "a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the.  state  of 
things  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God."  The  offer- 
ing was  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  the  fruit  of  any 
command.  On  the  contrary,  the  N.  T.  abounds  in  pre- 
cepts for  the  right  use  of  property,  implying  its  separ- 
ate and  proper  possession.  See  Hinds  (1.  c.) ;  Schaff, 
Apost.  Ch,  Hist,  §  114 ;  Killen,  Ancient  Church,  p.  52 ; 


Neander,  Planting  attd  Training  (Bohn's  ed.},  i,  258; 
11,64. 

Commutation  of  Penance  in  the  Ronum  Cath- 
olic Church.    See  Penance. 

Compass  (usually  ^3D,  kvkXuw,  to  surround)  is 
used  as  a  noun  by  the  A.  V.,  especially  in  the  phrase 
**  fetch  a  compass"  (33D,  Num.  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv, 
3;  2  Sam.  v,  23;  2  Kings  ill,  9;  vipupxofiai.  Acts 
xxviii,  18),  i.  e.  go  around. 

Compel,  in  Matt,  v,  41 ;  xxvii,  32 ;  Mark  xv,  21, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  for  the  technical  term 
ayyapivui,  to  impress  into  public  service  [see  Anoa- 
RKUo] ;  in  Luke  xiv,  23  (avayjca^ui,  often  to  *'  con- 
strain"), it  has  a  milder  sense,  i.  e.  urge,  rather  than 
the  full  meaning  of  coercion  (as  elsewhere). 

Compiegne,  Synods  op  (Conventus  Compendief^ 
sesi  Concilium  Compendiensey  The  synods  held  in 
Compiegne  began  first  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  and 
ended  in  the  14th  century.  The  Diet  held  by  Pepin 
the  Little,  A.D.  757,  at  Compiegne,  is  counted  among 
the  synods,  because  the  privileges  of  the  archbishop 
Chrodegang  were  ratified  and  signed  before  the  assem- 
bled bishops  (Mansi,  Conciliorum  nova  et  ampl,  CoUectia, 
vil,  653  sq.,  l*lorent.  1766).  Whether  the  few  church 
laws  which  were  issued  under  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
775  as  capitularies,  which  related  partly  to  church  gov- 
ernment, partly  to  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  partly 
to  monastic  discipline,  were  established  at  a  synod  in 
Compiegne  is  very  doubtful,  because  in  the  record  of  the 
capitulary  there  is  only  mention  made  of  a  tynodalis  con- 
ventus  (see  Hardninus,  ilcto  Conci^^rum,  iii,  2056,  Paris, 

I  1714).  A  synod  held  there  in  823,  at  which  the  l^ishopa 
spoke  of  the  usurpations'practised  by  laymen  in  church 

I  matters,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  diet  (Mansi,  I.  c. 

1  xiv,  410,  Venet.  1769).  The  synod  held  in  Compiegne 
in  838  was  of  real  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  In  the  3'ear  829,  a  Council  at  Paris,  in  a 
letter  to  the  kings  Louis  and  Lothaire,  referring  to  an 
explanation  which  it  was  said  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  had  given,  set  up  the  opinion  that  the  bishops 
were  the  judges  of  kings,  but  that  the  bishops  them- 
selves could  not  be  judged  by  men.     This  thesis  first 

;  found  a  practical  application  at  the  above-mentioned 
synod  in  Compiegne,  as  the  sons  of  Louis  desired  their 
father  to  be  sentenced  to  a  public  penance  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  thus  declared  unfit  to  reign  (Harduinus,  1.  c. 
iv,  1378,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi,  1.  c.  xiv,  647).  The  synod 
of  1095  declared  a  nobleman,  Hugo  de  Juiaco,  under 
the  ban ;  that  of  1236  established  several  regulations 
which  aimed  at  securing  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  and 
that  of  1270  declared  against  the  unlawful  possession 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  was  regarded  as  sacri- 
lege (see  Harduinus,  1.  c.  vii,  654,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi, 
1.  c.  xxiv,  18,  Venet.  1782).  More  important  was  the 
synod  in  1301,  as  it  made  several  decisions  concerning 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Harduinus,  1.  c,  p.  1247; 
Mansi,  1.  c.  xxv,  87,  Venet.  1782).  The  last  synod  in 
Compiegne  issued  only  some  decrees  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Church  discipline  (see  Harduinus,  I.  c.  p. 
1263;  Mansi,  1.  c.  p.  117). — VLeTtxig,Real-Encyklopddie, 
Supplementbd,  i,  345. 

Competentes,  a  class  of  catechumens  in  the  early 
Church.     See  Catechumens. 

Completoriimi,  Completinum,  or  Compline 
(from  Lat.  complere,  to  Jill  up),  the  last  service  in  the 
evening ;  the  bed-time  service.  According  to  the  ca* 
nonical  hours,  fixed  hours  for  public  prayer  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  with  the  institutions  of  the 
monastic  life.  In  the  Western  Church  the  practice  of 
praying  seven  times  a  day  was  adopted  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  and  the  eompletorium  was  the  last  or  fin- 
ishing canonical  hour.  See  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Com- 
mon  Prayer,  p.  11 ;  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Sef' 
vice,  p.  88.    Comp.  Canonical  Hours  ;  Breviabt. 
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ComplutenBian    POLYGLOT.       See    Poly- 
glots. 

Compostella,  Militabt  Ordbr  of  St.  James 
OF.  *'  St.  James  the  Elder  was  adopted  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain  after  the  victory  of  Cktvijo,  and  his  rel- 
ics were  preserved  at  Compostella.  The  marvels  sup- 
posed to  be  performed  by  these  relics  drew  vast  num- 
bers of  pilgrims,  for  whose  support  hospitals  were  es- 
tablished by  the  canons  of  St.  Eloi.  The  vicinity  of 
the  Moors  having  rendered  the  roads  nnsafe,  thirteen 
noblemen  united  for  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  with  the  canons  re- 
solved to  found  an  order  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  Hospitallers  or 
Templars.  The  pope  granted  his  as- 
sent in  a  bull,  dated  5th  July,  1175, 
accompanied  with  the  statutes  of  the 
order.  Whatever  conquests  were 
made  from  the  infidel  were  declared 
the  property  of  the  order,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  knights  was  vested 

^         «  .    ^  «     with  authority  to  elect  and  depose  a 

Cross  of  the  Order  ,         _a  tv     i •  ui.     —  a^ 

Compostella.      P"and  master.     The  knights  made 

vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  celi- 
bscy,  and  professed  theb*  belief  in  the  immaculate 
conception.     To  protect  Christians  and  convert  infi- 
dels they  vowed  to  be  the  only  object  in  their  wars 
with  the  Saracens.     In  most  of  the  great  battles  be- 
tween Christian  and  Moor  the  red  cress  of  the  order 
was  conspicuous.     The  conquests  of  the  order  itself, 
combined  with  the  grateful  munificence  of  the  na- 
tion, speedily  increasetl  its  wealth  and  power  beyond 
those  of  any  of  the  other  orders  of  knighthood.    In 
addition  to  the  three  large  commanderies  of  Leon, 
Castile,  and  Montalvan,  it  possessed  nearly  200  mi- 
nor commanderies,  comprising,  it  is  said,  more  than 
200    priories,    with    many    fiefs,    cloisters,   hospitals, 
castles,  boroughs,  two   towns,  and    178  villages,  ex- 
clusive of  its  possessions  in  PortugaL      This  enor- 
mous wealth  and  power  of  the  order  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  crown,  in  which,  in  1522,  the  grand  mas- 
tership was  permanently  vested  by  the  pope.     Hav- 
ing thus  become  merely  honorary  and  dependent  on 
the  crown,  the  order  rapidly  decreased  in  import- 
ance." 

Compostella,  Santiago  de,  a  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  three  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimaga 
!n  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  two  others  being  Rome 
and  Jerusalem.  The  place  was  formerly  called  ad 
Sanctum  Jacobum  Apottclum  or  Giacomo  PotiolOy  whence 
by  abbreviation  Compostella  was  formed.  According 
to  a  Spanish  tradition,  the  apostle  James  the  Elder 
came  to  the  Pyrenasan  peninsula,  and  is  buried  at  Com- 
postella. The  legend  of  the  apostle  having  preached 
in  Spain  is  first  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
has  generally  been  repudiated  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers,  although  it  was  defended  by  the  Bol- 
landists  {Acta  Sanct,  tom.  vi,  Jvlii,  Appendix;  and 
tom.  i,  ApriUsy  Diatribe\  and  by  the  Protestant  J.  A. 
Fabricius  (Salutariti  Lux  Evan^lii,  c.  16,  §  2).  The 
claim  of  Compostella  to  the  body  of  the  apostle  has 
found  more  advocates  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  although  the  church  of  St.  Saturnine  at  Tou- 
louse prefers  the  same  claim.  The  rival  claims  have 
l)een  compromised  by  assuming  that  each  church  had 
one  half,  as  a  division  of  famous  relics,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Compostella 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1120  an  archbishopric. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kircken-Lex,  u,  736. 

Comprehension,  in  English  history,  "the  scheme 
first  proposed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1688  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  admitting  Protestant  dissent- 
ers into  its  communion.  In  1674,  Tillotson  and  Stil- 
Ungfleet  renewed  the  attempt,  and  the  terms  were  set- 


tled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nonconformists ;  but,  tho 
bishops  unanimously  refusing  their  consent,  the  proj- 
ect fell  to  the  ground.  Immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  scheme  was  renewed  at  the  instance  of  Wil- 
liam III,  but  after  two  attempts  the  design  of  union 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed  in 
its  stead."  See  Macanlay, //M<ory  o/ ^n^^oiKi,  iii,  63, 
880;  art.  Enolamd,  Chubcu  of;  Eden,  Churchman's 
DictUmcary^  s.  v. 

Compton,  Henrt,  bishop  of  London,  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Northampton,  was  bom  at  Compton  in 
1632,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  in  1652.  After  some  years  spent  in 
travel  on  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  England  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  a  comet  in  the  army ;  then  went  to  Cambridge, 
passed  M.A.,  took  orders,  and  was  made  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1666.  After  various  pre- 
ferments, he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1675  or  1676. 
He  became  tutor  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
and  imbued  them  with  his  own  eamestlv  Protestant 
sentiments.  On  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council  and  fVom  his  deanery  ef  the 
Royal  Chapel  on  account  of  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
popery.  In  1686  he  was  tried  before  the  lords  com- 
missioners (the  notorious  JefiP^ics  presiding)  on  a  charge 
of  disobedience  to  the  king's  mandute  (for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp),  and  was  suspended  from  his  episco- 
pal functions.  He  was  restored  in  1688,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  he  recovered  all  the  offices  tnym 
which  he  had  been  expelled.  Bii«hop  Compton  sought 
to  conciliate  Dissenters,  and  to  find  means  of  reunit- 
ing them  to  the  Church  of  En'dand.  His  s(M;alled 
"ultra -Protestantism"  made  him  unpopular  with 
High-churchmen.  He  died  July  7,  1718.  He  pub- 
lished  A  Treatise  of  the  Boly  Communion  (London, 
1677);  a  number  of  episoopal  letters  and  charges, 
etc 

Comstock,  Grover  S.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
bom  at  myiases,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 1809.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Hamilton  College  in  1827,  studied  law  after- 
wards, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  Under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  then  studied  theology  at  the  Madison  Univers- 
ity. Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  missions,  he  en- 
tered the  5servicc  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Board,  and  sailed  from  Boston  for  Bnrmah  on  July  if 
1834.  He  remained  some  time  at  Amherst  and  Maul- 
main  studying  the  langua^'e,  and  then  chose  Arracan 
for  his  field  of  lalwr.  In  1837  he  organized  a  native 
church  at  Kyouk  Phyou ;  and  he  remained,  in  spite  of 
a  deadly  climate,  to  which  his  wife  and  two  children 
fell  victims  in  1843,  unremitting  in  lalmr  until  the  ill- 
ness which  ended  in  his  death,  April  25, 1844. — Jmer- 
ican  Missionary  Memorial^  p.  155. 

Comte,  AcousTE,  founder  of  the  so-called  Positiv- 
ism, was  bom  at  Montpellier  Jan.  12, 1798,  and  died  At 
Paris  Sept.  5,  1857.  He  was  the  proponnder  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  gate  the 
name  of  Positive,  to  denote  its  scientific  and  practical 
character,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  schemes  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

He  sprung  from  a  family  eminently  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  religion  and  Royalist  in  politics,  and  these  influ- 
ences affected  the  development  of  his  theories,  not- 
withstanding the  fever  of  innovation  which  always 
possessed  him.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at  the 
Pol^'technic  school,  in  which  he  l>ecame  a  subordinate 
instructor  in  1832.  His  first  dreams  of  philosophic 
reform  are  ascribed  by  him  to  his  fourteenth  year,  per- 

I  haps  in  rivalry  of  the  precocity  attributed  to  Bacon. 

>  In  1816  he  conten  plated  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  transplanting  of  his  nascent  philosoph- 
ical career  to  America.  In  August,  1817,  he  became 
acQuainted  with  the  notorious  St.  Simon  — half  seei; 


self  in  th3  Diseourte  on  ths  general  Character  ofPatitw* 
ism,  which  belon^^  to  the  micUummer  of  1848,  and 
vaa  employed  ae  an  introduction  to  the  System  ofPos^ 
itive  Politics,     The  ri^dity  and  (Sterility  of  the  cold 
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half  charlatan— «nd  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  \  spiration,  and  is  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  commemora- 
hb  visionary  raptares  as  to  be  considered  his  most  tiun  uf  her  virtaes,  in  language  which  would  sound 
hopeful  disciple,  and  the  successor  upon  whom  that  extravagant  in  Dante  or  Petrarch.  Brief  as  the  inti- 
strange  sage  desired  his  mantle  to  fall,  though  recog-  \  macy  had  been,  it  revolutionized  Comte's  whole  na* 
nising  Conite's  fatal  want  of  religious  susceptibilit}'.  ture  and  the  entire  spirit  of  his  speculations. 
This  connection  was  always  acknowledged  by  Comte,  This  strange  transmutation  of  doctrine  exhibited  it* 
though  mentioned  in  later  years  with  increasing  bit- 
terness and  disgust.  He  disclaimed  all  obligations  to 
St.  Simon,  and  fumed  and  fretted  whenovor  the  traces 
of  St.  Simonism  were  recognised  in  his  own  philos- 
ophy. In  April,  1826,  he  opened  a  course  of  gratn-  .  and  heartless  rationalism  of  the  Podtive  Philawphy  was 
itous  prelections  on  the  new  scheme,  which  had  been  '  evidently  unsuited  to  act  upon  society  and  to  regen  • 
reduced  to  a  somewhat  determinate  form  by  several ,  erate  it^  and  the  Application  of  the  Positive  doc- 
essays  previously  published.  The  course  was  inter-  trine  to  practical  ends  almost  necessitated  the  ad- 
rupted  by  brain  fever,  terminating  in  insanity.  In  mission  of  the  moral  element,  which  had  been  previ- 
consequence  of  this  attack,  which  he  designates  une ;  ously  disregarded.  Men  are  not  controlled  by  their 
erise  cerebrale^  he  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  lu-  j  reason ;  they  are  stimulated  by  their  imagination,  and 
natic  asylum.  I  impelled  by  their  affections.     To  discipline  the  heart, 

In  1829  he  commenced  the  immense  structure  of  his  ;  an  authority,  and  not  arguments,  is  required.  But  no 
Positive  Philosophy.  It  was  completed  in  six  heavy  practical  morab  are  possible,  as  an  obligatory  rule 
volumes,  containing  nearly  6U00  pages.  The  first  of  action,  which  do  not  result  from  the  decrees  of  a 
volume  appeared  in  1830,  its  750  pages  having  been  '  supreme  will.  Thus  the  first  step  towards  a  system- 
composed  in  the  space  of  three  months.  M.  Comte  !  atic  plan  of  political  authority,  or  of  sociological  inter- 
rarely  revised,  and  never  recopied  his  manuscript.  '  pretation,  must  be  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Legis- 
As  it  came  from  his  brain  it  pissed  to  the  press,  and  lator  and  the  acceptation  of  an  incontestable  creed, 
from  the  press  to  the  public.  The  Kevolution  of  July  M.  Comte  was  thus  driven,  by  the  extension  of  his 
delayed  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  for  five  years,  theories  to  their  practical  applications,  to  introduce 
but  with  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times  he  resumed  ethics  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  to  institute  a  di- 
them,  and  achieved  the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  1842.  vinity,  to  recognise  or  to  invent  a  religion.  His  per- 
This  is  the  work  on  which  M.  Comte 's  reputation  ception  of  the  need  was  quickened,  if  his  susceptibili- 
as  a  philosopher  almost  exclusively  rests.  It  is  the  ties  were  not  awakened,  by  the  resuscitation  of  his 
only  one  of  his  works  accepted  by  the  majority  of  natural  affections,  and  tlie  glow  of  sentiment  was  kin- 
Uis  disciples,  or  regarded  by  those  who  follow  hia  died  by  his  preposterous  passion.  The  long  inter- 
guidance  without  attaching  Uiemselves  to  his  banner.  '  val  which  separated  the  completion  of  the  PhUosophk 
It  contains  the  body  and  subetance  of  Positivism,  and  Posi^ioe  from  the  commencement  of  the  Politique  Post' 
was  justly  re  baptized  8y$teme  de  Philos'iphie  Positive,  '  tice  may  have  been,  in  reality,  due  le»s  to  the  personal 
In  his  later  philosophical  development  Comte  endeav-  persecution  of  which  he  complains,  and  to  the  revolu- 
ored  to  infuse  the  vital  breath  of  a  moral  and  religious  tionaxy  anarchy  of  1848,  than  to  the  time  and  thought 
spirit  into  the  cadaverous  Pyrrhonism  of  his  earlier  requisite  to  systematize  his  new  views,  and  to  produce 
views.  But  this  attempt,  which  was  flagrantly  un-  '  some  appearance  of  harmony  between  the  philosophic 
successful,  offended  alike  his  sect  and  his  distant  ad- ,  doctrine  and  its  efflorescence  in  a  theocratic  dream, 
mirers,  who  hailed  ftnd  honored  his  labors  rather  for !  The  whole  plan  was,  however,  arranged  in  his  own 
their  systematic  infidelity  than  for  their  'recognised  mind  when  he  entered  upon  the  composition  of  his  so- 
truth.  ciological  treatise.     Nothing  is  more  admirable  than 

On  the  completion  of  his  scheme  of  philosophy  the  rapidity  and  completeness,  the  methodical  regular- 
Comte  proceed«i  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  rectifi-  '  ity,  and  the  preordained  precision  with  which  each 
cation  of  society.  It  was  nine  years,  however,  before  i  successive  year  brought  forward  at  the  appointed  time 
the  first  volume  of  his  Syttemt  de  PoUtique  Positive  '  a  new  volume  of  the  Politique  Positive,  till  the  whole 
appeared.  They  were  years  of  annoyance,  anguish,  was  accomplished.  Each  volume  appeared  in  its  sea^ 
misfortune,  and  strange  adventure.  He  had  support-  son,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  returning  summer.  The 
ed  himself  and  his  family  by  the  scanty  fruits  of  his  \  first  was  published  in  July,  1861 ;  the  second  in  May. 
vocatbn  as  a  public  and  a  private  teacher  of  mathe-  1852 ;  the  third  in  August,  1853 ;  and  the  fourth  in 
m^tica.  To  thb  vocation  we  are  indebted  for  his  August,  1854.  The  second  volume  of  the  Positive 
Treatise  of  AnaJyUeal  Geometry,  published  in  1843.  |  Politics  was  preceded  in  the  same  month  by  the  pub- 
He  relieved  the  dull  routine  of  duty  by  lectures  to  the  lication  of  the  Calmdir  ofPuHtivism — that  singular 
ParisUn  community  on  topics  connected  with  science,  I  and  elaborate  rebaptism  of  the  months  of  the  year 
or  with  the  promulgation  of  hb  philosophy.  One  of  and  the  days  of  the  week  which  sul>stitutes  the  no- 
these  courses  is  perpetuated  in  his  Philosophical  Trea-  \  tabilities  of  human  progress  for  the  Sundays  and 
i'seon  Popular  Astronomy  (1845).  Hb  heretical  opin-  saints'  dnys  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  months 
ions,  and,  still  more,  his  arrogant  and  irritable  disposi-  |  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  October  of  the  same 
tion,  provoked  opposition,  and  excited  ill-will  among  year  was  published  the  Catechism  of  Poeitivism,  de- 
hb  colleagues.  His  position  in  the  Polytechnic  School  ^  signed  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  new  philosophy 
was  rendered  precarious,  and  he  was  finally  deprived  and  the  new  creed  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
of  it.  At  a  later  period  hb  public  lectures  were  for  a  i  At  the  close  of  the  Pulitiqw  Positive  M.  Comte  marks 
short  time  closed  by  the  interference  of  the  govern-  out  the  ulterior  projects  which  he  designed  to  achieve 
ment.  This  b  the  long  personal  persecution  of  which  J  before  advancing  years  should  demand  repose.  Seven 
he  complains  with  habitual  acrimony  in  his  later  I  years  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  rec- 
works.  He  was  married,  but  had  been  separated  from  tification  of  his  theor}' ;  and  then,  on  the  attainment 
hb  wife.  While  his  heart  was  wrung  and  parched  by  I  of  his  grand  climacteric,  he  would  sing  his  Dimitttu. 
many  sorrows,  a  new  fascination  consoled  him,  and  >  A  System  of  Positive  Logic,  or  the  Philosophy  ofMath^ 
opened  unsuspected  fountains  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil.  maJtics,  was  promised  for  1856 ;  A  System  of  Positive 
In  1845  Comte  became  violenth'  attached  to  an  aocom-  |  Morals,  or  Treaiis'  on  Universal  Education,  for  1859 ; 
plbhed  lady,  Madame  Clotilde  de  Yaux,  who  was  sep-  ,  and  A  System  of  Positive  Industry,  or  Treatise  on  the 
arated  from  her  husband,  as  he  was  fit>m  his  wife.  I  Action  of  Humanity  on  its  terrestrvtl  Abode,  for  1861. 
Their  association  was  purely  Platonic,  and  terminated  The  flrst  volume  of  the  first  of  these  works  was  pul>- 
In  a  year  by  the  death  of  the  siren  on  April  5,  1846.  lished,  according  to  announcement,  in  1856,  but  before 
The  Positive  PoUtics  b  animated  throughout  by  her  in-   the  second  was  ready  Comte  died,  in  1857.     Various 
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inmphlets  had  been  issued  by  M.  Comte  at  different  j 
periods  of  his  career,  in  order  to  give  immediate  con-  | 
sistency  to  his  views  on  special  points,  or  to  popularize  ' 
his  doctrine.  These  it  is  needle$>B  to  specify.  More  ' 
Interesting  in  themselves,  as  more  important  fbr  an ; 
appreciation  of  the  man,  are  the  annual  circulars  is- 
sued to  those  who  participated  in  the  subscription  for 
his  support. 

The  System  of  Positivism^  in  accordance  with  whit 
has  already  been  observed,  requires  to  be  considered 
under  two  distinct,  though  connected  aspects — the  sci- 
entific theory  as  originally  expounded  in  M.  Comte's 
earlier  work,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  the- 
ory as  presented  in  his  latest  complete  treatise. 

(1.)  The  Positive  Philosophy.— This  is  the  develop- 
ment and  co-ordination  of  all  the  materialistic  tenden- 
cies of  science  in  the  age  of  the  Encyoloptedia  and  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  itself  materialistic,  because  it 
proceeds  beyond  materialism  in  the  same  direction,  and 
is  attenuated  into  a  pure  sensuous  phenomenalism.  It 
contemplates  merely  "  the  shows  of  things,"  and  it  co- 
ordinates them  according  to  their  concomitances  and 
sequences,  recognising  no  actual  bond  of  connection 
between  them,  nor  any  power  on  which  they  depend. 
The  function  of  philosophy  is  simply  to  introduce  or- 
der and  coherence  into  observed  phenomena.  Posi- 
tivism is,  accordingly,  a  habit  or  intellectual  temper- 
ament rather  than  a  philosophy,  a  method  rather  than 
a  doctrine.  Hence  the  most  characteristic  peculi- 
arity of  this  work,  as  of  the  whole  intellectual  evolu- 
tion of  its  author,  is  his  arrangement  of  the  sciences, 
with  the  principles  on  which  that  arrangement  pro- 
ceeds. The  treatise  becomes,  in  consequence,  an  or^ 
derly  exposition  of  the  sciences  and  of  their  reciprocal 
dependencies,  embracing  the  statement  of  the  results 
and  processes  of  science,  with  an  indication  of  deti- 
ciencies,  excrescences,  and  aberrations  in  their  prepent 
constitution.  It  is  more  profound  in  its  execution  than 
in  its  conception — in  its  details  than  in  its  general  {^pir- 
it.  The  solitary  principle  on  which  the  whole  elabora- 
tion of  Positivism  reposes  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
States.  To  this  may  be  referred  Comte's  classification 
of  the  sciences— his  rule  for  their  evolution,  composi- 
tion, and  rank — his  exposition  of  their  significance  and 
disciplinary  value — ^his  histoir  of  society,  and  his  the- 
ory of  humanity.  This  cardinal  position  is,  that  the 
whole  human  family,  as  well  as  each  individual  mind, 
passes  throuch  three  successive  and  incompatilde  con- 
ditions: 1.  The  Theological  State,  which  ascribes  all 
phenomena  to  divine  agency;  2.  The  Metaphysical 
State,  which  questions  the  divine  action,  and  attributes 
all  changes  to  influences,  entities,  occult  causes,  laws 
of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  3.  The  Positive  State,  which  ac- 
cepts the  phenomena  without  reference  to  their  orig- 
ination, and  arranges  them  under  general  laws,  which 
merely  state  **  the  invariable  relations  of  succession 
and  resemblance."  This  principle  of  the  Three  States 
has  been  assailed  by  both  admirers  and  opponents ; 
but  it  is  rather  Imperfect  and  misapplied  than  false. 
The  succession  of  these  states  is  explained  by  the 
confusion  and  multiplicity  of  apparently  disconnect- 
ed facts,  which  perplex  the  untutored  mind,  and  sug- 
gest the  arbitrar}"  will  of  superior  exictences.  As  or- 
der reveals  itself  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  an  arbitrary 
government  of  the  universe  is  repudiated,  and  law 
maintained  by  the  operation  of  natural  forces  is  more 
or  less  extensively  accepted  as  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
mas of  creation.  Thus  metaphysics  is  the  crucible 
in  which  theology  and  faith  are  gradually  evapora- 
ted. As  the  regularity  of  phenomena  is  more  gen- 
erally apprehended,  the  Jurisdiction  of  metaph3'8ics 
is  by  degrees  restricted,  and  is  Anally  denied.  Ko 
knowledge  is  admitted  which  does  not  promise  to 
liecome  science,  no  science  which  is  not  phenomenal 
only,  no  phenomena  which  suggest  any  other  princi- 
ple than  uniform  harmony  and  consecution  cf  facb*. 
In  the   process   of  speculative   disentanglement  by 


which  the  Positiv3  habit  is  attained,  those  subjects  are 
naturally  the  first  to  assume  a  scientific  form  which 
are  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicity  in  them- 
selves, and  are,  according  to  the  Baconian  expression, 
**  least  immersed  in  matter."     Hence  the  relations  of 
number  and  space  are  the  earliest  to  exhibit  an  orderly 
coherence ;  and  mathematics  is  not  merely  the  disci- 
plinary introduction  to  the  sciences,  but  the  eldest  by . 
birth.     Increasing  complexity  and  specialty  charac- 
terize the  sciences  as  they  successively  detach  them- 
selves from  the  general  mass  of  unsystcmutized  knowl- 
edge.    The  principle  on  which  the'ckssification  of  the 
sciences  proceeds  is  thus  from  greater  to  less  simplic* 
ity,  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special,  from 
the  more  abstmct  to  the  more  concrete.    By  the  appli^ 
cation  of  thu  rule  M.  Comte  organizes  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy of  the  sciences.     Six  only  are  recognised  in 
the  Politique  Posit't>e :  I.  Mathematics ;   II.  Astrono- 
my ;  III.  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics ;  IV.  Chem- 
vstry ;  V.  Biology ;  VI.  Sociology ;  to  which  was  after- 
wards added,  VII.  Morals.    Having  thus  arranged  the 
several  sciences,  ^I.  Comte  proceeds  to  the  exhibition 
of  their  functions,  their  constitution,  their  conquests, 
and  their  condition.     He  thus  fumifhes  an  abstract 
of  all  scientific  knowledge.     This  immense  elabora- 
tion culminates  in  his  creation  of  the  new  Kcionce  of 
sociolog}'.     That  science  is  roughly  sketched  rather 
than  definiteh'  constituted  in  the  Philcsoj  hie  Posi'ive, 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
Social  Statics  treats  of  the  formal  conditions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  societies ;  social  Dynamics  of  society  in  ita 
vital  state  of  incessant  transfonration.      Having  as- 
certained all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  all  that 
legitimately  sought  accomplishment,  Comte  considered 
that  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  scientific 
theory  of  political  action  adequate  to  the  regeneration 
of  societj'. 

(2.)  Positive  Politics, — It  has  been  shown  how  M. 
Comte  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  or 
imagining  a  God,  and  of  reconstructing  a  theolog>%  a 
ceremonial,  and  a  religious  organization.  The  new  di- 
vinity— leNdweauEtre  SujrhtH — is  humanity.  The 
units  of  the  livim;  race  are  s epari<tely  united  by  death 
to  this  great  spirit,  and  become  atomic  constituents  of 
the  immortal  essence.  It  is  a  complete  deification  of 
man,  a  complete  resolution  of  divinity  into  humanity. 
It  is  a  strange  counterpart  to  Pantheism  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  scheme  of  thorough-going  Panhuman- 
ism.  The  new  divinity  was  to  be  adored,  to  be  ap- 
proached with  prayer,  to  be  honored  with  an  appropri- 
ate ceremonial,  worshirped  with  due  rites,  and  served 
by  a  numerous  arm}'  of  priests.  Of  this  priesthood 
M.  Comte  was  to  be  the  living  head.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  at  length  reconciled  by  their  union  and 
identification  ;  the  prief-t  was  the  scientific  instructor ; 
the  priesthood  conf  ittted  of  the  consecrated  devotees  of 
science;  the  hiih-priest  was  the  supreme  director  of 
the  intellectual  1,  n  onil,  industrial,  and  social  deveJop- 
I  roent  of  society.  In  the  midst  of  these  wild  ima^'ina- 
;  tions,it  is  startling  to  find  a  sedate  and  sober  estiroa- 
I  tion  of  the  whole  order  of  society  and  of  each  of  ita 
I  separate  parts.  The  sanctity  of  the  fan.ily,  the  con- 
secration of  marriage  and  its  indiiisolubility,  the  do- 
mestic culture  of  Infancy,  the  relation  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  sexes,  the  general  inviolability  of  prop- 
erty, the  duties  of  capital  and  industry,  the  distribu- 
tion and  retril)ution  of  service— are  all  maintained  in  a 
manner  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  current  doctrines 
of  communism  and  agrarianlsm.  The  most  original 
and  instructive  part  of  this  treatise  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  exter- 
nal nature  upon  man,  and  of  man  upon  external  nature. 
By  this  inquiry,  brief  as  it  is,  the  first  permanent  foun- 
dation Is  laid  for  a  scientific  ex.osltion  of  the  trans- 
formation of  societies. 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  Comte's  works  were 
composed,  Anom  the  absence  of  all  revision,  from  gen-- 
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erml  inattention  to  the  arts  of  composition  and  disposi- 
tion, his  treatises  are  swelled  and  deformed  by  contin- 
ual repetitions  and  by  want  of  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment. They  are  vast  and  rambling  essays  rather  than 
systematic  expositions  of  philosophic  doctrine.  I1ie 
blemishes  which  he  was  careless  of  avoiding  have 
now  ceased  to  be  important.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated by  Comte  remains,  but  few  will  ever  again 
dream  of  reading  the  ten  thick  volumes  in  which  his 
whole  vast  project  was  originally  set  forth.  The  di- 
rect effect  of  his  career  has  been  very  slight,  its  indi- 
rect eifect  very  great.  He  has  linked  his  nime  with 
no  enlargement  of  science  or  philosophy  except  in 
sociology — with  no  practicfd  reform  in  society.  His 
principles  have  found  of  late  numerous  followers  in 
England,  and  a  small  number  of  them  adopt  '*the  re- 
ligion of  humanity"  as  well  as  the  Positive  philoso- 
phy. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Mr.  Thomas  Con- 
greve,  who  has  taken  steps  (1867)  to  found  a  church, 
with  a  building  and  regular  services.  Mr.  Congreve 
has  announced  that  a  church  will  shortly  be  built,  and 
regular  services  instituted,  for  promoting  the  new 
creed  which  is  to  regenerate  humanity. 

Uteratttre,-^A)1  Comte*s  important  works  have  been 
ennmerated  in  this  notice.  For  his  biography  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  autobiographical  statements 
scattered  through  his  prefaces,  circulars,  etc. ;  to  Ko- 
binet,  Notice  aurVCRutrt  et  tur  la  V,e  d'Auguste  Comte 
(Paris,  1S60),  and  to  Littr^,  Augusts  (Jomte  et  la  Phi- 
kuapfde  Positive^  (Pari^,  18G3).  For  a  fbller  account  of 
his  phil(»sophy  than  has  been  given  here,  recourse  may 
he  liad  to  the  last-named  work ;  to  Littr^,  Consena- 
Hon^  Revolution^  et  PontwUme  (Paris,  1852);  Lewes, 
Cimte'9  PhUotophf  nftke  Sciences  (Lond.  1853) ;  Har- 
riet Martineau,  The  Positive  PkUosopkjf  of  Auguste 
Comte  (Lond.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo)s  Lewes,  Hittory  of 
Philosophy  (dd  ed.  1867,  Lond.  2  vols.  8vo);  C6lestin 
de  Bligni^res,  Exposition  Abr^ffde  de  la  Phiiasophie  et  de 
la  ReligUm  Poiiiioes  (Paris,  1857);  Herbert  Spencer, 
The  Clasdfication  of  the  Sciences,  etc,  (New  York,  1864); 
J.  S.  Mill,  Comte's  Philosophy  (Lond.  1866) ;  also  to  8ir 
David  Brewster's  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ^  July, 
1838,  and  to  the  Essays  on  Conito  and  his  Philrsopliy 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  RevitTo,  New  York,  Januarv, 
1852;  April,  1852;  July,  1853;  Octol>cr,  1853;  and 
July,  1854;  and  in  the  North  British  Review,  May, 
1854.     See  also  Positivism. 

Conani'ali  (Ileb.  in  the  text  Kaoncmya'hu, 
iin^33^3,  i.  e.  Konanya'hu^  ^TV^^YO,  but  as  read  in 

the   Masoretic   margin,  Kananya'hu,  ^n'^SSS;  settled 

by  Jehovah;  Sept.  Xwvtvia^  v.  r.  Xiu;^fviac,  Vulg. 
Ck(menias)y  the  name  of  two  chief  Levltos. 

1.  A  person  appointed  (with  his  brother  Shimei)  as 
'*  ruler'*  ('^'^^3)  by  Hezekiah,  to  superintend  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron* 
xxxi,  12,  13,  where  the  Auth.  Vers.  Anglicizes  the 
name  "  Cononiah").     B.C.  726. 

2.  A  person  who,  with  several  of  his  kindred,  made 
large  offerings  for  the  Paschal  sacrifices  as  renew^ed 
I  y  Joeiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

Conception  of  Christ.  (1.)  This  was  super- 
natural, by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  i,  35 ; 
Matt,  i,  2u).  (2.)  It  was  without  the  communication 
of  original  depravity  (Heb.  vii,  26;  iv,  15,  etc.).  For 
some  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Yolbeding, 
Jndex  Dissert,  p.  9 ;  Me^'er,  Komnientar,  i,  54  sq.  See 
Christ,  Pebson  op. 

Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mart.  1.  The  Im- 
maculate Conception  ofthn  Virgin  Mary,  a  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 2.  Monastic  Institutions  of  the  Conception  of 
Mary,  (1.)  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Immaculafe  Con- 
cipfion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  1617  three  Italian 
Boblemen  of  the  family  Do  Pctrignan  announced  their 


intention  to  establish  a  military  order  under  the  above 
name,  whose  object  was  to  be  to  fight  against  all  infi- 
dels and  heretics.  The  plan  was  not  executed,  but  in 
1618  an  order  under  the  same  name  was  established  in 
Vienna.  According  to  some  writers  the  first  impulse 
came  from  one  of  the  brothers  De  Petrignan ;  but  the 
bull  by  which  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1623,  confirmed 
the  order,  mentions  only  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua, 
Charles,  duke  of  Ne vers,  and  Adolphus,  count  of  Ath- 
Ian,  as  founders.  The  order  did  not  exist  long. — Hcl- 
yot,  IHct,  des  Ordres  Relig.  i,  1077  sq.  (2.)  Nuns  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  also  called  Con- 
ceptionists.  An  order  under  this  name  was  in  1484 
founded  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  It 
was  sanctioned  in  1489  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  united  thin  order  with  that  of  the  Cla- 
risses,  the  rule  of  which  they  adopted  with  some  mod- 
ifications. Pope  Julius  II,  in  1511,  gave  to  the  Con- 
ceptioni^ta  a  special  rule,  hut  they  continued  to  be  a 
part  of  the  order  of  the  Clarisses.  (8.)  Congregation 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  name  of  congregations  of  lay-women  which  were 
established  in  connection  with  the  convents  of  the 
congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  by  Peter  Fou- 
rier (q.  v.). 

Concha  (Gr.  Koyxrif  a  shell),  the  plain  round  or 
polygonal  semi-dome  that  covers  the  apsis  (q.  v.)  of  a 
church.     See  Church  Edifices. 

Concilia.    See  Councils. 

Conciliabule,  a  term  applied  by  Boman  writers 
to  synods  and  councils  held  hy  ''  heretics  and  schis- 
matics.*' 

Concision  (KaraTopi),  a  cutting  down,  i.  e.  endre 
nmtilation  of  the  parts),  a  contemptuous  term  used  by 
Paul  in  Phil,  iii,  2,  to  denote  the  zealots  for  circum- 
cision. In  classical  writers  the  Greek  word  denotes  a 
groove  or  channel,  etc.  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.), 
but  the  apostle  parodies  the  term  previously  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  pointedly  the  reiu 
character  of  the  sectaries  in  question ;  instead  of  say- 
ing "  beware  of  the  circtancieion'^  {iripiropijv),  name- 
ly, the  party  who  pressed  the  necessity  of  still  observ- 
ing that  ordinance,  he  says  **  beware  of  the  concision'* 
(KaTaroprjv) ;  as  much  as  to  say  they  no  longer  de- 
serve the  old  and  venerable  name ;  what  they  stickle 
for  is  a  mere  concision,  a  flesh-cutting.  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  the  reason,  **  for  we  are  the  circumcifiion"— 
the  reality  has  now  passed  over  into  us,  who  lUlicve 
in  Christ  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
(Sec  Sommel,  Obss.Philol.  on  tliis  passage,  Lond.  1793.) 
Similarly  in  Gal.  v,  12,  he  says  even  more  pointedly, 
**  1  would  they  [the  same  class  of  Judaizing  teachers] 
were  even  cut  ojp^  (a?roroij/oa/rat,  would  for  themeelves 
cut  oj^  wholly  the  organ  circumcised,  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  mere  scarification  of  it),  i.  e.  make  them- 
selves outright  eunuchs  (corop.  the  allusions  to  their 
impurity,  ver.  13, 19. 2-1).  So  Chr^'sostom  and  Jerome 
explain  (^vfpucovrio^wciv,  abscindantur).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. 

Conclave  (Lat.  eon,  with,  and  c/aru,  a  key,  because 
from  their  strict  seclusion  its  inmates  as  it  were  unam 
habent  clavem  communem)  is  applied  (1.)  to  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  meet  to  elect  a  new  pope ;  and  (2.)  to  the  as- 
sembly itself  convened  for  this  object.  The  place  of 
assembling  was  frequently  changed  until  1455,  from 
which  date  to  1828  the  conclave  was  held  in  the 
Vatican  palace;  since  1828  the  Quirinal  palace  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, another  place,  even  if  witliout  the  city  of  Rome, 
may  be  designated.  Little  chambers,  technically  call- 
ed cells,  are  prepared  for  the  separate  accommodation 
of  each  cardinal  and  his  attendants,  which  are  assigned 
by  lot,  and  those  falling  to  the  occupancy  of  cardinnls 
created  by  the  lute  pope  are  draped  with  some  purple 
material  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  while  green  is  used 
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for  the  others.  The  coat  of  arms  of  each  cardinal  is 
affixed  to  hia  cell.  When  a  pope  dies,  ten  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obsequies,  for  ^e  arrival  of  absent 
cardinals,  and  for  the  preparations  above  mentioned 
for  the  conclave,  together  with  the  selection  of  persons 
stvled  conclavists,  who  are  to  enter  the  conclave  as 
servants  of  the  cardinals  (two  to  each,  or,  if  the  car- 
dinal be  very  old,  sickly,  or  of  princely  birth,  three), 
masters  of  ceremonies,  confessors,  clerks,  physicians, 
carpenters,  masons,  barbers,  and  other  servants.  The 
prescribed  time  having  elapsed,  the  cardinals  and  con- 
clavists attend  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  formerly 
in  St.  Peter's,  lately  in  St.  Sylvester's  church.  The 
papal  ordinances  governing  the  conclaves  are  read,  to 
the  strict  observance  of  which  all  who  are  to  enter  the 
conclave  are  sworn.  Then  the  cardinals,  witli  their 
conclavists,  proceed  solemnly  to  the  bpartments  pre- 
pared, and  repair  severally  to  their  cells,  where  they 
receive  visits  until  evening  from  persons  not  of  their 
number.  At  the  third  signal  from  the  bell,  about 
three  hours  after  sunset,  all  not  belonging  to  the  con- 
clave are  excluded,  and  all  the  entrances  except  one 
are  walled  up,  the  windows  also,  except  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  for  air  and  light.  The  excepted  en- 
trance is  closed  by  double  locks  and  strictly  guarded, 
admission  being  allowed  to  none  except  the  absent  car- 
dinals. No  egress  is  allowed  except  l.y  permission  of 
the  conclave  itself  in  case  of  grave  illness.  The  the- 
orv  is  that  all  communication  between  those  within 
and  persons  without  in  regard  to  the  pending  election 
must  be  prevented ;  but  these  precautions  have  not  al- 
ways secured  their  end.  In  spite  of  the  law,  there  is 
frequent  correspondence  between  the  cardinals  with- 
in and  their  political  friends  without.  The  decree  of 
Gregor}'  X  prescribed  that,  if  a  choice  was  not  made 
by  the  cardinals  within  three  days,  for  the  next  five 
days  only  one  dish  at  noon  and  evening  should  be 
allowed  to  each,  and  after  that  time  only  bread, 
wine,  and  water ;  but  this  ri^^id  regimen  was  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  Clement  VI  (1351).  The  execu- 
tion of  thepe  regulations  is  intrusted  externally  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  conclave 
is  held,  and  internally  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
conclave. 

Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  the 
choice  of  the  biahop  of  Rome  was  the  joint  prerogative 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  exercised,  we  may  suppose, 
at  fir^  directly,  though  subsequently  the  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  appears  to  have  been  through 
some  representative  bod}' ;  while  the  supreme  secular 
power  asserted  its  authority  by  requiring  that  the 
election  should  receive  its  sanction,  the  origin,  doubt- 
less, of  the  right  exercised  by  certain  Catholic  gov- 
ernments (France,  Spain,  and  Austrin),  and  claimed 
by  Ital}'  (Naples)  and  Portugal,  of  each  excluding  from 
the  pupal  throne  some  particular  cardinal,  a  right, 
however,  to  be  exercised  before  an  election,  and  limit- 
ed to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  By  a  decree  of  Pope 
Nicholas  II  (/n  iMMmite  Domim)^  1059,  the  election  of 
pontiiT  was  given  to  the  cardinal  liiishops,  the  other 
cardinals,  and  the  clei^y,  the  people  merely,  approv- 
ing it.  By  a  further  decree  of  Alexander  III  (1179), 
the  choice  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, with  the  proviso  that  thn  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  should  coni^titnte  a  le- 
gal election,  the  assent  of  clergy  and  people  being  no 
longer  required.  The  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  under 
the  auspices  of  Gregory  X,  promulgated  a  constitution 
minutely  prescribing  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  such  elections,  which  were  to  be  made  in  con- 
clavi  clawOy  so  as  to  shut  out  secular  influence.  These 
three  instruments  ftimish  the  organic  laws  and  regu 
lations,  both  of  franchise  and  ceremonials,  which,  with- 
out fundamental  change,  are  still  in  force  in  papal 
elections. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  that  no  pope 
can  appoint  his  successor,  and  that  every  cardinal, 


however  recently  made  anch,  provided  be  has  takea 
deacon's  orders,  may  participate  in  a  conclave,  thoogb 
under  papal  censure,  suspension,  interdict,  or  exconv- 
munication. 

According  to  the  bulls  of  Gregory*  XV  {jEterm  Pa* 
tru  Filiu*  and  Dectt  Romanum  P<mHfietm\  confirmed 
by  that  of  Urban  VIII  {ad  Romtmi  Poat'Jids  providm- 
tiam),  the  choice  must  be  made  in  one  of  three  ways, 
viz.,  by  inspiration,  compromise,  or  ballot.  Election 
by  inspiration  is  when  all  the  electors  spontaneously 
(jter  qu€ui  inspircUionemy  without  any  previous  con- 
cert, proclaim  the  same  person  for  the  office.  Exam- 
ples of  such  elections  are  given  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  th^t  of  Fabianus  (Euseb.  ffigi,  Ecclet,  vi, 
29),  but  in  modern  times  none  such  has  occurred. 
Election  by  compromise  is  when,  in  default  of  agree- 
ment themselves,  the  cardinals  delegate  to  a  select 
number  of  their  body,  with  or  without  conditions,  au- 
thority to  choose  a  pope,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elec« 
tion  of  Ckmrnt  V.  The  ordinary  way,  however,  is  by 
ballot.  In  this  method,  after  the  usual  morning  mass, 
each  cardinal  (when  the  conclave  is  assembled  in  the 
ballotin^-room  or  chapel),  invoking  Christ  as  witness 
to  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  the  vote,  deposits  in 
the  chalice  on  the  altar  a  square  paper,  folded  at  oppo- 
site corners  so  as  to  conceal  the  voter's  name  and  mot* 
to  (which,  once  selected,  must  be  adhered  to),  while  the 
name  of  the  person  voted  for  is  written  on  the  open 
central  Fpace.  These  ballots  are  then  examined  in 
turn  by  three  cardinals,  appointed  scrmtatores,  hud  the 
numbers  taken,  which  must  a^Tce  with  that  of  the 
cardinals  present,  all  being  required  to  vote,  and  are 
filed  to  await  the  result.  If  any  one  has  received  jiLtt 
two  thirds,  the  folded  ends  are  opened  to  see  that  he 
has  not  voted  for  himself,  which  is  not  allowable.  If 
no  one  has  attained  tlie  required  majority,  tiie  con- 
clave proceeds  in  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  hymn 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  to  try  the  process  called  acced'- 
ing  (accesMTj),  in  which  each  cardinal  may  give  a 
supplementary'  vote,  in  the  words  accedo  domino  cardi' 
fux/i,  to  any  one  who  received  votes  in  the  first  proccf  s 
fnm  others  than  the  accedent;  those  declining  to 
change  the  morning's  choice  write  newiini.  If  the 
supplementary  votes  for  any,  added  to  the  morning's 
votes  for  the  same,  do  not  make  np  the  two  thirds 
majority,  the  papers  are  burned,  and  the  same  process 
of  balloting  is  repeated  the  next  day.  When  the 
requiFite  majority  is  given,  the  papers  are  examined 
to  see  that  no  cardinal  has  voted  twice  for  the  s^me 
person,  and  that  the  mottoes  of  the  evenin*;  and  morn- 
ing vote  tally ;  then  the  recipient  of  the  highest  veto 
equalling  or  exceeding  two  thirds  is  declared  duly 
elected.  On  his  acceptance  the  work  of  the  conclave 
ptrictly  ends,  for  the  newly  elected  is  deemed  to  be 
legally  pope,  with  all  his  prerogatives  and  jiowers; 
he  is  invested  with  the  pontifical  robes,  receives  the 
homage  of  the  cardinals,  adopts  his  official  name,  and 
is  proclaimed  from  a  reopened  balcony  window  to  the 
people  by  the  cardinal  dean,  in  the  words  AnnMnt'o 
vobis  ffoudium   magnum.      Papam   kabewuu  Emintn" 

tf'gsvnttm  ae  Revenmdiuimum  ,  fui  sibi  imp<9uU 

nomen ,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  are  recorded 

as  their  assent,  still,  in  theory,  necesjiary  to  an  elec- 
tion. The  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  inaugu- 
ration follow  in  due  ord^r. — Ferraris,  BibUoth'ta  C*a- 
nonica^  etc.,  art.  Papa ;  Herzng,  Penl'Enfyklopddie,  art. 
Papstwahl ;  Ranke,  Hiitory  I'fihe  Papacy  (see  Index); 
North  BrilUh  Rerino,  Dec.  18G6,  art.  Conclaves ;  Pe- 
truccello  della  Gattina,  ffiMtoire  Diplomatique  dv  C  »- 
clave$  (Paris,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cartwright,  I^tpai 
Conclave  (Lond.  1867).     See  Cardinals  ;  Pops. 

Concomitant.  (1.)  A  term  used  by  Roman  theo- 
logians to  denote  the  grace  of  God  aceompanging  an 
action,  as  distinguished  from  prevewient  grace,  which 
(against  the  Pelagians)  is  necessar}'  to  excite  to  good 
desires  and  actions  (Bergier).  (2.)  Concomitamcej  in 
the  Boman  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v.),  meaca 
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the  '^accompanjing  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
bl(K)d,  and  of  the  blood  by  the  body,"  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. Aqaiaas  introdaced  the  term  (concomUantUt), 
The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  is  jusUfied 
by  thia  Roman Ist  doctrine  of  concomitance  on  the 
ground  that  as  Christ  Is  present  entirely  in  each  of  the 
elements,  he  is  received  fully  in  either  b}'  the  commu- 
nicant. Of  coarse  this  theory  goes  along  with  tran- 
substantiation.  —  Burnet,  On  the  A  riicles,  art.  xxxi ; 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  HUtory  of  Doctrines,  §  195.  See 
Lord's  Supper. 

Concord,  Formtila  of  (Formula  Concordia), 
tlie  seventh  and  last  symbolical  book  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  first  publicly  adopted  in  1580.  It  was 
framed  in  consequence  of  the  long  disputes  between 
the  stricter  Lutherans  and  the  milder  Philippists  and 
the  Crypto-Calvinists  in  Germany.  The  principal  the- 
ologians and  evangelists  considered  it  their  duty  to 
unite  the  Church  as  much  as  possible  by  clearly  defin- 
ing its  fundamental  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1580.  >  In 
1574,  duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  and  the  elector  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony  commissioned  professor  Jacob  Andrcfl 
(q.  v.),  of  Tabingen,  to  frame  a  suitable  formula.  His 
work  underwent  divers  alterations  in  the  hands  of 
Chemnitz  and  Chytraeus,  and  was  finally  received  as 
the  confession  of  Swabia  and  Saxony.  Subsequently, 
by  the  influence  of  prince  Geor^  Ernest  of  Henne- 
berg,  a  second  formula  of  concord  was  framed  by  Osi- 
ander  and  Bidenl)ach,  theologians  of  WQrteml>erg,  and 
revised  and  completed  by  a  body  of  theologians  in 
the  convent  of  Maulbronn  in  January,  1576  (known  as 
the  formula  of  Maulbronn).  Andreft  considered  this 
latter  as  too  short,  the  former  as  too  diffuse,  and  under- 
took to  base  a  third  on  these  two.  For  this  purpose 
the  elector,  in  May,  1576,  called  a  meetin;^  of  theologi- 
ans at  Torgau.  Among  the  eighteen  who  answered 
to  the  call  were  Andrea,  Chemnitz,  Chytrseus,  SeU 
neccer,  Comerus,  Mosculus,  Crell,  and  Morlin.  Be- 
tween them,  and  based  on  the  two  preceding  formu- 
las and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  they  framed  the 
Bo(^  of  Torgau  (published  by  Semler,  Halle,  1760), 
which  was  submitted  to  the  elector  and  his  council  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  other  evangel- 
ical princes  and  states,  to  be  approved  or  altered  ac- 
cording to  their  suggestions.  After  many  additions 
bad  been  made  to  it,  the  elector  required  Chemnitz, 
Andre&,  and  Selneccer  to  remodel  it.  This  was  done 
in  March,  1577,  in  the  convent  of  Bergen,  near  Mag- 
deburg. In  order  to  embody  the  different  additions 
made  to  the  primitive  production  (^SoUda  declaration, 
they  made  a  small  supplement  (EfM^me).  At  a  sec- 
ond session  in  April  they  adopted  a  new  redaction ; 
and  in  a  third,  in  May,  where  they  were  assisted  by 
Musculus,  Comerus,  and  Chytrseus,  they  perfected  the 
final  version,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  elector. 
The  latter  named  it  Formula  Concordite,  and  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  called  on  the  theologians  of 
their  states  to  sign  it.  It  was  then  joined  with  the  oth- 
er received  symbols  in  a  Corpus  doctrina?,  and  this  Book 
of  Concord  was  officially  reco^ised  at  Dresden,  Juno 
25th,  1580,  as  the  fundamental  symliol  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  The  Epitome,  or 
summary,  consisting  of  eleven  articles,  each  headed 
by  the  enunciation  of  some  controverted  point  of  doc- 
trine (status  coniroversicB),  which  is  then  followed  by 
the  orthodox  doctrine  {pars  affirmativa),  and  finally 
by  the  condemnation  of  the  opposite  view  (pars  nega- 
tiva),  2.  The  Solida  declaration  or  fundaniental  expo- 
sition, which  treats  of  the  same  articles  in  connection 
with  each  other.  The  eleven  articles,  taken  in  the 
order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  are  on,  1.  Original 
Sin  (human  nature  by  original  sin  has  become  utterly 
depraved  [in  universum  corrtipfa']) ;  2.  Free-will ;  3. 
Justification  by  Faith ;  4.  Good  Works ;  5.  The  I^w 
and  the  Gospel;  6.  The  third  Use  of  the  Law;  7. 


The  Lord's  Supper  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
really  and  substantially  [vere  et  substantialiter']  pres- 
ent :  there  is  a  sacramental  union  l)etween  bread  and 
wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  conse* 
quently  an  oral  [pre^  reception  of  the  b<idy  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  a  supranatural  and  heavenly  manner,  so 
that  also  the  unworthy  and  the  unbelievers  receive  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  to  their  condem- 
nation) ;  8.  The  Person  of  Christ ;  9.  The  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell ;  10.  The  Customs  of  the  Church  ;  11 
Predestination  and  Election  (the  foreknowledge  of  God 
[prafscientia"]  relates  to  all  men,  the  prsedestination 
only  to  the  good).  To  these  is  joined  an  appendix 
concerning  heresies  and  sectaries  (i.  e.  all  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession).  The  appended 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  original  Church,  on  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (Communicatio  tcboma/um),  by 
Andreft  and  Chemnitz,  in  eight  articles,  is  not  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  creed. 

As  to  Anthropology,  the  Formulif  Concordiie  carries 
out  the  doctrines  of  the  Augshurg  Confession  with  re- 
gard to  original  sin  to  their  logical  results,  and  after 
distinctly  rejecting  the  view  of  Flacius,  which  made 
original  sin  to  be  the  substance  of  the  human  soul's 
agency,  and  not  the  soul's  essence,  the  Formula  Con- 
cordisa^  afiirms  that  "  Christians  ought  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge and  define  actual  faults  and  transgressions 
of  the  commands  of  Grod  to  be  sins,  but  they  ought 
also  to  regard  that  hereditary  disease  (pioHnui),  by 
which  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  corrupted,  as  a  spe- 
cially dreadful  sin,  and,  indeed,  as  the  first  principle 
and  source  of  all  other  sins,  from  which  all  other  trans- 
gressions spring  as  f^m  their  root."  The  first  posi- 
tion in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
according  to  the  Formula  Concordias.  is  that  ^Hhis  hc- 
reditafj'  evil  is  guilt  (adpa)  or  crime  (reatus) ;  whence 
it  results  that  all  men,  on  account  of  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  apostle  tes- 
tifies" (Hase,  Ubn  SgmboHci,  p.  639,  640;  Shedd,  ii, 
155). 

The  Formula  *'  is  the  only  Lutheran  symbol  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  right- 
eousness of  Christ  appears."  Its  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  faith, 
or  to  the  believer,  of  mere  grace,  is  the  obedience,  suf- 
fering, and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  satisfied 
the  law  for  us  and  expiated  our  sins.  For  since  Christ 
was  not  only  man,  but  truly  God  and  man  in  one  undi- 
vided person,  he  was  no  more  subject  to  the  law  than 
he  was  to  suffering  and  death  [i.  e.  if  his  Person  mere- 
ly be  taken  into  account,  without  any  reference  to  his 
vicarious  relations],  because  he  was  the  divine  and 
eternal  Lord  of  the  law.  Hence  not  onlv  that  obe- 
dience  to  God  his  Father  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
passion  and  death,  but  also  that  obedience  which  he  ex- 
hibited  in  voluntarily  suhji  cfing  himself  to  the  law,  atui 
fulfilling  it  for  our  sales,  is  imputed  to  us  for  right- 
eousness, so  that  God,  on  account  of  the  total  obedience 
which  Christ  accomplished  (pra:siitit')  for  our  sake  be- 
fore his  heavenly  Father,  both  in  acting  and  in  suffer- 
ing, in  life  and  in  death,  may  remit  our  sins  to  us,  re- 
gard us  as  holy  and  righteous,  and  give  us  eternal  f  did- 
ty''  (Hase,  lAbH  SymboVci,  p.  68 ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, ii,  342).  As  to  the  work  of  regeneration,  it 
teaches  that  **  before  man  is  illuminated,  converted, 
regenerated,  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  no 
more  operate,  co-operate,  or  even  make  a  beginning 
towards  his  conversion  or  regeneration,  with  his  own 
natural  powers,  than  can  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of 
clay"  (Hase,  Libri  Symbolici,  p.  622;  Shedd,  ii,  n68). 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Christology  of  the  Formu- 
la, see  Dorner,  History  nfthe  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  209  sq. 

The  Formula  was  originally  framed  in  German  ;  the 
Latin  translation  by  Osiander  was  adopted  by  Sel* 
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Deccer  in  his  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord ;  but  the  latter  afterwards  made  another  transla- 
tion of  it,  which,  after  being  revised  in  the  convent  of 
Quedlinburg  in  1583,  was  inserted  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Concord  in  1584.  The  signatures  of  the 
princes  who  endorsed  it  were  placed  after  the  preface, 
which  was  prepared  at  Joterbock  in  1579 ;  those  of 
8000  ministers  (put  in  A.D.  1582)  follow  immediately 
after  the  text.  The  Formula  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
jected by  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  the  former  coun- 
try its  publication  was,  until  1580,  f(»rbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  death .  It  was  received  in  H  ungary  (1593-1596), 
Holstein  (1647),  Pomerania  (1685),  and  Livonia.  It  was 
rejected  in  Hesse,  An  halt,  a  purt  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Spires,  Worms, 
Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Dantzic, 
etc. ;  the  electors  of  the  Palatinate  (in  1583),  and 
Brandenburg  (1G14),  and  the  Duke  Julius  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  previously  accepted  it,  retracted  after- 
wards.  Thus,  of  the  three  Protestant  electors  of  the 
German  empire.  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  and  Sax- 
ony, only  one  (Saxony)  remained  a  champion  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  he  subsequently  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  united 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1590,  the  Apolog}', 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  and  the  two  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, forms  the  "Concordienbuch,"  or  the  Book  of 
Concord,  of  which  there  are  mam'  editions  in  German 
and  Latin.  "  But  the  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided 
upon  this  symlol.  The  so-called  High  Lutherans  in- 
sist that  the  Formula  Concordias  is  the  scientific  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  Lutheran  symbolism,  while 
the  moderate  partj'  arc  content  to  stand  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
cles" (Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  458).  See  Confes- 
sions OF  Faith;  Symbolical  Books;  Luther- 
ans. * 

See  Hospinian,  CVmcorc/ta  c?iJcor«  (Zurich,  1607;  Gen. 
1678) ;  I^onhard  Ilutter,  Concordia  concors  (Wittenb. 
1014,  1621 ;  Lpz.  1690) ;  J.  Mussbus,  PtxeUclicnet  in 
rpitomen  Formtdm  cone.  (Jena,  1701) ;  Balthasar,  Hist, 
d.  Torgiscken  Buches  (Greifsw.  1741-56,  8  vols.);  J. 
N.  Anton,  Gesch.  d,  Jorm,  Cone,  (Lpz.  1779,  2  vols.) ; 
Francke,  Lib.  Symbol,  pt.  iii;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  153- 
165 ;  Herzog,  Heal^Encj/kiopadie^  iii,  87  sq. ;  Franck, 
Tkeologie  der  ConcaAHen/ormel  (Erlang.  1865,  4  vols.). 

Concordance  (I^t.  concordcmtice)^  a  book  contain- 
ing the  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  their  context  more  or  less  fully  given,  and  a 
designation  by  chapter  and  verse  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  to  l)e  found.  (See  Glauchius,  De  usu  Concor- 
dantiarutn  Biblicantm^  Lips.  1668.)  While  the  Scrip- 
tures remained  in  manuscript,  or  were  not  divided  into 
sections  and  paragraphs,  indexes  of  their  words  and 
phrases-could  neither  be  formed  nor  used.  As  soon  as 
any  regular  divisions  began  to-be  made,  the  importance 
of  concordances,  or  alphabetical  indexes,  was  felt,  and 
learned  men  devoted  their  labors  to  form  them.  The 
first  concordances  were  prepared  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. (See  below.)  See  Orme's  bU)lioiheca  Biblica^ 
p.  112 ;  Watta's  Bibliofheca  Britannica  ;  Winer's  Hand- 
buch ;  Walch,  Bxblioth,  Thfol.  iv,  807 ;  Rohrs  Kntiache 
Predi'gfr-Bibliofhek,  184!  ;  Meih.  Quar.  Revietc,  1H7,  p. 
451 ;  Princtton  Review,  1828,  p.  471 .  The  following  ure 
the  most  important  works  of  this  description. 

L  Hebrew. — 1.  The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was 
by  iiabbi  Isaac  (or  Mordecai)  Nathan  (q.  v.),  in  1445. 
It  cost  seven  years'  hard  labor  by  himself  and  some 
as:»ist{{nts.  It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1524,  fol., 
by  Dan.  Bomberp,  then  by  Franzoni  (ib.  1564,  fol.), 
again  by  Pesaro  (B.isle,  1581,  fol.),  and  afterwards  at 
Rome  in  1622.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled 
Meir  Nathib  (S-^rj  ^^^-q),  "The  Lijrht  of  the  Way." 
It  was  translated  into  I^atin  by  A.  Reuchlin  (Basil. 
1556,  fol.,  1569,  4to),  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Latin  editions  are  full  of  errors. 


2.  These  errors  were  for  the  most  pert  corrected  and 
other  deficiencies  supplied  by  Mario  di  Calasio  (q.  v.), 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  published  Concordantia  Sacr. 
Bibl.  Hebr.  ei  LcUin.  (Romas,  1621, 4  vols,  fol.),  repub- 
lished in  London  under  the  direction  of  W.  Romaine 
(1747-9,  4  vols,  fol.),  under  the  patronage  of  all  the 
monarchs  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  pope  himself. 

8.  Concordantiat  Bibl.  Ebra'cag^  nova  et  arUjiiiosa 
metkodo  ditpotiiof  (Basil.  1632,  fol.),  by  John  Buxtorf, 
the  father,  but  published  by  his  sen.  It  takes  for  its 
basis  the  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  though  it  is  much 
better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed,  the  roots  more 
distinctly  ascertained,  and  the  meanings  more  accu- 
rately given ;  but  as  the  references  are  made  by  He- 
brew letters,  and  relate  to  the  rabbinical  divisions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  of  little  service,  unless  the 
student  is  familiar  with  the  Maporetic  system.  This 
work  was  abridged  under  the  title  of  fom  Leonis^  etc. 
(Berolini,  1677, 8vo).  A  new  edition  of  Buxtorf 's  Heb. 
Concordance,  by  Bfir,  has  lately  been  published  (Stet- 
tini,  1861  sq.,  4to). 

4.  Before  the  republication  of  Calaf  io  there  appear- 
ed Chr.  Nolde's  (q.  v.)  Ccncor.  particularvm  Ebrao- 
Chaldaicarum  (Hafn.  1679,  4to:  an  edition  seems  to 
have  been  begun  in  1675,  fol.,  but  this  never  saw  the 
lilL'ht).  This  concordance  contains  the  particles,  or  in- 
declinable words,  emitted  in  former  (as  well  as  later) 
concordances.  The  best  edition  of  Nolde  is  that  by 
Tj'mpe  (Jena,  1784,  4to).  It  contains,  as  an  appen- 
dix, a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  by  John  Hen- 
ry Michaelis  and  Christ.  Kocrber. 

5.  But  the  best,  or  at  least  to  the  English  reader  most 
important  work  up  to  the  present  ccntnr}'  on  this  sub- 
ject is  The  Heh'ew  Concordi.nce^  adftpttdto  the  EnglUk 
Bible y  disposed  after  the  manner  of  B^artorf  by  John 
Taylor,  D.D.  (London,  1764,  2  vols.  fol.).  It  was  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  labor,  and  still  has  its  value. 

6.  An  edition  of  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Concordance, 
which  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  as  nearly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
new  work — Hebraische  ttnd  Chaldaische  Concordam  zu 
den  heil^fen  Schriflen  des  alien  TestamtntSy  by  Dr.  Ju- 
lius FOrst  (Leipzig,  1840,  fol.),  ofl'ers  one  of  the  most 
useful  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. In  addition  to  those  of  a  more  mechanical 
kind,  such  as  a  good  type  and  clear  arrangement,  there 
are,  1.  A  corrected  text,  founded  on  Hahn's  Vander^ 
hooghtf  2.  The  Rabbinical  significations;  3.  Explana- 
tions in  Latin,  giving  the  etymology  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical; illustrations  from  the  three  Greek  versions,  the 
Aramaic  Paraphrase,  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  the  Greek 
words  employed  by  .the  Seventy  as  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew ;  together  with  philological  and  archaeological 
notices,  so  as  to  make  the  Concordance  contain  a  brief 
Hebrew  lexicon. 

7.  The  Englifhman^s  Hebrfw  and  Chr. Idee  Concord'- 
ance^  edited  by  G.  V.  Wigram  (I^ond.  1843, 2  vols.  8vo), 
is  an  original  and  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  re- 
markably accurate.  It  gives  the  Hebrew  words  in 
their  order,  l)ut  quotes  the  passages  in  which  they  oc- 
cur from  the  common  English  Bible.  It  contains  the 
first  complete  list  of  the  Heb.  proper  names  ever  made. 
It  deserves  to  be  more  extensive!}'  known  and  used. 
Its  high  price  is  a  serious  check  to  its  circulation. 

8.  Aaron  Pick,  The  Bible  Student's  Concordance 
(Lond.  1845, 8vo),  a  work  of  little  account  to  scholars. 

9.  W.  Wilson,  The  BiUe  Student's  Hebrew  Guide 
(Lond.  1850,  4to),  equally  brief  and  insufficient. 

Other  and  earlier  Heb.  Concdrdances  are:  Rabbi 
Anschel,  JiaCiSH  ri23*1ia  (a  vocabulan',  with  refer- 

•         a  •       ■       • 

ences  to  passages,  Cracow,  15P4,  4to,  and  later) ;  Cri- 
nesius,  Concordantia  Ebraicas  (Vitemb.  1627, 4to);  lay- 
man, ConcordanticB  Ebrao-sacrtPy  etc.  (1681,  fol.) ;  Tros- 
tius,  Concordantice  Chaldaicce  (Vitemb.  1617,  4to). 

II.  Gredt  Concordances, — (a)  To  the  SeptuagisU. — 1. 
Conrad  Kircher,- ConcordlanficB  Veteris  TestameuU  Grm» 
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ccB  Ebneis  voc'lnu  retpondfiUes  (Francof.  1607,  2  vols. 
4to).  ThU  work  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  placing  the  corresponding  Greek  word  after  it; 
in  con:>equence  dt  which,  it  is  more  useful  in  consult- 
ing the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  Scriptures. 

2.  The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  Septnagint  is 
that  which  bears  the  title  A.  Trommii  ConcordanticB 
Graca  Vert,  vulgo  die.  LXX  Inierpre,  (Anut.  et  Traj. 
ad  Rh.  1718,  2  vols.  fol.)>  See  Tkommb.  It  follows 
the  order  of  the  Greek  words,  of  which  it  first  gives  a 
Latin  translation,  and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words 
for  which  the  Greek  term  is  used  in  the  Seventy. 
Then  the  difSerent  places  in  which  the  words  occur 
folhtw  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters. 
When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the  Greek  translators, 
Aquila,  Symmacfaus,  or  Theodotion,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations 
from  the  Sept.  The  words  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  are  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work :  one  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic,  by  examining  which  the  Greek  term  used  in  the 
Septuat;int  for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  is  seen  at 
once,  with  the  Latin  version  and  the  pla<»  where  it  is 
ibund  in  the  concordance,  so  that  Tromme  serves  in  a 
measure  for  a  Hebrew  concordance ;  the  other  index 
contains  a  lexicon  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  com- 
prehends the  Greek  words  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Greek  translators  published  by  Montf<(UCon. 

(6)  To  the  New  Tttiameni.-^\.  The  first  Greek  con- 
cordance to  the  New  Testament,  now  exceedingly 
rare,  is  entitled  Xysti  Betuleii  Coneordtmiia  Grveca 
Novi  TestammA  (Basil.  1546,  fol.).  The  author's  real 
name  was  Birck. 

2.  A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
jected and  partly  executed  by  Robert  Stephens,  and 
completed  and  published  by  his  son  Henry  (Genev. 
1594,  and  with  a  supplement,  IGOO,  fol.),  is  too  inac- 
curate to  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

8.  Of  much  value  is  Erasmi  Schmidii  Noti  Tula- 
mcnii  J.  C,  Graci;  hoc  eH,  originaUs  lingua  rafueXov 
(Vitemb.  1638,  fol. ;  revised  ed.  Gotha,  1717,  fol. ;  also 
Glasg.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo ;  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Bag- 
ster  of  London,  in  a  thin,  flat  pocket  volume,  and  in 
another  form,  32mo,  being  one  of  their  **  Polymicrian 
series"). 

4.  J.  Williams,  Concoixkmre  to  the  Greek  Hegiament 
(Lond.  1767,  4to),  a  work  especially  useful  to  the  mere 
English  reader. 

6.  A  new  and  very  superior  edition  of  Schmidts 
rafuuov  has  been  put  forth  by  C.  H.  Bruder,  Concor- 
datUuB  (Leips.  1842,  4to).  Among  the  advantages  of 
this  edition,  let  it  suffice  to  specify,  1.  Fulness,  accu- 
racy, and  correspondence  with  Griesbach's  edition ; 
2.  Regard  has  been  paid  to  the  editions  of  Lachmann 
and  Scholz;  all  the  readings  of  the  Elzevirs,  Mill, 
Benj^^el,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Scholz,  and  also  of  Eras- 
mus, Robert  Stephens's  third  edition,  and  of  Schmid 
himself,  are  either  given  or  pointed  out.  The  student 
i»  presented  also  with  a  selection  of  readings  from  the 
most  ancient  MSS.,  from  the  interpreters  of  Scripture 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers :  no  various  reading 
possessing  critical  value  is  omitted. 

6.  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the  general 
<tudy  of  the  New  Testament  which  modern  times 
have  produced  is  The  Knglishtnan's  Greek  Concordance 
of  the  New  TeUameM^  beinj;  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts 
(Lond.  18C9, 8vo).  The  work,  which  is  carefully  com- 
piled, takes  Schmid  as  its  basis.  The  plan  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  **  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance" 
above,  and  it  is  by  the  same  editor.  It  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country  (N.  Y.  1848,  8vo). 

in.  Latm  Concordances. — 1.  Antony  of  Padua  (bom 
A.D.  1195,  died  1281)  is  said  to  have  produced  the  first 
work  of  the  kind,  entitled  ConcordanH^  Aforala,  which 
was  formed  from  the  Vulgiite  translation. 


2.  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  better  known  as  Cardinal 
Hugo,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  about  1262,  fol- 
lowed Antony  in  1244,  by  compiling  for  the  Vulgate  a 
concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  him- 
self sedulously  to  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  with  a  view 
of  writing  a  commentar}'  thereon,  he  was,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  labor,  led  to  project  and  undertake  to 
form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  his  brother 
monks  to  the  numb^  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred, 
'iheir  labors  have  been  a  rich  storehouse  for  subse- 
quent compilers.  The  concordance  thus  made  was 
improved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  who  flourished 
about  1290,  and  by  John  of  Segovia  in  the  ensuing 
century. 

8.  R.  Stephens,  Concordaniue  Bibllorum  utriusque  Tee- 
tamtnti  (1555,  fol.). 

4.  After  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  by  Sixtus  V,  a 
concordance  to  it  appearecl,'entitled  Concordantia  Sacr. 
Bibi.  Vulgat.  ediL  F.  Lucae  Brugensis  (Antw.  1617; 
Paris,  1683).  Most  of  the  Latin  coneordances  are  re- 
prints of  this,  e.  g.  by  Luca  and  Phalesti  (Vien.  1825, 

fol.). 

5.  A  new  I^tin  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  edited 
by  Dncrisson,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1888  (4to). 

IV.  German  Concordaneet. — ^The  first  German  con- 
cordance was  that  of  Conrad  Agricola  (Numb.  1609, 
fol.),  repeatedly  reprinted  and  revised. 

2.  1  he  most  useful  is  that  of  F.  Lankisch,  Concor^ 
dani.  BibL  Germanica-HebraicO'Grtrca  (IJpe.  1677,  foL, 
often  reprinted ;  best  edition  that  of  Reineccius,  Lips. ' 
1718).     There  are  several  modem  German  concord- 
ances, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 

3.  J.  G.  HanflT,  Biblische  Beal-und  Verhal-Concordnnz 
(2  vols,  in  4  pto.  8vo,  Stuttg.  1828--34). 

4.  We  may  also  mention  a  valuable  concordance  for 
the  German  Bible — BibUsche  ffand'CoReordanz/ur  Be- 
legionslehrer  und  aile  Frtfmde  der  HeUigen  Schrift  (pub. 
by  H.  Schott,  Leipzig,  1827, 8vo).  The  work  is  more 
comprehensive  than  similar  writings  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1.)  A  full 
and  complete  register  of  all  the  words  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  (2.)  An  index  of  the  most  important  things,  sub- 
jects, and  ideas  found  in  the  Bible,  with  references  to 
the  places  where  they  lie  in  the  sacred  volume ;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  head  **  Lord's  Supper,  a  meal  com- 
memorative of  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  brings  us  into  in- 
timate fellowship  with  Christ;  the  worthy  participa- 
tion of  the  same ;  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,*'  etc.  (3.)  The  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  systematically  arranged,  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  Luther's  Catechism,  and  accompanied  by 
scriptural  proofs. 

'  Other  concordances  in  German  are  those  of  G.  B&ch- 
ner  (Jena,  1750,  1757, 1776  ;  Halle,  1837 ;  Lpz.  18(»6), 
Wichmann  (Lpz.  1782),  F.  J.  Bemhard  (Lpz.  1850-2)) 
J.  M.  Otto  (Sulzb.  1842),  K.  A.  Toller  (Stuttg.  1838), 
S.  Lueg  (Passau,  1841). 

IV.  The  first  complete  FrmcA  concordance  was  that' 
of  Mark  Wilks,  Concordance  des  Saintts  Ecritures  (Par- 
is, 1840,  8vo). 

V.  English  Concordances. — 1.  The  first  concordance 
to  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished without  date,  but  certainly  before  1540,  b}'  '^Mr. 
Thomas  Gybson,*'  being  chiefly,  as  appears  probablo 
from  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  work  of 
the  famous  printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Qm^ 
cordnnre  of  the  New  Testament ,  most  necessary  to  be  had 
in  the  hands  ofaXl  snche  as  desire  the  comnmnication  of 
any  place  conta'ned  in  the  Nfw  Testtanent. 

2.  The  first  English  concordance  to  the  entire  Bible 
was  that  of  John  Marlieck — A  Concordance,  that  is  to 
ante,  a  Worke  wherein  bg  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
A,  B,  Cye  nurie  rtdelyfnd  any  worde  confeigned  in  the 
whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or  menttoj^- 
ed,  Lond.  1550,  fol.  Till  the  year  1555,  when  Robert 
St^epbens  published  his  concordance,  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  verses  in  books  of  this  sort.    At 
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first  it  was  thought  enfficient  to  specify  the  chapter 
with  the  letters  a,b,Cydf  as  marks  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  each  chapter.  Bnt  in 
1646  Robert  Stephens  divided  the  Bible  into  verses, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  exact  reference  in 
concordances,  eto. ;  but  Marbeck  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  use  of  this  improvement,  as  his  work  refers 
merely  to  the  chapters.     See  Mabbkck. 

8.  The  following  work,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year  as  the  last,  is  a  translation  from  the  German — A 
Briefe  and  a  Compendiout  TaUe^  in  maner  of  a  Concnrd- 
anety  opening  the  tcaye  to  the  principaU  Historiu  of  the 
whole  Bible^  and  the  most  comon  articUa  grounded  and 
comprehended  in  the  Newe  Testament  and  Olde,  in  maner 
€U  amply  as  doeth  the  great  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
Gathered  and  set  forth  hy  Henry  BulUnger,  Leo  Jude, 
Conrade  PeUicanCy  and  by  the  other  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Ligurie.  Trandatedfromthe  Hygh  Almayne 
into  En^ysh  by  Walter  Lynne,  To  which  is  added,  a 
Translation  of  the  Third  Bohe  of  Afachabees  ( 8vo, 
1660).  Lynne,  the  translator,  was  an  English  print- 
er, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, a  scholar,  author,  and  translator  of  several 
books.  See  Bullinoer.  An  improved  edition  of 
the  tabular  Concordance,  adapted  to  the  translation 
of  1611,  was  published  by  John  Downame  (London, 
1646,  8vo). 

4.  All  earlier  English  concordances  were  superseded 
by  the  more  correct  and  valuable  work  of  Alexander 
'  Cniden  (q.  v.),  entitled  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  etc.,  to 
which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  books  called  Apocry- 
pha (1787, 4to).  Three  editions  were  published  hy  the 
author  during  his  life,  and  many  have  appeared  since 
his  death.  The  London  edition  of  1810  is  the  best 
standard  edition.  Several  useful  editions  of  Cruden 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  who  have 
also  issued  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tvres,  comprising  the  Names,  Characters,  and  Subfects, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  two  sizes,  which 
the  Biblical  student  will  find  very  serviceable. 

Cruden's  Concordance  has  been  for  a  century  the 
basis  of  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  such  as  BroM'n'p, 
Butterworth's,  Coles's,  Eadie*s,  eto.  With  all  its  ex- 
cellences, however,  it  has  more  serious  defects  than 
is  generally  apprehended.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott 
was  so  well  aware  of  this  that  he  contemplated  a  re- 
vision of  the  work.  Its  chief  fault  is  its  great  want 
of  completeness,  but  a  moiety  of  the  words  lielng  really 
g}ven  at  all,  and  only  a  part  of  the  occurrences  of 
these,  the  proper  names  being  especially  defective. 
These  and  other  defects  are  in  a  good  measure  reme- 
die<l  in  the  edition  istsned  by  the  **  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge''  (Lond.  1869, 8vo),  Imt  this 
still  is  far  from  perfect.  A  really  complete  and  accu- 
rate English  concordance  is  yet  a  desideratum.  The 
want  is  about  to  be  met  by  Strong's  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance to  the  Auth.  Engl,  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

Concordat.  1.  A  treaty,  but  usually  restricted  to 
a  convention  between  the  pope  of  Rome  and  any  sec- 
ular Roman  Catholic  government  for  the  settling  of 
■ecclesiastical  relations.  Treaties  which  the  pope,  as 
a  secular  sovereign,  concludes  with  other  princes,  are 
not  called  concordats.  Conventions  between  the  pope 
and  a  Protestunt  government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  latter  are  properly  only  called  Cf>nrentums,  though 
it  is  common  to  apply  the  term  concordat  to  any  con- 
vention. The  name  concordat  was  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  the  convention  made  in  1418  between  Pope 
Martin  V  and  the  representatives  of  the  German  na- 
tion, which  was  called  Nonmdla  capitula  concordat  a  el 
ab  utraque  parte  suscepta.  The  name  is  now,  however, 
generally  applied  to  earlier  conventions  also.  One  of 
'the  most  imp^irtant  of  the  earlier  concordats  is  that  pf 
Worms,  called  alf  o  the  Calixtino  Concordat,  made  in 


1122  between  Calixtus  II  and  Henry  Y,  in  order  te 
put  an  end  to  the  long  contest  on  the  subject  of  iovea- 
titure,  and  which  has  since  been  considered  a  funda- 
mental ordinance  in  Germany.  Most  of  the  concurdate 
have  been  extorted  from  the  popes  ly  the  different 
civil  powers.  This  was  done  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century ;  for  when  the  Council  of  Constance  urged  a 
reformation  of  the  pupal  <x)nrt,  Martin  V  saw  himself 
obliged,  in  1418,  to  conclude  the  concordats  of  Con- 
stance with  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  English 
nations.  Chap.  1  restricte  the  numt>er  of  cardinals, 
and  makes  provisions  as  to  their  character  and  mode 
of  appointment.  Chap.  2  restricts  the  papal  reserva- 
tions. Chap.  8  treats  of  papal  annates  and  tSLxee,  which 
for  France  were  reduced  for  the  space  of  five  years  to 
one  half  of  their  former  amount ;  while  in  the  Engli^h 
concordat  these  were  abolished  altogether.  Chtip.  4 
defines  what  trials  are  to  be  lodged  at  Rome.  Chap.  6 
reduces  the  number  of  commendams.  Chap.  6  enjoins 
a  strict  proceeding  against  simony  before  the  fonan 
conscientia.  Chap.  7  provides  that  excommunicated 
persons  need  not  be  shunned  before  the  publication  of 
the  ban.  Chap.  8  reduces  the  number  of  papal  dis- 
pensations. Chap.  9  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
pal curia.  Chap.  10  rednces  for  Germany  the  papal 
indulgences,  and  repeals  those  that  had  been  issued 
since  the  death  of  Gregori'  XI :  in  the  French  concordat 
nothing  is  said  about  this  point.  Chap.  11  provides 
that  the  German  and  French  concordats  are  to  le  valid 
only  for  five  years,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  French 
the  royal  sanction  is  reserved.  The  English  concor- 
dat is  definite.  The  German  and  English  concordats 
obteined  at  once  legal  authority ;  the  French  in  14S4. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  German  electors  at  Frankfoit, 
in  October,  1446,  the  reformatory  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man nations,  which  for  several  years  had  been  the  Fub- 
ject  of  negotiations,  were  finally  agreed  upon.  They 
chiefiy  concerned  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  general  councils,  the  convocation  of  a  new 
general  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of 
the  German  nation.  Pope  Eugene  IV,  through  his 
ambassadors,  declared  his  readiness  to  concede  these 
demands,  and  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1447,  signed  five 
bulls  by  which  they  were  severally  granted.  The 
Frankfort  demands,  and  the  bulls  of  Eugene  IV,  I  y 
which  they  are  ratified,  are  together  called  the  Front- 
fort  Concordats,  or  the  Concordat  of  Princes,  The 
chief  basis  of  these  concordats  was  the  series  of  re- 
formatory decrees  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Nicholas  V,  on  March  28, 1447,  rat- 
ified  the  concessions  made  by  his  predecessor  to  the 
German  nation. 

On  Feb.  17, 1448,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  con- 
cluded (without  the  co-operation  of  the  electors)  with 
the  cardinal  legate  Carvajal  a  concordat  at  Vienna, 
which  made  to  the  pope  fur-reaching  concessions ;  in 
particular,  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  all  the 
bishops  (which  right,  by  the  Concordat  of  Princes,  had 
been  restricted  to  the  bishoprics  immediately  sul>jrct 
to  the  pope),  of  cancelling  uncanonical  elections,  and 
of  appointing  bishops  for  the  dioceses  thus  becrme  va- 
cant. This  convention  was  formerlv  called  the  A3- 
chaj^cnbvrg  Concordat  or  Recess,  but  the  more  correct 
name  is  the  Vunna  Concordat.  The  Frankfort  Con- 
cordats and  the  Vienna  Concordat  together  are  called 
the  Concordats  of  the  German  Nation.  They  formed  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire,  and  part  of 
them  continued,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  several  German  countries. 

In  France,  the  reformatory  decrees  of  the  Cooncfl 
of  Basle  had  been,  in  1438,  adopted  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Bourges.  Bat  this  law — the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  ofTourges — was  never  recognised 
by  any  of  the  popes  of  the  16th  century;  and  in  1616, 
Pope  Leo  X  prevailed  upon  king  Francis  I  to  conclude 
a  new  concordat,  which  the  Lateran  Council,  then  in 
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session,  approved  and  embodied  with  its  decree,  while 
the  king  made  it  a  law  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  Parliament  and  the  University  of 
Paris.  It  established  the  annates,  referred  the  cau$cB 
majorea  for  adjudication  to  Rome,  and  gives  to  the  king 
the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops. 

In  1451  a  concordat  was  conciaded  with  the  dake 
of  Savoy,  by  which  the  latter  received  the  right  of 
nominating  for  the  most  important  benefices.  In  1486 
king  John  II  of  Portugal  concluded  a  concordat  with 
Pope  Innocent  YIII,  by  which  he  abandoned  the  Placet 
Regtttm,  which  the  kings  had  exercised  since  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  century,  though,  since  1427,  the  popes 
had  protested  against  it.  I'he  concordat  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Cortes.  In  1523  Pope  Adrian  II  gave 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  the  same  right  as  regards  the 
nominating  for  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  Iwen 
conceded  to  France.  No  concordat  was  concluded 
during  the  16th  century  after  the  year  1528,  and  none 
at  all  daring  the  17th  century. 

II.  The  Concordats  of  the  EighUenih  Century, -^TXie 
concordats  of  this  period  (17 17-1 774)  were  occasioned  by 
the  revival  of  the  anti-papal  tendencies  of  the  Charch 
of  Rome,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  1.5th  centary,  and 
still  more  by  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  ab- 
solute state.  They  all  belong  to  the  Latin  nations  of 
Europe. 

1.  Savoy. — ^The  arrangement  of  1451  had  been  the 
subject  of  long  controversies,  which  were  partly  set- 
tled by  an  agreement  in  1727,  and  full}'  by  a  concordat 
on  Jan.  6, 1741,  which  made  provisions  on  the  admis- 
sion and  authority  of  papal  bulls  in  the  country,  on  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  on  the  exemption 
of  church  property,  on  the  right  of  asylum,  etc. 

2.  For  MiUm,  which,  since  1706,  tielonged  to  Aus- 
tria, a  concordat  was  concluded  Dec.  10, 1757,  concern- 
ing exclusively  the  exemption  of  church  property. 

8.  In  Napie$  the  so-called  Afonarvh'»n  Sicula,  or  the 
right  claimed  by  kings  to  act  as  papal  legates,  had  long 
bsen  a  hereditary  subject  of  controversy  between  the 
secular  governments  and  the  popes.  It  was  finally 
regulated,  together  with  other  differences,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  June  2,  1741,  which  recognised,  though  in 
somewhat  modified  form,  the  exemption  of  church 
property  and  of  the  clergy  A-om  taxation,  the  right  of 
asylam,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  marriage  affairs, 
and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  superintend  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  books. 

4.  Spmn. — ^The  conflicts  between  Spain  and  the  pope 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  royal  right  of  collation 
were  settled  by  a  preliminary  asrreement  in  1787,  and 
by  a  concordat  concluded  Jan.  11,  1758.  An  appen- 
dix to  the  concordat  concerning  the  rights  of  the  papal 
nnncio  in  Madrid  was  agreed  upon. 

5.  Pf^tugal.—lu  1740  Benedict  XIV  granted  to  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  by  a  concordat,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating for  the  episcopal  sees  and  all  benefices. 

III.  The  Concordats  of  the  Nineieenth  Century.-^The 
present  centur}'  has  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
large  number  of  concordats.  Most  of  them  were  called 
forth  by  a  desire  of  the  secular  government  to  rear- 
range ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  utter  disorder  by  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
territorial  changes  in  Europe  following  it. 

1.  France. — Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  concluded 
a  concordat  with  Pius  VII,  July  15, 1801,  which  went 
into  operation  in  April,  1802.  It  r^-established  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  that  countr}'.  It  guaranteed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  freedom  and  publicity  of  worship, 
which  was,  however,  placed  under  the  general  laws  of 
police;  promised  a  new  circumscription  of  dioceses,  and 
provided  for  the  resignation  of  all  the  bishops  at  that 
time  in  office ;  it  gave  to  the  first  consul  the  right  of 
nominating  the  bishops,  and  prescribed  the  oath  of  fidel- 


it}'  toward  the  secular  government  which  the  bishops 
and  other  priests  have  to  take.  The  bishops  received 
the  right  to  appoint  the  parish  priests,^ut  the  latter 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  secular  government.  Of  the 
churches  not  yet  sold,  as  many  as  were  necessary'  for 
divine  worship  were  to  be  restored  to  the  bishops.  The 
Church  renounced  all  claims  to  the  property  that  had 
been  sold  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  state  prom, 
ised  to  pay  the  bishops  and  priests  a  sufficient  salary. 
The  former  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  French 
crown  were  reco^ised  as  having  been  transferred  to 
the  first  consul,  but  in  case  a  person  not  a  memlier  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  invested  with  the  latter 
office,  new  provisions  were  reserved.  The  concordat 
was  published  as  a  law  of  France  in  1802,  together 
with  some  introductory  **or^nic  articles."  Against 
the  latter,  however,  the  popes  always  protested.  The 
concordat  and  the  new  circumscription  of  dioceses 
were  also  valid  ff»r  Belgium,  and  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many (the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine),  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy  which,  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Luneville  and 
Amiens,  had  been  united  with  France. 

In  1803  a  special  concordat  was  concluded  between 
Pius  VII  and  Napoleon  for  the  Italian  republic.  It 
substantially  agrees  with  the  French  concordat,  though 
some  provisions  are  more  favorable  to  the  pope.  This 
concordat  remained  valid  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  was  established  in  1805. 

In  1818  Napoleon  negotiated  with  the  pope  a  second 
concordat  (the  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau),  which  was 
published  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  who  had  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  preliminat^'  agreement,  and  at  once 
took  back  his  consent.  As  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
ceased  soon  after,  the  concordat  never  became  eflTec- 
tive. 

Louis  XVIII  concluded  at  Rome  with  Pius  VII 
(July  11, 1817)  a  new  concordat,  by  which  that  of  1516, 
so  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
was  again  revived ;  the  concordat  of  1801  and  the  ar* 
tides  orgnniques  of  1802  were  abolished;  the  nation 
was  subjected  to  an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of 
endowments  for  forty-two  new  metropolitan  and  epis- 
copal sees,  with  their  chapters  and  seminaries ;  and 
free  scope  was  afforded  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Ro- 
man court  by  the  indefinite  language  of  art.  10,  which 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevailing  obstacles  to 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  This  revival  of 
old  abuses,  this  provision  for  the  luxury  of  numerous 
clerical  dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  could 
please  only  the  ultra-royalist  nobility,  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  of  providing  their  sons  vrith  benefices. 
The  nation  received  the  concordat  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  greatest  weight 
were  raised  again^tt  it ;  the  Chambers  rejected  it,  and 
it  was  never  carried  through.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1880  the  government  fell  back  on  the  concordat  of 
1801,  and  the  organic  articles  became  a  new  suliject 
of  controversy  between  Church  and  State. 

2.  Germany ^  Prussia,  and  A  ustria. — ^The  relations  of 
>  the  German  Roman  Catholics  to  the  pope  were  great- 
ly disturbed  by  tho  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
For  some  time  everything  was  in  confusion;  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  only  five  German  bish- 
ops were  still  alive.  When  the  political  reorganiza- 
tion was  begun,  tho  pope  at  first  demanded  the  res- 
toration of  the  entire  former  state  of  things.  But 
when  it  was  found  out  that  this  demand  would  never 
be  granted,  negotiations  with  particular  states  con- 
cerning the  conclusion  of  concordats  began.  (1.) 
Bavaria  was  the  first  state  which  succeeded  (July  5, 
1817)  in  arriving  at  an  agreement.  By  the  Bavarian 
concordat  two  archbishoprics  were  established  ;  semi- 
naries were  instituted  and  provided  with  land;  the 
nominations  were  left  with  the  king,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  papal  right  of  confirmation ;  the  limits  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  precisely 
settied,  and  the  erection  of  new  monasteries  was  pron* 
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•tfled.  This  concordat  was  published  in  Maj,  1818,  to- 
gether with  the  new  political  constitution,  by  which 
all  apprehensrions  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  fiava- 
ria  were  allayed. 

(2.)  The  government  of /Viuna,  in  1821,  a^Teed  with 
the  pope  upon  a  bull  of  circumscription  (Z>e  Salute 
Animarum)^  wiiich  was  published  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment as  a  law  of  the  state.  It  divides  the  state 
into  two  archbishoprics  and  six  bishoprics,  and  con- 
tains provisions  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  chapters, 
the  election  of  bishops  by  chapters,  the  dotation  of 
bishops  and  chapters,  and  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
episcopal  chancellories  to  Rome. 

8.  The  Ecc^esUulical  Province  of  the  Upper  JRhinf.  — 
In  1818  the  state  governments  of  Wuriemberg^  Badtn^ 
and  a  number  of  other  minor  German  states  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  at  Frankfort  to  conduct  joint  ne- 
gotiations  with  the  pope  concerning  the  reconstruction 
of  episcopal  sees.  In  1821,  a  bull  of  circumscription, 
beginning  Provida  solkrsqve,  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  archbishopric  in  Baden,  and  bish- 
oprics in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Hcsse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 
WOrtemberg,  and  for  the  dotation  of  the  bishops,  was 
bsued  and  ratified  by  the  governments  in  1822.  Some 
further  points  were  agreed  upon  between  these  gov- 
ernments and  the  pope  in  1827,  and  others  continued 
to  be  the  subject  of  animated  controversy,  and  were  in 
most  states  not  yet  settled  in  1867. 

A  concordat  with  the  king  of  Wtirtemberg,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  articles,  was  concluded  in  1857.  The 
government  promises  in  it  to  execute  the  dotation  of 
the  bi^ihopric  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  bishop  received  the  right  to  confer  all  l)enefices 
which  have  no  patron,  of  appointing  his  vicar  gener- 
al, the  extraordinary  memtiers  of  the  chapter,  and  the 
rural  deans,  yet  he  must  appoint  persons  to  whom  the 
government  has  no  objections.  To  the  bishops  l>c- 
long  all  the  regulations  concerning  divine  service,  the 
holding  of  synods,  and  the  introduction  of  monastic  or- 
der.4,  the  latter,  however,  only  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  episcopal  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  ecclesiastical  aflbirs,  in  particular  also  over  all 
marriage  aflfairs.  The  bishop  has  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing ecclesiastical  censures  on  clergA'men  and  laymen. 
If  clerg>'men  transgress  civil  laws,  the  secular  court 
will  act  in  concert  with  the  bishop.  The  intercourse 
of  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  with  the  pa- 
pal see  is  free,  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  do  not  require 
the  placet  reg'um.  The  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth,  both  in  public  and  private  institutions,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  bishop.  He  selects  the  catechism. 
He  has  the  right  of  establishing  seminaries  and  of  su- 
perintending them.  Provisionally,  special  regulations 
are  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  three  seminaries 
at  Ehingcn,  Rottweil,  and  Tubingen.  The  theological 
faculty  of  the  university  of  Tabingen  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop,  who  authorizes  the  professors  to 
lecture,  and  may  refuse  this  authorization ;  who  takes 
their  confession  of  faith,  and  examines  the  manuscript 
of  their  lectures.  The  property  of  the  Church  is  in- 
violate, but  subject  to  public  taxes.  It  is  administered 
by  tho  Church.  The  vacant  benefices  and  the  inter- 
calar  fund  are  administered  by  a  joint  committee  of 
•Church  and  State.  The  concordat  was  published  by 
the  government  in  its  official  paper  in  1858,  but  did  not 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  without  which 
many  of  its  provisions  cannot  become  valid. 

4.  In  1821  Hanover  obtained  a  bull  of  circumscrip- 
tion similar  to  the  one  issued  for  Prussia,  by  which 
two  bi!<hopric8  were  established.  For  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  two  bishops  in  partibut  were  appointed  as 
vicars  apostolic.  The  other  minor  states  had  their 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  placed  under  the  subjection 
of  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  bishops,  or  of  those  of  the 
province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  thereby  ratified  the 
agreements  concluded  between  those  states  and  Rome. 

5.  A  ustria. — The  government  of  Austria  began  to 


negotiate  with  the  pope  about  a  new  concordat  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  1848.  The  concordat  was  concluded  in  1855,  and 
was  most  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  points  of  the  Aus- 
trian concordat.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  empire  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
government.  The  Placet  Heghan  is  abolished,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  the  pope  is  free. 
The  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
bishops  bbve  the  power  to  detain  the  faithful  from 
reading  pernicious  becks.  Cares  of  the  canon  law, 
especially  marriage  affairs,  belong  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  while  the  civil  relations  of  marriage  re- 
main under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  judge.  The 
bishops  have  the  right  of  exercising  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  of  proceeding  against  members  of  the 
Church  with  ecclesiastical  punishments.  The  power 
of  the  state  is  promised  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
immunity  of  the  Church.  The  episcopal  seminaries 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  empe- 
ror has  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  after  ti.k- 
ing  counsel  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province.  The  first  dif^nity  at  every  metropolitan  and 
suffragan  church  is  conferred  by  the  pope.  The  mo- 
nastic orders  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  supe- 
riors. The  bishops  have  the  right  of  introducing  new 
orders,  after  coming  previously  to  an  understanding 
with  the  government.  Church  prrperty  may  be  ac- 
quired in  the  legal  way,  and  is  secured  to  the  Church. 
In  Feb.  1856,  twenty  '' Separat-AriituV^  (separate  arti- 
cles)  to  the  concordat  were  published.  They  provide 
that  the  bishops  may  found  one  university  independ- 
ent of  the  state ;  that  only  Roman  Catholic  profcssora 
phall  be  appointed  at  the  University  of  Pesth;  that 
Church  and  State  will  work  together  for  the  suppres- 
sion cf  books  against  religion  and  morals ;  that  the 
state  shall  lay  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  erecting  such 
confraternities  and  associations  as  the  Church  has  ap- 
proved; and  that  the  bishops  shall  not  be  hindered 
from  regubting  in  religious  institutions  everything 
that  concerns  religion  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  immense  majority'  of  the  Austrian  people 
were  indignant  at  this  concordat,  and  in  July,  18G7, 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  called  on  the  government  to  abolish  it. 

6.  The  Netherlandi  and  Belgium. — Between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  and  the  pope  a  concordat 
was  concluded  in  1827,  which  extended  to  the  northern 
provinces  the  provisions  of  the  French  concordat  of 
1801,  with  the  exception  that  the  bishops  were  not  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Protestant  king,  but  to  be  chosen 
b}'  the  chapter  from  a  list  of  candidates  from  which  the 
government  had  the  right  to  strike  out  any  names  not 
a^'reeable  to  it.  The  concordat  was  officially  publish- 
ed b}'  the  government,  but  the  bull  of  circumscription 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  into  bishoprics 
was  not  recognised,  and  the  concordat  was  never  car- 
ried out.  Later  the  papal  government  itself  disre- 
garded the  concordat,  and  made  a  new  division  cf  dio- 
ceses without  concert  witli  the  government. 

In  Belgium,  which  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  French  concordat  of  1801  was  a  part  of  France, 
that  concordat  continued  in  force,  while  the  country 
was  annexed  to  Holland  (1815-1880).  In  the  new 
Belgian  kingdom  the  Church  was  separated  from  the 
Ftnte,  and  thus  the  concordat  naturally  lost  its  author- 
itv. 

7.  Switzerkmd. — The  idea  of  establishing  one  na- 
tional bishopric  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  some  of 
the  cantons  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  papal  see. 
Gradually,  by  agreement  with  some  of  the  cantonal 
governments,  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  tho  Roman 
Catholics  were  regulated,  and  six  bishoprics  estab- 
lished. 

8.  Ita^f, — For  Sardinia  a  new  bull  of  circumrcripi 
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tion  was  issued  July  17,  1817.  Naples  concluded  a  Peers,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  (66  votes  against 
oonyention  with  the  pope  July  18, 1818,  which  in  the  51)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  concordat  con- 
same  year  was  promulgated  as  a  law  of  the  conn-  cc^ms  only  the  present  and  former  Portuguese  posses- 
try.  The  convention  consists  of  thirty-tive  articles,  sions  in  India.  It  places  a^in  nearl}'  the  whole  of 
and  yields  all  the  chief  demands  of  the  Roman  court.  |  British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of  hishops  appoint- 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  declared  to  be  the  ex-  ed  by  the  Portuguese  government. — Pierer,  Z/mverfn/- 
elusive  religion  of  the  state;  the  right  of  nominating  Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyU.  iii,  60-87 ;  Wet- 
the  bishops  is  given  to  the  king;  the  riglit  to  nomt-  zer  u. >Vclte,  Kirch,'I.ex.  ii,  741-760;  the  Manuals  of 
nate  the  members  of  the  chapters  is  divided  among  the  Church  Ijiw  (Kirchenrecht)  by  Kichter  and  Walter; 
pope  and  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  The  Church  rec-  Munch,  VoUstdndige  SamnUung  cdler  dltem  u.  neuem 
ognises  the  sale  of  Church  property  which  had  taken  Concordate  (Leipz.  1830,  2  vols.) ;  Bevue  det  deux 
place  during  the  French  rule,  and  the  property  not  Mondet^  May  1, 1866 ;  SepL  15, 1866. 

vet  sold  is  restored  to  her;  she  also  receives  the  right       ^^«^,u««««-»  *v^  . i    ^       -aj        »- 

•  -         .  .              1     J  J           _*        »ru    I    •  J-  *•  ConcnDinage,  the  sexual  connection  of  two  per- 

of  acqumn;;  new  landed  property.     The  jurisdiction  .^«„^rj:ir_^  *              v              ^      •..  a  l    ^l    i.     ^ 

,  ..\        .        ,        J    *L    •  ii              *  *i-    riL      u  ^^^  of  different  sexes  who  are  not  united  by  the  bond 

of  bishops  IS  enlarged;  the  influence  of  the  Church   ^#.««*  • t?*_ii__s  ju. 

Vi.    ,    ^     *.    *  ,               A    J    *u      u  I'..'  of  matrimonj'.    Externally,  marnago  and  concubmairo 

upon  public  instruction  is  guaranteed;  the  abolition    „.^.^ ^i  ::„^^.j.      *.^  »'  i  ^        ^ 

%    .'^      ,      1    •    *.•    1 1       IS         •*!.     A  *u  A  I  ^®*^®  equal  according  to  Roman  law,  as  even  for  mar- 

rf  S'e'°S,~  t  rC\^;^w't\:fr~^^^^  ^^  ■«'*""«  -"  «•"""«»  "-»  the'.K™eme„t  of  the 


m.  ..  *     '.u  f\  *  T.       fft  -iQK-i  S^^  *o  **^®  l®g«l  effect  of  the  union.     In  a  regular 

The  concordat  with  TiMcanv  of  June  19,1851,  con-   ~,„^:„^ *u-  ^:«.  ^k*-«     a  *i.-        i     r*!.    l     u     j 

.  .      -  ^ -.  ..  ,         ..       ^ . ,     ^.    .  ^. '        ,*   .       I  marriage  the  wife  obtained  the  rank  of  the  husband 

8ist<t  of  fifteen  articles.  It  provides  that  the  ecclesias-  '  /j.^.vJr-  ^.^•*:\  -«^  »,„-  ^i.:i^.«..  «*-<.  i«  •»:  *,  j 
^    ,      ..u    •*.•       •    au  •        *  *.u  •      iB  u  II    [dignttoi  martn).  and  her  children  were  legitimate  and 

tical  authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  shall .  :„Y.  ^  ..^«.^.  ^/Ix,^  r  *i.«-    v^^^   #.i.  i*   *.    l 

«    ,  .,  .J.        r»u      *.*       Tk    •  *  -' m  the  power  of  the  father.    ^  one  of  these  results  tock 

find  the  protection  of  the  state.     The  mtercourse  of    ^i  ^^  fl  ^^^     .  ^^„^..i : «      tu     />u      u  j«  *• 

.,,.,*         '^u  *».  J    J*  -       J  Au  I  place  in  case  of  concubinage.     The  Church  distin- 

the  bishops  with  their  diocesans  and  the  papal  see    •V.  .  ^.  .^^ .  ji-j.  i  •  • 

shall  be  free  Thev  shall  also  have  the  censorshin  ^^^"^  between  temporary-  and  life-long  concubinage, 
snail  DO  tree,     iney  snail  also  na%e  tne  wnsorsnip    r^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  forbidden ;  the  ktter,  though 

over  relizious  publications,  and  the  right  of  prevent-    ^^*  .„^,^ j  _.„  i ^v  »^i    ^^  ^     rru    r»        m    ^^r 

»!.     *i*uri*_«  J'  -«•  •        II.        t*    not  approved,  was  long  tolerated.    The  Council  of  To- 

mg  the  faithful  from  reading  pernicious  books.     \i    y  a    /  k  r\  amw  \.    \^  r^  it  •    ^ 

nriests  offend  axrainst  civil  laws  thev  shall  be  amena.  ^^^°  ^^'^-  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^*°°"  ^^'  excommunicates  a 

Li    A    *.t     •  •!       -..u^^L          -u        *uii      ..I  mamed  man  keeping  a  concubine,  but  permits  unmar- 

ble  to  the  civu  courts,  but  the  punishment  shall  not  be  ■    .   . .     .     ^      *j    n     .    -^u  'r 

s  a-  A  A     i^x,    4,  au              4.  ^  ^v    1  •  k              J  •#  •!.  ried  men  to  do  so ;  and  allows  either  a  wife  or  a  concu- 

innicted  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops ;  and  if  it  l.  ^     t    ^u    t   J-    nu      u  *.             ^      ^-i  ^i.    r^ 

i_  ..            ,^      rj    i,u  ^                 li.    •       I  •  o»"«-    In  the  Latin  Church,  It  was  not  until  the  Coun- 

be  the  penalty  of  death,  or  any  penalty  involving  m-  m    ^  rr      «      u:  u  -.  j    *i.        vj-..      « 

fiimv  the  nai^l  see  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  oise  ^'^  ""^  ^^*"*'  ^'^*^^  "**^®  *^®  validity  of  a  marnago 
,rv  ' '  4  *  Ai.  nu  1.  u  II  u  J  !  •  A  J  u  *  I  dependent  upon  a  declaration  of  consent  liefore  the 
The  property  of  the  Church  shall  be  administered  by        ^ .       .    .'      ,  .  ..  *u  *  i-*  i 

the  bhhoDS  and  the  narish  oriests  and  in  case  of  va-    P^"**"  P"^*"*  ^^^  *^**  witnesses,  that  life-long  concu- 

bllC    UiniJUUD    Bint   l>Uv    UXIIOU    |/<lC9liO,   MIIU,  111    COOV     VI     Vtt-        ••  JIIJaI.  ••1  j  it^s 

^     :      K        •  •  *  -i.—    •**        #    -•    *        J  I-.  buiage  was  declared  to  be  criminal,  and  subjected 

cancies,  by  a  joint  committee  of  priests  and  laymen.  .       "*., .      tu^-su        *!•        •♦*.•! 

n    au-  1  *  au         1    •    *•    1  1     •  1  *.•       'rr  to  punishmcnt.     The  pnmshment  for  ministenal  crifi- 

By  this  concordat  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Leo-        >•      ••  '^vu  ii-         i- •  •       • 

u  IT      u«  u  1    *u  »u  *    *  f        u  cwoinaru  was  withholding  of  income,  suspension,  im- 

pold  II,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Joseph        .  a.       a     ^A'     ^  i  'a-         m. 

n  in  AwtruL  was  abolished      The  concordat  was  soon  P™®"™®"^  *«^  ultimately,  excommunication.     The 

-„       ji  ••*         *»•        1       l^uau  evangelical  churches  have  never  recognised  concu  bi- 

foUowed  by  some  organic  interpretation?,  by  which  the  _       °    tt d^  t  l- ^u •••  iak    t        b        j 

.»at.,  with  th,  co„«^t  of  the^p.1  see,  'gu.Med  «,.„e  S^;^re'g;p*:St*'^'Sox^rv'E^  "^ 
of  its  former  rights.     The  provisional  government  of  jri       f      •  -    » 

Tuscany  in  18o9  declared  this  concordat  al)olished.        Conoubine  (tl^.^^'^B,  pHe'^eth,  deriv.  ancertain, 

By  the  absorption  of  Naples  and  Tuscany  into  the  but  apparently  connected  with  the  Gr.  vdWal  [fully 

kingdom  of  Italy  their  special  concordats  ceased.  I  i^  the  plur.  D'^ISJ^'^B  D'^ca,  2  Sam.  xv,  16 ;  xx,  3] ; 

9.  Hussion  Concordat,  —  For  the  Roman  Catholic  ^,  ,.  »,^--i,  ,' '.'  *,/  y^^  o  o  oo\  j 
Church  of  Russia  a  concordat  was  concluded  bv  the  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^*^*  '  ^*°-  ^'  \^  ^8),  denotes  in 
emperor  Nicholas  Aug.  16, 1W7.  It  guarantees  to  the  *"«  ^**>1«  "<>*  »  paramour  (Gr.  woAXajcij),  but  only  a 
Roman  Catholics  of  Russia  the  free  exercise  of  their  ^«™«"«  conjugally  united  to  a  man  in  a  relation  infe- 
religion,  and  permits  the  establisliment  of  a  new  bish-  '»or  to  that  of  the  reguUr  wife  (niS'K).  See  Wife. 
opric  at  Cherson  for  Bessarabia,  Tauris,  and  the  Cau-  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the  early  Jews  Cau- 
casus. The  government  charged  itself  with  maintain-  not  be  referred  to  the  standard  of  our  own  age  and 
in'^  the  bishop,  his  chapter,  and  seminary.  It  also  country;  that  of  concubine  being  less  degraded,  as 
contained  provisions  on  the  elections  of  bishops  not ,  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing  to  the  sanction  of 
yet  officially  published.  polygamy,  less  honorable  than  among  ourselves.    The 

10.  A  concordat  with  Spain,  consisting  of  forty-five  natural  desire  of  offspring  was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated 
articles,  was  concluded  March  16, 1851.  According  to  into  a  religious  hope,  which  tended  to  redeem  concu- 
it,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  binage  from  the  debasement  into  which  the  grosser 
every  other  religions  worship,  the  only  religion  of  the  j  motives  for  its  adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The 
Spanish  people.  Public  instruction  in  all  institutions  |  whole  question  must  be  viewed  fh>m  the  point  which 
is  to  be  imparted  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Cath-  touches  the  interest  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which 
olic  doctrine,  and  placed  in  this  respect  under  the  con-  ;  even  a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
trol  of  the  bishops.  The  government  is  bound  to  as-  l>ecome  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  especially 
sist  the  bishops  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  doctrine  where  a  wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the  true  source 
and  of  morals,  and  in  suppressing  pernicious  books.  <  of  the  concubinage  of  Nahor,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
The  female  orders  which  occupy  themselves  with  edu-  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost  the  nature 
cation,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  to  be  maint<iin-  '  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the  process,  analo- 
cd.  The  confiscated  Church  property  which  was  not  I  gous  to  adoption,  liy  which  the  offspring  was  regarded 
yet  sold  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  conconlat '  as  that  of  the  wife  herself.  From  all  this  it  follows 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  and  to  \yo  adniinis-  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  generally  a  slave, 
tered  by  the  clerg}'.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between  wife  and  concubine  was  less 
promised  to  leave  the  former  buyers  of  Church  prop-  marked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  moral  stigma,  than 
erty  in  the  undisturl)ed  possession  thereof.  A  new  i  among  us.  We  must  therefore  beware  of  regarding 
concordat,  slightly  modifying  the  preceding,  was  con-  as  essential  to  the  relation  of  concubinage  what  really 
eluded  Nov.  25, 1859.  |  pertained  to  that  of  bondage. 

11.  Portugal. — A  concordat  with  Portugal  was  con-  The  concubine^s  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
eluded  in  1857,  and  ratified  I  y  the  Portuguese  Legisla-  quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
.lure  in  1859 — almost  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of  |  woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
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man.  The  state  of  concnbinage  is  assnmcd  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would 
generally  be  either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her 
father,  i.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  rabbins  regard 
as  a  lawful  connection  (Maimonides,  IIulach^MelcLkim^ 
iv),  at  least  for  a  private  person ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war ;  (8),  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4), 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  t)ond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1) 
and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Deut. 
xxi,  10),  but  (8)  was  unrecognised,  and  (4)  prohibited. 
Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines. 
So  Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  prob- 
ably the  state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impov- 
erishment of  families,  might  often  induce  this  condi- 
tion. The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The  passage 
in  Exod.  xxi  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems  to  mean, 
in  brief,  as  follows :  A  man  who  bought  a  Hebrew  girl 
as  concubine  for  himself  might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere 
Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  *'out"  (i.  e.  in  the  seventh 
year,  v,  2),  but  might,  if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her 
to  her  father  on  redemption,  i.  e.  repa^nnent  probably 
of  a  part  of  what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her 
for  a  concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
A'ee  without  redemption.  Further,  from  Uie  provision 
in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a  man  to  his 
son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with  **  after  the  manner 
of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the  8er^'ile  merged  in  the 
connubial  relation,  and  that  her  children  must  have 
been  free.  Yet  some  degree  of  contempt  attached  to 
the  ''handmaid*8  a^n"  (n^K*"|a),  used  reproachfully 
to  the  son  of  a  concubine  merely  in  Judg.  ix,  18 ;  see 
also  Psa.  cxvi,  16.  The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are 
merciful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid 
by  the  rabbis  with  distorting  comments. 

Concubinage  therefore,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of  second 
rank,  who  ei^yed  no  other  conjugal  right  Imt  that  of 
cohabitation  (q.  v.),  and  whom  the  husl)and  could  re- 
pudiate, and  send  away  with  a  small  present  (Gen. 
xxi,  14).  In  like  manner,  be  could,  by  means  of  pres- 
ents, exclude  his  children  by  her  from  the  heritatre 
(Gen.  XXV,  6).  Such  concubines  had  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii,  24).  Abraham  (xxv,  6),  Jacob  (xxxv,  22),  Eli- 
phaz  (xxxvi,  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  3),  Saul  (2  Sam. 
iii,  7),  David  (1  Sam.  v,  18;  xv,  16;  xvi,  21),  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  8),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  46),  Manasseh  (t6. 
't'ii,  14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  21),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  2).  Their  issue  was 
reputed  legitimate  (though  the  children  of  the  first 
wife  were  preferred  in  the  distribution  of  the  inherit- 
ance), but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were 
inferior  to  the  primary  wife,  for  they  had  no  authority 
in  the  family,  nor  any  share  in  household  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  been  sen'ants  in  the  family  before 
they  came  to  be  concubines  they  continued  to  be  so 
afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  mistress 
as  before.  If  a  woman  were  made  captive  in  war  she 
WAS  allowed  a  month  in  which  she  was  at  libertr  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  p?i rents  and  friends ;  and  nei- 
ther father  nor  son  was  permitted  to  take  her  as  a  con- 
cubine until  the  expiration  of  that  time  (Deut.  xx,  10, 
14).  To  judge  from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi  and  xxx),  the  immediate 
cause  of  concubinage  in  patriarchal  times  was  the  bar- 
renness of  the  lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced 
her  maid-servant  of  l^cr  own  accord  to  her  huslMind  for 
the  sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  had  any  concubine, 
Rel)ecca,  his  wife,  not  being  Iwirren.  In  procers  of 
time,  however,  concu!>inage  appears  to  have  degener- 
ated into  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
institutions  of  Moses  were  directed  to  prevent  excess 


and  abase  in  that  respect  by  wholesome  laws  and  reg- 
ulations (Exod.  xxi,  7-9 ;  Dent,  xxi,  10-14).  The  an- 
faithfulness  of  a  concnbine  was  regarded  as  criminal 
(Judg.  xix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  7,  8),  but  it  was  not  pun- 
ished as  was  that  of  a  wife  (Lev.  xix,  20).  See  Adci>. 
TERY.  Such  a  case,  however,  as  that  mentioned 
(Judg.  xix),  where  not  only  is  the  possessor  of  the  con* 
cubine  called  her  "husband"  (ver.  8),  but  her  father 
is  called  his  father-in-law  and  he  his  son-in-law  (4,  5), 
shows  how  nearly  the  concubine  approached  to  the 
wife.  Hired  women,  such  as  **uxoree  mercenarisB 
condnctsB  ad  tempos  ex  pacto,"  whom  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  attributes  to  the  Saracens  (xiv,  4),  were 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews.  To  guard  adult  male 
offspring  ftom  debauchery  before  marriage,  their  par- 
ents, it  appears,  used  to  give  them  one  of  their  fe- 
male slaves  as  a  concnbine.  She  was  then  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  children  of  the  house,  and  she  re- 
tained her  rights  as  a  concnbine  even  after  the  mar- 
riage of  the  son  (Exod.  xxi,  9, 19).  When  a  son  had 
interconrse  with  the  concubine  of  his  father,  a  sort 
of  family  punishment,  we  are  informed,  was  inflict- 
ed on  him  (Gen.  xxxv,  22;  1  Chron.  v,  1).  Where 
polygamy  was  t^ilerated  —  as  it  was  among  the  He- 
l)rcwF — ^the  permission  of  concubinage  would  not  seem 
so  much  at  war  with  the  interests  and  preservation  of 
society  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Christianity  restores  the 
sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its  original  character, 
and  concubinage  is  ranked  with  fornication  and  adul- 
ter}' (Matt,  xix,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  2).     See  Polygamy. 

In  the  Talmud  (tit.  CehihotK),  the  Rabbins  difler  aa 
to  what  constitutes  concubinage,  some  regarding  aa 
its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence  of  the  betrothing 
ceremonies  (fpontaUd)  and  of  the  dowry  (jlibelbu  dotO), 
or  portion  of  property  allotted  to  a  woman  by  special 
engagement,  and  to  which  she  was  entitled  on  the 
marriage  day,  after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in 
case  of  repudiation ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  alone.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the 
concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their 
condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  gen- 
eral practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam. 
xii,  8 ;  xvi,  21 ;  1  Kings  ii,  22).  To  seize  on  roytl 
concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  a  nsurper*s  first  act. 
Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's  act  (2  Sam. 
iii,  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on  behalf  of  Adonijah 
was  construed  (1  Kings  ii,  21-24).  For  fiiller  infor- 
mation, Seldcn's  treatises  De  Uxore  Hebraa  and  De 
Jure  Natur.  et  Gent,  v,  7,  8,  and  especially  that  Le 
Successionibtts,  cap.  iii,  may,  with  some  caution  (since 
he  leans  somewhat  easily  to  rabbinical  tradition),  l.e 
consulted ;  also  the  treatises  ^'otah,  Kiduthim,  and  Che- 
tuho'h  in  the  Gemara  Ilierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Stui' 
hedrin  in  the  Gemara  Baby].  The  essential  portions 
of  all  these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx,  De  Va^ 
ore  Jlehrtra.  See  also  Otbo,  Ltx.  Kai^m.  p.  151 ;  Sel- 
dcn,  Dt  StiCcesstotUlnUf  iii;  Michaelis,  Law9  of  Mout^ 
i,  455-466. 

The  Roman  law  calls  concubinage  an  allowed  cus- 
tom {llciia  coMuetudo^.  When  this  expression  occurs 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  sig- 
nifies what  we  now  sometimes  call  a  marriage  ofcon-^ 
science.  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  heathen 
emperors,  was  that  between  persons  not  capable  of 
contracting  legal  marriage.  Inheritances  might  de- 
scend to  children  that  sprung  from  such  a  tolerated 
cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  such  persons  they 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  m:irriage,  and  even  allowed  it 
Feveral  privileges  ;  t)ut  then  it  was  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle pet  son,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much 
as  marriage  it.«elf  (Gaii,  TnstUvt.  lib.  i,  §  109  sq. ;  Jua- 
tin.  Intt'tut.  lib.  i.  tit.  x).  Hottoman  observes  that 
the  Romans  had  allowed  concubinage  long  before  Jo- 
liuB  Caesar  enacted  the  law  by  which  even*  one  was  at 
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Cberty  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased.  The 
emperur  Valentinkn,  Socrates  tells  us,  allowed  every 
man  two.  Concubinage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  mtir- 
Tiage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the 
husband  does  not  convey  his  rank.  Dajos  (Paratilla) 
observes  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  es- 
pouse, under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain  persons 
who  were  esteemed  unequal  to  him  on  account  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  full 
honor  of  marriage ;  and  he  adds  that,  though  such  con- 
cubinage was  beneath  marriage  both  as  to  dignity  and 
civil  rights,  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title,  and 
very  different  from  that  of  *' mistress**  among  us. 
The  connection  was  considered  so  lawful  that  the  con- 
cubine might  be  accused  of  adultery  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  wife  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou,  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Concubina). 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  othallhehe 
(half-marriage),  left-hand  or  morganatic  marriage,  in 
allusion  to  the  mnnner  of  its  being  contracted,  namely, 
by  the  man  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of 
the  right.  This  la  a  real  marriage,  though  without 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound 
to  each  other  forever,  thongh  the  female  cannot  bear 
the  husband's  name  and  title.     See  Maruiagk  ;  Con- 

CUBIMAOB. 

Cononpiscence  (Lat.  c<meupi9ceniia\  evil  desire 
(jkinOvfjua,  Rom.  vii,  8 ;  iinOvfAta  icaKri^  Col.  iii,  5) ; 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  indwelUng  sin.  The 
term  is  especially  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
For  its  import  there,  and  the  controversy  concerning 
it,  see  Sin.  • 

Condor,  Josiah,  bom  in  London  17th  September, 
1789,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  very  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  literature.  In  1814,  being  at  the 
time  a  bookseller,  he  purchased  the  Eclectic  Beview,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  editor  until  1837.  Under 
his  management  the  Eckctic  Review  received  the  as- 
sistence  of  many  eminent  men  among  the  Noncon- 
formiste,  such  as  Rol)ert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Dr.Vaughan,  and  others.  In  1818  he  published 
a  treatise  On  ProtestatU  Nonconformity  (Lond.  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  in  1824  The  Star  in  the  Erut,  a  poem ;  and  in 
in  18.^  a  new  triinslation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  Notes,  In  1836  he  edited  The  Conffregational 
Hymn-hook,  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Besides  these,  he  issued  An  Analyt- 
ical View  of  all  Religions  (1838,  8vo);  Exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse  (8v(>) ;  Literary  History  ofN,  T.  (1845, 
8vo).  His  works  arc  chiefly  compilations,  but  arc 
carefully  executed,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  use. 
He  died  Dec.  27, 1855. 

CondeBCens^on,  a  term  both  earlier  and  more 
correct  for  the  modern  theory  of  the  Accommoda- 
tion (q.  V.)  of  Scripture ;  we  have  therefore  reserved 
for  this  place  some  rem  irks  supplementary  to  the  arti- 
cle under  that  head.  The  general  idea  expressed  by 
the  term  Accommodation  is  that  some  object  is  present- 
ed, not  in  ite  absolute  reality  as  it  is  in  iteelf,  but  under 
some  modification,  or  under  some  relative  aspect,  so  as 
the  better  to  secure  some  end  at  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  aims.  Of  this  leading  conception  there  are 
several  forms  known  among  Biblical  scholars  under 
the  titles  of  formed  and  material  accommodation.  The 
following  is  a  somewhat  fuller  analysis. 

1.  Real. — This  tekes  place  when  a  person  is  set  forth 
M  being  or  as  acting  under  some  modified  character, 
accommodated  to  the  capncity  for  conceiving  him,  or 
the  inclination  to  receive  him,  of  those  to  whom  the 
representation  is  addressed.  Thus  God  is  frequently 
in  Scripture  described  anthropomorphically  or  anthro- 
popathically,  i.  e.  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  relative- 
ly to  human  modes  of  thought  and  apprehension.  See 
AicTHBOPOMORPHisM.  So  also  the  apostle  describes 
himself  as  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all 


means  he  might  save  some ;  i.  e.  he  acoommo<Iated 
himself  to  men's  habits,  usages,  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  even  prejudices,  in  order  that  he  might  disarm 
their  opposition,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  for 
the  gospel  of  salvation  which  he  preached.  This  spe- 
cies of  accommodation  is  what  the  Christian  fitithers 
usually  have  in  view  under  the  terms  trvyKarafiaam, 
or  condesceiuio,  and  otKovofiia,  or  dispensatio.  They 
apply  these  terms  also  to  the  incarnation  and  state  of 
humiliation  of  Christ,  which  they  regarded  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  necessities  of  man's  case  for  hifti 
redemption.  (See  Suioer,  Thescntrus  Ecd.  s.  v.  avy~ 
Kara^atQ  and  otKovofiia]  Chapman's  Miscellaneous 
Tracts  relcUmy  to  Antiqtnty,  London,  1742.)  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  many  of  the  symbolical  actions 
of  the  propheta. 

2.  Verbal, — Thb  takes  place  when  a  passage  or  ex- 
pression  used  by  one  writer  is  cited  by  another,  and 
applied  with  some  modificaJtion  of  the  meaning  to  some- 
thing different  from  that  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Such  accommodations  are  common  in  all 
languages.  Writers  and  speakers  lay  hold  of  the  ut- 
terances of  others  for  the  si.ke  of  giving  to  their  own 
ideas  a  more  graceful  and  a  more  forcible  clothing 
than  they  feel  themselves  able  to  give  them,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  them  acceptance,  by  uttering 
them  in  words  which  some  great  writer  has  already 
made  familiar  and  precious  to  the  general  mind. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  almost  unconsciously.  *'  Wher* 
ever,"  says  Michaelis,  "a  book  is  the  object  of  our 
daily  reading  and  study,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  passages,  of  it  should  frequentiy  flow  into  our  pen 
in  writing ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  conscious 
recollection  of  the  place  where  we  have  read  them,  at 
other  times  without  our  possessing  any  such  conscioup- 
ness.  Thus  the  lawyer  speaks  with  the  corpus  juris 
and  the  laws,  the  scholar  with  the  Latin  authors,  and 
the  preacher  with  the  Bible"  (EinUit,  i,  223).  Our 
own  literature  is  full  of  exemplifications  of  this,  as  is 
too  well  known  to  need  illustrative  proof.  In  the 
writings  of  Paul  we  find  him  making  use  in  this  way 
of  passages  from  the  classics  (Acta  xvii,  19;  1  Cor. 
XV,  84 ;  Tit.  i,  12),  all  of  which  are  of  course  applied 
by  him  to  Christian  subjecto  only  by  accommodation. 
We  n^ed  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  the  later  Bil>- 
lical  writers  quoting  in  this  way  from  the  earlier,  es- 
pecially the  N.-T.  writers,  from  the  great  classic  of 
their  nation,  the  'upd  ypdfAfuira  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation. As  instances  nuiy  be  adduced,  Rom.  x,  18 
from  Psa.  xix,4,  and  Rom.  xii,^0  from  Prov.  xxv,  21, 
22.  See  also  Matt,  ii,  15,  18,  with  Calvin's  notes 
thereon.  *'Tbey  have  done  this,"  says  Michaelis, 
*4ri  many  places  where  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  of  the  N.  T.,  because  such  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  Scptuagint." 

3.  RhetoricaL — ^This  takes  place  when  truth  is  pre- 
sented, not  in  a  direct  and  literal  form,  but  through 
the  medium  of  symbol,  figure,  or  apologue.  Thus,  in 
the  prophetical  writings  of  Scripture,  we  have  lac- 
guage  used  which  cannot  be  interpreted  literally,  but 
which,  taken  symbolically,  conveys  a  just  statement 
of  important  truth,  e.  g.  Isa.  iv,  5;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Joel  ii,  28-81;  Zech.  iv,  2,  10,  ete.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  Scripture  where  truth  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  parable,  and  where  the  truth  taught  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  extracting  from  the  stor}*-  the 
spiritual,  or  moral,  or  practical  lesson  it  is  designed  to 
enforce.  In  all  the  sacred  books  there  are  instimces 
constantly  occurring  of  words  and  statementa  which 
are  designed  to  convey,  under  the  vehicle  of  figure,  a 
truth  analogous  to,  but  not  really  what  they  literally 
express.  (See  Knoliel,  Prophetismus  der  Hehratr,  §  HO 
-38 ;  Smith,  Summary  View  and  Expl'tncUion  of  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets,  Prel.  Obss.  p.  1-22 ;  Glassius, 
Phil.  Sac,  1.  V,  p.  6C9  sq.,  ed.  1711 ;  Lowth,  De  Sac. 
Poesi  Heb.y  pi.  loc. ;  Davidson,  Sacred  Hermencutics, 
ch.  ix.) 
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4.  LoglcaL — In  arguing  with  an  opponent  it  is  some* 
times  advantageous  to  take  liim  on  his  own  ground, 
or  to  argue  from  principles  which  he  admits,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  him  up  to  a  conclusion  which  he 
cannot  refuse,  if  he  would  retain  the  premises.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  his  ground  is  admitted 
to  be  the  right  one,  or  that  assent  is  given  to  his  prin- 
ciples ;  the  argument  is  simply  one  ad  hommemy  and 
may  or  may  not  be  also  ctd  veritaiem.  When  it  is  not, 
that  is,  when  its  purpose  is  merely  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  an  opponent  by  a  logical  inference  from  his  own 
principles,  there  is  a  case  of  logical  accommodation. 

5.  Doctrincd, — This  takes  place  when  opinions  are 
r.dvanced  or  statements  made  merely  to  gratify  the 
prejudices  or  gain  the  fiivor  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  without  regard  to  their  inherent  soundness 
or  truthfulness.  If,  for  instance,  the  N.-T.  writers 
were  found  introducing  some  passage  of  the  0.  T.  as  a 
prediction  which  had  found- its  fulfilment  in  some  fact 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Church,  merely 
for  the  pui-pose  of  overcoming  Jewish  prejudices,  and 
leading  those  who  venerated  the  0.  T.  to  receive  more 
readily  the  message  of  Christianity ;  or  if  they  were 
found  not  onl}'  clothing  their  ideas  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  but  asserting  a 
correspondence  of  meaning  between  that  ceremonial 
and  the  fact  or  doctrines  they  announced  when  no 
such  really  existed,  thereby  warping  truth  for  the 
sake  of  subduing  prejudice,  they  would  furnish  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  accommodation. 

In  both  respects,  a  charge  to  this  effect  has  been 
brought  against  them.  It  has  been  alleged  that  when 
they  say  of  any  event  they  record  that  in  it  was  ful- 
filled such  and  such  a  statement  of  the  0.  T.,  or  that 
the  event  occurred  that  such  and  such  a  statement 
might  be  fufilled,  they  did  so  merely  in  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  feeling  and  prejudices.  A  fitter  place 
will  be  found  elsewhere  for  considering  the  import  of 
the  formulse  'iva  TrXijptady,  ron  iTrXripatOri^  and  the 
like.  See  Quotation.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  formulte 
are  occasionally  used  where  there  can  have  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  intimate  that  in 
the  event  to  which  they  relate  there  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prediction;  as,  for  instance,  where  some 
gnome  or  moral  maxim  contained  in  the  0.  T.  is  said 
to  be  fulfilled  by  something  recorded  in  tlie  N.  T.,  or 
some  general  statement  is  justified  by  a  particular  in- 
stance (comp.  Matt,  xii,  85 ;  John  xv,  25 ;  Rom.  i,  17 ; 
Jam.  ii,  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  etc.).  It  ma}'^  be  admitted, 
also,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  passage  in  the  O.  T. 
ifi  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  some  event  recorded  in  the  N., 
when  all  that  is  intended  is  that  a  nmihirity  or  paral- 
leKtm  exists  between  the  two,  as  is  the  case,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  at  least,  in  Matt,  ii,  17, 18.  But, 
whilst  these  admissions  throw  tlie  onus  proband*  on 
those  who,  in  any  special  instance,  maintain  that  there 
is  in  it  an  actual  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prediction,  it 
would  be  preposterous  from  them  to  foreclose  the  ques- 
tion, and  maintain  that  in  no  case  is  the  N.-T.  passage 
to  be  understood  as  affirming  the  fulfilment  in  fact  of 
an  ancient  prediction  recorded  in  the  Old.  Because 
tome  accommodations  of  the  kind  specified  are  admit- 1 
ted,  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  nothing  but  ac-  i 
commodation  characterizes  such  quotations.  If  this 
position  were  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
fend the  N.-T.  writers,  nay,  our  Lord  himself,  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity  and  duplicity. 

Still  more  emphatically  does  this  last  observation 
apply  with  respect  to  the  notion  that  our  l^rd  and  his 
apostles  accommodated  their  teaching  to  the  current 
notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  of  their  own  times. 
It  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  any  one  should 
venture  to  impute  to  them  so  unworthy  and  so  im- 
probable a  course,  were  it  not  that  we  ^nd  the  impu- 
tation broadly  made,  and  the  making  of  it  defended  by 
0cme  very  eminent  men  of  the  anti-supematoralist 


school,  especially  in  Germany.  By  them  it  haa  been 
asserted  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  publicly  taught 
many  things  which  privately  they  repudiated,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  them  from  the  charge 
of  downright  dishonesty  which  this  would  involve  by 
an  appeal  to  the  usage  of  many  ancient  teachers  who 
had  an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  multitude,  and  an  efo- 
teric  for  their  disciples.  (Semler,  Prtgramm.  Acad, 
Sel.  Hal.  1779;  Corrodi,  Bfytrdge  zur  befirdtrung  de$ 
vemunf«igfn  Denkens  in  d.  HeHgion^  15th  part,  p.  1-25; 
P.  Van  Hemert,  Ueher  Accom,  in  N.  T,  Leipz.  1797, 
etc.).  The  prompt  and  thorough  repudiation  of  Fuch 
views  even  by  such  men  as  Wegscheider  (JnsH.  The- 
ologkePy  p.  105,  6th  ed.)  and  Bretscbneider  (Hamdb.  der 
Dogmai.  i,  260,  265,  2d  ed.)  renders  it  unnecessar}'  to 
enlarge  on  the  formal  refutation  of  them.  These  writ- 
ers, however,  contend  that,  though  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  did  not  make  use  of  a  positive  accommodation 
of  their  doctrine  to  'the  prejudices  or  ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  they  did  not  refrain  frcm  a  negative  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  they  intend  the  use  of  reserve  in  the 
communication  of  truth  or  refutation  of  error,  and  the 
allowing  of  men  to  retain  opinions  not  authorized  by 
truth  without  express  or  formal  correction  of  them. 
They  adduce  as  instances,  John  xvi,  12 ;  vi,  15;  Luke 
xxiv,  21 ;  Acts  i,  6 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  1,  2 ;  viii,  9,  etc.  By 
these  passages,  however,  nothing  more  is  proved  than 
that  in  teaching  men  truth  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
did  not  tell  them  tvtry thing  at  once^  but  led  thtm  on 
from  truth  to  truth  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it  or 
bear  it.  In  this  there  is  no  acccmmodation  of  the  ma-- 
terial  of  doctrine ;  it  is  simply  an  accommodation  of 
nuthod  to  the  capacity  fit  the  learner.  In  the  same 
way  PauPs  assertion,  which  they  have  also  cited,  that 
he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some  (1  Cor.  ix,  22),  is  to  be  regarded  as 
relating  merely-  to  the  mode  and  order  of  his  present- 
ing Christian  truth  to  man,  not  to  his  modifying  in 
any  respect  the  substance  of  what  he  taught  When 
he  spoke  to  Jews,  he  opened  and  alleged  cut  of  their 
own  Scriptures  tliat  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xvii, 
2,  3).  VV'hen  he  sjoke  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars* 
Hill,  he  started  from  the  ground  of  natural  religion, 
and  addressed  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  his  au- 
dience ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  same  Jesus  that 
he  preached,  and  the  si. me  Gofpel  that  he  published. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  found  a 
false  witness  for  God. 

This  accommodation  theory  is  often  f p<  ken  of  as 
identical  with  the  hi8torici.l  principle  of  interpreting; 
Scripture.     It  is  so,  however,  only  as  the  historical 
principle  of  interpretation  mear.s  the  treating  of  the 
statements  or  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  merely  ex- 
pressing the  private  opinions  of  the  individual,  or  as 
historically  traceable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their    day.      This    is    not    to   be   con  founded    with 
that  true  and  sound  principle  of  historical  interpre- 
tation  which   allows  due  weight   to  historical   evi- 
dence in  determining  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to 
the   circumstances   in  which    statements  were  made 
as  determining  their  primary  application  and  signifi- 
cancy.     (Storr,  Opiisc.  Acad,  vol.  i;  Abhandlung  v.d, 
Zweck  des  Todes  JesUy  §  10;  Lehrb.  d,  Chr,  Dogniatik, 
§  13  [Eng.  tr.  by  Schmucker,  p.  67,  Lond.  1836]; 
Planck,  Introd.  to  Sac.  Interpretation^  Ir.  with  notes 
by  Turner  [N.  Y.  1834],  p.  188,  276;    Unselt,  De  ac- 
commodatione  orthodoxa   [Lips.   1766];    Smith,   FirU 
Lines  of  Christian  TheoUfgy^  p.  518;   Alexander,  Con- 
nection  and  Ilarmong  of*  the  Old  and  AVio  Testaments^ 
p.  45-48;   148-157,  416,  2d  edit.).     See  Hkkmbmeu- 

TICS. 

Condict,  Ira,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to 
1811,  and  vice-president  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers) 
College,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
an  eminent,  useful,  and  honored  minister  and  collegi- 
ate officer.    Ue  died  suddenly  in  1811.     See  Sprague^. 
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A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  fX,  it,  79 ;  Corwin,  Manual 
off  he  Ref.  Ch,  in  America^  3d  ed.  p.  219. 

Condignity  and  Congmity  (meritum  de  con- 
digno  and  de  congruo),  "  terms  used  ty  the  schoolmen 
to  express  their  peculiar  opinions  relatiye  to  human 
merit  and  deserving.  The  Scotists  maintain  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
deserve  the  grace  of  God,  by  vrhich  be  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation ;  this  natura]  Jitnesg  (congruita*)  for 
grace  being  such  as  to  oblige  the  Deity  to  grunt  it. 
Such  is  the  merU  ofcongruUy.  The  Thomists,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  man,  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance, is  capable  of  so  living  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to 
Xre  worthy  (condii/nua)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  preparation  for  the 
grace  which  en  ibles  him  to  he  toorthy  is  not  introduced. 
This  is  the  merit  of  condiffnity.^  The  13ih  article 
at  the  Church  of  England  is  directed  against  these 
opinions,  and  maintains  that  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit  can  alone  produce 
the  fitness  required  in  Christians;  and  that  so  far 
are  any  works  not  springing  of  faith  in  Christ  from 
being  pleasing  to  God,  that  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin. 

CoxiditioxiaL  Strict  Colvinists  maintain  that  the 
decrees  of  God  with  regard  to  the  salvation  or  diimna- 
tion  of  individual  men  aro  absolute;  Arminians,  that 
they  are  conditional.  The  Pelagian  doctrine  is  that 
God's  will  to  grant  grjce  to  men  is  always  conditioned 
on  their  so  using  their  nitnral  power  as  to  merit  that 
grace.  To  say  that  God  decrees  to  save  all  men  if 
they  will,  i.  e.  if  the}',  without  grace,  are  willing  to 
o'iey  God,  is  Pelagian ;  to  say  that  God  wills  to  save 
all  men  if  they  will  U83  the  prevenient  grace  given  to 
them,  which  they  are  left  at  lilierty  to  resist,  is  Ar- 
minian.    See  Arminianish  ;  Grace. 

Condillac,  Etignne  Bonxot  db  Mably,  one  of 
the  chief  French  philosophers  of  the  18th  century, 
brother  of  the  abbe  Mably,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1715.  At  t)ie  age  of  thirty  he  published  his  first  im- 
portant work,  Easai  sur  Porigine  dee  cotma'stances  hu~ 
mainet  (Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  transl.  bj'  Th. 
Nugent,  1766),  by  which  he  largely  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  the  views  of  Locke  in  France,  and  to  their 
farther  development.  This  book  is  a  natural  history 
of  human  cognition,  the  foundation  of  which  is  found 
by  Condillac  in  the  sensuous  impressions  and  their 
transformations.  To  refute  the  metaphysical  systems 
which  do  not  proceed  ftom  experit>nce,  he  wrote  his 
Traiie  dee  Syttemes  (Amsterdam,  'i749,  2  vols.).  His 
views  on  the  origin  of  human  cognition  were  more 
fully  developed  in  his  Traite  dee  Sensations  (Amster- 
dam, 1764,  2  vols.).  As  he  was  charged  with  having 
plagiarized  from  Diderot  and  Buffon,  he  wrote  for  his 
defense  Traite  det  Ammuux  (Amsterdam,  1775).  By 
all  these  writings  Condillac  became  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  Sensualism,  although  ho  steered 
clear  of  the  Materialism  of  his  age.  His  knowledge 
had  procured  for  him  at  an  early  age  the  position  of 
tutor  of  the  infante  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Louis  XV. 
He  wrote  for  him  a  Cours  d*etvde  (Parma,  1776,  13 
vols.),  which  contains  a  grammar,  an  Art  d'ecrire^  an 
Artdc  raisonner^  an  Art  de penser,  and  a  universal  his- 
tory. In  1768  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
very  retired,  and  died  August  3, 1780.  His  complete 
works  have  appeared  in  several  editions  (G^wrts  Com- 
pletes, Paris,  1798,  23  voN. ;  1803,  32  vols. ;  1824,  1(1 
vols.). — (Brockhaus)  Contxraat,  Lez.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  7G-1. 

Conduit  (n^rn,  t^riiah'  [from  n^?,  alah,  to  as- 
cend,  Gescnius,  Thes,  Heb.  p.  1022],  a  channel,  **  water- 
course," Job  xxxviii,  25,  stream,  Ezek.  xxxi,  4,  or 
"trench,"  1  Kings  xviii,  32-38),  spoken  of  the  aque- 
dud  made  by  Hczckiah  for  conveying  the  waters  from 


the  upper  pool  in  the  valley  of  Gihon  into  the  westers 
part  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  zx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii, 
3 ;  xxxvi,  2) ;  apparently  the  same  with  that  which 
now  supplies  the  mosque  enclosure  iiith  water  fh)m 
the  pools  at  Bethlehem.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
I  an  open  trench,  but  was  closed  by  Hezekiah  with  ma- 
I  sonr}'  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (Sirach  xlviii, 
12).     See  Jerusalem. 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  cither  by  Scripture 
or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the  pools 
of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a  work 
as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for  irrigating 
his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii,  6) ;  )and  tradition,  both  oral  and 
as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Sol- 
omon the  formation  of  the  original  aqueduct  by  wliich 
water  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early 
rrot;.  p.  468 ;  Hasselquist,  Traw.  146;  Lightf oot,  i)<'«(r. 
Tempi,  c.  xxiii,  vol.  i,  612;  Robinson,  i,  390).  Pon- 
tius Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban 
to  the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (  War,  ii, 
9, 4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which  would 
fSftirly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  existing  aque- 
duct with  all  its  turns  and  windings  {Ant.  xviii,  3,  2; 
Williams,  Ho^y  City,  ii,  601).  His  application  of  the 
money  in  this  manner  gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturb- 
ance. Whether  his  work  waS'S  new  one,  or  a  repara- 
tion of  Solomon's  origirial  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter^ 
mined,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  an- 
cient work  would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the 
various  sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct, 
though  much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water 
beyond  Bethlehem,  still  exists ;  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and,  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  carried  some- 
times aI)ove  and  sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and  partly  in  a  chan- 
nel about  one  foot  square  of  rough  stones  laid  in  ce- 
ment, till  it  approaches  Jerusalem.  There  it  crosses 
the  valley  of  Uinnom  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city  on 
a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point  above  the  pool  called 
Birhet  es-SuUan,  then  returns  S.E.  and  £.  along  the 
side  of  the  valley  and  under  the  wall,  and,  continuing 
its  course  along  the  east  side,  is  finally  conducted  to 
the  Haram.  It  was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
Ibn-Kala6n  of  Egypt  about  A.D.  1300  (Williams,  Holy 
CAy,  ii,  498;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i,  614; 
i|,  166 ;  new  ed.  iii,  247).     See  Pool. 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to  have 
stopped  tho  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon, "  and  brought 
it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  80).  The  direction  of  this  water* 
course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of  Gihon.  Dr. 
Rolnnson  identifies  this  with  the  large  pool  called 
Birket  es-Afcani'la  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  considers  the  late> 
ly-discovered  subterranean  conduit  within  the  city  to 
be  a  branch  from  Hezekiah's  watercourse  (Reseaarches, 
new  ed.  iii,  248-4 ;  i,  327 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  p.  626, 
1895).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  places  Gihon 
on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
and  supposes  the  watercourse  to  have  brought  water 
in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple,  whence  it  flowed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One 
argument  which  recommends  this  view  is  found  in  tho 
account  of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  '*by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  whose 
site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  *^  fuller's  monument" 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city, 
and  by  the  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of 
the  Assyrians  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2 ;  7,  8  •  '•*'  "'' 
(See  Maundrell,  p.  466  sq.,  Bohn's  ed.  s  P 
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Tranik,  ii,  879 ;  Bertbeau,  D.  Bath.  d.  Kfiiigt,  p.  409 ; 
ScliulU,  JtnuiUem,  p.  4U.>     See  UlHun. 

Con«,  Spbncer  Hol-ohton,  D.D.,  in  eminent  Bap- 
tist miniMer,  WM  l«m  in  PiinceUin,  N.  J.,  April  BO, 
17SJ.  Hia  early  educatiuD  wu  carefully  coiidouLed,  tu,\ 
at  iwelva  j-eara  of  i|;e  he  entereJ  Priiicfloii  Oillege. 
IvfO  yean  nfter,  through  hia  fatfaer'a  Mure  in  IufI- 
new,  hs  waa  compelled  to  leave  college,  and  devoted 
bimaeU  to  leacbitig,  first  in  I'rincelun,  then  in  Ilur- 
linKlon,  and  litiall>-  (under  Dr.  AbercnimljiB)  in  I'hil- 
■delphia.  Here  he  liegan  to  study  law ;  l>ut  hia  fine 
pavtera  ol  elocu^un  led  him  in  1805  to  become  an  act- 
or. He  "  trod  the  boards"  with  distini^lion  for  ei|;ht 
jeur^,  and  then  was  auddenlf  converted, and  wan  bap- 
tized by  Immersion  Feb,  4, 1BI4.  OblaininK  n  gov. 
ermneot  clerkship  in  Wuabinglun,  he  removed  tbithcr, 
And  bepian  to  preach  within  a  yoiir  after  his  bu|iti?m. 
In  1815-16  he  waa  chaplain  to  Congrefa,  and  Immedl- 
alely  became  paalor  of  a  l)apti^t  church  at  Alexandria, 
D.  C.  Id  1823  he  accepted  >t  cull  from  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptidt  Church,  New  Vork,  where  he  remained 
until  1841,  when  he  became  pjslur  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  built  &  new  edifice  in  Broiime  Street. 
In  tills  charge  be  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  ii, 
1855.  Dr.  Cone's  career  aa  a  prejcher  was  very  bril- 
Ijjint.  lie  >poke  with  great  eaae,  with  a  rich,  sonor- 
ous voice,  and  very  appropriate  and  enpresaive  gos- 
tarea.  In  doctrine  he  waa  ■  CaWiniat,  and  a  (trenu- 
oaa  advocate  of  Baptist  views,  but  yet  courteoua  and 
charitable  to  all  Cbrintiant.  Hit  preaching  and  pas- 
toral labor  exbaosted  but  a  small  part  of  his  activiliea. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  miwiona,  was  a  memlier  of 
the  Baptist  Board,  and  was  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  1832  to  184).  He  did  hie  utmost  to  avert 
the  disruption  of  the  Convention  in  1X45  through  the 
slivcry  disputes.  He  was  also  an  oiHcer  of  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Hisaionarv  Suciety  tmm  ita  beginning  in 
1882  to  1866.  For  many  yeais  he  was  active  in  the 
BorriM  of  the  American  Bilile  Society,  tint  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Itiiptist  (American  and  Foreign)  Bil>le 
Society  in  1».H6,  which  he  aided  greatly  in  organiiing, 
be  was  made  its  president.  On  the  refusal  of  this  sa- 
tiety to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  "  Bible  Revision," 
BO  called,  be  seceded  from  it  in  order  to  form  the 
American  Bible  Union,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
which  was  to  aubctltuls  "immerse"  foi  "baptize"  In 
the  verstonsofScriptnre.— Sprague,  .4fu»aii,vl,  656. 

Coney  (IB^,  ihnpkaa,';  Sept.  xo'poj'fivXXioc),  an 
animal  Joined  in  Lev.  xi,  6,  and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  with  the 
bare,  and  described  as  chewing  the  cndj  in  Psa.  civ, 
18,  it  is  apoken  of  *s  an  inhal.itant  of  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  in  Prov,  ixx,  !6,  it  ia  reprcaented  aa 
a  fcelde,  but  gregariona  and  cunning  animal,     'these 

speeini  of  the/Rrioa,  the  Mutjucidiu  of  LinnsDUS,  It 
b  on  the  authority  of  Rabbinical  writers  that  the  word 
has  by  our  translators  lieen  rendered  "  coney,"  or  rub- 
bit,  which  cannot  be  sustained,  as  the  rabbit  is  not  an 
Asiatic  animal,  and  does  not  sepk  a  rocky  hahitatinn, 
which  la  the  leading  characteristic  by  which  the  ika- 
phaa  is  diBtini^niahed.  "The  animal  is,  in  truth,  oa 
Itnice  justly  indicated,  the  same  o*  the  AMnhi  of 
Abyssinia,  or  DaBun  of  .Syria,  the  IToMer  of  the  Ar- 
n'ls,  and  in  acientillc  zoology  I"  one  of  the  small  genna 
llvrax,  distinguished  bv  the  specilic  name  of  Syrian 
(.'-yiuctu).  This  animal  has  been  described  1y  tnv- 
•llera  as  a  ramlnant,  but  this  la  an  error.  The  num- 
•er,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  teeth  are  totally  dif- 
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great  pachyderm*  of  syitamatie  axAogy.  It  may  bt 
Ihst  the  pecaliar  structure  of  their  aDterior  taeth  ji 
convenient  for  stripping  off  the  seeda  ofgnues  and 
tritica,  and  tliat  these,  in  part  retained  in  the  mouth, 
cause  a  practice  of  working  the  jaws,  whicli,  to  com- 
mon observers,  may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  end. 
In  haies  and  ruts  a  similar  appearance  ia  produced  by 
a  particular  friction  of  the  inciaora  or  ni[qiera,  wMc^ 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extend  be- 
yond a  serviceable  length  it  they  were  not  kept  to 
tlieir  proper  size  by  cunstaat  gnawing,  and  by  work- 
injc  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other.  Ihia  action, 
observed  in  tbe  motion  of  the  lipa  of  most  rodenta 
when  in  a  sUte  of  rest,  caused  the  belief  of  rumina- 
tion in  the  hare,  though,  like  the  hyrax,  all  rodentia 
are  equally  unprovidid  with  tbe  several  stomachs,  and 


Bjpe 


.tpleasu 


0  tbe 


in&ntla.  But  they  may 
possess,  in  common  with  pacbydermata,  like  the  horu 
and  hog,  the  jieculiur  urticulation  and  form  of  jswa 
which  give  them  tbe  power  of  grinding  their  food,  and 
laminated  teeth  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Externally 
the  hynix  is  somewhat  of  the  siie,  form,  and  1  n.wn- 
L'h  color  of  a  rabbit,  and  it  has  short,  round  eara, 
sufficiently  like  for  Jnexact  oLacrven  to  mistake  the 


ferent  (as 


re);  ■ 


■e  jaw 


le  articulated  ao  as  to  admit  fteely  of  a  similar 
tion ;  finally,  the  internal  structun;,  aa  well  as  the 
wholeosteologv,  reprexentstfaatof  ariiinocerosin  min-  . 
litnrc,  and  has  no  appearance  of  the  complicated  four- 
fold stomachs  of  ruminants ;  thereftire  the  hyrax  is  | 
neither  a  rodent  like  hares  and  rabbita,  nor  a  rumi-  | 
nont,  bat  is  anoroalons,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  I 


Himir  Svriatft:  1,  Fmm  a  ^p.-eimea  In 

the  BrltiFh  Mure. 

urn ;  X,  Ordlury  apptamna  In  lu  n 

alive  liauBIa. 

one 

ortheother,     1  he  hyrax  i- of  c 

amsier  stmctiire 

Ibon  the  rabbit,  without  tail,  having 

ong  bristly  hain 

red  through  the  general  fur;  tbe  feet  are  naked 

below,  and  all  tljc  nails  are  flat  an 

d  iDunded,  save 

those 

on  each  inner  toe  of  the  hind  fe 

t,  which  are  long 

wl-sliaped;  therefore  the  specie 

cannot  dig,  and 

is  bv 

nature  Intended  to  reside.  Dot 

like  rabbita,  in 

liurrt 

WB,  but  in  tbe  clefts  of  rocks. 

This  character  is 

cily  applied    to   the  shaphan 

V  David."    The 

total 

le»gth  of  the  animal  aa  it  ci 

ta  ia  about  one 

foot 

It  presents  at  Hrst  sight  the  id 

a  ofa  rat  rather 

than 

snv  other  creatnte.     The  colo 

with 

reddish-brown,  and  the  l^lly 

«bite.     They  do 

.p.^r  to  have  any  cry,  nor  do  th 

ey  stood  upright 

Iking,  but  seem  U.  steal  along 

as  If  in  fear,  ad- 

d  then  pausbig. 

"Th 

ir  timid,  gregnrious  halits,  an 

d  the  lendemeaa 

of  their  paws,  make  them  truly  ■  tile 

viae  and  feeble 

folk'  . 


Solon- 


n.  for  1 


B  lives  In   colon 


the  crevices  of  stony  placea  in  Syria,  Paleatine,  Arabia, 
Eastern  £^pt,  A^ssinia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  one  or  two  additional  spectea  exiM. 
In  every  kicBllty  they  are  quiet,  gentle  crraturra,  lev- 
Ing  10  ba^  in  the  son,  never  Btlrriog  tkr  from  Ibcir 
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retreats,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from 
■the  shadow  of  a  passing  bird,  for  they  are  often  the 
prey  of  eagles  and  hawks;  their  habits  are  strictly 
diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  seeds."  The 
flesh  of  the  shaphan  was  forbidden  the  Hebrews,  and 
it  appears  that  the  Blohammedans  and  Christiana  of 
the  East  at  the  present  day  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
the  daman.  (See  further  particulars  in  the  Penny  Cy- 
chpedia,  s.  v.  Hyraz ;  also  Bochart,  Bkroz.  ii,  421  sq. ; 
BodenmOlIer,  AUaih.  IV,  ii,  213  sq. ;  Shaw,  TVoe.  p. 
801 ;  Sonnini,  i,  98 ;  Bruce,  vii,  241 ;  Hasselquist,  p. 
277  sq.;  Wilson,  Bibk  Landa,  il  28;  Uborde,  Voya- 
get,  p.  47;  Robinson,  Researches,  new  edit,  iii,  387; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  460 ;  Oedmann,  8amml, 
It,  48;  Lucas,  Allemeuste  i?.  p.  800;  Oken,  Natur- 
geich,yiU  ii}  889;  Ehrenberg,  Symbol,  phys.  i,  fig.  2; 
Ludolf,  Lex.  Amkar.  p.  58 ;  Bia.  jEthiop.  lib.  i,  c.  10,  § 
75 ;  Peyron,  Lex.  p.  314 ;  Gesenins,  Tket.  Beb.  p.  1467 ; 
Vloten.  ^pee.  p.  46 ;  Schubert,  i2eu.  iii,  110 ;  Gesen.  ad 
Bnrckhaidt,  p.  1076;  Forakal,  Deteript.  oittm.  p.  v; 
Fresnel,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  June,  1838,  p.  614; 
Isenberg,  Lex.  Amkar.  p.  122 ;  Kitto,  Pkys.  Bistory  of 
Paiest.  p.  ccclxzvi ;  Laborde,  Syria,  p.  114.)     See  Zo- 

OLOOT. 

Confalon,  a  fraternity  of  seculars  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  called  penitents,  established  originally  by 
some  Roman  citizens.  Henry  III  commenced  a  sim- 
ilar fraternity  in  Paris  in  1588,  and,  dressed  in  the  hab- 
it of  a  penitent,  assisted  at  a  procession  wherein  th) 
cardinal  of  Guise  carried  the  cross,  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Mayence,  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. — 
Hookf  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Confection  (ng'l,  ro'kach,  Exod.  xxx,  35),  CON- 
FECTIONARY (nn;;^,  raiJtachah\  1  Sam.  viii,  13), 
both  derived  from  the  root  n^n  (rakaeh^),  to  spice,  de- 
note Respectively  perj\tme  and  a  femiiU  perfumtr,  as 
the  passages  cited  and  the  kindred  terms  derived  from 
the  same  root  (and  translated  ** apothecary,"  ''per- 
fume," ''ointment*')  indicate.     See  Apothbcaby. 

Conference,  the  hrmg'ng  together  of  individual 
opinions  upon  any  subject  of  debate :  hence  applied, 
peculiarly,  to  religious  discussions  of  any  kind  (Gal. 
Ii,  6). 

CONFERENCE,  FREE-WILL  BAPTIST.  The 
ecclesiastical  bodies  among  Free- Will  Baptists,  higher 
than  the  congregation,  are  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  General  Conference.  The 
latter  meets  every  three  years.  See  Baptists,  Free- 
will. 

C0;NFERENCE,  HAMPTON-COORT.  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1604,  between 
nine  bishops  and  as  many  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  divines  on 
the  other.  It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  James  I, 
and  lasted  for  three  days.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  Puritans  were  acceded  to,  but  others  were  rejected. 
One  lasting;  advantage,  however,  resulted  from  this 
conference,  namely,  our  present  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible.  Some  alterations  also  were  made  in  the 
Liturgy;  all  the  thanks<avings  now  in  use  were  insert- 
ed except  the  "  generaP'  one,  which  was  sub«equentiy 
introduced ;  and  there  was  annexed  to  the  Catechism 
the  portion  explaining  the  sacraments. — Eden,  Church- 
man's Dictum  try,  s.  v. ;  Neal,  Bistory  if  the  Puritans, 
ii,  30 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Bist.  iii,  408. 

CONFERENCE,  METHODIST.  There  are  three 
F3mods  or  judicatories  styled  Conferences  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

I.  The  Quarterly  Conference  of  each  circuit  or  sta- 
tion consists  of  the  ''  travelling  and  local  preachers, 
oxhorters,  stewards,  and  class-leaders  of  the  circuit  or 
St  ttion.  The  presiding  elder,  and,  in  his  absence,  the 
preacher  in  charge,  is  president  The  regular  business 
of  the  Quarterly  Conference  is  to  hear  complaints,  and 
to  receive  and  try  appeals ;  to  superintend  the  inter- 

II.— G  o 


ests  of  Sunday-schools,  to  license  local  preachers,  to 
appoint  stewards,"  etc.  {Discipline,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  3). 

II.  The  Annual  Conftrtnct  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  a  certain  territory  included  in  the  "Con- 
ference." There  are  now  (1867)  fifty-nino  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  including 
Mission  Conferences,  besides  those  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  The  functions  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  are  purely  administrative.  At  each 
session  the  preachers  are  ''appointed'*  to  their  several 
stations  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  bbhop  (Discipline^ 
pt  ii,  ch.  i,  §  2). 

III.  The  General  Conference  is  "  composed  of  one 
member  for  every  twenty-seven  members  of  each  An- 
nual Conference,  appointed  either  by  seniority  or 
choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Annual  Conference." 
It  meets  once  in  four  years,  and  is  presided  over  by 
the  bishops.  It  has  full  power  to  "make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Church,''  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions known  as  "constitutional  restrictions"  {Disci' 
pl'ne,  pt  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1).    See  Methodism. 

In  the  Wesley  an  Church,  in  England,  all  the  min- 
isters meet  in  one  Conference.  "The  first  Conference 
of  the  Weslevan  Methodists  was  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1744.  It  was  attended  only  by  six  persons,  five 
of  whom  were  clergymen.  By  them  the  characters  of 
the  preachers  were  exafbined,  differences  of  theologic- 
al opinions  repressed,  the  stations  of  the  preachers  de- 
termined, and  their  hearts  warmed  and  cheered  by 
mutual  consultation  and  prayer.  As  Mr.  Wesley  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years,  the  perpetuity  of  that 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  had  been  so 
signally  owned  of  God  in  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  men,  became  a  matter  of  anxious  concern  both  to 
himself  and  his  people.  The  appointment  of  the 
preachers  to  the  various  chapels,  and  to  the  consequent 
pastoral  charge  of  the  societies,  presented  the  greatest 
di£Sculty.  The  preachers  felt  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  requested  Mr.  Wesley  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  in  this  emergency,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  the  connecUon  might  not  be  dissolved.  He 
took  legal  advice,  and  drew  up  the  '  deed  of  declara- 
tion,' constituting  one  hundred  preachers  by  name 
'the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists;'  at 
the  same  time  defining  their  powers,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  the  filling  up  of  all  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death,  superannuation,  or  expulsion.  This  deed  ho 
caused  to  be  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  year  1784.  Thus  the  power  of  government 
which  Mr.  Wesley  possessed  during  his  life,  by  his  ap- 
pointment devolved  upon  the  Conference  after  his  de- 
cease, he  having  nominated  its  members,  provided  for 
its  perpetuity,  and  defined  its  powers  by  the  *  deed  of 
declaration.'  To  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  instru- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  '  legal  hundred,'  Mr.  Wesley 
left  a  letter,  to  be  read  by  the  Conference  at  its  first  as- 
sembling after  his  death,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract :  '  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you 
never  avail  yourselves  of  the  "deed  of  declaration"  to 
assume  any  superiority  over  your  brethren,  but  let  all 
things  go  on,  among  those  itinerants  who  choose  to  re- 
main together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I 
was  with  you,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing  the  preachers, 
in  choosing  children  for  Kingswood  school,  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  yearly  contribution  and  the  preachers'  fund, 
or  any  other  public  money,  but  do  all  things  with  a 
single  eye,  as  I  have  done  from  the  Iveginning.'  When 
this  letter  was  read  after  Mr.  Wesley's  decease,  the 
Conference  unanimously  resolved  that  all  the  preach- 
ers who  are  in  full  connection  with  them  shall  enjoy 
every  privilege  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
enjoy,  agreeably  to  the  above-written  letter  of  our 
veneral)le  deceased  father  in  the  Gospel.  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  societies  is  held 
annually  in  some  one  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  kingdom.    Representatives  from  the  Irish  C^u- 
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ference,  wboee  sittings  precede  the  English  Conference 
by  a  few  weeks,  regularly  attend/'  See  Jackson,  Cen- 
tenartf  of  Wedeyan  MethodUm^  1839;  Stevens,  History 
ofJrJethodam. 

CONFERENCE,  PASTORAL,  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  their 
pastoral  duties.  Many  meetings  of  this  name  are 
regularly  held  in  many  countries,  both  within  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Among 
the  best  known  of  the  class  in  Europe  belong  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France  at  Paris.     See  France. 

CONFERENCE,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  a  meeting 
of  priests  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical  topics.  They  are  either  convoked  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  are  held  by  priests  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Conferences  are  not  mentioned  before  the  11th 
centuri'.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
large  extent  of  the  dioceses,  which  made  the  regular 
meetings  of  all  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  difficult.  They 
consequently  met  in  deaneries  and  arcbipresbyteries, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  dean  and  arcbpriest. 
They  were  called  C^dtndm  because  they  were  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  or  Chapters,  Consistories, 
Synods,  Sessions.  They  were  common  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13th  century,  wheft  they  fell  into  disuse. 
In  the  16th  century  cardinal  Charles  Borromeo  gave 
special  regulations  on  these  conferences,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  held  regularly.  The  same  order  was  given 
by  a  number  of  French  provincial  synods.  In  1720 
they  were  declared  by  the  congregation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  be  a  proper  substitute  for  diocesan  synods. 
They  have,  however,  never  been  in  general  use. — 
^  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  766. 

CONFERENCE,  SAVOY,  a  series  of  meetings  held 
by  royal  commission  at  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  the  Savoy,  in  the  year  1661,  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  in  order  so 
to  review,  alter,  and  reform  the  Liturgy  as  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  those  who  hud  serious  scruples  against 
its  use,  and  therel)y  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
The  individuals  chosen  comprehended  the  archbishop 
of  York,  with  twelve  bishops,  on  the  one  side,  and 
eleven  Nonconformist  minbters  on  the  other.  Had 
the  episcopal  ministers  entered  into  a  fair  and  open 
discussion  on  the  points  at  issue,  reconciliation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  might  have  taken  place ;  but  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  averse  from  conceding  a 
single  iota  to  the  Dissenters,  the  negotiation  turned  out 
a  complete  failure.  At  a  convocation  of  the  bishops, 
held  nlmost  immediately  after,  instead  of  removing 
anything  that  was  at  all  likely  to  stumble  tender  con- 
sciences, they  rendered  the  Liturgy  still  more  objec- 
tionable by  adding  the  st4>r3*  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  to 
the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.  See  Procter, 
On  Commnn  Prayer^  ch.  v ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Pvri- 
(anSf  pt.  iv,  ch.  6. 

Confessio  Augnstana.  See  Auosburo,  Con- 
fession OF. 

Confessio  Belgica.    See  Beloic  Confession. 

Confession.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the 
Eastern  churches  the  confession  of  sins  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments.  See  Auricular 
Confession.  The  law  prescribing  how  often  the 
member  of  the  Church  should  go  to  confession  was 
not  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  some  synods 
enjoining  one,  others  two,  others  three  confessions  a 
year.  Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  inflicts 
ecclesiastical  censures  only  upon  those  who  omit  go- 
ing  to  confession  once  a  year.  For  nuns  the  Council 
of  Trent  prescribes  a  confession  once  a  month.  Priests 
are  exhorted  to  go  often  to  confession ;  some  synods,  [ 
like  that  of  Ghent,  enjoined  upon  them  a  weekly  con- 
fession. I 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  pay  a  tax  i 


to  the  priests  (numrnus  etrnfettionarnu)  for  hearing  con* 
fession ;  but  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  this  cus- 
tom was  so  urgent  that  after  the  16th  century  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  was  generally  optional,  and  in  this 
form  it  still  exists  in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Offerings  of  this  kind  remained  also  in  use  ia  many 
Lutheran  churches  until  the  present  century,  while 
the  Reformed  churches  entirely  abolished  them. 

The  priest  to  whom  a  confession  is  made  has  the 
duty  of  observing  with  regard  to  it  an  absolute  silence. 
No  exception  toheUever  is  allowed  to  this  rule,  if 
a  person  makes  communication  to  a  prieet  of  a  crime 
which  is  still  to  be  committed,  the  priest  must  try  to 
change  the  mind  of  such  a  person,  and  induce  him  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  its  being  committed 
ly  others,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  notify  the  secular 
government  of  it.  In  several  countries  (as  Pnissii) 
the  civil  law  demanded  in  the  latter  case  a  notifica- 
tion, but  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  refused  com- 
plianco  with  such  a  law.  Luther,  and  the  Church  reg- 
ulations in  the  Lutheran  countries,  also  enjoined  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  secret  of  confession. 

Confession,  Auricul.ar.    See  Auricular. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  collection  of  the  ar- 
tides  of  belief  of  any  Church.     See  Creed. 

I.  Their  Use  in  the  Church,^!.)  T^^e  Protestant 
Confessions  were  the  result  of  efforts,  at  the  dawn  of 
reviving  toleration,  to  separate  the  Christian  doctrines 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, or  artifice  had  conduced  to  accumulate  around 
them,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  and 
domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(2.)  Many  persons  altogether  object  to  Creeds  end 
Confessions  of  Faith  on  the  ground  that  they  infringe 
Christian  liberty,  supersede  the  Scriptures,  exclude 
topics  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  and  fidmit 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  are  often  too  par- 
ticular and  long ;  are  liable  to  be  abused ;  tempt  men 
to  hypocrisy ;  preclude  improvement ;  and  have  been 
employed  as  means  of  persecution.  It  is  said  further 
*^that  confessional  formularies,  if  they  do  not  super- 
sede the  Word  of  God,  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  it, 
and,  to  a  wide  extent,  are  of  greater  practical  author- 
ity. Two  consequences  follow  :  the  first  is,  that  spir- 
itual life  is  either  altogether  extinguished,  or,  where 
it  exists,  is  so  dwarfed  and  imprisoned  that  it  has 
neither  scope  nor  power  of  manifestation ;  and  the 
second,  that  felhiw-Christians  who  occupy  a  domain 
on  Uie  outside  of  the  confessional  pale  are  condemned 
as  schismatics,  and  at  the  same  time  feared  as  if  they 
were  foes."  ,  • 

(3.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
them  are  such  as  the  following.  All  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  reduced  to  system,  and  why  should  not  the 
truths  of  religion,  which  are  of  greater  importance  ? 
A  compendious  view  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  useful  to  inform  the  mind, 
as  well  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  which  are  the 
sentiments  of  particular  churches.  They  tend  to  dis- 
cover the  common  friends  of  the  same  faith  to  each 
other,  and  to  unite  them  together.  The  Scriptures 
countenance  them.  We  have  the  moral  law,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  *'  the  form  of  doctrine,*'  mentioned  by 
St. Paul  (Rom.  vi,  17),  and  "the  form  of  sound  words" 
(2  Tim.  i,  13).  Their  becoming  the  occasion  of  hy- 
pocrisy is  not  the  fault  of  the  Confessions,  but  of 
those  who  subscribe  them.  If  all  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions were  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
this  would  set  aside  all  exposition  and  interpretation, 
and  would  destroy*  all  means  of  distinguishing  tho 
sentiments  of  one  man  from  those  of  another  (Farrar, 
s.  v.).  And  to  say  that  each  individual  is  to  interpret 
the  Creeds  by  the  Bible,  and  to  hold  and  publish  his 
own  interpretation,  without  reference  to  that  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  may  belong,  '*is  not  to  exalt  the 
Scriptures,  but  ovXy  to  confound  the  uses  of  the  M^ord 
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of  God  and  the  vrord  of  the  Church.  The  one  is  at 
all  timet  the  ultimate  appeal  of  every  believer's  con- 
science ;  the  other  is  the  interpretation  of  that  appeal 
by  the  collective  body  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
does  not  first  make  a  minister,  and  then  tie  him  down 
to  her  articles ;  but  the  miniiBter,  professing  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  demanding  to 
exercise  his  office  and  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cure 
of  souls  in  the  community  to  which  he  applies,  is  ask- 
ed by  the  Church  whether  his  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  accords  with  that  of  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  his  brethren.  If  he  cannot  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  exercise  his 
ministry  elsewhere.  A  pirticular  Church  may  be  in 
the  wrong,  and  an  individual  may  be  in  the  right; 
in  which  case  there  will  arise  controversy,  and  Uie 
Church,  by  the  secession  and  opposition  of  individuals, 
may  be  led  to  modify  and  im'prove  its  theology.  But 
this  must  be  done  by  a  collective  act,  and  not  by  the 
insubordination  of  private  clergymen  tilling  the  Church 
with  various  doctrines,  and  giving  to  its  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  an  uncertain  sound.  For,  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise, what  heresy  could  be  excluded  ?'* 

(4.)  In  the  interpretation  of  Confessions  there  are 
some  distinctions  perpetually  overlooked,  some  most 
important  principles  of  interpretation  but  little  attend- 
ed to.  For  instance,  sometimes  the  private  opinions 
of  the  f^amers  of  formularies  confessedly  go  beyond 
them ;  now  these  private  opimom  are  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof  that  the  formularies  ought  to  be 
understood  in  that  extended  sense,  whereas  they  prove 
the  direct  contrary.  (See  Archbishop  Whately's  King- 
dom of  Christy  sec.  24.)  If,  indeed,  the  writings  of 
these  framers  contain  indications  of  the  design  with 
which  they  were  framed,  this  ought  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  articles,  etc.,  framed  manifestl}'  on  pur- 
pose to  exclude  certain  Romish  doctrines,  as  bein^  so 
utterly  unscriptnral  as  to  justify  and  enforce  that  sep- 
aration from  Rome  which  the  Reformers  deliberately 
resolved  on,  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  6e 
consistent  with  these  doctrines ;  not,  however,  because 
this  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  private 
opinions  of  each  Reformer  separately,  but  because  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  their  deliberate  public  dec- 
laration as  a  body.  Again,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  the  interpretation  (i)  of  any  tiling 
put  forth  by  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  iniitruct- 
ing  others  or  explaining  his  own  views,  and  (ii)  of 
anything  emanating  from  an  assembly^  the  members 
of  which  could  not  be  expected  exactly  to  agree,  not 
only  in  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  the  relative  im- 
portance also  of  every  point,  but  also  in  the  degree  of 
concession  to  be  made  to  those  before  whom  their  dec- 
larations were  to  be  put;  e.  g.  an  individual  (unless  a 
blunderer)  will  never  make  one  part  of  his  statement 
so  far  neutralize  the  other,  that  the  whole  effects  no 
object  which  might  not  have  been  equally  well  ob- 
tained b}'  omittin.^  the  whole,  yet  some  public  dec- 
larations drawn  up  by  assemblies  of  sensible  men  may 
be  expected  to  be  such ;  the  XVIIth  *  Article*  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  instance,  is  by  many  consider- 
ed to  contain  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  at- 
tained by  omitting  it.  In  any  such  case,  it  may  have 
been  that  a  strong  majority  think  it  will  t)e  requisite 
to  say  something  on  the  point ;  many  may  think  that 
so  and  so  ought  to  be  said ;  and  many  others  may  ob- 
ject to  this,  unless  some  qualification  be  added,  such 
as  nearly  to  neutralize  it.  These  principles  of  inter- 
pretation are  incalculably  important,  and  should  be 
constantly  remembered"  (Eden,  s.  v.).     See  Creeds. 

II.  Confessions  of  different  Churches.— 1.  That  of  the 
Greek  Churchy  entitled  *'  The  Confessions  of  the  True 
and  Genuine  Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Moham- 
med II  in  1453,  but  which  gave  place  to  the  '*  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Greek 
Church,**  composed  by  Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
in  Russia,  and  approved  in  1648  by  the  patriarchs  of 


Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Greek Church.  For  the  originals,  see  Libri  i-ym- 
boUci  ecciesiai  OrientaUs,  ed.  E.  J.  Kimmel  (Jena,  1848, 
8vo);  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church  (Lond.  1850, 
2  vols.).     See  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Homey  though  she  has  always  re- 
ceived the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
had  no  fixed,  public,  and  authoritative  s^'mbol  till  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  council  is  given  in  the 
creed  published  by  Pius  lY  (1564)  in  the  form  of  a 
bull.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which 
it  adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  finally  adopted  after  her 
controversies  with  the  Reformers.  See  Creed  op 
Pius  IV.  Besides  thb  creed,  and  the  ''Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  the  Church  of  Rome 
acknowledges  no  symbolical  books  as  authoritative. 
See  Trent,  Cocmcil  op.  The  best  editions  are  Cu' 
won.  et  Decret,  ConcU.  Trid.  (Lips.  1863,  8vo) ;  Buck- 
ley, Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent  (Lond.  1861, 12mo) ; 
Donovan,  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  TVent  (Bait.  8vo). 
See  also  Streitwolf,  Lib.  Symb,  Eccl.  Cath.  (Gdtt.  1844), 
and  the  article  Trent. 

8.  The  Lutheran  books  of  faith  and  dbdpline  are 
called  IMnn  Symbolici  Ecclesics  EvangeV.OB.  They  con- 
tain the  three  creeds — Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian [see  Creeds],  the  Au^rsburg  Confession  [see 
AuosBURo],  the  *' Apology'*  for  that  Confession  Ijy 
Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.)  drawn  up 
by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  in  many 
churches  the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Berg.  See 
Concord.  The  Saxon,  Wurtemburg,  Suabian,  Pom- 
eranian, Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen  Confessions 
agree  in  general  with  the  symbolical  liooks  of  the  Lu- 
therans, Imt  are  authoritative  only  in  the  countries 
after  which  they  are  respectively  called.  There  are 
mjny  editions  of  the  Libri  Symbolici;  the  best  and 
most  convenient  are  those  of  Hose  (Sd  edit.  I^eip.  1846, 
12mo)  and  of  Francke  {edit,  stereot,  Leips.  1846, 12mo). 
See  Lutheran  Church. 

4.  Of  the  Calvinistic  Confessions  the  following  are 
the  principal :  (1.)  The  four  Helvetic  Confessions — 
that  of  Basle,  1530 ;  the  Summary  and  Confession  of 
the  Helvetic  churches,  1536;  the  Expositio  Simplex^ 
etc.,  1566,  ascril>ed  to  Bullinger;  and  the  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetici^  1676.  See  Helvetic.  (2.)  The 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  1531,  which  derives  its  name 
from  four  cities,  Strasburg,  Com^tance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it  was  signed :  it 
is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (8.)  The  Palatine  or  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  framed  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus, 
first  pul>lished  in  1563.  See  Heidei.bero.  (4.)  The 
Confession  of  the  Gallic  churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  Reformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559.  See  Gal- 
LiCAN  CoNPESsioN.  (5.)  The  Confession  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559,  and 
approved  in  1561.  See  Beloic.  (6.)  'The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  Scotland,  allowed  by  the  Estates  in  1560, 
and  subscribed  by  king  James  in  1561.  (7.)  The  West- 
minster Confession.  See  Westminster.  (8.)  The 
Canons  of  the  Svnod  of  Dort.     See  Dort.     See  Cor- 
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pus  Librorum  Symbollcommy  ed.  J.  C.  G.  Augusti  (El- 
berfeld,  1827,  8vo);  Collectio  C(mfessif»ium  in  ecdes, 
refurmatiSy  edit.  H.  A.  Niemeyer  (Lipsise,  1840,  8vo, 
the  ni08t  complete  and  convenient  manual);  Bock- 
el,  Die  Bekenntnissschrifien  der  evangelisch-reformirten 
Kirche  (Leipz.  1847).  The  last-named  work  contains, 
besides  all  the  Reformed  Confessions  of  Faith  (of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands),  brief  intro- 
ductions and  notes  to  each  of  them. 

6.  The  Ang'ican  Confession,  or  "Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,**  agreed  on  in  the  Con- 
vocation held  in  London,  1552.     They  were  drawn  up 
,  in  Latin,  but  in  1571  they  were  revised,  and  subscribed 
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both  in  Lutin  and  Englub.  See  Articles,  XXXIX ; 
Enoland,  Church  of.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1801,  with  some  alter- 
ations, and  the  rejection  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  A 
selection  from  these  forms  the  ^*  Articles  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church."  See  Articles,  XXV  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

The  subject  of  *' Confessions  of  Faith*'  is  treated  in 
Systematic  Theology  under  the  head  of  SymboHim,  or 
Symbolics.  The  beiit  special  collections  and  text- 
ouoks,  besides  those  already  named,  are :  Marheineke, 
JnaiitiUiones  tymboUcat  docU  Caih.^  Prot.y  Socin.,  eccletia 
Cneoa  Minorumque  Societ,  Ckiiatian.  (Berlin,  1830,  8d 
ed.  8vo);  Guericke,  AUgemeinetchr.  Symbolik  (Leips. 
1846, 8vo) ;  Winer,  Comparative  Dantettttng  dt»  Lehr- 
hegrifft  der  verschiedenen  chrisiKchen  Kircl^purtheien 
(Lips.  1837, 4to);  Mdhler,  I.  A.  (Romanist),  Symboliam, 
or  ErpotUion  of  the  Doctrinal  D'JJfi  reacts  helw,  Cath. 
and  Pro*.  (New  York,  1844,  8vo) ;  Corpus  et  Syntagma 
Con/essionum  fidei  (Genev.  1654,  4to) ;  Hall,  Harmony 
ofPrctestani  Cvnfessions  (London,  1844,  8vo);  Sylloge 
Confessionum^  edit.  auct.  (Oxon.  1827, 8vo).  Very  con- 
venient manuals  are  Hdin,  Das  BehemUniss  der  eoam- 
yeliscken  Kircke^  in  semem  Verhdliniss  zu  d.  rdmischen 
11.  griechischen  (Lips.  18^,  12mo) ;  Hofmann,  Symbolik 
(1856,  8vo) ;  Heurtley,  Harmonia  SymboUca  (Oxford, 
1858,  8vo). — Winer,  Th*Jil.  lit.  xi ;  Hend.  iiuck,  s.  v. ; 
Pelt,  Theol.  Encydopadie,  §  67 ;  Hagenbach,  Theol.  En- 
cyclop.  §  76;  Hill,  Diviniiy^  Am.  ed.,  p.  751. 

The  general  harmony  of  tlie  Protestant  Confessions 
has  been  shown  in  various,  publications.  Bossuet's 
Bistoire  des  Variatitins  des  Eglises  Protestctntes  (1688) 
was  written  to  show  that  the  Protestant  churches  were 
wide  asunder  in  points, of  faith ;  and  Basnage's  Ifis- 
ioire  de  la  Rdigion  des  Eglises  Rfformees  (Rott.  1725,  2 
vols.  4to)  affords  a  thorough  refutation  of  Bossuet. 
The  Assembly  of  Frankfort,  1577,  entertained  the 
question  of  a  new  Confession,  which  should  be  adopted 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Protestant  bodies.  A  num- 
ber of  divines  (among  whom  Beza,  Salvart,  and  Da- 
lean  are  named)  accordingly  drew  up  Silfctrmonid  Con" 
/essionum  Fidei  Oithodoxarum  et Reformatarum  Eccle- 
siarwn,  etc.  (Geneva,  1581,  4to).  It  embodies,  under 
beads  of  doctrine,  the  following  eleven  Confessions : 
Augsburg,  the  Tetrapolltana,  Basle,  Helvetian,  Saxo- 
ny, Wurtemberg,  France,  England,  Helvetica  poste- 
rior, Belgium,  and  Bohemia  (see  Niemeyer,  Prrrf.  ad 
Coll,  Confess,  v-ix).  An  English  translation  was  im- 
mediately made,  and  published  under  the  title.  An 
Harmony  o/the  Confessions  of  Fa'th  of  Christian  and 
Rf formed  Churches^  etc.  (Camb.  1586, 12mo;  London, 
1648,  4to).  A  new  edition  of  this  ver}'  valuable  work 
was  published  in  1842  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hall,  with  im- 
portant prolegomena  and  additions  (Lond.  1842 ;  again 
1844,  8vo).  This  edition  gives  also  in  an  appendix, 
in  English,  the  XXXIX  Articles;  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  1647 ;  Usher*s  Articles  adopted  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  1615 ; 
and  the  Articles  of  the  Sj'nod  of  Dort. 

Among  minor  works  of  this  claims  we  name  Stuart, 
The  Scriptural  Unity  of  Protfstnnt  Churches,  eyhSbOed 
in  their  pubHthed  Ca^ess'ons  (Dublin,  18^5,  12mo); 
contains  the  XXXIX  Articles,  the  Irish  Articles,  the 
Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  of  the  Congregational  dissenters.  Also 
Ciimmtng,  Umiy  of  Protesfantismy  being  Articles  rf 
Religion  from  the  Creeds  of  the  Refffrmed  Churdies 
(I^nd.  1837,  8vo),  which  contains  extracts  from  nine 
Confessions,  arranged  under  heads.  See  Hall,  Har- 
many  of  Protestant  Cmfessions  (Lond.  1842, 8vo).  For 
the  three  cecumenical  Confessions,  see  Creed,  Apos- 
tles* ;  Creed,  Athanasian  ;  Creed,  Nicene. 

Confessional,  the  cell  in  which  the  Romish  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  erected  within 
the  church,  with  a  boarded  back  against  the  wall,  or 
against  a  pillar  or  pier,  and  is  divided  into  three  niches. 
The  centre,  which  is  intended  for  the  priest,  is  closed 


half-way  up  by  a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  seat  within  it. 
There  is  a  small  grated  aperture  hi  each  of  the  parti- 
tions between  the  pnest  and  the  side-cells,  which  are 
for  those  who  come  to  confess.  The  earliest  laws 
which  give  a  prescription  concerning  the  place  whera 
confession  (q.  v.)  is  to  be  made,  provide  that  such  places 
shall  be  open  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  all.  Kuns, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  of  829, 
must  confess  before  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses not  standing  off  very  far.  The  first  traces  of 
confessionals  as  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome  are  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
when  several  synods  (Cosensa,  1579 ;  Malfi,  1591)  en- 
joined that  every  church  should  have  as  many  confes- 
sionals and  confessors  (priests  hearing  confessions)  aa 
were  necessary,  which,  however,  should  be  so  conspicu- 
ous that  both  the  priest  and  the  confessing  person  oould 
be  seen  without  difficulty  by  even'  one  in  the  Church. 
— Herzog,  ReaUEncykl,  ii,  786.     See  Sheivino-pew. 

Confessor.  (1 .)  In  early  ecclesiastical  history  the 
word  is  frequently  used  for  martyr  (q.  v.),  but  its 
proper  application  was  to  those  who,  after  having  been 
tormented,  were  permitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace. 
At  length  it  indicated  those  who,  after  having  lived 
a  good  life,  died  under  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  Cyprian,  he  who  presented  himself  to  tor- 
ture, or  even  to  martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it, 
was  not  designated  a  confessor^  but  a  professor;  and 
if  any  through  want  of  courage  abandoned  his  country, 
and  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  faith, 
he  was  called  ex  terris.  Later  the  title  Confessor  was 
applied  to  persons  of  eminently  pious  life  aa  "witness- 
ing a  good  confession."  Edward  of  England  was  made 
"  Confessor"  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  III.  (2.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  a  confessor  is  an  ordained  priest  who 
has  power  to  hear  sinners  in  the  so-called  sacrament 
of  penance,  and  to  give  them  "absolution."  He  ia 
generally  designated  confessariuSf  to  distinguuh  him 
from  corfessor.  The  confessors  of  the  kings  of  France, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  were  constantly  Jesuits; 
liefore  them,  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  shared  the 
office  between  them.  The  confessors  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  also  ordinarily  been  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers,  but  the  later  emperors  have  taken  Jes- 
uits.— ^Musheim,  Church  History,  i,  54.  See  Auric- 
ular. 

Confinnatlon,  a  rite  by  which,  in  some  Christian 
churches,  baptized  persons  are  fully  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  The 
Churches  which  practise  this  ceremony  profess  to  do 
it  in  imitation  of  apostolic  -  example  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  (1.)  It  appears  from  the  Acts  that 
the  apostles  laid  hands  only  on  baptized  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  converted  Samaritans,  Acts  viii,  12-17, 
and  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix,  5,  6.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  in  those  passages  allusion  ia 
made  to  the  miraculous  gifts  imparted  by  the  apostles. 
It  is  said  that  **  when  Simon  saw  that  through  laying 
on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  H0I3'  Ghost  was  given, 
he  offered  them  m^^ney,  saying.  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost."  Notbins  is  said  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands  in  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  88-42).  Nor  does  the 
ceremony  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  baptifm 
of  Lydia  and  her  household.  Acts  xvi,  15 ;  or  the  Fhi- 
lippian  jailer  and  his  family.  Acts  xvi,  81-88.  In  Heb. 
vi,  2,  mention  is  made  of  **  the  doctrine  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands*'  immediately  after  that  of  '^the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,"  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  two 
transactions  were  connected.  The  journey  of  St.  Paul 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  confirm  the  churches  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  rite  of  confirmation  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Church  of  England.  These  churches  had 
been  probably  planted  by  himself  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  he  now  gives  them  such  regulations  as  aro  nece»> 
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Baiy  for  their  welfare,  ordaining  elders,  imparting  mi- 
racaloas  gifts,  so  important  to  the  inBtruction  of  con- 
Terfcs,  and  to  the  fumiithing  convincing  evidences  of 
the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  unction,  or 
chrism,  referred  to  in  1  John  ii,  27,  and  2  Cor.  i,  21, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  ceremony 
of  confirmation ;  it  seems  rather  to  relate  to  a  spiritual 
anointing,  to  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians, or  to  the  communication  of  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gifts.  (2.)  As  the  practice  cannot  be 
traced  to  New-Testament  authority,  so  neither  do  the 
earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  contain  any 
clear  and  certain  testimony  concerning  it.  Passages 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  rite  have  been  pointed  out 
in  tJie  writings  of  Dionyains,  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, in  Clement,  and  in  Eusebius;  but  they 
rather  relate  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Confab 
motion  m  connection  with  baptism  may  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  informs  us  that  the  ceremo- 
nies of  unction  and  the  impoaition  of  liands  followed 
immediately  after  baptism.  Cyprian  refers  to  the 
subject  of  confirmation,  and  applies  to  it  the  word 
§€U!rametttwn ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the 
term  at  th$  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  fr^m  the 
scope  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  that  sacra, 
mientum  was  not  used  in  its  strictly  theological  mean- 
ing, but  simply  in  the  sense  of  ceremony.  Numerous 
references  to  later  writers  might  be  made  to  show  the 
connection  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  The  baptism 
of  adults  being  regarded  as  a  solemn  compact  or  cove- 
nant, confirmation  followed  as  the  seal  by  which  the 
contract  was  ratified ;  and  hence  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered, not  by  the  person  officiating,  but  by  the 
bishop.  At  the  stated  baptismal  seasons,  the  bishop 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but 
he  sometimes  commenced  the  whole  solemnity  by  the 
baptism  of  a  few  individuals  with  his  own  hands. 
When  baptism  was  administered  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  confirmation  was  solemnized  at  some  conven- 
ient season  afterwards,  eitbev  by  the  bishop  or  by  his 
representative.  Hence  it  followed  that  confirmation 
was  often  deferred  until  several  years  after  baptism, 
especially  in  those  dioceses  which  were  seldom  visited, 
either  on  account  of  their  great  extent,  or  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  the  bishop.  Even  after  the  gen- 
eral  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  confirmation  im- 
mediately succeeded.  In  the  Oriental  churches,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
istered in  immediate  succession ;  a  probable  evidence 
that  such  was  the  ancient  custom.  (.9.)  The  perma- 
nent separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism  is  gener- 
ally traced  to  the  18th  century.  The  bishop  was,  for 
the  most  port,  the  ordinary  minister.  Several  canons 
deny  to  tlie  other  orders  of  the  clergy  the  right  of  con- 
firming ;  but  presbyters  appear  to  have  conferred  im- 
position of  hands,  (a)  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop; 
or,  (6)  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  only  by  his  ex- 
press orders ;  or,  (c)  on  the  conversion  of  a  reputed 
heretic,  if  such  a  one,  desirous  of  being  received  into 
the  church,  was  at  the  point  of  death  while  the  bishop 
was  absent.  Deacons  were  on  an  equality  with  pres- 
bjrters  in  thb  respect,  until  they  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  administer  this  rite  by  the  Council  of  Tole- 
do,  A.D.  400. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  after  the  separation  of  con- 
firmation from  baptism,  a  series  of  prpliminar}*^  reli<;- 
ious  exercises  was  requisite  for  this  rite,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  previously  required  for  baptism. 
Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  in 
confirmation.  Sponsors  were  also  required;  and  a 
separate  edifice  in  some  instances  provided,  called  cm^ 
sanatorium,  albatorium,  and  chrismarium.  After  the 
disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation 
were  administered  in  the  church  (Farrar;  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Eedes,  blc.  xii,  ch.  i,  ii ;  Neander,  Ch,  IlisL  i,  316). 

Confirmation  is  a  sacrament  in  the  Romish  and 
Greek  churches.    In  the  Greek  Church  confirmation  is 


administered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after,  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants,  it  be- 
ing considered  perilous  to  die  without  it ;  and  in  the 
Latin  Church  also  it  is  often  administered  to  young 
children — ^the  Church  of  Rome  not  considering  a  per- 
son a  *^  complete  Christian"  till  he  has  partaken  of  this 
"  sacrament."     To  reconcile  tliis  opinion  with  the  sal- 
vation of  children  who  die  after  baptism  but  before 
confirmation,  or  *^  committing  actual  sin,'*  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  decided  that  they  are  confirmed  by  death, 
as  they  cannot  sin  afterwards.     In  England,  five  cen- 
turies ago,  children  were  usually  confirmed  at  the  age 
of  five  years.     The  Council  of  Trent  appointed  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  twelve ;  and  a  synod  of  Milan,  in 
1565,  prohibited  confirmation  under  seven  years  of  age. 
'1  he  canon  law  fixes  no  time,  but  says  '*  of  perfect 
age,'*  which  may  be  interpreted  strictly  or  laxly. 
The  earlier  German  Reformers  rejected  it  even  as  a 
ceremon}';  but  it  was  restored  through  the  influence 
of  S[tener  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  now  in  use,  as  a 
renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  in  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches.     In  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  formal 
rite,  administered  by  the  bishop.     These  churches  di- 
rect that  the  child  shall  be  confirmed  ^^  so  soon  as  he 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  is  further 
instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that 
purpose."     Bishop  Gibson,  to  elucidate  the  words 
"  3'ears  of  discretion,"  in  the  Act  13, 14,  Car.  II,  refers 
to  Lynd  wood's  Gloss  upon  Archbishop  Walter's  Con- 
stitutions, which  makes  the  proper  age  to  be  above 
seven  and  under  fourteen.     The  ritualists  and  -canon- 
ists of  the  English  Church  generally  incline  to  a  ten- 
der age.     Thus,  in  reply  to  Bucer,  who  "  finds  fault 
with  our  Church  for  administering  confirmation  too 
soon,"  and  says  that  none  ought  to  be  confirmed  "  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  giving  suflicient  testimo- 
nies of  their  faith  and  desire  of  living  to  God  by  their 
life  and  conversation,"  Wheatly  argues  that  confirma- 
tion is  administered  "to  assist  them  in  manifesting 
their  faith  and  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  deferred  till 
these  are  already  manifested."     The  rite,  he  says,  is 
to  guard  them  against  sin,  liefore  they  are  exposed  to 
temptation,  *'  that  so  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  early 
possession  of  their  youthful  hearts,  and  prevent  those 
sins  to  which,  without  his  assistance,  the  very  tender- 
ness of  their  age  would  be  apt  to  expose  them."     All 
that  the  Church  demands,  he  adds,  is  "  that  they 
should  understand  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
rite,  and  the  obligations  it  lays  upon  them."     The 
High  and  I^w  Church  differ  as  to  the  essence  of  con- 
firmation, the  latter  regarding  it  as  being  essentially  a 
personal  renewal  of  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of 
the  subject  by  others  at  baptism,  while  the  High-Church- 
men  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  sacramental  rite  for  con- 
ve)Mng  the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Some  High-Churchmen  have  therefore  maintained  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  con- 
firmation (as  well  as  of  all  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome)  may,  in  some  sense,  be  accepted  by 
the  Anglican  Church.     It  is  connected  with  this  dif- 
ference of  views  as  to  the  sacramental  character  of 
confirmation  that  the   High  -  Churchmen   generally 
urge  an  earlier  (alrnut  five  or  six  years)  and  the  Low- 
Churchmen  a  later  age  (from  fourteen  to  sixteen), 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite.     Their  difference  of 
opinion  became  the  subject  of  an  animated  conference 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  bir«hop  Baring,  of  Durham,  re- 
fused to  confirm  any  children  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age.     See  Coleman,  Ancient  Ckrisfimufy,  ch.  xx; 
Bangs, ^n/Tt/ir?/  Church,  p.  319  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Burnet, 
Hist.  ofEng\  Rrformntinn^  i,  466, 583;  Wilson,  Bamp' 
tim  Lecture,  p.  tf 60 :  Whately,  Inftnt  Bffptism^  p.  .36 ; 
Schaff,  Apostolic   Chvrch ;  Palmer,  On  the   Church  ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer;  Elliott,  DeHneation  of 
Bomanitn,    See  a  list  of  treatises  on  catechumens  — '* 
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conOnnation  in  Yolbeding's  Index  Disseriaiiomim,  p. 
144,146. 

Conflagration,  General.    The  opinfcn  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  to  l)e  effected  by  the  ugency  of  fire 
is  very  ancient,  and  was  common  among  heathen  phi- 
losophers (Ovid,  Afetamorph.  i,  260).     Other  testimo- 
nies are  quoted  by  Grotius  (De  Veritate  Rel,  Ckr,  lib.  i, 
§  22).     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
opinion ;  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  derived 
from  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testament     It  is,  more- 
over, remarkable,  considering  how  universal  and  def- 
inite is  the  ordinary  belief  on  the  subject,  that  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  viz..  2  Pet. 
iii,  7-10,  which  can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly 
of  this  event     This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
but  some  learned  and  able  expositors  liave  referred  it 
altogether  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jewish  polity.     Among  these  are  Dr.  Lightfoot  {Horn 
Hebr,  in  Joh.  21,  22)  and  Dr.  John  Owen  (BfoXoyoi^ 
fiiva,  edit.  Bremen,  1684,  p.  147,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Scripture  and  Geology,  sect  6,  p.  233,  Ist  ed.). 
If,  however,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  we  re- 
fer  the  prediction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a 
more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  world  we 
inhabit  and  all  the  works  of  man  it  contains  being 
"burnt  up."     There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  whole  material  universe  is  to  be  involved  in  this 
catastrophe;  the  mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our 
thoughts  no  farther  than  the  atmosphere  and  vapors 
surrounding  this  pUnet     Nor  should  we  regard  this 
conflagration  as  involving  the  absolute  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  world ;  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  narrative  itself,  as  well  as  with  physical  science, 
to  consider  it  as  introductory  to  a  new  and  better  state 
of  things— "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness"  (ver.  11).     By  what  means 
the  conflagration  is  to  be  effected  we  are  not  informed, 
and  all  attempte  to  explain  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished must  be  mere  speculation.     We  have  only  at 
present  to  remark  that  such  an  event  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  physical  fjcts.     We  know  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  increases  gradually  and  with  consid- 
erable regularity  as  we  descend  lielow  the  surface 
(Phillips,  Geology,  ii,  232),  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  central  mass  is  intt'nsely  hot     We 
know,  moreover,  that  there  are  subterranean  fires  of 
great  extent,  if  not  formihg  part  of  this  heated  central 
mass.     The  means,  therefore,  of  combustion  are  near 
at  hand.     But  even  if  there  were  no  such  central  heat 
chemistry  points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the 
conflagration  may  be  efl^ted  through  the  agency  of 
various  elenjcntary  substances  (Phillip?,  Geology,  ii, 
211).     We  find  evidence  also  in  the  pyrogenous  rocks 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  i 
that  the  world  has  already  been  subjected,  if  not  to 
conflagration,  yet  to  a  more  intense  and  general  action 
of  heat  than  any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  surface  | 
of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  inipossiide  that  the 
action  may  l)e  yet  more  intense  and  more  general. 
The  example  of  the  conflagration  of  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Northern  Crown  in  May,  IHCG,  by  the  \ 
sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  shows  one  wiv  in  i 
which  such  a  catastrophe  nli^'ht  be  produced  {Bibli- 
othera  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  473).     In  speculatin.r  on  ' 
this  subject,  however,  the  caution  of  Calvin  should  not 
be  disregarded,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  to  jirat- 
ify  the  speculations  of  the  curions,  but  to  add  impres- 
siveness  to  his  pious  exhortations  (Comm,  in  2  Pet,  iii, 
10). 

Conformity  strictly  means,  (1)  the  being  reduced 
to  the  9mne  thnpe  with  an3'thing  else ;  hence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  figurative  pense  of  (2)  agreement  with  any 
existing  set  of  principles,  or  any  institution ;  and  has. 


in  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense,  been  used  for 
(3)  compliance  with  the  disdpUne  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. **  Conformists"  are  therefore  generally  contrast- 
ed with  "Nonconformists,"  a  name  which  now  in- 
cludes generally  all  those  who,  either  in  doctrine  or 
government,  or  both,  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  decUration  is  required  of  all  persons  who 
are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
charge  in  the  Chareh  of  England  in  the  following 
words :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by 
law  esUblisbed."  This  decUration  is  to  be  made  and 
subscribed  before  the  bishop  or  his  commissary,  and 
the  making  and  subscription  thereof  is  to  be  testified 
under  the  episcopal  seal  of  the  bishop,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  or  his  commissarv. — Eden,  Church- 
man't  Theol.  Dice, ;  Hook,  Chttrch  liici. 

Ck>ziformiBtB.    See  CoKFORMrrr. 

ConfaciiiB  (Latinized  by  the  Jesnit  missronaries 
from  Cong-fu-tse  or  Koong-foo-tse),  a  Chinese  re- 
former and  moralist,  was  bom  about  661  B.C.  at  the 
vilkge  of  Tseu-se,  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Ln  (now 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung),  aqd  died  B.C. 
479.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
emperor  Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  B.C.  2600.    W  hen  he 
was  three  rears  old  bis  father  died,  but  his  mother 
trained  him  with  great  care,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
rapid  progress  and  filial  tenderness  of  her  son.     At 
seventeen  he  was  called  to  public  life  as  inspector  of 
the  grain-markets.     He  was  married  at  nineteen,  but, 
according  to  some  accounts,  subsequently  divorced  his 
wife  (after  she  had  borne  him  a  son)  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  writings,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  restoring  the  usages  and  doctrines 
of  the  old  sages.     He  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
oflice  of  inspector  general  of  agriculture.     At  twenty- 
four,  having  lost  his  mother,  he  resigned  his  public 
employmente  that  he  might  pay  the  respect  to  her 
roemorj'  prescril)ed  by  the  ancient  traditions.     Daring 
the  three  years  passed  in  mourning  he  was  a  diligent 
student    China  at  that  period  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  feudal  kingdoms  but  slightly  under  the  control 
of  the  central  authority,  whose  constant  quarrels  filled 
the  land  with  disorder,  while  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  ancestral 
religious  rites  were  no  longer  olserved.    To  restore  the 
proper  observance  of  these,  rather  than  to  introduce 
any  new  religiouj  system,  was  the  task  to  which  Con- 
fucius determined  to  devote  himselt.    About  the  age  of 
thirty  he  began  his  public  teachings,  making  joumevs 
through  the  various  states  of  China,  instructing  aU 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  gaining  fame  and  disciplea, 
tboui-h  meeting  ff ten  with  opposition,  and  even  perse- 
cution, in  his  cftbrts  to  reform  the  manners  and  better 
the  condition   of  his  countrj-men.     When  fifty-five 
years  old  he  re-entered  public  life  as  prime  minister 
of  his  native  kingdom,  Lu,  with  opportunity  and  au- 
thority to  test  the  eflScacy  of  his  proposed  means  of 
amelioration.     In  three  years,  it  is  said,  he  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  its  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion.    His  success,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
neighboring  princes,  and  through  their  intrigues  be 
was  obli  jed  to  flee  to  the  north  of  China.     After  sev- 
eral unsuccessfhl  efforts  to  obtain  oflice  and  opporta- 
nitips  to  teach  the  people,  he  retired  to  the  kingdom 
of  China,  whore  he  lived  in  great  poverty.     His  doc- 
trines, however,  had  taken  root,  but  his  rigid  princi- 
ples and  practice  made  him  many  enemies.     When 
full  of  years,  in  company  with  some  chosen  disciples, 
he  retired  from  the  world,  that  he  might  complete  and 
arrange  the  works  which,  under  the  name  of  the  King 
(or  Books),  constitute  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chioefev 
and,  sUndini;  at  the  head  of  their  literature,  have  for 
more  than  2%0  years  I  een  the  recognised  authority  in 
moral  and  political  conduct  for  nearly  one  third  of  the 
human  race.    Soon  after  the  completion  of  theto  worka 
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l.e  died,  leaving  a  single  descendant,  his  grandson, 
Tse-Tse,  whose  offspring,  numbering  A.D.  1671  about 
11,000  males,  mostly  of  the  seventy-foarth  generation, 
form  a  distinct  caste  in  Chinese  society,  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  hereditary'  nobility  among  them.  The 
veneration  of  the  Chinese  for  Confucius  amounts  to 
worship,  to  which  the  second  and  third  months  are  de- 
voted. In  every  district  and  every  department  there 
is  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor  (Culbertson,  p.  41). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth,  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sionaiy  at  Fuh-Chau,  gives  an  account  of  the  worship 
as  witnessed  by  himself  in  a  temple  in  that  city,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  "The  tem- 
ple is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is 
one  storied,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
spacious  court  in  the  centre,  apartments  on  each  side, 
and  the  main  temple  at  the  end.  It  has  a  fine  por- 
tico, and  the  roof  within  is  sustained  by  columns  of 
solid  granite  of  enormous  size.  There  are  no  idols, 
but  ancestral  tablets  supply  their  places  in  the  gild- 
ed shrines'.  In  the  centre  is  that  of  Confucius,  on 
the  sides  are  those  of  twelve  of  his  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples, six  on  each  side.  The  worship  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  monopolized  by  the  literati ;  and  the  manda- 
rins, who  are  literary  graduates  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, are  the  only  priests  who  officiate  upon  the  occa- 
sion. The  sacrifice  takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  the 
second  and  eighth  months.  It  is  performed  l)efore 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  the  common  people  are 
rigidly  excluded.  We  were  an  hour  too  early,  but 
better  that  than  five  minutes  too  late.  The  manda- 
rins had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  A  burst  of 
music  indicated  the  coming  of  the  magnates.  Their 
first  business  was  to  get  the  *  whang  kee-angs,'  *for- 
ei^  babies,*  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  a  manda^ 
rin  of  high  rank  came  to  request  us  to  go  outsMe. 
We  asked  him  to  let  us  stand  next  one  of  the  great 
doors  on  the  portico  outside.  To  this  he  consented. 
The  platform  was  cleared  and  the  ceremonies  began. 
The  darkness  was  dispelled  by  rows  of  gaudy  lanterns 
and  a  forest  of  blazing  torches.  The  court  was  filled 
with  mandarins  and  their  servants.  Privileged  spec^ 
tators  from  the  literary  classes,  ¥rith  their  attendants, 
crowded  all  the  available  space  below.  In  front  of 
the  great  central  door  of  the  temple,  on  the  portico, 
was  a  band  of  musicians,  with  flutes  and  '  soft  record- 
ers,* and  another  of  boys  fantastically  dressed.  With- 
in were  musicians  chanting  vocally,  accompanied  by 
the  instruments  without,  the  praises  of  the  sage.  The 
loud  voice  of  a  crier  within  the  teiAple,  and  the  loud 
response  of  a  herald  below,  indicated  that  all  was 
ready.  Clouds  of  incense  filled  the  temple,  while  two 
or  three  mandarins,  in  full  official  dress  and  caps,  pre- 
ceded by  attendants,  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  lofty  doors  on  either  side,  prostrating  themselves 
with  the  head  to  the  pavement  before  the  shrines  suc- 
cessively, and  offering  the  various  articles  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  attendants  for  that  purpose  to  Con- 
fucius and  his  favorite  followers.  This  was  repeated 
three  times  in  succession,  the  officers  retiring  and  rc' 
entering  with  the  same  stately  ceremony  on  each  oc- 
casion. The  offerings  were  animal  and  vegetable. 
On  a  broad  table  is  front  of  the  shrine  and  altar  of 
Confucius  lay  shrouded  the  carcase  of  a  whole  ox,  de- 
nuded of  his  skin,  and  on  either  side  of  him  a  piz 
and  a  goat.  On  the  altar  were  vases  of  flowers  and 
plates  of  cooked  provisions.  At  one  point  in  the  cer- 
emony an  official  kneeled  before  the  shrine  of  Con- 
fucius at  a  respectful  distance,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
chanted  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  ordinary' 
chants  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  four  notes  per- 
petually repeated,  thus : 


^       ^'       ^                 1 

■^ 

^      f? 

t^ 

1 

1 — . — 1 1 

The  last  offering  was  material  for  clothing ;  a  sort  of 


coarse  silk,  in  large  patches,  first  offered  bodily  in  the 
temple,  and  then  taken  down  into  the  court  and  burn- 
ed, that  it  might  liecome  spirit-silk  in  the  otlier  world. 
The  Buddhists  usually  offer  read3*-made  clothing, 
stamped  on  paper.  The  mandarins  send  Confucius 
the  raw  material.  About  the  first  gray  streakings  of' 
the  dawn  of  a  cloudy  morning  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  torches  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  their  retinues  slowly  retired"  (JUkridian  Ad- 
vocate  and  Journal,  1859). 

**  It  was  the  great  object  of  Confucius  to  regulate 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  thought  outward  de- 
corum the  true  emblem  of  excellence  of  heart;  he 
therefure  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke,  or  Ly- 
king,  etc.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a  true 
Chinese  is  a  perfect  automaton,  put  in  motion  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Ly-king.  Some  of  the  rites  are 
most  excellent:  the  duties  towards  parents,  the  re- 
spect due  to  superiors,  the  decorum  in  the  behavior  of 
common  life,  etc.,  speak  highly  in  favor  of  Confucius ; 
but  his  substituting  ceremony  for  siinplicit)*  and  true 
politeness  is  unpardonable.  The  Ly-king  contains 
many  excellent  maxims  and  inculcates  morality,  but 
it  has  come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  with  many  in- 
terpolations" (Gutzlaff,  Sketch  of  CUneM  nitlory). 

In  the  writings  of  Confucius  the  duties  of  husbands 
towards  their  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon;  the 
duties  and  implicit  submission  of  children  to  their  par- 
ents were  most  rigidly  inculcated.  Upon  this  wide 
principle  of  filial  obedience  the  whole  of  his  system, 
moral  and  political,  is  founded.  A  family  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  nation ;  and,  instead  of  the  notions  of  in- 
dependence and  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination — as  of 
children  to  parents,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  By 
an  easy  fiction,  the  emperor  stands  as  the  father  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  tiieir  passive 
oliedience ;  and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  it  is  prob- 
ably (he  might  say  cert:iinly)  this  feature  of  liis  doc- 
trines which  has  made  C<mfucins  such  a  favorite  with 
all  the  governments  of  China,  whether  of  native  or 
Tartar  origin,  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine has  rendered  the  Chinese  people  slavish,  deceit- 
ful, and  pQsillanimous,  and  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
a  national  character  that  cannot  be  redeemed  by  gen- 
tleness of  deportment  and  orderliness  of  conduct. 

Confucius  was  a  teacher  of  moraI.«,  but  not  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of  morals 
and  politics  than  any  particular  religions  faith  (Da- 
vis). Amauld  and  other  writers  have  broadly  assert- 
ed that  he  did  ncit  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God 
(Bayle,  Dirt,  in  art.  Maldomtt).  In  his  physics  Con- 
fucius maintains  that  '*out  of  nothing  there  cannot 
1)0  produced  anything ;  that  material  l)odies  must  have 
existed  from  all  eternity ;  that  the  cause  or  principle 
of  things  must  have  had  a  co-existence  with  the  things 
themselves ;  that  therefore  this  cause  is  also  eternal, 
infinite,  indestructible." 

The  system  of  Confucius  is  essentially  ethical  and 
political,  and  cannot  be  called  a  religion  or  a  philoso- 
phy. He  disclaims  originality  in  doctrine.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  reestablish  the  ancient  cnlfus  of  China, 
and  to  mould  the  manners  of  her  people  bj'  minute 
regulations,  eml)odying  thQ  usages  of  the  past,  and 
digested  into  one  general  code  of  rites  {U-ki),  in  which 
the  proper  ritual  for  all  tlie  relations  of  life  is  pre- 
scribed. To  the  rafluence  of  this  code  may  be  referred 
the  automatic  character  of  Chinese  life.  While  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  may 
justly  claim  to  rank,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  above 
the  ethics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  fall  short  of  the 
elevation  and  ameliorating  power  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  codes,  which  the  encyclopsdist  writers  of 
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the  eighteenth  centniy  asserted  were  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  by  them.  To  show  the  falsity  of  such 
statement,  we  need  only  contrast  the  results  achieved 
by  the  development  of  the  two  systems,  starting  from 
what  has  been  claimed  to  be  cognate  doctrinal  bases. 
Founding  his  system  upon  the  duty  enjoined  in  the 
fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  C!onfncius  incul- 
cates in  such  wise  dependence  and  subordination,  first 
of  children  to  parents,  then  of  citizens  to  the  emperor, 
the  representative  father  of  the  state,  as  to  give  to  the 
imperial  power  that  despotic  cast  which,  while  it  has 
made  him  so  great  a  favorite  with  all  governments  in 
China,  native  or  Tartar,  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
tended  to  check  progress  and  make  the  people  deceit- 
ful and  pusillanimous,  tbougli  the  long-continued  ex- 
istence of  their  nationality  vindicates  the  promise  made 
by  God  of  long  life  to  those  who  hopor  their  parents, 
for  this  injunction,  it  would  seem,  the  Chinese  obey 
beyond  all  nations  of  the  earth.  His  celebrated  max- 
im of  negative  reciprocity,  "  What  you  would  not  wish 
done  to  yourself,  that  do  not  to  others"  {Anal,  xv,  23), 
fitly  contrasts  the  immobile,  selfish  spirit  of  Confu- 
cianism, limited  in  its  aims  to  China  only,  with  the 
active  reciprocity  of  Christ's  golden  rule,  whose  pro- 
gressive spirit  embraces  all  the  world. 

Whether  Confucius  recognised  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  has  been  questioned,  though  the  religious 
ceremonies  observed  by  him,  and  certain  expressions 
of  his  (AnaL  iii,  13,  and  xiv,  13)— '^He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray," 
'*  But  there  is  Heaven  that  knows  me" — are  urged  as 
proofs  that  he  did  (see  preface  to  the  Amer.  ed.  of  the 
recent  translation  by  Dr.Legge).  He  maintained  that 
tx  nihilo  mhUfit,  and  consequently  that  matter  is  eter- 
nal ;  that  the  cause  or  principle  of  things  had  a  coex- 
istence with  the  things  themselves,  and  therefore  also 
is  eternal,  infinite,  indestructible,  omnipotent,  and 
omnipresent,  having  the  blue  firmament  (Tien)  as  the 
central  point;  therefore  offerings,  particularly  at  the 
equinoxes,  should  be  made  to  Tien.  Neither  Confu- 
dns  nor  his  true  followers  have  ever  represented  the 
Great  First  Cause  by  any  image.  "The  images  and 
idols  of  China  lielong  to  other  faiths."  The  doctrine 
of  the  souVs  immortality  is  implied  in  the  worship  paid 
to  ancestors,  and  the  alisence  of  the  word  death  from 
his  philosophy.  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say 
'*  he  has  returned  to  his  family."  The  spirits  of  the 
good  were,  according  to  him,  permitted  to  visit  their 
ancient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral  halls  or 
places  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendants,  to  re- 
ceive homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  performing  sacred  rites  in  such  places,  under 
the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  li%'int?, 
neglect  such  duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  lieing  de- 
prived after  death  of  the  supreme  bliss  flowing  ftt>m 
the  homage  of  descendants.  The  aim  of  the  living 
should  be  the  attainment  of  perfect  virtue  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  the  relation 
between  ruler  and  subject,  parents  and  children,  hus- 
liand  and  wife,  friends  and  brothers,  and  the  practice 
of  the  five  cardinal  virtues — humanity,  justice,  order, 
rectitude,  and  sincerity,  or  good  faith." 

Of  the  five  canonical  books  composing  the  King, 
three  (I-King,  Shi-King,  and  Shu-King)  were  com- 
piled, and  one  (Chun-Tsien)  was  composed  by  Confu- 
cius, while  one  (Li-Ki)  was  compiled  from  his  teach- 
ings by  his  disciples,  and  brought  to  its  present  form 
some  centuries  after  him.  The  first  (I-King,  Book  of 
Changes),  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  mythical  em- 
peror Fuhi  (B.C.  2800)  as  its  author,  is  *' simply  a  num- 
ber of  figures  made  up  of  straight  lines,  entire  and 
broken,  variously  put  together  in  parallel  arrungo- 
ment,"  and  which  "are  regarded  as  typifying  the  ele- 
ments and  processes  of  nature,  and  the  great  truths  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world,"  and  *' expressing 
the  earliest  cosmical  philosophy  of  the  Chinese.  To 
the  brief  early  interpretation  of  these  emblematic  fig- 


urea  Confucius  added  a  fuller  one  of  bis  own.*'  Th« 
second  (Shi-King,  Book  of  Songs)  is  a  selection  of  811 
pieces  of  lyric  poetr}*,  relating  to  moral  sentiments, 
public  and  private  affairs,  as  harvesting,  marriage,  etc., 
with  praise  of  the  good  and  censure  of  the  wicked. 
The  third  and  moat  important  (Shu-King,  Book  of  An- 
nals) is  a  historical  work,  recording  not  only  events, 
but  the  maxims,  conversations,  decrees,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  China,  drawn  con- 
fessedly Arom  authentic  sources,  and  coming  down  to 
al)Out  200  years  before  Confncfos.  The  fourth  (Chun- 
Tsien,  Spring  and  Autumn),  composed  by  Confucius 
as  a  supplement  to  the  third,  records  from  memorials 
of  his  native  kingdom  Lu  the  events  from  Pingwang 
to  B.C.  560.  This  is  the  only  work  coming  directly 
from  the  hand  of  Confucius.  The  fifth  (Li-Ki,  Book 
of  Kites)  is  a  "  compilation,  brought  into  its  present 
form  some  centuries  after  Confucius,  and  made  up 
fh>m  material  of  very  diflerent  age  and  character." 
It  is  a  text-hook  especially  of  ceremonial  and  eti- 
quette, in  which  the  personal  teachings  of  Confucius 
occupy  an  important  place.  His  doctrines  are  also  set 
forth  in  the  Hiao-King  (Filial  Piety)  by  an  anony. 
mous  writer,  which  contains  apothegms  of  Confucius, 
collected  during  his  conversations  with  his  disciple 
Tsang-Tsan,  and  in  the  four  Chinese  classics  termed 
Ss^-sfau,  viz.  (1)  Tahis  (Great  Learning,  or  doctrine  for 
adults),  consisting  of  seven  verses  of  text  from  Confu- 
cius, with  ten  chapters  of  commentary  by  Tsang ;  (2) 
Chung-Yang  (the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean),  by  Tsetse, 
the  grandson  of  Conincius ;  (3)  Lung-yu  (conversa- 
tions— replies),  conversations  of  Confucius,  written  by 
two  disciples  after  his  death ;  (4)  the  Mcng-tae-shu, 
the  work  of  his  great  disciple  Meng-ts6  (Mcncius),  who 
lived  about  B.C.  870,  and  ranks  amrng  the  Chinese 
next  to  Confucius  as  moralist  and  philosopher.  Dr. 
Legge  is  now  publishing  all  the  Chinese  classics,  giv- 
ing original  texts,  versions,  and  literary  apparatus. 
Four  volumes  have  appeared  (Hong  Kong) ;  see  also 
his  Life  and  Tenehings  ofConfudug  (Lond.  1867,  Phila. 
1867, 12mo) ;  Hue,  Trao.  in  the  Chine$e  Empire  (N.  Y., 
Harpers,  2  vols.  12mo);  Netc-EngUmder^  Feb.  7, 1859,  |i. 
116-121 ;  Edinb,  Rev.  April,  1855,  p.  223-6  (Amer.  ed.); 
Quart.  Rev.  xi,  832 ;  Culbertson,  China,  its  keHgiont  and 
Superttitiona  (X.Y.  1857, 1  vol.  12mo);  BM.  Saera, 
May,  1846,  art.  iii;  The  Ckinete  Citusia,  pt  i,  Con/vd- 
us,  Worcester,  Mass.  (a  translation  of  the  AnalecUj  ike 
Great  fjeamingandthe  Doctrine  of  the  Jff/m).  taken  from 
Dr.  Legge's  larger  work ;  Marshman,  Wmkt  ofConfw' 
ctus  (Serampore,  1809,  4to);  Plath,  Cotfuciua  u.  seiner 
Schuler  Lebtn  if.  Lehrm  (Munich,  1867,  vol.  i) ;  Man- 
rice,  Religions  of  the  World  (Lond.  1846);  CftnVf.  Ex- 
aminer^ Sept.  1858 ;  Hard  wick,  Christ  and  other  Mom- 
ters,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Loomis,  Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
Classics^  1867 ;  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1867.   See  China. 

ConfuBlon  of  Tomoues.  See  Tokouks  (Contu- 
sion of). 

Cong^  d'^llre,  a  French  term,  signifying  leave  tv 
choose.  It  is  used  in  England  to  denote  the  king*a 
writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese 
to  choof^e  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  see. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  kings  of  England 
uBed  to  invest  bishops  with  the  rmg  and  staflT,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  donative  right.  Henry  I  so  far  ceded  this 
right  as  to  give  a  eongi  d'Hire  to  deans  and  chapters 
for  the  election  of  bishops.  Ilenr}'  VIII  added  **  let- 
ters missive,"  nominating  the  person  whom  he  required 
them  to  elect,  under  pain  of  prnmnnire ;  and  Edward 
VI  (1  Edw.  VI,  c.  I,  2)  alK>lished  elections  by  writ  of 
Cfmg^  d'Hire^  but  they  were  revived  iiy  queen  Elizr- 
lieth.  The  cong^  d'elire  is  now  a  mere  form,  as  tho 
nominee  of  the  crown  is  invariably  chosen  by  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

Congo,  a  conntryof  Western  Africa,  extending  fVom 
latitude  6°  to  8^  2QiS.  It  was  discovered  in  1484  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  soon  afterwards  made  settleroenta 
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and  erected  forte  along  its  coast.  A  few  yean  after, 
Dominican  monks  were  sent  there  as  missionarieSf  and 
in  1491  the  prince  of  Congo  was  baptized  under  the 
name  of  Emanuel.  His  son,  Alphonsos  I,  who  reigned 
fifty  years,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  of  whom  seTeral 
were  ordained  priests.  The  next  king,  Peter  I,  ob- 
tained for  Congo  a  special  bishopi  The  following 
kings  remained,  with  the  people,  nominal  adherento  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  efforte  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  to  introduce  reforms  have  been  fruitless. 
In  1878  Congo  became  a  dependency ,of  Belgium  and 
afUrwards  expanded  into  the  Congo  Free  State.  As 
this  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Stanley's  explorations,  he 
was  made  governor  in  1890.  Congo  is  nominally  still 
an  Episcopal  see,  but  at  present  nnited  with  the  Portu- 
guese diocese  of  Angola  (q.  r.).  Some  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  (as  P.  Karl  v.  HeiL  Aloys,  JahHmck  d, 
KirckA,  Ratisbon,  1812)  claim  for  the  diocese  of  Congo 
a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  80,000,  and  for  that  of 
Angola  of  800,000.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir^Aai^Lex,  ii, 
784. 

Congregatio  de  atudllis  divines  gratlas  is 
the  name  given  to  a  commission  formed  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII  in  1598,  to  examine  Molina's  (q.  v.)  book 
entitled  Concordia  Hberi  eainiru  cum  ffratia.  This 
work  had  been  the  cause  of  great  disputes  between 
the  Jesnlto  and  the  Dominicans,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  would  settle  these 
difficulties.  The  conffregatio  de  eaixiliigj  after  three 
months,  decided  that  the  Jesnito  were  in  the  wrong  in 
most  of  the  controverted  points.  Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  this  decision,  tliat  powerful  order  managed  to 
inveigle  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  kings  and  em- 
perors, into  the  quarrel.  After  colloquies  between  the 
most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  led 
to  no  result,  in  1602  the  pope  ordered  the  controversy 
to  be  discussed  in  his  own  presence.  These  transac- 
tions lasted  until  1606.  The  Dominicans  still  tried  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Molina  were  Semipelagian 
errors,  and  the  Jesuito  charged  their  opponents  with 
Calvinistic  views.  Pope  Clement  VI 1 1,  who  person- 
ally sympathized  with  the  views  of  the  Dominicans, 
resolved  to  read  the  book  himself,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  he  died  (1605).  During  the  conclave  following 
his  death,  every  cardinal  had  to  take  an  oath  that  if 
elected  pope  he  would  bring  the  controversy,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  a  close.  The  new  pope,  Paul  V,  conse- 
quently dissolved  in  1607  the  congregation,  and  in  an 
encyclica,  addressed  to  the  generals  of  the  Jesuite  and 
Dominicans,  and  which  the  latter  had  to  communicate 
to  all  the  provincials  of  the  two  orders,  allowed  both 
parties  to  retain,  teach,  and  defend  their  opinions,  and 
forbade  them  to  charge  the  other  party  with  heresy. 
This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Oct. 
2, 1733.  Soon  after  the  dUsoIution  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  general  of  the  Jesuits  prescribed  that  in  the 
schools  of  the  order  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Mo- 
lina's views  should  be  taught.  As  some  of  the  Jan- 
senist  theologians  maintained  that  Paul  V  had  really 
condemned  the  views  of  Molina  in  a  special  constitu- 
tion which  the  Jesuits  had  subsequently  induced  him 
not  to  publish,  pope  Innocent  X  in  1654  declared  that 
such  a  constitution  did  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  the 
accounts  of  the  Dominican  and  Jesuit  writers  of  the 
history  of  this  congregation  have  never  been  harmo- 
nized.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  786. 

Congregation  (usually  n^9,  edah\  or  perhaps 
more  technically  ^H^,  kakal%  both  often  rendered 
"assembly;"  Gr.  ^cK\i|<ri<i  or  avvayutyrf),  a  term  that 
describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity 
under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of 
foreign  settlers  (Exod.  xii,  19),  but  more  properly  as 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the 
population  (Num.  xv,  15);  in  each  case  it  expresses 


the  idea  of  the  Roman  cMUu  or  the  Greek  iroXcrcio. 
See  Alibn.     Eveiy  circumcised  Hebrew  (ni^TK ;  o^- 

roxOiov;  indigmaf  A.  V.** home-bom,"  "born  in  the 
land,"  the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite 
in  opposition  to  the  non-Israelite,  Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev. 
xvi,  29;  Num.  ix,  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings  probably  from 
the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his 
individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  Aotiae; 
for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the /amily 
or  collection  of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes.  See 
GovBRiniEKT.  Strangers  (0*^*^^)  settled  in  the  land, 
if  circumcised,  were,  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut. 
xxiii,  1  sq.),  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in 
its  more  extended  application  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Num. 
ix,  14 ;  XV,  15) ;  it  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  any  house ;  their 
position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  vpottvot  at 
Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an  important  po- 
sition under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comUia  or  national 
Convention,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  system  of 
patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  father.  These 
delegates  were  named  f^JJil  *^3pt  (Sept.  Trpiepvrepot ; 
Vulg.  aeniores;  A.  V.  ^^efders"),  C'^St'irj  (dpxovriQ] 
prineipet;  **  princes"),  and  sometimes  D'^M'^'lp  (tn- 
KKriroi ;  qui  vocabanturf  Num.  xvi,  2 ;  A.  V.  '*  renown- 
ed," "famous").  See  Elder.  The  number  of  these 
representatives  being  inconveniently  large  for  ordi- 
nary business,  a  farther  selection  was  made  by  Moses 
of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing  committee 
(Num.  xi,  16).  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning 
being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence 
usually  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  ccngregaJtion  C^^IQ, 
lit.  place  of  meeting)  (Num.  x,  3) ;  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services 
(Exod.  xii,  47 ;  Num.  xxt,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Exod.  xix,  7,  8  [comp.  Acts  vii, 
38] ;  I^T.  viii,  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the 
call  of  one  trumpet  (Num.  x,  4),  at  the  command  of 
the  supreme  governor  or  the  high-priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of 
public  interest  (Exod.  iii,  16;  xii,  21;  xvii,  5;  xxiv, 
1) ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  of- 
fences (Num.  XV,  32;  xxxv,  12),  and  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (liCv.  xxiv,  14 ; 
Num.  XV,  35) ;  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(I^v.  iv,  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  upual  rights 
of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
and  concluding  treaties  (Josh,  ix,  15).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
tives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them 
(Josh,  ix,  18).  After  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled  only  on  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  importance.  The  delegates  were 
summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6)  to  such 
places  as  might  be  appointed,  most  frequentiy  to  Miz- 
peh  (Judg.  X,  17 ;  xi,  11 ;  xx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  5 ;  x,  17 ; 
1  Mace,  iii,  46) ;  they  came  attended  each  with  his 
band  of  retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was 
very  considerable  (Judg.  xx,  2  sq.).  On  one  occasion 
we  hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judi- 
cial purposes  (Judg.  xx);  on  other  occasions  for  re- 
ligious festivals  (2  Chron.  xxx,  5;  xxxiv,  29)  [see 
Convocatiok]  ;  on  others  for  the  electir-  -**"^  ^- 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  17),  David  (2  Sam. 
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(1  Kings  xii,  20),  Joash  (2  Kings  xi,  19),  Joeiah  (2 
Kings  xxi,  24)f  Jehoabaz  (2  Kings  xxiii,  80),  and  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jew- 
ish histoiy  the  congregation  was  represented  by  the 
Sanhedrim;  and  the  term  s}rnagogae  (<Tvvayutytj)j 
which  in  the  Sept.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  con- 
gregation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  ^?is  ^^IK 
is  invariably  rendered  r)  (ticijvi;  tov  ftaprvpiov^  taber- 
naculum  iegtimonii^  the  word  ^^*IV  being  considered = 
n^^7),  was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  estab- 
lished by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies were  collected.     See  Asskmbly. 

Mount  of  thb  Cowobeoation  05io  *in,  tnotm- 
tcnn  o/'the  assembly,  Isa.  xiv,  18  [14] ;  Sept.  opoc  if^ht 
Xov,  Vulg.  mons  testamenti),  usually  supposed  to  refer 
to  Mount  Moriah  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Isa. 
xxxiit,  20).  The  tenablenese  of  this  interpretation 
was  disputed  by  Michaeiis  (Biblioih,  Orient,  v,  191), 
who  contends  that  the  name  designates  some  place 
of  religious  ceremony  among  the  Babylonians,  and  has 
hence  been  compared  with  the  sacred  hill  of  the  gods 
(q.  d.  mount  of  their  meeting),  such  as  the  Alborj 
named  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  situated  in  the  north  of 
the  earth  (comp.  Rhode,  UeiL  Sage,  p.  280  sq.).  We 
may  also  compare  with  this  the  Mount  Olympus  of  the 
Greek  m3'thology,  and  the  Meru  of  the  Indian.  In- 
deed all  pagan  systems  seem  to  point  to  the  north  of 
the  respective  regions  as  the  locality  of  the  highest 
mountains,  naturally  assumed  as  the  abode  of  the 
gods ;  possibly  having  a  vague  reference  to  the  great 
Caucasian  range  (see  Gesenius,  Jesa.  il,  816  sq. ;  Bo- 
senmuller,  Alttrth.  I,  i,  154  sq. ;  Henderson,  CommetU, 
in  loc).     See  Mount. 

CONGREGATION,  (1.)  an  assembly,  or  gathering 
together  of  persons,  more  particularly  for  divine  service. 
This  word  is  used,  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  same  sense  as  *^  people**  is  used,  to 
mean  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  nation  who  are 
assembled  in  any  one  sacred  edifice  for  the  purposes 
of  worship  (Eden). 

(2.)  Monastic  Congregations. — (a)  In  a  wider  sense, 
all  ecclesiastical  associations  of  laymen  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  contemplative,  ascetic,  or  practi- 
cal purposes,  arc  called  congregations.  (6)  In  a  more 
special  sense,  ealesiastical  congregations  are  associa- 
tions which,  like  monastic  orders,  lead  a  common  life, 
and  are  bound  by  vows.  They  differ  from  the  mo- 
nastic orders  by  not  demanding  from  their  members 
the  vow  of  poverty,  by  binding  them  to  less  stringent 
or  to  no  rules  of  retirement  from  the  world,  and  fre- 
quently by  prescribing  only  the  simple  vow  of  chastity 
(see  Vow).  The  number  of  congregations  of  this  class 
is  very  large;  among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the 
Priests  of  the  Mission,  the  Doctrinarians,  the  Piarists, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Mechitarists, 
Redemptorists,  all  of  which  are  treated  of  in  special  arti- 
cles, (c)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  branches 
of  reformed  Benedictines.  In  these  **  congregations*' 
each  monastery  has  its  own  abbot  or  prior,  but  all  were 
subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  chief  abbey.  The  most 
noted  of  these  congregations  were  those  of  ('lugny, 
Yallambrosa,  Camaldoli,  the  Cistercians,  Carthusians, 
and  Maurines  (see  these  articles). 

(8.)  In  (Ecumenical  Synods. — At  the  CEcumcnical 
Synod  of  Constance,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  vote, 
not  by  heads,  but  by  nations,  of  which  there  were  at 
first  four  (German,  French,  Italian,  English),  and  sub- 
sequently five  (Spanish).  Each  nation  was  to  cast  one 
vote.  In  order  to  establish  the  vote  of  a  nation,  its 
members  held  separate  sessions,  which  were  called 
**  congregations."  In  these  congregations,  cvpni*  mem- 
ber, without  distinction  of  rank,  had  an  equal  vote. 
When  the  vote  of  each  congregation  had  l)een  estab- 
lished, all  the  congregations  met  as  a  general  eongre- 
gaticn^  and  the  resolutions,  for  which  a  majority  of 


the  nation  voted,  were  declared  the  Resolutions  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council.  See  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Atrcnc*- 
Lex.  ii,  794. 

(4.)  Congregation  of  Cardinals.—K  oommittee  of  car- 
dinals, prelates,  and  others,  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
some  particular  business,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  particular  business  it  has  to  dispatch.  The  follow- 
ing account  will  be  found  to  include  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  these  congregations,  and  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  each : 

1.  The  Conststorial  Congregation^  instituted  in  1586 
by  Sixtus  V.  They  prepare  the  most  difficult  benefi- 
ciary matters,  afterwards  debated  in  the  Consistory  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope.  Such  matters  are  the  appro- 
bation of  new  religious  orders ;  the  erection  of  new 
episcopal  sees;  the  separation,  union,  or  suppression 
of  benefices  of  the  higher  grade ;  the  examination  of 
newly-appointed  or  elected  bishops ;  the  appointment 
of  coadjutors.     The  number  of  cardinals  is  not  fixed. 

2.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  InqmsiHon^ 
instituted  in  1542  by  Paul  III,  at  the  desire  of  car- 
dinal Caraffa,  who  afterwards  became  Paul  lY.  The 
privileges  were  enlarfred  by  the  addition  of  statutes  by 
Si.xtus  y,  by  which  this  tribunal  became  so  formidable 
that  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  say,  **  Pope  Six- 
tus would  not  pardon  Christ  himself.*'  It  takes  cog- 
nizance of  heresies  and  all  novel  opinions,  as  well  as 
of  apostasy,  magic,  witchcraft,  abuse  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  circulation  of  pernicious  books.  The 
pope  himself  is  prefect  of  this  congregation.  It  con- 
sists of  12  cardinals,  a  number  of  theologians  and  can- 
onists as  *'  consultors,'*  of  several  ^'qualificatorB*'  who 
give  their  opinion  in  special  cases,  of  a  defender  of  the 
accused,  and  several  other  persons.      See  Ikquisi- 

TION, 

8.  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  insUtnted 
by  Gregory  XV  in  1622,  consists  of  24  cardinals,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  an  apostolical  prothonotarr, 
a  referendar}',  an  assistant  or  lateral  judge,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Holy  OfRcc.     See  Propaoakda. 

4.  The  Congregation  rfthe  Council,  for  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent.  ^Vhen  the  council  closed  its  ses- 
sions, Pius  IV  deputed  certain  cardinals,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  which  might 
arise  concerning  its  decrees.  This  congregation  meets 
once  a  week.  ' '  Its  decisions  fh>m  1789  to  1848  fill  103 
vols.  4to."  The  prefect  is  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  has 
a  salary. 

5.  The  Congregation  cfthe  Index,  instituted  in  1570 
by  Pius  V.  This  committee  is  deputed  to  examine  all 
books.  It  is  composed  of  several  cardinals,  and  has  a 
secretary  of  the  order  of  Dominic.  The  pope  gener- 
ally presides  himself. 

6.  The  Congregation  of  Ecclesiastical  Immwinty.  This 
was  established  by  Urban  VIII  in  order  to  obviate  the 
disputes  which  arose  in  the  judgment  of  such  sniti  as 
were  carried  on  against  churchmen  for  various  mat- 
ters, whether  criminal  or  civil. 

7.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regfdars.  Six- 
tus V,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontillcate,  united  two 
congregations  under  this  name.  It  has  power  to  reg- 
ulate all  dii^putea  arising  between  bbhops  and  reguUj' 
cr  monastic  orders. 

8.  The  Congregat'on  for  the  Election^  Exam'natioH, 
and  Rfsidrnce  of  Bishops,  This  was  inftituted  by 
Clement  VIII,  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
all  such  churchmen  as  are  nominated  to  bishoprics. 
The  examiners  arc  chosen  by  the  pope.  It  has  the 
power  of  enjoining  or  dispensing  with  the  residence  of 
bishops,  and  obli.ing  all  abbots  to  reside  in  their  sev- 
eral communities. 

9.  The  Congregat'on  of  Religious  Disc'pl'ne.  This 
has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italian  mon- 
asteries, and  to  suppress  those  whose  temporalitiM  are 
BO  far  diminished  that  the  remainder  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  monks. 

10.  The  Congregation  of  Apostol'cai  Ftnlafum.     lit 
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boAinesa  is  to  visit,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  six 
bishoprics,  saffraguns  to  the  metropolis  of  Bome. 

11 .  T%e  CimgregaHon  of  InduUffenceg  and  Sacred  ReUca^ 
instituted  in  1689  by  Clement  IX.  Its  business  is  to 
superintend  the  relics  of  ancient  martyrs,  which  are 
frequently  said  to  be  found  in  catacombs  and  other 
subterranean  places  in  Rome,  and  to  distinguish  their 
bones,  shrines,  and  tombs  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
After  the  congregation  has  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
validity  of  any  relics,  they  are  consigned  to  the  cardi- 
nal-vicar and  the  pope's  sacristan,  who  distribute  them 
to  applicants.  This  congregation  also  investigates  the 
causes  and  motives  of  those  who  sue  for  indulgences. 
The  registrar  sends  the  minutes  and  conclusions  of  pe- 
titions to  the  secretary  of  briefs,  who  dispatches  them 
under  the  fisherman's  seal. 

12.  The  CongregaUon  of  Sacred  ItUet.  Sixtus  Y 
founded  this  congregation  to  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  ceremonies  and  rites  in  worship,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  canonization  of 
Siiints.  It  has  authority  to  explain  the  rubrics  of  the 
Mass- Book  and  the  Breviary  when  any  difficulties  are 
started  in  relation  thereto. 

13.  The  Congregation  of  the  Reverend  Fabric  of  St, 
Peter,  This  was  founded  to  superintend  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  now  employed  in  repairing  and 
beautifying  it.  This  congregation  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  of  those  who  be- 
queath money  to  pious  uses,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  sap- 
port  of  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's. 

14.  The  Congregjtion  of  the  Sacred  Constdta.  This 
has  supreme  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  the  papal  states.  It  was  instituted  by  that 
famous  founder  of  congregations,  Sixuts  V . 

15.  The  Congregation  of  Good  Government,  This 
watches  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  through- 
out the  states,  and  works  in  concert  with  the  ContuUa, 

16.  The  Congregation  of  Priwne,  This  consists  of 
the  governor  f»f  the  city,  and  other  ecclesiastics  bear- 
ing civic  and  judiciary  offices.  They  dispose  of  cases 
relating  to  the  numerous  occupants  of  secret  prisons, 
galleys,  etc.,  etc.,  having  under  their  jurisdiction  all 
Uiat  are  in  legal  bonds;  the  sufferers  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  in  the  monasteries  excepted,  whom  it  is  not 
within  their  province  to  visit,  pity,  or  release. — Far- 
rar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v.  ;  Herzog,  BeaJUEncyklop.  ii,  577 ; 
Broughton,  BibUotheca  ffiiiarico-Sacra  (London,  1787, 
vol.  i) ;  3Ieier,  Die  heutige  rdmitche  Curie  in  Jacobson, 
Ze'techrift  f  d.  Recht,  1847,  ii;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  344. 

Congregation,  Lords  of  the,  a  title  given,  in 
Scottish  Church  History,  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen who  signed  the  Covenant  of  December  3, 1557. 
From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  congrega- 
tion in  the  document,  the  adherents  were  called  **  the 
Congre^tion,"  and  the  chief  signers  (such  as  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Morton,  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  etc.)  were  styled  **  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregition." — Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland^  chap.  ii. 

Congregational  Lectures,  a  series  of  lecturas 
delivered  in  London  b}'  Congre.^ational  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  from  year  to  year.  The  following  courses 
have  been  published :  1833,  Christian  Ethics,  by  Rev. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. ;  1834,  The  Causes  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  by  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D. ;  1835, The  Christian  Atonement,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Gilbert ;  1836,  Divine  Inspiration,  by  Rev.  El>enezer 
Henderson,  D.D,;  1837,  Holy  Scripture  Veiflled,  by 
Rev.  George  Redford,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  1830,  Revelation 
and  Geology,  by  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
etc. ;  1840,  The  Connection  and  Doctrinal  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Rev.  William  Lind- 
say Alexander,  D.D. ;  1841,  The  Theology  of  the  early 
Christian  Church, by  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D. ;  1843, 
The  Existence  and  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits,  by  Rev. 


Walter  Scott;  1844,  The  Sacraments  (Part  I,  Bap- 
tism),  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ;  1845,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  by  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D. ; 
1847,  The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments, by  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  1848,  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament  unfolded,  bv  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D. ; 
1849,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  William 
Hendry  Stowell,  D.D. ;  1850,  The  Sacraments  (Part 
II,  the  Lord's  Supper),  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ; 
1858,  Psychology  and  i  heolog^',  by  Rev.  Richard  Al- 
liott,  LL.D. ;  1855,  Ages  of  Christendom  before  the 
Reformation,  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton;  1858,  Christian 
Faith,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Godwin ;  1860,  The  Divine 
Covenants,  their  Nature  and  Design,  by  Rev.  John 
Kelly.  The  course  has  since  been  temporarily  bus* 
pended. 

Congregationalists,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians (generally  Calvinistic  in  theology)  holding  to  a 
system  of  church  government  which  embraces  these 
two  fundamental  principles,  viz.,  (1)  that  every  local 
congregation  of  believers,  united  for  worship,  sacra- 
ments, and  discipline,  is  a  complete  church,  and  not 
to  be  subject  in  government  to  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority outside  of  itself ;  and  (2)  that  all  such  local 
churches  are  in  communion  one  with  another,  and 
bound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  involved  in  such  fellow- 
ship. The  system  is  distinguished  from  Presbyteri- 
anism  by  the  first,  and  from  Independency  by  the  sec- 
ond. It  involves  the  equal  right  of  all  brethren  to 
vote  in  all  ecclesiastical  afiTairs ;  and  the  parity  of  all 
ministers,  the  ministers  being  set  apart  by  the  church- 
es, and  not  possessed  of  any  power  of  government  as 
ministers,  but  only  of  official  power  in  the  churches  by 
which  they  may  be  chosen  pastors.  In  England  they 
are  often,  but  not  quite  accurately,  styled  Indepen- 
dents. Several  denominations  in  the  United  Stetes 
are  congregational  in  practice,  but  l>ear  other  names 
than  that  of  the  denomination  known  distinctly  as 
**The  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States." 

I.  History. — Congregationalists  claim  that  their 
s^^stem  is  only  a  substential  return  to  the  order  and 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  tendencies  that  culminated  in  the  papacy; 
and  that  traces  of  dissent  from  the  episcopal  power  are 
found  in  ever}*  age  (see  Punchard's  Uistury  (fCongre" 
gationalisnC),  The  origin  of  modem  Congregational- 
ism is  seen  in  the  early  steges  of  the  reformation  in 
England.  From  the  beginning  of  the  protest  against 
Romanism,  some  of  the  main  distinctive  views  after- 
wards developed  into  Congregationalism,  especially 
the  identity  of  "  bishop"  and  "presbyter,"  and  the  in- 
dependent right  of  each  congregation  to  choose  its  pas- 
tor and  exercise  discipline,  found  decided  adherente. 
While  Henry  VIII,  after  throwing  off  the  Romish  su- 
premacy, clun{?  in  the  main  to  the  Romish  theology-,  and 
in  part  to  the  Romish  polity  and  practices,  the  proj;n^S8 
of  thought  continued  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
the  reforms  carried  on  by  ICdwatd  VI  were  peremptor- 
ily stopped  by  Mary,  dissenting  congregations,  in  sub- 
stance Congregational,  came  immediately,  though  pri- 
vately, into  existence  in  various  places,  as  in  London 
in  1555.  Their  existence  is  learned  almost  entirely 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  their  meml)ers  were 
subjected,  and  l)Ut  few  particulars  in  their  history  are 
preserved.  Amcmg  the  Congregational  mart}'rs  were 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  executed  in  1593. 
Of  the  Congregational  church  formed  in  London  in 
1592,  of  which  Francis  Johnson  was  pastor,  and  John 
Greenwood  teacher,  fiffcy-six  meml)ers  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Many  of  them  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  reorganized  under  the 
same  pastor.  Robert  Brown's  publication,  in  1582,  of 
'^  A  Book  which  showeth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all 
true  Christians,"  etc.,  pij^sents  the  earliest  full  devel- 
opment of  the  Independent  side  of  Congregationalism. 
While  at  first  only  Puritans,  many  became  Separatists, 
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In  despair  of  securing  complete  reformation  in  the 
Church  of  England.  About  1602  a  church  was  organ- 
ized at  Gainesborongh,  in  Lincolnshire,  Bev.  John 
Smyth  pastor.  In  1606  another  was  formed  at  Scroo- 
by,  Nottinghamshire,  Richard  Clyfton  pastor,  which 
met  at  the  house  of  William  Brewster.  Of  that  church 
John  Robinson  was  a  meml)er,  and  afterwards  associ- 
ate pastor.  In  1606  Mr.  Smyth  and  his  friends  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam.  In  1607  Mr.  Clyfton  and  many 
of  his  church,  after  great  persecution,  also  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1608  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Scrooby  church  followed.  After  about  a 
year  the  church  removed  to  Leyden.  Owing  to  the 
disadvantages  of  residing  in  r  country  of  different  lan- 
guage and  customs  ftom  their  own,  they  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  Leyden 
church,  with  elder  William  Brewster,  after  many  tri- 
als landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21, 1620 
(N.  S.\  while  Robinson,  with  a  part  of  the  church,  re- 
mained at  Leyden.  In  1616  a  Congregational  church 
was  established  at  Southwark,  London,  under  the  care 
of  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  Congre- 
gational views  by  conference  with  John  Robinson  at 
Leyden.  This  church,  organized  after  Mr.  Jacob  had 
conferred  with  leading  Puritans,  probably  gathered  to- 
gether some  of  the  scattered  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
church.  Though  sometimes  called  **the  first  Inde- 
pendent church  in  England,'*  there  had  been  the  se- 
cret congrejrations  in  the  reign  of  Mar}',  and  the 
churches  of  Gainesborough  and  Scrooby,  and,  it  is  said, 
one  at  Duckenfield,  Cheshire  Co.  About  1624  Rev. 
John  Lathrop  became  pastor  of  the  Southwark  church ; 
he  was,  in  1632,  imprisoned,  with  forty-one  other  of 
its  members.  In  1634  Mr.  Lathrop,  obtaining  release, 
removed  to  America,  with  about  thirty  of  his  flock, 
and  in  that  year  organized  the  church  in  Scituate, 
Mass.,  where  he  continued  until  1639,  when  the  ma- 
jority removed  to  West  Barnstable,  where  that  church 
b  still  existing. 

1.  American  Conffregationalitts, — The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement was  distinct  in  origin  and  government  from 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Pilgrim  settlers  being 
distinctively  known  as  **the  Pilgrims."  The  perse- 
cutions under  Laud  led  many  Puritans  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  emigrate.  Endicott  and  his  company  began 
the  colony  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  in  1630  John  Win- 
tbrop,  their  governor,  with  other  emigrants,  occupied 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Settlements  were 
made  at  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1636,  and  in  1638  Davenport  and  his  associates  found- 
ed the  New  Haven  colony,  while  in  1633  a  distinct 
company  re-enforced  the  colonics  on  the  Piscataqua 
River.  The  Plymouth  church  had  come  out  fully  or- 
ganized ;  in  the  other  settlements  churches  were  im- 
mediately formed.  None  but  the  Plyn:outli  people 
had  come  over  as  Separatists ;  the  others  declared  that 
they  did  not  separate  from  the  Church  of  England,  but 
only  desired  to  remove  its  corruptions.  But,  gathered 
in  a  new  land,  away  from  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  searching  the  Scriptures  for  their  ecclesi- 
astical order,  they  all  fell  into  the  Congregational  or- 
der. Their  ministers  had  almost  all  been  regularly 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  highly 
educated  men,  as  (e.  g.)  Cotton  and  Wilson,  of  Boston  ; 
Mather,  of  Dorchester ;  Hooker  and  Stone,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  Davenport  and  Hooke,  of  New  Haven. 

Congregationalism  proper  received  substantially  its 
form  in  the  early  bistort'  of  New  England.  If  traced 
to  th3  writings  of  any  one  person,  it  would  be  to  those 
of  John  Rol)inson,  of  Leyden ;  those  of  John  Cotton 
and  Thomas  Hooker,  in  America,  being  next  in  im- 
portance. Robert  Brown  was  never  acknowledged  as 
a  leader,  he  being  a  strict  Independent,  and  finally 
returning  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  Imt  his  writings  un^ubtedlv  aroused  many 
minds  to  examine  and  reject  the  claims  of  episcopacy. 
The  system  cannot,  however,  be  traced  to  any  one 


man,  but  rather  to  the  nnited  sentiments  of  the  early 
emigrants,  who  agreed  in  carrying  into  practice  the 
opinion  that  every  church  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  congregation, 
and  must  be  democratic  in  government;  while  all 
churches  are  in  fellowship  with  one  another.  Hence 
the  term  **the  Congregational  Church"  is  never  used 
to  denote  the  denomination,  but  "the  Congregational 
churches." 

Church  and  State, — From  the  earliest  settlement  of 
New  England  there  was  a  definite  but  peculUr  rela- 
tion between  the  churches  and  the  state.  It  was  nei- 
ther that  in  which  the  State  rules  the  Church,  nor 
that  in  which  the  Church  rules  the  Stite,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townships  were  incor- 
porated with  a  view  to  the  ability  to  maintain  a  set- 
tled ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  people  in 
attending  public  worship.  Provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and  for  all  necessary 
expenses.  The  choice  of  a  pastor  Ijelonged  to  the 
church.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  connection  was  ea- 
tablished  in  1681,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  later  (in 
substance)  in  the  Connecticut  colonies,  and,  by  the 
authority  of  Massachusetts,  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  **no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedcm 
of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  This 
was  in  no  respect  a  principle  of  Congregationalism, 
but  grew  out  of  the  objects  of  the  emigration  from 
England.  As  the  population  increased  the  rule  was 
modified,  and  by-and-by  abandoned.  Ministers,  al- 
though their  influence  was  great,  had  no  voice  as  min- 
isters in  public  affairs.  The  laws  taxing  all  persons 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  were  first  ameliorated 
by  allowing  persons  to  contribute  to  whatever  church 
they  might  prefer ;  and  the  whole  system  of  compul- 
sory taxation  was  abolished  in  Connecticut  in  1816^ 
and  in  Massachusetts  in  1^83. 

General  Synodi. — The  history  of  the  denomination 
is  rather  the  history  of  distinct  churches  than  of  an 
organized  body.  Yet  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
has  always  been  maintained,  and  all  '*  matters  of  com- 
mon concernment"  have  been  decided  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  bod}',  and  sometimes  embodied 
in  the  pronounced  opinions  of  general  bodies  convened 
for  the  special  occasion.  Denying  the  authority  of 
any  standing  judicatory,  Congregationalists  recognise 
the  necessity'  and  desirablenMS  of  occasional  synods  for 
deliberation  and  advice  on  great  public  interests.  Only 
four  such  general  synods  have  been  held.  The  first 
met  in  1637,  at  Cambridge,  2fass.,  to  deliberate  on  the 
doctrinal  speculations  of  John  Wheelwright,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  others.  It  consiFtrd  of  ^'all  the 
teaching  elders  through  the  countr\'"  and  of  '*mefr- 
sengers  from  the  churches ;"  Rev.  Peter  Bulkier,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  were  moderators.  The  second  synod  met 
at  Cambridge  in  1646,  and  dissolved  in  1648.  It  de- 
clared its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  set  forth  an  elaborate  stiite- 
ment  of  Church  polit}-,  known  as  the  '*Cambridjre 
Platform,"  which  has  always — though  latterly  with 
modifications — ^been  regarded  as  an  important  stand- 
ard. The  third  synod,  or  "  Convention,"  met  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1852,  composed,  like  the  preceding,  of 
pastor  and  delegate  from  each  church.  Its  main  busi- 
ness resulted  in  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  **Plan  of 
Union  between  Presliyterians  and  Congregationalifts" 
agreed  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Genenl  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1801.  The 
fourth  synod,  styled  '^  National  Council,"  met  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1865,  composed  of  a  minister  and  dele- 
rate  from  every  group  of  ten  churches;  William  A. 
Buckingham,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  its  moder- 
ator. It  was  called  to  dclilierate  upon  the  exigenciea 
of  religious  duty  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  its  emerging  from  the  war  of  1861-^. 
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Among  its  important  acts  were  a  Declaration  of  Faith 
and  a  revised  Platform  of  Church  Polity.  Partial 
synods  of  importance  have  been  held — of  Massachn- 
setts  in  1662,  wliich  recommended  the  disastrous,  and 
now  long  since  abandoned  "  Half-way  Covenant,"  by 
which  baptized  persons  might  "own  the  covenant" 
of  the  Church,  but  without  coming  into  full  commu- 
nion ; — of  Massachusetts  in  1679-^,  called  the  **  Re- 
forming Synod :"  that  synod  readopted,  with  some  al- 
terations, the  Confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Congre- 
gational Synod  which  met  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  1658,  which  was  itself  that  of  the  Westmmster  Con- 
fession, with  slight  alterations,  the  variations  of  the 
three  documents  being  careftdly  shown  in  the  Congre- 
ffoUonal  Quarterly^  BMton,  1866 ; — and  the  Synod  of 
Connecticut,  which  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  and 
framed  the  "Saybrook  Platform"  of  Discipline,  which 
established  the  "consociation"  system  in  that  state. 
All  of  these  synods  disclaimed  authority  over  the 
churches  to  impose  either  a  platform  of  polity  or  a 
creed ;  they  declared  only  what  were  the  sentiments 
and  usages  of  the  chnrches  in  ^heir  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures. 

O^er  Orpameatioiu* — In  each  state  and  territory 
where  Congregationalists  exist  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  have  been  formed  General  Associations  or  Confer- 
ences, which  are  without  any  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  not  allowed  to  hear  causes  or  give  advice  in  any 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  All  are  now  composed  of  both 
ministers  and  lay  delegates,  except  the  General  Asso- 
ciations of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  are 
purely  bodies  of  ministers ;  but  that  of  Massachusetts 
voted  unanimously  in  1866  to  unite  with  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  same  state,  and  admit  laymen.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  where  the  "  Conference" 
(including  laymen)  system  originated,  was  organized 
in  1826;  New  Hampshire,  1809;  Vermont,  1796;  Mas- 
sachusetts, Association  in  1803,  Conference  in  I860'; 
Rhode  Island,  1809;  Connecticut,  1709;  New  YorlL, 
1834 ;  Ohio,  1852 ;  Indiana,  1858 ;  Illuiois,  184S ;  Mich- 
igan,  1852;  Wisconsin,  1840 ;  Minnesota,  1856;  Iowa, 
1840 ;  Missouri,  1865 ;  Nebraska,  1857 ;  Kansas,  1855 ; 
Oregon,  1853;  California,  1857;  Canada,  1858;  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  1847.  These  bodies  all 
lield  annual  meetings.  In  addition,  a  "Convention"  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  has  met 
annually  since  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
of  wliich  Unitarians  are  a  component  part,  which  holds 
funds,  mainly  contributed  before  the  division,  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  of  either  de- 
nomination. A  "  Triennial  Convention  of  the  North- 
west" was  formed  in  1858,  mainly  to  supervise  the 
affUirs  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Local 
Conferences  of  churches  covering  groups  of  (usually) 
fVom  ten  to  thirty  churches  have  been  voluntarily 
formed,  and  embrace  nearly  all  the  churches:  they 
generally  meet  semi-annually  for  religious  conference, 
and  are  denied  every  power  of  jurisdiction.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  are  grouped  in  local  associations  of 
convenient  size  for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement, 
but  with  no  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  the  churches 
look  to  them  to  examine  and  recommend  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  These  associations  began  in  the 
17th  century.  "Ecclesiastical  Councils"  are  occa- 
sional bodies,  which  will  be  noticed  under  "govern- 
ment." 

"Pto»  of  Union**  with  Presbyterians. — Congrec^a- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians,  holding  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  have  always  had  more  or  less  intimate  re- 
lations. When  Western  New  York  and  the  territories 
be3'ond  were  becoming  rapidly  settied,  a  formal  "  Plan 
of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
in  1801.  To  prevent  division  into  small  and  weak 
churches,  it  was  arranged  that  Congregationalists  and 
Presbjrterians  in  any  locality  could  unite  in  one  church, 
its  character  to  be  settied  by  the  majority;  and,  if 


Congregational,  the  church  could,  while  retaining  pow« 
er  of  internal  government,  hold  a  qualified  relation  to 
Presbyteries.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of 
Congregationalists  and  of  Con^egational  churches 
were  finally  absorbed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Plan  grew  into  disfavor,  and  was  abrogated  by  the 
Congregational  Convention  of  1852.  Many  churches 
which  still  hold  that  abnormal  relation  are  now  drop 
ped  from  the  Congregational  statistics. 

UnUariamtm. — Owing  to  various  causes — ^particu- 
larly the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  opposition  to  the  great  revivals 
of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — ^there  grew  up  in 
some  of  the  churches  a  dislike  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
denomination,  which  developed  itself  into  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  first  church  to  become  such,  however,  was 
the  Episcopal  church  of  King^s  Cliapel,  Boston.  Sharp 
oontrovers}*  ensued,  which  resulted  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration. The  division  was  going  on  from  about  1810 
to  1825  by  the  steady  withdrawal  of  fellowship  from  the 
churches  and  ministers  which  had  b«M>me  Unitarian. 
The  change  of  doctrine  was  chiefly  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Boston  and  vicini- 
ty. In  1825  there  were  found  to  be  95  Unitarian 
churches  (a  part  of  which  were  new  churches  organ- 
ized as  such),  and  810  Congregational ;  while  in  tho 
other  states  the  defection  was  hardly  known.  Many 
chnrches  were  deprived  of  their  property  by  adveno 
majorities  in  parishes,  and  were  forced  to  begin  anew. 
The  trials  of  the  churches  awakened  a  vigorous  life  in 
the  denomination,  which  added  146  new  churches  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  following  25  3'ears,  and  increased 
the  number  of  communicants  from  87,987  in  1830  to 
64,830  in  1850.  The  terms  "  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al" and  "  Trinitarian  Congregational"  have  t)een  some- 
times used  in  llassachusetts ;  but  the  latter  title  has 
never  been  allowed  by  the  denomination,  while  the 
Unitarian  National  Conference  has  refused  to  insert 
the  term  "  Congregational"  in  its  official  name. 

BeM9€k)tti  and  Miuionary  Operaiiont, — In  the  earli- 
est history  of  American  Congregationalism  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  of  which  the 
work  of  John  Eliot  is  the  most  noted.  Later,  when  the 
country  became  settled  westward,  missionary  societies, 
of  which  those  of  Connecticut  wero  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, sent  ministers  to  the  new  settlements  of  New  YorlEy 
Ohio,  etc.  In  1825  an  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  suggested  by  Congregationalists,  and  was  or- 
ganized to  embrace  the  several  state  societies  and  the 
Presbyterians.  In  Home  Missions,  the  efforts  of  the 
denomination  have  been  made  through  this  channel, 
which  has  now  really  become  Congrogational  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians  since  1860.  Foreign 
Missions  have  been  carried  on  through  tho  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
was  formed  bv  the  General  Association  ot  Massachu- 
setts  in  1810,  but  through  which  the  New  School  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church  also  does  its  mission  work.  An  imt 
petus  was  given  to  assisting  Congregational  churches 
in  building  meeting-houses  by  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion, under  whose  recommendation  a  large  amount  was 
immediately  raised.  That  work  is  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  American  Congregational  Union,  which  was 
organized  at  New  York  in  1853.  The  American  Con- 
^q^gational  Association  has  collected  a  fine  and  rapid- 
ly-increasing Congregational  Library  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  fund  to  )je  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  Congre- 
gational House.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
collected  through  co-operative  societies  for  ministerial 
education,  Sabbath-schools,  tmct  and  other  religions 
publications,  seamen,  temperance,  education  at  the 
West,  etc.  The  denomination,  fh>m  its  polity,  has  no 
Church  Boards.  Its  benevolent  operations  have  been 
carried  on  through  such  channels  as  the  chnrches  pre- 
ferred. The  National  Council,  in  1865,  recommended 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
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American  Education  Society,  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union,  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Publication,  the  American  Congregational  Associa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Society,  and 
the  objects  of  the  American  Tract  Societies.  While 
oo-operation  is  still  adhered  to,  there  is  an  evident 
drift  in  the  denomination  towards  separate  methods  of 
work,  due  undoubtedly  to  an  increasing  conviction  of 
the  scriptnralnesa,  importance,  and  eflScacy  of  the  de- 
nominational polit3% 

Progress. — ^The  denomination,  while  always  predom- 
inant in  New  England,  was  retarded  in  its  growth 
beyond  the  Hudson  River  partly  by  the  **Plan  of 
Union,"  and  partly  by  the  advice  of  theological  in- 
structors to  their  pupils  going  westward  to  become 
Presb}'terians.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Congre- 
gational churches  have  given  a  large  number  of  min- 
isters to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  furnished  the 
material  of  many  of  its  churches.  Not  a  few  of  the 
early  New  York  churches  became  Presbyterian,  and 
Congregational  associations  were  disbanded  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  harmony.  But  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  ministers  who,  removing  to  the  West,  refused 
to  give  up  their  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  and  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  Congregational  polity  demand- 
ed its  own  preservation,  has  changed  the  current.  The 
oldest-  church  in  Ohio  was  founded  in  1796 ;  in  1866 
the  number  was  166.  Commencing  in  Illinois  about 
1880,  the  churohes  numbered  in  1866,  221.  Commen- 
cing in  Michigan  about  1827,  the  number  in  1866  was 
150.  The  oldest  in  Minnesota  dates  from  1851;  in 
1866  there  were  58.  In  Iowa,  from  the  first  in  1839, 
the  number  increased  to  166  in  1866.  In  Missouri, 
from  2  in  1864,  they  increased  to  41  in  1867.  In  Kan- 
sas, from  1  in  1854,  to  33  in  1866.  In  California,  from 
10  in  1859  to  32  in  1866.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
denomination  had  no  foothold  prior  to  the  war  of  1861- 
5 ;  but  beginnings  have  since  been  made  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee;  and  Congroga- 
tionalists  have  planted  the  first  church,  other  than 
Mormon,  in  Utah. 

2.  In  the  British  Islands. — The  removal  of  Robin- 
son and  others  to  Leydcn,  and  the  large  emigration 
of  Puritans  to  America,  left  many  others  in  England 
whose  views  coincided  with  theirs.  The  Southwark 
chnroh,  organized  in  1G16,  continued.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  pastorate,  the  Baptists,  hitherto 
mingled  with  the  Psdo-Baptists,  by  the  cheerful  con- 
sent of  those  remaining,  withdrew  and  organized  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  England.  Mr.  Jacie  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Lathrop,  and,  with  his  congregation,  suffered 
much  persecution.  Another  church  appears  to  have 
been  or»!anized  in  Southwark  in  1621,  which  soon  em- 
igrated to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  severities  under  which 
they  suffered ;  but  it  returned  to  England,  and  chose 
Rev.  John  Canne  as  pastor,  who,  with  others,  was  soon 
driven  to  Holland.  In  1640,  sixty-six  of  that  con^e- 
gation  were  imprisoned  at  once,  who,  on  trial,  boldly 
declared  that  they  could  acknowledge  no  other  head 
of  the  Church  than  Jesus  Christ.  From  these  roots 
grow  the  denomination  which  came  to  exercise  potent 
infiuenco  in  England.  Its  adherents  increased,  and 
might  soon  have  had  comparative  quiet  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Presbj^terians.  In  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  a  few  Congregationalists,  who  steadily 
upheld  their  views,  such  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip 
Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  William  Bridge,  and  Sid- 
rach  Simpson ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  a  vast 
majority  of  Presbyterians.  The  five  named  issued, 
during  the  session,  ^' An  Apologetical  Narration,"  in 
which  thev  asked  for  toleration,  and  set  forth  their  dis- 
tinctive  views  of  polity.  **  We  do  here  publicly  prc^- 
fess,"  said  they,  *'  we  lielieve  the  truth  to  lie  and  con- 
sist in  a  middle  way  betwixt  that  which  is  falsely 


charged  on  us,  Browniamy  and  that  which  is  the  con- 
tention of  these  times,  the  authoritative  PreAyierial 
gavernmenty  in  all  the  subordinations  and  proceedings 
of  it."  During  the  Commonwealth  they  stood  on  an 
improved  footing,  Cromwell  being  an  Independent, 
with  many  of  the  men  who  overthrew  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  Eminent  Congregationalist  ministers  were 
appointed  chaplains,  or  placed  in  leading  positions 
in  the  universities,  among  whom  were  John  Owen, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Gule,  Howe,  Chamock,  Bridge, 
Nye,  Caryl,  and  Greenhill.  While  steadily  increas- 
ing in  the  subsequent  reignf,  Congregationalists  reso- 
lutely opposed  all  union  of  Charch  and  State.  The 
most  important  early  public  proceeding  was  the  meet- 
ing of  elders  and  messengers  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  1659.  They  then  issued  *'A  Declanrion  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practiced  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  England."  The  declaration  of 
faith,  knovm  as  the  '*  Savoy  Confession,"  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Westminster  Confession,  changing  doc^ 
trinal  statements  only  slightly,  but  excluding  every 
thing  Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  changing  the  West- 
minster theor}'  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  State 
so  as  to  deny  the  authority  of  magistrates  to  interfere 
with  ecclesiastical  liberty.  This  Confession  is  the  one 
which,  slightly  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Ameri* 
can  Synod  of  1680,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  American 
National  Council  in  1865.  The  ''Toleration  Act**  of 
1669  gave  shelter  to  the  Congregationalists,  but  at 
that  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Baptists,  were  few  com* 
pared  with  the  Presbyterians — the  three  leading  de- 
nominations of  Dissenters.  The  Congregationalista 
had  increased  considerably  at  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  George  I,  in  whose  time  that  defection  from  ortbo* 
dox  doctrine  appeared  which  so  greatiy  involved  the 
Presbyterians ;  from  that  the  Independents  were  free, 
to  which  the  labors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  were 
gre&tXy  conducive.  In  1727,  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  metropolis  for 
making  up  their  list,  there  were  found  to  be  fifty  min- 
isters in  that  city.  In  1734  a  writer  says  that  all  the 
Independent  ministers  were  Calvinists.  In  1831  was 
formed  the  Congbeoational  Union  of  £noi.jl9d 
AND  Wales,  ''on  a  full' recognition  of  their  own  dis- 
tinctive principles,  viz.  the  Scriptural  right  of  every 
separate  church  to  maintain  perfect  independence  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  its  own  particu- 
lar affairs."  This  Union  meets  annually.  "Protest- 
ing against  subscription  to  any  human  formularies  as 
a  term  of  communion,"  the  Union  declares  the  "Prin* 
ciples  of  Religion"  as  held  by  their  churches.  The 
English  and  Welsh  churches  are  asfociated  in  local 
unions  or  associations.  The  Congregationalists  fbnn< 
ing  the  Conoreoational  Union  of  Scotland  trace 
their  immediate  origin  to  the  enterprises  of  Robert  and 
James  Haldane  (q.  v.)  in  1798  and  subsequent  years. 
Originally  having  no  idea  of  forming  churches,  when 
God  blessed  their  labors  their  converts  instinctively 
drew  towards  each  other.  Places  of  worship  were 
built  in  several  of  the  largest  towns,  in  which  church- 
es were  formed.  The  Union  was  organized  in  1812. 
The  oldest  Congregational  churohes  in  Ireland  date 
respectively  fh)m  1760,  1787,  1798,  and  1796.  The 
churches  are  united  in  a  Union.  In  the  British  colo- 
nies there  are  churches  forming  the  following  Unions, 
viz.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Natal,  besides  those  of  Can- 
ada, and  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  which  are 
regularly  reported  with  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States  churches.  , 

3.  Contineni€U  Europe.— L*  Union  des  Egliaes  Evangi- 
liques  de  France,  which  was  formed  in  August,  1849, 
shortly  after  the  secession  fh>m  the  JBglise  Reformer 
of  the  late  Frederick  Monod  and  thoee  who  acted 
with  him,  though  not  denominated  Contnregational, 
holds  to  the  esjiential  principle  of  that  polity  in  this 
constitutional  declaration:  "Each  church  which  en- 
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ten  tiie  nnion  preservea  the  liberty  of  detennining 
for  itself  its  own  constitution,  according  to  its  convic- 
tion and  necessities.  .  .  .  Every  charch  must  be  con- 
stituted on  the  principle  of  individual  confession  of 
faith,  with  a  guarantee  of  discipline  being  exercised  by 
the  church  itself."  It  is  a  union  of  self-sustaining 
churches,  and  hence  is  small ;  but  a  large  number  of 
churches  dependent  on  aid  are  in  sympathy,  and  are 
represented  at  the  biennial  meetings.  In  Switzer- 
land the  tree  churches  of  Vaud  are  united  on  a  basis 
which,  though  Presbyterian  in  form,  secures  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  There  are  also  independent  church- 
es in  Neufchatel  and  Berne.  These  all,  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Geneva,  -the  independent  churches  of  the 
north  oftFrance,  compose  the  alliance  of  Free  or  Inde- 
pendent Evangelical  churches  founded  in  1860,  admit- 
ting all  churches  free  of  state  control  which  accept 
the  simple  Evangelical  Confession  of  Faith  adopted 
by  the  Alliance,  practise  a  scriptural  discipline,  recog- 
nise the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution,  and  engage 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  Italy  evan- 
gelical communities  are  being  formed,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom,  upon  independent  principles, 
but  no  definite  statements  can  be  given  at  present  re- 
garding actual  organization  into  churches. 

4.  Other  Paris  of  the  World. — Missionary  churches 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  missionary  world,  established 
by  missionaries  of  mainly  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

II.  DocTBiNES. — 1.  In  America. — ^The  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  **  orthodox"  in  the  general  sense 
of  Christendom,  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  no  creeds 
may  be  imposed  on  any ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  to  set  forth  declarations  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  Confessions  of  Faith.  Alleged 
erroneous  opinions  are  to  be  tested,  however,  not  by 
the  Confessions  of  Faith,  but  by  the  Scriptures.  They 
are,  in  their  views  of  human  nature,  Augustinian  in 
distinction  from  Pelagian,  and,  as  regards  the  method 
of  the  divine  government,  CalvinisUc  in  distinction 
from  Arminian.  While  no  power  can  impose  a  creed 
on  the  churches,  and  each  Church,  adopts  its  own  for- 
mulas, yet  the  principles  of  fellowship,  in  which  a 
council  of  churches  is  called  for  the  recognition  of  a 
new  Church,  secures  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine. 
For  a  more  general  standard,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fessitm  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  1648 ;  that  of  the 
Savoy  (a  slight  modification)  by  the  synod  of  1680. 
The  General  Association  of  Maissachusetts,  comprising 
600  ministers,  declares  the  Westminster  Catechism  to 
be  its  standard  of  doctrine.  The  National  Council  of 
1865  declared,  nem.  con.,  "  our  adherence  to  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held 
by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods  of  1648 
and  1680  set  forth  or  reaffirmed."  The  stud}^  of  the- 
ology has  been  pursued  with  great  earnestness  by  Con- 
gregationalists,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  shades 
of  opinion  are  held,  while  as  a  body  they  stand  within 
the  lines  indicated.  Verv  many  theological  writers 
of  great  power  have  pubushed  systems  or  criticisms 
upon  points  in  divinity,  from  which  has  arisen  a  view 
of  Calvinism  often  styled  the  **  New  England  theol- 
ogy," which  has  many  adherents,  and  which  doubt- 
less  afiects  the  views  of  thoy  who  do  not  adopt  it  as  a 
whole.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  works  of  the  first 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
"great  revival,"  directed  his  powerful  energies  to 
such  explanations  of  truth  as  should  remove  obstacles 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  then  understanding  of 
Calvinism.  The  views  which  he  promulgated  wore 
subjected  to  tho  scrutiny  of  his  son.  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ;  and  those  of  both  were  developed  or  modified 
by  a  school  of  writers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Hopkins,  West,    Smalley,    Bellamy,    Emmons,    and 


Dwight,  and,  later,  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  and  ParL, 
of  Andover.  While  not  all  of  these  agree  in  all 
points,  and  while  the  later  views  are  considered  by 
many  ministers  and  churches  to  be  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  elder  Edwards,  yet  the  Calvin- 
ism thus  explained  is  wide-spread.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  this  **New  England  theology"  has  been  to 
harmonize  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  fi  eedom  of 
man,  and  ftrom  that  centre  peculiarities  in  explaining 
other  doctrines  have  proceeded.  The  result  of  these 
eflforts  has  been  a  view  of  Calvinism  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  called  distinctive  features.  The  doc- 
trine ot  oris^nal  sin  is  held  as  involving  the  hereditary 
corruption  of  men's  nature,  but  not  as  involving  the 
guilt  of  men  before  actual  transgression.  The  doc- 
trine of  depravity  is  held  as  indicating  a  moral  inabil- 
ity, or  such  an  unwillingness  and  aversion  as  render 
it  certain  that  man  will  not  comply  with  God's  de- 
mands without  the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  but  not 
as  involving  a  natural  inability.  Of  the  Will,  the 
doctrine  is  held  that  it  always  chooses  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,  but  with  a  power  of  contrary  choice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  regenerating  grcux  of  God  is  held 
as  involving  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, but  not  as  irresiH^le.  The  doctrine  of  JDecrees 
and  Predestination  is  held  in  the  sublapsarian  sense, 
and  not  in  the  supralapsarian  sense.  Of  the  Atone" 
menty  the  **  governmental"  theory  is  held.  In  regard 
to  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  etc.,  the  **New  England  theology"  has  no 
peculiarities  differing  from  the  general  view  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  system  is  by  no  means  held 
by  all  Congregationalists.  Very  many  pastors  and 
churches  class  themselves  among  the  older  Calvinistic 
schools,  and  all  are  held  in  general  conformity  with 
the  early  Confessions.  The  Congregationalists  are 
Psedo-Baptists ;  as  to  mode,  while  *' sprinkling"  or 
*^  affusion"  is  the  general  custom,  adults  are  held  en- 
titled to  choose  the  mode  they  conscientiously  prefer. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  variously  held, 
although  rarely  debated ;  but  only  persons  professing 
a  change  of  heart  are  admitted  to  the  communion,  and 
members  of  all  evangelical  churches  are  freely  wel- 
comed. The  Declaration  o/ Faith  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  in  1865,  adopted  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  declares  (1)  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the  denomination,  and  (2)  the  principles  of  its  reo- 
ognition  of  fellowship  with  all  the  evangelical  bodies. 
It  is  as  follows : 

**  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims  set  foot 
upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spot  where  they  worship- 
ped God,  and  among  the  graves  of  the  early  genera- 
tions, we,  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States  in  National  Council  as- 
sembled, like  them  acknowledging  no  rule  of  faith  but 
the  W^ord  of  God,  do  now  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches 
held  by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in 
the  confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods  of 
1648  and  16^0  set  forth  or  reaffirmed.  We  declare 
that  the  experience  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  the  memorable  day 
when  our  sires  founded  here  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, with  all  tile  development  of  new  forms  of  error 
since  their  times,  has  only  deepened  our  confidence  in 
the  faith  and  polity  of  those  fathers.  We  bless  God 
for  the  inheritance  of  these  doctrines.  W^e  invoke  the 
help  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  that,  through  the  pres- 
ence of  the  promised  Comforter,  he  will  enable  us  to 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

**  In  the  times  that  are  before  ns  as  a  nation,  times  at 
once  of  duty  and  of  danger,  we  rest  all  our  hope  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  the  grand  peculiar- 
ity of  our  Puritan  fathers  that  they  held  this  Gospel, 
not  merely  as  the  ground  of  their  personal  salvation, 
but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man  by  the  incarnation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  therefore  applied 
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Its  principles  to  elevate  society,  to  regulate  education, 
to  civilize  humanity,  to  purify  law,  to  reform  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  to  assert  and  defend  liber- 
ty ;  in  short,  to  mould  and  redeem,  by  its  all-trans- 
forming energy,  everything  that  belongs  to  man  in  his 
individual  and  social  relations. 

**  It  was  the  faith  of  our  fathers  that  gave  us  this 
firee  land  in  which  we  dwell.  It  is  by  this  faith  only 
that  we  can  trenamit  to  our  children  a  free  and  happy, 
because  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

**  We  hold  it  to  be  a  distinctive  excellence  of  our 
Congregational  system  that  it  exalts  that  which  is 
more  above  that  which  is  less  important,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization  facilitates,  in  communi- 
ties where  the  population  is  limited,  the  union  of  all 
true  believers  in  one  Christian  Church ;  and  that  the 
division  of  such  communities  into  several  weak  and 
jealous  societies,  holding  the  same  common  faith,  is  a 
sin  against  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  at 
once  the  shame  and  scandal  of  Christendom. 

**  We  rejoice  that,  through  the  influence  of  our  Aree 
system  of  apostolic  order,  we  can  hold  fellowship  with 
all  who  acknowledge  Christ,  and  act  efBciently  in  the 
work  of  restoring  unity  to  the  divided  Church,  and  of 
bringing  back  harmony  and  peace  among  all  *  who 
love  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.' 

**ThuB  recognising  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we  are  bnt 
one  branch  of  Christ's  people,  while  adhering  to  our 
peculiar  faith  and  order,  we  extend  to  all  l>e]iever8 
the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  basis  of  those 
great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Christians 
should  agree.  With  them  we  confess  our  faith  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
only  living  and  true  God ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Word,  who  is  exalted  to  be  our  Redeemer  and 
king;  and  in  the  Holy  Comforter,  who  is  present  in 
the  Church  to  regenerate  and  sanctify*  the  soul. 

"  With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the  common 
sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  is  only  through  the  work  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  expiatory'  death  of  Christ  that  believers  in  liiro 
are  justified  before  God,  receive  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  per- 
fected in  holiness. 

"We  believe  also  in  the  organized  and  visible 
Church,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  in  the  final  judgment,  the 
issues  of  which  are  eternal  life  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment. 

"  We  receive  these  truths  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
given  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  In  the  life, 
the  miracles,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  his  Son, 
our  Divine  Redeemer — a  testimony  preserved  for  the 
Church  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  Kew  Tes- 
taments, which  were  composed  by  holy  men  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus  hold 
*  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,'  together  constitute 
the  one  catholic  Church,  the  several  households  of 
which,  though  culled  by  different  mimes,  are  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  his  body 
are  sacredly  bound,  to  keep  *the  unity  of  tlie  spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace,'  we  declare  that  we  will  co-operate 
with  all  who  hold  these  truths.  With  them  we  will 
carry  the  Gospel  into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world,  and  ^  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.'  May  he  to  whom  *all 
power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth'  fulfil  the  promise 
which  is  all  onr  hope:  *Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwa}', 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'     Amen." 

2.  In  Europe. — The  doctrines  of  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists  were  set  forth  in  16o9  in  the  Savoy 
Confession.  As  now  stated,  they  are  presented  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  articles  of 


a  Calvinistic  type,  but  not  presenting  "  a  scholastic  or 
critical  confession  of  faith."  While  able  writers  have 
vigorously  maintained  the  great  doctrines  of  tiie  evan- 
gelical churches,  speculations  upon  doctrine  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  on  as  extensively  as  in  the 
American  churches,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  **New 
England  theology"  have  not  been  prominentiy  dis- 
cussed. 

III.  Government. — ^1.  In  America, — ^The  whole 
administration  of  Congregationalism  grows  out  of 
the  two  cardinal  principles  of  (1)  the  completeness 
of  the  local  church  for  its  own  government,  and  {"2} 
the  necessary  fellowship  of  the  churches.  In  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  inckvidual  ckurtA  alone,  no  other 
body  is  necessary  to  complete  or  sanction  its  action, 
and  none  has  power  to  revise  or  overrule  it.  But  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  ckatrchet  infeUuwdap  as  a 
whole,  those  churches  properly  convened  express  their 
opinions  and  determine  their  course;  and  although 
their  decision  is  of  force  only  in  such  churches  as 
adopt  it,  yet  the  moral  weight  of  such  decisions  gener- 
ally secnre  acquiescence.  The  two  principles  men- 
tioned limit  each  other. 

(l,)  Of  the  load  Church, — ^The  church  is  composed 
only  of  persons  supposed  to  be  regenerated,  united  by 
a  covenant  which  recognises  duty  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  meeting  for  worship,  sacraments,  and  discipline. 
The  government  is  strictiy  democratic,  so  far  as  giving 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  adult  males,  and  with  no 
power  of  veto  in  the  pastor.  By  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood meml>er8  are  admitted  or  dismissed,  alleged  of- 
fenders tried,  and  censures  passed,  and  all  officers  elect- 
ed. The  permanent  officers  are  pastor  (or  bishop)  and 
deacons,  with  clerk  and  such  committees  as  the  Church 
finds  desirable.  The  pastor  is  necessarily  an  ordained 
minister  or  elder,  and,  from  his  position,  **  l-.ishop." 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Church,  and  may  be  dinnissed  by 
the  Church ;  but  the  usual  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
an  incorporated  civil  society  gives  the  pastor  a  legal 
relation  to  that  society  (by  which  he  has  also  been 
chosen  in  concurrence  with  the  Church)  which  the 
Church  cannot  touch.  This  alliance  is  a  variation 
from  pure  Congregationalism,  which  some  churches  do 
not  practice  f  but  inasmuch  as  members  of  the  Church 
usually  compose  the  far  larger  part  of  the  civil  corpo- 
ration, harm  seldom  ensues. 

(2.)  0/ the  Fellowship  qftheChurchet,--AXi  churches 
stand  in  a  sisterly  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  bound 
to  fulfil  its  duties.  This  communion  is  manifested  in 
mutual  recognition;  in  admitting  members  of  one 
church  to  the  communion  of  another ;  in  temporary'' 
interchange  of  ministers ;  in  the  dismissal  and  recep- 
tion of  members ;  in  giving  and  receiving  advice ;  in 
giving  and  receiving  help ;  in  consultation  and  co-op- 
eration in  the  edification  of  a  particular  church,  or 
matters  of  general  welfare ;  and  in  giving  and  receiv- 
ing admonition.  1  hese  principles  limit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  church,  and  are  embodied  in  the  de- 
cisions  of  councils,  which  are  the  churches  of  a  greater 
or  less  locality,  represented  each  by  pastor  and  dele- 
gate, and  convened  for  special  occasions.  The  limit- 
ing effect  may  be  seen  thus :  believers  in  a  given  lo- 
cality may  organize  a  Church,  but  it  is  not  recognued 
as  in  fellowship  until  a  council  of  churches  has  exam- 
ined the  need  of  it,  its  material,  and  its  doctrine,  and 
approved  of  Its  recognition.  A  Church  may  settie  a 
pastor,  but  he  is  not  in  fellowship  with  other  churches 
,  until  those  churches  in  council  have  considered  and 
approved  his  doctrinal  and  religious  fitness.  A  Church 
may  excommunicate  a  member,  and  no  power  outside 
can  replace  him  in  that  Church ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
effect  of  that  excommunication  is  to  cut  him  off  fh>m 
the  communion  of  all  churches,  the  other  churches 
have  a  right  (and  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
their  duty)  to  examine  the  case,  and  if  the  Church  ap> 
pears  to  have  erred,  recommend  his  restoration ;  in  de- 
fiinlt  of  which  they  determine  that  his  fellowahip  with 
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UoM  ought  to  continue,  and  thej  advise  any  Church  to 
which  he  may  apply  to  receive  him.  A  Church  may 
become  erroneoua  in  doctrine,  or  scandaloua  by  ita  con- 
duct, and  no  power  can  reverse  its  actions ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  scamdalous  conduct  injures  all  the  church- 
es, they  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  and  admonish, 
und,  if  that  fails,  withdraw  fellowship  from  the  offend- 
ing Church.  The  general  principle,  therefore,  is,  that 
while  no  external  power  can  interfere  with  any  act  of 
a  Church  whose  result  is  confined,  to  itself,  yet  if  that 
act,  in  its  effect  and  influence,  goes  beyond  and  affects 
the  body  of  churches,  those  churches  have  full  right 
to  consider  such  external  effect  and  infl^ience.  The 
practical  result  of  the  working  of  these  pr^ciples  has 
been  to  secure  both  the  rights  of  local  churches,,  and 
the  harmony,  stability  in  doctrine,  and  united  action 
of  the  denomination. 

(3,)  Of  the  ATvniatry,—^'  the  ministry,"  says  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  1865,  "  includes  all  men  called  to  that 
work,  and  orderly'  set  apart  by  ordination.  When  or- 
dination of  a  pastor  is  to  be  performed,  the  church  in 
which  he  is  to  bear  office  invite  a  council  to  examine 
as  to  faith,  grace,  and  ability,  that,  if  he  be  approved, 
they  may  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship.  If  the  or- 
dination be  in  view  of  any  other  sphere  of  labor,  the 
request  for  a  council  ought  to  oome  ttom-  the*  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  pastor  dismissed  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  minister,  but  he  cannot  exercise  any 
official  act  over  a  church  until  ovdterly  replaced  In  of- 
fice, except  when  particularly  invited'  by  a  church." 
Congregationalists  acknowledge  but  one  gradb  of  min- 
isters ;  re^rding  the  apostolic  effiice  as  extmordinary, 
and  to  have  ended  with  the-  death  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early  history  of  American 
Congregationalism  no  ministry  was  recognised  except 
that  of  a  pastorate.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to 
preach  the  Gospel  where  there  wore  no  churches,  as  in 
missionary  work,  **  evangelists"  were  ordained,  but 
with  no  distinction  in  permanent  character  or  authori- 
ty from  other  ministers.  A  fiirther  modification  of  the 
original  view  has  taken  place.  Until  '*  now,  all  the 
Congregational  churches,"  says  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
*'  acknowledge  the  difference  between  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  pastor  of  a  church.  The  former  has  no 
official  power  in  any  church  or  over  any  Christian. 
He  is  only  a  man  set  apart  to  preach  the  Gospel  where 
God  in  his  providence  may  call  him."  In  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  pastor  a  distinction  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised between  (1)  the  act  of  setting  him  apart  as  a 
ministur  of  the  Gospel,  and  (2)  the  act  of  his  installa- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  particular  church.  Ordinations 
without  pastoral  charge  are  now  flrequent,  but  never 
except  in  view  of  some  particular  sphere  of  labor. 

Synods  and  Cotmct/s.^Tbere  are  no  standing  bodies 
to  hear  appeals,  ^ive  evidence,  or  declare  the  opinions 
of  the  denomination.  But  bodies  to  hear,  determine,, 
and  advise  are  held  to  be  involved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  churches,  and  are  always  called  when  the  occa- 
sion is  seen  to  demand  them.  They  are  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  number  of  churches  affect- 
ed  by  any  matter  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases  they 
are  meetings  of  the  churches,  represented,  however, 
by  pastor  and  delegate.  Only  four  general  synods,  as 
stated  above,  have  been  held  in  the  United  States. 
Matters  affecting  only  a  limited  territory  cause  the 
convening  of  a  limited  council,  as  in  Connecticut  in 
1709 ;  while  matters  of  merely  local  interest  are  the 
occasion  of  local  councils,  or  those  made  up  of  a  few 
contiguous  churches,  such  as  for  the  ordination  of  a 
pastor  or  the  hearing  of  a  case  of  alleged  grievance. 
All  are  convened  on  the  motion  of  a  Church  or  church- 
es, but  no  Church  is  obliged  to  participate.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  National  Council  of  1866  was  first  made 
in  a  local  association ;  was  recommended  by  the 
** Convention  of  the  North-west;'*  was  submitted  to 
all  the  state  bodies,  and  approved  by  all  save  one, 
«rhich  nfterwards,  however,  was  represented ;  and  was 
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called,  in  behalf  of  the  various  -churches  representefi 
in  the  state  bodies,  by  a  joint  committee  composed  fh>m 
each  body  assentin^;.  Local  councils  are  frequent, 
being  called  to  advise  upon  the  reco^ition  of  new 
churches,,  the  oidination  or  dismissal  of  pastors,  the 
complaint  of  alleged  grievance,  and  for  advice  to  any 
Church  desiring  it.  In  calling  a  council,  a  Church 
must  always  be  a  part}' ;  the  only  apparent  exception 
being  that  wherein,  on  complaint  of  injury  to  a  mem- 
ber, the  Church  ougki  to  be  a  party  by  assenting  tc 
his  vequest  for  a  council,  but  unrwuonably  refuses.  In 
the  latter  case  the  member  may  call  one  himself,  with 
a  statement  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  unreasonable 
refusal  of  the  Church,  in  which  case  the  council  is 
known  as  ex  parte,  but  is  entitled  to  all  the  respect  of 
a  nmtual  one  If  the  Church  and  member  (or,  in  sim- 
ilar ciscumstances,  the  Church  and  pastor,  if  there  be 
differences  between  them)> unite  in  the  call,  it  is  a  mtc- 
iual  council.  A  council  is  composed  of  those  church- 
es invited,,  a  Ust  of  which  is  given  to  ever}*  Church 
called,  and  cannot  add  to  or  diminish  the  number. 
It  can  act  only  on  the  matters  presented  in  the  docu- 
ment calling  it^ which  is  known  as  the  "letters-mis- 
sive." When  it  has  examined  the  case,  it  puts  its 
opinion  in  a  "result,^*  which  is  communicated  to  all 
parties,  and  then  dissolves.  Refusal  to  adopt  the  re- 
sult dbes  not  prejudice-  the  standing  of  a  Church ;  if 
the  refusal  is  a  gnive  offence,  and  such  as  should  af- 
fect fellowahip  with  that  Church,  as  in  cases  of  doc- 
trinal error,.then  new  prooeedings  would  be  necessary 
for  admonishing  the  offending  Church.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  results  of  eowocil  by  one  party  in  difference 
is  held  to  justify  that  party,  and  in  legal  matters,  such 
as  relate  to  the  contract  of  a  fiaster  and  parish,  will  be 
sustained  by  courts.  The  legal  decisions  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters  have  been  nnmerons  in  Massachnsetts. 
But  the  courts  merely  declare  what  the  usages  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  in  reference  to  any  contract  in  dis- 
pute, and  they  refuse-  tn  go  behind  the  declaration  of 
facU  made  by  a  couneil  properly  convened  and  prop- 
erly oondhcted.  The  system  of  occasional  councils  is 
varied  from  only  in  Connecticut,  where  most  of  the 
churches  are  united  in  local  consociations,  in  which 
system  all  matters  which  could  elsewhere  be  referred 
to  a  special'  council^  origiaeted  for  the  purpose,  are 
refsrred  to  a  fixed  and  recorded  Kst  of  churches  united 
in  the  consociation,  which  have  bound  themselves  to 
constitute  a  mutual  eonncil  whenever  needed.  Any 
Church  may  withdraw  from  a  consociation  without 
affecting  its  standing* 

CuBtoma  and  Usages. — ^Persons  desiring  approbation 
to  preach  apply,  for  convenience  and  fitness,  to  local 
associations  of  ministers^  who  receive  his  credential? 
of  Church  membership  and  of  theological  study,  ex- 
amine him  as  to  his  religious  experience,  his  doc- 
trinaf  views,  his  knowledge  ef  seripttural  learning,  and 
his  general  fitness.  Their  approval,,  given  in  a  cer- 
tificate, merely  commends  him  to  the  churches  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  ordinations  or  instal- 
lations of  pastors,  a  council  of  churches  makes  simi- 
lar examinations.  Ordinations  are  acconirpanied  by  a 
sermon,  an  ordaining  prayer  (in  connection  with  the 
"laying  on-  of  hands"  by  ordained  ministers),  charge 
to  the  pastor,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  an  address 
to  the  Church..  In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per there  is  no  prescribed  liturgy'.  Persons  apphnn^ 
for  membership  in  the  Church  on  profession  of  faitb 
are  examined  by  the  Church  or  a  committee,  pubKcly 
propounded  for  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  vote  on 
reception,  are  voted  for  or  against  by  the  whole  broth- 
erhood, and  are  received  in  public  on  adoption  of  the 
Church  covenant,  and  (generally)  assent  to  the  dec*' 
trinal  confession  of  the  Church.  Persons  are  dismiss* 
ed  from  one  Church  to  another,  on  their  application, 
by  vote  of  the  Church  dismissing,  which  takes  effect 
on  the  reception  of  the  person  by  the  Church  to  which 
be  is  dismissed^  which  alio  votes  on  his  reception. 
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Public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  form  any  Chnrch 
prefers,  although  there  is  a  very  general  similarity ; 
but  a  few  churches  use  a  more  or  less  extended  liturgy, 
which  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  every  Church. 
In  cases  of  the  discipline  of  alleged  offenders,  the 
rules  given  in  the  l^th  chapter  of  Matthew  are  re- 
quired to  be  followed.  If  the  first  and  second  steps 
^ve  been  properly  taken,  the  alleged  offender  is  snm- 
moned  by  the  Church  to  appear  at  a  time  reasonably 
distant,  and  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  charges,  and  an 
unprejudiced  and  fair  hearing :  all  the  brotherhood  j 
vote  upon  the  case.  Church  censures  are  of  two  kinds,  j 
admonition  (which  is  often  accompanied  by  suspen- 
sion from  Church  privileges)  and  excommunication. 
If  a  member  claims  to  have  been  unju.«tly  suspended 
or  excommunicated,  his  remedy  ia  in  asking  the  Church 
for  a  mutual  council  to  consider  and  advise  in  the  mat- 
ter, and,  in  case  of  unreasonable  refusal,  to  call  a  coun- 
cil himself,  with  the  effect  already  described  under 
CaitncUa, 

2.  In  Great  Britain. — The  general  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  held  in  England  precisely  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  Church 
completeness,  fellowship,  and  discipline,  there  is  no 
particular  variation ;  but  in  admintstnition  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  the  British  Islands  make  far  less  use  of 
synods  and  councils.  The  above  explanations,  there- 
fore, are  in  great  degree  inapplicable  to  that  countr}',  so  | 
far  as  they  relate  to  such  bodies.  At  this  time  (1867)  the  \ 
subject  is  attracting  attention  and  causing  discussion. 
There  are,  however,  associations  or  unions  of  churches 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  as  weD  as  asso- 
ciations of  ministers.  The  English  Con;(regationalists 
have  also  organized  benevolent  religious  societies, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  on  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, for  missions,  religious  publications,  church  build- 
ing, education,  etc.  Among  the  Congregationul  so- 
cieties are  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  th'*  Colonial 
Missionary'  Society,  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Congretrational  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ijondon  Mission- 
ary Society,  established  in  1795,  which  is  undenomina- 
tional. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  others,  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congregationalists. 

IV.  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the  American 
churches  are  given  annually  in  the  Congrtgational 
Year-hook  (Boston,  Mass.),  as  well  as  those  of  the 
British  Islands  and  Colonies.  As  published  in  1890 
(collected  in  1889),  they  are  as  follows,  to  which,  for  the 
American  churches,  the  figures  collected  in  1857  (the 
first  completely  to  be  relied  upon)  are  prefixeii  for  com- 
parison ; 

AVMriCIM, 

IBM  (for  18B7).    1S90  ffor  1889). 

Churches .  2,479  JJ.7«.6 

Members 233,549  401,0S5 

Numbers  in  Sabbakh-schools.  128,773  697,851 

Minlatera 9,414  4,640 

Of  the  above,  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  in 
1889,  were  4569;  members,  475,608 ;  numbers  in  Sab- 
bath-schools, 580,672 ;  ministers,  8300.  These  figures 
do  not  include  over  200  churches,  independent,  or  still 
connected  with  presbyteries  on  the  *'Plan  of  Union." 
Charitable  contributions  in  1888-9,  excluding  all  cost 
of  churches  or  repairs,  or  support  of  the  ministry,  or 
of  endowment  of 'schools,  colleges,  or  theological  semi- 
naries, amounting  to  $2,205,563. 

OrMt  Britain  and  CclUmim, 

Coaaty  AsMcUtlont, 

or  UdIodb.  ChnrebM.    Minbtaib 

England 86  8418  9010 

Wales 16  1006  700 

Scotland 8  101  10» 

Ireland 1  29  SS 

Colonies 8  486  217 

Channel  Islands. ....  —  6 

JFoieign  lands —  907  S04 

Total 68  6191         8267 


Other  Parfi  of  the  World.— The  number  of  Congrs. 
gadonal  churches  established  by  missionaries  is  very 
considerable,  but  has  never  been  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  ministers  is  included  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can reports. 

Summary. — Indnding  the  ehnrcbes  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  and  also  the  missionary  churches,  and 
likewise  the  requisite  number  for  Canada,  Nova  Sootia, 
and  New  Brunswick,  which  are  included  in  both  tho 
English  and  American  reports,  there  are  found  in  rec- 
ognised and  formal  fellowship:  Total  churches,  9398; 
ministers,  6141 ;  communicants  (estimating  the  whole 
from  the  pil>portion  of  members  to  churches  in  the 
United  States),  about  1,000,000. 

Institutions  of  Lkaksivo.— United  States.— A 
large  number  of  academies  are  controlled  by  Congre- 
gationalists, but  no  record  has  ever  been  made.  Of 
colleges,  though  none  are  conducted  on  any  exclusive 
principle,  or  require  any  denominational  test,  the  Con- 
gregationalists control  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Vermont 
University,  Middlebury,  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale,  and 
partially  a  number  in  the  Western  States,  which  they 
have  helped  liberally  to  endow.  Theological  schools 
in  1887,  with  the  number  of  professors,  lecturers,  etc., 
and  students,  were  as  follows  (one  in  San  Francisooy 
California,  was  also  chartered  in  1866,  and  has  8  pn^ 
fesBors  and  14  students): 


Prof— ofa     LsctorHS,  ate.    Stadmtak 

6  _  86 

10  9  61 

9  6  95 

8  6  48 

6  6  60 

6  6  118 


Bangor,  Me , 

Andover,  Mass .... 

Yale,  Conn 

llartfordf  Couo. . . . 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Colleger  in  ths  British  Ulanda  and  Colonies, 

British  Islands 16  I  Victoria 1 

British  North'America.     1 1  Sydney 1 

Theologteal  Colleges  in  ths  British  leUmds  and  C^Ajonies, 

Scheoli.  Stadanta. 

England 11  846 

Wales 8  81 

Scotland 1  16 

(;oloDies 8  89 

Prirate  Seminaries  In  England...         4  (?) 

Periodicals. — United  States. — No  periodical  can 
properly  be  called  an  organ  of  the  denomination,  inas- 
much as  none  are  controlled  by  either  the  churches  or 
any  body  representing  the  churches.  But  the  follow- 
ing are  published  in  their  interests :  Quarterlies — /?t6- 
Uotheoa  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O.;  New  -  Englnnder.  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Congregational  Quari.^  j^oston,  Mass. ; 
Congregational  Review^  Boston,  Mass.  Reli>.  ious  (week- 
ly) newspapers :  Gmgregaiionalist  and  Boston  Record'- 
er,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Christian  Mirror,  Portland,  Maine ; 
Vermont  Chronicle,  Windsor,  Vt.;  Beligums  Htraldy 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Advance,  Chicago,  111. ;  Pacific,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  The  Welsh  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States  have  their  own  publications. 
Many  other  periodicals — mtssionsry,  tract,  Sabbstb-* 
school,  etc. — are  mainly  or  wholly  conducted  by  Con- 
gregationalists, but  without  distinctive  denomination- 
al character. 

England. — Year-book,  etc.  (annual).  Quarterlies^ 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature ;  British  Quarterlg  Reviem. 
Eighteen  monthlies.  Newspapers  —  Nonconformist, 
English  Independent^  Christian  World,  and  The  Jnd^pet^* 
dent. 

Scotland. ^Congregational  Magasine  (monthly). 

Ireland.^Cortgregationcd  Magazine  (monthly). 

Wales. — Dgddiadw  Annibgnirgr(»nnu»X);  Beirmad 
(quarterly),  and  five  other  periodicals. 

Canada.  —  Independent,  Toronto  (monthly);  Mon^ 
treat  Witness  (weekly). 

y.  Litkratdre. — The  American  Congregationsl 
churches  have  required  from  the  beginning  ministers 
of  liberal  education  and  extensive  learning.  From 
this  culture  large  contributions  have  resulted  to  gen- 
eral as  well  as  denominational  and  religious  literature. 
Of  the  very  many  authors  in  each  department  of  th« 
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ktter,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
prominent : 

In  Church  PoKty,  in  the  17th  centun%  John  Cotton, 
John  Norton,  Thomas  Hooker,  Richard  Mather,  John 
Davenport,  Increase  Mather  (I'res.  Harvard  College). 
In  the  ISth  centary,  Cotton  Mather,  Sanmel  Mather, 
John  Wise,  £zre  Stiles  (Pres.  Yale  College).  In  the 
present  century,  John  Mitchell,  l*homas  C.  Upham, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  Leonard  Bacon,  Preston  Cam- 
mings,  George  Punchard,  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  work 
on  ^^  Congregationalism*'  by  the  lust  named,  which  is 
the  latest  American  work,  is  also  the  fullest  and  most 
exhaustive,  and  is  generally  received  by  the  churches 
as  a  safe  and  comprehensive  guide. 

In  DenominaUcnal  History^  in  the  17th  centnr}%  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  Nathaniel  Morton,  William  Hubbard. 
In  the  18th  century,  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas  Prince, 
Jeremy  Belknap.  In  the  present  century,  Leonard 
Bacon,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  George  Punchurd.  The  His- 
tory of  ConffreffoHomUum  by  the  latter,  though  not  yet 
completed,  is  a  work  of  thorough  research  and  peculiar 
value. 

In  Theology,  in  the  17th  centnr}'.  Cotton,  Norton,  the 
Mathers,  Thomas  Shepard.  In  the  18th  century,  Sam- 
uel Willurd  {Body  ojf  Divinity^,  3 onathtin  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Sam- 
nel  Hopkins,  Stephen  West.  In  the  present  century, 
John  Smalley,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Asa  Burton,  Jesse 
Appleton  (Ftes.  Bowdoin  College),  Leonard  Woods, 
Fnoch  Pond,  Timothy  Dwight  (Pres.  Yale  College), 
Edward  D.  Griffin  (Pres.WilUum.s  College),  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Bennett  Tyler,  Lyman  Beecher,  Edward 
B^echer,  Charles  G.  Finney  (Pres.  Oberlin  Colle-je), 
Asa  Mdhan  (Pres.  Oberlin  College),  Mark  Hopkins 
(Pres.  Williams  College),  Edwards  A.  Park,  Horace 
Bushnell,  George  P.  Fisher. 

In  Biblical  Literature,  Moses  Stuart.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  have  made  ^ety  extensive 
contributions  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  general  science ;  among  these,  Myron  Winslow  is 
q>ecially  prominent. 

In  vaiious  relative  Studies  and  in  Religious  Works, 
Edw.  Hitchcock  (Pres.  Amherst  College),  Jas.  Marsh, 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  Austin 
Phelps,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
Nathan  W.  Fiske,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Ray  Pahner 
(hymns  and  other  religious  poems),  Lowell  Mason  (in 
sacred  music),  Hubbard  Winslow,  Joseph  Haven,  Ru- 
fus  Anderson  (sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  Noah  Porter,  Jr., 
John  Lord,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
C.  Upham,  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  James  B.  Walker. 

In  England,  after  John  Robinson,  whose  writings 
in  Leyden  began  strictly  Congregational  literature, 
are  found  the  names  of  Milton,  Goodwin,  Nye,  John 
Owen,  Chamock,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and,  latsr,  Ward- 
law,  Davidson,  Newman  Hall,  Robert  Vaughan,  John 
Angell  James.  Hanbury*s  Memorials  is  a  work  of 
great  historical  value. 

VI.  Authorities. — As  Congregationalists  admit  no 
dbUgaiory  standards  of  human  devising,  there  are  proi>- 
erly  no  authorities  for  government  or  doctrine;  but 
their  principles  are  stated  in  Declarations,  in  which 
they  are  agreed,  and  which  carry  ^eat  moral  force. 
The  princii)al  on  doctrine  are  the  Westminster  Con- 
fessbn,  as  revised  by  the  Savoy  Synod  in  1G59,  and 
again  l)y  the  Boston  Synod  of  1680 ;  the  "  Principles 
of  Religion*'  of  the  Con^egational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales ;  and  the  '*  Declaration  of  Faith"  set  forth 
by  the  American  National  Council  in  18Cd.  Of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  the  principal  are  the  Savoy  **  Order  of 
the  Churches"  in  1669;  the  "Cambridge  Platform" 
in  1648;  the  *'Saybrook  Platform"  in  1708;  the 
*' Principles  of  Church  Order  and  Discipline"  of  the 
"Congregational  Union  of  England ;"  and  the  "  Plat- 
form of  Church  Polity"  of  the  National  Council  in 
1866.  The  works  of  many  writers  are  also  considered 
at  great  value,  as  showing  what  Congre^pttional  prin- 


ciples and  usages  are.  The  volumes  of  the  Congrega* 
tianul  Quarterly  (Boston)  also  contain  careful  discus- 
sions on  the  several  points  of  polity  as  well  as  history, 
and  furnish  full  statistics.  The  English  Year-hook  fur- 
rnishes  such  statistics  as  are  collected  in  Great  Britain. 

CcngregationiBts,  or  Apostolical  Congre- 
gation, a  designation  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
France,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I,  re- 
sumed the  direction  of  primary  instruction,  and  estab- 
lished religious  associations.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourt>ons,  the  power  of  the  Congregationists  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  they  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  bring  back  the  Church  of  France  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome.  They  usurped  the  control  of  public  in- 
struction, established  colleges  and  seminaries,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Jesuits,  and  even  gained 
the  control  of  the  police  of  Paris.  Their  leaders  held 
the  highest  stations  at  court.  The  material  means  of 
the  Congregation  were  to  a  large  extent  furnbhed  by 
the  laboring  classes  (in  1826  there  were  600,000  persons 
contributing  each  one  cent  a  week).  The  celebrated 
Lamennais  belonged  to  this  party.  At  last  their  usur- 
pation of  power  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
party, which  gradually  gained  strength  and  induenec. 
In  1826  count  Montlosier  proved  the  existence  of  the 
Congregation  to  be  illegal.  A  large  number  of  bishops 
appealed  to  the  king  against  the  abuse  of  the  Galilean 
liberties.  The  Congregation  endeavored  to  excite  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people  by  sermons  and  tracts,  but  in 

1827  the  Higher  Chamber  resolved  to  interfere  active- 
ly in  putting  down  all  Jesuitic  associations,  and  in 

1828  the  control  of  the  primary  sdhools  was  given  to 
the  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  every  teacher  should  declare  in  writing  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any  forbidden  religious  asso- 
ciation, or  be  suspended.  A  large  number  of  Congre- 
gationists left  France  in  consequence,  but  their  influ- 
ence, which  made  itself  felt  even  after  their  departure, 
was  not  entirely  lost  until  the  Revolution  of  1830. — 
Pierer,  Umversal-Lexihon,  iv,  368. 

Congmity.    See  Cosidionity. 

Coni'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Konya'hu^ 
^n'^33,  a  contracted  form  of  Jeconiah;  Sept.  '{(xoviao), 
another  mode  of  writing  (Jer.  xxii,  24,28;  xxxvii,!) 
the  name  of  king  Jehoiachin  (q.  v.). 

ConistB.     See  Cononites. 

Conjuration,  the  form  of  words  or  ceremony  by 
which  daemons  are  supposed  to  be  expelled  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  See  Exorcism. 
•  Connell,  Zecbabiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
September  11, 1794.  In  1801  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  and  settled  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
West  at  that  day,  which  he  diligently  improved.  He 
was  a  faithful  student  and  became  a  wise  man.  He 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1818,  and  tilled  vari- 
ous stations,  as  minister  and  presiding  elder,  with  uni- 
form fideHty  and  success,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
Methodism  in  Ohio  is  largely  indebted  to  him,  not 
only  for  its  extent,  but  for  its  character.  By  his  zeal 
as  a  preacher,  and  his  skill  as  an  administrator,  he 
gained  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  Church  during 
his  long  career  of  service.  He  was  five  times  elected 
to  the  Genecal  Conference.  He  died  December  13, 
1863.— J/muc^ji  of  Conferences,  1864,  p.  143. 

Conon,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  Tern- 
esvar,  in  Mysia  (now  Hungary),  educated  in  Sicily, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  Oct.  21,  686.  He 
sent  the  Irish  missionary  Kilian  to  Germany  to  preach 
to  the  pagan  Thuringians.     He  died  Sept  21, 687. 

Cononi'ah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12, 13).     See  Cona- 

NIAH. 

Cononites,  followers  of  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicla,  in  the  6th  century,  a  disciple  of  Johannes 
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Philoponus  (q.  v.)*  Conon  differed  fW>ni  Philoponas 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  resorrection,  maintaining  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  after  death  afiected  onlj' 
the  form,  not  the  matter  of  the  bod}^  and  that  at  the 
resurrection  the  soul  was  reunited  with  the  same, 
though  transformed  body. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken- 
Ijex,  ii,  798.     See  Johannes  Philoponus  ;  Triths- 

ISM. 

Conrad  of  Marburg.    See  Konbad  von  Mab- 

BURO. 

Conrad,  William,  a  highly  useful  minister  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  bom  Aug.  11,  1808.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  preparatory  studies  in  the  Re- 
formed Academy  and  Theological  Seminary,  then  loca- 
ted at  York,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Westmoreland  Classis,  Pa.,  in  May,  1835,  and  labored 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  as  a  pioneer  in  West 
Pennsylvania.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  16, 1866.  He 
was  an  earnest  student.  As  a  writer  he  often  appear- 
ed in  the  Church  papers.  He  is  almi  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  Baptism,  published  1817,  and  of  several  un- 
published works  on  different  subjects — one  on  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism.  For  thirty  years  he  gathered  ge- 
ological specimens,  the  entire  collection  of  which  be 
presented  to  Westmoreland  College,  one  of  whose 
founders  and  best  friends  he  was. 

Conriug  (Cmnn^tuf),  HsBHAirif,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Norden.  in  East 
Friesland,  Nov.  9th,  1606 ;  became  professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Medicine,  and  Jurisprudence  at  Helmstudt,  and 
in  1660  privy  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
He  died  Dec.  12, 1681.  Public  law  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  brought  it  to 
a  scientific  form.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Harvey's  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  complete  works,  embracing  a  number  of  treatises 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  particularly  on  the  rights  of 
Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church,  were 
published  by  Gdbel  (Bninsw.  1780,  7  vpls.  fol.).—- 
Pierer,  UmvertaiULanhon^  s.  v. 

Conflalvl,  Ebcole,  Marquu  of,  an  Italian  cardi- 
nal, and  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatic  agents  of  Rome 
m  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Rome,  June  8, 
1757.  Pius  VI  appointed  him  in  1792  to  the  office  of 
UdUore  delh  taera  ruoiaj  and  afterwards  minister  of 
war.  In  this  capaci^  he  showed  himself  a  steady  en- 
emy of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the  French 
troops  took  Home  in  1798  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
soon  after  released.  After  the  death  of  Pius  VI  he 
was  secret  jr\'  of  the  conclave  which  elected  cardinal 
Chiramontc  (Pius  VII)  as  pope,  and  soon  after  (1800) 
he  was  made  by  the  new  pope  secretary  of  state 
and  cardinal.  In  1801  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
signed  the  concordat  with  Napoleon,  July  15 ;  but  hav- 
ing afterwards  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  empe- 
ror, Consalvi  resipied  (1806)  his  oflBce.  He  refused 
his  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
in  the  council  held  on  the  subject,  and  was  exiled  in 
1809.  The  pope  having  returned  to  Rome  in  1814, 
Consalvi  was  restored  to  his  position  as  prime  minis- 
ter, and  soon  sent  to  the  conferences  held  by  the  ^'reat 
powers  at  London  as  representative  of  the  papal  in- 
terests. He  was  also  papal  plenipotentisry  at  the 
Con;p%ss  of  Vienna,  when  he  secured  the  restitution 
of  all  the  papal  territories  with  the  exception  of  Avig- 
non fmd  Venaissln.  Against  the  incorporation  of 
these  places  with  France  he  protested,  as  also  against 
the  occupation  of  Ferrara  and  Rimini  by  Austrian 
troops,  and  against  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  of  Germany.  This  protest,  however,  was 
of  no  avail,  and  ho  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  en- 
deavor to  rearmnge  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ger- 
many by  on^  general  concordat.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  negotiations  with  particular  states,  and 
successfully  concluded  concordats  (q.  v.)  with  France, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  WOrtem- 


berg,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Geneva,  and  even  with  St.  Do* 
mingo  and  Chili.  At  the  death  of  Pius  VII  (18^)  he 
retired  to  Porto  d'Anso,  but  was  called  again  to  Rome 
by  Leo  XII,  who  pLced  him  at  the  head  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  office  he  had  hardly  accepted  when  be 
died,  Jan.  24, 1824.  —  i/eiMnret  du  Cardinal  ComtaUi 
(with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cretineau-Joly,  Paris, 
1864,  2  vols.) ;  Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirekm-Lex.  U,  811 : 
Bartholdy,  Zuge  aus  dim  Lebm  du  Card.  C<m§aln 
(Stuttgart,  1824);  San»e  Ckritietine,  6  Feb.  1865. 

Conaangninity,  alliance  by  blood,  as  ajfimiy 
(q.  V.)  is  alliance  by  marriage.  Certaiik  degrees  of 
consanguinity  are  among  the  in.pediments  to  nur- 
riage,  both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  liy  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  These  degrees,  as  defined  by  the  Chureh 
of  England,  are  expressed  in  a  table  drawn  up  by 
arehbiBhop  Parker  in  1568,  and  set  forth  by  authority. 
This  table  is  as  follows : 

A  Tabu  qf  Kindred  and  AjfUdty^  wherein  whotoever  «r«  re- 
lated are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  cur  Lawe  to  many 
together, 

A  man  may  not  worry  kU  '^  "''''""i^tT*' "***'^ 

1  Ormndmnther,  1  Graodfiither, 

2  Grandfather's  Wife,  8  GrandflAotber**  Hwhand, 
8  Wife's  Grandmother.  8  Husband's  Grandfather. 


4  Fathefs  SUter, 
6  Mothers  Sister, 
6  Father's  Brothel's  Wife. 

T  Mother's  Brothel's  Wife, 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister, 

9  Wife's  Mothai's  SUter. 

10  Mother, 

11  Step-mother, 

12  Wife's  Mother. 


4  Father's  Brother, 
6  Mother's  Brother, 

6  Fathefs  Sister's  Hosfaaad. 

7  Mothei«R  Sister's  Husband, 

8  II  asband'sFather's  Brother, 
»  Husband's  Mother'sBrotheK; 

10  Father, 

It  Step-father, 

18  Husband's  Father. 


13  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter, 

15  Son's  Wife. 

16  Sister, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 

18  Brother*!  Wife. 
10  Son's  Daughter, 

20  Daughtei's  Dangfater, 
81  Son's  Son's  Wife. 


18  Son, 

14  Husband's  Pon, 

15  Daaghter*s  Husband. 

16  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  ijister's  Husband. 

19  Son's  Sou, 

20  Daughter's  Son, 
81  Son's  Daoghter's  Husband. 

28  Daughter's  Son's  Wife,  22  Daughter's  Daughter's  Una. 

88  Wtfe*s  Son's  Daughter,  band, 

84  Wife's  Daughtefs  Dai^-  88  I!usbaad*8  Son's  Son, 

ter.  24  Husband's  Daughter's  Sen. 

26  Brother's  Dangfater,  25  Brother's  Son, 

86  Siaters  Daughter,  26  Sister's  Son, 

87  Brother's  Son's  Wife.  87  Brother's  Daughter's  Hus- 

band. 

28  Sister's  Son's  Wife,  88  Slater's    Daughter^    Has- 

band, 

29  Wife's  Brother's  Daughteis  89  Husband's  Brother's  Son, 
80  Wife's  Sister's  Dangfater.     30  Husband's  Sister's  Son. 
See  Affinity. 

Consoienoe.    See  Ethics;   Moral  Philoso- 
phy. 

CONSCIENCE,  Cases  of.     See  Casuistry. 

Conscieutiaril  (conscience  people),  the  name  of 
a  sect  of  atheistic  freethinkers  in  the  17th  centunr, 

» 

The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  student  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  Matthias  Yon  Knutsen  (also 
called  Knuzan  or  Kuntzen),  born  at  Oldensworth,  in 
Schleswig,  who,  while  studying  at  Jena  (in  1674),  cir- 
culated among  the  students  two  writings,  in  which  he 
denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  difference  between  marriage  and  fornication, 
recognising  only  the  individual  reason  and  contcienee 
(hence  the  name)  as  rules  of  religious  belief.  Knutsen 
claimed  to  have  nnmerotis  adherents  at  all  the  univer- 
sities and  capitals  of  Europe,  at  Jena  no  less  than  700, 
and  thus  brought  the  university  into  bad  repute.  The 
professors  of  Jena  indignantly  denied  his  assertion. 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  discOTery  of  the  agi- 
tation of  Knutsen  soon  died  out,  and  the  ComecienHaru 
were  no  longer  heard  of.  See  Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kirch,- 
Lex.  ii,  815 ;  Arnold,  Kirch,  u,  KetxerkUt,  vol.  iL 

ConBeoratioix  (properly  some  form  of  the  Terb 
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t5jp,  hadash'y  to  be  hofy,  often  rendered  "sanctify;" 
iyxaiviZ^j  to  dedicate;  rBXiiow^  to  comfhte)^  the  act 
of  devoting  or  setting  apart  anything  to  the  worship 
or  service  of  God.  See  Dedication.  The  Mosaic 
law  ordained  that  all  the  first-born,  both  of  man  and 
lieast,  should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  God.  See 
Fir8T-bor:(.  The  whole  race  of  Abraham  was  in  a 
pecaliar  manner  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Aaron  we're  more  immedi- 
atelv  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  (Exod.  xiii,  2 ; 
xii,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  12 ;  1  Pet.  u,  9).  See  Sacerdotal 
Order.  Besides  these  consecrations  ordained  by 
God,  there  were  others  which  depended  on  the  will  of 
man,  and  were  either  to  continue  forever  or  for  a  time  ^ 
only.  See  Vow.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, ; 
offered  her  son  to  the  Lord  to  serve  all  his  lifetime  in 
the  tabernacle  (1  Sara,  i,  11 ;  com  p.  Luke  i,  15).  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  devoted  the  Netbinim  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  forever  (Ezra  viii,  20).  The  Hebrews 
sometimes  devoted  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord, 
and  sometimes  the  spoils  taken  in  war  (Levit.  xxvii, 
28,  29).  In  like  manner,  vessels  (Josh,  vi,  19),  profits 
(Mic.  iv,  13),  individuals  (Num.  vi,  9-13 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11 ; 
Luke  i,  16),  and  nations  (Exod.  xix,  6),  were  often  ded- 
icated.    See  Anathema. 

The  New  Testament  also  furnishes  us  with  exam- 
ples of  consecration.  Christians  in  general  are  es- 
teemed as  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  are  a  holy 
race,  a  chosen  people  (1  Pet.  ii,  9).  Ministers  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  consecratad  or  set  apart,  and  so  are 
places  of  worship,  the  forms  of  dedication  varyinf;  ac- 
sordin.:^  to  the  views  of  different  bodies  of  Christians. 
See  Ordination.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  have 
any  particular  accounts  of  the  formal  consecration  of 
churches  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  a  fact  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  liy  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  before  Constantine.  See  the 
articles  following ;  also  Bells. 

Consecration -offering.  At  the  inauguration 
of  the  Israelitish  priesthood,  in  connection  with  the 
oblation,  certain  parts  of  the  victim  (a  ram),  besides 
bread  and  cakes,  were  laid  in  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
be  consecrated,  before  he  came  to  the  altar  (Exod. 
xxix,  22  sq. ;  Lev.  viii,  25  sq.),  as  a  manipulation  ex- 
pressive of  the  representative  power  thus  conferred 
(Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  426).  This  depositing  in  the  hand 
is  called  by  the  technical  term  jHUng  their  hand  (A. 
V.  "consecrate."  Exod.  xxviii,  41;  xxix,  9;  Lev. 
xxi,  10 ;  Num.  lii,  3 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxii,  29 ;  1  Cbron. 
xxix,  5),  and  thus  the  sacerdutal  consecration-offer- 
ing itself  was  styled  a  JUling  (Q^K^p,  sc.  of  the  hand, 
Sept.  TiKuuimQ,  Lev.  vii,  87;  xxviii,  31),  and  the 
sacrificed  ram  was  designated  by  the  corresponding 
term  (0*^X^13  b-^K,  Exod.  xxix,  26).  See  Offer- 
ing. 

CONSECRATION,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  cer- 
emony of  dedicating  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  setting  apart  of 
bishops  for  their  office,  and  to  the  dedication  of  Church 
edifices  to  the  worship  of  God. 

I.  Cotuecration  of  Bishops. — The  forms  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican, 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  given  under 
Bisnop  (i,  822,  823).  In  the  preface  to  the  form  used 
in  the  Church  of  Enc;land,  it  is  stated  that  no  one  shall 
be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to 
execute  the  same  function,  unless  he  be  called,  tried, 
and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  that  form,  or 
hath  formtrly  had  episcopal  consecrrUufn.  The  concl ud- 
ing  portion  of  this  sentence  recognises  the  validity  of 
consecrations  given  in  foreign  churches  bj-  any  other 
form  adopted  by  those  churches.  Thus  a  Greek  or 
Roman  bishop,  conformin.t;  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
of  England,  requires  no  fresh  consecration,  but  is  at 
liberty  to  ofllciate  in  that  Church  (Hook,  s.  v.).     The 


Greek  and  Roman  churches,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  Anglican  consecrations. 

According  to  a  canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council, 
there  must  be  four,  or  at  least  three  bishops  present  at 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.     See  College,  2. 

II,  Consecration  of  (Arches. — 1.  Ancitnt  Church. 
— The  practice  of  solemnly  dedicating  to  God  those 
edifices  which  had  teen  built  for  his  worship  is  very 
ancient.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
for  the  first  three  ages  of  Christianity  is  unknown ; 
but  Eusebius  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremony  by 
which  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Constantine, 
was  consecrated,  A.D.  335.  On  such  occasions  it  was 
usual  for  a  whole  synod  of  the  neighboring;  or  provin- 
cial bishops  to  assemble.  "  The  solemnity  ordinarily 
began  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founder,  which  was  followed  by 
prayers,  among  which  there  seems  to  have  been  one  in 
particular  for  the  church  which  was  then  to  lie  dedi- 
cated. The  act  of  consecrating  churches  was  so  pecu- 
liarly reserved  to  the  office  of  bishops  that  presbyters 
were  not  allowed  to  perform  it.  Anciently  churches 
were  always  dedicated  to  God,  and  not  to  saints, 
though  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  their 
names  as  a  memorinl  of  them.  Consecration  was  per- 
formed, indiflfeiently,  on  any  day;  i)ut,  whatever  the 
day  was,  it  was  usually  kept  and  observed  among  their 
annual  festivals.  To  this  pope  (Jregory,  sumamed 
the  Great,  added  a  new  custom  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  had  been  heathen  tem- 
ples, the  people  might  build  themselves  booths  round 
the  church,  and  there  feast  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their 
ancient  sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens.  The 
wahes^  which  are  still  observed  in  some  English  coun« 
ties,  are  the  remains  of  these  feasts  of  dedication." 

2.  Church  of  Rome. — "  The  consecration  of  a  church 
is  performed  with  much  ceremony  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  bv  whose  members  this  rite  is  usually  termed 
a  dedication.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  relics  which 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  altar  of  the  new  church  are 
put  into  a  clean  vessel,  together  with  three  grains  of 
incense,  to  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  added,  con- 
taining the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  and  the  name 
of  the  ofliciating  bishop.  Three  crosses  are  painted 
oh  each  of  the  church  walls,  and  over  each  cross  a 
candle  is  placed.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  the  bishop,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  attended  by  the  clergy,  goes  to  the  dror 
of  the  church,  where  they  recite  the  seven  penitential 
psalms;  after  which  ho  makes  a  tour  of  the  church 
walls,  sprinkling  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. This  rite  being  performed,  he  knocks  at  the 
church  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeating  from 
Psalm  xxiii  [xxiv],  ''AttoUite  portas,  et  introibit  Rex 
GhricB,''  A  deacon,  shut  up  in  the  church,  demands, 
• '  Quis  est  iste  Rex  Gloria  V  To  which  the  bishop  an- 
swers, ^^  Dominus  fortis  et  potens:  Dominus  potens  in 
praliof*  At  the  same  time  the  bishop  crosses  tha 
door,  repeating  the  following  verse : 

^  Ecce  Crucis  signuin,  fugiant  phsntaflinata  cuDcta  V 

On  the  admission  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  into  the 
church,  the  Veni  Creator  is  sung.  Then  one  of  the  sub- 
deacons  tiikos  ashes,  and  sprinkles  them  on  the  pave- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  next  follow  the  litanies 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  After  which  the 
bishop,  with  his  pastoral  staff,  describes,  as  with  a  pen, 
two  alphabets  in  the  ashes  sprinkled  by  the  deacon, 
and  proceeds  to  consecrate  the  altar  by  sprinkling  it 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  consecration  of  the  altar 
is  followed  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  relics,  which 
are  deposited  under  it  w^ith  great  ceremony.  During 
the  whole  of  this  imposing  solemnity  the  church  is 
finely  adorned,  and  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar. 
Mass  is  aftcrwardfl  performed  by  the  bishop,  or  by 
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lome  other  person*'  (Eadie,  Ecclesicuiical  DicUonary^ 
B.  v.). 

3.  Protestant  Churches.  — The  Church  of  England 
retains  the  usage  of  consecration  both  for  Church  edi- 
fices and  cemeteries.  What  is  called  the  consecration 
of  a  church  at  present  is  purely  a  legal  (not  a  relig- 
ious) act,  duly  setting  aside  a  certain  building  from 
secular  uses.  There  is  no  form  of  prayer  for  consecra- 
tion of  churches  prepared  by  comijetent  authority ;  it 
is  left  to  every  bishop  to  use  any  \^'hich  he  thinks  fit, 
though  the  form  ivhlch  was  prepared  by  the  bishops 
in  1712  is  that  most  generally  used.  But  all  existing 
unauthorized  forms  are  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  form  of  1712 
was  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States:  it  is 
given  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  form  used  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (for  Dedication)  is  taken 
partly  from  a  form  of  consecration  prepared  by  bishop 
Andrewes,  and  partly  from  the  above-mentioned  form 
of  1712.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Discipline  (pt.  iv,  ch. 
viii).  The  new  **  Liturgy  of  the  German  Refomied 
Church"  in  America  contains  an  excellent  form  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  as  does  also  the  ''*  Litur- 
gy of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church"  (§  13). 

Consenscui  Genevensis,  a  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  Calvin  in  1551.  Its  title  is  De  eetema 
Dei  pradestincUionej  ((ua  in  salutem  alios  ess  hondnlbus 
elegit^  alios  suo  eoeiHo  reliquit,  it.  de  providential  qua  res 
humanas  gubemat,  consenstts  pcuforum  Genevensis  ecch" 
si(B,  a  J.  Calvino  ejpositus  (Genev.  1552,  8vo,  in  0pp. 
vii,  688).  It  is  given  in  Niemeyer,  Collectio  ConfeodO' 
man  (1840),  p.  218  et  sq.  Its  purpose  was  to  unito  the 
Swiss  churches  with  regard  to  predestination,  as  the 
Consensus  Tigurinus  (q.  v.)  liad  served  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  sacraments.  It  presents  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  predestination  with  great  clearness  and  decision. — 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  nf  Doctrines,  §  222 ;  Shedd, 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

ConsenBiLB  Tigurinus,  a  confession  prepared  by 
Calvin  in  1549,  and  adopted  by  the  Zurich  theologians. 
*'  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Calvin  to  effect 
a  union  among  the  Reformed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist."  Its  title  is  Consentio  mutua  in  re  sacra- 
mentari'i  Ministror,  Tigur.  et  J.  Calvini,  and  consists 
of  26  articles  (Cabfini  0pp.  viit,  p.  648  sq.  and  in  his 
Tract,  iheolog.  [Genev.  1611 ;  Amster.  1667,  fol.].  It 
was  separately  printed  in  1554  by  Robert  Stephen,  and 
is  given  in  Niemeyer,  Confessio  CoUectionum  [1840],  p. 
191  sq.). — Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  bk.  viii,  ch.  ii, 
§  2;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  222. 

Consilia  Evangelloa,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  such  moral  counsels  as  are  not  obligator}^ 
for  every  Christian,  but  are  advised  in  order  to  per- 
fection. The  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  virginity,  voluntary  povcrt)',  and 
obedience  (to  the  monastic  superior),  but  some  the- 
ologians of  the  Church  of  Rome  count  as  many  as 
twelve  *^  evangelical  counsels."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Protestants  admit  of  no  such  distinctions. — Her- 
zog,  Real'Encyklop.  iii,  119.     See  Supererooatiok. 

Consiatory  (Lat.  consistorium),  a  name  designa- 
ting a  college  of  men  who  acted  as  advisers  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  important  affairs  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  place  where  these  meetings  were  held. 
1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  name  has  fre- 
quently, but  not  generally,  Ijeen  used  to  designate  col- 
leges of  members  of  the  chapter,  also  the  episcopal 
chapters  themselves,  viewed  as  a  whole,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  bishop  and  to  the  diocese.  Papal  consis- , 
torie^,  or  Consistories  of  cardinals  (Consistoria  cardi- 
n  rlium),  are  meetings  of  the  colleges  of  cardinals,  call- 
ed by  the  pope  for  deliberating  on  important  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  generally  under  his  presidency. 
These  consistories  arc  partly  regular  (usually  once  a 
fortnight),  in  which  only  cardinals  take  part,  under  the 


presidency  of  the  pope  or  of  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
cardinals.  They  are  called  secret  consistories  (consiHo-> 
ria  secretd).  When,  on  solemn  occasions,  bishops  and 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  are  admitted,  they  are 
called />ui/ic  consistories  (consistoria  publica).  The  lut. 
ter  are  always  presided  over  by  the  pope.  At  both 
the  cardinals  have  only  a  consultative  vote.  The  sul  •> 
jects  which  are  to  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a  consistory 
are  first  selected  b}'  the  pope  with  the  aid  of  an  extraor- 
dinary congregation,  consisting  of  the  oldest  (as  to  the 
time  of  appointment)  cardinal  bishop,  the  oldest  cardi- 
nal priest,  and  the  oldest  cardinal  deacon,  the  cardinal 
vice-chancellor,  the  cardinal  chamberlain,  and  the  car- 
dinal secretary  of  state;  and  after  that  referred  fcr 
preparatory  deliberation  to  the  Consistorial  Congrt go- 
tten. See  Congregation.  The  resolutions  parsed 
at  secret  consistories  are  promulgated  in  a  public  ccn- 
uistory,  and  mostly  accompanied  by  a  solemn  **  allo- 
cution" (q.  V.)  of  the  pope.  "While  presiding  the  pope 
is  mounted  on  a  ma}:nificent  throne  and  habited  in  hia 
pontificalia ;  on  his  right  sit  the  cardinal  bishops  and 
priests,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The 
other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  rota, 
and  officers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  tha 
courtiers  on  the  ground;  ambassadors  on  the  right, 
and  consistorial  and  fiscal  advocates  behind  the  cardi- 
nals.— ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  W5  and  821. 

2.  In  the  Lutheran  state  churches  consistories  are 
boards  of  clerical  and  lay  ofiScers  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  as  highest  bifhop  for  the 
administration  and  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  for  exercising  jurisdiction  in  marriage  affairs, 
and  for  infiicting  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  first 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1537,  the 
second  at  Leipzic  in  1543.  The  members  are  called 
"  consistorial  councillors,"  the  chief  "  consistorial 
president."  If  there  are  more  than  one  consietory  in 
a  country,  a  "supreme  or  national  consistory"  (Oher- 
Consistoi  ium,  Landes  -  Consistorium)  is  placed  over 
the  **  provincial  consistories.*'  If  the  right  to  eftab- 
lish  a  consistory  was  conceded  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  to  a  nobleman  or  city,  such  a  consistory  was 
called  a  *^  mediate  consistor}'"  (Medial-Connitoritein), 
Nearly  oil  the  consistories  of  this  class  have  been 
abolis^hed  in  modern  times.  As  the  power  of  consb- 
tories  was  defined  by  the  princes,  it  differed  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  the  Reformed  churches  the  name 
consiittory  is  equal  t<»  the  session  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an churches.  For  full  information,  consult  Bohroer 
Jus  Eedesiatticum  Protesiantium,  and  Richter,  Kirchtn' 
ordnungen. 

3.  The  lower  Church  courts  in  the  German  and  Re- 
formed Dutch  churches  in  America  are  also  called  con- 
sistories,— Hcrzog,  ReaUEncykUp.  iii,  130 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Ijeanhon,  ii,  822 ;  CcnstiiuUon  ffthe  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  ch.  ii,  art.  ii. 

Conaociation.    See  Congregationalists. 

Conaolamentuin.    See  Catiiari. 

Conaole  (Lat.  consoHda),  a  bracket  to  support  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  etc. 

Conatance,  Coukcii.  of  {ConeiUum  Constanti- 
ense),  a  synod  assembled  by  pope  John  XXIII,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  writ  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and 
wfiich  sat  from  1414  to  1418.  One  of  its  professed  ob- 
jects was  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  which  had  lasted 
for  thirty  years,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  several 
claimants  of  the  papacy.  At  this  time,  besides  John 
(Balthasar  Cossa),  two  others  clnimed  the  title  of  pope, 
viz.,  Pedro  of  Luna,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who  styled 
himself  Benedict  XIII,  and  Angelo  Corrario,  a  Vene- 
tian, who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  An- 
other object  of  the  council  was  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  so-called  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wicklifltp.  The 
council  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  fe»- 
tival  of  All  Sainti,  A.D.  1414,  and  so  great  was  the 
infiux  of  persons,  that  it  was  reckoned  thtt  not  Icit 
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(han  thirtj  thanunil  boraei  wtm  broogbt  to  Con- 
stJnoe,  wbli-h  may  five  Mtna  Idea  of  tlie  eaonnoua 
cuDCOurse  of  p«up1o.     It  l*  iit^ited  that,  during  ths  tet- 

dred  and  forty  cuntibs  uiura  than  tventy  cardinalp, 
■Aen  patriarchu,  twenty  atchUiahopii,  ninety-one  bish- 
op9,  lix  bundled  olhn  clarical  digniturie*,  und  aliaul 
four  thonund  priest*,  wen  present  at  this  celebrated 
BMcmbly.  Tbs  pretended  hereties  of  Wickliffo  and 
Hu»,  were  beie  condemned,  and  the  latter,  notwitb- 
BtaDdiag  the  atsarances  of  safety  pvcn  him  by  the 
emperor,  naa  burnt,  July  6,  1415  [see  Hcsb],  and  hit 
friend  and  conipanlon,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  with  the 
aame  fate  May  30,  1416  [see  Jerome].  The  Ibree 
popss  were  form  illv  tleponeil,  ami  Martin  V  was  legnllr 
ch(»en  to  the  chair  of  St.  I'oter ;  but,  lafteni  at  tar- 
tbprinj  (be  empernr'a  wishes  fur  a  refurmation  in  the 
;i9'airs  ^fthe  Church,  he  thwarted  his  plana,  and  nnth- 
inij  wa*  done  tilt  tlie  Council  of  Diule  (q.  v.).  At  this 
conncil  the  question  was  reiy  warmly  agitated  wheth- 
er the  authority  of  an  vcumgnical  council  is  greatf  r 
than  that  of  a  pops  or  not  ?  Gerson  proved  that  in 
certain  cases  the  Church,  or,  which  is  the  ume  thing, 
an  cecuinenicat  coundl,  can  asMnilile  without  the  ccim- 
mand  or  consent  of  the  pope,  even  luppoalng  him  to 
have  been  canonically  elected,  and  to  live  respectably. 
Tbese  peculiar  caaea  be  stataa  to  be,  "  1.  If  the  pope, 
being  accused,  and  brnuKht  Into  a  position  requiring 
the  opinion  of  the  Church,  refuse  to  convoke  a  council 
for  the  purpose.  2.  When  important  matters  concern- 
ing the  government  of  the  Church  are  in  agitiition,  re- 
quiring to  ba  aet  at  rest  by  an  lecnmenical  council, 
which,  uevertlieless,  the  pope  refuses  to  convoke." 
The  sources  of  information  as  to  this  conncil  are  am- 
plo :  among  them  are  Van  dor  Hardt,  Magnum  o-ninim- 
•mia  Coialaitiaue  Gmal'vm  (ed.  BubnAt«i<t,  Berlin, 
1713,  6  vols,  fol.);  Chastcnet,  -VoUD.  Hit.  do  CanciU 
tk  Caulaace (Paris,  1718,  4ta);  L'Enfant,  llitt.  du  Cone. 
de  Contbaux  (.Imst.  ITS?,  fol.);  the  sjme  translKlod 
(Lond.  1730,  1  vols.  4ta).  See  Undon,  M  mutl  af 
Cattn«b,100sq.i  lluse,  C7«. //>s(.  277,  291,  34Si  Ho*- 
heim,  Ck.  Bid.  ii,  426  sq. ;  WessenberK,  Dit  yrottai 
KirthtHnrtammL  vol.  ii ;  Watier  u.  Welte,  KirtKat- 
Zez.  it,  SI9;  atTtag,  I{tal.EJvyld.  il\,Ui. 

Cotutant,  Benjamix,  a  distinjtulabed  French  poli- 
Ucian  of  the  liberal  school,  was  bom  at  Lausanne  17(J7 ; 
•ducated  In  En^fland  and  Germanv.  He  entereil  pub- 
lic liJ^  in  1799;  was  hnnished  bv  Napolenn  in  IMIl ; 
took  office  under  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Eliw, 
1814;  became  a  popular  repre»entat[»a  under  Charles 
id  died  Dec.  8, 1S30.      He  wrote  largely  In  poli- 
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Dt  la  Religiim  foniidtrre  dam  *i  tourer,  infurmtt  tt 
to  drvtlopptmenti  (Paris,  ltl24-.11,  5  vols.  81-0),  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Du  /•o/yirinui!  r™™  coiu'ithi 
flaiu  >«  rapporli  aore  la  phikuophU  el  la  rrS^pon  Chri- 
ismne  (Paris,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo). 

ConaUtutliie  the  Ghrat  (C<i!ista!(ti!(its,  Cai- 
Ds  F1.AV11TS  Valbrids  Aurkliuh),  son  of  the  emperor 
Constintius  Chlnma  and  of  hla  wife  Helena,  waa  bom 
Feb.  27,  272  or  274  (see  Hblina),  at  Naissns  (now  Ni»- 
•a)  in  lllyricum,  or,  according  to  other  traditions,  in 
Britain.  He  first  distinguished  himself  by  bia  milita- 
ry talenla  under  Diocletian,  in  that  monarch 'a  faminrs 
Egyptian  eipeditbn,  396 ;  enleequenlly  be  aerved 
under  Galerius  in  the  Persian  war.     In  30B  the  two 
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getio  geniae  of  Constantlne,  took  every  means  of  o«. 
posing  him  to  Auiger,  and  it  I*  believed  Ibat  Ibis  wai 
the  period  when  he  acquired  that  mixture  of  reserve, 
cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  hit 
conduct  in  after  years.  At  last  Constantino  lied  1« 
bia  father,  who  ruled  in  the  West,  ond  joined  him  al 
Bonlognu  Just  as  bj  waa  settinj;  out  on  an  expedition 


■gainst  the  Picts  in  North  Britain.  ConsUntius  died 
at  York,  July  26,  iJOG,  having  procUinied  his  son  Con- 
stantine  his  snccessor.  'the  Roman  soldlen,  in  tho 
Pretorium  at  York,  proclaimed  Constantine  emperor. 
He  now  WTDle  a  conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  and  re- 

bowever,  would  nut  allow  him  tbe  title  of  Aagmlv*, 
and  gdve  him  tfa.l  of  C(aar  only.  Constantine  took 
poeeession  of  tbe  countries  which  had  been  subject  to 
his  father,  viz.,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and,  hav. 
ing  overcome  the  Franks,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
jtlaxentina,  who  hud  usurped  the  government  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  He  cnuqueml  Masentius  In  three  bat- 
tles, the  Ivt  at  tbe  Milvian  bridge,  under  the  walls  of 
Home.  Constantine  was  now  declared  by  the  senate 
Augustus  and  Pontifex  Maximus  (Oct.  28,  312).      It 

this  inscription,  In  h-K  tigno  wnca,  i.  e.  "  By  this  t's^ 

stated  that  Chrint  himself  appeared  to  him  tiie  follow- 
ing ai|{bt  and  ordered  him  to  take  fur  his  stsodard  an 
imitation  of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen.  Ha 
accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made  in  this  form, 
which  was  called  the  lalHmon  (q.  v.).  This  account 
reels  cblefli'  on  tbe  testimony  of  Eusebius  (ITfa  Con- 
tttmUm,  I,  29,  30),  said  to  lie  fbunded  on  a  commnnica. 
tioD  from  Constantine  himself.  "Lactantins,  the  ear- 
liest witness  (ZV  mnriibui  prrttcutontm,  c.  44,  a  wor^ 
which  may  not  have  been  written  by  Jjictantius,  but 
yet  was  composed  about  A.D.  314  or  816),  speaks  only 
of  a  dream,  in  which  the  emperor  was  directed  (oatamp 
on  the  shields  of  bia  soldiers  '  the  heavenly  sU'-n  of 
God,'  that  is,  the  cross,  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and  ' 
thus  to  go  forth  against  his  enemy"  (Schnir,  BiHory 
of  Ih-:  ChriiHm  Cinn-i,  vol.  Ii,  %  2,  where  this  point, 
and  indeed  the  whijle  relation  of  Constantino  to  the 
Chnrch,  is  admirably  treated).  In  January,  318,  he 
published  the  memorable  edict  of  tnlc ration  in  favor 
of  the  Chri:<tianB,  by  which  all  the  property  that  bud 
been  taken  ftomthe  Christiana  during  the  periecutiona 
was  restored  to  them.  "They  wen  also  made  eligible 
to  public  offices.  This  edict  has  accordingly  been  m- 
garded  as  marking  the  triumph  of  the  croaa  aitd  the 
downfall  of  paganum.  Having  defeated  Liciniaj,wba 
showed  a  mortal  batred  to  the  ChrisUans,  Constantino 
became  sole  bead  of  the  EasCem  ami  WesteiD  empire 
in  32fl,!he  year  noted  for  the  lacumeaicai  council  which 
he  convened  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  Hbich  be  attend- 
ed fh  person,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  fun- 
troversy.  Towanls  tbe  close  of  his  life  he  favored  the 
Arians,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  Eusebius  of  Nicn. 
media,  in  consequence  of  which  he  banished  many 
orthodox  bishops.  Though  he  professed  Chri^tianitT, 
be  waa  not  hapliaed  till  he  fell  sick  in  837,  in  which 
year  he  died  in  Nicomedia"  (Buck,  Threl  DM.  s.  v.). 
The  senate  of  Bome  placed  him  among  the  gods,  and 
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the  Christians  of  the  East  reckoned  him  amoag  the 
saints:  his  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Russian  churches  on  the  21st  of  May. 

'*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  character  of 
Constantine's  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  its  con-^ 
sequences  were  of  vast  importance  both  to  the  empire 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  unobstructed  propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  a  wider 
extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  All 
impediments  to  an  open  profession  of  Christianity  were 
removed,  and  it  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
emfHre.  Numerous,  however,  in  various  points  of 
view,  as  wore  the  advantages  accruing  to  it  fk-om  this 
change,  it  soon  began  to  suffer  f^om  being  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  fostering  influence  of  secu- 
lar power.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  corrupt- 
ed; pompous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  introduced; 
worldly  honors  and  emoluments  were  conferred  on  the 
teachers  of  Christianity',  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  a  great  measure  converted  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  The  character  of  Constantino  has  been  the 
object  of  various  and  contradictory  judgments,  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  and  political  spirit  of  the  various 
writers.  Eusebius,  Nuzarius,  and  other  Christian  con- 
temporaries, grateful  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  considered 
his  panegyrists,  while  Zosimus  and  other  heathen 
writers,  animated  by  an  opposite  feeling,  were  his  en  • 
emies.  The  brief  summing-up  of  Eutropius  is  perhaps 
nearest  the  truth :  '  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  equal  to  the  best  princes,  in  the  latter  to  middling 
ones.  He  had  many  great  qualities ;  he  was  fond  of 
military  glory,  and  was  successful.  He  was  also  fa- 
vorable to  civil  arts  and  liberal  studies ;  fond  of  being 
loved  and  praised,  and  liberal  to  most  of  his  friends. 
He  made  many  laws ;  some  good  and  equitable,  oth- 
ers superfluous,  and  some  harsh  and  severe' "  (^ITmd, 
Buds'),  See  Gibbon,  Decline  andFaH,  i,454  sq.;  Man- 
so,  Leben  Konstantin^t  (Breslau,  1817);  Keim,  Ueber' 
iritt  Konstantint  zum  Chrittenthum  (Zurich,  1862); 
Burckhardt,  Die  ZeU  Kcnstantin  des  Grosaen;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  1.  c. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  (Torrey's  ed.),  ii,  iii ; 
Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  vi.     See  Donation. 

Coaatantiiie,  Pope  (708-715),  a  native  of  Syria, 
succeeded  Sisinnius  in  7(^.  He  visited  Constantino- 
ple and  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
I  honor  by  the  emperor  Justinian  the  younger.  After 
his  return  to  Rome  he  defended  the  worship  of  im- 
ages against  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
against  Philippicus,  who  had  usurped  the  empire. 
Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Constantine,  and  had  been  ex- 
iled in  consequence,  made  his  submission  to  him,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Constantino  died  April  8, 
715,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  II. — Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirch.'Lex,  ii,  833. 

ConBtantixiople.  —  There  are  few  cities  which 
unite  more  points  of  interest  than  Constantinople.  It 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  elements  of  beiiuty,  «nd  for 
Itwenty-five  centuries  has  been  a  place  of  great  politi- 
cal and  commercial  importance.  During  several  hun- 
dred years  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  learning,  refine- 
ment, and  military'  power.  As  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  it  were  held  a  large  number  of  councils. 
The  indications  are  that  it«(  future  will  be  as  important 
as  its  past  histor}'.  Yet  no  city  has  suffered  more 
from  the  desolations  of  earthquakes,  pests,  famine, 
fire,  and  sword. 

I.  HiMory.-Tb^T^  .„  tb,«e  defined  epoch. :  1,  ?ix,m 
the  foundation  of  the  city  (B.C.  667)  till  it  became  the 
capita]  of  the  Roman  empire  (A.D.  803);  2,  from  this 
time  till  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  (A.  D.  1458)  ;  and, 
8,  under  the  Turkish  dominion  till  the  present  time. 

1.  Byzantium. — The  ancient  Greeks  attributed  the 
foundation  of  Byzantium  to  a  colony  of  Megarians, 
whO)  directed  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  built  a  city  (B. 


C.  667)  on  the  high  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  seraglio.  This  city  soon  became  the  entrepot  for 
the  grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Greece.  With, 
out  any  great  military  power  or  ambition  of  its  own- 
Byzantium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  different  cities 
that  successively  became  dominant  in  Greece.  It 
yielded  without  resistance  to  Darius  (B.C.  512).  The 
ten  thousand  rested  here  in  their  retreat  (B.C.  400). 
During  a  siege  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (B.C.  840),  a 
light  suddenl}'  appeared  one  night,  enabling  the  Athe- 
nian garrison  to  see  and  thwart  an  intended  assault  by 
the  besiegers.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  a 
crescent  appears  on  some  Byzantine  coins,  and  to  this 
is  usually  attributed  the  origin  of  the  crescent,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Turkish  empire,  adopted  immediately  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  With  Greece  this 
city  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  (B.C.  14G).  An 
ancient  legend  relates  that  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  on 
his  arrival  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
pressed  the  form  of  a  cross  into  the  rock  with  his  hand. 
After  preaching  here  two  years,  he  was  driven  away 
by  the  tyrant  Zeuxippus,  and  he  continued  his  labors 
on  the  opposite  Asiatic  shore.  Byzantium  had,  in  or- 
der to  resist  the  frequent  sieges  of  the  Korthem  bar- 
liarians,  been  made  the  strongest  fortified  city  in  the 
Roman  empire.  For  harboring  Piscinus  its  walls  were 
razed  by  Septimius  Severus  (A.D.  169).  These  were 
soon  rebuilt,  but  the  city  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Constantine  (A.D.  824)  for  havin    rebelled  again. 

2.  Under  the  Eattem  Empire, — Many  reasons  com- 
bined to  induce  Constantine  to  remove  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  Rome  to  Bj^zantium,  especial- 
ly his  desire  to  free  himself  from  the  remnants  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  senate ;  his  desire  to  follow  the 
Oriental  custom  of  a  great  emperor  and  conqueror 
founding  his  own  capital ;  the  central  commercial  posi- 
tion of  Byzantium  in  the  then  known  world,  and  its 
favorable  position  for  controlling  the  troublesome  parts 
of  the  empire  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  On 
May  11, 880,  the  new  capital  was  inaugurated  by  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies,  half  Christian  and  half  pagan, 
and  lasting  forty  days.  Among  the  many  embellish- 
ments which  Constantine  added  to  the  city  were  the 
hippodrome,  surrounded  by  palaces,  porticoes,  and  stat- 
ues brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the 
cistern  of  a  thousand  columns,  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, and  many  other  churches  and  public  buildings. 
Theodosius  also  greatly  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
capital.  In  896  Constantinople  becanre  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  divit^ion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  glor}'  of  the  city  increased  until  the  time  of 
Heraclius  (A.D.  641),  although  subjected  to  many 
scourges.  Justinian  (527-595)  may  be  regarded  as  its 
second  founder.  After  a  civil  commotion  in  A.D. 
582,  in  which  80,000  men  were  slain,  and  which  re- 
duced the  city  to  ashes,  Justinian  rebuilt  St.  Sophia 
with  unparalleled  magnificence.  His  gorgeous  pal- 
ace, the  twenty -five  other  churches  and  many  pub- 
lic edifices  that  he  built,  have  all  since  perished.  The 
size  of  the  citv  mav  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
800,000  persons  died  from  the  pest  in  one  year.  In 
675  the  Arabs  lost  80,000  men  before  the  walls,  and  in 
718  1161  ships  of  war.  The  greatest  destruction  of 
works  of  art  in  all  history  occurred  in  the  ravaging  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  (1204),  who  spent 
eight  days  after  they  took  the  city  in  burning  and 
plundering  all  pul)1ic  and  private  property.  The  res- 
toration of  the  Byzantine  empire  (1261)  had  little  ef- 
fect in  restoring  the  glory  of  the  capital.  The  Geno- 
ese and  Venetians,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  had  many  contests 
near  the  city  for  commercial  supremacy'.  In  1391  the 
Turks,  who  had  already  conquered  most  of  European 
Turkey,  forced  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  permit  a 
mosque  to  be  erected  in  Constantinople,  to  permit  the 
appointment  of  a  kadi  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
resident  Mohammedan  merchants,  and  to  pay  the  sul* 
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tan  a  yearly  tribute  of  10,000  ducat*.  In  1458  the 
Turks  took  the  city  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  forty 
days.  In  this  siege  the  Turks  had  several  cannon  of 
three  and  four  feet  calibre. 

8.  Under  the  Turks. — For  the  space  of  three  days  af- 
ter the  taking  of  the  city  it  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frightful  massacre  and  destruc- 
tion of  public  and  private  proper^.  After  the  three 
days  had  elapsed  Mahomet  caused  the  carnage  to  be 
stopped,  and  offered  to  such  Greeks  as  chose  to  remain 
protection  in  their  property  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  sultan  then  entered  upon  the  erection 
of  a  series  of  public  edifices.  He  built  the  castle  of 
seven  towers,  the  two  seraglios,  and  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent mosques.  He  also  transformed  St.  Sophia  and 
other  churches  into  mosques.  The  chief  sultans  after 
Mahomet  have  followed  his  example  in  building  at 
least  one  magnificent  mosque.  Constantinople  has 
suffered  frequently  from  fires  that  have  often  devas- 
tated whole  quarters.  In  1726  the  first  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  the  city.  During  an  outbrdtk  in  the 
Greek  quarter  in  1821,  during  the  Greek  Revolution, 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  hung  by  the  mob.  In  1826 
the  power  of  the  Janissaries,  who  had  opposed  most 
fanatically  the  introduction  of  modem  civilization  by 
the  sultan,  was  completely  broken  by  the  shooting  of 
40,000  of  Uiem  by  the  other  troops  of  the  army. 

II.  Description  of  the  City  previous  to  its  Occupation 
by  ike  Turks  (1453).— The  ancient  Byzantium  occupied 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Golden  Horn,  upon  which  the 
great  capital  was  afterwards  built  As  Constantino- 
ple, the  city  was  enlarged  to  its  present  limits.  On 
the  water  side  was  built  a  single  wall  without  a  ditch. 
On  the  land  side  was  a  dou]>le,  later  a  triple  wall,  each 
part  from  14  to  20  feet  high,  20  fo3t  thick,  with  a  ditch 
28  feet  broad  in  front,  defended  also  by  548  towers,  and 
a  castle  at  each  comer  of  the  grsat  triangle  which  the 
city  covered,  and  penetrated  by  8  gates.  The  private 
houses  were  small  and  poor. 

Of  the  many  public  places  or  edifices  we  can  notice 
but  a  few.  (a)  The  Forum  of  Constantine  (now  part 
of  the  seraglio  palace),  which  Constantine  surrounded 
with  a  circus,  an  imperial  palace,  churches,  baths,  and 
many  private  palaces.  Here  he  placed  the  porphx-rv' 
column  surrounded  with  wreaths  of  rold,  "  the  Palladi- 
um of  Rome,"  which  he  brought  from  that  city ;  on 
thiii  pillar  he  placed  a  bronze  statne  of  Apollo,  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  in  Phrygia,  and  which  Constantine 
wished  to  have  considered  as  his  own  statue,  substi- 
tuting the  nails  of  the  passion  for  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  order  to  give  the  statue  a  resemblance  to  Christ. 
This  statue  is  now  lost.  The  column  is  partly  destroy- 
ed,  the  remainder  being  called  the  *'  Burnt  (>)lumn.'' 
(6)  The  Forum  of  Theodosius,  laid  out  by  Theodosins 
(A.D.  393),  and  containing  a  triumphal  pillar  like  the 
Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  and  an  equestrian  statue 
of  a  man  with  winged  feet,  whom  the  popular  tradition 
h?l(l  to  be  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still ; 
under  the  left  foot  of  the  horse  was  buried  the  PaUa- 
dittm  of  ConstantinopU^  consisting  of  a  doll  or  bo<!y 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  and  which  the  Latins 
(in  1204)  dug  up  and  burnt,  after  having  destroyed 
tbe  statue,  (c)  The  Forum  BoviSj  containing  the 
brazen  bull  in  which  criminals  were  burnt  to  death. 
('/)  The  Hippodrome  or  Circus^  near  St.  Sophia,  in 
which  races  and  other  games  were  held,  and  which 
Constantino  adorned  with  the  best  works  of  Grecian 
art,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  over  the 
gite  through  which  the  horses  entered  the  circus  stood 
the  four  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  originally  were 
placed  in  Athens,  were  brought  here  from  Chios,  then 
taken  to  Venice  (1206),  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  (1797), 
and  finally  returned  to  Venice  (1815);  an  obelisk,  61 
feet  high,  brought  from  Egypt  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Constantinople,  is  yet  standing;  the  triple  bronze 
an  Jkcs,  that  formed  the  interior  of  the  Tripod  of  Del- 


phos,  13  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  is  yet 
standing,  one  serpent^s  head  having  been  cut  off  by 
Mahomet  with  his  sabre  when  he  entered  the  city 
(1453),  the  other  two  having  been  removed  during  the 
last  century.  These,  then,  are  all  the  remains  of  an- 
cient art  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  immense 
number  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  few  the 
Crusaders  left  (1204)  the  Turks  have  since  destroyed, 
(e)  The  Jmperiai  Palace  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
seraglio.  It  contained  many  magnificent  buildings 
and  rooms ;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodor  were  the  rel- 
ics, consisting  of  the  **  original  cross"  and  the  **  staff 
of  Moses."  {f)  The  Ilebdomon  Palace^  where  Leo 
Philosophos  held  his  school,  containing  five  golden  tow- 
ers, supporting  a  golden  tree  on  which  golden  birds 
sung,  and  containing  the  **head  of  John  the  Baptist" 
(g)  The  Palace  and  Baths  of  Lausos,  adorned  with 
many  works  of  art,  and  containing  the  imperial  library 
of  120,000  volumes  (burnt  475).  (A)  The  many  hea- 
then  temples  were  either  tum^  into  churches  or  sec- 
ularized hy  Theodosius.  (»)  Of  ckurchesy  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  of  8t,  Sophia  (q.  v.).  (j)  The 
Choras  Church  contained  a  "picture  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy  painted  by  St.  Luke,"  which  the  Turks  cut  to 
pieces  when  they  took  the  city,  (k)  The  C^rch  of 
the  Holy  Apostles^  built  by  Constantine,  together  with 
the  Hereon  (the  burial-place  of  the  emperors  from  the 
time  of  Constantine),  with  their  rich  ornaments  and 
treasures,  were  plundered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204, 
and  destroyed  m  1468.  (Q  The  Church  rf  St.  George, 
the  Greek  patriarchal  church,  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  many  mosaics  and  Byzantine  paintings.  Exter- 
nally it  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  It  contains 
the  '*  chair  of  St.  Chrysostom,'^  richly  inlaid  with 
pearl,  and  on  which  the  patriarch  sits  during  great 
festivals ;  also  the  "  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
when  he  was  scounred."  (m)  The  Blachednen  Church, 
containing  the  "  holy  chest  with  the  garments  of  the 
Vir^n  MAr^',"  and  a  '^miraculous  image  whose  veil 
lifted  itself  every  Friday  evening,  and  settled  down 
again  on  Saturday  at  vespen.'*  On  the  yearly  festi- 
val of  this  church  a  great  procesMon  took  place,  with 
the  emperor  at  its  head,  (n)  The  Church  of  (he  P'tr- 
ffin  at  the  Golden  Spring^  near  a  spring  or  cistern  of 
that  name  containing  golden  or  "fried  fish."  A  tra- 
dition has  it  that  "  during  the  List  assault  by  the 
Turks,  a  Greek  monk  in  the  monastery  at  this  place 
disbelieved  the  report  that  the  Turks  had  entered  the 
walls,  saying,  '  I  would  sooner  believe  that  these  fish 
I  am  frying  would  leap  out  of  the  pan  of  hot  oil  and 
come  t()  life  again  in  the  cistern.*  Scnrcely  had  he  ut- 
tered these  words  when  the  fish  sprang  out  into  the 
cistern.  Their  descendants  are  red  on  one  side  and 
brown  on  the  oth?r,  in  commemoration  of  this  event." 
(o)  Monnsteries  abounded  in  the  city  soon  after  the  or- 
igin of  this  institution.  Some  of  them  were  large,  and 
occupied  sightly  positions.  (j»)  The  Jews  were  allow- 
ed a  synagogue  by  Constantine,  but  they  were  expelled 
from  the  city  by  Theodosius.  (jj)  Large  aque<bicts  sup- 
plied the  city  with  an  abundance  of  water;  some  of 
these  are  yet  in  use,  others  are  out  of  repair,  (r)  Vast 
cislemsy  or  subterranean  reservoirs,  were  dug  out  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  emperors.  Most  of  these  are 
now  out  of  repair,  and  but  few  contain  water.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  cistern  of 
Philoxenus  (now  called  the  cistern  of  the  thousand  and 
one  columns),  containing  three  stories,  supported  each 
by  224  pillars.  It  is  now  used  for  silk-spinning.  It 
contained  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  cistern 
of  St.  Peter  contained  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

III.  The  Modem  or  Turkish  City.— With  Christian 
nations  the  city  retains  its  Greek  name,  Constantino- 
ple. The  Turks  call  it  Stamboul^  or  Istamboul;  also 
Assitana.  The  beauty  of  situation  of  the  city  is 
world-renowned.  Each  of  the  seven  hills  is  crowned 
by  a  mosque,  with  its  tall  slender  minarets.  The  rich 
profusion  of  foliage  from  the  public  and  private  gar* 
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•dens  blends  with  the  brown  of  the  nnpainted  wooden 
houses,  and  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  mosques 
and  other  pubUc  buildings,  presenting  a  picturesque 
effect  to  be  seen  in  no  otb^r  European  city.  The  har- 
bor is  crowded  with  vessels  and  steamers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Slight,  slender  caiques  dart  between 
the  larger  l)oats,  and  give  an  unusual  animation  to  the 
already  over-crowded  harbor.  The  suburbs  of  Pera 
and  Gulata  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
covered  with  massive  palaces  and  stone  houses.  AcroFS 
the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari,  with  its  vast,  dark,  cypress- 
ttcmnd  cemeteries ;  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-cap- 
ped Olympus  raises  its  head  above  the  horizon. 

Constantinople  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  of  which  it  forms  a  distinct  province.  It  is 
the  residence  also  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  who  holds 
here  the  patriarchal  synod,  composed  of  twelve  bish- 
ops. Here  are  also  an  Armenian  patriarch  and  a 
Greek-Catholic  bishop.  The  Protestant  missions  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  Orient  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Constantinople.  The  city,  with  its  imme- 
diate suburbs,  contains  above  a  million  inhabitants. 
.  Stamboul,  or  the  old  cit}%  contains  about  half  this  num- 
ber. More  than  half  of  the  population  are  Turks ; 
the  remainder  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and 
some  thousands  each  of  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 

Within,  the  city  loses  much  of  its  charm.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  uncleanly,  and  full  of  dogs ;  they 
are  not  lighted,  and  every  passer-by,  after  nightfall, 
is  arrested  if  he  has  not  a  lighted  lantern :  the  streets 
are  not  named,  nor  the  houses  numbered,  (a)  The 
kotuM  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  are  unpainted,  of 
two  or  three  stories,  and  have  projecting  latticed  win- 
dows. (5)  Of  public  sguaret  there  are  but  few  of  im- 
portance. The  chief  are  the  ffippodrome  (see  above, 
d)  and  the  Serathai  Place,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
war  department  and  the  lofty,  fine  tower  from  which 
is  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Constantinople  and 
its  environs.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, (c)  The  Seraglio,  once  so  famous  as  the  splen- 
did palace  of  the  sultans,  had  not  been  used  as  a  royal 
palace  since  the  erection  of  the  new  Seraglio  on  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was  burned  in  1665.  Near  the  old 
seraglio  is  the  office  of  the  grand  vizier,  entered  by 
the  **  Sublime  Porte,"  where  the  sessions  of  the  cabi- 
net are  held,  and  where  the  sultan  meets  the  foreign 
amliassadors.  There  are  many  kiotikt,  or  royal  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn. 
(d)  Constantinople  contains  thirteen  imperial  mosques^ 
above  a  hundred  largo  mosques  (or  Djami,  i.  e.  places 
of  reunion),  and  more  than  a  hundred  besides  of  small- 
er mosques  (or  Medjid,  i.  e.  places  of  prayer).  Tho 
chief  mosque  is  that  of  Omar.  See  St.  Popiiia.  Tho 
second  mosque  of  importance  is  that  of  Ackmet  the 
First  (built  in  1610).  Here  are  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  the  festival  of  Bairam,  th:it  of  Mevloud  (the 
birth  of  the  Prophet),  and  tliat  of  the  departure  of  the 
caravans  for  Mecca.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  piece  of 
the  bbck  stone  of  Mecca,  (e)  Churchea  and  Sgnagoguet. 
— The  Greeks  have  twenty-one  churches  in  the  old 
city.  Of  these,  St.  George' »  (see  above,  II,  2)  is  the 
chiaf  or  patriarchal  church.  The  Armenians  have  a 
number  of  churches,  among  them  the  Patriarchal 
church  (or,  rather,  two  churche? — one  for  men,  tho 
other  for  women),  and  the  Church  of  the  Nine  Angel- 
choirs,  containing  a  *'  miracle-working  pilL.r,"  to 
which  the  nick  of  fevers  are  brought.  The  Romish 
and  Protestant  churches  are  in  Pcra.  There  are  sev- 
eral synagogues  in  the  old  city.  The  British  and 
American  Bible  Societies  have  their  head-quarters  in 
the  old  city.  (J")  There  are  many  Mohammedan  mon' 
asteries  for  the  different  orders  of  dervisfaes,  and  also 
several  Greek  monasteries.  (^)  Burial-jiiacet  for  the 
Turks  are  found  near  all  the  n-.osques.  Burial-chapels 
(Turbos)  for  the  sultans,  the  founders  of  mosques,  and 
their  families,  are  f^und  within  the  inclosure  of  the 


mosques.  (A)  ThejnibUe  intfruction  was  reorganised  in 
1847.  Schools  were  divided  into  three  grades.  At- 
tsndanoe  upon  the  primary  schools  is  obligatory.  In 
them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, religion,  history  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
Turkish  language.  In  the  second  grade,  the  history  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence, and  other  branches  are  taught.  The  technical 
schools  are  many  in  nomber,  as  the  two  schools  in  Uie 
mosques  of  Achmet  and  Selim  for  the  persons  designed 
for  civil  offices ;  the  school  founded  by  the  sultaness  in 
1850  for  the  education  of  diplomatists  and  other  high 
officers  of  state ;  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
ulemas  or  priests ;  the  schools  of  military  and  naval 
instruction ;  the  college  of  medicine ;  the  veterinary, 
and  other  schools.  All  of  these  are  supported  by  the 
state  when  the  endowments  do  not  suffice.  The  Uni- 
versity, comprising  many  of  their  highest  schools,  has 
a  lar^e  building,  but  is  only  partly  organized.  The 
school  systems  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  stand  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  church  authorities,  and  are 
much  neglected,  (t)  Of  Ubrariea  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred smaller  ones  connected  with  the  mosques,  and 
forty  large  ones,  some  of  which  have  fine  rooms,  and 
are  accessible  to  non-Mohammedans. 

IV.  The  Environt  of  Cotutantinej^,  —  (a)  Eifoub, 
above  StamlK)ol,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  is  the  most  sa- 
cred spot  in  Turkey.     Eyoub  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Prophet,  and  perished  in  the  firrt  attack  on 
Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  (668).     Hts  body  was 
miraculously  discovered  by  Mahomet  II  (1463),  who 
built  here  the  mosque  of  Eyoub.     There  is  also  a 
stone,  surrounded  by  a  silver  plate,  containing  an 
*' impression  of  the  foot  of  the  Prophet,"  which  be 
made  in  the  rock  at  the  building  of  the  Caaba.    With- 
in this  mosque  is  the  ateord  of  Othman,  which  the  sul- 
tans gird  on  as  their  inaugural  ceremony  instead  of 
being  crowned.     Around  the  mosque,  which  is  richly 
built  and  decorated,  are  tombs  of  many  great  men  <  f 
state,  mingled  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  surround- 
ed  by  hospitals  and  an  extensive  cypress-covered 
grave-yard,     (ft)  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  was  formerly  a  Genoese  city.     It  now 
contains  many  important  European  houses  of  business, 
and  one  part  is  filled  with  the  scum  of  all  European 
nations,     (e)  Pera,  on  the  crown  of  th^  hill  above 
Galata,  contains  the  residences  of  European  ambassa- 
dors and  merchants,  many  fine  and  lofty  residences, 
and  many  Christian  churches,     (c)  At  Kamm-patka, 
where  vessels  of  war  are  built,  and  at  Top^cma,  where 
cannon  are  made,  the  works  rival  those  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,     (e)  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  the  landing-place  of  all  the  commerce  to 
and  from  Asia,  and  hence  has  many  and  large  khans. 
As  the  place  ft'om  which  Mohammedanism  set  out  in 
its  conquest  of  Europe,  it  is  considered  by  the  Turks 
to  be  sacred  ground,  and  its  burial-place  is  by  far  the 
largest  around  Constantinople.    Near  this  burial-placo 
are  the  famous  mosque  and  barracks  of  Selim,  and  the 
hospital  where  Florence  Ni.zhtingale  performed  her 
deeds  of  mercy  during  the  Crimean  war.     (jT)  The 
Bo$phorua  is  lined  with  palaces  of  the  sultan,  of  pashas, 
merchants,  and  ambassadors,  and  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages.    In  one  of  them,  Bcb^k,  is  a  college  founded 
by  the  missionary  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  endowed  by  Amer- 
ican Christians  with  $100,000. — Hesychius,  De  origins 
ibus  CorutarUinopoleos,  1596  (Leipzig,  1820);  Visques- 
nel,  /rfi  Turquie  (Paris,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Th.  Gautier,  Com- 
siantinople  (PariB,  1853);  Dallaway,  Constantinople,  An- 
cient  and  Modem;  Adolphe  Joanne  et  Emile  Isambert, 
liinercdre^   descrlptif,   histortque,   et   archM<^gue  de 
V  Orient  (Paris,  1867);  Hammer,  Histoire  de  V empire 
Ottoman  (Paris,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Hammer,  Constantinople 
fifid  der  Bosporus. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Coukcils  of.  I.  Gmsrai 
Synods. — The  following  are  regarded  as  oscumenicsl 
ly  the  Latin  or  by  tho  Greek  Church,  or  by  both ;  1. 
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The  First  (Ecumemctd  Council  of  Constaniinoph  (or  the 
second  in  the  list  of  oecumenical  councils)  was  con- 
voked at  Constantinople  in  881  by  Theodosius  the 
Great.      There   were  present  150   orthodox  bishops 
(mostly  Eastern),  and  36  followers  of  Macedonins,  who 
left  Constantinople  when  their  doctrine  was  rejected  by 
the  majority.      The  council  condemned,  besides  the 
Macedonian?,  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Eudoxians, 
and  confirmed  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
It  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  second 
rank  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in  controversies  between  the  two  reserved  the  decision 
to  the  emperor.    2.  The  Second  (Ecumenuuil  Covncilof 
Cofutaniinopk  (the  fifth  in  the  list  of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils), held  in  553  on  account  of  the  Hiree  Chapters' 
controversy,  by  165,  mostly  Oriental,  bishops.     This 
council  excommunicated  the  defenders  of  the  Thr^ 
Chapters,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas,  and  othon*, 
and  the  Rom  in  bishop  Vigilins,  who  refused  to  con- 
demn the  Three  Chapters  unconditionally.     3.  The 
Third  (Ecumenical  Cjuncil  of  Corutanfinoplo  (the  sixth 
in  the  list  of  oecumenical  councils),  held  from  680  to 
631  in  the  TruUan  pilace,  and  attended  by  289  bish- 
ops, among  whom  were  three  Orientil  patriarchs, 
and  four  legates  of  the  Roman  bishop  Agathon.     The 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  were  condemned,  espe- 
cially through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  legates,  as 
heretical.     4.  The  General  Council  convoked  in  691 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  II,  and  also  held  in  the 
Trullan  palace.     As  it  was  regarded  as  supplementing 
the  fifth  and  sixth  oecumenical  councils,  which  had 
given  no  Church  laws,  it  was  called  Quinisexta  (^Syno- 
dus)  or  Quiniiextum^ConcUium).     It  gave  102  stringent 
canons  on  th?  morals  of  clergymen  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline.     It  is  recognised  as  an  oecumenical  council 
by  the  Greeks  only.     5.  Thefifih  (Ecumenical  Council^ 
bald  in  751,  and  attended  by  383  bishops.     It  passed 
resolutions  against  the  veneration  of  images,  which 
were  repealed  by  the  second  CEcumenical  Council  of 
Nice.     It  is  not  recoznised  by  the  Latin  Church,  but 
only  by  the  Greek.     6.  The  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council 
(by  ths  Church  of  Rome  regarded  as  the  fourth  GScu- 
menical  Council  of  Constantinople,  or  the  eighth  iii 
the  list  of  oecumenical  councils),  held  in  869.     It  de- 
posed patriarch  Photius,  restored  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  gave  laws  on  Church  discipline.     It  is,  of  course, 
not  recognised  by  ths  Greeks.    7.  In  879  another  Gen- 
eral Synod  was  held  at  Constantinople,  attended  by  380 
bishops,  among  whom  were  the  legates  of  popa  John 
VIII.    Photius  was  recalled,  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding council  against  him  repealed,  and  the  position 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinopla  to  the  pope  defined. 
The  Greeks  number  this  council  as  the  Eighth  CEcu- 
menical.    8.  The  ninth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  tho 
Greek  Church  was  held  in  Constantinopl?,  under  tho 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  in  131:1.     It  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  fiarlaam  as  heretical. 

II.  Particukar  i^jfoods, — ^The  most  important  of  the 
particular  synods  are :  1.  and  2.  In  336  and  339,  two 
Arian  synods,  under  the  leadership  of  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia.  The  former  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  the  latter  deposed  and  expelled 
bishop  Paulus,  of  Constantinople,  and  appointed  Euse- 
bius his  successor.  3.  A  sami-Arian  synod  against 
iEtius,  who  was  banished.  4.  In  426,  a  synod  held 
against  the  Messalians ;  in  448,  449,  and  450,  synods 
against  the  Entychians.  5.  In  495  and  496y  Eutychian 
synods,  condemning  their  opponents,  and  recognising 
the  ffenoticon  of  Zeno.  6.  A  synod  in  516,  condemned 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  7.  In 
536,  against  Severus,  Anthimus,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Acephali.  8.  In  541  (543  ?),  against  some  views  of 
Origen.  9.  In  815,  two  synods  on  the  question  of  ven- 
eration of  images,  the  one,  attended  by  270  bishops,  in 
favor,  and  the  second  against  the  images.  10.  In  861, 
introducing  patriarch  Photius,  and  approving  the  ven- 
eration of  images.     11.  In  1170  (according  to  others  in 


1168),  a  synod,  attended  by  many  Eastern  and  Wesb* 
em  bishops,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Latin 
churches.  Similar  synods  were  held  in  1277,  1280, 
1285,  all  without  effect.  12.  In  1450,  a  council  con" 
voked  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Paltcologus  de- 
posed the  patriarch  Gregory,  put  in  his  place  the  pa- 
triarch Athanasius,  and  declined  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Council  of  Florence  in  favor  of  tho 
union  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.  13.  In 
1638  and  1642,  two  synods  held  against  the  cr^'pto-Cal- 
vinisni  of  the  patriarch  Cyril  LucarLs. — Pierer,  Uni^ 
ver$,-Lex.  iv,  397 ;  Wetzor  u.  Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii, 
838;  Christian  Rememb.  April,  1854,  art.  i;  Schafi; 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Churchy  ii,  iii ;  Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils ;  Hefele,  Concil,'Gesc/Uchte ;  Edinburgh  Be^ 
vt'evf^  July,  1867,  p.  49. 

Constantinople,  Patriarchate  of.     Until  tha 
time  of  Constantine  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Heraclea  as  metropolitan. 
When  Constantinople  became  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  dignity  of  the  bishop  naturally  rose.     The 
second  oecumenical  council,  in  381,  gave  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  a  precedence  of  honor  next  to  tho 
bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  Constantinopl? 
was  New  Rome.     This  canon  implied  no  extension  of 
jurisdiction  except  the  exemption  of  the  bishop  of  C*oiv> 
stantinople  from  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Heraclea ;  but  gradually  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople obtained  a  right  of  superintendence  over 
the  exarche  of  the  neighboring  dioceses.    Early  in  the 
5th  century  an  imperial  edict  placed  Eastern  Illyricum 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  Roman  bishop  Boniface  protested  against  this 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  patriarchal  rights  of  Rome 
in  Illyricum,  and  the  decree  was  not  carried  through. 
Theodosius  II  issued  a  decree  that  no  bishop  in  Asia 
and  Thracia  should  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople.     The  execution  of  this 
decree  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  Thracia  and  Asia  was  nevertheless 
gradually  confirmed,  and  it  was  even  extended  over 
Pontus  and  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.     In  451  tho 
Council  of  Chalcedon  formally  sanctioned  this  right 
of  jurisdiction.     Canon  9  authorized  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  metropoli- 
tans to  either  the  exarchs  or  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Canon  28  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
equal  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  stating,  however,  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  the  second ;  and  provided  that  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  the  right  to  orduin  the  metro> 
politans  of  the  three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thracia,  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  pagan  countries  be- 
longing to  those  three  dioceses.     The  papal  legates 
protested  against  the  28th  canon,  and  their  protest  was 
ratitied  by  the  Roman  bishop  Leo.     The  opposition  of 
the  Roman  bishops  against  this  canon  prevented  it 
from  being  received  into  the  Oriental  legislation,  al- 
though the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  never  relin- 
quished any  of  the  rights  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Council.     During  the  controversy  on  the  images,  Leo 
Isauricus  separated  the  Illyrian  churches  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Rome  and  united  them  with  that  of 
Constantinople.     Entire  separation  from  Rome  was 
carried  through  by  the  patriarchs  Photius  and  Michael 
Caendarius.     The  extensive  diocese  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  containing,  since  the  8th  century, 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Illvricum  and  the  three  dioceses 
of  Asia,  Thracia,  and  Pontus,  embraced  (since  the  10th 
century)  also  Russia,  for  which,  however,  in  the  16th 
century,  a  special  patriarchate  was  established  at  Mo9« 
cow.     See  Russia.     In  the  14th  century  a  special 
Servian  patriarchate  was  established,  which,  however, 
was  again  dissolved  in  1765.    See  Servia.    After  the 
establishment  of  the  independence   of  Greece,   the 
Church  of  Greece  made  itself  independent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  CoiiBtantinoplo  in  1838.    See 
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Greece.  The  Greek  bishops  of  Austria  are  likewise 
nut  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See 
Austria.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  embraces  the 
mediate  and  immediate  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  patriarchates  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalemf  and  the  archbishop- 
rics of  CypruB  and  Ochrida  in  Rumelia.  In  1867  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  had  136  sees,  of  which 
90  are  metropolitical  and  4  archiepiscopal. 

From  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204  until  the  reconquest  of  the  city  by  the  Greeks 
in  1361,  there  was  a  Latin  patriarch  in  Constantino- 
ple, to  whom  the  pope  assigned  the  highest  place  in 
the  Church  next  to  himself.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  title  of  patriarch  has  been 
given  by  the  popes  to  some  dignitary  of  Rome.  At 
Constantinople  there  resides  a  patriarchal  vicar,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  are  about  10,000  Latin  Catholics, 
in  Constantinople,  Thrada,  Macedonia,  and  Northern 
Asia  Minor. — Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  iii,  138 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Wolte,  Kirckm-Lex.  ii,  838 ;  Wiggers,  Kirchl,  Statig. 
tik,  i,  176 ;  Tke  Churchman't  Calendar  for  1867,  p.  39. 

Constellatiozi,  a  clutter  of  starts  stands  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  only  in  Isa.  xiii,  10  (*'the  stars  of  heaven 
and  conttellaiions  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light"), 
for  the  Heb.  b'^OS,  hesil'  (in  the  plur.),  L  e.  the  fat  or 

clear  (Sept.  'ilpitoy^  Vulg.  »plendor)y  as  a  designation 
apparently  of  the  large  starry  bodies  generally.  The 
same  (Heb.)  word  elsewhere  designates  some  special 
assemblage  of  stars  ("  Orion,"  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
Amos  V,  8) ;  and  once  the  name  of  a  town  (*'  Chesil,*' 
Josh.  XV,  30).  (See  Schnaar,  Ueb,  d.  Sternbilder,  etc. 
Rink.  1791.)    See  Astronomy. 

Constitution,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  decree  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  France,  the  name 
has  been  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  famous 
bull  UnigenituB  of  the  year  1718.     See  Umioenitus. 

ConstitutionB,  Apostolical.  See  Canons; 
Clementines. 

Constitutions  and  Canons,  Books  of,  "the 
code  of  141  rules  which  regulates  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  The  preface  thus  de- 
scribes itself:  *  Constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal, treated  upon  by  the  bishop  of  London,  president 
of  the  convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  province ; 
and  at^eed  upon  with  the  king's  majesty's  licence,  in 
their  synod  begun  at  London,  Anno  Domini  1603,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  En.irland,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, the  first,  and  of  Scotland  the  thirty-seventh ;  and 
now  published  for  the  due  observation  of  them  by  his 
majesty's  authorit}',  under  the  great  seal  of  England.' " 
See  Canons. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  Claren- 
don. 

Consubstantial,  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
co-etaential^  denoting  something  of  the  same  substance 
with  another.  The  term  o^oovaioi;  was  first  used  by 
the  fiithers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Niciea  to 
express  the  orthodox  doctrine  more  precisely.  At  first 
the  term  had  only  a  negative  use,  as  against  the  Arian 
heresy ;  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed  it 
beoime  a  test- word  of  orthodoxv. — Tomline,  Theology, 
ii,  110;  SchafT,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  §  127. 

Consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  the  wine 
remains  wine;  but  that  with  and  by  means  of  the 
consecrated  elements  the  true  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  communicated  to  the  recipients.  It  dif- 
fers from  Tranguhstandatim  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  the  sulwtance  of  the  elements. — 
Browne  on  39  Articles,  art.  xxviii,  §  1 ;  Ha<;enbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  309  (Smith's  ed.).     See  Isifa- 


nation  ;    Lord's   Supper  ;    Luther  ;    Lutheran 
Church  ;  Transubstantiatiox. 

Consul  (vtraroi;  >•  e>  highest  in  office),  a  title  ap- 
plied (1  Mace.  XV,  16)  to  Lucius  (q.  v.),  the  Roman 
officer,  whose  communication  to  Ptolemy  is  there  cited. 
The  Sept.  elsewhere  uses  the  same  Greek  term  as  a 
rendering  of  the  Chald.  V3D"l^lsnK,  satraps  (''prin- 
ces,"  Dan.  iii,  2,  8),  and  r'?a'3nt  tiziers  ("counsel- 
lors, Dan.  vi,  7,  etc.).  It  is  often  used  by  classical 
Greek  writers  for  the  Roman  consui     See  Rome. 

Consumption,  as  a  disease,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  HBTO,  shache'pheth  (occurs  only  Lev.  xxvi, 
10;  Dent,  xxviii,  22),  from  BHd,  shaehaph',  to  pine 
away;  and  probably  designates  a  wasting  malady. 
See  Disease. 

Contarini,  Gasparo,  Cardinal,  was  bom  in  148S 
of  a  noble  Venetian  family,  and  carefully  educated. 
Entering  the  public  service,  he  was  emlwssador  to 
Charles  V,  1521,  and  met  Luther  at  Worms.  In  1535 
he  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  III.  In  1538, 
Contarini,  together  with  the  cardinals  CarafFa  (subse- 
quently Paul  IV),  Sadolet,  and  Polus,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  committee  on  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  Their  report,  miide  to  the  pope  in  the  same 
year,  and  entitled  Consilium  de  Emndanda  £cclesia, 
was  printed  against  their  wish  and  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  pope,  and  published  in  a  German  translation, 
with  pungent  notes,  by  Luther.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly put  on  the  Index.  In  1541  Contarini  was  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit  toward  the  Protestants,  and  ur- 
gently admonished  the  bishops  to  labor  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  Was 
by  some  accused  of  having  encouraged  heresy,  but  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  cardinal  legate  of  Bologna.  His 
religious  feelings  were  deep ;  he  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  justidcation  by  faith,  and  looked  for  a  reform  of  the 
Roman  Church,  while  he  utterly  distrusted  the  La* 
theran  reformation.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  He  died  in  Bologna,  1542.  Among  his 
writings  are,  De  Immortalitate  Animct  adversus  Pttrum 
Pomponatium : — De  Libera  Arbitrio  et  Pradestinatione  : 
— De  Septem  Ecclesiat  Sacramentis: — Confutatio  Artie- 
vhrum  Luiheri: — Scholia  in  Epistolas  Divi  PauB  : — De 
Officio  Episcopi : — De  Potestate  Pontificis  (Ii beral).  H  is 
works  were  collected  and  published  together  at  Paris 
(1671,  fol.)  and  Venice  (1578,  fol.).  See  Ranke,  Histo- 
ry of  Popes,  vol.  i,  passim;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lex.  ii,  860;  McCrie,  Reformation  in  Italy  (Am.  ed 
p.  171). 

Contemplation.    See  Mystics. 

Contentment  {aifrapKda^  1  Tim.  vi,  6 ;  **  suffi- 
ciency,*'  2  Cor.  ix,  8)  is  a  disposition  of  mind  in  which 
our  desires  are  confined  to  what  we  enjoy  without  mur- 
muring at  our  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for  more.  It 
stands  opposed  to  envy  (James  iii,  IC);  to  avarice 
(Heb.  xiii,  5)  f  to  pride  and  ambition  (Prov.  xiii,  10); 
t4)  anxiety  of  mind  (Matt,  vi,  25,  84) ;  to  munnurings 
:  and  repinings  (1  Cor.  x,  10).  Contentment  does  not 
I  imply  unconcern  aliout  our  welfare,  or  that  we  should 
not  have  a  sense  of  anything  uneasy  or  distressing ; 
nor  does  it  give  any  countenance  to  idleness,  or  pre- 
j  vent  diligent  endeavors  to  impro%*e  our  circumstances. 
It  implies,  however,  that  our  desires  of  worldly  good 
be  moderate ;  that  we  do  not  indulge  unnecessary 
care,  or  use  unlawful  efforts  to  ttetter  ourselves ;  but 
that  we  acquiesce  with,  and  make  the  best  of  our  con> 
dition,  whatever  it  be.  Contentment  arises  not  from 
a  man's  outward  condition,  but  fh>m  his  inward  dispo- 
sition, and  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  hamility,  at- 
tended with  a  fixed  habitual  sense  of  God*B  particular 
providence,  the  recollpction  of  past  mercies,  and  a  Just 
estimate  of  the  trus  nature  of  all  earthly  things.    Mo> 
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tives  to  contentment  arise  from  the  conjiideradon  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government  (Pea.  xcvii,  1, 
2),  the  benignit}*  of  the  divine  providence  (Psa.  cxlv), 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  promises  (2  Pet.  i,  4),  our 
own  unworthiness  (Gen.  xxxii,  10),  the  punishmenU 
-we  deserve  (Lam.  iii,  89,  40),  the  reward  which  con- 
tentment itself  brings  with  it  (1  Tim.  vi,  6),  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  oar  troubles  here,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  eternal  felicity  in  a  future  state  (Rom.  v,  2). 
See  Barrow,  lVork$y  iii,  ser.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9;  Burrows, 
On  Conitnlment ;  WAtnoUf  Art  o/ Contentment f  Dwight, 
Theology^  ser.  czxix;  B'eUowes,  2'heuluyyf  ii,  428, 
600. 

Contixieiicy.    See  Chastitt  ;  YiBouaTT. 

Contixientes.    See  Encratitbs. 

Contingenoy.     See   Foreknowledge;  Pre- 

DESTIXATION. 

Contraot  (owoXXay/ia,  1  Mace,  xiii,  42),  a  busi- 
ness agreement  or  formal  compact.  See  Bargain. 
Varions  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
contracts  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Sometimes  it 
was  done  by  a  simple  joining  of  hands  (Prov.  xi,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xvii,  18),  and  thus  the  Hindoos,  to  this  da^*,  rat- 
ify an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  rii,|;ht 
band  upon  that  of  the  other.  Sometimes,  alM,  a  cov- 
enant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  an  appropriate  name  was  given  (Gen.  xxxi,  44 
-54) ;  that  made  between  Abraham  and  the  king  of 
Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both  parties,  also  by 
a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe 
lambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had 
occasioned  the  transaction.  Festivities  appear  to  have 
accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending  such  alliances, 
for  Isaac  and  Abimelech  made  a  feast  on  concluding 
their  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi,  30 ;  xxxi,  54).  A  similar 
practice  also  obtained  among  the  heathen  nations. 
The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties, 
cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood 
run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained  their  armor; 
after  which  they  themselves,  together  with  the  other 
persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the 
direst  maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  violate 
the  treaty.  Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was 
by  the  superior  contracting  party  presenting  to  the 
other  some  article  of  his  own  dress  or  arms.  Thus 
**  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even'  to 
liis  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle'*  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  4) ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  highest  honor 
which  a  kini;  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject  is  to 
cause  himself  to  be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe 
to  the  favored  individual.  In  Numbers  xviii,  19,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt  (q.  v.).    See  Oath. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and,  long  before  them,  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  anything  of  conse- 
quence was  concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  aa  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who 
went  out  and  came  in  (Gen.  xxiii,  16,  20 ;  Ruth,  iv,  1, 
2).  From  the  latter  book  we  also  learn  that  on  some 
occasions  of  purchase  and  exchange,  the  transfer  was 
confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  oft  his  shoe  at 
the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner. 

The  earliest  notice  of  written  instruments,  sealed 
and  delivered,  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and  transfer  of 
property,  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xxxii,  10-15,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a 
future  period  as  evidence  of  the  purchase.  No  men- 
tion is  particularly  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
daeds  were  anciently  cancelled.  Some  expositors 
have  imagined  that  in  Colossians  ii,  14,  Paul  refers  to 
the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line 
across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ; 
but  we  have  no  authority  whatever,  from  antiquity, 


to  anthorize  snch  a  conclusion. — Thomson,  Land  end 
Bock,  ii,  882-^84.    See  Covenant. 

Contritloii,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is 
perfect  or  thorough  repentance  {contrkio  cordtt)^  as 
distinguished  from  attrition^  or  imperfect  repentance, 
which  is  not  adequate  to  justification  without  pen- 
ance (see  Attrition  for  a  fuller  statement).  The 
Council  of  Trent  makes  contrition  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  **The  acta  of  the  pen- 
itent, namely,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction, 
are  tJie  matter,  aa  it  were,  of  this  sacrament,  which, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  required  by  divine  appointment 
in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
full  and  perfect  remission  of  sins,  are  for  tliis  reason 

called  the  parts  of  penance Contrition,  which 

holds  the  first  place  in  the  above-mentioned  acts  of  the 
penitent,  is  the  sorrow  and  detestation  whibh  the  mind 
feels  for  past  sin,  with  a  purpose  ot  sinning  no  more. 
Now  this  emotion  of  contrition  was  always  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins ;  and  when  a  man 
has  sinned  after  baptism,  it  prepares  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin,  if  joined  with  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  performing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacrament. 
....  The  council  further  teaches  that  although  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  this  contrition  is  perfect 
in  charity,  and  reconciles  a  man  to  God  before  the 
sacrament  of  penance  is  actually  received,  neverthe- 
less the  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  contri- 
tion without  the  desire  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  in 
&ct  included  in  it." — Canoru  of  Trmt,  sess.  xiv,  chap, 
iv. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  preceding  quotations 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  we  are  to  be 
truly  grieved  or  sorry  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that  we 
are  to  hate  them;  and  that  we  must  purpose  or  re- 
solve to  forsake  them.  All  this  is  excellent  so  far  aa 
it  goes.  But  one  essential  element  or  mark  of  true 
repentance  is  entirely  omitted,  or  so  slightly  referred 
to  that  this  sorrow  or  hatred  of  ain,  together  with  all 
good  purposes  of  amendment,  are  counteracted,  or  may 
Ls  substituted  b}*  additional  retobttionM  to  do  better  in 
future,  by  priestly  absolution,  by  penances,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  attrition  or  imperfect  contrition.  The 
deficiency  to  which  reference  is  made  iB/onaJeing  sin. 
This  practical  act  is  overlooked,  counteracted,  or  ren- 
dered unnecessary'  by  the  resolutions  of  amendment, 
absolution,  penances,  and  whatever  may  pertain  to 
them. — Elliott,  DeUneatum  ofRomanutOy  bk.  x,  chap. 
Ht  §  1. 

Convenient,  used  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  its  old 
Latin  sense  otiuitable  or  becoming,  as  a  rendering  of 

I'j^,  yashar  (Jer.  xl,  4,  5,  "right,''  as  often  else- 
where), pn,  chok  (Prov.  xxx,  8,  an  allotted  **/K>r- 

tiony"  as  sometimes  elsewhere),  Ko^ifKov  (Rom.  i,  28, 
*'^,"  as  in  Acts  xxii,  22),  aviJKop  (Eph.  v,  4 ;  Philem. 
8,  **^»"  as  in  Col.  iii,  18) ;  but  ivKoipoq  (Mark  vi, 
21),  (vKaipiOQ  (Mark  xiv,  11),  (i/Katpito  (1  Cor.  xvl, 
12),  or  simply  caipoc  (Acts  xxiv,  26),  refer  to  oppor- 
funeneis  of  time  or  season.  Similarly  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (xa^ffKu)^  Ecclus.  X,  28 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  11 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  19;  xi,  36),  t7rir//^«»oc,  (1  Mace,  iv,  46;  xiv,  84), 
kTriKaipo^  (2  Mace,  iv,  82;  xiv,  22),  simply  raipnc 
(Ecclus.  xxxix,  17),  or  mere  construction  (2  Mace,  x, 
18). 

Convent,  (1.)  the  name  given  in  monasteries  and 
similar  institutions  to  the  assembly  (and  the  whole)  of 
the  members  entitied  to  a  vote  (^'  conventuals**).  The 
heads  of  these  institutions  (abbots,  priors,  provosts, 
rectors,  guardians)  are  bound,  in  some  points  of  ad- 
ministration, either  to  hear  the  counsel  or  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  convent.  Monastic  coni^regations  [see 
Congregations]  sometimes  hold  "general  convents" 
(or  '*  general  chapters"),  consisting  of  the  abbot«  of  all 
the  houses  of  the  congregation.    The  constitution  of 
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the  mendicant  orders  and  of  the  regular  clerks  provides 
for  the  holding  of  "provincial  convents"  (or  provin- 
cial chapters),  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  monas- 
teries of  a  province,  and  "general  convents"  (or  gen- 
eral chapters),  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  mo- 
nastic provinces  ("provincials").  But  the  latter,  in 
modem  times,  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
written  reports  have  taken  their  place.  (2.)  The  word 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns  in 
one  establishment,  or  the  building  itself  in  which  tbey 
dwell. — Wctzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  869.  See 
also  Monastery. 

Conventicle  (jUace  of  meeting,  Lat.  conveniicti' 
lum,  diminutive  of  convenius).  The  word  eomfttUiculum 
was  known  to  the  primitive  Church  to  designate  a 
house  of  prayer,  convenUada  ubi  summut  oralur  Detu 
(Arnob.  iv;*  see  also  Lactant.  v,  11 ;  Orusius,  vii,  12). 
In  after  times  it  denoted  a  cabal  among  the  monks  of 
a  convent,  to  secure  the  election  of  some  favorite  can- 
didate for  abbot  or  superior.  The  term  conventicle  is 
«aid  to  have  been  first  applied  in  England  to  the  as- 
aemblies  of  Wtckliflfe's  followers ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  it  was  given  oonteinptuously  to  the  meet- 
ings for  religious  worship  of  Protestant  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  which  were  not  at  the  time 
sanctioned  by  law. 

Conventicle  Act,  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,  passed  in  1664.  It  enacted  that  only  five  per- 
sons above  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  besides  the  family, 
were  to  meet  for  any  worship,  domestic  or  social.  Th: 
iirst  offence  on  the  part  of  him  who  officiated  was 
three  months'  imprisonment,  or  five  pounds'  fine;  the 
second,  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds ;  the 
third  offence  was  tran.^portation  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Those  who  permitted  conven- 
ticles to  be  held  in  their  bams,  houses,  or  outhouses, 
were  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures ;  and  married  wom- 
en taken  at  such  meetings  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
twelve  months,  unless  thefr  husbands  paid  forty  shil- 
lings for  their  redemption.  The  power  of  enforcing 
the  act  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  might  proceed,  without  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  on  the  bare  oath  of  an  informer.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act,  houses  were  broken  open,  goods  and 
cattle  distrained,  persons  arrested,  and  the  jails  in  the 
different  counties  filled  with  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  no  other  misdemeanor  but  that  of  assembling  to- 
frether  to  worship  God,  or  listen  to  the  exposition  of 
his  holy  word. — Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Neal, 
Higtory  of  the  Puritana,  part  iv,  ch.  vii;  Orme,  lAfe 
of  Baxter^  i,  221,  254. 

Conventuals,  (1.)  Monks  or  clerical  knights  who 
are  members  of  a  convent,  and  have  the  right  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  (conwn^itf).  See  Convent.  (2.)  Monks 
in  general,  in  opposition  to  hermits.  (8.)  In  several 
orders,  especially  the  mendicant,  Conventuals  is  a 
name  for  those  congregations  which  follow  a  mitigated 
rule  (see  Franciscans,  Carmelites),  in  opposition 
to  the  Olieervants  (q.  v.),  who  demand  the  observance 
of  the  rigorous  primitive  rule,  and  who  sometimes  even 
pass  beyond  it.  The  name  is  e^ipecially  applied  to 
the  Franciscan  conventuals  (see  Franciscans).  (4.) 
Sometimes,  aL«o,  a  community  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  who,  in  a  monastic  manner,  lived  in  com- 
mon under  a  provost,  were  de^ii^ated  by  this  name. 

Conversation  (T]*!?^,  de'reh,  iray.  Psa.  xxxviii, 
14 ;  I,  28 ;  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  avaarpoffft),  but  rpr- 
woc  in  2  Mace,  xx,  12 ;  Heb.  xiii,  5)  is  never  used  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  verbal  communication^  but 
always  in  its  now  obsolete  meaning  of  course  of  life 
or  d'portment,  inclndinc  all  one's  words  and  acts,  In 
Phil,  i,  27;  iii,  20,  a  different  term  is  found  in  the 
original  (7roXir*i''o/ifli,  7roAir*«»/io),  which  literally  sig- 
nifiee  residence,  or  relations  to  a  community  as  a  citi- 
zen.    See  Citizenship. 

Orientals  are  little  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  each 


other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse^ 
but  rather  prefer  to  resort  to  some  spot  out  of  doors, 
where  friends  can  meet  together,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  gate  of  the  city  is  generally  chosen.  See  Gate. 
Such  was  the  cnstom  o^ld,  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  to  each  city  among  the  Jews  there  was  an  open 
space  near  the  gate,  which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixix,  12).  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  po- 
sition on  these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves 
with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and  went  out,  and 
with  any  trifling  occurrences  that  might  present  them- 
selves to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial  trials, 
which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of 
this  kind  (Gen.  xxxiv,  20;  Buth  iv,  11 ;  Psa.  xxvi,  4, 
5;  cxxvii,  5).  Promenading,  so  agreeable  in  colder 
latitudes,  is  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason 
why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  one  another  while  sittinir  near  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  beneuth  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree 
and  the  vine  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6 ;  Micab  iv,  4). 

This  mode  of  passing  the  time  is  still  customary  in 
the  East.  "  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  sa^'S  Mr.  Jow- 
ett,  **to  see  an  individual  or  a  group  of  persons,  even 
when  very  well  dressed,  sitting  with  their  feet  drawn 
under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  hours 
in  idle  conversution.  Europeans  would  require  a  chair, 
but  the  natives  here  (Syria)  prefer  the  ground ;  in  the 
heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  pleasant  to  them  to 
while  away  their  time  in  thix  manner  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Richly-adorned  females,  as  well  as  men, 
may  often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselves." 

The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are, 
in  general,  very  mild  in  their  demeanor,  and  do  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  directly  to  contradict  the 
person  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although  they 
may  at  the  same  time  l)e  aware  that  he  is  telling  them 
falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  very 
rareh*  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  "{Idiz?,  *atan%  meaning  *'  adversary,"  or  ^  op- 

poeer;'*  Hp^^,  reykah%  paca,  "  contemptible ;"  and 
sometimes  713,  nabal',  ^*fool,"  an  expression  which 
means  "a  wicked  man,"  or  "an  atheist,"  not,  as  with 
us,  a  person  deficient  in  understanding  (.Job  ii,  10; 
Psa.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  6;  Matt,  v,  22;  xvi,  23).  Sc<» 
Fool.  When  anything  was  said  which  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  disiiatisfied  person  replied,  **  Let  it  suflice 
thee"  (Deut.  iii,  26),  or  ''  It  is  enough'*  (Luke  xxii, 
88).  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did  not 
commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
person,  but  instead  of  "  I,"  they  said  "thy  servant," 
and  instead  of  "  thou,"  they  employed  the  words  *^my 
lord."  Instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  repeated- 
ly occur  in  Scripture  (as* in  Gen.  xxxii,  4;  xliv,  1^ 
19 ;  xlvi,  84 ;  Dan.  x,  17 ;  Luke  i,  88). 

The  form  of  assent  or  afiirmation  was,  *'Thon  hast 
said,"  or  **Thou  hast  rightly  said ;"  and  modern  trav- 
ellers inform  us  that  this  is  the  prevailint;  mode  of  9 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this 
da}'  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  enpecially  when  tbey 
do  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in  express  terms  (comp. 
Matt,  xxvi,  64).     See  Affirmative. 

Conversion,  a  theological  term,  used  to  denote, 
the  "  turning"  of  a  sinner  to  God.  It  occurs  in  Acts 
XV,  3  ("declaring  the  conversion  Hiria^rpo^ij]  of  th^ 
Gentiles").  The  verb  kiriarpb^ut  is  used  in  the  N.T. 
actively  in  the  sense  of  turning  or  converting  others 
(Luke  i,  16,  et  al.);  intransitively,  in  the  sense  o! 
*' turning  back,"  *' returning;"  and  tropically,  to  de* 
note  '* turning  to  j:ood,"  "to  be  converted"  (Luke 
xxii,  82,  *'  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  the 
brethren").  In  general,  the  word  is  used  to  designate 
the  "turning  of  men  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God"  (Acts  xxvi,  18.) 
In  a  general  sense,  hcathecs  or  infidels  are  "  convert- 
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ed"  when  they  atMindon  paganum  or  unbelief^  and  '  synagogue  service.  The  Sept.  treats  it  as  an  adjeo* 
embrace  the  Christian  faith ;  and  men  in  general  are  |  tive  (jcXiyroc,  iiricXiyroc ;  called) ;  but  there  can  be  no 
properly  said  to  be  **  converted*'  when  they  are  brought   donbt  that  the  A.  V.  Is  correct  in  its  rendering  (Smith, 


to  a  change  of  life  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace  upon  the  soul. 

Specifically,  then,  conversion  may  be  said  to  be 


s.  v.).  See  CoNOREOATioK.  Like  the  Greek  vavi)' 
yvpiC  or  mass- meeting  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq, 
8,  V.  Paneg3'ris),  it  signifies  "a  meeting  or  solemn  as- 


"  that  change  in  the  thoughts,  desires,  dispositions,  and  sembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
life  of  a  sinner  which  is  brought  about  when  the  Holy  ping  at  a  common  sanctuary."  The  phrase  "holy 
Ghost  enters  the  heart  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  I  convocation"  is  applied,  I.  To  the  Feasts  :  1.  To  the 
a  saving  faith  in  the  atonement,  by  which  the  sinner  Sabbaths^  all  of  which  were  '*  holy  convocations"  (Lev. 
is  justified.  The  process  by  which  this  great  change  ,  xxiii,  2,  8).  2.  To  the  Passover,  (a.)  its  Jirst  day 
is  effected  is  this:  The  sinner  is  convinced  of  sin  by  (Excd.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  7;  Num.  xxviii,  18);  (6.) 
the  Holy  Spirit;  he  exercises  a  penitent  faith  in  Christ  I  its  last  day  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii, 
as  his  Savi(|ur ;  God  immediately  justifies  him  ,  the    25).     8.  To  the  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  21).     4.  To  the 


Holy  Spirit  attc>8ts  to  the  penitent  the  fact  of  his  par- 
don, and  instantly  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the 
heart,  when  all  things  are  hideed  new"  (Farrar,  Bibli- 
cal  JJiefumary,  s.  v.). 

The  word  is  also  used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote 


Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  the  New  Year's 
day  of  the  civil  year  (Lev.  xxviii,  24;  Num.  xxix, 
1).  6.  To  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  First-fruits  (Num. 
xxviii,  26).  6.  To  the  Feast  of  Tahemtides :  (a.)  its 
first  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  35;  Num.  xxix,  12);  (6.)  its  Uut 


the  **  voluntary  act  of  the  soul  consciously  embracing  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  86).  7.  As  introductory  to  the  enn- 
Christ  in  faith ;"  and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  distin-  meration  of  those  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii,  4),  and  as  closing 
guished  from  regeneration,  which  is  "a  second  crea-  it  (ver.  7).  11.  To  the  one  great  Fast,  the  annual 
tion,"  wrought  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Kling,  in  ,  Doff  ofAUmement  (Lev.  xxiii,  27;  Num.  xxix,  7).  To 
Ilerzog,  jRfl.7^£Mcyib/op^te  (s.  V.  Bekehrung),  gives  the  the  deep  solemnities  of  "the  Holy  Convocation,'* 
following  statement  of  the  relations  between  God  and  whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  ("afflicting  the  soul,"  as 
man  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion :  "  It  is  not  a  in  the  last  passage),  one  great  feature  was  common, 
purely  personal  act  of  man  (Jer.  xxxi,  18,  Turn  thou  marked  by  the  command, "  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
me  <md  I  shall  he  turned),  but  includes  both  the  di-  therein"  (see  all  the  passages) ;  or  more  fully  in  Exod. 
vine  act  and  the  hum  in.  Conviction,  calling,  and  xii,  16,  **No  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them, 
justification  are  of  God.  The  Word  of  God  declares  save  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  that  only  muy  be 
God's  will  convincingly  in  the  law,  and  offers  salva-  done  of  you."  (Such  as  are  curious  about  the  Kal> 
tion  through  faith  in  Christ  in  the  Go-opel.  In  Christ  binical  opinions  of  what  might  be  done,  and  what 
law  and  Gospel  are  united.  None  of  these  divine  acts  might  not,  on  these  occasions,  may  find  them  in  Bux- 
preclude  man's  activity  (Phil,  ii,  12,  Work  out  your  own  torfs  Synagoga  Judaica,  especially  ch.  xix ;  ttie  jo}*- 
salvation,  etc.).  .  .  .  The  truth  lies  midway  Ijetween  ,  ous  celebrations  are  described  in  ch.  xxi,  and  the  ex- 
that  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  which  teaches  that  the  piatory  in  ch.  xxv,  xxvi ;  see  also  Ugolini  Thesaur, 
will  of  man  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  grace  of  God,  |  iv,  988-1052).  With  this  may  be  compared  Strabo's 
and  that  false  Synergism,  on  the  other,  which  con>    statement  (bk.  x),  *'  This  is  a  common  practice  both 


ceives  man's  will  as  ca{)able  of  action,  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  without  the  inworking  of  divine  grace." 
Wesley  (^Letter  to  Bishop  Lavington^  Works,  v,  368) 


of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to  perform  their  sacred  serv- 
ices with  a  festive  cessation  of  labor."     See  Sabbath. 
CONVOCATION,  a  convention  of  the  English  cler- 


remarks :  '^Conversion  is  a  term  I  very  rarely  use,  be- '  gy  to  discuss  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
cause  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  N.  T."  Lavington  had  .  ment.  This  body  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
spoken  of  Wesley's  idea  of  conversion  as  '*  to  start  up  oils  held  in  the  earlier  times.  From  the  time  of 
perfect  men  at  once."  '*  Indeed,  sir,"  replies  Wesley,  i  Edward  I,  when  the  Commons  were  first  assembled  in 
**  it  is  not.  A  man  is  usually  converted  before  he  is  Parliament,  it  became  the  practice  to  summon  the 
a  perfect  man.  It  is  probable  most  of  those  Ephesians  '  Convocation  at  the  same  time.  About  the  year  1400 
to  whom  St.  Paul  directed  his  epistles  were  converted,  i  it  assumed  its  present  form.  There  was  at  this  time 
yet  they  were  not  come  (few,  if  any)  to  a  perfect  man,  a  Convocation  for  the  province  of  York,  and  another 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  |  for  that  of  Canterbury.  At  the  Reformation  the  king 
See  Repentance  ;  Reoexeration.  i  assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 

CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL,  Feaot  of  the,  '  Both  convocations  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  claim, 
observed  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  25th  of  January,  i  ^»*  ^^o  J^inK,  wys  Strype,  made  them  buckle  to  at 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  festival  had  its  be-  !«';  »n<J  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  was  made 
ginning  in  the  year  1200,  when  it  was  established  by  »*  Canterbury  in  1681,  and  the  next  year  at  York.  In 
order  of  Innocent  III.  Baronius  says  it  was  observed  .  1^32  the  Act  of  Submission  passed:  it  required  the 
in  earlier  times,  but  had  growh  into  disuse  after  the  '  clergy,  in  the  first  place,  to  consent  that  no  ordinance 
yth  century.     After  the  13th  century  it  became  gen-   <>'  constitution  should  be  enacted  or  enforced  but 


erally  observed.     See  Paul. 

Convlotion.  The  first  stage  of  repentance,  when 
a  penitent  is  led  to  see  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  has 
been  proved,  to  himself,  ffuHttf  of  it.     See  Repent- 

AXCE. 


with  the  king's  permission ;  secondly,  that  the  exist- 
ing constitutions  should  he  revised  by  his  majesty's 
commissioners ;  and,  thirdly,  that  all  other  constitu- 
tions, being  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
land,  should  be  enforced.  The  bishops  demurred,  bat 
the  king  and  the  commons  were  ai^ainst  them,  and 


Convocatioil  (S<"1pl3,  mikra\  from  X"'©,  kara',    .,  ,i   ,  .^    .  ,.      ^j  .    -r»i  *.    ._  .„k 

•      ^    'T  •'         ,      V         ,  '^  •  t**®y  were  compelled  to  yield;  and  \n  1634  their  sub- 

to  eaUf  comp.  Num.  x,  2;  Isa.  i,  18),  applied  invaria-  i  ^igsjon  ^^^  confirmed  hv  act  of  Parliament.  Since 
My  to  meetmgs  of  Areltffunu  character,  in  contradis-  i  ^hig  period  the  Convocatiin  can  onlv  be  assembled  by 
tmction  to  cof^^re^ton,  m  which  political  and  legal  t^e  king's  writ;  when  assembled,  it  cannot  make  now 
matters  were  occasionaUy  settled.  See  Govern-  ^  ^^n^^s  without  a  royal  license,  which  is  a  separate  act 
MENT.  Hence  it  is  connected  with  d'Jp,  holy,  and  is  i  from  the  permission  to  assemble ;  having  agreed  upon 
applied  only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  fes-  \  canons  with  the  royal  license,  they  cannot  be  pnblish- 
tivals  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  2  sq. ;  ,  ed  or  take  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  sovereign ; 
Num.  xxviii,  18  sq. ;  xxix,  1  sq.).  In  this  sense,  with  nor,  lastly,  can  they  enact  any  canon  which  is  against 
one  exception  (Isa.  i,  13,  "assembly"),  the  word  is  pe-  the  law  or  customs  of  the  land  or  the  kinir's  preroga- 
culiar  to  the  Pentateuch ;  but  in  Isa.  iv,  6,  it  denotes  tive,  even  should  the  king  himself  consent.  Prior  to 
the/>/aceof  gathering  ('^  assemblies'*),  and  in  Neh.viii,  this  period,  the  archbishop  of  each  province  could  as- 
8,  it  signifies  the  pablic  *^  reading'*  of  the  law  in  the  ,  semble  his  provincial  sj'nod  at  his  pleasure ;  though, 
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at  the  same  time,  the  soyereign  coald  Bttmmon  both 
provinces  by  a  royal  writ  (Hook). 

England  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury  and  York,  and  by  the  term  Convocation  is 


Convuloioniats,  a  term  applied  to  persons  who 
were  the  subjects  of  fits,  of  which  they  were  said  to  be 
cured  by  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  abb6  Parif,  a  cele- 
brated zealot  among  the  Jansenists.     The  name  was 


meant  the  synod  or  provincial  council  of  those  prov-  \  afterwards  given,  in  France,  to  those  whose  fanaticbm 
inces.  There  are,  therefore,  two  convocations,  each  ,  or  imposture  caused  them  to  work  themselves  up  into 
independent  of  the  other ;  but  instances  have  fre-  !  the  strongest  agitations  or  convulsions,  during  which 
quently  occurred  in  which  they  have  acted  together  they  received  wonderful  revelations,  and  abandoned 
by  mutual  consent.  Commissioners  have  sometimes  i  themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  antics  that  were 
been  sent  from  York  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Can- '  ever  exhibited.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  most 
terbury,  with  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  north- ;  violent  contortions  of  body,  rolled  about  on  the  ground, 
em  Convocation.  Since  the  Reformation,  for  obvious  imitated  birds  and  beasts ;  and,  when  they  had  com- 
reasons,  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  England  was  pletely  exhausted  themselves,  went  off  in  a  swoon« 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  Convocation.  Pinault,  an  advocate,  who  belonged  to  the  Convul- 
That  of  York  seldom  originated  any  important  meas-  sionists,  maintained  that  God  had  sent  him  a  peculiar 
ure,  or  persisted  long  in  resisting  the  decisions  of  Can- 1  kind  of  fits  to  humble  his  pride.  See  Jansekisu. 
terbury.     It  became  at  length  the  faint  echo  of  its       Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and 


more  favored  sister's   voice.     The  Convocation  of 


distinguished  preacher,  was  bom  at  Pinboe,  Devon- 


Canterbury  consists  of  aU  the  bishops  of  the  provmce,  g^ire,  in  1692,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
who  constitute  the  upper  house ;  and  of  the  deans,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1710.  In  1724 
archdeacons,  proctors  of  chapters,  and  proctors  for  the  ;  ^^  became  rector  of  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  and  in  1727 
parochial  clergy,  who  compose  tlie  lower  bouse.  In  obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  visitation  wrmon  on 
1867  the  upper  house  of  Canterbury  consisted  of  21  g„bscription.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  his  college 
members,  and  that  of  York  of  7  members;  while  the  ;„  ^ygQ^  ^^^  ^f  ^brist  Church  two  years  after,  and 
lower  house  of  Canterbury  had  146  (namely,  24  deans  ^^^1,^  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1760.  He  died  at  Bath, 
66  archdeacons,  24  proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  and  j„j^  jg^  1755  jj^  pnblished  several  works,  the  most 
24  proctors  for  the  clergy),  and  that  of  York  67  mem-  im^rtant  of  which  are,  A  Defense  ofReteaUd  Helw'on 
bers  (6  deans,  16  archdeacons,  7  proctors  of  the  chap-  ^^^  ^^  Exceptions  o/rTindaPs]  Ckrutiamty  as  (M 
ters,  and  29  proctors  for  the  clergy).  As  president,  1  ^  ,^^  Creatum  (Lond.  1782,  8vo)  :—5«n»o«  (London, 
the  archbishop  summons  the  Convocation  to  meet  at  1 1757  2  vols.  8vo).— DarUng,  Cyd.  Bibl,  s.  v. 
the  command  of  the  king.     Were  he  to  attempt  to  I  «,,,„         -Z      ,  %    ^  «  t  . 

assemble  a  synod  by  his  own  authority,  he  would  be  i  ,  Conybeare,  William  Daniel,  dean  of  Llan- 
subject  to  a  pramunire,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  Jj*^  ^a«  »''>™  *' J"?.!**^®!^"  rectory,  St.  Botolph's 
svnod  would  be  void.  Since  the  Act  of  Submission  the  ;  5»«l'*^P«K?*«i  •^"°?  V^^*  ^IJ!^^^^  ^t"^*  9""^** 
liwer  to  summon  the  Convocation  at  the  commence-  ^fjS^^  P''?.'^  *°  January,  1806  and  took  his  degrw 
ment  of  a  new  Parliament  has  usuallv  been  granted,  <>^  B"^-  «»  1808  and  M.A.  m  1811.  Mr.  Conybeare 
though  fh)m  the  time  of  George  I  (171?)  untU  recent-  J^".  o°«  o^/\«  cf^^*®**  promoters  of  the  Geolojncnl 
ly  no  business  was  transacted.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  1  Society,  and  the  important  services  he  has  rendered 
the  archbishop  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Convoca- ,  *«  geological  science  may  be  seen  in  his  numerous  pa- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown.  Of  late  the  P«"  P^E^d m  the  society's  "Transactions."  In  1839 
convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  been  re-  I  5®  J."  ?fI"P*S?  Ifcturer,  and  was  made  dean  of  Llan- 
vived,  and  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Convocation  has  i*^."*^?^^-  He  died  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  12, 185i. 
been  strenuously  urged,  especially  by  the  High-Church  !  ^'^^^  ^*l?"™*'?"f  ^'""K"  ^n  geological  topics,  he 
party.  The  decisions  of  Convocation  have  no  legal  P"".»^«^  ^f2."lf*^  ^"^^  ^"^^  ^  A^^tceM 
force  in  England.     "  As  essentially  interwoven  with   ^*''*^^9^-  ^^i  Hampton  Lecture,  8vo) ;  Ekmentary 


the  State,  the  Church  possesses  no  independent  action ; 
its  articles,  liturgy,  organization  as  to  ben^ces,  eto., 
arc  all  regulated  by  Parliament ;  while  its  discipline 


Course  of  Theological  Lectures  (Lond.  1886,  sm.  8vo). 

Conybeare,  TV.  J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Edinburffk  JSertVw,  espe- 


ialls  within  the  scope  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  cially  on  ecclesiastical  topics.  Together  with  the  Rev. 
class  of  tribunals  apart  from  the  ministering  clergy. '  J.  S.  Howson,  he  published  the  Ufe  and  Episties  of  Si, 
The  Church,  thercfore,  in  its  distinct  capacity,  is  left  Paxd  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  in  N.  Y. ;  alfo 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  further ,  abridged,  2  vols.  12mo),  one  of  the  best  works  of  its 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  restricting  the  power  of  Convo-   class.     He  died  in  1867. 

cation,  that,  being  purely  sacerdotal,  it  might  be  apt  |  q^q^^  („^^^  ^ao,  toMoM',  1  Sam.  ix,  23,  24 ; 
to  run  into  excesses,  and  put  forth  claims  adverse  to   ^^^^,     ^  tad^hay,  viii,  8,  both   properly  a 

the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  on  religious  matters ;     ,         '      »  t  -»  ,.,.,.        ,       ^ 

thaCin  short,  as  things  stand,  it  is  safer  for  the  pub-  ^^\  *  P«"0«  emplpj*^  ^  families  of  rank  to  per- 
lic  to  be  under  the  authority  of  Pariiament  than  to  be  fonn  culinary  service.  Cooking  (?^a,  bashskeOj 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics"  however,  among  the  Hebrews  (at  least  hi  early  times) 
Chambers,  Encyclopfedia,  s.  v.).  There  is  an  able  ar-  was  generally  done  by  the  matron  of  the  family,  even 
tide  against  the  revival  of  Convocations  in  the  Edinb.  though  she  were  u  princess  (Gen.  xviii,  2-6 ;  Judges 
Eev.  Jnn.  1867.  For  further  information  as  to  the  his-  vi,  19).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  cook  was  a  pro- 
tory  of  Convocation,  we  Collier,  Eecles,  Hist,  of  Great  fessional  character.  (See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egsp- 
Britain;  Wilkins,  Omcilia  Magrue  Britatmia;  (liOndon,  I  tiansy  i,  174,  abridgm.)  The  process  of  cooking  seems 
1787,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  W&ke^Stateofthe  Ch.  of  England^  to  have  been  very  expeditiously  performed  (Gen. 
etc.  (I>ond.  1703,  fol.,  containing  a  birge  collection  of  1  xxvii,  8,  4,  9,  10),  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  slain  ani- 
documents  on  Convocation) ;  Fellows,  Conrocation :  its  mal,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  a  warm 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Authority,  Legislative  and  Judi-  climate,  was  commonly  cooked  at  once,  which  is  the 
ciai,  fcitA  a  Scheme  for  (mending  its  Power  and  ConsO-  custom  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  (See  Rosen- 
tvtiim  (Lond.  1852 ;  proposes  to  establish  one  Convoca-  mOller,  Morgenl,  ii,  117 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii, 
tion  instead  of  the  three  [2  English,  1  Iriph]  then  in  162.)  See  Food.  The  Assyrian  monuments  lately 
existence);  I^thbury, ^Mf.  ^Cotirocofton (Lond.  1863, ,  discovered  by  Layard  and  Botta  contain  similar  delin- 
8vo,  2d  ed.) ;  I^ndon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v.  Lon^  \  eations  of  eunuchs  cooking  over  charcoal  braziers, 
don;  Cardwell,  i>m;tfm^fi/ary^fma/9(0xf.  1844,  2vo]s.  1  and  engaged  in  other  culinary  operations,  often  at- 
8vo) ;  Marsden,  Churches  and  Sects,  p.  308  sq. ;  Christ,  tended  by  a  servant  with  a  fly-flap.  Siae  Bake  ; 
Remembrancer,  Oct.  1854,  p.  369 ;  Overall,  ConviKation  Cracknel. 
Book  (Oxford,  1F44,  8vo);  Palmer,  On  the  Chunh,        |      **As  flesh-meat  did  not  fprm  an  article  of  ordiiuiiy 
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hole  dog  in  tbs  cuth,  well  bekted.  and  cor. 
ered  up  (Barckhnntt,  !falti  on  Sediiuiiu.  i, 
aiU).  Tha  Paselial  lamb  vat  roisted  by 
ths  tint  of  IhsH  method!)  (Exnd.  xii,  8,  9  ;  S 
Chron.  HXT,  13).  Boiling,  however,  wm 
the  mire  nsiud  method  uf  cooking,  both  in 
the  case  of  sscrificee,  other  than  the  Paachal 
lamb  (Lev.  viit,  31),  and  for  donieitie  pur. 
poMs  (Elod.  KVl,  ?3),  H>  mach  so  that  ^1^3, 
biul'ji',  to  ennt,  generally  included  even 
Tootling  (Ueut.  xvl,  7).  In  this  case  tha 
animal  wae  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being 
fint  taken  off  (hence  the  priest'a  joint,  Lev. 
vii,  &i),  and  the  other  juinu  in  succeulon ; 
the  flesh  waa  teparaled  from  the  bones  and 
minced,  and  the  <ionea  thenieelvea  were  bro- 
ken op  (Micah  iii,  9) ;  the  whole  mass  vaa 
then  thrown  into  ■  caldion  (Eiek.  xiciv,  4, 
5)  filled  with  watrr  (Exr.d.  xii,  9),  or,  aa  we 
may  infer  from  Enod.  itiiii,  19,  occawonally 
with  milk,  as  is  still  usual  among  the  Arabs 
(BuTckhurdt,  Nola,  i,  CS),  the  prohlbitiau 
'not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  niilk' 
baling  reference  apparrnlly  to  some  heatbca 
practice  connected  with  the  oiTering  of  the 
flrs't-fVuila  (Exod.  I.  c. ;  xxxlv,  !6),  which 
rendered  the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food 
(DeuL  xiv,  21).  No  cooking  was  allowed 
I  J  B^:5  J  (tie  Je""  O"  f>e  Sablwtb  (Exod.  xxxr,  S). 
£  J  jD  Jji  i  See  FlHK.  The  materials  for  making  coals 
=  "  j|?  a  wera  grjsa  and  cow-dung.  See  Fl'kl.  The 
J  =t."'^?  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  <Eiek. 
"  "  *  E  ri  iiiv,  10)  i  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  mr- 
i  face  was  from  time  to  time  removed,  other- 


s  were  thrown  in  to  si 


'•m; 
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=  «'g3E^-<    (10);  and  when  sufficiently  Iwiled,  the  meat 
■^   n'S^iJR-'    andthebroth(p-.13:  Scp[.;u.plf;Valg.>iu) 


glc'l    '.^)-     3ometimt 


(Judg.  vi 
ith  unleavened  bread,  and 
)■)  as  a  sauce  for  dipping 
into  (Biirckhardt,  Note*, 


i,8). 


)e  art  ofeookini;  was  not  cir- 
ri jd  to  any  perfection  j  and,  owing  (o  the  difllcully  oT 
jireserving  it  fh>m  pulrefaction,  few  animals  (n'lher 
than  sacrifices)  were  slun^htered  except  for  purposes 
of  huspitalily  or  festivity.  The  proceedin'.-s  on  such 
occasions  appear  to  have  been  ■>  follow ;  On  the  ar- 
rival of  a  guest,  the  animnl,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf, 
was  killi'd  (Gen.  xviii,  7;  I.ukp  xt.  !3),  its  throat  be- 
ing CUE  so  that  the  lilooil  mijtht  lie  poured  out  (Lev. 
vli,  2G) ;  it  was  then  flayed,  and  was  ready  either  for 
roisling  (n^S)  or  boiling  (iiaB);  In  the  former  case 
the  animal  was  preserved  entire  (Exod.  xil,  46),  and 
roasted  either  over  a  Are  (Exod.  :iii,  8)  of  wood  (lis. 
zliv,  le),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  Are  implies 
•notber  method,  In  an  nven,  consisting  simply  of  a 

n— 1 1 


|!ri|?L  -"otamm™' (Gen.  xxvii,  ^  ;  Prov.  J 
S.n'S  a '■  ThiTB  is  a  ttriking  similarity  In  the 
e'.'^I'S  openitions  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptlsns 
t'M-i  (Wilkinson's  Jnc.  BMPf.  ii,  BT4  sq.).  Veg- 
n™,o'''  ■  •  etables  were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up 
l=;°'la  *"  lw«»K8  (Gen.  XXV,  29;  2  Kings  Iv,  88). 
E  ».i  o.*  5  Fish  was  also  cooked  (I,«ke  xxiv,  «),  proh- 
"jj'lJf  ably  broiled.  The  co<.klng  was  in  early 
g  J^f  .?£  tiinf*  perfbrmed  by  the  mistress  of  the  honse- 
w.^Bk;  hold  (Gen.  xviii,  6);  pri.feseional  cooks  were 
i^latl  arterwards  employed  (1  Sam.  viii,  13;  Ix, 
1?  ■  clfl  *8)-  The  utensil's  required  were:  Vfy^, 
'il'E-^=  tira'jBBi  (Sept.  i;«''P''''''"^'C ;  Vulg.  cAjfrnpo- 
^  '  —  ^,j^  ^  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev. 
ir-  I  xi,  85);  ni»B,  a^/  CMUnK,  W«),  ■  «ldron  (I  Sam. 
itt  H);  Al^,  moifr/  i'piaVP" !  f'-ciiaila').  a  large  fork 
or  flesh-hook ;  1^,  air  (Xi^i?^;  olla),  a  wide,  ojien  met- 
al vessel,  resemblinic  a  fisli-keltle.  adapted  to  he  u.ied 
as  a  wash-pot  (Psa.  Ix,  S)  or  tn  eat  from  (E?iod.  xvi, 
3);  1?1B, ;Hi™r';  "Ml,  dad;  rni|?, fciitici'oM.  pots 
probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  bnt  how  diSbring 
from  each  other  does  not  appenr  ;  and,  lastly,  rnsX, 
UaVarh'alh,  or  PTlliS,  InloriiiA',  dishes  (S  KlnR*  ii. 
20;  xxi,  13;  Prov.  xix,  24;  A.  V,  'boWMn')."  'nia 
CjX'n,  Tt'lifph  (fern.  riBXn),  was,  according  to  <>e- 
•enius,  a  jlu(  ilimr,  used  for  baking  on;  or,  as  Wi' 
ner  thinks  (in  Simoiiis  Lrx.  p.  326),  for 
milk  or  broth,  by  Ibtowiug  it  into  the  t 
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Cook,  CllBTles,  D.D.,  one  of  the  taaadtn  of 

French  Motbodiam,  was  bora  in  London,  May  81,  J787. 
Skeptical  ia  youtb,  b*  was  couvcrted  at  twenCy-aac, 
chiefly  under  tha  Instruction  of  tho  Rev.  Jacol)  Stan- 
ley. AflM  »pending  a  few  years  as  tutor  in  a  semi- 
nar}-, he  entsTEd  the  minietrv  of  the  Weslei'an  Meth- 
oditt  Cfautch  in  1S17.  In  181S  he  was  Hentto  France, 
and  commenced  hia  ministry  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
Be  soon  acquired  a  good  Frenc!)  style,  both  in  writing 
and  speaking,  and  became  eminently  popular  and  use- 
ful as  an  evangelist.  The  Sunday-schiiol  Society  and 
Bible  Society  were  oridnuted  chiefly  through  the  im. 
pulse  given  by  him.  In  numerous  evangelical  jour- 
neys, especially  in  the  south  of  France,  he  preached 
In  the  Reformed  churches  with  great  acoepUnce,  and 
revivals  of  religion  fallowed  bis  labon.  His  admin- 
istratire  talent  was  very  great.  Merle  d'Aubi^ni,  in 
■  letter  to  ».  Gsllienne,  president  of  Che  French  Con- 
ference, says  that  Cook  "was  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia  what  Weslev  was  in  his  day  to  Enuland." 
He  died  Feb.  21. 1856.-^.  P.  Cook,  F-e  il<  Charia  Coot 
(Paris,  1862) ;  Stevens,  iJWofy  n/ if e/Aorfi™. 

Cook,  RoBSell  Sn  «n  American  Congregational 
clergj-man,  was  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass., 
March  6, 1811,  Afterbeim:  r>r  a  short  time  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  he  studied  lhenlni;y  at  the  Theolngical 
Semiuary  at  Aubum.  In  18^6  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ijnesboro.  Ma^s.  In 
1839  be  was  elected  srcrctary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  which  oOice  he  remained  antil  1856,  when 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire.  Re  was  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  AmtTirait  MattTtger.  the  month- 
ly orfnn  of  (he  society ;  and  to  his  labor  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  colportage  system  wns  greatly  due.  After 
a  visit  to  Europe  in  1H5C,  he  in  1867  became  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Sabbath  Committee  in  New  York,  and  in 
1863  be  added  to  his  work  on  this  committee  se 
weeks  of  exhausting  labor  in  orgsnizinjc  "nd  energiz- 
ing the  Christian  Commission  in  TSaw  York.  He  died 
■t  PlMMint  Valley,  near  Pouuhkeepsic,  N.  Y,,  5ept.l, 
1861.— See  Amual  American  (^chp./or  1864,  p.  SH. 

Cook,  Valentlii*.  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  minis- 
ter, lie  wna  born  in  Pennsylvania  (date  wanting), 
of  [Hous  and  cultivated  purents;  removed  early  b> 
Western  Virginia;  was  converted  in  youth;  entered 
Cokoabury  College  while  a  boy,  where  be  was  one  of 
the  four  boys  placed  on  the  charity  foundation,  and, 
after  a  partial  course  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  In  17ftl-7  he  was  presiding  elder  on 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  districts  i  and  in  1798.  mia- 
thmary  to  Kentucky.    In  1799  be  took  charge  of  Bethel 


8  COOKMAN 

Seminary,  tLa  second  Methodist  literary  in 
America  {  afterwards  was  some  time  principal  of  Har> 
rodaburg  Academy,  and  finally  removed  to  a  farm  near 
Ruaaeli'ille,  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  resided  until 
bis  death.  In  his  youth  he  waa  very  studious  and 
serious,  and  became  In  subsequent  life  a  good  classical 
scholar.  He  bad  graat  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and 
effective  minister.  Many  were  converted  by  his  prucb. 

iug,  and  his  influanco  waa  widely  extended SteTca- 

son.  Life  of  Coot  (Nashville,  1846,  ISmo);  MOAodiM 
Quart.  Rev.  April,  1859,  p.  183 ;  Geo.  Peck,  D.D.,  Earlg 
MnAodUm  (N.  Y.  1860,  limo,  p.  71,  73,  8fi)j  Sptagne, 
^Tin<ib,vii,  lal;  Sommt—    -'  ■    —      ■ 


Cooke.  Pabsonb,  D.D..  an  American  Congrega- 
mal  minister,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1^00, 
e  was  educated  at  Willinms  College,  where  he  grad- 
ted  in  1821.      In  1826  he  was  ordained  as  paator  of 
e  CoDgt«);alional  church  in  Ware,  Mass.   After  coo- 
tinning  In  this  pastorate  for  ten  or  eleven  year*,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Firat  Congregational  church  In 
Lynn,  Mass.,  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  yeara,    Wh^le  pastor  at  Lyno 
ha  established  the  "New  England  Puritan."  which, 
after  some  time,  was  unittd  with  the  "  Recorder,"  nn- 
1«  name  of  the  "  Puritan  Recorder,"  which  nama 
aler  changed  to  that  of  the  •'  Boston  Reeoider," 
lich  Mr.  Cooke  became,  and  remained  until  his 
death,  the  senior  editor.      In  1829  be  published  a  ser. 
on  Tit  Exelutivenea  of  UtHtananim,  and  aft<r> 
wards  several  other  controversial  writings.     He  died 
Lynn,  Feb.  12, 1864.— See  Am«al  Ameneon  Cydop. 

Cookman,  Groroe  RniHaTon,  one  of  ihe  most  die. 
tinguishedMetboiliatpreaGhen,  was  born  Oct.  31, 1800, 
at  KingsIon-upon-Hull,  England.  Hisfather.a  man  of 
■  h  and  position,  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  and 
gave  his  children  a  thorough  raligioui  training  and  a 
'  d  academical  education.  In  early  youth  Cookman 
gave  promise  of  his  powera  In  oratory  by  speeches  at 
Sunday-school  anniversaries,  etc,,  which  excited  ex- 
traordinary interesL  When  about  twenty-one  yeara 
old  he  visited  America  on  business  for  his  father,  and 
while  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  he  began  his  labors  as  a 
local  preacher.  In  1821  he  returned  lo  Hull,  and  en- 
tered into  business  with  bis  father,  exercising  his  tal- 
ents meanwhile  zealously  in  the  Wesleyan  local  mla. 
istry.  He  continued  in  his  father's  firm  during  fbur 
,  but  with  a  restless  spirit;  and  fiDRlly,  deciding 
<r  the  ministry  in  America,  he  took  passage  fur 
Philadelphia  in  1825.  After  laboring  a  few  months  in 
ily  as  a  local  preacher,  he  was  received  into  the 
Pbiladilphia Conferencp.  in  1826.  He  continued  in  the 
erant  ranks,  without  InlermissiDn,  the  remainder  uf 
life,  tailoring  with  indnmitable  energy,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  ability  and  success,  in  various  parls 
■  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maiylund,  and  the  Dii- 
ct  of  Columbia. 

Mr,  Cookman  was  slight,  but  sinewy  In  person,  and 
callable  of  great  endurance.  His  arm*  wera  long, 
gave  a  striking  peculiarity  to  hia  gestures.  In 
the  set  of  public  spewing,  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
his  lithe  frame  seemed  instinct  with  the  excitement  of 
his  subject.  In  1838-30  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  and  tho  Hall  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  never  echoed  more  eloquent  tones  than 
dnrintc  Ills  ctupUinc}'  to  Congress.  Several  of  his 
distinguished  hearers,  both  in  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  government,  were  awakened 
to  a  personal  interest  in  religion  by  his  powerful  ap- 
peata.  Imagination  was  Mr.  Cookman's  dominant 
mental  ftcully.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  bad 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  some  work  in 
thia  rare  and  difficult  deiiartment  of  litentuiv,  h* 
might  have  become  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  glorious 
old  dreamer  of  Bedford  Jail.  On  the  lltb  of  March, 
1841,  he  embarked  in  the  ill-fhted  ateamer  Pnaideni 
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for  a  viaxt  to  England,  an4  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Few  of  bis  Bermoas  and  speeches  have  been  published. 
A  small  volame  of  8peedu»  (N.  Y.  1841,  18mo)  con- 
tains those  referred  to  above  and  some  others.  Some 
account  of  him  is  given  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Kidgaway,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Reo.  Alfred  Cookman,  the  son  (N.  Y.  1878). 
— National  Magazine^  Aug.  1865;  MethodiH  Quart, 
Review,  July,  1852;  Sprague,  AnnaUy  vii,  711. 

Cooper,  Bsekiel,  an  early  and  celebrated  Meth- 
odist preacher,  bom  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  Feb.  22, 
1788.  He  joined  the  Conference  in  1785 ;  labored  from 
Boston  to  Baltimore  as  a  travelling  preacher  for  many 
years,  and  was  editor  and  general  agent  of  the  Book 
Concern  from  1799  to  1804.  His  abilities  for  this  of- 
fice were  soon  shown  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  He 
gave  to  the  "Book  Concern"  an  impulse  and  organ- 
ization which  has  rendered  it  the  lar^^est  publishing 
establishment  in  the  New  World.  After  managing 
its  interests  with  admirable  success  for  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  its  capital  stock  had  risen  from  almost  noth- 
ing to  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  he  resumed  his  itin- 
erant labors,  and  continued  them  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  city,  Wilmin}^n,  Del.,  Baltimore,  etc.,  for  eight 
years,  when  he  located.  He  remained  in  the  latter  re- 
lation during  eight  years,  when  he  re-entered  the  trav- 
elling  ministry,  but  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  the 
supernumerary  list  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 
He  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  perform  ex- 
ten»ive  service,  visiting  the  churches,  and  part  of  the 
time  superintending  a  district.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  Feb.  2 1 ,  1847.  He  was dUtiiiguishetl  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence, logical  abilit}',  and  especially  for  his  multifa- 
rious knowledge,  which  obtained  for  him  among  his 
brethren  the  title  of  *^  the  Walking  Encyclopttdia.*' 
He  published  a  "  Funeral  Sermon'*  on  Rev.  John  Dick- 
ens, and  "the  Substance  of  a  Funeral  Discourse  on 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury,*'  etc.,  Philad.  1819.  The  latter 
was  a  32mo  volume  of  230  pages  (Stevens,  Hi$t,  of 
Meth,  Epis.  Church,  vol.  iii ;  Sprague,  Annali,  vii,  108 ; 
Minuiet  of  Conference*^  iv,  104). 

Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Boston,  March  28, 1725.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1748,  and  was  chosen  collegiate 
pastor  with  Dr.  Colman  in  the  Brattle-street  Church, 
Dec.  81, 1744.  He  was  ordained  pastor  May  21, 1746, 
and  died  Dec.  28, 1783.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1767.  Dr.  Cooper  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  sermons,  and  wrote  contribu- 
tions for  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Independent  Ledger. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  in  1774,  but  did 
not  accept. — Sprague,  Awnale,  i,  440. 

Cooper,  Samuel  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Baltimore  1799,  converted  in  Ohio 
1818,  acted  efficiently  as  exborter  and  local  preacher 
for  some  years,  and  entered  the'  itineranc}'  in  1827. 
He  died  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  July,  1856.  He  filled 
the  positions  of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  agent  for 
the  Asbury  University  with  excellent  success.  He 
was  twice  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  his 
attendance  at  the  Conference  of  1856  was  his  last  ser- 
vice to  the  Church. — Minutes  nf  Confeitnces,  vi,  134. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Maidstone,  Eng.,  in  1819 ;  emigrated 
to  America  while  young ;  was  converted  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  while  a  boy;  studied  with  success  at 
the  Norwalk  seminary  under  Dr.  Thomson,  and  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1842.  As  an  agent  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  a  seamen's  missionary,  and  in 
the  regular  pastoral  work,  be  was  very  able  and  use- 
ful, until  his  sudden  death  by  cholera,  July,  1849. — 
Thomson,  Biograjjkical  8kttc^$^  p.  191. 

Cooper,  'WilUam,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  born  in  1694,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712.  He  commenced  preaching  in  1715,  and 
was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Brattle-street 


Church,  Hay  23, 1716.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  in  1737,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  died 
Dec  12, 1743.  Mr.  Cooper  published  A  Tract  defend- 
ing Inoculation  for  the  Small-pox  (1721);  The  Doctrine 
of  Predestination  unto  Life  vindicated  in  four  Sermons 
(1740);  and  several  occasional  discourses. — Sprague, 
Annals,  i,  288. 

Co'ds  [or  rather  Cos,  as  it  is  usually  written] 
(KuiC)  contracted  for  KooiCt  Anglicized  *'  Coos"  only 
ha  Acts  xxi,  1),  a  small  island  (aliout  80  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, Strabo  x,  488),  one  of  the  Sporades,  in  the 
JRgwMa  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
almost  between  the  promontories  on  which  the  cities 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassua  were  situated  (Plin.  v,  36). 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Cea,  Stctphtflus^  Nymphaa^ 
and  Meropis,  of  which  the  last  was  the  most  common 
(Thucyd.  viil,  41).  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  populous 
settlement  (//.  ii,  184;  xiv,  255),  no  doubt  of  Dorian 
origin.  Its  fertility  is  attested  by  its  celebrity  for 
wine  (Plin.  xv,  18;  xvii,  30),  its  costly  ointments 
(Athen.  xv,  688),  and  its  fabrics  of  a  transparent  text- 
ure (Horace,  OJ.  iv,  18, 7 ;  Tibull.  ii,  4, 6).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates.  **It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Si' 
mon  Maccabsens  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).  Jose- 
phus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  {Ant,  xiv,  7,  2).  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  of  Cos  (ib,  10, 15).  Herod  the  Great  confer- 
red many  favors  on  the  island  (Joseph.  War,  i,  21, 1 1) ; 
and  an  inscription  in  Bdckh  (No.  2502)  associates  it 
with  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  The  apostle  Paul,  on  the  re- 
turn from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day 
he  went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi,  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cnidus, 
and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archipelago 


Coins  of  Cos. 

fh>m  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. It  was  celebrated  also  for  a  temple  of  iEs- 
culapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached, 
and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive  models,  a  mu- 
seum of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privileges  of  a  free  state 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii,  61).  The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name) 
was  on  the  N.E.,  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium, 
and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  Is  made 
in  the  Acts  (1-  c*)"  (Smith).  It  b  now  called  Stan- 
CO  or  Stanchio  (a  corraption  of  ic  ^-dv  Kw),  and  pre- 
sents to  the  view  fine  plantations  of  lemon-trees,  in- 
termixed with  stately  maples.  Its  population  is  about 
eight  thousand,  who  mostly  profess  the  Greek  relig- 
ion (Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  iii,  41).  "  There  is 
a  monograph  on  Cos  by  KQster  (Dc  Co  Insula,  Halle, 
1833),  and  a  very  useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col. 
Leake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature, 
vol.  i,  second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Travels  (vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  196-218^ 
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iuod  vol.  ii,  pt.  il,  p.  821-838) ;  bat  tho  best  description 
is  in  Ross  (Beuen  nach  Kos,  ffaUcamcusus^  u.  «.  w. 
Halle,  1852,  with  which  his  ReUen  auf  dm  Griech.  Inr 
teln  sboald  be  compared,  vol.  ii  [184S],  p.  86-9*2 ;  vol. 
iii  [1846],  p.  126-189)"  (Smith).  See  also  the  Pinntf 
CgclopcBdia  and  Smith's  Diet.  ofCkist,  Geogr,  s.  v.  Cos. 

Cope  (Lat.  capo,  Fr.  ckape),  a  sort  of  cloak,  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  clei^y  of  the 
Church  of  England  daring  divine  service,  but  has  fall- 
en into  disuse,  except  on  such  occasions  as  a  corona- 
tion. It  reaches  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and 
is  open  in  front,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  band  or  clasp.  The  canons  of  tho  Church  of 
England  describe  it  as  a  part  of  clerical  dross.  See 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Capa, 

CopiStae  (jcoiriaTai,  from  Koviuio^  to  tcU)y  under- 
takers, grave-diggers;  in  ancient  times  a  subordinate 
class  of  servants  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  funerals  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  also  called  vespiUones,  h'spellones,  viKQoOaw- 
Tai ;  also  ordo  fouariorum^  fossortty  gravf-diggers ; 
lectiearitf  bearers  of  the  bier;  and  caUegiaUj  decani^ 
collegiates  and  deans.  Tho  order  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Constantine,  and  in  some  codes 
they  are  designated  derici. — Bingham,  Oriff.  EccL  III, 
vui,  1. 

Coping  (also  called  capping^  a  course  of  stones, 
either  flat  or  sloping,  to  throw  off  tho  water,  especially 
Used  in  the  end  walls  of  Gothic  edifices. 

COPING  (ne^,  U'phach,  a  hand-hreadth ;  Sept.  tc\ 
yCica)  occurs  in  1  Kings  vii,  9,  as  an  architectural 
term  "for  the  corbilt  (muiuH)  or  projectin  <  stones  in  a 
wall  on  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  arc  Lud.     See 

COBBEL. 

Coponlna  (Grsecized  Kftiirc^coc)^  the  first  Roman 
procurator  of  Judaea,  established  by  Augustus  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus  (Joseph  us,  IFar,  ii,  8, 1), 
A.D.  6.  He  was  of  the  equestrian  order  (Joseph us, 
AfU,  xviii,  1, 1),  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivus 
(ib,  2,  2),  A.I).  9.  He  was  probably  the  same  person 
as  Caius  Coponius,  a  prntor,  who,  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Pompey,  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  tbe 
triumvirs  (Appian,  BeR.  Civ.  iii,  40},  but  was  after- 
wards  held  in  great  respect  (Veil.  Pat.  ii,  83),  and 
seems  to  have  held  an  office  in  the  imperial  -mint. — 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Copleston,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  dean  of  St.PauVs,  was  bom  at  Offwell,  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  at  once  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  Feb.  2, 1776.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
cto  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ;  in  1793  he 
obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem ;  and 
in  1795  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  college-tutor,  though  he  had 
•not  then  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  professor  of  poetry  to  the  University.  He 
published  in  1813  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which 
he  had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  Prtplectiones  Aca- 
demiar,  a  work  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
for  elegant  I^tin  composition.  In  1814  he  was  elect- 
ed provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma. 
His  ablest  work  in  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  o/"  A«- 
cessify  and  Prtdestination,  trith  Notet  and  an  Appendix 
■on  the  17  th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  (London, 
1821,  8vo).  Between  the  years  1811  and  1822  he  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  Qanrterly  Benew.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Chester,  and  in  1827  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Sumner  in  the  bishopric  of  I.Inndaff  and 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1849.  Dr. 
Whately  published,  after  Copleston *s  death,  his  Be- 
mosrw,  tpifh  Bemnifcences  of  hit  Life  (8vo).  See  also 
W.  J.  Copleston,  Menwirt  of  E.  Copleston^  trnth  8eUc- 
Honafrom  his  Diarg  and  Correapondtneey  etc  (London, 


1851,  8yo).— £n^:wft  Cgdopadia,  s.  v. ;  yorik  BrUitk 
BevieWf  Feb.  1852;  Engish  BevieWy  xvi,  248. 

Copper  (niZJHp,  necho^sheth  [whence  also  properly 
OS  an  adjective,  t9!ina,  nachush^  brazen,  fem.  MC^na 
nechushah'']\  Greek  ^aXcur)  occurs  in  the  common 
translation  of  the  Biblo  only  in  Ezra  viii,  27  (**  two 
vessels  oi  copper,  precious  as  gold,*'  i.  e.  probably  of  a 
purer  kind  or  more  finely  wrought  than  ordinar}')*  be- 
ing elsewhere  incorrectly  rendered  **  bra^s,"  and  ucca- 
sionally  even  **  steel"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  35 ;  Jer.  xv,  12), 
i.  e.  hardened  so  as  to  take  a  temper  like  iron).  '*  The 
expression  *  bow  of  steel'  (Job  zx,  24 ;  Psa.  xviii,  S4) 
should  therefore  be  rendered  *  bow  of  copper/  since 
the  term  for  steel  is  nn^D,  or  ni&KTa  bt'i^  (northern 
iron).  The  ancients  could  hardly  have  applied  copper 
to  these  purposes  without  possessing  Fome  judicious 
system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  fcrgotten  secret  for 
rendering  tho  metal  harder  and  more  eLstic  than  we 
can  make  it.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cut- 
ting-tools of  the  Egj'piians,  with  which  they  worked 
tbe  granite  and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were 
made  of  bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredi- 
ent. The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wil« 
kinson  {Anc.  Eg.  iii,  249,  etc.),  but  they  are  not  conclu- 
sive. 'There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  art  of  mak- 
ing iron  and  excellent  steel,  which  has  for  ages  been 
practised  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  tha  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron  de- 
composes will  fully  account  for  the  non-discover}^  of 
any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For  analyses 
of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  see  Napier  (^Ancient  Workers  in  Metal,  p.  88). 
This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites  (sulphuret  of 
copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally  in  a  nutive  state,  prin* 
cipally  in  the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  by  tho  ancients  for  common  purposes,  for  which  its 
elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendered  it  practically  availa- 
ble (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Ant'q.  s.  v.  Acs).  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  tho  earliest  times  iron  was  known. 
In  India,  however,  its  manufacture  has  been  practised 
fVom  a  very  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly 
simple,  and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  Ly 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Napier,  vt  sup.  p.  137).  1  here 
is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures ;  and, 
from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubal-Cain  (Gen. 
iv,  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether  in  that 
place  ^t*^^  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  iii,  242). 
The  vessels  of  *  fine  copper,'  mentioned  in  Ezra  viii,  27 
(comp.  1  Esdr.  viii,  67, 'vases  of  Corinth' an  brass*), 
were  perhaps  similar  to  those  cf  *  bright  brass*  in  1 
Kings  vii,  45;  Dan.  x,  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcmny  like  the  Persian  or  IndiHU  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Durius  (Ariftot.  Dt  Mirah. 
AuscuU.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one 
natural  (Serv.  ad  Aln.  xii,  87),  which  Pliny  {H,  Nat, 
xx.xiv,  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in  his  time, 
but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  un- 
der the  name  caJmbac ;  the  other  arHfcial  (identified 
by  some  with  electrum,  ijXtKTpoVy  whence  the  miFtaken 
spelling  attrichalcum),  which  Bochart  {Hieroz.  vi,  ch. 
16,  p.  871  sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  ^^Cn, 
cka,shmal\  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  *i:n|)  (cop- 
per), and  Chald.  vh'^'Z  (?  gold,  Ezek.  i,  4,  27 ;  Vui,  2). 
On  this  substance,  see  Pausan.  v,  12 ;  Plin.  xxxiii,  i, 
§  23.  Gesenius  considers  the  xa^'^oXi/3avoi'  of  Rev. 
i,  15,  to  be  ^aXjc^c  Xt9rap6c=^^'<pn;  he  diflTers  ftt>m 
Bochart,  and  argues  that  it  means  merely  smooth  or 
polished  brass.'*  See  Amber.  ''Many  of  the  an- 
cient copper  alloys  had  to  stand  working  by  the 
hammer;  and  their  worl«ing  was  such,  either  for 
toughness  or  hardness,  that  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  make  anything  like  it"  (Napier,  ui  sup.  p.  54). 
The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  when  first  visited  by  the 
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Spaniards,  were  in  possession  of  tempered  implements 
of  copper,  and  had  the  means  of  smelting,  refining, 
ond  forging  this  metal.  The}'  were  also  able  to  hard- 
on  it  by  alloying.  '*The  metal  used  for  this  latter 
•purpose  was  tin;  and  the  various  Peruvian  articles 
subjected  to  analysis  are  found  to  contain  from  three 
to  six  per  cent,  u'f  that  metal*'  (Silllman's  JaunicU,  ii, 
61).     See  Metal. 

Tubal-Cain  is  recorded  as  the  first  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of  SoU^mon,  Hi- 
ram of  Tyre  was  celebrated  us  a  wurlcor  in  brass  (1 
Kings  vii,  14;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii,  14).  To  Judge  from 
llesiod  (Op.  €t  Dies,  134)  and  Lucret.  (v,  1285),  the 
art  of  working  in  copper  was  even  prior  to  that  in  iron, 
probably  from  its  being  found  in  larger  masses,  and 
from  its  requiring  less  lal>or  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Palestine  abounded  in  copper  (Deut.  viii,  9), 
the  mines  being  apparently  worked  l>y  the  Israelites 
{Isa.  Ii,  1);  and  David  left  behind  him  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  to  be  employed  in  building  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxit,  3-14).  Of  copper  were  made  all  sorts 
of  vessels  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (Lev.  vi,  28 ; 
Num.  xvi,  39 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  16 ;  Ezra  viii,  27),  weap- 
ons, and  more  especially  helmets,  armor,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  5,  6,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16),  and  bows  (2 
Sam.  xxit,  35),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  even 
mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Job  xxxvii,  18).  The 
larger  vessels  were  moulded  in  foundries,  such  as  lav* 
ers,  the  great  one  l)einj;  called  "the  copper  sea'*  (2 
Khigs  XXV,  13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8) ;  also  the  pillars  for 
architectural  ornaments  (1  Kings  vii).  It  would,  how^ 
ever,  appear  (1  Kin.^  vii,  14)  that  the  art  of  copper- 
founding  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  little 
known  among  the  Jcw^,  and  was  peculiar  to  foreign- 
ers, particularly  the  Piicsnicians,  who  seem  to  have 
imported  the  materi.il  and  even  wrought  articles  from 
a  distant  quarter  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18),  probably  from  the 
Moschi,  etc.,  who  worked  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Michaelis  (Mot, 
Recht,  iv,  217,  d!4)  o'.wervcs  that  Moses  seems  to  have 
given  to  copper  vessels  the  preference  over  earthen 
(Lev.  vi,  28),  and  on  that  ground  endeavors  to  remove 
the  common  prejudice  against  their  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  From  copper,  also,  money  was  coined  (Ezek. 
xvi,  36 ;  Matt,  x,  9).    See  Brass. 

COPPERSMITH  (x<^\kiv^,  q.  d.  hnizifr,  from  ^aX- 
K  'Ct  copper\  a  worker  in  metaln  of  any  kind,  a  smith 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
other  Greek  writings  (Horn.  Od.  ix,  391).  Alexander, 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  is  designated  as  being  of  this 
trade  (2  Tim.  iv,  14).     See  Mechanic. 

Coptic  Church.    See  Copts. 

Coptic  Language,  a  mixture  of  ancient  E/yp- 
tian  with  Greek  and  Aral)ic  words,  spoken  in  Egypt 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  now 
a  spoken  language,  having  l)een  everj'where  supplant- 
ed by  the  Arabic.  It  has  not  been  spoken  in  Lower 
Eg}'pt  since  the  tenth  century,  but  lingered  for  some 
centuries  lon^^r  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  still 
used  by  the  Copts  in  their  religious  services,  but  the 
lessons,  after  being  read  in  Coptic,  are  explained  in 
Arabic.  The  Coptic  literature  consists  in  great  part 
of  lives  of  saints  and  homilies,  with  a  few  Gnostic 
works  (Chami»era,  s.  v.).  It  is  especially  interesting 
as  giving  us  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  hierog^yphies 
(q.  V.)  after  they  have  been  phonetically  deciphered. 
It  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  or 
Lower  Egyptian,  which  is  the  most  polished,  and  is 
sometimes  exeluHively  called  Coptic ;  the  Sahidic,  or 
Upper  E^ryptian ;  and  the  Bashmuric.  which  was  spo- 
ken in  the  Delta,  and  of  which  only  a  few  remains  ex- 
ist (Pmnjf  Ctfcfopadia,  s.  v.).  See  Egypt.  A  full  list 
of  works  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Jolowicz,  HibUotheca 
jEgjfptiaca^  p.  101  sq.,  229 ;  also  the  Supplem.  p.  29  pq. 
See  Copts. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  indicated  l>y  the  forms  of  the 
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article,  namely,  pi,  p^/j  for  the  masc. ;  f,  th,  ti,  for  the  which  hare  been  repeatedly  supplied  bj  the  Bible  SoL 
fern. ;  m,  nen,  for  the  common  plur.  The  simple  arti-  ciety  (500  in  1859,  at  the  request  of  Dr.Tattam).  The 
cle  is,  sing.  «,  plur.  hau.  The  plur.  of  nouns  is  ex-  mission  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  care  of 
pressed  partly  by  the  termination,  as  -»,  -w,  -y,  -x;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
partly  by  an  internal  change.  The  cases  are  supplied  ;  and  has  since  then  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  ini- 
by  the  enclitic  additions :  nom.  -«n/e,  gen.  -en^e,  dat.  portance.  Several  native  congregations  have  been 
and  accus.  -e.  The  adjectives  are  indeclinable,  but  constituted,  and  have  been  organized  into  the  Mission^ 
are  compared  by  means  of  Atto=more,  eii«M/*9=very.  aiy  PresWtery  of  Egj'pt,  in  connection  with  the  Gcn- 
The  numerals  are:  1,  iiat;  2,  mau,'  3,  shomb;  A^/ldu;  era!  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
5,  tiu;  6,«ou;  7,^uuhf;  8,  skmin;  d^psib;  10,  meb,  etc.  I  At  the  General  Assembly  for  1867  the  following  sta^* 
The  ordinals  are  formed  from  these  by  the  addition  of  '  tistics  of  the  Presbytery  of  Egypt  were  reported : 
-mak.  The  personal  pronouns  are  anok=X^  enthok  ministers,  9;  congregations,  3 ;  families,  46;  commn- 
(masc.)  and  etUho  (fern.) = thou,  enthof=:hef  etUhoi=  (  nicants,  126.  Besides  a  number  of  valuable  mission- 
she,  anon = we,  enfh6t€n=ye,  enifi&u=they.  Abbre-  schools,  there  is  a  theological  school  for  training  theo- 
viated  forms  of  these  are  used,  some  as  possassives,  logical  students  in  Osioot.  For  several  years  the  mis- 
"Slsi^^hers  as  suffixes  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles,  sion  has  received  a  contribution  of  £1000  annually 
But  instead  of  them  the  words  ro  (i.  e.  "  mouth"),  tot  from  the  maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  besides  occasional 
(i.  e.  **hand"),  etc.,  are  commonly  employed,  with  liberal  donations,  the  maharajah  having  met  his  wife 
their  various  inflections.  The  tenses  are  formed  part-  in  one  of  the  mission-schools  at  Cairo.  The  maha- 
ly  by  additional  syllables,  and  partly  by  means  of  rajah  also  presented  the  misfionaries  at  Cairo  with  a 
auxiliaries.  There  arc  grammars  of  the  Ian  j^uage  by  printing-press,  which,  up  to  1867,  has  issued  a  selection 
Kircher  (Rome,  1636),  Blumberg  (I^ipzig,  1716),  Tuli  of  the  book  of  Psalms  and  8000  copies  of  Brown  a 
(Rome,  1778),  Scholz  (Oxford,  1778),  Valperga  (Par-  Short  Catechism,  The  Coptic  patriarch  inrtituted  a 
ma,  1783),  Tattam  (Lond.  1830,  2d  ed.  1863),  Rosellinl  fierce  persecution  against  all  the  Copts  assocbting  with 
(Rome,  1837),  Peyron  (Turin,  1841),  Schwartze  (Berl.  the  missionaries,  causing  their  children  to  be  beaten 
1850),  Uhlemann  (Lpz.  1853) ;  and  dictionaries  by  \a  and  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  burning  all  the 
Croze  (Oxford,  1775),  Tattam  (ib.  1835),  Peyron  (Tu-  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  he  could  lay  handa 
rin,  1835),  and  Parthey  (Berl.  1840).  See  N6ve,  Mon-  on.  The  Mussulman  authorities  at  first  countenanced 
uments  de  la  Umgue  Copte  (in  the  lUvue  CcUhoUquey  Lou-  these  proceedings,  but  finally  stopped  them,  in  conse- 
vain,  1853).  For  a  reading-book  the  learner  may  use  quence  of  the  representations  of  the  American  consul 
the  so-called  Pistis  Sophia^  published  by  Petermann  general. 


(Latin  version  by  Schwartze,  Berlin,  1851). — Pierer, 
Unitferscd-Lexihorty  ix,  712. 

Coptic  Liturgy.    See  LrruBGr. 

Coptio  VeraioiL    See  Egyptian  Versions. 

Copts,  a  denomination  of  Monophysite  Christians 
in  Egypt.  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  Coptos^ 
once  a  great  city  in  Upper  Egypt  (Wilkins;  Pococke), 


II.  Doctrines. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  Copts  are  Monophysites  (q.  v.).  They  hold  seven 
sacraments.  They  postpone  Uie  baptism  of  male  chil* 
dren  forty  days,  and  that  of  girls  eighty  days,  and  ad- 
minister it  only  in  church.  In  case  of  emergency, 
they  substitute  baptism  for  anointing.  They  agree 
witli  the  Greek  Church  in  using  trine  immersion,  and 
also  in  the  doctrine  and  administration  of  the  Lord's 


but  it  is  generally  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  Supper.  Confession  among  them  is  rare,  and  is  gen- 
word  AiyvtrroQ.  The  native  Christians  of  Egypt  erally  followed  by  unction.  Unction  in  general  is 
ohose  this  name  when  the  Monophysite  doctrines  be-  used  among  them  very  extensively  in  the  case  of  sick- 
came  prevalent  among  them,  and  they,  on  this  account,  ness,  and  is  administered  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  also 
fell  out  with  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Mono-  to  the  by-standers  and  to  the  dead.  They  invoke  the 
physites  chose  their  own  patriarch,  while  the  imperial  saints,  pray  for  the  dead,  and  venerate  images  and  reU 
court  sustained  an  orthodox  patriarch  at  Alexandria,  ics,  but  they  reject  all  sculptured  representations  ex- 
The  Monophysites  called  themselves  Egyptian  or  Cop-  cept  the  cross.  Their  fasts  are  long,  frequent,  and 
tic  Christians,  and  gave  to  their  opponents  the  nick-  i  rigorous.    They  observe  four  Lents — one  before  East- 


name  Mekhitet^  i.  e.  Imperial  Christians  (ftx)m  Melek, 
king ;  see  Neander,  Ch,  IlUt.  vol.  iii). 

I.  History. — The  Copts  are  not  an  unmixed  race. 


er,  which  commences  nine  days  earlier  than  in  the 
Latin  Church ;  a  second  after  the  week  of  Pentecost, 
which  lasts  thirteen  days;  a  third  after  the  feast  of 


Their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christiunit}'  in-  Assumption,  lasting  fifteen  days ;  and  a  fourth  before 

termarried  with  Greeks,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians.  Christmas,  which  lasts  forty-Uiree  days  for  the  cler- 

After  the  condemnation   of  Monophysitism   by  the  g}"  and  twenti^-three  for  the  people. 

Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  the  Copts  were  op-  III.  Worship. — They  have  three  liturgies,  called  af* 

pressed  so  grievously  that,  f^om  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  ter  St.  Basil,  Gregory  of  Kazianzus,  and  Cyril  of  Al* 

they  fiicUitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Moham-  exandria  (see  Litcrot),  which  are  translated  into  Cop- 

medans.    We  know  from  the  Arabic  hL«torian  Macrizi  tic  fh>m  the  original  Greek.     They  continue  to  use 

(see  below)  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  Eg,vpt  only  the  Coptic  language,  though  but  few  persons,  even 

about  800,000  Jacobites,  but  several  millions  of  Copts,  among  the  priests,  understand  it.    The  liturgical  books 

Persecution   and  intermarriages  with   the  Moslems  have  been  translated  into  Arabic.     The  reading  of 

greatly  reduced  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  time,  .  homilies  from  the  fathers  is  generally  substituted  for 

and  laid  waste  many  of  their  churches  and  convents.  '  preaching.     Instead  of  seats,  the  congregations  are 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  the  be-  provided  with  crutches,  on  which  they  rest  themselves 

ginning  of  the  19th  century,  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  daring  the  service.     One  part  of  the  worship  is  cele- 

despised  race.     Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised  bratcd  with  the  clangor  of  cymbals,  in  imitation  of 

to  the  rank  of  beys.     The  sad  condition  of  the  Coptic  David's  rejoicing  before  the  Lord.     The  conduct  of 

Church  induced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the  priests  at  divine  service  is  described  by  all  travel- 

Ent^land  in  1825  to  send  two  German  missionaries  to  lers  as  careless,  if  not  indecorous.     In  private,  it  is  said, 

Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  among  them  a  they  abide  more  strictly  than  other  Orientals  by  the 

new  spiritual  life.     They  established  several  schools  '  prescribed  daily  services,  which,  in  reference  probably 


and  a  small  theological  seminary  for  the  training  of 
priests,  where,  among  others,  also  Uie  present  ahnna 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  educated.     The  patri- 


to  David's  resolution  (Psa.  cxix,  164),  are  seven  in 
number.  The  full  form  enjoins  the  recital  of  one  sev* 
enth  part  of  the  book  of  Psalms  at  each  service ;  but 


arch  for  some  time  seemed  to  favor  the  missionaries,  '  there  is  a  shorter  form  for  the  lower  classes,  containing 
and  to  aid  their  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  each  of  the  seven  daily  pra^'ers  the  **  Pater*'  seven, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  numerous  copies  of  |  and  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison"  forty-one  times— a  string  of 


COR  B( 

•o  IIUD7  beidi  being  aud  for  ths  porpoM.  ThU  mf- 
vtec  may  be  goat  duoogb  while  a  peraon  1>  walking, 
ot  tidlii);,  or  punuing  my  ordinar)'  •mplayinent. 

IV.  Prrinu  Condiiion  and  EcdaiaMlicai  Slalutiei, — 
In  MHDs  paru  ot  Upper  Egj'pt  there  are  still  villngBa 
eiduaivfly  inlial>it«d  by  Copti,  and  In  eTsry  village 
otmodente  liie  [■  a  moallim  (b  titJe  tpvun  Co  all  CopU 
except  those  of  the  poor  clou  or  peaKaati),  who  keeps 
the  register  of  the  taxes.  Mint  of  the  Copta  in  Cain 
are  employed  as  Kcretarles  and  accountant*  or  trades- 
men. They  are  the  chief  employia  in  the  govern- 
ment ofGcei;  and  aa  oiecchantH,  goldamitha,  ajlver- 
smitha,  J«we]leia,  architects,  bnildera,  and  carpenters, 
they  are  generally  considered  mora  akilful  than  tbe 
Hoslema.  In  the  Tillages  they  are  employed  in 
calture,  like  the  rest  of  Che  peasantry.  Petty  causes 
among  them  are  Judged  of  by  their  clerKj-  and  the 
patriarch,  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  cadi.  They 
bear  a  hatred  to  other  Chrietian  denominations, 
are  not  permitted  by  their  Church  to  intermarry 
them.  The  clergy,  on  the  whole,  are  poor  and  igno- 
raat.  At  tbe  bead  of  Che  clergy  stands  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  reside*,  however,  in  Cairo.  '" 
jarisdicUoD  extends  also  over  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
ftir  which  latter  country  he  has  the  right  of  consecraC- 
ing  the  abami  (q.  v.).  He  himself  is  always  chosen 
from  among  the  monks  of  the  convents  of  St.  Macarius, 
in  the  desert  of  Scete.  It  is  cutlomary  for  tbe  patri- 
STcfa  elect  to  decline  the  dignit;-,  and  only  to  yield  ' 
appirent  force.  Besides  Ihe  patriarch,  there  are  fo 
metrop>litans  (Cairo,  Lower  Eg^-pt,Coduf,  Mounoufia) 
and  eleven  Liahops.  They  are  appointed  by  the  patt 
arch,  and  generally  cbosen  among  laymen  who  ai 
widowers.  Their  income  consitCa  of  tiehf«,  which  the 
collect  for  themselves  and  for  tbe  patriarch.  Tt 
priests  are  generally  simple  mechanics,  and,  although 
they  are  at  liberty  to  marry,  they  live  mostly  In  cel- 
ibacy. The  number  of  churches  and  convents  Is  said 
to  amount  to  almut  150.  A  few  years  ago  Tattam  an< 
Cunon  discovered  in  some  of  these  convents  a  niim 
ber  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts.  The  populaCior 
is  estimated  from  150,000  to  250,000,  of  whom  about 
10,000  reside  in  Cairo.  The  noml«r  of  Copts 
have  Bckaowledi;od  the  authority  of  the  pope  (UniCo'I 
Copts  since  1732)  in  about  10,000.  In  1B&6  tbe  pope 
appointed  one  of  their  priesCs  vicar  apostolic  and  bl>ho| 
iapa'^iu, — Miikrizii  f/iil'ina  Ciyilaniia  ChrutiaanriB' 
in  jEffifpto,  Ara&.  ft  in  lingtiam  iJiX-  trimfJat't,  ab  H.  J 
Wetier(Solfeliaci,  18!«):  SchalT,  Hintiiry  nf  the  Cliru- 
tiam  Omrdt,  §  145;  Stanley,  Eatlrm  Churti.  Lect.  i ; 
ChuriAman-i  Calrndar  for  1867,  p.  163;  ElsmgtKcai 
SepoiilaryiJaW,  1887. 

Cor  (^B,  kor,  properly  a  rmmd  vessel  j  Gr.  itofiof), 
a  measure  both  fi>r  liqaida  and  solids,  containing  ten 
•phahi  or  baths  (F.ick.  xlv,  14).  and  equal  to  th    ' 
mer  (q.  v.).      In  1  Kings  it,  32;  v,  II  ^  2  Chro 
10;  xzvil,  5i  Luke  xvi,  7,  it  ia  rendered  IndeHnitely 
"measure"  (q.v.);  but  in  1  Esdr.  vlii,  20,  it  is  , 
rectly  Anglicized.     See  MrtroLpOGT. 

Cot&dn  (Koparii-Bt.  a  Latinized  form  f^r  copi 
H)c,fromiRip<i£,arai<ni),  a  kind  of  fish  (so  called  pi 
ably  from  its  btark  color),  found,  according  to  Ji 
phus  (War.  iii,  10,  S),  in  the  spring  of  Capernaum 
V.)  and  in  the  Nile  (Thenphylact,  Jliil.  vii,  17 ;  Oriba- 
eiua,  ,\ftdic.  Collecl.  ii,  58);  occuatnmed  to  leap  like 
the  salmon  (Pliny,  xxxii,  5. 10).  and  called  likewise 
the  laperda  (Athencus,  vii,  18)  and  other  names  (Sle- 
rens,  Tiei.  Or.  t.  v. ;  Reland,  Palial.  p.  ST4). 

Coral  Is  osually  understood  to  be  denoted  by  th< 
word  rcisK^  (ramatk',  literally  ils^t,  i.  e.  Ugh-prind 
or  valuable  things,  or  from  ita  apriqhl  irrowth ;  Sept. 
;«TiMnn,bntinEz-k.'P.i/ii»5),lnJobxsviii,18;  Exek. 
zxvli,  ir>:  and  this  inlerpr'^4tion  hi  not  unsuitable 
(comp.  Niebnhr,  Brvhr.  p.  4'),  althon'^h  the  etymoU 
o^-  ii  not  well  mode  out  (Parcau,  De  immortaUtatii 


3  CORAL 

noHti'u  lab  [Daventr.  1808],  p.  321  sq.),  and  tbe  >1ia. 
lects  afford  little  eupport  According  to  the  Rabbins, 
it  means  Trd  coraU.  The  ancient  translators  were  ev. 
idently  much  perplexed  to  determine  nbeCher  the 
word  Cl^Jp  ipenimm',  literally  branchft;  rendered 
"  rabies,"  job  xxviii,  18 ;  Prov.  iii,  15 ;  viii,  11 ;  xs, 
15;  xzxi.  10;  Lam.  iv,  7)  meant  corals  or  pearls. 
Thia  will  always  be  doubtful;  but  the  text  in  Lam. 
iv,  7,  hy  describing  tbe  article  as  red,  suggests  a  pref- 
erence of  the  former.  It  i«  scarcely  credible,  indeed, 
that  such  a  product  should  have  circulated  under  two 

ly  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  one  Kord 
may  have  denoted  cnnd  generally,  while  another  may 
have  dietinguiBhcd  that  red  coral  which  was  the  meet 
esteemed,  and  the  most  in  use  for  ornament  (aee  G«Be- 
niue,  T&a.  Hd,.  p.  1U3, 1219). 


Coral  is  a  hard,  cretaceous  marine  production,  aris- 
ing ttom  Che  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a  minnts 
polypous  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell  or  polypl- 
dom  into  whose  hollows  the  tenant  can  wholly  or  pai^ 
tially  retire.  The  corals  thus  produced  are  of  variona 
shapes,  most  usually  branched  like  a  tree.  The  masses 
ore  often  enormous  In  the  tropical  seas,  where  they 
top  tbe  reefs  and  cap  the  submarine  mountains,  fre- 
quently rising  to  or  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  fprra 
what  are  called  coral  islands  and  coral  reefa  (see  Kit- 
to,  Fid.  Bible,  on  Jnl<  x.Tviii,  18).  These  abound  in 
the  Red  Sen  (Wellstcd,  TWre.  ii,  ISI ;  Rrippel,  Abymn, 
i,  140),  fh)m  which,  most  probably,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  tlio  Hel^rews  wera  acquainted;  but 
coral  Is  also  found  in  the  Mcditorronean.  Tbe  coral 
brought  liy  the  m<-rchants  of  Syria  to  Tyre  must  have 
come  from  the  Indian  acus,  by  the  Euphrates  and  Da- 
:ti,  2).     Coral  vas  in  higher 


nerly  a 


protdbly 

state  were  not  so  efflcacious  as  those  now  practised. 
It  la  of  difft^rent  colors— white,  black,  red.  Tho  red 
was  anciently,  as  at  present,  the  moat  valued,  and  was 
worked  into  various  ornaments  (Plin.  xxxii,  11 ;  comp. 
Ilartmann,  Htbr.  i,  276  aq,).  For  tho  .tcientiftc  cbuw- 
flcation  of  corals,  see  Che  Pof^  Cgdopadia,  i.  v.  Poly, 
paria.  The  red  variety  is  tho  stony  skeleton  of  a 
eompiiund    ioo|]livte,    allied    to   the   ses'anemonea   of 

beautiiul  scarlet  stone  constituting  the  solid  axis, 
which  ia  covered  during  life  by  a  deshy  bark,  out 
uf  which  pcuCrude  here  and  there  upon  che  surface 


■  rlehery  of  some  inipgrtjii«,  about  180  LoaU  l«in); 
employed  id  Ii  na  the  c«Bit  of  Alt^ru,  of  Khicb  156 
fl»li  Id  the  neigh bortiood  >if  lt»nB  mid  <.'Ktlii,  olitaiDing 
S6.0no  kllogramiiieB  (alout  121)  cwt.)  of  com) :  and 
tbia.  aelling  at  the  rule  of  60  fmncs  [)(>T  kilogramme, 
proilacsB  a  return  uf  £400.000.  The  mode  by  iihich  it 
ia  ohtained  ii  Ilie  smne  which  has  aluiyB  prevailed, 
and  Is  rude  and  vuterui.  A  great  cniea  of  wood  load- 
ed with  Bloae*,  and  curryiDK  at  the  end  oT  euch  ami  a 
BOrt  of  net  formed  of  cord»  p.irtlj-  untv,ij.ted,  Isluwarid 
from  a  boiit,  and  dragifed  ovrt  the  bottom.  Tho 
branches  of  the  corals  ure  entangled  in  thla  opparatur, 

11  pulled  up,  and  the  produce  ttecnred.  Of  conraa  a 
great  deal  must  be  bruken  off  which  i»  not  eecured.  j 
butjetit  is  a  profitable  employment.  A  Ixut  manned 
by  nine  or  tsn  hands  has  lieen  known  to  liring  in  80 
or  100  kilogrammes  in  a  day,  yielding  (100  or  C125; 
'  but  luch  eucccBs  is  rare.  The  fishury  in  pmsrcated 
from  the  1st  o(  April  to  the  end  of  Septeml^r,  during 
which  there  ma]'  be  on  the  avenge  about  100  dav>  in 
which  the  fUhermen  ran  work  (Milne  F^vrardf,  liUl. 
At  CeraUlBO).     See  Gkm. 

Cot'ban  (ru^,?ni',  (or  la^ij,  hirban',  an  offering), 

■  Hebrew  word  (nccurrina  frequently  in  tlie  original 
of  the  O.  T.,  but  onl;  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in 
Eiek.  XX.  i»i  xl,  4a)  employed  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  just  as  lbs  corresponding  Greek  word  iiupov 
was  employed  in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  (  Burtorf ,  Lex. 
Bab.  col.  579)  to  designate  an  Mntiott  of  any  kind  to 
Ood,  whether  bloody  or  Moodfess.  Imt  partimlarlv  in 
fuiaiment  ot  a  vow  (Jahn.  Bibl.  A  r<-A.  t,  g  392,  m). 
It  occura  only  once  in  the  Sow  Testament  (Mark  vii. 
11),  where  it  is  explained  (ns  also  I  y  JowphuF.  Anl. 
Iv,  4, 4;  contra  Ap,  j,22}tjjtbe  word  ■'gift."  Money, 
lands,  and  houses,  which  bad  lieen  mnde  tba  subject 
of  this  TOW,  became  the  property  of  Iho  tsbemacie  or 
the  Temple,  except  that  the  land  might  be  redeem- 
ed befon  the  year  of  Jubilee  (I^v,  Mvii,  1-24). 
Among  othrr  fjise  doctrines  taught  by  llie  Pharisees, 
who  were  the  kcepcm  of  the  sacred  treasury  (jcopiia- 
fac,  from  cor&ni,  Matt.  x.TTii,  G),  was  this,  that  as 
soon  as  n  person  had  pronouuccdlo  his  father  or  moth- 
er this  form  of  consecration  or  olTering, "  Be  it  (or,  It 
is)  corban  [i.  e.  devoted]  wbaCevFr  of  mine  shall  proUt 
thee"  {-^  mm  "-aifd  la"?;;),  ho  thereby  oonse- 
crated  oil  he  had  spoken  of  to  God,  and  mast  not 
tliencerorth  do  anything  for  hia  Indigent  parents  if 
they  solicited  support  from  him.  Therefore  our  Lord 
reproaches  them  with  having  destroyed  by  their  tni-  ! 
dition  not  only  that  commandment  of  the  Iaw  which  I 
enjoins  children  to  honor  thoir  father  and  mother,  but 
also  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest 
penalty,  forliade  that  klmt  of  dishonor  which  consists 
in  contumelious  worts  (Slark  vli,  0 ;  x,  18).  They,  I 
however,  proceeded  crau  further  than  this  nniiatoiiil , 
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gloss ;  fur  thongh  the  son  did  not  give,  or  even  mcsm 
to  give,  hli  property  lo  the  Temple,  jet,  if  be  after- 
wards should  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  sup- 
ply hia  parents  with  anything,  wbut  he  bad  formerly 
said  precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  so,  for,  accord- 
ing to  tlw  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treaiur}-  had 
a  claim  upon  him  in  preference  lo  hb  parents,  although 
he  wot  perfectly  at  liberty  to  keep  it  to  himself  (see 
Li^htfool,  II:T.  Htb..  and  GrotiUB,  Amnat.,  >d  Matt. 
XT,  5).  Tho  Uw  Lid  down  rules  for  voKs,  1.  i.ffirm. 
fttivoi  S.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  snimaia, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but,  Kith  cer- 
tain limitations,  they  were  redeemablo  by  money  pay. 
meuts.  By  (he  latter,  pcnons  inlerdictt'd  chemsclrc*, 
or  wero  interdicted  by  their  parents,  fnim  the  dfo  of 
certain  things  lawful  in  thcmsciras,  as  wine,  either 
for  a  limited  or  an  nnlimitcd  period  (Lev.  xxvii ;  Knm. 
XXX ;  Judg.  xiii,  7  ;  Jcr.  xxxv ;  comp.  Josephus,  Aul. 
iv,  4,  4;  War,  ii,  15, 1 ;  see  Acts  xviil,  18;  xxi,  %\ 
24).  See  Vow.  Upon  tlirso  rules  the  traditwnifta 
enlarged,  and  laid  duHn  tbkt  a  man  might  interdict 
hiniseir  Uy  tow,  nut  only  from  using  for  binself,  but 
fioni  giving  to  another,  cr  receiving  frrm  faiui  lomo 
liarticular  object,  whether  of  food  or  anv  otber  kind 
H'hatwevcr.  The  Ibing  thus  inlerdided  was  comid- 
cred  as  corban.  and  the  form  of  interdiction  was  Tir- 
(uallv  to  thb  effect:  "I  frrl.id  myeelf  to  touch  or  Lo 
concernrd  in  any  way  with  the  thilg  fbrl  iddcn,  as  if 
it  were  devoted  l.y  law,"  Le.  "let  it  I  e  eorian,"  (The 
cxoet  formula,  -^  njnj  "Jlfd  tjip,  "[thai]  has 
1  een  tpven  [lo  God],  wtiicb  [in  Te>pect  to]  me  is  ben- 
eficial to  thee,"  of  which  the  Kvangel let's  fupov,  u  Ur 
il  ipoS  lu^tXijSpi-  seems  a  Ptrict  rendering,  is  ciltd  I  j 
ScbOttgen,  Hor.  Ildr.  i.  1S8.  iToai  the  Hitbna,  Xiiw 
rim,  foL  24,  1.)  So  tat  did  tbey  ean^-  the  principle 
that  they  even  held  as  I  indini!  the  ineen.plete  rxilit- 
matiouB  of  anger,  and  called  them  rSl*.  iaadlct.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  bimtelf  from  afsisting  or 
receiving  assistance  from  (ome  particular  perron  i>r 

inconvenient  obligation  under  plea  of  ctrbun,  thongli 
liy  a  legal  fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  rr. 

V'Dtit,  i,  4  1  ii,  i).     It  was  with  practices  of  this  rort 
tbat  our  Lord  found  fault  (MaU.  xv,  6;  Maik  vii,  11), 
aa  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law.     See  Offkkiko. 
"■        ■  .ted  by  Josephus  (Ap.  i,  IB),  no- 


callini 


iming  the  word  eortoii  identifies  it  with  Juda- 
ism. JoMiphus  firar,  ii,  9,  4)  calls  the  trrasnr}*  ia 
which  offerings  for  the  Temple  or  its  rervices  Here  de- 
posited, copJJrtvnr,  corbanai;  and  Matthew  (xxvii,  «) 
uses  the  same  word  to  signify  the  treasury,  s«ylrg 
that  the  chief  prieeu  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  put  ti.e 
money  of  Judaa  ihlo  it  (tt'c  riv  tvp0avSv)  (Binf4an., 
Orig.  Eecl.  v,  4,  !).  Orlgen's  account  gf  the  c^^mk 
system  Is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assislanee 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  Ihey  hud  slread.v  con- 
tributed to  the  poor  fond,  frum  which  tbey  alleged 
their  parents  might  l>o  relieved.  In  the  early  C^burch, 
.iWatlon*  were  presented  monthly,  and  Ibey  were  tl- 
ways  voluntarily  placed  In  the  treasury.  BarcniuB 
tbinki  this  treasury  was  cslled  carltm,  1  ecBnn  Cypritn 
uses  the  nord  when  he  spooks  of  Ihe  offerings  of  tie 
people,  rebuking  a  rich  mntron  for  cumiug  to  ccIcLrate 
the  Eucharbt  without  any  regard  lo  the  eorfton.     See 

Corljfi  (Xop^t,  Vulg,  Choraba},  one  of  tho  captive 
Jews  » hose  "sons"  (lo  the  number  of  705)  are  swted 
to  have  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Erdr.  v,  IS);  appar. 
entiv  the  Zaccai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  lists  (.Eire  ii, 
9  i  Neh.  vii.  H). 

Corbel  (Fr.  nrrbtiUr,  a  basket),  in  Gothic  architect 
tore  a  projecting  Ftone  or  timber  to  boar  the  superin- 
caml  ent  weight,  usually  of  some  archilcclural  mem- 
ber of  tho  structure,  as  the  ribs  or  gndni  uf  an  arch. 
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Great  variety  is  used  in  ornamenting  the  corbel,  it 
representing  sometimes  an  antmalf  a  human  bein^,  a 
plant,  or  a  group  of  mouldings.     See  Copinq. 

Corbel-table,  a  row  of  corbels  sapportin;;  a  cor- 
nice, parapet,  or  other  projecting  part  of  a  wall. 

Corbey  Manuscript  (Coiiex  Corbeiensis,  so  call- 
ed from  the  abbey  of  Corbie  or  Ck>rbcy,  in  Picardy  [see 
below],  which  once  contained  it),  the  name  of  a  very 
ancient  MS.,  or,  rather,  of  two  partially  confused  codi- 
ces of  the  Gospels  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 

1.  A  MS.  from  which  Martiana}'  edited  Matthew  (in 
his  Vulgata  Antiqva  Ltitina^  etc.,  Par.  1695),  and  which 
is  repeated  by  Blan(^iini  (in  his  Evcuigdarium  Quad- 
ruplex),  Sahatier  gives  its  various  readin^^,  but  seems 
to  confound  it  with  the  following. 

2.  A  MS.  defective  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  oV 
Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Go.^pels  by  Blanchini,  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

These  texts  (which  are  designated  respectively  as 
ff^  and  fP  of  the  Gospels)  are  mixed ;  they  occasion- 
ally preserve  good  readings,  but  there  is  much  officious 
revision  (see  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N.  T.  p.  257).  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Corbie  (Corbeja  Antigua^  also  called  Aurea  and 
GaUied),  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Picardy,  France, 
built  in  657  by  St.  Bathildis,  wife  of  Icing  Clovis  II 
and  mother  of  Clotaire  III.  The  first  monks  in  Cor- 
bie  were  Anglo-Saxons  from  Luxeuil,  the  monaster}' 
of  St.  Columban.  Corbie  remained  one  of  the  most 
prominent  monasteries  of  the  Bonedictine  order.  An 
oflTshoot  of  Corbie  was  the  German  monastery  at  Ck>r— 
▼ey  (q.  v.). — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  ii,  872. 

Corble'Stepa,  the  steps  up  the  gable  of  a  house ; 
often  used  with  very  picturesque  effect,  but  more  com- 
mon in  domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

.  Corbinian,  Saint,  born  at  Chartres  in  680,  was 
for  fourteen  years  a  hermit,  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  pops,  Gregory  II,  consecrated  him  bishop. 
He  returned  to  his  solitude,  and  afterwards  travelled 
along  the  Danube  and  the  Isar  to  preach.  Dulie  The- 
odo  II  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  first  bishop  of  Freis- 
ing.  He  died  in  730,  and  i»  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  Sept.  8. — Pierer,  UniversaULejikork,  s.  v. ;  Butler, 
L'vfB  'fSaintSy  Sept.  8. 

Corbit,  Israel  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  16, 
1817,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  in  1844.  He  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
April  11, 1856.  Mr.  Corbit's  ministry,  in  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  his  Conference,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. "A  sul)ltmity  caught  from  long  converse  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  poets  ran  through  all  his 
thoughts.  He  was  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  labo- 
rious, and  gave  full  proof  of  his  ministry. "~i/mufe4 
of  Conftrencet^  vi,  21). 

Cord,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yer.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  words :  (1.)  usually  bsH,  che'hd  (but  not 
b^n),  a  rope  [see  Cuebkl]  ;  (2.)  -ip;^,  ye'iher,  a  Biraw 
(»'  withe,"  Judg.  xvi,  7, 8,  9 ;  tent-rope,  **  excellency," 
Job  iv,  21;  bow-" string,"  Psa.  xi,  2;  halter-** cord," 
Job  XXX,  11) ;  (3.)  -iP'^p,  meythar\  a  line  (e.  g.  tent- 
rope,  Exod.  XXXV,  18 ;  xxxix,  40 ;  Num.  iii,  26,  87 ; 
iv,  26,  82;  Isa.  liy,  2;  Jer.  x,  20;  bow-**strin}r,"  Psa. 
xxi,  12);  (4.)  ray,  ahoth\  a  braid  (e.  g.  *»wreath- 
«!"  work,  Exod.  xxv-iii,  14, etc. ;  "band,"  Job  xxxix, 
10 ;  Ezek.  iii,  25 ;  iv,  8 ;  Hos.  xl,  4 ;  "  rope,"  Judg.  xv, 
13,  14 ;  Psa.  ii,  3 ;  cxviii,  27 ;  cxxix,  4) ;  (6.)  :2!in, 
chut  (Eccl.  iv,  12,  a  ''thread,''  Gen.  xiv,  23;  Josh,  ii, 
18;  JudT.  xvi,  12;  Cant  iv,  3;  "line,"  1  Kings  vii, 
15 ;  "  fillet,"  Jer.  Iii,  21).  The  first  of  these  terms  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  being  from  the  root  ban,  to 
twi$l,  hence  Engl.  cdbU,  This  word  occurs  often  in 
its  proper  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  special  meanings  of 


mecuurmff4ine  (hence  also  region)^  tnare  (Psa.  cxl,  5), 
and  bridle.  In  Mic.  ii,  5,  it  signifies  '*  portion"  (as  it 
is  frequently  rendered  elsewhere);  and  the  phrase 
**cast  a  cord"  denotes  a  change  of  inheritance,  as  in 
ver.  4.  The  same  word  has  the  secondarv  sense  of  a 
band  of  men  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10),  and  dettruction  (Mic.  ii, 
10).  See  Rope.  **  In  the  K.  T.  the  term  (rxotvia  is 
applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii, 
15),  and  to  the  '  ropes*  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii,  32).  Al- 
ford  understands  it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes 
on  which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  but  tlie  ordinarv 
rendering  cordt  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.     (See  below.) 

**The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest  rope 
was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide,  still  used 
by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhardt's 
Xoteg,  i,  46);  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips  to- 
gether into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  purposes 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  iii,  145).  The  finer  sorts  wero 
made  of  flax  (Isa.  xix,  9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm 
was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii,  210) ;  and  probably  reeds 
and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  axotpiov  (Plin.  xix,  9),  which  is  generally 
used  by  the  Sept.  for  ban,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  word  "ji^JiS,  rush  (Job  xli,  2),  which  primarily 

means  a  reed ;  in  the  Talmud  (^Erubin,  fol.  58),  bul- 
rushes, osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials 
of  which  rope  was  made ;  in  the  Mishna  {Sotah,  i,  §  6) 
the  "^"^ZCIS  ban,  or  Eg}'ptian  rope,  is  explained  as  a 
rape  of  vines  or  osiers.    See  Mechanic. 

^*  Of  the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including 
under  that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied, 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice :  (!.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  ^P'^p,  mejfthar\  is 
more  particularly  used  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxxv,  18 ;  xxxix, 
40 ;  Isa.  liv,  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its  place 
represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv,  21) :  '  Are  not 
their  tent  cords  (A.  V.  *  excellency*)  tom^way  ?*  (Eccl. 
xii,  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  animals,  as  a  hal- 
ter or  rein  (Psa.  cxviii,  27 ;  Hos.  xi,  4),  whence  to 
*  loosen  the  cord'  (Job  xxx,  11)= to  free  from  author- 
ity. (.S.)  For  3'oking  them  either  to  a  cart  (Isa.  v,  18) 
or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix,  10).  (4.)  For  binding  pris- 
oners,  more  particularly  Pa?,  aboth  (Judg.  xv,  13; 
Psa.  ii,  3;  cxxix,  4;  Ezek.  iii,  25),  whence  the  meta- 
phorical expression  'bands  of  love'  (Hos.  xi,  4).  (5.) 
For  bow-strings  (Psa.  xi,  2),  made  of  catgut ;  such  are 
spoken  of  in  Judg.  xvi,  7  (C^np  D'^'^P'^,  A.  V.  *  green 
withs ;'  but  more  properly  vtvpai  ifypait  fresh  or  moist 
l>ow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  '  tacklings*  of  a 
vessel  (Isa.  xxxiii,  28).  (7.)  For  measuring  ground, 
the  full  expression  being  t^'^'O  ban  (2  Sam.  viii,  2 ; 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  65;  Amos  vii,  17;  Zech.  ii,  1) ;  hence  to 
*cast  a  cord'— to  assign  a  property  (Mic.  ii,  5),  and 
cord  or  line  Itecame  an  expression  for  an  inheritance 
(Josh,  xvii,  14;  xix,  0;  Psa.  xvi,  6;  Ezek.  xlvii,  13), 
and  even  for  any  defined  district  (e.  g.  the  /ine,  or 
tract,  of  Argob,  Deut  iii,  4).  See  Ciiebel.  (8.)  For 
fishing  and  snaring.  See  Fisinxo ;  Fowling  ;  Hu3rr- 
INO.     (9.)  For  attaching  articles  of  dress :  as  the 

wreatken  chains  (Pa?),  which  were  rather  twisted  cords^ 
worn  by  the  high-priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  14,  22,  24 ; 
xxxix,  15, 17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (E$&th. 
i,  6).  (11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line 
and  plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2 
Kings  xxi,  13;  Isa.  xxviii,  17);  hence  to  destroy  by 
line  and  plummet  (I.«a.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Lam.  ii,  8 ;  Amos 
vii,  7)  has  been  understood  as  a  reifular  systematic  de- 
struction (ad  normam  et  Ubeilam,  Gresenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
125);  it  may,  however,  be  referred  to  the  carpenter's 
level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comtn,  in  2  Kings  xxi,  13).    (12.)  For  draw- 
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ing  water  oat  of  a  well,  or  raising  heaver  weights 
(Josh,  ii,  16;  Jer.  xxxvUi,  6,  13).  (18.)  To  place  a 
rope  on  the  head  (1  Kings  xx,  81)  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  submission" 
(14.)  The  *' small  cords"  ((rxoiv/ov,  a  rusk-rope)  used 
by  our  Saviour  in  expelling  the  traders  from  the 
Temple  (John  ii,  15)  were  probably  the  same  used 
for  leading  the  animals  for  sacrifice  and  binding 
them  to  the  altar  (nbs,  Psa.  cxviii,  27).  (15.)  The 
same  word  is  employed  in  Acts  xxvii,  32,  '*  ropes,"  i.  e. 
cordage^  with  which  the  yawl-boats  were  secured  to 
the  ship  (q.  v.).     See  Rush. 

Among  the  figurative  uses  of  the  word  the  follow- 
ing ure  the  most  striking :  (1 .)  To  gird  one*s  self  with 
a  cord  was  considered  a  token  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion (1  Kings  XX,  31-83;  Job  xxxvi,  8).  (2.)  To 
stretch  a  line  or  cord  about  a  city  signifies  to  ruin  it, 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  level  it  with  the  ground 

(Lam.  ii,  8).  (3.)  The  cords  (^IH'^P)  extended  in  set- 
ting up  tents  furnish  several  metaphors  in  the  pro- 
phetical books  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  Jer.  x,  20).  (4.)  Hence 
to  "loose  one's  cord"  was  a  metaphor  for  dissolving 
one's  comfort  and  hopes  (""Pl^,  ye'ther^  elsewhere 
"  withe").  (5.)  *»The  cords  of  sin"  (Prov.  v,  22),  met^ 
aphorically  speieiking,  are  the  consequences  of  crimes 
and  bad  habits.  (6.)  The  '*  silver  cord"  (i.  e.  composed 
of  silvery  threads,  Eccl.  xii,  6)  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  spinal  marrow,  to  which,  as  to  its  form 
and  color,  it  may  not  be  inaptly  compared.  (7.)  A 
*' three-fold  cord"  (i.  e.  one  of  treble  strands)  is  put  as 

the  symbol  of  union  (Eccles.  iv,  12,  ZS^n,  cAiU,  else- 
where '*  thread").  (8.)  The  "  cords  of  a  man,"  in  Hos. 
xi,  4,  are  immediately  explained  as  meaning  "the 
bands  of  love,"  although  some  interpreters  join  this 
clause  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  render  it  "amid 
the  desolations  of  men,"  referring  to  the  plagnes  of 
Egypt  (Horsley,  in  loc,).  See  Line.  For  cord$  of 
Sheolj  see  Snabes  of  Death. 

Cordeliers,  a  name  given  to  the  Franciscans  (q. 
V.)  in  France.'  The  name  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  war  of  St.  Louis  against  the  Infidels,  in  which  the 
friars  having  repulsed  the  barbarians,  and  the  king 
having  inquired  their  name,  it  was  answered  they  were 
people  cordeliesy  that  is,  tied  with  ropes.  See  Fran- 
ciscans. 

Cordonniera  et  Tailleurs,  Fr^res  (brothers 
Shoemabers  and  Tailors)^  the  title  of  a  religious  society 
founded  in  France  by  Henry  Michael  Buch,  a  shoe- 
maker, in  1645.  They  chose  as  their  patron  Crispin 
and  Crispinian,  two  sainted  shoemakers.  They  lived 
in  community,  and  under  fixed  statutes  and  officers, 
by  which  they  were  directed  lioth  in  their  temporal 
and  spirtual  concerns.  The  produce  of  their  labor  was 
put  into  a  common  stock  to  furnish  necessaries  for  their 
support ;  any  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  society  became  extinct  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Cordova,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain  (called  by  the 
Romans  Corduba),  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  noted  fur  its  cathedral  church,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Spain.  1.  A  celebrated  Synod  of  Cor- 
dova was  held  on  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  Span- 
ish Christians  from  850  to  859,  during  the  caliphate 
of  Abderrabman  II  (t  ^5*2)  and  of  Mohammed.  The 
synod  was  called  at  the  wish  of  Ahdcrrahmnn,  in  or- 
der to  enjoin  moderation  upon  monks  and  others  who 
craved  martyrdom  by  provoking  the  Mohammedans. 
In  accordance  with  this  wish,  the  council,  of  which 
the  metropolitan  Ho.^tegis  of  Malaga  seems  to  have 
been  the  leading  spirit,  forbade  self-sought  martyrdom. 
This  action  met  at  once  with  a  determineil  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  rij^orists,  who  called  the  synod  im- 
pium  concUiabulum,  The  arts  of  the  council  are  lost, 
as  it  soon  came  to  W  generally  disowned  i»y  the  Span- 
lab  Church.     2.  The  School  of  Cordova  was  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  literary  institntioiis  of  the  Arabs  ia 
Spain.  It  was  founded  about  980  by  caliph  Hakem 
II,  and  had  the  largest  Arabic  library*  in  Spain,  which, 
according  to  one,  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  account, 
numbered  as  many  as  600,000  volumes.  The  school 
of  Cordova  became  in  particular  celebrated  for  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
Cordova  was  Averrhoes  (q.  v.).  The  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova by  the  Christians  put  an  end  to  this  school,  as 
also  to  the  flourishing  Talmudic  school  of  the  samo 
city. — Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadie^  s.  v. 

Co^rd  (Kopc),  a  mode  of  Cruizing  (Ecclus.  xlv, 
18 ;  Jude  11)  the  name  of  the  rebellious  Korau  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Mosaic  history  (Num.  xvi). 

Corea,  a  dependency  of  China.  It  is  an  extensive 
peninsula,  bounded  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  eouth  by 
the  Strait  of  Corea,  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Leaotong,  and  north  by  Mantchuria.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  king,  who,  though  tributary  to  China,  exer- 
cises virtually  an  absolute  power.  The  prevailing-  relig- 
ion is  Buddhism.  Confucius  also  has  many  followers. 
The  area  is  about  87,550  English  Fquare  miles;  the 
population,  according  to  a  census  of  1798,  was7,84S,861, 
and  in  1885  was  estimated  at  8,500,000.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Cliiua  and  Japan  speak  of  con- 
versions of  natives  of  Corea  to  their  Church  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  17th  century  one 
of  tiie  kings  of  Corea  was  a  patron  of  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  Adam  Schall.  There  seems  always  since  to 
have  been  some  small  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Corea,  and  in  1800  the  total  number  of  Christians 
was  reported  to  amount  to  10,000;  but  the  progress 
of  the  Church  was  prevented  by  constant  persecu- 
tion. Early  in  the  present  century  the  mission  of 
Corea  was  placed  under  the  Paris  "Congregation  of 
Foreign  Missions."  The  missionaries  greatly  extol 
the  zeal  of  the  native  converts,  and  report  a  num- 
l)er  of  accessions  to  their  Church.  Thus,  in  1^53, 
the  number  of  catechumens  who  were  admitted  to 
baptism  was  stated  to  be  460.  A  new  persecution 
broke  out  in  Februar}"^,  1866.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  seven  priests,  all  natives  of  France,  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  for  preaching  a  for- 
bidden religion.  Three  others  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing themselves,  and  one  of  them  arrived  at  Chefoo, 
China,  having  been  sent  by  the  other  two  to  commn- 
nicato  the  sad  intelligence.  The  escaped  missionary 
asserted  that  there  were  50,000  converts  in  Corea,  and 
that  great  consternation  was  produced  among  them 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  persecution.  The  missionary 
proceeded  to  Pekin  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French 
ambassador.  In  October,  1866,  the  French  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Cores,  demanding  the  punlfh- 
mcnt  of  the  three  principal  ministers  who  Instigated 
the  execution  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  Christians  against  fu- 
ture persecutions.  The  expedition  was  not  succefsful, 
and  in  December  returned  to  Shanghai.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, the  agent  of  the  Scottish  National  Bible  So- 
ciety, wrote  in  1^66  f^m  Chefoo,  China,  that  he  had 
visited  two  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  Corea  who 
had  come  to  that  port.  According  to  their  statement, 
there  are  in  Corea  eleven  European  priests,  who  vis- 
it Arom  house  to  house.  They  have  no  temples,  bat 
worship  in  private  houses.  They  showed  a  cate- 
chism containing  a  full  statement  of  their  finith,  in 
which  Mr.  Williamson  was  delighted  to  find  much 
truth  forcibly  expressed.  They  appeared  to  be  igno- 
rant of  any  distinction  between  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  when  Mr.  Williamson  spoke  to 
them  of  Jesus,  at  once  saluted  him  as  *^ho1y  fiither.** 
They  agreed  to  act  as  the  guides  of  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Thomas,  who  offered  to  aoromp'»n>'  t^om,  on  their  rfr 
turn  to  Oirea,  as  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  The 
mission  of  the  Presbyterian  tKNird  was  first  b^gun  in 
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1844.  It  now  baa  25  cammuniuntB,  6  nBlive  he  .  , 
and  26  pupils  in  Khonl.  In  1885  che  Herhodin  EpiB- 
copal  Oiurch  entered  Oirea.  Il  has  1!  Cuteign  wnrken, 
2  nitiTc  ordained  preachen,  4  coniDiunianta,  IfiOadber- 
enu,  and  63  pupils.  The  Nalional  Bible  Society  of  Scnt- 
laad  publisbed,  in  1886-7,  tno  of  the  Goapela  in  Corean. 
CorSae  (Kojuai),  a  fortilled  place  mentionod  by 
Josephua  (^Ani.  xiv,  3,  4)  as  lyint;  on  the  oorthera  Lar- 
der of  Jndni,  on  the  loute  of  Painpey  to  Jeriualem 
(_Wiir,  i,  6,  5),  and  al.'o  visited  liy  Veapaiian,  who 
marched  ia  one  day  thither  from  Neapolia,  am' 
next  raached  Jericho  (  War,  iv,  H,  1).  Near  tbia  place 
(.npisi  waa  aituaUd  the  fortreae  Alezandriuin  (q.  v.), 
where  the  princes  of  Alexander  Janncna'a  (umily  were 
mostly  bnried,  and  wbithpr  Herod  carried  the  reraaina 
of  bis  aona  Alexander  and  Ariatobalna  (wbo  were  ina- 
ternally  of  thut  fumily),  after  tbey  had  bean  put  to 
daath  at  Sebaate  (Joseph.  Am.  xiii,  34 :  xiv,  G.  ID,  27; 
ivi,  2,  et  ult.).  The  situation  of  Corem,  which  deter- 
mines that  of  tl^e  ciatle,  ia  not  known ;  l>ut  Dr.  Boli- 
inaon  (S>i.  Batarcia,  iu,  88)  conjectarea  that  he  may 
have  fonnd  it  in  the  modeni  Kurigtl,  which  is  about 
eight  miles  8.  bv  E.  from  Nabloiia  (Sbechein),  and 
hair  an  hour  N.  l.y  E.  of  Shiioh  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  iib). 
It  is  small,  with  no  very  dellniCe  traces  of  antiquity 
(Wokott,  in  the  Bibliothrca  Siicru,  1843,  p.  72).  The 
simiUrily  of  name  to  that  of  Beth-car  (X.ifipoin,  Jose- 
phus,  Anl,  vi,  22)  seems  to  be  accidental.     See  Ebeh- 

CoreStlid  (Kwpin^ii),  an  episcopal  village  of  Tra- 
ehonltis  (Reland,  Paht'.  p.  2IH)  mentioned  in  thf 
BiTly  Church  notices  (S.  Paulo,  Geoffr.  Sat.  p.  51); 
probably  the  modem  Kiratah  (Ritter,  EriL  xv,  866), 
on  the  eoathem  edge  of  (hs  Lejah  (Porter,  ii,  216). 

Coriander  (yi,  gad,  from  the  root  ^^t,  to  make 
OD  Mcinim,  referrinK  to  the  furrows  In  the  seed).  The 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  with  the  Sept  and  Vujg. 
Tender  this  word  coriander  (Qesenine,  Thrinur.  Ihb.p 
S&4),  as  does  our  version  in  Exod.  xvi,  13;  Num.  xi 
7,  the  only  passages  where  It  occura,  and  in  both  which 
the  appearance  of  manna  is  compared  to  that  of  its 
seeds  aa  to  form,  and  in  the  former  paaaage  as  to  color 
also.  See  Manna.  According  to  Dioecorides 
(iil,  G4)  tbe  ancient  CarthaginUn  name  for  coriai 
was  goid  (yai^,  evidently  kindred  with  the  Hat 
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gad.  Celsius  states  (SkkA.  ii,  78  sq.)  that  the  «n4. 
snder  is  frequently  mentlonad  in  the  Talmud  (where 
H  Is  called  -2p3,  iojior',  or  laOIJ),  iu«*or').  It 
waa  known  to  und  used  medicinally  by  Hippocrates; 
it  is  meutioned  by  Tbeophraatua,  as  well  aa  Dioacori- 
des,  under  tbe  name  of  nifHou  or  Kofiawov,  and  tbe 
Araba,  in  their  worka  on  Maieria  Mtdica,  give  loriim 
as  the  Greak  syuunym  of  coriander,  which  they  call 
hatertli,  the  Peraiana  hu^ez,  and  the  natives  of  In- 
dia (compara  Pliny,  xx,  82)  dturngj.  It  ia  known 
tbroaghout  all  these  cuuntriea.inall  of  which  itia  cul- 
tivsted,belngunivcriiilly  employed  OS  a  fn'alefiil  spice, 
and  aa  one  of  the  in^edients  of  currie-powder  (aee 
BOsching,  IVotlieBtl.  Narhr.  1775,  p.  42:  liauwolff, 
Aeue,p.94:  Giiieiin.  Reiie  darcA  Siatl.  iii.  •2112).  It 
ia  alao  found  in  Ejvpt  (,Prosp.  Alpin.  Ai.  .f,j.  ii,  B,  p. 
156).  It  is  now  verv  common  in  the  souUi  ul'  Europe, 
and  also  in  England,  bein);  cultivated,  especially  in 
Essex,  on  account  of  ita  seeds,  whiuh  are  required  by 
confectioaers.  dm^giBta,  and  diatillera  in  lar^^  quanti- 
Hes;  in  gardens  il  is  reared  on  account  of  ita  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  soups  and  salads  (see  Pereira's  Ma- 
teria Mtdica),  Thb  coriander  ia  the  (^oi-vandrvin  aofi- 
mm  of  botanists,  an  nmbelliferous  plant,  with  a  round 
tall  atalk.  The  flowers  are  imall  and  [>ale  pink,  the 
leaves  are  much  divided  (eapecially  the  upper  onea) 
and  amooth.  Tho  fruit,  commonly  called  seeds,  ia 
globular,  grayisb-colored,  about  the  aiae  of  peppercom, 
having  its  surface  marked  with  line  atrix.  Both  Its 
taste  and  smell  are  a^^eabio,  depending  on  the  prea- 

(see  pBmy  CgdopaJia,  a.  v.).     ^ee  boTANY. 

Cor'lntb  (Kiip.cSoc,  occnrs  Acta  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ; 
lCor.i,2;  2Cor.i,l,28;  2Tim.iv,20!  "Corinthus," 
aubicr.  to  Ep.  to  Kom.),  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joina  Peloponnesus  (now  called  the 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  loAy  rock  rises 
above  it,  on  which  waa  tbe  citadel,  or  the  Acrocorin- 
tbuj  (Uvy  xlv,  28).  Il  had  two  harbors :  CenchreB, 
on  the  eastern  aide,  about  aevcnty  stadia  distant;  and 
Lechsum,  on  tbe  modem  Gulf  of  Lepantn,  only  twelve 
atadia  fkim  the  city  (Strabo.viii,C).  Its  earliest  name, 
aBgivfnbyHomer,ia£;iAyre('E9i>()iI. /Jlvi.iaS};  and 
mysterious  legends  connect  it  with  Lycia,by  means  of 
the  hero  llellerophon.  to  whom  a  plot  of  ground  waa 
consecrated  in  front  of  the  city,  close  to  a  cypreaa  grove 
(Paussn.  il,  2).  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  weath- 
ering Muiea,  tbe  aouthern  promontory  of  Greece,  mer- 
chandise passed  through  Corinth  from  sea  to  tea,  tho 
city  becoming  an  mtrrpil  for  the  goods  of  Asia  and 
Italy  (Strabo,  viil,  6).  At  the  same  lime,  it  com. 
roanded  the  traffic  by  Und  fWim  north  to  south.  An 
attempt  made  Co  dig  through  the  isthmus  waa  frustra- 
ted by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  aoil ;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  for  drawing  galleys 
across  from  sea  to  sea  on  trucks.  Witb  such  advan- 
tages of  position,  Corinth  waa  very  early  renowned 
Tor  riches,  nnd  seems  to  have  been  made  by  nature  for 
the  capitil  of  Gr^'ece.  The  numerous  colonies  which 
she  sent  forth,  chiefly  to  tbe  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave 
her  pcrfnls  of  attachment  In  many  parts  ;  and  the  good 
will,  which,  aa  a  mercantile  state,  she  carefully  main- 
tained, made  her  a  valuable  link  between  tbe  various 
Greek  tribe.".  The  public  and  foreign  policy  of  Cor- 
intti  appears  to  have  been  generally  remarkable  for 
honor  and  Justice  (Herod,  and  Thucyd.  ;>a*nni);  and 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  celebrated  there  ev- 
ery other  year,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  na- 
■  inal  congress,  if  the  Corinthians  had  been  lesa  peace- 
I  and  more  ambitious.  When  the  Achnan  league 
■a  rallj-ing  the  chief  powers  of  Southern  Greece, 

freedom  was  nctlve  in  that  confederacy,  tbey  were 

rtain,  sooner  or  later,  tn  give  the  Romans  a  pretence 

:  n'tacking  them.     The  faul  blow  fell  on  Ciirlnth 

(B.C  146),  when  L.  Monunlas,  by  otder  at  the  Roman 


senate,  barbarouiilj    de*tro}'ed   thit  beautiful   tawn  '  (Acta 
(Citero,  Verr.  i,  21),  eminent  even  in  Greece  for  psint-      ' 
Inij,  Bculptnre,  and  ill  worfciDg  In  metal  ■□d  pottery; 
and,  aa  tbe  lemtoiy  was  given  over  to  the  Sicyoniane 
(Strabo,!.  c),  veuiDst  inrerthattbe  wbiJe  population 
was  »old  into»l«vefy, 

Tlie  Corinth  of  which  we  read  in  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment was  qnite  a  new  citr,  bavin [■  been  rebuilt  and 
Mtabll!bed  at  a  Roman  colony,  and  prapled  wiA/rtfd- 
mia  frnn  Bomt  (Pausanias  and  Sttalio,  u.  t.)  by  the 
dictulor  Ce!W  ■  little  before  bis  aswai nation.  Al- 
thouHh  the  iwil  was  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the 
territory  very  limited,  Cfirinlb  aRSin  became  a  trrest 
and  wealthy  cily  in  a  pbort  time,  especially  a*  the 
Roman  proconruli  made  it  the  seat  of  government 


rInUina. 

i)  fur  Simlhtn  Greece,  nbicb  waa  now  called 
cue  province  of  Achaia.  In  earlier  timn  Cnrinlb  had 
been  celebrulod  for  the  irreal  wealth  of  its  temple  of 
Vcuuf,  uhich  hjid  a  gainful  traffic  of  a  most  difhoRoc- 
able  kind  witb  tbe  numeions  merchnnbi  resident  there 
— supplying  them  with  harlota  under  tbe  forme  of  re- 
ligion (hence  Kopiv^ti<Xieioi  =  tc^fttai,  »ee  Scbotti 
Ailagia  Gr.  p.  66H).  1'he  same  phenomena,  no  doubt, 
reapjieured  in  the  Uler  and  Chii^lian  age.    The  little 

wealthy  and  luxurious  commonily,  prone  to  impurity 
of  moral!  j  nevertheleFX,  all  Greece  was  so  contamina- 
ted that  we  may  easily  overchar)(e  tbe  accusation 
Ofrainsl  Citrinlh.  We  lind  Gallio,  brother  of  tbe  pht- 
losDpher  Seneca,  exercising  the  functions  of  proconsul 
here  duriufi;  the  apOFtle  Paul's  first 
residence  at  Corinth,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Claudiuf.  This  residence  cnntinned 
for  a  year  and  six  months,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  during  the 
coarse  of  it  are  related  at  si  me  length 
(Acts  iviii,  ]-l(s>.  The  apostle  bad 
recently  paaicd  through  Uacedonia. 
He  came  to  Corinth  from  Athena ; 
shortly  after  bis  arrlTal  giUs  and  Ti- 
niothruK  came  from  Macedonia  and 
rejiuncd  him;  and  about  tills  time  the 
two  epistles  to  tbe  TheBraloniana  were 
»rilten(probablyA.D,'l!landi>ii).  It 
was  at  Corintb  that  the  apoetle  l^nt 
became  acquainted  with  Aquila  and 
Pri»cilla,  and  ehoitly  after  bis  depar- 
ture Apollos  came  tn  tb\l  citv  from 
Kpht'euH  (Acts  xvlli,  27).  Corin'lb  was 
a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  nanufae- 
enterpriae.     Its  wealtb  was  to 


«ae  attended  with  ahamefol  licrn- 
tionaness.  All  theM  points  are  indi- 
rectly illaatraled  by  paatauea  in  lbs 
two  epiatles  to  the  CoriDthiaiu,  nbkb 
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mre  wrilten  (prol>>bly  A.D.  bi\  tb«  fiirt  durini;  I 
PiIdI'b  aUy  at  Ephesun,  tlie  second  ftom  MaceiloDia,  ] 
Bbortly  liefore  the  trconA  Tuit  to  Corinth,  which  i> 
hnefly  btated  (Aces  xx,  8)IahaTe  luted  three  nioDths. 
See  CaRixTHiAH9  (EpiarLsa  to).  Daring  thii  vis- 
it (proltttly  A.D.  56)  the  epUtle  to  the  Konuns  wu 
writtcD.  Fnnn  the  three  epistlea  last  mentioned,  ' 
compared  with  Acta  ixiv,  IT,  we  gather  that  Paul 
waa  much  occupied  at  thia  time  with  a  collection  lor 
the  poor  Christiana  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  well  \ 
iibservcd  that  the  great  namlxT  of  Latin  namei  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle  tu  the  Romani  is 
In  liarmany  with  whjt  we  know  of  the  colonial  ori- 
gin ofa  lariK  part  of  the  popnlalion  of  Corinth.  Ac- 
cording to  Thilo  (0pp.  li,  5ST),  it  was  extensively  col- 
onized by  Jews.  From  Acts  xviii  we  may  conclnde 
that  there  were  many  Jawish  cnnverti  in  the  Corin- 
thian charch,  though  it  would  appear  (I  Cor.  xii,  !) 
that  the  Gentilea  prednmiiuited.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  epistles  that 
the  Judiiilng  element  wu  very  strong  at  Corinth. 
Party  spirit  also  was  extremely  prevalent,  the  rtainee 
of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apolios  being  used  as  the  walch- 
wofda  of  restleu  Eactiona.  AmonKthe  eminent  Chris- 
tiana who  lived  at  Corinth  were  Stephanaa  (1  Cur.  1, 
16 :  x<i.  15, 17),  Crlspns  (Acts  xviii,  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  11). 
Caiua  (Rom.  xvl.  S3;  1  Cor.  1, 14),  and  EraMoa  (Rom. 
xvi,  23;  S  Tim.  iv,  20).  The  epiatle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  is  anions  the  most  iDterestinjc  of  the 
poat-apostolic  wHtinKs.  The  Corinthian  church  is  rs- 
markitble  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  by  the  variety  of  Ita 
apirituil  )^ft«,  that  aeem  for  the  time  to  iiave  eclipsed 
or  superseded  the  office  of  (he  elder  or  bishop,  which 
in  must  churches  became  from  the  beginning  so  prom- 
inent. Very  soon,  however,  tbis  peculiarity  was  lost, 
and  the  bishops  of  Corinth  tike  a  place  co-ordinate  to 
those  of  other  capital  citi:a.  One  of  them,  Dionysiua, 
appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  many 
and  distunt  churches  in  the  litter  part  of  tbe  second 
century  (Eusebius,  /fid.  Urcla.  Iv,  23).  In  the  year 
96S  of  the  Christian  era  the  city  was  burned  by  the 
Goths,  and  in  625  it  Wiis  destroyed  bv  an  eaKhquake. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  Corinth  shared  the  Fate  of 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  in  being  wrested  from  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  and  possessed  bj-  a  sac- 
cessinn  of  adventareiB,  an*!  at  l?ngtb  fitrmed  a  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Athena,  ruled  first  by  the  French,  then 
by  tlie  Arr>;;niiese  kings  of  Sicily,  and  finally  by  the 
Accaioli,  a  family  of  norend-,  from  whom  it  waa 
Uken  by  Mohammed  II  in  HCI).  Daring  a  war  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  Tnrlis,  it  was  captured  by 
the  former  in  1G«T,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Turks  hi 
1(15,  and  held  by  them  until  the  period  of  the  Grrnk 
revolation,  when  It  became  the  seat  of  the  new 
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emmant,  altboa^h  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once 
dnring  tits  war.  Corinth  is  atill  an  episcopal  see. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nichuliia,  "a  very  mean 
place  fur  aueh  an  ecclesisslJcal  dignity,"  ased  in 
Turkish  times  to  be  In  the  Acrocorinthua,  The  city 
has  now  shrank  to  a  wretched  villuge,  on  the  old  site, 
und  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  iiowever,  is  often 
corrujited  Into  (iortJio(tce  HtM^l^  HaitdhucA  der  noted 
fi-dbeMtAntb.  1 1 1,  i,  673  sq.). 

ruufaniaa,  In  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
aa  tbey  existed  in  bis  day,  diatinguisliea  clearly  be- 
tween those  which  balangeil  to  the  old  Or^k  city  and 
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wiih  sabterraneAn  arrangemeiits  for  gladiators.  Far 
more  interesting  are  tlie  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temple — the  **old  columns  which  have  looked  down 
on  the  rise,  the  prosperityf  and  the  desolation  of  two 
[in  fact,  three]  successive  Corintbs.*'  At  the  time  of 
Wheler*s  visit  in  1676  twelve  columns  were  standing; 
before  1795  they  were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  in- 
jury has  very  recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  Is  believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of 
which  any  remains  are  left  in  Greece.  There  are  also 
distinct  traces  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Nep- 
tune, the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in  1 
Cor.  and  other  epistles.  See  Games.  The  fountain 
of  Peirene,  "full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,*'  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acroco- 
rinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower  city,  of 
which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias  to  be  the 
source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus  were  in  part 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  Corinth  for  twen- 
'  ty-five  years  in  the  17th  century.  This  city  and  its 
neighborhood  have  been  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  we  must  especially  refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii, 
229-304  (London,  1830),  and  his  Pelopormesiaca,  p.  392 
(London,  1846) ;  Curtlus,  Pdoponnesoa,  ii,  614  (Gotha, 
1851-1862);  Clark,  Pdoponnetus,  p.  42-61  (London, 
1868).  See  also  Pauly,  Beal-Encyhl.  li,  643  sq. ;  Pott, 
ProUgg,  in  1  ad  Cor, ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xii.  There  are  four  German  monographs  on 
the  subject — ^Wilclcens,  Perum  Corinthiacarum  sped' 
men  ad  iUuttroHonem  uiriusgue  Epistola  Paulina  (Bre- 
men, 1747;  also  in  Oelrich's  CoUtd.  Opiuc,  i,  427  sq.); 
Walch,  Antiqtdtates  Corinfhiaca  (.Jena,  1761) ;  "Wag- 
ner, Rervm  Corinthiacarum  specimen  (Darmst.  1824)  ; 
Barth,  Corintkiorum  Commercii  et  Mercatura  Historuz 
particula  (Berlin,  1844).  For  a  full  elucidation  of 
the  history  and  topography  of  the  city,  see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Ckusical   Geography^  s.  v.  Corinthus.     See 

ACHAIA. 

Corin'thian  (Koptv^ioc),  an  inhabitant  (Acts 
xviii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  11)  of  the  city  of  Corinth  (q.  v.). 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  the  latest  developed  and 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  archi- 
tscture.  The  column  (q.  v.)  is  about  ten  diameters  in 
height,  and  is  fluted.  The  capital  is  over  a  diameter 
of  the  column  in  height,  has  two  rows  of  richly-carved 
leaves  of  acanthus,  olive,  or  other  plant,  from  above 
which  roll  out  volutes,  surmounted  by  leaves,  and 
crowned  by  a  moulding,  called  the  abacus.  The  base 
is  richly  moulded.  The  Corinthian  order  was  largely 
introduced  in  the  Renaissance  architecture,  both  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  buildings.    See  Architecture. 

CoTinthianB,  First  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  full  and  unanimous 
in  ascribing  this  inspired  production  to  the  pen  of  the 
""  apostle  Paul  (Lardner'sCrec/tiWt/y,  \Vork$^  vol.  ii,|>/ur. 
loc. ;  see  also  Heydenreich,  Comment,  in  priorem  D. 
Pauli  ad  Cor.  epist.  Proleg.  p.  TO ;  Schott,  hngoge  in 
N.  T.  p.  236,  239  sq.).  •  The  external  evidences  (Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47,  48 ;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  ch.  11 ; 
Ignat.  nd  Eph.  ch.  2;  Irenaeus,  Hcer.  iii,  11,  9 ;  iv,  27, 
8;  Athenag.  de  Resnrr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex. 
Patdag.  i,  33 ;  Tertull.  de  Prascr,  ch.  33)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  with  this  the  internal  evidence  arising 
from  allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and 
tone  of  thought  fully  accords  (see  Davidson,  Inirod.  ii, 
253  5q.)- 

2.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  partly 
by  some  intelligence  received  by  the  apostle  concern- 
ing the  Corinthian  church  from  die  domestics  of  Chloe, 
a  pious  female  connected  with  that  church  (i,  11),  and 
probably  also  from  common  report  (arowerai,  v,  i), 
ond  partly  b}^  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves had  addressed  to  the  apostle,  asking  advice  and 
instruction  on  several  points  (vii,  1),  and  which  prob- 
ably was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanar,  Fortunatus, 


and  Achaicus  (xvi,  17).  Apollos,  also,  who  sacceeded 
the  apostle  at  Corinth,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  (xvi,  12), 
may  have  given  him  information  of  the  state  of  things 
among  the  Christians  in  that  city.  From  these  sources 
the  apostle  had  become  acquainted  with  the  painful 
fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  18),  the 
church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  great 
corruption  and  error.  One  prime  source  of  this  evil 
state  of  things,  and  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  inferior  mag- 
nitude, was  Uie  existence  of  schisms  or  par^  divisions 
in  the  church.  "  Eveiy  one  of  you,"  Paul  tells  them, 
**  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ"  (i,  12).  This  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  four  great  parties  had  ari«en  in  the  church, 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Christ  as 
their  respective  heads.  By  what  peculiarities  of  sen- 
timent these  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  each  other  it  is  not  difiScult,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  to  conjecture.  It  appears 
that  the  schisms  arose  merely  fh>m  quarrels  among 
the  Corinthians  as  to  the  compamtive  excellence  of 
their  respective  teachers — ^those  who  had  learned  of 
Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all  others,  and  the  con- 
verts of  Apollos  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  claim 
for  them,  while  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  that  they  de- 
rived all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  language  of  the  apostle  in 
the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks  directly 
of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves  their  crimi- 
nality, not  into  their  relation  to  false  doctrine,  but  into 
their  having  their  source  in  a  disposition  to  glory  in 
men,  must  bo  regarded  as  greatly  favoring  this  view. 
(Corap.  also  2  Cor.  v,  16.) 

The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to  be 
as  follows :  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the 
apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii,  6)  in  his  second  missionary 
Journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii, 
1  sq.).  He  abode  in  the  cit}'  a  year  and  a  half  (ch. 
xviii,  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Prisdlla 
(ch.  xviii,  8),  and  afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  em- 
phatically the  factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  short 
time  after  the  apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos,  after  having  received, 
when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact  instruction  in  the  Gospel 
from  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix, 
1),  wliere  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a 
manner  marked  by  unusunl  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness (comp.  ch.  ii,  1, 4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  nthntance  of  the  teaching  was 
'in  any  respect  different  from  that  of  Paul  (see  ch.  i,  18 ; 
xvi,  12).  This  circumstance  of  the  visit  of  Apollos, 
owing  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked 
the  chureh  of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  frradual  division  into  two  parties, 
the  followers  of  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  iv,  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to 
be  multiplied  ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  Apollos,  J  ndaizing  teachers,  supplied  prob* 
ably  with  letters  of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii,  1)  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Cor- 
inth, and  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  antagonism  to  Paul  personally^  in  everv'  wsy 
seeking  to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  apos- 
tle (1  Cor.  xi,  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  and 
perhaps  especially  of  Peter  (ch.  i,  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterised  by  a 
spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may  per- 
haps add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name  of  ''the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ*'  (ch.  i,  12),  sought  at  first  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to  particular 
teachers,  but  were  eventually  driven  by  antagonism 
into  positions  equally  sectarian  and  iDimical  to  tba 
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voity  of  the  church.  At  this  momentoaB  period,  be- 
fore parties  had  become  consolidated,  and  had  distinct- 
ly withdrawn  from  communion  with  one  anothelr,  the 
apostle  writes ;  and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch. 
i-iv,  12)  we  hi&ve  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest 
against  this  fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. 
This  spirit  of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  apostolic  re- 
buke, as  it  18  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these  evils  as 
long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to  those  which 
existed  in  his  own  time.     See  Divisions  (in  the 

CbDBCH  at  CORIlfTU). 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  bad  invaded  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  apostle 
bad  learned  that  many  immoral  and  disorderly  prac- 
tices were  tolerated  among  them,  and  were  in  some 
cases  defended  by  them.  A  connection  of  a  grossly 
incestuous  character  had  been  formed  by  one  of  the 
members,  and  gloried  in  by  his  brethren  (v,  1, 2) ;  law- 
suits before  heathen  judges  were  instituted  by  one 
Christian  against  another  (vi,  1);  licentious  indul- 
gence was  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully 
avoided  aa  the  purity  of  Christianity  required  (vi,  &> 
20);  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren  were  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  women  appearing  in  them  un- 
veiled (xi,  3-10),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  confused 
and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  persons  possessing 
spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  them  (xii-xiv) ;  and, 
in  fine,  the  dydnat,  which  were  designed  to  be  scenes 
of  love  and  union,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
tention through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers, who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common  meal  with 
the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own  repast,  and  partook 
of  it  by  himself,  often  to  excess,  while  his  needy  broth- 
er was  left  to  fa9t  (xi,  20-34).  The  judgment  of  the 
apostle  had  also  been  solicited  by  the  Corinthians  con- 
cerning the  comparative  advantages  of  the  married 
and  the  celibate  state  (vii,  1-40),  as  well  as,  apparent- 
ly, the  duty  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the  use  for 
food  of  meat  which  had  been  ofifered  to  idols  (viii, 
1-13).  For  the  correction  of  these  errors,  the  reme- 
dying of  these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these 
doubts,  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle. 

8.  The  epistle  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  (i-iv) 
is  designed  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians  fix)ra  schismatic 
contentions;  the  second  (v-vi)  is  directed  against  the 
immoralities  of  the  Corinthians ;  the  third  (vii-xiv) 
contains  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to  Paul  by 
the  Corinthians,  and  strictures  upon  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xv> 
xvi)  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  close  of 
the  epistle  by  some  general  instructions,  intimations, 
and  greetings. 

The  apostie  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  Chriatian  progress  (ch.  i,  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were  among 
them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  conduct  and 
mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i,  10 ;  iv,  16),  concluding  with 
a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and  of  an  intended 
authoritative  visit  on  his  own  part  (ch.  iv,  17-21).  The 
apostle  next  deals  with  the  case  of  incest  that  had 
taken  place  among  them,  and  had  provoked  no  cen- 
sure (ch.  V,  1-8),  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some  previous 
remarks  he  had  made  upon  not  keeping  company  with 
fornicators  (ch.  v,  9-18).  He  then  comments  on  their 
evil  practice  of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch. 
vi,  1-8),  and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Co- 
rinthian life,  fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi,  9-20). 
The  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii,  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch.  vii, 
26-40).  The  apostle  next  makes  a  irensiUon  to  the 
subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally  (ch.  viii),  which 


leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  digression  on  the  manne? 
in  which  he  waved  his  apostolic  privileges  and  perform- 
ed his  apostolic  duties  (ch.  ix).  He  then  reverts  to  and 
concludes  the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols 
(ch.  x-xi,  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  propheyying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi,  2-lG),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi,  17-34).  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  (ch.  xii- 
xiv),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  paneg^'ric  of  char- 
ity (ch.  xiii),  and  further  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about  which  doubts  and 
difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  di- 
vided church  (ch.  xv).  The  epistle  closes  with  some 
directions  concerning  the  contributions  for  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi,  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own 
intended  movements  (ch.  xvi,  5-9),  commendation  to 
them  of  Timothy  and  othera  (ch.  xvi,  10-16),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  xvi,  19,  20),  and  an  autograph 
salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi,  21-24). 

4.  From  an  expression  of  the  apostie  in  ch.  v,  9,  it 
has  lieen  inferred  by  many  that  the  present  was  not 
tho  fint  epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  that  it  was  preceded  by  one  now  lost.  For  this 
opinion,  however,  the  words  in  question  afford  a  very 
unsatisfactory  liasis.  They  are  as  follows:  lyparpa 
vfijv  iv  rg  hiritrroXy^  k,  t.  X.  Now  these  words  must 
be  rendered  either  ^'  I  have  written  to  you  in  tkia  epis- 
tle,'* or  "I  wrote  to  you  in  thai  epistle;"  and  our 
choice  between  these  two  renderings  will  depend  part- 
ly on  grammatical  and  partly  on  historical  grounds. 
As  the  aorist  lypa^n  may  mean  either  '*  I  wrote"  or 
"I  have  written,"  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it 
in  either  way.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether, 
had  the  apostle  intended  to  refer  to  a  former  epistle, 
he  would  have  used  the  article  rg  simply,  without  add- 
ing TrpoTfp^,  *'  former ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  which  clearly  show  that,  had  the  apostle  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  present  epistle,  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  practice  to  use  the  article  in  the  sense 
of  "  this**  (comp.  t)  iwurroXiif  Coloss.  iv,  16,  rrjv  imar. 

1  Thess.  V,  27).  In  support  of  this  conclu«ion  it  may 
be  added,  1st,  that  the  apostle  had  really  in  this  epistle 
given  the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz.,  in  the 
verses  immediately  preceding  that  under  notice ;  and 
that  hia  design  in  the  verses  which  follow  is  so  to  ex- 
plain that  prohibition  as  to  preclude  the  risk  of  their 
supposing  that  he  meant  by  it  anything  else  than  that 
in  the  church  they  should  not  mingle  with  immoral 
persons ;  2d,  that  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the 
apostie  should,  only  in  this  cnreory  and  incidental 
manner,  refer  to  a  cireumstance  so  important  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  practices ;  and, 
dd,  that,  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  some  hint  of  its  existence  would  have 
been  found  in  the  records  of  the  primitive  Church, 
which  is  not  the  case.     Alford,  indeed  (Comment,  in 

2  Cor.  i,  16),  thinks  that  1  Cor.  iv,  18,  contains  an  al- 
lusion likewise  to  the  lost  letter,  but  the  information 
there  spoken  of  may  easily  have  been  otherwise  com- 
municated. On  these  grounds  we  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  present  is  the  fmt  epistle  which 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  (Bloomfield,  Recen- 
sio  Synopt.  in  loc. ;  Billroth's  Commentary^  £ng.  tr.,  i, 
4,  note  a).  The  same  view  is  taken  by  I^nge  {Apost, 
Zeitalt.  i,  205)  and  others. 

5.  There  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  date  (at 
least  the  place)  of  this  epistie.  It  was  written  from 
Ephesus  (chap,  xvi,  8),  probably  about  the  time  of 
Passover  (chap,  v,  7,  8)  of  the  apostle's  third  year 
there  (Acts  xix,  10 ;  xx,  81),  after  his  first  severe  treat- 
ment (chap.  XV,  32 ;  Acts  xix,  9)  bad  somewhat  abated 
(chap,  xvi,  9 ;  Acts  xix,  17),  and  when  he  had  formed 
the  purpose  of  a  journey  through  Macedonia  and 
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Greece  (chap,  xvi,  6 ;  Acta  xix,  21),  and  before  the 
culminating;  act  of  mobbing  (which  cannot  in  any 
case  be  referred  to  in  chap,  xv,  32,  since  the  apostle 
was  still  in  Asia,  chap,  xvi,  19 ;  and  be  mentions  this 
incident  in  his  next  letter  as  a  special  piece  of  news,  2 
Cor.  i,  8),  that  only  served  to  expedite  his  plan  (Acts 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  xix,  29).  See  Acts.  This  opinion  is 
farther  veritied  by  the  following  coincidences :  [chap. 
i,  1,  *^  Sosthenes"  here  was  a  ChrittUm,  and  therefore 
different  from  the  president  of  the  synagogue  at  Cor- 
inth, Acts  xvui,  17]  chap,  i,  11-16;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1-6,  Paul 
had  left  the  Corinthian  church  in  its  infancy  some  time 
since,  and  A  polios  had  visited  them  meanwhile  (Acts 
xviii,  18;  xix,  1);  chap,  iv,  17,  19;  xvi,  10, 11,  Paul 
had  just  sent  Timothy  to  them,  and  designed  visit- 
VEL%  them  himself  shortly  (Acts  xix,  21,  22 ;  x.i,  1,  2) ; 
chnp.  XV,  32,  he  had  some  time  previously  been  violent- 
ly opposed  (ifia^aa)  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  9) ;  chap. 
'^^rtv4]  he  httd  visited  Galatia  not  very  long  before 
(Acta  xviii,  23) ;  chap,  xvi,  5-7,  he  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Corinth,  where  he 
designed  to  spend  the  coming  winter  (Acts  xx,  1-8) ; 
chap,  xvi,  8,  he  still  expected  to  stay  {ivtfiipui)  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  which  stay  was  prolonged  till 
the  uproar  about  Diana  (Acts  xix,  22, 28) ;  chap,  xvi, 
8, 4,  he  afterwards  designed  to  visit  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xix,  21)  [chap,  xvi,  12,  Apollos  was  at  this  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paul,  but  was  not  about  to  revisit  Corinth 
just  yet,  Acts  xix,  1] ;  chap,  xvi,  19,  Paul  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  capital  of 
which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  now  settled  (Acts 
xviii,  18, 19, 2G).  Finally,  the  mbtcripHon  (so  far  as  of 
any  authority)  agrees  with  all  this  (comp.  chap,  xvi, 
17),  except  as  to  Timothy,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Corinth  (chap,  iv,  17 ;  xvi,  10)  [for  from  2  Cor.  viii, 
17,  18,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  Timothy 
(oven  supposin'C  him  to  be  there  alluded  to)  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards] ;  and  also  excrpt  as  to 
the  date  at  Philippi  (the  best  copies  read  Ephesus),  an 
error  of  tradition  apparently  arising  fn>m  the  fact  that 
Paul  was  doul>tless  expecting  to  pass  through  (("f f  o^o- 
ftai)  that  city  (Acts  xx,  G).  See  Timothy.  (Comp. 
Conybeare  and  Howson*s  Life  and  /''p'stles  ofSt.Paul^ 
ii,  83).  The  date  assi:nied  this  epistle  by  the  forego- 
ing particulars  is  the  spring  of  A.D.  54.  The  bearov 
were  probably  (according  to  the  common  subj«cription) 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  wlio  had  been 
recently  sent  to  the  apostle,  and  who,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  epistle  (chap,  xvi,  17),  are  especially  commended 
to  the  honorable  regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  For 
commeniarieg^  see  below.  Of  treati^e^i  on  special  points 
we  may  name  the  following  (in  Latin) :  those  of  Faust 
on  the  alleged  lost  epistle  (Argent.  1671);  on  the 
schisms  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Dorstheus  (Hafn. 
1722),  Mosheim  (Helmst.  1720),  Schongard  (Hafn. 
1733),  Vitringa  (06».  sacr,  iii,  800  sq.);  on  "leading 
about  a  wife,"  Quistorp  (Rost.  1602),  Witte  (Viteb. 
1G91);  on  other  national  allusions,  Olearius  (Lips. 
1807),  Schlajger  (Helmst.  1739),  Wollo  (Lips.  1731). 
See  Paul. 

CORINTHIANS,  Seconi>  Ei'istle  to  the.  1.  We 
have  seen  above  that,  when  writing  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  expected  shortly  to  visit  them, 
and  had  indeed  formed  a  detailed  plan  of  the  journey. 
But  we  may  safely  infer  from  2  Cor.  i,  15, 16,  28,  that 
Paul  had  not  been  at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his 
second  epistle  very  soon  after  the  writin*;  of  the  first 
epistle,  probably  on  his  arrival  at  Philippi.  The  place 
whence  it  was  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus  (see 
chap,  i,  8),  iiut  Macedonia  (chnp.  vii,  5 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2), 
whither  the  apostle  went  by  way  of  Troae  (chap,  ii,  12\ 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place  for  the 
return  of  Titus  (chap.  ii,13).  The  Vatican  ^IS..  the 
bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  positive- 
ly assume  Philippi  as  the  exact  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  that  the  bearers  were  Titus  and  his  asaod- 


ates  (Luke  ?)  is  apparently  sabetantiated  by  chap,  viii, 
23;  ix,d,5. 

The  following  coincidences  will  serve  to  establish 
this  date :  chap,  i,  1,  Timothy  (who  had  now  rejoined 
Paul  by  way  of  Corinth,  1  Cor,  xvi,  10,  11)  was  in 
Paul's  company  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  i,  8,  Paul  had  late- 
ly escaped  death  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  80);  chap,  i, 
16, 16,  he  had  originally  intended  to  go  through  Cor- 
inth to  Macedonia,  and  return  through  Corinth  to  Ju- 
dea,  but,  upon  receipt  of  the  infonnation  which  called 
forth  his  first  epistle,  he  had  so  fa^r  altered  his  plan 
(chap,  i,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  18, 19)  as  to  determine  to  forego 
the  first  of  these  visits  to  Corinth,  and  to  make  the 
second  a  longer  one  (1  Cor.  xvi,  7),  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  pass  through  Macedonia  to  Cor- 
inth, and  return  through  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XX,  1-8) ;  chap,  ii,  12, 18,  on  his  way  to  Macedo- 
nia, since  writing  the  first  epistle,  he  had  touched  at 
Troas  (as  usual,  Acts  xvi,  11 ;  xx,  6),  but  did  not  stay, 
on  account  of  Titus's  absence,  who  afterwards  met  him 
in  Macedonia,  with  intelligence  of  the  good  effects  of 
his  former  letter  (chap,  vi,  5-16) ;  chap,  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2, 
4,  he  was  now  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xx,  2) ;  cha|f.  viii, 
6, 16-18, 22, 28,  this  letter  was  sent  by  Titus  (compare 
subscr'ptii  n)  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  viii,  10 ;  ix,  2,  Paul 
was  collecting  funds  for  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XX,  16),  and  had  heard  of  the  Corinthians'  readiness  to 
contribute  a  year  since,  probably  by  Apollos,  w  ho  had 
now  returned  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  1,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Finally,  the  mibscription  exactly  tal- 
lies with  there  particulars;  comp.  chap,  viii,  18,  22. 
(See  Convbeare  and  Howson's  Lije  and  FpuiUt  of  St, 
Paul,  ii,  97.) 

2.  From  2  Cor.  ii,  1 ;  xii,  14 ;  xiii,  1, 2,  many  have 
inferred  that  beforo  writing  this  epistle  Paul  had  twice 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  visits  had  been 
after  the  church  thero  had  fallen  into  an  evil  state ; 
and  the  second  of  there  visits  has  been  most  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  apostle's  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  (Ecumentus  and  The- 
ophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  MQller  {De  tribvs  Pamli 
itin.  Basil,  1881),  Anger  (Bat.  Ttmp,  p.  70,  pq.),M'ie8e- 
ler  (Chronol,  p.  289),  and  the  majority  of  modem  crit- 
ics. Olshausen  adopts  a  still  more  complicated  theory 
{Comment,  iv,  124  sq..  Am.  ed.).  We  have  seen  above 
that  this  visit  did  not  take  place  between  the  two  epis- 
tles, and  as  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  subsequent 
residence  in  Greece  (Acts  xx,  2, 8),  those  who  think  it 
occurred  are  obliged  to  suppose  one  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  (See  this  position  maintained  bi*  Alfwd, 
Comment,  in  N,  T.,  ii,  proleg.  49  sq.)  This  expedient 
of  interpolating  an  event  in  a  continuous  history  is  al- 
ways a  doubtful  one,  and  in  this  case  seems  excluded 
by  the  positive  terms  in  which  Paul's  residence  and 
Iat)ors  are  confined,  during  the  whole  time  in  question, 
to  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix,  10,  22,  compared  with  xx, 
81).  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  nececsar}' ;  the  passages 
that  seem  to  imply  an  intended  third  visit,  when  care- 
fully examined,  merely  speak  of  a  third  intention  (rpi- 
rov  iToifiut^  e  )fftf  iX^tXv,  chap,  xii,  14,  and  rpirov  tpx^ 
pat,  chap,  xiii,  1,  do  nol  state  two  actual  prior  visits,  as 
contended  by  Alford,  Comment,  in  loc. ;  see  Home's  In- 
trod.,  new  cd.,  iv,  529)  to  visit  them,  only  one  of  which 
had  heretofore  l^een  successful  (Acts  xviii,  1 ;  comp.  2 
Cor.  i,  15);  and,  in  like  monner,  the  '*  second,  coming 
to  them  in  heaviness"  and  **  humbling,"  instead  of  dep- 
recating a  second  such  scene,  simply  intimates  the  poa- 
sibility  of  such  a  scene  on  his  second  coming.  (See 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  N.  T.  ii,  213  sq.)  This  ques- 
tion, however,  does  not  affi^ct  the  dates  assigned  each 
epistle  above,  except  so  far  as  the  supposed  middle 
visit  may  be  taken  as  the  occasion  of  one  or  both  of 
them — a  position  which  we  have  shown  to  be  wholly 
gratuitous  and  untenable.     See  Paul. 

8.  '*0n  arriving  at  Troas,  Paul  expected  to  meet 
Titus  with  intelligence  from  Corinth  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  chureh.    According  to  the  common  opin- 
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foil  Titus  had  been  sent  by  Paul  to  Corinth,  partly  to  ten  therewith  connected.  In  the  second  (iv-ix)  he 
collect  money  in  aid  of  the  distressed  Christians  in  discourses  on  the  substance  and  effects  of  the  relij^ion 
Palestine,  partly  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  apostle's  which  he  proclaimed,  and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal 
first  epistle  on  the  Corinthians.  In  this  expectation  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their  lib- 
of  meeting  Titus  at  Troas  Paul  was  disappointed.  He  erality.  And  in  the  third  (x-xiii)  he  vindicates  his 
accordingly  proceeded  into  Macedonia,  where  at  length  own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostle  against  the 
his  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  information  parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed.  The  divided 
obtained  (2  Cor.  ii,  18;  vii,  15  flq.)***  state  of  feeling  in  the  apostle's  mind  will  account  suf- 

"The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information  ficiently  for  the  difference  of  tone  perceptible  between 
which  the  apostle  had  received  also,  as  it  would  cer-  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  this  epistle,  without  our 
tainly  seem  probable,  from  Timothy^  of  the  reception  of  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  by* 
the  first  epistle.  It  has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  pothesis  of  Semler  (Dissert,  de  duplice  appendice  Ep.  ad 
by  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  Rom.  Hal.  1767)  and  Weber  (J^rog.  de  numero  epp.  ad 
who  had  been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv,  17)  Cor,  reditu  constkuendo^YiX^mh.  1798),  whom  Paulus 
by  way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix,  22),  really  reached  follows,  that  this  epistle  has  been  extensively  interpo- 
bis  destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi,  10) ;  and  it  has  been    lated." 

urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have  '  "  A  close  analysis  is  scarcely  practicable,  as  in  no 
been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii,  17, 18  (see  ROckert,  one  of  the  apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid 
Conan.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  be^n  replied,  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general 
apparently  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy  is  an  asso-  state  (chap,  i,  8  sq.) ;  now  he  glances  at  his  purposed 
ciate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of  his  own  mis-  visit  (chap,  i,  15  sq.) ;  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
sion  in  the  third  person  would  have  seemed  inappro-  directions  in  the  first  letter  (chap,  ii,  3  sq.)  ;  again  he 
priate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  as  one  returns  to  his  own  plans  (chap,  ii,  12  sq.),  pleads  his 
that  naturally  made  him  an  associate  with  the  apostle  own  apostolic  dignity  (chap,  iii,  1  sq.),  dwells  long 
in  writing  to  the  church  he  had  so  lately  visited.  ;  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  labors  (chap,  iv, 

**  It  is  more  diflScult  to  assign  the  precise  reason  for  1  sq.),  his  own  hopes  (chap,  v,  1  sq.),  and  his  own  suf- 
the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back  tidings  ferings  (chap,  vi,  1  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  spe- 
of  the  reception  which  Paul's  first  epistle  had  met  with  cific  declarations  of  his  love  towards  his  children  in 
seems  perfectly  clear  (chap,  vii,  6  sq.),  but  whether  he  the  faith  (chap,  vi,  11  sq.),  and  a  yet  further  declara- 
was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this,  or  whether  to  con-  tion  of  his  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  them 
vey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is  (chap.  vii).  Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he 
a  show  of  plausibility  in  the  supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud,  \  stirs  up  their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of 
tt.  Krit,  1830,  p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Nean-  the  churches  of  Macedonia  (chup.  viii,  1  sq.),  their 
der  (PJlanz,  ti.  Leit.  p.  487),  that  the  apostle  had  made  spiritual  progress  (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver. 
Titus  the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided  9),  and  passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to  re-  .  mission  of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and 
fer  in  chap,  ii,  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9) ;  vii,  8, 11 ,  to  reiterate  his  exhortations  to  lil)erality  (chap,  ix,  1 
sq. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer,  Einlnt,  sq.).  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in  the  first  epis-  '  severity  and  reproof:  he  gravely  warns  those  who  pre- 
tle  (consider  chap,  iv,  18-21 ;  v,  2  sq. ;  vi,  5-8 ;  xi,  17)  sume  to  hold  lightly  his  apOv^^tolical  authority  (chap,  x, 
to  call  forth  the  apostle's  affectionate  anxiety.  More-  '  1  sq.) ;  he  puts  strongl}*^  forward  his  apostolical  dig- 
over,  the  supposition  of  a  lost  letter  is  in  itself  improb-  nity  (chap,  xi,  6  sq.);  he  illustrates  his  forl>earance 
able.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  (ver.  8  sq.) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  lal>ors  (ver. 
mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  sup-  ,  23  sq.) ;  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
pose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence  \  (chap,  xii,  1  sq.);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of  his 
he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  '  dealings  with  hb  converts  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  concludes 
apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching  to  the  |  with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (chap,  xiii,  1  sq.), 
contentious  church  one  of  his  immediate  followers,  .  brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 
with  instructions  to  support  and  strengthen  the  effect  |  5.  *^Tho  genuineness  and  autherUicity  is  supported  by 
of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent 
tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was  prevailing  at  Cor* 
inth." 

**  The  intelliirence  brought  by  Titus  concerning  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favorable.  The 
censures  of  the  former  epistle  had  produced  in  their 
minds  a  godly  sorrow,  bad  awakened  in  them  a  regard 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church,  and  had  led  to 
the  exclusion  from  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  had  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  lat- 
ter that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses,  and  show- 
ed such  contrition  that  the  apostle  now  pities  him,  and 


the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenieus,  Haer, 
iii,  7, 1;  iv,  28,  8;  Athenagoras,  de  Reswrr.  p.  61,  ed. 
Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  94 ;  iv,  101 ;  Tertull.  de 
Pudirti,  chap.  18),  and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  that  what  h^is  been  said  on  this  point  with  respect 
to  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable. 
The  only  doubts  that  modern  pseudo-criticism  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward  relate  to  the  unity  of  the 
epistle,  but  these  are  not  such  as  seem  to  deserve  se- 
rious consideration  (see  Mej-'cr,  EinleU.  p.  7)." 

6.  The  following  are  the  separate  Commentaries  on 
BOTH  epistles,  the  most  important  being  desi^ated 
exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him  to  their  communion  '  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Jerome,  Commentarii  (in 
(2  Cor.  ii.  6-11 ;  vii,  8  sq.).  A  cordial  response  had  0pp.  ii,  901) ;  C'hrysostom,  I/omUicB  (in  0pp.  x,  1, 485 ; 
also  been  given  to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  on  1  transl.  in  the  Libmry  of  Fathers,  Oxf.  1839, 1848,  vol. 
behalf  of  the  saints  in  Palestine  (ix,  2).  But  with  all  j  4,  7,  and  27) ;  Cramer,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  {Catena  Gr.  Pair, 
these  pleasing  symptoms  there  were  some  of  a  painful  \  v) ;  Hugo  a  S.  Victore,  AntwttUiones  (in  0pp.);  Aqui- 
kind.  The  anti-Pauline  influence  in  the  church  had  nas,  Expositio  (In  0pp.  \\);  Zuingle,  Annotatumes  (in 
increased,  or  at  least  had  become  more  active;  and  0pp.  iv);  ♦Calvin,  tr.  by  Tj'mme,  Commentane  (Lond. 
those  who  were  actuated  by  it  had  been  seeking  by  all  1517,  4to) ;  also  tr.  by  Pringle,  Commentary  (Edinb. 
means  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  1848,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bullinger,  Commentarius  (Tigur. 
discredit  his  claims  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  1534-6,  2  vols.  8vo);   Sarcer,  Medkationes  (Argent. 

4.  "This  intelligence  led  the  apostle  to  compose  his  1544,  8vo);  Meyer,  Annotaiiones  (Bemie,  1546,  4to); 
second  epistle,  in  which  the  language  of  commenda- '  Major,  Enarrati'o  (Vitemb.  1558, 1561,  8vo) ;  also  Pre- 
tion  and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  censure,  and  even  |  d'gten  (Jen.  1568,  8vo) ;  Musculus,  Comm^tnriiut  (Ba- 
of  threatening.  This  epistle  may  lie  divided  into  three  I  sil.  1559,  1562,  1582,  1600,  1611,  fol.);  Shangenberg, 
sections.  In  the  first  (i-iii)  the  apostle  chiefly  dwells  ;  Predigtm  (Eisleb.  1561-4,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Aretius,  Com^ 
oa  the  effects  produced  by  his  first  epistle  and  the  mat-  \  mentarius  (Lausan.  1579,  8vo ;  Morg.  1583,  fol.) ;  Sta- 
ll.— K  K 
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pleton,  AnUdota  (Ant.  1595  Bq.,  8  vola.  8vo);  Bollock, 
Comm/efdarius^  uum  notU  I.  Piscatori&  (Herbom.  1600, 
Jen.  1602,  8vo) ;  Runge,  Diapvtatianei  (Vitemb.  1606, 
4to) ;  Steuart,  OmmentarLi  (Ingoldi^tadt,  1608,  4to) ; 
Weinrich,  ComtMrUaritu  (Lips.  1G09, 1610,  4to) ;  Cout^ 
cen,  CommmUaria  (Colon.  1631,  fol.) ;  Perez,  In  epp, 
ad  Cor.  (Barcin.  1632,  fol.) ;  Sclater,  ErpHcatio  (Oxon. 
1633,  4to);  Wandalin's  paraphrase  (in  Danish,  Co- 
penhagen, 1648,  4to) ;  Salmeron,  Difputationes  (in  Opp, 
xiv);  Cocceias, Comm«n<ar»ti«  (in  Opp,v);  Breithaupt, 
Predifften  (Hal.  1696,  4to) ;  *Bieruiann,  VerUar.'nge 
(Tr.  a.  Rh.  1705-8,  8  vok.  4to) ;  Locke,  Notes  (Lond. 
1738,  4to);  Pfenniger,  Erklatimg  (Ziir.  1769,  8vo); 
*Baumgarten,  Aiutegung  (Hal.  1761,  4to);  ^Mosheim 
►(ed.  Windheim),  ErUdrung (Flemh,  1763,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
ScinTftiVjParqpAraw  (Hal.  1770  and  1776,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Moldenhauer,  Erhlarung  (Hamb.  1771,  8vo) ;  Schalz,  ! 
Briefe  a.  d,  Kor.  (Hal.  1784-5, 2  vola.  in  1, 8vo) ;  Zach- 
aria,  ed.  Volborth,  Anmerk.  (G6tt.  1786,  2  vols.  8vo), 
Storr,  NotituB  (Tubing.  1788,  4to);  Gopfert,  Anmerk, 
(Lpz.  1788,  8vo);  Moms,  Erkldr.  (Leipz.  1794,  8vo); 
Wirth,  Ueb,  d.  Br,  o.  d,  Kor,  (Ulpi,  1825,  8vo) ;  Pott, 
Antiotationes  (Gdtting.  1826,  8vo) ;  Flatt,  Vorletungen 
(TOb.  1827, 8vo);  Lothian,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1828, 8vo); 
■"Billroth,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1888,  8vo ;  transl.  by  W. 
L.  Alexander,  Edinb.  1837-8,  2  vols.  12mo);  ♦Ruck- 
ert,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1836-7,  2  vols.  8vo) :  J&ger,  Er- 

liar.  (Tub.  1837,  8vo);  G.  B ,  Explaniaion  (Lond. 

1842,  12nio);  ♦Stanley,  Notes,  etc.  (Lond.  1865,  1862, 
1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Hodge,  Exposition  (N.  Y.  1857-60, 
2  voU.  12mo) ;  Maier,  Commtniar  (Freib.  1857-65,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Osiander,  Comment4ir  (Stutt<j.  1847,  1868, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Robertson,  Lecttares  (London,  1859, 1861, 
1870,  8vo);  'Neander,  Audegnng  (in  his  Theol.  Vorle- 
sungen,  ed.  Beyschlag,  Berlin,  1859,  8vo) ;  Kling,  Com- 
mentar (Viteb.  1861,  8vo).     See  Epistles. 

On  the  ivhole  of  tho  first  epistle  alone :  Sampson, 
In  ep.  pr,  ad  Cor,  (London,  1546,  8vo) ;  Martyr,  Com- 
mentarws  (Tigur.  1551,  1503,  4to;  1568,  1589,  fol.); 
Haimo,  Tracttttus  (in  Duchery,  Spicileg,  i,  42) ;  Hup, 
Explicatio  (in  Monumenta,  ii,  83) ;  Covillonius,  Conclu- 
siona  (RonisB,  1554) ;  Mclanchthon,  Commeniarius  (Vi- 
temb. 15G1,  8vo);  Praedeniua,  Cummentarius  (in  Opp, 
Basil.  1563,  fol.) ;  Andreas,  Exegesis  (Francfort,  1585, 
8vo) ;  Mathesius,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1590,  fol.) ;  Steuart, 
Commentaria  (Ingolst.  1504,  4to);  Morton,  ExposUlo 
(Lond.  1596,  8vo) ;  Myle,  Explicatio  (Jen.  1600,  8vo) ; 
Vnldesius^s  Commentir}'  (in  Spanish,  without  date  or 
place) ;  Crell,  Comment .  rius  [on  chs.  i-x,  xv]  (Racov. 
1635,  8vo) ;  Burgess,  CommerUary  (London,  1659,  fol.) ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  (Cantob.  1664.  Amst.  1677,  Lips. 
1679,  4to);  Schmid,  Parc^rasis  (Hamb.  1691,  1696, 
1704,  4to);  Httberlin,  Explicatio  (TQb.  1699);  ♦Ko- 
ning*s  Comra.  (in  Dutch,  Dort,  1702, 4to) ;  ^Akersloot, 
VytUnge  (Leyden,  1707,  4to) ;  Van  TU,  Verklaaringe 
(Amsterd.  1731,  4to) ;  ^Mosheim,  Erhlarung  (Alt.  and 
Flensb.  1741,  4to);  Nicolai,  Bttrachiungen  (Lpz.  1747, 
4to) ;  Pearce,  Paraphrase  (in  Comment,  ii) ;  Sahl,  Par- 
aphrasis  (Copenh.  1779,  4to) ;  Vitringa,  Exercitationes 
(Franeq.  1784-9,  4to);  Krause,  Armotatio  (Francof. 
1792,  8vo,  vol.  i) ;  Valckenaer,  Schotas  (ed.  Wassen- 
burgh,  Amst.  1817  sq.);  Heydenreich,  Commentarius 
(Marburg,  1826, 1828,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Tolley,  Paraphrase 
(Lond.  1825,  8vo);  Peile,  Annotntiones  (London,  1848, 
8vo) ;  Burger,  Erlddr,  (Erlang.  1859,  8vo). 

On  the  SECOND  epistle :  Heshnsius,  ExpliccUio 
(Helmst.  1580, 8vo);  ♦Koning's  Commentary  (in  Dutch, 
Amst.  1704,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  Verldaaring  (Amst. 
1708,  enlarged  Utrecht,  1725,  4to) ;  Gabler,  Dissertatio 
(Lemgo,  18<»4, 8vo) ;  Leun,  A nnotnit'ones  (Lemgo,  1804, 
8vo);  Roynards,i>»ipttfcrfio(lY.adRh.l819,8vo);  *Em- 
merling,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1823,  8vo);  Fritzsche, 
Dissertations  (Lips.  1824,  8vo) ;  *Scharling,  Commen- 
tar (Copenh.  1840, 8vo) ;  Turnbull,  Tians'ntion  (Lond. 
1849) ;  Pridham  (ibid.  1869, 12mo).     See  Epistle. 

CORINTHIANS,  Apocryphal  Epistles  to  and 
PROM.     There  arc  two  such  letters  extant  in  the  Ar- 


menian language:  the  first  is  called  ** 7^  .^Miffe  of 

the  Corinthians  to  Paul  the  Apostkj"  and  the  second 

''  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  CorkUkians." 

j  They  were  evidently  based  upon  the  early  belief  that 

I  the  apostle  had  written  to  these  converts  more  than 

twice.    Their  spuriousness  has  been  shown  by  Carpzov 

(Epietdce  duae  apocrypkos,  etc.  Lips.  1776)  and  Ullman 

{Heidelhergtr  Jaht-b,  1823,  vi).    The  original  ArmenUn, 

with  a  transLition,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 

'  mar  (p.  143-161) ;  it  was  also  edited  by  Rink  (Heidelb. 

1824).     These  epistles  are  translated  into  Arabic,  LaU 

in,  and  English,  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records  Q\ 

585-604).     There  are  also  ''  Two  Epistles  of  Clement  to 

the  Corinthians'*  extant,  the  second  of  which,  at  least,  is 

'  probably  apocr^'phal.    See  Clement  op  Rome  ;  Clkm- 

I  ENTiMES.    An  English  version  of  them  exists  in  Wake's 

\  Apostolical  Fathers;  also  a  commentary  on  them  by 

Lightfoot  (Lond.  1869, 8vo).  See  Epistles  (Spurifms). 

CoTinthuB  (Koptv^oc))  an  Arabian,  one  of  Herod^s 
body-guard,  greatly  trusted  by  him  till  arrested  on 
information  by  Fabatus  of  being  bribed  by  SylUeua 
to  kill  his  master,  which  he  confessed  on  torture,  and 
was  sent  by  Satuminus  to  Rome  for  punishment  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  xvii,  8,  2 ;  War,  i,  29,  8). 

Cormao  MacCulikan,  a  bishop  and  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  in  Ireland,  was  Lorn  A.D.  887.  He  was  the  au- 
thor or  collector  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  work  that 
details  the  romances  of  the  Milesian  kings,  a  copy  of 
which  in  the  Irish  language,  according  to  Moore  (HiS' 
tory  of  Ireland),  was  seen  in  Limerick  as  late  as  1712. 
He  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  duties  of  religion 
and  pursuits  of  literature,  founding  numerous  schools. 
But,  being  king,  he  was  forced  to  fight.  Before  his 
first  and  only  engagement  be  made  his  will,  assem- 
bled his  bishops,  named  his  successor,  gave  them  good 
advice,  said  he  would  die  in  battle,  went  into  it,  and 
died. 

Connorant.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  our  yersion.  (See  Bochart,  Hieroz,  iiiy 
20  sq.) 

1.  r^\5  (shalak',  that  which  caiU  itself  dovn  ;  Sept. 

KaTaf>puicTric,  Vulg.  merculuSj  Syr.  and  Chald.  jC^A- 
catcher;  occurring  only  in  I^v.  xi,  17;  Dent,  xiv,  17), 
in  common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  rarapocnfCi 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushing,  or 
stooping  like  a  falcon ;  and  accordingly  has  been  va- 
riously applied  to  the  eagle,  the  jerfalcon,  the  gannet, 
the  great  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  The  passage* 
where  it  occurs  only  inform  us  that  it  was  an  unclean 
bird,  and  associate  it  with  the  *'  gull." 

Its  apparent  Greek  name,  eataracfes,  though  noticed 
by  several  authors,  is  not  always  referred  to  the  same 
genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  others  a  diver. 
Cuvier  thinks  Gesner  right  in  considering  it  to  denote 
a  gull,  and  it  certainly  might  be  applied  with  proprie- 
ty to  the  black-backed  guU,  or  to  the  glaucous ;  but, 
although  birds  of  such  powerful  wing  and  marine  Aa&- 
ifat  are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  if  known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  were  8u£5ciently  common  to  have 
been  clearly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
;  names,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed  in  the  Mcsaic 
prohibition.  Both  tho  above  are  in  general  northern 
residents,  being  rarely  seen  even  so  low  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscaj',  and  the  species  now  called  ^^Lestris  catanc* 
tes"  is  exclusively  Arctic.  With  regard  to  the  cor 
morant,  birds  of  that  genus  are  no  doubt  found  on  thi 
coasts  of  Palestine,  where  high  cliffs  extend  to  the 
sea-shore,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Phalacrocoru 
pygnurus ;  but  all  the  species  dive,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
rush  fiying  upon  their  prey,  though  that  habit  has 
been  claimed  for  them  by  commentators,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  histori*  of  *'  cormorants**  with 
that  of  the  **sula'*  or  '*  gannet,"  which  really  darts 
from  great  elevations  into  the  sea  to  catch  its  prey, 
rising  to  the  surface  sometimes  neariy  half  a  minota 
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after  tlie  plunge.  But  the  gmnaet  (iclaii  goow)rarel3' 
comei  furtber  south  than  Che  Briluh  Cbannel,  and 
does  not  appeMT  to  bave  been  noticed  in  Cbe  Mediter- 
tanean.  It  i>  true  that  nTeral  other  marine  birds  of 
the  North  frequent  the  Leviinl,  bnt  none  of  them  can 
■Dtj^^j  claim  Aristotle  and  Cppian'e  chamcters  or 
"cataractes;"  for,  thon^h  the  wide  throat  and  rather 
lartte  head  of  the  dwarf  cormorant  may  be  adduced, 
that  bird  exceeds  in  itatuie  the  required  aize  of  a 
emM  hawk,  and  fleheg,  it  may  be  repeated,  swimming 
and  diving,  not  by  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  I* 
not  infflciently  nnmeroBB  or  Important  to  bave  re- 
qnired  the  attention  of  the  Mcred  logialator. 

Thus  reduced  to  make  a  choice  where  tba  objections 
are  leas  and  the  proliabilitiea  atronger,  we  conclude 
the  thalai  to  have  been  a  speclea  of  "tern,"  consid- 
ered to  be  identical  with  the  Sterna  Cmpira,  so  called 
beeauu  it  a  fonnd  about  tbe  Caspian  Sea 
equally  common  to  tbe  Polar,  Baltic,  and  Black  Seaa, 
and.  If  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant  for  several 
montha  in  Iba  year  on  the  coaat  of  Palestine,  but  fre- 
quents the  lakes  and  pool*  far  inland,  flying  across 
the  deaerts  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
EedSeas,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  tern  or  sea-swallow  genus,  being  about  the 
weight  of  a  pigeon,  and  near  two  feet  in  length,  hav- 
ing a  large  Llack-naped  head,  powerful,  pointed  crim- 
fOD  bill,  a  white  and  gray  body,  with  forked  tul,  and 
wings  greatly  exceeding  the  tips  of  tbe  tail ;  the  feet 
am  very  small,  weak,  and  but  alightly  webbed,  so  that 


5  CORN" 

Tha  corniorant  belongs  to  tbe  DBtnral  crder  of  the 
Pelicanida  of  Linnnus,  and  the  species  have  the  char- 
acteristic  habit  of  watching  on  high  cliffs,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving a  fish  in  the  water,  of  darting  down  lli^D  an 
arrow  and  seizing  its  prey.  The  "greater  conno. 
rant,"  however,  more  frequently  shoots  alon^  in  a  [jno 
nearly  close  to  the  surfuce  of  the  water,  or,  silting  on 
after  the  prev.     It  Ib 


id  Palest 


nChin 


m  the  Ci 


nofthen 


tt  swims  perhaps  only  acciden  tally,  bnt  with  aoSclenC 
power  on  land  to  spring  up  and  to  rise  from  level 
ground.  It  flies  with  Immense  velocity,  darting  along 
the  surftce  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  mollusca  or  small 
fishes,  or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  purauit  of  in- 
sects; and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great 
height,  it  drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  sur- 

aod  it  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  utter  a  kind  of  laugh- 
ing scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  high  clifl^,  sometimes 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  ttom  the  sea.  (See 
tbe  i^*iijr  Cjefapoifia,  s-  v.  Tern,) 

2.  r!(^(i!a(W*'),renclered"eonnorant"lnourver. 
«ion  in  Isa-  xxxiv,  1]  ;  Zeph.  ii,  14,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
btad  "Peucah,"  q.  V. 


a  widel}'-diffu*ed 
UDtry  in  the 


for  sea-eagles.     Tbe  o 
I  genus,  snd  is  found  In 

world-  (See  the  /"iiiBy  Csdopadia, '».  v,  Pelicanidis.) 
I  The  large  hind  weighs  about  seven  pounds,  and  is  near- 
i  1y  of  the  same  size  as  the  goose ;  It  lives  upnn  fish, 
and  has  a  !"ng,  straight,  and  oompresaed  bill,  with  the 
uppermandible  hooked  at  the  point,  to  confine  the  prey 
with  the  greater  security ;  itn  head  and  necit  arc  of  a 
sooty  blackness,  more  resembling  in  figure  those  of  the 
goose  than  of  the  gull.  Its  distinguishing  character, 
however,  consists  In  its  toee  being  united  by  mem- 
branes,and  by  the  middle  toe  being  notched  like  a  saw, 
to  assist  It  in  holding  Its  fishy  prey-  On  the  approach 
of  winter  these  birds  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  ascending  the  months  of  rivers ;  they  ara 
remarkably  voracious,  and  have  such  a  quick  diges- 
tion that  the  appetite  appears  insatiable.  They  build 
their  nests  on  tbe  highest  parts  of  the  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea ;  the  female  usaully  lays  three  or  four 
eggs  about  tbe  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  of  a  pale 
green  color.     See  Bird. 

Is  thus  translated  in 


used  in  the  p 


e  several  w 
of  tbe  Scriptur 


any 


kind,  and 


dian  com"  (Zeu  nu^  of  Linn,)i  which  it  is  generally 
thought  was  anciently  unknown.  In  lt*lT,  Parmen- 
tier  C^i««™  Dicliomaired-lliH.  Naturrllr,  vol.  xviii), 
roDuding  on  tbe  silence  of  Varro,  Columella,  Pliny, 
and  tbe  other  agricultural  and  botanical  writers  of 
clasrical  antiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was  un. 
known  Ull  tbe  discovery  of  America;  and  In  1834 
Meyer  asserted  that  "nolbini;  in  botanical  geography 
is  more  certain  than  the  New-World  derivation  of 
maiie"  (quoted  by  Duchartre  !□  Orbigny's  Did, 
iTHitt.  Nalur.).  But  since  then.  In  the  magnificent 
monograph  (//u(.  NatunlU  dii  ilau,  183(>),  M.  Bona- 
fous,  tbe  director  of  the  Royal  Garden  of  Agriculture 
at  Turin,  has  shown  that  it  is  figured  in  a  Cbiuese  bo- 
tanical work  as  oki  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— a  time  when  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  could 
scarcely  bare  penetrated  to  the  Celeatial  ll^mpire  \  and, 
what  Is  more  conclusive,  in  1K19  M.  Rifaud  diwwvered 
under  the  head  of  a  mammy  at  Thebes  not  only  grains, 
but  leaves  of  Indian  com.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible 
that  tbe  Zua  of  Homer  and  Thef^hrastua  may  include 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  com 
through  tbe  Indian  ■rchipclago,  and  on  the  Indian 
continent  itself,  is  in  flivor  of  the  brpothesis  which 
claims  it  as  a  native  of  the  Old  World ;  and  if  It  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing  could  be  more  natn- 
ral   [liaii  its  early  inlroductluu  intu    i'alesLine.     See 

CHRIALa. 

1.  The  word  ^:^,  dagan'  (from  its  mcnnie),  which 


"grain, 


imelimes 


s  representing  "com,'^  and  is  more  compreben- 
than  any  word  In  our  langnage,  seeing  that  It 
proliably  inclndes  not  only  all  the  proper  cereals,  bnt 
also  various  kinds  of  pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  which 
we  never  comprehend  under  the  name  of  "com,"  or 
even  of  "grain."  It  may  therefore  be  taken  to  rep- 
rceent  all  the  commodities  which  we  deacrllie  by  the 
different  words  com,  grain,  seeds,  pease,  beans. 
Among  other  places  In  which  this  word  occnrk,  see 


CORN 
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G€n.  xxvii,  28-«7;  Num.  xviu.  27;  Dent  xxviii,  61; 
Lam.  ii,  12,  etc.     See  Grain. 

2.  There  is  another  word,  ^3,  hear  (i.  e.  tomnoteed), 
which  denotes  any  kind  of  cleansed  com,  that  is,  com 
purified  from  the  chaff  and  fit  for  use  (Gen.  xli,  85- 
49 ;  Prov.  xi,  26 ;  Jer.  iv,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  24).  The  some 
word  is  more  rarely  used  to  describe  com  in  a  growing 
state  (Psa.  Ixv,  IB).  It  elsewhere  signifies  the  open 
**  fields"  or  country.     See  Land. 

8.  The  word  *15^,  shelter  (broken,  i.  e.  grist),  which 
is  sometimes  rendered  com,  denotes  in  a  general  sense 
"  provisions"  or  "  victuals,*'  and  by  consequence 
"com,"  as  the  principal  article  in  all  provisions  (Gen. 
xlii,  1,  2,  20;  Exod.  viii,  6;  Neh.  x,  32,  etc.).  See 
Victuals. 

4.  The  Greek  (titoq  corresponds  to  the  first  two  of 
the  above  Hebrew  words,  for  which  it  often  stands  in 
the  Sept.  (Matt,  iii,  12;  Luke  iii,  17;  John  xU,  24; 
Acts  vii,  12,  etc.).     See  Ear  (of  com). 

The  other  words  occasionally  translated  **com" 
m  the  Bible  ore  b'^ba,  beliV  (Job  xxiv,  6),  ''provmk^ 
der"  (Isa.  xxx,  24)  or'" fodder"  (Job  vi,  5);  "QI,  go'^ 
rm  (Deut.  xvi,  13),  elsewhere  *^  (hreahinff -floor ;"  fTQIJ, 
kamah'  (Deut.  xvi,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  5),  ^^  Btcmding  com,^* 
as  often  elsewhere;  kokko^  (John  xii,  24),  a  '^graih'^ 
of  any  kind,  as  elsewhere ;  aud  (rrrofufia  (Matt,  xii,  1), 
a  "com-field,**  as  elsewhere;  besides  kindred  or  dif- 
ferent terms  rendered  "  beaten  corn,"  "  standing 
com,"  "ears  of  com,"  "heap  of  com,  ""corn  ground," 
etc.  A  single  ear  is  nbiaO,  skilbo'let/i ;  "pounded 
wheat,"  riC'^'^,  rlphofh'  (2  Sum.  xvii,  19 ;  Prov.  xxvii, 
22).  The  most  common  kinds  of  corn  were  tcheat, 
nari,  chUtah';  barlfy,  rTjrb,  3e6rah';  spelt,  (A.  V., 
Exod.  ix,  82,  and  Isa.  xxviii',  25,  "rye;"  Ezek.  iv,  9, 
"fitches"),  rp©3,  ifeuMe'm«<A(orinplur.formD'^^©3, 
kmumim  );  and  miilet,  "jtl^,  do  chan:  oats  are  men- 
tioned only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The  doubtful 
word  n*lib,  $orah\  rendered  "principal,"  as  an  epi- 
thet of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  is  prob- 
ably not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain  (see  Gese- 
nius,  i.  v.).  The  different  products  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  com  are  noticed  under  the  usual 
heads,  as  Barley,  Wheat,  etc. ;  their  culture  under 
Agriculture;  their  preparation  under  Bread,  Food, 
Mill,  etc. 

"Com  crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold  what 
was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more.  *  Seven 
ears  on  one  stalk'  (Gen.  xii,  22)  is  no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  Eg}7)t  at  this  day.  The  many-eared 
stalk  is  also  common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it 
is  of  course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  *  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies'  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field 
together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorat- 
ing the  sheaves  (Cant,  vii,  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv, 
6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes — the 
*  midst  of  the  house*  meaning  the  part  more  retired 
than  the  common  chamber  where  the  guests  were  ac- 
commodated. It  is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well, 
and  perhaps  the  *  ground  corn'  of  2  Sam.  xvii,  19,  was 
meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Sol- 
omon's time  (2  Chron.  ii,  10,  1.')),  i.  e.  as  agriculture 
became  developed  under  a  settled  government,  Pales- 
tine was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains 
were  larirely  t-ken  Vjy  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii,  5).  '  Plenty  of 
com'  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii,  28 ; 
comp.  Psa.  Ixv,  13).  The  *  store-houses*  mentioned  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  28,  as  built  by  Hezekiah,  were  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyrian 
armies  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  29) ;  without  such  protec- 
tion, the  country',  in  its  exhausted  state,  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders.  Grain 
crops  were  liable  to  "f  PTT*  yerakon\  *  mildew  *  and 


"P&n^,  ihiddaphon',  'blasting*  (see  1  Kings  viii,  87), 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice 
(Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  Judg.  xv,  5).  Some  good  general  re- 
marks will  be  found  in  Saalschutz,  Archdol.  d.  Htbr,** 

See  HUSBAMDBT. 

ComariBts,  the  disciples  of  Theodore  Corahert  or 
Koomhert,  secretary  of  the  States  of  Holland  (f  1590). 
He  wrote  against  the  Romanists,  the  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists.  He  maintained  that  everj'  religious  com- 
munion needed  reformation,  but  he  said  no  one  had  a 
ri;^ht  to  engage  in  it  without  a  mission  supported  by 
miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  connection  with 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  ex- 
perimental Christianity.  Arminius  was  directed  to 
refute  the  writings  of  Coomhert  against  predestina^ 
tion,  and  in  studying  the  subject  was  led  to  abandr  n 
that  doctrine.  The  complete  works  of  Coomhert 
were  collected  at  Amsterdam  in  1630  (8  vols.  fol.). 
See  Mottheim,  Church  History,  iii,  400;  Bayle,  Die- 
tionary,  s.  v.  Koomhart,  and  the  article  Arminiam- 

I8M. 

Come'lius  (Kopv^Xioc,  Lat.  ComeUus),  The  cen- 
turion of  this  name,  whose  history  occurs  in  Acts  x, 
most  probably  belonged  to  the  ComdU,  a  noble  and 
distinguished  family  at  Kome.  He  is  reckoned  by 
Julian  the  Apostate  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of  cfis- 
HneHon  who  embraced  Christianity.  His  station  in 
society  will  appear  upon  considering  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  divided  into  legions,  each  legion  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  bands,  and  each  band 
into  two  centuries  or  hundreds ;  and  that  Cornelius 
was  a  commander  of  one  of  these  centuries  (Uarov 
rapxriQ)  belonging  to  the  Italic  band,  so  called  from 
its  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  soldiers,  formed  out  of 
one  of  the  six  cohorts  granted  to  the  procurators  of 
Judcea,  five  of  which  cohorts  were  stationed  at  Cesa- 
rea,  the  usual  residence  of  tlie  procurators  (Jahn,  Bib- 
Hsche  Archdoloffie,  ii,  215,  Wien,  1824).     See  Cektu- 

RIOK. 

The  religious  position  of  Cornelius  before  his  inter- 
view with  Peter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate. 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that  he  was  what  is 
called  a  proselyte  of  the  goJte,  or  a  Gentile,  who,  having 
renounced  idolatry  and  worshipping  the  true  God, 
submitted  to  the  seven  (supposed)  precepts  of  Noah, 
frequented  the  synagogue,  and  oflfered  sacrifices  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  but.  not  having  received  cir- 
cumcision, was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jews.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  it  is  pleaded  thst  Cornelius  is 
ipofiov^ivoQ  rbv  hiop  (a  man  fearing  God),  ver.  2,  the 
usual  appellation,  it  is  alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  as  in  chap,  xiii,  16,  26,  and  elsewhere ;  that  he 
prayed  at  the  usual  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  (x,  80) ; 
that  he  read  the  Old  Testament,  because  Peter  refers 
him  to  the  prophets  (x,  4B) ;  and  that  he  gave  much 
alms  to  the  Jetcish  people  (x,  2,  22).  On  the  other 
f>ide  it  is  answered  that  the  phrases  ^o^ovfuroi  rev 
Bcov,  and  the  similar  phrases  (vXaPtiQ  and  tiftrefitic, 
are  used  re^^pecting  any  persons  imbued  with  rover- 
ence  towartis  God  (x,  85;  Luke  i,  50;  ii,25;  Col.  iii, 
22 ;  Rev.  xi,  18) ;  that  he  b  styled  by  Peter  aWo^v 
Xoc  (a  man  of  another  race  or  nation),  with  whom  it 
was  nnlatrfid  for  a  Jew  to  associate,  whereas  the  law 
allowfd  to  foreigners  a  perpetual  residence  among  the 
Jews,  provided  they  would  renounce  idolatry  and  ab- 
stain from  blood  (Lev.  xvii,  10, 11, 18),  and  even  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix,  83, 84) ;  that 
they  mingled  with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  (Acta 
xiv,  1)  and  in  private  life  (Luke  vii,  3) ;  that,  had  Cor- 
nelius been  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  his  conversion  to 
Christianitv  would  not  have  occasioned  so  much  snr- 
prise  to  the  Jewish  ('hristians  (Acts  x,  45),  nor  woald 
''thev  that  were  of  the  circumcision"  have  contended 
with  Peter  so  much  on  his  account  (xi,  2) ;  that  he  is 
expressly  classed  among  the  Gentiles  by  Jfames  (xv, 
14),  and  by  Peter  himself,  when  claiming  the  honor 
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of  having  first  preached  to  the  Gentiles  (xt,  7) ;  that 
the  remark  of  the  opposing  party  at  Jerusalem,  when 
convinced,  **  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  grant- 
ed repentance  unto  life^"  would  have  been  inapplicable 
upon  the  very  principles  of  those  who  assert  that  Cor- 
nelius was  a  proseh-te,  since  they  argue  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  modem  Jews,  the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
MaimonideS)  admits  a  sincere  proselyte  to  be  in  a  state 
of  salvation.  The  other  arguments,  derived  from  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  by  Corne- 
lius, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
are  all  resolvable  into  a  view  of  his  religions  position, 
which  will  shortly  be  stated.  The  strongest  objection 
against  the  supposition  that  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  arises  from  the  ver}'  reasonable  doubt 
whether  any  such  distinction  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles  (see  Tomline,  Elements  of  Theology^  i,  266 
sq.).  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  notion  of 
two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Chris- 
tian writer  before  the  fourieenih  century  (^orib,  vi, 
522).  See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities  (bk.  i, 
ch.  3).  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  ably 
stated  by  Townsend  {Chronolog,  N,  Test,  note  in  loc.). 
See  Proselyte.  On  the  whole,  the  position  of  Cor- 
nelius with  regard  to  religion  appears  to  have  been  in 
that  class  of  parsons  described  by  bishop  Tomline, 
consisting  of  Gentiles  who  had  so  far  benefited  by  their 
contact  with  the  Jewish  poople  as  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  theirs  was  the  true  religion,  who  conse- 
quently worshippsd  the  true  God,  were  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  prob- 
ably in  the  Greek  translation,  and  observed  several 
Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance,  their  hours  of  prayer, 
or  anything  else  that  did  not  involve  an  act  of  special 
profession.  This  class  of  persons  seems  referred  to  in 
Acts  xiii,  16,  where  they  are  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  Jews,  though  certainly  min^^led  with  them. 
To  the  same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candace's  treasurer 
(Acts  viii,  27,  etc.) ;  and  in  earlier  times  the  mid  wives 
of  Egypt  (Exod.  i,  17),  Rahab  (Josh,  vi,  25),  Ruth, 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  etc.),  the  per- 
sons mentioned  1  Kings  viii,  41,  42,  43,  Naaman  (2 
Kings  V,  16, 17).  See  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv,  7,  2, 
and  his  account  of  Alexander  the  Great  going  into  the 
Temple,  and  offering  sacrifice  to  God  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  high-priest  (pnd.  xi,  8,  5) ;  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  (ihid,  xii,  3,  3,  4),  and  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus  {ibid,  xii,  2, 1,  etc.).  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  facts  and  arguments,  we  regard  Corne- 
lius as  having  been  selected  of  God  to  become  the  first" 
fru'l  of  the  Gentiles.  His  character  appears  suited, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  converts  against  what  appeared  to  them  so 
great  an  innovation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Theophy- 
lact  that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  the  life  of  a  good  Christian.  He  was  that- 
/ii7Ci  influenced  by  spontaneous  reverence  to  God.  He 
practically  obe3'ed  the  restraints  of  religion,  for  he 
fbared  God,  and  this  latter  part  of  the  description  is 
extended  to  all  his  family  or  household  (ver.  2).  He 
was  liberal  in  alms  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  show- 
ed his  respect  for  them ;  and  he  *'  prayed  to  God  al- 
ways," at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  Such  piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  charity 
,  prepared  him  for  superior  attainments  and  bcneflto, 
•and  secured  to  him  their  bestowment  (Psa.  xxv,  9 ;  1, 
23;  Matt,  xiii,  12;  Luke  viii,  15;  John  vii,  17).  His 
position  in  command  at  Caesarea  doubtless  brought 
him  into  contact  with  intelligent  Jews,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  truths  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  external  facts  of  Christianity  to  welcome  the 
message  of  Peter  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  remarkalde  circumstances  under  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  conferred  upon  him  are 
too  plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x  to  require 
mnch  comment  (see  Paley,  Evidences^  prop.  2,  ch.  2 ; 


Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i,  650  sq. ;  Keander,  Planting  and 
Tratning,  p.  69  sq.).  While  in  prayer  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in  waking  vision,  an  angel 
of  God,  who  declared  that  **his  prayers  and  alms  had 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  and  directed  him 
to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  was  then  abiding  *^at 
the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner."  Cornelius  sent 
accordingly  ;  and  when  his  messenger  had  nearly 
reached  that  place,  Peter  was  prepared  by  the  symbol- 
ical revelations  of  a  noonday  ec8tas\\  or  trance,  to  nn« 
derstand  that  nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to 
be  regarded  as  common  or  unclean. — Kitto,  s.  v.  This 
event  took  place  about  September,  A.D.  32  (see  Meth. 
QuaH.  Review,  1850,  p.  499-501).  "  On  his  arriving 
at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  whUe  he  was  explaining 
to  them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pres- 
ent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
apostle,  whether  they  were  to  l>e  baptized  as  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptized, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ,  publicly  recognised  as  such. 
Tradition  has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  1,  p.  301),  he  built  a 
Christian  church  at  Cassarea ;  but  later  tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Scamandios  (Scamandria  ?),  and  ascribes 
to  him  the  working  of  a  great  miracle  {Menohtg.  Gnxc, 
1, 129)." 

There  are  monographs  on  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius in  German  by  Linder  (Basel,  1830),  Krummacher 
(Brem.  1829,  transl.  Edinburgh,  1H39),  in  Ijitin  by  Ba- 
sil (jOpp.  p.  108),  in  English  by  Evans  {Script.  Biog. 
iii,  809);  also  in  LAtin,  on  his  character  by  Fecht 
(Rost.  1701),  Feuerlin  (.\ltorf.  1736) ;  on  Peter's  vision, 
by  Dej'sing  (Marb.  1710),  Engcstrom  (Lund.  1741); 
on  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  by  Goetze  (Lubec.  1712); 
on  his  baptism,  b}*-  the  same  (il).  1713) ;  on  his  pray- 
ers, by  Michaelis  (in  the  Bibl.  Brem.  v,  679  sq.) ;  on 
Peter*s  sermon,  in  Englii^b,  by  Taylor  (London,  1659). 
See  also  Krummacher,  Ufe  of  Cornelius  (Edinb.  1889, 
12mo) ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1864. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Kome,  succeeded  Fabianns 
in  that  see  June  4,  A.D.  251.  Some  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  not  approving  of  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius because  of  his  controversy  with  Novatianns 
about  the  lapsi,  to  whom  Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be 
lenient,  chose  Novatianus  bishop,  and  three  Italian 
bishops  ordained  him ;  he  therefore  was  the  first  anti- 
pope.  In  October,  251,  Cornelius  having  convened  a 
numerous  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  sixty  bishops 
and  a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  they  confirm- 
ed his  election.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  honor  long,  for 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Gall  us  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  where  he  died  (or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
suffered  mart^Tdom)  September  14,  252.  Ten  of  Cyp- 
rian's letters  are  directed  to  Cornelius.  There  are 
two  genuine  letters  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian  still  pre- 
served among  Cj'prian*s  epistles;  they  are  the  forty- 
sixth  and  forty-eighth  (ed.  Oberthur).  Besides  these, 
Cornelius  wrote  a  lonir  letter  to  Fabianus  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Novatian,  considerable 
extracts  from  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  (//trt. 
Eccl.  bk.  vi,  chap,  xliii). — Lardner,  Works,  iii,  74  sq. ; 
Cave,  Uist.  Lit.  i,  80;  Wetzer  u,  Welte,  Kirchen-Lcx. 
ii,  879. 

Comelins  Agrippa.    See  Aorifpa. 

ComeliuB  a  Lapide  (Cobnelxs  CoRNCLxsaBx 
VAN  DEN  Stben),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentator, was  born  about  1566  at  Bocholt.  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Louvain,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  for  twentj'  years.  He  was  then  made  profess- 
or at  Rome,  where  he  died  March  12, 1637.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture  except  Job 
and  the  Psalms,  which  are  in  great  esteem,  more,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  rich  material  in  the  form  of  citations 
from  the  fathers  than  from  any  critical  sidll  of  his  own. 
The  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  best.  They 
were  published  at  Antwerp,  1681  (10  vols,  fol.);  at 
Venice,  1780  (11  vols,  fol.) ;  and  at  Lyons  (best  edition, 
1838, 11  vob.  4to).~Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken^Lex,  u, 
679, 

Comeliua,  XHias,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somers,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1794.  He 
^i  Yale  in  1818.  In  1816,  after  being  li- 
censed to  preach,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Boax^  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
In  the  spring  of  1817  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour 
to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  then  to  New  Orleans, 
where  be  remained  until  April  2,  1818,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  visiting  the  Indian  Mission  on  his 
way.  He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church  in  Salem  July  21, 1819.  In  Oct.  1826,  he  re- 
signed, and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  In  Oct.  1881,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  Feb.  12, 1882. 
He  published  several  occasional  sermons  and  useful 
tracts. — Sprague,  Antudt,  ii,  688 ;  Edwards,  Memoir  qf 
Comeliut  (Bost.  1834, 12mo). 

Comer.  Tbe  words  thus  translated  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  are  the  following: 

1.  }19&,  pinnah^^  signifies  properly  a  pinnacle^  as 
shooting  up  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16;  Zeph.  i,  16;  iii,  6); 
hence  an  cmgle^  properly  exterior,  as  of  a  house  (Job  i, 
19>,  of  a  street  (Prov.  vil,  8) ;  also  interior,  as  of  a  roof 
(Prov.  xxi,  9 ;  xxv,  24),  of  a  court  (Esek.  xlii,  20),  of 
a  city  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24).  It  is  put  metaphorically 
for  a  prince  or  chief  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  88 ; 
Judg.  XX,  2 ;  Isa.  xix,  13).  The  abbreviated  form, 
I©,  pen^  occurs  Prov.  vii,  8 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10. 

2.  HMD, />ea/«',  properly  the  mouthy  then  the  face; 
hence,  generally,  a  ^^tide"  of  anything  (especially  a 
point  of  the  compass,  as  on  the  east  side,  i.  e.  eastward, 
*'the  four  corners"  standing  for  the  whole  extent),  or 
region,  as  of  the  face  ('*jNxr/,*'  Lev.  xiii,  41) ;  of  coun- 
try ("  comera^''  Neh.  ix,  22,  i.  e.  various  districts  of  the 
promised  land  allotted  to  the  Israelites ;  so  '^^ comer  of 
Moal),*'  Jer.  xlviii,  15,  i.  e.  that  comiiry:  and  in  the 
plural,  ^^  comers  [literally,  the  two  sides']  of  Moab," 
Num.  xxiv,  17,  the  v>hoU  land).  Secondarily  it  de- 
notes the  extreme  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  field  (Lev. 
xix,  9;  xxiii,  22),  of  the  sacred  table  (Exod.  xxv,  26; 
xxxvii,  13),  of  a  couch  or  divan,  the  place  of  honor 
(Amos  iii,  12).  The  ^*  comers  of  the  head  and  beard" 
(Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  5)  were  doubtless  the  extremities 
of  the  hair  and  whiskers  running  around  the  earn, 
which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  or  shave  ofi* 
round,  like  the  dipped  ear-locks  (mistranslated  **  ut- 
most comers/'  Jer.  ix,  26;  xxv,  23;  xlix,  32)  of  the 
heathen  and  the  ancient  Aralw  of  the  desert  (Herod, 
iii,  8).  Illustrations  of  this  fashion  are  still  extant ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Osbum  (in  his  Ancient  Egypt ^  p.  125)  seems 
to  have  identified  some  figures  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments with  the  ancient  Hittites,  one  of  the  very  tribes 
here  alluded  to,  and  who  are  exhibited  as  wearing 
helmets  or  skull-caps  of  a  peculiar  form,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  this  peculiar  national  badge.  They  appear 
to  have  had  a  hideous  custom  of  shaving  a  square 
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ptooa  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  side 
of  the  hae  and  the  whiskers,  which  hung  down  in  a 
pUuted  lock. 


8.  D39,  hantqtk',  a  wing  (as  elsewhere  often),  Is  used 
in  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  Ezek.  vii,  7,  to  express  **  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,"  or  the  whole  land. 

4.  CjPS,  hoUheph%  a  dundder  or  side  (as  often  else- 
where), occurs  in  2  Kings  xi,  11,  in  speaking  of  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  Temple. 

6.  SlSSpa,  miktso'a  (literally  cut  off  or  hen£)^  an 
angUy  spoken  of  the  external  extremities  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvi,  24 ;  xxxvi,  29),  and  the  internal 
ones  of  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  22;  xlvi,  21,  22);  also  of  a 
bend  or  **  turning"  of  a  wall,  conventionally  applied 
apparently  to  the  intersection  of  the  internal  wall  of 
Jerusalem  skirting  Mount  Zion  on  the  east,  with  the 
continuation  of  that  on  the  northern  brow  towards  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  Neh.  iii,  19, 20,  24,  26).  A 
kindred  form  occurs  in  the  last  clause  of  Ezek.  xli,  22, 
where  some  render  four-^guore. 

6.  Q9&,  pa' am  (literally  a  step,  usually  a  ''time** 
or  instance),  spoken  of  the  four  corners  of  the  sacred 
ark  (Exod.  xxv,  12),  and  of  the  brazen  laver  (1  Kings 
vii,  80). 

7.  99X,  tsela'  (literally  a  n5  or  side,  as  often  else- 
where), spoken  of  either  extremity  of  each  side  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  4;  xxxvii,  27). 

8.  ^ISC]^,  hatsah\  an  end  (as  elsewhere  usually), 
spoken  of  the  four  comers  of  the  same  (Exod.  xxvii,  4). 

9.  n*^,*1T,  taoith\  spoken  of  the  "coraen"  of  the  altar 
(Zech.  ix,  15) ;  fig.  of  the  comer  columns  of  a  palace 
(Psa.  cxliv,  12,  *'  that  our  daughtere  may  be  as  comer- 
stones"),  finely  sculptured,  in  allusion  prol)ably  to  the 
cargatidesj  or  columns,  representing  female  figures,  so 
common  in  Egyptian  architecture  (the  point  of  com- 
parison lying  in  the  slendemess  and  tallness  combined 
with  elegance,  comp.  Cant,  v,  15 ;  vii,  8). 

10.  The  Greek  word  ywvia  signifies  properly  an 
angle,  either  exterior,  as  when  streets  meet,  forming 
a  square  or  place  of  public  resort  (Matt,  vi,  5),  or  in- 
terior, a  dark  recess,  put  for  secrecy  (Acts  xxvi,  26). 
**  The  four  comers  of  the  earth"  denote  the  whole  land 
or  world,  as  in  No.  1  above  (Rev.  vii,  1;  •  quarten," 
XX,  8).  On  **the  head  of  the  comer,"  see  CoBKBa- 
8TONE  below. 

11.  The  '^comers"'  of  the  great  sheet  in  Peter's  vi- 
sion (Acts  X,  11 ;  xi,  5)  represent  a  diflPerent  word  in 
the  original,  Apyri,  which  has  elsewhere  usually  the 
signification  of  ** beginning.** 

"The  nM,pedh\  or  *  comer,'  i.  e.  of  the  field,  was 
not  allowed  (Lev.  xix,  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.     The 
law  gave  a  right  to  the  poor  to  carry  off  what  was  so 
left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.     Similarly  the 
gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  taking  of 
a  sheaf  accidentally  left  on  the  ground,  were  secured 
to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii,  22 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  19-21).     See  Gleaning.     These  seem  to  us, 
amid  the  sharply  defined  legal  ri^^hts  of  which  alone 
civilization  is  cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     But  custom  and  com- 
mon law  had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job 
xxiv,  10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and 
continued  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  prac- 
tical force  to  the  statute.     Nor  were  the  *poor,*  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of  suf- 
ferers whom  we  understand  by  the  term.     On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  every  Hebrew  family 
had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no 
ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggared. 
Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kindred 
on  the  *  comers,'  etc.,  of  the  field  which  their  landed 
brethren  reaped.     Similarly  the  *  stranger'  was  a  reo 
ognised  dependent ;  '  within  thy  gates'  being  his  ex- 
pressive description,  as  sharing,  though  not  by  any 
tie  of  blood,  the  domestic  claim.     There  was  thus  a 
further  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its 
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definite  and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we 
discover  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
closely  deUiled  as  its  social  features  are,  any  general 
traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proTed  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
Darid,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii,  80;  xxi,  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men  out 
of  all  Judah,  though  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  in 
debt)  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,'  came  to 
him  (1  Sam.  xxil,  2 ;  xxv,  13).  Further,  the  position 
of  the  Levites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim 
on  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its 
soil,  would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and,  in  part,  adminbtrators  of  the  law,  in  favor  of 
such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their 
constent  complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  of  the 
poor  ( Isa.  X,  2 ;  Amos  v,  11 ;  viii,  6)  seem  to  show  that 
such  laws  had  lost  their  practical  force,  (lliese  two 
passages,  speaking  of  *  taking  burdens  of  wheat  from 
the  poor,'  and  of  *  selling  the  refuse  [^'Bp]  of  the 
wheat,'  i.  e.  perhaps  the  gleanings,  seem  to  point  to 
some  special  evasion  of  the  harvest  laws.)  Still  later, 
under  tlie  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one  sixtieth 
as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the 
legal  ^corner,'  bat  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly 
consistent)  that  two  fields  should  not  he  so  joined  as  to 
leave  one  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  hemg  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain 
might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  from  the  wliole  crop.  This 
*  comer'  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Certain 
fruit-trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines,  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  comer.  Maimon- 
ides,  indeed,  lays  down  the  principle  (jOonttUutiiMu 
de  donia  pauperam^  cap.ii,  1)  that  whatever  crop  or 
growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once, 
and  carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile 
holding  land  in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the 
obligation.  As  regards  Jews,  an  evasion  seems  to 
have  been  sanctioned  as  follows :  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  services  was  held 
exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owner  might 
thas  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it,  and  then 
redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own  use.  Thus 
the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the  *  comer.'  This 
reminds  us  of  the  *  Corban'  (Mark  vii,  11).  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Aobicultube.  The  treatise 
Peahy  in  the  Mishua,  may  likewise  be  consulted, 
especially  chap.  I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6 ;  II,  iv,  7 ;  also  the 
above -quoted  treatise  of  Mairaoiiideii."  tiee  Har- 
vest. ' 

The  CoRNER-OATE  (tlS&H  ^90)  of  Jerasalem, 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xiv,  13;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9;  Jer. 
xxxi,  38,  was  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ancient  city,  in 
Josephus's  '' second  wall,"  and  between  the  present 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  Damascus  Gate.  (See  Strong's 
Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  GospeU^  Appendix  ii,  p. 
17.)    See  Jerusalem. 

Corner-stove  (MSB  I^M,  Job  xxxvtii,  6;  Isa. 
XX viii,  16;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ictpaXi^  ytuviag)^  a  quoin 
or  block  of  great  importance  in  binding  togc^ther  the 
sides  of  a  building.  (On  Psa.  cxiiv,  12,  see  No.  9 
above.)  Some  of  the  comer-stones  in  the  anciont  work 
of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and 
7J  feet  thick  (Robinson,  Rcsearchf^Sy  i,  422).  Comer- 
stones  are  usuallv  laid  sidewavs  and  endwavs  alter- 
nately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below 
the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are 
sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Liyard,  Nine- 
vehf  ii,  201).  The  corresponding  expression,  ''head 
of  the  comer"  (PSB  ©fit'^),  in  Psa.  cxviii,  22,  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  copinsc  or  ridge,  "  coign 
of  vantege,"  i.  e.  topstone  of  a  building ;  but  as  in  any 
Dart  a  comer-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  great  im- 


portonce,.  the  phrase  "  comer-stone'*  fa  sometimes  used 
to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt 
(Isa.  xix,  18),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord,  who, 
having  been  once  rejected,  was  afterward  set  in  the 
highest  honor  (Matt,  xxi,  42;  see  Grotius  on  Psa. 
cxviii;  oomp.  Harmer,  (76«.  ii,  856).  The  symbolical 
title  of  "chief  comer-stone"  (XiOog  aKpoyuifiaioi:)  is 
also  applied  to  Christ  in  Eph.  ii,  20,  and  1  Pet.  ii,  8, 16, 
which  last  passage  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii,  16, 
where  the  Sept.  has  the  same  words.  The  "comer- 
stone,"  or  half-underlying  buttress,  properly  makes 
no  part  of  the/jtmcia/ion,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Jer.  Ii,  56;  though,  as  the  edifice  reste  thereon,  it 
may  be  so  called.  Sometimes  it  denotes  those  mas- 
sive slabs  which,  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
any  wall,  serve  to  bind  the  work  together,  as  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers, 
without  cement  or  morter  (Bloomfield,  Recent.  Synop, 
on  Eph.  ii,  20).  Christ  is  called  a  "comer-stone," 
(1.)  In  reference  to  his  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  (Eph.  ii,  20) ;  (2.)  In  reference  to  the 
importence  and  conspicuousness  of  the  place  he  occu- 
pies (1  Pet.  ii,  6) ;  and  (3.)  Since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  projecting  corner-stone,  Christ  is  therefore 
so  called,  because  his  gospel  will  l»c  the  cause  of  ag- 
gravated condemnation  to  those  who  reject  it  (Matt, 
xxi,  44).     See  Stumbling-stoxe. 

The  prophet  (Zech.  x,  4),  speaking  of  Judah,  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  says,  "  out  of  him  came 
[i.  e.  shall  come]  forth'  the  comer  [i.  c.  prince"]^  out  of 
him  the  nail;"  probably  referring  ultimately  to  the 
"  comer-stone,"  the  Messiah. 

Comerua,  CHRisTOPHORns  (K^rker),  a  German 
divine,  was  bom  in  Franconia  1518,  and  was  educated 
under  his  uncle,  Conrad  Wimpina.  In  1540  he  was 
made  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  ecclesi- 
astical superintendent.  He  aided  Andrei  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see  Concord),  and 
¥rrote  several  works  in  Biblical  literature  and  theology, 
now  of  little  account.  He  died  April  17, 1549. — Mel- 
chior  Adam,  VUa  Eruditonan,  i,  815. 

Cornet,  properly  "'fiVr,  thophar'  (prob.  from  *^fiT^, 
to  he  bright^  with  reference  to  the  clearness  of  sound ; 
comp.  rt^B^,  Psa.  xvi,  6),  Gr.  ffriXirtyS,  Lat.  6tieetna, 
a  loud-sounding  instrament,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram 
or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  for  signals,  for  announcing  the  ?^i*^, 
"jubilee"  (Lev.  xxv,  9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year 
(Mishna,  Rosk  Hashanah^  iii  and  iv),  fur  the  purpose  of 
war  (Jer.  iv,  5. 19 ;  comp.  Job  xxxix,  25),  as  well  as 
for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  4, 5). 
Sknphar  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "  tmmpet," 
but  "  comet"  is  used  in  1  Chron.  xv,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
14 ;  Psa.  xcviii,  6 ;  Hos.  v,  8.  **  Comet"  is  also  em- 
ployed in  2  Sam.  vi,  5,  for  CrSTSp,  mennamm',  siitra, 
a  musical  instrument  or  rattle,  which  gave  a  tinkling 
sound  on  being  nhahen  (used  in  £  n'pt  in  the  worship 
of  Isis ;  see  Wilkinson,  ii,  323  sq.).  Finally,  in  Dan. 
Ui,  5,  7, 10, 16,  for  the  Chald.  (and  Heb.)  term  V.?^, 
te'reriy  a  horn  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  or  simple  tube. 

Orientel  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  the  sho' 
phar  and  the  keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  in- 
strament ;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  the  ihaphar 
and  the  ill^c't^cn,  chftttotaercA^  (invariably  rendered 
"trumpet"  in  the  A.V.),  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  the  k  ren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn  (Joel  Brill,  in 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms).  Jahn 
distingtiii^hes  Jfcerwi, "  the  horn  or  crooked  trumpet," 
from  chatmtaer.ih^  the  straight  trumpet,  an  instrament 
a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  throughout,  and  at  the  larger 
extremity  so  shaped  as  to  resemble  the  mouth  of  a 
short  bill"  (^4  rthaolog,  xcv,  4,  5) ;  but  the  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  keren  designates  the  crooked 
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hoTC,  and  thophar  the  long  and  straight  one.  Tlie 
comet  properly  denotes  a  shrill  wind  militar}'  instru- 
ment of  wood,  now  mostly  superseded  by  the  ohoe.  It 
was  blown  with  a  mouth-piece,  and  varied  in  size  and 
tone  (Mcrsenue's  llamumie  Univergelle).  The  sounds 
emitted  from  the  comet  in  modem  times  are  exceed- 
int^ly  harsh,  although  they  produce  a  solemn  effect. 
See  Music. 


Ancient  Carnets :  a,  from  Hercalaneam ;  b,  from  Calmel 

"The  silver  trampets  (C)p3  nin^lSH)  which  Mo- 
ses was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites  were  to 
be  used  for  tiie  following  purposes :  for  the  calling  to- 
gether of  the  assembly,  for  the  Journeying  of  the 
canipSf  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  and  for  cele- 
brating the  sacritices  on  festivals  and  new  moons 
(Num.  z,  1-10).  The  divine  command  through  Moses 
was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only,  and  these  were  to 
be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  anointed  priests 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by  laymen.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  at  a  later  period  an  impression  prevail- 
ed that  ^  while  the  trumpets  were  suff^^red  to  be  sound- 
ed only  by  the  priests  wiihin  the  sanctuary,  they  might 
be  used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  wUhovi  the  sa- 
cred edifice*  (Conrad  Ilcen's  Ai^iquUaUg Hehraiem^  par. 
i,  sec.  vii, '  Sacerdotum  cum  instrumentis  ipsorum*). 
In  the  age  of  Solomon  the  *  silver  trumpets'  were  in- 
creased in  number  to  120  (2  Chron.  v,  12) ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  first 
introduced,  they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

^^YobeVf  ^5^"^,  used  sometimes  for  the  *year  of  Ju- 
bilee* (?51^r?  raw ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv,  13, 15,  with  xxv, 
28,  SO),  generally  denotes  the  institution  of  Jubilee ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  is  spolcen  of  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, resembling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its  shape, 
the  keren  and  the  ahophar.  Gesenius  pronounces  yobel 
to  be  ^  an  onomato-poetic  word,  signifyingyti&iVum  or  a 
joyful  sound,  and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet signal,  lilce  H^^liri'  ('alarm,'  Num.  x,  5) ;  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of  opinion  that  *  the  word  tobel  is  only  an 
epithet'  {Palestine,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  divest  yobel  of  the  meaning  of  a  sounding  instru- 
ment in  the  following  instances :  '  When  the  trumpet 
(b^'^'iin)  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the 
mount'  (Exod.  xix,  IB);  *And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's 
horn'  (iS'l^n  T!?!??*  Joshua  vi,  5) ;  *  And  let  seven 
priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns'  (r.T^BVJ 
C^ba""!"^,  Josh,  vi,  6).     Sec  Jubilee. 

•*  The  sounding  of  the  cornet  (icio  rr'^pn)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  under  the  denomination  of  *  a  day  of 
blowing  trumpets'  (n3?!liri  DT^,  Num.  xxix,  1),  or  *a 
memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets'  C«^3?1iri  V"''?T»  ^^^^' 
xxiii,  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews 
in  their  celebration  of  the  same  festival,  which  they 

now  call  *  the  day  of  memorial'  (IT^STrt  tST^),  and  also 
*  New  Year' (njrn   'dS<''1).     *Sorae  commentators,' 

says  RosenmQllcr,  'have  made  this  festival  refer  to 
the  preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  '  the  Binding  of  Isaac' 


{^n^'i  t^?;??,).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  tlM 
name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the  usual  kind  of 
trumpets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  festival  was  the  celebration  of  the  new  year 
and  the  exhortation  to  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
experienced  in  the  year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cor- 
nets by  the  priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in 
Jerusalem  only  (where  two  silver  trampets  were  add- 
ed, while  the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a 
suitable  means  for  that  object'  (Morffenland,  vol.  ii, 
No.  837,  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24). 

*' Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  'New  Year,' 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed  as  such  by 
the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second  temple,  there  ia 
no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  it  had  lucl^  a  name 
or  character  in  the  times  of  Moses.  The  Pentateuch 
fixes  the  vernal  equinox  (the  period  of  the  institution 
of  the  Passover)  as  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
year;  but  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews 
have  dated  their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, which  tikes  place  about  the  season  when  the  fes- 
tival of  '  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet'  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  -represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  statement 
receives  no  direct  support  from  Scripture.  On  the 
contrary',  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the  month 
Abib  (the  moon  of  the  spring)  is  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the  year :  '  Thb 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  (^K^)  of 
months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (12}M1)  month  of  the  year 
to  you'  (Exod.  xii,  2)  (Munk,  Palestine,  p.  1S4  6).  See 
Year. 

"  The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
'of  the  sounding  of  the  cornet,'  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  '  Sound  the  cornet  (^B'lC)  in 
Zion,  sanctify  the  fust,  proclaim  the  solemn  assembly' 
(Joel  ii,  15).  Agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  this 
passage  runs,  the  institution  of '  the  festival  of  sound- 
ing the  comet*  seems  to  be  the  prelude  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  awful  day  of  atonement.  The  divine  com- 
mand for  that  fast  is  connected  with  that  for '  the  day 
of  sounding  the  comet'  by  the  conjunctive  particle 
'T^K.  '  Liketeite  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  is  the  day  of  atonement*  (Lev.  xxiii,  27).  Here 
TjK  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  *of  the  day  of  sound- 
ing the  comet'  with  the  solemnit}"^  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment precisely  as  the  same  particle  connects  the  '  fes- 
tival of  tabernacles'  with  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial of  'the  fruit  of  the  A«ufar- tree,  the  palm 
branches,'  etc.  (I-.ev.  xxiii,  34-40).  The  word  'sol- 
emn assembly'  (H'n^r)  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted 
above  applies  to  the  festival  '  eighth  day  of  solemn 
assembly'  (r^S?  *^3''^p)  (Lev.  xxiii,  36),  the  closing 
rite  of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tieri  (see  Marks,  Rcligu  u» 
Discourtea,  i,  291-2). 

"  Besides  the  use  of  the  comet  on  the  festival  of 
'  blowing  the  trampets,'  it  is  also  sounded  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, and,  among  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritual  of 
the  Stphardm^  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles, known  by  the  post-biblical  denomination 
of  'the  Great  Hosannah '  (r,3^  n:yi5'.n>  See 
Trumpet. 

Comhert  or  Coomhert.    See  Cornarists. 

Cornice  (^r.  jconit'vir*  «  curved  Une\  a  horizontal 
moulded  projection  crowning  the  angle  of  a  building 
or  any  of  its  parts,  varying  with  the  diflferent  orders 
and  periods  of  architecture.  In  the  early  Gothic  the 
cornice  consisted  of  a  corltel-table  (q.  v.).  Later,  a 
deep  hollow,  with  a  simple  moulding  (astragal)  below, 
I  and  one  or  more  mouldings  above,  and  with  flowers^ 


^1s  richlf  cHrved  In  tb«  hollow,  coniti-  I 
minuDt  feature.  With  the  Keuaisaance  ' 
taiee  retaraed. 


Corona  (Lat.),  ifae  lower  member  of  *  clsuical 
cornice.  The  boriiunUl  under  surface  of  it  is  called 
the  tojii.  Enijlish  eccleBioHtical  writers  often  have 
applied  the  term  corooft  to  the  semidrcoLir  npaia  of  a 

Coronftti,  (I-)  ">  name  of  the  ancient  clergy,  flai>- 
poied  lo  have  been  given  to  them  in  conuquence  of 

their  ihBTen  crowns.  Bnt  Bingham  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  tonsure,  as  used  liy  the  Romanists,  did 
not  exist  St  the  time  nf  the  Introductjon  of  this  epithet. 
The  ca*tom  was  lo  cat  the  hair  to  a  moderate  def^ree 
simpiv  for  the  sake  of  decent  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially'to  avoid  conformity  to  tlie  existing  fashion  of 
wearing  long  hair,  St.  Jerome  says  tbM  none  hut  the 
priests  of  Isle  and  Serapis  have  shaven  crowna. '  The 
term  eoronati  miijhl  be  given  to  the  clergy  out  oT  re- 
spect to  thdr  office  and  character,  which  were  held  in 
great  honor.  It  wu  customary,  in  addrensiag  bi«h- 
op«,  to  use  some  title  of  respect,  such  as  per  eormnm, 
and  ptT  eanmam  etilram ;  and  the  allusion  may  be  to 
the  corona,  or  mitre,  which  the  bishops  wore  as  a  part 
of  their  priestly  dressj  or  It  may  be  considered  a«  a 
metaphorical  expression,  denoting  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity -i  the  episcopal  order." — Biii(;ham,  Orig.  Eai.  ri, 

(II.)  A  title  tradiaonolly  given  to  fonr  ranrtyra— 
Sererus,  Severtanus,  Carpophomn,  and  Victorinus— so 
named  because,  it  is  said,  they  were  killed,  in  804,  by 
having  eroupRi  with   »harp  nails  pressed  in 
hea'lj.     A  church  erected  at  Rome  in  their 
mentioned  liy  pope  Gregory  I,  and  still  exists.     They 
are  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Kor. !' 
(he  Acts  of  their  martyrdom  are  spurious.     See  Wf 
ler  u.Welte,  Kirck.-Ltx.  11,  880. 

Corporal  (corpomU,  sc.  Ttlum),  t1ie  linen  cloth 
which  In  spread  over  the  symbols  after  communion. 
It  is  so  called  from  being  originally  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  sheet  in  which  our  Lord's  body  (corpus)  was 
wrapped  after  death.  It  Ls  of  linen  with  reference  lo 
Lulte  xxiii,  53.  Originally  it  was  so  large  as  to  cover 
the  host  and  the  wine,  hence  the  namepnlla  (ii'Xqnii-); 
but  in  the  Middle  Afces  It  received  Us  present  smaller 
wie.  It  was  retained  by  the  English  Beformera.- 
Her»ne,  ffeot-Encjt.Iii,  153;  Welier  tuWelte.^ircA.- 
Lfx.ii.SBl. 

CORPORAL  INFLICTION'S.  1.  In  all  ages, 
among  the  Israelites,  beating  was  the  commonest  form 
of  bodily  chastisement  known  in  civil  offences  (Dent. 
zxv,  2),  e.  K.  in  cases  of  a  team  of  different  aorta  of 

the  wagon),  forty  blows  were  inliict-d  (Mishna,  ChiL 
viii,  S).    Sea  Bastinado.     The  delinquent  probably 


1        CORPORAL  INFLICTIONS 

received  the  sttDhee  from  a  stick  (eomp.  Prov.  x,  13\ 
a  rod  of  "scorpions"  is  named  in  1  Kings  xii,  II,  14; 
1  Chron.  li,  14,  either  a  tbomy,  knotty  staff  [comp, 
teorfio  in  liidor.  Onjy.  v,  37, 18 ;  thongs  of  oshidc  are 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xix,  20,  as  ri'^pS  ;  hut  see  Gesa- 
nius,  ThtM.  p,  iM\  or  one  set  witli  pointed  projections 
[Gesen.  Vu:  p.  liwa],  probably  an  unusaal  severity), 
in  a  prostrate  attitude  (not  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  aa 
in  the  modem  East,  Arvieux.  iii,  198X  and  in  the  pres. 
ence  of  the  judge  (comp.  Wilkinson,  ii,  41 ;  Rosejlini, 
ii,  3,  p.  274)  ;  but  not  over  forty  stripes  (Ueut.  xxv, 
3).  The  Inter  JewUh  infliction  (see  the  Mishna,  -t/<ic- 
ciifi)  was  executed  by  means  of  a  twisted  leather 
thong  (whip),  and  the  blows,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine  in  number  {Hacenlh,  iii,  10;  compare  Ji^sephus, 
v)n(.  Iv,  8,  21;  3  Cor.  xi,  34),  were  dealt  by  the  officer 
of  justice  Clin)  upon  the  culprit,  who  stood  be.it  for- 
ward (JfOfculA,  iii,  13).  The  cases  in  which  this  pun- 
ishment was  applied  were  Mimatimes  such  as  were 
deemed  a  capilai  offejice  by  the  Mosaic  law  (ilaccah, 
iii,  esp.  15).  Thut  ncourging  was  aire  in  vogue  in  the 
synagogue  appears  from  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  x,  IT ; 

threefold  sentence  that  prevailed  in  that  ecclesiasticol 
court  (Lightfoot,  flor.  Uibr.  p.  B33)  ;  yet  the  Talmud- 
isls  are  not  agreed  whether  forty  blows  could  be  in- 
flicted in  any  case  (.SonAolr.  i,  3).  See  Svnaooodr. 
Scourging  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  40)  as  a  penalty  lit 
the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim;  an  increase  of  severity 
being  employed  in  instances  of  repealed  offence  (San- 
hrdr.  Ix,  S ;  see  Wendl,  Df,  debitii  rtdduli,  Eriangen, 
1834).  SeeCoDNCi[_  Under  the  Syrian  rule  chas- 
tisement with  the  lash  occurs  as  a  form  of  tortare  (3 
Mace,  vii,  1 :  comp.  Juvenal,  xiii,  19o;  Cicero,  Clwal. 
G3).  See  Flaoellatios.  The  Roman  scourgiuif 
(ftmyiXAoDv,  finimyevii')  with  thongs  was  inflicted  on 
:  Jesus  before  cmcilixlon  (MatU  xxix,  !6;  John  six, 
n,  and  on  the  apostles  as  a  civil  penalty  (Acts  xvi, 
I  22,  37);  but  Roman  citizens  could  only  be  beaten  with 
'  rods  (nn/ii  atdi,  Cicero,  Ferr.  v,  66 ;  comp.  Acta  xxli, 
26).  That  this  punishment  might  be  carried  to  a  fa. 
tal  extent  is  evident  (Cicero.  IVrr.  v,  M;  Pluto.  0pp. 
ii.  G28) ;  it  was  generally  applied  with  fearful  severity 
by  the  Roman  governors  (Josephus,  ifar,  vi,  e,  S). 
See  SroCKOK. 

S.  Physical  injnriea  committed  upon  a  free  Israelite 
were  to  be  avsnged  by  retaliation  upon  the  author 
(Exod.  xii,  28  sq. ;  Lev.  xiiv,  19  sq.).     See  Dama- 

S.  Of  foreign  corporal  Inflictions  we  may  here  enu- 
merate the  following  :  (1.)  J-artial  dichotomy,  or  the 
cutting  off  of  the  nose  and  tars,  also  of  the  hands  or 
one  of  them,  whicb  species  of  punishment  was  often 
practised  among  the  later  Jews,  but  chiefly  in  tumult' 
uons  times  (Josephus,  L'/r,  ItO,  34,  85).  A  similar 
maiming  of  the  toes  occurs  among  the  Cunaanitisb  in- 
cidents (iludg,  i,  7).  In  Egi-ptsuch  mutilations  were 
sancUoned  by  law;  and  it  was  usually  the  member 
through  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  that 
was  cut  off  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  76);  the  adultcresB  must  ex- 
piate her  crime  by  the  Insa  of  the  nose  (ito  aa  to  spoil 
ber  coontenanee),  a  penalty  to  which  Eiek.  xxiii,  3S, 
is  usually  referred,  a  passage,  however,  that  rather  re- 
lates lo  Babylonian  usage.  (On  tbe  Persian  custom, 
see  Xenophon,  Aftb.  i,  9, 13  ;  Curtius,  v,  6,  C;  vii,  6, 
40.  An  allusion  to  dichotomy  oceun  in  tbe  Bebistun 
inscription;  see  Kawlinson's  explanation,  p.  9.  17.) 
On  captives  in  war  such  disflgurations  were  and  still 
are  (Bussegger.  Reiif,  ii,  13S)  most  recklessly  perpe- 
trated. (2.)  minding  (1^?)  w^is  a  Chulilroan  (Jer.  Iii, 
11 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  T)  and  ancient  Persion  punishment 
(Herodotus,  vii,  18).  See  Etb.  It  still  prevails  in 
Persia  with  reg.ird  to  princes,  who  are  sometimes  thus 
deprived  of  all  proptpect  to  the  succession ;  vision  is 
not  entirely  obliterated  by  the  process  employed  in 
snch  cases  (Chardin,  v,  343 ;  BoseomQller,  MorgatL  Iii, 
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S60  sq. ;  a  different  treatment  is  mentioned  by  Prooo- 
pius,  in  Phot.  Cod.  68,  p.  82).  The  extinction  of  the 
ejee  (n^3'^^~riK  "^^3)1  a  practice  frequent  in  Persia 
(Ctesias,  Peri,  5),  ia  named  in  Judg.  xvi,  21,  as  a  piece 
of  Philistine  barbarity,  in  1  Sam.  xi,  12,  the  same 
atrocity  appears  to  have  obtained  with  the  Ammonites. 

See  PUNISHMKNT.  , 

Corporatioxi,  Ecclesiastical  (Corpus  Eccle- 
siastic um),  an  association  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
sanctioned  by  the  state  and  recognised  as  a  civil  per- 
son (corpus).  Among  the  usual  rights  of  corporations 
are  those  to  acquire  property,  to  contract  obligations 
and  debts,  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Their  legal  status  may 
be  regulated  either  by  general  laws  applying  to  all 
corporations  of  a  certain  class,  or  by  special  laws  given 
for  the  benefit  of  one  corporation  only. — Wetzer  a. 
Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  ii,  881. 

Corpse  (M^^jl,  geviyah%  Neh.  iii,  3,  a  carcatt,  as 
rendered  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  9,  elsewhere  "body ;"  ^AB, 
pe'per,  2  Kings  xix,  85 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  6,  a  "  carcase'^ 
or  **body*'  [usually  dead],  as  elsewhere  rendered; 
vrtofia,  ^lark  vi,  29,  a  dead  "  body'*  or  *'  carcase,"  as 
elsewhere  rendered),  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 
See  Cabcase. 

Corpua  Catholic5nim  (botJif  of  the  Catholics), 
formerly  the  collective  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  of  Germany,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Corpus  Evangdicorum  (q.  v.)  of  the  Protestant  states. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  where- 
in the  pope  had,  by  settling,  so  to  say,  the  rights  of 
both  parties,  officially  recognised  their  existence,  that 
the  expression  Corpus  CathoUcorum  came  into  general 
use.  Yet  the  confederation  had  existed  before  the 
Corpus  Evanffelicortim,  as  is  proved  by  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg and  the  decisions  of  the  Confederation  of  Rat- 
isbon  (1524).  The  elector  of  Mayence  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  CathoHcontm,  which  generally  held 
its  proceedings  in  a  convent  of  that  city  in  which  the 
diet  happened  to  meet.  The  abolition  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1806  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  Corpus 
Evcu^elieorum^  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  that  of  the 
Corpus  CaihoHcorum. — See  Faber,  Europdische  Staats- 
CaiUzUy,  who,  in  vol.  liii,  p.  237,  gives  a  complete  list 
of  the  states  constituting  the  Corpus  Caiholicorum ; 
Moser,  Teutschu  SlaaU-Recht,  etc. ;  and  Corpus  Evan- 

GELICOBUM. 

CorptiB  ChriBti  (body  o/Christ)^  a  festival  insti- 
tuted in  the  Roman  Church  in  honor  of  the  consecrated 
host  and  of  transul)6tantiation.  It  owes  its  oiigin  to 
a  nun  of  Lifege  named  Juliana.  In  1230,  while  look- 
ing at  the  full  moon,  she  said  she  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb, 
and,  by  a  revelation  fh>m  heaven,  learned  that  the 
moon  represented  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  gap 
the  want  of  a  certain  festival — that  of  the  adoration 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host — which 
she  was  to  begin  to  celelirate,  and  to  announce  to  the 
world.  Further,  in  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bolsena, 
who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantiation,  was  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  benediction,  it  is  said  drops 
of  blood  fell  on  his  surplice,  and,  when  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  they  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host  I  A  bloody  surplice  is  still 
said  to  be  9hown  at  Civita  Vecohia.  Urban  IV  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  a  bull,  in  which  he  appointed 
the  Thurj«day  of  the  week  after  Pentecost  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  promised  absolution  for  a  period  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  da3*s  to  the  penitent  who  took 
part  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  neglected,  but  was  re- 
established by  Clement  Y,  and  since  that  time  the  fes- 
tival has  been  observed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Romish  Church.  Splendid  processions  form  a 
part  of  it.  The  children  lielonging  to  the  choir  with 
fla^s,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers,  move  through 


the  streets  in  front  of  the  priest  who  carries  the 
host  in  a  precious  box,  where  it  can  be  seen  under  a 
canopy  held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A  crowd  of 
common  people  closes  the  procession. — Elliott,  ZV- 
lineafioH  of  Romanism^  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii ;  Sieger,  Handh. 
d.  ChristL  AlteiihUuner,  and  references  there,  and 
for  the  Romish  view,  Butler,  Feasts  and  Fasts,  trea- 
tise xi. 

Corpua  DoctrlnBB,  the  name  given  to  certain 
collections  of  writings  which  were  intended  to  have 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  The 
most  important  of  these  collections  are  the  following : 
1.  Corpus  PhiUippicum,  also  called  Saxomeum.  or  Mis- 
nicum  (published  in  1560,  fol.  and  often).  It  contain- 
ed the  three  general  symbols  (the  Apostolic,  Nicaan, 
and  Athanasian),  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (the  Into- 
riata)  and  the  Apology,  and  Melanchthon's  Loci  Com- 
munes, Examen  Ordinandontm,  and  re^,  ad  artie,  Ba» 
varic.  It  was  considered  as  cr}*pto-C«lvinistic,  and 
violently  denounced  bjf  he  rigorous  Lutherans.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  1569,  threatened  with  deposition 
all  who  refused  to  teach  in  accordance  with  it,  bat 
subsequently  this  decree  was  repealed,  and  a  number 
of  defenders  of  the  work  were  tried  and  imprisoned.  2. 
The  Corpus  Doctruta  Pomeranicum  had  the  same  con- 
tents as  the  preceding  one.  8.  The  Corpus  Doctrina 
Prutenicum  (Pmssian),  also  called  Rqpetitio  doctrima  «v 
clesiasiicte,  was  published  in  1567,  and  directed  against 
the  Osiandrian  errors.  A  decree  of  the  prince,  in  1567, 
prescribed  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  for  all  times  to  come, 
and  declared  that  none  who  refused  to  accept  it  should 
receive  office. 

Corpua  Zhrangeliodmm  (bo«^  of  the  Etcmgtli- 
cal),  formerly  the  collective  name  of  the  evangelical 
states  of  Germany.  The  first  league  was  made  be- 
tween Saxony  and  Hesse  in  1528.  Other  evangelical 
states  followed,  and  at  the  Protestation  of  Spires  in 
1529,  the  Corpus  Evangelicorun  was  organized.  In  the 
Nuremberg  religious  peace  in  1582,  it  entered  as  such 
in  relation  with  the  Corpus  CaihoHcorum  (q.  v.).  The 
head-quarters  of  the  latter  were  in  the  electorate  of 
Mayence,  whUe  Saxony  stood  at  the  head  of  the  evan- 
gelical states.  At  the  cIofo  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  having  become 
Protestant,  became  head  of  the  Corpus  Evangdieorwn , 
but  after  he  had  lost  all  his  states  in  the  Thirty  TeariP 
War,  Sweden  took  the  lead,  which  was,  however,  re- 
stored to  Saxony  by  the  Diet  of  1658.  After  the  elec- 
toral house  of  Saxony  had  become  Romanist,  the  lead 
of  the  Corpus  Evaufjel'coi urn  was  claimed  by  several 
other  Protestant  states ;  yet  it  remained  finall}*  with 
Saxony,  it  l^eing,  however,  stipulated  that  the  envoy 
of  Saxony  should  receive  his  instructions,  not  from  the 
elector,  but  from  the  college  of  the  privy  council  at 
Dresden.  The  Corpus  EmtngeUanrum  ended  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  If  06. — Herzog, 
Becl-Encyklop.  iii,  156;  B&low,  Uebtr  ttesih.  u.  Veif. 
des  Corp.  Evang.  (1795). 

Corpus  Juris  Canonloi,  a  collection  of  the 
sources  of  the  Church  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  consisting  of  old  canons,  resolutions  of  coun- 
cils, decrees  of  popes,  and  writings  of  Church  fathers. 
The  collection  gradually  arose  from  the  desire  to  have 
for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  cases  a  law-book  of 
equally  general  authority  as  the  Corpus  Juris  CivilU 
possessed  in  the  province  of  ci\dl  legislation.  Its 
component  parts  were  originally  compiled  in  strict  im- 
itation of  the  Corpus  Juris  dvilis, 

I.  Componmt  Parts, — Generally  recognised  as  parts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  and  constituting  what  ia 
called  the  Corpus  Juris  Cfausum,  are  the  Decretum 
Gratiard  (1151),  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX  (1284), 
the  Uber  Sextus  of  Boniface  VIII  (1298X  and  the 
Clementines  (1818).  Disputed  is  the  authoritir  of  the 
two  collections  of  Extravagantes  of  pope  John  XXII 
(1840)  and  of  the  Extravagantes  Conmunes  (14B4> 
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Generally  rejected  are  now  the  47  Canones  paemtetUialea 
taken  tnm  the  3umma  de  Caailnu  ComcientUB  of  car- 
dinal di  Aeti  Q*Summa  AHesamM'^)^  and  the  Canonu 
Apotiolorum^  both  of  which  were,  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomeij  given  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Decrttum  GnxHam,  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  InstHtUiones  Juris  Canomcij  and  with  the  Liber 
Septimus  of  Peter  Mathews  of  Lyons. 

11.  The  FarmaHon  of  the  CoUeetion.^The  name  of 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici  was  early  given  to  the  Decretum 
Gratiam  in  distinction  from  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
Bat  from  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  cnstomaiy  to 
apply  the  name  to  the  collection  of  the  law-books 
above  ennmerated.  Printed  editions  of  the  collection 
with  the  title  of  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  do  not  occar  be- 
fbre  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  those  who  are 
most  noted  for  spending  critical  labor  on  the  editing 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  are  Anthony  Demochares 
(ed.  Paris,  1560-62,  without  fflosste,  and  Paris,  1661,  3 
vols,  fol.,  with  glossat),  who  completed  the  indefinite 
references  in  the  headings  of  the  Decretum  by  more 
aTOurate  statements;  Charles  Dumoulin,  or  (as  he 
called  himself  with  a  Latin  name)  Car.  MoUneus  (Ly- 
ons, 1564, 4to,  and  1669,  fol.),  who  designated  the  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  Decretum  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Paha)  with  notes ;  Le  Conte,  or  Contius  (Antw. 
1669-1671,  4  vols.  8vo),  who  from  older  unprinted  col- 
lections added,  in  particular  in  the  decretals  of  Greg- 
ory IX,  the  paries  deeisa  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  Raymund  of  Pennaforte ;  the  Correctares  Bomani 
(q.  v.),  whose  work  (Rome,  1682,  6  vols,  fol.)  is  a  turn- 
ing-point of  the  history  of  the  Corpus  f  the  brothers 
Francois  and  Pierre  Pithou,  whose  valuable  notes 
were  used  by  Le  Pelletier  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1687 ; 
agadn  Lpz.  1690  and  1706 ;  and  Turin,  1746,2  vols,  fol.) ; 
Justus  Henning  Bohmer  (Halle,  1747,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Aera.  Lud.  Richter  (Letpz.  1888-1839, 1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
4to),  who  left  out  all  the  appendixes  having  no  legal 
authority.  For  fuller  information  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  and  for  their  legal 
authority,  see  article  Canon  Law  (p.  87  sq.).  See  adso 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  886. 

Corpua  Jurla  CivUis  (body  of  CivU  Law).  See 
Justinian. 

CorrectOrea  RomOni,  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals and  Roman  theologians  of  thirty-five  members, 
appointed  by  pope  Pius  V  to  revise  the  decretum  Gror 
tiani  (see  Corpus  juris  Canonici).  Among  the  five  car- 
dinals who  belonged  to  the  college  was  Hugo  Boncom- 
pagnus  (subsequently  pope  Gregory  XIII).  The  work 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XXII, 
who  ordered  the  compilers  to  index  all  that  had  been 
collected,  with  regard  to  the  decretum,  by  the  con- 
gregation and  by  others,  to  invite  all  Catholic  acad- 
emies to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  to 
have  all  the  former  editions  of  the  decretum  compared. 
Gregory  sanctioned  the  work  Jalj'  1, 1680. — Wetzer 
n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  894. 

Corrodi,  Hbinrich,  a  prominent  writer  of  the  Ra- 
tionalistic school,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  July  81,  1752. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1776 ;  continued 
his  theological  studies  in  I^ipsic  and  Halle,  where  es- 
pecially Semler  (q.  v.)  had  great  influence  upon  him, 
and  was  in  1786  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and  nat- 
ural law  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich.  This  position 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Sept.  14, 1793.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  Gesehichfe  des  ChiUasm/us  (4  vols.  Frankf. 
and  Leipe.  1781-83,  full,  but  very  diffuse,  and  abound- 
ing in  worthless  matter);  BekuiAtung  der  Gesch. 
des  jud.  u.  christl,  Bibelcanons  (Halle,  1792,  2  vols.) ; 
PhUos.  Aufsdtze  u.  Gesprdche  (Winterthur,  1786,  2 
vols.) ;  Versuch  Hber  Gott,  die  Welt  u.  d.  mensckl.  Seele 
(Berlin,  1788),  and  the  periodical  Beitrage  zur  Bef^r- 
derung  des  vemfa^fHgen  Denkens  in  d.  Religion  (18  num- 
bers, Winterthur,  1781-1794 ;  two  numbers  appeared 
after  his  death  under  the  name  of  Neue  Beitrage).— 


Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon^  iv,  464 ;  Herzog,  Beal~£ih 
cgkhpddie,  ui,167. 

Corruption  (prop,  some  form  of  riniS,  shachak', 
Sta^eipui).  This  term  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
the  putre&ction  of  dead  bodies  (Psalm  xvi,  10),  the 
blemishes  which  rendered  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxii,  26),  sinful  inclinations,  habits,  and  prac- 
tices, which  defile  and  ruin  men  (Rom.  viii,  21 ;  2  Pe- 
ter ii,  12, 19),  everlasting  ruin  (Galat.  vi,  8),  men  in 
their  mortal  and  imperfect  state  (1  Cor.  xv,  42, 60). 

Mount  of  Corruftion  (P'^ndari  *lJn,  Sept.  upog 

rov  Moax^  ▼•  i*-  Mocr^a^,  Vulg.  mons  offensionis),  a 
hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
had  established  the  worship  of  the  Ammonitish  deity 
Milcom,  which  Josiah  overthrew  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18). 
Tradition  assigns  the  locality  of  the  *'  Mount  of  Of- 
fence'* to  the  eminence  immediately  south  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  (see  Barclay,  Citg  of  the  Greal  King,  p.  64 
sq. ;  Stanley,  Palest,  p.  186,  note).     See  Jerusalem. 

Corniptic5l8B,  a  sect  of  Monophysites,  who  taught 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
corruptible.     See  Monophysites  ;  Sevebians. 

Cortes,  DoNoso.     See  Donoso  Cortez. 

Cortholt,CHRi8TiAN,  an  eminent  Lutheran  Church 
historian,  was  bom  at  Burg,  in  the  island  of  Femem, 
Denmark,  Jan.  15th,  1682.  His  studies,  commenced  at 
Schleswig,  were  continued  in  the  universities  of  Ros- 
tock, Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg.  In  1662  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Rostock,  where  he  was 
made  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  theology  at  Kiel  by  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  in  1666  became  vice-chancellor  of  that 
university.  He  died  March  31  (or  April  1st),  1694. 
His  principal  works  are,  De  persecutionihus  eceleses 
primitiwe  sub  imperatoribus  ethnicis  (Jen.  1660,  4to; 
Kileu.  1689) ;  Pagamus  obtrectator  s.  de  calumnOs  gen- 
tilium  (lib.  Ui,  KU.  1698;  Lubec,  1708,  4to);  Disguisi- 
tiones  Anti-BaronianoB  (Kil.  1700, 1708,  etc.) ;  Hist.  eccL 
N.  T.  (Lips.  1697),  etc.  See  Pipping,  Memoria  Theo^ 
logorum  nostra  ataie  clirissimorum  (Lips.  1706,  p.  671 
sq.) ;  Bayle,  Dictionarg,  s.  v. ;  Iselin,  Hist.  W&rterbuch ; 
SchrOckh  (i,  p.  178) ;  Herzog,  Beal-Enrgklop.  viii,  82. 

Corvey,  Abbey  of,  a  celebrated  monastery  near 
H6xter,  in  Germany.  The  Benedictines  of  Corbie  (q. 
v.),  in  Picardy  (France),  sent  out  in  816  a  colony  to 
found  a  convent  in  the  forests  of  Sollingen,  but  the 
monks  removed  in  822  to  a  more  healthy  region,  where 
they  established  Corbeja  nova,  or  Corvey.  Louis  the 
Pious  endowed  them  with  numerous  possessions  and 
privileges,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  princes  and  laymen,  so  that  Corvey  soon  became 
the  richest  of  all  the  German  convents.  The  abbot 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  diets,  and  was  amenable  only 
to  the  papal  authority.  The  school  of  the  convent  was 
highly  flourishing  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
Among  the  many  celebrated  men  who  proceeded  from 
Corvey  was  Ansgar  (q.  v.),  the  apostle  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, with  his  eminent  associates  and  pupils,  St. 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  many  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  At  the  period  of 
its  greatest  prosperity'  the  convent  had  twenty-four 
theological  professors,  and  its  library  was  celebrated 
for  its  lari^e  number  of  classical  manuscripts.  Thus 
the  first  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which  were  commonly 
regarded  as  lost,  were  found  in  Corvey.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  exquisite  library  was  destroyed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  1794  Corvej'  was  erected  into  a  bish- 
opric, but  secularized  in  1804,  and  joined  in  1807  to 
Westphalia,  and  in  1816  to  Prussia.  See  Wigand, 
Gesch.  d.  Able!  Korvey  (Hoxter,  1819) ;  and  Korveische 
Geschichtsquellen  (Lpz.  1841);  Schumann,  Ueber  das 
Chronicon  Corvejense  (Gott  1839) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen'Lez.  ii,  898. 

Corvinus,  Anthonius  (properly  RABBNBR),one  of 
the  German  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Warburg  in  1601. 
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He  became  a  monk,  and  as  such  resided  for  a  time  in 
tlie  convents  of  Riddagshansen  and  Loceum,  but  hav- 
ing embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  was  expelled  in 
1528.  He  then  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to 
Marburg  in  1526,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  nni- 
versity  there.  He  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Pattensen,  1544,  and  MOnden,  1545,  and  made  himself 
very  useful  to  the  cause  by  bis  preachings,  writings, 
and  travels ;  but  the  duke  Erich  II  having  returned 
to  the  Roman  Church,  Corvinus  was  taken  and  held  a 
prisoner  at  Kalenberg  in  1549.  He  died  in  Hanover 
in  1553.  His  principal  work  is  the  PostiUa  in  evangeUa 
et  epistdcu.  See  Baring,  Leben  Corvin'a  (Hann.  1749) ; 
Uhlhom,  Ein  Sendbri^f  ».  Anton'ut  Cnrvimu  m.  einer 
hioffraphiicken  Einieitnng  (Gottingen,  1853) ;  Ilerzog, 
Real-Encykhp.  iii,  166. 

Cob  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).     See  Coos. 

Co'^sam  (Kwffa^,  prob.  for  Heb.  QDp,  a  divmar)', 
son  of  Elmodam,  and  father  of  Addi,  ancestors  of 
Christ,  and  descendants  of  David  in  the  private  line, 
before  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  28),  B.C.  ante  588.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  Geneal- 
ogy (of  Christ). 

Cosin,  Jonx,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Nov.  80, 1594.  In  1624 
he  became  a  preliendary  of  Durham,  in  1628  rector  of 
Brancepath,  in  1634  master  of  Peter-house,  and  in  1640 
dean  of  Peterborou  .;h.  The  Puritans  deprived  him  of 
his  preferments  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  even 
went  the  length  of  impeaching  him  on  a  charge  of  be- 
ing inclined  to  popery.  (For  the  charges,  see  Hook, 
Ecclei.  Biography^  iv,  182.)  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
these  charges,  and  then  retired  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  raised 
him  to  the  see  of  Durham,  Dec.  2, 1660,  which  office  he 
filled  with  eminent  charity  and  zeal.  He  died  in  1672. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  History  nf  Transubatanfia- 
tian^  and  A  Schdaslical  History  uftiie  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  published,  with  his  IJfe^  1673,  His  whole 
works  are  collected  in  the  Librart/  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology  (Oxford,  1843-53,  5  vols.  8vo). 

Cosmas,  St.,  and  his  brother  St.  DAMIANUS,  of 
Arabia,  lived  in  the  3d  century,  and  practiced  medi- 
cine at  iEgea,  in  Cilici^.  The  governor  Lysias  com- 
manded that  they,  with  their  three  other  brothers, 
should  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  as  they  re- 
fused so  to  do,  con*manded  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  in 
803.  They  are  honored  as  martyrs,  and  as  special 
patrons  of  physicians  and  druggists.  They  are  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  27th  Sept. — 
Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  902;  Acta  Sanctorum 
(Sept.,  tom.  xii. 

Cosmaa  and  Daxnianus,  Order  of,  an  order 
of  luiights  spiritual,  founded  in  the  11th  centur}%  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  They  devoted  them- 
selves especially  to  the  care  of  the  pilgrims  goin^  to 
Palestine.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks  soon 
after  their  organization. 

Cosmaa  Indicopleustea  (i.  e.  traversing  In- 
dia), an  Egj'ptian  monk,  living  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  visited  as  a  merchant 
Eg}'P*»  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  Xpurriaviiti}  rmroypa^ia^  in  which  he 
undertook  to  substitute  for  the  pagan  geography  of 
the  ancients  a  new  Christian  system  of  geography, 
based  upon  all  kinds  of  delusions.  His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  Montfaucon's  CoUectio 
nora  patrum  Gr.  (Paris,  1707). 

Cosmogony  (from  Koafioc,  the  irorld^  and  yoroc, 
generation),  strictly  the  science  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth.  Tho  term  is  applied  also  to  the  various  theo- 
ries of  the  formation  of  the  material  nniverse.  If  we 
except  the  cosmojcony  of  the  Indians  (which  is  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  and  even  monstrous,  although 
the  "  Institutes  of  Menu"  speak  of  a  simpler  system; 


see  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Asiatic  Re§earckes,  Tt>L  r), 
the  earliest  profane  cosmogony  extant  is  tliat  of  Hesiod 
(in  the  first  part  of  his  Theo^ony,  ver.  116-452),  which 
is  delivered  in  verse,  and  which  served  as  the  ground- 
work for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  most  late 
Greek  philosophers.  It  differs  widely  from  the  notion 
of  Homer  (JUad,  xiv,  20U),  which  is  also  poetic,  and 
represented  the  more  popular  view  of  the  Greeks  oa 
this  subject.  The  first  prose  cosmogonies  among  hea- 
then writers  were  those  of  the  early  Ionic  philoso- 
phers, of  whom  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximander, 
and  Anaxagcrat  were  the  moat  celebrated.  The  the- 
ories of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  may  be  reduced 
to  three  ;  for  those  of  modems,  see  Creatiok  ;  for  the 
view  of  Ovid  (iu  hij  Mtiamorphoses\  see  Chaos. 

*'  1.  That  which  represents  the  world  as  eternal  in 
form  as  well  as  substance.  Ocellus  Lncanus  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  who  supposed  the  world 
to  have  existed  from  eternity.  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  same  doctrine.  His  theory  is,  that 
not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but  also  animate  and 
inanimate  beings  in  general,  were  without  beginning. 
His  opinion  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  universe  waa 
necessarily  the  eternal  effect  of  a  cause  equally  eter- 
nal, such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  being  at  once 
power  and  action,  could  not  remain  idle.  Yet  he  ad- 
mitted that  a  spiritual  substance  was  the  cause  of  the 
universe,  of  its  motion  and  its  form.  He  says  posi- 
tively, in  his  Metaphysics^  that  God  is  an  intelligent 
spirit  (vouc),  incorporeal,  immovable,  indivisible,  the 
mover  of  all  things.  According  to  him,  the  universe 
is  less  a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  Dei^. 
Plato  says  the  universe  is  an  eternal  image  of  the  im- 
mutable  Idea  or  Type,  united,  from  eternity,  with 
changeable  matter.  The  followers  of  this  philosopher 
l)oth  developed  and  distorted  this  idea.  Ammonius,  a 
disciple  of  Proclus,  taught,  in  the  6th  century,  at  Al- 
exandria, the  co-eternit}'  of  God  and  the  nniverse. 
Several  ancient  philosophers  (as  also  modems)  have 
gone  further,  and  tanght  tliat  the  universe  is  one  with 
Deity.  Of  this  opinion  were  Xenophanes,  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  the  Megaric  sect. 

'*  2.  The  theory  which  considers  the  matter  of  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  Jomi^  was  the  prevailing 
one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  out  of  nothing  nothing  could  be  made, 
could  not  admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not 
believe  that  the  world  had  always  been  in  its  pres- 
ent state.  The  prior  sute  of  the  world,  subject 
to  a  constant  succession  of  uncertain  movements, 
which  chance  afterwards  made  regular,  they  called 
chaos.  The  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  also  the 
Egyptians,  seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory." 
"The  Chaldtean  cosmogony,  according  to-  Berosus, 
when  divested  of  allegory,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
this :  that  darkness  and  water  existed  from  eternity ; 
that  Belus  divided  the  humid  mass,  and  gave  birth  to 
creation  ;  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  from 
the  divine  nature.  The  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 
Persians  is  very  clumsy.  They  introduce  two  eternal 
princii>les,  the  one  good,  called  Oromasdes,  the  otiier 
evil,  called  Arimanius;  and  they  make  these  two  prin- 
ciples contend  with  each  other  in  the  creation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  Each  has  his  province,  which 
he  strives  to  enlarge,  and  Mithras  is  the  mediator  to 
moderate  their  contentions.  This  is  the  most  inartifi- 
cial plan  that  has  l)een  devised  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  and  has  the  least  pretensions  to  a  phil- 
osophical liasis.  The* Egyptian  cosmogony,  according 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Plutarch,  seems  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician,  as  detailed  by 
Sanchoniatho.  According  to  the  Egj'ptian  account, 
there  was  an  eternal  chaos,  and  an  eternal  spirit  united 
with  it,  whoso  agency  at  last  arranged  the  discordant 
materials,  and  produced  the  visible  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  cosmogony  of  the  Northern  nations,  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  Edda,  supposes  an  eternal 
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principle  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  world.  The 
Orphic  Fragments  state  everything  to  have  existed 
in  God,  and  to  proceed  from  him.*'  *'The  ancient 
poets,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  the  old  mv- 
tholof^cal  traditions,  represent  the  universe  as  spring- 
ing fiom  chaos  without  the  assistance  of  the  Deity. 
Hesiod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  parent  of  Erebus 
and  Kight,  from  whose  union  sprang  the  Air  (A(.^p) 
and  the  Day.  He  further  relates  how  the  sky  and 
the  stars  were  separated  from  the  earth,  etc.  The 
system  of  atoms  is  much  more  famous.  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  of  Abdera  were  its  inventors.  The 
atoms,  or  indivisible  particles,  said  they,  existed 
from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  proilucing, 
by  their  constant  meeting,  a  variety  of  substances. 
After  having  given  rise  to  an  immense  variety  of 
combinations,  they  produced  the  present  organization 
of  bodies.  This  system  of  cosmogony  was  that  of 
Epicurus,  as  described  by  Lucretius.  Democritus 
attributed  to  atoms  form  and  size;  Epicurus  added 
weight.  Many  other  systems  have  existed,  which 
must  be  classed  under  this  division.  We  only  men- 
tion that  of  the  Stoics,  who  admitted  two  principles, 
God  and  matter— in  the  abstract,  both  corporeal,  for 
they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beings.  The  first  was 
active,  the  second  passive. 

"  3.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  a  great  spiritual  cause  or  Crea- 
tor. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  it  is  taught  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
beauty.  From  its  being  more  or  less  held  by  the 
Etruscans,  Magi,  Druids,  and  Brahmins,  it  would  seem 
to  have  found  its  way  as  a  tradition  from  the  regions 
in  which  it  was  possessed  as  a  divine  revelation.  An- 
axagoras  was  tiie  first  who  taught  it  among  tho  Greeks, 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  adopted  by  the  Komans, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus."  Dr.  Good,  however,  shows 
that  this  view  was  far  from  general  among  even  the 
most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  or,  indeed,  un- 
questioned by  early  Christian  writers' (i?oo*  o/Xature, 
p.  27).    See  Cosmology. 

COSMOGONY,  Mosaic,  or  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  worlds  especially  as  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  following  is 
a  close  translation  of  the  first  (Elohistic)  cr  general 
accomit  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  i,  1- 
ii,  8).     See  Genesis. 

At  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  the 
eartJi  was  waste  and  bare  [(a  Mene  of  ruin)],  and  darknew 
[ira»]  upon  [the]  face  of  the  abvsa,  while  the  Spirit  of  God 
[was]  brooding  upon  [the]  face  of  the  watere.  Then  God  said, 
**Let  [there]  Ik)  light!**  and  [there]  wa«  light;  and  God  saw 
the  light,  that  [it  wa^]  good :  bo  God  divided  between  the 
light  and  the  darkncfw ;  and  God  called  the  light  Dat,  but 
the  darkness  he  called  Ni»ut.  ThuH  [then  ]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  morning— [the]  first  day. 

Then  God  said,  **Let  [there]  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  [it]  be  a  divider  between  [the]  waters 
[below  it]  as  to  [the]  waters  [above  it] :"  so  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  between  the  waters  that  [are]  under- 
neath as  to  the  firmament,  and  the  waters  that  [are]  overhead 
as  to  the  firmament ;  for  it  was  accordingly :  and  Got!  called 
the  firmament  Hbavkns.  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  morning— [the]  second  day. 

Then  God  said,  '*  Let  the  wntein  underneath  the  heavens 
be  gathered  toward  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  [land]  appear ;" 
and  it  was  accordingly :  and  God  called  the  dry  [land]  £astu. 
bnt  the  gathering  of  the  waters  he  called  Seas  ;  so  God  mw 
that  [it  waH]  gocNl.  Then  God  said,  "  Let  the  earth  oprout 
the  sprout  [(gras!>e^)],  the  plant  [(annual^)]  seeding  seed,  the 
firuit-tree  [(of  woody  stem)]  Ijearinp  fruit  after  its  kind  ~  in 
which  [is]  its  seed  upon  the  earth;"  and  it  was  accordingly ; 
for  the  earth  sprouted  the  sprout,  the  plant  pe<  ding  seed  ufcer 
its  kind,  and  the  tree  bearing  fruit— in  which  [ix]  its  seed 
after  its  kind :  so  God  saw  that  [it  was]  good.  Thus  [there] 
was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning — [the]  third  day. 

Then  God  raid,  "Jjet  [there]  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens,  to  divide  lietweon  the  day  and  the  night;  and 
let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  yenrs ; 
even  let  them  be  for  lights  In  the  firmament  of  the  heavens, 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth :"  and  it  was  accordingly ;  so 
God  made  the  two  great  lights — the  greater  light  [(sun)]  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  siQaller  light  [(moon)]  to  rule  the  night 
•~also  the  atari :  and  God  appointed  them  in  the  firmament 


of  the  beavena,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  between  the  light 

?,nd  the  darkness;   so  God  saw  that  [it  wan]  good.    Thus 
there]  was  evenliig,  and  [there]  waa  moming-Athe]  fourth 
day. 

Then  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters  swarm  [with]  the  swarm 
of  the  living  creature,  and  let  the  bird  fly  upon  the  earth — 
upon  the  face  of  the  firmament  of  the  heavens :"  so  God  ere* 
ated  great  [sea-]  monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that 
creeps,  [with]  which  the  waters  swarmed,  after  its  kind ;  also 
every  winged  bird  after  its  kind ;  so  God  saw  that  [it  was] 
good :  and  God  blessed  them,  saying,  "  ])e  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas ;  and  let  the  bird  multi- 
ply on  the  earth.**  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was 
morning — [the]  fifUt  day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  its  kind,  beast  [(large  quadrupeds)],  and  rep- 
tile [(short-legged  animali«)].  and  [(every  other)]  living  [thing] 
of  the  earth,  after  its  kind  ;*'  and  it  was  accordingly;  for  God 
made  the  living  [thing]  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the 
beast  after  its  kind,  and  every  reptile  of  the  ground  after  its 
kind :  so  God  saw  that  [It  wa^]  good.  Then  God  said,  ''Let 
us  make  man  in  our  Image — ticcording  to  our  likeness  [(the 
exact  reflection  of  the  divine  [mental]  lineaments)] ;  and  let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  bird 
of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  beast,  and  orer  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  reptile  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  ;'*  so  God 
created  mankind  In  his  [own]  image,  in  the  imag^  of  God  he 
created  him,  [yet]  male  and  female  be  created  them :  and 
God  blesi^  them,  when  God  said  to  them,  *'  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  nubdue  it;  and  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  bird  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  every  living  [thing]  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  :** 
for  God  aaid,  "Lo!  I  have  given  to  you  every  plant  seeding 
seed,  which  [ii>]  upon  [thl-]  iace  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree  in  which  [is]  the  fruit  of  a  tree  needing  seed ;  to  you  it 
shail  be  for  food,  also  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  earth,  and 
to  everv  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  [thing]  ere  ping 
upon  the  earth  in  which  [exists]  a  living  creature,  [even] 
every  green  plant  for  food.**  And  it  was  accordingly ;  so  God 
saw  every  [thing]  that  he  had  made,  and  lo!  [it  was]  very 
good :  thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning— 
the  sixth  day 

Now  were  finished  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  their 
aimy  [of  8tan>] ;  for  God  finished  on  the  seventh  day  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  [therefore]  oeased  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  Then  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it;  because  on  it  he  ceased 
[i«hnb<ith,  rested)]  ftxim  all  his  work  which  God  created  in 
making. 

The  ststements  contained  in  this  passage  are  thought 
by  a  certain  class  of  pemi-infidel  philosophers  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  modem  science,  espe- 
cially astronomy  and  geology.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  works  and  word  of  God  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  in  harmony,  and  if  any  conflict  ap- 
pears, it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  uni^kiUfulness 
or  erroneous  system  of  the  expounders,  either  of  the 
book  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  philo' 
logical  "interpretation"  of  the  sacred  record  and  the 
scienHfic  or  ^torical  exposition  of  the  facts.  In  this, 
as  in  all  similar  instances  of  apparent  discrepancy,  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  philology  that  it  is  obliged  to 
modify  previous  interpretations  on  account  of  new 
light  fh>m  collateral  branches  of  knowledge ;  the  same 
course  has  always  been  pursued,  e.  g.  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  prophecy,  where  history  has  necessarily  come 
in  as  a  supplementary  aid  in  fixing  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  what  before  was  dark  and  general.  This,  it  is 
true,  would  not  be  allowable  if  the  scriptural  state- 
ments in  question  were  explicit  and  in  detail,  or  if 
they  were  couched  in  the  precise  terms  of  modem  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  method  of  interpretation 
in  the  case  of  such  brief  and  popular  phraseology  as 
we  often  find  in  the  Bible  on  subjects  adverted  to  for 
collateral  purposes.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to 
show  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  text,  ithen 
explained  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  urns  h- 
qitendi  of  an  unscientific  people,  should  not  conflict, 
M  to  the  real  facts  involred,  with  the  conclusions  of 
late  scientific  investigators.  See  Interpretation. 
There  are  three  principal  modes  in  which  this  ad- 
justment has  been  attempted  with  regard  to  Mo- 
ses's account  of  the  creation.  (1.)  Some  regard  cliap- 
ter  i  of  Genesis  as  a  general  statement  of  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  all  created  things,  including  that  of 
man  as  a  race,  in  the  several  varieties  scattered  over 
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the  earth*8  sur&ce ;  and  chap,  li  as  a  detailed  acconnt 
of  a  wUequent  creation  of  tlie  Adamic  or  Hebrew  line- 
age in  particular.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  differ- 
ence in  language  (especially  the  difltinctive  use  of  the 
titles  ^'  Jehovah"  and  **  Elohim"),  and  the  resumptive 
form  of  the  Utter  chapter^  somewhat  favor  this  view ; 
but)  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  emphatically  forbidden  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  (and  **man*' 

is  in  both  cases  alilLe  called  &79)  *  ^'^^  '^^^  '^^  ^^ 
leaves  essentially  untouched  the  principal  question  of 
the  reconcilement  of  the  Mosaic  order  and  date  of  cre- 
ation with  those  suggested  by  science.  See  Adam. 
(2.)  Others  regard  the  several  "days"  of  the  scrip- 
tural narrative  as  periods  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
so  find  time  enoagh  for  the  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical cycles  required.  See  Earth.  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  met  by  two  objections :  (a)  Although 
'~'*^<4ha.tfirni  D1*^,  day^  is  sometimes  used  in  a  vague  sense 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  dme,  such  a  sig- 
nification here  is  forbidden  by  the  distinct  recur- 
rence of  the  divisions  **  night  and  morning"  stated  in 
connection  with  each  wx^n/jupov  or  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  Sabbath  comes  in  as  a  similar 
space  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  week,  in  a  sense 
probably  strict  and  literal,  since  it  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  hebdomadal  cycle  religiously  observed  ever 
since.  See  Day.  (6)  The  exact  number  of  tix  such 
periods  cannot  be  made  out  satisfactorily  ftom  the  •rec- 
ords of  science :  e.  g.  the  astronomical  system  requires 
the  sun  at  the  outset  of  the  demiurgic  period,  whereas 
Moses  does  not  introduce  it  till  the  fourth  day,  al- 
though light  had  existed  fh>m  the  first ;  and  the  low- 
est geological  strata  exhibit  animal  life,  whereas  Mo- 
ses speaks  of  vegetables  as  created  first.  See  Geolo- 
gy. (3.)  Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  which  inserts  the  entire  geological  period  be- 
tween the  original  creation  of  matter  in  ver.  1  of  Gen. 
i,  and  the  literal  account  of  the  last,  or,  properly.  Mo- 
saic creation  of  the  present  races  of  living  things  de- 
tailed in  verses  11-81 ;  the  intermediate  verses  (2-10) 
describing  pkenomtnaihf^  i.  e.  just  as  the  facts  would 
have  appeared  to  a  spectator,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  mundane  order,  after  the  grand  cataclysm  that 
closed  the  geological  period,  and  swept  off  the  terres- 
trial tribes  then  existing;  and  chap,  ii,  resuming  the 
account  for  the  purpose  of  further  detail,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Eve.     See  Creation. 

For  a  more  general  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  views 
on  this  subject,  see  Cosmology. 

Coamologioal  Argnment.  See  God;  Nat- 
ural Theology. 

Cosmology,  Biblical.  The  views  of  the  He- 
brews on  this  subject  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure.  This  arises  partly 
ttom  the  ulterior  objects  which  led  them  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  and  still  more  from  the  poetical  col- 
oring with  which  they  expressed  their  opinions.  The 
books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  nu- 
merous noticss :  of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  po- 
etical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measured  by 
the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have 
we  any  thing  approaching  to  a  historical  and  system- 
atic statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketeh — an  out- 
line— which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  re- 
ligious medium  as  ita  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of 
creation  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  (Gene- 
sis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience  of 
man;  human  language,  derived, as  it  originally  was, 
from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to  find  an 
adequate  term  to  describe  the  act;  for  our  word  *'  cre- 
ate" and  the  Hebrew  6ara,  though  most  appropriate  to 
express  the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  appli- 
cable and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expressions 


as ''  oat  of  things  that  were  not"  (i(  obK  wrwv,  2  Maec 
vii,  28),  or  ^'  not  from  things  which  appear*'  (jitf  U  ^i- 
vofAivuiVj  Heb.  xi,  3)  contribute  mnch  to  the  force  of 
the  declaration.  The  absence  of  a  term  which  shall 
describe  exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  necessa- 
ry infirmity  of  language :  as  the  event  occurred  but 
once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate, have  been  coined  tor  the  occasion  and  reserved 
for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  degree, 
to  the  description  of  the  various  processes  subsequent 
to  the  existence  of  original  matter.  Moses  viewed 
matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in  their  relations 
primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to  man — as  mani- 
festing the  glory  of  God,  and  as  designed  for  the  use 
of  man.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes  cre- 
ation with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the  divine 
attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly 
he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  he  selecta  his  materials  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the  or- 
ders of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  man.  With  these  ohjecta  in  view,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  simple  narrative  of  crea- 
tion omita  much  that  scientific  research  has  since  sup- 
plied, and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objecte. 
The  subject  itself  is  tiiroughout  one  of  a  transcenden- 
tal character ;  it  should  consequently  be  subjected  to 
the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages 
of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objecta  which  are  entirely 
beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa.- 
tions  of  the  divine  majesty.  The  style  of  criticism  ap- 
plied to  Gen.  i  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  supporters  of  revelation,  is  such  as  would  be 
subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and  valuable 
portions  of  the  Bible.     See  below. 

1.  In  common  with  all  ancient  notions,  the  earth 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body — the  heaven?,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— ^being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the  complement 
of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expres- 
sion equivalent  to  our  wdverte :  the  phrase  **  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  xiv,  19;  Exod.  zxxi, 
17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwells  (Isa.  xl,  22),  the  sphere  above  which  fitted  the 
sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii,  14,  and  Isa.  xl,  22) — 
designed  solely  for  purposes  of  beneficence  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  earth.  This  appears  fh>m  the  account  of 
ita  creation  and  ofiices :  the  existence  of  the  heaven 
was  not  prior  to  or  contemponneons  with  that  of  the 
earth,  but  subsequent  to  it ;  it  was  created  on  the  sec- 
ond day  (Gen.  i,  6).  The  term  under  which  it  is  do- 
scribed,  rakia  (?*^p^)t  is  significant  of  its  extnuum, 
that  it  was  ttretchtd  oti<  as  a  curtain  (Psa.  civ,  2)  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  it  depended  upon 
the  earth ;  it  had  its  **  foundations'*  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8)  on 
the  ed^es  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  b}'  massive  pillars  (Job  xxvi,ll). 
Ita  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the  waters  which  were 
above  it  (Gen.  i,  7 ;  Psa.  cxlviii,  4),  and  thus  to  form  a 
mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and  snow,  which  were  to  pour 
forth  through  ita  windows  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18) 
and  doors  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  2:>),  as  through  opened  sluice- 
gates, for  the  fructification  of  the  earth ;  (2)  to  serve 
as  the  mhatrxUum  ((rrcpew/m  or  *'jfrm«m«i<")  in  which 
the  celei«tial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  wiUi  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light ;  (2)  to  separate  be- 
tween day  and  night ;  (3)  to  be  for  dgns^  as  in  the  case 
of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phenomena ;  for 
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#ofi«,  as  regulating  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  as  well  as  religious  festivals ;  and  for  daya  and 
Sfectrsj  the  length  of  the  former  being  dependent  on  the 
son,  the  latter  being  estimated  bj  the  motions  both  of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  they  held  **  dominion''  over  the  earth 
(Job  zxxviii,  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  e4rth  (Psa.  civ,  19 
-28).  So  entirely,  indeed,  was  the  existence  of  heaven 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed  for  the  earth,  that 
with  the  earth  they  shall  simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet. 
iil,  10) :  the  curtain  of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up,  and 
the  stars  shall  of  necessity  drop  off  (Isa.  xxxiv,  4 ; 
Matt,  xxiv,  29)— their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruc- 
tion being  the  counterpart  of  their  Joyous  song  when 
its  foundations  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii,  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect :  in 
relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  at- 
tributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmology  is  based  upon  the  lead- 
ing principle  that  the  universe  exists,  not  independent- 
ly of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any  inherent  power,  nor 
yet  contemporaneously  with  God,  as  being  coexistent 
with  him,  nor  3'et  in  opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  ele- 
ment, but  dependently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  hipi, 
and  in  subjection  to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Gen- 
esis express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of 
matter  to  God  in  eveiy  respect  is  implied  in  that  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation:  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will  of  God ; 
in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first  vivifying  ca- 
pacities from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  brood- 
ing over  the  deep  (Gen.  i,  2) ;  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  its  condition  were  the  direct  and  miraculous 
effects  of  God's  will ;  no  interposition  of  secondary 
causes  is  recognised — **  He  spalce,  and  it  was"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  9) ;  and  the  pointed  terseness  and  sharpness 
with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction 
in  the  three  expressions  "God  said,"  *Mt  was  so," 
"God  saw  that  it  was  good" — the  first  declaring  the 
divine  volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the 
third  the  perfectness  of  the  worlc — harmonizes  aptly 
with  the  view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus 
the  earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  divine  perfections  were  displayed : 
the  heavens  (Psa.  xix,  1),  the  earth  (Psa.  xxiv,  1 ;  civ, 
24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  v,  22), 
"  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl"* 
(Psa.  cxlvli),  9, 10),  all  displayed  one  or  other  of  the 
leading  attributes  of  his  character.  So  also  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature — the  thunder  was  his 
voice  (Job  xxxvii,  6),  the  lightnings  his  arrows  (Pea. 
Ixxvii,  17),  the  wind  and  storm  his  messengers  (Psa. 
cxlviii,  8),  the  earthquake,  the  eclipse,  and  the  comet 
the  signs  of  his  presence  (Joel  ii,  10 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  29 ; 
Luke  xxi,  25).     See  Akthropomorphism. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man,  and 
accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  his  al>ode — light,  as  the  primar}*  condition  of 
all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes  already  detailed ; 
the  dry  land,  for  his  home ;  **  grass  for  the  cattle  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man"  (Psa.  civ,  14) ;  the  alterna- 
tions of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the 
other  for  his  rest  (Psa.  civ,  28) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for 
his  food ;  the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The 
work  of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

8.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work — a 
gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
orders  of  things.    Thus  it  was  with  the  earth's  surface, 


at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  wtuie  and  empfy^  well  described 
in  the  paronomastic  terms  foAu  ra-6oAu,  overspread 
with  waters  and  enveloped  in  darkness  (Gen.  i,  2),  and 
thence  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and 
beauty  so  conspicuous  as  to  lead  the  Latins  to  de- 
scribe it  by  the  name  Mundua.  Thus  also  with  the 
different  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the 
light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at 
first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  dark- 
ness, but  without  defined  boundaries ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and  of- 
fices— a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew language  by  the  terms  ^  and  ma/lr  (^ix,  ^SxiS). 
Thus  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly, 
plants ;  secondly,  fish  and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and, 
lastly,  man.  From  "good"  in  the  several  parts  to 
"  ver}"  good"  as  a  whole  (Gen.  i,  81),  such  was  its 
progress  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events  im- 
plies a  succession  of  periods ;  and,  accordingly,  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — flight  to  the  first,  the  firmament  to 
the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the  third,  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the 
fifth,  lieasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The  manner  in 
which  these  acts  are  described  as  having  been  done 
precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  perform- 
ance; it  was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God 
said,"  and  then  "it  was."  But  the  progressiveness, 
and  consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the  com- 
pletion of  one  and  the  commencement  of  another; 
otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  single  continuous  act.  The  period  as- 
signed to  each  individual  act  is  a  day — ^the  only  period 
which  represents  the  entire  cessation  of  a  work  through 
the  interposition  of  night.  That  a  natural  day  is  rcfp- 
resented  under  the  expression  "evening  was  and  morn- 
ing was,"  admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ;  the  term 
"day"  alone  may  sometimes  refer  to  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day, "  evening  and  morning^" 
are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days  are  no- 
ticed in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  o^our  lan- 
guage admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in  any- 
thing else  than  its  literal  cense.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  twenty <- 
four  hours  than  as  "evening,  morning"  (^PSl  3^?, 
Dan.  viii,  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  wxBrjfitpov;  and, 
although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  these  elements  than  do 
we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortnight  or  §e'nnighi ;  in 
each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not  the  ele- 
ments by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is  intended ; 
so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  reality,  the  expression  may  be  applied  to 
the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  same  expressions  to  the  events  subse- 
quent to  the  creation 'of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  word  "  day"  in  the  fourth  commandment  without 
any  indication  that  it  is  usefd  in  a  different  sense,  or 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i,  6 
sq.,  confirm  the  view  above  statod.  The  interpreta- 
tion that  "  evening  and  morning"  =  beginning  and  cnd^ 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fact 
that  existing  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  subsequent  operatic 
of  nature.     Thus  the  simple  fact,  "God  created  m 
(Gen.  i,  27),  is  amplified  by  the  subsequent  notic 
the  material  substance  of  which  his  body  was  n 
(Gen.  ii,  7) ;  and  bo  also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i,  24 
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19).  The  separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in 
Gen.  i,  6,  to  the  divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the 
process  of  partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface 
(Psa.  civ,  8,  *^  the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  de- 
scend ;"  comp.  Prov.  viii,  26-28).  The  formation  of 
clouds  and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which 
in  Gen.  1,  7,  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's  surface 
(Eccl.  i,  7).  The  existence  of  the  element  of  light,  as 
distinct  fi^m  the  sun  (Gen.  i,  3,  14;  Job  xxxvili,  19), 
has  likewise  been  explained  as  the  result  of  a  philo- 
sophically correct  view  as  to  the  nature  of  light;  more 
probably,  however,  it  was  founded  upon  the  incorrect 
view  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  independent  of 
the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  supported 
like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job 
ix,  6 ;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8),  which  rested  on  solid  foundations 
(Job  xxxviii,  4,  6;  Psa.  civ,  6;  Prov.  viii,  29);  but 
where  those  foundations  were  on  which  the  '*  sockets" 
of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii,  6). 
The  more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being  sus- 
pended in  free  space  seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi, 
7 ;  nor  is  there  any  absolute  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
deep  bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Psa.  xxiv,  2; 
cxxxvi,  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast  sub- 
terraneous ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are  susceptible 
ef  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  loc.),  and 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  accepted 
appears  from  the  converse  expression  **  water  under 
the  earth"  (Exod.  xx,  4),  which,  as  contrasted  with 
*' heaven  above"  and  "earth  beneath,"  evidently  im- 
plies the  comparative  elevation  of  the  three  bodies. 
Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  <A«o/  (blKd),  the  hoU 
law  place,  "A<fff"  (Num.  xvi,  80;  Dent  xxxii.  22: 
Job  xi,  8),  the  "house  appointed  for  the  living" 
Job  XXX,  23),  a  "  land  of  darkness "  (Job  x,  21),  to 
which  were  ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (fsa. 
xxxviii*  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii,  16),  and  which  had 
iu  valleys  or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix,  18).  It  ex- 
tended beneath  the  sea  (Job  xxvi,  5,  6),  and  waf^ 
thus  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  the  uppor 
world. 

7.  The  Mosaic  statement  of  the  world's  formation 
(Gen.  i)  has  been  variously  treated  by  different  writ- 
ers on  the  connection  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
Skeptics  have  designated  the  Mosaic  h/fpUiemeron  as  a 
**myth,"  or,  more  mildly,  the  speculation  of  an  an- 
cient sage.  Most  Christians  speak  of  it  as  a  "histo- 
ry" or  ** narrative,"  or,  more  vaguely,  a  "record." 
Huxtable  calls  it  a  *'  parable"  (^Sacred  Rtcord  of  Ore- 
adon^  Lond.  1861).  Others  (e.  g.  Kurtz,  Hugh  Miller) 
suggest  that  it  is  a  *'  vision ;"  one  styles  it  a  "plan" 
(Cliallier,  Creation^  Lond.  1861),  But  these  are  evi- 
dently mere  glosses.  The  choice  still  lies  between 
the  Chalmerian  interpolation  of  the  geological  ages 
before  the  first  creative  day  begins  (so  Buckland,  Pye 
Sniith,  Hitchcock,  Crofton,  Archd.  Pratt,  Gloag,  and 
others),  and  the  Cuvierian  expansion  of  the  six  days 
into  geological  ages  (with  Miller,  Mncdonald,  Silliman, 
Gaussen,  Sime,  M'Causland,  M'Caul,  Dana,  and  oth- 
ers). See  Day.  Mr.  Rorison  {The  Creation  Week^  in 
Replie$  to  *'  Essays  and  Hevietrs,^'  Iy)nd.  and  N.  Y.  1862, 
p.  285)  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  solution  of  the 
difficulty  by  terming  tho  first  chapter  of  Genesis  "the 
inspired  Psalm  of  creation,"  and  he  accordingly  sets 
his  ingenuity  to  work  to  draw  out  the  demiurgic  pas- 
sage in  a  parallelized  or  hemistich  form  like  Hebrew 
poetry.  Yet  this  is  but  a  modification  of  the  "myth- 
ical theory"  applied  in  a  less  bold  form  to  the  sacred 


text,  but  as  really  destructive  of  the  historical  veritr 
of  the  document  as  the  more  palpable  rationalistic 
views.  There  is  no  middle  ground  here  between  /act 
and/aney.  The  language  is  too  detailed  to  admit  the 
general  dismissal  of  it  as  a  cosmogonical  poem.  The 
same  writer's  comparison  of  the  104th  Psalm,  as  being 
"section  by  section  the  daughter,  the  antiphone,  the 
echo"  of  the  Mosaic  proem,  is  utterly  preposterous,  as 
the  most  casual  collation  of  the  two  will  show.  Bat 
a  fatal  circumstance  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Gknesis  lacks  nearly  every  element  of  ac- 
knowledged Hebrew  poetr}'.  In  form  it  has  neither 
the  lyrical  prosody  of  the  Psalms,  nor  the  epic  struc- 
ture of  Job;  neither  the  dithyrambic  march  of  the 
Prophets,  nor  the  idyllic  colloquies  of  the  Canticlep, 
nor  even  the  didactic  collocations  of  the  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  There  is  no  pctronomtma  (except  the 
accidental  one  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  Pifiy^  ^^V\  = 
pell-mell),  no  ellipsis^  no  introversion,  no  pUoncum,  no 
climactic  character;  in  short,  no  figurative  element 
whatever  to  distinguish  its  phraseology  from  the  veri- 
est prose.  There  is  no  proper  parallelism  (q.  v.), 
based  upon  intrinsic  antithesis  and  synonyms;  nu 
rhythmic  measure.  (Compare  the  perfection  in  all 
these  respects  of  the  earliest  real  ode  on  record.  Gen. 
iv,  23,  24.)  Again,  as  to  sentiment,  it  lacks  that 
lofty  moral  tone,  that  fine  play  of  the  imagination, 
that  abrupt  change  of  subject  and  field,  which — even 
when  other  criteria  fail — serve  to  indicate  the  rhapso- 
dies of  the  Hebrew  bards.  The  only  thing  at  all  re- 
sembling poetry  in  its  dress  is  the  strophic  return  of 
the  clause  "evening  and  morning,"  which  is  simply 
due  to  the  necessary  regularity  of  the  hebdomadal  pe- 
riods ;  and  the  only  feature  in  its  substance  allying  it 
to  poetry  is  a  certain  dignity  and  advance  of  thought, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  incidents  themselves :  all  that 
can  properly  be  said  of  the  diction  is  that  it  is  rhetori- 
cal and  suited  to  the  subject.  Even  Mr.  Rorison  fails 
to  point  out  in  its  body  the  requisite  artistic  construc- 
tiveness,  or  in  ite  spirit  the  fire  of  genius  essential  to 
all  poetic  effusions.  Almost  any  descriptive  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  found  to  exceed  it  iir 
these  respects,  if  carefully  analyzed.  The  very  next 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  fully  as  poetical,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  its  topics,  its  style,  or  its  composition ;  and 
thus,  b}'  the  same  loose,  unscientific  process,  we  might 
(as  many  would  fain  do)  reduce  the  accounts  of  Adam's 
specific  formation,  of  a  local  Eden,  and  of  the  origin 
of  human  depravity,  to  poetic  legends.  Just  criticism 
forbids  such  a  distortion  of  prose  to  accommodate  spec- 
ulative preconception.  See  Poetry.  For  an  able 
treatise  on  the  bearings  of  the  Hebrew  cosmology 
upon  modem  astronomy  and  geolog}',  see  Kurtz,  ffist. 
of  the  Old  Covenant  (Edinb.  1856,  vol.  i,  ch.  i ;  also 
separately,  Phila.  1857) ;  comp.  Johannsen,  Die  hosmo- 
gonischen  Anaichten  der  Ilebriier  (Alt.  1833) ;  Browne, 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  (Lond.  1864).  See  Cosmogony  ; 
Creation. 

Cosmos.    See  World. 

Cossett,  Fraxceway  Ranna,  D.D.,  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  Cumberland  Prcsbvterian  Church. 
He  was  born  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  April  24, 
1790.  His  parents  were  Episcopalians,  his  grandfa- 
ther being  the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  pastor 
of  the  first  Episcopal  chnrch  of  Chiremont.  He  stud- 
ied at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  and  graduated 
in  1813.  From  the  same  institution  be  received  in 
1839  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  degree 
was  also  conferred  upon  him  in  after  years  by  Cum- 
berland College,  Kentucky.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  engaged  in  teaching  a  classical  school  in  Mor- 
ristown,  X.  J.  After  two  years  he  accepted  a  call  as 
principal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy,  N.  C,  where  he  taught 
several  years,  when,  his  health  being  poor,  he  returned 
to  New  England,  where  soon  after  he  was  converted. 
He  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of  preaching 
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the  Goepel,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  Haven.  From  the  raminary 
he  went  to  Tennessee,  with  the  commendation  and 
sanction  of  the  bishop  as  a  **lay  preacher."  Here 
he  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  *'  participated  in  their  extraor- 
dinary revivals,  attended  their  deli^tful  camp-meet- 
ini^."  He  was  especially  pleased  with  their  success  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ,  and,  after  a  long,  prayerful, 
and  hard  struggle,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  cast  his  lot 
with  them.  In  the  year  1822  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Anderson  presbytery  of  this  church.  He  taught  very 
succefisfnlly  for  some  time  in  a  classical  school  in  Elk- 
ton,  Ky.  He  was  the  first  president  of  Cnmberland 
College  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  over  which  he  presided  for 
years  with  great  honor  and  success.  When  Cumber- 
land University  was  started  some  years  later  at  Leb- 
anon, Tennessee,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  first  presi- 
dency of  that  institution.  He  presided  over  it  until 
it  had  arisen  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  in 
the  entire  South.  He  was  for  years,  and  up  to  his 
death,  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  C.  P.  Church.  He  also  started  and 
maintained  for  several  years  successfully  a  weekly  re- 
ligious paper  called  the  "  Banner  of  Peace,"  which  b 
still  (1867)  being  published  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.  Dr. 
Cossett  published  The  fJ/e  and  Timet  ofEwing,  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  C.  P. 
Church.  Mr.  Cossett  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  and  in  his  younger  days  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful preacher.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  education  among  all  classes,  bnt  especially 
in  the  ministry.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  men, 
either  personally,  by  letter,  or  as  a  controvertist,  he 
never  deviated  firom  the  rules  of  honorable  Christian 
discussion,  or  the  manners  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
He  died  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  July  3, 1863. 

Costa,  Da.    See  Da  Costa. 

CoBtobSms  (Ko«Tro/3opoc).  1.  An  Idumienn  of 
honorable  connections,  married  by  Herod  to  his  sister 
Salome,  and  appointed  governor  of  Idumiea,  bnt  after* 
wards  renounced  by  her  on  pretext  of  his  favoring  the 
escape  of  the  sons  of  Babas,  the  last  scions  of  the  Hyr- 
canian  dynasty,  and  eventually  slain  by  Herod  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  xv,  7, 8-10). 

2.  A  relative  of  Agrippa,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  Si- 
carii  in  their  excesses  at  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War^ 
XX,  9,  4). 

Costume,  Oriental.  The  subject  of  the  style 
of  dress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity  and  doubt.  Sculptured  monuments  and 
coins  afford  us  all  needful  information  respecting  the 
apparel  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and  even  tiie  garb  worn 
by  the  barbarous  nations  is  perpetuated  in  the  monu- 
ments of  their  antagonists  and  conquerors.  But  the 
ancient  Hebrews  have  left  no  monuments,  no  figures 
of  themselves ;  and  the  few  figures  which  have  been 
sui^Kwed  to  represent  Jews  in  the  monuments  of  £g}'pt 
and  Persia  are  so  uncertain  that  their  authority  re- 
mains to  lie  efitablished  before  we  can  rely  upon  the 
information  which  they  convey.  There  are,  however, 
many  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scriptures,  and  these 
form  the  only  source  of  our  potdtive  information. 
They  are  often,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of  uncertain  in- 
terpretation, but  they  are  invaluable  in  so  far  as  they 
enable  us  to  compare  and  verify  the  information  de- 
rivable from  other  sources. 

1.  The  range  of  inquiry  into  mxmamenial  costume  is 
very  limited.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  talk  of 
"Oriental  costume"  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  thing, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  costumes  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
differ  far  more  from  one  another  thun  do  the  costumes 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  That  this  was  also 
the  case  anciently  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  in 
which  the  costumes  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
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nians,  Persians,  Medea,  Syrians,  and  Greeks  differ  as 
much  from  one  another  as  do  the  costumes  of  the  mod<> 
em  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  useless  to  examine  the  monu- 
mental costume  of  any  nation,  remote  from  Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  costume  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  are  the  only 
countries  where  monuments  would  Ixs  likely  to  afford 
any  useful  information ;  but  Arabia  has  left  no  monu- 
mental figures,  and  Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient 
date,  while  those  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
depict  few  scenes  of  social  life ;  and  it  is  left  for  Egypt 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  information  likely  to  be  of 
use.  But  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  an 
exceedingly  different  people ;  and  the  climates  which 
they  inhabited  were  also  so  different  as  to  necessitate 
a  greater  difference  of  food  and  drest  than  might  be 
prefiupposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jewiph  nation  was  cradled  in  Egypt; 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  bad  st^me  influence 
on  ceremonial  dresses  and  the  ornaments  of  women ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  nations  circumstanced  as  the 
Jews  were  readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nations, 
especially  when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when  their  rai- 
ment was  of  home  manufacture — spun  and  woven  by 
the  women  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks  (Exod. 
XXXV.  25).  Wo  find  also  that,  immediately  after  leav- 
ing E-'vpt,  the  principal  article  of  dress  among  the  He- 
brews was  some  ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in 
(Exod.  xxii,  27),  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Egypt. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  representation  of 
Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic  examples 
could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure,  in  the  ancient 
costume,  it  would  afford  much  satisfaction,  as  tending 
to  elucidate  many  passages  of  Scripture  wliich  cannot 
at  present  be  with  certainty  expkined.  (See  also  un- 
der the  article  Brick.) 

(o.)  A  painting  at  Beni  Hassan  represents  the  ar- 
rival of  some  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to 
figure  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  that  country. 
The  accessories  of  the  scene,  the  physiognomies  of  the 
persons,  and  the  time  to  which  the  picture  relates,  are 
certainly  in  unison  with  that  event ;  but  other  circum- 
stances are  against  the  notion.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
speaks  hesitatingly  on  the  subject;  and,  until  some 
greater  certainty  is  obtained,  we  may  admit  the  possi- 
ble correctness  of  the  conjecture.     The  iinnexed  cut 


Supposed  Representation  of  Joseph's  Brethren  on  the  £gTp- 

tiun  Monuments. 

shows  the  variety  of  costume  which  this  scene  displays. 
All  the  men  wear  sandals.     Some  of  them  are  clad 
only  in  a  short  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close  sleeves  (fig. 
3) ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of  sleeveless  plaid  or 
mantle,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  passing  un- 
der the  right  arm  (fig.  2).     It  U  of  a  striped  and  c 
ously  figured  pattern,  and  looks  exceedingly  lik 
fine  grass  woven  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.    Others 
instead  of  this,  a  frimfjed  ekirt  of  the  same  ma 
(fig.  1).     All  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and 
beards,  which  are  circumstances  favorable  to  the ; 
fication.     The  fHnged  skirt  of  fig.  1  is  certainly 
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mirkabla  oirounnUnce.  iiotti  directed  thai  the  peo- 
ple should  wear  a  fringe  at  the  hem  aftbeir  ii;.nnents 
(Num.  XT,  %);  and  the  probability  )■  that  this  com- 
mand merely  inrpetuated  a  more  andeoC  uaagc. 

(&0  Tbia  'frintce  reuppears,  much  enlarged,  id  the 
other  Egyptinn  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are  eappnged 
to  be  represented.  These  are  <n  a  tomb  discovered  by 
BeliODl,  In  the  valle;  of  tlab  el-Meluk,  near  Thebes. 
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*nd  conqueror,  who  eeems  to  be  pronDuncmg  sentence 
upon  tbem.  The  venerable  antiquUy  of  this  sculpture 
Is  unquestionable ;  and  Sir  B.  K.  Porter  was  led  to 
fancy  that  the  scnlptare  cammomoratcs  the  subjuga- 
tion and  deportition  of  the  ten  tribes  l>v  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Aeeyria  (3  Kings  xvii,  6).  The  reasons  which 
he  assigns  (TravtU  in  Ptriia,  ii,  169  aq.)  for  this  con- 
clusion are  of  little  weight,  and  not  worth  eximina- 
lion.  But  [he  single  fact  that  the  figures  are  arrayed 
in  a  costume  similar  to  the  ancient  and  present  garli 
of  the  people  of  Syris  and  Letianon  inclines  us  to  think 
that  the  figures  really  do  represent  the  costume  of  na- 
tions west  of  Che  Kuphntes,  including,  probably,  that 
oT  tlie  Jews  and  their  near  neigbbors.    The  dress  here 
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There  is  no  rejson  to  think  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  was  In  any  impiirUnt  respect  diffbrent  from 
of  the  other  inliiibitants  of  the  same  and  immcdiatelv 
borderina  countries.      It  would  therefg 
tory,  and  would  enable  us  to  l"dgo  better  of  the 
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and  LelMnon.  The  evidence  for  the  last  (Hg.  2)  Is  «a 
conclusive  as  can  be  obtained,  for  not  only  is  there  tbe 
name  "Leiiuinon"  (m  being  constantly  inteithanged 
witli  b),  liut  the  persons  thus  attired  are  represented 
as  inhabiting  a  mounlainous  country-,  and  (elliiigjCr- 
treea  to  impede  the  chariols  of  tbe  Egyptian  invaders. 
The  dresses  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  this  simi- 
larity strengthens  the  probability  that  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  wan  nut  veiy  dl^rent;  and  It  is  also  observable 
that  it  is  slmilir  to  the  full  dress  ofrome  of  the  figures 
in  the  sculpture  at  llehlstun :  the  figures  are  bearded, 
and  the  c.ip,  or  head-dress,  is  bound  round  with  a  fillet. 
The  figures  are  arrayed  in  a  long  gown  reaching  to  tbe 
ankles,  and  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  girdle; 
and  the  shoulders  are  covered  by  a  cape,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  common  (o  several  nations  of  Asia. 
At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  tliis  dress  b  different 
from  those  already  figured.      But,  in  all  probability, 

coverln;:  the  inner  dress  which  is  shown  in  the  figure* 
that  seem  more  sc.intity  arrayed.  (See  the  Ingenious 
papers  by  a  lady  on  the  coiCumee  of  the  ancient  Ca. 
naonitee  In  the  Joar.  •/Sac.  lit.,  Jhr.  1858.  p.  291  sq.. 
and  the  cuU  in  the  No.  for  April,  1854.)  See  Cahaax- 
ITE;  Lebano:!. 

8.  The  information  on  this  subject  to  be  obtained 
from  tradilum  is  embodied — (1.)  In  the  dresses  of 
monks  and  pilgrims,  which  may  lie  traced  to  an  ancient 
date,  and  which  are  an  intended  imiution  of  the  dress- 
have  been  woro  Lj-  the  first  diaclplea 


liCcs,  Phienicians,  Syriiins.  ifoalHtes. 
ch:.,  II}'  vuv  Egyptian  utislii,  who  were  so  exact  I 
dlscrimtaating,  evi-n  to  caricature,  the  peculiarities  c 
nations.     Under  the  article  Armor  (p.  iS3)  there  is 
supposed  figure    of  a  Canaanite   wanior  frnm   th 
source.     Tha  dress,  bein^  miliury,  dues  not  afford 
much  room  for  comparison  la  tiie  present  instance ;  I 
but  wa  at  once  recognise  in  it  most  of  the  articles  i 
which  formed  the  militaiy  dress  of  tbe  Hebrews.    The 
annexed  figures,  however,  convoy  more  informntion, 
OS  they  appeal  to  represent  luhabllants  of  Samaria 


Christian  Ontinnw  of  Oriental  Monks  and  Fllgrtmi. 
and  apostles  of  Christ.  (2.)  The  garii  conventionally 
assigned  by  painters  to  scriptural  characters,  which 
were  equallylnlendedto  embody  the  dress  of  the  apos- 
tolical period,  and  is  corrected  in  some  degree  by  the 
notions  of  Oriental  costume  which  were  collected  dur- 
ing the  Crusades. 

To  Judge  of  the  vnlne  of  these  costumes,  we  mD<t 
compare  them,  first,  with  tlie  scanty  materials  atrea<ly 
1  produced,  and  then  with  Iho  modem  cwtiimes  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  The  resnlt  of  this  exuminatJon  will  pmli- 
ably  be  that  these  tradlUonal  garbs  are  by  no  means 
bad  reminiscences  of  Hebrew  costume ;  and  that  the 
dresses  which  the  painters  liave  introduced  into  scrip- 
tural suiijects  are  far  more  neitr  to  correctness  than  it 
tui*  lattecly  been  the  fashion  to  euppoee.     It  la  pei^ 


nniij  SkatctaH  of  OrbmU)  Cotonui  by  url;  Pulnun. 
bftp*  u  neirlj  u  pouible  ■  Jiut  medium  betwaen  ths 
MclesiaMical  tradhJcin  and  tbe  prai^lcil  obsernliDn. 
No  drnt  mora  suitable  Ui  the  dignity  of  the  nubjects 
could  postilily  be  devised;  and.  UDCtioned  ■■  ft  lias 
lieen  by  long  u*e,  mil  rendered  Tenetable  by  ■criptnral 
■saociatioDB,  wa  ehouldbe  reluctant  to  lee  it  exchan)^ 
for  tbe  existing  Oriental  eoatumen,  which  the  Freocb 
■rtiiita  have  be^^n  to  prefer.  Bat  this  is  only  with 
reg^d  to  pictorial  associations  and  etTects ;  for,  In  an 
inquiry  into  tbe  coxtDme  ociuallt/  worn  by  tbe  Iiirael- 
Ites,  modem  sources  of  informaBion  must  be  by  no 
means  overlooked. 

4.  The  value  of  the  moffernOrinifalcniitumeB  for  the 
purposes  of  scriptural  illustration  arises  from  tbe  fact 
(bat  the  drees,  like  the  usiigea,  of  the  people  is  un- 
derstood to  be  tbe  same,  or  nearlj-  Ifac  same,  as  that 
used  in  very  ancient  times.  But  Ihts  must !«  under- 
stiwd  Kilh  some  limitations.  The  dress  of  the  Turks 
is  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  has  no 
canDFction  with  the  aboriginal  costnmes  of  Wpstem 
Asia.  Tbe  dress  oflhercrsiansbaa  also  been  chsnged 
almost  within  tbe  memory  of  man.  that  of  the  ruling 
Tartar  trilw  having  been  almost  invariably  adopted  j 
so  that  tbe  present  costume  is  altogether  diflerent  IVom 
that  which  la  Hgnred  liv  Sir  Thomas  Herliert.  Chardin, 
Le  Bruyn,  Niebahr,  and  other  travellers  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  But  with  the  esceptions  of  the 
foreign  Tnrliish  costume  and  its  mudillcaUons,  and 
with  certain  local  exceptions,  chiefly  in  mountainous 

tume  in  all  the  counlries  of  Asia  between  tlic  Ti^rris 
and  Mediterrjinean,  and  throughout  Northern  Africa, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Sene- 
gal. This  ciatame  la  essentially  Arabian,  and  owe' 
ita  extension  to  the  wide  conquests  under  tbe  iirst 
caliphs:  and  it  ia  through  the  AraUans  —  the  least 
changed  of  ancient  nations,  and  almost  the  only  ono 
which  has  remained  as  a  nation  IVoni  ancient  time!' — 
that  the  antiquity  of  this  costume  may  be  proved. 
This  Is  nndonlitedly  the  most  ancient  costume  of  West- 
ern Asia;  iind  while  one  set  of  prcnfs  would  carry  it 
up  to  scriptarul  times,  another  pel  of  strong  proliahil- 
Ities  and  salisfactoty  analogies  will  lake  it  hack  to  tbe 
most  remote  periods  of  scriptural  hi^toiy,  and  will 
suggest  that  the  dress  of  the  Jcwn  themselves  was 
very  similar,  withont  being  strictlj-  identical. 

We  may  here  remark.  (I.)  That  tbe  usages  of  the 
Antriana  in  Syria  anil  Palestine  are  more  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Scripture  than  those  of  any  other 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  (!.)  Tliat  their  ros- 
tame  throws  more  light  on  the  scriptural  intimations  I 
than  any  other  now  existing,  while  It  agrees  morethiin 
any  other  with  the  materials  supplied  by  sntiquilv  ami  I 
by  trodition,  (8.)  That  the  ilre.s  which  the  Anbian  1 
garbs  gradually  supersede<l  in  Syria  and  Palestine  was  > 
not  the  same  aa  that  of  scriptural  tinle^  excepting,  ' 
perlupa,  among  the  peasantrj-,  whose  dress  appears  to 
have  then  diflbrcd  little  ttma  that  of  the  Arabian  con-  I 
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queror*.  Tbe  Jews  had  for  ai»ve  five  centuries  ceased 
to  be  inhabiUnts  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  certain  that  dur. 
Ing  the  intenredbte  period  tbe  dress  of  tbe  upper  class- 
es— the  military  and  tbe  tonnspeoplc — had  become  as- 
similuted  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Arabia  had  meanwhile  been  subjected  to  no  such  influ- 
ences, and  the  drees  which  It  brought  into  Syria  may 

tume,  rather  than  (as  it  was  in  mi.ny  countries)  the 
introdurtinn  of  one  previouslj-  unknown. 

it  in  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  different  sorts  of  dresses  among  the  Arabians. 
One  is  that  of  the  Bedouin  tril*s,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  Inbalntants  of  towns.  The  diitinction  between 
these  is  seldom  clearly  understood  or  correctly  stated, 
but  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  notice.  Instead,  therefore,  of  s)iei.liing  of  the 
Areliian  costume  as  one  thintr,  we  must  regard  it  as 
two  things — the  deaen  costume  and  the  town  costun:p. 

tbe  actual  costume  of  the  Arabians,  we  should  be  led 

which  was  worn  during  the  patriarcbfll  period,  and 
until  the  Israelites  had  licen  rome  time  settled  in  Ca- 

fWim  their  neighbors  when  they  became  a  settled  peo- 


kind,  adopted  from  the  Aralis,  and  worn  verj*  eKtcns- 
ively  aa  an  outermost  covering  in  all  the  countries 
from  the  Oxus  (for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  the 
Bedouin,  and  which  has  not  l*en  adopted  by  any  oth- 
er nation,  or  even  hv  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  ker- 
ciiief  (tf^'rh)  folded  trianguhirly,  and  llirown  over  the 
head  so  as  to  fall  down  over  the  neck  and  shou^ers, 
and  bound  to  tbe  liead  by  ■  band  of  tw  isted  wi  ol  or 
camel's  hair.  The  cloak  is  called  an  aiba.  It  ia  made 
of  wool  and  hair,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  Is  sometimes  entirely  lilack,  or  ei^tirety  while,  but 
is  more  usuallj-  marked  with  broad  stripes,  the  colon 


■■  '■}-  y 


h  it  is  w 


The  cloak  is  altnitether  shapeless,  being  like  a  square 
sack,  with  an  opening  in  front,  and  with  slits  at  the 
sides  to  let  ont  the  arms.  The  Arab  who  wears  it  If 
day,  sleeps  In  it  liy  night,  as  does  often  the  peasant  I  y 
whom  it  has  been  adojited;  and  in  all  proballlity  thbt 
was  the  garment  similarly  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while 
Israel  was  still  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  l.e  ke[t  in 
pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might  net  be 
without  a  covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii,  37).  ThU 
article  of  dress  appears  to  have  been  little  known  to 
Bii. Ileal  illustretors,  although  it  is  tbe  principal  and 
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■noit  common  oatermnt  gintunt  Id  Wett«ni  Asia. 
Thli  siagnlHT  naclec'  tui  inHD  from  their  InfbmiB- 
tion  bsing  chiedy  dsriTed  ttora  Shsv  and  otben,  irfaii 
de«cribe  the  coitnme  of  the  Arsb  tribu  or  Bloors  of 
Northero  Africs,  where  the  outer  ginoent  ia  moro 
geaenlly  the  boumod  {tig.  S\  ■  woollen  cloak,  not 
iinlik«  the  aiba,  but  funiLghed  with  a  hood,  uid  which 
la  iOmBtimM  strangely  confounded,  btbii  by  well-ln- 
tbrmed  penonis  with  a  totally  diStrent  ontar  garment 
worn  in  the  urns  ngiona,  usually  called  the  hyht,  but 
which  ia  also,  according  to  its  maleriali,  quality,  or 
color,  distini^uished  by  varlooi  other  namei ;  and  writ- 
ers have  pmdaced  Kinie  coafasian  by  not  obaervlng 


Lcte  of  ra 


itwhic 


under  all  these  names  is  esuenCially  the 
gardles*  of  tbeaa  minute  diattnctianj<,  this  part  of  dreaa 
may  be  described  as  a  tar^e  woollen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  in  anmmer  a  colton  abeet  (uaoal- 
ly  bine  or  white,  or  both  colors  together).  Putting 
one  comer  before  orer  the  left  shoulder,  the  wearer 
bringa  it  behind,  and  then  under  the  right  ann,  and 
•o  over  the  body,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
ehonlder,  and  leaving  the  right  ann  free  for  action. 
This  very  pictaresqne  mode  of  wearing  the  itjjbe  ia 
■hown  Is  fig.  3  of  the  accmninnyinB  cut.     Another 


]e  of  wearing  It  is  abown  In  flg.  S.  It  ia  lometimea 
thrown  over  the  head  aa  a  protection  from  the  sun  or 
wind  (fig.  1),  and  calls  to  mind  the  varioDS  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  persona  an  described  aa  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  their  mantlcf  (S  Sam.  xv,  nO;  1 
Kinga  xix,  ISj  Either  vl,  13).  This  article  ofdrass, 
originally  borrowed  from  the  nomadea,  ia  known  in 
Arabia,  and  extends  weatward  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  being  most  extensively  used  hy  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  seat  of  this  dresa.  and  of  the 
abha  respeclively,  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  tlieir 
importation  into  Egypt,  The  J^*ei  are  imported  from 
the  west  (i.  e.  from  North  Africa),  and  the  abiai  from 
Syria.  The  close  re«mblance  of  the  nbove  group  of 
Teal  coetDme  U>  those  in  which  the  traditinnary  eccle- 
daatical  and  traditionary  artistical  cOKtumes  are  dis- 
played, must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observer. 
It  may  alio  be  noticed  that  the  kytt  ia  not  without 

worn,  to  the  outer  garment  of  one  of  the  figures  In  the 
Egyptian  family,  aupposed  to  rrpresentthe  arrivsl  of 
Joseph's  brethren  in  Egypt  (above). 

(b)  We  now  turn  to  the  costumes  which  are  seen  ti 
the  lowna  and  villages  of  )>outh-*restern  Asia. 

In  the  Scriptures  drairtrt  are  only  mentioned  tT 
the  Injunction  that  the  high-priest  ahould  wear  tlwm 
(ElOd.  zxviii,  42),  which  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  geneially  in  use ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  they  ever  liecame  common.  Drawers  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  were  worn  liy  the  andenc  I 
Egyptians,  and  workmen  often  laid  aside  all  the  rest  I 
0.'  their  dreaa  when  occupied  in  their  labon.     Aa  ia , 


anme  among  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  by  many  of  the 
Bedouin  Arab*.  They  are  of  linen  or  eottoa,  of  ample 
breadth,  tied  around  the  body  by  a  running  atring,  or 
band,  and  alwaya  worn  next  the  akin,  not  over  the 
ahirt,  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  larailite  had  pawn- 
ed his  outer  garment  "  wherein  he  slept,"  what  dnsa 
was  left  l«  him  7  The  answer  is  probably  supplied 
l>y  the  annexed  engraving,  which  repreoeat*  slightly 


ital  UBdir; 

diflervnt  garments  of  cotton,  or  woollen  fhKks  or 
shirts,  which  often,  in  warm  weather,  form  the  sola 
dress  of  the  Bedouin  peasants,  and  the  lower  class  of 
townspeople.  To  this  the  atia  or  kgla  ia  the  proper 
outer  robe  (as  in  fig.  1,  second  tut  preceding),  but  ia 
usuallv,  in  summer,  dispensed  with  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life. 
It  Is  aometimes  (as  in  the  foregoing  cut,  fig.  S)  worn 
wiUiout,  bnt  more  usually  with  a  girdle  i  and  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  shorter  specimen*  are  not  uulihe  tbe 
dreas  of  one  of  the  figurea  (Hg.  S)  in  the  eariiest  of  the 
E'Q'ptian  anbjecta  whivh  have  been  produced.  Tba 
shirt  worn  by  the  snpe- 

shape,  but  of  finer  mate- 
rials. This  is  shown  in 
the    accompanying    lig- 


gentleman  aa  Jua 
from  bed.  If  wo  call 
this  a  shirt,  the  Hebrews 
doubtless  bad  it  — the 
sole  dresa  (excepting  the 
cloak)  of  the  poor,  and 
theinnerrolwoftherich.  _ 
Such,  probably,  were  the 
"sheets"      (tr«n-lat*d   " 


ions),  of  which  Samson 
eapoiled  thirty  Philis- 
tinca  to  pnv  the  forfeit 
I  of  his  riddle  (.Tudg.  x1v,lS,19).  It  ia  ahown  th>m  tbe 
I  Talmud,  indeed,  that  the  Habrewa  of  later  daya  had  a 
shirt  called  p'-n,  dmluk',  which.  It  would  appear, 
was  often  of  woolVLightfoat,  /for.  Htb.  on  Luke  ix.  8), 
I  and  which  is  described  as  the  ordinary  inner  tnrment, 
I  the  outer  being  the  cloak  or  mantle.  This  shows  that 
I  the  ahirt  or  frock  was,  aa  in  modem  usage,  the  ordi- 
nary  dret<*  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (oMo,  tyta, 
or  bourmtoi)  was  the  outer  covering. 

The  Talmud  enumerates  eigfaleen  several  gi 


Uodem  OrienUI  Ui 


formed  the  clothing  of  the  Jews  from  bead  to 
foot  (Talm.  llienw.  &iU.  fol.  15;  Talm.  Bab.  8iM. 
toX.  180),  mentionine,  however,  two  sandals,  two  bus- 
kins, etc.  This  shows,  st  least,  one  thing,  that  they 
were  not  more  sporiagiy  clad  than  the  modem  Oriaut- 
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lis.  This  btnig  tbs  caw,  wa  nuy  b«  aan  Ihit  il- 
tbough  panons  of  [)ie  buiul.ler  cluuos  war*  conlent 
vjth  the  shirt  snd  the  mantle,  the  wealthier  people 
had  other  robaa  between  thaie  two,  and  forming  a 
complete  draaa  without  the  mantle,  which  with  them 
ma  probablj  oontined  to  out-of-door  wear,  or  ceremo- 
nial OM.  It  ia,  of  coune,  unpoesibla  U>  diacrimiaate 
theae  prectaelf,  but  in  thia  matter  we  cannot  be  far 
wnmg  in  truating  to  the  anah^of  exiating  luagea. 
Id  all  tba  iDnexed  figarce,  repraaenting  peraona  of 


Msden  Urlanul  Outer  GanneoL 


tbe  anperioT  claaa.  we  observe  the  abfrt  covered  hy  ■ 
striped  (eometimea  figured)  ko^d  <v  caftan  of  mingled 
ailk  and  cottuo.  It  descenUt  to  the  ankle*,  with  long 
alcevea.  extending  a  few  Incbea  bejvnd  the  Hngen' 
ends,  hut  divided  fnm  a  point  a  little  ubove  the  wrist, 
ao  that  the  hand  i)  geoiinilly  enpuwd,  tbougli  it  may 
b«  concealed  by  the  sleeve  when  necessary ;  for  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
eon  of  hlfh  rank.  It  is  very  common,  especially  Id 
winter,  for  persona  to  sleep  without  removing  this 
gown,  but  only  untoosing  the  girdle  by  which  it  is 
bound.  It  ia  not  unusual  within  doors  to  see  persons 
without  any  article  of  dress  outside  this;  but  it  if  con- 
sidered decidedly  as  en  undress,  and  no  respectable 
person  is  beheld  nut  of  doors,  or  receives  or  pays  visits, 
without  an  laiter  covering.  Hpnce  persons  clad  in 
thia  alone  are  said  to  lie  "naked"  in  Scripture — that 
is,  not  in  the  usual  complete  dress ;  for  there  can  lie  no 
manner  of  doulit  that  this,  or  something  like  thie,  is 
the  rrp?,  toAo'm*!,  of  Scripture  (Eiod,  kkvIII,  W; 
Job  ikx,  IS  1  ISB.  xxVt,  21,  etc.).  A  similar  robe  is 
worn  liT  tbe  women,  aa  was  also  the  case  among  the 
Israelites  (i  Sam.  xiii.  if,  19;  Cant,  v,  3).  It  is  in 
tiie  bosom  of  this  mlie  that  various  articles  are  carried. 
See  RostiH. 

The  girdle  worn  over  thi>,  around  the  waiat,  is  USD- 
ally  a  colared  shawl,  or  long  piece  of  figured  white 
muslin.  The  girtle  oftlie  poorer  classes  is  of  coarse 
stnir,  and  often  of  leather,  with  clasps.  Tliia  leathern 
girdle  i*  also  maoh  used  by  tlie  Arabs,  and  by  persons 
of  condition  when  equippeil  for  s  joume.v.  It  ia  some- 
timea  omaroenled  with  workingn  in  colored  worsted, 
or  silk,  or  with  metal  sturls,  shells,  bends,  etc.  Both 
kinds  of  girdles  were  certainly  in  U"e  amonn  the  He- 
lirews  (2  Kings  i,  8;  Matr.  iii.  i\  Mark  i,  6i  comp. 
Jer.  niii,  1).  See  Cinm-E.  It  seems  ft™  2  Sam. 
XX.  e  (mmp.  Hg.  1  alwve),  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  a 
knife  or  poniard  in  th?  girdle.  Thb<  custom  is  still 
general,  and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  bnt 
tiie  want  of  clasp-knives.  Men  of  literary  rocationa 
replace  It  by  an  ink.hom.  aa  was  also  the  case  among 
the  ItfBSlitea  (Eiek.  ix.  2). 

Over  the  gown  is  worn  either  the  short-sleeved  gib- 
bA  (fig.  8),  which  is  a  long  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
the  long^lceved  bmiti  (fig.  2\  which  is  also  of  wool- 
len cloth,  and  may  be  worn  either  over  or  instead  of 
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the  other.  The  AenuA  is,  by  raason  of  its  long  sleeves 
(with  which  the  hands  may  be  covered),  tbe  robe  of 
ceremony,  and  is  worn  la  the  presence  of  saperiora 
and  paiaons  of  rank.  Over  one  or  both  ofthese  robes 
may  be  worn  the  abba,  boumooi,  or  Ayfc,  in  any  of  the 
modea  already  indicated.  Aged  persona  often  wrap 
up  the  head  and  shouldera  with  the  Utter,  in  Che  man- 

This  same  /igie  or  wrapper  ia  Dgnally  taken  by  per* 
sons  going  on  a  journey,  tor  the  purpose  of  being  used 
in  the  same  manner  aa  a  protection  &om  the  sua  or 
wind.    This  ia  abown  in  the  annexed  cut,  rqireseot- 


Uodsrs  Urteutal  Tiarelllng  Dreai. 
Ing  a  group  of  persons  equipped  for  travel.  The  robe 
is  here  more  succinct  and  compact,  and  the  Arm  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  dress  la  girded  up  about  the 
kiins  calls  to  mind  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  action  of  "girding  up  the  loiua"  for  a  journey  Is 

From  this  it  is  also  seen  that  trsTcllera  usnally 

correctly  shown.  It  would  a!s<'  appear  that  the  Jews 
bad  swords  tbr  such  occasional  oees  (MatL  xzvl,  61; 
Luke  xxii,  36). 

The  necessity  of  hering  tlie  arm  for  any  kind  of  ex- 
ertion must  be  evident  (tout  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
encumliered  in  all  the  dresses  we  hove  produced.  Thia 
action  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  alone 
proves  that  the  arm  was  In  ordinary  circumstances 
similarly  encumbered  by  the  dress.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses a  bas^  tucking  up  of  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm 
suffices;  but  fnr  a  continued  action  s)iecial  contriv- 
ances are  neccssarj-.  These  ar«  curious,  as  wUI  be 
eeen  by  the  cut  adjoining.     The  nm  sleeves  of  tbs 


ihlrtare  pometimes  drawn  up  l>y  means  of  cords,  which 
pass  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross  liebind.  where 
they  are  tied  In  ■  knot.  This  custom  Is  particularly 
affected  by  servanta  and  workn.en,  who  have  cotutaat 
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Dccsuon  for  har\ng  the  *nii ;  bat  othen,  whou  acca-  I 
■ioDi  are  more  Incidental,  >nd  wbo  are,  therefore,  an-  ' 
proTided  witb  the  necesBory  corda,  dnv  ap  the  sleevee 
and  tie  them  tat^ther  behind  between  the  ehonldera  ' 

(fle.  2)-  I 

Par  the  dreu  of  remaleB,  see  the  article  Woman.  | 
Certain  part«  of  drew,  bUo,  admit  of  sepjral*  coniider-  j 
ation,  Buch  as  Che  liead-dreu  or  turbuu  (q.  v.),  and  the  I 
•Ireu  of  the  feel  or  undab  (q.  v.).  See  "  The  Boat  of  , 
CoUumt,'  ancient  anil  mudtni,  bv  a  Ladv,  Load.  1M7 ; 
Priaae  and  St.  J.ihn'a  Oritxlul  Album,  London,  1847;  | 
Columa  of  Tartry,  Loiulun,  1802;  Lane,  AriiUiiii  ! 
yi^li,  cuts;  PeTkina,  Rrtidence  in  Ptttu  pla  ex 
Rambuax,  Erinatr.  im  d.  Pilgrrfahrt  nach  JeruMoIrn 
Ciilii,  1854).     Compare  the  arlicic  DKiua. 

COSTUME,  8ACEBr>otAL,    See  Pbiest 

COSTUME,  Clerical.  See  Vkstmevts  (of  t  e 
CLERar). 

CotB  (onl.v  in  the  plur.  n'^IX,  aeerotii  bv  trana- 
poaition  for  ninx,  rach  for  fodder),  proper  y  cnii 
hence  peni,  or  enclosarea  for  Socke  (2  Chron  xxxi 
S8,  where,  instead  of  "cotea  for  flo<:ka,  the  on  nal 
has  "liorta  for  [the]  cotes"}.  See  Sueep-cote 
Dove-cote. 

Cot«loriU«(Crfe'it'-),jEAi(BAPTiSTB  anen  nent 
French  wbolar.  Lorn  at  NUmee.  Ib-^T  At  twel  a 
veara  of  ago  he  could  reid  the  Hebrew  D  o  anl  he 
Greek  Teatamcnt  with  ease.  In  1(>49  he  wa>  elected 
a  member  of  (he  Sorbonne.  He  did  not  receive  the 
d^^i^e  of  doctor,  becauaebe  refused  to  lakeorder'.  In 
1G7G  be  WBB  mjde  Greek  lecturer  at  Paris,  and  ro- 
witb  great  reputation,  till  his  death. 
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1.  nSO,  mttak',  aignifiea  ■  iai  made  of  bongha 
(lui.  i,  sVand  ia  naiull;  elaewbere  translated  "kxitt." 
It  waa  ancientlr  the  cnetom  in  the  Eaet,  ma  it  still  is, 
to  erect  little  temporary  ebeda,  covered  with  leavea, 
straw,  or  turf,  givlni;  abeller  ^m  the  heat  hy  day  and 
the  cold  dewB  at  ni^t  to  tbe  watchman  that  kept  the 
garden  or  vineyard  wbile  the  fruit  was  ripening,  which 
otbvrwiie  miyht  be  stolen,  or  dB.tn)yed  by  jm-kaJs. 
'Iheae  erectionB,  bein^  intended  only  tor  the  occasion, 
were  of  the  very  sligliteat  fabric,  and  when  the  fruit* 
were  gathered  Mere  either  taken  down,  or  Islt  to  fall 
to  pieces,  or  were  blown  down  during  the  winter  (Job 
It       18>    See  Lodge 


I.  1CB6.     Host  of  his  liU 


.rylab 


reek  fathers;  and  in  IG72  be  published  tb* 

"  Apoabdic  Fathers" (Aifru  Aeei  Apolaiici,  I'aris).  of 
whicb  (bo  best  edition  la  PalruM  ipii  teynp<iribuf  Ajioi- 
ioScit  fioiiierBtil  i<ptra,  recensuit  J,  Clericus  (Ainst. 
1724,  2  vols.  fol.).  Ill  1667  he  waa  cum  missioned  by 
Colbert  to  revise  and  catalogue  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  Royal  Library.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work, 
conjointly  with  (he  celeliTJtedDuCaiige,  for  five  years. 
In  1676  he  obtained  through  Colbert  the  chair  of  Greek 
at  tbe  Etoyal  Collctn  of  Paris.  In  1677  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  Eixleria  Groat  ifanununla,  e  i/S^. 
codicibut,  Gr.  and  ljiL;3  rolB.4(o;  the  3d  vol.  appear- 
ed two  days  before  his  death).  The  fourth  volume  of 
this  work,  for  which  he  bad  ci>llec(ed  much  materLiI, 
was  paldiahed  in  1692  l>y  the  JIaurines.— See  WHtt 
u.  WeltB,  Kirehen-I/a.  ii,  903 ;  Dupin,  .Vrwori/e  Bib, 

BlA^,  xvili,  im. 

Cottage  is  employed  in  our  version  for  three  IL 
brew  words.     See  Booth. 


S  n  i"  me/  auA  (  em  of  b'-  tin  «)  signiflet 
pioperly  a  twIg.Kg-piact,  and  IB  associated  with  the 
Wioth  t"  cottage")  in  the  above  passage  (Isa.  i,  8), 
where  it  is  translated  "  laJgr,"  Iwing  probably  a  soiiie- 
what  slighter  structure,  if  puMilile,  aa  ■  cucumber 
pjtih  is  more  ttmpLir-ry  tb-n  a  vineiard.  It  also  oc- 
cura  in  Isa.  x>.iv,  2il,  in  the  nii!'tr..n^lated  espreseion 
"  and  shall  be  reinuved  [L  c.  iliakcn  aliuiit]  lik*  a  cut- 
(a^,"  wheroitdeaoteaBhjnginK-ljedori.imJtKwisas- 
pciided  from  trees,  in  which  travellers,  und  eapecially 
the  watchmen  In  gardens,  were  accustuuii-d  to  sleep 
durinji;  summer,  ao  aa  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wild 
animal".  Tbe  swinging  of  these  aptly  ccirreFponda 
with  the  staggering;  of  a  drunken  man.  Or  it  miiy, 
perhaps,  more  apprnpriatcly  denote  here  tliose  frail 
structures  of  lioui;he,  s:.pported  by  a  few  poles,  which 
the  Orientals  use  fur  the  aume  purpose. 


>J  BoaUid  DT  Sheds. 


S.  In  Zeph.  ii.  6,  the  original  h'rm  Is  T'fS,  beroOi' 
(literally  digginur),  i.  e.  pitt  far  holding  water,  and.  In- 
stead of  "dwelling*  [and]  cottages  for  sbepherds."  it 
abould  be  rendered  "  lielda  full  of  shepbetde'  cisterns," 
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for  watering  their  flociia ;  thst  U,  the  litea  of  the  citieg 
uf  Philiitia  iboald  be  occupied  for  iHUtur.il  purpoeu. 
'I'bis  wurd  dwi  nut  occur  elsewhere. 

Cotton  ((roiD  the  Arali.  Dune  tmttia\  the  well- 
known  wool-like  aubiUnce  which  envelopa  the  Medii, 
and  ii  contained  within  the  roundIah-potal«d  capule 
or  frnit  of  the.  cotlon-shnib.  Every  one  alw  knows 
that  cotton  has.  from  the  eiirlleat  igea,  Ijeen  character- 
iiticof  Indis.  Indeed,  It  has  been  well  remarked  that, 
as  from  early  times  iheep'i  wool  ha«  been  principally 
employed  for  clothing  in  Puleatine  and  Syria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  luly,  and  Spain,  hemp  in  the  northern 
conntrieg  of  Europe,  and  Bax  in  Egjpt,  h>  cotton  haa 
alwura  been  employed  for  the  sime  purpose  in  India, 
and  silk  In  China.  In  the  present  day,  cotton,  by  tlte 
aid  of  machinery,  haa  been  munufuc  tared  in  this  coun- 
try on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  sold  at  >o  cheap  a 
rule,  u  to  drive  the  mannbcturea  of  India  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  market.  But  etill,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  the  calicoee  and  chintzea  of  India  formed  veiy 
eatensiVB  articles  of  commerce  from  tbat  country  to 
Europe.  For  the  inTesligation  of  the  eariy  history  of 
cotton,  we  aro  chiefly  indelited  to  the  eurliest  nolicea 
of  this  commerce;  before  adducing  these,  liowever,  we 
may  briefly  notice  the  particular  plant!  and  coanUiea 
fMm  which  cotton  la  obtained.  India  poeseaaes  two 
very  distinct  species :  1 .  Co(4;niiin  ieriuonm  of  bota- 
nist*, of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  oome  of 
which  have  epread  north,  and  also  Into  the  soDtb  of 
Europe,  and  into  Aft-ico.  2.  GoHj/pism  urioiwun,  or 
cotton-tree,  which  ia  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
small  produce,  but  which  yielda  a  fine  kind  of  cotton. 
This  must  not  be  confounded,  aa  it  often  ia,  with  the 
silk-cottOD  tree,  or  Bom'igz  htpligAgUum,  which  does 
not  yield  a  cotton  fit  for  apinniag.  Cotton  from  Iheae 
kinds  is  now  ehiefiy  cultivated  in  Central  India,  ftiim 
whence  it  is  carried  to  and  exported  from  Broach.  It 
is  aim  larijely  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  the  Bomhny 
Presidency,  as  also  in  that  of  Madras,  but  less  in  Ben- 
gal, except  Sir  home  manufacture,  which  of  course  re- 
quires a  large  'apply,  where  so  luriie  a  population  are 
oil  clothed  in  cotton.  Americsn  cotton  is  obtained 
(Vom  two  entirely  distinct  specie* — ffoMypimo  Barbn- 
dtmc,  of  which  diCferent  varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island, 
tjphind,  Ueurgian,  ami  the  New  Orleans  cottons; 
while  G.  Ptruciumm  yields  the  Draxil,  Pemambuco, 
and  other  South  American  coiious.  These  species 
are  original  native*  of  America.  Tl>e  GiMypiiim 
Aci-iuceum,  a  figure  of  which  is  annexed,  ia  jirubably 
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the  species  known  to  the  ancients.  (See  Penny  Cyclo- 
pxdia,  B.  V.  Goesypium.) 

This  aubaunce  ia  no  doubt  denoted  by  the  term 
00^3,  tarp3i'  {whence  Gr.  iripiraoof,  LaU  carbanu, 
from  Snnscr.  karpai),  of  Esth.  i,  6,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "green"  (Sept.  infixdmfoc.Vulg.njrftniwiu). 
There  is  consideraiile  doubt,  however,  whether  under 
^O,  ihuh,  in  the  earlier,  and  y>a,  butt,  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  while  linen," 
"  line  linen,"  etc.,  cotton  may  not  have  been  included 
aa  well.  Both  these  latter  terms  are  said  by  Gesenlus 
to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally  mere  whiteness: 
a  aenae  s^d  also  to  inhere  in  the  word  ^3,  bad,  used 
BomelJDies  instead  of,  and  sometimes  tngcther  with 
(Aui  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  7, 1(i,  iliftli  it 
mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from  El'})  I,  and  bull 
OS  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in  torn  couplvd  with 
I'SillK  (argamoH'),  in  tlie  sense  of  "  purple  and  iiiie 
linen,"  i.  (.the  must  showy  and  co»tlv  apparel  (comp. 
Prov.  xxl,  Sa,  wtth  Esth.  viii,  la).  The  dresa  of  the 
E.yptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  minktrotions, 
wai  without  doulit  of  linen  (tlernd.  ii,  37),  in  spiu  of 
Pliny's  assertion  (xix,  1,  2}  thut  they  preferred  cotton. 
Yet  cotton  gannents  (br  the  worship  of  the  temples  is 
said  to  lie  mentioned  on  the  Roeetia  stene  (Wilkinson, 
^nc.  £;.  ill,  117).  The  same  was  the  cave  with  the 
Jewish  epbod  and  other  priestly  attire,  in  which  we 
cannot  suppose  any  careleasness  to  buve  prev»ile<l. 
If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  be  proUalily  would  not  be  deterred  liy  any  scru- 
ple aliout  the  hfterogenei  of  Deut.  xxii,  II,  from  wear- 
ing that  and  linen  together.  There  i',  however,  no 
word  for  the  cotton  ji/anf  (I'^e  l^r^^Q  for  flax)  in  the 
Hel.rew.  nor  any  reeron  tn  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric  In  Palestine.     See 

The  Egi'plian  mummy  awathlngs  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  giKid  as  when  fresh  from 
the  loom,  are  decided,  after  mnih  mntroTcriiy  and  mi- 
nute ■oulyfif,  to  have  l.ecn  of  linen,  and  not  cotton 
{Eipipl.  A  nliq.  in  the  Lib.  v/Knlfiiairf'ts  K »"»t  ii,  1(^2). 
The  vei}-  diliicully  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  observers  may  mistake,  and, 
much  nKire,  how  impoasiLIc  it  would  have  been  for  an- 
cient popular  writers  to  avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek 
oatomlists  sometimes  clearly  include  "cotton"  under 
Xiyov.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  ofifttiif.  oSdviot-, 
and  the  whole  class  of  words  signifyinh:  while  textile 
vegetalilo  fabrics.  From  the  proper  Oriental  name  for 
the  article  hirpat,  with  which  either  their  Alexandrian 
or  Parthian  intercourse  might  familiarize  them,  the 
Latins  liorrowed  corftorat,  completely  current  In  poeti- 
cal use  In  the  golden  and  silver  period  of  Lalinity,  for 

authority  of  Ctesiaa  contemporsin.'  with  Hrrodotus. 
The  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquestB,  must  have  known  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis  indeed 
(about  B.C.  540)  sent  asa  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet 
ornamented  with  gold  and  "tree-waul'  (I'^inKri  oiru 
CXov,  Herod,  iii,  47),  which  Pliny  says  was  still  exist- 
ing in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Khodes,  and  that  the 
minutenesa  of  its  libre  hiid  provoked  the  experiments 
of  the  carious.     Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 

tr}-(Wilkinson.iif'<»;>.  p.  lt6-IS0,  andplnU  No.  3£>ti)i 
indeed,  had  it  I'cen  a  general  product,  we  could  scarce- 
ly hove  missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  m  the  mono- 
mental  details  of  ancient  Eg;'ptian  arts,  trader  etc. ; 
hut  especially  when  Pliny  (A.D.  IIG)  asserts  thai  cot- 
ton was  then  grown  in  Egj'pt,  a  sUtemenl  confirmed 
by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  Inference  that,  at  least  as  a  rariosity  and  as  an 
.  experiment,  some  plantations  existed  Ibere.     Thia  ia 
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tbe  mora  likely,  sines  we  And  the  cotton-tree  (Gotfgpi- 
am  aibortum,  Wea  udiul  tban,  and  distinct  from,  the 
cotton  piaMt,  6'M3S!p.  AirW.)  iiieDCion»d  ttill  by  Pliny 
u  tba  oalg  rrmjrttiblc  tive  of  tho  adjannt  Ethk^iia ; 
■nd  eitUM  Anliia,  on  ita  other  tide,  appears  to  bave 
knowD  cotton  from  tinie  immemorial,  to  eroir  it  in 
■bundiDce.  and  Id  parts  to  lie  hii;lily  fu^onble  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest  rec- 
urdt  of  the  nsa  of  cotlnn  for  drua,  of  which,  including 
tlie  stircliia^  or  it,  sums  curious  traces  are  found  >s 
eiTly  as  800  B.C.,  in  tbe  Intiiutei  of  Menu ;  also  (it  ia 
said,  on  tbe  authority  of  Prof.  Wilnon)  in  the  Ai^lrdi, 
11)5,  V.  8.  (For  these  and  aoine  other  curious  anliqui- 
tiai  of  the  subjwt,  see  Riii-le'a  Culiurt  and  Cotnurct 
o/ Colloti  in  India,  ji.  117-122.) 

Couon  it  mnr  both  ktowd  and  manufactured  in  vari- 
ous puts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owln^  pniLwbly 

turbans  and  Fhirta  to  linen  ;  but  there  is  no  prouf  tLiat, 
tUl  they  came  Id  contact  with  Persia,  the  Hebrews  ij;en- 
eraliy  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fabric  from  linen,  whilst 
ths  negative  proof  o(l>n);uagc  and  the  probabilities  of 
hot  offer  a  strong  prasamption  tbat,  if  they  obtained 
It  at  all  in  commerce,  they  cunfouaded  it  with  linen 
under  the  terms  uinA  orAute.  The  greater  cleantinoss 
and  durability  of  linen  probably  estiildished  Its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  eepulchral  purposes  in  the  M.-T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  lieen  com- 
monly known,  and  thus  thpre  is  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing cotton  OS  the  material  of  the  "linen  clothes"  (dCii- 
Vln)  of  which  we  read.  (For  the  whole  subject,  seo 
Yates's  Ttxtrimim  Aatiquonm,  pt.  i,  chap,  vi,  and  app. 
D.)    Sec  BorAMr. 

Cotton.  Oeorga  Edward  Lynoh,  Anglican 
bbhop  of  Calcutta  and  melr>polItan  of  the  Anglican 
dioceses  of  India  and  Ceylon,  was  bom  at  Chester, 
England,  Oct  21),  J83i.  After  studying  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  Trinity  Colle;^,  be  was  appnhiCed  to 
a  mastership  in  Rugby  School,  and  shortly  after  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College.  About 
ISll  he  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  the  HAh  form, 
the  highest  but  one.  In  1852  he  was  elected  head 
master  of  Marllwrou^h  College,  which  under  bis  man- 
agement rose  to  a  high  position  acnong  leading  put)lic 
scbouls.  In  18s»  he  was  appointed  to  the  metrapoli. 
tin  see  of  Calcutta,  where  be  renderad  himself  |{cucr- 
ally  beloved.     In  18G3,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 

vation  in  the  use  of  consecrated  churches,  which  had 
ol\en  been  desired,  but  never  till  then  secured.  Since 
the  mttliny,  several  Scotch  regiments  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  tiie  barracks  of  Upper  India,  and  in  many 
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College,  and  wa*  chosen  tucceasively  head  laetnra 
and  dean.  lu  1612  he  va>  setUed  a*  miniilsT  at  Boa- 
tun,  Lincolnshire.  After  pr«aching  some  few  years, 
he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  with  some  cere- 
ntootea  which  ha  held  to  be  uDscripUiral,  but  after  a 
short  time  he  was  reinstated.  About  1632,  to  escape 
examination  before  the  High  CommiiBion  Cooit,  he 
secreted  himself  iu  London,  and  thence  sailed  for  Kew 
England,  arriving  in  Boston  SepL  S,  I6S3.  On  Oct. 
in  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  tbe  First  Church. 
He  died  Dec.  2%  1652.  He  pnlilisbed  An  Abttrad  of 
Mr  Lavu  of  yac  J-jigUind  {irAiy-.—The  CkxnXi  Bt- 
urrtcHuH  (1812)  -.—Tht  Paunng  o*(  of  lie  Sewn  ViaU 
(1612):— rAe  M'of  ^i.i/>  (Lond.  1641,4lo}:_3erMOM 
oa  ilertg  and  Jiutice  o/' God  (Land.  1641, 4to)t — £ifio- 
lUion  of  Ike  Caalida  (Load.  1642,  Bvo):— TV  Covenemt 
n/Grnct  (Lond.  16G2,  tm.  8td):— j4  prartkal  Cbnmra- 
fory  iipoii  lie  IV  Epiille  ^Jolm  (Loud.  1666,  foL),  with 
several  minor  writings. — Sprague,  Amnait,  i,  !L 

Cotton  HSS.    See  Purfdrecs,  Codbx. 

Concb  (?1^^,  jnfiv'a,  something  ipread.  Gen. 
itlii,  4 ;  "  b^''  1  Chron.  v,  I ;  Job  ivii,  13  j  Psa- 
Ixiii,  6  {  cxit:iii,  B ;  a^^Q,iRiriibit',  enniething  to  lie 
upon.Jobvii, IS, elsewhere  "bed;"  iC ^ 7,  e'rw,  some- 
thing erertid,  PsB.  vi,6;  Amos  iii,  le^Ti,  4;  "bed," 
Job  Tli,  13;  pBa.iili,Si  cxxxli.S;  Prov.Tii,lS:  Cant. 
i.  16 ;  "  bedstead,"  Deut.  ili,  11 ;  icXivifioy.  a  liltie  brd, 
Luke  v,  19,  H  ;  BHi/Worec,  a  paOet,  Acta  v,  lil,  else- 
where '■bed").  Faather-beds,  as  among  us,  an  un- 
known in  the  East,  as  indeed  EcnenJIy  in  southern 
climate?.  The  poor  sleep  on  mats  or  wrapped  in  their 
nrerclothes  (Esod.  sxii,  27;  Deul.  xxiv,  18;  compL 
Thpocr.  xvlii,  19;  Stobni  .%'fn.  72,  p.  401:  as  to  Roth 
iii,  a ;  Gzek.  xvi,  8,  see  Biei  in  the  ifitcrll.  Upe.  Abe. 
V,  209  M].),  and,  in  tbe  open  air,  aometimes  have  only 
n  stone  for  a  pillow  (Arrieux,  iii,  216;  comp.Gen.  ix, 
21, 23 ;  xxviii,  II).  The  wealthy  use  bolsters  or  mat- 
tresses (Russel,  AUfpo,  1, 195),  stuffed  with  wool  or 
cotton.  These  are  not  laid  upon  a  bedstead,  hat  on  a 
raised  portion  (ifVtn,  q.  v.)  along  the  side  of  the  room, 
which  bv  day  serves  for  a  seat  (Harmor,  i,  ISl ;  U,  Tl ; 
Kosenmaller,  Morgeid.  iii,  211;  vi,  14;  Lonnt,  W^in- 
der.  p.  gS).  Whether  the  couches  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews for  tbe  sick  or  sleeping,  which  are  nsnally 
termed  Pia-a,  Bi*a4'  (Gen.  xlvU,  SI ;  1  Sam.  xix,  13: 
2  Sam.  W\  T;  2  Kings  I,  4),  aid's,  miMoA'  (Exed. 
xxi,  IS;  2  Sam.  xiii,  b;  Cant.  iJi,  1),  i:;';^;,  r'ro  (.lob 
vi[,13;  Cant.  1,16;  Pror.  tii,  11 ;  properly  a  biliCsaif, 
see  Deut.  iii,  11),  were  upon  such  a  platform,  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  appear  to  have  twen  movable  (1  Sam. 
xix,  15),  and  were  prolxbly  nred  In  the  daytime,  tike 
pofas,  fiw  Bitting  down  and  repose  (1  Sam.  xxriii,23: 
Exck.  xxtil.  41 ;  Amos  iii,  12 ;  vl,  4 ;  yet  compare  1 
Kings  iv,  10).     Costly  carpets  graced  the  boiuea  of 


should  have  full  liberty  to  officiate  after  the 
his  own  Church,  to  the  great  diSBBtisfaction  of  the 
Hii^-Chureh  party  in  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  In 
EngUnd  strong  measures  were  suggested  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  retiacL  Buthe  knew  that  the  measure 
was  rii;ht  in  itself,  that  the  law  was  on  his  side,  and 
that  his  conduct  was  heartily  approved  liy  tbe  Indian 
government  and  liy  all  right-thinking  men.  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  the  Marriage  Bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  I.e^i^lative  Council,  to  provide  increased  la- 
cllities  lor  the  morriage  of  Presliyterians  and  Non- 
conformists, and  give  to  Nonronformist  ministers  and 
registrars  powers  which  they  do  not  possess  in  England 
itself,  he  gave  the  act  his  cordial  approval.  He  was  ac- 
cidentally dniwneil  while  disembarking  from  a  steam- 
er, Octolier  6.  IHSii. — /lint.  .4nKr.  Cvffojwrftn  jSr  !«6e, 
p.  261 ;  Brit.  Qunrt.  Xeviea,  Jan.  1867. 

Cotton,  John,  an  eminent  Congreg.itional  minis- 
ter, was  bnm  at  Derby,  Eng.,  Dec.  4,  15N&.  He  was 
a  atodent  in  Cambridge,  became  fellow  of  Emnunuel . 
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tfae  rich  (Prov.  vii,  16  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ;  Amos  iii, 
12);  tboM  who  lay  upon  them  covered  themselves 
with  simihff  tapestry,  and  placed  a  soft  fur  under  their 
head  (l  Sam.  xix,  18).  A  canopy,  or  bed  with  a  tester, 
is  names  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  zvi,  28),  and  else- 
where a  Hanging  bed  or  hammock  (I13477S,  Isa.  xxiv, 

30),  such  as  watchers  in  gardens  used  (Gesenius,  Tket. 
ffeb.  p.  750 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Beachr.  p.  158).  In  the 
Hishna  various  kinds  of  beds  or  couches  are  referred 
to;  e.  g.  the  ^5'^'?,  dargashf  (Nedcar.  vii,  5).  The 
couches  (cXtvi|,  icpa^iiaroi;')  for  the  sick,  named  in  the 
K.  T.  (Matt,  ix,  6;  Mark  ii,  4;  vi,  66;  Luke  v,  18; 
Acts  V,  5,  etc.)  were  movable  (Becker,  Ckaricl.  ii,  72). 
See  Bkd. 

Ccralon.    See  Colon. 

Coulter  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20, 21,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  PK  (efA),  an  agricultural  instrument,  rendered 
elsewhere  ''*' jilough^^hart**  (Isa.  ii,  4;  Mic.  iv,  8;  Joel 
iii,  10),  ibr  which,  however,  a  different  word  stands  in 
the  passage  in  1  Sam.  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  the 
general  term  okcDoc,  implemeHi,  in  1  Sam.,  butp^oii^A- 
share  in  the  other  passages.  The  Rabbins  understand 
it  to  be  a  mattock.  It  was  probably  the  facing-point 
or  shoe  of  a  plough,  analogous  to  our  coulter,  as  it 
was  of  iron,  with  an  edge  that  required  sharpening, 
and  was  easily  transformed  into  a  sword.  Such  an 
appendage  to  the  plough,  however,  is  not  now  in  use 
in  the  East  [see  AobiculturbJ,  but  would  be  greatly 
needed  in  improved  cultivation,  considering  the  frail 
structure  of  the  plough  itself,  the  point  being  usually 
only  of  wood  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient  EgyptioMy  ii, 
14, 17).    See  Plough. 

Cotmoil  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  translators 
chiefly  to  two  Greek  words. 

1.  £i;fi/3ouXiov  (a  meeting  tvf  counteUon)  signifies  a 
coMultaUon  of  persons  for  executing  any  enterprise 
(Matt,  xii,  14),  a  sense  elsewhere  covered  by  the  usual 
translation  **  counsel ;"  also  a  ccuneii^  or  assembly  of 
persons  duly  convened.  In  Acts  xxv,  12,  it  is  spoken 
of  eotuutUorsy  i.  e.  persons  who  sat  in  public  trials  with 
the  governor  of  a  province ;  called  also  conciUaru  (Sue- 
tonius, Tib.  83)  or  €u$e$ioret  (Lamprid.  VU.  Alex,  Sev. 
46),  in  the  regular  proconsular  *'conventu8."  This 
last  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Koman  citizens  of  a 
province  in  the  chief  town,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
causes,  from  among  whom  the  proconsul  selected  a 
number  to  try  the  cases  in  dispute,  himself  presiding 
over  their  action.  From  the  instance  in  question, 
something  analogous  appears  to  have  obtained  under 
the  procuratorship  of  Judaea  (see  Smith's  Diet,  ofClast. 
Ant,  8,  V.  Conventus).     See  Asiarch  ;  PBOcnRATOR. 

2.  £we^pcov  (a  tiUinff  together)  signifies  a  formal 
assembly  or  tenate^  and  in  the  N.  "r.  is  spoken  only  of 
Jewish  "council,"  by  which  word  it  is  invariably 
rendered  in  the  common  version.  These  were:  (It) 
The  Sakhedrim  (q.  v.),  or  supreme  conncil  of  the 
nation.  (2.)  In  the  plural,  the  smaller  tribtmab  in 
the  cities  of  Palestine  subordinate  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(Matt.  X,  17 :  Mark  xiii,  9).  See  Trial.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  grades  of  courts  seems 
clearly  alluded  to  in'  Matt,  v,  22.  See  Jddomekt. 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  these  lower  courts  consisted 
of  twenty-three  judges,  and  the  two  in  Jerusalem  were 
held  in  the  rooms  over  the  Shnshan  and  the  Beautiful 
gates ;  but  Joscphus  expressly  says  that  the  number 
of  judges  was  seven  (^Ant,  iv,  8, 14,  88 ;  War^  ii,  20, 
6) ;  and  there  are  notices  in  the  Talmud  of  arbitration 
courts  of  three  judges  (Jahn's  Archeeol.  §  246).  Per- 
haps the  former  two  of  these  were  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  court  in  different  places.  Sec  Court, 
Judicial.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
stituted by  Moses  (Deut.  xvi,  18;  2  Chron.  xix,  5), 
and  to  have  had  jurisdiction  even  over  capital  offences ; 
although,  under  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Romans, 
their  powers  were  doubtless  much  restricted.     See 


PuNismcEirrs.  In  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apos* 
ties  the  functions  of  this  court  were  probably  conlined 
chiefly  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication  [see  Akath- 
kma]  (John  xvi,  2),  although  there  are  not  wanting 
intimations  of  their  inflicting  corporal  chastisement  (2 
Cor.  xi,  24).     See  Tribunal. 

8.  In  the  Old  Testament  ^*  council"  occurs  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  27,  as  the  rendering  of  n^|^*l,  rigmah''  (literally 
a  Aeqp),  a  throng  or  company  of  persons.  See  Coun- 
sel. 

4.  In  the  Apocrypha,  "council,"  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  is  the  rendering  of  f^ovXij  (1  Esth.  ii,  17 ;  1  Mace, 
xiv,  22),  <nffA(5ov\oi  (1  Esth.  viii,  55),  and  povXtvoficu 
(2  Mace,  ix,  68).     See  Counsellor. 

COUNCIL,  Apostolical,  (U  Jenuakm  (Acts  xv, 
6  sq.).  See  Apostoucal  Council.  Many  writers, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  have  regarded  the 
assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  Acts  xv,  as  the  fint  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  the  model  on  which  others  were  formed, 
in  accordance,  as  they  suppose,  with  a  divine  com* 
mand  or  apostolic  institution.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  refer  to  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Ter« 
tullian  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  Greeks  as  a  human  institution ; 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ciesa« 
rea,  to  Cyprian,  alx)ut  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
the  same  custom  is  referred  to  merely  as  a  convenient 
arrangement  existing  at  that  time  among  the  churchea 
of  Asia  Minor  for  common  deliberation  on  mattera  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Besides  this,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  that  the  councils  of  the 
Church  were  assemblages  of  altogether  a  different  na« 
ture  irom  that  of  the  apostles  and  elders ;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  alleged  model  was  really  imitated 
being,  perhaps,  the  form  of  preface  tii  the  decree,  *^  It 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us"  (see 
the  StHdim  u,  Kritiken,  1842,  i,  102  sq.).  See  Decreb 
(of  Apostles). 

Councils  (Lat.  concilium^  assemblies  of  pastors  or 
bishops  for  the  discussion  and  regulation  of  ecclesL* 
astical  affairs. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  system  of  church  councils 
is  traced  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  narrated  in  Acts  xv.  This  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  fint  council  (see  above) ;  but  it  diflTere^ 
from  all  othen  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  un- 
der the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Roman 
Catholic  writera  speak  of  four  Apostolical  Councils, 
vl£.,  Acts  i,  18,  for  the  election  of  an  apostle ;  Acts  vi,- 
to  choose  deacons ;  Acts  xv,  the  one  above  named : 
Acts  xxi,  18  sq.  But  none  of  these  had  a  public  and 
g(>neral  character  except  that  in  Acts  xv  (Schaff,  Bitt, 
o/Christkm  Churchy  ii,  §  66).  Although  the  Gospel  was 
soon  after  propagated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
public  meeting  of  Christians  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  any  contested  point  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  From  that  time  councils  became  fre- 
quent ;  but  as  they  consisted  only  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  particular  districts  or  countries,  they  are 
usually  termed  diocesan,  provincial,  patriarchal,  or  fia- 
tuHud  councils,  in  contradistinction  to  oecumenical  or 
general  councils,  i.  e.  supposed  to  comprise  delegates 
or  commissionera  fh>m  all  the  churches  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  consequently  supposed  to  represent 
the  Church  universal. 

2.  (Ecumenical  Councils. — The  name  ovvoIoq  oiVov- 
ftfviKrj  (concilium  universale  or  gcnerale)  occurs  fint  in 
the  6th  canon  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381  (Schaff*, 
1.  c).  No  such  assembly  was  held,  or  could  be  held, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  over 
the  ruins  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
title  to  re^eent  the  whole  Christian  world  is  not 
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valid.  After  the  4tb  century  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  councils,  and 
bishops  only  admitted.  The  number  of  bishops  gath- 
ered at  the  greatest  of  the  councils  constituted  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  world. 
The  oecumenical  councils  which  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  l)ear  that  title  most  justly'  were  rather  Greek 
than  general  councils.  In  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  therefore,  no  oecumenical  council  has  ever 
been  held. 

There  are  seven  councils  admitted  by  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  as  oecumenical.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics add  twelve  to  the  number,  making  nineteen, 
named  in  the  following  list.  For  details  as  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  councils,  see  the  separate  articles  under 
each  title  in  this  CyclopsBdia. 

1.  The  synod  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv). 
2.  The  first  Council  of  Nice,  held  325  A.D.,  to  assert 
the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  Son  of  God  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  of  Arius.  3.  The  first  Council 
of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  (381  A.D.),  to  determine  the  Catholic 
doctrine  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  convened  under  Theodosius  the  Younger 
(431  A.D.)>  to  condemn  the  Nestorian  heresy.  5.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  under  the  Emperor  Marcian 
(451  A.D.),  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and 
condemned  the  heresies  of  Eutych^  and  the  Monophy- 
sites.  6.  The  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  under 
Justinian  (553  A.D.)i  which  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  Origen,  Arius,  Macedonius,  and  others.  7.  The 
third  Council  of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the 
emperor  Constantino  V,  Po;fonatus  (681  A'.D.),  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  8.  Tbe  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene  and  her  son  Constantine  (787  A.D.),  to  establish 
the  worship  of  images.  Against  this  council  Charle- 
magne convened  a  counter  synod  at  Frankfort  (794 
A.D.).  9.  The  fourth  Council  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der Basilius  and  Adrian  (869  A.D.)i  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  which  was  the  deposition  of  Photius,  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  its  former 
occupant.  10.  The  first  Lateran  Council  held  in  Rome 
under  the  emperor  Henry  V,  and  convoked  by  the 
pope  Calixtus  II  (1123  A.D.),  to  settle  the  dispute  on 
investiture  (q.  v.).  11.  The  second  Lateran  Council, 
under  the  emperor  Conrad  III  and  pope  Innocent  II 
(1139  A.D.),  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  others.  12.  The  third  Lateran  Council,  convened 
by  pope  Alexander  III  (1179  A.D.),  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  I  of  Germany,  condemned  the  **  errors  and 
impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  13.  The 
fourth  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Innocent  III  (1215 
A.D.),  among  other  matters  asserted  and  confirmed 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  and  necessity  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
14.  The  first  oecumenical  synod  of  Lyon,  held  during 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV  (1245  A.D.),  had  for  its 
oltject  the  promotion  of  the  Crusades,  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  etc.  15.  The  second  oecu- 
menical synod  of  Lyon  was  held  during  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X(1274A.D.);  its  principal  object  was  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  16.  The 
Synod  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  under  Clemens  V  (1311 
A.D.),  was  convoked  to  suppress  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, etc.  17.  The  Council  of  Constance  was  con- 
voked at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  1414 
A.D.,  and  sat  for  four  years.  It  a.iserted  the  author- 
ity of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  po])e,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  18.  The  Council  of  Basel  was  convoked  by 
pope  Martin  V,  1  iBO  A.D.  It  sat  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  purposed  to  introduce  a  reformation  in  the  disci- 
pline, and  even  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     All  acta  passed  in  this  council,  after  it  had 


been  formally  dissolved  by  the  pope,  are  regarded  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  null  and  void.  19.  The 
celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  held  1545-1563  A.D.  It 
was  opened  by  Paul  III,  and  brought  to  a  close  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV. 

The  Church  of  England  {Homily  against  tke  Peril 
o/ Idolatry  J  pt.  ii)  speaks  of  *'  those  six  councils  which 
were  allowed  and  received  of  all  men,*'  viz.,  Nice, 
A.D.  325 ;  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 ;  Kphesus,  A.D. 
431 ;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ;  Constantinople,  A.D.  553 ; 
Constantinople,  A.D.  680  (see  Amer.  Quart.  Church 
Review,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv).  The  Articles  of  Reliykm 
(art.  xxi)  declare  that  *'  general  councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will 
of  princes.  And  when  the}'  be  gathere<l  together  (for- 
asmuch as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  aU  bo 
not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God)  they 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God ;  wherefore  things  ordained  by 
them  as  necessary  to  salvatiim  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture]*' 

The  importance  of  the  so-called  oecumenical  coun- 
cils has  been  often  greatly  over-estimated,  not  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  by  many 
Protestants.  Jortin  remarks,  with  his  usual  sharp- 
ness, that  ^  they  were  a  collection  of  men  who  were 
frail  and  fallible.  Some  of  these  councils  ware  not  as- 
semblies of  pious  and  learned  divines,  but  cabals,  the 
majority  of  which  were  quarrelsome,  fanatical,  domi- 
neering, dishonest  prelates,  who  wanted  to  compel  men 
to  approve  all  their  opinions,  of  which  they  themselves 
had  no  clear  conceptions,  and  to  anathematize  and  op- 
press those  who  would  not  implicitly  submit  to  their 
determinations'*  (^Works,  vol.  iii,  charge  2). 

Tbe  value  of  the  decisions  of  the  councils  depends, 
not  upon  their  authority,  as  drawn  together  at  the  call 
of  emperor  or  pope,  not  upon  the  numlier  of  the  bish- 
ops who  attended  them,  but  upon  the  truth  of  their 
decisions,  and  their  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Church  and  to  theology ;  but  their  Chris- 
tolo^cal  statements  of  doctrine  have  been  received  by 
the  general  Church  down  to  the  latest  times,  not  6e- 
cause  they  emanated  from  the  councils,  but  because 
they  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  the 
Church,  and  are  held  to  be  true  statements,  though  in 
more  scientific  form,  of  doctrines  explicitly  or  implicit- 
ly contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  As  to  the  earlier 
councils,  it  ^'  must  be  remembered  that  the  bishops  of 
that  day  were  elected  by  tbe  popular  voice.  So  far  as 
that  went,  they  truly  represented  the  Christian  people, 
and  were  but  seldom  called  to  account  by  the  people 
for  their  acts.  Euscbius  felt  bound  to  justify  his  vote 
at  Nice  before  his  diocese  in  Ciesarea.  Furthermore, 
the  councils,  in  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  common  public  deliberation  as 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth  and  settling  con- 
troversy. They  revived  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
senate  in  ecclesiastical  form,  and  were  the  forerunners 
of  representative  government  and  pari iumentari' legis- 
lation" (Schafl",  History,  ii,  ^  65;  also  in  New^Enfflander, 
Oct.  18^,  art.  iv,  and  in  Jahrh.fur  deutsche  TheoloyiSj 
1868,  u). 

The  Romanists  hold  that  the  pope  alone  can  con- 
vene and  conduct  oecumenical  councils,  which  are  sup- 
posed, on  their  theory,  to  represent  the  universid 
Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
matters  of  faith,  councils  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
while  in  li«;hter  matters  human  reason  and  expediency 
are  consulted.  In  matters  of  faith  oecumenical  coun- 
cils are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  hence  it  is  maintained 
that  all  such  synods  have  agreed  together ;  but  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  etc.,  the  authority  of  the  latest  coun- 
cil prevails.  The  Roman  claim  is  not  sustained  by 
history.     The  emperors  called  the  first  seven  councils. 
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atad  either  presided  over  them  in  person  or  by  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  final  ratification  of  the  decisions  was 
also  left  to  the  emperor.  But  the  Greek  Church 
agrees  with  the  Latin  in  ascribing  absolute  authority 
to  the  decisions  of  truly  oecumenical  councils.  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzas  (who  was  president  for  a  time  of  the 
second  oecumenical  council)  speaks  strongly  of  the 
evils  to  which  such  assemblies  are  liable:  '* I  am  in- 
clined to  avoid  conventions  of  bLshops ;  I  never  knew 
one  that  did  not  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  create  more 
disorders  than  it  attempted  to  rectify."  A  remarka- 
ble view  of  the  authority  of  councils  was  that  of  Nico- 
las of  Clamengis  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  they,  in  his  opinion, 
could  claim  regard  for  their  resolutions  only  if  the 
members  were  really  believers,  and  if  they  were  more 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls  than  for  secular 
interests.  His  views  on  general  councils  were  fully 
set  forth  in  a  little  work  entitled  DisputcOio  de  concUio 
gmeralij  which  consists  of  three  letters,  addressed,  in 
1415  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  the  Paris  University 
(printed  apparently  at  Vienna  in  1482).  He  not  only 
places  the  authority  oi  general  councils  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  but  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
over  the  authority  of  the  councils.  He  doubts  wheth- 
er at  all  the  former  oecumenical  councils  the  Holy 
Spirit  really  presided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  denies  that  a 
council  composed  of  such  men  represents  the  Church, 
and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  are  his  people 
and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  that  there  may 
be  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be  found  in  one 
single  woman  (in  sola  poteH  mitUercula  per  grcOktm 
mantre  ecclenam).  After  the  lapse  of  over  300  years, 
the  pope  in  1867  signified  his  purpose  to  summon  an- 
other cecumenical  council.  Of  course  none  but  Ro- 
manist bishops  will  attend  it. 

3.  Provincuxl  councils  have  been  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here  in  detail.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  places  at 
which  they  have  been  held  (e.  g.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Compiegne).  Lists  are  given  in  most  of  the  l>ooks  on 
Christian  antiquities,  and  in  Landon,  Man.  of  Councils. 

4.  The  most  importint  collections  of  the  acts  of  the 
councils  are  Binius,  Concilia  Generalia  (Cologne,  1606, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  1618,  4  vols,  fol ;  Paris,  1638,  9  vols,  fol.) ; 
the  same,  edited  by  I^bb6  and  Cossart  (Paris,  1671 
sq.,  17  vols.,  with  supplement  by  Babizo,  1638, 1  vol. 
fol.);  Hardouin,  CoUectio  3fanMa  C<mciliorttm,  etc. 
(Paris,  1715  sq.,  12  vols,  fol.) ;  Coleti  (Venico,  1728,  23 
vols.  4to,  with  supplement  by  Mansl,  1748-52,  6  vols, 
going  down  to  the  year  1727);  Mansi,  Hacr,  ConcU. 
nova  et  ampliaa.  OtUectio  (Florence,  1769-98,  81  vols, 
fol.).  The  abb^  Migne  proposes  a  complete  collection, 
in  80  vols.  There  are  special  collections  of  the  acts 
of  national  and  provincial  councils ;  e.  g.  for  France, 
Sirmond  (Paris,  1629),  La  Lande  (Paris,  1666);  for 
Spain,  Aguirre  (Madrid,  1781);  for  Germany,  Binterim 
(Mainz,  1335-43,  7  vols.).  Of  manuals,  histories  of 
councils,  etc.,  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
Wttlch,  Kirchenver»ammlt/nffen  (Leips.  1759) ;  Grier, 
JCpUome  of  General  Councils  (Dublin,  1828,  8vo) ;  Lan- 
don^ Manual  of  Councils  (Lom].  1846,  I'Jmo);  Bever- 
idge,  Synodicon^  dve  PandecUx  Cunonum  S.  S,  Apostolo- 
rum  tt  Ctmciliorum  (Oxon.  1672-82,  2  vols,  fol.);  Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte  (Freiburg,  1855  sq.,  6  vols.  6vo — ^yet 
unfinished).  See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fallj  chap. 
XX ;  I^rdner,  Works,  iv,  63 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Roman'sniy  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  Ferraris,  PnmUa  Bibliotheca, 
p.  V.  Concilium ;  Schaff,  Hisfoiyoffhe  Christian  Churth, 
vol.  ii,  §  65;  Jame!*,  Corruptinns  of  Scripture^  Fathtrs^ 
and  Councils,  by  the  Church  ifRoime  (Lond.  1688,  8vo) ; 
Comber,  Boman  ForgcrU^s  in  the  Councils,  etc.  (Lond. 
1689,  4to);  Browne,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art. 
XXI ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  it,  144 ;  Cramp,  Text- 
book of  Popery,  p.  474 ;  Siegel,  AUerthftmer,  iv,  406. 

COUNCILS,  Ecclesiastical.     See  Conorega- 

TIOHALISTS. 


Cotmael  (prop.  n^9,  etsah',  PovXtf),  Beside  the 
common  signification  of  this  word,  as  denoting  the 
consultations  of  men,  it  is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  de- 
crees of  God,  the  orders  of  his  providence.  God  frus* 
trates  the  counsels,  the  views,  the  designs  of  princes; 
but  "the  counsels  of  the  Lord  stand  for  ever"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  11 ;  cvii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  30).  See  Decree  (of 
God), 

COUNSELS,  Evangelical.   See  Consilia  Evan- 

GELICA. 

Counsellor  (usually  'J'Sl^  yo9ts',  <rvppov\oi:\ 
an  adviser  upon  any  matter  (Prov.  xi,  14 ;  xv,  22 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  16 ;  Ezra  iv,  5,  etc. ;  Rom.  xi,  84),  espe« 
cially  the  king's  state  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv,  12;  Ezra 
vii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33,  etc.) ;  hence  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  a  government  (Job  iii,  14;  xii,  17 ;  Isa.  i, 
26 ;  iii,  8,  etc.),  and  once  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  ix,  5 ; 
Sept.  ffvpfiovXog,  Y'ulg.  consiUarius).  The  Chaldee 
equivalent  term  is  zsr^  {ya*l\  Ezra  vii,  14, 15).  Other 
Clialdee  terms  thus  rendered  are  "^'l^'Hil  (hcuidabeHn), 
ministers  of  state  or  r.*»e)<  (Dan.  iii,  24,  27;  iv,  36; 
vi,  7),  and  '^^IH'n  (dethabar^,  one  skilled  in  law),  a 

judffe  (Dan.  iii,  2,  3).  In  the  Apocrypha,  <n/p{5ov\oQ, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  adviser,  is  thus  rendered 
(Wisd.  viii,  9 ;  Ecclus.  vi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7,  8 ;  xlii,  21) ; 
also  avpfiovXtvrng  (1  Esdr.  viii,  11).  In  Mark  xv, 
43 ;  Luke  xxiii,  50,  the  Greek  term  fiovXivrrji:,  which 
is  thus  translated,  probably  designates  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.)     See  Council. 

Country.  Heaven  is  called  a  country  in  the  Bi- 
ble, in  allusion  to  Canaan.  And  it  is  a  better  country, 
as  its  inhabitants,  privileges,  and  employments  are  far 
more  excellent  than  any  on  earth  (Heb.  xi,  14, 16). 
It  is  ufar  country,  very  distant  from  and  unknown  in 
our  world  (Matt,  xxi,  37,  and  xxv,  14 ;  Luke  xix,  12). 
A  state  of  apostasy  from  God,  whether  of  men  in  gen- 
eral or  of  the  Gentile  world,  is  called  a  far  country ; 
it  is  distant  from  tliat  in  which  we  ought  to  be ;  in  it 
we  arc  ignorant  of  God,  exposed  to  danger,  and  have 
none  to  pity  or  help  us  (Luke  xv,  13).  A  state  or 
place  of  gross  ignorance  and  wickedness  is  called  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  (Matt,  iv,  16). 

Coupling,  r*;^!:)!,  chobe'reth,  a  junction,  of  curtains 
(Exod.  xxvi,  4, 10 ;  xxxvi,  17),  i.  q.  r^^an^,  tnach" 
be'reth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4,  6,  etc.) ;  but  tliianip,  fnef^a^ 
beroth\  means  wooden  brcKers  (?  girders)  for  fastening 
a  building  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  11),  or  iron  cramps  for 
holding  stones  together  (**  joinings,"  1  Chron.  xxii,  8). 

Courayer,  Pierre  Francois  le,  an  eminent  and 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  divine,  bom  at  Vernon,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1681,  was  a  canon  and  librarian  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, and  a  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
Having  written  a  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  EngUsh 
Ordinations  (Brux.  1723,  2  vols.  8vo),  he  was  so  perse- 
cuted that  he  took  refuge  in  England  in  17*28,  where 
he  entered  the  English  Church,  obtained  a  pension, 
and  died  in  1776.  He  translated  into  French  Sarpi's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Sleidan's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  wrote  several  tracts.  His 
Disputation  on  English  Ordinations  was  republished  at 
Oxford,  1844,  8vo.  His  edition  of  Sarpi  is  better  than 
any  other  (Lond.  1736, 2  vols.  fol.). 

Courier.     See  Post. 

Course  {i<priptpia,  daily  order,  Luke  i,  5,  8).  See 
Abijah  4. 

Court,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the  A.Y. 
most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  invariably 
used  for  the  former  is  "^SCn,  chaUer'.  from  12tn,  to 
surround  (Gesenius,  Thes.  //efr.  p.  512).  (See,  e.  g., 
Exod.  xxvii,  9  to  xl,  33 ;  Lev.  vi,  16 ;  Num.  iii,  26, 
etc.)  The  same  word  is  also  most  frequently  used  for 
the  "courts"  of  the  Temple,  as  1  Kings  vi,  86 ;  vii,  8; 
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xxlii,  13;  ICIuon.  xxxUl,5;'Pi.xcii,13,«tc.     Sae  I 

TasbBNaCle  ;  Tkmplf..  The  Mine  word  is  vary 
oftan  emplojed  for  tbe  encBoautes  afihe  "vilUges" 
of  Paleatiua,  and  under  the  fbroi  of  Uaxtr  or  Haior 
(q.  V.)  frequentlj  occurs  in  tbe  names  of  plucee  in  the 
A.  V.  See  ViLLAQE.  It  atio  deugaatei  tbs  court 
of  a  priiKin  (Neh.  iii,  85 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  2,  etc.),  of  a.  pri-  j 
vate  hoaie  (2  Sun.  xvii,  18),  and  of  t  pilace  (2  Kings 
XX,  4  ;  Esth.  i,  6,  etc.).  In  Iia.  xxxi*,  19,  "  court  j 
for  owls,"  the  cognato  "T'sn,  ckaltii',  ia  found,  2. 
In  2  Chron.  i»,  9,  Knit  vi,  13,  however,  a  different  word 
U  ampluyad,  apparently,  for  tho  above  Aacred  places 
— oralria,  nni9,uiaraA',  from  a  ruotof  aimilBT  mean- 
inic-  This  w^  also  occurs  in  Ezek,  iliii,  14,  IT.  20 ;  i 
xlv,  19  (A.  V.  "  aetUa").  but  apparently  with  refcr-  | 
enca  to  Uie  ledge  or  oR^et  of  the  altar  (q.  r.)  S.  In 
Amoa  Til,  13,  wbera  the  Hebrew  word  is  rTi?,  brylk, 

applicable  apecially  to  ■  kin^^'a  reaidenca,  have  pul 
"court."  *.  In  tha  Apocrj-pha  ui\ii  la  rendered 
"court"  with  reapect  to  tha  Temple  (lEadr.  lx,l;  1 
Mace  iv,  SB;  ix,  M),  or  the  palace  U  Mace,  xi,  46),  | 
which  latter  ia  expresaed  also  (1  Mace.  liii,  10)  by  a  | 
periphraua  (nl  mpi  qfiuf).  6.  Id  the  N.  T.  the  word  ! 
nuAij  daalgDBtea  auch  an  open  court  (a»  It  ia  once  ren- 
dered, Rev.  xi,  2,  referring  to  the  temple :  elaewbere 
"hall"  or  "palace"};  and  ^aaiXaa,  a  pallet,  ia  once 
(Luke  vii,  26)  rendered  "  kings'  court*."  See  Palacr.  I 
Tba  term  T^}^},  la'veh  (fully  n^an  T^'R,  middk  of 
ihx  itoHK,  1  Sam,  iv,  6).  aUo  deaignatea  in  Hebrew  the  I 
qnadrangalar  area  in  Eualem  hoasea,  denominated  in 
tbe  New  Teetsment  ru  ^mov,  tbe  centre  or  "  midat"  < 
(Luke  T,  19).  Thia  court  ia  eonietlmea  paved  with 
uarlile  of  varioaa  kinds,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
usually  a  fountain,  if  the  eituation  of  tbe  place  admits  | 
of  it.  The  court  la  generally  aorrounded  on  all  sides,  | 
bat  Bometimea  only  on  one  aide,  with  a  cloisler  or  cov- 
ered walk,  called  Tl^Va,  m\aak' ,  over  which,  if  the 

same  dimoDeioaa,  supported  by  columns.  Large  com- 
panies were  received  into  tbe  court  on  particuUr  occa- 
siona  (E»th.  i,  5 ;  Luke  v,  19).  At  auch  timaa,  a  lar^e 
veil  of  thick  clolh  waa  extended  by  ropes  over  the 
whole  of  the  court,  in  order  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the 
ann.  This  veil  or  curtain  of  tbe  area  may  lie  tbaC  i 
termed  in  the  New  Testament  or*)!;,  covering,  or  j 
"roof"  (Hark  ii,4;  Luke  vii,  ti).     See  He 


Uuurt-j'ard  of  au  urteoial  lluuw^ 
COUKT.  JddicIAI..  Among  tho  Jews,  beside*  tbe 
Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  or  great  "  council"  (q.  v.),  tbiTe 
were  leaser  courts  (Ti*,V>in,  Malt,  x,  17;  Mark  xiii, 
9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in 
each  town  of  Palestine.     The  couatituUon  of  these 
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court*  la  a  doubtfU  point.    According  to  Talmudlcd 

wrilera,  the  numlier  of  jndgea  waa  twenty-three  in 
placea  where  there  waa  a  population  of  120,  and  three 
where  the  population  fell  below  that  number  (Miahna, 
BatJttdT.  i,  6).  Joaepbua,  however,  gives  a  different 
acQOunt;  he  itatea  (Anl.  iv,  B,  14)  that  the  conrt,  aa 
constituted  by  Uosea  (Deui.  ivi,  18),  condsted  of 
seven  judgea,  each  of  whom  had  twu  Levitea  aa  ■»- 
eessorai  accordingly,  in  the  relbnn  which  be  carried 
out  in  Galilee,  be  appointed  seven  judges  for  tlie  trial 
of  minor  offences  (Ww,  ii,  2U,  6).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  JB  generally  accepted  as  correct;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  tbeao  courts  were  not  always 
in  exiateoce.  They  nuy  have  been  instituted  by  bim. 
self  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  trueUoaaic  model; 
a  suppoKttion  whicli  is  rendered  proltable  by  his  lartber 
institution  of  a  cnuneil  of  Seventt-,  which  served  as  a 
court  for  capital  offi^ncen,  alCogeCLer  indepecident  of 
tbe  Sanhedrim  at  .J.:rii>jiletn  (J.ife.  14 ;  irur,  ii,  20,  6). 
The  existence  of  local  cunrts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  puaaages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ; 
and  perhaps  IhejuifjnKof  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  Cheni. 
See  Mabrbt.  Under  the  Roman  government  there 
was  «  provincial  court  (flup/JuiXioi',  Acts  xxv,  13), 
a  kind  of  jury  or  privy  council,  conaisling  of  a 
ceruin  number  of  auesaors  (DonnfiuHi,  Suelwi.  T3i. 
33,  66),  who  aaaisted  the  procuraton  in  tbe  adminia- 
traiion    of  juatice    and   other   public    matters.      See 

JUIXIE. 

COURT,  Royal.  The  nativea  of  the  East  have 
ever  been  remarfcoble  for  a  more  reverential  estima- 
tion of  the  state  and  dignity  uf  a  king  than  baa  uaoally 
prevailed  among  other  people,  and  to  this  (kct  tbe  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  bean  ample  testimony.  Although 
on  some  special  occasions  we  read  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
archa  silting  in  the  gate  with  their  people  (2  Sam.  xix, 
8;  Jer.  xxxviii,  T),  and  the  prophets  appear  to  have 
had  easy  access  to  them  (1  Kings  xx,  13;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  Id),  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  regal  slato 
was,  in  fseueral,  fully  maintained,  with  only  that  ad- 
mixture of  occasional  intotcourse  and  familiarity  nhicli 
may  be  noticed  by  every  traveller  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Eiist.  Hence  it  was  accounted  the  height  of 
human  felicity  to  in  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
they  eeem  to  iiavo  considered  it  a  good  omen  if  any 
one  was  so  fortonato  as  to  behold  tbe  bc«  of  the  king 
(Prov.  -  -  ... 

God  (Malt,  v,  8)  ia  to  be  under- 
stood aa  the  enjoyment  of  tlie 
highest  possible  happiness,  such 
as  his  fcvor  and  protection,  es- 
)>ccially  In  the  life  to  come.  In 
reference  to  this  custom,  the  an- 
gel Gabriel  replied  to  Zachariaa 
that  be  was  Gabriel  thnt  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  thus  in- 
timating that  he  was  in  a  stato 
of  high  favor  and  trust  (Lukt  \. 
Vi).  Hence  to  "  stond  hefors 
tlie  king"  ia  *  pbmse  which  in- 
tended the  same  as  to  be  occu- 
pied in  bia  service,  and  to  per* 
form  some  duty  for  him  (Gen. 
xli,46;  1  Sam.  xxll,  6,  7).  and 
imported  tbe  most  eminent  and 
dignified  stotion  at  court  This 
IllustraU'S  tbe  aUtement  of 
Christ  resiiecting  children,  "  In 
heaven  their  angels  do  always 
heboid  the  r.icc  of  my  Father 
whicb  ia  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xvili,  l-IiJ).  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  Oriental  courta,  where  the  great  man, 
those  who  are  highest  in  office  and  fiivor,  are  most  fre- 
quently in  tbe  prince's  palace  aud  presence  (Eatfa.  1. 
H;  1  Kings  X, 8;  xii,6;  2  Kinga  zxv,  19).    In  Iik« 
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manner,  the  contentions  among  the  apoetles  for  the 
chief  position  under  Christ  shows  that  they  mistook 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  request  of  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  that  her  sons  might  sit,  the 
one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his 
kingdom  (Matt,  xz,  20-23),  evidently  alludes  to  the 
custom  which  then  obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
where  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  person- 
ages  were  respective!}'  seated,  one  on  each  side,  next 
the  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the  most  eminent 
places  of  dignity  (1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  Psa.  zlv,  9 ;  Heb. 
i,  8).     See  Kiko. 

Court,  Antoine,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  in  1096  at  Villeneuve-de-Bei^  (ac- 
cording to  others  at  La  Tour  d'Aignes),  in  Vivarais. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
the  French  Protestant  Cbnrch  was  in  danger  of  self- 
destruction  through  fanaticism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Court,  in  the  synods  of  Delphinas  in 
1716  and  of  Languedoc  in  1717,  laid  the  foundation 
fof  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  based  upon  the  old 
discipline  of  the  French  Chorcfa.  In  so  doing  he 
met  great  opposition,  and  'even  encountered  personal 
peril,  yet  his  work  went  on.  To  obviate  ther  diffi- 
culty of  intrusting  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office 
to  persons  lacking  the  proper  ordination,  he  sent  one 
of  his  collea{n>es  to  Zurich  to  receive  it,  and  the  lat- 
ter imparted  it  to  the  others  in  a  synod  held  in  1718. 
With  the  aid  of  the  government  of  Berne  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Court  established  in  1729  a 
seminary  at  Lausanne,  where  ministers  were  prepared 
for  the  churches  **of(he  Detert^"  as  they  were  called, 
very  appropriatel}'.  All  the  ecclesiastical  papers  were 
dated  from  *Uhe  Desert.'*  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent,  was  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  sought  to  induce  Court  to  leave  France,  but  the 
latter  remained  at  his  post  until  his  death  in  1760. 
Court  wrote  Hittaire  des  troubles  des  CcvenMs^  Geneva, 
1760,  8  vols.  12mo ;  Alais,  1819,  8  vols. ;  Le  Pairiote 
Jrcmfoii  ei  impariiai,  ou  Bhjponte  a  la  lettre  de  M. 
fErtque  ^Agm  a  M.le  controleur'ffmh'al  centre  la 
tolerance  des  Bttguenofa  (Yilleft*.  Geneve,  1751,  1753) ; 
Lettre  d'un  pairiote  tur  'la  tolerance  civUe  des  Prot,  de 
France  (1765),  etc.  Weiss  gives  an  account  of  numer- 
iDus  MS.  writings  of  Court  (preserved  in  the  Geneva 
library)  in  his  ffisfoire  des  RefvgieSj  ii,  288  (see  Cami- 
sards).  See  also  Coquerel,  Uistoire  des  VEgUse  du  D^ 
aert;  Peyrat,  Hist,  dfs  Pasteurs,  du  Desert  f  Haag,  La 
France  Prot.  (Paris,  1854) ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  de  VHist. 
de  Prot.  Fr. ;  R.  Sayonn,  Bist,  de  la  LUthraHure  Fran- 
faise  d  VE'tranffer,  i,  304, 313 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyMop. 
8.  v. 

Courtesy.  Orientals  are  much  more  studious  of 
politeness  in  word  and  act  than  Europeans  (Niebuhr, 
Besckr.  p.  49 ;  Arvieux,  iii,  807).  So  were  undoubted- 
ly the  ancient  Hebrews.'  Inferiors  in  an  interview 
with  superiors  (both  on  meeting  and  separating,  2  Sara. 

xviii,  21)  were  wont  to  bow  (JT^HPllIJn,  7rpo(m»wiv; 
see  K&stner,  De  venerathne  in  S.  S.  Lips.  1735)  low 
(Gen.  xix,  1 ;  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  ix,  6 ;  xviii,  21),  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  towards  the  earth  (even  repeat- 
edly, Gen.  xxxiii,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  41).  In  the  pres- 
ence of  princes,  high  civil  officers,  etc.,  persons  threw 
themselves  prostrate  (at  their  feet)  upon  the  ground 

(nSIX  D-^BK  mnndn,  Gen.  xlii,6;  T^SB  ^5  ^63, 
or  VBK,  1  Sam.  xxv,  23 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  4 ;  1  Kings 
xviii, *7;  comp.  Judith  x,  21;  n^-ifit  !>BJ,  Gen.  xliv, 
14;  1, 18;  2  Sam.  i,  2;  also  simply  W'^ti  b&d,  2  Sam. 
xix,  19 ;  comp.  Matt,  ii,  11 ;  Herod,  i,  134 ;  ii,  80 ;  see 
Hyde,  Bel.  vet.  Pent,  p.  6  sq. ;  Harmer,  ii,  39  sq. ; 
Kype,  Observ,  i,  8,  410 ;  Rflppell,  Ahy9S.  i,  217 ;  ii,  94). 
They  also  bent  the  knee  (2  Kings  i,  13 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvii,  29 ;  Acts  x,  25).  Of  other  gestures,  which  in 
the  modem  East  are  customary  (Harmer,  ii,  34 ;  Shaw, 
Traso.  p.  207 ;  Kiebuhr,  Trav,  i,  232),  e.  g.  laying  the 


hand  on  the  breast,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible.  If 
an  inferior  mounted  on  a  beast  ifoet  a  superior,  ho  quick- 
ly alighted  (Amob.  vii,  13;  see  Orelli  ad  loc.),  and 
made  the  due  obeisance  (Gen.  xxiv,  64;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
28;  see  Niebuhr,  Besckr.  p.  44,  50;  Trao.  i,  139). 
Whether  in  such  cases  an  individual  turned  out  of  the 
road,  like  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians  (Herod,  ii,  80)  and 
modern  Arabians  (Niebuhr,  Besckr,  p.  50),  is  uncer- 
tain, but  probable.  On  the  greeting  by  a  kiss,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  usual  or 
varied  as  among  the  modem  Orientals  (cee  Herod,  i, 
134;  Harmer,  ii,  36  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  Arab,  p.  229), 
see  Kiss.  Rising  ttoia  a  sitting  postnre  before  per- 
sons entitled  to  respect,  such  as  elders,  was  eflrl3''  uni- 
versal (Lev.  xix,  32;  Job  xxix,  8;  comp.  Porphyr. 
Ahstin,  ii,  61).  See  Elder.  Forms  of  salutation  on 
meeting  or  entrance  consisted  of  a  pious  expression  of 
well-wishing  (Gen.  xliii,  29;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6 ;  Judg.  vi, 
12;  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Psa.  cxxix,  8;  see  Harmer,  iii, 
172)  and  inquiries  conceming  the  health  of  the  family 
(2  Kings  IV,  26;  hence  Dl^^sb  bK15=to  greet,  Exod. 
xviii,  7 ;  Judg.  xviii,  15 ;  1  Sam.  x,  4 ;  comp.  Gesenius, 
Tkes,  Heb.  p.  IMT).  One  of  the  simplest  formulae  was 
**  Jehovah  be  with  thee;"  to  which  was  replied,  "The 
Lord  bless  thee  ;*'  (Ruth  ii,  4).  Among  the  later  Jews, 
the  phrase  '^1?'^%  "May  it  go  well  with  thee,"  was 
general  (Lightfoot,  p.  502).  With  the  modem  Arabs 
the  expression  of  salutation,  Saiam  cUeykum,  '^  Peace 
be  upon  you,"  and  the  reply,  Aleykum  es-Sahmy  "  On 
you  be  peace,*'  are  customary  (Nielmhr,  Besckr.  p.  48 
so.;  Welsted,  Trav,  i,  242).  The  Heb.  equivalent, 
^1?  Dibd,  "  Peace  to  thee,"  does  not  appear  in  the  O. 
T.  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  18)  as  a  constant  form 
of  salutation  (yet  comp.  Luke  xxiv,  86;  John  xx,  26; 
also  Tobit  v,  12 ;  and  comp.  on  this  Pnrman's  Expositio 
fom,  salut.  ''Pax  Vobiscum,''  Frcft.  a.  M.  1799).  The 
Punic  greeting  was  iiro  C^in)  or  y|po  douni  ('^S'lK  ilH), 
according  to  Plautus  (Pcm.  v,  2, 34, 88 ;  comp.  AvBovi^j 
Anthol,  Gr,  iii,  25 ;  epigr.  70).  Persons  were  also  sent 
on  their  way  with  a  similar  formula  (Tob.  v,  23).  But 
besides  such  set  terms,  individuals  meeting  one  another 
made  use  of  verbose  methods  of  inquiring  after  each 
other's  circumstances  (as  appears  from  the  prohibition 
in  2  Kings  iv,  .29 ;  Luke  x,  4 ;  see  Niebuhr,  Besckr,  p. 
49;  Arvieux,  iii,  162;  Russel,  Akppo,  i,  229;  Jaubert, 
p.  170;  ROppell,  Abyssin.  i,  203).  See  Salutation. 
Whether  the  well-known  custom  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Homer,  Odyu,  xvii,  541 ;  Pliny,  xxviii, 
5;  Petron.  98)  of  wishing  well  to  one  who  sneezed 
(which  was  regarded  as  ominous,  Eustath.  ad  Odyss, 
xvii,  545 ;  Cicero,  Divin.  ii,  40 ;  Pliny,  ii,  7 ;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  iii,  2,  9;  Propert.  ii,  2,  84;  Auguotine,  D<Ktr. 
Chr.  i,  20 ;  comp.  Apulsei  Afetam.  9,  p.  209,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Harduin  ad  Plin.  xxviii,  5 ;  see  Wemsdorf,  De  ritu 
stemutantibus  bene  precandi^  Lips.  1741 ;  Rhan,  De  more 
stemutaniibus  saluiem  apprecandi,  Tignr.  1742),  prevail- 
ed also  among  the  Israelites,  is  uncertain;  the 'later 
Jews  observed  it,  and  the  Rabbins  maintain  that  it  was 
an  ancient  usage  (Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  129). 

In  conversation  (q.  v.)  the  less  important  person 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  8t)'led  him- 
self the  other's  servant  (Gen.  xviii,  3;  xix,  2;  xxxiii, 
5 ;  xliii,  28 ;  Judg.  xix,  19)  and  the  other  master  (Gen. 
xxiv,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  18,  etc.).  Sometimes  he  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  further  abasement,  epithets  (e.  g.  dog) 
of  disparagement  to  himself  (2  Sam.  ix,  8 ;  2  Kings 
viii,  13;  comp.  Oedmann,  Samml.  v,  42  sq.).  The 
usual  title  of  respect  was  ''nfct,  "My  lord"  (Uiter  '^'1^) ; 
other  respectful  terms  were  also  "^^fct,  **My  father" 
(especially  to  prophets,  2  Kings  v,  13 ;  vi,  21 ;  xiii,  14 ; 
comp.  the  Romanist  title/* father"  for  priest);  on  the 
later  name,  *^a^,  "  M}^  master,"  see  Rabbi.  The  later 
Jews  seem  to  have  utterly  excluded,  in  their  bigotr- 
the  heathen  from  all  salutation  (Matt  v,  47  ?),  as  r 
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hi  Syria  and  Egypt,  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
hardly  deign  to  greet  each  other  (Hurmer,  ii,  35).  The 
public  sentiment  of  those  times  also  released  holy  per- 
sons (saints)  from  the  obligation  of  returning  compli- 
mentaxy  salutations  (Lightfoot,  p.  787),  which,  how- 
ever, they  eagerly  claimed  (Mark  zii,  38 ;  Luke  xi,  43 ; 
xz,  46).  The  right  side  was  regarded  as  the  place  of 
honor  in  standing  or  sitting  by  the  Hebrews  from  early 
times  (1  Rings  ii,  19 ;  Psa.  xlv,  10 ;  Matt  xxv,  33 ; 
comp.  Sueton.  Ner.  18 ,  see  DougtsBi  AncU.  i,  169  sq. ; 
Wetstein,  i,  456,  512 ;  Einigk,  De  manu  dextra  honora- 
tiorCj  Lips.  1707).  Pttblic  reverence  and  homage  to- 
ward monarchs,  generals,  etc.,  consisted  in  shouts 
(among  othersf  the  cry  huzza,  Tjl?fi«^  "^H"^,  "  Long  live 
the  king !"  Barhcbr.  Chron,  p.  447)  of  acclamation  (Jo- 
sephus,  iln^.  xi,  8,  5 ;  Wear,  vii,  5,  2 ;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxi,  10 ;  Philo,  ii,  522),  with  music  (2  Sam.  xvi,  16 ; 
1  Kinj^s  i,  39,  40;  2  Kings  ix,  13;  Judith  iii,  8;  comp. 
Herodian,  iv,  8,  19);  also  in  strewing  carpets  or  gar- 
ments along  the  road  (comp.  iEschyl.  Agam,  909 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Cato  min.  c.  12 ;  Talmud,  Cketuhotk^  fol.  I  xvi,  2; 
as  still  is  practised  in  Palestine,  Robinson,  ii,  383),  with 
branches  (seeUgolini  7%esattr.  xxx)  or  flowers  (2  Kings 
ix,  13 ;  Matt,  xxi,  8 ;  comp.  Curtius,  v,  1,  20 ;  ix,  10, 
25;  Herod,  vii,  54;  iElian,  Var.  Hist,  ix,  9;  Tacitus, 
Hist,  ii,  70 ;  Herodian,  i,  7,  11 ;  iv,  8, 19 ;  see  Dougtsi 
A  nakct.  iii,  39 ;  Paulsen,  Regier.  dfs  Jforgenl.  p.  229  sq.), 
and  in  torchlight  entrances  at  night  (2  Mace,  iv,  22). 
Festive  escorts  in  procession  (with  the  priests  at  the 
head)  were  also  not  unusual  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xi,  8,  5 ; 
xvi,  2, 1 ;  see  Schmieden,  De  solemmtaU.  vett.  reges  im- 
peratoresq.  recipieadi^  Brig.  1823).     See   also  Gift; 

V'lSIT. 

Cousin  is  given  (Luke  i,  86, 58)  by  the  Auth.Yers. 
in  its  vague  acceptation  as  the  rendering  of  (rvyycvi/c, 
a  blood-relative,  or  ^'ib'iMman,*'  as  elsewhere  trans- 
lated. So  also  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  iii,  7;  iv, 
42;  Tob.  vi,  10;  2  Mace,  xi,  1,  35). 

Coasin,yiCTOR,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  writ- 
er, was  bom  in  Paris  November  28, 1792,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Lycde  Charlemagne,  whera,  at  sixteen, 
he  gained  the  grand  prize  of  honor.  Soon  after  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Ecole  NormaUy  where  he  be- 
came r^ftiteur,  or  private  teacher  of  Greek  literature, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy.  *'  In  1811  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Laromigui^re  (q.  v.),  whose 
theory  was  a  mixture  of  Condillac  and  Descartes,  of 
sensation  and  spiritualism,  and  who  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  reconcile  the  two  8}*8tems.  Cousin  was  at  first 
fascinated  by  this  theory,  and  still  more  by  the  ele- 
gant phraseulo.:^  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  lecturer. 
It  was  very  probably  at  the  same  period  that  his  great 
idea  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  *that  each  sys- 
tem is  true,  but  incomplete,  and  that  by  collecting  all 
the  systems  together  a  complete  philosophy  would  be 
obtained.'  In  1813  and  1814  he  attended  the  courses 
of  philosophical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Faculty  des 
Lettres  by  Royer-CoUard,  whose  earnest  mind  had  long 
distrusted  that  school  of  sensation  which  Locke  and 
CondilLic  had  established  in  the  18th  century,  and 
who  had  sought  refuge  from  these  doubts  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Scotch  sy.stem.  This  doctrine,  which  in- 
sisted that  there  were  notions  in  the  mind  totally  in- 
dependent  of  the  senses,  was  ardently  embr.iced  by 
Cousin,  who  became  lecturer  at  the  Faculty  des  Let- 
tres, and  began  his  famous  course  of  the  Hii^tory  of 
Philosophy  December  7,  1815.  Having  learned  to 
doubt  from  Royer-Collard,  he  resolved  to  examine  in 
turn  all  the  great  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, before  he  formed  his  opinions.  He  became  a  uni- 
versal inquirer.  He  professed  to  judge  without  preju- 
dice each  philosopher,  and  in  each  he  believed  he  had 
found  a  system,  and  in  each  system  a  fragment  of 
truth.  As  fast  as  he  proceeded  in  this  Inquir}*  he 
communicated  what  he  had  found  to  the  public,  some- 
times in  lectures,  at  other  times  in  books.     To  enable 


his  pupils  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  published  the 
works  of  Plato,  the  Inedited  works  of  Proclus,  and  an 
edition  of  Descartes,  though  the  whole  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  dismission.  His  translation  of  Plato  in 
18  vols,  would  preserve  his  name  had  he  done  noth- 
ing else*'  (English  CyclopatUd).  The  government 
dismissed  him  from  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1921, 
and  in  1824  he  went  to  Germany  as  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Montebello.  "During  his  progress 
the  fhink  opinions  he  expressed  excited  the  snspidon 
of  the  Prussian  authorities,  who  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  as  an  agitator.  He  remained  in  close  con- 
finement for  six  months.  After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished, in  1826,  his  celebrated  Fragment  Philotopkiquet, 
with  a  remarkable  preface,  which  is  still  considered 
the  best  summary  of  his  particular  doctrine."  In 
1828  he  recommenced  lectures  on  Philo.«ophy  at  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres.  His  former  lectures  had  consist- 
ed principally  of  the  history  of  ideal  trath,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  the  great  thinkers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  But  this  time  his  own  theorv  was  exhib- 
ited.  The  first  series  was  published  in  1828,  under 
the  title  of  Court  d^Histoire  de  la  Philoscphie  ;  tiie  sec- 
ond in  1829,  as  Court  de  Philotophie.  Soon  after,  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe  introduced  his  friends  Gui- 
zot  and  De  Broglie  to  power.  He  now  became  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  peer 
of  France,  in  quick  succession.  In  1831  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  ministry  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 
examine  the  state  of  education  in  that  country.  The 
results  were  given  to  the  world  in  1832,  Rapport  mtr 
Vkat  de  rinttntction publique  dan*  qud^ueapags  deVAU 
lemagne  (translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  and  published  in 
London  in  1834).  He  succeeded  Fourier  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  delivered  his  Hogt^  or  reception  address.  May 
5, 1831.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  when  he  did  it  was  almost  invariably  on  the  solv 
ject  of  National  In^traction.  On  March  1, 1840,  Cou- 
sin entered  the  liberal  cabinet  of  Thiers  as  minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  introduced  a  numlier  of 
reforms  during  his  administration,  which  lasted  eight 
months,  and  of  which  he  published  himself  a  review 
in  the  Revw  det  deux  Mondes  in  1841.  In  1848  H. 
Cousin  seemed  cordially  to  accept  the  introduction  of 
the  republic,  and  when  General  Cavaignac  appealed 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  aid 
the  government  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
Cousin  published,  with  a  republican  preface,  a  popular 
edition  of  the  Profession  dejhi  du  viccdre  scteogard.  He 
subsequently  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Justice  ei  Ckar^ 
ite,  a  pamphlet  against  the  socialistic  tendencies.  But 
after  1849  Cousin  altogether  withdrew  from  public  life. 
He  published,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
among  others,  Procli  Opera,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-27;  Des- 
cartes, GCuvret  Completes^  11  vols.  8vo ;  Ab^lard,  Sic  ft 
noHj  18o6 ;  several  series  of  Fragment  PhilosopkiqueSy 
1838-40;  Hist,  de  la  PhlosopMe  (1st  series,  5  vols.  8vo; 
2d,  3  vols.  8vo ;  3d,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Du  Frat,  du  Beau^  du 
Bien  (1853,  8vo,  a  republication  of  his  lectures  deliv- 
ered  between  1815  and  1821);  Cours  de  Philosopkie 
Morale^  5  vols.  1840-41.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
principal  works  (up  to  1846)  in  22  vols.  18mo,  was 
published  in  1846  A7.  From  1853  to  1864  he  published 
a  series  of  works  on  celebrated  literarv  women  of  the 
17th  centur}%  which  are  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  time,  and  found  a  large  circulation. 
The  series  comprises  Jacqueline  Pascal  and  Mad.  de 
LonguevUle  (l»5a),  ^fad.  de  Sable  (1854),  Mad.  de  O- 
vreuse  ft  Mad.  de  ffnuffnrt  (1866);  La  Societi  Franfoise 
au  XVII* Siecle  (1858, 2  vols.) ;  lyi  Jeunesse  de  Mad. de 
LonguevUle  (1864,  4th  edit.);  la  Jeunesse  de  Mazarin 
(1865).  In  1863  he  published  Histrire  Generale  de  la 
Pkilnsopkie  depvis  les  t  mps  les  plus  recuUs  jusqu*au 
XVIir  Steele  (1863),  being  a  revised  edition  of  his 
Cours  de  rhiUaire  de  laphilosophie.    Cousin  was  also  a 
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frequent  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  h  rtince,  such  as  the  Bevue  des  Devx  AfondeM,  the  Jour- 
nal dtrs  SavcaUs,  and  others.  A  kind  of  Galilean  cate- 
chictin,  published  anonymously  in  1833,  under  the  title 
L'fTre  (TifutrucHon  morale  et  religieuaf^  has  also  been  as- 
cribed to  Cousin.     He  died  in  Jan.  14,  1867. 

Cousin  undoubtedly  rendered  great  service  to  mod- 
em thought  by  his  advocac}'  of  '*  spiritualism*'  (spur- 
itualist  philosophy)  as  opposed  to  materialistic  doc- 
trines. In  the  preface  to  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  du  Bien^ 
he  thus  expresses  himself  (1853) :  **  Our  true  doctrine, 
our  true  standard,  is  spiritualism ;  the  philosophy,  gen- 
erous and  solid  at  the  same  time,  that  commences  with 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  the  Gospel  spreads  over  the 
world,  that  Descartes  forced  into  the  severer  forms  of 
the  genius  of  modern  times.  The  name  of  spiritualism 
is  properly  given  to  this  philosophy,  for  its  character  is 
that  it  subordinates  the  senses  to  the  spirit,  and  that, 
by  all  means  which  reason  can  avow,  it  perpetually 
tends  to  elevate  man  and  make  him  greater.  Spirit- 
ualism teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  human  action,  the  obligation 
of  morality,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness,  the  dignity 
of  justice,  the  beauty  of  charity ;  and,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  this  earth,  spiritualism  points  to  God,  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Type  of  humanit}*,  who,  having  created 
man  evidently  for  an  excellent  end,  will  not  abandon 
him  during  the  mysterious  development  of  his  des- 
tiny." 

As  to  method,  Cousin  follows  the  psychological  rath- 
er than  the  a  priori  method,  but  he  avoids  careful- 
ly the  views  of  Locke  and  the  sensationalists.  His 
psychology  is  idealistic,  his  ontology  also.  What  he 
calls  '^  spontaneous  reason"  acquaints  us  with  the 
"true  and  essential  nature  of  things."  In  place  of 
'*  commencing,  as  the  Germans  do,  with  ontology,  he 
affirms  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  from  the 
world  of  phenomena  to  real  existence.  Since  reason 
receives  truth  spontaneously,  by  direct  and  immediate 
perception,  he  considers  that  we  may,  by  means  of  this 
faculty,  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  essential  and  abso- 
lute existence"  (Morell,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  pt.  ii, 
ch.  viii).  The  tendency  of  this  view  to  pantheism  has 
been  shown  by  many  writers,  e5pecially  by  Gioberti 
{Conmderatioru  tur  Us  doctrines  reUffieuses  de  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  transl.  by  Toumeur,  Paris,  1847,  8vo).  Cousin 
himself  always  strenuously  repudiated  the  name  of 
pantheist.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  he  "  sought  more  and  more  the  support  of  the 
great  Christian  masters,  and  drew  daily  nearer  to  Pas- 
cal, Descartes,  and  Leibnitz*'  {North  British  Beview, 
March,  1867,  art.  v).  Of  translations  of  his  works, 
we  have,  by  Daniel,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful 
(N.  Y.  1849,  8vo);  by  Wight,  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo,  1862) ;  by  the  same.  Lec- 
tures on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  (N.  Y. 
1864,  8vo) ;  by  Henrv,  Psychology,  including  <m  Exam- 
ination of  Locke's  Philosophy  f  N.  Y.  4th  ed.,  1866, 8vo). 
— English  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Con- 
fomiporatfiJ,  1865 ;  I^wes,  History  of  Philosophy  (I»nd. 
2  vols.  1867),  ii,  646;  Christian  Spectator,  vii,  89,  North 
American  Review,  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxv,  19;  Edinb.  Beview,  1, 
194  (art.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) ;  Brit.  Quart.  Review,  v, 
289 ;  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1853;  Ripley,  Specimens 
of  Foreign  Literature,  vol.  i ;  Alaux,  La  Philosophie  de 
Cousin  (Paris,  1864). 

Con'tha  (Kov^/r,  Vulg.  Phusa\  named  (1  Esdr.  v, 
32)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple-servants  whose 
*'  sons"  returned  from  Babvlon  ;  but  the  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  63 ;  Keh.  vii,  56)  contain  no  corresponding 
name. 

Covel,  James,  Jr.,  aHethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1796,  became 
a  travelling  preacher  in  1816,  and  travelled  chiefl}'  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Dic- 
tkmary  of  the  Bible  (18mo),  and  was  a  man  of  sound 


jud^-menf,  sincere  piety,  and  steady  industry.  From 
1838  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence Academy,  and  filled  the  post  acceptably  until 
1841.  His  last  station  was  State  Street,  Troy,  where 
he  died,  May  16,  1846. — Minutes  of  Cottfertnces,  iii, 
600 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  664. 

Covel,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Homingsheath,  Suffulk,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low. In  1670  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain 
to  the  British  emlwssy.  In  1687  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  York,  and  in  1688  master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  1722.  As  the  fruit  of  his 
residence  in  Constantinople,  he  wrote  Some  Account 
of  the  present  Greek  Church,  with  Reflections  on  their 
present  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  ttc.  (Carab.  1722,  fol.). 

Covenant,  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  fulfil  cer- 
tain engagements  to  the  other.  In  Scripture  it  is 
used  mosUy  in  an  analogiccd  sense,  to  denote  certain 
relations  between  God  and  man.  (See  Danville  Re- 
view,  March,  1862.) 

I.  Terms.— In  the  Old  Test.  H'^'^^,  beri/h'  (rendered 
**  league,"  Josh,  ix,  6,  7,  11,  15,  16;  Judg.  ii,  2;  2 
Sam.  iii,  12,  13,  21:  v,  3;  1  Kinp*  v,  12;  xv,  19, 
twice;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8,  twice;  Job  v,  23;  Ezek.  xxx, 
5;  "confederacy,"  Obad.  7;  "confederate,"  Gen. 
xiv,  13 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  5),  is  the  word  invariably  thoa 
translated  (Sept.  dia9i,K:i;  once,Wi.Hd.  i,  16,  (twOtikij  ; 
Vul<;.  fadus,  pactum^  often  interchangeably.  Gen.  ix, 
xvii;  Num.  xxv;  in  the  Apocrypha  tt^amtMtum,  but 
sacramentum,  2  Esdr.  ii,  7 ;  sponsiones,  Wisd.  i,  16 ;  In 
N.  T.  testamentum  [^absque  fcedere,  Rom.  i,  31 ;  Gr. 
dovvOhovQj).  The  Hebrew  word  Is  derived  by  Ge- 
scnius  {Thes.  Heb.  p.  237, 238 ;  so  FQrst,  Hebr.  Handw, 

p.  217)  from  the  root  Sl^a,  i.  q.  K'na,  "he  cut,"  and 
taken  to  mean  primarily  "a  cutting,"  with  reference 
to  the  custom  of,  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV ;  Jor.  xxxiv,  18, 10).  Hence  the  expression 
"to  cut  a  covenant"  (n'^'ia  T^S,  Gen.  xv,  18,"  or 

simpl}'  n^S,  with  T'^'ia  understood,  1  Sam.  xl,  -2)  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp.  opKia  r^fivtiv,  rkfi- 
VHV  oirovdac,  icere.ferire,  prrcutere  fadus.  See  Sle- 
vogt,  De  more  Ebraeor.  dissectione  animalium  fadera 
ineundi,  Jen.  1759.)  Professor  Lee  suggests  {Hdf.  Lex. 
8.  V.  1^*^*121)  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  is 
an  eaHng  together,  or  banquet^  from  the  meaning  "  to 
eat,"  which  the  root  ll'^3  sometimes  bears;  because 
among  the  Orientals  to  cat  together  amounts  almost 
to  a  covenant  of  friendship.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Gen.  xxxi,  46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together 
on  the  heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  rati- 
fvinir  the  covenant  between  them.  It  afibrds  also  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expression  **a  cove- 
nant of  salt"  (nbp  J^'^'^'Sli  haOijKtj  aXof,  Num.  xviii, 
19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating 
salt  together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  H*^*^!!  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten  or 
offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion  of 
verj'  solemn  covenants,  or  It  may  be  regarded  as  fig- 
urative, denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  In  sacri- 
fice  (Lev.  ii,  13 ;  Mark  ix,  49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from 
the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
covenant.     (See  below.) 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  StaOriKTi  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
In  the  English  Auth.  Vers.,  whence  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common  English 
names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Vul- 
gate, which,  having  adopted  testamentum  as  the  equiv- 
alent for  ^laBttmj  in  the  Apocrj-pha,  uses  it  always  as 
such  in  the  N.  T.  (see  above).     There  seems :  how- 
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ever,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  introd  action  of  a  new 
word  co>nve3ring  a  new  idea.  The  Sept.  having  ren- 
dered n*^'^2  (which  never  means  teill  or  testametU^  but 
always  cotfettatU  or  affreemenf)  by  cia(^Krj  consistently 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting 
that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intend  to 
convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with 
the  Greek  0.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  same  thing  which  has  been  call- 
ed«a  "covenant"  (H'^'^a)  in  the  O.  T.  is  referred  to  in 
the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii,  14 ;  Heb.  vii,  ix ;  Rev.  xi, 
19);  while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and 
thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  rep- 
resented by  "covenant,**  and  sometimes  by  "testa- 
ment** (Heb.  vii,  22;  viii,  8-13;  ix,  16).  In  the  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage,  Ueb.  ix,  IG,  17,  the  word 
iiaQiiKtj  has  been  thought  by  many  commentators  ab- 
solutely' to  require  the  meaning  of  toill  or  tutameni. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in 
addition  to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.,  the  word  occnrs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  H'^'ISl,  and  in  the 

unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (comp.  SiaOqiaj  luuvoy 
Ueb.  ix,  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii,  8 ;  and 
SiaBrjiaj;  Ix,  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Exod.  xxiv,  8). 
If  this  sense  of  StaBiinj  be  retained,  we  may  either 
render  Itti  vixpoiQ^  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of,  dead  sac- 
rifices,'* and  6  SiaBifitvoc,  "the  mediating  sacrifice** 
(Scholefield*s  Hints  for  cm  improved  TransUuion  of  the 
N.  7*.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and  others)  restrict  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  IG  to  the  0.-T.  Idea  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  God^  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be 
represented  by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  that  in  its  person  he  (u  StaOifiivoQ, 
the  human  covenanter)  actually  died  (comp.  Matt, 
xxvi,  28).     See  Testament. 

II.  Their  Application, — In  its  Biblical  meaning  of 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the  word 
"covenant**  is  used — 1.  Property^  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  man ;  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement, 
either  between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  Josh, 
ix,  6,  15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxi,  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advanta- 
ges. In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly 
invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi,  50),  whence  the  ex- 
pression  "a  covenant  of  Jehovah'*  (mrr^  ^"^"TSj  1 
Sam.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19 :  EzcIl.  xvii,  19), 
and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi,  31);  and  accord- 
ingly a  breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very 
heinous  sin  (E^ek.  xvii,  12-20).  A  sign  (riK)  or  wit- 
ness (n?)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi,  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones 
erected  (Gen.  xxxi,  52).  The  marriage  compact  is 
called  "  the  covenant  of  God,**  Pro  v.  ii,  17  (see  Mai.  ii, 
14).  The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv, 
8);  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  exproc^ions  as  a 
covenant  with  death  (Isa.  xxviii,  18),  or  with  the  wild 
beasts  (Hos.  ii,  18).  The  phrases  T'^'na  "^bra,  •'rSX 
n'^na,  "  lords  or  men  of  one*s  covenant,**  are  employed 
to  denote  confederacy  (Gen.  xiv,  18,  Ob.  7).  See  Con- 
tract. 

2.  Improperly^  of  a  covenant  betireen  God  and  mtm, 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  accommodation.  See  Amthropo- 
MORPHISH.  Strictly  speaking,  such  a  covenant  is 
quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal. 
iii,  15  sq.,  where  ItrayytXia  and  haQijKti  are  used  al- 
most as  synonyms)  or  oct  of  mere  &vor  (Psa.  Ixxxix, 
28,  whore  *TOn  stands  in  parallelism  with  H'^'ia)  on 
God*s  part.     Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  alter 


the  Flood  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  disy  and 
night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix ; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  20).  Generally,  however,  the  form  of  a 
covenant  is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  which  God  en- 
gages to  bestow  being  made  by  him  dependent  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  which  he  imposes 
I  on  man.  Thus  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  con- 
ditioned by  circumcision  (Acts  vii,  8X  the  omission  of 
which  was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cov- 
enant (Gen.  xvii) ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv,  12, 13; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  9 ;  Neh.  xiii,  29 ;  Mai.  ii,  4,  5) ;  the  cov- 
,  enant  of  Sinai  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  command- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  15),  which 
are  therefore  called  "Jehovah's  covenant**  (Deut.  iv, 
18),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of 
Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical 
Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii,  18,  14).  This  last-mentioned 
covenant,  which  was  renewed  at  different  periods  of 
Jewish  hifitoiy  (Deut.  xxix ;  Josh,  xxiv ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
xxiii,  xxix,  xxxiv ;  Ezra  x ;  Neh.  ix,  x),  is  one  of  the 
two  principal  covenants  between  God  and  man.  They 
Hre  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-34 ; 
Heb.  viii,  8  13 ;  x,  16),  with  reference  to  the  order,  not 
of  their  institution,  but  of  their  actual  development 
(Gal.  iii,  17) ;  and  also  as  being  the  instruments  re- 
spectively of  bondage  and  freedom  (Gal.  iv,  24).  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God*s  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  covenant 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  with  human  emu 
tom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv,  81;  Piia.  Ixxxix,  8),  to  be 
sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful  (Dent. 
xxix,  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign  (pSsOt 
such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix),  circumcision  (Gen. 
xvii),  or  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi.  16,  17).  Hence, 
in  Scripture,  the  covenant  of  God  is  called  his  **  coun- 
sel,** his  "<»arh,'*  his  "promise**  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  8.  4; 
cv,  8-11;  Heb.  vi,  13-20;  Luke  i,  68-75;  GaL  iii, 
15-18,  etc);  and  it  is  described  as  consisting  wholly 
in  the  gracious  bestowal  of  blefmng  on  men  (Isa. 
lix,  21 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  38,  34).  Hence  also  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixf'd 
arrangements  or  laws  of  nature  as  the  re^lar  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii,  20),  and  such  re- 
ligious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  16) ; 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  9, 10) ;  the  I^evitical  institute 
(Lev.  xxvi,  15) ;  and,  in  general,  any  precept  or  ordi- 
nance of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv,  1.S,  14),  all  such  appoint- 
ments forming  part  of  that  system  or  arrangement  in 
connection  with  which  the  blessings  of  God*B  grace 
were  to  he  enjoyed. 

COVENANT  OF  Salt  (rtp  r'^'^a).  This  phrase 
is  supposed  to  denote  a  perpetual  covenant^  in  the  seal- 
ing or  ratification  of  which  salt  was  used.  As  salt 
was  added  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  not  only  to 
give  them  a  relish,  but  to  preserve  them  from  putre- 
faction ond  decay,  it  became  the  emblem  of  ineormp- 
tlbility  and  perm<Mnm<»,  Hence  a  "  covenant  of  salt*' 
signified  an  ererlaHing  covenant  (Num.  xviii,  19;  Lev. 
ii,  13;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5).     See  Salt. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and.  There  were 
several  covenants  drawn  up  in  Scotland  having  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian 
religion  in  that  country.  The  First  Covenant  was 
subscribed  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  3, 1557,  the  mass  of  sign- 
ers Iteing  known  as  the  Conjugation,  and  the  nobility 
and  leading  subscribers  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion (q.  v.).  They  petitioned  the  government  for  lib- 
erty of  worship.  Being  met  with  dissimulation  and 
treachery,  a  Second  Covenant  was  signed  at  Perth, 
May  31,  1559,  wherein  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
selves to  mutual  assistance  in  defense  of  their  religions 
rights.  The  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  and  the  aid  of 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England  was  called  in  to  counter- 
act the  French  troops  invited  by  the  Papal  party.    On 
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the  death  of  the  queen-mother  in  1560,  the  French 
troops  were  irithdrawn,  and  Parliamentf  being  left  at 
liberty,  ordained  the  Presbjrterian  as  the  Establbbed 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1688  the  NoHmoI  Covenant 
was  subscribed  over  all  Scotland  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. This  was  not  only  a  repetition  of  the  former 
covenants,  but  contained,  moreover,  a  solemn  protest 
against  prelacy. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  a  compact  en- 
tered into  in  1643  between  England  and  Scotland, 
binding  the  united  Icingdoms  to  mutual  aid  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  the  preservation 
of  true  religion  and  liberty  in  the  realm.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Aug.  17, 
ratified  by  the  Convention  of  Estates,  and  accepted 
and  subscribed  Sept.  25  by  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.).  In  1645  it 
was  again  ratified  by  the  Scottish  (General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  Directory  for  Worship  ftamed  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Although  Charles  I 
would  not  approve  of  it,  Charles  II  engaged  by  oath 
to  observe  it,  a  promise  which  he  broke  upon  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  of  1661,  in  the 
interest  of  the  king,  established  the  royal  supremac}', 
annulled  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ab- 
solved the  lieges  from  Its  obligations.  The  *^  Cove- 
nants" have  a  place  in  the  volume  which  comprehends 
the  Weattninater  Confession  of  Faith  (Scottish  edition), 
but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  does  not  make  adherence  to  them  obliga- 
tory on  either  clerical  or  lay  members.  Certain  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  dissenters,  however,  still  profess  attach- 
ment to  the  covenants,  and  on  particular  occasions 
renew  their  subscription  to  them. — Hetherington,  Hist, 
of  Church  of  Scotland;  McCrie,  Sketches  qjf  Ch.  Hist,; 
Kudluff,  Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Schotfland  (Ber- 
lin, 1858,  2  vols.).  See  Cameromians  ;  Presbtte- 
RIAN8,  REroRMEO ;  ScoTUiivD,  Church  of. 

Covenants,  Theology  o£    See  Federal  The- 
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Covenanters,  the  name  given  primarily  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  who  objected  to  the 
Revolution  settlement  in  Church  and  State,  and  desired 
to  see  in  full  force  that  kind  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  from  1638  to  1649. 
**  According  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  rat* 
Uied  by  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
also  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  in 
1643,  Presbyter tani^m  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  pop- 
ery, prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  extirpated.  The  *  Covenanters*  in  Scotland  con- 
tended, as  is  well  known,  under  much  suffering,  for 
this  species  of  Presbyterian  supremacy  throughout  the 
reigns  of  (^harles  II  and  James  VII  (II).  As  a  meas- 
ure of  pacification  at  the. Revolution,  Presln^tery  was 
established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  Parliament,  1690 ;  but 
it  was  of  a  modified  kind.  8ub.4tantially  the  Church 
was  rendered  a  creature  of  the  State,  more  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  calling  of  General  Assemlilies ;  and 
prelacy  was  not  only  confirmed  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  here^ty — 
i.  e.  dissent.  In  sentiment,  if  not  in  form,  therefore, 
this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III 
aTMl  his  saccessors,  and  still  maintained  the  perpetually 
binding  obligations  of  the  Covenants.  The  Covenant- 
ers acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired 
to  carry  out  to  a  le  ritimate  issue  principles  which  have 
always  been  found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  which,  for  prudential  considerations,  had 
been  long  practically  in  abej'ance.  In  short,  it  is  in 
the  standards  of  the  Covenanters  that  we  have  to  look 
for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great 
body  of  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1643. 
Others  gave  in  to  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  after-  i 
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wards  found  cause  to  secede.  The  Covenanters  never 
gave  in,  and,  of  course,  never  seceded.  Although  thus, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  elder  sister  of  the  existing  Church 
of  Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  the  Cameronian  body 
did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  amidst  the  general  con- 
tentment of  the  nation,  that  it  organized  a  communion 
with  ordained  ministers.  The  steadfastness  of  members 
was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defection  of  their  min- 
isters, and  for  a  time  the  people  were  as  sheep  wiUiout 
a  shepherd.  At  length,  after  their  faith  and  pat^nce 
had  been  tried  for  sixteen  years,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan,  from  the  Established  Church,  in 
1706.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  communion  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  John  M*Neil,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Established  Church.  As  a  means  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giving  a  public 
testimony  of  their  principles,  it  was  resolved  to  renew 
the  Covenants ;  and  this  solemnity  took  place  at  Au- 
chensach,  near  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The 
subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nairne  enabled 
the  Covenanters  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Brae- 
head,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1743,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  Presby. 
tery.  Other  preachers  afterwards  attached  themselves 
to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  For  their 
history  and  tenets  we  refer  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyteritm  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith, 
1842).  Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  and  in  the- 
ory rejecting  the  Revolution  settlement,  the  political 
position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  peculiar,  as  they 
refuse  to  recognise  any  laws  or  instituticns  which  they 
conceive  to  he  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ"  (Chambers,  Ena/v^oprndia^  s.  v,  Cameronians). 
The  Reformed  Presbyterians  regard  themselves  as  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  Covenanters.  See  His^ 
tory  of  the  Covenanters  (2  vols.  18mo,  Philad.  Presb. 
Board);  also  the  articles  Presbyterian  (Reformed) 
Church  ;  Cameron  ;  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  one  of  the  earliest  English  re- 
formers, was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1487,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  l>ecame  a  monk  of  the 
Augustine  order.  At  an  early  period  he  perceived  the 
errors  of  Popery.  In  1514  he  was  ordained  priest. 
About  1525  he  laid  aside  his  monk's  habit,  and  began 
to  preach  against  papal  errors.  In  1528  he  joined  Tyn- 
dale  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  1535  his  own  translation  of 
the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII. 
It  formed  a  folio,  printed  at  Zurich.  ^*He  thus  had 
the  honor  of  editing  the  first  English  Bible  allowed  by 
royal  authority,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
Bi()le  printed  in  our  language.  The  Psalms  in  it  are 
those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1538  Coverdale  went  abroad  again 
on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  Graf- 
ton, the  English  printer,  had  permission  from  Francis 
I,  at  the  request  of  king  Henry  VIII  himself,  to  print 
a  Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Inquisition 
interposed  by  an  instrument  dated  December  17, 1538. 
The  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and 
Coverdale,  who  was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were 
summoned  before  the  inquisitors,  and  the  impression, 
consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
the  flames.  The  avarice  of  the  officer  who  superin- 
tended the  burning  of  the  copies,  however,  induced 
him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them  to  a  haberdasher  for 
the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by  which  means  a 
few  copies  were  preserved.  The  English  proprietors, 
who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  when  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the  copies 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  brought  with  them  to 
London  the  presses,  types,  and  printers.  This  impor- 
tation enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1589,  what  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  '  The  Great  Bible  * 
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in  which  Coverdale  compared  the  translation  with  the 
Hebrew,  corrected  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the 
chief  overseer  of  the  work.  Coverdale  was  almoner, 
some  time  afterwards,  to  qneen  Catharine  Parr,  the 
last  wife  of  Henry  VII I,  at  whose  funeral  he  officiated 
in  the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1548.  On  August  14,  1551,  he  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Harman,  otherwise  Voysey,  in  the  see  of  Exeter*' 
{English  CydopcnUa),  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  was  ejected  fh>m  his  see  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  his  release,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Cov- 
erdale  repaired  to  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  Wesel, 
and  finally  to  Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other 
exiles  in  producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible 
which  is  usually  called  **The  Geneva  Translation," 
part  of  which,  the  New  Testiment,  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in  1557  by  Conrad  Badius,  and  again  in  1560. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  Coverdale  re- 
turned fh>m  exile ;  but  having  imbilied  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  reformers,  as  fur  as  respected  the  eccle- 
siastical habits  and  ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
resume  his  bishopric,  nor  was  any  preferment  offered 
to  him  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1568  bishop  Grin- 
dal  recommended  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale's  age  and  infirmities, 
and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from  which  he  had  just 
recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a  charge.  In 
lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge.  He  resigned  this 
living  in  1566.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  vari- 
ously stated.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  however,  proves  that  he 
was  buried  Feb.  19, 1568.  His  principal  writings  have 
been  recently  republished  in  England  by  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles  of  **  Writings  and  Translations 
of  Miles  CoverdaUj  edited  by  G.  Pearson*'  (Camb.  1844, 
8vo) ;  ^^Jiemains  of  Miles  Coverdsh^  edited  by  G.  Pear- 
son" (Cambridge,  1846, 8vo).  See  Bagster,  Memorials 
o/Camrdale;  Johnson,  English  TVanshtions  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biography ^  iv,  209. 

Covering  op  tub  Eyes,  a  phrase  of  much 
disputed  signification,  occurring  in  the  expression 
ft^r?  nnos  "^b-K^n,  he  (or  this)  [shall  be]  to  thee 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  (Gen.  xx,  16;  Sept.  ravra  ttrrat 
aoi  c('c  Tifi^v  Toi)  wpootoTTov  aov ;  Vulg.  hoc  erit  tihi 
in  vehmen  oculorum),  which  is  usually  understood  to 
refer  to  a  veU  that  ought  to  have  been  worn  by  Sarah 
to  hide  her  dangerous  beauty,  and  which  either  her 
husband  (if  H^il  be  masc.)  or  the  present  (if  neuter) 
would  furnish.  See  Abraham.  Against  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  there  lies  this  objection,  that  such 
a  piece  of  apparel,  in  modem  Oriental  usage,  covers 
rather  the  face  or  person,  and  leaves  the  eyes  free. 
See  Woman.  Hence  many  commentators  (but  see 
RosenmQiier,  in  loc.)  explain  the  phrase  as  an  idio- 
matic one  for  a  peace-offering  (see  Gesenius,  Thes,  fJeb. 
p.  700)  or  propitiatory  present  (conip.  Gen.  xxxii,  21 ; 
Exod.  xxiii,  8 ;  Job  ix,  24 ;  in  none  of  which  passages, 
however,  does  this  expression  precisely  occur);  but 
this  does  not  so  well  suit  the  difficult  context,  **unto 
all  that  are  with  thee,"  since  her  companions  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  a  reproof  would  then  have 
been  inapposite.  We  may  therefore  recur  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Kitto  {Pict.  Bible,  note  in  loc):  "It  is 
customary  for  all  the  women  inhabiting  towns  to  go 
about  closely  veiled ;  while  all  the  women  of  the  dif- 
ferent pastoral  people  who  live  in  tents  do  not  com- 
monly wear  veils,  or  at  most  only  so  far  as  to  cover 
their  foreheads  and  lower  parts  of  the  face,  leaving  the 
countenance  exposed  fh)m  the  eyebrows  to  below  the 
nose.  Abimelech,  according  to  this  view,  intended  to 
give  the  very  sensible  advice,  that  while  Sarah  and 
her  women  were  in  or  near  towns,  they  had  better 
conform  to  the  customs  of  towns,  and  wear  the  com- 
plete veil,  instead  of  that  partial  covering  which  left 
the  eyes  luid  so  much  of  the  face  exposed*'  (see  also 


his  Daily  Bible  IlbutratioHSf  in  loc.).  At  the  same 
time,  there  appears  to  be  a  refined  allusion  to  the  oth- 
er meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question,  by  one  of  those 
plays  upon  words  so  ftequcnt  in  these  early  narra- 
tives. Hence  the  terseness  of  the  whole  phraaeology. 
See  Veil. 

COVERING  THE  HEAD  in  Pratbb  (1  Cor.  xl, 
4-6).  See  Veil.  (Buchner,  Ue  ritu  caput  retegentU, 
Viteb.  1703 ;  Zeibich,  De  moraliUUe  ritus  caput  operi' 
endi,  ib.  1704 ;  Bergier,  De  ritu  capitis  operimdi,  ib. 
1708;  Mallincrott,  id.  Lips.  1784).     See  Pbateb. 

Covert,  prop,  some  form  of  the  verb  ^PD,  saikar', 
to  hide:  namely,  "^rO*  se'ther,  a  shelter  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
20;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixi,  4;  Isa.  xvi,  4;  xx,  2;  else- 
where usually  ** secret  place*');  ")iinO«3,  ndstor^f  pro- 
tection (Isa.  iv,  6) ;  elsewhere  some  form  of  the  verb 
T|SD,  sakak',  to  weave:  namely,  "^fO^^,  nutsak'  (text 

7|0*^^,  meysak^,  a  covered  walk  or  portico  (Sept.  ^c- 
uiXtov,  apparently  reading  *7D^^,  Vulg.  musach^i 
"^D,  sok,  a  lair  (Jer.  xxv,  8;  **den,"  Fsa.  x,  9;  else- 
where a  Aic^  **  pavilion,"  Psa.  xxvii,  5 ;  *'  tabernacle," 
Psa.  Ixxvi,  2) ;  HSD,  sukka^  (Job  xxxvUi,  40),  a 
booth  (as  elsewhere  usually  rendered).  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  a  thicket  for  wild  beasts,  but  in 
2  Kings  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  Ahaz,  when  spoiling  the 

Temple,  **took  down  the  covert  C^^O^^,  musak')  for  the 
Sabbath  that  they  had  built  in  the  house;'*  which 
bishop  Patrick  imagines  was  **  a  covered  place,  where 
the  king  sat,  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  upon  the  Sabbath,  or  other  great  solemni- 
ties. Ahaz  took  this  away,  intending,  probally,  not 
to  trouble  himself  with  coming  to  the  Temple  any 
more,  but  to  sacrifice  elsewhere."  See  Court.  It 
rather  designates  a  cloister,  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courtly  wor- 
shippers (Thenius,  in  loc.),  such  as  we  know  ran 
around  the  interior  of  the  Temple  in  later  times.  See 
Temple. 

Covetousneaa  (3^X31,  bc'tsa,  ra^ne^  lucre;  irX(- 

Off 4f a,  a  grasping  temper),  in  a  general  sense,  means 
all  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  possessions,  such  as 
undue  thirst  for  honors,  gold,  etc.  In  a  more  restrict* 
ed  sense,  it  is  the  desire  of  increasing  one's  substance 
by  appropriating  that  of  others.  It  is  a  disorder  of  the 
heart,  and  closely  allied  to  selfishness.  We  here  con« 
sider  it  under  its  more  restricted  aspect. 

1.  Covetousness  ()rXf  ovinia,  ^iXopy  vpi'a)  is  a  strong; 
sometimes  irresistible  desire  of  possessing  or  of  in- 
creasing  one's  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  undet 
its  infiuence  the  heart,  instead  of  aspiring  to  noble, 
high,  and  divine  goods,  will  be  brought  to  the  almost 
exclusive  contemplation  of  earthly,  material  things ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  becoming  gradually  more  closely 
united  with  God,  will  become  more  and  more  estranged 
from  him.  Since  where  the  treasure  is  there  the  heart 
is  also,  the  heart  of  the  covetous  cannot  be  with  God, 
but  with  Mammon ;  he  is  not  a  servant  of  God,  but  of 
idols.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  Mammon  cannot 
find  place  in  the  same  heart;  the  one  excludes  the  oth- 
er (Matt,  vi,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  18 ;  Col.  iii,  6,  Mortify  there- 
fore your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth :  formcor' 
tion,  uadeannesSy  inordinate  afftctiony  evil  concupiscence^ 
and  covetousness^  which  is  idolatiy).  But  since  to  love 
God  is  our  highest  duty,  and  God  alone  is  to  be  prayed 
to,  loved,  and  trusted,  the  covetous  man,  as  a  servant 
of  Mammon,  is  forever  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  (1  Cor,  vi,  10,  Nor  thieves,  nor  covet" 
ousj  shall  inherit  the  Idngdmn  of  Ood;  Eph.  v,  5,  For 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person, 
nor  covetous  nuxn,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inherit' 
ance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God).  We  are 
further  told  that  the  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  lay  up  riches  in  heaven  (Matt  vi,  20) ;  he  most  be 
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content  with  food  and  raiment  (1  Tim.  vi,  7,  8) ;  but 
the  covetous  act  in  opposition  to  all  these  command- 
ments (Ueb.  xiii,  5,  Let  your  eoitversaiion  be  withovi 
cooetouaweu  \ai^i<dpyv^^  6  r/ooxoi] ;  and  he  contetU 
with  tuck  thmg»  at  ye  have :  fit  ke  kcUh  tcad,  I  will  never 
leave  thee  norjortahe  thee).  This  state  of  the  heart  is 
▼ery  dangerous,  for  covetousness  is  the  source  of  all 
evil,  and  brings  forth  all  manner  of  sin  (1  Tim.  vi,  9, 
19,  For  the  hve  of  money  it  the  root  ofdEL  evil;  whu^ 
while  tome  coveted  qfier  they  have  erred  from  thefaitk, 
and  pierced  themtelvet  throu^  with  many  torrowi). 
Here  ihefol^  of  covetousness  is  also  shown,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  said  to  bring  **  man}*  sorrows."  It  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  tliat  earthly  goods  are  perishable, 
and  that  their  possession  renders  none  liappy.  But  it 
is  corrupting  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.  By  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  world  the  soul  is  wounded,  and  loses 
the  everlasting  life  (Mstt.  vi,  20,  Lay  up  for  youneket 
treaturet  in  heaven^  where  neither  moth  nor  rutt  doth  cor- 
rupty  and  where  ikiecet  do  not  hreak  through  nor  tteal; 
xvi,  25,  26,  For  whotoever  mil  save  hie  life  shall  lote  it, 
and  whotoever  uill  lote  h's  Itfefor  my  sde  thallfind  ii ; 
for  what  it  a  man  profited  if  he  thall  gain  the  vhole 
world  and  lote  Aw  ovn  tout,  or  vhat  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  hit  toulf);  Luke  xii,  15-21,  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covttoutnett ;  for  a 
man't  life  contisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thingt 
tetltcA  he  potteateth}. 

2.  Avarice  is  also  a  part  of  covetousness.  It  con- 
sists in  amassing  either  for  the  salte  of  possessing  or 
from  fear  of  future  want.  This  phase  of  covetousness 
is  the  surest  marlc  of  a  cold-heartedness  and  worldli- 
ness,  maldng  pure,  high,  and  holy  aspirations  impossi- 
ble. It  is  also  a  sort  of  idolatry,  for  it  is  the  love  of 
mammon  (Matt,  vi,  19-24).  It  is  essentiall}'  unchari- 
table, and  incapable  of  affection  (James  ii,  15, 16,  If  a 
brother  or  titter  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  toy  unto  them.  Depart  m  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled;  notuithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
thote  tkktgt  which  are  neet^ful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it 
profit?).  Covetousness  is  as  painful  as  it  is  deceitful 
in  the  end ;  it  cripples  the  natural  powers,  renders  life 
miserable  and  death  terrible.  The  pureuits  to  which 
it  leads  are  painfully  laborious,  and  the  care  of  the 
possessions,  once  secured,  is  equally  so.  The  labor  it 
entails  is  sinful,  as  it  does  not  spring  ih>m  love,  but 
from  selfishness  and  worldliness.  As  the  w^ealth 
amassed  by  the  covetous  is  applied  to  the  benefit  nei- 
ther of  themselves  nor  of  othen:,  they  undergo  the  se- 
verest privations  in  the  midst  of  plenty  (Horace,  con- 
gettis  uneKque  saccit  indormit  inhiant.  Netcit  quo  vale- 
at  nummus^  quern  prabeat  utum).  However  great  the 
natural  power  of  a  man,  it  is. paralyzed  by  this  sin. 
To  the  covetous  death  is  horrible,  as  it  deprives  them 
of  all  to  which  the  worldly  heart  most  clings. 

Considering  the  nature  of  covetousness,  it  cannot 
appear  strange  tliat  the  apostle  particularly  recom- 
mends a  bishop  to  avoid  that  sin.  The  bishop,  or  spir- 
itual head  of  the  community,  is  to  be  spiritual  (irvtv- 
fuirijcu^),  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  3) ;  and  covetousness  is  a  mark 
whereby  false  teachers  may  be  known  (2  Tim.  iii,  2). — 
Krebl,  N.  T.  Ifandtrorterbuch. 

Cow^  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  (see  Kime)  as  the 
translation  of  n^B  {parah\  Job  xxi,  10;  Isa.  xi,  7; 
elsewhere  usually  '*  kine'*),  nbsi?  (eglah\  Isa.  vii,  21, 
"ayofffi^  cow"),  a  heifer  (as  usually  elsewhere),  "IfS, 
(bakar',  *' kine,"'Deut.  xxxii,  14;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29; 
"cow"-dung,  Ezek.  iv,  15;  a  young  "cow,"  Isa.  vii, 
21),  any  animal  of  the  ox  kind  (elsewhere  "  bullock," 
"  herd,"  etc.),  and  'li^  (shor,  Lev.  xxii,  28 ;  Num. 
xviii,  17),  any  beef  animal  (usually  an  "  oar").  See 
Bull  ;  Cattle  ;  Ox.  The  first  of  the  above  Heb. 
words  (generally  found  in  the  plur.  ri*1B,  paroth\ 
rendered  "kuie"  in  Gen.  xli,  2,  3,4,  and  '''heifer*'  in 


Num.  xix,  2),  properly  signifies  a  heifer  or  yonng  cow 
in  milk  (1  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  also  as  bearing  the  yoke  (Hos. 
iv,  16).  In  Amos  iv,  1,  the  phrase  "  kine  or  heifers  of 
Bushan"  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  voluptuous  fe- 
males of  Samaria.     See  Babhan. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii,  28),  a  cow  and  her 
calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on  the  same  day.  Similar 
precepts  are  found  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  Dent,  xxii,  6, 7. 
Whether  they  were  designed  to  prevent  inhumanity, 
or  referred  to  some  heathen  custom,  is  uncertain. 
The  cow  is  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindoos.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  (Isa.  vii,  21-25),  the  event  foretold 
is,  thut  the  face  of  the  land  of  Judah  should  be  so  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  inhabitants  so  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  that,  with  only  a  single  young  cow, 
and  two  sheep,  a  family  should  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  vineyards,  which 
before  commanded  a  high  rent,  should  be  overgrown 
with  briers  and  thorns.  It  may  be  observed  that  dried 
cow-dung  was,  in  Palestine,  commonly  used  for  fuel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  but  it  is 
remarkably  slow  in  burning;  on  this  account  the 
Arabs  frequently  threaten  to  bum  a  person  with  cow- 
dung  as  a  lingering  death.  This  fuel  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  short-lived  and  noisy  violence  of  thorns 
and  furze,  which  are  speedily  consumed  with  a  "  crack- 
ling" noise  (Eccl.  vii,  C).  Roberts,  on  Ezek.  iv,  15,  ob- 
serves :  "  In  some  places,  firewood  being  very  scarce, 
the  people  gather  cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,  and 
dry  it  in  the  son,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  fuel. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  have  their  food  prepared 
in  this  way  prefer  it  to  any  other ;  they  tell  you  it  is 
sweeter  and  more  holy,  as  the  fuel  comes  A*om  their 
sacred  animal."     See  Dcno. 

Co w^ard,  William,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Winches- 
ter, 1657,  and  l>ecame  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  settled  firet  at  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
at  London,  where  he  died  in  1724.  In  1702  he  pub- 
lisfied  k'econd  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul,  de- 
monttral^ng  that  the  notion  of  the  human  soul,  at  believed 
to  be  a  ^ritual  cmd  immaterial  snbstance  tnited  to  a  hu- 
man, was  an  invention  of  the  hectihent.  This  work  gave 
so  much  offence,  by  defending  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism, tliat  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  It  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  in  his  Conference  with  a  Theitt;  by  Brough- 
ton,  in  his  Ptychologia ;  and  by  Turner.  Dr.  Coward 
also  published,  in  1704,  Further  Thoughtt  on  Second 
Thoughtt;  and  The  Grand  Essay,  or  a  Vindication  of 
Btason  and  Religion  against  the  Impostures  of  PhUoM- 
phy, — Darling,  Cyclopadia  BUliographica,  i,  795. 

Co^nrl  (cuculkts),  a  sort  of  hood  worn  by  certain 
classes  of  monks.  Those  wom  by  the  Bernardines 
and  Benedictines  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  white, 
very  large,  wom  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist 
at  the  office;  the  other  black,  wom  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  in  the  streets.  Mabillon  maintains  that  the 
cowl  is  the  same  in  its  origin  as  the  scapular  (q.  v.)« 
Others  distinguish  two  sorts  of  cowls ;  the  one  a  gown, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capuchin, 
used  in  ceremonies;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work 
in,  called  also  a  scapular,  becauFe  it  covers  only  the 
head  and  shoulders. — Farrar,  Eccl,  Did.  s.  v. ;  Bing- 
ham, Oru/.  Eccl.  vii,  8, 6. 

Covrles,  Giles  Hooker,  D.D.,  a  Congregatlonnf 
minister,  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Aug.  2G, 
1766.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1789,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  May,  1791,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Bristol  in  1792.  He  was  appointed  in  1810, 
by  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc.,  to  travel  through  the  Northerif 
part  of  Ohio.  He  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  over 
the  churches  of  Austinbnrgh  and  Morgan,  Ohio,  and 
was  installed  in  1811.  He  died  in  the  former  place- 
July  6, 1885.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Williams  Col* 
lege,  1823.— Sprague,  Anualt,  ii,  830. 
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Covrper,  WiLLMii,  an  emlaeDt  Scotch  divine,  wu 
bom  Bt  EdiDburgb  in  1d66.     He  atudied  at  the  ~ 
versicj  of  St,  Andrews,  tnd  in  1685  wu  appointed  i 
liter  of  Botbkeaner,  SterlinKshire.      In  159S  be  re- 
moved to  Perth,  where  he  continued  nntil  1612,  after 
which  be  wu  appoiated  blahop  of  GallDway.     Ue  died 
Feb.  16,  1619.     Hii  trorka  breathe  a  ipirit  of  coniial 
pietT,  and  the  siniplicitj  and  ■trengtb  of  hia  uyle 
peculiarly  worthy  of  commendetinn.     Among  ttaem 
remarlc  Htarot  Opettd  (5ch  ed.,  Lond.  1619,  4lo). 
collection  of  bii  works  wis  published  after  his  dt 
(Loud.  1629,  to\.).—Faili.  Kecfct  8<ol.  i,  777 ;  ii,  61B,  i 

Cox,  lYanols  Aagaatiu,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  t 
nent  English  Bsptiit  minialec,  was  bom  about  1 
He  WM  pMIor  at  Hackney,  London,  end  was  one  of 
leading  mcu  in  many  of  the  religiou*  aocielie*  of  the 
metropolii.     Or  his  worka  the  muat  i 
history  ofihe  Baptitt  Afittiotu,  a  volume  on  Antiqui- 
titi,  reprinted  from  the  Eneyclopadia  MtlrnpolUana ; 
Oar  Yaatig  Mm,  ft  ptiie  essay  (1847) ;  i     '       '  "'      ' 
Mtlfraeikm.     He  wai  a  contributor  to  i 
nai  of  Bacrtd  Liltrahirt.    Hi: 
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Carey,  Harsbman,  Ward,  Robert  Hall, 
ter,  who  In  recent  timea  have  brought  honor  on  the 
Daptiit  denominition  by  their  literary  aa  well  aa  their 
religiouR  laboci.     He  died  Sept.  6,  I8&S. 

Cox,  Melville  BevetidKO,  a  Method  i>t  Epi«co- 
pal  miieionary  (o  Africa,  wia  bom  at  HallowelL,  He., 
Nov.  9, 1799;  wae  converted  in  1818;  entered  the  mi n- 
iatry  in  1822;  on  account  of  failing  he«lth  waaaiiperan- 
nuHled  from  18S5  to  1831 ;  and  artemardi  served  some 
time  as  agent  of  the  Wealeyan  UnlTenity,  In  1881 
he  wa*  sutioned  at  Rilelgh,  N.  C.  Soon  afterwards 
be  volunteered  to  go  to  AMca  aa  a  miaalonary,  and 
allied  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  6,  ISS2,  arriving 
In  Ulieria  March  8,  IS83.  Here  at  once  he  Ket  to 
work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Aftlca. 
He  labored  faithfully,  argnnlilng  the  mission,  collect' 
Ing  information,  and  preaching  and  teaching  incessanl- 
ly.  In  a  few  months  he  had  formed  a  school  of  70 
eebalara  ;  but  the  African  tever  eeiiedhim,  and  on  the 
Slst  of  July,  18S3,  after  four  months' lalnr,  be  died  in 
triumph.  Mr.  Cox  waa  a  man  of  great  piety  and  de- 
voted zeal. — ittth.  Hag.  and  <iiari.  Stvietr,  Jan.  1894 ; 
Amtr.  Miu.  M-moriat.  p.  431 ;  Cos,  G.  ¥,,  l-ifi  and 
Ae>wniuo/.V.A.Car(N.Y.lHmo);  Sprague,  ^maji, 
Tii,  6S6. 

Cox,  Riahard,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  bom  about 
1500,  at  Whaddon,  Buckinghamshire,  England.  He 
wia  educated  at  Eton  Hctiooi  and  at  Kind's  College, 
where  be  obtained  a  fellowship  In  1519,  He  was  in- 
vited by  cardinal  Wokiey  to  Oxford  to  All  up  his  new 
foundation.  For  speaking  bis  mind 
too  fteely  of  ll»e  corruptions  of  popery, 
'  '    '      'ived  of  hia  preferment  and 
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visit  the  Cnlver^ty  of  Oxford,  and  Is  accused  by  ffum 

of  abusing  hie  authority  by  deatniyiug  many  tiook*  out 
of  his  aeal  against  papery.  After  Hary's  acceaakiB  ba 
waa  stripped  of  bis  preferments  and  commitlea  to  the 
Uarahalsea;  but  bis  conflneaient  was  not  long,  and 
OD  bis  release  be  want  to  Stnahnr^r,  and  thence  to 
Frankfurt,  where  he  formed  a  kind  of  nnivenity,  and 
appointed  a  <jr«ek  and  a  Hebrew  lectunir,  a  divinity 
professor,  and  a  treasurer  for  the  conbrihntiona  remi^ 
tod  from  EagLind.  On  the  death  of  Hary  he  retnm- 
«d,  and  wu  the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestant  side 
In  the  disputation  at  Westminster  between  eight  p*- 
plsta  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Reformed  clergr. 
His  abilitie*  and  zeal  were  rewarded  by  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  over  which  see  he  presided  above  21  jeam. 
He  opposed  with  great  teal  the  queen's  retaining  the 
cmeitix  and  lights  in  her  chapel,  and  WKS  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  agalnrt  which 
ahe  had  contracted  a  strange  aversion.  He  was  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  litargv  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  when  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabelh,  now  commonly  known 
by  tbe  name  of  "  The  Bishop's  DiLle,"  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  A  num- 
ber of  his  tracts  on  the  Romish  controversy  are  to  be 
found  in  the  addenda  to  Burnet's  HiMarjf  ofiht  Rtfor- 
malian.  Several  letlen  and  >mall  pieces  of  his  lia\-e 
been  published  bv  Strype  in  bis  Aimalt  o/tit  Ri^ama- 
(ion.— Downe, £t/e  vf  bUhop  Cox;  Collier,  KccttAiti. 
aai  Hulorjf;  Kippb,  Au^ropJUa  firilDiHiiai,  iv,  8W  sq. 

Cos  (Heb.  Y'^P,  SaU,  the  same  nune  elsewhere 
Anglicized  Kol  [q.  v.],  Sepi  Ku;),  the  father  of 
Anub  and  others  of  the  posterity  of  Judah  (I  Chron. 
Iv,  C,  where,  however,  bis  own  parentage  is  not  stated, 
nnlesshebeaaonorbrother  of  AshnrinvBt.  6).  B,C. 
post  1618. 

Coa'bl  (Heb.  UtS,  Koiift/aUe!  Sept.  Xnir^i; 
Joseph.  Xoo;3;a,  Ani!  iv.  8,  10),  the  daughter  of  Zur, 
a  Midianitish  prince.  Phinehae,  In  his  holy  likdlgna 
tlon,  slew  her,  while  In  tbe  act  of  committing  lewdness 
with  Zimn,  an  Isrulitieb  chief,  by  tfarasling  a  javelin 
through  the  middle  of  both  (Norn,  xzv,  16, 18V  B.a 
1619. 

Cosri.    See  Kozm. 

CraokJIng  (V'.p,  volet,  I.  e.  noiie)  of  thoma  <q.  n.) 
under  a  pot;  a  pmverblal  expression  for  a  roaring  bat 
quickly-extinguished  fire  (Eccles.  vii,  0).     See  FcBI. 

Cracknel  (only  In  tbe  plar.  E'^pi,  mJttaddim', 
literally  cokes  mtrkrd  unti  pow(sX  probably  a  kind 
of  biacuit  or  otber  cake  baked  hard  and  punctured 
with  boles,  such  aa  Jeroboam's  wife  look  In  dlagnla* 
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ncovered  his  liberty  he  left  Oxfont; 

.ter  of  Eton  School,  which  flourished 
remarkably  under  him ;  and  by  the 
interest  of  arcbluahop  Cranmer  he  oli- 

,tained  sevt^ral  dignities  in  the  Church, 
viz.,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  aprelicnd 
of  tbe  same  church  and  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,     He  was 

.appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edwani,  and 
on  thiit  prince's  acccHsion  to  the  throne 
became  a  freat  favorite  at  court.  He 
was  made  a  privy  councillor  anil  the 

.king's  almoner ;  wai  elected  chancllnr 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1647 ; 
the  next  year  instjUed  canon  of  Wind- 
•or,  and  the  year  following  dean  of 
Westmlni'ter.  AlKint  this  time  he  via 
appointed  one  of  the  eommissionara  to 
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Qhcy  being  of  a  vtrj  common  dncription)  ii  >  pre»- 
cnt  to  tb«  prophet  Aliijah  (1  Kbigi  xiv,  8,  wbere  the 
Sept.  hu  ntUtpic,  Vnlg.  cnutula).  See  Bbiad. 
Tbe  origliul  word  (id  nearlj'  the  Mme  ftmn)  occnrB 
In  Joah.  ix,  S,  12,  where  it  i»  improperlj  nndered 
"mouldy"  (q.  7.).     S«e  Caeb. 

Ci^dook.  BamiieL  B.D.,  in  emineat  Noncotn- 
tOnoitt,  wu  bom  Id  1620,  and  wu  educated  at  Em- 
mannel  College,  Camliridge,  of  which  be  lieciime  fel- 
low. Ub  waB  preMDtcd  to  ibe  collei^e  liviafi;  of  Korth 
Cadbary,  but  ejected  for  noncoufonnlty  in  1662,  and 
Ttlired  to  ui  estate  >t  Wickhain  Brook  which  had 
been  left  to  htm.  He  died  in  1706.  He  was  a  man 
of  eeriouB  and  truly  catholic  apirlt,  nolid  judj^ment,  di- 
Keated  thouKht,  clear  method,  and  analFeetcd  atyte. 
Hla  works  have  been  grvatly  commended  tij  arch- 
Uahop  Tillotaon  and  bishop  Reynulda.  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge layB  that  no  author  auiatad  him  more  in  what 
Telatei  to  the  New  Testament.  His  prlni;ip.il  works 
■!«,  TJu  Bilory  qf  lit  0.  T.  m^liodatd  (Load.  1688, 
foL):  — na  Harmmi  of  lie  Four  Kvangd lU  (}jin&. 
leeS,  fol.):  — T*e  Apoi^al  Hutorg,  «U  m  Aitalgt- 
ieai  ParaiJa'att  (Lond.  16;!,  fol.)  :  —Kmncledge  and 
Practice  (4th  ed.,  with  eight  new  chapters.  Lend.  1702, 
fi>1.).— Darling,  Cydcf.  BibHeg.  s.  v. 

Ciadook,  Waltar,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
wn  bom  at  Tnfala,  Hanmouthshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  Joined  the  PDrlUns, 
■nd  becam»catate  of  St  iltrys,  CardlfT.  During  the 
civil  wars-he  bncame  pastor  uf  AllballowB  the  Great, 
Ixmdun,  and  occasionnlly  itinerated  throUKh  Wales. 
He  died  in  1660,  He  was  an  Independent  in  Church 
government — a  man  of  excellent  cbaracter  and  high 
reputation ;  in  doctrine,  he  waa  zealooa  in  preaching 
jDBtiflcation  1^  Imputed  righteousness.  His  principal 
works  ar«,  Goipel  UittHe  n  Mr  Eiteiuioni  rmd  Limila- 
Htnu  of  il  (Lond.  1648,  4to) -.  —  Dinnt  Dmpi  diitiUcd 
JhmlhtFmmlwm  of  Holy  Ser^ra  (luTid.  16fi0,  4to): 
—Goipel  Haliieae  (Lond.  1661,  4to).  A  ralleclion  of 
his  works  has  been  published  (Cheater,  1800,  8vo}.— 
Darling,  Cfchp.  BiUu^.  i.  v. 

Craftaman  (S^n,  cionui',  Dent,  xxvil,  26;  2 
Eiaga  xxiv,16i  HM.xlii,2;  elsewhere  "engnver," 
' *  woAman,"  sic  ;  C'^n,  nle'rui,  Neh.  li,  S5;  "cDt>- 
nlng,"  Isa.  Ui,  S;  "secretly,"  Joah.  it,  1 ;  "Charasb- 
Im,"  1  Chron.  iv,  14;    both  fmm  ti^ri,  ckaraih',  to 

vinit.  Acts  iIt,  24,  88;  Rev.  xviii,  22;  "  buiider," 
Hell,  xi,  10 1  an  arfiian),  a  workman  at  any  mechan- 
ical employment  requiring  skill.  See  Mechanic. 
Persons  of  this  class  professionally  (for  every  Jew 
WIS  required  to  Icam  some  manual  trade,  to  full  hack 
apoa  in  cue  of  want)  seem  to  bava  congregated  m  a 
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spechil  street  or  baiaar  (q.  v.)  in  the  environs  of  Jem. 
salem  (1  Chron.  iv,  14,  where  it  li  called  a  valley),  or 
rather  in  the  vicinity  of  Lad  (Neb.  xl,  Sfi) ;  regarded 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Pigi.  Gtogr.  o/ Paltit.  p.  118)  as  tbe 
plain  of  Beit  fiiAa,  or  rslher  ■  side  valley  opening  into 
it.     See  CuABABHix. 

Craig,  JouN,  one  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  was 
bom  In  Scotland  about  lfil2.  '■  Having;  spent  si.me 
tloM  as  a  tutor  in  EngUnd,  he  relumed  to  Scotland 
and  entered  tbe  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  bad  not 
long  been  a  member  when  he  fell  under  the  aaspicion 
of  heresy,  and  waa  cast  into  prison.     On  his 

was,  thmugh  cardinal  Pole's  ii 
the  education  of  the  novicca  J 
Diiminicsn  order  at  Bologna. 
/fiMiAilu  fell  in  bis  way,  and 

eatant  doctrines.  Having  openly  avowed  tbe  change 
in  his  opinions,  he  was  lirought  before  the  Inqulsitian, 
and  sentenced  to  be  boml— a  fata  trom  which  he  wu 
saved  by  tbe  mob,  on  tbe  death  of  pope  Paul  IT, 
breaking  open  the  prisons  in  Kome,  and  setting  tbe 
prisoners  at  libertv.  Craig  escaped  to  Vienna,  and 
obtained  some  bvor  at  the  court  of  Haximillan  II ; 
but  the  news  of  his  bring  there  reached  Kome,  and  the 
pope  demanded  his  surrender  as  one  condemned  tbr 
heresy.  Tbe  emperor,  however,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  his  holiness,  gave  Craig  a  safe. 
I  conduct  Dot  of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  waa  appointed  the  colleague  of  John  Knox 
in  the  parish  church  of  Edinburgh.  Thinking  the 
marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  Dolhwell  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  he,  while  holding  this  position,  boldly 


after  ! 
luence,  intrasted  with 
I  connection  with  the 
While  here,  Calvin'a 
Prot- 
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iltuminata  tbe  dark  placea'  in  Forfarshire 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  remained  in  the  North  tintil 
1579,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  king  Jamei 
VI  in  Edinburgh.  Hs  now  took  a  leading  part  In  the 
allkirs  of  the  Church,  was  the  compiler  of  part  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  writer  of 
the  National  Covenant  signed  in  1580  by  the  king 
and  his  household.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conacien- 
tiousness,  and  waa  not  slow  to  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  when  he  deemed  them  opposed  to 
Scripture,  and  to  speak  wholesome  but  unpleasant 
truths  to  his  nia)«aty  hintself.  He  died  December, 
1600." 

CrakaBtboip,  Bicbikd,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Strickland,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1567.  He  was  admit. 
ted  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1583,  and  became 
fellow  in  1698.  He  obtained  the  rectory  of  Black 
Notley,  Essex,  and  died  in  1624.  He  bad  tbe  leputv 
tlon  of  being  a  general  scholar,  was  quite  a  canon- 
ist,  perfectly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastka!  antiquity 
and  scholastic  dlvinitj',  and  was  a 
celehrsted  preacher.  Hie  principal 
works  are,  Drjrmia  Kerlttia  Aagli^ 
caws  contra  M,  Anitmii  df  Domtmtf 
D.  A  rciirpiicopi  Spalalauit,  injmiat 
(new  edit.  In  The  Liintry  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Tkeologs,  Oxf.  1B47,  8vr.): 
—Homt'i  Seer  utemeite  (Lond.  1681, 
tn].'):—The  Df/enrt  of  CoaHaBUnt, 
I  leilh  a  Trealin  of  the  Popt'i  Itmporal 
,  Monartrhit  (Lond.  1621,  4to).— Dai^ 
ting,  Cfdopadia  BibUograpUea,  t.  v. 
I  Cramer,  JonAMi  AHDKB.tfi,  a 
i  German  theologian  and  poetical  writ- 
'-  er,  waa  bom  at  Josepbstadt,  Saxony, 
'  Jan.  29, 1723.  He  studied  at  I^ijieic, 
WB»  Invited  to  Copenhagen  by  Fred- 
erick V.  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  vpars,  resided  In  Denmark  from 
1754  to  17W,  in  which  latter  year  be 
died.  At  the  time  of  bla  deafh  he 
was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
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Kiel.  He  trentUMd  Bosauet'g  CniTerMi  Hlntory,  the' 
Hommo!  of  St.  Chryowtom,  uid  the  Fxlme  of  Divld 
Into  vene(I.sip«.n55),  and  wrote  the  NorlkerH  Speda- 
t(>r(derTiordi telle  Aufaeher),  three  vols. (CopenbH^oi 
1758);  Senuiu.  tweny-two  voli, ;  aod  Pcwmi,  three 
vols,  (1782).    GenDUif  tanks  him  amoiig  her  but  If  r- 

Crane  ocean  in  onr  venion  a*  the  traualutioD  of 
04D  (XM,  literally  a  Itapcr,  fnHU  ita  awinneu,  lu. 
xxxTiii,  14)  or  CD  (au,  Jer.  viij,  T),  in  connectioD 
withaiKitherlMrd,  the  iaar((^r',thet*n«erer,  or,  aa 
Geaeniua  rendars  it  in  Isaiah,  the  chattering,  u  an  ep- 
ithet or  the  other),  which  latter  ia  rendered  "awallow" 
in  our  version.  The  Kabliina  agree  with  our  vertioa 
in  rendering  tlia  formtr  of  tbesa  words  (nw  or  «'•)  by 
"crane;"  but  Bochart  and  Geseniua  (in  accordance 
with  the  Sept.,  Theod.,  and  VuIk.).  more  correctly,  sa 
ve  think,  decide  in  faTor  of  "swallow ;"  vbile  Luther, 
rejecting  both,  prefers  "  heron."  Where  so  mnch  di- 
versity of  opinion  rei/n<,  it  will  be  meet  safe  to  search 
for  the  trns  iiieanini;  liy  eiaminlng  the  internal  evi- 
dence fumiahed  by  tlie  texts  in  qneatlon,  the  two 
names  occurring  in  no  other  instance.  In  Isaiah,  al- 
lusion is  mode  to  the  voice  of  both  the  species  (if  di> 
tinct),  which  is  df scribed  by  the  verb  "to  chatter,"  ii 
accordance,  or  neitrly  so,  with  all  critical  authorities 
Sae  Swallow.  .  [n  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  oc 
cur  In  the  same  order,  the  birds  are  represented  as 

"crane"  of  Europe  had  lieen  meant  liv  either  denomi 
nation,  the  clamorous  habits  of  the  species  would  not 

probable  that  the  Btrlking  characteristics  of  that  bird, 
which  are  so  elegjntiv  and  forcibly  displayed  in  He- 
■iod  and  Aristophanes,  would  have  su[^lied  the  lofty 
diction  of  prophetical  inspiration  with  aasociations  of  a 


character  still  more  exalted.  Sm  or  »  is  the 
of  s  fubulouB  long-legged  bird  in  Arabian  legendi 
it  also  indicates  the  express Iva  sound  of  the  awal 
■joice,  while  ajiir  ia  transferred  with  alight  altei 
to  the  alork  in  several  northern  toneuee.  The 
ticoQ  aibrr,  Ilutcb  DjrrtirKr,  Esthonian  aiffr  and  aiffro, 
therefore  aupport  the  view  that  the  latter  term  Is 
trliial  epithet  of  cne  of  the  great  wading  birds;  bi 
neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names  poii 
to  the  crane  of  Europe  (A  rdea  gnu,  Linn.,  Cm  ri» 
Tta  of  Inter  ornitholoiciati),  aince  ^at  species  has 
loud  tmmpet  voice, and  tljcrefnre  does  not  "chatter; 
but  especially  because  in  ita  migrations  tt  crosses  tlie 
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Mediterranean  Into  Africa,  and  doei  not  appoar  In  I^ 
^Btlne,  unless  by  accident  (driven  thither  poedbly  by 
1  western  storm  of  wind) ;  and  when  a  troup  of  cnanei 
ili.'ht  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
nent ;  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  purposely  assem- 
.ling  like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  taw  churaeterialica 
indicated  might  seem  to  point  out  the  stork,  which 
does  assemble  in  Syria  in  dm-ks  before  its  departure, 
and  Is  not  a  clamorous  bird,  buving  little  or  no  voice. 
Ls  the  stork  Ls  clearly  designated  by  a  different 
appellation  in  the  ori','inal  [see  StobkJ,  we  moat 
irch  for  another  species  as  Uic  representative  of  the 
r,  or  at  least  of  the  lutter  term ;  and  we  fortunately 
id  one  which  completely  answers  to  the  conditiona 
required  ;  for,  being  neither  a  genuine  crane,  a  sIoA, 
L  heron,  having  a  feeble  voice,  and  atrikjng,  bat 
Id  manners,  It  is  remarkable  for  beauty,  nnm. 
residence,  and  periodical  arrival  and  departure. 
The  Nuuidian  crane  (^n&i  viryo  of  Linn.,  the  Grm* 
virgo  of  later  writen,  and  Anthntpoida  nirgo  of  aonw) 


NnmidlaD  Craue  {Grut  T'vpo), 
is  the  bird,  we  ha*e  every  reason  to  conclude,  intend- 
ed by  "agnr,"  though  not  coming  from  the  north,  but 
from  Central  Africa,  down  the  Nile  (the  very  circam- 
stance  which  puzzled  Hasaelquliit),  and  in  the  spring 
arriving  In  I'alestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  as  far  north  as  the  Caapian. 
They  are  frequently  found  portrayed  en  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  the  natuialist  just  quoted,  who  saw 
them  on  the  Nile,  afterwards  shot  one  near  Smyrna; 
they  visit  the  swamp  above  that  city,  and  the  lake  of 
Tlberiaa,  and  depart  in  the  fall,  but  do  not  utter  the 
cl<ingor  of  the  crane,  nor  adopt  its  dii'ht  in  two  col- 
umns, forming  an  acute  angle,  the  better  to  cleave 
the  air.  This  bird  is  not  more  than  three  feet  hi 
length;  it  ia  of  a  beautiful  bluish  gray,  with  the 
cheeks,  throat,  breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  hinder 
feathers  and  quilts  black,  and  a  tall  of  delicate  white 
plumes  behind  each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing 
walk,  which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
"  demoiselle"  (see  the  Peang  Cydepadia,  a,  v.  Her* 
ons).    See  Bihd. 

The  Hebrew  term  ma  occuis  fteqnently  elaawbara, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  "  horse"  or  ooea&jr. 

Crane,  John,  D.D.,  a  Concngational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Norton,  Slafs.,  March  26, 1756.  He  giad- 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1780,  and  was  insUlled  pastor  at 
North  bridge,  Mass.,  June  35, 1783,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Au-.  il1,lB36.  He  published  GgU 
liimanei  m  Baptiat  (I80G)  and  a  fbw  occaalonal  ser- 
mons.— Spragne,  .Innati,  ii,  314. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  arcbUshop  of  Canterbury,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  En^liah  reformers,  waa  bom 
at  Aalaclon,  Nottinghamahire.  Julv  2,  1489.  He  en- 
tered Jeans  College  in  l&OS,  became  a  fellow  In  I&IO- 
II,  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  with  great 
diligence,  and  acquired  high  repute  for  scholarship. 
He  forfeited  his  fellowship  liy  an  early  mairiage,  but 
his  wife  died  witiiin  a  year,  and  he  was  reatnnd.  In 
1523  be  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1538  he  was  at 
WalthBmAbbey.theseatofMr.Cressy,edacBtinBtIwl 
(centleman's  children.  Here  ho  met  Gardiner  am) 
Pox,  who  asked  his  opinion  M  to  Henry  7111'*  <tl> 
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Toroe.  Hb  reply  was  made  known  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  bo  mach  satisfaction  that  he  sent  for  Cran- 
mer,  who  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  re- 
duced his  opinion  to  writing.  '*  It  asserted  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
demned by  the  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  fa- 
thers ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give  a  dis- 
pensation for  that  which  was  contrar}'  to  the  word  of 
God."  Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment 
known.  Cranmer  himself  disputed  upon  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  brought  several  over  to  his  opinion.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  joined  the  embassy  to 
fiome  about  the  close  of  1529.  The  ambassadors,  tind- 
ing  all  arguments  unavailing  with  pope  Clement, 
quickly  returned,  leaving  Cranmer  in  Italy.  The  pope 
conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  "  Supreme  Peni- 
tentiary." Wearied  with  delays,  Cranmer  left  Italy 
in  1&30,  and  went  ufterwards,  on  the  same  business,  to 
France  and  Germany — an  expedition  which,  although 
it  produced  no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event 
of  great  consequence  to  himself.  Kegardless  of  the 
Bomish  injunction  for  clerical  celibacy,  he  m:;rried 
(1532)  a  second  time,  the  object  of  hb  choice  being  the 
niece  of  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nuremberg.  Thb  se- 
cret act  exposed  him  to  man}*  unworthy  evasions.  He 
was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
when  consecrated  (March  80, 1533),  made  a  public  pro- 
testation, **  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
strain himself  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to 
cither  by  hb  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  coun- 
try." •*  By  this,"  sa}-s  Burnet  {His'.  RfformatUm^  vol. 
i),  **if  he  did  not  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was 
plain  he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above- 
board."  On  the  2dd  of  May,  1533,  Crunmer  declared 
the  king^s  marriai^e  void.  Five  days  afterwards  he 
publicly  married  the  kin^c  to  Anne  Bolcyn,  a  private 
marriage  having  taken  place  in  the  January  previous. 
The  business  of  hb  oflSce  and  parliamentary  duty  now 
occupied  hb  time.  With  his  assistance  were  passed 
several  statutes,  by  which  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
England  was  materially  diminbhed ;  the  Convocation 
and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes,  pronounc- 
ing that "  the  bbhop  of  Rome  has  net  any  greater  ju- 
riiMliction  conferred  on  him  in  thb  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bbhop." 

In  1534,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convocation,  he  set 
on  foot  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tyn- 
dale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten 
parts,  which  he  required  the  most  learned  bishops  to 
revise ;  the  translation  was  completed  and  ultimately 
printed  at  Paris.  In  1535  he  assisted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  '*  King's  Primer,"  a  book  containmg  doc- 
trines bordering  upon  Protestantism.  In  153G  the  di- 
vorced queen  died,  and  Henry,  being  now  tired  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  Cranmer  a 
second  time  served  the  bad  passions  of  the  king,  and, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  pronounced  the  marrugc  void 
(1586).  The  pope  threatened  to  assemble  a  synod 
to  censure  Hcnr^-.  Cranmer  and  others  signed  a 
declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  the  deci- 
sions of  such  an  assemlly.  With  the  assbtance  of 
many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  the  "  Bi$h' 
opt*  Boot,"  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ers. The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  submitted, 
himself  inserted  some  corrections,  from  which  the 
archbbhop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly  proceed- 
ing, and  the  funds  which  arose  from  them  were  lav- 
bhed  by  Henry  upon  unworthy  favorites,  until  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  education,  remonstrated  against  their 
Improper  application.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained 
for  the  foundation  of  some  new  bishoprics,  but  the 
king's  prodigality  could  be  checked  no  further.  From 
1538  to  1544  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII  was  against 
progress  in  the  Refonnation.    On  the  5th  of  Blay, 


1538,  Cranmer  and  others  were  appointed  commit 
sioners  "  to  inquire"  (Le  Bas,  vol.  i,  204)  *Mnto  the  de> 
bated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as  would 
paciiy  the  spirit  of  controversy."  At  the  end  of  elev- 
en days  the  labors  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer's  opinion.agreed  only  with  one  of  these  arti 
cles,  but  they  were  passed  (see  Articles,  Six).  Lat- 
imer and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishoprics,  an  exam- 
ple which  Cranmer  did  not  think  it  hb  duty  to  fol- 
low. In  July,  1540,  he  presided  at  the  Convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  Henr}'  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
misconduct  of  Catharine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbbhop, 
he  reported  her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541).  The 
proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned  and  executed.  The  Reformation  now 
(1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
liad  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising 
a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  publbhed  the  3'ear  before. 
In  a  minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied 
in  reproving  the  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesbstical 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  had  indulged. 

In  May,  1543,  appeared  the  ''King's  Booh,"  which 
was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  Instu 
tvHon  of  a  Christian  Man,  altered  in  some  points  by 
the  papal  party ;  it  received  its  name  from  the  preface, 
which  was  written  in  Henr^^'s  ntme.  The  clergy  be- 
ing hostile  to  this  book,  Cranmer,  at  a  visitation  of  hb 
diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy,  forbade 
them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it,  how- 
ever they  or  he  himself  niight  dissent  from  them.  In 
1544  Cranmer  carried  through  Parlbmcnt  a  till  to  mit- 
igate the  severity  of  the  '^  Six  Articles."  He  also  as- 
sbted  in  compiling  an  improved  English  Litany,  essen- 
tmlly  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in  use.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  were  increasing  around  him.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  priv}*  council  ac- 
cused him  of  spreading  heresies  through  the  land,  and 
Henry  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  carry  a  message 
to  Cranmer,  who  rose  fmm  hb  bed  to  attend  upon  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  next  day, 
and  summoned  the  primate.  Sentence  of  imprison- 
ment was  passed  upon  him,  but,  to  their  confusion,  he 
produced  the  signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he 
had  received  it  the  night  before.  The  council  did  not 
venture  to  proceed  further. 

King  Henry  died  27th  January,  1547.  Cranmer  was 
named  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward,  all  things  indeed  betokened  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Refonnation.  A  visitation  was 
immedbtely  set  on  foot ;  twelve  h(  milies,  four  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  were  driiwn  up,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  N.  T.,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  Gardiner  continued  to  oppose  the 
Reformation,  but  Cranmer*s  influence  prevailed ;  and 
when  he  produced  in  convocation  an  ordinance  that 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  should  receive  the  sac- 
rament in  both  kinds,  the  preposition  passed  unani- 
mously, and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1548  he  revived  the  proposal  for  sub- 
stituting a  communion  office  for  the  mass,  and  a  ser- 
vice was  framed  in  time  to  be  circulated  to  the  clergy 
for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter.  A  translation 
of  a  catechbm,  written  in  German  and  Latin  by  Justus 
Jonas,  was  published  by  the  archbishop,  entitled  Cran- 
mer's  Catechism,  In  the  month  of  May  a  commis- 
sion of  twelve  divines,  with  Cranmer  at  their  head, 
was  appointed  for  the  compilation  of  an  Englbh  lit- 
urgy. See  CoMMOK  Prater;  Liturgy.  On  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Sej'mour  (1549),  Cranmer  sign- 
ed the  warrant  for  hb  execution,  notwithstanding 
canon  law  that  no  churchman  should  meddle  ir 
ten  of  blood.     Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  wi 
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degraded  by  commissionen,  of  whom  Cranmer  was 
one.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  ritual  in  the  shape 
of  a  formalary  for  ordination,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to  diffuse  a  lietter  knowl- 
edge of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants.  At  Lambeth  he 
received  the  most  eminent  foreign  divines,  Martin  Ba- 
cer,  Fagios,  Peter  Martyr,  and  several  more.  Cranmer 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  respecting  the 
substitution  of  tables  for  altars  in  the  churches.  In 
July,  1650,  Hooper  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  soon  after  Cranmer  received  from  him  a  refusal 
to  wear  the  episcopal  habits.  Cranmer,  upon  consid- 
eration, determined  to  oppose  Hooper,  and,  in  case  he 
persisted,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric.  Hoop- 
er adopted  some  of  the  usual  habits.  The  bishop  of 
Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  respecting  the 
removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently  de- 
prived him  of  his  see.  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  had  now 
been  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct 
pf  Cranmer  in  the  cases  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  was  a 
great  exception  to  his  usual  moderation.  Gardiner, 
during  his  imprL^onmsnt,  occupied  himself  in  answer- 
ing a  treatise  published  by  Cranmer,  entitled  the  />e- 
fsnct  of  the  True  Ihctrine  of  ike  JScurament,  This 
controversy  was  carried  on  by  the  archbishop  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  revision  of  the  **  Service-book'*  of 
1548  was  commenced  by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ridley  and  Cox,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer.  The  un- 
dertaking was  checked  in  1551  by  the  death  ot  Bucer. 
The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most  part  di- 
vines favorable  to  the  Reformation,  the  compilation 
of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was  un- 
dertaken by  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  This 
labor  so  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his  time  was 
nearly  always  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
duties  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself;  scarcely 
could  he  attend  the  trial  of  bisliop  Tonstal.  The 
bishop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was 
io  contrary  to  Cranmer's  opinion,  that,  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  protested  against  it. 
It  was  not  till  1552  that  Cranmer  gave  up  all  hope  of 
an  agreement  among  all  the  churches  that  had  with- 
drawn fh>m  the  papal  supremacy,  and  for  which  he 
bad  entered  into  correspondence  with  Calvin,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  other  divines  of  the  Continent.  The  '*  Ser- 
vice-book** was  completed,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1552. 
In  May,  1553,  Edward  issued  a  mandate  that  the  cler- 
gy should  subscribe  to  the  Forty-two  Articles  upon 
which  the  divines  Iiad  agreed,  but  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  princess  Mary  declaring 
queen  Jane  (Lady  Jane  Grey)  to  be  the  sovereign. 
This  letter  was  si^ed  by  many  persons,  and  among 
them  by  Cranmer,  whose  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause 
must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1558,  the  chief  officers  of  the  state 
swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the  20th  we  find  many 
of  those  who  had  been  zealous  in  her  cause  **  impatient 
to  send  in  their  submissions  to  Mary/*  On  the  same 
day  an  order  was  sent  by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to 
disarm.  The  hopes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  at  an 
end.  as  queen  Mary's  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  was  universally  known.  Gardiner 
was  released  and  made  chancellor,  and  a  commission 
was  formed  to  degrade  and  imprison  Protestant  prel- 
ates and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason,  heresy, 
and  matrimony.  In  the  beginning  of  August  Cranmer 
was  summoned  before  the  council ;  and  in  September, 
with  Latimer  and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  March,  1554,  he  was  removed,  with  bishops  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  to  prison  at  Oxford,  where  was  renewed 
the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord*s  Supper,  which, 
by  the  qneen's  desire,  was  named  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. On  the  18th  and  19th  of  April  the  discussion 
was  held ;  and  on  the  28th  the  accused  were  brought 


to  St.  Mary*s,  where  it  was  declared  that,  unless  dw/ 
would  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  lon- 
ger members  of  the  Church.  Cranmer  then  replied, 
*'From  this  your  judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting  to  be  pres- 
ent with  him  in  heaven,  for  whose  presence  in  tho 
altar  I  am  thus  condemned,'*  and  he  was  removed 
again  to  prison.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  tri- 
bunal  before  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not 
competent  to  decide  the  case.  The  pope  issued  a  fresh 
commission,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1555,  the 
primate  was  examined  by  Brokes,  fiie  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story.  Before 
these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome:  this 
must  have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  Cranmer  to  obey.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember the  eight}'  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived 
of  his  bishopric.  A  letter  fh>m  the  pope  (Pkul  IV), 
bearing  date  the  lith  of  November,  afGirming  him  to 
be  contumacious  because  '*he  took  no  care  to  ap- 
pear" at  Rome  when  cited,  and  declaring  him  guilty 
of  heresy  and  other  enormities,  flbaUy  commanded  bis 
excommunication.  On  the  14th  of  Febroaiy  Cranmer 
was  degraded.  In  a  few  days  after  this  his  fortitude 
gave  way ;  he  forsook  his  principles  and  wrote  a  r»- 
cantation.  It  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Cran- 
mer stated  that  he  remained  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith 
as  he  had  recently  professed  it,  an  answer  that  has 
been  considered  equivocal.  On  the  following  day  ho 
was  led  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where,  after  an  exhorta- 
tion by  Dr.  Cole,  Cranmer  finished  his  private  devo- 
tions and  then  solemnly  addressed  the  people,  openly 
profbssmg  his  faith,  and  at  length  declaring,  **  Kow  I 
come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conacienoe 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con- 
trary to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and 
writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  m.y  life,  if  it  might 
be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  offbnded  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  Aerefore  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished, 
for,  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first  burned. 
And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enemj 
and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  The  as- 
sembly was  astonished;  they  had  supposed  that  he 
would  have  confirmed  and  not  retracted  his  recanta- 
tion. He  was  hurried  away  to  the  stake,  where  he 
stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  band,  and  ex- 
claiming, until  his  utterance  was  stifled,  '*This  un- 
worthy hand !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  appli^tion  were  unusual ; 
he  was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and 
was  ikmiliar  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  French,  German,  and  Italian.  His  reservation  re- 
specting the  oaths  which  ho  swore  when  appointed 
archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  YIII  in  annnl- 
ling  his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made 
him  recant  after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on 
his  character.  But,  though  his  conduct  on  these  occa- 
sions was  marked  by  want  of  firmness,  it  oannot  I)e 
denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  moderate, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  firm  man ;  nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religious 
parties  at  this  period.  ''  Cranmer  was  neitiier  fool, 
knave,  nor  demigod.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  men 
had  need  of  all  the  tect  they  could  muster,  and  he 
proved  himself  prudent  and  learned.  He  was  one  of 
Uiose  useful  persons  who  sometimes  acquire  influence 
by  the  very  absence  of  striking  and  ardent  qualitieB-^ 
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tbe  Melancthon  of  oar  English  Beformation.  The 
greatest  defect  of  his  character,  want  of  firmness, 
Mrhich  has  ruined  many  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  secured  his 
advancement  and  guided  him  to  fortune.  His  mind 
possessed  great  acuteness ;  he  could  generally  perceive 
what  was  best,  although,  had  vigorous  action  been  re- 
quired of  him,  be  would  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
tixe  clearness  of  his  views.  Such  a  mind  is  common 
enough.  Fortunately  for  the  usefulness  of  Cranmer, 
the  time  required  of  him  little  more  than  to  follow  his 
bent  and  be  moderate.  He  was  surrounded  by  vehe- 
ment and  excited  spirits,  who  required  all  tbe  restraint 
of  bis  temperate  and  quiet  character.  And  these  very 
traits  of  his  have  impressed  upon  the  Church  which 
he  moulded,  and  upon  the  public  office  which  he,  as 
primate,  had  the  ohief  share  in  drawing  up,"  a  sort 
of  compromising  and  uncertain  character,  ''which 
has  never  been  lost.  It  is  through  Cranmer*s  influ- 
ence that  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day 
is  capable  of  sheltering  at  once  the  Hifih  and  Low 
Churchman,  the  Universalist  and  the  Cal^tnist."  His 
cruel  death  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  measures 
of  Mary's  government. — See  Strype,  MemoriaU  of 
Cranmer  (Oxford,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  1853,  by 
Barnes,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  1854  [Eccl  Hist,  8oc,']^  4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Todd,  Lift  of  Cranmer  (Lond.  1881, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Le  Bas,  Lift  of  Cranmer  (Lond.  1888,  2  vols. 
12mo ;  N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Burnet,  Hitt,  Reformation  (pas- 
aim);  Gilpin,  Z,{/e  of  Cranmer;  Eng,  Cyclupcedia  (which 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  article). 
Cranmer's  writings  are  still  of  value  for  theology  as 
well  as  for  Church  history'.  A  full  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Jenkins,  Remains  of  Abp,  Cranmer,  coilecttd 
and  arranged  (Oxf.  1833, 4  vols.  8vo).  The  "  Parker 
Societ}'**  has  republished  Cranmer*s  Writings  on  the 
Lord*s  Supper  (Camb.  1844,  imp.  8vo),  and  bis  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Letters  (Camb.  1846,  imp*.  8vo). 

Crantz.    See  Kbaktz. 

Crasauft  (Grascized  Kpaeraoc),  fully  M.  LiciNins 
Crassus,  sumamed  l>iw»  (*'the  Rich"),  one  of  the 
members  ot  the  first  Roman  triumvirate,  was  bom 
about  B.C.  105,  and  after  various  civil  and  military 
engagements,  on  the  triumyirel  coalition  started,  B.C. 
55,  as  governor  of  the  consular  province  of  Syria 
(where  he  succeeded  Gabinius,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  6, 
4),  on  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Jerusalem  (according  to  Josephus.  War, 
i,  8,  8,  although  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  no 
other  historian  of  the  times,  and  this  city  lay  off  his 
route)  and  plundered  the  Temple,  as  he  did  likewise 
that  of  the  goddess  Derceto  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria 
(Strabo  xvi,  in  fin.).  Infatuated  by  this  sacrilege 
(Prideaux,  Connection,  pt.  ii),  he  proceeded  on  his  cam- 
paign, which  ended  in  his  defeat,  capture,  and  death 
(Dio  Cass,  xl,  27).  Plutarch  wrote  a  life  of  Crassus. 
»— Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Cxa'tds  (Kpanyc;  Vulg.  translates  pralatus  ««<), 
governor  of  the  Cyprians  (6  Ivi  rSiv  K.),  who  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  "castle"  (r^c  dcpoTroXcwc)  of 
Jerusalem  (?)  during  the  absence  of  Sostratus,  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace,  iv, 
29). 

Crato  von  Crafftheim  (Krajfft),  Johannes,  a 
prominent  representative  of  Protestantism  in  Aus- 
tria, was  l)om  at  Breslan  Nov.  22, 1619.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  went  in  1534,  he 
lived  for  six  yeara  in  the  house  of  Luther,  and  while 
there  collected  the  material  for  the  Tablt-talk  of  Lu- 
ther, which  was  subsequently  published  by  his  friend 
Aurifaber.  He  became  also  intimate  with  Melanc- 
thon, whose  theological  views  he,  on  the  whole,  adopt- 
ed. Upon  the  advice  of  Luther,  he  left  the  study  of 
theology,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  for  that  of 
medicine.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  city  physician 
in  his  native  city,  Breslan.    His  successful  practice. 


especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  1553, 
and  a  number  of  able  works,  procured  him  a  great 
reputation  and  an  appointment  as  imperial  private 
physician  (1560),  which  position  he  retained  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperors  Ferdinand,  Maximilian  II, 
and  Rudolph  II.  He  lived  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Austria  from  1563  to  1581,  was  made  an  imperial  coun- 
cillor, and  a  nobleman  under  the  name  of  Crato  of 
Crafltheim,  and  received  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II,  who  was  favorable  to  Protestantism,  the  privileges 
of  a  Comes  Palatinus,  and  many  other  proofs  of  favor. 
At  the  court  of  Austria  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  in6uential  representatives  of  Protestantism,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  affaira  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Being  at  first  a  moderate 
Lutheran  of  the  Melancthonian  school,  and  an  earnest 
opponent  of  the  exclusive  system  of  Flacins,  he  grad- 
ually embraced  the  views  of  the  **  Reformed"  Church, 
with  many  prominent  men  of  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1576), 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  short  time  occasioned 
his  dismissal  from  the  court,  but  in  1578  he  was  re- 
called. In  1581,  tired  of  court  life,  he  withdrew  of  hi£ 
own  accord.  In  1583  he  returned  to  Breslau,  wher« 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  courts  of  Lieg- 
nitz,  Brieg,  and  Ohlau.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1585.  See 
Gillet,  Grata  von  Crajpheim  undstme  Freunde  (Frankf. 
1860,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Eneyldop.  xix,  863. 

Cravens,  William,  a  celebrated  and  eccentric 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Rocking- 
ham County,  Va.,  July  31, 1776.  Converted  in  1794, 
he  began  to  preach  about  1800,  and  for  many  yean,  as 
a  local  preacher,  he  served  the  Church  in  his  native 
state.  He  travelled  extensively  without  fee  or  reward, 
everywhere  producing  great  effects  by  his  courageous 
denunciations  of  sin.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  slavery,  and,  having  emancipated  his  own  slaves, 
removed  to  the  West  in  1819,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
their  advantage.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Missouri  Conference,  which  then  embrabed  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  He  continued 
to  travel  and  preach  on  the  frontier  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  house,  Washington 
County,  Ind.,  Oct.  10, 1826.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  power,  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  in- 
domitable  energy.  Virginia  and  the  West  abound  in 
stories  of  his  adventures,  which,  if  collected,  wouM 
make  a  biography  of  romantic  interest. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  i,  573;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism; 
Wakely,  Heroes  of  Methodism, 

Cra^nrford,  Elijah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  York  in  1812.  Trained  in  a 
pious  household,  his  youth  was  virtuous,  and  at  seven- 
teen he  united  with  the  Chureh.  His  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  trade,  but  in  1835  he  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  His  stead- 
fast piety,  manliness  or  character,  and  diligence,  both 
in  study  and  labor,  in  a  few  years  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chureh,  and  he  filled  with  great  accept- 
ance a  number  of  important  pastoral  charges.  His 
last  station  was  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  of  dys- 
entery September,  1849. — Min.  of  Conferences,  iv,  454. 

Crai^^ord,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1761,  was 
converted  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  New  York  Conference  in  1789,  became  superannu- 
ated in  1819,  and  died  in  1851,  aged  over  ninety  years. 
He  was  ''a  sound  and  earnest  preacher,  eminently 
faithfhl  and  punctual,  always  cheerful,  and  living  the 
religion  he  preached." — Min,  of  Conferences,  iv,  679. 

Creagh,  Bartholomew,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Dublin  Aug.  28,  1804,  and  was 
converted  at  sixteen.     His  studies  in  Greek  an^*  " 
were  pursued  at  Dublin.     In  1822  he  came  tr 
ca,  and  soon,  by  his  admirable  qualities  of  int 
heart,  gained  many  friends.    He  entered  the 
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minutry  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1827,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  in  great  repate  as  an  earnest,  elo- 
qnent,  and  snccessful  minister.  For  four  years  be  was 
presiding  elder,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  in  1848  and  1852.  The  record  in  the  J/tf»- 
fUe$  states  that  "  he  was  among  the  veiy  best  models 
of  ministerial  excellence,  a  hoi}*  man,  a  faithful  pastor, 
a  generous  friend.'*  He  died  at  Williamsburgh,  Aug. 
10,  1852. — Afinutet  of  Conferences,  v,  211;  Sprague, 
AwuUs,  vii,  731. 

Creatlanlsm.    See  Creationism. 

Creation.  Creation  is  the  absolute  bringing  into 
existence  of  the  world  by  God.  It  is  that  act  of  God 
by  which  he,  standing  before  and  above  all  mundane 
and  natural  things,  made  and  arranged  the  universe. 
It  embraces  everything  which  is  not  God. 

L  The  Idea  of  Creation. — In  order  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  what  creation  is,  we  must  concede  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  world  upon  God.  We  err 
in  limiting  it  to  the  mere  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
Is  true  that  it  was  that  divine  act  by  which  all  ob- 
jects were  brought  into  being.  It  therefore  stands  as 
the  beginning  of  all  divine  operation  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  universal  development  of  the  world.  But 
that  God  created  the  universe  implies  not  only  that  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  its  existence,  but  that  he  contin- 
ues  that  existence,  and  that  he  is  the  only  fountain  of 
its  present  being.  The  world  is  not  self-derived  nor 
self-sustained ;  it  is  only  from  and  by  God  that  it  now 
exists.  But  creation  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  di- 
vine character,  nor  a  temporary  moment  in  the  divine 
life,  nor  an  impartation  and  manifestation  of  God,  nor 
a  blind,  passive,  and  pathological  evolution  or  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  Yet  it  is  God's  work  alone, 
and  was  as  unconstrained  as  any  other  deed  performed 
by  divine  power.  When  we  say  that  God  created  the 
world,  we  not  only  do  not  aflSrm,  but  actually  deny 
that  God  has  imparted  himself,  and  passed  into  his 
own  work.  God  is  the  absolute  founder  of  the  world, 
and  he  has  not  passed  into  its  nature,  but  stands  hi^^h 
above  all  the  conditions  of  created  being.  Nor,  while 
the  world  is  not  God  himself,  can  it  be  said  to  partake 
of  any  other  divine  nature.  It  is  simply  God's  work 
and  manifestation  ;  it  is  a  creation  which  is  fVom,  by, 
and  for  God.  Thus  the  full  idea  of  creation  implies 
that  God  is  the  absolute,  impartial,  and  personal  Spirit 
who,  of  hb  own  free  will,  gave  eidstence  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  we  find  that 
magnificent  testimony  of  the  fiiith  which  recognises 
God's  creation  in  the  surrounding  world  (compare 
Heb.  xi,  8,  Through  faith  toe  understand  thtd  the 
worlds  toere  framed  by  the  word  of  God^  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear'). This  testimony  possesses  a  strong  reIi;;iou8 
and  canonical  worth,  apart  from  our  views  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  whether 
we  shape  them  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  old 
Church  theologians,  who  held  that  the  Mosaic  account 
was  actual  history ;  or  whether  wo  harmonize  with 
the  modem  allegorists,  who  claim  that  it  is  proph- 
ecy reversed,  or  prophetic  vision ;  or  whether  we  take 
the  low  view  of  attributing  to  it  a  mythical  character. 
The  most  important  portion  of  thb,  as  of  other  scrip- 
tural statements  concerning  the  creation,  is  contained 
in  the  proposition  that  God,  in  his  eternal,  infinite 
love,  is  the  only  highest  cause ;  that  he  is  limited  by 
no  principle  beyond  himself;  that  he  is  the  independ- 
ent Founder  of  the  world.  By  world  we  mean  Kotrfio^, 
aiutyeg^  Heb.  i,  2, 11,  or  the  imtrrrM,  which  is  always 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  usually  in  the 
New,  as  **  heaven  and  earth,"  **  heaven,  earth,  sea, 
and  all  which  is  therein."  It  is  God  alone  who  has 
brought  all  things  into  being  (Heb.  iii,  4 ;  Acts  xvii, 
24;  xiv,15;  Rev.  iv,  11;  Heb.  xi,  8;  Psa.  xxxiii,6; 
eii,  28 ;  Isa.  xlv,  18 ;  Jer.  x,  12).    Nothing  haa  bad  a 


being  without  the  Logos  of  God  (John  i,  3).  Every- 
thing owes  its  existence  and  its  life  to  the  woid  of 
God.  It  u  because  God  endowed  it  with  entity;  be- 
cause he  so  willed  it ;  did  to  Biktipd  aov  (Rev.  iv,  11) ; 
by  his  word,  pi^fia,  ")3^  (Heb.  xi,  8;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6); 
by  his  speaking  (Gen.  i,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6) ;  by  his  abao* 
lute  power,  travroSvyafiog  x^'P  (^isd.  Sol.  xi,  18) ; 
and  by  his  personal  power  (Jer.  x,  12),  in  which  he 
needed  no  assistance  whatever,  but  by  which  he  was 
able  to  create  whatever  he  desired  (Psa.  cxv,  3; 
cxxxv,  6).  By  this  power  he,  in  his  own  supreme 
majesty,  evoked  into  existence  that  which  was  non- 
existent (Rom.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  9),  and  by  virtue 
of  the  same  omnipotence  is  able  to  annihilate  what  be 
has  called  into  being  (Psa.  civ,  29 ;  cii,  26,  etc. ;  Isa. 
li,  6 ;  Luke  xxi,  33 ;  Rev.  xxi,  1,  4).  The  Spirit  of 
God,  or  **the  breath  of  his  mouth,**  which  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  6)  stands  parallel  with  the  creative  word 
that  '*  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,**  is  notli- 
ing  less  than  the  active,  forming,  Aninuiting,  divine 
power.  The  strength  by  which  God  creates  takes  its 
place  beside  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Jer.  x,  12 ; 
Rom.  xi,  83) ;  and  the  divine  wisdom  or  intelligence 
appears  to  have  been  (Prov.  viii,  22,  etc)  the  first 
ground  and  adjusting  principle  of  creation.  Instead, 
however,  of  reading  in  John  i,  3,  of  this  world-creative 
"wisdom,'*  we  find  a  description  of  the  same  eternal 
Logos  of  God  who  became  flesh  in  Christ.  Thus  the 
creative  principle  is  identified  with  that  of  redemption ; 
and  while  the  creation  is  distinguished  as  an  act  of 
love,  the  highest  revelation  of  that  love  u  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  world.  In  both  crea- 
tion and  redemption  we  perceive  the  thought  that  God, 
without  the  intervention  and  aid  of  any  foreign  power, 
gave  existence  to  that  which  had  previously  no  beini;; 
and  that  he  did  this  by  virtue  of  no  blind  necessity, 
but  by  his  own  volition  alone. 

It  nmy  be  proper  here  to  treat  briefly  of  the  mean- 
ing of  fifja  (bara\  ^^create'^')^  in  Genesis,  chap.  i.    Ge- 
senius  and  FQrst  agree  in  giving  to  this  word  hara,  in 
Genesis  i,  the  sense  of  proper  creating,  although  they 
seem  to  give  that  of  cutting  as  the  primitive  (not  usu- 
al) idea  inherent  in  the  root,  comparing  as  cognate 
n")a,  to  choose,  ")a,  a  son  (which  FOrst,  on  the  other 
hand,  derives  from  "(S),  and  the  Aiab.  bora,  etc.     Ge- 
senius  refers  to  the  Piel  form  of  the  Heb.  root  (it'^a, 
ix)  fashion),  as  the  most  characteristic  (?)  conjugation. 
He  concludes,  however,  with  the  following  Judicious 
note  {Thesaur.  Heb,  p.  236):  *'In  the  trite  dispute  of 
interpreters  and  theologians  concerning  creation  out  of 
nothing,  some  appeal  likewise  to  the  word  under  con- 
sideration, as  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  its  very  ety* 
molog}*  and  proper  signification  that  the  first  chap,  of 
Genesis  teaches  not  a  creation  from  nothing,  but  a  con- 
formation of  matter  eternally  existing.     On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  instances  we  have  given,  it  will  abun- 
dantly' appear  that  the  actual  use  of  this  word  in  Kal 
is  altogether  difierent  from  its  primary  signification, 
and  that  it  is  rather  employed  with  respect  to  the  new 
production  of  a  thing  (see  Gen.  ii,  8)  than  to  the  con- 
formation and  elaboration  of  material.    That  the  open- 
ing clause  of  Genesis  sets  forth  the  world  as  first  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  and  this  in  a  rude  and  undigested 
stnte,  while  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter  exhil>ita 
the  elaboration  of  the  recently  created  mass,  the  con- 
nection of  the  whole  paragraph  renders  entirely  plain. 
So  also  the  Rabbins  (Aben-Esra  ad  Gen.  i,  1 :  *  Most 
hold  "pX^  W*  K^Xinb  hK'^innr,  that  creation  ia 
the  production  of  a  thing  Aiom  nothing*)  and  the  N.« 
T.  writers  (Heb.  xi,  8;  Rom.  iv,  17;  comp.  S  Mace 
vii,  28)  teach,  although  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom (xi,  17),  following  the  Grecian  dogmas,  holds  mat- 
ter to  be  eternal.     See  on  this  question  Moa.  Maimoo. 
in  More  Xebochim^  iii,  18 ;  Moshelm,  J)e  erenticme  mins- 
di  ex  nihUo,  appended  to  Cadwortb^a  InUUedmU  ^ 
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ieM ;  Beausobre,  ffitt.  de  Mamchee  et  du  MawkhHsme, 
vol.  ii,  bk.  V,  chap,  iv.'* 

The  examples  to  which  Gesenius  refers  as  sustain- 
ing this  position  are  (in  addition  to  the  equivalent 
Arab,  bariyun^  creator^  Koran,  Sur.  ii,  51 ;  bixriifatuny 
creature,  Abulf.  Arm,  i^  IS;  Jauhar.  Spec.  ed.  ScJmeid, 
p.  14 ;  and  all  the  other  Shemitic  tongues,  which  have 
the  same  usage),  the  following:  **Si)olLen  of  the  crea- 
Uon  of  the  heaven  and  earth.  Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  zl,  26 ; 
xlv,  18 ;  of  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xl,  26 ;  of  the 
wind,  Amoe  iv,  13 ;  of  men,  Gen.  i.  27 ;  v,  1,  2 ;  vi,  7 ; 
Deut.  iv,  82 ;  Isa.  xlv,  12 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiz,  48 ;  Mai.  ii, 
10;  specially,of  Israel,  Isa.  xliii,  1,15;  of  beasts,  Gen. 
i,  21 ;  of  light  and  darkness,  Isa.  xlv,  7,  etc.  Add 
these  examples :  Psa.  Ii,  12  (*  create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God') ;  Isa.  xlv,  7  (*  I  make  peace,  and  create 
evil*) ;  Jer.  xxxi,  22  (*  the  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing ;'  oomp.  Num.  xvi,  80).  It  is  used  with  a  double 
accusative,  Isa.  Ixv,  18  (*  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing,' i.  e.  joyous);  iv,  5;  xlviii,  7.  The  participle 
(TI'^K'nSa,  the  plur,  ofmajetty,  but  according  to  many 
MSS.  in  the  sing.  ^K'^^ia)  stands  for  the  Creator  (Eccl. 
xii,  1).  K")31  is  joined  with  the  words  ")$^  [yattar\ 
to/om],in  Isa.  xliii,  7;  xlv,  18;  and  nij?  [atoA',  to 
make}f  in  Isa.  xli,  20 ;  xlv,  7, 12;  generally  as  synony- 
mous :  with  the  latter  it  is  not  seldom  interchanged, 
Gen.  i,  26  (comp.  ver.  27) ;  ii,  4 ;  but  that  there  is  nev- 
ertheless a  difference  at  least  between  these  two  is  evi- 
dent from  Gen.  ii,  8  (*  which  God  created  and  made," 
^"^^^  ^"^3  [where  the  b  of  union  is  generally  re- 
garded as  epexegeticaV^,  These  words,  which  have  per- 
plexed many,  even  Hebrew  interpreters,  L.  de  Dieu 
(ad  loc.)  has  rightly  explained  by  adducing  parallel 
phrases  (mfeyb  ?^Vt,  Plibsb  b'^'njn,  etc.),  as  mean- 
\n^ produced  by  maJdng,  i.  e.  made  by  producing  some- 
thing new ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  22,  and  riK*^*i2l*'  (jb,  p. 

285).  The  word  occurs  (in  the  Kal  or  simple  form) 
likewise  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12 ;  Isa.  xlii,  5 ;  xlv,  8,  18 ; 
liv,  16;  Ivii,  19;  Ixv,  17  (in  the  Niphal  or  passive) 
Gen.  ii,  4 ;  v,  2 ;  Psa.  cii,  18 ;  dv,  80 ;  cxlviii,  5 ;  Ezek. 
xxi,  30;  xxviii,  13. 15  ("done");  Exod.  xxxiv,  10. 

From  this  examination,  it  is  evident  that  althou^'h 
the  word  in  question  is  etymologically  connected  with 
roots  (like  the  Engi./Kire,  Lat.j9aro,  etc.)  that  have  a 
less  decided  import,  yet  its  current  and  legitimate  sig- 
nification is  that  of  creation  in  the  modem  and  proper 
acceptation.  As  the  Hebrews  were  not  given  to  phil- 
osophical disquisition,  their  language  is  peculiarly  bar- 
ren in  terms  expressive  of  metaphysical  or  dialectical 
niceties,  and  hence  they  frequently  employed  this  word 
in  less  exact  applications.  Moreover,  as  the  act  of 
creation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  but  once  per- 
formed, the  term  could  only  be  used  infrequently  with 
reference  to  that  event,  just  as  "create**  with  modems 
etymologically  and  even  practically  refers  rather  to 
production  in  a  subordinate  sense  than  to  absolute 
origination.  In  both  words,  however,  the  higher  and 
full  sense  is  never  lost  si^ht  of,  and  thus  they  appear 
as  nearly  synonymous  in  actual  usage  as  any  two  in 
different  and  widely  remote  languages  could  well  be. 
The  translators  of  the  Auth.Vers.  have  therefore  done 
well  by  invariably  (except  in  the  single  passage  above 
noted)  rendering  K'^a  (in  Kal  and  Niphal  at  least), 
and  no  other  Heb.  term,  by  create. 

The  N.-T.  writers  employ  in  the  same  sense  rn'^u; 
(with  the  nouns  kt'iciq^  creation,  KTiff^ia,  creature,  and 
KrtffTftQ,  creator)  as  the  nearest  equivalent  in  Greek, 
after  the  example  of  the  Sept.,  in  most  passages  (in 
Gen.  it  has  voikui).  See  Macdonald,  Creation  and  Fall 
(Edinb.l866),p.61-4. 

That  this  absolute  sense  is  the  true  one  in  Gen.  i,  1, 
at  least,  is  demonstrable  from  the  association  there 
with  the  term  "  beginninff.^^  For  if  matter  had  exist- 
ed eternally,  there  would  have  been  no  proper  "be- 


ginning" at  all  of  its  existence ;  and  to  nnderstand 
the  mero  arrangement  of  chaotic  elements  by  the 
phraseology  in  question  would  be  to  confound  some- 
thing that  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the  begin- 
ning" with  what  is  afterwards  detailed  under  suc- 
cessive days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  matter  be  not 
eternal,  it  must  at  some  time  have  been  brought  into 
being,  and  pncisely  that  act  would  be  the  real  *' be- 
ginning" of  all  material  things.  This  is  obviouFly 
what  the  sacred  writer  intended  to  state :  in  opposition 
to  the  general  belief  of  antiquity,  he  affirms  that  mat- 
ter was  originally  the  direct  product  of  divine  power, 
and  from  this  event  he  dates  the  histoid'  of  the  physic- 
al universe. 

II.  God*s  Motive  in  Creation, — ^This  motive  has  been 
ascril>ed  by  doctrinal  writers  to  the  free  operation  of 
God's  love,  hu  homtas  eommvtUcativa,  He  was  not 
affected  by  any  compulsion  or  selfish  desire.  In  the 
essence  and  volition  of  divine  love,  all  the  much-dis- 
cussed antagonism  between  freedom  and  necessity  is 
cancelled.  To  suppose  that  the  creation  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  it  was  is  an  abstraction  of  no  util- 
ity whatever.  We  only  speak  relativefy  when  we  de- 
clare that  God  could  not  have  created  otherwise  than 
he  did.  But  if  we  make  the  same  affirmation  absolutely^ 
we  degrade  God's  freedom  to  abstract  authority',  and 
creation  to  accident  or  a  mere  experiment.  The  neces- 
sity in  which  God  created  the  universe  is  the  definitive- 
ness  of  his  own  will,  his  self-determination  which  he 
possesses  by  virtue  of  his  own  divine  character.  It  is. 
not  an  external  compubion,  but  an  interior  impulse 
of  the  divine  nature  to  manifest  itself;  a  necessity 
of  God's  love  to  communicate  itself.  The  quef^tion 
whether  God  could  have  created  any  other  world  than 
he  has  was  discussed  earnest)}*  by  the  Scholastics,  and 
later  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicy.  If  we  imagine  that 
God  had  a  number  of  world-plcns,  out  of  which  he 
selected  the  one  which  he  con^^ummatcd,  we  concede 
too  much  to  the  Optimists.  That  creation  which  he 
brou^  ht  into  tieing  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  was 
moved  by  the  deep  inner  love  of  his  infinite  divine 
character.  The  aim  which  God  had  in  view  was  not 
his  own  glory  exclusively ;  he  was  not  impelled  by  a 
purely  egotistical  power,  but  by  eternal  love  7  he  de- 
sired the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and  it  Mas  only  as  he 
wished  his  creation  to  be  pure  that  be  desired  to  be  glo- 
rified l.y  that  purity.  All  created  beings  are  not  solely 
means  for  an  end ;  but  they  have  been  created  for  their 
own  sake,  that  they  might  receive  the  communications 
of  God  and  be  permeated  by  his  goodness;  not  that 
they  might  subsequently  be  absorbed  in  him,  but  rest 
eternally  happy  in  and  with  him.  Creation  reached 
its  aim  relatively  in  personal  creatures  and  absolutely 
in  Christ  the  God-man.  The  kingdom  of  the  natural 
creation  attains  its  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  glory ;  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  of  God  appears 
in,  and  concurs  with,  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  Church  takes  place,  not  by 
the  overthrow,  but  by  the  renewal  and  illumination 
of  the  world  in  God  (2  Pet.  iii,  13 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  17 ;  Ixvi, 
22;  Rev.  xxi,  1;  comp.  Kom.  viii,  19,  etc.;  comp. 
Twesten,  Varies,  ub,  d,  Dogmatik,  ii,  89). 

III.  Time  occupied  in  Creation, — La  Place's  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  whole  solar  system  is  that  it 
was  originally  a  mass  of  vapory'  or  nebulous  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  assumed 
the  form  of  an  immense  sphere.  This  sphere  received 
from  without  an  impulse  which  caused  it  to  revolve  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution,  the  mass  became  flattened  at  the  poles  and 
swollen  in  the  equatorial  region.  In  consequence  of 
the  greatness  of  the  centrifugal  foree  at  the  equator, 
and  the  contemporaneous  condensation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  nebulous  mass,  a  free  revolving  ring,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Saturn,  detached  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  equator.  This  ring,  not  being  of  uniform  dens- 
ity, and  in  consequence  of  contraction,  broke  in  one 
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fV  more  plaoea ;  and  theae  fragments,  !n  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  became  spheres  or  planets,  all 
revolving  from  west  to  east  around  the  parent  mass. 
Another  ring  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and  another 
planet  came  into  existence ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
aolar  system  was  complete.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, not  only  the  earth,  but  all  the  planets,  existed  be- 
fore the  sun  in  its  present  condition ;  and  thus  some  of 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  are 
removed  (M'Ciul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  242,  243),  for  it  is 
implied  in  this  theory  that  the  earth  existed  before  the 
sun  became  the  luminary  of  the  system, 
i  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  harmonious 
at  once  with  the  results  of  modern  science  and  the 
account  of  Moses,  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  '*m  the  beginning"  and  "day."  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "beginning,"  TT^t^'^  (reshith'),  is 
in  the  original  without  the  definite  article;  so  that 
Moses  really  says,  **  In  retkith  (not  in  the  reshith)  Elo- 
bim  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  Septu- 
agint,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  corroborate  the 
antiquity  and  correctness  of  this  reading.  Thua  there 
is  an  indefiniteness  of  the  time  of  creation.  It  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  ago  just  as  easily  as  thou- 
sands, for  the  Hebrew  word  is  indefinite,  and  the  verse 
reads  in  substence  thus:  "  Of  old,  in  former  duration, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Arguing 
from  analogy,  many  contend  that  the  term  "day" 
does  not  mean  literally  twenty-four  hours.  That 
word  often  signifies  in  the  Bible  undefined  periods 
of  time,  as  the  "day  of  the  Lord,"  "the  day  of  ven- 
geance," "  that  day,"  "  the  night  is  far  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand."  The  firat  day  consisted  of  an  al- 
ternation of  light  and  darkness ;  but  how  long  the 
night  lasted,  and  how  long  the  darkness  until  the  next 
dawn,  is  not  stated.  The  whole  time  of  light  in  which 
God*s  creative  work  proceeded  he  called  "day,"  and 
the  whole  time  of  darkness  he  called  "night."  It 
was  not  a  day  measured  by  the  presence  of  the  sun's 
light,  nor  a  night  measuind  by  the  absence  of  that 
light.  (Compaie  M'Caul,  Aid»  to  Faith,  p.  231,  246, 
.^47.)  The  name  "day"  is  therefore  regarded  as 
given,, not  as  a  measure  of  extent — which  is  a  later 
and  a  subordinate  idea — but  as  denoting  a  wondrous 
phenomenon,  marking  the  first  great  transition,  and 
calling  up  the  dual  contrast  which  has  entered  into 
the  corresponding  name  ever  since,  "God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night."  He 
called  it  Yom,  and  fh>m  that  has  come  the  lesser  nam- 
ing. We  now  indicate  the  gradual,  developing:  char- 
actor  of  the  creation.  It  was  not  the  work  of  six  or- 
dinary days,  measured  by  twenty-four  hours,  but  a 
series  of  supernatural  growths  extending  over  vast 
periods  of  time.  (Comp.  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Meth. 
QwiH,  Review,  April,  1865.) 

Others  maintsin  that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  word 
"ddy"  (q.  V.)  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  in  relation  to 
the  whole  cosmogonal  period,  Gen.  ii,  4)  in  a  vaffue 
sense  for  an  indefinito  period,  or  for  some  set  occasion 
without  regard  to  its  length,  such  a  signification  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  emphatically  forbidden 
by  the  following  explicit  circumstances  subjoined  in 
the  context  itself:  (1)  The  several  demiurgic  days  are 
regularly  numbered — "first,"  "second,"  ete.,  till  the 
last — making  an  exact  and  obviously  literal  week. 
(2)  Each  is  divided,  in  the  usual  Hebrew  style,  into 
"night"  and  "morning,"  constituting  undoubtedly  a 
Jewish  vvx^tupov,  or  nighi-and-day,  like^e  modem 
phrase  "  twenty-four  hours."  (3)  To  prevent  all  mis- 
conception, the5)e  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
are  distinctly  called  in  the  same  connection  "  night" 
and  "day."  (4)  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is 
based  upon  the  corre>ipondence  between  this  and  each 
of  the  six  preceding  days  in  point  of  length.  To  these 
philological  and  exegetical  considerations,  requiring 
the  word  Qi*^  to  be  here  taken  in  its  strictly  literal 


sense  as  an  actual  day,  might  be  added  others  derivvd 
from  scientific  investigations.  (See  Hitebcock's  £i^ 
nuntary  Geology,  8d  ed.,  p.  288  sq.,  and  the  article  Co«- 

MOGOMT.) 

IV.  £ras  of  Creation, — ^The  Moeaic  account  recogw 
nises  in  creation  two  great  eras  of  three  days  each— 
an  Inorganic  and  an  Organie,  Each  of  these  opens 
with  the  appearance  of  light :  the  first,  light  diffi»«d ; 
the  second,  light  from  the  sun  for  the  special  uses  of 
the  earth.  Each  era  ends  in  a  day  of  two  great  works ; 
the  two  shown  to  be  distinct  by  being  severally  pro- 
nounced "  good."  On  the  third  "  day" — that  closiiis 
the  Inorganic  era — there  was,  first,  the  dividing  of  ths 
land  from  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the  creation  of 
vegetation,  or  the  institution  of  a  kingdom  of  life 
work  widely  diverse  from  all  preceding  it  in  the 
So.  on  the  sixth  day,  terminating  the  Organic  era, 
there  was,  first,  the  creation  of  mammals,  and  then  s 
second  far  greater  work,  totolly  new  in  its  grandest 
element — the  creation  of  Man.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  arrangement : 

L  Jlu  Inorganie  Bra, 

Ist  Day.— Light,  general. 

Sd  Daj.— The  earth  divided  finom  tlie  flaid  around  it,  or  In- 

divldualixed. 
tu  TWv     / 1'  Outlining  of  the  land  and  water. 
aa  uaj.—^  g  Creation  of  vegeUtion. 

n.  The  Organte  Era, 

4th  Day.—Ught,  direct. 

&th  Day.— Creation  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 


6th  Dav  — -f  ^'  ^^'™****>°  ®'  mammals. 


Creation  of  Man. 


In  addition,  the  last  day  of  each  era  included  one  woik 
typical  of  the  era,  and  another  related  to  it  in  eaaen- 
tial  pointe,  but  also  prophetic  Vegetation,  while  for 
physical  reasons  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the  third  day, 
was  also  prophetic  of  the  future  Organic  era,  in  which 
the  progress  of  life  was  the  grand  characteristic.  The 
record  of  Moses  thus  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principle  in  history,  that  the  characteristic  of  an  age 
has  ite  beginnings  within  the  age  preceding.  So, 
Aiiam,  man,  while  like  other  mammals  in  structure, 
even  to  the  homologies  of  every  l>one  and  muscle,  was 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  which  looked  forward 
to  another  era — that  of  spiritual  existence.  The  "aes- 
enth*  **  day" — ^the  day  of  rest  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion— ^is  man's  period  of  preparation  for  that  new  ex* 
istence ;  and  it  is  to  promote  this  special  end  that,  in 
strict  parallelism,  the  Sabbath  follows  man^s  six  days 
of  work. 

Some  "interpreters  contend  th£t  the  Whole  ac- 
count is  to  be  token  together ;  that  the  days  are  to  be 
understood  as  literal  days ;  but  that  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  interpret^  as  referring  to  a  more  re- 
mote period  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  as  not 
intended  to  describe  the  existing  species  of  planto  and 
animals,  but  various  other  species,  now  extinct,  wbick 
have  been,  by  suh^qtient  convulsions  of  nature,  do 
stroyed,  while  others  have  been  successively,  by  firsel 
QCtR  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  place." 

"  Another  interpretation,  that  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith 
in  his  volume  on  the  Relations  of  Scripture  to  Ge  • 
ology,  eto.,  is  briefly  this :  the  separation  of  the  firsc 
verse  he  adopts  as  above :  this  refers  to  the  original 
universal  creation ;  and  in  the  vast  undefined  inter- 
val an  almost  unlimited  series  of  changes  in  the  stmo- 
tnre  and  products  of  the  earth  may  have  taken  plac^ 
After  thin,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  disorder,  ruin,  and  obscuration,  out  of  which  the 
creation  of  the  existing  species  of  things.  With  the  re- 
call of  light,  and  the  restored  presence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  took  place  literally,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  in  six  natural  days." 

"Lastly,  othere  have  thought  that  the  whole  de- 
scription must  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands;  but 
yet,  if  found  contradicted  by  facts,  may,  without  Tio» 
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lence  to  its  obvioas  design  and  construction,  be  re- 
garded as  rather  intended  for  a  mythic  poetical  com- 
position, or  religious  apologue,  than  for  a  matter-of- 
fact  history."  (See  Kitto's  Jour,  ill,  169;  ▼,  186; 
Lit,  and  Thed.  Rtv.  iv,  526 ;  New  Engkaider^  ix,  610 ; 
Metk.  Rev.  vi,  292 ;  xii,  497 ;  De  Bow's  Rev.  iv,  177 ; 
Hitchcock^s  Religion  and  Geology^  §  2 ;  BUUioth,  Sacra^ 
xii,  83.,  823;  xiii,  743;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  1865;  Amer. 
Bibl.  Repos.  vi,  236.)     See  Gkolooy. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  three  theories  of  creation  :  1. 
7%«  old  orthodox  view.  This  has  been  most  recently 
defended  by  Keil.  It  claims  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated in  six  ordinary,  literal  days.  2.  The  RestituHon 
ffjfpolhesis.  According  to  it,  the  theosophic  declara- 
tion of  the  Tohu  va  Bohu  is  accepted.  The  geological 
epochs  which  extend  from  the  first  earth-formations 
down  to  the  diluvium  form  an  incalculably  long  pe- 
riod before  the  creation  of  li^ht,  and  before  the  oth- 
er creative  acts  recorded  in  Genesis  i,  3,  etc.  There- 
fore the  Mosaic  six  days'  work  is  but  the  restitution 
of  a  preceding  organic  creation  which  had  been  previ- 
ously many  times  disorganized  and  overwhelmed. 
Chalmers  and  Buckland  were  the  fir^t  to  advocate  this 
hypothesis.  They  have  been  followed  by  Hengsten- 
bei^,  Kurtz,  Andr.  Wagner,  and  partially  by  Delitzsch. 
8.  The  view  of  the  Harmoniatt  or  ConcordigUy  such  as 
Cuvier,  De  Serres,  Hugh  Miller,  Ebrard,  and  others. 
They  hold  that  the  six  days  are  periods  of  great  in- 
definite length,  and  are  therefore  reconcilable  with  the 
creative  epochs  of  geology.  Parallel  with  these  days 
are  the  long  geologic  formations.  Schultz  has  just 
written  in  advocacy  of  this  theory.  His  work  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  of  all  the  writ- 
ing on  this  important  branch  of  scientific  theology. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  Hugh 
Miller,  Testimony  of  the  Roche;  Dana,  Manual  of  Geol- 
ogy ;  Richers,  Die  3ckdpfttng$geiichiehte  (Leipzig,  1864, 
8vo) ;  Keerl,  die  Schopftmfisgfgchichte  u.  d.  Lekre  vom 
Parodies  (reviewed  by  Warren,  BibHotheca  Saera,  Oct. 
1863,  art.  iii) ;  Nath.  Bohner,  Naturforachung  ti.  Culture 
Men,  2d  ed.  1863 ;  Giov.  Pianciani,  Cosmogonia  nautrale 
comparata  col  Gened  (Roma,  1862) ;  P.  I^urent,  Etudes 
Gfologiques  aur  la  Cosmogonie  de  Moise  (Paris,  1863) ;  F. 
H.  Reusch,  Bihel  und  Natur  (Freiburg,  1862) ;  F.  Mi- 
chelis,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Restitution  theory,  iti 
his  journal,  Natur  und  OJenhnrung;  F.  W.  Schultz,  Die 
Schopfurtgi^schiehte  nadb  NatuneiAsenschoft  vnd  Bibd 
(Gotha,  1865) ;  Baltzer,  Die  bihlisrhf  Schdpfvngsge- 
schichte  (Leips.  1867,  vol.  i) ;  WoW.Bedutttng  der  WeU- 
schdpfung  nach  Natur  und  Schr'ft  (Frankfort,  1866) ; 
Zdckler,  in  Der  Beweis  des  GlatSbenSy  No.  1,  translated 
in  Meih.  Quart,  Rev.  April,  1866,  art.  2;  Tayler  Lewis, 
Six  Days  ofCrecUion.    See  Grtvesis;  Mak  ;  SPECtss. 

Creationlsm,  or  (in  the  German  mode  of  spelling 
fh>m  a  supposed  adjective)  Creatianism,  is  a  tech- 
nical term  (ver>'  common  amoni?  German  philosophers 
and  divines,  but  not  yet  fully  naturalized  in  English) 
for  one  of  the  three  or  four  theories  concominj?  the  or- 
igin of  the  human  soul.  It  derives  not  only  the  soul 
of  Adam,  but  every  rational  soul,  directly  from  God, 
though  not  by  way  of  an  emanation  in  a  Gnostic  or 
pantheistic  sense,  but  by  an  act  of  creation ;  and  sup- 
poses that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation  or  afterwards.  It  difi^ers  from  tra^ 
dueianism  or  generaHonism,  so  called,  which  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  propagated,  together  with  the  body, 
through  the  process  of  generation  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  the  theory  of  pre-existence,  which  assumes  that 
each  soul  descends  from  another  world,  and  a  previous 
mode  of  existence,  into  the  body,  to  leave  it  again  at  the 
close  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage.  Creationism  is  traced 
back  to  Aristotle,  who  made  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  animal  soul  (rj/vxti)  and  the  rational  prin- 
ciple {yovc\  and  derived  the  former,  together  with  the 
body,  from  generation,  the  latter  from  without  or 
above,  as  a  part  or  reflex  of  the  general  reason  of  Crod. 
FUto,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  theory  of  pre-ex- 


istence,  which  was  introduced  into  Christian  theology 
by  Origen.  Tertullian  was  the  founder  of  traducian* 
ism.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the  soul  waa 
first  seriously  discussed  during  the  Pelagian  oontro* 
versy,  in  connection  with  the  proldem  of  hereditary 
sin  and  guilt.  (See  Schafi;  Church  History,  iii,  880 
sq.)  Pelagius,  and  several  Oriental  fathers,  held  the 
creation  theory,  which  fell  in  with  his  view  of  the 
complete  innocency  of  every  child  that  is  bom.  Je- 
rome was  also  a  creationist,  although  he  wrote  against 
Pelaglus.  "  Quotidie,"  he  says,  **  Deus  fabricatur 
animas,  cnjus  velle  fecisse  est,  et  conditor  esse  non 
ceasat."  lie  appeals  for  this  view  to  the  unceasing 
creative  activity  of  God,  and  to  such  passages  as  John 
V,  17;  Zech.  xii;  Psa.  xxxiii,  16.  Augustine  fre- 
quently discussed  the  question,  but  never  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  solution.  He  wavered  between  creation- 
ism and  traducianism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  latter,  which  best  agreed  with  his  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  sin.  **  Where  the  Scripture,"  ha 
says,  "  renders  no  certain  testimony,  human  inquiry 
must  beware  of  deciding  one  way  or  the  other.  Jf  it 
were  necessary  to  salvation  to  know  anything  con- 
cerning it,  Scripture  would  have  said  more."  Among 
Augustinian  divines  traducianism  has  found  more  ac- 
ceptance. But  creationism  has  never  been  without 
supporters,  among  whom  Leibnitz  (in  his  Theodicy^ 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  The  great  argument 
in  favor  of  creationism  is  that  it  guards  the  dignity 
and  spirituality  of  the  rational  soul,  which  differs  in 
kind  from  the  animal  soul,  and  is  the  proper  seat  of 
the  image  of  God.  Traducianism  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  materializing  the  soul.  But  creationism 
makes  the  union  of  body  and  soul  accidental  and  me- 
chanical, and  does  not  account  for  the  transmission 
of  sin  from  generation  to  generation.  It  must  either 
confine  sin  to  the  sensual  sphere,  which  is  not  true 
(for  unbelief,  pride,  profanity,  blasphemy,  are  spirit- 
ual sins),  or  assume  that  each  soul  becomes  sinful  by 
contact  with  the  naturally  generated  body;  since, 
from  the  creative  hands  of  God,  it  can  only  proceed 
free  from  sin  and  defect,  like  the  soul  of  our  first  par- 
ents. These  difficulties  on  both  sides  point  to  a  theory 
which  combines  the  truths  of  creationism  and  of  tradu- 
cianism, and  avoids  their  errors.  Every  human  being, 
both  as  to  bodv  and  soul,  is  a  child  of  its  parents,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  Almighty  God. 

Creature  (prop.  U&S,  ne'phesh,  animaied  or  spirUr 
having  thing;  Kriafia  [less  distinctively  Kriotg;  on 
Rom.  viii,  19,  see  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Apr.  1867,  art. 
2] ;  but  also  VI^O,  she'rcis, "  moving  creature,"  else- 
where **  creeping  thing,"  i.  e.  not  merely  reptHle  [q.  v.], 
but  any  gliding  or  short-legged  quadruped),  a  general 
term  in  the  Scriptures  for  any  animal  (q.  v.).  Sea 
also  DoLEFUii  Creature. 

In  the  New  Test  this  word  designates,  1.  The  uhole 
creation,  any  or  all  created  oljects  or  beings ;  bo  Rom. 
viii,  89,  ''Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea" 
ture,*'  etc. ;  Col.  i,  15,  "  the  firat-bom  (blaster)  of  everj' 
creature;"  Rev.  iii,  14,  '*  the  beginning  (source)  of  the 
creation  of  God;  comp.  also  Rev.  v,  13;  Heb.  iv,  18. 
2.  Humamty,  or  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  universal 
sense ;  so  Mark  x,  6,  **  But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  (Krimioq)  God  made  them  male  and  female." 
The  word  here  cannot  mean  the  creation  in  general, 
since  we  find  avrovQ  to  explain  the  word  KrioiQ,  or  to 
bring  the  meaning  back  to  it.  Mark  xvi,  16, '  *  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  cretUure;"  Col.  i,  28,  **the  Gospel 
which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under 
heaven."  That  mankind  alone  is  here  alluded  to  is 
self-evident,  and  the  expression  '*  under  heaven"  shows 
that  all  reasonable  beings  on  earth  are  to  be  included 
in  the  meaning.  Particularly  remarkable,  though  oif" 
ferent  in  sense,  is  the  passage  Rom.  viii,  19-22, '' 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  f 
manifestation  of  the  Mns  of  God.    For  the  c 
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wu  nude  inbject  to  vanH;,  not  willing!]',  but  by  rea- 
MD  of  him  who  hath  luljected  tlie  miid«  in  hope ;  bo- 

UUM  the  rnalure  itself  ulio  shall  lie  delivered  from 
ths  bondage  of  ctirruptinn,  into  the  glorious  liliert}'  of 
the  children  of  God.  Far  we  know  that  the  whole 
ereatioH  grojneth,  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
BOW,"  iu  which  alio  the  exprension  creature  is  used  lo 
dealipiate  the  toljilily  of  mankind.  This  is  Urit  indi- 
cated by  the  /dp  In  veree  18,  which  bringH  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  Xo/i^la/Kii  which  reata  on  it,  tliat  "all 
mankind  takea  part  in  thia  aspiration  and  In  tho  ho^fe 
of  future  glorification."  In  ver,  28,  Cbriitians,  it  pari 
of  bumanily,  are  set  orer  against  the  akoh  of  it.     We 

imale  creation,  and  OTorlook  entirely  the  non-Chris- 
tiSQ  part  of  mankind,  to  whom  a  vague  longing  after 
the  glorious  ftaedam  of  the  children  of  God  could  be 
better  attributed  tban  to  inanimata  nature.  Paul  no- 
where speaks  of  a  "change"  or  glorification  of  the 
earthly  aliode  of  men  ;  this  Siia  is  exclusively  re- 
eerved  ftir  man  (1  Cor.  li,  3S-50),— Krehl,  //.  T.  Ilaad- 
wenerlmck;  see  also  EUicott,  Tlit  Oatins  n/tit  Crra- 
lure,  Zd.  ed.  1862 ;  Jounuil  of  Sacred  LUtratitrt,  Oct. 
1862,  p.  27. 


aJivt!  tlia  £uiov  of  Rev- 
elations V,  vl,  sq.,  im- 
properly "  beast"),  are 
imaginary  or  compo- 
■Ite  beinga,  symbolical 
of  the  divine  attributes 
and  operations,  such  as 
mon  iu  the 


EgTPtlan; 

mi-tbological  reprea^fltations  of  all  antiquity      See 
Cherub 

Credence  table  or  Crbdkvce,  ■  tabic  beside 
the  altar  on  wbieh  the  cup  etc  are  placed  m  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  masa.  Ihi  Ginge  aays  that  the  word 
rfrfenteD' 


band, 

practice,  performed  by  cup-bearcra  and  carvers,  who 
were  required  to  taste  the  wlnea  and  meats  which  they 
prexented  (vcurifofif  gratia),  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
the  monarch.  The  Italian  word  credaiiiira  baa  the 
same  meaning.  Hence  also  tbe  cmimte-frifcr,  cre- 
dence-plate, on  which  cup-bearers  CTedautd  the  wine, 
and  which  means  generally  a  plate  on  which  a  person 
offera  anything  lo  another;  cndtia-tiiche,  crodence- 
table,  a  sideboard,  a  cupboard  with  a  table  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  in  order  and  keeping  tbe  drinking- 

cient  churches.  In  the  Liturj^es  under  the  names  of 
Chrytostom  and  St.  James  we  meet  with  the  words 
irpuHimc  and  a-opnrpoirtiov.  In  the  Ordo  Hommua 
the  naniea  ablatiimitriam  and  prothait  occur,  and  one 
ia  made  the  explanation  of  the  other.  We  meet  also 
with  the  word piraUiritm,  because  when  tbe  ofleringa 
were  received,  preparation  was  made  out  oftbem  for 
the  Lord'a  Supper.  In  many  inataucea  the  place  of 
the  crtdence-t*blo  was  supplied  by  a  shelf  across  the 
piscina :  this  shelf  was  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  many  old  churcbes.     The  nae  of  ere- 


Credence  table. 
dfnce-liAlRt  is  one  of  the  restoratious  of  obsolete  nsagttf 
which  have  marked  the  so-called  Pusoj-ite  movement 
in  England.— Farrar,  Ecclf.  Lid.  i.  v. ;  Coleman,  A»- 
nettt  ChritUaiulg. 

Creditor  (npSl,  noAth',  a  k»der,  2  Kings  iv,  1 ; 
Isa.  1,  1;  elsewhere  "extortioner,"  "nearer,"  etc.; 
ntSQ,  naJakth',  ded,  Deut.  xr,  2 ;  iatiiimlK,  a  bad' 
er,  Lube  vli,  41).     See  Debt  ;  Loan. 

Ciedner,  Kari.  Adodst,  was  born  Jan.  10,  ITST, 
at  Walteishausen,  near  Gotha.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Brealan,  and  Gattlngen.  In  1830  be  became  profesnir 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1S32  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  ordinan-  professor  at  Gios- 
sen.  He  died  in  1B67.  Among  Ms  numerous  writ- 
ings are,  Der  Prophtt  Jod  uierseCit  u.  tiUart  (Halle, 
1881)  -.—BfUrage  a.  Eivieil.  ia  die  libUtchei,  Schr.  i  :— 
Die  Erangtlim  der  Pariner  Oder  JadnKhrittm  (Halle, 
1832,  ii);— ZlQ»  alltm.  Urtvatu/rliim  (Halle,  1838): 
— finMf.  ia  dai  N.  T.  (Halle,  1836} :— Zur  Gfeh.  dit 
KaniHH  (Halle,  1847 ;  new  ediUon  by  Volckmar,  with 
additions,  Berl.  I860):— i>iu  S.  T.  fdr  divhnde  Lrtrr 
(Gieas.  1841-43,  2  vols.).  Credner  was  one  of  the 
cbief  representatives  of  the  Kationallstle  school  in 
Germany.  In  many  of  bis  works  bia  theological 
viewa  are  bnt  little  apparent,  and  these,  especially  his 
EinUHtmg,  are  generally  valued  by  tbeologiana  of  all 

of  his  latei  works,  however,  he  ebows  himself  a  very 
determined  Rationalist.     Credner  took  also  in  active 
part  in  the  religions  controversies  of  his  time,  publish- 
ing a  number  of  books  in  defense  of  tbe  rights  of  the 
Kationalialii;  party  to  remain  in  the  state  church,  and 
to  enjoy  liberty  of  preaching  and  teaching  (_IJir  Se- 
rrchtigung  der  prtitiilanl.  Kinht    DeaUddaiuii,  1846 ; 
Atleriikea,  1847  ;  Die  liltlichm  Verirrmgen,  etc..  1863)- 
Credner  also  eontriljuted  many  articles  to  German  pe- 
riodicals, and  lo  KLtto's  C^loprtdia  of  Eiblieal  liter- 
m— Henog,  Reai-KncsOop.  xix,  StiG. 
Creed  (credere,  to  lielieve),  a  form  of  words  in 
bicb  articlea  of  beOtf  an  comprehended;  not  nee 
sarily    a    complete    aummar;  of  the   faith,  but  s 
atatement  respecting  some  polnu  which  are  funda- 
mental, and  have  lieen  disputed.     See  CoNFESStos. 
r  instance,  while  the  doctrine  of  tbe  nfOsmnit  must 
reckoned  a  fundamental  part  of  the  apostle's  doc- 
trine, it  Is  yet  not  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ai  a  doctrine. 
e  some  infer  that  it  was  not  beUemd,  though  the. 
obvious  inference  would  be  that  it  was  not  tUf 

1.  In  the  early  Eastern  Church  a  summary  Uf  this 
sort  wae  called  fiaOifiia,  the  ttaon,  because  &%  cate- 
chumens were  required  to  learn  IL  SometimeA.  from 
the  natnre  of  Its  contents,  or  the  usee  to  which  ix  was 
applied,  it  was  called  av/i^oXov.  sjnitMiini,  a  mark, 
token,  or  badge,  aa  a  seal-ring- the  proof  of  oi-tho- 
do^ty ;  sometime)  tavmi,  r^pda  fdti,  Uia  rale,  or  ^  the 
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The  words  "and  ftom  the  Son"  (Lat.  "filioque*') 
were  not  added  till  the  fifth  century.  The  first  cop- 
ies of  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  have  onl}*  the 
words  "  proceeding  from  the  Father,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  Son.  This  addition  to  the  creed  of  the 
Western  Church  first  appears  in  the  acts  of  an  assem- 
bly  of  bishops  at  Braga  (432) — "  procedentem  a  Patre 
et  Verbo"  (ConciL  Bracar.  i ;  Mansi,  iv,  287) — and  in 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  (589),  according  to  M>me 
copies  (Mansi,  ix,  981).  Mabillon  {De  Lit.  GalUc,  i,  8) 
says  of  it,  "  quod  a  Caroli  M.  tempore  exordium  ducit." 
It  was  then  (ciro.  800)  of  old  standing.  Very  proba- 
bly it  is  due  to  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  (Harvey,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds,  p.  452 
sq. ;  Hardwick,  Middle  Age,  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Ex- 
potUion  of  the  Articles,  p.  114  sq.). — Procter,  On  C<n»- 
wson  Prayer,  p.  234.     See  FiLioguE. 

Among  the  S^nriac  MSS.  discovered  some  3'ears  ago, 
now  in  tbe  British  Museum,  is  a  version  of  the  origin- 
al Nicene  Creed,  and  also  tiie  Niceno-Constantinopol- 
itan,  of  which  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  printed  trans- 
lations. The  difierences  between  this  Syrian  version 
and  the  received  text  of  both  creeds  are  very  slight. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  held  to  be  of  authority  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  is  admitted  by  most 
Protestant  churches.  It  was  adopted,  with  the  Apos- 
tles' and  Athanasian  creeds,  by  tJie  Protestants  after 
the  Reformation,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Formula 
ConcorduB  (q.  v.)  of  the  Lutherans  and  into  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book.  On  its  value  in  theology*,  see  Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrines,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii;  Schafi^,  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  §  127-131 ;  Cunningham,  Histor- 
ical Theology,  ch.  ix ;  Domer,  Doctrine  oftlte  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  i,  vol.  ii ;  Neander,  History  if  Dogmas  (Ry- 
land's  transl.),  i,  291-294;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church 
(Lect.  iv.);  Browne,  OntheSQ  Articles,  223  sq. ;  Wa- 
terland,  Works,  vol.  iii;  Bull,  Defenno  Fidei  Nicena 
(transl.  in  Lib.  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Oxford, 
1851,  2  volo.).  See  also  Forbes,  Short  Explanation  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  (Lond.  1854) ;  Palmer,  Oiigines  Litur- 
gica,  ii,  56 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  234  ;  Har- 
vey, (M  the  three  Creeds;  Harvey,  Eccks.  Anglle,  Vifi- 
dex,  i,  553  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  x,  ch.  iv ; 
Amer,  Quart,  Church  Review,  April,  1868,  ait.  v. 

CREED  OF  Chalcedon.  See  Chalcedon  ; 
Chbibtolooy. 

CREED  OP  Pope  Pius  IY,  a  summary  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church  as  contained  in  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  bull  in  December,  1564,  by  pope  Pius 
IY,  and  usually  bears  his  name.  All  bishops,  eccle- 
siastics, and  teachers  in  the  Romish  Churoh,  as  well 
as  all  converti  from  Protestantism,  publicly  profess 
assent  to  it.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Richter, 
Canones  et  deereta  Condi.  Trident,  p.  574,  in  Cramp, 
Text-book  of  Popery,  p.  542 ;  and  in  Elliott,  Delin,  of 
Romanism,  ch.  i.  We  subjoin  an  Englbh  version.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  former  part  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 
slightly  altered. 

I,  A.  B.,  believe  and  profees  with  r  firm  faith  all  and  every 
•oe  of  the  things  which  are  contnlned  in  the  ^ymhol  nf  fnlth 
which  if  UMd  in  the  holy  Roman  Church ;  niimely,  I  believe 
In  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  enrth, 
and  of  all  thingpn  viflible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Ixird  Jei'n^ 
Christ,  the  only-be{?otten  Son  of  God,  bom  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  wortdB,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  l>egotten,  not  made,  coni«ubi>tnntial  to  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  wrre  made ;  who  for  uh  men  and  for  our  i<af- 
vation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man;  waa 
cmclfied  atoo  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered  and  was 
bnried,  and  rose  again  tbe  third  day  according  to  the  Srrip- 
tnrei>,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  will  come  again  with  glory  to  Judee  the  living 
and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end :  and  in 
the  Tidy  Gho«t,  the  I>ord  and  life-giver,  who  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  who,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  adorpd  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  holy  proph- 
ets ;  and  (ae  holy  eatholio  and  apostulie  Church.    I  confess 


one  baptism  for  the  remivsion  of  sins;  and  I  expict  Uie  rasiu 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  oome.  Amen. 
I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ercle«i:i!i- 
tlcal  traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  obnervanoei 
of  the  same  Church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures  ac< 
cording  to  the  sense  which  the  holy  mother  Church  has  held 
and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  Judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  lioly  Scripturea;  nor  will  I  ever 
take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  nnan. 
imous  consent  of  the  fathers.  I  profess,  also,  that  there  are 
truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  institu- 
ted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  for  tbe  salvation  of  man- 
kind, though  all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one — namely, 
bap(lf<m,  conflrmatitn,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony,  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  of 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  do  also  leoeive  and  admit  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  Church,  received  and  approve<i  In  th^  sol- 
emn administration  of  all  the  above-said  sarrnments.  I  re- 
ceive and  embrace  all  and  eveiyone  of  the  things*  which  have 
been  defined  and  declared  in  the  ho*y  Council  of  Trent  con- 
oerning  sin  and  Justification.  I  profess  likewise  that  in  the 
maaa  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  projM^r,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  m<  st  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  siibstantialfv 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul' and  divinity,  of  our 
Loi*d  Jesus  <  'hrist ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whrle 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion  tho 
Catholic  Church  call>«  transubstantiation.  I  confess,  also,  that 
under  either  kind  alone,  whole  and  tntiie,  Christ  and  a  true 
sacrament  is  received.  I  constantly  hi>Id  that  there  is  a  pnr- 
gatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  then'in  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful.  Likewise  that  the  naints  reigning 
together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invocated,  that 
they  offer  prayers  to  G«id  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to 
be  venerated.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  mother  of  God  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 
saints,  are  to  be  bad  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and 
venerati  'U  are  to  be  given  to  them.  I  also  afHrm  tliat  the 
power  of  Indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church,  and 
that  the  use  of  them  is  miHit  wholesome  to  Christian  people. 
I  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Roman  Church, 
the  mother  and  mistrefs  of  all  churohes ;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  true  obedience  V^  the  Roman  bishop,  the  successor  of  St. 
Petrr,  pri  ce  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  also 
profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  nil  other  things  dellveied, 
df  fined,  and  declare  1  by  (he  sacred  cannns  and  gt  neral  coun- 
cils, and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent ;  and  like- 
wise I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematixe  all  things  con- 
trary thereto,  and  all  lieresie>«  whatsoever  condemned,  reject- 
ed, and  anathematised  by  the  Church.  Tliis  true  eatholio 
faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely  pro- 
fess and  truly  hoM,  I,  A.  R,  pmmisc,  vow,  and  swear  most 
constantly  to  hold,  and  p  ofets  the  same  whole  and  t  ntire, 
with  God  8  assistance,  to  tlie  end  of  my  life ;  and  to  procure, 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  the  same  shall  be  held,  taught, 
and  preached  by  all  who  are  under  me,  or  are  intrusted  to  my 
care,  by  virtue  of  my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
Gospels  of  God.    Amen. 

This  creed  is  al^o  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Professio  Fiflei  Tridentina,  or  Forma  Professioniii  Jidei 
Cathoficce,  See  Cramp,  Tert-book  of  Popery ^  p.  486; 
Buckley,  History  of  Council  of  Trent,  p.  519 ;  Elliott, 
Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  Streitwolf  und 
Klener,  Lib.  Symb,  eccUhia  Cafh.  (Gott.  1846,  t.  ii). 

Creek  (coXroc.  bosom,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  a 
bay  or  inlet  from  the  sea  (so  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  1,  5), 
e.  g.  St.  Paul's  Bay,  on  the  island  of  Malta  (q.  v.), 
where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii,  89), 

Creeping  Thing  (y^^,  she'rets,  any  swarming 
creature;  or  b^*^,  re'mes,  any  htp-gliding  animal; 
iptrtTov)  is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  not  only 
reptiles,  properly  so  called,  but  also  insrctf,  aquatic 
creatures,  and  even  tlie  smaller  mammalia.  See 
Reptile. 

Creighton,  William,  D.D.,  was  born  in  New 
York,  Feb.  22d,  1793.  He  was  educated  in  Columbiii 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1812,  and  received 
his  doctor*s  degree  in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1815,  and  soon  after  was  employed  in  Grace  Churob, 
N.  Y.,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen.  In  1816 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
in  the  Bowery,  of  which  he  remained  rector  until  1886, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Greenburgh, 
and  resigned  the  same  in  1845.  In  the  year  1886  ftlM 
Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown,  was  organ!*' 
of  which  he  was  chosen  rector,  and  remained  so 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  ; 
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withoQt  salary.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was 
re-elected  every  succeeding  year  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright  in  1852.  At  the  first 
election  of  a  provisional  bishop  of  New  York  he  was 
chosen  to  that  high  office,  but,  from  various  considera- 
tions, declined  its  acceptance.  He  was  also  chosen 
president  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
of  the  General  Conventions  of  1853,  1856,  and  1859 
respectively.  He  had  previously  served  the  Church 
in  different  stations  of  trust,  as  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  cl^airroan  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, etc.  In  1849-50  the  Church  of  St.  Mary*s,  Beech- 
wood,  was  founded  by  him  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Mead,  D.D. ;  the  principal  port  of  the  cost 
for  the  erection  and  ground  bein^  contributed  by  them, 
and  divine  service  being  maintained  by  them  in  it,  as 
a  free  church,  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Creighton 
died  at  Tarrytown,  April  2ad,  IS65,— Church  Beview, 
July,  1865. 

Crell  (Cbellius),  Johannes,  a  Socinian  divine, 
whose  works  form  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1590,  and  stud- 
ied at  Nuremberg  and  other  German  universities. 
Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  afterwards  adopted  the 
principles  of  Socinus,  and  went  to  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
in  1612,  where  he  became  a  preacher ;  he  then  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  rector  of 
the  university  at  that  place.  He  died  in  1633.  Hb 
works  are  collected  in  Opera  omnia  exegeUca^  didacticn^ 
et  poUtnica^  magnam  partem  hadenua  inedUa  (Irenopo- 
li,  1656, 4  vob.  in  3) ;  Touching  one  God  (trans.  Lond. 
1665, 4to).— Darling,  Cyr/cp.  Bibltographica,  i,  812. 

Crell  (or  Kbell),  Nioholas,  a  distinguished 
German  jurist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  between  the  years 
1550-53 ;  graduated  at  Leipsic  1575,  and  was  called  to 
the  oourt  of  the  elector  Augustus.  Christian  I,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1586,  made  him  privy  council- 
lor and  chancellor.  Augustus  had  been  zealous  in 
opposing  Crypto-Calvinism,  but  Christian  I  did  not 
share  his  partiality  for  the  /•'ormula  Coneordia,  and 
Crell,  by  his  order,  superintended  the  preparation  of  a 
German  Bible,  with  practical  notes,  for  popular  use. 
Christian  dying  before  its  completion  (Sept.  25, 1591), 
the  work  was  discontinued.  The  electress  Sophia, 
who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Chris- 
tian II,  favored  the  extreme  Lutheran  party,  and  Crell 
fms  thrown  into  prison.  In  Sept.,  1597,  he  had  a 
rearing  in  forison,  and  in  1599  he  was  condemned  as 
unfaithful  to  the  elector  and  to  his  trust.  His  appeal 
to  thtf  imperial  court  at  Spures  was  rejected,  and  he 
«ras  executed  Oct.  9,  1601,  commending  himself  to 
God.  See  Niedner,  ZUch.f,  hitt,  Theol.  (1848,  p.  315) ; 
Hutterus,  Omcordia  Concurs^  c.  49 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
«.  Ketzerhisforie^  ii,  16,  32 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encffktop,  iii, 
183 ;  and  Crypto-Calvinibtic  Controversy. 

Crell,  Samuel,  grandson  of  Johannes  Crell,  bom 
in  1660.  After  being  for  some  time  a  preacher  at  K6- 
nigswalde,  he  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Gralie,  and  other  eminent 
men,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  at  Amsterdam  in  1747.  He  wrote 
several  historical  treatises  on  the  ante-Nicene  fiitbers, 
and  one  on  the  Introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socinus,  but  it  is  said  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  received  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  atonement.  See  Fock,  Sncinianigmiu^ 
etc.,  p.  240;  Nichols,  Calmmem  <md  ^rmwiuinufn,  ii, 
642. 

Crescena  (Kp^ainjCf  for  Latin  Cresceru^  ffrowing), 
an  assistant  of  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  10,  where 
he  is  stated  to  have  left  Rome  for  Galatia),  A.D.  64. 
He  is  generally  suppcMed  to  have  been  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  alleged  in  tlie  ApottolictU 
ConttUutiona  (vii,  46),  and  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 


that  he  preached  the  Gospel  In  Galatia,  a  fact  prolMU 
bly  deduced  coigectnrally  from  the  only  text  (2  Tim. 
iv,  10)  in  which  his  name  occurs.  There  is  a  less  an- 
cient tradition  (in  Sophronins),  according  to  which 
Crescens  preached,  went  into  Gaul  (Galatia ;  see  The- 
odoret  on  2  Tim.  1.  c),  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Vienne ;  but  it  deserves  no  notice,  having 
probably  no  other  foundation  than  the  resemblance  of 
the  names  Galatia  and  Gallia.  From  the  &ct  of  his 
having  a  Latin  name,  many  have  inferred  that  he  was 
a  Christian  of  Roma.  (Sm  Bechler,  De  Creicenle,  Vi- 
teb.  1689.) 

Crescena,  a  Cynic  philos(.phcr  who  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  mind  of  thu  emperor  Aurelius. 
Wtiile  the  other  schools  of  phUosophers  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  the  Christians,  the  Cynics  had  been 
more  favorably  inclined  towards  them;  but  Justin 
J^Iartyr  having  ofifended  Crescens  by  some  remaris 
he  made  against  him  in  an  apology  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  Crescens  swore  to  be  revenged,  and,  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  incited  the  emperor  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  Justin  Martyr  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  persecution.     See  Justin  Martyr. 

Crescent,  the  emblem  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

See  CONSTANTIMOPLE  (I,  1). 

Crespin,  Jkan,  a  French  Reformer,  bom  at  Ar- 
ras, studied  law  at  Lowen  and  Parl«,  but,  being  perse- 
cuted for  his  religious  opinions,  he  fled  to  Geneva  in 
1548.  Here  he  established  a  printing-office,  was  made 
a  citizen  in  1552,  and  died  in  1572.  The  books  issued 
from  his  press,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the  sign  of 
an  anchor,  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  typography 
and  for  correctness.  Among  his  own  writings  an, 
ffistoire  des  martgn  persecutes  et  mis  a  mart  pour  la 
vMti  de  VeoangUe  (Gen.  1570,  foL;  1619);  LMat  de 
r^lise  des  tems  des  cpatrts  jusqu*en  1560  (1564,  and  a 
transl.,  The  Estate  of  the  Church  [Lond.  1602,  4to]); 
Bibliotheca  studU  theologici  ex  patribus  coUecta  (1581, 
fol.). 

Crete  (KpfjTrf)^  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  called  CandiOj  and  by  the  Turks 
Kirid,     It  is  160  mUes  long,  but  of  very  unequal 
width,  varyiUjj;  fh>m  85  to  6  miles.     It  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  having  the  coast  of 
the  Morea  to  the  south-west,  that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
north-east,  and  that  of  Libya  to  the  south.     Great  an- 
tiquit}*  was  affected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originally  peo- 
pled from  Egypt ;  but  this  is  founded  on  the  condo^ 
sion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphtor  of  Dent,  ii,  23,  etc, 
and  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  which  seems  more 
than  doubtful.     See  Caphtor.     Surrounded  on  all 
Bides  by  the  sea,  the  Cretans  were  excellent  sailors, 
and  their  vessels  visited  all  the  neighboring  coasts. 
Though  extremely  bold  and  mountainous,  this  island 
has  very  fruitful  valleys  (Virgil,  jEn,  ui,  106),  and 
was  highly  pmsperous  and  fbll  of  people  in  very  an- 
cient times :  this  is  indicated  by  its  *^  hundred  cities'* 
alluded  to  in  the  epithet  ^jtaro/i^roXtCt  applied  to  it  by 
Homer  (//.  ii,  649).     It  was  remarkable  for  its  patri- 
otism, although  it  kept  aloof  from  the  intestine  wars 
of  Greece.     One  of  its  peaks  was  the  famous  Mt.  Ida, 
and  in  one  of  its  remarkable  caverns  was  the  renowned 
Labyrinth  of  antiquity.     This  island  was  also  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  fables  of  mytholojzy,  and  was 
even  reputed  as  the  abode  of  "  the  father  of  gods  and 
men."     The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in 
its  having  produced  the  legislator  Minos,  whose  insti- 
tutions had  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  not  in  Crete  only,  but 
also  in  Greece,  where  these  institutions  were  imitated. 
The  natives  were  celebrated  as  archers.     Their  char- 
acter was  not  of  the  most  favorable  description  (sM 
Polyb.  vi,  46,  8;  47,  6;  Diod.  Sic.  Exe,  Vat.  p.  181: 
Livy,  xliv,  46;  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  I,  297;  Plutarehl 
Philnpoem.  13) ;  the  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  being,  in  ftwrt, 
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one  of  Iha  thies  K'a  Bguinat  whOM  luifaltbfulnMS  the 
Greek  proverb  wu  intended  u  •  uutioo — Kappsdo- 
ku,  Krete,  uid  KilikiL  In  shott,  the  ancient  nucicea 
uftbehr  character  full}'  egrM  with  thci  qnolation  wbicb 
Paul  produces  from  "one  of  their  own  pocta"  (rpo- 
fh">t)  in  hie  Epistle  to  Titua  (i,  12),  who  hud  been  ' 
left  in  charge  of  the  Chriation  cbun;li  in  the  iiland  ;  I 
"The  Cretans  are  always  liare  (d(i  ^limni,  eternal 
liars),  evil  beasta  {narii  Cijpia,  Angl.  'brutes'),  slow 
bellies"  (jooriptf  "liTfai,  (forbellies,  bellies  which  take 
loDK  (o  till).  'Ihe  quoLatioQ  is  usualiy  supposed  to 
have  been  from  CalliDUcfaus's  //ymn  on  Jove,  8;  but 
Callimichus  was  not  a  Cretan,  and  be  has  only  the 
lint  words  of  the  vene,  wbicli  Jerome  says  be  bor- 
rowed Anm  Epimenides  (q.  v.),  who  was  of  Crete,  and 
tma  whose  work  (lltpi  xpijoi/iu-t,  see  Clemens  Alex,  ' 
Strom,  i,  129)  the  citation  appcara  lo  have  been  made 
t^we  GoCtschsIk,  De  tJpiaimijr: prDphcla,  Altdoip,  1714 ; 
Hoffmann,  Ut  I'ludo  Kripturai  pm/aa.  Itr  ullegante. 
Tub,  17T0,  p.  17 ;  ileinrich,  Epitaemdrt  a.  Krt/a,  LpK. 
1801).  Ample  corroboration  of  the  deecripUun  wbi<:h 
it  gives  of  tbe  ancient  inhabitanta  may  be  eeen  in  the 
commentators  (see  Woltii  Cur.  iv,  bbi  sq.).  See  Cre- 
riAN.  Mr.  Hartley,  in  his  RaeartAa  in  Gruee,  says, 
"The  Cretans  of  ttM  present  day  are  precisely  what 
they  wen  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  Panl;  the;  are 
notoriously,  whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  char- 
acters in  the  Levant."  (See  the  Paaf  Cfchpadin,  s. 
V.  Candia.) 
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years  1866  and  1867  the  wliala  fbrce  of  tlie  OttomsD 
empire,  and  thereby  enlUted  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe,  most  of  which  nrged  the 
Turkish  govermnent  tA  consent  to  the  anaesHtion  of 
the  island  to  Greece.  (In  November,  It-GT,  the  fata  of 
Crete  was  not  vet  decided.)  (See  Paulin,  JJumjitfon 
phyiigut  denude  OeU,  l-wis,  1859.) 

it  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acqaaintance  took 
place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The  story 
in  Tacitus  (»ut.  v,  3)  that  the  Jews  were  themselves 
of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for  liy  stippoeing  a 

by  identifying  the  Cherethltcs  of  1  Sam.  kxi.  14 ;  S 
Sam.viii,lHi  Eiek.xiv,16j  Zeph.  ii,  6,  with  Cretan 
emignints.  In  the  last  two  of  these  papsa^es  they 
are  expressly  called  Kpqric  by  the  Sept.,  and  in  Zepb. 
ii,  6,  we  have  the  word  Kf.^n).  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  urrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jews  were  settled  in  the  inland  in  ctmsiderslile  num- 
bers daring  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  the  final  destraction  of  Jenisalem. 
Gortyna  (q.  v.)  seemn  to  have  been  their  chief  resi- 
dence, for  it  is  specUUy  mentioned  (1  Mace,  itv,  23)  in 
the  letters  writun  liy  the  Romans  on  bohslf  of  the 
Jews,  when  fiimon  Maccabnns  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  liome  (see  1 
Mace,  s,  67).  At  a  later  period  Josephus  says  (^at. 
xvii,  I?,  1 ;  War.  ii,  7, 1)  that  the  pstndo-Alexsnder, 
Herod's  supposed  son,  imposed  npon  the  Jews  of  Crete 


Crete  was  an  independent  state,  with  some  varls- 
tlons  of  government,  until  it  was  conquered  bv  the 
Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creti- 
ens,  and  united  in  one  province  with  Cvrenalca,  which 
was  at  no  (cn-at  distance  (Strah.  x,  476)  on  the  nppo- 
rila  coast  of  AfVica.  SeeCTRENE.  It  Is  pofslMe  that 
tn  Tit.  Ill,  I,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to  a 
turbnlent  condition  of  the  Cretan  psrtof  the  province, 
ecpeciatly  »r  retnnled  the  Jewish  residents.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Eastpm  empire  until  tsken  by  the  Saracens 
in  82fl,  and  was  recovered  from  them  l^-  the  emperor 
NicephoTUS  rhocsB  in  981.  On  the  esUlillFhment  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  In  1204,  it  came 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  nas 
retained  by  them  until  the  year  1669,  when,  after  a 
twenty-four  years'  sle;je  of  the  capital,  the  cnnqnest 
of  Ihe  whole  IsUnd  was  effected  by  the  Turks,  to 
whose  dominions  it  still  nominally  licloniw.  In  Au- 
{Cnst.  1866,  the  Christiana  of  Crete  rose  in  insurrection 
aiciiinstthe  Turkish  rule,  and  demanded  annexation  to 
the  kingdoin  of  Greece.    They  resisted  tbitmgbont  the 


»l 

when  on  his  way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (Leg. 
ad  Cai.  %  36)  mukes  the  Jewish  envoys  suy  to  Csll)iula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Itlediterranean, 
including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the  special 
mention  of  Cretans  (Act-  ii,  II)  among  thofe  who  were 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost  is  just  what  we 
shonld  enpect.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any 
more  direct  evangelization  of  Crete,  and  no  absolute 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  Paul  was  ever  there  before 
his  voj'SKB  frnm  Crcsarcn  to  I'uteoU,  though  it  is  bnre- 
ly  possible  that  he  mav  have  visited  Ihe  island  in  tl^e 
course  or  hii  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  Sea 
Trrc.i.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  recorded  vifit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Italy,  being  forced  out  of  her  course  by  contrary 
winds,  was  driven  round  the  island,  Instead  of  keeping 
the  direct  course  to  the  north  of  it.  In  doing  this,  tho 
ship  Urst  made  Iha  promontory  of  Salmone.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  they  passed  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  look  shelter  at  a  place  called  Fair-Havens, 
near  to  which  was  the  dC;  Lasea.     But  after  spend 
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ing  some  time  at  this  place,  and  not  finding  it,  aa  they 
supposed,  sufficiently  secure  to  winter  in,  tliey  resolv- 
ed, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Paul  (the  season  being 
far  advanced),  to  malce  for  Phoenice,  a  more  commo- 
dious harbor  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ;  in  at- 
tempUng  which  they  were  driven  far  out  of  their  course 
by  a  ftirious  east  wind  called  Euroclydon,  and  wreclced 
on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  zxvii).'  See  Shipwreck 
(of  Paul).  It  is  evident  from  Tit.  i,  6,  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before 
he  wrote  the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been 
between  the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  See  Ti- 
tus, Epistle  to.  Titus  was  much  honored  here  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Oas- 
tron  was  dedicated  to  him;  and  his  name  waa  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  fought  against 
the  Venetians,  who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
him  above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  island  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete^  i,  6, 
175,  Lond.  1837).  See Hficlts Kreia  (Gott.  1829),  and 
aome  papers  from  the  Italian  in  the  Mutewm  ofCloM. 
A  fUiq.  (vol.  ii,  Lond.  1866).  Also  Meursius,  De  Rhodo, 
Creta,  etc.  (Anatol.  1676);  Neumann,  Rer.  Creticar, 
wpec,  (Gott.  1820) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou.  Gtogr.  s.  v. 
OreU;  Spratt*s  Researchea  in  Crete  (London,  1866,  2 
Tols.  8vo).     See  Greece. 

Crete  (Acts  ii,  11)  or  Cre'tlan  (Tit  i,  12  and 
snbscr.),  a  Cretan  (Kp^i)»  o^  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Crete  (q.  v.).  Treatises  on  the  notoriously  bad 
character  of  this  people  (referred  to  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage) have  been  written  in  Latin  by  UoUebeck  (Lugd. 
B.  1798),  Peffinger  (Argent.  170i),  Schmidt  (Lips. 
1678),  and  Steger  (Lips.  1684). 

Crib  (0^2K,  e6t»'),  a  daU  or  bam  where  fodder  is 
stored  (Prov.  ziv,  4)  and  where  cattle  are  fed  (Job 
xxxix,  9 ;  Isa.  i,  8) ;  perhaps  simply  a  manger  for 
them  to  eat  out  of,  as  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.  render  in 
the  last-cited  passage.     See  Manobr. 

Crline  {^^'^*S^y  judgmeMl^  Ezek.  vii,  23 ;  MST,  s»m- 
mah%  nu8chef  **  heinous  crimr,"  Job  xxxi,  11 ;  a/ria, 
Acts  XXV,  27 ;  lyKXtifia^  Acts  xxv,  16).  See  Law  ; 
Judge;  Punishment. 

Crimaon,  *^3*i^,  ^cmi'  (Jer.  iv,  80 ;  elsewhere 
"scariet;"  fully  "^V^  nrVtn,  crimton-worm,  Exod. 
xxT,  4,  or  nj^in  '^3113.  icorm-criffwoft.  Lev.  xiv,  4,  or 
simply  ^^"^n,  the  toorm  itself,  Isa.  i,  16,  all  rendered, 
except  in  thin  last  passage,  likewise  '*^ scarlet"),  later 
b-^isn?,  karwiU'  (invariably  "  crimson,"  2  Chron.  ii,  7, 
14;  iii,  14;  on  this  Heb.  term,  see  Lorsbach,  Archiv 
Jar  morgetddnd,  lAteratur,  ii,  806 ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
p.  714),  a  well-known  red  color  (Pliny,  xxi,  2*2),  of  a 
desp  hue  bordering  on  purple  (q.  y,\  and  in  this  re- 
spect diflfering  from  the  brighter  scarlet  (q.  v.),  yet  of 
a  brilliant  color  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  comp.  Plin}',  xxxiii,  40 ; 
hence  X9^f*^  ^^^  *  *^  ^"  Matt,  xxvii,  28,  x^'^f^^'i  '^^'^' 
Kivri=^io^ijQ  Xaftirpa  in  Luke  xxiii,  11),  highly  prized 
among  the  ancients  for  garments  and  tapestry  (Hor- 
ace, Sat.  ii,  6,  102),  as  articles  of  luxury  with  the  no- 
l»ility  (Jer.  iv,  80 ;  2  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ; 
I  Jim.  iv,  6;  comp.  Martial,  iii,  2,  11 ;  ii,  39, 1 ;  48,  8; 
Petron.  Sat,  32),  and  with  the  Romans  for  the  robes 
of  generals  and  princes  (Pliny,  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Matt. 
XX vii,  28,  where  K0KKiv7}='jrvp'jrvpa  in  Mark  xv,  17, 
20,  and  John  xix,  4),  especially  the  emperors  (Sucton. 
Domit,  4).  Many  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  and 
sacerdotal  paraphernalia  were  also  woven  (Exod. 
xxxviii ;  Num.  iv,  8)  of  threads  of  this  dye  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28;  Josh,  ii,  18),  which  was  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  curtain  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron. 
iii,  14 ;  comp.  Sueton.  iVrro,  30).  The  color  again  oc- 
curs in  the  Mosaic  ritual  (I^v.  xiv,  6;  Num.  xix,  6). 
As  to  its  symbolical  significance,  Philo  {Opp.  i,  636 ; 
comp.  ii,  148)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  7,  7)  think  that 


it,  like  the  two  sacred  colors  (scarlet  and  purple),  rep> 
resents  the  element  of  fire ;  according  to  Bahr  (JSyt^ 
hoi.  i,  888  sq.),  it  denotes  life  (i.  e.  fire  and  bloud, 
which  are  both  red);  while  others  find  in  it  other 
typical  allusions.     See  Dye. 

Crimson  is  obtained  from  the  pulverised  cochineal 
berries,  i.e.  the  dead  lx)dies  and  lanre-nests  (see  Brandt 
and  Ratzebnrg's  Medidn.  Zoologie^  Beri.  1831  sq.,  ii, 
pi.  26,  fig.  16)  of  a  small  parasitic  insect,  the  femala 
cochineal-worm  (n9b*in,  tola'ath),  or  kermes  (the  Coe-^ 
cus  ilicis  of  Linn.,  cl.  4,  Tetragynia),  which  towards 
the  end  of  April  fastens  itself,  like  little  raisins,  in  the 
form  of  round  reddish  or  violet-brown  berries  upon 
the  twigs,  less  frequently  on  the  leaves,  of  the  palm- 
oak  (irpluoQ  or  17  KOKKOi^yllex  aqmlfoKvi  or  coccif era; 
comp.  Theophrastus,  Picad.  iii,  16;  Pliny,  xvi,  12; 
Pausanias,  x,  86,  1 ;  see  Kirby,  £ntomol,  i,  861 ;  Co- 
vier,  Anim,  King,  iii,  604,  608).  This  shrubby  tree, 
some  two  or  three  feet  high,  grows  abundantly  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Hither  Asia  (certainly  also  in  Palestine; 
see  Belon,  Obaerv.  ii,  88),  as  well  as  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, has  oval,  pointed,  evergreen,  thorny  leaves,  a 
grayish  smooth  bark,  and  bears  round  scarlet  ber- 
ries in  clustered  tufts  (Dioscor.  iv,  48).  Among  the 
ancients,  the  Phoenicians  generally,  supplied  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  crimson  materials,  and  best  under* 
stood  the  art  of  dyeing  this  color  (2  Chron.  ii,  7; 
comp.  Pliny,  ix,  66).  (See  Beckmann,  Beitr.  Ill,  i,  1 
sq. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  624  sq. ;  Braun,  De  pestUu 
sacerd.  1.  i,  c.  16,  p.  216  sq. ;  Hartmann,  ffebr.  i,  888 
Fq. ;  iii,  136  sq. ;  Pemtjf  Cydopadia^  s.  v.  Cochineal.) 
See  Color. 

Cripple  (x«»XoCi  Uxme,  as  elsewhere  usually  ren- 
dered, or  "  halt"),  a  person  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
lower  limbs  (Acts  xiv,  8). 

Crisp,  Tobias,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  17th  centnrr, 
bom  1600,  died  rector  of  Brinkworth  1642.  His  life 
was  distinguished  by  charity,  piety,  hnmility,  and  pu- 
rity, but  he  was  nevertheless  charged  with  simony  in 
obtaining  the  living  of  Newington  Butts  in  1627.  He 
followed  the  Puritan  side  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles, 
and  was  an  extreme  Calvinist,  running  into  Antino- 
miani^m.  The  Westminster  Assembly  pixvposed  to 
have  his  sermons  burnt.  The  last  edition  of  them, 
edited  by  Gill,  appeared  in  London  1791  (2  vols.  8vo), 
to  which  the  life  of  Crisp  is  prefixed.  Dr.  Crisp  ac- 
knowledges that,  "  in  respect  of  the  rules  of  righteous- 
ness, or  the  matter  of  obedience,  we  are  under  the  law 
still,  or  else,"  as  he  adds,  **  we  are  lawless,  to  live  every 
man  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  which  no  true 
Christian  dares  so  much  as  think  of."  The  following 
sentiments,  however,  among  others,  are  taught  in  his 
sermons:  "The  law  is  cruel  and  t^iannical, requiring 
what  is  naturally  impossible."  "  The  sins  of  the  elect 
were  so  imputed  to  Christ  as  that,  though  be  did  not 
commit  them,  yet  they  became  actually  his  transgres- 
sions, and  ceased  to  be  theirs."  **The  feelings  of 
conscience,  which  tell  them  that  sin  is  theirs,  arise 
from  a  want  of  knowing  the  truth."  **  It  is  but  the 
voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  tliat 
saith  they  have  yet  sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and 
lying  as  a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear." 
**  Christ's  righteousness  is  so  imputed  to  the  elect  that 
they,  ceasing  to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  be  was, 
and  all  that  he  was."  **  An  elect  person  is  not  in  a 
condemned  state  while  an  unbeliever ;  and  should  he 
happen  to  die  before  God  call  him  to  believe,  he  would 
not  be  lost."  "  Repentance  and  confession  of  sin  ara 
not  necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  lie 
hath  committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  Christ  embracing  him."  These  dangerous 
sentiments,  and  others  of  a  similar  bearing,  have  been 
fully  answered  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  mora 
ably  than  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  in  his  **  Checks 
to  Antinomianism."— Buck,  TheoL  DicL  s.  ▼. ;  Orme, 
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Ufi  of  Baxter^  ii,  232;  Bo^e  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of 
Dittentert^  1, 400.     See  Axtinomianisx. 

Czispin  and  CriBpinian,  two  brothers  wlio,  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Diocletian,  went  as  missionaries  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  and  settled  at  Soissons.  In  order  to 
support  themselves  and  to  have  access  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  became  shoemakers.  Thus  they  worked  for 
some  time  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  until 
287,  when,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Maximinianus,  they 
were  beheaded.  They  are  commemorated  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  Oct.  25,  and  are  commonly  vener- 
ated as  the  special  patrons  of  the  shoemakers.  There 
is  a  legend  (for  which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation)  about  these  saints  to  the  eflfect  that  they 
stole  firom  rich  persons  the  leather  to  make  gratui- 
tously shoes  for  the  poor. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken- 
Lex.  ii,  918. 

Cri8ping*pln  (hd*^*^n.  cAorft',  something  chuelled; 
the  Sept.  translates  nndistinguishably,  Isa.  iii,  22). 
This  word  properly  signifies  a  caakei  or  pouck,  and  is 
elsewhere  rendered  a  *'  bag"  for  money  (2  Kings  v,  28, 
where  the  Arabic  gives  a  leather  moneybag)  \  but  in 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  it  is  to  be  understood  as  some 
kind  of  female  ornament ;  probably,  like  our  modem 
rtUculey  it  was  a  richly  ornamented  purse  or  small 
bag,  which  the  women  wore-  attached  to  their  gir- 
dles. They  are  usually  described  as  made  of  ^ilk,  and 
wrought  with  gold  and  stiver ;  but  Jahn  thinks  that 
thb  purse  was  made  of  solid  metal,  sometimes  of  pure 
gold,  and  fashioned  like  a  cone,  with  a  border  of  rich 
cloth  at  the  top.     See  Ornament. 

Criapua  (K/mWoc,  for  Lat  Cn'aputy  curled;  found 
also  in  the  Talmudists  under  the  forms  KBD'^'ip  and 
*^BD^*ip),  chief  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  8),  converted  and  baptized  by  the  apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  A.D.  50.  According  to  tradition 
{CofutittU.  Apont.  vii,  46)  he  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
^gina.  The  Greek  Church  observe  his  festival  on 
the  4th  of  October. 

Crltlci  Sacrl,  a  rery  useful  work  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature, undertaken  and  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
bookseller  (I^ndon,  1660,  9  vols,  fol.),  as  an  append- 
age to  Walton^s  Polyglot,  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
op Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattergood,  and 
Francis  Gouldman.  It  was  reprinted  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  care  of  Gurtler,  in  1695,  in  7  vols.  In  1698 
it  reappeared  at  Amsterdam  in  9  vols. ;  and  a  supple- 
ment of  2  vols,  more  was  published  in  1700  and  1701 ; 
and  a  second  supplement  appeared  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1782.  This  collection  contains  all,  or  most  of  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  entire  annotations  of  Mun8ter,Vata- 
blus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Drusius,  and  Grotius ;  brief  an- 
notations of  Fagius  on  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  larger  exposition  of  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  the  commentaries  of  Masius  on 
Joshua ;  the  annotations  of  Codurcus  on  Job ;  of  Pri- 
csus  on  the  Psalms,  and  of  Bayne  on  the  Proverbs ; 
the  commentary  of  Forerius  on  Isaiah,  that  of  Lively 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah ;  of  Bad- 
well  on  the  Apocrypha,  and  Hoeschel  on  £cclef>ia.<^e8, 
etc.  On  the  N.  T.  it  contains  the  collntions  of  Valla, 
with  the  animadversions  of  Revins ;  the  annotations 
of  Erasmus,  Vatablus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Zegerus,  and 
Grotius ;  on  particular  places  and  subjects  of  the  N. 
T.,  Munster,  Drusius,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Cameron, 
Lud.  Capellus,  Gualtpertus,  Schultetns,  and  Priccus. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  philolo^cal  tracts  and  dis- 
sertations, such  as  John  Gregory's  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions ;  FagiuB*s  Comparison  of  the  principal  Transla- 
tions of  the  O.  T. ;  CartwriL'ht's  MeUificium  Ebraicum; 
Drusiua  on  the  Mandrakes ;  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Amama 
on  Tythes ;  Lud.  Capellus  on  the  Vow  of  Jephtha  and 
Corban ;  Pithieus  De  Latinis  BibHorum  Interpreiatwni' 
bui;  Urstius  Defahrica  Area  Note;  Rittershusius  De 
Jure,  Atjfhrum;  Allatius  De  EngastrymtUho ;  Monta- 


nuB  on  Jewish  Antiquities;  Bertram  and  Cunaens  on 
the  Hebrew  Republic;  Waser  on  the  Ancient  Coina 
and  Measures  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  and  Syr* 
ians ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description  (Omie, 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  128).  The  Amsterdam  edition  (1698- 
1782, 18  vols,  fol.)  is  the  best,  being  well  printed,  with 
additions,  and  including  four  -volumes  of  Thesaurus 
not  contained  in  the  original  edition.  Poole's  Synop- 
Mu  forms  an  excellent  abridgment  of  this  great  woik. 
See  CoHMEirrARY. 

Criticisin,  Biblical.  This  phrase  is  employed 
in  two  senses.  Some  take  it  to  signify  not  only  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripture  to  its  original  ^  tate, 
but  the  principles  of  interpretation.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive and  impro|)er  application.  The  science  is  strictly 
occupied  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to 
those  principles  and  operations  which  enable  the  read- 
er to  detect  and  remove  corruptions,  to  decide  upon  the 
genuineness  of  disputed  readings,  and  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  words  of  inspiration. 

I.  There  are  only  three  or  four  tources  of  material 
for  the  work  of  Biblical  criticism,  both  in  detecting 
the  changes  made  upon  the  original  text,  and  in  re- 
storing genuine  readings :  1.  MSS.  or  written  copies 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Ancient  translations  into  various  lan- 
guages. 8.  The  writings  and  remains  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
4.  Critical  conjecture;  but  this  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution.     See  Old  Test.  ;  New  Test. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  furnished  by 
these  sources.  To  attain  its  end,  it  must  work  upon 
them  with  skill  and  discrimination.  They  afford  wide 
scope  for  acuteness,  sobriety,  and  learning ;  and  long 
experience  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
with  eflUciency  and  success.  (See  Jour.  Sac.  Ui.,  Jan. 
1864;  Meinfetter,  The  True  Text  of  the  [Heb.]  Scrip- 
tureg,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1861.)    See  Manuscripts  ;  Vek- 

SIOMS. 

CANONfl  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 
I.  ExTsaNAL  OB  OaiKcrrvs. 

1.  Readin(t»  found  in  the  most  aneient  and  more  earefuHly 
vritten  MSS.  should  be  preferred.  Hence  "imclal"  copies 
are  in  geoenl  morw  weighty  than  "  cursive.''  Yet  great  una- 
nitnlty  in  the  latter  may  overbn lance  fluctuation  in  the  former. 

2.  Independent  witntJtses  ntust  eltiefly  be  regarded.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  rlawifying  authorities,  and  of  reclconing  all 
that  can  be  tracerl  to  a  common  origin  or  edition  as  but  one, 
since  no  copy  can  rise  higher  in  value  than  its  source,  and 
each  transcription  i«  an  additional  opportunity  for  error.  Un 
this  account  the  critical  materlalu  of  the  (>.  T.  are  meagre,  as 
all  existing  Heb.  MSS.  are  of  the  Masoretlc  recension ;  and 
but  for  the  eridence  (both  hiKtorical  and  internHl)  of  gi^eal 
competency,  care,  and  wnipolousnesM  on  the  part  of  Uiese  ed- 
itors, their  work  would  be  of  much  lew  ntility  than  it  now  Is. 
In  the  N.  T.,  too,  thiN  rule  greatly  reduces  the  testimony  of 
the  earliest  extant  MSS.,  inatmiuch  as  they  all  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  type,  nnd  for  thiti  reason  their  provincial* 
isms  in  orthography  ouglit  especially  to  be  rejected. 

8.  lieaditujH  /iiund  in  the  original  text  are  iwt  to  be  li^htlff 
set  Oidde  throwjh  defnenef.  to  versions  or  citations.  This  not 
only  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  preceding  mie,  but  its 
importance  is  enhanced  by  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  special 
obJecti«,  and  laxity  of  translators  and  writers  quoting  <snme- 
timt-s  from  memory).  In  doubtful  cases  only  (either  fr«>m 
conflict,  failure,  or  improbability  In  the  original  readings), 
therefore,  can  these  be  safely  resorted  to.  Henc<>  is  evident 
equally  the  absurdity  of  exalting  the  Feptuagint  as  a  whole 
above  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Vulgate  above  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment >Vhen  not  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  above  causes, 
however,  and  where  sufficiently  exact  to  be  verbally  appre- 
ciable, translations  and  quotations,  like  direct  and  explicit: 
historical  stiitement«  as  to  particular  re-idings,  are  entitled  to 
consideration  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  and  excellenee 
of  opportunity. 

n.  Intkbmal  or  Bonuacnya. 

N.  B.— This  whole  kind  of  evidence  ix  only  to  be  need,  and 
that  but  sparingly,  when  the  foregoing  rules  fall  short,  or  are 
opposed  by  some  palpable  inconsistency  in  point  of  exegesis 
or  philology  in  the  text. 

1.  Pttrelt/  conjectural  emendation  may  sometimes  be  eaU" 
fiously  enipUyed  in  swh  eases,  because  it  is  possible  that 
some  clerical  errors  may  have  existed  in  the  original  auto- 
graplia  themselvea,  and  others  probably  crept  in  at  the  earii- 
est  date  in  copying ;  these  would  therefore  be  liable  to  cor- 
rupt all  later  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary  cor- 
rections mnst  never  be  macle  except  where  they  are  lUtwolute* 
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ly  demanded,  and  where  they  can  alto  be  shovm  to  have  been 
naturally  displaced  by  the  errata;  nor  yet  nnleM  they  are 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  have  eluded  the  diligence  of  (»irlier 
collatora. 

i.  Among  several  various  reading*^  which  are  otherwvte 
nearlii  equally  tupported.  that  one  intobettel  eted  from  which 
th«  oihera  can  nutat  reaaUy  be  derived.  On  this  principle  is 
brwed  the  famous  law  of  critics  in  generaU  that  ^*  the  mo«t 
difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred,"  which  is  bat  partially 
true,  however,  since  the  harshe«<t  readings  may  have  been  the 
result  of  Inadvertence  in  copying,  and  on  this  principle  they 
could  never  be  eliminated  ;  whei^eus  the  detilg^n  of  criticism  is 
the  common-senne  one  of  leadening  rather  than  Increasing  the 
incongruities  of  the  text  it  Is  only  meant  that  we  sUouM 
chootte  that  reading,  rather  than  another,  which,  if  originally 
iu  the  text,  woald  be  most  obnoxious  to  copyists ;  yet  the  rule 
HMMt  not  be  so  construed  a^  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
foregoing  canon. 

8.  When  the  emdenees  in  favor  of  the  omiamnn  or  iwtertton 
of  a  poMoge^  elntue^  or  fdghltf  tngnifientit  word  are  nearly 
ejiuiUif  divided^  it  ie  aafer  to  reject  it  (if  it  be  not  already  con- 
tained in  the  received  text),  or  (if  it  be  retained  for  the  sake 
of  convenience)  to  mark  it  as  proliably  spuriims ;  for  the  dis. 
position  of  the  Church,  from  quite  an  early  to  a  comparutive- 
ly  recent  period,  lias  leaned  towanls  the  admii>«ion  of  more 
and  more  matter  (whether  marginal  gl<«se8  or  apocryphal  ad- 
dition!*) into  the  sacred  canon,  and  copyists  as  well  as  editors 
have  felt  the  infinence  of  that  reverent  familiarity  which  ren- 
ders ii  ever  increasingly  difficult  to  expunge  any  thing  once 
Included  in  Scripture.  But  in  Judging  of  the  gennineness  in 
such  instances,  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  considerations 
drawn  from  doctrinal  propriety  or  concinnity  with  the  con- 
text, because  these  are  greatly  affected  by  the  individual 
sentiments  and  conventional  opinions  of  each  crlUc. 

II.  The  remainder  of  this  article  (which  relates  to 
the  so-called  **  lower  criticism  ")  will  contain  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  hi^toiy  of 
the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  at  different  periods ;  the 
evidences  on  which  our  knowledge  of  their  purity  or 
corruption  rests,  and  the  chief  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  rectify  or  amend  them.  A  hUtory  of 
criticism  must  descril>e  the  various  stages  and  forms 
through  which  the  texts  have  passed.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  couma  which 
^ave  rise  to  various  readings  for  a  future  article  [ace 
Various  Readings],  and  in  this  place  to  detail  the 
])hases  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Old 
und  New  Testaments  have  presented  both  in  their  un- 
printed  and  printed  state,  in  connection  with  the  la- 
bors of  scholars  upon  them. 

A .  The  Old  Testament. — There  are  four  marked 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

1.  ThaU  Period  in  the  History  of  the  Unprinted  Text 
whirh  preceded  the  closing  of  the  Canon.-— Of  this  we 
know  nothing  except  what  is  contained  in  Scripture 
it'^clf.  The  Jews  bestowed  much  care  on  their  sacred 
iKwks.  They  were  accustomed  to  hold  them  in  great 
veneration  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  national  apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah.  How  often  the  separate  books 
were  transcril)ed,  or  with  what  degree  of  correctness, 
it  is  impossil)le  to  tell.  Many  German  critics  suppose 
that  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  unfavorable 
treatment ;  th  it  it  was  early  subjected  to  the  careless- 
ness of  tran8cril)ers  and  officious  critics.  Differences, 
however,  between  parallel  sections  show  rather  the 
genuineness  and  inte^nity  of  the  books  in  which  they 
occur.  Had  such  paragraphs  exactly  harmonized,  we 
might  have  suspected  design  or  collusion;  but  their 
variations  discover  the  artlessness  of  the  writers.  Wo 
disagree  with  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  have  given  lists  of  parallel  passages 
in  some  books  in  order  to  show  that  the  text  was  early 
exposed  to  extensive  alterations. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of  the 
history  is  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Sec  Pentateuch.  This  edition  (if  so  it  may  lie  call- 
ed) of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  uncritical  in  its  char- 
acter. While  we  freely  acquit  the  Jetnt  of  tampering 
with  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  books,  the  Samaritans 
cannot  be  so  readily  exonerated  from  the  imputation. 
Additions,  alterations,  and  tran5posltion8  are  quite  ap- 
parent in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  close  alli- 
ance between  the  text  which  lies  at  the  basia  of  the 


Septuagint  version  and  that  of  the  Samaritan  Penta* 
teuch  has  been  always  noticed.  Hence  some  think 
that  they  flowed  from  a  common  recension.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Seventy  agree  with  the  Samaritan 
in  about  2000  places  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  text. 
In  other  books,  too,  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  Seventy  follow  a  recension  of 
the  text  considerably  different  f^om  the  Jewish.  Thus 
in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  we  find  a  difierent  arrange- 
ment of  sections,  as  well  as  a  diversity  in  single  pas- 
sages. The  books  of  Job  and  Proverbs  present  a  sim- 
ilar disarrangement  and  alteration,  which  must  be  put 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
Greek  translators.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
books.  The}'  were  ver}'  scrupulous  in  guarding  the 
text  from  innovation,  although  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  have  preserved  it  from  ail  corruption.  But 
whatever  errors  or  mistakes  had  crept  into  different 
copies  were  rendered  apparent  at  the  time  when  the 
canon  was  formed.  We  believe  with  Hftvemick  (Eis^ 
leitung  in  das  AUe  Testament,  p.  49)  that  '*  Ezra^  in 
unison  with  other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  com- 
pleted the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings."  He  re-> 
vised  the  various  books,  corrected  inaccuracies  that 
had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old-Testament 
text  perfectly  free  from  error.  Thus  a  correct  and 
genuine  copy  waa  furnished  under  the  sanction  of 
Heaven.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  those  with  whom  he 
waa  associated,  were  infallibly  guided  in  the  wwk  of 
completing  the  canon.     See  Canon. 

2.  From  the  Establishment  oj  the  Canon  to  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Talmud,  i.  e.  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  centory  after  Christ. — The  Targumista  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  closely  a^e  with  the  Masoretic  text. 
The  Greek  translations  of  Aquilu,  Symmachus,  and 
1  heodotion,  belonging  to  the  second  centur}*,  deviate 
from  the  form  of  the  text  afterwards  called  the  Maso- 
retic much  less  than  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  col- 
umn of  Origen's  Hexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  the 
Masoretic  recension.  Jerome's  Latin  version,  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  is  conformed  to  the  same  He- 
brew original.  In  the  two  Gemaras,  viz.  the  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Babylonian,  belonging  to  the  fourth  and 
sixth  centuries  respectively,  we  discern  many  traces 
of  critiail  skill  applied  to  the  preservation  of  a  pure 
text.  Different  readings  in  MSS.  are  mentioned,  pre- 
cepts arc  given  respecting  Biblical  calligraphy,  and 
true  readings  are  restored.  By  far  the  most  important 
fact  which  they  present  is  the  adducement  of  classes  of 
critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  Morinus  (Exercitationes  Bvb&em,  p.  408)  justly 
calls  the  fragments  or  vestiges  of  recensions.  These 
are— (1)  Q'^nBID  1135,  Retrenchment  of  scribes,  (2) 
a'^'neio  "ilpn,  Correction  of  scribes,  (3)  Ertraordi- 
nary' punctuation,  (4)  ^'^rD  A^  '^'Ip,  ''Keri  ve4o 
hethih;'  read  but  not  written.  (5)  *^n;3  «i;i  S'^P^?, 
**  Kfthib  ve-lo  *m,"  icritten  but  not  read. '  (6)  The  Tal- 
mud also  mentions  different  readings  which  the  Maso- 
retes  call  ^''rsi  "''^p,  *^  Keri  u-kethib,''  read  and  writ» 
ten.     See  Keri  and  Kethib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  afford  evidence  that,  in  the 
fourth  centur}',  the  Hebrew  text  was  without  the  vow* 
el-points,  or  even  the  diacritical  signs. 

3,  From  the  sixth  Century,  in  which  the  TcUmud  teas 
completed,  to  the  Invention  of  Printing. — The  learned 
Jews,  especially  those  at  Tiberias,  where  there  was  a 
famous  school  till  the  eleventh  century,  continued  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  observationa 
of  preceding  Rabbia  were  enlarged,  new  remarks  were 
maide,  and  the  vowel-system  was  invented,  the  origin 
of  which  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century.  The  name  Masora  has  usually  been  applied 
to  that  grammatico-historical  tradition  which,  tutving 
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Y)een  handed  doTrn  orally  for  some  centnries,  l)ecame 
afterwards  so  extensive  as  to  demand  its  committal  to 
writing.  Much  of  what  is -contained  in  tbe  Masora 
ex'wU  also  in  the  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  howeyer,  is 
older  than  the  Talmud,  though  not  reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent form  till  a  much  later  period.  The  varions  obser- 
vations comprised  in  the  Masora  were  at  first  written 
in  separate  books,  of  which  there  are  MSS.  extant 
Afterwards  they  were  put  into  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
MSS. 

When  we  speak  of  the  JfeuoreUe  recension  of- the 
text,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Masoretes  gave  a  certain 
form  to  the  text  itself,  or  that  they  undertook  and  ex- 
ecuted a  new  revision.  They  made  the  ieriut  recepku 
of  that  day  the  basis  of  their  remarks,  and  gave  their 
sentiments  concerning  it.  Had  the  text  been  altered 
in  every  case  where  they  recommend;  had  it  been 
made  conformable  to  their  ideas  of  what  it  should  be, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  called  it  the 
.  Masoretie  reeention.  The  designation,  however,  though 
not  tippllcable  in  strictness,  is  customary. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Masora  (q.  v.)  con- 
sists of  the  marginal  readings  or  Keris,  which  the  Ma- 
soretes always  preferred  to  the  textual,  and  which  the 
later  Jews  have  adopted.  The  Keria  are  critical^ 
fframmcUicalf  orthographical^  explanatory^  and  euphe- 
mistic.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  schol- 
ars from  what  source  the  Masoretes  derived  the  Keris. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  generally  taken 
from  MSS.  and  tradition^  though  they  may  have  been 
in  part  the  offspring  of  conjecture.  It  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  scholars  9ometime$  gave  the 
result  of  their  own  judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Ke- 
nt the  Masora  contains  an  enlargement  of  critical  re- 
marks found  in  the  Talmud.  Besides,  the  verses, 
words,  and  consonants  of  the  different  books  of  the 
Bible  are  counted,  a  task  unparalleled  in  point  of  mi- 
nute labor,  though  comparatively  unprofitable. 

The  application  of  the  Masora  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  difiicult,  because  its  text  has  fallen 
into  great  disorder.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintend- 
ed by  Felix  Pratenais.  In  the  second  Kabbinical 
Bible  of  Bomliergr  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  bestowed 
considerable  care  upon  the  printing  of  the  Masora. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  Rabbinical  Bibjp  there  is  a 
collection  of  Oriental  and  Western  readings,  or,  in  other 
words,  Babylonian  and  Palestinian,  communicated  by 
the  editor,  and  the  result  of  an  ancient  revision  of  the 
text.  The  number  is  about  216.  Of  the  sources 
from  which  the  collection  was  drawn  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Judging  by  the  contents,  it  must  be  older 
than  many  observations  made  by  the  Masoretes.  It 
should  probably  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  tbe  vowel  system,  as  it  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  the  vowels.  It  is  certainly  of  considerable 
value,  and  proves  that  the  Oriental  no  less  than  the 
Western  Jews  had  always  attended  to  the  state  of  tbe 
sacred  text.  In  addition  to  this  list,  we  meet  with 
another  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  labors  of  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali, 
the  respective  presidents  of  academies  in  Palestine 
and  Babylon.  These  readings,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, refer  to  the  vowels  and  accents.  The  vowel  sys- 
tem had  therefore  been  completed  when  thia  collection 
was  made. 

Here  the  history  of  the  unprinted  text  may  be  said 
to  close.  The  old  unvowellcd  copies  perished.  New 
ones  furnished  with  points  and  accents  came  into  use. 
But,  although  the  ancient  copies  are  now  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
preservation  to  the  present  time  would  have  had  any 
essential  influence  in  altering  the  form  of  the  text. 
The  text  appears  to  have  been  established  and  settled 
when  the  punctuation  system  was  completed.     The 


labors  of  the  Masoretie  doctors  have  been  of  substan^ 
tial  benefit  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

4.  From  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  present  Time, 
— There  are  three  early  ^itions  from  which  all  others 
have  been  taken.  1.  That  published  at  Soncino  (A.D. 
1488),  which  was  the  first  entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ever  printed.  The  text  is  furnished  with 
the  points  and  accents,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
MSS.  employed  by  the  editor.  2.  The  second  great 
edition  was  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (1514 
-17)  taken  from  seven  MSS.  8.  The  third  was  the 
second  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintended 
by  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  (Venice,  1625,  6  vols.  fol.). 
The  text  is  formed  chiefly  after  the  Masora,  but  Span- 
ish MSS.  were  used.  Almost  all  modem  printed  cop- 
ies have  been  taken  from  it.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot 
has  a  text  compounded  of  those  in  the  second  and  third 
recensions  just  mentioned. 

Among  the  editions  furnished  with  a  critical  appa-* 
ratus,  that  of  Buxtorf,  published  at  Basle  1619,  occu- 
pies a  high  place.  It  contains  the  commentaries  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  Jarchi,  Aben-ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi 
ben-Xrerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  The  appendix  is 
occupied  with  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora 
corrected  and  amended,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali. 

The  other  principal  editions  with  various  readings 
are  those  of  Seb.  M&nster,  Jablonski,yan  der  Hooght, 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  C.  F.  Houbigant,  and  Benjamin  Ken- 
nicott. 

(1.)  Mflnster^s  edition  appeared  at  Basle  in  1536,  2 
vols.  4 to.  The  text  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon 
that  of  Brescia,  1494,  4to,  which  resolves  itself  into 
the  Soncino  edition  of  1488. 

(2.)  Jablonski's  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1699,  8vo,  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1712, 12mo. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  best  preceding  editions,  but 
chiefly  the  second  edition  of  Leusden  (1667).  The  ed- 
itor also  collated  various  MSS.  The  text  is  remarka- 
bly accurate. 

(8.)  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam 1705.  The  text  is  taken  fh>m  Athias's  (1661  and 
1667).  The  Masoretie  readings  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  at  the  end  are  collected  the  various  readings 
of  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others. 

(4.)  The  edition  published  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  1720 
is  accompanied  with  the  readings  of  twenty-four  edi- 
tions which  the  editor  examined,  besides  those  of  five 
MSS.  in  tbe  library  at  Erfurdt.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  his  collations. 

(5.)  In  1758,  C.  F.  Houbigant  published  a  new  edi- 
tion in  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
without  the  points.  In  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  Samaritan  readings  are  added.  For  it  he  collated, 
but  hastily,  twelve  MSS.  He  has  justly  been  blamed 
for  his  rash  indulgence  in  conjectural  emendation. 

(6.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant hitherto  published,  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  fo- 
lio—^he  first  volume  in  1776,  the  second  in  1780.  The 
number  of  MSS.  collated  by  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  chief  of  whom  was  Professor  Bmns  of 
Helmstadt,  amounted  to  694.  In  addition  to  his  colla- 
tion of  MSS«  and  printed  editions,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  various  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
having  recourse  to  Rabbinical  writings,  especially  the 
Talmud.  The  immense  mass  of  various  readings  here 
collected  is  unimportant.  It  serves,  however,  to  show 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Ma«ora,  the  Hebrew 
text  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  all  existing  MSS. 

(7.)  In  1784-88,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  published  at 
Parma,  in  4  vols.  4to,  an  important  supplement  to  Ken- 
nicott*s  collection.  These  various  readings  were  taken 
from  88  MSS.  used  by  Kennioott  and  collated  anew  by 
De  Rossi,  from  479  in  his  own  possession  and  110  in 
other  hands,  from  many  editions  and  Samaritan  MSS.i 
and  also  from  ancient  versiooB. 
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(8.)  In  1798,  Ddderlein  and  Meisner  published  at 
Leipzig  an  edition  intended  in  some  measure  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  extensive  collations  of  kennicott  and 
De  Rossi  It-  contains  the  most  important  readings. 
The  edition  of  Jahn,  published  at  Vienna  in  1806,  is 
very  valuable  and  convenient. 

(9.)  The  most  accurate  editions  of  the  Masoretic 
text  are  those  of  Van  der  Hooght,  as  latel}'  edited  by 
Hahn  and  by  Theile,  at  Leipzig,  and  stereotyped. 
The  text  of  Van  der  Hooglit  may  now  be  reckoned 
as  the  texttu  receptut,  (For  full  lists  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Le  ling's  BibUoth''ca^  edited  by  Masch,  and  to  Rosen- 
mailer's  Ilandbachfdr  die  Literatur  der  biblitchm  Kri- 
Uk  und  Exegese^  i,  189-277.  See  also  Darling*s  Cydo- 
pcedia  BibltoffraphicOf  vol.  on  the  "Holy  Scriptures,*' 
col.  45  sq.) 

Notwithstanding  all  these  editions,  something  is 
« still  wanted.  In  the  best  of  them  there  are  passages 
requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
contradictions  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  face  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  It  may  he  that  the  Masora 
has  produced  so  great  a  uniformity  that  extant  MSS. 
do  not  sanction  any  departure  from  the  present  text, 
but,  where  passages  are  manifesth'  corrupt,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  rectified.  The  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  still  behind  that  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  was  earlier  begun,  and  has  been 
more  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain  nearly  in 
the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  Old-Testament  text 
as  that  in  which  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  left  us,  and  it 
is  time  that  some  advance  should  l>e  made  in  this  de- 
partment. The  only  important  recent  work  in  this 
direction  is  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  HetnHon  of  the  Heh,  TesU 
of  the  0.  T.  (London,  1855,  8vo).  See  Scriptures, 
Holy. 

B,  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  the  New- 
Testament  text  in  its  unprinied  and  printed  form. 
The  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  rich  in  materi- 
als*, especially  in  ancient  MSS.  But,  although  the 
hi:<tory  of  New-Testament  criticism  records  the  indus- 
trious collection  of  a  large  amount  of  materiuls,  it  is 
not  equally  abundant  in  welt-accredited  facts^  such  as 
might  be  of  essential  benetit  in  enabling  us  to  judge 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  text.  History  is  silent 
respecting  the  period  when  the  two  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  the  ipayyiXiov  and  atroirroXoCv  or,  in 
other  words,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  and  re- 
miiining  epistles,  were  put  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
uhole.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century',  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
we  now  possess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine  and 
regarded  as  canonical.     See  Canon. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  centurv  Hesvchius 
and  Lucian  undertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  their  critical  labors  Jerome  seems  not 
to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion.  The  MSS.  thej' 
rsvised  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  pope 
Gola.<<ius  issued  a  decree  against  them.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  recensions 
which  were  widely  circulated  or  generally  adopted. 
Origen  did  not  revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period  certain  internal 
marks  were  obser\'ed  to  belong  to  documents  contain- 
ing the  same  text.  A  similarity  in  characteristic 
readings  was  noticed.  Bengel  appears  to  have  been 
the  fir^t  to  whom  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  dividing 
the  materials  according  to  the  peculiarities  which  he 
faintly  perceived.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Semler,  and  highly  elaborated  by  Griesbach.  I^ter 
editors  and  critics  have  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
Griesbach's  system.  The  different  forms  of  text  ob- 
served by  Semler  and  Griesbach  they  called  recennons, 
although  the  appellation  of fttmily  is  more  appropriate. 
Perhaps  the  data  that  have  been  so  much  regaried  in 
classifying  the  documents  containint;  the  New-Tef^ta- 
ment  text  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  system. 


The  subject  of  recensions,  though  frequently  discussed, 
is  not  settled.  In  the  history  of  the  unprinted  text  it 
is  the  chief  topic  which  comes  before  the  inquirer. 
Reserving  it  for  future  notice  (see  Recensions),  wo 
pass  to  the  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  emend  it. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed 
(1.)  in  the  Complutensian  Polj-glot,  1514,  fol.  (vol.  \\ 
though  not  published  till  1517.  The  first  published 
was  (2.)  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  in  1516, 2  vols,  in  1, 
fol.  Both  were  issued  independently  of  one  another, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  received  terl.  Yet  the 
best  materials  were  not  employed  in  preparing  them, 
and  on  both  the  Vulgate  was  allowed  to  exert  an  un- 
due influence.  Even  critical  conjecture  was  resorted 
to  by  Erasmus.  No  less  than  five  impressions  were 
published  by  Erasmus,  into  the  third  of  which  1  John 
V,  7,  was  first  put  In  the  last  two  he  made  great  use 
of  the  Complutensian  Polj^glot. 

j(8.)  The  third  place  among  the  early  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  has  been  assigned  to  Robert  Ste- 
phens, whose  first  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  (1546, 
12mo),  chiefiy  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  and  gen- 
erally styled  the  Miiifica  edition,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preface.  His  second  edition  was  publish- 
ed in  1549 ;  the  third  in  1550,  in  folio.  In  this  last  he 
followed  the  fifth  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  compared 
fifteen  MSS.,  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  In 
1551  appeared  another  edition,  accompanied  by  the 
Vulgate  and  the  translation  of  Erasmus.  It  is  rem  irk^ 
able  for  being  the  first  into  which  the  divbion  of 
verses  was  introduced. 

(4.)  The  next  person  that  contributed  to  the  critl 
cism  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  Theodore  Beza. 
The  text  of  his  first  edition  (1565,  folio)  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  altered  in  about  fifty 
places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a  Latin  version 
of  his  own,  and  exegetical  remarks.  In  his  second 
edition  (1582)  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  Syriac  version 
and  two  ancient  codices.  A  third  impression  appear- 
ed in  1589,  and  a  fourth  in  1598.  The  £3zevir  editions 
exhibit  partly  the  text  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  and 
"partly  that  of  Beza.  The  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
1624.  The  second  edition  of  1633  proclaims  its  text 
to  be  the  (extut  receptus^  which  it  afterwards  became. 
Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued  from  the  same 
preFs.  The  editor  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  readings  are  either  in  Beza 
or  Stephens.     The  Elzevir  editions  are  all  in  ]2mo. 

(5.)  Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  the  London 
Polyglot,  gave  a  more  copious  collection  of  various 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  than  had 
before  appeared,  which  was  further  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in  1675,  and 
reprinted  by  Gregory  in  1703,  folio.    See  Polyglots. 

(6.)  Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  1707,  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of  Stephens's  third  edition.  In  it  the 
editor  exhil  ited,  from  Gregory's  MSS.,  a  much  great- 
er numl>er  of  readings  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  for* 
mer  edition.  He  revised  and  increased  the  e>  tracts 
formerly  made  from  ancient  versions.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  quotations  from  the  fathers.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  contiiins  thirty  thousand  various  readings. 
This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to  everk'  pre- 
ceding one,  cost  the  laborious  editor  the  toilsome  study 
of  thirty  years,  and  excited  the  prejudices  of  many 
who  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  It  con- 
fftitntod  a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ludolph  Ruster  reprinted  Mill's  Greek  Tcs* 
tament  at  Amsterdam  in  1710,  enriching  it  with  the 
readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.  The  first  attempt 
to  emend  the  teattu  receptut  was  made  by  John  Albeit 
Bengel,  abbot  of  Alpirspnch.  His  edition  appeared  at 
Tnhingen  (quarto,  1734),  to  which  was  prefixed  his 
"  Introductio  in  crisin  Novi  Testament!."  Subjoined 
is  an  njparaitut  crit'eru^  containing  his  collection  of 
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rtrions  reading,  chiefly  token  from  Mill,  but  with  im- 
portant additions. 

(7.)  Dr.  John  James  Wetstein  contribated,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  criticism, 
by  bis  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testoment,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1751-2, 2  yols.  folic.  In  1730  he  had 
published /yro^^iomena.  It  was  his  desire  to  give  a 
new  and  corrected  text,  but  he  was  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstonces  to  exhibit  the  teztut  rtceptUM,  Yet  he 
noted,  partly  in  the  text  itself,  partly  in  the  inner  mar- 
gin, such  readings  as  he  preferred.  His  collection  of 
various  readings,  with  their  respective  authorities,  far 
exceeds  all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  in  copious- 
ness and  value.  He  collated  anew  many  importont 
MSS.  that  had  been  superficially  examined,  gave  ex- 
tracts flrom  many  for  the  first  time,  and  made  use  of 
the  Harclean  (improperly  called  the  Philoxenian)  ver- 
sion, hitherto  nncollated.  For  convenience  he  marked 
the  uncial  MSS.  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
the  cursive  with  numerical  letters.  His  exegetical 
notes  are  chiefly  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jew- 
ish writers.  The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testoment  un- 
der consideration  is  indispensable  to  every  critic,  and 
will  always  be  reckoned  a  marvellous  monument  of 
indomitoble  energy  and  unwearied  diligence.  The 
Prolegwnena  contoin  a  treasure  of  sacred  learning  that 
will  always  be  prized  by  the  scholar.  They  were  re- 
published, with  valuable  notes,  by  Semler  (1774,  8vo). 

(8.)  The  scholar  who  is  preeminently'  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  New-Testoment  criticism  is  Dr.  John 
James  Griesbach.  He  enriched  the  materials  collect- 
ed by  Wetotein  with  new  and  importont  additions,  by 
collating  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, particularly  Origen,  with  great  labor.  The  idea 
of  reeentions,  recommended  by  Bengel  and  Semler,  he 
adopted,  and  carried  out  with  much  acuteness  and  sa- 
gacity. His  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1774-5).  The  first  three  gospels  were  synoptically  ar- 
rant^, but  in  1777  he  published  them  in  their  natural 
order.  The  text  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
copious  materials  which  he  possessed.  Nothing  was 
adopted  from  conjecture,  and  nothing  received  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A 
select  number  of  readings  is  placed  beneath  the  text. 
In  his  Symbdm  CriUooB  he  gave  an  account  of  his  crit- 
ical labors,  and  of  the  collations  of  new  authorities  he 
had  made.  Such  was  the  commencement  ot  Griesbach's 
literary  labors. 

(9.)  Between  the  years  1782-88,  C.  F.  Matthaei  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testoment  at  Riga, 
in  12  vols.  8vo.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  collation 
of  more  than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  exam- 
ined. It  is  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  scholia,  and 
excursus.  He  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  idea 
of  recensions^  despised  the  ancient  MSS.  (especially  cod. 
Beze)  and  the  quototions  of  the  fathers,  while  he  un- 
duly exalted  his  Moscow  MSS.  His  chief  merit  lies 
in  the  careful  collation  be  made  of  a  number  of  MSS. 
hitherto  unknown. 

(10.)  Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei*s  edition 
appeared  that  of  Alter  (Vindob.  1786-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Tho  text  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  which  he  col- 
lated 22  others  in  the  Imperial  liltrary.  To  these  he 
added  readings  from  the  Coptic,  Slavonian,  and  Latin 
versions. 

(11.)  In  1788,  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  en- 
larged the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his  splendid 
edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  folio  and  quarto.  The 
text  is  a  reprint  of  Stephens's  third,  but  the  materials 
appended  to  it  are  highly  valuable.  They  consist  of 
extracto  taken  by  himself  and  Moldenhaner,  in  their 
travels,  from  many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein, 
and  of  Alter* s  selections  from  the  Jernsalem-Syriac 
version  discovered  in  tho  Vatican.  Birch  was  the  first 
who  carefully  collated  the  Codex  Vat'canus,  The  pub- 
lication of  the  second  volume  was  prevented  by  a  fire 
that  destroyed  many  of  the  materials.     In  1798  he 


published  his  various  readings  on  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testoment,  except  the  Apocalypse.  In  1800  he 
published  those  relating  to  this  book  also. 

(12.)  In  1796  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and 
gr»itly-improved  edition  of  Griesbach*s  New  Testo- 
ment. For  it  he  made  extracto  from  the  Armenian, 
Slavonic,  Latin,  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  other  versions, 
besides  incorporating  into  his  collection  the  resulto  of 
the  labors  of  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Birch.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1806,  both  published  at  Halle,  in 
8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  dissertation 
on  1  John  v,  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1803-7,  in  four  splendid  4to  vols. ;  also  at  London  in 
1809,  and  again  in  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  prolegomena 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  This  edition  cannot  be  too 
highly  rated.  It  is  indispensable  to  eveiy  critic  and 
intelligent  theologian. 

In  1827,  many  new  materials  having  been  procured 
since  the  date  of  Griesbach*s  last  edition,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It  appeared  accordingly, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schulz,  at  Berlin,  in 
8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prolegomena  and 
the  Gospels.  It  exhibito  various  readings  fh>m  about 
20  new  sources,  many  corrections  of  Griesbach's  ref- 
erences and  citotions,  besides  considerable  improve- 
mento  in  other  respects.  The  second  volume  has  not 
been  published. 

The  editions  of  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  Nft- 
be,  and  GOschen  are  chiefly  founded  upon  that  of 
Griesbach.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  Ave  editions,  and  is 
characterized  by  sound  judgment,  especially  in  the 
punctuation  and  accento. 

(14.)  In  1830  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augus- 
tus Scholz,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing  the  Goppels. 
The  second  volume,  in  1886,  completed  the  work.  Both 
are  in  quarto.  The  editor  spent  twelve  years  of  inces- 
sant labor  in  collecting  materials  for  the  work,  and 
travelled  into  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  colla- 
ting MSS.  The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume occupy  172  pages,  and  contoin  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fatherf,  acts  of 
councils,  etc.,  ete.,  which  are  used  as  authorities,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an  exposition  of 
his  classification  system.  In  the  inner  margin  are  giv- 
en the  general  readings  characteristic  of  the  three  great 
families.  The  total  number  of  MSS.  which  he  has 
added  to  those  previously  collated  is  600.  Little  reli- 
ance, however,  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
extracto  which  he  has  given  for  the  first  time.  Hia 
researches  have  tended  to  raise  the  texius  receptus  high- 
er than  Griesbach  placed  it.  In  consequence  of  his 
preferring  the  ConstanitnopolUan  fiimily,  his  text  comes 
nearer  the  Elzevir  edition  than  that  of  Griesbach.  The 
merits  of  this  laborious  editor  are  considerable.  He 
has  greatly  enlarged  our  critical  apparatus.  Yet  in 
acuteness,  sagacity,  and  scholarship  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Griesbach.  His  collations  appear  to  have  teen  su- 
perficial. They  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Hence 
the  text  can  not  command  the  confidence  of  Krotestont 
critics.  We  can  not  believe,  with  the  editor,  that  the 
Byzantine  family  is  equal  in  value  or  authority  to  the 
Alexandrine,  which  is  confessedly  more  ancient,  nor 
can  we  put  his  Junior  codices  on  a  level  with  the  very 
valuable  documents  of  the  Orientol  recension.  His 
text  is,  on  /Ae  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  Griesbach.  In 
a  few  important  passages  only  it  is  superior. 

(15.)  The  edition  of  Lachmann,  though  small  in  com- 
pass, deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned.    It  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1831,  12mo.     The  editor  says  that 
he  has  nowhere  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the 
usage  of  the  Oriental  churches.    The  text  of  Lachmanf 
has  been  well  received  in  Germany,  and  much  impo 
tonce  has  been  attoched  to  it.     From  the  authori^' 
has  obtoined,  it  would  appear  that  the  Constantmopo 
iton  text  of  Scholz  is  not  very  favorably  regarde( 
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l>e  Wette,  in  his  Introduction  to  ihi  Bible,  shows  a 
leaning  towards  the  views  of  Lachmann.  Rinck  coin- 
cides, on  the  whole,  with  the  same.  The  last-named 
scholar  has  enlarged  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  New 
Testament  by  collating  and  describing  several  MSS. 
(Lucubratio  Crkica  m  Acta  Apost,  epp.  Cath.  et  Paulin., 
etc.,  etc.,  Basel,  1830,  8vo).  There  is  also  a  large  edi- 
tion by  Lachmann  {Novum  TestametUum,  Grmce  et  La- 
tine.  Carolu»  iMchmanmu  recenntit,  PhUippus  Butt- 
numwu  Ph.  F.  Grceccs  lectionis  auctorikUes  appoeuit.  To- 
mns  prior,  Berolini,  1842,  8vo ;  tomus  alter,  ib.  1850). 

The  editions  by  this  critic  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portuit  that  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Gries- 
bach,  and  must  produce  results  highly  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
principles  on  which  Lachmann  proceeds  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Theolog.  Studien.  tmd  KrUiken  for  1830, 
p.  817-^5,  and  again  in  1835,  p.  570  sq.  The  path 
which  he  first  pursued  in  his  smaller  edition  was  indi- 
cated by  Bentley,  who  purposed  to  publish  the  Greek 
Testament  on  similar  principles.  In  order  to  discover 
his  Oriental  text  (a  text  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Alexatidrian),  Lachmann  makes  use  of  the 
following  authorities :  1.  A,  B,  C,  D,  as  also  P,  Q,  T, 
Z,  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  H  in 
addition.  2.  Latin  nUerpretations,  viz.  in  the  Gospels 
the  Yercellian,  Veronian,  Colbertine,  Cambridge ;  in 
the  Acts  the  Cambridge  and  Laudian ;  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  the  Clermont,  St.  Gsrmains,  Boemerian ;  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  Primasitin.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  Vulgate,  as  edited  by  Jerome,  is  everywhere  em- 
ployed. Of  the  fathers,  he  consults  Irenaeus,  Ori^en, 
Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  The  immense  mass  of 
later  MSS.  and  fathers  is  entirely  overlooked  as  use- 
less. The  authorities  for  the  Greek  readings  are 
given  below  the  text ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
few  materials  are  employed,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  various  readings  noted  are  not  numer- 
ous. They  are,  however,  most  valuable  and  important. 
In  addition  to  the  Greek  text  and  critical  apparatus, 
the  Uieronymian  Vulgate  is  given,  in  the  sams  form, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  it  proceeded  from  Je- 
rome, with  important  readings  extracted  from  the  Ful- 
densian  Codex,  from  the  same  corrected  by  Victor, 
bishop  of  Capua,  and  from  the  Laurentian  Codex. 
The  great  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  exhibit  a  text 
in  which  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  entirely 
agreed.  Wherever  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty, 
his  critical  apparatus  shows  the  degree  of  probability 
attached  to  the  text  as  given  by  him.  To  the  volume 
is  prefixed  a  preface  of  55  pages  (a  few  of  them  from 
Bnttmann),  in  which  the  learned  editor  expounds  his 
mode  of  procedure,  and  the  authorities  consulted. 
Respecting  the  opponents  of  his  system,  he  does  not 
speak  in  the  most  courteous  or  becoming  lan^age, 
nor  is  his  Latinity  the  purest.  Yet  the  preface  is  in- 
structive withal,  and  must  be  studied  by  him  who  uses 
Lachmann*s  text.  Were  we  disposed  to  follow  the 
text  of  any  one  editor  abtoiutely^  we  should  follow 
Lachmann's.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
not  confined  himself  to  a  range  of  authorities  too  cir- 
cumscribed. By  keeping  within  tYie  fourth  century 
he  has  occasionally  been  compelled  to  rest  upon  one  or 
two  testimonies.  We  should  therefore  like  to  see  more 
authorities  consulted.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  author  has  entered  upon  a  right  path  of  in- 
vestigation, which  will  lead  to  results  both  permanent- 
ly useful  and  unusually  successful.  The  correctness 
of  these  principles,  in  the  main,  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  fact  that  later  eminent  critics  have  pursued  es- 
sentially the  same  path. 

(16.)  Since  the  appearance  of  Lachmann*s  first  edi- 
tion, another  has  been  published  in  Germany  by  Dr. 
Tischendorf  (Leipzig,  1841, 8vo),  which  requires  notice. 
It  exhibits  a  corrected  text,  taken  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  MSS.,  with  the  principal  various  read- 
ings, together  with  the  readings  of  the  Elzevir,  Knapp, 


Scholz,  and  Lachmann  editions.  Great  pains  have 
manifestly  been  bestowed  on  the  text  and  the  critical 
apparatus  subjoined  to  it.  The  prolegomena,  consist- 
ing of  85  pages,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  They  treat 
of  recensions,  with  an  especial  reference  to  Scbolz*8  sys- 
tem ;  enumerate  the  readings  peculiar  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Stephens  and  that  of  Mill,  to  the  e<titioo8  of 
Matthaei  and  Griesbach ;  and  specify  the  critical  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  elaboration  of  a  pore  text. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  editor's  able  preface,  and  a 
collation  of  his  text  and  critical  apparatus  beneath  it, 
have  convinced  ns  of  the  great  candor,  minute  dili- 
gence, extreme  accuracy,  and  admirable  skill  by  which 
this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  characterized. 

In  1859,  Tischendorf  published  the  seventh  edition 
of  bis  Greek  Testament  (Lpz.  8vo),  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
brought  to  light  in  the  interim.  A  notable  •dditkni 
to  the  latter  is  the  famous  Sinaitic  MS.  (q.  v.)  discov. 
ered  by  htm,  and  lately  published,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  which,  together  with  those  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  recently  given  by  cardinal  Mai  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  embraced,  with  other  fresh  materials,  in  Tis- 
chendorTs  eighth  edition  now  in  course  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1864,  sq.  8vo). 

(17.)  A  new  and  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  old  Latin  version,  has  been 
begun  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  issued  in  /ascicuH,  of 
which  the  Gospels  have  appeared  (London,  4to).  The 
editor  aims  at  great  accuracy  in  his  authorities.  His 
text,  however,  shows  defective  judgment,  and  relies 
too  exclusively  on  a  few  ancient  MSS.  It  wiU  be  a 
valuable  contribution,  however,  to  sacred  criticism. 

(18.)  Alford*s  Greek  Testament  (I^ndon,  1853-61,  5 
vols.  8vo)  contains  a  revised  text  and  a  copious  crit- 
ical apparatus,  mostly  compiled,  however,  from  Tis- 
chendorf, and  marked  by  too  great  a  leaning  to  sub* 
jective  or  internal  evidence. 

(19.)  Mr.  Scrivener's  critical  labors  on  the  Greek 
Testament  deserve  mention  in  this  connection  for  their 
accurate  research.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found 
in  his  Introduction  (Cambr.  1861,  8vo). 

III.  The  operations  of  sacred  criticism  have  estab- 
lished the  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  New-Testament 
texts  in  every  matter  of  importance.  All  the  doctrines 
and  duties  remain  unaffected  by  its  investigations.  It 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  material  corruption  in  the 
inspired  records.  It  has  shown  that  during  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  surprising  degree  of  purity.  The  text  b 
substantially  in  the  sam''  condition  as  that  in  which  it 
was  found  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  Let  the 
plain  reader  take  comfort  to  himself  when  he  reflects 
that  the  received  text  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read 
is  tubstantially  the  same  as  that  which  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  the  most  unwearied  diligence 
have  elicited  from  an  immense  heap  of  documents. 

For  a  copious  account  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca^  edited  by  Masch;  or  to  Rosenmfiller's 
Handbuchfur  die  Liferatur  der  bibliscken  Kritik  und 
Exegese,  i,  p.  278-422;  or  to  Tregelles^s  Account  of 
the  printed  Text  of  the  Gr.  New  Test.  (Lond.  1854).  A 
pretty  full  list  may  be  found  in  Dai  ling*s  Cffclopadia 
Bibliog.  col.  51  sq.  See  also  an  article  on  the  **  Mann- 
scripts  and  Editions  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Moses 
Stuart,  in  Robinson's  BiUiMheca  Scura,  Na  2,  May, 
1843.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  authors  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism,  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Crit- 
icism  (2  vols.  8vo,  Edinb.  and  Bost.  1852).    See  Bible. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  united  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire ;  area  9800  square  miles ;  population 
in  1857,  865,403.  The  inhabitonts  are  of  Slavonian 
descent,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion (in  1851,  770,656  Roman  Catholic^  and  88^381 
United  Greeks).  There  were,  besides,  886  Lutherans, 
4445  Reformed,  718  Greeks,  6  Unitarians,  and  8914 


Jowl.     Crotia  U  conrfdetBd  ■  pirt  of  Hungary,  I 
funnFrl}'  poueaacd  tome  privilege) ;  amoDg  othen,  to 
exclude  PniUBtaiiti  from  lu  bordera.     In  1866  the   j 
Croatian  Diet  paued  reaolutiona  in  fkvor  of  religioua    ' 
tolentioD. 

CrocltU,  JoHAKXU,  ■  Germsn  theologiaa,  vu 
bam  at  Lauphe  Jul}'  3S,  1690;  ttadied  at  Herbom 
mad  Marbiur^',  and  (^aditated  in  1606.  In  1612  he  be- 
came court  preachi^T  of  the  Landgrave  Uorilz  at  Cas- 
eel,  doctor  of  divinity  in  1613,  and  in  1616  preacher  at 
KOnigsbcrg.  Ketunilng  to  Harburg,  be  liecame  pro- 
feator  of  Tbeoloi^y  in  the  University.  He  waa  the 
leader  of  the  evangelical  state  Cburch  of  Hesse-Cas- 
■el,  and  the  Lutheran  having  overcome  the  Reformed 
Church,  be  fled  to  Cassel  in  1624  ;  but  aftei  the  peace 
in  16S3,  ha  returned  and  became  rector  of  the  Univer- 
lity.  He  died  July  1, 16aS.  His  principal  works  are, 
Ernmta  dogmala  noromni  Arianonmiit  Poluma  (Bre- 
men, 1612,  Hvo) ;  Fad*  tl  amcordia  teangiUainm  to- 
era  d-ftmio  (Marburg,  1623,  gvo)i  AtiH-Beeamt  i.t. 
ContivBenianm  cannnuniiiin,  quai  Mart.  Beamtit  Ca- 
Ihalieu,  Lat/itri  ae  Cahim  nomint  perptram  diienlu, 

(u(iBa(CaMel,164S,2vol9.4to);  AMi-Becam  a  Mogum- 
tittomm  theoIogoruM  Cfj/umnai  JutUi  vindicatio  (Mar- 
burg, 1654)i  ^n/i-lCo^Au  (Cassel,  1661).— Herzog, 
Jital-Eacykliiiiadie,  iii,  1ST. 

CrooodUo,  an  animal  donbtless  referred  l«  under 
the  name  LfrialAan  {V^^"}^)  in  the  famous  description 
of  Job  xli(Heb.  z],!&Ixii),arirhkh  tliafhllowingia 
a  close  rendering : 


nlLeWatban  with  a  hook. 


'i'lie  [on*]  made  irtthimt  dlinuT  i  , 

Kvrrylhtng  lofty  will  he  bthoW—      ' 
He,  [lb.]  klug  uvor  ill  ibe  loni  of  pride  a  e.  larger  beutq. 

This  description  la  in  the  maic  ttrikingiy  applicabia 
to  animala  of  the  alligator  tribe,  aithongh  highly  col- 
ored in  the  poetic  Kyle.  Yet,  a*  observed  with  regard 
to  the  associated  animal  (see  UEHEHOTa),  the  phrase- 
ology is  perhaps  rather  intended  genericaliy  for  large 
amphibiona  moniten  of  the  asurisn  or  lizard  family, 
tlian  (or  any  one  creatnte  distinctively  ;  a  conciuaion 
that  is  confirmed  by  the  employment  of  the  Heb.  term 
InialAaii  to  other  animsU  of  the  fishy  and  reptile 
kinds.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hippopotamiia, 
despite  the  formidable  attributes  ascribed  to  the  beast 
in  question  by  the  writer  in  Job,  it  appears  to  have 
been  attacked  without  much  fear  by  the  ancients ;  and 
although  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  where  it 
is  especially  found,  in  other  nomes  it  was  hunted  sua 


r*  Me  ihKll  take  a  itaDdl 
■nlMpated  ma  [In  girliti:],  thai  1  ihgnid  rep*]'  r 
i  wliole  IU4V0DS  Id  me  [bplcni^j  thktO 


Id 

li'loobli'  [nw]  of  Er!n<ler>  whs  COD  enlai 
The  T.lcn  or  hln  ^i-f  who  hii  DprnHl  T 

The  circiiiw  of  hi.  Ifclh  [arpl  fhfirtilfiii: 

A  prills  [Hre  ht»  MronR  rhleldn  [L  e.  Kilet], 

l[-lll.)i.rlc«M^: 

One  In  [Ihe]  other  -ni  Ihej  join, 

And  >  bresih  cannot  come  betveim  then 

h  In  IH  fellow  will  adhere: 

J  will  ding  lOBrtbenliat  Uiey  cannot  be 

[All  hi.  eneeilnc.  a  light  will  deelu 

And  Ms  tja  [arr]  like  the  Is-lie.  of  daw 

m  hie  mouth  will  names  procMd ; 

Spa 

lunrtlrewllleKspe: 

I.Ike  s  pot  Mown  with  [tilailng]  reedel 

Hl> 

In  1.1.  HEk  lone  .hell  lodge. 

And  bef.m  hhn  tamr  .ball  ran. 

Tb 

Ann  ofble  ticeh  hiTe  Ituck  [rn.tl: 

SdU  n^  him.  11  eaniM  be  .hskre :  ~ 

HI.  heart  [V]  Klld  like  a  elone. 

(Crocodaiu  Vulgarity 
ceaafutly  (Wilkinson,  inc.  Eg.  i,  241  aq.).  The  croco- 
dile, however,  Is  apparently  elsewhere  definitely  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  by  other  names,  especially  as 
tie  rreiUfaiC  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  see  Schramm,  De  buUa 
armdiaiUi,  F.  ad  0. 171S).     See  Rauab. 

"The  crocodiles,  constituting  the  order  Lericala 
among  reptiles,  are  distinguished  pre-eminently  by  the 
character  noticed  in  Holy  Writ.  Tbey  are  clothed  on 
the  entire  upper  parts  of  the  body  with  diatinct  series 
of  bones,  iml-edded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
for  the  most  part  fnmisbed  with  a  ridge  or  crest,  which 

whole  a  coat  of  plate-mail  which  is  able  to  resist  the 
BBsaulta  of  the  most  powerful  enemy.     The  structure 
of  the  aknll  is  remarkably  solid,  and  it  is  surmountad 
by  bony  crests.    There  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  locking  into  each  other.     The  gape  b 
the  lips  are  altoifether  waning,  so  that  the 
isible  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  hence  the 
animal,  even  when  tranquil,  aecms  to  be  grinning  with 
:.     The  tongue  is  fleshy,  flat,  but  trtti  only  at  the 
-erne  edge,  the  inferior  surface  being  adherent  t 
chin  and  tbroati  hence  the  crocodile  has  been  e 
Kiusly  represented  as  tongueless. 
All  the  species  of  this  order  are  of  bnge  slia  :  d 
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only  ftro  they  the  hugest  of  reptiles,  but  they  are  among 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals.  Crocodiles  have  been 
deacribed  as  attaining  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  but 
no  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Europe  of  nearly 
that  size.  They  are  probably  long-lived,  and  perhaps 
their  increase  of  dimensions  is  commensurate  with  their 
age.  Highly  carnivorous  and  predaceous,  fierce  and 
cunning,  they  are  greatly  dreaded  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  which  they  inhabit.  Lurking  in  the  dense 
reeds  or  tangled  herbage  tliat  grows  rank  and  teeming 
at  the  edges  of  rivers  in  hot  climates,  or  under  the  man- 
groves that  interweave  their  myriad  roots  in  arches 
above  the  water,  or  concealed  among  the  bleaching 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  have  fallen  into  the 
stream,  these  huge  reptiles  watch  for  the  approach  of 
a  living  prey,  or  feed  at  leisure  on  the  putrid  carcasses 
with  which  the  waters  daily  supply  them.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  they  prefer  a  condition  of  putrescence  in 
their  prey,  and  that  their  practice,  when  not  pressed  by 
immediate  hunger,  is,  on  seizing  a  living  prey,  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  in  order  to  drown  it,  after  which 
it  is  dragged  away  to  some  hole,  and  stored  until  de- 
composition has  commenced. 

^*  Among  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  Shalman&- 
aer,  M.  Botta  discovered  a  bas-relief  continued  over  five 
slabs,  and  representing  a  great  naval  expedition  against 
a  maritime  city.  A  fleet  of  ships  transport  timber 
along  a  coast  washed  by  the  sea,  and  studded  with  for- 
tified islands — perhaps  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  this  As- 
syrian monarch.  The  sea  is  represented  as  filled  with 
rarious  marine  animals,  such  as  fishes  of  various  forms, 
turtles,  tarbinate  shells,  crabs,  and  crocodiles  {Afon,  cfe 
Ninivty  This,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  but  a  license 
of  the  artist ;  but  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Prvnc'phtofGecloffy, 
o>)serves  that  the  gavii^  a  larger  species  than  the  croc- 
odile of  the  Nile,  inhabiting  the  Ganges,  descends  be- 
yond the  brackish  water  of  the  delta  to  the  sea.  And 
other  species  of  the  genus  Crocodilua  (as  restricted)  are 
frequently  known  not  only  to  haunt  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers, but  even  to  swim  among  islands,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another,  though  separated  by  considerable  spaces  of 
open  sea."  See  the  Penny  Cydupaniiaf  s.  v.  Compare 
Lkviatkan. 

^'  The  crocodiles  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps 
species,  all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the 
different  arrangement  of  the  scuta  or  bony  studs  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the  same  process- 
es along  the  back.  Their  general  lizard-form  is  too 
well  known  to  need  particular  description ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  of  the  whole  family  of  crocodiles, 
comprehending  the  sharp-beaked  gavials  of  India,  the 
alligators  of  the  West,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so 
called,  the  last  are  supplied  with  the  most  vigorous  in- 
struments for  swimming,  both  from  the  strength  and 
vertical  breadth  of  their  tails,  and  from  the  deeper  webs 
of  the  fingers  of  their  paws.  Although  all  have  from 
thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw,  shaped  like  spikes, 
without  breadth  so  as  to  cut,  or  surface  so  as  to  admit 
of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more 
teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  exsertcd,  that  is,  not 
closing  within,  but  outside  the  jaw.  They  have  no 
external  ear  beyond  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the  eyes 
have  a  position  above  the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils 
being  contractile,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  pome  hav- 
ing a  luminous  greenish  tinge,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  comparison  of  the  eyes  of  leviathan  to  *  the 
eyelids  of  the  dawn*  (Job  xli,  10  [A.  V.  18]).  The 
upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  but,  as  well  as  the  forehead, 
is  extremely  dense  and  bony ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
surface  being  covered  with  several  rows  of  bosses,  or 
plated  ridges,  which  on  the  tail  are  at  last  reduced  from 
two  to  one,  each  scale  having  a  high  homy  crest,  which 
act^  as  part  of  a  great  fin.  Although  destitute  of  a 
real  voice,  crocodiles  when  angry  produce  a  snorting 
sound,  something  like  a  deep  growl  [or  rather  grunt]  ; 
and  occasionally  they  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  re- 
main for  a  time  thus  exposed  fkcing  the  breeze,  and, 


closing  the  jaws  with  a  sudden  snap,  cause  a  report  lik( 
the  fall  of  a  trap-door.  It  is  an  awful  sound  in  thf 
stillness  of  the  night  in  tropical  countries.  The  gullet 
of  the  crocodile  is  very  wide,  the  tongue  being  com* 
pletely  tied  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  beneath  it  are  glanda 
exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the  crocodile, 
next  to  the  gavial,  is  the  most  active,  and  in  the  water 
it  is  also  the  species  that  most  readily  frequents  the 
open  sea.  Of  the  immense  number  of  genera  exam- 
ined, none  reached  to  25  feet  in  lengtli,  and  the  speci- 
men* in  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest.  Sheep  are  observed  to  be  un  molest^  by  thes^e 
animals ;  but  where  they  abound  no  pigs  can  be  kept, 
perhaps  from  their  frequenting  the  muddy  shores ;  for 
we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  crocodiles  being 
encountered  in  woods  not  immediately  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's side :  usually  they  bask  on  sandy  islands.  They 
rarely  attack  men,  but  women  are  sometimes  seized  by 
them  :  in  Nubia  they  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
in  E^pt.  (See  Wilkinson's  Modem  Egypt  and  Thdtes^ 
li,  127.)  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not  fitted  for  cut- 
ting, they  seize  their  prey,  which  they  can  not  masti- 
cate, and  swallow  it  nearly  entire,  or  bury  it  beneath 
the  waves  to  macerate.  Having  very  small  excretory 
organs,  their  digestion  requires,  and  according]}*  they 
are  found  to  possess,  an  immense  biliary  apparatus. 
They  are  oviparous,  burying  their  eggs  in  the  sand ; 
and  the  female  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  di<?  them  out 
on  the  day  the  young  have  broken  the  shell.  Croco- 
diles are  caught  with  hooks,  and  they  seldom  succeed 
in  cutting  the  rope  when  properly  prepared.  Though 
a  ball  fired  point  blank  will  penetrate  between  the 
scales  which  cover  the  body,  the  Invnlnerabilitv  of 
these  great  saurians  is  snfficientiy  exemplified  by  the 
following  occurrence.  One  being  brought  well  bound 
to  the  bazaar  at  Cawnpore  on  the  Ganges,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  British  officers  on  the  spot,  and  carried 
farther  inland  for  the  purpose  of  being  baited.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ligatures,  excepting  those  which  secured 
the  muzzle,  being  cut  asunder,  the  monster,  though  it 
had  lieen  many  hours  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  was  al- 
most suffocated  with  dust,  fought  its  way  through  an 
immense  crowd  of  assailants,  soldiers  and  natiires, 
armed  with  stives,  lances,  swords,  and  stones,  and  wor- 
ried by  numerous  terriers',  hounds,  and  curs ;  overtam- 
ing  all  in' its  way,  till,  scenting  the  river,  it  escaped  to 
the  water  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  opposition ! 

**  With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  crocodile  was  a 
sacred  animal,  not,  however,  one  of  those  revered  by 
the  whole  nation,  but  only  locally  held  in  honor.  Of 
old  it  was  found  in  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  £g}*pt ; 
now  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  region,  never  descend- 
ing as  low  as  Cairo,  and  usually  not  being  seen  until 
the  traveller  approaches  the  Thebals.  In  hieroglyph- 
ics it  bears  the  name  ir»uA,  literally  *in  the  egg,*  as 
though  expressing  surprise  that  so  great  an  animal 
should  issue  firom  so  small  an  egg.  From  this  name 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  names  take  their  origin.  The 
crocodile  was  sacred  to  the  god  Sebak,  represented 
with  the  head  of  this  animal  and  the  body  of  a  maa, 
and  of  uncertain  place  in  the  Egyptian  m}^hology.  It 
was  not  only  not  worshipped  throughout  Egypt,  bat 
was  as  much  hated  in  some  as  venerated  in  otiier  parts 
of  the  country :  thus  in  the  Ombite  nome  it  was  wor- 
shipped, and  hunted  in  the  Apolliaopolite  and  Tentr^ 
rite  nomes.  The  worship  of  this  animal  is  no  doubt  of 
Nigritian  origin,  like  all  the  low  nature-worship  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  crocodUe  was  an 
emblem  of  the  king  with  the  Egyptians,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  the  case. 

**■  There  is  evidence  that  the  crocodile  was  found  in 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  reptile  of  this 
kind  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Nahr  el-Kelb, 
the  ancient  Lycos. 

**  The  exploit  of  Dieudonn6  de  Boson,  knight  of  St. 
John,  who,  when  a  young  man,  slew  the  dragoo  of 
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Rhodes,  an  exploit  which  Schiller  has  celebrated  in  hu 
'Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen,'  mnst  be  regarded  as  a 
conibat  with  a  crocodile,  which  had  probably  been  car- 
ried northward  by  the  regular  current  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  ;  for  so  the  picture  still  extant  in  the 
harem  of  a  Turkish  inhabitant  represents  the  Haya- 
wan  Keb^r,  or  Great  Beast — a  picture  necessarily 
painted  anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  knights  in  1480. 
As  De  Bozon  died  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Rhodes 
in  1353,  and  the  spoils  of  the  animal  long  remained  hung 
up  in  a  church,  there  is  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact,  though  most  of  the  recorded  circum- 
stances may  be  fabulous.  See  Draoox.  All  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  the  later  Mediterranean  dragons,  as 
those  of  Naples,  Aries,  etc,  where  they  are  not  allegor- 
ical or  fictitious,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  crocodile.*" 
See  Lizard. 

Crocodilopdlls  (icpoco^ctXwv  iroXtc)?  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  near  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (jCrocodUdn  Jtumen^  between  Caesarea  Palestins 
and  Ptolemais  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  758 ;  Pliny,  v,  17, 19). 
Beland  {Palaut,  p.  739)  thinks  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Shihor^Libnath  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xix,  26.  It  is  now  identified  with  the  Nahr 
Ztrha  (Raumei^  Pcdatt,  p.  58, 191),  in  which  crocodiles 
have  been  found  (Pococke,  Travkg^  ii,  58 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  2^). 

Croes,  John,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  June  1, 1762,  and  ordained 
in  1790.  Having  previously  acted  as  lay  reader  in 
the  P.  £.  church  of  Swedesborough,  N.  J.,  he  became 
its  rector  in  1792.  He  was  a  prominent  member  in 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  for  forty  years.  In 
1801  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Spotswood.  In  1811 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Columbia  College,  and  in  1815 
was  chosen  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  having  declined  the 
episcopate  of  Connecticut.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration he  observed  a  system  of  annual  visitations, 
and  his  last  public  act  was  an  ordination  in  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick.  He  died  July  26,  1832. 
He  published  several  charges  to  his  clergy,  and  a  ser- 
mon on  The  Duly  and  the  Jnterett  of  contnbtUing  lUter- 
oily  to  the  Promotion  of  Rel'gioua  and  Benevolent  Intii- 
iutione. — Sprague,  Annak,  v,  878. 

Croft,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  in  1747 ;  <  admitted  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  in  1762,  was  elected  scholar  in 
1768,  and  fellow  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Amcliffe,  Toiikshire ;  in  1791,  lecturer 
of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  and  finally  rector  of 
Thwing  in  1802.  He  died  in  1809.  He  wrote  TAov^tf 
concerning  the  Methodisfg  find  the  Egtabliehed  Clergy 
(London,  1795,  8vo) : — ESghi  Sermong  preached  in  1786 
(Oxf.  1786,  8vo)  '.—-Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Birming.  1811,  S  vols.  8vo). — Dar- 
ling, Cyclopaedia  BibUographicay  s.  v. 

Crofton,  Zachart,  a  learned  Nonconformist  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Dublin.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Wrensbur}*,  Chesh- 
ire, but,  being  a  zealous  Royalist  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  refusing  the  engagement,  he  was  deprived. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  St.Botolph,  Aid- 
gate,  London.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
1662,  and  died  in  1672.  He  published  The  Saints 
Care  for  Church  Communion  (Lond.  1671,  sm.  8vo) : — 
Altar  Worship  (Lond.  1661,  24mo). — Darling,  Cyctopce- 
dia  BibHographicOf  s.  v. 

Croisiers,  Order  of.    See  Cross,  Order  of. 

Croly,  George,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  bora  in  Dublin,  August,  1780,  and  educa- 
ted at  Trinit}'  College.  After  his  ordination  he  went 
to  London,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  writer  for  the 
newspaper  press.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
St.  Stephen^,  Walbrook,  and  he  occupied  that  parish 


with  great  credit,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  24, 1860.  Dr.  Croly  wrote 
several  extravagant  novels  and  tragedies,  among  them 
Salathiel,  Marsion,  and  Catiline.  His  better  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  fidelify  and  power  as  a  preacher, 
after  his  appointment  to  St.  Stephen*?,  and  upon  bis 
religious  writings,  the  more  important  of  which  are.  Di- 
vine Providence,  or  the  three  Cycles  of  Revelation  (Lond. 
1834,  %vo'):—The  Apocalypse:  Prophecy  f  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fail  of  the  Church  ofRume  (Sd  ed.,  Lond. 
1838,  8vo) : — The  Popish  Primacy,  2  sermons  (Lond. 
1850,  8vo)  -.—Sermons  (1848,  8vo).  He  also  wrote  a 
Life  ff  Burke  and  a  Life  qf  George  IV\  both  reprint- 
ed in  America. 

Crombie,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  was  bora  at  Aber- 
deen in  1760,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
London,  and  kept  a  private  school  at  Highgate,  and 
afterwards  at  Greenwich,  with  distinguished  success. 
He  died  in  1842.  His  principal  works  are,  Natural 
Theology,  or  Essays  on  the  Existence  of  the  Ikity,  etc. 
(Lond.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Gymnasium^  site  Symbola 
CriHccL,  5th  ed.  1834, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridged,  1886, 12mo): 
A  th-fence  of  Philosophical  Necessity  (1793, 8vo).— Dar- 
ling, Cydopcedia  BibUographica,  s.  v. 

Cromlech,  a  huge  flat  and  oblong  stone,  placed 
in  a  sloping  position,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  un- 
hewn and  perpendicular  stones.  There  were  many  of 
them  at  one  time  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Druidic  altan  for  sacrifice.  Their  mass- 
iveness  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  and  revolutions, 
while  the  simplicity  of  their  structure  bespeaks  for 
them  a  high  antiquity.  There  is  one  of  them  yet  in 
Glansworth,  Ireland,  which  forms  a  chamber  of  25  feet 
long  and  6  feet  wide.  Mr.  Moore  ( History  oflrelaind) 
says  that  remotely  they  were  called  in  Irish  *'Bothals, 
houses  of  God.^'  The  Druids  in  ancient  Ireland  had 
no  temples.  Instead  of  them,  on  a  hill,  in  an  oaken 
grove,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  flowing  straam,  they  en- 
closed a  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  70  or  100  feet,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  raised  the  cromlech,  around  which, 
on  certain  days,  the  people  marched,  and  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.     See  Druids  ;  Altar. 

Crook-backed  (^\SA,  gibben',  gibbous'),  a  hunch- 
backed or  deformed  person  (Lev.  xxi,  21).  See  Blem- 
ish. 

Crop  (nK'^TS,  murah'y  impiying  full  feeding"),  the 
craw  of  a  bird  (Lev.  i,  16).     See  Sacrifice. 

Crosier  (or  Crozier),  properly  an  archbishop's 
stafi^  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  floriated  cross,  aa 
shown  in  the  subjoined  illustration  of  archbishop  War- 
ham's  crosier  (1520)  in  the  cathedral  ^^^ 
of  Canterbury,  England.  It  is  gilt.  Ml 
sometimes  even  of  gold.  The  term 
crosier  is  also  applied  to  the  bishop's 
staiT,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crook 
or  curved  circular  head.  This  * '  pas- 
toral stafif,"  in  the  Roman  Church,  is 
carried  before  bishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses  as  an  ensign,  expressive  of 
their  dignity  while  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  their  oflice,  and 
the  figure  of  which  is  also  found  in  Crofliera. 

their  coat  of  arms.  The  origin  of 
the  crosier  is  the  shepherd's  crook,  the  bishops  being 
regarded  as  the  pastors  of  their  dioceses.  By  degrees 
this  humble  emblem  became  greatly  adorned,  and  was 
made  of  costly  materials.  Some  suppose  the  crosier 
to  have  been  originally  only  a  simple  stafiT,  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  was  given  to  judges,  kings,  etc., 
as  an  emblrm  of  authority.  St.  Isidore  says  bishops 
bear  the  staff  because  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  the 
erring  and  to  support  the  weak.     See  Staff. 

Cross  (trravpoc,  a  pointed  stake,  prob.  from  ^ortfpt, 
to  stand  upright),  in  the  New.  Test.,  signifies  properly 
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«Ae  instrument  of  cracifixion ;  and  hence  (by  metony- 
my) cracitixion  itself,  namely,  that  of  GhriBt  (Eph.  ii, 
16 ;  Heb.  xii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  i,  17, 18 ;  Gal.  v,  11 ;  vi,  12, 14 ; 
Phil,  iii,  18).  It  is  also  put  figuratively  (in  the  phrases 
"  take  up  [or  bear]  the  cross,"  etc.)  for  any  severe  suf- 
fering, including  the  idea  of  exposure  to  contumely 
and  death  (Matt,  x,  88 ;  xvi,  24 ;  Mark  viii,  84 ;  x,  21 ; 
Luke  ix,  23 ;  xiv,  27).     (See  below.) 

I.  D  fsit/nfitiom, — Except  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  The  Greek  word  (Jravpof;  prop- 
erly, like  (TicoXot^,  means  merely  a  stake  (Homer,  Od. 
xiv,  11 ;  //.  xxiv,  453).  So  Eustathius  and  Hesychius 
both  define  it.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate 
both  paku  and  cniz ;  e.  g.  irrauptf  vpovdtip  in  Dion. 
Cass,  (xlix,  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  cui 
pedum  deligare.  In  Liv^'  even  crux  means  a  mere  stake 
(xxviii,  29),  just  as  vice  versa  the  fathers  use  <ricuXot^, 
and  even  stipes,  of  a  croes  proper.  In  consequence  of 
this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling  (Herod,  ix,  76)  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion, 
and  dvavKoXoiriZttv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dvaarav- 
povp  (Seneca,  Consoi.  ad  Marc,  xx ;  and  Ep.  xiv).  Oth- 
er words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  patibulum 
and/UrcOf  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  II  or  Y  and  A 
respectively  (^Du;.  48,  tit.  18 ;  Plautus  Mil.  Gl,  ii,  47 ; 
and  Sallust,  tr,  ap.  Non.  iv,  355,  seems  clearly  to  im- 
ply crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this  mode  of 
death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus  substituted /urea 
Jigendos  for  cnuifigendos  wherever  the  word  occurred. 
More  generally  the  cross  is  called  arbor  in/elix  (Livy, 
i,  26 ;  Seneca,  Ep.  101),  or  lignum  ififtUx  (Cicero,  pro 
iiab.  3) ;  and  in  Greek  ^v\ov  (Sept.  at  Deut.  xxi,  22) : 
comp.  "the  accursed  tree."  The  fathers  in  contro- 
versy used  to  quote  the  words  u  ILvqioq  ifiam\iv(nv, 
**  The  Lord  reigned"  (aTro  rov  ^vXov),  from  Psa.  xiv, 
10,  or  Pmj.  xcvi,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross ;  but  these 
words  are  a  gloss  (aduUerina  ei  Christiand  devoOone 
ad(lita\  though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  Sept.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  read  ]^^  for  r]M  (Schleusner's  Thesaur,).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than 
ySy  **  wood"  (Gen.  xl,  19,  etc.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  H'^^l  "^n^,  **  warp  and  woof*  (Pear- 
son, On  the  Creed,  art.  iv),  like  Jiv\ov  Sidvfiov,  of  the 
Sept.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio,  and  is  often  used 
proverbially  for  what  is  most  painful  (as  Colum.  i,  7; 
Terence,  Phorm.  iii,  3, 11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  vil- 
lains (Plautu?,  Pcm.  ii,  5, 17).  Rarer  terms  are  iicpiov 
(Eusebius,  viii,  8),  advig  (?),  and  gabalus  (Varro  ap. 
Non.  ii,  373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr,  11).     This 

last  word  is  derived  from  bsn,  '*to  complete." 

II.  Forms  of  the  Cross, — In  its  simplest  shape,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  standing  erect,  the 
other  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  the  cross  was  known 
at  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  form  so  often  taken  by  branches  of  trees,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  were  employ- 
ed. It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang  animals  on 
trees.  Cicero  {Rabir.  3)  appears  to  consider  hanging; 
on  a  tree  and  crucifixion  as  of  the  same  import,  and 
Seneca  {Ep.  101)  uses  similar  language.  (See  above.) 
Trees  are  known  to  have  been  used  as  crosses  (Ter- 
tnll.  Ap.  viii,  16),  and  to  every  kind  of  hanging  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  crucifi  xion,  such  as  that  of  Pro- 
metheus, Andromeda,  etc.,  the  name  was  common- 
ly applied.  Among  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Germans, 
traces  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found  as  a  holy 
symbol  among  several  ancient  nations,  who  may  ac- 
cordingly be  named,  in  the  language  of  Tertullian, 
"crucis  religiosos,"  devotees  of  the  cross.  Among  the 
Indians  and  Eg3rptian8  the  cross  often  appears  in  their 
ceremonies,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  at 


others  in  this  shape  +.  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter  saw  « 
stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  cruciform  inacrip> 
tions,  on  which  in  one  comer  was  the  figure  of  a  crussj, 
thus,  \^  The  cross,  he  says,  is  generally  understood 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity  or  eternal  life,  and  cer- 
tainly a  cross  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
as  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  the  future  life,  as  may  be 
learned  in  Sozomen  and  Rufinus.  Porter  also  states 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  being  found  on  the 
walls  of  their  temple  of  Serapis  as  an  argument  with 
the  victorious  army  of  Theodosius  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction. From  the  numerous  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject by  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  Zoega,Visconti,  Pococke, 
Pluche,  Petit  Radel,  and  others,  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  appears  to  have  been  most  various  in  its  signifi- 
cations. Sometimes  it  is  the  Phallus,  sometimes  the 
planet  Venus,  or  the  Kilometer,  or  an  emblem  of  the 
four  elements,  or  the  seasons  (Creuzer^s  SgmMik,  p. 
168-9).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  ancient  and 
even  modem  Christian  writers  should  on  this  subject 
have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement  and  mys- 
ticism. Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i,  §  72)  says,  *^  The  sign 
of  the  cross  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  of  Nature. 
There  is  hardly  a  handicraftsman  but  uses  the  fignre 
of  it  among  the  implements  of  his  industry.  It  fomis 
a  part  of  man  himself,  as  may  be  seen  when  he  raises 
his  hands  in  prayer."  In  like  manner  Minutins  Felix 
(c.  29):  *'Even  Nature  itself  seems  to  have  formed 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  on  every 
ship  whose  sails  are  spread,  in  every  yoke  that  man 
forms,  in  every  outspreading  of  his  arms  in  prayer. 
Thus  is  the  cross  found  both  in  the  arrangements  of 
Nature  and  among  the  heathen." 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lipsius,  De  Cruoe,  i;  Godwyn^s  Moses  €md 
Aaron,  lib.  v,  cap.  ix,  and  Carpzov*B  Amuiaiiont 
thereon) : 

Crux. 
I 


1.  Simplex. 


I 
Compacts. 

L_ 


2.  DecuBsatA,  S.  Coromina,  4.  Tmmftna, 
Andreana^or  and  aosata.  orcapitata^ 
BnrguDdian. 

Forms  of  Croesea. 

1.  The  crux  simpler,  or  mere  stake  "of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original  of 
the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven  through 
the  man*8  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was  driven  lon- 
gitudinally (Hesych.  s.  ▼.  aKoXoyfi),  coming  out  at  the 
mouth  (Seneca,  Ep.  xiv),  a  method  of  punishment 
called  dvaoKivSifXeiKric,  or  injixio.  The  (^ffiiio  con- 
sisted merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad 
palum  deligare,  Liv.  xxvi,  13),  from  which  he  hnng  by 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  *^Capido  crwifirus."  Trees  were  natu- 
rally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of  their 
being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyrologies.  Ter- 
tullian, too,  tells  us  (Apol,  viii,  16)  that  the  priests  of 
Saturn  were  thus  punished  by  Tiberius  (comp.  Tacit. 
Germ.  xii). 

2.  The  crux  decussafa  is  called  St.Andrew*8  cro9s, 
although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  according  to 
some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword;  and  Hippolytus 
says  that  he  was  cracified  upright  on  an  olive-ti«e. 
It  is  in  the  f>hape  of  the  Greek  letter  X  (Jerome,  m 
Jer.  xxxi ;  Isidor.  Grig,  i,  3).  Hence  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression  (^x*" 
a^ev  dvTuv  iv  rip  iravn)  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's  blessing 
of  Joseph's  sons  (yf  ptrct'  IvtiWayftivaig ;  comp.  Tert. 
de  Baptismo,  viii) ;  in  the  anointing  of  priests  '*  decus- 
satively"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Gctrden  of  Cynui);  for  the 
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jfUbbls  Bay  that  priests  were  distinctively  thus  anoint- 
ed (^3  1^Q2,  i.  e.  adformam  X  Gneeorum,  Schdttgen's 
ffor.  £re6r.  et  Talm.  iv,  ad  f.) ;  and  in  the  crossing  of 
the  liands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation (Targum  Jonath,  ad  Lev.  xvi,  21,  etc.). 

8.  The  cmx  commiisOy  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  (so 
called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  cope; 
Mre.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art^i,  xxxy), ^^  ^  ^^ 'shape 
of  a  T.  Hence  Lncian  (in  his  ^ixif  ^wvfiBjn-tav)  jo- 
cosely deriyes  <TTav^  from  the  letter  Tav,  and  makes 
mankind  accnse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants  the 
instrnment  of  torture  {.lud,  V<Hxd,  12).  This  shape  is 
often  alluded  to  as  *Hhe  mystical  Tan"  (Tertullian, 
adv.  Mare,  iii,  22 ;  Jerome,  in  Ezech.  ix,  etc.).  As  that 
letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity  was  given 
for  more  elaborate  trifling:  'Jtiva  the  300  cubits  of  the 
ark  are  considered  typical  (Clemens  Alexand.  Strom, 
vi ;  S.  Paulln.  Ep.  ii) ;  and  even  Abraham's  318  ser- 
vants (!) ;  since  318  is  represented  by  rtfi  (Barnabas, 
Ep.  ix ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi ;  Ambrose,  Proi.  in 
Li.  de  Fide, ;  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  *^  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  **  in  the  ^ 
sculptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  ivories  ""ff  ' 
from  Nimrud.  M.  Lajard  {Obeertfotions  sur  la  .,^^ 
CVtMS  antee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian  symbol  Ansata. 
of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii,  170,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
'<  the  key  of  the  Nile"  (Dr.  Young  in  Encyd.  BrUan,), 
**the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly  (as  by 
Lacroze)  "the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was  the 
old  explanation  (Sozomen,  Eitt,  EecL  vi,  16 ;  so,  too, 
Rufinus  [ii,  29],  who  says  it  was  one  of  the  ^^Upari" 
Kai  vel  tacerdotalee  HUerai"^,  '^  The  Egyptians  there- 
by expressed  the  powers  apd  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial  and 
elemental  nature"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  ofCyrwi). 
This,  too,  was  the  signification  given  to  it  by  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when 
they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according 
to  the  story  mentioned  in  Soidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  amon?  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immiesa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed  fh>m 
the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  upright  post  (^opv 
inf/i^Xov,  or  siipei)  above  the  transverse  beam  (ickpaQ 
iynapoiov,  or  ptUibtUum,  Eusebius,  de  V,  Constant,  i, 
81).  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our 
Lord  died  is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the 
mention  of  the  '*  title"  (q.  v.),  as  placed  above  our 
Lord's  bead,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradi- 
tion ;  it  is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantino.  Hence  ancient  and  modem  imngina- 
tion  has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this 
sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful. 
They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii,  12), 
saying  that  be  was  bidden  to  take  this  posture  by  the 
Spirit  (Barnabas,  Ep.  12 ;  Justin  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph, 
89 ;  TertuU.  adv.  Marc,  iii,  18).  Firmicius  Matemus 
(de  Errore,  xxi)  says  (from  the  Talmudists?)  that 
Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod  in  order  to  secure 
greater  success  (ut  /aciUut  impetraret  quod  magnopere 
postnlaret,  crucem  sUn/ecit  ex  virga).  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii,  8-5 ; 
Isa.  ix,  6,  etc.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  lad- 
der (Jerome,  Com.  in  Pi,  xci;  Augustine,  Serm.  de 
Temp.  Ixxix);  the  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (Justin  Mart}T,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  xl) ;  and 
"  the  Hebrew  Tewipha,  or  ceremony  of  their  oblations 
waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
after  the  form  of  a  cross"  (Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr,  ii,  9; 
SchOttgen,  L  e.),    A  truer  type  (John  iii,  14)  is  the 
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elevation  (Chald.  t^'lD'^p'^)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num. 
xxi,  8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure,  see  Cypr.  Tegtim.  ii,  20  sq.  In  Matt,  v, 
18,  the  phrase  **a  single  jot  or  tittle"  is  also  made  to 
represent  a  cross  (Theophyl.  ad  loc.,  etc.).  To  the  four 
oKpa  or  extremities  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the. 
four  dimensions  of  £ph.  iii,  17  (as  Gregory  Nyss.  and 
Augustine,  Ep,  120) ;  and  another  of  their  fancies  was 
that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this  four-an- 
gled piece  of  wood  (Nonnius,  m  Joh.  xix,  18),  because 
it  pointed  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world  (SeduL  iii). 
In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to  be  indis* 
pensable  (Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i,  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ;  as 
the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  etc.,  the  human 
face,  the  antenna  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  etc.  (Jerome,  in 
Marc,  xi ;  Minutins  Fel.  Oct.  xxix).  Similar  analo* 
gies  are  repeated  elsewhere  (Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore, 
xxi ;  TertuU.  adv.  Nat.  i,  12 ;  Apol.  16 ;  de  Coron.  MU. 
iii) ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom 
the  cross  was  "  foolishness,"  they  were  considered  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  universality  of  this  sign,  lx)th  in  na- 
ture and  religion.  The  types  adduced  from  Scripture 
were  valuable  to  silence  the  difiiculties  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi,  22,  the  cross  was 
an  especial  "stumbling-block"  (Tertullian,  adv.Jud. 
ix).  Many  such  fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cru- 
ciform flowers,  the  southern  cross,  etc.)  aro  collected  in 
Com^unicaiiona  taith  the  Unseen  World. 

Besidea  the  four  comers  (cucpa,  or  apices,  Tert)  of 
the  cross  was  a  fifth  (vijyfia),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  tx>dy  of  the  sufferer  rested 
(Justin  Mart.  Ttyph.  xci,  who  [more  sico]  compares  it 
to  the  bora  of  a  rhinoceros ;  iedilis  excesstis,  TertuU. 
adv.  Nat.  i,  12 ;  Iren.  adv.  Hwres.  i,  12).  This  was  to 
provent  the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the 
hands,  since  it  was  impossible  that  it  *' should'  rest 
upon  nothing  htat  four  great  wounds"  (Jeremy  Taylor, 
Life  of  ChriU,  iii,  xv,  2).  This  projection  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mncenas  (ap.  Sen. 
Ep.  101).  Lipsius,  however,  thinks  otherwise  (De 
Crvce,  i,  6).  Whether  there  was  also  a  vvotro^wv,  or 
suppOTt  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful, 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  it ;  but  be  is  the  earliest 
authority,  and  has  no  weight  (Voss,  Harm.  Passion. 
ii,  7,  28).     See  Labarum. 

III.  Accessories  of  the  Cross. — An  inscription,  titn- 
Ins  or  eloffium  (ivtypailtrf,  Luke  xxiii;  atria,  Matt, 
xxvii ;  ij  iiriypapri  ri)c  airiuQ,  Mark ;  rirXo^^  John 
xix ;  Qfd  causam  poewe  indieavity  Sueton.  Cal.  82 ;  m* 
va^,  Euseb. ;  ypdfifiara  rrjv  airiav  riJQ  Oavartaotioc 
S)]\ovjn'a,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  8 ;  trrvxiov  iviypafma  ixov, 
Hesych. ;  H^b),  was  generally  placed  above  the  per- 
son's head,  and  briefly  expressed  his  guilt  (e.  g.  '*  ov» 
ro^  itrrtv  'ArraXoc  6  Xpurriavoi:,**  Euseb.  v,  1 ;  "/m- 
pie  hcutus  parmularius,^*  Sueton.  Dom.  x),  and  gen- 
erally was  carried  before  the  criminal  (prtecedente  titu- 
lo,  Sueton.).  It  was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and 
the  letters  were  black ;  hence  Sozomen  calls  it  \iv- 
Ktofia  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1),  and  Nicephoms  a  Acvn)  oovIq 
(Hist.  Eccl.  viii,  29).  But  Nicqnetus  (Tit.  Sanct.  Cm- 
eis,  i,  6)  says  it  was  white,  with  red  letters.  (See  be- 
low.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  binding  or  absolute  pinning 
to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor 
of  the  first  are  the  expressions  li^re  and  deUgare;  the 
description  in  Ausonins  (Cupido  Crvcif.) ;  the  Egyp- 
tian 'custom  (Xenoph.  Ephes.  iv,  2) ;  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii,  11)  of  spartwn  e  cruce  among  magical 
implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion  noted  by 
the  fathers  in  John  xix,  24  (Theophyl.  and  TertuU. jL 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  expression  vpoflrqXotf- 
trOat,  and  numberless  authorities  (Senec.De  Vit.  HeatS^. 
xix ;  Artemidor.  Oneiroer.,  in  several  passages ;  ApuL 
J/e<.iii,60;  Plautus,  Jftwee/.  ii,  1, 18,  et  passhn).  That 
our  Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
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(John  XX,  25,  27,  etc. ;  Zech.  xii,  10;  Pea.  xxii,  16; 
comp.  Tertull.  adv.  if  arc.  ill,  19,  etc  ;  Sept.  tupv^av ; 
although  the  Jews  maiDtain  that  in  the  latter  text 
*^nK3,  "  like  a  lion,"  ia  the  true  reading ;  Sixt.  Se- 
nenaia,  BibL  Sonet,  viii,  5,  p.  640).  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at  once 
(see  Lucan,  vi,  547  sq. ;  and  Hilary,  De  7Vm.  x).  We 
may  add  that  in  the  crucilixion  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tertull.  adv.  Marc*  i,  1 ;  comp.  Manil.  de  An- 
drom.  y)  of  Prometheus,  ifischylus,  besides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  girth  (jia<rxa\i(Trrjp,  Prom.  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  consid- 
ered more  painful  (as  we  find  in  the  Mart^Tologies), 
since  it  was  a  more  tedious  suffering  (dUiUnut  crw- 
dolus). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were  em- 
ployed. The  passage  in  Plautus  (^Afott.  ii,  1, 13)  u<,  as 
Lipsius  (/)«  Cruce,  ii,  9)  show?,  indecisive.  Nonnus 
speaks  of  the  two  feet  {ofLovKoxkiQ)  being  fastened 
with  one  nail  (a^vyi  70^^^),  and  Gregory  Naz.  (de 
Chri$t.  pat.)  calls  the  cross  "three -nailed*'  (^vXov 
TpitTTiXov) ;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each  ex- 
tremity (Mrs.  Jameson,  /.  c).  In  the  **  invention"  of 
the  cross,  Socrates  (Hist.  Eo.  i,  17)  only  mentions  the 
hand-nails;  and  that  only  two  were  found  has  been 
argued  fh>m  the  ra  fikv,  rd  Si  (instead  of  roifc  fiev)  in 
Theodoret  {ffitt.  Ev.  i,  17).  Romish  writers,  however, 
generally  follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Gltr.  Mart,  vi) 
in  maintaining  four,  which  may  indeed  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cyprian  (de  Pasgione)^  who  also  mentions 
three  more,  used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a 
very  good  authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  wit- 
ness of  executions.    (See  below.) 

Besides  the  copious  monograph  of  Lipsius  (Z)e  Cruce^ 
Antwerp,  1596 ;  Amst.  1670 ;  Brunsw.  1640),  there  are 
works  by  Salmasius  (de  Cruce,  Epp.  8);  Kippingius 
('k  Cruce  et  CruciariU^  Brem.  1671) ;  Bosius  {d^  Cruoe 
triumphante  fi  ghriosd^  Antw.  1617) ;  Gretser  (de  Cruce 
Chrittt)  ;  and  Bartholin  us  (ffypomnemaia  de  Cruce) ; 
very  much  may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned 
notes  of  bishop  Pearson  {On  the  Creed,  art.  iv).  See 
Crucifixion. 

lY.  The  Cross  cu  a  Symbol. — ^The  word  cross  was 
early  used  in  Roman  literature  to  represent  any  tor- 
ture, pain,  or  misfortune,  or  anything  causing  pain  or 
misfortune.  Christ  adopted  this  use  of  the  word  when 
he  says  (of  course  before  his  crucifixion  had  taken 
place,  or  was  foreseen  by  his  followers)  that  they 
must  be  willing  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him 
(Matt,  xvl,  24),  meaning  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
endure  such  sufferings  as  the  service  of  God  may 
-bring.  After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  cross  is  spoken  of,  especially  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  as  the  representative  of  Christ's  whole  sufferings 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  (Epb.  ii.  16;  Heb.  xii,  2), 
and  for  the  wh(de  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  i,  18; 
Gal.  vi,  14).  The  opposers  of  the  Gospsl  are  spoken 
of  as  enemies  of  the  cross  (Phil,  iii,  18).  As  a  symbol 
of  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  its  duties,  the  cross 
has  l>ecome  a  familiar  figure  of  speech  in  the  expres- 
sion of  experimental  Christianity,  in  the  preaching  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of 
Christian  poets.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  it  became  the  custom  for  Christians  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Cross,  sign  of.  That 
the  early  Christians  had  a  high  regard  for  the  cross  is 
shown  by  the  replies  that  Tertullian  and  Octavius 
made  to  the  pagans  who  charged  Christians  with  wor- 
shipping the  cross.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  fix  the 
date  at  which  Christians  commenced  to  have  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  There  exist  no  earlier 
preserved  examples  than  some  rings  of  stone,  with 
the  cross  engraved  on  them,  the  style  of  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  made  before  the  time  of 
Constantine.    The  martyr  Procopius  and  a  Christian 


soldier  named  Orestes  are  said  to  have  hid  crosses  at* 
tached  to  their  necks  before  going  to  their  execution. 
A  single  example  of  the  crux  comndsta^  '^,  is  pre- 
served, of  the  date  A.D.  870.  On  tombe,  no  croas 
of  any  kipd  ia  found  before  the  same  century.  No 
crux  immissa,  ^^  or  Greek  cross,  -f*,  is  found  earlier 
than  the  fifth  centnry.  As  far  as  yet  examined, 
no  cross  is  found  of  very  early  date  in  the  Catacomba, 
those  existing  there  having  been  traced  by  pilgrima 
centuries  later.  Such  signs  of  the  cross  as  properly 
belong  to  the  monogram  of  Christ  (q.  v.)  date  liack  for 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Ancient 
texts  have  often  spoken  of  this  monogram  under  tho 
name  of  cross,  giving  rise  to  many  misunderstandings. 
In  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  in  Carthage,  marbles  marked  by  the  cross  have 
been  found  of  the  fourth  centur}'.  Zeno  of  Verona, 
made  bishop  in  8^2,  states  that  he  placed  a  "Y  cross 
on  a  basilica  which  he  built.  This  same  cross  appears 
on  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  I 
(died  875),  and  on  bronzes  struck  by  Constantine  at 
Aquileia  and  at  Treves,  although  many  consider  that 
these  were  Egyptian  in  origin,  though  adopted  by  the 
Christians.  Constantine  is  stated  to  have  placed  a 
cross  of  gold  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican. 
Oar  Lord  resting  on  a  cross  is  seen  on  the  tombstone 
of  Probus  and  Proba  (A.D.  855).  Panlinus  of  Nola 
(died  482)  had  in  his  churoh  paintings  of  crosses  sur- 
rounded bv  crowns.  Other  similar  ones  are  found  in 
old  mosaics,  as  in  those  of  San  Vitale  of  Ravenna 
(A.D.  547).  Over  the  summit  of  an  aroh  are  two  an- 
gels holding  a  crown,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  cross 
adorned  with  gems.  Some  diptychs  oi  the  fifth  cen- 
tury also  contain  such  crosses.  The  cross  on  tomb> 
stones  was  an  attribute  of  a  martyr,  and  on  the  early 
sarcophagi  is  specially'  used  to  designate  St.  Peter,  as 
he  died  on  the  cross.  After  his  vision  of  the  cross  in 
the  heavens,  Constantine  (q.  v.)  changed  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  cross.  See  Labarum. 
From  the  sixth  century  the  consuls  began  to  have  a 
cross  on  their  sceptres.  Valentinian  III  and  his 
queen  Eudoxia  were  the  first  (A.D.  445)  to  wear  a 
cross  on  their  crown.  About  A.D.  400  the  cross  call- 
ed  crux  stadonalis  was  first  borne  at  the  head  of  pro- 
cessions. A  number  of  Christian  cities  and  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  Apamea, 
which  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the  invasion  of  Syria 
by  the  Saracens,  and  which  remain  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  left  by  their  inhabitants,  show  how 
extremely  general  had  become  the  custom  at  that 
time— in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century — ^to  paint 

the  cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  «X'')  ^^^'  ^^ 
doors,  windows,  posts,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
It  was  also  used  on  all  domestic  objects,  as  weights, 
vases,  chairs,  and  all  articles  of  fiirniture,  and  was 
put  on  ships  to  keep  off  disaster  and  the  evil  eye.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  labarum 
ceased  to  be  used,  the  ensign  of  many  cities  became  a 
real  cross.  The  cross-bearer  often  held  two  lighted 
torches,  under  which  were  suspended  by  a  chain  the 
letters  A  and  Q.  These  crotsstandards  were  soon  dec- 
orated with  great  magnificence,  containing  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  Imsts  of  sacred 
or  patriotic  persons,  either  painted  or  sculptured,  or 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  ensign 
was  then  borne  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  being  the 
rallying-point  for  the  army,  while  a  priest  on  the  cart 
on  which  the  ensign  or  gnnfalone  was  placed,  cheered 
on  the  soldiers  to  fight,  or  declared  absolution  to  the 
dying.  Many  Christian  kings  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
or  ofany  great  enterprise,  erected  a  cross,  and,  bowing 
before  it,  offered  up  prayer  to  God  for  success.  Os- 
wald had  a  wooden  cross  erected  before  he  fought  with 
Cadwallon,  his  soldiers  all  kneeling  devoutly,  while  he 
himself  held  the  cross  as  the  earth  was  stamped  down 
around  it.     The  stones  that  formed  the  cromlechs  (q. 
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▼.)  were  Bomedmes  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  it  is 
nut  known  whether  originally  with  any  signiHcance. 
But  after  the  introdoction  of  Christianity  in  England 
and  Ireland  these  crosses  were  appropriated  as  Chris- 
tian monuments,  and,lilLe  other  crosses  erected  for  the 
purpose,  served  as  marks  of  the  boundaiy  of  property, 
of  parishes,  and  sanctuaries ;  as  monuments  of  liattles, 
murder  or  other  crimes,  or  disastrous  events ;  to  indi- 
cate places  of  public  gathering  to  hear  proclamations, 
sermons,  and  prdyers;  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
corpse  of  any  famous  person  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment, 'Uhut  passers-by  might  pray  for  his  soul;"  to 
mark  the  spot  where  some  person  had  l)een  delivered 
from  great  danger ;  to  line  the  way  to  a  cemetery  or  a 
church ;  and  at  cross-roads  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
market-place,  to  furnish  protection  from  a  passing 
storm.  (Beggars  often  took  their  station  at  these 
crosses,  asking  alms  in  the  name  qf  Jesus,  giving  rise 
to  the  expression,  '*  Ho  begs  like  a  cripple  at  a  cross.") 
Crosses  were  sometimes  erected  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
tenants  thus  claiming  the  privileges  of  templars-hos- 
pitallers, of  being  free  from  the  claims  of  their  lords 
or  landlords.  Many  of  these  crosses  were  very  costly, 
and  built  in  the  hi /best  architectural  taste  of  the  age. 
Political  and  religious  upheavals  have  removed  many 
of  these  crosses ;  time  has  destroyed  others.  Of  the 
860  crosses  formerly  existing  in  the  small  hut  historic 
island  of  Zona,  Imt  one  now  remains.  Of  the  numer- 
ous series  by  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  St.  Denis, 
where  the  IduKS  of  France  were  buried,  all  are  de- 
stroyed. Of  the  fifteen  famous  crosses  that  marked 
the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  queen  Eleanor  (died 
A.D.  1290),  on  its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West- 
minster, but  three  now  remain.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous preaching-crosses  were  those  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London  and  of  Spitalfields,  London,  where  the  noted 
Spital  Easter  sermons  were  preached.  Crosses  are 
used  freel}"^  on  tlie  vestments  of  priests,  and  on  all 
parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Romish  houses  of  worship,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  The  Churoh  of  England  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church  use  them  to  crown  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  some  other  Protestant  denominations  use  them 
thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  society;  while 
others  still,  especially  those  who  hold  the  views  of  the 
original  Puritans,  reject  the  use  of  the  visible  and  ma- 
terial cross  in  any  form  or  place.  Those  Christian 
bodies,  that  use  the  cross  freely,  place  it  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  The  cross  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  is  the  passion  cross— the  representative  of  Christ's 
suffering'.  In  the  Catacombs,  Christ  is  represented  as 
coming  forth  from  hL<(  tomb  hearing  a  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  triumph  over  death,  and  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  bis  doctrines.  This  triumphal  cross,  also 
called  Cross  of  the  Resurrection,  never  bearing  Christ 
upon  it  as  a  crucifix,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  au- 
thority and  jtiriFdictinn  of  different  officials  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Church.     See  Crosier. 

V.  The  Cross  as  a  Signature. — ^As  early  as  the  sixth 
cnturj'-  had  it  become  the  custom  to  put  three  crosses 
(f  "^  ^)  near  the  signature  of  important  documents, 
these  having  the  value  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the 
signer.  Priests  never  omitted  to  add  it  to  their  si.^- 
nature,  and  bishops,  as  a  sign  of  the  dignit}'  of  their 
office,  placed  it  before  their  signature.  In  diplomatic 
documents,  crosses  were  used  extensively  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  appropriate  use  of  crosses 
((TTavpoXoyia)  was  an  important  part  in  diplomatic 
knowledge.  They  were  sometimes  the  ordinary  cross, 
^ ,  or  the  St.  Andrew's  cross,  X)  ^^®  starry  cross, 
)|(,  the  rhomboid  cross,  ^,  or  of  other  ornamental 

forms.  They  were  usually  made  with  black  ink.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  used  red  ink  till  they  were  imi- 
tated by  other  sovereigns,  when  they  adopted  the  green 
color.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  used  a  golden  cross, 
dispensing  with  the  signature  and  the  seal.     Blue  and 


silver  crosses  are  also  met  with.  The  crosses  were 
marked  with  a  stile  or  pen,  or  were  stamped,  or  were 
sometimes  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  bone,  or  met- 
al. By  tradition  the  cross  is  now  used  as  a  signature, 
but  only  by  those  who  cannot  write.  Crosses  were 
often  presented  to  cloisters  by  pious  visitors,  and  are 
preserved  in  many  of  their  manuscripts.  They  were 
used  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  books,  letters, 
documents,  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  references,  and 
critical  remarlcs  in  books.  Ihey  are  especially  used 
in  many  countries  at  the  head  of  letters  announcing  a 
death.  The  cross  was  early  adopted  for  the  ground- 
plan  of  churohes.  In  the  later  Gothic  period  the  apsis 
was  turned  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  nave  to 
represent  the  drooping  of  the  head  of  Christ  at  his 
death. 

CROSS,  Christ's.  The  question  as  to  "the  true 
eroaa"  upon  which  our  Saviour  suffered  has  been  much 
agitated,  especially  among  Protestants,  for  the  relics 
shown  as  such  are  generally  credited  among  Roman- 
ists. (See  the  controversy  revived  in  modem  times 
by  Mr.  Williams,  in  favor  of  the  tradition,  Holy  Ci% 
ii,  128 ;  and  against  it,  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  ii, 
12  sq.)  True,  on  this  subject  exact  information  ought 
to  be  accessible,  since  four  ecclesiastical  historians 
(Socrates,  i,  18 ;  Sozomen,  ii,  1 ;  Rufinus,  i,  7  •  Theo- 
doret,  i,  18)  concur  in  stating  that  the  cross  was 
frnnd  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  826. 
Eusebius  is  silent  on  the  discover}'.  The  other  writ- 
ers state  that  Helena,  when  seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  was  induced  by  the  warmth  of  her  piety  to  visit 
the  places  which  the  Saviour  had  rendered  sacred  b}' 
his  presence  and  sufferings.  The  hatred  of  the  hea- 
then had  led  them  to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  all 
traces  of  the  memorable  events  which  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  had  hallowed,  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvarj* 
with  stones  and  earth,  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  tresFured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  point  oat  to  Helena  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
had  been  buried.  The  place  1  eing  excavated,  three 
crosses  were  found,  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus 
bore  was  alfo  found  Ij'ing  apart  by  itself.  The  ques- 
tion arose  how  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two.  Macarius,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, suggested  that  their  respective  efficacy  should 
be  tried  as  to  the  w^orking  of  miracles.  Sick  persons 
were  brought  forward  and  touched  by  each  separately. 
One  onl}*  wrought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  to  be  the  true  cross.  A  full  view 
of  all  the  authorities  on  this  matter  may  be  seen  in 
Tillemont  (^Mem.  JEcdes.  chapter  on  Helena).  Hav- 
ing built  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot,  Helena  depos- 
ited within  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
remainder  she  conveyed  to  Coui^tantinople,  a  part  of 
which  Constantine  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  and  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  churoh  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
which  was  built  expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic. 
When,  subsequently,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  had  been  established,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  grateful  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  see  which  they  had 
travelled  so  far  and  endured  so  much.  Those  who 
were  persons  of  substance  were  farther  gratified  by 
obtaining,  at  their  full  price,  small  pieces  of  the  cross 
set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not 
pass  into  incredulity,  the  proper  authorities  gave  the 
world  an  assurance  that  the  holy  wood  possessed  the 
power  of  self-multiplicction,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  pieces  which  had  been  taken  from  it  for 
the  pleasure  and  service  of  the  faithful,  remained  in- 
tact and  entire  as  at  the  first  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi  ad 
Sev.).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the  hands 
of  Chosroes  II,  who  mockingly  conveyed  them  to  hia 
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capital.  Fourteen  yean  afterwards  Heracliiu  recov- 
ered them,  and  bad  them  carried  first  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp  that,  on  his 
arrival  before  the  latter  city,  he  found  the  gate  barred 
and  entrance  forbidden.  Instructed  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  hindrance,  the  emperor  laid  aside  the  trap- 
pings of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his 
own  shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  itself,  and  allowed  him  to  enter,  and 
thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of  the  sepul- 
chre. See  Calvaby.  From  this  time  no  mors  is 
heard  in  history  of  the  true  cross,  which  the  advocates 
of  its  genuineness  claim  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  687. 
Fragments  only  of  it  are  now  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  (See  below.)  The  whole  story  is 
Justly  regarded  by  Protesttints  as  containing  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  being  at  best  a  pious  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Helena,  or  a  trick  on  the  part  of  her  guides. 
See  Helena.  But,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  in- 
trinsically abturd  (for,  among  other  reasons,  it  was  a 
law  among  the  Jews  UiJt  the  cross  was  to  be  l>umed ; 
Othonis,  Lex,  Bab.  b,  v.  Supplicium),  it  would  require 
far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of 
Ettsebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  belief  and  invent  the  story  of 
its  miraculous  multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the 
relics  was  extremely  prolitable.  To  this  day  the  sup- 
posed title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the 
people  once  a  year  in  tlie  church  of  Sti.  Crooe  in  Ge- 
rusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  capture  of  the  true  cross 
by  Chosroes  II,  and  its  rescue  by  Hcraclius,  with  even 
the  seals  of  the  case  unbroken,  and  the  Bubsequent  sale 
of  a  large  fragment  to  Louis  IX,  see  Gibbon,  iv,  826 ; 
vi,  66.  Those  snfficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of 
such  imposture  may  see  farther  accounts  in  Baronius 
(Ann,  Ecc,  A.D.  826,  No.  42^50),  Jortin,  and  Schmidt 
{ProbUm.  de  Cntcit  Domimca  Inventione,  Helmst.  1724) ; 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  true  cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord 
Mahon  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1881. 

According  to  Ambrosius  (^Oratio  de  Obitu  Theodor. 
p.  498),  the  piece  which  bore  the  title  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  (John  xix,  19-22,  Itti  rov  trrav' 
pov ;  oomp.  Matt  xxvii,  87 ;  Mark  xv,  26 ;  Luke  xviii, 
18) :  the  form  then  would  be  somewhat  thus,  Q>  This 
fact  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  more  accurate 
information  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  found 
the  cross.  But  the  conduct  of  Helena  in  dividing  the 
cross,  setting  aside  one  part  for  Jerusalem,  another 
for  Constantinople,  and  another  as  a  phylacterion  for 
her  son,  and  the  subdivisions  thereof  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  not  onl}*  whether  the  al- 
leged was  the  real  cross,  but  also  of  what  wood  and  in 
what  shape  it  had  been  made.  This  only,  then,  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  can  be  determined, 
that  the  prevalent  form  was  that  of  the  crux  capiUUa^ 
and  that  this  form  is  generally  found  on  coins  and  in 
the  so-called  monogram  (Muntar's  Sinnbilder^  I.  Iv). 
The  wooden  title,  however,  is  s^id  to  be  still  preserved 
in  Rome — not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  fragments  re- 
main of  the  Hebrew  letters,  so  that  they  are  ille^ble. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  except  the  letter  z,  are  both 
written  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  right  to  left. 
This  is  said  to  have  happened  either  because  they 
were  written  by  a  Jew,  following  a  national  custom, 
or  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  a  Roman, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  what  was  usual  among  the 
Jews.  Nicetus  {Tilulut  $ancL  Crucii)  holds  that  it  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  since  the  Roman  letters 
are  firmly  and  distinctly  cut,  but  the  Greek  letters 
very  badly.  He  thinks  that  a  Jew  cut  the  Hebrew 
(or  AramsBan)  and  Greek,  and  a  Roman  the  Latin. 
All  that  remains  of  the  Greek  is  Na^opcvovc  /3-  [i.  e. 
Na^opr/vof  /SaoiXcvc],  of  the  Latin  Ntuaremu  R«- 
£jessD],  i.  e.  "  Nazarene,  King.'*     This  Ublet  is  said  to 
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have  been  sent  by  Constantine  to  Rome,  and  there  de- 
posited in  a  leaden  chest,  above  the  vaulted  dome  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  in  a  little  window,  and  then 
bricked  into  the  wall,  its  position  being  recorded  by  a 
Mosaic  inscription  without.  Time  rendered  the  in- 
scription almost  illegible ;  and  the  window,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the 
church,  was  accidentally  broken  open,  when  the  relic 
was  discovered.  A  bull  was  issued  by  pope  Alexan- 
der III  commemorating  the  discovery  and  authenti- 
cating the  title.  The  whole  story  is  evidently  of  a 
piece  with  the  foregoing.  Monographs  on  the  sabject 
and  relic  in  question  have  been  vrritten  in  Latin  by 
Albert!  (Lips.  1690 ;  Jen.  1748),  Altmann  (Bern.  1739), 
Felter  (Lips.  1725),  Freiesleben  (Lips.  16&(),  Haoke 
(Jen.  1672),  HUler  (Tubing.  1696),  Nicqoeti  (Antw. 
1770),  Reichmann  (Viteb.  1665),  Reyper  (Rilon.  1694; 
also  in  Menthenii  Diu,  ii,  241  sq.),  Weselius  (L.  B. 
1712).     See  Title. 

Much  time  and  trouble  have  been  wasted  in  disput- 
ing as  to  whether  three  or  four  nails  were  need  in 
fastening  the  Lord  to  his  cross.  (See  above.)  Kon- 
nu&  affirms  that  three  only  were  used,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  more  general 
belief  gives  four  nails,  an  opinion  which  is  supported 
at  much  length  and  by  curious  arguments  by  Cnrtios 
(Z>e  Clavit  Domimde).  Others  have  carried  the  num- 
ber of  nails  as  high  as  fourteen.  Of  the  four  original 
nails,  the  empress  Helena  is  reported  (Theodoret,  Hi^, 
EccL  i,  17)  to  have  thrown  one  into  the  Adriatic  when 
furiously  raging,  thereby  producmg  an  instant  calm. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  put  by  Constantine 
into  either  his  helmet  or  crown,  or  (as  Zonaras  says) 
on  the  head  of  the  statue  which  he  intended  to  be  the 
palladium  of  Constantinople,  and  which  the  people 
used  to  surround  with  lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  Ecd. 
/list,  ii,  1,  8,  and  notes).  This  nail,  however,  was  af- 
terwards to  be  found  in  a  mutilated  state  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce.  In  the  Duomo  of  Milan  is  a  third  nail, 
which  Eutropius  affirms  was  driven  through  one  of 
Jesus's  hands,  and  which  Constantino  used  as  a  bit, 
intending  thereby  to  verify  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah 
(xiv,  20) :  **  In  that  day  shall  be  upon  the  bells  (mar- 
gin, bridles)  of  the  horses,  IloUness  wiUo  Ike  Lord.''' 
Treves  possesses  the  fourth  nail,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  driven  through  the  sufferer*s  right  foot 
(Lipsius,  De  Crwx^  ii,  9).  Those  who  maintain  the 
number  of  nails  to  have  been  more  than  four  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many  nails  as  their  hypoth- 
esis in  each  case  needed,  and  as  many  sacred  places 
for  their  safe  keeping.  There  are  monographs  on  this 
subject,  in  Latin,  by  Fontanns  (Amst.  1648),  Frisch- 
muth  (Jen.  1663),  Semler  (Dresd.  1741),  Winer  (Lips. 
1845),  Curtius  (Monaci,1622;  Antw.  1670;  also  in  the 
Symb,  Ikt.  Brem,  iii,  309) ;  in  German,  by  Bahr  (in  Hey- 
denreich's  Ztittchr,  ii,  809),  Paulus  {MenwrabiL  iv,  86- 
64).     See  Nail. 

Another  dispute  has  been  agitated  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a  hypopodium  or  tablet  whereon  the  feet 
were  supported.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  had  seen  the 
alleged  tnie  cross,  affirms  that  it  had  such  a  footstool ; 
but  his  dictum  has  been  called  in  question.  It  ia, 
however,  doubted  whether  the  hands  alone,  without  a 
prop  beneath,  could  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body, 
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■ndaomsluiTii  mppaMd  that  k  kind  ortait  wu  placad, 
on  which  the  sufferer  may  b«  uid  to  bam  in  >ame 
wBf  ut.  Ths  coDtroveny  la  treated  >t  length  In  the 
llrtt  of  the  four  Bgpoauitauiia  dt  Cnux  of  Barliialiaiu 
(Hafn.  le&l,  Amat.  ISTO,  L.  B.  1696). 

A  comiDOD  tradition  uilgni  the  perpetual  shiver  of 
the  upen  to  the  laA  at  the  cross  haTing  been  fanned 
of  its  wood.  Uptiiu,  however  {Dt  Cnux,  iii,  13). 
thinks  it  wu  of  oak,  which  wu  atron^  enough,  and 
common  iu  Judna.  Few  wilt  attach  imj  consequence 
to  hb  other  reaaoD,  that  the  relica  appear  to  bs  of  oak. 
The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pea  cmcii  eat  eadma,  cnrpua  tanet  alta  cuprflaaua, 
l>aima  muiui  retlnet,  tiuilo  IctUur  dIItm" 
<Tha  fool  la  esdar,  crprc"  ianas  the  ihatl, 

hudlj  needs  refutation.      It  must  not  be  overlooked 


Thus  we  are  t 


-e  used  iu  auch  i 
It  Alei 


er  Jan- 


nxua  crucified  800  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  14,  2), 
and  Varus  2000  (ii.  xvii,  10, 10).  and  Hadrian  £00  a 
day ;  and  Titos  so  man;  that  "  mom  failed  Ibr  the 
craves,  and  crossea  for  the  bodiea"  (Joaephus,  War, 
vl,  28,  where  Reland  rightly  notices  the  atiange  retri- 
bation,"BO  that  thej  who  had  nothing  but  'crucify 
in  their  mouih  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their 
own  bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vatji.  Eir.  v,  !l).  In 
Sicily,  Auguatus  cniciaed  600  (Oiiniua,  ri,  18).  See 
Cbucipixion. 

CBOSS,  BuLi,  or  the  (Crtaada),  a  ball  by  which 
pope  Callitus  III,  in  1487,  granted  very  exteneive  in- 
dulgeneea  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms,  under  king 
lienry  of  Castile,  ayainxt  the  iiilidcl°,  or  pay  to  thst 
king  a  certain  aum  for  defrayin  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  indulgence  was  at  first  granted  for  only 
five  years,  hat  was  from  time  U>  time  renewed  and  en- 
Urged,  BO  as  to  include  many  privileges,  such  as  ex- 
em|itioD  from  the  commandment  of  abstinence.  The 
pnxxcds  of  the  Bull  of  the  Croi's  constituted  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  theputlic  revenue.  The  last  renewal 
of  the  bull  is  of  the  year  1763.  A  rimilar  bull  was  is- 
sued in  1524  by  pope  Leo,  in  favor  of  king  Sebastlai 
of  PoTtuj^l,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  endeav 
ors  for  the  conver^nn  of  intidcla  in  Africa,  the  thin 
part  of  the  tithes  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  taxes  dui 
to  the  rhurcbes  and  ecclesioaticul  l>encfices  of  the 

kingdom  was  conceded U'etier  u.  Welte,  Kirehtn- 

Aer.  vi,  5fifi. 

CROS!t,  Exaltation  of  the.  a  festival  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Cliurch,  instituted  in  commemonition  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  supposed  cross  of  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, after  ita  recovery  from  the  Peraians.  The  latter, 
when  conquering  Jerusalem  in  614,  carried  off  with 
them  the  relic  which,  since  its  "invention"  [see  Cross, 
CrbIST's]  by  the  empress  Helena,  bad  been  venera- 
ted as  tbe  "  Holy  Cross."  With  a  view  to  a  heavy 
eum  of  ransom,  they  had  it  sealed  up  by  the  patriarch 
Zadiarias  with  the  patriarchal  seal,  and  took  it  to  a 
strong  castle  in  Armenia.  When,  in  627,  tho  empe- 
ror Heraclins  conquered  the  Peraiuna,  he  slipulnled  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  Ibr  the  rcatoratlnn  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
nnd  took  it  with  him  to  Constantinople.  From  there, 
in  639  (according  to  others  in  6:'0),  he  took  it  himself, 
accompanied  by  i  large  retinue,  to  Jerusalem,  where  it 
was  aiiain  set  up  with  great  solemnities.  It  la  thia 
mtoration  of  tbe  cross  to  Jerasalem  which  is  annual- 
ly commemorated  on  Sept.  H  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
KircktH-Ler.  vi,  268, 

CROSS,  Invention  0PTnR,the  name  given  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  to  a  festival  which  comi 
orates  tbe  finding  of  the  alleged  true  croes  of  on 
vionr,  and  which  is  cetebraled  on  the  8d  of  May. 

the  cross,  and  carrying  in  their  hand  a  staff,  on  the  top 
of  wblch  was  ■  cross,  received  the  luune  of  Craiirri 
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(Fr.  emu,  croaa),  oormptad  into  Cnmcird  or  CraldLed 
Friars.  They  came  to  England  In  the  13th  centuiy, 
and  had  moaaaleriee  in  London,  Oxford,  und  Kyegata, 
The  festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (September 
14)  commemorsCes  its  re-ereclinn  in  Jerusalem  by 
tbe  emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  carried 
away   by    the    Feraiaua.      See    Cnosa,   ExaltatIOH 

CROSS,  MKTAPuoBtcAL  Sbnbe  or.  This  word 
(1),  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  figuratively 
used  in  N.  T.,  designates  not  only  the  whole  passion 
of  Christ,  culminating  in  the  death  on  the  cross,  bat 
also  the  whole  Gospel  ayatem,  as  a  means  of  reconcil- 
Utioo  with  God  Ihnmgh  Christ.  (2)  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  sufferings  and  trUtis  sent  upon  Chris- 
tians for  their  moml  improvement,  and  which  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  f^th,  and  teaching  humili- 
ty, love,  and  aul  mission.  Tbe  command  to  "toke  up 
the  cross"  daily  (Luke  ix,  2S)  signifies  that  we  ale 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  all  tbe  evils  of  life,  circum* 
stance,  and  position,  which  God,  in  his  wisdom,  sees 
lit  that  we  should  encounter;  we  are  even  to  rejcuce 
at  miafortnne,  aa  the  discipline  of  suffering  brings 
fmita  of  fanctification  to  those  who  patientlv  submit 
for  Christ's  sake,  remembering  that  all  Ihinga  work 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  vlii,  88),  Four 
kinda  of  "  erossee"  have  been  recognised  :  1,  the  crosa 
of  martyrdom,  the  witness  unto  death  for  Christ  and 
the  Gospel ;  2,  the  cross  of  trials,  for  tbe  preservation 
of  faith,  love,  and  hope;  8,  the  cross  of  discipline,  for 
the  purincation  of  the  heart  and  the  aubjection  of  sin- 
ful deaires  and  inclinations ;  4,  the  cross  of  punish- 
ment, for  tbe  chastisement  of  sin ;  though  the  aim  of 
punishment  also  in  the  improvement  of  the  sinner. 
God  is  love,  and  therefbre  laya  the  "croai"  on  every 
one  as  he  needs  it.      He  chasteneth  whom  he  lovetb. 

of  caprice  or  anger  on  the  part  of  God  (2  Cor,  iv,  16- 
18j  xii,7;  Heb.  xii,  1-12;  Gal.  vi,  14  j  Eph.  ii,  16, 
17;  Col.  1, 19-22;  1  Cor,  I,  17,  18;  GaL  v,  11;  PhiL 
iii,  18).— Krehl,  JV.  T.  HandviSrtrHniei,  a.  v,  Kreui. 

CBOSS,  Orders  op  the,  in  the  Roman  Cburch. 
1.  Canmi  Rrgular  of  Ihf  Ciiitgrtgalioa  0/ tht  IMy  Crwa, 
founded  in  1211  by  Theodore  de  CeiloH,  a  descendant 
of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne.  It  was  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent IT  in  1248,  and  was  exempted  from  tbe  jarisdie- 
tlon  of  the  Ushops  by  John  XXII  in  1818.  The  or. 
der  spread  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  Wef  tern  Ger- 
manv,  and  France,  and  still  exists  in  tbe  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  whence  in  1860  a  colony  was  aent  over 
to  the  United  States,  where  thev  have  an  eatabllsb- 
ment  in  (he  diocese  of  Sliiwankee.  See  Helyot,  who 
calls  them  Croialera  or  Portr-Croix;  Anunam  Calh. 
olie  Almanac.    2.  Ooinerj  (CVoM-iearirs)  'if  Italy,  an- 
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other  congregstioQ  or  tbe  saau  order,  the  otig\a  of 
which  in  unknown,  bat  which  wet  renewed  by  pope 
Alexsoder  111  in  1169,  and  i>  now  extinct.  8.  Crot- 
liert  n/Buhtmia,  tee  KiiiQHTa,  Tectonic.  *.  Dough- 
tert  of  the  Crou,  founded  \>j  Madame  de  Villeneuve,  in 


and  conlirmed  by  pope  Clement  IX.  They  derota 
themaetveM  principally  to  tba  inMructkin  of  girt*,  snd 
have  their  principal  ealsbliihraent,  with  mora  than 
100  memliers,  at  Paris.  The  order  ia  rapidly  increaa- 
ing  in  France,  and  has  one  eataljliahment  in  the  Unit- 
ed StaCee,  in  the  diocese  of  Natcbilocbee,  founded  in 
1854.— Febr,  Haddchte  der  ifSnehiorJeii,  ii.  S19.  S. 
Another  FDn;^K*'io°  "^  DoHgUtri  of  U»  Otott  was 
foanded  in  1^33  at  I.ie^e,  by  Hiheta,  a  Bel^n  priest 
They  teach,  keep  aayluir.'  for  fallen  women,  etc.,  and 
have  eaUblishcd  eeveral  bonae!!  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many.—Felir,  G^Mciieile  der  Manchtord  n,  ii,  829.  6. 
SitleTi  of  the  Crau,  also  called  "  Si^tera  of  St.  An- 
drew," founded  in  1806  by  Mademoiselle  Bechiei,  in  tlie 
diocese  of  PcdEien.  They  devote  tbemielves  to  the 
inatnictioQ  of  children,  and  to  the  nnrsing  of  the  ucti 
in  the  country.  They  are  very  numerooa  in  France. 
T.  Another  coDgre^tioD  of  aitttn  of  (Ae  Crou,  alM 
called  "Sittera  of  the  immaculate  Heart  of  Msrv," 
waa  founded  by  X\i\A  Morsau,  at  Mana,  about  1834, 
and  approved  by  tlie  pope  in  1857.  Thev  came  to  the 
United  Slalea  in  IH4:),  and  have  eaUbliabmenta  in  the 
dioceies  of  Fort  Wayne,  PhilidelphlH.  and  Chicago. 
8.  A  CoB^etjfUian  ofRtgtUar  Cltrlt  of  the  f/Jg  Crou 
was  founded  in  1835,  together  with  the  congregation 
mentioned  under  Ho.  7,  by  Alibi  Moraau.  It  waa  af- 
tervarda  united  with  the  "Brothera  of  St.  JoBeph," 
founded  e>«ut  the  tame  time  hy  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Duja- 
rier,  and  the  j-ale  of  the  united  congregations  was  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX  in  I«37.  They  had,  in  1867,  82 
honssa  and  missiona,  of  which  58  were  in  France,  12 
in  America,  7  in  BenijJl,  3  in  Algeria,  and  I  each  in 
Rome,  Poland,  and  Austria. 

CROSS,  Sign  oi-  thk,  a  rite  in  the  Roman  Church, 
■nd  in  the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches.  It  ia 
used  lif  officiating  pricnts  as  a  form  of  blessing  at  all 
liturgical  aclions  and  consecrations,  and  bv  all  the 


eit  century  the  so-called  "larg 


Dng  (he  laity.    It  is  made 
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In  horizontal  line,  the  left  and  the  right  shatilder.  Tba 
same  form  of  crou  is  used  in  liturgical  actions,  if  tiw 
cross  ia  to  be  made  over  the  oljject  to  be  ble»ed  with- 
out touching  it.  While  among  the  Latlua  the  cnia* 
beam  is  drawn  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  reven« 
is  the  caae  among  the  Greeks  and  RuHians.  In  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross,  it  ia  common  to  proooancB 
the  words,  ■'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  tbe  Holy  Ghoet.  Amen."  Formerly  there  were 
also  other  forms  in  common  use  (Binteiim  enumeiBtea 
el;ht),  but  all  have  been  disphiCMl  by  tbe  abore.  The 
diSbrent  ways  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cioas,  and 
the  number  of  fingers  used,  liave  called  forth  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  most  fancifnl  and  mystical  si^i- 


ily  been  at- 
t  is,  thereloEV,  alai> 
the  Greek  Chnrcb 


tributed  to  the  sign  of  the 
made  over  water,  salt,  oil, 

in  the  Roman  Catholic.  Among  the  ProtesUnti  it  ia 
a1maatnniversaliyaliandoned(inthe  Lutheran  Church 
of  Saxony  it  was  In  nse  until  the  introduction  of  a  n«w 
lilur^'y  in  181J).  In  tbe  Cburrh  of  Euj^land  and  in 
the  Protestant  Episct^I  Church  iu  lue  in  baptiem  i> 

CROSS,  Wat  op  thk  (I'm  Crscu),  the  eollectiva 

near  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  sanctuariea,  to  rep- 
resent an  equal  uuniber  of  events  in  the  history  of  tba 
ration  of  the  Saviour.     Generally  the  number  of  tba 

who  "  walk  the  way  of  the  crwa"  stop  a  little  while 
at  each  {ucture,  reciting  a  prayer,  until  they  have,  in 
turn,  vbited  every  station,  and  thua  completed  tba 
comniemorntiunof  the  Passion.  In  some  Roman  Gith- 
Soathem  Gi 


e  met  with  ii 


lurch. 


This  practice  waa  ii 
who  oO^ted  it  lo  tbe  people  as  a  aolistitute  fur  tlie  pil- 
LTimage  la  the  Holy  Land,  and  Juatly  calcuLited  that, 
hy  obtaining  numerous  inilulgences  from  the  popes  for 
tbiiae  who  would  adopt  thia  peculiar  kind  of  wonibip, 
thay  would  achieve  a  great  popularity  for  the  cburcticB 
of  their  order.  Their  eipectatiim  was  reuliied.  Tba 
popea  granted  to  the  visitors  of  the  "Way  of  theCniat" 
all  the  indulgencea  which  had  formerly  been  granted 
to  the  visitors  of  dilTerent  places  in  the  Holy  Land, 
thus  enabling  the  people  to  gain  in  a  few  minntoa  ser- 
"■  id ulgences,  besides      — ■   -    '      - 


Ever 


ituted 


Franeiacan  mnnk,  and  it  requin 
miBsion  from  the  pope  if  any  one  who  b  not  a  Fran- 
ciscan is  to  introduce  !t.  Many  special  bnoka  of  ds- 
votion  have  been  published  for  the  Via  Cmeit, 

Crosa-bearer  (.mieu/tr').  1.  In  the  Romish 
Church,  the  designation  of  the  chaplain  of  an  arch- 
bishop, or  a  primate,  who  beam  a  cross  liefore  him  on 
aolemn  occasions.  The  pope  has  the  cross  innw  be- 
fore him  everywhere;  a  patriarch  anywhere  out  of 
Rome;  and  primates,  metropolitana,  and  duwo  wbo 
have  a  right  to  the  pallium,  throughout  their  reaprct* 
ivB  jurisdictiona,  A  prelate  wears  a  single  cross,  k 
patriarch  a  double  cross,  and  the  pope  a  triple  crou 


ihisar 


a  alw 


2.  The  ni 
applied  to  ll 

teenth  centuries.     See  Ft.Aa  ell  ants. 

Croawvll,  Honry,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  F.piaropal 
minister,  waa  bom  iu  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Juno  16, 
1778.  While  quite  young  lie  entered  hia  brotber'a 
printing-office  in  Catakill,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  beoama  ed- 
itor of  a  newspaper  published  in  that  place.  About 
1800  he  establii>hed  a  paper  at  Hudson,  N.T.,  called 
Tilt  Balanoi.  He  removed  to  Allauiy  In  1809,  where 
bis  paper  attained  a  still  wider  circulation  and  infla- 
ence.  Finally  be  turned  his  attehtion  to  the  Chria. 
tian  miniatiy.    Thoufh  b[OD;fbt  up  UDong  CoDKregi^ 
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o  unlit  with  the  PntesUnt 
Eplacop*!  Church,  ind  prepired  to  «nt»r  ita  miDiatrf. 
In  tha  7«u  1811  he  wu  onLiined  deacon.  After 
pnachlng  i  short  time  In  HDdAon.  he  remcrred  to  New 
Haven,  when  be  look  chaise  of  Trinitj  Church,  ud 
in  February,  1816,  he  «>■  orduined  priest.  He  re- 
mained in  the  same  paildi  iS  yean.  It  la  euted  that 
in  a  period  of  41  yean  be  officiated  at  1844  burials, 
adminutered  3668  baptlini*,  and  married  88S  eonplei. 
He  di(d  March  IB,  1858. 

Cromwell,  William,  D.D.  (son  of  Heniy),  was 
bora  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  IBM,  and  KTadUHted  at 
Yale  Cullege  in  1822.  Aft«T  studylu^  at  the  Genenl 
Thex!.  Seminary,  N.  T.,  he  was  ordained  in  1828,  and 
in  Slav,  1820,  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Chorcii,  BoetoD.  In  1840  ha  became  rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  Anbom,  N.  Y.,  but,  after  somewhat  more 
than  four  years,  be  returned  to  UuaLon,  and  connected 
bimBetr  with  a  new  enterprise— the  Church  of  (he  Ad- 
vent, which  proved  very  sDccesaful.  With  (hia  chnrcb  i 
he  continued  till  tha  cUse  othis  life.  In  1846  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  Cok 
lege,  HartTord,  and  on  Nov.  9, 1851.  be  died  suddenly, 
after  the  partial  delivery  of  ■  besntlful  sermon,  ad- 
dressed to  the  childrrn  of  his  church,  in  connection 
with  a  baptism.  His  prodnetinns,  especially  on  poet- 
ry, were  published  soon  after  hii  death  lir  his  father, 
in  an  extended  Memoir,  but  he  had  strictly  forbidden 
the  publication  of  any  of  bis  sermons. — SpraKUB,  An- 


Crotharm,  Saxdel,  D.D.,  a  rresbyterlan  miols- 
ler,  was  born  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  October  22, 
1788.     His    hther    removed  to   Lexington,  Ky.,   in 

1787.  In  February,  1798,  he  entered  the  Lexington 
Academy,  and  in  1B04  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Kentucky  Presbytery  as  a  cjcdldnte  for  the 
ministry.  Ho  entered  tha  Vow  York  Theological 
Seminary  in  1805,  and,  returning  to  Kentucky  in  1609, 
was  there  licensed  to  preach.  He  settled  in  Chili- 
cothe  in  1810,  where  be  remained  for  three  years,  re- 
moving to  Urecntield  in  1813.  At  this  time  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  was  greatly  ^italed  with  con- 
troveniea  respecting  interconmi onion  and  psalmody. 
With  Dr.  Mason  and  most  of  his  students,  Mr.  Cro- 
thers  opposed  close  communion,  and  the  exclusive  use 
of  what  has  been  called  inspired  psalmody.  Troubles 
growing  out  of  these  things,  he  resigned  bis  charge, 
and  removed  to  Winchester,  Ky.  In  1820  he  rctumiHl 
to  Greenfleld,  where  be  remained  36  years.     He  died 
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July  20, 1866.— Wilson,  Pmbylaian  Bit.  Atmanae, 
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In  I7TT,  of  Piesbyterian  parents,  wat  converted  through 
tlie  agency  of  Methodlat  preaching  at  about  20,  en- 
tered the  itmerancy  In  1801,  located  In  1809.  and  died 
at  Sturbrldge,  Mass.,  July,  1B&8,  in  the  flfty-aeventh 
year  of  his  ministry.  He  had  a  strong  intellect,  sound 
Judgment,  generous  emotions,  and  an  earnest  love  of 
Hetlwdism.  He  was  an  able  and  succesaful  minister. 
He  WBi  one  ofthefoondersoftheWeslej-an  Academy, 
fnibrabam,  and  in  many  ways  was  of  eminent  service 
to  the  Church.— Sherman,  Skadia  nf  H'em-Eng'oii  I 
Dieimt,  p.  389. 

CtOWbII.  Setti,  a  Methodist  Episcnpal  minister 
of  more  than  onliiiary  talents,  was  bom  at  Tolland, 
Conn.,  in  1781,  entered  the  New  York  Confefence  in 
1801,  was  returned  supeiannuated  in  1813,  re-entered 
upon  work  as  ■  missionary  in  1816,  located  in  1819, 
and  was  readmitled  aa  superannuated  in  1824.  He 
died  in  182S  in  New  York  citv.  See  Minvlii  af  A»- 
nuat  Con/traca,  i,542;  Stevens,  MeimriaU  of  Utih- 
odinn, »,  cb.  KviiL 

Crowing.    See  Cock-crowimo. 

Crowl,  John  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  about  18-23.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  when  quite  voung  loTro)-,  N.Y.;  was 
converted  in  1839,  and  in  1843  united  with  the  Troy 
Conference.  For  some  lime  during  his  ministry  he  lo- 
cated and  labored  as  an  evangelist.  His  labors  were 
abundant  and  highly  successful  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Sept.  14, 1376.  Mr.  Crowl  was  a  sweet  singer,  power- 
ful in  eKhottation.  and  mighty  in  prayer.  He  had  ■ 
deeply  emotioiial  nature,  and  his  soul  seemed  greatly 
burdened  for  soola.  See  Miaiita  (^  Amud  Cotiftr- 
tnca,  1876,  p.  81. 

Croirii,  an   ornament  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 

cata  the  circumstances  under  which  and  the  persona 
by  whom  it  was  worn ;  for  crowns  wore  lees  eKclu. 
sively  worn  by  sovereigns  than  among  modem  na- 
tions. Perhaps  it  would  be  letter  to  say  thai  the 
term  "  croons"  was  applied  to  other  ornaments  for 
the  head  than  those  exclusively  worn  by  royal  person- 
ages, and  to  which  modem  usage  would  give  such  dis- 
tinctive names  a.s  coronet,  band,  mitre,  tisra,  garland, 
etc.  This  omsment,  which  is  both  ancient  and  unl- 
veraal,  probably  originated  from  the  fillets  used  to  pre- 
vent the  hair  tmta  being  dishevelled  by  the  wind. 
Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they  may  be  seen 
on  tha  icnlptures  of  Persepoli^  Nineveh,  and  Egj'pt ; 
they  giaduallv  develi'ped  Intotnrbans  (Josephns,  j4  M. 
ili,  7,  7),  which,  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  pre- 
cious   malertals,  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or 

suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  bead 
with  flowers  In  token  of  joy  and  triumph  ("Let  us 
crown  oiuselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii,8;  3  Mace. 
viL  10  J  Jud.  XV,  13,  and  the  claBsical  writers,  jmihuii). 
See  Wbeath.  The  Hnt  crown  was  said  to  have  been 
woven  for  Pandora  by  tha  Graces  (comp.  arifavo^ 
Xapiivv,  Pfov.  iv,  9).  According  to  Pherecydea,  Sat. 
urn  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown  ;  Diodorus  says  that 
Jupiter  was  first  crowned  by  the  godi  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Titans.  Pliny,  Ilarpocratlon,  etc.,  as- 
cribe its  eariicst  use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne 
a  crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  tha 
Uurcl  after  his  conquest  i>f  India.  Leo  jEgyptius  at- 
tributes the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Tertulllan 
from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by  Cland.  Sat- 
nminns.  Another  tradition  says  tbat  Nimrod  was  the 
firstto  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which  was  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  a  cloud  (Eutycbim  Alexandr.  Awi.  i,  p. 
68}.  Tertullian,  In  his  tract  Be  Cor.  Militii  (c.  vll 
■q.),  argues  against  them  as  unnatural  and  Idnlatrous. 
Ho  is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disptore  the  counlenance  given  to  tbem  in  Scripturt 
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tibbon;  l,arap«;  II,  with  bolh. 

l.TbtiioTA~in,ne'ttr(lit,conieeTfUiim:  benceon- 
McnUsIAair.as  of  a  Kazarito,  and  then  generally  Jon^ 
hair),  !■  luppoiied  to  <ienot«  a  diadem  (Greek  jinfiijin. 
Rev.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  I ;  xix,  12).  It  is  applied  to  tbe  In- 
Bcribed  plate  of  ggid  in  front  of  the  hi){h-prieBt'B  mttra, 
which  was  tied  behind  b;  a  ribbon  (Exod.  xxiK.  6; 
xxiis,  BO),  and  which  was  doubtlesa  lolnetbinft  of  tbe 
MDifl  kind  that  we  see  in  flgt.S,!!.    This  word  ii  aleo 

bittlp,'  and  ohich  waa  bronght  to  David  (2  Sam.  1, 10), 
■nd  also  that  which  wa>  seed  at  the  coroDation  of  tha 
yonng  Joa»h  (2  Kings  li,  12)  ;  and,  aa  ancither  won!  is 
applied  elsewhere  to  tbe  crown  uwd  in  thia  ceremoni- 
ai,  the  probability  is  that  the  Ilebraw  kings  wore  some- 
times a  diadem  and  somelimeg  a  croim,  and  that  the 
diadem  only  wsa  accessible  to  the  high-priest,  liy  whom 
Joa*h  was  crowned,  the  crepn  itself  being  moet  likely 
In  tbe  poaeeiiion  of  Athallah,  Both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  hlgh-priett  wore  bead-diwaes  of  this 
omamenUl  dcAcriptian.  The  common  mitra  (nSU'a, 
Sept.  KilapK,  Exod.  siviii,  ST ;  xxix,  0,  etc. ;' Jose- 
phus,  TBivia ;  Heiych.  (n-pa^ioi'  o  oi  Upiis  ^poiiin) 
was  a  Oat  cap  (iriXac  ocovoc),  forming  ■  eort  of  linen 
laaia  or  crown  {arifavti),  Joeephiu,  Anl.  iii,  7.  The 
coremonial  mitre  (P^IXIS,  Sept.  ffvmiyit  napa)  at  the 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Ezek.  xxi,  !S) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Exod.  xxviii,  36 ;  Lev.  viit, 
B;  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  desire 
of  the  eyes,"  Ecclos.  x!v,  12;  "the  So/j  crown,"  Lev, 
Tlii,  9,  so  called  from  the  TetraBtaramaton  Inacribed 
on  it,  Sopranes,  Ik  re  Vat.  Jud.,  p.  441).  It  had  a  sec- 
ond fillet  of  blue  lace  Ql  vativOov  fl-iTTnciciAfui'ac.the 
color  being  chosen  as  a  type  of  heaven),  and  over  it  a 
golden  diadem  ("ilJ,  Exod.  xxix,  6),  "on  which  blos- 
somed a  golden  calyx  like  the  flower  of  the  vami-a- 
/•Of."  or  hyoscyamuB  (Joseph us,  ^iU.  iii,  6).  The  gold 
band  ()'-'!I,  Sept,  iriraXov;  Origen,  Wanriipioy)  was 
tied  behind  with  blue  lace  (embroidend  with  aowero), 
and  being  two  fingers  broad,  bore  tbe  inscription  (not 
in  bas-relief,  as  Abarbanel  sayf)  "  MDlEneis  to  the 
Lord."  (COmp.  Rev.  xvil,  6 ;  "Urannios,  Dt  VeH,  8a- 
ctrd.  ii,  22  j  Maimon.  De  A]>paTatu  Templi.  ix,  1 ;  Re- 
land,  Anliq.  Ii,  10 ;  Carpiov,  Appar,  Cril.  p.  85 ;  Jose- 
phns.War,  V,  6,7;  rhilo,Z>et"t(.Jfo»i»,  iii,6IS.)  Soma 
suppose  that  Josephos  is  deecribing  a  later  crown  given 
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by  Alexander  the  Gr«at  to  Jaddoa  (Jennings'*  JrteM 
Anl.  p.  log).  The  ose  of  the  crown  by  priesU  andlo 
religions  services  was  Dnivenal,  aod  perhaps  the  Dadge 
belonged  at  fint  "rather  to  the  piml'^rtUa  than  tba 
regaiia."  Thus  Q.  Fatdus  Pictor  *ay*  that  tbe  lint 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  mbfii  ncrtiGcHi^.  '^A  sbriped 
head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wig,  on  which  a 
band  was  fastened,  omamsnted  with  an  up,  the  syai- 
bal  of  loyal^,"  waa  used  by  tbe  kings  of  Egypt  in  rs- 
ligioos  oeremanies  (Wilkinson's  Aw:.  Egff*.  iii,  354, 
tig.  18).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria 
was  "a  high  mitre  .  .  ,  frequently  adorned  wlli  Bow. 
ers,  etcandarmugedin  band*  of  linen  or  illk.  Orig- 
inally there  was  only  one  band,  hot  alterwanl*  there 
were  two,  and  the  ornaments  were  richf  r"  (Layanl,  ii, 
3^0,  and  the  illustrations  in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.,p(. 
i,  vol.  U,  Ub.  ix,  4  and  S).    See  Uitee. 


Andant  Assyrian  Cnnma. 
Fig.  1,  Earl;  Klntp ;  £,  Later. 
The  royal  crown  originated  In  tba  diadem,  which 
was  a  ilmple  jtUrf  fastened  round  the  head,  and  tied 
behind.  This  obviously  took  lis  rise  among  a  people 
wbo  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a  band  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  over  the  face.  .  The  Idea  occurred  of  dis- 
tinguishing kings  by  a  flUet  of  different  color  from 
that  usually  worn ;  and  being  thus  esUblished  aa  a 
regal  distinction,  it  continued  lo  be  nsed  as  such  even 
among  nations  who  did  not  wear  tbe  hair  long,  or  waa 
employed  to  cunflne  the  head-dre«s.  We  sometime! 
see  this  diadem  as  a  simple  fillet,  about  two  incbe* 
broad,  fastened  round  the  otherwise  bare  head;  wa 
then  find  it  as  a  band  of  gold  (fint  cut,  above,  flgs.  S, 
6).  In  Ihia  shape  it  sometimes  forms  the  baaia  of 
raised  ornamental  work  (figs.  6,  7,  %,  10),  in  whidi 
case  it  becomes  what  we  should  conaider  a  crown ; 
and,  indeed,  the  original  diadem  may  be  traced  in  most 
ancient  crowns.  Fie.  I')  l*  enrioui,  not  only  from  tha 
simplicity  of  Its  furm,  but  on  account  of  the  melallic 
loop  to  be  passed  under  the  chin — a  mode  of  securing 
the  crown  probably  adopted  in  war  or  in  tha  chasa. 
Then  we  find  tbe  diadem  surrounding  the  had-draaa 
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01  e*p  (figi-  B,  9, 18),  ukd  when  this  tlto  t>  omunent- 
«d,  tha  diadem  ma^  be  cooaidend  aj  having  be«nn«  a 
rrown.    See  Diadbm. 

S.  Tlie  man  general  vonl  for  a  crpm  li  H'lTi;,  ala- 
rah'  (a  circlrl,  Gr.  (rri^vac);  and  it  ii  applied  to 
crowns  and  head  ornamenta  of  different  torts,  includ- 
ing thoM  used  by  tbe  kin^i.  niien  applied  to  their 
crowns,  it  appears  (o  deaote  the  state  crown  as  dislio- 
guished  from  the  diadem.  Such  was  probably  tbe 
crown,  which,  with  its  precloaa  stones,  weighed  (or 
rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  talcen  by  David  trom 
the  kiog  of  Aromon  at  Babbah,  and  used  as  tbe  stats 
crown  of  Judab  (!  Sam.  xii,80).  Some  groandlegslv 
■appose  that,  being  too  heavy  to  wear,  It  was  nupcnd- 
td  over  hb  tiBad.  Tlie  royal  crown  was  sometimes 
buried  with  the  king  (Schickard,  Jvi  Rig.  vi,  19,  p. 
421).  Idolitrons  nations  also  "made  crowDs  for  the 
head  of  their  gods"  (Ep.  Jer.  9).  The  Rahbios  allege 
that  tha  Hebrew  state^rowD  was  of  gold,  set  with 
jewels.  Of  its  shape  it  is  impossible  in  form  any  no- 
tion,  unlesa  by  reference  to  tbe  examples  of  ancient 
crowns  rontained  in  the  preceding  cot.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  being  taken  mostly  from  coins,  are  not 
of  that  very  remote  antiquity  whicb'we  would  desire 
to  illustrate  matters  pertaining  to  the  period  of  the 
Hebiew  monarohies.  In  (^(ypt  and  Persia  there  are 
Bcolpturea  of  earlier  date,  represuiting  royal  crowns 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  distinguishing  tlaia,  cap.  or  helmet, 
of  metal,  and  of  cloth,  or  partly  clothand  partly  metal. 
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The  diadem  of  two  or  three  llllets  (<lgs.4,  6,  Brst  cut, 
above)  may  have  been  similarly  significant  of  dominion 
over  two  or  three  conntriea.  In  Rev.  ili,  B;  itiii,  ]  ; 
xix,  12,  allnsion  is  made  to  "mun^  crowns"  (f  laf  q^nro) 
worn  In  token  of  extended  dominion.  Thus  the  kings 
of  Egypt  used  to  be  crowned  with  the  "pehent,"  or  unit- 
el' crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Ane. 
Eggpl.  iii,  351  sq. ;  cnmp.  l^yard,  ii,  320) ;  and  Ptole- 
my PbilumetOT  woro  ttro  diadems,  one  for  Enrope  and 
one  tot  Asia.  This  woold,  In  fact,  form  lAne  crowns, 
as  his  previous  one  was  doobtless  the  doable  crown 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Similarly  the  three 
Diowni  of  the  papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of 
power:  the  first  corona  was  added  to  tbe  mttrc  by  Al- 
exander III  in  1159;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIll 
In  ia03;  and  the  third  by  Urbui  V  in  1362.  These 
Egyptian  tiant  were  worn  in  war  and  on  occasions 
of  state,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  a  fillet  or  diadem 
was  used.  It  is  important  to  obnerve  that  the  ntfre  of 
the  bigh-ptiest,  which  is  also  called  a  crown  (Exod. 
xixix,  go),  was  of  similar  conatructlDn,  if  not  ehape, 
with  the  addition  of  the  golden  lillet  or  disdem. 

8.  Similar  also  in  constrnction  and  material,  though 
not  in  fonn,  waa  the  ancleDt  Penhin  crown,  for  which 
there  Is  adiatinct  name  In  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  11; 
Ii,  ]7j  Tl,  8),  vli.,  ins,  ke'tlMsr  (chaplet),  which  was 
doubtless  the  eidarii  or  eilarii  (tiiapi^  or  cirapir),  the 
high  cap  or  tiain  so  often  meodoned  by  the  Greek  hia- 
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wreath  or  fold  ;  and  this  woald  suggest  a  resemhUnce 
to  fig.  IS  (of  the  first  cut,  above),  which  is,  b  fact,  cop- 
led  fhim  a  Parthian  or  later  Persian  coin.  This  one 
is  worthy  of  very  particular  attention,  because  it  forma 
a  connecting  link  between  tbe  ancient  and  modem 
Oriental  crownJi  the  latter  consisting  either  of  a  cap, 
withafoMortnrban,  tarioaslyennchedw  thaigrettei 
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as  thla  la ;  or  of  a  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  stnddcd  witb  pr» 
clous  stones.  It  must  often  occnr  to  the  student  of 
Biblical  antiquities  that  the  modem  usages  of  ttie  liLast 
hare  more  resemblance  to  tbe  most  ancient  thsn  have 
those  which  prevailed  during  that  Intermediate  or 
classical  period  in  which  its  peculiar  mannen  and  in- 

Irom  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  So, 
in  the  present  instance,  we  are  much  impressed  with 
tbe  conviction  that  such  bead-tins  and  cape  as  those 
represented  in  the  above  cut  mora  correctly  represent 
tha  retral  "crowns"  of  tha  Old  Testament  than  those 
figured  in  the  Hrst  cut.  above  (with  Che  exception  of 
fig.  12  and  tbe  simple  diadems)  ;  which,  however,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  st)-le  of  tbe  crowns  which 
prevailed  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    See  Turban. 

4.  Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "crown"  are  "IT,  xtr, 
a  KrralA  or  border  of  gold  around  the  edge  of  the  ark 
of  tbe  covenant  (Esod.  xiv,  11,  etc.);  and  "IpllJ, 
kvdiCd',  the  scoip  or  crown  of  the  human  head  (Gen. 
xlix,  96,  etc. ;  lOpu^^,  Bel,  S6).  There  are  several 
words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown  (hut  not  so  rendered) 
besides  those  mentioned,  as  IKO,  jKir',  the  head- 
dress of  bridsgrDcme  (Isa.  Ixi,  10;  Bar.  v,  ! ;  Eiek. 
xxiv,  IT),  and  of  women  (lu.iii,!0);  n'-1-<BX,  Kepi. 
tTotV,  a  head-dress  of  great  splendor  (Isa.  xxk-lii,  6) ; 
nv^,  firjai',  a  wreath  of  flowers  (Prov.  1,  9;  iv, 
9);  such  wreaths  were  used  on  festal  occaaions  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1) ;  ^-Z^  t*miph',  a  common  tiaia  or  turban 
(Job  xxlx,  14 :  faa.  ill,  28) ;  K^ai3,  htrMa'  ("  hat," 
Dan.  ill,  SI,  rather  mantle).  '  iri'^pa  nccun  in  the 
H.  T.  only  once  (Acts  xiv,  13)  for  the  garlands  used 
with  victims.     In  the  Byuntlna  court  this  word  was 
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con linM  to  tba  tnperfal  crown  (Da  Fremc,  GIdu.  Croc. 

p.  144^).       Sm  GAHI.AltII. 

The  Jows  bnut  that  thre«  cravns  were  giren  to 
thflmin^in  IPS,  the  crown  of  the  Isw;  nins  ^r?, 
the  cronn  of  prieithood ;  and  ras5^,  the  rojiJ  crown; 
better  than  all  which  la  SS^J  fi'j  "^rs,  the  crown 
of  ■  cood  name  (Carpiov,  Apparal.  Critic,  p.  60;  Otbo- 
nU  l,tx.  Riibb.  B,  T.  Corona).  Crowni  wero  ao  often 
uaed  nymbolicallj'  to  eitpreM  honor  and  power  that 
ft  ii  not  always  lafa  to  infer  national  uugea  from 
the  paMa^es  in  which  they  occur.  Hence  wo  would 
Bcarcely  conclude  from  Ezek.  sxiii,  42  that  crowns 
were  worn  by  Jewish  fenules,  althoa^h  that  they 
wore  some  ornament  which  mUht  be  no  called  is  prob- 
■IiIb  rrotn  other  aourcea.  Mr.  Lane  (^Arabiim  SigkU,  1, 
424)  mentiona  that  until  about  two  centuries  a;:o  a 
kind  of  crown  was  worn  by  Arabian  lenulea  of  woallh 
and  diitincLion,  It  was  generally  a  circle  of  Jewelled 
gold  (the  lower  edge  of  which  waa  acraight,  and  the 
upper  fanclfoLy  heightened  to  a  mere  point),  eur- 
monnting  the  lower  part  of  a  dome-cbapcd  cap,  with  a 
Jewel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  summtl.  It  ii 
certuin  that  "crowna"  of  thia  or  lome  aimllor  kind 
ware  worn  at  marriagea  (Cant,  ill,  11;  Im.  Ixi,  10); 
and  it  woald  appear  that  at  feaats  and  public  feitivala 
"crowna  of  rejoicing"  were  cuatomary.  Theae  were 
prob»l>ly  gjrianda  (Wisd.  li,  8 ;  iv,  2 ;  Ecctua.  I,  II). 

With  the  ancienta  generally  Iha  crown  waa  the  ayni- 
bolorTictoiy  and  reward,  it  being  customary  for  con- 
querora  to  be  crowned,  aa  were  alao  victors  in  the  Gre- 
cian garnet.  From  ancient  coina  and  medala  we  may 
obaerve  that  tbeae  crowna  or  wreaths  uau;illy  consist- 
ed of  leavea  of  treci,  to  which  were  added  flowers. 
The  crown  worn  by  the  victor  in  the  Olympian  f^mea 
waa  made  of  the  wild  olive ;  in  the  Tytbian  gJmea,  of 
lanrel ;  In  the  Nemean  gamss,  of  patvlcy ;  and  in  the 
Isthmian  games  [sea  ConiNTH],  of  the  pine.  In- 
deed, Claudius  SaCumlnUB  saya  there  waa  hardly  any 
plant  of  which  crowns  had  not  been  made.  The  Ro- 
mans had  several  kinds  of  crowna  or  wroatha  which 
were  bestowed  for  various  aervlces;  but  the  noblest 
was  the  civic  crown,  given  to  him  who  bad  aaved  the 
life  of  a  citizen  ;  It  waa  made  of  oak  learea,  and  was 
preaented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  hia 
preaerver.  Ttvese  were  all  comiptibie,  for  they  began 
to  wither  aa  aoon  aa  they  wero  separated  from  the 
trees  or  plucked  out  of  the  eaith.  In  opposition  to 
these,  thero  is  an  incorruptible  crown,  a  crown  of  life, 
hid  up  for  those  who  are  ftiitfarul  unto  death  (Jas.  1, 
12;  lPet.v,4;  Rev.ii,10;  see  ^n.  Pnut.  Aec.  July, 
1B63).  Pilate's  guard  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
placed  It  on  the  head  of  Jesua  Christ  (Uatt.  xxdi,  39) 
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(Prov.«ii,4;  xvil,6;  laa,  ixvill,  S;  Phil.' iv,  1,  etc.). 
The  term  Is  alao  applied  to  tbe  rims  of  altaia,  tables, 
etc.  (Exod.  XXV,  3S,  etc.;  Dent,  xxll,  8;  comp.Viti. 
ii,  8 ;  Q.  Cnrt.  ix,  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  lud  u  coin  called  "a  crown"  [riiv  arifavor  or 
lifoXin,  1  Mucc.  xiii,  SO ;  x,  29;  A.V.  "Crown-tas." 
V.  Snid.,  s.  T,  ari^avxiv  riA(iT/ia) ;  so  called,  doabu 
less,  because  coins  usually  bore  the  head  of  the  soret- 
cign  encircled  with  a  wreath.     See  Com. 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  an  Gaschallos  (fit  Of 
Tvmi,  lib.  i)  and  Menrsios  {Dt  Cormi,  Hafnis,  1671). 
For   others,  sea   Fabricius,  BiU.   AoL  xiv,  18.      tiec 


CROWN  OF  THORNS  (oT.>o«>f  H  decyftTv, 

Matt,  xxvii,  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns 
in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  otijeet  seenu 
to  have  been  intuit,  and  not  tbe  infliction  of  pain,  aa 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The  Rhamnus,  or  Spi- 
n  1  Chrifti,  although  abundant  in  the  neigbborbo<>d 
of  Jerusalem,  cuiinot  be  tbe  plant  intended,  becaoae  Its 
tboms  are  so  strong  and  large  that  it  could  not  haw 
been  woven  (irWiovrH)  into  a  wreath.  The  laig*- 
leaved  acanthus  (bear's-foot)  la  totally  unanitad  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  lieen  intended,  aa  some 
suppose,  the  phrase  would  hare  been  i(  onTvAfr. 
Obviously  some  small,  Sexile  thorny  shmb  it  meant ; 
perhaps  co^TxirSf  ipituaa  (Reland's  Fabul,  ii.  btsy. 
Haaselqnist  (Travfb,  p.  260)  saya  that  the  thorn  aied 
was  the  Arabian  fwii.  "  It  waa  very  auitable  for 
their  purpose,  aa  it  baa  many  sharp  thorns  which  In- 
flict painful  wounda;  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and 
round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited  In  the  form  of 
a  crown."  It  also  resembles  tlio  rich  dark  green  of 
the  triuinphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  addition- 
al pungency  to  its  ironical  purpose  (RosenmQIler,  Bill- 
my  a/Scripl.  p,  202,  Eng.  ed,).  Another  plant  com- 
monly flxed  upon  ia  the  "aouthem  buckthorn,"  which 
was  very  suitable  to  the  purpose.  See  Bbamblk. 
On  the  empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery  of  tbe 
crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate,  see  Gibbon, 
ii,  BOO;  vi,  M,  ed,  Milm an,— Smith,  a.  v.  TreatiMS 
on  the  crewn  in  question  have  been  written  in  L^tin 
by  Bartholin  (Hafn.lfiai),  Bottier  (in  the  Bibl.  Ama. 
viii,  M2X  Frenzel  (Viteli.  16G7. 16T9),  Gotsch  (Alldot^ 
16»4).  Gonsager  (Hafn.  ITIH),  Lodemann  (Viteb.  IB79), 
Sagittarius  (Jena,  1672),  Wedel  (Jena,  I69G),  Glaach 
(Lips.  1661),  Hallmann  (East.  IT57),  Ubller  (in  McD- 
thenii  Tia.  ii,  280-288).      See  Tbobh. 

CmciSz  (tj)w  Latin  cnici|Ezns  ,■  fVnni  emd.  to  a 
cress,  and  JirJ/m,  fastened),  a  npnsentation  of  Christ 
*'     wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  other 


Icrial. 


of  tbe  king  of  the  Jewt  (see  below).  Tbe  laurol.  pine, 
or  parsley  garlands  ^ven  to  victors  in  the  creat  games 
ofGreece  are  finely  alluded  to  by  Paul  (1  (.'or.  It,  25; 
2  Tim.  ii.  6,  etc.).  See  Gamed.  They  are  said  to 
have  originated  In  the  laurel-wreath  ai-sumed  by  ApnU 
Id  on  conquering  tbe  Pj-tbon  (Tertull.  de  Cor.  MU,  7,  i 
13).  (On  the  Greek  and  Roman  honorary  crowns,  see  ' 
SmiCh,DKl.D/Cfasi.  .4fKt;.,  a.v.  Cnrena.)  See  AuA- 
BARTHiiix.  "Crown"  is  often  used  flgnratively  in 
the  Bible  aa  a  general  emblem  of  an  exalted  state 


Hiitoiy  "/"fVKcyfcTj.— Among  the  many  symbota 
which  the  early  Christians  nsed  to  reprewnt  Christ  aa 
(he  central  object  of  their  faith,  the  btmb  waa  amonff 
the  moat  predominant.  In  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  the  lamb  bears  a  triumphal  cross;  then  it  n 
lying  on  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cnaa;  tlien  it  ap- 
pears with  bluod  flowing  tmai  a  wound  in  its  aide,  as 
well  as  fVom  its  feet;  and  finally,  l>y  the  end  of  ibis 
century,  a  lamb  is  painted  in  the  centre  of  tbe  erne*, 
where  the  body  of  Christ  waa  later  placed.  On  tbe 
ceiebisled  "cross  of  the  Vatican,"  on  which  this  lamb 
thus  appears,  are  two  busts  of  the  Saviour :  one  above, 
holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  snd  giving  a  benedic- 
tion (q.  V.)  In  the  Latin  manner  with  tbe  right,  while 
the  one  below  boidi  a  scroll  in  tbe  right  hand,  and  a 
little  crofs  In  the  left.  The  sixth  (Ecumenical  COOD- 
cil  (A.D.  680)  onln*H  that  Christ  should  be  represent. 
ed  with  his  proper  human  body  rather  than  under  tbe 
iM  of  the  paschal  Ismb,  and  in  the  following  cen. 
turv  cruclAxes  multiplied  greatly  througbont  all  Chria- 
tendom.  The  way  to  this  decision  had  evidently  been 
prepared  by  several  intermediate  steps,  by  which  iIm 
aversion  and  horror  of  the  death  by  the  cross,  thonch 
abolished  as  a  mode  of  execution  by  Constantino,  wua 
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gradually  OYercome  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world. 
Thus,  on  the  vials  of  Monza,  which  Gregory  the 
Great  gave  to  queen  Theodelinda,  there  is  a  head  of 
Christ  in  a  nimbns  containing  a  cross.  A  mosaic  of 
St.  Etienne,  of  about  the  same  period,  contains  in  ad- 
dition one  of  the  thieves  on  each  side  of  the  head  of 
Christ,  with  a  highly  ornamented  cross  below  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  vial,  with  an  ornamented  ediculuro 
below,  crowned  by  a  cross,  with  an  angel  on  one  side, 
and  the  two  women  bringing  spices  to  the  tomb  of 
Christ  on  the  other  side,  indicating  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  On  another,  Christ  is  represented  with  his 
arms  extended — ^lilce  the  praying  persons  of  the  Cata- 
combs— ^with  the  two  thieves  on  crosses  at  his  side, 
and  the  son  and  moon,  or  other  emblems,  added  to  the 
representation.  In  the  pictorial  cross  of  Monza,  said 
to  be  a  present  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  empress 
Theodelinda,  and  in  others  of  the  most  ancient  crucifix- 
es, the  figure  of  Christ  was  scratched  in  on  the  metal 
with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Later,  it  was 
painted.  It  is  in  the  9th  century  that  the  figures  first 
appeared  in  relief.  The  first  crucifix  used  in  a  church, 
of  which  we  have  any  proof,  is  spolcen  of  by  Gre^^ory 
of  Tours  as  being  in  the  church  of  Narbonne  (A.D. 
693).  After  the  council  of  692  the  Greek  Church 
nsed  painted  crucifixes  freely.  Pope  John  VII,  a 
Greek  by  birth  (elected  A.D.  705),  first  used  the  cruci- 
fix in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome.  A  single  crucifix  is 
found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  this  is  considered  to  date 
from  the  8th  century.  The  crucifix  soon  assumed  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Komish  church  edifice,' 
being  placed  over  the  centre  of  tho  high  altar,  over- 
towering  the  tapers,  and  being  removed  only  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  This  altar-crucifix  is  often 
made  in  the  most  costly  and  artistic  way,  being  usual- 
ly of  gold  or  silver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  or  pre- 
cious stones.  Crucifixes  are  also  placed  at  tbe  doors 
of  churches,  in  cloisters,  in  chapels  by  the  roadside, 
and  at  every  place  where  crosses  (q.  v.)  are  erected. 
They  are  constantly  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  and  especially  are  kept  in 
the  bedchamber.  The  reason  given  for  this  abundant 
use  of  the  crucifix  is  ^*  to  keep  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  fact  of  atonement,  ever  before  the 
minds  of  believers."  Among  the  Protestant  church- 
es, the  Lutheran  has  not  rejected  the  use  of  the  altar- 
crucifixes,  though  Protestants  generally  consider  tbe 
use  of  crucifixes  to  lead  to  a  worship  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  to  a  forgetting  of  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  death ;  hence  they 
reject  them  altogether,  regarding  them  as  only  valua- 
.ble,  whether  sculptured  or  painted,  as  marking  a  phsse 
of  the  development  of  ritualistic  worship,  or  as  works 
of  art. 

IT.  DetaSs. — Until  the  11th  century  Christ  was  rep- 
resented as  living,  and  usually  with  his  head  crowned 
with  a  nimbus  or  other  symbol  of  his  triumphal  resnr- 
rection.  His  head  was  erect,  his  eyes  open,  indicating 
bis  divine  nature,  which  is  not  subject  to  death ;  or, 
more  probably,  his  triumph  over  his  death.  Though 
Christ  was  crucified,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in  an 
entirel}'  naked  condition,  the  earliest  crucifixes  repre- 
sent him  clothed  with  a  co/b&ttpn,  a  tunic  without  arms, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet.  At  tlie  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, this  was  modified  to  a  tunic  bound  around  the  waist 
and  extending  aliout  to  the  knees ;  and  by  the  close  of 
the  tenth  centur}",  the  tunic  was  almost  universally 
contracted  to  a  simple  band  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 
This  has  been  universally  adopted  by  artists  till  the 
present  lime.  The  crucifix  of  the  chnreh  St.  Gen^s, 
at  Narbonne,  is  tbe  only  example  extant  of  this  type 
being  adopted  before  the  9th  century.  A  manuscript 
in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  dating  aliout 
the  year  1060,  contains  the  firrt  example  extant  of 
Christ  being  represented  as  dead.  AH  the  crucifixes 
from  that  time  represent  the  bead  as  drooping,  and  life 
W  jnst  eztioct    A  stream  of  blood  is  sometimes  rep- 


resented flowing  from  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and 
the  side,  und  falling  upon  the  head  of  some  of  the 
characters  represented,  symbolizing  thus  the  eflfects  of 
the  atonement.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  have  painted  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
these  being  sometimes  their  master-pieces.  Cimabue 
and  Margaritone,  in  the  13th  century,  mude  the  firct 
representations  extant  of  a  crucifix  with  but  three 
naib,  the  feet  being  crossed,  in  their  paintings  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St.  M&ria  Novella  in  Floi^ 
ence.  The  Romish  Church  now  usually  prefers  thia 
type  of  the  crucifix,  though  the  former  method,  adopt- 
ed by  this  church  also  till  the  18th  century,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  more  in  accordance  with  historical  accu- 
racy. The  tuppedaneum  to  support  the  feet  is  usually 
represented,  though  some  later  artists  have  placed  a 
glol)e  in  place  of  this  tablet  or  shelf.  The  mpportfor 
the  body  has  never  been  represented  in  art.  The  title 
of  the  crou  was  placed  on  a  tallet  which  waa  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  "J"  cross.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  artists  huve  given  the  full  inscription 
in  the  three  languages,  and  these  are  modem.  Many 
crucifixes  have  no  titles.  In  most  it  is  indicated  by 
a  few  meaningless  marks.  In  the  Greek  Chureh  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  or  I  C  .  .  X  C,  or  A,  w,  is  gener- 
ally used. 

III.  Aeeessories. — ^These  are  either  such  as  pertain 
to  the  literal  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  or  are 
pymlMlical  figures  having  reference  to  the  Atonement. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  are  often  represented 
as  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  with  the  head 
bent  forwnrd  and  resting  on  the  hand — a  posture  of 
grief  c(  mmon  in  all  antiquity.  The  names  of  the  two 
are  usually  given  either  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The  two 
Foldiere  are  often  |;iven,  one  holding  a  lance,  snd  the 
other  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar.  1  he  ver}'  ehrli- 
est  crucifixes  have  not  these  soldiers,  but  they  became 
common  after  the  8th  century.  A  sin^'le  example  ex- 
ists of  their  drawing  lots  for  the  Saviour's  garments. 
The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  former  with  a  face  surround- 
ed by  a  circle,  and  giving  out  rays,  and  the  latter  in  tbe 
form  of  a  crescent,  are  often  given,  being  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  These  are  Fonie- 
times  replaced  by  two  human  demi-figures,  one  with  a 
royal  diadem,  and  tbe  other  crowned  with  a  crescent 
or  holding  a  torch,  while  both  have  one  hand  support- 
ing the  head  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Rays  of  light  often 
stream,  from  both  the  sun  and  tbe  moon,  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  Christ.  These  heavenly  bodies  are  considered 
by  many  to  reprepcnt  the  darkness  which  suddenly 
came  over  nature,  c(  ncealing  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
a  better  interpretation  is  that  they  represent  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the  same  figures 
do  on  other  monuments.  The  redemption  of  man 
from  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  symbolized  in  some 
crucifixes  by  a  naked  man  rising  up  frc  m  the  ground 
below  the  cross,  while  a  hand  above  him  is  reached 
out  from  a  cloud.  Another  represents  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground,  while  a  woman,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  is  taking  hold  of  the  bend  in  the  cloud.  This 
is  to  indicate  Adam  and  Eve.  A  crucifix  in  St.  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  has  a  gate  (of  paradise)  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  tree  (of  good  and  evil),  (-bow- 
ing that  man,  lost  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
is  restored  by  the  cross  to  the  paradise  from  which  he 
was  driven  out  The  emblems^of  the  four  evangelists 
and  angels  in  adoration  are  often  placed  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  crucifix.  The  skull  and  cross-bones  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  is  altogether  a  modem  addition. 
The  crucifix  of  a  diptych  of  Ramliona  contains  a  wolf 
under  the  cross  nourishing  Romulus  and  Remus,  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  world  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  to  the  city 
of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Romish  Church.  Other 
symbols  relating  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  to 
the  traditions  relating  to  this  central  event  in  the  his* 
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toiy  of  the  world,  occur  in  varioiu  crucifixefl.  Many 
other  modifications  exist  of  the  presentation  of  the 
crucifixion,  whether  giyen  in  full  relief,  or  high  or 
low  relief,  or  whether  painted  in  miniature,  in  mosaic, 
on  fresco,  or  on  canvas. 

Crucifixion  (prop.  frravptitaiQ^  but  in  the  N.  T. 
the  noun  does  not  occur,  the  act  being  designated  by 
some  form  of  the  verb  aravpotOy  to  apply  the  crou ; 
once  TrpotnrfiyvvfAif  to  yiufen,  i.  e.  to  the  cross.  Acts  ii, 
23 ;  the  classical  writers  use  <rravpovv,  dvaaravpovv^ 
ifKoXoiriZHv,  vpoatfXoltVf  and,  less  properly,  dvaoKiv- 
dvXivtiv;  cnta  or  paHbuio  afficert^  suffigere,  or  simply 
^ffere  [TertuU.  de  Pat.  iii],  crueiare  ^Auson.]  ad  pa^ 
lum  amgare,  crucem  a&cui  ataJtuerty  in  crucem  agert^ 
toUerey  etc. ;  the  sufferer  was  called  erudarius).  See 
Passion. 

I.  Hutory. — The  variety  of  the  phrases  shows  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case  of 
Inarus,  Thuc  i,  30 ;  comp.  Gen.  xl,  19),  the  Cartha- 
ginians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  etc.,yal.  Max.  ii,  7 ; 
Polyb.  i,  86;  Sil.  Ital.  U,  344;  Plutarch,  Parol.  24; 
Justin,  xviii,  7;  Hirt.  BtU,  Afric,  66),  the  Persians 
( Polycrates,  etc ;  Herod,  iii,  125 ;  iv,  48 ;  vii,  194 ; 
Ctesias,  Excerpt,  5 ;  comp.  Esth.  vii,  10),  the  Assyrians 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii,  1),  Sc^-thians  (id.  ii,  44),  Indians  (id.  ii, 
18),  Germans  (possibly  Tacit.  Germ.  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  times  (Livy,  i,  26)  among  the 
Komans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to 
the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  (^pro  Rab. 
4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it  vetuM  veterrimumque  (?  ie- 
terr.)  paJtibvIortun  nqfplicium.  Both  Kpifiav  and  sum- 
pendere  (Ovid,  /6m,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion ; 
thus,  in  speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000 
Tyrians,  dvtKpifuurev  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  cru- 
dbiu  affixuM  in  Q.  Curt  iv,  4.  The  Greeks  (Strabo, 
xiv,  647)  and  Macedonians  (Appian,  MUhr.  8 ;  Curt, 
vii,  11,  28 ;  ix,  8,  6)  also  sometimes  resorted  to  this 
mode  of  punishm'ent. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment  was 
happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i,  8)  proba- 
bly towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lipsius,  De  Cruce^ 
iii,  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we  have  no  more 
definite  account  of  the  matter.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  that  emperor's  reign,  but 
the  reverence  which,  at  a  later  period,  be  was  led  to 
feel  for  the  cross,  doubtless  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  practice  (Aurel.  Vict.  Ccbs,  41 ;  Niceph. 
vii,  46 ;  Finnic,  viii,  20).  **  An  edict  so  honorable  to 
Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,  "deserved  a  place  in  the 
Theodoslan  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  5th 
and  18th  titles  of  the  9th  book"  (ii,  154,  note).     See 

PONISHMKNT. 

II.  As  a  Jewish  Ctistom. — Whether  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution was  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  (see  Bormitius,  De  Cruce  num  Ebraor.  suppUc, 
fuerit,  Viteb.  1644;  Chaufepi^,  in  the  MisceU,  Duiab, 
ii,  401  sq.).  It  is  asserted  to  have  l)een  so  by  Baro- 
nius  (^Annal.  i,  xxxiv),  Sigonius  (/>e  Jtq>.  Hebr,  vi,  8), 
etc.,  who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (c.  Biron.  Ertrc, 
xvi),  Carpzov  (Apparat.  Crit,  p.  591).  The  Hebrew 
words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  hbn,  talah'  (sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  ys*^  ^?,  "  upon  the  tree ;"  hence 
the  Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  *^lbp,  and  Chris- 
tians rbn  ''nair, ''worshippers  of  the  crucified"), 
and  yp^,  yaka'y  both  of  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  are  gen- 
erally rendered  **to  hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii,  10;  Dent, 
xxi,  22 ;  Num.  xxv,  4 ;  Job  xxvi,  7) ;  for  which  arav- 
pout  occurs  in  the  Sept.  (Esth.  vii,  10),  and  cruc>fe»- 
runt  in  the  Vnlg.  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonldes  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  iiody  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
bands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion)  took 


place  qfter  death  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  ffebr.  m  MtUt.  xxvii, 
81 ;  Othonis  Lex,  Rabb.,  s.  v.  Supplicia ;  Reland,  AfU, 
ii,  6 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vuig,  Errors^  v,  21).  Even  tho 
placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  upright  pole  has  been 
called  crucifixion.  This  custom  of  crucifixion  after 
death  (which  seems  to  be  implied  in  Deut.  xxi,  22, 
28)  was  by  no  means  rare ;  men  were  first  killed  in 
mercy  (Sueton.  Ccet. ;  Herod,  iii,  125 ;  Plutarch,  Cteom, 
88).  According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi, 
15,  §  24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin  as  a  post-mortem 
disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Rabbis  are  correct  in  as- 
serting that  this  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture, 
since  the  Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  four  (via., 
the  sword,  Exod.  xxi ;  strangling,  fire,  Lev.  xx ;  and 
stoning,  Deut.  xxi).  Philo,  indeed,  says  {De  kg.  spec,) 
that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punish- 
ment because  it  was  the  vxfrst  he  could  discover ;  but 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi,  23)  does  not  prove  his  as- 
sertion. Probably,  therefore,  the  Jews  borrowed  it 
from  the- Romans  (Joseph us,  ArU.  xx,  6,  2;  War^  ii, 
12,  6 ;  /.{/«,  75,  etc.),  although  there  may  have  been 
a  few  isolated  instunces  of  it  before  (Josephns,  Ant, 
xiii,  14,  2).     See  Haxgivo. 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
**  cross"  precedes  **  burning"  in  the  law-books  (Lipsi- 
us, De  Cruc,  ii,  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudeliMinutm 
teterrimumqtte  suppKdutn  (Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66),  extrenui 
peena  (Apul.  deAur.A  sin.  x),  summum  stq>pHciwn(PaviL 
*sent.  V,  tit  xxi,  etc.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire 
factitious  horror  fh>m  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi,  23. 
Amoni;  the  Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part 
of  the  infliction,  since  it  was  especially  a  servile  mtppU- 
cium  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iv,  11 ;  Juvenal,  vi,  218;  Horace, 
Sat.  i,  8,  8,  etc. ;  Plautus,  passim),  or  **  a  slave's  pun- 
ishment" {De  In/wni  quo  Chr.  adfectus  est  cru.  supp., 
in  Lange's  Observatt.  Sacr.  [Lubec,  1781],  p.  151  sq. ; 
also  Hencke,  Opusc.  p.  137  sq.),  so  that  even  a  fi^ed- 
man  ceased  to  dread  it  (Cicero,|)ro  Rab.  5) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  10, 10;  War,  v,  11, 1 ;  Paul.  Sent. 
V,  tit.  xxiii ;  Lamprid.  A  lex.  Sev.  23),  such  as  persons 
guilty  of  robbery,  piracy  (Seneca,  Ep.  vii ;  Cicero,  /V- 
tron.  71),  assassination,  peijnr}'  (Finnic,  vi,  26),  sedi- 
tion, treason,  and  (in  the  case  of  soldiera)  desertion 
(Dion,  V,  52 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  22 ;  Apuleius,  Asin.  8). 
Indeed,  exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  eiffitatis  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  1, 
3).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  popular 
cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii,  23,  as  often  happened  to 
the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against 
Csesar  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had 
previously  condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were  cruci- 
fied on  the  former  charge,  as  by  Florus  (Joseph.  IFor, 
ii,  14,  9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at  once  {Ant. 
xvii,  10, 10).     See  Execution. 

III.  Process.  —  The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  other  insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected, 
were  illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly 
commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had 
been  stripped ;  hence,  in  the  common  form  of  sentence, 
we  find  **summove,  lictor,  despolia,  verbera,"  etc. 
(Livy,  i,  26).  For  this  there  is  a  host  of  authorities 
—Livy,  xxvi,  18;  Q.  Curt,  vii,  11;  Lucan,  de  Pisc(A 
2 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvii,  26,  etc  It  was 
inflicted,  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  rirgts,  but 
the  more  terrible  JlageUum  (Horace,  Sat.  i,  8 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  24.  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews 
(Dent  xxv,  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldien  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  etc,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  patrriK  d<rrpaya\utrij  mentioned  by  Atbensus, 
etc  ;  jUxgrum  pecuinis  ossibus  oafenatum^  Apul.),  which 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  suiFerer  died  under  it 
(Ulp.  de  PcemSf  1.  vKi).    The  scourging  generally  took 
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place  at  a  colamn,  and  the  one  to  which  our  Lord  wae 
bound  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Jerome,  Prudentios, 
Gre^^rj  of  Tours,  etc.,  and  is  shown  at  several  church- 
es among  the  relics.  In  our  Lord's  case,  however,  this 
infliction  seems  neither  to  have  l)een  the  legal  scourg- 
ing after  the  sentence  (Val.  Alax.  i,  7 ;  JcMephus,  War, 
V,  28 ;  ii,  14,  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
(Acts  xxii,  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sen- 
tence, to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  fur- 
ther punishment  (Luke  xxiii,  22 ;  John  xix,  1) ;  and 
if  this  view  be  correct,  the  reference  to  it  (^payiXXui- 
frag)  in  Matt,  xxvii,  26,  is  retrospective,  as  so  great 
an  anguish  could  hardly  have  been  endured  tuice  (see 
Poll  Synopsis,  ad  loc.)»  How  severe  it  was  is  indica- 
ted in  prophecy  (Psa.  xxxv,  16 ;  Isa.  1,  6).  Vossius 
considers  that  it  was  partly  legal,  partly  tentative 
{Harm,  Pass,  v,  13).     See  Scourge. 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  part  of  it  (Plutarch,  i>6  lis  qui  sero,  etc.,  9 ;  Artemid. 
Ondroer,  ii,  61 ;  see  John  xix,  17 ;  comp.  **  patibulum 
ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  afBgatur  cruci,"  Plaut  Cctrbo- 
narj).  Hence  the  term  Jurcifer,  cross-bearer  (q.  v.). 
This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  in 
Gen.  xxii,  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  parallel ; 
and  to  this  the  fathers  fantastically  applied  the  ex- 
pression in  Isa.  ix,  6,  '*the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder."  They  were  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  the  way  (Plant.  Mostd,  i,  1, 52).  **  In  some 
old  figures  we  see  our  Lord  described  with  a  t:ible  ap- 
pendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails 
and  pointed  iron"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii,  xv, 
2;  Hcerthas  ligno  quod  tvieras,  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50). 
See  Simon  (of  Ctrbxe). 

Th6  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (^*po{^ 
urbem,"  Cicero,  Verr,  v,  66;  **  extra  portam,"  Plant. 
Mil,  Gl,  ii,  4,  6;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  18;  Acts  vii,  68; 
Heb.  xiii,  12 ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum"),  often  in 
some  public  road  (Quinct.  Decl,  275)  or  other  conspic- 
uous place  like  the  Campus  Martius  (Cicero,  pro  Ra- 
birio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Tacitus, 
Afm,  xv).  This  might  sometimes  be  a  hill  (Val.  Max. 
vi) ;  it  is,  however,  rather  an  inference  to  call  Gol- 
gotha a  Aiff;  in  the  Evangelists  it  is  called  ^^npiace'* 
(rotrog).  See  Calvart.  Anived  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Artemidorus, 
Oneirocr.  ii,  58),  the  dress  being  the  perquisite  of  the 
soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii,  35;  Dig,  xlviii,  20,6);  possibly 
not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins  was  allowed  him ;  at 
least  among  the  Jews  the  rule  was  *  *  that  a  man  should 
be  stoned  naked"  (Sanhedr.  vi,  8),  where  the  context 
shows  that  *' naked"  must  not  be  taken  in  its  restricted 
sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cro^s  is  gen- 
erally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it  (agere,  ercurrere,  toUere,  ascendere  in  crucem ;  Pru- 
dent, vipi  trrt^. ;  Plautus,  Mostd,  "  Crucisalus ;"  id. 
Bacch.  2,  8, 128 ;  dvi^yov,  ^yov,  ^yov  <iV  aicpov  reXor, 
Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  (Ep.  12), 
}irav  Kv\ov  kXiO^  koi  ivatrry  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed^ 
Acts  iv).  The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii,  10,  etc.)  of  the  cross  be- 
ing erected  beforehand  in  terrorem.  Before  the  nail- 
ing or  binding  took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi,  6),  usually  of  bitter 
wine  (o7voc  iofivpfiioftkvoc  or  XeXi/^crvw/icvof),  as 
among  the  Jews  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  ffebr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii), 
because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Other  bitter  herbs  were 
also  employed  (Pipping,  Exerdt,  Acad.  p.  55).  Our 
Lord  reftised  it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii,  84;  Mark  xv,  23;  Maimonides,  Sanhed,  xiii). 
Matthew  calls  it  ^Winegar  mingled  with  gall"  (o^oq 
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fiira  x^^^Cj  V'?'^))  &n  expression  used  in  reference  to 


Psa.  Ixix,  21,  but  not  strictly  accurate.  This  merci- 
fully intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  posca,  the  common  drink 
of  Boman  soldiers,  Spart  ffadr, ;  PUut.  Mil,  Gl.  iii,  2, 
23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to 
our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt, 
xxvii,  48 ;  Luke  xxiii,  86) ;  this  he  tasted  to  allt.y  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix,  29). 

The  body  was  affixed  to  the  cross  by  nails  (see  Cofn. 
Curtius,  lie  dams  Domini,  Antw.  1760)  driven  into  the 
tiands,  and  more  rarely  into  the  feet ;  sometimes  the 
feet  were  fastened  by  one  nail  driven  throufzh  both 
(Tertull.  adv,  Jud,  x ;  Senec.  De  Vita  Beat,  19 ;  Lac- 
tant.  iv,  18).  The  feet  were  occasionally  bound  to  the 
crojs  by  cords ;  and  Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual 
among  the  Egyptians  to  bind  in  this  manner  not  only 
the  feet,  but  the  hands.  An  inscription  (titubts)  was 
written  upon  a  small  tablet  (oavig,  Socrat.  Hi»t,  EccL 
i,  17)  declaring  the  crime  (see  Albert],  De  Inseript. 
cruds  Chr,  Lips*.  1725),  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  (Sueton.  Cal.  88 ;  Dom.  10 ;  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccks, 
v,  1).  The  lody  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a 
sort  of  seat  (iri/y/ia)  (Iren.  adv.  Bar,  ii,  42).  The 
criminal  .died  under  the  most  frightful  sufferings — so 
great  that  even  amid  the  raging  passions  of  war  pity  was 
sometimes  excited.  Josephus  (War,  v,  11, 1)  narrates 
of  c&ptives  taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  that  *^  they 
were  first  whipped,  and  tormented  with  all  sorts  of 
tortures,  and  then  crucified  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  soldiers,  out  of  the  wrath  and  the  hatred 
they  bore  the  Jews,  nailed  those  they  caught  one  after 
one  way  and  another  after  another  to  crosses,  by  way 
of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  ^reat  that  room  was 
wanting  for  the  crosses  and  crosses  wanting  for  the 
bodies.  This  miserable  procedure  made  Titus  greatly 
pity  them."  Sometimes  the  suffering  was  shortened 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal — crV" 
rafrada  (Cicero,  Phil,  xiii,  12).  The  execution  tor  k 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  camifex,  or  hangman,  attend- 
ed by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Rome  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv, 
60;  Lactant.  iv,  26).  The  accounts  given  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  particular  (Tholuck,  Glavbtdirdigheit  der 
evangel,  Gesch,  p.  361). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves"  (>y- 
OToi,  rolberg)  or  "malefactors"  (then  so  common  in 
Palestine,  Josephus,  War,  ii,  6,  etc.),  according  to 
prophecy  (Isa.  liii,  12) ;  and  was  watched  according  to 
custom  by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix,  28),  with 
their  centurion  (KovonoSia.  Matt,  xxvii,  66 ;  miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,  Tetr.  Sat,  iii,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit,  Cleom, 
88),  whose  express  ofiice  was  to  prevent  the  surreption 
of  the  body  (Seneca,  Ep.  101).  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which  some- 
times did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation 
(Euseb.  viii,  8 ;  Seneca,  Prov.  8).  But  for  this  guard, 
the  persons  might  have  been  t^^ken  down  and  recov- 
ered, as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out  of  three  to 
whom  the  same  careftil  nursing  (Bspamia  InififXto^ 
rdrtj)  was  applied  {Life,  75).  Among  the  Convulsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  women  would  be  re- 
peatedly crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross  three 
hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it  twenty- 
three  times  {Enrycl,  Metr,,  s.  v.  Cross) ;  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  nailing,  and  not  more 
than  a  basinful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  be- 
lieve from  the  Martyrologies  that  V ictorinus  (crucified 
head  downward)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days  (compare  Bretschneider,  in  the  Stu- 
dien  u.  Krit.,  1882,  ii,  625 ;  Paulus,  in  the  Darmst.  Kir- 
chenzeit.  1883,  No.  8, 9).  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plant. 
Pan,  iv,  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xxi,  22)  to  hasten  death  (John  xix,  81),  and  it 
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was  a  mitigation  of  the  panishment  (Casaub.  Exere. 
ArUib,  p.  537)f  as  observed  hy  Origen.  But  the  uou- 
sual  rapidity  of  oar  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth 
of  his  previous  agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inabil- 
ity to  bear  his  own  cross  far),  and  to  his  mental  an- 
guish (Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  vi,  8 ;  Zte  pass,  Mesnce)^ 
or  it  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  ex- 
plldn  the  **  giving  up  of  the  ghost'*  as  a  miracle  (Heb. 
V,  7  ?),  or  say  with  Cj^prian,  Prtvento  camijicis  offido^ 
tpiriium  »ponU  dimisit  (^Adv.  Dttneir).  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thou.^ht  noteworthy, 
since,  had  oiur  Lord  been  in  a  swoon,  the  piercinii:  of  his 
pericardium  (proved  b}'  the  appearance  of  l^nnph  and 
blood)  would  have  ensured  death,  (See  Eschenbach, 
Opuse.  Med.  de  Servatore  non  apparenter  $ed  vtre  mor- 
taOy  and  Oruner,  De  morte  ChrUH  nan  synopticd^  quoted 
by  Jahn  in  his  BibLArck.')  (See  l)elow.)  Pilate  ex- 
pressly tatutfed  himself  of  the  actual  death  by  question- 
ing the  centurion  (Mark  xv,  44) ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this  case  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  type  (£xod.  xii,  46).  Other  modes  of  hast^ 
ening  death  were  by  li  !:hting  fires  under  the  cross 
(hence  the  nicknames  Sarmentitii  and  SevMoHy  Tert. 
Apolog,  50),  or  letting  loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified 
(Suet.  Nei\  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross 
(Cicero,  7\wc.  Q.  i,  43;  Sil.  Ital.  viii,  486)  hy  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii,  12),  or  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Attn.  6;  Horace, 
Ep.  i,  16, 48 ;  Juvenal,  xiv,  77).  Sepulture  was  gen- 
erally therefore  forbidden  (Pliny,  liUt,  Nat,  xxxvi, 
24),  though  it  might  be  granted  as  a  special  favor  or 
on  grand  occasions  (Ulp.  1.  ix,  De  off,  Ptucons.).  But, 
in  consequence  of  Dent,  xxi,  22, 23,  an  express  nation- 
al exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
xxvii,  58 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War,  iv,  5, 2). 

IV.  Pathology, — It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
manner  of  death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  en- 
dured, which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the 
treatise  of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jahn's  Bibl.  Arch,'), 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent  ten- 
sion of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation  from 
the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails,  being  driven  through 
part.4  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  aro  full  of  nerves  and 
tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  heart),  create 
the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3.  The  exposure  of  so 
many  wounds  and  lacerations  brings  on  inflammation, 
which  tends  to  become  gangrene,  and  every  moment 
increases  the  poignancy  of  suffering.  4.  In  the  dis- 
tended parts  of  the  l)ody  more  blood  flows  through  the 
arteries  than  can  be  carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence 
too  much  blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the 
head  and  stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
become  pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  ol>struction 
of  circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  oigraduaJiy 
increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all  this  we  may 
add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

Death  by  crucifixion  (physical!}-  considered)  is  there- 
fore to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fever  which  is 
excited  by  the  wounds,  and  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and  the  painfully  con- 
strained position  of  the  body.  Traumatic  fever  corre- 
sponds, in  intensity  and  in  character,  to  the  local  in- 
fldnimation  of  the  wound.  In  the  first  stage,  while  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  is  characterized  by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highly  inflamma- 
tory, and  the  sufferer  complains  of  heat,  throbbing 
headache,  intense  thirst,  restlessness,  and  anxiety. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  fever  somewhat 
aliates,  and  gradually  ceases  as  suppuration  diminishes 
and  the  stage  of  cicatrization  approaches.  But  if  the 
wound  be  prevented  from  healing,  and  suppuration 
continue,  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.    When,  how- 


ever, the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is  so  intense  as  to 
produce  mortification,  nervous  depression  is  the  imine> 
dlate  consequence ;  and  if  the  cause  of  this  excessive 
infiammation  of  the  wound  still  continues,  as  is  tbe 
case  in  crucifixion,  the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.  He  is 
no  longer  sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxiety  and  sense 
of  prostration  are  excessive ;  hiccough  supervenes,  his 
skin  is  moistened  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  death 
ensues.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  the  cross 
must  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  consti- 
tution. The  wounds  in  themselves  were  n<it  fatal; 
but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained  in  them,  the  inflam- 
mation must  have  increased  in  intensity  until  it  pro- 
duced gangrene.  The  period  at  which  death  occnrred 
was  very  variable,  as  it  depended  on  the  constitntion 
of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  exposure 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  may,  however,  be 
asserted  that  death  would  not  take  place  until  the  local 
inflammation  had  run  its  course ;  and  though  this  pro- 
cess may  be  much  hastened  by  fatigue  and  the  alter- 
nate exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  ni^ht 
air,  it  is  not  completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  under 
ordinary  cirenmstances,  and  in  heidthy  constitutions; 
so  that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the  ear- 
liest period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occasion  death 
in  a  healthy  adult.  It  can  not  be  objected  that  the 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  duly 
considered  in  the  above  estimate,  for  many  cases  are 
recorded  of  persons  having  survived  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  here  mentioned,  even  as  long  as  eight  or 
nine  days.  Eusebius  (JIi$t.  Eccks.  iii,  8)  says  that 
many  of  the  martyrs  in  Eg^'pt,  who  were  crucified  with 
their  heads  downward,  perished  by  hunger.  The  want 
of  water  was  a  much  more  important  privatiob.  It 
must  have  caused  the  sufferer  inexpressible  anguish, 
and  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  hasten 
death. 

Several  eminent  writers  had  occupied  themselves 
with  the  physiology  of  our  Saviour's  pussion,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  before  the  *^  scientific"  method 
of  treating  it  was  resorted  to ;  such  were  Scheuchaer, 
Mead,  Bartholinus,  Vogler,  Triller,  Richter,  and  Es- 
chenbach. But  a  much  fuller  and  more  exact  investi- 
gation has  since  been  made  by  the  two  Gruners,  fa- 
ther and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  first  wrote  under  the 
direction,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  former.  These  ear- 
lier authors  have  collected  all  that  medical  analogies 
could  furnish  towards  establishing  the  character  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  the  realit}'  of  his  death. 
'*  The  pulmonary,  and  other  veins  and  arteries  about 
the  heart  and  chest,  by  the  abundance  of  blood  flow- 
ing thither,  and  there  accumulating,  must  have  add- 
ed frightful  bodily  suffering  to  the  anguish  of  mind 
produced  by  the  overpowering  burden  of  onr  sins" 
(G.  G.  Richteri  Dissertationes  Quatuor  Mediccs,  Got- 
ting.  1775,  p.  57).  But  this  general  suffering  most 
have  made  a  relative  impression  upon  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  as  Charles  Gruner  well  observes,  the  ef- 
fect it  produced  upon  two  hardy  and  hardened  thieves, 
brought  out  fresh  from  prison,  must  naturally  have 
been  very  different  from  that  on  our  Saviour,  whose 
frame  and  temperament  were  of  a  very  opposite  char- 
acter; who  had  been  previously  suffering  a  night  of 
tortures  and  restless  fatigue ;  who  had  l^een  wrestling 
with  mental  agony  till  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena 
had  been  caused — a  bloody  sweat ;  who  must  have  felt 
to  the  most  acute  degree  of  intensity  all  the  mental  ag- 
gravation of  his  punishment — ^its  shame  and  ignominy, 
and  the  distress  of  his  pious  motlier,  and  few  faithful 
friends  (C.  F.  Gruneri  CommentaHo  Anliquaria  Medica 
de  Jem  CrisH  morte  vera  non  simui  tta^  Hale,  1805,  p. 
30-45).  To  these  he  might  have  added  other  reflec- 
tions, as  that  our  Saviour  was  evidently  weakened  be- 
yond  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  seeing  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  cross,  as  criminals 
led  to  execution  were  always  able  to  do ;  and  if  the 
men  whom  we  are  answering  suppose  our  Lord  to  have 
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only  fallen  into  a  trance  from  exhaustion,  they  have 
manifestly  no  right  to  jadge  from  other  cases,  for  in 
them  even  tliis  did  not  occur.  The  younger  Gruner 
goes  minutely  into  all  the  smallest  circumstances  of 
the  passion,  examining  them  as  objects  of  medical  ju- 
risprudence, and  particularly  takes  cognizance  of  the 
st^roke  indicted  by  the  soldier's  lance.  He  shows  the 
great  probability  of  the  wound  having  been  in  the  left 
side,  and  from  below  transversely  upward ;  be  demon- 
strates that  such  a  stroke,  inflicted  by  the  robust  arm 
of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  a  short  lance,  for  the  cross  was 
not  raiaed  much  from  the  ground,  must,  in  any  hypoth* 
esis,  have  occasioned  a  deadly  wound.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  supposes  our  Saviour  may  hare  been  still 
faintly  alive,  because  otherwise  the  blood  would  not 
have  flowed,  and  because  the  loud  crv  which  he  uttered 
is  a  symptom  of  a  syncope  from  too  great  a  congestion 
of  blood  about  the  heart.  But  this  wound,  which,  from 
the  flowing  of  blood  and  wutsr,  he  supposes  to  have 
been  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  must,  according  to  him, 
have  been  necessarily  fatal.  Tirinus  and  other  com- 
mentators, as  well  as  many  physicians,  Gruner,  Bar- 
tholin us,  Triller,  and  Eschenliach,  suppose  this  water 
to  have  been  lymph  from  the  pericardium.  Vogler 
{Physioiogia  Huioriai  Passumit,  Helmst.  1693,  p.  44) 
supposes  it  to  have  l)een  serum  separated  from  the 
blood.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  John 
mentions  this  mystical  flow,  and  from  the  concurrent 
sentiment  of  all  antiquity,  we  must  admit  something 
more  than  a  mere  physical  event.  Richter  observes 
thit  the  abundant  gush  of  the  blood  and  water,  '*  non 
ut  in  mortuis  fieri  solet,  lentnm  et  grumosum,  sed  ci^ 
lentem  adhuc  et  flexilem,  tamqnam  ex  calentissimo 
misericordisB  fonte,"  must  be  considered  preternatural, 
and  deeply  symbolical.  Christian  Gruner  goes  over 
the  same  ground,  and  answers,  step  by  step,  the  addi- 
tional objections  of  an  anonymous  impugner.  He 
shows  that  the  words  used  by  John  to  express  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  lance  are  often  used  to  denote  a 
mortal  one ;  be  proves  that,  even  supposing  the  death 
of  Christ  to  have  been  in  the  ftrst  instance  apparent, 
the  infliction  of  merely  a  slight  wound  would  have  been 
fatal,  because,  in  syncope  or  trance  arising  from  loss  of 
blood,  any  venesection  would  be  considered  such  ( Vw' 
dici.K  Afurtii  Jem  Chrisii  veree^  p.  67, 77,  sq.);  and  that, 
in  fine,  so  far  from  the  spices  or  unguents  used  in  em- 
balming, or  the  close  chamber  of  the  tomb,  being  fitting 
restoratives  to  a  person  in  a  trance,  they  would  be  the 
roost  secure  instruments  for  converting  apparent  into 
real  death,  by  suflbcation.  To  this  we  may  add  Es- 
chenbach*s  observation  (Scripta  Medi.-bibBcay  Rostock, 
1779,  p.  128)  that  there  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of 
syncope  lasting  more  than  one  day,  whereas  here  it 
must  have  lasted  three ;  and  also  that  even  this  period 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  restore  to  strength 
and  health  a  frame  which  had  undergone  the  shatter- 
in^  tortures  of  crucifixion  and  the  enfeebling  influence 
of  s}nicope  from  loss  of  blood.  A  consideraUon  not 
noticed  by  any  of  these  authors  seems  to  decide  the 
point  of  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  place  l)eyond  doubt 
that  it  could  not  be  superficial,  but  must  have  entered 
the  cavity.  Our  Saviour  distinguishes  the  wounds  in 
his  hands  from  that  of  his  side  by  desiring  Thomas  to 
msasure  the  former  by  his  finger,  and  the  latter  by  the 
insertion  of  his  hand  (John  xx,  27).  This,  therefore, 
must  have  been  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers 
on  the  outside.  But  for  a  lance,  which  tapered  very 
gently  from  the  point,  to  leave  a  scar  or  incision  on  the 
flesh  of  such  a  breadth,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  body,  a  supposition  quite  in- 
compatible with  a  superficial  or  flesh  wound.  Of 
course,  this  reasoning  is  with  those  who  admit  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  passion  and  sul>sequent  appearance 
of  our  Saviour,  but  deny  his  real  death ;  and  such  arc 
the  adversaries  of  the  Gruners. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a  case  which 
may  confirm  some  of  the  foregoing  observations.    It 


is  an  account  of  a  crucified  Mameluke,  or  Turkish  ser- 
vant, published  by  Kosegarten  {Ckresi,  Arab,  Lips. 
1828,  p.  68  65),  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  entitled 
'*  The  Meadow  of  Flowers  and  the  fragrafU  Odour," 
The  narrative,  after  quoting  the  authorities,  as  b  usu- 
al in  Arabic  histories,  proceeds  as  follows :  ^*  It  is  said 
that  he  hud  killed  his  master  for  some  cause  or  other, 
and  he  was  crucified  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barada 
[Burada],  under  the  castle  of  Damascus,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  east.  His  hands,  arms,  and  feet 
were  nailed,  and  he  remained  so  from  midday  on  Fri- 
day to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  he  had 
been  engaged  with  his  master  in  sacred  war  at  Askelon, 
where  he  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and  when 
very  young  he  had  killed  a  lion.  Several  extraordina^ 
ry  things  occurred  at  his  being  nailed,  as  that  he  gave 
himself  up  without  resistance  to  the  cross,  and  without 
complaint  stretched  out  his  hands,  which  were  nailed, 
and  after  them  bis  feet :  he  in  the  mean  time  looked 
on,  and  did  not  utter  a  groan,  or  change  his  counte- 
nance, or  tnove  his  limbs.''  Thus  we  see  a  person,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  his  hardihood  and 
strength,  Inured  to  military  fatigue,  nay,  so  strong  that 
we  are  told,  in  another  part  of  the  narrative,  that  **  be 
moved  his  feet  about,  though  nailed,  till  he  loosened 
the  fiistenings  of  the  nails,  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
well  secured  in  the  wood,  he  would  have  drawn  them 
out;"  and  yet  he  could  not  endure  the  suffering  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours.  But  the  most  interesting 
circumstance  in  this  narration,  and  the  illustration  of 
the  scriptural  narrative  principally  in  view,  is  the  fact, 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  describer  of  this  punish- 
ment, that  the  principal  torture  endured  by  this  ser- 
vant was  that  of  thirst,  precisely  as  is  intimated  in  the 
Gospel  history  (John  xix,  28).  For  the  Arabic  narra- 
tor thus  proceeds :  **  I  have  heard  this  from  one  who 
witnessed  it — and  he  thus  remained  till  he  died,  patient 
and  silent,  without  wailing,  but  looking  aroufid  him  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  upon  the  people.  But  he  beg- 
ged for  water,  and  none  was  given  him ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  melted  with  compassion  for  him,  and 
with  pity  on  one  of  God's  creatures,  who,  yet  a  boy,  was 
sufibring  under  so  grievous  a  trial.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  water  was  flowing  around  him,  and  be  gazed  upon 
it,  and  longed  for  one  drop  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  complain- 
ed of  thirst  all  the  first  day,  after  which  he  was  silent, 
for  God  gave  him  strength." 

Various  theories  have  therefore  lieen  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  speedy  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
That  it  did  not  occur  simply  and  directly  from  the  cru- 
cifixion is  evident  from  the  above  statements,  and  from 
the  surprise  of  Pilate  that  it  had  taken  place  so  soon, 
when  the  thieves  crucified  at  the  same  time  had  not 
expired.  The  usual  theory  attributes  his  sudden  death 
to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  own  life,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fkvored  b}-  the  expression  '^yielded  or  *gave' 
up  the  ghost,"  d0^r€  [7rnp(?u>fc<3  to  wtvfia^  Matt, 
xxvii,  50 ;  John  xix,  30),  and  also  by  his  declarations 
concerning  his  "  laying  down  his  life"  (ji^ripit  rijv  i/of* 
Xh^i  John  X,  11,  15, 17).  But,  aside  from  the  inappo- 
siteness  of  these  passages  (the  same  terms  being  often 
used  of  ordinary  decease  and  of  voluntar}'  submission 
to  a  violent  death),  this  view  is  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  (who  is  thus,  in  effect,  made  a  suicide), 
and  inconsistent  with  the  expressions  concerning  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers  (who  are  thus  made  only  acces- 
sories or  assistants).  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Christ  is  that  proposed  and  ex- 
tensively argued  by  Dr.  Stroud  {Treadte  on  the  Phyt- 
teal  Gauge  of  the  Death  ofCkriet^  Lond.  1847),  who  at^ 
tributes  it  to  a  proper  rupture  of  the  hearty  a  pathologi- 
cal accident,  which  he  thus  describes  (p.  88):  **Tbe 
immediate  cause  is  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction 
of  one  of  the  ventricles,  usually  the  left,  on  the  column 
of  blood  thrown  into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of 
the  corresponding  auricb.     Prevented  from  returning 
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backward  by  the  interrentng  Tulve,  and  not  finding  a 
sufficient  outlet  forward  in  the  connected  artery,  the 
blood  reacts  against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  con- 
seqaently  torn  open  at  the  point  of  greatest  distention, 
or  least  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own  reflected 
force.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discharged  into 
the  pericardium,  and,  having  no  means  to  escape  from 
that  capsule,  stops  the  circulation  by  compressing  the 
heart  fiiom  without,  and  induces  almost  instantaneous 
death.  In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  blood  thus 
collected  in  the  pericardium  soon  divides  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  namely,  a  pale,  watery  liquid  called  se- 
vtMkt,  and  a  soft  clotted  substance  of  a  deep  red  color, 
called  crassamentum ;  but,  except  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances  of  extravasation,  this  distinct  separation 
of  the  blood  is  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body.*' 
This  explanation  meets  all  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  passion.  The  violence  of  his  emotions  was 
sufficient  to  burst  open  the  heart,  as  Dr.  Stroud  shows 
by  a  multitude  of  examples  of  immediate  death  fh>m 
sudden  mental  aflectlons;  and  this,  as  a  secondary 
cause,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  sanguine- 
ous perspiration  in  the  garden  from  similar  emotions. 
See  Bloody  Sweat.  It  explains  the  suddenness  of 
Christ's  death,  so  evident  in  all  the  evangelical  namu 
tives,  as  well  as  its  early  occurrence,  so  surprising  to 
Pilate.  The  loud  shrieks  tliat  immediately  preceded 
dissolution  were  at  once  the  expression  of  the  mental 
paroxysm  (Matt,  xxvii,  50 ;  Mark  xv,  87),  and  the  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  fit>m  the  sense  of 
suffocation  consequent  upon  the  congestion  of  blood  at 
the  heart.  This  will  also  account  for  the  presence  of 
**  water"  (mtuhi),  as  well  as  **  blood"  (crasaamenium\ 
in  a  commingled  yet  distinct  state,  within  the  pericar- 
dium, and  discharged  at  the  orifice  made  by  the  sol- 
dier's spear  (John  xix,  34),  since  no  blood  would  flow 
from  a  wound  in  a  corpse's  veins.  See  Blood  akd 
Water. 

v.  Literature. — ^An  explanation  of  the  other  circum- 
stances attending  the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a 
commentar}'  than  a  dictionary.  The  assertion  of  Pau- 
lus  and  others,  that  the  feet  were  not  nailed  (Curtius, 
De  davU  Domini,  Antw.  1670),  is  amply  refuted  by 
Winer  (J)e  pedum  affixUme^  Lips.  1845)  and  others. 
For  the  detailed  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  case,  see 
Jesus  ;  and  compare  Hase,  Leben  Jtm^  §  115.  On  the 
types  and  prophecies  of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see 
Cypr.  Testim.  ii,  20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
see  Lightfoot,  ad.  Matt,  xxvii,  52  (there  is  a  monogrsph 
by  Gebaverius — Dissert,  de  Retur.  sanctorum  cum  Chris- 
to,  in  his  Comment.  Misceli.  No.  6).  See  Resurrec- 
tion. On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Schdtt- 
gen,  Hot.  Hehr.  et  Talmud,  vi,  8, 8.  See  Darkness  ; 
Earthquake.  The  chief  ancient  authorities  may  bo 
found  in  LipMus,  De  Cruet  (Antwerp,  1589, 1594,  and 
since);  see  also  in  Fabric  BibHogr.  Antiquar.  (Hamb. 
1760),  p.  755  sq. ;  and  especially  Friedlieb,  Archtutlo- 
gie  der  Leidensf^eschichte  (Bonn,  1848).  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  difl'ered  fVom  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  custom.",  see  Othonis  Ler.  Rabbinicum,  s. 
V.  Supplicia;  Bynsus,  De  Morte  J.  Christi;  Yossius, 
Haim.  Passionis;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591,  sq. 
etc. ;  Salmasius,  De  Cruce  (L.  B.  1646);  Bartholinus, 
De  latere  Christi  aperto  (L.  B.  1646) ;  also  De  Cruce 
Christi  (Amst.  1670,  L.  B.  1693) ;  Zobel,  in  the  Afagaz, 
fur  bibl.  Interpret,  ii,  821  sq.     See  Cross. 

There  are  roono^maphs  in  Latin  on  the  foUowins; 
points  connected  with  the  subject :  on  the  cross  itself, 
by  Baudissus  (Viteb.  1678),  Cellarius  (Ziz.  1677),  Cyp- 
rian (Helmst.  1699),  Freiesleben  (Jen.  1662),  Germar 
(Thorun.  1787),  Gezelius  (Upsal.  1692),  Gleich  (Lips. 
1704),  Liperuis  (Sedin.  1675),  Ortlob  (Viteb.  1655),  Ni- 
husius  (Colon.  1644),  Paschius  (Viteb.  1686),  Richter 
(Zittau,  1775),  Verporten  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1769),  Gretser 
(Ingolst.  1598-1605),  id.  (ib.  1610),  Lipsius  (Antwerp, 
1595, 1606,  Amst  1670).  Bosius  (Antw.  1617),  Bomitios 
(Vit  1644),  Salmasius  (L.  B.  1G46),  Lange  (Vit.  1669), 


Lamy  {Harm.  Ev.  p.  578  sq.) ;  on  the  crucifixion  gen- 
erally,  by  Buddeus  (Jen.  1707),  Dilher  (Norimb.  1642), 
Gerhard  (Rest.  16G2),  Vogler  (Helmst.  1698),  Versteeg 
(TraJ.  ad  Rh.  17(  0),  Lydius  (Dortrac.  1672,  Zutphen, 
1701),  id.  (Tr.  ad  R.  1701),  Medhurst  (^BibL  Brem.  I,  i ; 
in,  Ui),  Margalitha  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1706),  Merchenius 
(Duisb.  1722),  two  anonymous  fasc'cuU  (Dusseldorf, 
1780),  Westhovius  (L.  B.  1788),  Sturm  (Hal.  1763), 
Hessler  (Sondersh.  1770),  Fremery  (1788),  Zobel  (in 
Germ.  Mag.  fur  bibl.  Interpret,  i,  S),  Essner  (in  Germ. 
NOrnb.  1818),  Jon.'h  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1827),  Hug  (in  Germ. 
Freib.  Ztitschr.  1881),  Scharf  (Leucop.  1606),  Engel- 
mann  (Cygn.  1679),  Haberkom  (Grsss.  1656),  Kor- 
tholt  (Kilon.  1687),  Pritius  (Lips.  1697),  Habichorst 
(Rost.  1681),  Mieg  (Heidelb.  1681),  Niepeneck  (Ro9t. 
1700),  Haferung  (Viteb.  1789),  Moebius  (Lips.  1689% 
Scharf  (Leucopetr.  1666),  Stosch  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1759), 
Vitringa  {Obss.  sacr.  ii,  884  sq.) ;  on  the  infiuny  of  the 
punishment,  by  Henke  (Helmst.  1785),  Jetae  (Starg. 
1761),  Lange  (Lubec,  1729) ;  on  the  tune  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  (in  reconciliation  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mark  xv,  25,  and  John  xix,  14),  by  Keil  (Lips. 
1778-1780),  Liel.knecht  (Giess.  1726),  Michaelis  (in 
Germ.  Ilamb.  Bibl  iii,  2),  Reyper  (Jkes.  Diss,  ii,  241X 
Schwarz  (Lips.  1778),  Morinus  (Lugd.  B.  1686,  1698), 
Osiander  (Tubingen,  1748),  Pauli  (Halle,  1744, 1752), 
Woerger  (in  Menethen.  Thesaur.  U,  277),  Wolf  (Lips. 
1750),  Zeibich  (in  German,  Lps.  1718),  Zeltner  (three 
diss.,  Altorf.  1720,  1721,  1724),  Knittel  (in  German, 
Wolfenb.  1755),  Horn  (Havn.  1780),  Rbein  (in  Germ., 
Lpz.  1882);  on  Christ's  thirst  and  drink  on  the  cross, 
by  Bauer  (Viteb.  1714),  Deyling  (Obss.  i,  227),  Faber 
(London,  1660),  Hutten  (Guben.  1671),  Leo  (Lencop. 
1721),  Neumann  (Viteb.  1688),  Pipping  (Lips.  1688X 
RauFch  (Jena,  1788),  Schlegel  (in  German,  Henke's 
Magaz.  iv,  288-291),  Walch  (OAm.  m  Matth.  p.  101 
-188) ;  on  his  prayer  for  his  murderers,  by  Marck 
{Sgll.  Diss.  p.  808,  828),  Pfaff  (Tub.  1746);  on  his  de- 
spairing *  cry,  by  Hoepfner  (Lips.  1641),  Frischmuth 
(Jen.  1668),  Kiemann  (Jen.  1671),,Scharf  (Vit.  1671), 
Lockerwitz  (Viteb.  1680),  Olearius  (Lips.  1688),  the 
same  (ib.  1688,  1726),  Deutschmann  (Viteb.  1695), 
Winslow  (Havre,  1706),  Engestrdm  (Lund.  1788), 
Lnger  (Jena,  1789),  Leucke  (Lips.  1758),  Weissmann 
(Tub.  1746),  Sommel  (Lund.  1774),  Wickenhofer  (in 
Germ.,  Zimmermann's  Monatsseh.  1822,  No.  24);  on 
his  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  by  WoUe 
(Lips.  1726;  again  Gott  1744);  on  his  so-called  "last 
seven  words,"  by  Froeryfen  (Argent.  1625),  Dannhaucr 
(ib.  1641),  Lange  (Lips.  1601),  Mayer  (Gryph.  1706), 
CrQger  (Vit.  1726),  Vinckc  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1846);  on  the 
presence  of  Mary,  by  Zom  (Opuse.  ii,  816-822);  on 
the  perforation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  Fontanns 
(Amst  1641),  Stemler  (Dresd.  1741);  on  the  punctnre 
by  the  spear,  bv  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673;  also  in  Thes. 
Diss.  Anut.  ii, '881-7),  Bartholinus  (L.  B.  1646,  Lips. 
1664,  1683,  Frcf.  1681),  Faes  (Helmst.  1676),  Quen. 
Ftedt  (Viterb.  1678),  Wedel  (Jen.  1686),  Jacobi  (Lips. 
1686),  Suantenius  (Rost.  1686),  Loescher  (Vit  1697), 
Triller  (Vit.  1775) ;  on  the  discharge  from  the  wound, 
by  Kocher  (Dresd.  1597),  Ritter  (Vit  1687),  Eschen- 
bach  (Rost.  1775),  Calovius  (Vit  1679) ;  on  the  medi. 
cal  aspects  of  the  death,  by  Vogler  (Helmstadt,  1673), 
Westphal  (Grjpesv.  1771),  Richter (Gott  1757),  Kies. 
ling (Erlang.  1767).  Gruner  (Sen.,  Jen.  1800,  Jun.,  Hal. 
1805),  Stroud  (in  English,  London,  1847),  Bruhier  (in 
French,  Paris,  1749),  Swieten  (Vien.  1778),  Hnfeland 
(Germ.jWeim.  1791),  Taberger  (Germ.,  Hannov.  1829); 
on  the  attestation  of  the  by-standers,  by  Dietelmaier 
(Altdorf,  1749),  SchOtt^en  (German,  in  Bidermann^s 
Schulsadten,  iii,  16).  For  other  dissertations  on  asso- 
ciated incidents,  see  Passover  ;  Pilate  ;  Mockrrt 
(op  Christ)  ;  Crown  (of  Thorns)  ;  Thief  (on  thb 
Cross)  ;  Sabacthani  ;  Eclipse  ;  Earthquake  ; 
Vail  ;  Centurion  ;  Prisoner,  etc. 

Cniciger,  Caspar,  one  of  the  roost  faithfbl  and 
useful  of  Lnther*s  coadjutors  in  the  Reformationi  waa 
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bom  at  Leipsic  Jan.  1, 1504,  of  religious  parents,  who 
took  pains  with  his  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 
about  1521  he  began  to  study  theology*  at  Wittenberg 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  became  profoundly 
skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1524  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, and  there  taught  with  great  success  till  1527, 
when  be  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  aided  Luther  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  very  expert  in  shorthand  writing, 
and  to  this  faculty  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  Lu- 
ther's precious  remains.  He  died  at  Wittenberg  Nov. 
16,  1548.  His  letters  may  be  fdund  in  the  CorpvM 
Rrformatorum. — Middleton,  Evamg.  Biog.;  Adam,  Vi- 
tiB  Theoloffonim ;  Piper,  Evangel,  Kahnder^  1854 ;  Pres- 
sel,  Ccupar  Crudger  nach  gleicheeitigen  Quellen  (Elber- 
feldt,  1862). 

Cruden,  Albxakder,  author  of  the  well-known 
Concordance,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  May  31, 1701,  and 
was  educated  at  Mareschal  College  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry,  bat  aberration  of  mind  caused  his  temporary 
confinement  in  an  asylum,  and  prevented  his  entering 
on  the  ecclesiastical  career.  In  1782  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  as  a  classical  tutor  and  correct- 
or of  the  press.  He  was  appointed  bookseller  to  the 
queen,  to  whom  in  1737  he  dedicated  his  C/mplete  Con' 
cordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  0,  and  N,  Test,^ 
which  first  appeared  in  that  year.  Pecuniary  difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  the  publication  of  this  work  now 
increased  his  insanity,  and  led  to  his  temporary  con- 
finement, but  he  escaped  from  Bethnal  Green,  and 
brought  an  action  against  the  proprietor  and  physician 
of  the  asylum,  who  of  course  obtained  a  verdict  in 
their  favor.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  liberty,  and  he  returned  with  zeal  to  his 
learned  and  severe  labors,  manifesting  his  strange  ec- 
centricity in  a  thousand  forms — soliciting  knighthood 
from  the  king,  a  seat  in  Parliament  from  the  people 
of  London,  and  courting  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
mayor,  but  preserving  unchanged  his  piety  and  benev- 
olence. He  made  a  verbal  index  to  Milton's  poems, 
a  Scripture  Dictionary^  and  several  religious  works, 
continuing  to  the  last  the  emendation  of  his  Concord- 
ance. Many  editions  of  this  work  have  since  ap« 
peared.  On  November  1,  1770,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chamber  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     See  Con- 

COBDANCE. 

Crumbaugh,  Johx  Samttel,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  November  7, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gett^'s- 
burg,  in  1851,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  position  to 
which  he  seemed  specially  adapted.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  and  in  1853  was  li- 
censed to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  first  and  only  pas- 
toral charge  was  St.  John's  (Lutheran)  Church,  Lan- 
caster. His  health,  never  very  viji^orous,  began  to 
fail  under  his  labors,  to  which  he  had  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  devoted  himself.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1857,  and  accepted  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent fbr  common  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  in  the 
expectation  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afibrded,  in 
the  active  exercise  required,  for  the  resuscitation  of 
his  health.  His  zeal  and  success  in  the  discharge  of 
his  varied  and  difficult  duties  were  regarded  by  the 
board  as  unsurpassed.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  as  a  teacher  possessed  peculiar 
qualifications.  "  He  died  Jan.  13,  1859.  "  His  brief 
life,"  says  Dr.  Burrowes,  "was  a  record  of  learning, 
usefulness,  and  honor."  He  published  an  address  on 
God  in  History^  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1855. 

Crusades,  the  name  given  to  the  religious  wars 
carried  on  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Christian  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe  against  the  Mohammedans  for  tho  con^ 
quest  of  the  Holy  Land.  (In  this  article  we  make 
free  use  of  the  article  in  Chambers's  Encyclopasdia,) 
From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  visit  the  various  spots 
which  the  Saviour  had  consecrated  by  his  presence. 
When  Palestine  was  conquered  by  tho  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  centur}',  that  fierce  but  generous  people  re- 
spected the  religious  spirit  of  the  pilgrims,  and  allow- 
ed them  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Under  the  Fatimides  of  Egypt,  who  conquered 
Syria  about  980  A.D.,  tho  position  both  of  the  native 
Christian  residents  and  of  the  pilgrims  became  less  fa- 
vorable ;  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1078,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  brutal  hordes  of 
Seljuk  Turks  from  the  Caucasus,  rendered  it  intolera- 
ble. The  news  of  their  atrocities  produced  a  deep  sen- 
sation over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  kindled  a 
general  desire  for  the  liberation  of  the  H0I3'  Land  from 
the  hands  of  tho  infidels.  The  popes  encouraged  this 
movement  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  extend  the  Church,  to  re-enforce 
their  power,  and  to  turn  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  West- 
ern princes,  which  so  often  led  to  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State,  against  the  infidels.  In  1073,  the 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  V II,  sent  to  supplicate  the  as- 
sistance of  the  great  pope,  Gregory  YII,  against  the 
Turks,  accompanying  his  petition  with  many  expres- 
sions of  profound  reFpect  for  his  holiness  and  the  Lat- 
in Church.  Gregory  cordially  responded,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  ever  carrying  the  vast  de- 
signs which  he  entertained  into  execution.  The  idea 
of  a  crusade  was,  however,  revived  by  his  successor. 
Urban  II,  an  able  and  humane  man,  whose  sympathies 
were  kindled  by  the  burning  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  witnessed  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Turks,  and  was  now  traversing  Eu- 
rope, preaching  every  where  to  crowds  in  the  open  air, 
and  producing  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by 
his  impassioned  descriptions  of  how  pilgrims  were  mur- 
dered, roblied,  or  beaten,  how  shrines  and  holy  places 
were  desecrated,  and  how  nothing  but  greed  restrained 
the  ruffian  Turks  (who  made  the  Christians  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  their  visits  to  Jerusalem)  from  destroying 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  extirpating  every  vestige  of 
Christianity  in  the  land. 

first  Crusade,  1096  1099.— When,  by  the  addresses 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  others,  the  feelings  of  Europe 
had  been  sufficiently  heated,  two  councils  were  held  in 
1095,  one  at  Piacenza,  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Cler- 
mont, in  France,  in  November,  to  organize  the  war. 
At  the  second,  at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  definitely 
resolved  on.  The  pope  himself  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  a  vast  multitude  of  clergy  and  la^nnen,  and 
as  he  proceeded,  the  pent-up  emotions  of  the  crowd 
burst  forth,  and  cries  of  Deus  vuU  (God  wills  it)  rose 
simultaneously  from  the  whole  audience.  These 
words,  Devs  vult,  by  the  injunction  of  Urtmn,  were 
made  the  war-cry  of  ffae  enterprise,  and  every  one  that 
embarked  in  it  wore,  as  a  badge,  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
hence  the  name  Crusade  (Fr.  croisade,  from  Lat.  crux, 
a  cross).  From  all  parts  of  Europe  thousands  upon 
thousands  hurried  at  the  summons  of  the  pope  to  en- 
gage in  the  holy  war.  In  May,  1096,  the  crusade  was 
actually  begun  by  an  undisciplined  force  of  about 
20,000  foot,  commanded  by  a  Burgundian  gentleman, 
Walter  the  Penniless.  It  marched  through  Hungary, 
but  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  natives  of  Bulgaria,  only 
a  few,  among  whom  was  Walter  himself,  escaping  to 
Constantinople.  The  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men,, 
women,  and  children,  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  followed  the  same  route  as  its  predecessor,  and. 
reached  Constantinople  greatly  reduced.  Here  the 
two  united,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia 
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A  third  expedition  of  a  similar  kind,  composed  of 
15,000  Germans,  led  by  a  priest  named  Gottscfaalk, 
was  slaughtered  or  dispersed  in  Hungary',  which  also 
proved  the  grave  of  the  fourth^  a  terrible  horde,  con- 
sisting of  al)oat  200,000  wretches  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Flanders,  and  Lorraine,  who  had  swept  along 
through  Germany,  committing  horrible  ravages,  espe- 
cially against  the  Jews,  whom  they  murdered  without 
mercy.  Now,  however,  the  real  Crusaders  made  their 
appearance — ^the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  serfs 
of  feudal  Europe,  under  chiefs  of  the  first  rank  and  re- 
nown. Six  armies  appeared  in  the  field,  marching 
separately,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
Their  respective  leaders  were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
duke  of  Lorraine;  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Verman- 
dois,  and  brother  oi  Philippe,  king  of  France ;  Robert 
Curthose,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  count  Robert  of  Flanders  ;  Boheniond, 
prince  of  Tarentum,  son  of  the  famous  Guiscard,  un- 
der whom  was  Tancred,  the  favorite  hero  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  Crusade ;  and,  lastly,  count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  emperor,  Alexius,  afraid  that  so 
magnificent  a  host — ^there  were  in  all  not  less  than 
600,000  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  priests — might 
be  induced  to  conquer  lands  for  ihtvMeliceSy  cajoled  all 
the  leaders,  excepting  Tancred  and  count  Raymond, 
into  solemnly  acknowledging  themselves  bis  liegemen. 
After  some  time  spent  in  feasting,  the  Crusaders  cross- 
ed into  Asia  Minor  (accompanied  by  the  unfortunate 
Peter  the  Hermit).  Here  their  first  step  was  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
June  24,  1097.  This  monarch  was  also  defeated  by 
Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Godfrey,  at  Dorylienro. 
Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfre}*,  now  crossed  into  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  obtained  the  principality  of  Edessa. 
After  some  time  the  Crusaders  reached  Syria,  and  laid 
siege  to  Antiocfa.  For  seven  months  the  city  .held 
out,  and  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  were  fearfully  thin- 
ned by  famine  and  disease.  Many,  even  brave  war- 
riors, lost  heart,  and  began  to  desert.  Melancholy  to 
relate,  among  the  list  of  cowards  was  the  poor  enthu- 
siast who  had  planned  the  enterprise.  Peter  was  ac- 
tually several  miles  on  bis  way  home  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Tancred,  and  brought  back 
to  undergo  a  public  reprimand.  At  length,  on  the  Sd 
of  June,  1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred  by  the  infuriated  Crusaders,  who  were 
in  their  tnm  besieged  by  an  anny  of  200,000  Moham- 
medans sent  by  the  Persian  sultan.  Once  more  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  did  their  deadly  work.  Multitudes 
also  deserted,  and,  escaping  over  the  walls,  carried  the 
news  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christians  back  to 
Europe.  But  again  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
besieged.  On  June  28, 1098,  the  Mohammedans  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  way  to  Jerusalem  opened.  It 
was  on  a  bright  summer  morning  (1099)  that  40,000 
Crusaders,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  vast  array 
which  two  years  before  had  laid  siege  to  Nice,  obtain- 
ed their  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  15,  after 
.a  siege  of  rather  more  than  five  weeks,  the  ^and  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  realized.  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Eight  daj^s 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
unanimously  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Second  Crttsadt^  1147. — In  1144  the  principality  of 
Edessa  was  conquered  by  the  emir  of  Mosul,  and  the 
Christians  slaughtered.  His  son  Noureddin  advanced 
to  destroy  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Sj'ria  and  Palestine. 
Europe  once  more  trembled  with  excitement.  A  sec- 
ond crusade  was  preached  by  the  fiimous  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clair vaux,  in  Champagne ;  and  early  in  1147 
two  enormous  armies,  under  the  command  of  Louis 
Vn,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  111,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, marched  for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  united 
numbers  were  estimated  at  1,200,000  fighting-men. 
The  expedition,  neverthelers,  proved  a  total  failure. 


The  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Comnenns,  was  bosti/.e ; 
and  through  the  treachery  of  his  emissaries  the  army 
of  Conrad  was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Turks  near 
Iconium,  while  that  of  Louis  was  wrecked  in  the  de- 
files of  the  Pisidian  Mountains.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  reduce  at  first  Damascus  and  subsequently  Asca- 
Ion,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  returned  to  Europe. 

TKird  Cnttade^  1189-1192.— The  death-blow  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  given  by  SaLih-Eddin, 
commonly  called  Saladin,  a  young  Kurdish  chief,  who 
had  made  himself  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  who  aspired  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  in  Octoljer, 
1187,  Jerusalem  itself  capitulating  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days.  The  news  of  this  led  to  a  third  cru- 
sade, the  chiefs  of  which  were  Frederick  I  (Barbaroa- 
sa),  emperor  of  Germany,  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
France,  and  Richard  Caitr-de-IAon,  king  of  En.,  land. 
Barbarossa  took  the  field  first  in  the  spring  of  1189, ' 
but  acQidentally  lost  his  life  by  fever  caught  iVom 
bathing  in  the  Orontes.  His  army,  much  reduced, 
joined  the  forces  of  the  other  two  monarchs  before 
Aero  (or  Ptolemais),  which  important  city  was  imme- 
diately besieged,  and  after  a  beleaguering  of  twenty- 
three  months  surrendered.  But  the  Crusaders  were 
not  united  among  themselves.  Philippe  soon  after 
returned  to  France ;  and  Richard,  after  accomplishing 
prodijies  of  valor,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Saracens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saladin,  by 
which  "  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  f^om  the 
taxes  which  the  Saracen  princes  had  in  former  tiroes 
imposed.**  On  October  25, 1192,  Richard  set  sail  for 
Europe. 

Fovrth  Crusade,  1203.— In  1208  a  fourth  expedition 
was  determined  upon  by  pope  Innocent  III,  although 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  by  no  means  such 
as  to  call  for  it.  It  assembled  at  Venice,  the  govern- 
ment orwhich  republic,  from  political  reasons,  prom- 
ised to  support  the  movement  ly  its  n&vy.  The  army 
never  went  to  Palestine  at  all,  but  preferred  to  take 
possession  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  leader  of 
this  host  of  p*evdo-Crtu(tders,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  in  1*204, 
where  he  and  hU  successors  maintained  themselves 
for  fifty-six  years.  Some  writers  do  not  number  this 
expedition  among  the  regular  crusades,  but  count  as 
the  fourth  crusade  another  expedition,  in  1217,  which 
king  Andrew  II  of  Hungary  was  prevailed  upon  by 
pope  Honorius  III  to  undertake.  He  was  supported 
by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  conquered  a 
fortress  on  Mount  Tabor  and  some  small  forts,  but  in 
1218  returned  home.  In  the  same  year  count  William 
of  Holland,  being  allied  with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  landed  in  Eg^'pt.  He  conquered  in  1?19 
Damietta,  but  in  1221  this  town  and  all  other  con- 
quests were  lost  again. 

Fifth  Crunade,  li28-1229.— This  was  commanded  by 
Frederick  II,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  began  in  1228, 
and  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  ten  years  between  that 
monareh  and  the  sultan  of  Egj^pt,  by  which  Palestine 
was  ceded  to  Frederick,  who,  after  being  crowned 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  1229,  returned  to  Europe,  leav- 
ing his  new  possessions  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Sixth  Crusade,  1248.— In  1244  a  new  race  of  Turks 
burst  into  Syria,  and  once  more  the  Holy  Land  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  ferocious  barbarians.  Jerusa- 
lem was  burned  and  pillaged.  In  1248,  Ix)uis  IX  of 
France  (St.  Louis)  headed  a  crusade  against  them. 
At  the  head  of  40,000  soldiers  he  embarked  from  C>'- 
prus,  and  from  there  went  to  Egypt,  conquering  the 
coast  and  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  when  he  advanced 
further  be  was  utterly  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  sultan  of  E^ypt.  By  the  payment  of  a  large  ran- 
som he  obtained  bis  liberty  (1250),  and  thatof  the  other 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Seventh  Crusade,  1270. — This  also  was  primarily  un- 
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dertaken  by  St.  Louis,  bat  he  having  died  at  Tunis  in 
1270,  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  prince  Edward  of  En^;- 
land,  afterwards  Edward  I,  who  had  originally  intend- 
ed to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  St.  Louis, 
marched  direct  for  Palestine,  where  his  rank  and  rep- 
utation in  arms  gathered  round  him  all  who  were  will- 
ing to  fight  for  the  Cross.  Nothing  of  consequence, 
however,  was  accomplislied,  and  Edward  soon  re- 
turned to  England,  the  last  of  the  Crusaders.  Acre, 
Antiocb,  and  Tripoli  still  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  Christians,  and  were  defended  for  some  time  by 
the  Templars  and  other  military  knights ;  but  in  12J1 
Acre  capitulated,  the  other  towns  soon  followed  its  ex- 
ample, an^  the  knights  were  glad  to  quit  the  country, 
and  disperse  themselves  over  Europe  in  quest  of  new 
employment,  leaving  Palestine  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  further  crusades, 
although  the  popes  have  more  than  once  attempted  to 
excite  the  Christians  to  the  nndertalcing.  Some  writ- 
ers do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  popes,  under  this 
device,  aimed  at  universal  power  over  the  kings  and 
armies  employed  in  their  service,  which  were  numer- 
ous, because  a  plenary  indulgence  was  the  reward  of  a 
Crusader.  The  Christian  princes  were  exhausted  in 
the  struggle,  while  the  pope  became  omnipotent  both 
over  clergy  and  people.  The  people  sold  their  proper- 
ty for  a  mare  trifle,  or  made  a  gift  of  it  to  monasteries 
and  abbeys.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  Christians  lost  their  lives  during  the  crusades  by 
slaughter,  hunger,  pestilence,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  crusadss  exercised  a  most  benelicial  in- 
fluence on  modem  society.  M.  Guizoty  in  his  Lee- 
tut^es  on  European  CUUizaHmi^  endeavors  to  show  their 
design  and  function  in  the  destinies  of  Christendom. 
**  To  the  first  chroniclers,"  he  says,  "and  consequently 
to  the  fir:(t  Crusaderit,  of  whom  they  are  but  the  ex- 
pression, Mohammedans  are  objects  only  of  hatred :  it 
is  evident  that  those  who  speak  of  them  do  not  know 
them.  The  historians  of  the  later  crusades  speak 
quite  differently :  it  is  clear  that  they  look  upon  them 
no  lon^rer  as  monsters ;  that  thev  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  entered  into  their  ideas ;  that  they  have  lived 
with  them;  and  that  reLttions,  and  even  a  sort  of 
sympathy,  have  been  established,  between  them." 
Thus  the  minds  of  both,  but  particularly  of  the  Cru- 
saders, were  partly  delivered  from  those  prejudices 
which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  '*A  step  was 
taken  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human 
mind."  Sacondly,  the  Crusaders  were  brought  into 
contact  with  two  civilizations,  richer  and  more  ad- 
vanced than  their  own — the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic; 
and  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  they  were  mightily 
struck  with  the  wealth  and  comp:irative  refinement  of 
the  East.  Thirdly,  the  close  relationship  between  the 
chief  laymen  of  the  West  and  the  Church  occasioned 
by  the  crusades  enabled  the  former  '^to  inspect  more 
narrowly  the  policy  and  motives  of  the  pipal  court." 
The  result  was  very  disastrous  to  that  spirit  of  ven- 
eration and  belief  on  which  the  Church  lives,  and  in 
many  cases  an  extraordinary  freedom  of  jud^^ment 
and  hardihood  of  opinion  were  induced,  such  as  Eu- 
rope had  never  before  dreamed  of.  Fourthly,  great 
social  chan;i:es  were  brought  about.  A  commerce  l)e- 
tween  the  East  and  West  sprang  up,  and  towns — the 
early  homes  of  liberty  in  Europe — began  to  grow  great 
and  powerful.  The  crusades,  indeed,  **  gave  maritime 
commerce  the  strongest  impulse  it  had  ever  received." 
As  the  crusades  were  a  rising  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  pop«»8,  they  naturally  gave  a  pow- 
erful influence  to  the  hierarchical  plans  of  the  popes. 
The  emperors  and  kings,  by  following  the  exhortations 
of  the  popes  and  taking  the  cross,  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  the  popes  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  was 
higher  than  the  secular.     As  the  popes  did  not  por.'on- 


ally  join  the  crusades,  but  were  represented  by  le- 
gates, the  system  of  papal  legates  was  developed,  which 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  a  power^l  weapon 
for  curtailing  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops. The  origin  of  bishops  in  parlibus  infidelium  can 
also  be  traced  to  the  crusades.  The  raising  of  im- 
mense armies  was  a  good  pretext  for  the  popes  to  ex- 
tort lai^  sums  of  money  from  princes  and  nations. 
The  warlike  enthusiasm  against  the  Mohammedans 
kindled  the  popular  fanaticism  against  all  heretics,  and 
stimulated  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Cathari, 
Waldenses,  and  other  sects  in  Western  Europe. 

The  influence  of  the  crusades  upon  scientific  the- 
ology was  only  indirect.  The  better  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  and  theological  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Mohammedans  could  but  vield 
a  favorable  influence.  In  particular,  the  study  of 
Aristotle  was  greatl}'  promoted  by  the  crusades,  and 
several  of  his  work:)  were  then  first  made  known  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  See  Chambers,  Cy^ 
clnpjedia,  s.  v.;  Brockhaus,  ConversatioM-Lex.  ix,  76 ; 
Christian  Remembrancer^  xliv,  6 ;  Herzog,  Retil-Encif- 
kiop.  viii,  68;  Mosheim,  Church  History,  ii,  112,  141, 
233,  etc. ;  Milman,  LaAn  Christianity^  vi\.  iv ;  Wilken, 
Oeschxhte  der  Kreuzz"ige  (Lcips.  1807-26,  4  vols.) ;  Mi- 
chaud,  Histoire  des  Crvisades  (Paris,  1825 ;  translated 
by  Robson,  London,  3  vols.  12mo,  1854) ;  Mills,  //w- 
tory  of  the  Crusades  (Lond.  1828,  4th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo); 
Kcightby,  The  Crusaies  (Ix»ndon,  1847,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Hume,  History  of  Englmd^  i,  2J6  et  al. ;  ii,  60  et  al. ; 
H  ise,  Ch,  Hist.  p.  196,  220,  2G9 ;  Sybel,  Geschichte  des 
(rsien  Kreuzzuges  (Leipsic,  1841) ;  Kugler,  Studien  tur 
Geschichte  des  zweiten  Kreuzzuges  (Stuttgardt,  1866). 
A  list  of  writers  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Michaud, 
Bihliolheque  dts  Croisades  (Paris,  1830,  4  vols.). 

Cruse.  This  now  obsolete  English  word  denotes 
a  small  vessel  for  hold  in;;  water  or  other  liquids. 
Three  Hebrew  words  arc  thus  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Cup. 

1.  nns^,  tsappof^'aih  (lit.  something  spread  ouf), 
is  applied  to  a  utensil  (usually  considered  afiisk^  but 
more  probably  a  shallow  cup}  for  holding  water  (1 
Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16;  1  Kings  xix,  6)  or  oil  (1  Kings 
xvii,  12, 14, 16).  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  ves- 
sel is  perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  l)eing  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedi- 
tion after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16),  and  also  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  6).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  pres- 
ent day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  blue  porous 
clay — the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  nine  inches 
diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  three  inches  long,  a 
small  handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle 
a  straif^ht  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be  famil- 
iar to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A  similar 
globular  vessel  probablv  contained  the  oil  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Zarephath  (1  KinRs  xvii,  12,  14, 16).  For  the 
"box"  or  "horn"  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  was 
carried  on  special  occasions,  see  Oil.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  cruse  of  water  mentioned  in 
the  first  passage  (when  SauPs  life  was  spared  by  Da- 
vid) was  a  dfj^ydra,  or  one  of  those  water-watch 
measures  used  by  the  ancients,  by  which  time  waa 
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measared  by  the  fiilUng  of  water  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  the  undermost  vessel  containing  a  piece  of 
cork,  the  different  altitudes  of  which,  as  it  gradually 
rose  upon  the  rising  water,  marked  the  progress  of 
time.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  time- 
measures  were  known  at  that  early  period.  It  is 
usual  for  persons  in  the  East  in  the  present  day,  when 
they  travel,  to  take  with  them  a  flask  fur  holding  wa- 
ter, and  also,  when  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  have 
a  small  vessel  of  water  within  their  reach  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  il,  21).  These  flasks  are  of  various 
forms,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  wicker-case, 
See  Dish. 

2.  p!l21pa,  haJebuk'  (from  the  gurgUng  sound  in  emp- 
tying), perhaps  a  hi^tU  (as  it  is  translated  in  Jer.  xix, 
1, 10)  for  holding  any  liquid,  as  honey  (1  Kings  ziv, 
8),  but  more  probably  a  pitcher  (q.  v.). 

8.  n*^Hb^  tteiockUh'  (lit  that  into  which  fluids  are 
poured  out)^  a  platter  (2  Kings  ii,  20).  This  was  prob- 
ably a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common  in 
the  East.  It  occurs  in  2  Kings  ii,  20,  *^ cruse;'*  xxi, 
18,  "dish;"  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18,  *'pan ;"  also  Prov. 
xix,  24 ;  xxvi,  15,  where  the  figure  is  obscured  by  the 
choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."  See  Fas  ;  Platter, 
etc. 

Crusd,  Ghristiait  F.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot> 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  June  27, 1794,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Lutheran  parentage.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1812,  and  graduated  Jan. 
10, 1815,  with  distinguished  honors.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  University  in  1881,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  lie  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  about  1822 ; 
became  rector  pf  Trinity  Parish,  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  in 
April,  1846,  but  resigned  the  cure  in  1851,  and  after- 
wards had  no  parish.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  where,  as  librarian,  he 
had  ample  opportunities  for  those  studies  in  which  he 
was  so  successful.  In  the  ancient  lan(;nage5 — Syriac, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek — Dr.  Crus^  was  very  well  inform- 
ed. He  translated  and  edited  Eusebius's  CAurcA  JIi»- 
tOTffj  and  his  edition  is  the  best  in  English.  He  died 
in  New  York  October  5, 1865. — Church  Review,  Janua- 
ry, 1866. 

Craaina,  Ghristiait  Auoust,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lenna,  near  Merseburg,  January  10, 
1715.  He  studied  at  Leipzic,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  1744,  of  theology  in 
1750,  and  primarius  of  theology  in  1757.  He  died 
Octol)er  18, 1775.  Dissatisfled  with  the  existing  phil- 
osophical systems,  he  attempted  a  new  one,  which  he 
sought  to  bring  into  harmony  with  orthodox  theology. 
The  school  which  he  represented  in  Leipzig  may  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  a  Philosophico-Biblical 
Realism.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  one  of  the  xaost 
important  opponents  of  the  idealism  and  mechanism 
of  the  Leibnitz- Wolffian  philosophy,  while,  as  a  Bible 
theologian,  he  maintained  the  historical  and  literal  as 
opposed  to  an  exclusively  spiritualistic  exegesis.  In 
morah  "he  drew  his  conclusions,  not  from  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  intellect,  but  the  suggestions  of  the 
will  and  conscience.  He  derived  the  notion  of  duty 
from  moral  necessity  or  obligation.  He  asserted  the 
free-agency  of  the  human  mind  (which  he  contempla- 
ted principally  in  a  negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as  nn- 
influi»ocod  by  physical  or  material  laws),  and  devel- 
oped the  formal  conditions  of  our  free-will  actions  and 
the  motive's  of  them.  The  principle  of  a  moral  law 
led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  Governor  and  Legislator, 
and  consequently  to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all 
moral  obligations  and  laws  to  the  divine  authority, 
deducing,  as  the  schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles 
of  morals  from  the  will  of  God.  That  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
accords  with  the  designs  of  God,  is  good,  and  becomes 
obligatory  on  all  rational  beings.  God  demands  of 
his  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place*  that  they  should 


be  good ;  and  also  wills  their  happiness  as  a  conse* 
quence  of  virtue*'  ^ennemann).  His  principal  works 
are :  Logik  o.  d.  Weg  z.  Gewitskeit  u.  ZuverloisigkeU  d. 
men8chlickenErkew!aniM8(Lpz.l747;  2d  ed.  1762j;  Ent- 
wurf  d.  nothtcendigen  Vemunftw<^rheiten  (Lpz.  1745; 
3d  ed.  1766);  Anweittmg,  vemunflig  z.  leben  (Lpz.  1744; 
3d  ed.  1767) ;  Anleitung,  v.  naturliche  Begdienkaten  or- 
denilich  u,  vornchHg  nachzudenJken  (Lpz.  1749, 2  vols., 
1772) ;  Begrijfd,  chrxBtiichen  Moralfheologie  (Lpz.  1772, 
2  vols.).  See  Pierer,  UnivertcU-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kah- 
nis,  German  ProtettanOam  (Edinb.  1856, 12mo,  p.  107); 
Delitzsch,  Die  bibluihnprophetitche  Theologie,  iAre  Fort" 
bUdung  durch  Chr,  Crutius,  etc.  (Lpz.  1845) ;  Tenne- 
mann,  Manual  Hist.  Phil.  §  368. 

Cryer,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  missionary  of  rare  pi- 
ety and  usefulness,  was  bora  at  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1800.  At  20  he  was  converted,  and  was  called  into 
the  ministry  about  seven  years  after,  and  labored  for  n 
few  months  in  an  English  circuit.  He  was  then  ap» 
pointed  a  missionary  to  India,  and  embarked  for  that 
country  in  1829.  For  22  years  he  labored  for  the  sal- 
vation  of  the  heathen,  and  his  name  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  East.  In  spite  of  opposition  and 
of  the  long  delay  of  prosperily,  which  is  the  great 
and  peculiar  trial  of  the  Eastem  missionary — ^in  spite 
of  the  most  acute  personal  and  family  afflictions,  his 
heart  was  undaunted  and  his  faith  unsubdued.  Few 
of  his  fellow-mii'sionaries  excelled  him  in  power  of  ut- 
terance, in  the  adroitness  and  effect  with  which  he  ex- 
posed the  sophifms  of  the  Brahmin,  or  in  searching  and 
persuasive  appeals  to  the  conscience.  He  *'  determined 
to  know  nothing:  but  Christ  and  him  crucified."  Such 
a  minister  could  hardly  full  of  winning  souls ;  and 
many  will  be  the  crown  of  bis  rejoicing  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  from  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, but  also  from  among  the  Europeans  resident  in 
that  country.  He  died  of  cholera,  October  5, 1852. — 
Wesleyan  Minutes,  1853. 

Crypt  (Gr.  Kpvirrrj,  a  concealed  place ;  Lat.  crrpta  ; 
Fr.  ciypte). 

I.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  a  crjgpt 
was  primarily  a  long,  narrow  gallery,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  surrounding  a  court-yard,  and  having 
walls  on  both  of  its  sides,  with  windows  in  the  wall  fac- 
ing the  court.  These  cr}-pts  had  often  a  portico  lining 
them  or  running  between  them  and  the  open  court. 
They  served  as  a  place  of  promenade  during  the  hot  or 
wet  weather,  and  were  finally  so  extensively  used  that 
they  were  even  built  for  the  officers  near  the  Pnetorian 
camps  in  Bome.  Crypts  similar  in  construction  and 
location  were  built  for  storing  wines,  vegetables,  and 
other  articles,  lik«  the  modem  subterranean  cellar. 
When  all  the  windows  were  closed  they  were  dark  and 
cool,  and  hence  the  word  was  applied  even  l)y  the  an- 
cients to  any  dark  and  long  chamber  or  passage,  as  the 
dark  stables  where  horses  were  kept  under  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  cloaca  maxima  at  Rome,  the  tunnel  at 
Naples,  and  to  a  grotto  where  Quartilla  offered  sacri- 
fice. 

II.  The  word  crypt  was  applied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  those  subterranean  burial-places  which  were 
afterwards  called  Catacombs  (q.  v.).  The  term  was  la> 
ter  limited  to  the  larger  chambers  in  the  Catacombs 
where  one  or  more  mart^Ts  were  buried.  These  crypta 
were  larger  than  the  other  rooms  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
were  often  ornamented,  and  devoted  to  divine  worship. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  double,  one  part  serving 
for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women,  with  fmall 
antecham Iters  for  the  catechumens.  Some  of  these 
crypts  had  openings  into  the  fields  above. 

III.  When  persecution  ceased,  and  Christians  built 
church  edifices  above  ground,  the  custom  was  adoi^ed 
of  placing  the  remains  of  martyrs — later  of  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  abbots,  and  other  high  church  officials — in 
cr\'pt8  under  the  intersection  of  the  cross  in  the  plan 
of  the  church.     In  the  Basilican  period  of  architecton 
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these  crypts  were  often  called  by  the  name  eonfemo. 
In  the  Romanesque  period  the  name  crypt  was  re- 
sumed. In  the  churches  of  this  period,  the  crypt  ex- 
tended under  the  high  altar  and  back  under  the  entire 
choir  or  apsis,  sometimes  even  including  the  space  nn^ 
der  the  transept.  This  crypt  formed  almost  a  separate 
church,  and  caused  the  floor  above  it  of  the  main  body 
of  the  church  to  be  raised  higher  than  that  of  the  nave, 
to  which  the  audience  had  access.  Churches  founded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Romanesque  period,  and  there- 
after, had  no  crypts.  The  reason  of  their  disappear- 
ance f^m  church  architecture  is  not  well  understood. 
— L&bke,  Gnchichte  der  ArchUektur ;  Rich,  Dic^tbnary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  AntiquUies. 

Ciypto-Calvinistic  Controversy,  the  name 
given  to  a  dispute  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
many (1552-1574)  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  followers  of  the  Melancthonian  doctrine, 
as  distinguished  from  the  strict  Lutherans,  were  styled 
Crtfpty-CalvmisU  (also  Philipptsts,  Melancthonians). 

1.  Melancthon,  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  desired 
a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divisions  of 
the  Protestant  body.  His  tendency  towards  the  Cal- 
vinistic view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  early  shown  in 
the  difference  between  the  Augsburg  Confessio  itwari- 
aia  (151)0)  and  the  variata  (1542).  In  the  former,  art. 
X,  dis  cana  Domini^  it  is  stated  that  the  **  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
(in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine),  and  are  there  distrib- 
uted and  received  (distribuuntur  tfescentibus);  therefore 
the  oppo-tite  doctrine  is  rejected."  In  the  varkUa  (Lat- 
in of  1540)  the  reading  is  *'  cum  pane  et  vino  vert  exhi- 
bentur  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vescentibus  in  coena 
Domini."  The  condemncition  of  the  ** opposite  doc- 
trine," i.  e.  the  Zwinglian,  is  omitted.  This  altera- 
tion did  not  meet  the  approliation  of  Luthar,  who  nev- 
erthsless  tolerated  Melancthon's  change  of  doctrine. 
But  many  Lutherans  (e.  g.  Flacius,  q.  v.)  were  less 
tolerant;  and  during  Melancthon's  lifetime  he  was 
hsld  by  many  to  be  a  concealed  (crj'pto-)  Calvinist. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  stated  by  Hase,  as  fol- 
lows:  *'As  Melancthon  was  convinced  that  neither 
Luther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  was 
an  insuperable  bar  to  saving  communion  with  Christ, 
he  thought  he  might  allow  both  of  them  to  continue 
in  the  Church.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body  (ubiquitj',  q.  v.)  was  pro- 
posed as  the  only  saving-  basis  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  made,  by  Brentz  (see  Brrntius),  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  Wurtemberg,  he  expressed  disapprobation 
of  such  novel  doctrines  in  provincial  Latin  being  in- 
troduced into  the  symbols  of  fkith"  (Church  Hilary ^ 
§  850).  Melancthon  and  Luther  never  quarrelled  on 
the  subject;  but  the  controversy,  even  during  Melanc- 
thon's lifetime,  began  to  be  bitter.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  see  the  fierce  strife  which  finally  arose  on 
the  subject  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (died 
1560). 

2.  But  the  controversy,  as  such,  l)egan  in  the  year 
1552,  when  Joachim  Westphal,  a  preacher  in  Ham- 
burg, proclaimed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  heretical.  The  controversy  was  especially 
violent  at  Bremen,  between  Tileniann  Heshusius  and 
Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral  preacher,  who  acted  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  it  went  on  until  Harden- 
berg was  dismissed  from  his  position.  Shortly  after 
Heshusius  shared  a  like  fate.  In  1558  Heshusius  was 
made  general  superintendent  at  Heidelberg,  and  he 
soon  detected  **Crypto-Calvinif»m"  in  deacon  Wilhelm 
Krebitz.  In  both  cities  Lutheranism  was  finally  ex- 
pelled, and  Frederick  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church.  In  WOrtemberg 
Brentz  urged  the  ultra-Lutheran  doctrine  (sec  above) ; 
but  Christoph,  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  endeavored  to  al- 
lay the  strife,  and  finally  succeeded,  in  1561,  at  the 
FOrstentag  (Diet  of  Princes)  at  Naumhurg,  in  obtain- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  a/^reJ  Augsburg  Confession. 


The  elector  Frederick  III  of  the  Palatinate  withdrew 
from  the  controversy,  and  introduced,  in  1568,  in  his 
dominions  a  mixed  doctrine  of  Melancthonian  tenden- 
cy, by  the  incorporation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
into  the  state  law. 

In  the  Suxon  electorate  the  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig theologians  undertook  a  like  combination  of  the 
doctrines.  Kaspar  Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melancthon, 
Cracow,  Schutz,  and  Stossel ;  G.  Major,  P.  Eber,  Paul 
Crell,  and,  later,  P.  Cruciger,  Pezcl,  MoUer,  and  oth- 
ers, in  their  writings,  and  also  in  the  well-known  Kat- 
echesis,  favored  the  view,  and  these  Melancthonian 
theologians  were  called  Philippists.  The  Thuringian 
theologians  in  Jena,  especially  Flacius,  also  Wigand, 
Colestrin,  Kirchner,  and  others,  were  strict  Lutherans, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  electorate  Saxons.  A  con- 
ference between  the  Wittenberg  and  Jena  theologians 
was  held  at  Altenburg  (October,  1568,  to  March,  1569), 
in  which  very  intemperate  accusations  were  made 
against  the  Philippists.  The  rupture  was  widened. 
The  electoral  duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  called  his  the- 
ologians together  in  Dresden  on  the  7-lOtb  of  October, 
1571.  They  agreed  upon  the  Consensus  Dresdensis  and 
the  Witttnberg  Catechism,  which  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity,  but  used  Lutheran  language  in  moderate 
terms,  Melancthonian  in  spirit ;  for  the  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  strife  was  ended.  But  in  1574  ap- 
peared an  anonymous  work  entitled  Exegesis  perspicua 
et  ferme  integra  controversuB  de  sacra  ccenay  which 
strongly  advocated  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sup- 
per. (It  has  been  shown  by  Heppe,  Geschichle  des 
deutsch,  Prot.  ii,  468,  that  this  work  was  written  by 
the  physician  Joachim  Cureiys  [died  1578],  and  was 
not  originally  intsnded  for  publication.)  The  work 
caused  a  bitter  renewal  of  the  controversy,  and  the 
elector  determined  to  suppress  Calvinism,  and  he  de- 
posed or  imprisoned  the  leaders,  and  commanded  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of  Torgau  (May,  1574). 
Peucer  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years.  In  1586  the 
elector  died,  and  his  son,  Christian  I,  succeeded  him. 
Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell  (q.  v.)  and  others  influenced 
him  to  favor  the  Calvinistic  view.  After  his  death, 
the  duke  Frederick  William  of  Saxo-Weimar,  who 
was  regent,  put  down  Philippism  by  brute  force,  even 
executing  Crell  in  1601.  See  Ldscher,  Histor.  motu» 
wn^  1723;  Heppe,  GescMchie  de*  deutschen  ProiesianU 
ismus,  1852,  2  vols. ;  ZeUschr.f,  d.  fust.  Theol.  1865,  iv; 
Gieseler,  Church  history  (Smith's),  iv,  §  37, 88;  Gass^ 
Getchichte  d.prot.  Theol.  i,  63  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Historg 
of  Doctrines,  §  215 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encgkiop.  viii,  127. 

Crystal.  There  are  several  words  which  appear  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  Bible.     See  Ice  ;  Pearl. 

1.  tTHp>,  he'rach  (properly  ice,  as  it  is  rendered  Job 
vi,  16;  xxyviii,  29;  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40;  Job 
XXX vii,  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  30 ;  Sept.  KpiKrraWoQ),  occurs 
in  Ezek.  i,  22,  where  the  epithet  **  terrible"  seems  to  be 
added  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  ordinary  signifi. 
cation  of  the  word. 

2.  U'^3a,/7aW»^'  (properly  ice;  Sept.  yapig),  occurs 
only  in  Job  xxviii,  18,  where  it  is  rendered  "pearls" 
in  our  version. 

8.  n'^3*IST,  zekukith'  (lit.  what  is  pure  or  transpa- 
rent ;  Sept.  I'oXof),  occurs  only  in  Job  xviii,  17,  where 
some  regard  it  as  denoting  gUiss, 

4.  KpiWraXXof  (prop,  tee)  occurs  in  Rev.  iv,  6;  xxi, 
11 ;  XX ii,  1,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  crystal,  and  in 
such  connections  as  to  identify  it  in  a  good  degree 
with  the  preceding  terms. 

**  Crystal  was  anciently  held  to  be  only  pure  water, 
congealed  by  great  length  of  time  into  ice  harder  than 
the  common  (Died.  Sic.  ii,  52 ;  Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  xxxvii, 
2),  and  hence  the  Greek  word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper 
signification,  also  signifies  ice.  From  this  it  necessa- 
rily followed  that  crystal  could  only  be  produced  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  and  this  was  accordingly 
the  ancient  belief;  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  found 
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In  the  wannert  repons 
cryatal  taumg  the  pelli 
tealt.  In  comaian  porlmice  i>e  ii)iplj  the  term  eryilai 
(at  the  mcieiita  app&renCly  did)  to  a  gUu-liki  truiu- 1 
parent  stoae,  CDmrnonly  of  a  hexagai^  fomi,  which, 
from  beiii)(  foand  in  rocks,  ia  called  by  minendogista 
Tock-cryaUl.  It  is  ■  atone  of  the  llint  &mily,  the 
most  refined  kind  of  quarlz.*'     See  (JLAsa. 

Cubit  Cm  Heb,  nast,  anuiiah',  lit.  molher,  1.  e,  of 
tbe  arm,  tha^re-ami ;  Greek  ir^iT/c,  an  til)  h  a  word 
derived  immediately  from  tbt  Latin  evbilni,  the  lower 
arm.  Tha  lenjitt  of  the  cabii  haa  varied  in  diffarent 
nidoaa  aod  at  different  times.  Derived  as  the  meas- 
nre  U  from  a  part  of  the  human  limiy,  and  at  the  hu- 
man atatuie  has  been  of  very  diesimilar  len^^h,  the 
cubit  must  of  neeesHity  bate  Ixien  rariuus.  The  low- 
er arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire  length  from 
the  eltow  to  the  tip  <rf  Ihe  third  or  luntjest  finger,  or  it 
may  tw  considered  as  extending  from  the  eibow  mere- 
ly to  the  root  of  tha  hand  at  the  wrist,  nmlttio);  the 
whole  lenijth  of  the  hand  itself.  If  the  definition  of 
Celsue  (viii,  1)  is  Uken,  and  the  cuUit  is  identified  with 
the  Hhii,  the  nniler  and  ion^r  of  the  tno  bonea  of 


),  stU!  a 
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measure  is  not  gained.  That  the  calijt  among  the  He- 
LrewB  waa  derived  as  ■  measure  from  the  human  body 
is  clear  from  Deut.  iii,  11 — "after  the  cubit  of  a  man" 
(ti"'«  PaK,  see  BOttcher,  Probm  alum.  aiArifl.  p. 
288).  But  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  wtiether  this  cn- 
bit  was  understood  as  extending  to  the  wiist  or  the 
end  of  the  third  finger.  Ap,  however,  the  latter  aeems 
most  natural,  eince  men,  when  i<;norant  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  framos  standurds  of  measure. 
were  likely  to  take  twth  tha  entire  foot  and  the  entire 
fore-arm,  tlie  probability  ia  tbat  Ihe  longer  was  the 
original  cubit,  namely,  the  length  from  the  ell>ow  to 
the  cMremity  of  the .  longest  finger.  The  Egyp^an 
cubit,  which  it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  adopt,  con- 
siating  of  six  hand-lireudths,  is  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  (Jonrnat  drt  Bntotu.'iXii.  Kov.,Dac.;  comp. 
Herod,  ii,  14»).  The  Rabbina  also  (Mishna,  Chetim, 
xvii,  9)  assign  six  hand-breadths  to  the  Mosaic  cabit. 
BycomparingJoBephus{.4ii'.  iii,  G,  &)  with  Exod.  xxv, 
10,  it  will,  moreover,  be  found  that  the  weight  of  bis 
authority  Is  in  the  same  acale.  According  to  bim.  a 
cubit  is  equal  to  two  spans.  Now  a  apan  Is  equal  to 
three  hand-breadthj  (.Schmidt,  EiM.  italhtmal.  p.  117  j 
Eisen-Schmldt,  De  Pondaibia,  p.  110);  a  cubit,  there- 
fore, 19  equal  to  six  hand-breadths.  The  hand-breadth 
is  found  an  a  measure  in  1  Kings  vu,'.;6;  comp.  Jer. 
Iii,  21.  In  the  latter  passage  Ihe  flnger-breadth  ia  an- 
other measure.  The  span  also  occurs  Esod.  xxvili, 
16.  So  that.  It  appear*,  meiaurea  of  leut^h  were,  for 
the  most  part,  Iforrowed  l>y  the  Hebrews  from  membera 
of  tlw  human  body.  Still  no  absolute  and  invariable 
standard  preaents  it(«lf.  If  tike  qneatlon.  What  is  a 
hand  or  linger-l>readth?  be  naked,  the  answer  can  be 
only  an  approximation  to  fact.  If,  however,  the  palm 
or  hand-breadth  be  taken  at  3|  inches,  then  Ihe  cubit 
will  amount  to  91  Inchc.  In  addition  to  the  common 
cobir,  the  E^pClans  had  a  Ion.  er  one  of  six  palms  four 
inches.  The  Hebrews  atfo  hare  been  thought  to  have 
had  a  longer  cnhit,  for  in  Eiek.  xl,  6,  we  read  of  a  cu- 
Int  which  seems  lo  lie  an  ordinary  "  cubit  and  an  hand- 
breadth  ;"  see  also  Esek.  xliii,  13,  where  it  is  expresn- 
ly  said,  "the  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an  faand-breadlh." 
The  prophet  has  been  supposed  to  refer  here  to  the 
then  current  Babylonian  cubit,  a  measure  which  it  it 
thouicht  the  Jews  borrowed  during  the  period  of  Iheir 
captivity.  The  Ital>liins  make  a  distinction  lietween 
nd-breadths  and  the  sa- 


)A«i  inches.  The  HeLttw  cnbit,  oceord- 
>p  Cumberland  and  H.  Pelletier.  is  twenty- 
one  iiicnes ;  and  the  Talmudtsts  observe  that  tbe  He- 
brew cubit  (meaning  proliably  tha  longer  or  ncred 
measure)  was  larger  by  one  quarter  than  the  Bobud. 
which  would  make  it  conUin  S1.84S  inches.  Haiiy 
wiiCen  fix  It  at  eighteen  inches,  confounding  it  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  measure  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  most  upproved  compuLilion  asaigna  each  kind  of 
Jewish  cubits  tbe  same  length  aa  the  corresponding 
Egyptian,  namely,  2«.24  inches  for  the  ordinal^  one, 
and  VI. 888  for  the  suired,  which  ia  confirmed  by  tbe 
mean  length  of  several  ancient  cnbita  marked  on  tbe 
Egyp'ij"'  monuments  (Wilkinson'a  Ate.  Egjpliam*,  2ii 
series,  i.  30),  by  a  comfairiion  of  the  dimensions  of  th: 
Pyramids  with  those  given  in  ancient  authorities 
(Vysa-s  Pynimid,  o/Gitrk,  iii,  ItM,  lO&X  and  whi^  ws 
shdl  find  to  rorrerpond  remarkably  with  the  Talmud- 
ical  statement  of  the  circuit  of  tbe  Temple.  In  «  latrr 
edition  of  his  AncitrU  Egyptiant,  however  (^'Pofmlar 
A  cmuif ,"  ii,  25»),  Wilkinson  mskes  tbe  ordinary  Ertt- 
ti.in  cubit  to  have  consiated  of  seven  palms  oi  twenty- 
eight  digits,  and  gives  nine  exact  computations  of  its 
leniith,  varj-ing  from  20.1729  to  80.7*84  inclwa,  which 
yield  an  avenge  of  20.eiG9  inches ;  and  be  pUlea  tbo 
cubit  on  the  Nilometer  at  Elephantine,  from  actu.! 
measuremcDt,  to  be  20.(36  inches.  This  last  ia  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  dimension  attainable  tor  the 
standard  cubit.  (See  Bdckh,  M'Irol.  ViUmmdi.  Beri. 
1888,  p.  12  J  Tbenlus.  in  the  SW.  u.  Kril.  1846,  i.  770; 
ii,  SgUj  LepsiuB,  Die  all-asyptiidte  Elk,  Berl.  1061.) 

In  Judg.  iii.  IE,  Ihe  term  translated  "cnbit"  is  In 
the  original  "^"Zi,  go'tatd  (literally,  a  cur),  a  rvd  er 
sloir.  as  the  meaanrc  of  a  cubit.      In  the  Kew  Tmta- 
onr  Lord  cbaracteriatically  enrploya  tbe  term  ru- 


it  (M«11 


ii,6;  Luke] 


i)  for  tl 


enfor. 


of  a  moral  and  apiritual  leaaon.  Tbe  term  aWocmrs 
in  John  iii,  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi.  17 ;  and  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (S  Uacc.  xiii,  5).     See  Heascbk. 

CuclUB.     See  Kactz. 

Cuckoo  (C|l^ti,  iKaA'aph,  prob.  Tmm  fta  iBuniea; 
Sept.  and  Vnlg.  tm-guilj  A.V. "  cuckow")  occuts  only 
in  Lev.  xl,  16;  Deut.  xiv,  15,  among  birds  of  pny 

Kooe  of  the  variooa  ancient  or  modern  versiena  of  thia 
word  give  a  bird  poesesaing  any  affinity  with  the  oili- 
er species  enumersted;  and  allhongh  the  cuckoo  is  a 
winter  and  spring  bird,  distinctly  heard,  it  appoan-,  tv 
Mr.  Buckingham,  early  in  April,  while  crossing  the 
monntains  between  Damascus  and  Sidon,  at  thai  time 
covered  with  snow,  it  could  acnrcely  deserve  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  prohibited  list,  for  Ihe  rpeclea  is  every- 
where scarce.  The  identifications  proposed  by  late 
writers  on  the  suliject  all  equallv  lack  a  sufficient 
foundation.  Bochart  (Bitroz.  vol.  ii,  c.  IB)  thinks  tbe 
tea-^vU  Is  meant.  Upon  the  whole,  while  so  much  ob- 
scurity still  remains  on  the  subject,  the  interpretatii>n 
of  "cuckoo"  may  as  well  remain  nndistorbrd.  (See 
Paag  C^opadia,  a.  v.)     The  word  ttuciopt  was  a 


and-l>re 


*  dislinc 


held  to  be  insuHJcienlly  supported  by  De  Wette  {Ar. 
chaotigiir,  p.  17^).  Consult  Lamy,  De  Tatemneaii.  t. 
B;  Carpiov,,lppiWni.p,G7e — Kltlo,  s.  v.  An  ancient 
Egyptian  cubit  now  in  tbe  Boyal  Uuaeum  of  r^ris 


Common  Cockoa  (Cvculira  Cnnenti^ 
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goal  ImilAtion  of  the  dlis;>nBblc  voice  of  this  bird,  u 
oar  word  cuclvo,  rariuiisli-  re[iciiteii  in  all  Eurogwuii 
Inngimge*,  and  gatoab,  whith  Ihe  bird  is  supposed  Ijy 
the  Anbi  to  utter.  Tbe  Utter,  indeed,  «U  it  tir  el- 
fniiW,  or  "Jacob's  l.ird,"onlhi>iwcoanl(Kitto,/'*s». 
m<  ;/PaUtl.  p.  ccrciii).  The  common  cuckoo  (_Cb- 
enlvi  camtrus)  Is  a  liird  ut  considerable  sizp,  unHt  Tor 
tbod,  beciDie  habitmilly  reeding  on  reptiles  and  large 
itipecls.  It  is  spreail  over  the  whole  of  Aria  and  Afri- 
ca es  well  as  Europe,  migrutini'  aorthward  in  tprinv, 
•nd  prnliahly  not  ijreedloff  in  Palestino,  altlmuph  paw- 
init  tliB  winter  them.  Tho  American  cackoo  {Eiylki- 
o/JkriM  Jnun-'CtiHiu),  often  callfd  "  caw-lj|rd,"  is  a  difTei^ 
Ont  species  of  tho  family  of  the  tVcw&w,  all  the  mem- 
ben  of  which  are  distinguished  by  Uyini;  their  eggs 
In  the  pests  of  other  liirils,  and  rearing  no  young  them- 
mItbs. 


CTJDWORTH 


[r 


Taluiudisla  (J/u 
vi,  6;  Baba  Mr 
the  Phcenlclans 
(Diosi.  Iv,  lo3), 


bad 


,  1;  TenunufA,  [i,  fl; 

fi)  have  rii::!?,  «nd 

lis  word  Kouvi'fitCnp 

probably  Kl&p 


HS^,  "encunilicr  ofEgypt"  =ai'rtpf  aypu>s. 
The  Mine  name  for  cucumber  exists  in  all 
cognate  languages.  (For  an  account  of  th« 
cuciiint«rsof  Svrin  anrl  Eeypt.  see  iorskal, 
/7:j™.7',>,,;jl,j,'li;0i  L'elsii//i ■'"!">'. ii,243.) 


All  11 


Eastern  BInck  Uuckoo  ^Uladi/naTni/a 

Caonllu*.    8m  Cowl. 

CucmnlMr  is  tbe  trenslatioa  of  KV^,  IHiluku'  (so 
cjlled  probably  ftom  its  diffculty  of  iigrttiein  Sept. 
oiittJOi),  in  our  Auth.  Vers.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
renderinij  has  been  almost  universally  admitted.  It 
oecura  in  Num.  li,  5,  where  the  Israelites,  when  in 
the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons  and 
the  cunmber,  of  Egypt.  Tho  Heb.  is  so  similar  to  the 
Araliic  tuM  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  their 
both  meaning  the  same  thing.  Celsus  [Hierobot.  11, 
!47)  gives  tela,  tali,  and  ktaa'-a  as  different  pronan- 
cialiuni  of  the  same  word  in  different  Oriental  Ian- 
guaijes.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  names  always 
indicate  exactly  the  same  species,  since  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  they  would  prolnbiy  be  applied  tn  the 
kinds  of  cucaniber  most  common,  or  perhapi  to  those 
which  were  most  esteemed  in  particular  localities. 
Thus,  in  Egypt  (see  Prosp.  Alpin,  Flamt.  Alg.  c,  38,  p. 
64),  the  name  hdi  appears  to  he  applied  to  the  ppecics 
which  is  called  (Tuctmui  rAnf«  hy  bounisls,  and  "queen 
of  cucumbers"  by  Hasseiquist,  who  describes  it  as  the 
moat  highly  esteemed  of  all  those  cultivated  in  Egi-pt 
(rroB,  p.  258).  SeeMELos.  In  India  (he  name  li^sn 
is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Citrutmi*  tilift- 

Persia  and  Syria  tbe  same  name  would  probably  be 
applied  onljr  la  tbe  common  cucumlKr,  or  CWvni't  «- 1 
(irw,  OS  the  two  preceding  species  are  not  likely  to 


cHltiva 


II  th- 


cumbers  and  other  vegetables  of  the  si 
tribe,  especially  where  there  is  any  moisture  of  soil, 
or  the  possibility  of  irrigation  (see  Burckhardt,  Am- 
Uc  Proierbi,  No.  G60).  Thus,  even  in  the  driest  parts, 
tbe  neighborhood  of  a  well  is  often  occupied  by  a 
field  of  cucurbilacenua  plants,  generally  widi  a  man 
or  boy  set  to  guar<t  it  from  plunder,  perched  np  on 
a  temporary  scaffolding,  with  a  slight  protection 
from  the  sun,  where  he  may  himself  be  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  mora  powerful  wild  animals.  That 
such  plants  nppear  to  have  lieen  similarly  cultivated 
amonu  the  Hebrews  is  evident  from  Isa.  i,  8,  "  The 
daughter  i>f  Zion  is  let  like  a  cottage  In  ■  vineyard, 
like  a  lod*^  in  a  gardai  if  cucambtrt"  (IT^ps,  nu'jb- 
nhah',  Sept.  ricui/ofiroi').  "  "eU  ""  f"""  Baruch  vi, 

Tov)  kfepeth   n    ' ' 


(  CoTrA. 


',  6-K). 


piartm),  the  pellet  of  haif- 
>m  tbe  first  stomach  of  ru- 
ighly  masticated  (Lev.  xi. 
See  Ci.KAN  (akihals). 

CndirOTtb,  RaI-pii,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  wns  bom  at  Aller,  Somersetshire,  in 
IfilT,  and  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1B.S0,  became  M.A.  16.19,  rector  of  N.  Cadbury  164], 
and  master  of  Clare  Hall  1iU4.  In  1646  be  became 
profcBEor  of  Hebrew ;  in  1654,  master  of  Christ  Col- 
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CULDEES 


lege ;  in  1662,  yicar  of  Ashwell ;  and  in  167^,  preben- 
dary of  Gloucester.  He  died  in  1688.  Cudworth  waa 
a  Platonift,  of  **  great  strength  of  genius  and  vaat 
compass  of  learning.**  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
rests  chiefly  on  bis  True  ItUellectual  Syttem  of  the  Urn- 
verte^  which  appeared  in  1678  as  the  first  part  of  a  still 
greater  work  which  he  never  completed.  It  is  a  de- 
fence of  human  liberty,  and  of  belief  in  God,  against 
fatalism  and  atheism.  Cudworth  describes  three  false 
systems  or  hypotheses  of  the  universe  in  the  pre&ce : 
**  Of  the  three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  uni- 
verse mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is 
absolute  atheism,  another  immoral  theism,  or  religion 
without  any  natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and 
ui^ust,  according  to  this  hypothesih,  being  mere  theti- 
cal  or  factitious  things,  made  by  arbitrary  will  and 
command  only) ;  the  third  and  last  such  a  theism  as 
acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or  omnipotent  under- 
standing Being,  but  also  natural  justice  and  morality, 
founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  nevertheless, 
no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  therefore  no 
distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world."  Be- 
fore erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  uni- 
verse (the  epithet  inteOectual  being  used,  as  he  tells 
us,  *'to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed, systems  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  visible  and  cor- 
poreal world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Copemi- 
can"),  it  was  his  object  to  demolish  these  false  systems. 
And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate,  is 
demolished  in  the  first  part  of  the  *^  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem." It  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness. 
In  attacking  the  atheistic  faith,  Dr.  Cudworth  de- 
scribes the  atomic  physiolog}^,  which,  as  held  by  Dc- 
mocritus,  and  other  ancient  philosopers,  involved 
atheism.  For  the  better  confutation  of  other  forms 
of  atheism,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and 
Cosmo-plastic,  he  makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  **  arti- 
ficial, regular,  and  plastic  nature,"  working  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  Deity.  And  to  avert  an 
argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of  the  Deity, 
from  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  polytheism  among  the  pagan  nations,  he  con- 
tends that  "  the  pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowl- 
edged one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which 
all  their  other  gods  were  generated  or  created,**  and 
that  their  polytheism  was  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 
The  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the  Intelltchial  Syttem. 
It  is  directed  against  Hobbes  and  those  who,  with  him, 
''affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only  by  law,  and 
not  by  nature.**  Besides  the  Intellectual  Syatem^  Cud- 
worth published,  1.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  No- 
tion of  the  LorSs  Supper^  in  which  he  maintains,  as 
Warburton  has  since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice : — 2.  The  Union  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  Shndwced: — 3.  A  Sermon  on  John  il^ 
8,  4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Commons : 
—4.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1664  cU  Lincoln^ s  Inn  on  1 
Cor,  awr,  57 : — 5.  Deus  Justifcatus  against  the  A  ssert^rs 
of  absolute  and  unconditional  Reprobatinn.  He  left 
several  works  in  MS.,  only  one  of  which  has  yet  been 
published,  namely,  the  TVeaHse  concerning  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality  (1781).  The  rest  are,  1.  A  Dis- 
course of  Moral  Good  and  Evil: — 2.  A  Discourse  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity^  in  which  the  Grounds  of  the  Athe- 
istical Philosophy  are  ccnfuted^  and  Morality  vindicated 
mnd  explained  :-—S,  A  Commentary  on  Daniel's  Prophecy 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks. •-^,  Of  the  Verity  of  the  Christian 
Heligion  against  the  Jews  : — 6.  A  Discourse  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  and  Immortality  rf  the  Soul: — 6.  A 
Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning: — 7.  An  Erplanation  of 
Hobbes* s  Notion  of  God^  and  of  the  Extension  of  Spir- 
its. These  MSS.  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
1733  a  Latin  translation  of  the  InteUectunl  System  was 
published  by  Mosheim  (Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols.  4to).  The 
i>est  ed.  of  the  English  work  is  Harrison's  (London, 
1845, 8  vols.  8vo,  with  index).     A  good  and  cheap  edi- 


tion is  that  of  Andover  (1837,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  id- 
eludes  all  the  published  writings  of  Cudworth,  but  faAs 
no  index.  See  Birch,  Ufe  of  Cudworth  (prefixed  to 
most  editions  of  his  works) ;  EngL  Cydopadiag  Mack- 
intosh, Ethical  Philosophy y  p.  73. 

Cujaciufi  (properly  De  Cvjas^  Jacques,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  of  canon  law,  was  bom  in  1522,  at 
Toulouse.  He  became  in  1554  a  professor  of  law  kt 
Cahors,  in  1555  at  Bourges,  in  1567  at  Valence.,  and 
in  1575  again  at  Bourges.  The  civil  war  in  France 
induced  him  shortly  after  to  go  to  Paris,  where  be  alfo 
received  permission  to  give  lectures  on  law.  In  1577 
he  once  more  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  thence- 
forth remained,  notwithstanding  the  most  profitable 
offers  from  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  died  Oct. 
4, 1590.  Cujacius  was  the  most  famous  teacher  of  the 
Koman  law  in'  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  reputa- 
tion attracted  large  numbers  of  students  from  aU  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  corrected  numerous  passages  of 
the  Roman  law-books  from  the  more  than  500  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  collected,  and  a  great  many  ob- 
scure points  were  by  him  for  the  first  time  elucidated. 
He  gained  the  love  of  the  thousands  of  his  pupils  to  a 
rare  degree  by  the  afl*ectionate  attention  which  be  paid 
to  the  welfare  of  each.  From  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  his  time  he  cautiously  abstained,  thouph  he 
was  always  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  cause  of  Henry 
IV.  In  his  will  he  referred  his  wife  and  hb  daugh- 
ter to  the  letter  of  the  pure  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  as  the  sole  rule  of  tlieir  faith.  He  published 
himself  a  collection  of  his  works  (Paris,  1577),  which, 
however,  is  not  complete.  The  editions  by  Colombet 
(Paris,  1617  and  1634)  does  likewise  not  contain  all 
the  works  of  Cujacius.  A  complete  edition  was  pre- 
pared by  Fabroti  (Paris,  1658, 10  vols.),  which  has  sev- 
eral times  been  reprinted,  with  some  additions  (latest 
edition,  Prato,  13  vols.  1836).  A  life  of  Cujacius  was 
published  in  1590  by  Papyrins  Masson,  but  the  best 
account  of  Cujacius  is  by  Saint  Prix  (appendix  to  his 
work  I/istoire  du  droit  Romain^  Paris,  1821 ;  an  ex- 
tract  from  this,  in  German,  by  Spangenberg,  Cujacims 
u.  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Leipz.  1822).  —  Brockhaus,  Cam- 
versations-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  ii, 
938. 

Culbertflon,  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterimn  minister  and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Cham- 
bersburgh.  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1819,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  West  Point.  While  serving  as 
lieutenant  of  artillery'  he  made  a  religions  profession, 
and  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  I*rinceton, 
where  he  graduated  in  1844.  In  that  3'ear  he  waa 
licensed  and  ordained  as  misfionaiy  to  China.  He 
lalored,  together  with  Bridgeman,  for  several  years  in 
preparing  a  revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese ;  and  wrote  Darkness  in  the  ITowtry  Land^  or 
Religious  Notions  and  Popular  Superstitions  in  North 
China  (N.  Y.  1857,  12mo).  He  died  of  cholera,  Au- 
gust, 1862.— Wilson,  Presb.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  163. 

CuldeeB.  The  name  Culdee  is  variously  derived 
and  explained  by  several  different  authorities.  Ebrard 
gives  **  Kile  De*"— "man  of  God  ;"  Dr.  Braun,  ♦^GUle 
De" — **  ser\'ant  of  God."  But  the  latest,  and  perhaps 
l>est  authority,  gives  us  Cuildich  as  the  only  name  of 
the  Culdees  known  among  native  Celts.  This  word 
means  **a  secluded  comer;"  a  Culdee,  therefore,  is 
*Hhe  man  of  the  recess."  This  accurately  enough  de- 
scribes the  Culdees'  mode  of  life ;  though  not  monks, 
thev  were  in  a  certain  sense  recluses. 

The  Scottish  Church,  when  it  first  meets  the  eye  of 
civilization,  is  not  Romish,  nor  even  prelatical.  When 
the«  monk  Augustine,  with  his  forty  missionaries,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  came  over  to  Brit- 
ain under  the  auspices  of  Gregory,  the  bishop  of  Rsme, 
to  convert  the  barbarian  Saxons,  he  found  the  north- 
era  part  of  the  island  already  well-nigh  filled  with 
Christians  and  Christian  institutions.    These  Chris* 
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tiaiiB  were  the  Culdees,  whose  chief  seat  was  the  little 
island  of  Hi  or  Zona,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
An  Irish  presbyter,  Columba,  feeling  himself  stirred 
with  missionary  zeal,  and  doubtless  knowing  the 
wretched  Condition  of  the  savage  Scots  and  Picts  in 
the  year  565,  took  with  him  twelve  other  missionaries, 
and  passed  over  to  Scotland.  They  fixed  their  settle- 
ment on  the  little  island  Just  named,  and  from  that 
point  became  the  missionaries  of  all  Scotland,  and 
even  penetrated  into  England.  Before  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  they  had  filled  the  country  with  their  in- 
stitutions, and  subjected  it,  at  leu^t  nominally,  to 
Christ.  Invited  to  England  by  Oswald,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  people,  they 
sent  Conn  in,  who  failed  l)ecau8e  of  too  great  auster- 
ity of  behavior,  and  then  Aidan,  who,  without  know- 
ing the  p3ople*s  language,  succeeded,  and  proved  him- 
self one  of  th3  noblest  of  missionaries.  The  people  in 
the  south  of  England  converted  by  Augustine  and  his 
assistants,  and  those  in  the  north  who  had  been  won 
by  Culdee  labor,  soon  met,  as  Christian  conquest  ad- 
vanced from  both  sides ;  and  wlien  they  came  togeth- 
er, it  was  soon  seen  that  Roman  and  Culdee  Christi- 
anity very  decidedly  differed  in  a  great  many  re- 
spects. The  Culdees,  for  the  most  part,  hud  a  simple 
and  primitive  form  of  Christianity,  while  Rome  pre- 
sented a  vast  accumulation  of  superstitions,  and  was 
arrayed  in  her  well-known  pomp.  The  result  was, 
that  in  England  the  Culdee  soon  gave  place  to  the  Ro- 
man, and  retired  to  his  Northern  home.  Columba  no 
doubt  choie  Ihe  little  island  of  Zona  as  a  place  of  safe- 
ty from  barltarian  attack,  as  also  because  it  was  near 
to  Ireland,  whence  he  had  brought  his  divine  message. 
Bssid  js,  the  lonsliness  of  a  small  island  in  the  sea  was 
favorable  to  meditation,  and  accorded  with  the  ascetic 
tendencies  which  at  least  touched  the  best  men  of  those 
ages.  The  institution  set  up  by  Columba  has  been 
called  a  monastery,  but,  in  truth,  it  had  no  claim  to 
that  name.  True,  the  members  of  the  community 
lived  in  cells,  to  which  they  retired  for  devotion  and 
study,  but  this  no  more  made  them  monks  than  a 
similar  life  makes  monks  of  theological  students  of  our 
own  day.  The  Culdee  recluses  were  not  pledged  to 
celibacy ;  many  of  them  were  married ;  many  of  them 
were  succeeded  in  office  by  their  own  sons ;  they  were 
not  dedicated  for  life  to  their  calling,  but  were  free  at 
any  time  to  change  it  for  another.  Their  families  did 
not  live  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  but  the  husbands, 
their  work  within  being  done,  passed  out  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  time  with  their  families.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  the  aim  of  the  institution  at  all  kindred  to  that 
of  monachism.  The  monk  generally  retires  for  his 
own  improvement  solely ;  he  is  weary  of  the  world, 
and  will  have  no  more  contact  with  it.  He  renounces 
it.  The  Culdee  went  to  lona  that  in  quiet,  with  med- 
itation, study,  and  prayer,  he  might  fit  himself  for  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  as  a  missionary.  Indeed,  lona 
was  a  great  mission  institute,  where  preachers  were 
trained  who  evangelized  the  rude  tribes  of  Scotland 
in  a  very  short  time.  To  have  done  such  a  work  as 
this  in  less  than  half  a  century  implies  apostolic  ac- 
tivity, purity ,  and  success.  With  the  exception  of  the 
principal  men,  they  must  have  been  much  more  out  of 
their  cells  than  in  them.  Traces  of  the  schools  and 
churches  they  established  are  found  all  over  Scotland. 
The  reason  of  this  freedom  from  Romish  asceticism 
may  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  doctrines  of  these 
men.  They  had  no  dogma  of  purgatory,  no  saint  wor- 
ship, no  works  of  supererogation,  no  auricular  confes- 
sion, or  penance,  or  absolution ;  no  mass,  no  transub- 
stantiation,  no  **  chrism''  in  baptism,  no  priesthood, 
and  no  third  order  (bistiops).  They  knew  nothing 
of  any  authoritative  rule  except  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
**  These  were  held  to  be  the  one  standard  of  truth,  and 
were  made  by  the  missionaries  a  subject  of  close  and 
constant  study.  Colnmba's  own  home  work  and  that 
of  h is  disciples  was  transcribing  the  Scriptures.    These 


early  missionaries  were  thoroughly  Biblical.  Colnm- 
ba's life  by  Adamnan  represents  him  in  almost  every 
page  as  familiar  with  the  Word  \>{  God,  and  ready  to 
quote  it  on  all  occasions  as  of  supreme  authority."  . .  . 
*'The  great  subject  of  their  teaching  was  the  simple 
truth  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  It  was  *  verbum  Deiy* 
the  Word  of  God.  Adamnan  savs  of  Columba  that 
from  his  l)oyhood  he  was  instructed  in  the  love  of 
Christ."  **The  spirit  of  the  Culdean  Church  may 
suitably  and  rightfully  be  described  as  an  evangelical 
spirit,  because  it  was  free  and  independent  of  Rome ; 
and  when  it  and  the  papal  Church  came  into  contact, 
it  always  and  obstinately  repudiated  its  authority,  un- 
der appeal  to  the  single  and  supreme  authority  of  holy 
Scripture ;  but,  above  all,  because  in  its  inner  life  it 
was  penetrated  throughout  by  the  main  principles  of 
the  evangelical  Church.  The  Culdees  read  and  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  in  their  original  texts.  Wher- 
ever they  came  they  translated  them  orally  and  in 
writing  into  the  language  of  the  countr}',  explaining 
them  to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting  them  to  diligent 
and  regular  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scriptures  were 
more  to  them  than  a  codex  of  authoritative  doctrines 
of  faith.  They  were  the  living  word  of  Christ.  In 
the  most  earnest  manner  they  preached  the  natural, 
inborn  inability  of  man  for  good ;  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ ;  justification  without  all  merit  of  works;  the 
wurthlessness,  especuilly,  of  all  mere  outward  works ; 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth"  (Ebraid).  These 
views  of  life  and  doctrine  reveal  sufficiently  the  rea- 
son why  the  Culdees  were  missionaries  rather  than 
monks.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple, 
just  as  they  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  apostles,  had 
possession  of  them,  and  all  their  work  was  to  roi«ke 
men  feel  and  accept  them.  Their  theory  of  Church 
government  was  very  simple.  The  institution  at  lona 
was  under  the  presidency  of  a  presi  yter  called  a  pres- 
byter abbot,  who  had  associated  with  him  twelve  eth- 
er presbyters.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  headship, 
these  brethren  elected  their  abbot.  That  he  was  a 
presbyter  simply  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bedo,  who 
belonged  to  the  Romish  Church,  himself  mentions  it  as 
a  very  stran^^e  thing  "  that  a  man  who  is  merely  a 
presbyter  should  govern  a  diocese,  and  have  even  bish- 
ops under  him."  The  truth  is,  that  the  miseionariea 
sent  out  from  these  Culdee  seminaries  were  appointed 
and  ordainad  pastors  of  the  churches  they  founded , 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  overseer  of  it,  L 
e.  the  bishop.  The  presb^'ter  abbot,  therefore,  had  or- 
dained an  elder,  but,  by  appointment  to  a  parish,  had 
made  him  a  bishop.  They  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
the  distinction  between  the  order  of  presbyter  and  that 
of  bishop.  After  the  success  of  Augustine  and  his 
monks  in  England,  the  Culdees  had  shut  themselves 
up  within  the  limits  of  Scotland,  and  had  resisted  for 
centuries  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  win  them  over. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  overthrown  by  their  own 
rulers.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Rome,  notable  for  piety,  of  powerful  mind  and 
skilful  in  the  management  of  others,  set  her  heart  upon 
exchanging  the  Culdee  for  the  Romish  Church  in  Scot- 
land. She  got  the  Culdee  presbyters  together,  and 
for  three  days  discussed  the  matter  with  them  in  per- 
son. She  succeeded  by  persuasion  and  artifice.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  18th  century  that  Culdeeism  was 
completely  overturned  and  Romanism  established. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Culdeeism,  with  ita 
simple  and  powerful  Gospel  influence,  continued  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  long  after  its  forms  and 
public  ministrations  had  been  buried  beneath  the  finery 
of  triumphant  Romanism.  There  was  a  readiness 
among  the  Scotch  to  embrace  the  Reformation  when  it 
came,  which,  together  with  their  sturdy  evangelical 
character,  reminds  the  historical  reader  of  Culdoeism. 
LUerature, — McLauchlan,  The  Earlif  Scottith  Churck^ 
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ftom  ths  1st  to  Ibe  Itth  crnturieB  (Edlob.  1865,  Svo); 
Alexander,  Itma  (Edinb.  1866)  ;  Ebrud,  KireUn-  und 
Dojratngachidile  (4  vol».,  vol.  ii);  Ztittchr.f.  d.  hul. 
ja«)tW62,1863i  Kiag,TluCiild^cBtdtiiririietiioiiu, 
IB« ;  M/th.  Quart.  Stv.  OcL  1861 ;  Biit.  and  For.  Ev. 
Stv.  Jsn.  1866 ;  Prinabm  Ha.  J»n.  1B67  ;  The  Church 
^/mia,liy  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  1808.     See  los*. 

CiUon  (KobXiJi'  V.  r.  Kai>Xu/i,  Jerome  Caaloa),  the 
liftb  DBDiedoftbe  group  of  eleven  elites  added  b^r  the 
Septusgint  to  [hose  in  the  mouDtaini  of  Judih  (be- 
tween ver.  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv) ;  thought  to  he  the 
modem  Kuloaieh,  »  trace  of  which  appeani  in  tbe  uo- 
tifa  of  the  Cnisades  (Wilhea,  Geuk.  ier  Kraa.  iv, 
609),  a  village  with  rnini  about  1}h.W.  of  Jeruealem 
towards  Jaffa  (Van  da  Velde,  J/«n«>,  p.  S06) ;  but.  as 
this  lay  beyond  the  bolder  of  Jadah  (Schwarz,  Faltil. 
p.  118),  the  authenticity  of  the  names  in  the  Sept.  be- 
ing, morevver,  dnbious (Wilson,  BOU  Laadi,  ii,  266n.), 
tbe  place  perhapa  only  representB  some  station  or  Co- 
loma  of  the  Komans  (RolilniOD,  Laltr  Bet.  p.  158). 

Cnlttu.     See  Woasmi-. 

Cnlvenrell.  Nathaxibl,  M.A.,  a  pious  and 
learned  writer.  He  was  follow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  died  about  1660.  We  have  of  him  an 
Htgiait  and  Uamtd  Dueoune  on  Ihe  lA^  of  Naturt 
<on  Prwv.  XX,  27),  with  several  other  trealisea  (Lond. 
1661,  4[o).  'Iba  light  of  liaturt  almunda  In  striking 
thoughts,  and  has  pasaages  of  rare  etoqueuce. 

CumSnuB.TEiniDics,  procurator  of  Judea  imme- 
diately next  to  Alexaudei  (a  short  time  after  Fadu>) 
and  parUj-  in  conjuncUon  v,ith  Felix  (q.  v.),  D.C  4J 
C3;  under  his  admicistraCion  tbe  commotions  bfolie 
out  that  led  eventually  to  tbo  final  war  with  the  lio- 
mans(JorephuB,.4nt.xz,6,!aud8;  6,1-8;  War  Ii 
12,  \-l). 

Cumberland  PraabTteilan  Cburch.  See 
Fbrsbytebiam  (Cumberland)  Chdrch. 

Cumberland  Preabytetlaiu.    See  Pbesbt- 

CumlMilaiid,  SicHABD,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, a  learned  divine  and  archea1o|;isl,  was  bom  in 
London  in  16S2,  and  waa  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  Uagdalen  College,  Cambridge,  Ue  waa  made 
rector  of  Brnmpton,  and  in  1667  vicar  of  All  Hallows, 
Stunfbid.  In  1661  he  was  rai»ed  to  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough without  any  solicitodan  on  his  part.  He  was 
previously  known  liy  bis  treatise  De  Ltgibui  Naiunt 
(Lond.  1678,  4to),  in  answer  to  Hobbea,  and  by  bis 
£aos  tm  Jmnii  IVeighli  and  Mtatarfi  (London,  1686, 
Svo).  He  waa  indefnliEal>lB  In  performing  Ills  episco- 
pal duties.  Being  adtised,  on  account  of  hie  age  and 
intinn  state,  to  relax  a  little,  be  replied,  "  It  Is  better 
to  wear  nut  than  runt  out."  After  his  death  appeared 
bis  Originit  Genlium  (Lond,  17S4, 8vo),  and  hia  trans- 
lation of  Sanehoni/Bho'i  Phanieian  Hillary  (Ijjndon, 
1720,  Svo).  At  tbe  age  of  eighty-three.  Dr.  Cimiber- 
bnd,  having  been  preaented  hy  Dr.  Wllkins  with  a 
copy  of  bis  Coptic  Testament,  then  Juat  publlBbed, 
commenced,  like  another  Cato,  tbe  study  of  Coptic. 
"At  tbia  age,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  "he  mastered  the 
language,  and  went  through  great  part  of  this  version, 
and  would  often  give  me  excellent  bints  and  remarks 
iia  be  proceeded  in  reading  of  it."  He  died  Oct.  9, 
1718.  Cumberland'e  theorj-  of  morals  is  set  forth  in 
his  treatise  De  Legibui  Salura.  Tendency  to  effect 
tbe  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality. 
To  endeavor  to  effect  the  greatest  amonnt  of  general 
good  is  the  one  great  duly,  or  tbe  one  grent  "  law  of 
nature ;"  and  we  know,  according  to  Cumberland,  that 
it  is  a  du^  or  law  of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  lierause 
ve  know  that  an  individual  derives  the  grratett  hat>- 
pinecs  from  the  exercise  of  henevoli  nee,  and  that  God 
desires  the  greatest  po'Fible  bnppiness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. Carrying  out  the  fundamental  principle  that 
tbo  greateat  general  guod  la  to  be  aoaght,  ho  deduces 


the  several  particular  dutiea  or  partlciJar  "li-ws  of 
nature."  He  founds  government  upon,  and  testa  it  1,y 
tbe  same  principle.  An  abridged  translation  of  ttiB 
work  was  published  by  Tyrrel  in  1701.  Maxwell,  u 
Iriab  clergyman,  published  a  tranalation  in  1787. 
Barbcyru  published  a  Jivnch  version  in  1744.  A. 
third  English  tmnslation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Towitrv. 
D.D.,  appeared  in  1760,  On  Cumberland  as  a  moral- 
isl,  see  Mackintosh,  Hit.  of  ElAieaJ PhlhKpi),  p.  TO; 
Wbewell,  Sat.  ifHoral  FhUotophj,  p,  52. 

Cn'mi  (cDu/ii).  a  mode  of  Greciiiag  tbe  Heb.  im- 
perative ^lasp  (fai'wOi  signifying  ™e,  aa  it  is  imme. 
dlately  explained  (Mark  v,  41). 

Cumin  (^SS,  lammon',  liL  a  eondiitnt,  ^m  ita 

all  tbe  Oriental  dialects)  ia  an  umlwIliferDaa  plant, 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  mnd, 
like  the  dill  and  tbe  coriander,  continues  to  be  cnlti- 
vated  in  modem  aa  it  was  in  ancient  timti  in  East- 
ern countries  (Pliny,  xix,  47).  These  are  similBT  to 
and  naed  for  many  of  the  same  purposea  u  tbe  aniia 


and  caraway,  which  aupply  their  place,  and 
common  in  Europe.  All  these  plants  produce  fruits, 
commonly  called  seeda,  which  abound  in  essential  oil 
of  a  more  or  less  grateful  flavor,  and  warm,  atimulat- 
ing  nature ;  bence  they  were  employed  in  ancient  as 
in  modem  times  both  as  condiments  (Pliny,  xix.  8-, 
Apicius,  i,  82 ;  iii,  18 ;  Polycn.  iv,  S,  82)  and  aa  medi- 
cines (ftllBhna,  ahabb.  xix,  2).  A  native  of  L'ppcr 
Eg}'pt  and  EthlOfria,  it  is  atlll  extensively  cnltivaltd 
in  Sicily  and  tlalta.  It  would  appear  to  hare  been  a 
favorite  herli  among  the  Hebrews,  and  as  lat«  as  the 
list  century  it  retained  a  place  of  aome  importance  in 
pharmacy  (see  Ehmiann,  De  cwnird.  Argent.  17831, 
Cumin  is  flrsC  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii,  %>): 
"  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  the  face 
thereof,  doth  be  not  cut  aliroad  the  litchea,  and  scat- 
ter the  amifV  showing  that  it  was  extensively  culti- 
vated, aa  it  is  in  the  preaent  day,  in  Eaatorn  countriei, 
as  far  even  as  India.  In  the  routh  of  Europe  it  Is  abu 
cultivated  to  E>ome  extent.  In  the  above  chapter  of 
iMiah  (ver,  27)  cumin  is  agoin  mentioned:  "For  the 
fitchea  are  not  thrrahcd  with  n  thrcFhinti  inttrumsnt. 


separated  from  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke,  sad 
would  be  cnmpletelv  destroyed  by  the  turning  rouai 
of  a  wheel,  which,  bruisini;  the  seed,  would  pirss  oat 
tbe  oil  on  wbich  ita  virtuei  depend  (see  DIoseor.  11^ 
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68).  In  the  New  Testament,  ctunin  is  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  28,  where  our  Savioar  denouncee  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  **  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cumin"  bat  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmndical  tract  Demai 
(ii,  1)  cumin  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  regu- 
larly tithed.  (See  Celaii  Hierob.  i,  616;  Penny  Cyehp. 
s.  V.)     See  Aromatics. 

Cumming,  Alexander,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, native  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  was  born  1726.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  1747,  and  was  made  colleague  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  Oct. 
1750.  Owing  to  troubles  in  the  Church,  both  pastors 
requested  to  be  dismissed  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod 
in  1753,  and  Mr.  Cumming  was  relieved  Oct.  25, 1763. 
He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  with  Dr.  Sewall,  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Feb.  25, 1761,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  25, 1763.  He  publish- 
ed his  ordination  sermon  at  Boston  (1761),  and  ^fit- 
madversion$  on  Rev.  Mr,  CroeweWa  late  lAtter,  etc. 
(1763).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  462. 

Cuneifonxi  (wedge 'shc^d)  or  Arrow-headed 
Inscriptions,  is  the  name  now  generally  applied  to 
those  angular  letters  first  found  engraved  on  Persepol- 
itan  relics  (see  Ker  Porter's  Travelt;  Rich's  Memoir), 
and  lately  in  great  abundance  stamped  on  Babylonian 
bricks  [see  Brick],  and  carved  on  the  Assyrian  mon- 
uments. See  Assyria.  The  most  copious  collections 
of  these  loj^nds  are  contained  in  the  great  works  on 
the  Ninevite  antiquities  by  Botta  and  Flandin  {Monu- 
ments de  Nineve,  Par.  1847,  sq.),  and  by  Layard  lAsayr- 
ian  Inscriptions,  Lond.  1851),  and  more  lately  those  of 
Loftus  {Inscriptions  from  tke  Ruhu  of  Svsa,  Lond. 
185*2) ;  a  considerable  collection  is  also  given  by  Bich 
{Memoir  on  Bab,  Lond.  1889).  The  character  is  the 
simplest  and  earliest  knqwn,  and  was  in  common  use 
by  the  Medes,  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans  in 
the  most  ancient  times.  Like  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  rather  kieratic,  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  monumental  inscriptions,  there 
being  doubtless  another  form  (like  the  danotic)  better 
adapted  to  common  use.  It  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  when,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  under  Alex- 
ander, these  mighty  empires  ceased  to  have  any  great 
national  annals  to  record.  Within  the  past  eighty 
years  the  first  specimens  found  their  way  into  Eiffope 
from  the  fragments  of  Persepolis,  and  ct  length  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  several  German  philologists, 
especially  Tyschen ;  but  Dr.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover, 
was  the  fi^st  who  obtained  any  clew  to  their  decipher- 
ment (see  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  PersepoSs,  p.  391  sq.). 
According  to  him,  this  mode  of  writing  is  formed  of 
two  radical  signs,  the  toedge  and  the  anffle,  suscepti- 
ble, however,  of  about  thirty  difierent  combinations ; 
and  consists  of  three  varieties,  the  Persian,  the  Me- 
dian, and  the  Assyrian,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  less  complication  of  the  characters,  the 
last  being  the  most  elaborate :  others  make  still  fur- 
ther subdivisions,  e.  g.  the  Achtemtenian,  Babj'lonian, 
Medo- Assyrian,  Elymaean,  Scythian,  Arian,  etc.  The 
whole  of  each  alphabet,  however,  is  obviously  reduci- 
ble to  a  single  element,  the  wedge,  which  is  found 
either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more,  and 
placed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  in  the  sev- 
eral characters.  It  is  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin,  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  alphabetic.  (See  an 
elucidation  of  the  process  of  deciphering  these  letters 
by  Layard,  Ninevth,  ii,  184  sq.)  The  other  great  la- 
borer in  this  field  of  discover;'  is  Col.  Rawlinson,  of 
England,  who  has  so  completely  succeeded  in  confirm- 
ing and  extending  the  results  arrived  at  by  others, 
that  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  exact  rendering  of  some  of  the  proper  names, 
may  now  be  said  to  be  established  beyond  dispute. 
(See  his  Commentary  on  the  Cum  if  arm  Inscn'ptvms,  read 
before  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  and  published  in  a  separate 
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form,  Lond.  1850.)  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  successfully 
prosecuted  these  inquiries.  (See  his  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxii.)  The 
inscriptions  are  usually  trilingual  as  well  as  tnliteral, 
the  alphabets  and  entire  structure  differing  in  each 
version.  See  Behistun.  The  language  is  Shemitic, 
but  corresponds  with  neither  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  nor  Arabic,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  inscriptions  of  various  periods  and  at  different 
places  differ  considerably  in  their  form  and  dictioni 
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The  following  specimens  of  identification  of  names 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  with  those  occurring  in  the 


Adrammelech ..... 
Amnicftiis  (itront) 

Ararat 

Anrad 

Ashdod 

Aahkelon 

AwTTia 

Awjriana 

Babylon 


BaladaA 

Bel 

CharchemUih 

ChaldeooB 

Cbebar  

Dagon 

Daxnasciu 

Eden  (Children  cf) 

Egyp* 

Ekron 

Elam 

Esarhaddon 

Eaphratea 

Gaza 

Gebal  ipeopU  tif) 

Goian  (people  qf) 

Uabor  or  Chebar  (river). 

Uagarenes 

Hamath 

Haran 

Haxael 

Uezekiah 

mtUtes 

Javan  


Jehu 

JeruHakm 

Jodoa 

Lachiih 

Lebanon 

Media 

Henahem 

Blerodach-Baladan 


Mesbech 

Mesopotamia 


Nabathieans 

Ncbo 

Mnerreb 

Omri 

Penia 

Tetbor 

Pharaoh 

r  Pal  (or  Tiglath-PUeser) . . . 
Samaria 


Sazgon 

Sennacherib 


Shemesh  (the  sun). 

Sboutn 

SidoD 

Telaasar 

Tigris 

Tnbal 


i^^  U  KIT  ^  W 

(See  Merodach-  Haladan .) 
(See  Habor.) 
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«  M 

Hf-  <«  Ac  H  W 

-»-  ▼  + 

«l  ▼  Hf- 
^  cf  «|Pf  ^ 

1^  rt\  >W* 


Ty« !  <t^  -nr 

ur =m   itfT  or  jy  efl 


A88}Tian  inscriptions  are  giren  by  Layard  (Xim.  and 
Bab.  p.  634-6).  Other  instances  will  be  noted  uuder 
the  several  kings  and  deities  in  their  proper  place5,  e. 
g.  Artaxerxes,  Asshar,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes.  Set 
Paravc}',  NiiUve  et  BtdMfhm  expligues  (Paris,  1845-6); 
Stem,  ike  dritte  Gattung  d.  AchameniduAem  KeiUckr, 
(Gott.  1850) ;  Anon.  LedHre  lit,  des  kierofflgpka  et  de» 
cuneiforme*  (Par.  1853) ;  Grotefend,  in  the  J'^ymd^ntben 
dea  Orients,  1814;  and  in  Heeren's  Ideen,  I,  i  (1815); 
Neue  Bdtrdge  zur  Erlduterung  der  Per$epolit.  KtiUckr. 
(Hann.  1837);  N,  Erlaut.  der  Babylon,  K.  (ib.  1840) ; 
Bemerkungen  iib.  d.  Inschr.  e.  Thohgt.satie»  m,  Babjflon. 
Keilschr.  (Gott.  1848) ;  Eildut,  d.  k,-en  bob.  Backetdne 
(Hann.  1850)  ;  Der  Trib.  der  Obeli*km  aua  Nivtntd 
(Gdtt.  1852) ;  Burnouf,  AJem,  sur  deux  intcriptiomg  cw- 
nri/ormes  (Paris,  183G) ;  Holzmann,  BeUrage  nor  KrIdU 
der  Pert.  Keilmschr,  (1845) ;  Hincks,  On  the  three  Kindt 
of  PersepoUUin  Writing^  etc.  (Lond.  1846) ;  On  the  third 
Pertepol.  Writing  (1847) ;  Beport  to  the  Tnuteet  of  (he 
Brit,  Mut.,  etc.  (1854);  Pdyphong  of  the  Om,Writimg 
(Lond.  1863) ;  Suzatto,  SuUa  inscrigione  cwuiforme  de 
BeMstun  (Mail.  1848) ;  ^  Le  Sanscrkisme  de  la  langue  As^ 
sgrienne  (Pad.  1844) ;  Ehtdet  ntr  lee  intcriptiont  de  Per- 
gepoHtj  etc.  (ib.  1850) ;  Botta,  Jfem.  tur  ticraure  cm^ 
nnfcnrmt  (Par.  1848) ;  De  Saulcy,  Becherchet  ntr  reeri* 
ture  cun.  (ib.  1848);  Rech.  analgdqnes,  etc.  (ib.  1849 
sq.);  Traduction  de  Vingcrip,  de  Behittun  (ib.  1854); 
Layard,  fnacript.  in  the  Cun.  Character  (Lond.  1851) ; 
Norris,  Memoir  on  the  Scythic  Wrt'on  of  the  Bth.  Inter, 
(ib.  1853)  ;  Lassen,  Altpergitrhe  Keil-Inachriflfn  von 
Pertepolit  (Bonn,  18S6) ;  l.ichtenstein,  Paiceograpkia 
Atsgro-pertica  (Helmst.  1803);  Col.  Rawlinson,  CuneL 
Into,  at  Behittun  (As.«yrian  and  English,  urith  a  rocab- 
ulary,  3  pts.  8vo,  Lond.  1846,  and  later ;  being  voL  x, 
sq.  of  the  Jour,  nftlie  Roy.  At.  Soc.);  Commentary  on 
the  Cuneiform  Inncripiiona  (London,  1850) ;  Memoir  on 
the  Babyl.  and  Aatyr.  Intniptiont  (ib.  1851);  M^nant, 
Intcriptiont  Antyriennet  (Par.  1859);  Notice  tur  let  In- 
tcriptiont cuneiformet  (I'arif>,  1869);  nlfo,  Let  icrituret 
Cuneiformet  (Paris,  1860, 1864);  Oppert,  Bat  Lautsg- 
ttem  det  Altpertitchen  (BerL  1847);  Mem.  tur  let  ingcr. 
det  Achemettidet  (Paris,  1851);  Nnnemmmmretutut 
Hoi  de  Babylone  (Par.  1859) ;  EUmentt  de  la  grammaire 
Attyrienne  (Pari<>,  1860);  and  Grande  inscription  de 
Khortabad  (Par.  1866) ;  Brandis,  Attyr.  Inter,  (tr.  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacreiy  April,  1857) ;  G.  H.  Kawlinson, 
Four  Monarchies,  i ;  De  Gobineau,  Ixcture  des  textet 
Cuneiformet  (I'ar.  1858)  ;  also,  TraUi  det  kriturtt  Cu- 
niiformet  (Par.  1864) ;  Olshausen,  PrOfung  der  Attg- 
rischen  Keilschnft  (Herm.  1864) ;  Pretb.  Quart.  Baieu*^ 
April,  1861 ;  Br.  and  For,  JCvang,  Review,  July,  1861 ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1861,  Oct.  1864;  Morris,  Attyr- 
ion  Dictionary  (Lond.  1868  sq.  8vo). 

Cunlgunda,  wife  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  i\-ho  after- 
wards became  emperor.  She  was  crowned  with  h<r 
husband  by  pope  Benedict  yiII,A.D.  1014.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Roman  Acta  of  the  Saintt,  she  hud  made  a 
TOW  of  virginity,  and  her  hunband  suspecting  her  fidel- 
ity, she  **  walked  over  red-hot  ploughshares  without 
being  hurt,'*  and  thus  vindicated  her  innocence !  She 
died  March  3, 1040,  and  was  canonized  in  1200  by  In* 
nocent  III.  The  Komish  legends  tell  of  many  mira* 
cles  wrought  at  her  tomb. — Butler,  Livet  of  Saints, 
March  3. 

Cunningham,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
October,  1805,  and  was  fully  identitied  with  all  the 
movements  and  controversies  which  led  to  the  disrap- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Free  Church  all  the  honors  In  tbeir  gift, 
and  was  moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1859.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  college  cf 
tbe  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After  the  disruption 
he  visited  America,  where  his  eloquence  and  intel- 
lectual power  enabled  him  to  enlist  the  sympathi«« 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  churches,  and  to  secure  an 
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aniaiiiit  of  mateHil  aii)  at  that  time  greatly  needed  by 

tbe  Free  Church.  He  died  at  his  liouiie  in  Edinburgb, 
Scotland,  December  14, 1861.  Hia  principal  writings 
were  collected  after  hi»  death  by  his  literary  eiecn- 
ton,  ■■  follons,  tie..  The  Rf/ofmeri,  and  the  Theology 
oZ-ttcfle/ormariM  (Edinb.  1862,evo);  DiKiulimi  of 
Ciurtk  ftiBopftw  (Edinl).  1S6S,  8vo) ;  Hitoriail  Theol- 
ogs  (Edinb.  1864,  2  roh.  8vu).  The  first  two  worke 
consist  chiefly  of  Dr.  CunEiagbam-B  Review  articlea; 
tbe  last,  of  hii  lecturaa  in  the  Free  Church  C"tleKe. 
Thev  manifest  Wge  leaminK,  great  grasp  of  theoiog- 
ical 'science,  both  biftorical  and  doctrinal,  and  a  thor- 
oughly BTangelical  spirit.  In  regard  to  Church  gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  Presbyterian,  "be- 
lieving that  Christ  has  commined  tbe  govemmeDt 
of  his  Church,  not  to  congregations,  nor  to  prelatic 
bishops,  but  to  presliyters  or  etden,  otherwise  called 
bixliops.  But,  above  all,  be  was  a  CalvinisI,  main- 
taininx  that  man  is  by  natnie  helplessly  lost,  and  is 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  the  free  and  sovereign  love 
of  God,  givinz  salvation  to  whom  ho  will.  In  what 
manner  be  will,  became  be  wills  it.  Ho  will  be  recog- 
nised in  history,  not  as  a  Free  Churchman,  nor  as  a 
Presbyterian,  but  as  a  great  Calviniat,  occupying  a 
place  in  his  generation  sach  as  Calvin  and  Tuire- 
tine  Dccnpied  in  theira.  The  Calvinistic  sistem  Dr. 
Cunningham  holds  not  provisionally,  as  a  half-way 
house  to  some  more  comprehensive  system  in  paste, 

been  ascertained  to  be  tie  system  revealed  In  God'i 
Word,  lie  onlf  poiiMe  exhibition  o(  all  the  Scripture 
facts  regarding  God  and  man,  the  only  scriptural  de- 
Gcrlptinn  of  what  God  actually  is,  and  has  do 
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era  are  equally  deAclent  in  the  properties  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  forms  used  daring  the  fourth  and 
other  early  dynasties  (1700  B.C.)  condnued  K.  bo  com- 
mon  to  a  late  date  (Kenrick,  EgyptUtat  of  Time  ofPha- 
roDhe,  Lend.  1857,  p.  48).  There  are  not  any  repro. 
sentations  of  cups  like  the  head  of  an  animal  (lloaomi, 
A'tnereA  aad  iu  Palacei.  3d  ediL  p.  21S,  S16).  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  were  of  gold 
(Herod,  ii,  151)  and  sliver  (Gen.  xliv,  1 ;  comp.  Num. 
vii,84),8ome  being  richly  studded  with  predous  stones, 
inlaid  with  vitroHed  substances  in  brilliant  colors,  and 
even  enamelled.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  drinking- 
vessela  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (I  Kings  x,  21). 
Babylon  is  compared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li,  ?).■  As- 
syrian cnps  from  Khorsabad  and  Nimioud  were  of 
gold  and  bronze  (L.avard.  Kinrveh,  ii,  -286  j  JVin.  and 
Bab.  p.  161 ;  Bonomi.  Niaecr/i,  p.  187),  as  well  at  of 
glass  and  pottery.  They  were  perhaps  of  Phtenidan 
woritmanship,  from  which  source  both  Solomon  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  possibly  derived  both  their 
workmen  and  the  worlis  themselves.  The  caps  and 
other  VBuels  iironght  to  Babylon  by  SehochadneaEai 


sjlva 


clonal  cr 


n  that  n< 


He  therefore 


it  any  pretended  novelty  is 
either  Calvinism  under  a  new  form,  or  some  of  the  old 
errors  in  disguise  which  have  been  advanceil  against 
Calvinism,  and  which,  at  nppaerd  to  Calvinism,  arc, 
ipto  Jiieto,  shown  to  involve  a  lie," — Bril,  onJ  For, 
Evangeliad  Seciew,  Jan.  1863,  p.  IflS  sq  ;  Wilson, 
Probst.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  16.1 :  AonJ.  Qaarlerig  Reviea, 
April,186S,  p.  258;  X.  BHi'th  Ites!eje,Yeb.lliG3. 

Cap  (nsnally  OiS,  Ins,  prop,  a  rtctpiade ;  S.  T.  iro- 
rqpiDV,  a  drinUng  rrueli  denotes  originaiiy  a  wine-cnp 
(Gen.  il,  11-21),  various  forma  of  which,  of  different 
materials,  are  delinnated  on  the  Bgyptiun  and  Assyr- 
ian monuments.  See  Wink.  The' caps  of  the  Jews, 
whether  of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possiijy  Iwr- 
rowed,  in  point  of  shape  and  design,  from  E  lypt  and 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in  that 
branch  of  workmanship  (/I.  xxiii,  743;  Od  iv,  615, 
'        g  tho  t^iyptikns 


may  thus  have  been  of  rbcenician  origin  (Dan.  v,  !). 
See  Banquet.  On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis  many 
figares  are  represented  bearing  cups  or  vases,  which 
may  foWy  he  taken  as  types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
described  in  the  bonk  of  Esther  (Esth.  i,  7 ;  Niebuhr, 
Trartlt,  ii.  106;  Chardin,  V.yagti,  viii,  268,  pi.  Iviii). 
The  great  laver,  or  "  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like 
the  edge  of  a  cap  Can). "  with  flowers  of  lilies"  (I  Kinga 
vi,  !6),  a  form  which 
the  Persepolilan  cupa 
resemble  (Jabn,  Arch. 
§  144).  Similar  large 
vases  have  been  found 
represented  at  Kborsa- 
had(Botta,pl.lj<xvi). 
The  use  of  gold  and  ^™'«  "^"P' ;:;'„'Jj "''  '  '"'^ 
silver  cup-  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athcn. 
vi,  22S,  2B0;  si,  446,  465;  Birch,  Anc.  PoU.  ii,  I09> 
The  cup  of  the  N.  T,  (iror,> 

formed  on  Greek  and  Bonis 
models.  (See  Smith,  Dkl. 
of  Clan.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Patera.) 
They  were  sometimes  of  gold 
(Kev.xvii,4).— Smith,s,v. 
Fairbaim,  s,  v.     The  com-  „  .  ,.  .^      - 

of  brass,  and  frequentiy  has  devices  and  sometimes 
sentences  from  the  Koran  engraved  on  the  inside 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  222).  As  tbe  Moslem  law,  bowev. 
er,  forbids  the  drinking  of  wine  to  good  Mohammo- 
daDS.the  common  beverage  in  its  place  is  coffee,  which 
is  invariably  offered  to  visitors.  The  coffee  {kahtneh. 
I.  o.  (he  drink)  is  mode  verj-  strong,  and  without  sugar 
or  milk.  The  coffoe-cop  (which  is  called  jfn-jon)  is 
sm^ill,  generiiUy  holding  not  quite  an  ounce  tnd  a  half 


of  liquid.  It  is  cf  porcelain  or  Dotcb-irare,  tad,  be- 
ing vtitboat  B  handle.  Is  placed  witbiii  another  cup 
(called  zarf)  of  bIIvct  or  lirass,  atcording  to  the  cir- 
cumsuncei  ot  the  owner,  and  Itoth  in  ahupe  and  size 
uearl]'  like  an  egg-cup. 
InafollBerricethercare 
tenfingant  and  iiirf$  or 
anifbrm  kinda^  and  often 
another  J&^an  and  larf 
of  a  auperior  kind  fortbe 
master  of  the  houae  or 
foraditCingniibedgueat. 
In  tbe  accompanjing 
(ketch,  the  coHee-pot 
ibdp*g  or  bakrog)  and 
tbe  zur/i  and  tray  are  of 
silver,  and  ara  repreaent- 
ed  on  a  scale  of  one  eighth 
of  the  real  irze.  Below 
thiatetareasimilariur/ 
tadjiagam,  on  a  acale  of 
one  fourth,  and  a  brans 
tar/,  with  thejfriffan  placed  In  It,  Some  airji  are  of 
plain  or  gilt  silver  filigree,  and  a  few  opubnt  persons 
have  them  of  gold.     Many  Moalems,  however,  relig- 
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KallMh,  OmmrnL  p.  67S).  In  laa.  zxit,  24,  the  word 
translated  "cup"  is  *|J!t  (os^on',  literally  a  troogb  for 
a^ukiag  garments),  and  aignifies  a  laver  or  basin  (la  it 
is  rendered  in  Exod.  xxiv,  G ;  "  goblet,"  Cant,  vii,  2). 
The  "  evp  of  trembling"  (pC,  lapi,  elsewhrre  "  basin" 
or  "bowl")  signiSes  a  broad  convex  diih,  such  aa  is 
easily  made  Co  rock  or  Tibrate.  The  "  cupa"  referred 
to  in  1  Chron,  ixviil,  17,  were  the  Plli^^  (itiamUi'), 
or  broad  boaU  for  libation  (elsewhere  improperly  ren- 
dered "covets,"  Exod,  xxv,  29;  xxxviii,  IG;  Num. 
iv,  7}.  Such  vessels  appear  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Af- 
syrisa  king  on  the  monuments,  apparently  in  feetivo 


lonely  disallow  all  utensils  of  gold  and  of  silver  (Lane, 
Mad,  Eg.  i,  2U6),     See  Cdp-beaber. 

The  practice  of  divining  by  means  of  a  cnp  (f'i. 
gabi'a.  Gen.  xliv,  2-17 1  a  goblrt,  dietinguished  from 
the  preceding  or  smaller  cups  used  in  drinking:  ren- 
dered "pot"  in  Jer,  xxxv,  B;  spoken  of  the  calix- 
fbrm  "bowls"  of  the  Bolden  candlo^ck,  Exod,  xxv, 
81-34i  zxxviii,  17-2lt)  was  a  practice  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  East.  We  read  in  early  Persian  au- 
thors of  the  mystical  cup  of  Jemshid  (Bonoml,  ^t'ne- 
reA,  3d  ed.  p.  3W1),  which  was  imaj^ned  to  difplnv  nil 
the  occnixences  on  the  face  of  the  glolw  (Ticmfli;  Ac 

SrifpAo  JofjtAi^  Jen. 

IfiWjTitleLW.Tor. 
1727),    SeeDlvISA- 
riow.      The  bronze 
-Jj^il^   "'■■'—^'^   cnp,  with  the  sacred 
"  ■**  '-eetle  engraved  in 

le  bottom ,  fan  nd  by 

™,..,  .„„,.  ,,.„„,  „,„    ^___^  ^^^^  „; 

ruins  of  Nlmroud,  may  have  lieen  used  (or  such  a  pnr- 
posa  (iVItKtth  and  Babylon,  p,  ]57).  Kiii'^r,  the  word 
used  in  Gen.  hy  the  Sept.,  occurs  In  Hipparchus  (up. 
AtAtn.  p.  478,  A),  and  is  curlnu<ly,  like  the  Indian 
iMiii,  n  sacred  Indian  cup  (Boblen  on  Gtn.  p.  403; 
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'or  rclit^ous  dnnking  aftx^r  public  exploita  (B<^nomi, 
KtMVfh,  p.  262).  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  the  sa- 
cred vesels  of  Jehovab  calkd  oiroi'^.In,  gnUtlt  (1  E^d. 
il,  13,  "  In  their  cup*"  1  End.  ill,  22,  Is  a  rendering  for 
Brnv  ir/vinKif,  irS™  (Afji  irfni).  See  Babik;  Howl; 
Dish;  Vase;  ViaIt  etc. 

"The  word  'cup'  is  used  In  both  Testamenla  in 
some  curious  metaphorical  phrases.  Such  are  lit  np 
o/ialratii>n  (Psa.  cxvi.  IS),  which  Grotins,  after  Kbn- 
chi,  explains  aa  'poculum  gratlarnni  actionis,'  a  cnp 
ot  wine  lined  In  thanksgiving  to  God  (camp.  Matt, 
xxvi,  27).  That  It  alludes  to  a  pnschal  tii,tliim  can- 
not be  proved;  and  that  it  was  understood  by  the  Jews 
to  be  expressive  of  gratitude  we  inav  see  from  3 
Maer.  vi,  27,  where  tho  Jews  offer  'cops  of  salvation' 
in  t<il«n  of  delivernnm.  In  Jer.  ivl,  7  we  have  the 
term  'evp  o/ contol ^lum,'  which  Is  a  reference  to  ih« 
wine  drunk  at  the  wi(ii^irir>>a,  or  funeral  feiFts  of  tbe 
Jews  (8  Sam.  iil,  H5;  Prov.  nxii,  6;  Joseph.  War,  ii, 
1).  In  1  Cor.  7, 16,  we  find  the  viell-known  exprts- 
slon  'cup  <if  bkil.'ng'  (iroTi;proi'  riJQ  ii\oyini),  con- 
trasted (ver.  21)  with  tho  '  cup  o/ ditilt,'  The  sacra* 
mental  cup  is  called  the  cup  of  blessing  because  of  ths 
blessing  prouoonced  over  It  (Matt,  xxvl,  27;  Luke 
xiii,  17 ;  see  Llghtfoot,  Jim:  Htbr.  in  loc.).  No  doubt 
Paul  uses  the  expression  with  a  reference  to  (he  Jew- 
ish 'cup  of  blessing' (n=^'^  ^d  63),  the  thiid  ofthe 
/our  cups  dntnk  by  the  Jews  at  their  Paachal  feast 
(.SchettKen, //or.  Ihbr.  In  1  Cor.;  Jabn,  Eihl.  Arr\. 
§  353).  but  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  thai  to  tbla 
Jewish  custom  our  Lord,  in  bis  solemn  inetllutlon  of 
the  lord's  Supper,  gave  an  infinitely  noblsr  and  di- 
viner significance  (Duxlorf,  De  Sncri  Cand,  S  4G,  ix 
310),  Indeed,  of  itself,  the  Jridih  custDm  was  liable 
U>  abuse,  and  similar  almscs  arose  even  In  Christian 
times  (Augustine,  Stm.  cxxxii,  dt  tfmpore ;  Carpiov, 
Atgi.  Critic,  p.  aW)!q.).  Sec  Passovfr.  In  Psa.xi, 
6;  xvi,  6,  'the  portion  of /*«  cup'  is  a  general  expres- 
sion fbr  the  conditinn  of  life,  either  prosperous  or  mis- 
erable {Psa.  xxiii,  6).  A  cnp  is  also  in  Scripture  tbe 
natnml  trpe  of  sensual  allurement  (Jer.  Ii,  7;  Prov. 
xxlil,  31;'  Rev.  xvli,  4)  xvili,  6).     See  Bakqcet. 

"  But  In  by  far  the  majority  of  passages,  the  cnp  Is 
a  'cnp  of  astonishment,'  a  ' cup  of  trembling, '  the  foil 
red  flaming  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  and  retilbutim 
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lodignation  (Psa.  Izzv,  8 ;  Isa.  li,  17 ;  Jer.  xxt,  15 ; 
Lam.  iv,  21 ;  £zek.  xxiii,  32 ;  Zech.  xii,  2 ;  Rev.  xvi, 
19,  etc.).  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  prophets  no  more 
frequent  or  terrific  image ;  and  it  is  repeated  with  pa- 
thetic force  in  the  language  of  our  Lord^s  agony  (Matt, 
xxvi,  39,  42;  John  xvui,  11;  Mark  x,  38).  God  is 
here  represented  as  the  ma^iter  of  a  banquet,  dealing 
the  madness  and  stupor  of  vengeance  to  guilty  guests 
(Vitringa  in  Isa.  li,  17 ;  Wichmannshausen,  De  ine  et 
tremens  CaUce,  in  Thet.  Nov.  Theol,  PhUol.  i,  90G  f  q.). 
The  cup  thus  became  an  obvious  symbol  of  death  (wo- 
rfipiop  ,  .  .  ot}fiaivH  Kai  top  QuvaroVf  Etym.  M.) ; 
and  hence  the  Oriental  phrase,  to  ^  taste  of  death,'  so 
common  in  the  N.T.  (Matt,  xvi,  28 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  John 
viii,  52 ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  in  the  Rabbis  (Schottgen,  Hor, 
Hebr,  in  Matt,  xvi),  in  the  Araliian  po?m  Antar,  and 
among  the  Persians  (Schleusn?r,  Lex.  N.  T.^  s.  v.  iro- 
rripiov ;  Jahn,  BibL  A  rdi,  §  203).  The  custom  of  giv- 
ing a  cup  of  wine  and  myrrh  to  condemned  criminals 
(Otho,  Lex,  Rahb.  a.  v.  Mors)  is  alluded  to  in  Matt 
xxvii,  34;  Mark  xv,  22."  See  Wemyss,  Clavia 
SymboL  s.  v.;  Stier,  Words  of  Jetus,  i,  878  sq.  See 
CRnciFixiox. 

CUP.    See  Lord's  Supper. 

CUP  GIVEN  TO  THE  Laity.     Sce  Lord's  Supper. 

Cup-bearer  (H^rp,  mashheh',  one  teho  ffires  to 
drink;  so  Gr.  oiVox<'k>c,  to-ne-pimrer ;  Vulg.  pincemi)^ 
an  officer  of  high  rank  with  E^ptian,  Persian,  Assyr- 
ian, as  well  as  Jewish  mun- 
archs.  The  chief  cup-bear- 
er, or  butler,  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  was  the  means 
of  rai^ini^  Joseph  to  his 
high  position  (Gen.  xl,  1- 
21 ;  xli,  9).  Rabsbakeh, 
who  was  sent  by  Senna- 
cherib to  Hezekiah,  ap- 
pears from  his  name  to 
have  lilled  a  like  office  in 
the  Assyrian  court  (2 
Kings  xviii,  17;  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  1225),  and  it 
seems  probable,  from  his 
association  with  Rab-saris 
{chiffoftKe  eunuchs),  and 
from  Eastern  custom  in 
general,  that  he  was,  like 
him,  a  eunuch  (Gesen.  p. 
978).  See  Rabshakeh. 
A«„j^«*  A     -J     *.     w  Herod  the  Great  had  an 

Ancient  ^^^-^^^P-^^r,  estoblishment  of  eunuchs, 

of  whom  one  was  a  cup- 
bearer (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1).  Nehemiah  was  cup. 
bearer  to  ArUxerxes  Lonvcimanus,  king  of  Persia  (Neh. 
i,  11;  ii,  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  amon<  the 
attendants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  4 ; 
so  Achiacharus,  Tobit.  i,  22).  They  are  frequently 
represent«d  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (Bonomi, 
A7n.  p.  250),  always  as  eunuchs  (Lavanl,  Nin.  ii. 
253). 

Cupboard  (r»Atc«ov),  a  place  of  deposit  for  vases, 
dwhes,  etc.  (so  Athen.  Deipn.  xi,  c.  2,  p.  48 ;  Zonaras, 
Ler.  col.  1268),  e.  g.  for  the  royal  plate  (1  Mace,  xv,  82). 

Curate,  literally  one  who  has  the  cure  (Lat.  cura, 
care)  of  souls,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Church 
of  England  Prayer-book,  **all  bishops  and  curates." 
In  the  Church  of  Rome  it  was  originally  appropriated 
to  assistants  and  vicirs  appointed  by  the  bishops.  It 
is  now  generally  used  to  denote  the  humblest  degree  of 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Engl  ind.  A  curate,  in  this 
sense,  is  a  minister  employed  by  the  incumt)ent  of  a 
church  (rector  or  vicar),  either  as  assistant  to  him  in 
the  same  charch,  or  else  in  a  chapel  of  ease  within  the 
perish  belonging  to  the  mother  church.  He  must  Iks 
licensed  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 


by  an  ordinarj'  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  who  also 
usually  appoints  his  salary.     Any  curate  that  has  no 
fixed  estate  in  his  curac}',  not  being  instituted  and  in- 
ducted, may  be  removed  at  pleasure  by  the  bisliop  or 
incumljent.     But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate and  no  vicarage  was  ever  endowed:  these 
are  not  removable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged 
to  maintain  them.     In  general,  the  salaries  of  curates, 
certainly  the  hardest-worked  and  not  the  least  devoted 
of  the  English  clergy,  are  shamefully  small,  and  reform 
in  this  matter  is  urgently  required.    **  This  largo  class 
of  men  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops ; 
they  have  no  security  whatever,  no  rights,  no  pow- 
ers;  public  opinion  may  protect  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  any  bishop  who  chooses  to  set  public 
opinion  at  defiance  is  absolute  over  the  whole  class.** 
— Chnreh  of  Engltnd  Quarterly  Review^  April,  1856, 
p.  26 ;  Chambers,  Encyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Die- 
tiitnary,  s,  v. 

CurcellaBUB.  Stephanus  (tiienne  de  Courcelle8\ 
an  eminent  and  le.irned  divine,  was  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1586.  He  studied  under  Beza  at  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  at  Heidelberg.  In  1614  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Fontaiiiebleau;  in  1621,  at  Amiens;  but,  on 
bis  refusal  to  subscrilie  to  the  canons  of  Dort  (q.  v.), 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  p.istoral  charge.  But, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  friends,  he  afterwards 
gave  a  modified  assent  to  the  decn^ed  of  Dort,  and 
became  pustor  at  Verrcz,  in  Piedmont,  where  ho 
remain3d  until  16*4.  B'Toming  satislied  that  ho 
could  not,  with  a  good  consoienCsj,  serve  in  a  Church 
which  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  among  the  followers  of  Arminius.  He  read 
lectures  in  divinity,  and  succeeded  Episcopius  (1634) 
in  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Remonstrants* 
College.  He  had  great  skill  in  Greek,  us  appeurs 
by  his  translation  of  Comenius's  book,  Janua  Itngua- 
rum,  into  that  language.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition,  with 
many  various  readings  drawn  from  different  MSS. 
He  prefixed  a  Wge  dissertation  to  this  edition,  in 
which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  (Amst. 
1658  and  1675,  12mo).  His  large  culture  and  toler- 
ant  spirit  commended  him  to  his  great  contemporaries 
in  Holland,  Grotius  and  Uitembogaert,  with  both  of 
whom  be  was  intimately  connected.  In  the  discus- 
sion  between  Amyraut  and  Du  Moulin  he  inten^^ened, 
as  a  sort  of  arbiter,  by  his  A  dvis  d'un  personna^  dinn- 
teretse  relaiioemerU  a  la  dispute  sur  la  prtdestination 
(Amst.  1638,  8vo).  Later  he  published  Vtndicioe  Ar* 
minii  ode,  M.  Amyraldum  (1645,  8vo) ;  Defefisio  Z>. 
BlonflelU  adv.  Maresii  Criminationes  (Amst.  1657);  Z>t*- 
sertationes  (Amst.  1659, 8vo).  These,  and  other  of  his 
writings  (translated  into  Latin),  are  given,  together 
with  his  Ingtitutio  Jieiigionis  Christiana  (an  incomplete 
system  o^  Theology'),  in  CurceUeei  Opera  Theolifffica 
(Amstelod.  1675,  fol.),  with  preface  by  Limborch,  and 
eulogy  on  Cnrcellnus  by  Arnold  Poelemburg.  Cur- 
cellaius  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1659.  Poelemburg 
thus  characterizes  him:  '*He  first  of  all  directed 
his  mind  to  a  search  after  divine  tkuth  ;  for  he 
thought  that  tliis  treasure,  descending  from  heaven^ 
should  be  preferred  to  all  other  acquirements.  Next, 
he  had  all  the  thoughts  of  his  mind  directed  to  xntbo- 
RiTY,  because  he  believed  that  not  even  truth  could 
be  of  benefit  to  us,  unless  it  brought  some  strikin.dy 
advantagcoun  aid  to  our  piety.  Finally,  this  especiai- 
ly  he  wished,  and  for  this  peculiarly  he  labored,  to 
unite  the  Christian  body,  torn  into  many  and  terrible 
schisms ;  to  compose  and  conciliate  the  separate,  dis- 
tracted feelings  of  various  minds ;  and  to  teach  that 
not  all  the  doctrines  which  were  alleged  as  a  pretext 
for  causing  or  cherishing  a  schism  were  vital  for  salva^ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  those  thingi 
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which  had  not  the  weight  of  necessity  by  no  means 
safficed  for  dividing  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  this 
all  things  were  to  be  referred  which  he  meditated,  ut- 
tered, or  performed ;  for  this  he  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  famous  canons  of  the  synod,  because  we,  whose 
opinions  ought  not  to  be,  were  condemned ;  for  this  he 
abandoned  his  loved  country,  France,  and  endured 
many  hardships  for  the  sake  of  mutual  toleration; 
and  for  this  he  determined  to  contest,  as  if  for  some 
divine  palladium.  He  conceded  to  others  as  much  as 
he  thought  should  be  equally  granted  to  him;  de- 
manded that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  himself 
from  others  except  what  justice,  and  right  reason,  and 
the  sacred  writings  require  should  be  admitted.  What 
is  more  holy  than  this  proposition,  what  more  salu- 
tary, what  more  necessary  for  the  times  ?  For  many 
contend  concerning  the  truth,  and  so  contend  that  they 
never  obtain  truth,  but  lose  charity.  Hence  the  many 
disputes  in  Christendom  on  slight  causes.  But  what 
is  more  disgraceful  to  us  as  members  of  Christ,  what 
more  ignominious  to  Christ  as  our  Head  and  Leader, 
than  that  his  seamless  coat,  and  his  body,  which  ought 
to  be  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  love,  should  be  torn 
into  a  thousand  fragments  ?  This,  indeed,  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  RemonstrantiBm ;  this  our  crown  of  glory, 
because  we  neither  caused  this  schism,  nor  consented 
to  any  other,  nor  cherished  nor  approved  any ;  but  we 
invite  and  exhort  all  who  love  Christ  and  adhere  to 
his  Gospel  alone  to  enter  this  communion  of  peace** 
(see  translation  of  Poelemburg*s  eulogy  in  the  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Review^  January  and  April,  1863).  The 
theology  of  Curcelleus  was  a  modified  Arminianism. 
He  held  the  Grotian  view  of  the  atonement,  but  (see 
Atonement)  set  special  emphasis  upun  the  sacriticial 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  reference  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man,  asserting  that  Christ  made  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  but  not  by  enduring  the  whole  punish- 
ment due  to  sinners  (instU.  lib.  v,  chap,  xviii,  xix). 
As  to  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  divine,  but  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Father,  from  whom  they  receive  both 
existence  and  divinity  {JnttU.  lidig.  Chriti.  lib.  ii,  cap. 
xix). —  Curcellaeus,  Opera  (as  cited  above);  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  §  236,  268 ;  Domer,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Persim  of  Christ  (Edinb.  trunsl.),  div.  ii,  vol. 
ii,  350  sq.;  Bull,  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Lib.  of 
Angl.  Cath.  Theology),  i,  81  sq. 

Cnre,  KB'n^,  marpi'  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6);  tamQ  (Luke 
xiii,  32).  From  the  same  Heb.  root,  Kfi*^,  rtxpka\  to 
*'hear*  or  aire,  is  derived  r.^KB*^,  riphuih%  the  art  of 
healing,  curing  (Prov.  iii,  8) ;  and  riXB"^,  rephuoth^, 
remedies,  medicines  (Jer.  xlvi,  11;  Ezek.  xxx,  21). 
The  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  physicians  before 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  then  it  is  Egyptian,  not  He- 
brew physicians  that  are  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  physicians  were  ever  much  resorted  to 
among  the  Hebrews,  esi>eciany  for  internal  maladies. 
For  wounds,  bruises,  and  external  injuries,  they  had 
physicians  or  surgeons  who  understood  dressing  and 
binding  them,  with  the  application  of  medicaments 
(Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi,  11;  Ezek.  xxx,  21);  and  the  Le- 
vites,  it  seems  from  Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Dcut.  xx,  2,  had  pe- 
culiar duties  assigned  them,  which  rendered  it  necer- 
sary  they  should  know  something  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. The  probable  reason  of  king  Asa's  not  seeking 
help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  was,  that  they 
had  not  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incanta- 
tions ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflec- 
tion cast  upon  him  (2  Chron.  xvi,  12).  The  balsam, 
or  balm  of  Gilead,  was  particularly  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  (Gen.  xsxvii,  26 ;  xliii,  11 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ; 
xlvi,  11 ;  Ii,  8),  That  mineral  baths  were  deemed  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  perhaps  fh)m  ancient  times,  we  know 
Oom  Josephus.  See  Callirbhok.  Although  there 
can  *  c  no  donbt  that  there  were  physicians  in  the  cour- 


try  when  our  Saviour  appeared  in  Palestine,  it  Is  en- 
dent  that  the  people  placed  but  little  confidence  in  them 
(Mark  v,  26 ;  Luke  viii,  43).  The  Egyptian  phya- 
cians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  highly  esteemed.  We 
first  read  of  them  as  being  commanded  by  Joseph  to 
embalm  the  body  of  hu  father  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 2).  Plinj 
states  that,  during  the  process  of  embalming,  certain 
examinations  took  place,  which  enabled  them  to  study 
the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had  died.  Wilkin- 
son observes  {Anc.  Egypt*,  2d  ser.,  ii,  460  sq.),  '*  These 
examinations  api)ear  to  have  been  made  in  compliance 
with  an  order  from  the  government,  as,  according  to 
Pliny  (xix,  6),  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  the  todies 
opened  after  death  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
eases, by  which  means  alone  the  remedy  for  phthisical 
complaints  was  discovered.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  people  so  far  advanced  as  were  the 
Egyptians  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  whose  medi- 
cal art  was  so  83'stematically  arranged  that  they  had 
regulated  it  by  some  of  the  very  same  laws  followed 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  skilful  nations  of  the 
present  day,  would  not  have  omitted  so  useful  an  in- 
quiry, or  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
which  the  process  adopted  for  embalming  the  body 
placed  at  their  disposal.  And  nothing  can  more  clear- 
ly prove  their  advancement  In  the  study  of  human  dis- 
eases than  the  fact  of  their  assigning  to  each  his  own 
peculiar  branch,  under  the  difiTerent  heads  of  ocalists, 
dentists,  those  who  cured  diseases  in  the  head,  those 
who  confined  themselves  to  intestinal  complaints,  and 
those  who  attended  to  secret  and  internal  maladies. 
Their  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  of  their  eflects.  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  preservation  of  the  mnmmies, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  intestines  and  other  parts 
have  been  removed  from  the  interior.  And  such  is 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  embalming  process,  that  every 
medical  man  of  the  present  day,  who  witnesses  the  ev- 
idence derived  from  such  an  examination  of  the  mam- 
mies, willingly  acquiesces  in  the  praise  due  to  the  alJl- 
ity  and  experience  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers."  See 
Embalming.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  an- 
cient £g3'ptians  encouraged,  or  at  least  profited  l.y,  the 
growth  of  many  wild  plants  of  the  desert,  which  were 
useful  for  medicinal  purposes.  Many  of  them  are  still 
known  to  the  Arabs,  as  the  Salvadora  Persiea,  HtHo- 
tropium  inebriatu,  Lycium  Europatum^  ScUla  maritimeL, 
Cassia  Senna ,  0(  hradtnus  baccatus,  Oehnum  ZatarkemU, 
Linaria  ^tfff)tiaca,  Spartivm  monospemntm,  tiidysantm 
Alhagiy  SatUoKna  fragrantitmna,  Artemisia  Judaica 
(mmosperma  and  incuUa\  Inula  tmdvlata  and  critpa, 
Cucumis  Cotncynthisy  etc. ;  and  many  others  have  prob- 
ably fallen  into  disuse  from  the  ignorance  of  the  mod- 
cm  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  only  know  them 
from  the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  traditions  concerning 
their  properties  are  preserved.  From  what  Homer 
tells  us  of  **the  infinity  of  drags  produced  in  Egypt*' 
{Odys,  ii,  229),  the  use  of  '^many  medicines,*'  men- 
tioned b}'  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvi,  11,  and  the  frequent  &II0- 
pion  by  Pliny  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  that  country, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  productions  of  the  desert 
(where  those  herbs  mostly  grew)  were  particularly 
prized.  See  Medicine.  1  he  art  of  medicine  was  very 
ancient  in  Egypt,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  that 
Moses,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
£g}'ptians,  must  have  known  the  chief  secrets  of  med- 
icine, a  fact  which  thev  also  infer  frcm  his  accurate  di- 
agnosis,  or  indications  concerning  diseases.  Thou}  h 
the  Araltian  physicians  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
most  skilful  of  their  class,  medical  art  in  the  East  has 
long  sunk  into  mere  empiricism  and  merited  contempt. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, of  far  less  utility  than  the  employment  of  charms 
for  the  recover}*  of  health,  and  is  never  resorted  to  till 
this  means  has  failed.  Boberts  informs  ns,  "Physi- 
cians in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
numerous  kinds  of  medicine  which  are  administered  to 
a  patient  in  India.     The  people  themrelves  are  nnwiU* 
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Ing  to  take  one  kind  for  Ions  together,  and  I  have  I 
known  a  sick  woman  swallow  ten  different  sorts  in  one 
day.  Should  a  patient,  when  about  to  take  his  medi- 
cine, scatter  or  spill  the  least  quantity,  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  take  the  rest ;  it  is  a  bad  omen ;  he  must 
have  the  nostrum  changed.  The  people  of  the  East 
give  a  decided  preference  to  extemad  applications; 
hence,  when  they  are  directed  to  *  eat*  or  *  drink*  medi- 
cine, they  ask,  Can  they  not  have  something  to  apply 
outside?  For  almost  every  complaint  a  man  will 
smear  his  body  with  bmised  leaves  or  saffron,  or  ashes 
of  certain  woods  or  oils,  and  he  professes  to  derive 
more  benefit  from  them  than  from  those  medicines 
which  are  taken  internally ;  at  all  events,  he  knows 
they  cannot  do  him  so  much  harm.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  that  tbey  do  not  attach  any  miraculous  efiects 
to  the  being  *  anointed  with  oil.'"  See  Diseases; 
Physician. 

Cureton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1808,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834,  and  was  for  a  time  sub>librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 
In  1837  he  became  assistant  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  post  he  retained  till  1849,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Westminster  and  to 
the  attached  rectorship  of  the  parish  of  St.  MargaretV. 
Two  years  before  that  date  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  He  was  also  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  an  honorary  D.D.  of  Halle, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
meml>er  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  the  Oriental 
Society  of  Germany,  and  many  other  Continental  soci- 
eties. These  honors  he  owed  to  his  great  reputation 
as  an  Orientalist,  and  especially  as  a  Syriac  scholar. 
This  reputation  was  formed  by  his  publications  while 
an  official  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Corpus  Jgnati- 
anum.  an  edition  of  an  ancient  Svriac  version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  commentaries  thereon, 
was  published  in  1845,  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
controversy.  Among  his  subsequent  works  were  an 
edition  of  a  palimpsest  of  parts  of  Homer  found  in  an 
Eastern  convent,  and  his  SpicUegium  Syria/mm^  pub- 
lished in  1855.  He  was  understood  to  lie  euifa^^ed  on 
some  work  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  at  the 
tima  of  his  death,  June  17, 1864. 

Cnrla  RomSzia,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  collec- 
tive appellation  of  :ill  the  authorities  in  Rome  which 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  pope 
as  supreme  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in 
A  wider  sense,  the  collective  appellation  of  all  officers 
and  authorities  which  assist  the  pope  both  in  his  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  rule,  or  belong  in  any  way  to  his  ret- 
inue. In  the  following  article  we  speak  only  of  those 
authorities  which  assist  the  pope  as  supreme  bishop, 
and  in  the  papal  court. 

I.  Judicial  Authorities. — They  are  the  following:  1. 
The  Rota  Romana  (Italian,  Ruota  Romano)^  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
particular  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  See  Rota  Ro- 
MANA.  2.  The  iSignaiura  Juatkioi,  It  decides  on  the 
admissibility  of  appeals  to  the  Rota,  and  consists  of  a 
cardinal  as  president  (praafectus),  seven  (formerly 
twelve)  voting  prelates,  some  referendaries  who  pre- 
pare the  reports  on  law  cases,  and  have,  with  regard  to 
them,  a  decisive  vote.  An  Auditor  of  the  Rota  decides 
what  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  Rota,  and  de- 
cides various  preliminary  questions ;  but  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  full  court  of  the  Sip- 
naiura.  The  decisions  of  the  Signatnra  are  signed  by 
the  pope  with  the  word  Fiat,  or,  in  the  presence  and 
by  order  of  the  pope,  b)'  a  cardinal,  with  the  formula 
ConeestUM  m  pratentia  Domini  fumtri  Papa,  8.  The 
Signatura  graUa  decides  on  those  cases  on  which  a 
decision  is  expected  from  the  personal  grace  of  the 
pope,  and  which  on  that  account  must  be  expedited 
more  promptly.    The  pope  himself  presides  in  this 
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college,  which  consists  of  cardinals  appointed  by  him. 
The  cardinal  penitentiar}',  the  secretary  of  the  briefs, 
and  the  prefect  of  the  dataria,  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  The  reports  are  made  by  three  referen- 
daries. The  members  have  only  a  consultative  vote. 
The  pope  alone  decides,  and  signs  personally  all  deci* 
sions. 

II.  Boards  of  AdminisiroHon, — These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Sscretaria  ApostoKca.  To  it  belong  the  car- 
dmal  secretary  of  memorials,  who  has  to  receive  and 
report  on  all  memorials  not  belonging  to  any  other 
board,  and  the  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs  {eardinalis 
a  secretis  hreoiim),  who  has  to  draw  up  certain  papal 
briefs,  which  he  signs  and  seak  with  the  fisher's  ring 
This  office  is  now  part  of  the  bureau  of  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  stoUe  for  foreign  qffuirs,  the  leading  officer 
of  the  papal  government,  who  conducts  the  negotia- 
tions  on  Church  affairs  with  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  nuncios  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  papal  government  are  his  subordinates,  receive 
from  him  his  instructions,  and  have  to  report  to  him 
on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  those  states  to  which 
tbey  have  been  sent.  His  office  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks.  In  important  questions  he  consults  ex« 
traordinary  ^' congregations,"  and  even  the  regular 
congregation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  reports  to  the 
pope  on  indulgences,  on  dispensations  from  the  defec- 
tus  €BtaHs,  nata&um,  tnterslittorum,  and  on  hofy  days,  2. 
The  Dataria  ApostoUca  was  formerly  a  board  of  ezpe- 
dition,  but  in  the  course  of  time  baa  become  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  administration.  Its  president  is 
called  datarius,  and  if  he  if — as  is  usually  the  case— 
a  cardinal,  prodatarius.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
common  subscription.  Datum  apud  Sanctum  Petrum, 
Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dataria  belong  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges,  of  dispensations  from 
certain  cases  of  consanguinity,  etc.  Among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Dataria  is  the  ojficiidis  ad  dbitum,  to  whom 
belongs  the  management  of  those  ecclesiastical  bene** 
flees  which  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
deaths  of  their  occupants.  The  Datarius,  after  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  pope,  signs  Annuit  Sanctissimus^ 
3.  The  Cancellaria  Apostolica  (Apostolical  Chancel- 
lor}*) issues  bulls  or  briefs  on  all  important  subjects 
which  have  been  transacted  in  the  Consistor}'  or  in 
the  Datarin,  Its  chief  is  a  cardintd  vtce-chanceUoTf 
the  name  CTce-cha|}cellor  having  originated  in  the  fact 
that  formerly  (until  the  thirteenth  century)  the  hon- 
orary dignity  of  chancellor  was  conferred  upon  some 
forei/n  prelate,  and  having  been  retained  since,  al- 
though from  that  time  the  presidency  of  the  Chancel- 
lory has  always  been  vested  in  a  cardinal.  4.  The 
Camera  AposioUci  (the  Apostolical  Chamber)  has  the 
administration  of  the  papal  revenues.  Its  president 
is  a  cardinal  chamberlain  (camerarius  or  camerlengo). 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  having  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  time,  the  chief  business  of  the 
Apostolical  Chamber  is  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  papal  territory.  5.  The  PoenitenHaria 
Romana  (Penitentiary)  acts  in  all  cases  of  absolutions 
and  dispensations  which  are  reserved  to  the  pope ;  as 
regards  dispenfation^*,  however,  only  in  secret  cases, 
or  inforo  intemo.  The  president  of  the  board  is  a  car- 
dinal, who  has  the  title  Paenitentiarius  Major, 

III.  The  Papal  Court,  or  the  so-called  ** Papal  Fam^ 
ily"  (FanUg^ia  Pontijicd).— It  comprises  the  officers  on 
service  who  live  in  the  papal  palace  (/>a/a/im'),  besides 
a  large  number  of  honorarj'  members.  Among  them 
are :  1.  The  card'nales  palatini ;  namely,  the  cardinal 
secretarj'  of  state,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
the  cardinal  prodatarius.  2.  The  prtrUuini  palatini, 
embracing  a  court  marshal,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  (always  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  is  also  censor  of  the  books  published  in 
Rome),  the  sacristan  of  the  palace  (always  an  Augus- 
tinian  monk,  who  assists  the  pope  in  his  private  chap- 
els), an  auditor  sanctissimi  (a  law^'er  who  b  consulted 
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by  the  pope),  a  large  number  of  privy  chamberlains 
and  of  honorary  domestic  prelates  (jir^ti  domettici)^ 
and  bishops  assistant  of  the  throne  {vexovi  cusutenii 
al  togUo).  These  latter  titles  ure  conferred  on  a  large 
number  of  bishops  and  priests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  earlier  writings  on  the  papal  curia,  the 
best  is  that  by  the  chevalier  Lunadoro,  Relaeione  delta 
CorU  di  Roma  (Padua,  1641 ;  many  edit,  since;  latest 
edition,  with  all  the  necessary  additions,  Rome,  1830, 
2  vols.).  See  also  Dr.  O.  Mejer,  Die  heiUige  rdmitche 
Curit,  in  Jacobson's  Zeitsckrift  fur  da»  Rechi  der 
Kirche  (Leips.  1847) ;  Wetzer  und  VVelte,  Kirche^Lex. 
ii,944. 

Curio  (or  Curion),  C<bliu8  Seccndus,  one  of  the 
Italian  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at 
Chirico,  near  Turin,  in  1503.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  reformatory  efforts  made  in  Italy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  teaching,  was  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  at  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lucca.  He 
finally  fled  to  Lausanne,  where  he  became  rector. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocution 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  in  which  city  he  died  in 
1569.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
— PutquUli  ecHoHci  (first  edit,  without  year;  again 
Geneva,  1544) ;  PatquiUorum  tomi  duo  (Basel.  1544) ; 
Christiana  reUgionis  tnstUutio  (Basel,  lol9) ;  De  per^ 
Jecio  fframmatico  (Basel,  1555);  Fontm  Romanum 
(Basel,  1561,  8  volo.  fol.);  Log  cis  Eiementa  (Basel, 
1569) ;  De  beUo  MeUterui  (Basel,  1567).  He  also  pul). 
lished  editions  of  several  Roman  classics. — Pierer, 
Univ,'Lex.  iv,  590. 

CiiriouB  Arts  (rd  vspifpya,  literally  the  sedtilotu 
things,  hence  the  terra  is  applied  to  an  over-oflScious 
person,  e.  g.  a  **  busy-body,'*  1  Tim.  v,  18),  prop,  over- 
wrought,  hence  mtgic  (see  Iron.  adv.  Hctres,  i,  20;  Isi- 
dor.  iii,  139 ;  com  p.  curiosus,  Horace,  JCpod,  xvii,  77) ; 
spoken  of  the  black  art  as  practised  by  the  Ephesian 
conjurors  (Acts  xix,  19 ;  see  Kuindl,  in  loc.).  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  term  is  shown  by  Deyling  (06- 
servatt.  Sacr,  iii,  277  sq).  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to 
the  famous  Ephesian  spells  ('£^f<rca  ypafifiara^,  i.  e. 
charms  or  scraps  of  parchment  (originating  or  most 
used  at  Ephesus)  whereon  were  written  certain  marks 
and  formuliB,  which,  like  amulets,  were  worn  upon  the 
person  as  a  safeguard  af^ainst  diseases,  daemons,  and 
other  evils  (see  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea,  preface,  p.  33 ; 
Ursinus,  Analect,  ii,  46;  Dietric,  Mitt,  Biblic,  in  loc. ; 
Cellarius,  Disputt.  Academ.  p.  441;  Wolburg,  Obser- 
ratt.  Sacr.  p.  470;  Laur.  Rannires,  in  Penteconcarch, 
p.  214).  See  Divination.  They  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  ancient  writings  (see  Wetstein,  Kype,  etc. 
in  loc.),  e.  g.  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  Ocfyss,  i,  p.  994,  35), 
**  Ephesian  letters :  some  say  these  were  incantations 
which  were  of  very  great  assistance  to  Croesus  when 
used  by  him  at  the  stake;  in  the  Olympic  games, 
however,  it  is  said  that  a  certain  Milesian  failed  to 
outstrip  an  Ephesian  till  the  charm  worn  by  the  latter 
was  discovered  and  removed''  (comp.  Erasmus,  Adogg, 
Center,  ii,  578).  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  talismanic  inscription  (Ku(<ter,  ad  Sni- 
dam,  i,  919 ;  Gale,  ad  Jamblichum,  p.  290).  Ortlob, 
however,  in  his  Diss,  de  Ephesiorvm  I'bHs  combust  is 
(Lips.  1708),  §  9,  contends  that  the  arts  in  question 
were  rather  methods  of  promotim?  the  worship  of  the 
patron  goddess  of  the  city  (see  Wolf,  Cunr,  in  loc.). 
The  other  and  usual  view  is  maintained  by  Siber  (/>>- 
pufatio  de  vipirpyi^  Fphesiortim^  Vitemb.  1685;  also 
in  Thesaur,  Disseriationvm  super  N.  T.  i,  4W  pq.),  and 
Schurzflcisch  (Dissertatio  de  hbris  Ephesus,  Vitemb. 
1698).     See  Ephrscs. 

Curse  (the  rendering  of  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  God  denounced  his  curse  against  the  serpent 
which  had  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii,  14),  and  against  Cain, 
who  had  imbued  his  hands  in  his  brother  Altel's  blood 
(iv,  11).  He  also  promised  to  bless  those  who  should 
blesB  Abraham,  and  to  curse  those  who  should  curao 


him.     The  divine  maledictions  are  not  merely  impre^ 
cations,  nor  are  they  impotent  wishes;  but  they  cmrry 
their  effects  with  them,  and  are  attended  with  all  the 
miseries  they  denounce  or  foretell.     (See  Zacfaary, 
TAreo^ao/'^cr^pAire,  Oxford,  1658.)     Holy  men  FomV 
times  prophetically  cursed  particular  persona  (Gen.  ix, 
25 ;  zlix,  7 ;  Deut.  xxvii,  15 ;  Josh,  vi,  26),  and  his- 
tory  informs  us  that  these  imprecations  had  tbeir  fol* 
filment,  as  had  those  of  our  Saviour  against  the  bairea 
fig-tree  (Mark  xi,  21).    But  such  curses  are  not  conse- 
quences of  passion,  impatience,  or  revenge ;  they  are 
predictions,  and  therefore  not  such  as  God  condeoma. 
See  Imprecation.     No  one  shall  presume  to  car*e 
his  father  or  his  mother  (see  Cobban),  on  pun  of 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  17);  nor  the  prince  of  hia  perple 
(xxii,  28) ;  nor  one  that  is  deaf  (Lev.  xix,  14) ;  wheth- 
er a  man  really  deaf  be  meant  here,  or  one  who  is  ab- 
sent, and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  is  said  ag&inft 
him.     Blasphemy,  or  cursing  of  God,  is  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11).     Our  Lord  pronounces  blesa- 
ed  those  disciples  who  are  (falsely)  loaded  with  cnrses^ 
and  requires  his  followers  to  bless  those  who  cor^e 
them ;  to  render  blessing  for  cursing,  etc.  (M^tt.  v, 
11).     The  Rabbins  s&y  that  Barak  cursed  and  excom- 
municated Meroz,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  Kifhon, 
but  who  came  not  to  assist  Israel  against  Jabin. 
Wherefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  aoond 
of  four  hundred  trumpets,  according  to  Jodg.  t,  23. 
But  Meroa  is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  place. — CaJ- 
met.     The  Jews  were  cursed  by  the  Almighty  for  re- 
jecting the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv,  6 ;  see  on  this  the  disser- 
tation of  Iken,  De  Anathemale,  etc.,  Brem.  1749}.    See 
Anathema;  Oath. 

On  the  passage  in  Job  (ii,  9), "  Corse  God  and  die,** 
Mr.  Roberts  makes  the  following  remarks :  **  Some 
snppope  this  ought  to  be,  *  Bless  God  and  die'  (tbe 
Heb.  is  Tj^i^) ;  but  Job  would  not  have  reproved  his 
wife  for  such  advice,  except  she  meant  it  ironicallr. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  heathen  have  to  pass  throsgh 
much  suffering,  they  often  ask,  *  Shall  we  make  an 
offering  to  the  gods  for  this  ?'  that  is,  *■  Shall  we  offer 
our  devotions,  our  gratitude  for  alBictions  ?*  Job  was 
a  servant  of  the  true  God,  but  his  wife  might  have  liecn 
a  heathen ;  and  thus  the  advice,  in  its  most  literal  «c> 
ceptation,  might  have  been  in  character.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  heathen,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  curse  their  gods.  Hear  the  man  wLo 
has  made  expensive  offerings  to  his  deity,  in  hope  of 
gaining  some  great  blessing,  and  who  has  been  disap- 
pointed, and  he  will  pour  out  all  his  imprecatioBS  on 
the  god  whose  good  offices  have,  as  he  believes,  been 
prevented  by  some  superior  dei^'.  A  man  in  redoced 
circumstances  says,  *Yes,  yes,  my  god  has  lost  his 
eyes ;  they  are  put  out ;  he  cannot  look  after  my  af- 
fairs.* *  What  I'  said  an  extremel}'  rich  devotee  of  tie 
supreme  god  Siva,  after  he  had  lost  his  property, 
*  shall  I  serve  him  any  more  ?  What  I  make  offerini^s 
to  him  ?  No,  no ;  he  is  the  lowest  of  all  gods.*  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
Job's  wife  actually  meant  what  she  said."     See  Job. 

Curtain,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  three 
Hebrew  terms. 

1.  n?'i'1%  yeriahf  (from  its  trtmvlims  motion,  invari- 
ably  thus  translated),  the  ten  *' curtains*'  of  fine  linen, 
etc.,  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and  four  wide,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  goats*  hair,  which  covered  the  tal»- 
emacle  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi,  1-18;  xxxvi,  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  was  laid  on  tbe  Gershonitrs 
(Num.  iv,  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  tabernacle 
— its  transitoriness  and  slightnes^ — and  is  so  employed 
in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  3  Sam.  vii,  2  (where 
*' curtains"  should  be  '*the  curtain"),  and  1  Chron 
xvii,  1.  In  a  few  later  infitances  the  word  bears  tbe 
more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  teo^  as  in  tin 
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bsiDtiral  flgnre  of  Iw.  liv,  3  (where  "  hibititioii*" 
iboald  ba  "  ts1iarD4clei,"  niZC^lS,  poetic  word  for 
"tenta");  Jer.  iv,  20;  x,  20  (ben  "ubernacle"  ODd 
"tent"  •»  both  one  word,  snX,  taU);  Psa.  civ,  2 
(where  "stretch,"  'aj,  U  the  word  iisq»lly  employed 
for  eitendiag  ■  tool).  Also  ipecially  of  roawdic  peo- 
ple, Jet.  ilix,  !i9 ;  Hah.  Hi,  7  (of  the  block  haircloth 
of  which  the  tents  of  the  real  Bedouin  ue  etill  com. 
posed);  bat  Cmnt.  i,  &  ntber  refers  to  the  tungiiiKS 
of  the  palace.     See  Te.it. 

2.  "^^"O,  rtatai',  the  "  hanging"  (<a  the  doorway  of 
the  tubenucle  (Exod.  xxvl,  36,  87 ;  xxxv.Ioi  xxxvi, 
S7;xxxiz,  88:  xl,  6;  Num.  Hi.  25;  iv,  3S)i  and  also 
for  the  gate  of  the  court  rauod  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
■■■  18;  xxxix,40i  xl,83; 


Nun 


iii,a( 


V,  26). 


motirf  tl 


X  (Num.  ill,  26),  while  "hanij- 
iag"  it  shared  equally  between  moiat  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent word — ^r^p,  ielii'.  See  Hanoiso.  Besides 
"  cnrtiin"  and  "  hanpng,"  mataJi  1b  rendered  "  cover- 
ing" In  Ezod.  xxxv,  12;  ixxU,&4;  zl,21:  Num.iv, 
6;  2  Sam.  xvii,  10:  Psa.  cv,  89;  Isa.  xiii,  8.  The 
idea  in  the  root  of  moKit  seems  to  be  of  sbieldin);  or 
prolectinif  (^O^,  Geeeaiut,  Thit.  Htb.  p.  951).  If  this 
be  BO,  the  object  denoted  may  have  been  not  a  curtuin 
or  veil,  liut  an  awning  to  sliade  'he  entraacee — a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  fierce  tun  nf  the  ICu'i 
(see  Feruiissnu's  A'iwnA  and  Piiirpolu,  p.  184). 
a.  V,  See  TabChmacle.  The  sacred  curtain  separ- 
ating lbs  holy  of  holies  from  the  sanctuorj-  is  desi;^- 
nated  by  an  entirely  diSennt  term,  r:^D,  pero'trth 
(Eiod.  ixvi,31sq.;  Ler.xvi,!;  Num.' xviU,  7,  etc.). 
SeeVaiu 


1  CUSA 

most  beDeficent  influence  npon  tba  religioiu  Ufa  of  the 
city.  He  alio  took  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the 
theological  cunferences  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Thus 
be  was  present  at  the  "convent  of  Brunswick"  in 
I&57,  which  was  to  settle  the  adiuphoiistic  controver- 
sies,  and  in  1561  at  the  "c>invent  of  Luoeburg."  when 
the  "  Luncburg  Articles"  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  symbolical  books  of  Hrunswiclc. 
Curtius  is  also  the  author  of  the  so-called  "  l.ubeck 

in  concert  with  the  secalur  authorities  and  Ihe  entire 
clergy  of  the  city.  By  it  the  oiinitters  pledge  tbem- 
selve  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  o^  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  the  Apostolic  Creed,  lUe  Au^burg  Caofes- 
sion,  the  Apology,  and  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald.  It 
was  signed  by  Uurtius  and  all  the  other  ministen  of 
Lubeck  in  1560,  and  afterwardx  by  all  ministers  ap- 
pointed in  Lubeck  until  ICSa,  when  the  signing  of  it 
was  no  longer  required.  Curtius  also  drew  up,  in  the 
nume  of  the  clergy,  a  "Protcitatio  contra  Sipiediim 
Tridtalmim."  He  died  Nov.  2»,  1573.— Henog,  Seal- 
tmyil.  six,  373 ;  SUrkc.  Lab.  KircA-Hul.  (Hambu^, 
1724. 2  vols.,  where  t«t1i  the  "Furmula  Comauiu"  and 
the  Pratalalio  are  printed). 

Cuaa.  Nicholas  de,  or  Cdbasub,  a  cardinal  of 
great  learning.  His  name  wa*  properly  NiCHOi.Aa 
KiiBvrFrs  (Kbebs),  but  he  was  named  Ciua«u  orOs 
CuKi  from  Cues  on  the  Mosel,  where  ho  was  bom  in 
I4II1.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Usher,  who  wished 
him  to  learn  the  same  trade.  Rather  than  comply 
with  this  request,  Nicholas  left  the  paternal  home,  and 
found  emploj-ment  with  the  count  of  Handerecheid, 
who,  having  discovered  the  eminent  talent  of  his  ser- 
vant,  sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  Brothers  nf  Cammon 
'  Lifh  at  Deventer,  and  subsequently  1«  Ihe  University 
^^  ofPadua.    Attheagaof28 

^:  Kicholas  became  doctor  of 


B  lost  his 
le  left  the  pro- 


L  of  law  lur  the  study 
of  tbeolog\'.  Possessing  a 
thorough  knawleilge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 

languages,  and  a  r,:re  de- 
gree of  eloquence,  he  soon 
attracted  attention.  After 
balding  several  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  at  St.Wendel 
and  Coblentz,  he  was  pres- 
ent >■  archdeacon  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  ol 


leConn 


I  of  Has. 


bi^hopa  the  celebrated 
work  Da  Cancord-Jtitia  Co- 
lAaliea.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  works  published  dur- 
in;c  the  Middle  Agce  in  fa- 
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8.  p^,  ijait(pmp.jtnn)ru},  Hne  cloth  for  a  garment 
(peciHlh-  a  ruri.(in,  apparently  a  tenl-covering  of  supe 
rior  fineness  {Ua.  si,  22),  foch  as  the  rich  Orient.! 

derson,in  luc).     See  Codrt. 
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CurUuB,  Valbiitih, 
Ister  of  the,  sixteenth 

Jan.  6, 1498.      He  studied  at  i 
lock,  and   early  entered   the 


prominent  Lutheran  mil 

liversity  of  Rot 
of  Franci-c:iD( 
of  the  Reform  u 


tion  o(  Luther,  and  became  its        .    .  ..  __ 

of  Rostock,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Lubeck.  In 
16i4  ha  was  appointed  superintendent  of  alt  th{ 
tburchas  of  Lubeck,  and  in  this  position  exercised  a 


;ion  of  Con^tantine,  and  tlie  authority  of  the  r.>lse  de- 
cretals, and  inslEtn  on  the  refarmation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Germanic  empire.  Cuea  was  opposed  to  the 
lution  of  the  council  which  was  attempted  i>y  Eu- 
gene IV,  and  showed  himself  favorable  t«  the  refornia 
" "  h  the  council  dccrped.  But  soim  after  he  left  the 
relbrmalorv  party  and  became  an  adherent  of  the  pope, 
who  added  him  to  the  legation  which  was  sent  over  to 
Conetentinnpto  to  dissuade  the  Greeks  from  going  to 
Basel,  and  to  induce  them  to  gn  to  Ferrara.  After 
upture  1-etwecn  the  pipe  and  the  council,  Cusa  ac- 
ranied  the  papal  legate,  Thomas  de  Sarzjina,  on  his 
ons  to  Germany  and  France.  When  the  latter 
j  liecame  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nichulss  V.  Cusa  waa 
.  n.ade  a  cardinal  (IMD),  and  bishop  of  Brixen,  in  the 
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Tyrol,  in  1459.  He  was  also  sent  on  important  mis- 
sions to  Gennany,  England,  and  Pmssia.  Being 
charged  with  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  Holland,  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  task 
with  great  firmness.  His  reform  measures  in  his  own 
diocese  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  archduke 
Sigismond  of  Austria.  Cusa  excommunicated  the 
archduke,  who,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  the  cardinal, 
and  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  The 
matter  was  not  fully  settled  when  the  Cjirdinal  died  at 
Lodi  in  1464. 

The  transition  of  Cusa  from  the  reform  party  to  the 
adherents  of  the  coort  of  Rome  has  by  Foroe  writers 
been  charged  to  ignoble  motives ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  honesty  of  his  purposes  ex- 
hibited in  all  his  pubjic  acts,  most  of  the  writers  con- 
sider it  as  an  honest  change  of  opinion.  It  is  thought 
that  Cusa  himself  discovered  the  inconsistency  of 
some  of  his  views  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  pa- 
pal prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  the  councils,  as 
laid  down  in  the  work  De  Concordantia  Catholica,  and 
that,  finding  it  necessary  to  discard  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  laid  greater  stress  on  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  than  on  the  representative 
councils.  This  agrees  with  the  strong  attachment 
which  Cusa  shows  to  the  monarchical  principle  in 
general.  See  Brockhaus,  Nicoku  Cusani  de  concUU 
universaHs  potesfcUe  tetUenUa  expUceUur  (Lpzg.  1867). 

As  a  philosopher,  Cusa  was  among  the  first  to  aban- 
don the  scholastic  creed.  *^  He  arranged  and  republish- 
ed the  Pythagorean  ideas,  to  which  he  was  much  in- 
clined, in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid  of  his  math- 
ematical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncon- 
ditional Maximum,  which  at  the  same  time,  as  Absolute 
Unity,  is  also  the  unconditional  Minimum,  and  begets 
of  himself  and  out  of  himself  equality  and  the  comlii- 
nation  of  equality  with  unity  (Son  and  Holy  Ghost). 
According  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  and 
immediately  this  absolute  unity  (the  Divinity),  liecauso 
we  can  make  approaches  to  the  knowledge  of  him  only 
by  the  means  of  number  or  plurality.  Consequently 
he  allows  us  only  the  possession  of  very  imperfect  no- 
tions of  God,  and  those  by  mathematical  symbols.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cardinal  did  not  pursue  this 
thought  very  consequently,  and  that  his  view  of  the 
universe,  which  he  connected  with  it,  and  which  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  the  maximum  condenaed,  and 
thus  hecomefinUe,  was  very  obscure.  Nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  his  view  of  the  oneness  of  the  Creator  and 
of  creation,  or  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  by  means  of  this  panthe- 
istic theism.  Nevertheless,  numerous  profound  though 
undeveloped  observations  on  the  &culty  of  cognition 
are  found  in  his  writings,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
vailing mysticism.  For  instance,  he  observes  that 
the  principles  of  knowledge  possible  to  us  are  con- 
tained in  our  ideas  of  number  (ratio  erpll&tta)  and 
their  several  relations  ;  that  absolute  knowledge  is 
unattainable  to  us  {precisio  wrUaiia  inattivgihilis^ 
which  he  styled  docta  ignorantid),  and  that  all  which 
is  attainable  to  us  is  a  jproftoife  knowledge  (ct.njfcfurd). 
With  such  opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools."  The  works  of 
Cusa  were  published  in  1514  at  Paris  (8  vols,  fol.),  and 
again  in  1565  at  Basel  (8  vols.  fol.).  The  latter  edi- 
tion is  the  more  complete.  See  Tennemann,  Manual 
HiH.  PhU,  §  286;  Scharpff,  Der  CardinaJ  tmd  Biakop 
Nie.  von  Cum  (vol.  i,  Mainz,  1848 ;  the  2d  vol.  has 
not  appeared);  DQx,  Der  deuUche  Cardinal  Nic,  ron 
Cusa  (Ratisbon,  1847,  2  vols.) ;  Clemens,  G,  Bruno  und 
N.  von  Cusa  (Bonn,  1847) ;  Zimmermann,  Cusa  als  Vor- 
Idu/er  LabnUzens  (Vienna,  1852). 

CuBb  (Heb.  Rush,  t:3!)3,  deriv.  uncertain ;  A.  V. 
"Cush,"  Gen.  x,  6,  7,  8;  1  Chron.  i,  8,  9,  10;  Psa, 
Tii,  tiUe ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  '« Ethiopia,*'  Gen.  ii,  18 ;  2  Kings 
xix,  9 ;  Esth.  i,  1 ;  viii,  9 ;  Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Psa.  Ixviii, 


31 ;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Isa.  xviii,  1;  xx,  8,  5;  zxxrii,  9; 
xliii,  3 ;  xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxx,  4,  5;  xxxviii, 
5;  Nah.  ill,  9;  Zeph.  Ui,  10;  "  Ethiopiaos,"  Isa.  xx, 
4 ;  Jar.  xlvi,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  9),  the  name  of  two  mer, 
and  of  the  territory  or  territories  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  one  of  them. 

1.  (Sept.  Xovc,  Vulg.  Chus^  A  son  (apparently 
the  eldest)  of  Ham.  B.C.  cir.  2510.  In  the  grnealo- 
gy  of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  indivldaal, 
for  it  is  said  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod"  (Gen.  x,  8 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time,  be 
may  have  been  called  after  a  country  allotted  to  him. 
The  following  descendants  of  Cush  are  enumerated : 
his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or  Sabta,  Raamah, 
and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha ;  his  grandsons,  the  sons 
of  Baamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  and  Nimrod,  who,  as 
mentioned  after  the  rest,  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
moter descendant  than  they,  the  text  not  necessarily 
proving  him  to  have  been  a  son.  See  Ham.  The 
only  direct  geographical  information  given  in  this  pas- 
sage is  with  reference  to  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia,  and  who  afterwards 
went,  accordintc  to  the  reading  which  we  prefer,  into 
Assyria,  and  founded  Nineveh  and  other  cities.  The 
reasons  for  our  preference  arc :  (1)  that  if  we  read 
"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "he 
went  forth  [into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Ass^'ria,  there  is  no 
account  given  but  of  the  '■*'  beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom;  and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. 
Sep  NiMRor». 

Land  op  Cush. — ^From  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X,  6;  1  Chron.  i,  8)  seems  to  have  been  derived  the 
name  of  the  kmd  of  Cnsh,  which  is  commonly  rendered 
by  the  Sept.  AiOtovia,  and  by  the  Vulgate  jEthiopia ; 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost  all  other 
versions,  ancient  and  modem.  The  German  transla- 
tion of  Luther  has  MohrenUmd,  which  is  equit'slent  to 
Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the  Blacks.  A  native 
was  called  Cushi'  (*^^!)3)  AiOi oi//,  jEthiops,  Jer.  xiii,  23), 
the  feminine  of  which  was  Cushiih'  (n*^)9^3,  Ai^co- 
TTiffffa^  jEthiopissa^  Num.  xii,  1),  and  the  plural,  CttsA- 
ui»'  (D'^^dsiS,  AiOioiriQy  jEthiopes^  Amos  ix,  7).  See 
Ethiopian.  **  Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,"  says  Jose- 
ph us  (AM,  i,  6,  2),  "time  has  not  at  all  hurt  the  name 
of  Chus ;  for  the  Ethiopians  over  whom  he  reigned  are 
even  at  this  day,  both  by  themselves  and  by  all  men 
in  Asia,  called  C%i»iV^s."  The  Peshito  Syriac  version 
of  Acts  viii,  27,  styles  both  queen  Candace  and  her 
treasurer  CtishoBcns.     See  Candace. 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question  upon 
which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided ;  for 
while  Bochart  (PhaUg,  iv,  2)  maintained  that  it  was 
exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  (Xer.  in  voce)  held, 
with  no  less  pertinacity,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  no- 
where but  in  Africa.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported 
by  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  in  his  Paradies  (p.  11, 101). 
Others  again,  such  as  Michaelis  (JSjdciUg.  Geogr.  i/«d. 
Ext.  cap.  2,  p.  237)  and  Rosenmuller  {BilL  Gfogr,  by 
Morren,  i,  80 ;  iii,  280),  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Cnsh  was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both  in  Arabia 
and  Africa — a  circumstance  which  would  easily  I  e  ac- 
counted for  on  the  very  prolial  le  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  Cushite  tribes  who  had 
settled  in  the  fonner  country  emigrated  across  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  latter  region  of  the  ejirtb,  carrying 
with  them  the  name  of  Cnsh,  their  remote  progenitor. 
This  idea  had  been  developed  by  Eichhom  (De  Owcl- 
nis,  Ohrduf,  1774).  The  term  Cush  is  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries  south  of 
the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt 
(Ezek.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most  westerly 
of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of  Ahasnems  ex- 
tended, "from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia"  (Esth.  i,  1 ; 
viii,  0).  Egypt  and  Cnsh  are  associated  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  (Psa.  Isvii^ 
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81 ;  I«L  xviii,  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9,  etc.) ;  Imt  in  two  pas- 
sages Gash  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Elam 
(Isa.  xi,  11)  and  Persia  (£zek.  xxxviii,  6).  The  Cush- 
ite  Icing,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mare- 
sliah,  and  pursued  as  fiar  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Phi- 
listines, on  the  southern  border  of  PaleKtinCf  which 
was  apparently  under  his  sway  (2  Cbron.  xiv,  9,  etc.). 
In  2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as 
dwelling  "beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  men- 
tioned in  connecdon  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
of  Moses,  who,  we  learn  firom  Exod.  ii,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii,  1,  denomi- 
nated a  Cushite.  Further,  Gush  and  Seba  (Isa.  xliii, 
8),  Gush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Isa.  xlv,  14),  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the 
son  of  Gush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  under  the  denomination  Gush  were  included 
both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of  Egypt  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Gush,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  certain  proof.  The  Targumist  on  Isa.  xi,  11,  shar- 
ing the  prevailing  error  of  his  time,  translates  Gush 
by  India,  but  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative 
positions  of  these  countries  was  anciently  possessed  is 
clear  from  Esth.  i,  1. 

Some  have  sought  for  another  Gush  in  more  north- 
erly regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Chiuistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthahy  a  district  of  Babylo- 
nia, etc. ;  and  as  Kimrod,  the  youngest  son  (or  de- 
scendant) of  Gush,  spread  his  conquests  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  his  father's  name 
might  be  preserved  in  the  designation  of  some  part  of 
the  territory  or  people.  But  here  again  the  data  are 
not  very  satisfactory ;  indeed,  the  chief  thing  which 
led  to  the  supposition  is  the  mention,  in  the  description 
of  the  site  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  18),  of  a  land  of  Gush, 
compassed  by  the  river  Gihon.  Yet,  even  though  the 
name  of  Gush  were  more  variously  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture than  it  really  is,  it  would  not  be  more  so  than 
was  the  corresponding  term  Ethiopia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  comprised  a  great  many 
nations  far  distant,  as  well  as  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  having  nothing  in  common  but  their 
swarthy,  sun-burnt  complexion — \i9io\p  q.  d.  aiOog 
rr^v  o\[fiVf  i.  e.  "burnt-black  in  the  face."  Homer 
(pdyss.  i,  22)  speaks  of  them  as  "  a  divided  race — ^thc 
last  of  men — some  of  them  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
others  at  the  extreme  east."  Strabo  (i,  60)  describes 
them  as  a  "  two-fold  people,  lying  extended  in  a  long 
tract  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun."  Herodotus 
(vii^  69,  70)  distinguishes  the  eastern  Ethiopians  in 
Asia  from  the  western  Ethiopians  in  Africa  by  the 
straight  hair  of  the  former  and  the  curly  hair  of  the 
latter.  The  ancients,  in  short,  with  the  usual  loose- 
ness of  their  geographical  definitions,  understood  by 
Ethiopia  ike  extreme,  south  in  all  the  earth's  longitude, 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  thou<!ht,  close  upon  the  fiery 
zone,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  sun's  scorching 
ravs,  which  burned  them  black.  It  is  the  mistaken 
idea  of  the  scriptural  term  "  Gush"  being  used  in  the 
same  vague  and  indeterminate  manner  that  has  led  to 
so  much  confusion  on  this  subject ;  and  one  writer 
(Bnttmann,  AUt.  Erdk.  d.  Morgenl.  p.  40,  note),  in  his 
desire  to  carry  out  the  parallel  between  Ethiopia  and 
Gush,  derives  the  latter  word  from  the  root  ini3  (Jcavh, 
kau,  iht),  "to  bum;"  but  that  is  opposed  to  all  the 
rules  of  etymological  analogy  in  the  formation  of  He- 
brew proper  names  (comp.  Hitter's  Erdkunde^  i,  222 ; 
Heercn's  A/ricati  NcUions,  Engl,  transl.  i,  289).     See 

GUTH. 

1.  The  existence  of  an  African  Gush  cannot  reason- 
ably be  questioned,  though  the  term  is  employed  in 
Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes  denoting  an 
extensive  but  undefined  country  (Ethiopia),  and  at  { 


other  times  one  particular  kingdom  (Meiofi).  It  is 
expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  as  lying  to  the  south 
of  Egypt  beyond  Syene  (xxix,  10;  comp.  xxx,  4-6. — 
Strabo,  xvii,  817 ;  Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat,  vi,  35 ;  Josephus, 
War  J  iv,  10, 5).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south  were 
undefined ;  but  it  was  probably  regarded  as  extending 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  if  not  as  including 
some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea,  such  as  the  famous 
Topaz  Isle  (Job  xxviii,  19;  Pliny,  IJiat,  Nat.  vi,  29; 
xxxvii,  8 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  39).  It 
thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and  gener- 
al sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and  other  great  riv- 
ers. Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xviii,  1 ; 
Zeph.  iii,  11)  to  the  for-distant  ''  rivers  of  Ethiopia," 
a  country  which  is  also  spoken  of  (Isa.  xviii,  2)  in  our 
version  as  the  land  *^  which  the  rivers  have  tpoiled" 
there  being  a  supposed  reference  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  inundations  (Bruoe'a  Travels^  iii,  158,  and 
Taylor's  Calmet^  iii,  598-4) ;  but  recent  translators  pre- 
fer to  render  KTS  by  "divide,"  q.  ^.  "a  land  inter- 
sected by  streams."  Isaiah  likewise  takes  notice  (in 
the  al)Ove  passage)  of  the  "bulru8h"-boats,  or  vessels 
of  papyrus,  which  the  Ethiopians  employed  upon  the 
waters,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  in  his 
Aithiojnca  (x,  460),  and  also  by  Bruce,  who  states 
that  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  Abyssinia  is  that  called 
tancoOy  which  is  made  of  reeds,  **  a  piece  of  the  aca- 
cia-tree lieing  put  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel,  to 
which  the  plants  are  joined,  being  first  sewed  togeth- 
er, then  gathered  up  at  stem  and  stem,  and  the  ends 
of  the  plants  tied  fast  there."  It  is  to  the  swiftness 
of  these  papyrus  vessels  that  Job  (ix,  26)  compares  the 
rapid  speed  of  his  days.  From  its  proximity  to  Egypt 
we  find  Mizraim  and  Gush  (i.  e.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia) 
so  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets  (e.  g.  Psa. 
Ixviii,  31 ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  xx,  4;  xliii,  3;  xlv,  14  ;  Nah. 
iii,  9).  The  inhabitants  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  Lubim  and  Sukkiiro  (2  Ghron.  xii, 
3 ;  x\i,  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  7 ;  Dan.  xi,  43),  supposed  to  be 
the  Lil)yans  and  Ethiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged  to  the  vast  army 
with  which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  "came  out"  of 
that  country  against  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  In 
these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  passages  where  "Gush** 
occurs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  Ethiopia 
of  Africa  is  beyond  all  doubt  exclusively  intended. 
See  Ethiopia. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  Ethiopia  above 
Eg}'pt  is  termed  KeUh  or  Kish^  and  this  territory  prob- 
ably corresponds  perfectly'  to  the  African  Gush  of  the 
Bible  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg.  i,  404,  abridgment).  The 
Gushites,  however,  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with  a 
more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements  of  the 
sons  and  descendants  of  Gush  mentioned  in  Gen.  x, 
may  be  traced  from  Merofi  to  Babylon,  and  probably 
on  to  Nineveh.  Thus  the  Gushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and  ethnolog- 
ical data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Shemitic  primitive 
lansuage  of  Babylonia,  variously  called  by  scholars 
Gushite  and  Scythic,  from  an  ante-Shemitic  dialect  of 
Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing  two  streams  of  migration 
from  Africa  into  Asia  in  very  remote  periods ;  the  one 
of  Nigritians  through  the  present  Malayan  region,  the 
other  and  Inter  one  of  Gushites,  "from  Ethiopia  prop- 
erly  so  called,  through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
to  Western  India"  (Poole,  GeneaU  of  the  Earth,  p.  214 
sq.).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarka- 
ble evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia,  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode  of 
writing  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the  indication  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "a  connection  in 
very  early  times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia 
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and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,"  the  Cushite 
name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a  deified  hero  being  the 
same  as  that  by  which  Mero6  is  called  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod»  i,  863  n.).  History 
affords  many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Batiylonia,  Ara- 
bU,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cnshite  (A.V.  **  Ethi- 
opian"), who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  £g>'pt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
army ;  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears  names 
that  have  caused  it  to  lie  supposed  to  have  had  a  Bab- 
ylonian or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sbeshonk,  Shishak, 
Sheshak;  Namuret,  Nimrod ;  Teknit,Teklut,TigIath. 
The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illustrates  that  of 
the  Cushites  [see  Caphtor]  ;  it  m  ly  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  one  great  system  of  migrations.  On  these 
grounds  we  suppose  that  these  Hamite  races,  very  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  be^^n  to  spread  to  the 
east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west ;  the  Cushites  estab- 
lishing settlements  along  the  southern  Arabian  coast, 
on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably 
northward  to  Nineveh;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading 
along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  island)*. 
These  most  have  been  seafaring  peoples,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  he  al- 
ways traced  where  very  massive  architectural  remains 
are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly  Tur.inian 
and  partly  Shemitic,  and  where  the  native  religion  is 
partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship,  and  partly  fe- 
tlchism  or  low-nature  worship.  These  indications  do 
not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites  or  Mizraites  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.     See  Ethnology. 

But  that  part  of  this  vast  region  of  Cnsh  which 
seems  chiefly  intended  in  these  and  most  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
Nubia  which  tjecame  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  king- 
dom o/Ethiop'O,  or  the  state  of  Merod.  The  Ethiopian 
nations  generally  ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion; **  nevertheless,'^  says  Heeren,  "  there  did  exist 
a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  decree,  a  civ- 
ilized Ethiopian  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities ;  who 
erected  temples  and  other  edifices ;  who,  though  with- 
out letters,  had  hieroglyphics;  who  had  government 
and  laws ;  and  the  fame  of  whose  progress  in  knowl- 
edge and  the  social  arts  spread  in  the  earliest  ages 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth."  MeroS  Prop- 
er lay  Ijetween  the  river  Astal)oras  (now  tlie  Atbara 
or  Tacazz6)  on  the  east,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west. 
Though  not  completely  enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was 
called  an  island,  because,  as  Pliny  observes,  the  vari- 
ous streams  which  flowed  around  it  were  all  considered 
as  branches  of  the  Nile,  so  that  to  it  the  above  de- 
scription of  a  "conntry  of  rivers"  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. Its  surface  exceeded  that  of  Sicily  more 
than  a  half,  and  it  corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the 
present  province  of  Atbara,  between  13^  and  18^  N. 
lat.  In  modem  times  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  portion  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of  MeroC*  lay  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  discovered  noar  a  place  called 
Assor,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Shen- 
dy,  under  17°  N.  lat.  The  splendid  ruins  of  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  edifices  found  here  and  through- 
out the  district  have  been  described  by  Caillaud,  Gau, 
RQppell,  Belzoni,  Waddington,  Hoskins,  and  other 
ravellers,  and  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians.     See  Merob. 

Josephus,  in  his  accmint  of  the  expedition  of  Moses 
when  commander  of  the  Eg}^ptian  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  says  that  the  latter  "at  length  retired  to 
Saba,  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia  which  Cambyses  after- 
'wards  called  Mero(^,  after  the  name  of  his  own  sister*' 
(i4  nt,  ii,  10,  2).  The  same  origin  of  the  name  is  given 
both  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  see  Man- 


nert's  Geog,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romatu^  x,  199.      Then 
is  still  a  place  called  Mentwi  considerably  north  of  the 
island  and  near  Mount  Berkal,  where  Ueeren  tbibk» 
there  may  have  been  a  settiement  of  the  parent  state 
called  by  the  same  name.     The  opinion  of  Joeepbu.-^ 
that  Merofi  was  identical  with  Seba  accords  well  with 
the  statement  in  Gen.  x,  7,  that  Seba  was  the  eldest 
son  of  CicsA,  whose  name  (K3D)  is  not  to  be  confonnd- 
ed  with  either  of  the  Shebas  (K3»3),  who  are  men- 
tioned as  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  28 ;  xxt,  3\ 
Now  this  country  of  African  Seba  is  classed  with  the 
Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  far-distant  land  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  10).     In.Isa.  xliii,  3,  God  says  to  Israel, "  1  have 
given  Egypt  for  thy  ransom ;  Cush  and  Seba  in  thy 
stead ;"  and  in  Isa.  xlv,  14,  *'  The  wealth  of  Egypt,  and 
the  merchandise  of  Cush  and  of  the  Sel)aim,  men  of 
stature,  shall  pass  over  to  thee,  and  shall  be  thine.'' 
Charles  Taylor,  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  editor  of 
Calmety  liad  the  singular  notion  that  by  the  expression 
^*  men  of  stature"  in  that  passage  is  meant  men  of 
thort  measure,  or  dwarfs ;  and  hence  he  identifies  the 
Ethiopians  with  the  pygmies  of  antiquity  {FragmeiUi 
to  Culmely  cccxxii).     But  the  Hebrew  phrase  plainly 
denotes  "tallness  of  stature"  (conip.  1  Chron.  xl,  2:0, 
and  the  Ethiopians  are  descrilied  by  Herodotns  as  of 
gigantic  stature  {dvSpf^  fiiyioroi^  iii,  114;   ftiyiarot 
dvtfpbiinMtVf  iii,  20) ;  and  Solinus  affirms  that  they  were 
twelve  feet  in  height  {Pofykut,  cap.  xxx).     In  com- 
mon with  the  other  Cushite  trilies  of  Africa  the  skia 
was  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  Ja. 
xiii,  23 :  *'  Can  the  Cushite  change  his  skin  ?"     Bruce 
finds  Seba  in  Azab,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
rica, near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  this  be 
is  followed  by  Hecren,  while  others  think  of  a  place 
called  Subah,  alK)ut  lat.  15^  N.,  where  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  rains  of  Nubian  grandeur ;  bnt  both 
opinions  are  merely  conjectural.     See  Seba. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Africa  said  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Egypt,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxx,  5> 
mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name  of  C&itft,  which 
Michaelis  connects  with  Kobt^  a  trading  town  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  But  in  the  Arabic  translation  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  instead  of  Chub  we  find  "the  people  of 
Xvbia^^^  a  name  easily  interchanged  for  the  other,  and 
in  some  Heb.  MSS.  actually  read  there.  There  are 
still  two  districts  adjoining  Mero5  on  the  south-west, 
called  Cuha  and  Nuba^  which  are  said  to  abound  in 
gold.  The  Sukkiim^  who,  along  with  the  Cushites  and 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  formed  part  of  the  host  of  Shishak 
(2  Chron.  xii,  3),  are  in  the  Sept.  designated  aa  Tn>>:- 
lody  tes,  i.  e.  cave-dwellers,  and  were  no  doubt  the  peo> 
pie  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  same  name  as  inhab- 
iting the  mountain  caverns  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  82 ;  Strabo^  xvii,  p.  785).  They 
were  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expertnef  s  in  the 
use  of  the  sling,  and  hence  were  emplo^'ed,  as  Heliodo- 
rus  informs  us  {jEthiopica^  viii,  16),  as  light  troops. 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  of  Suche  in  that  region 
(Hist.  Nat.  vi,  29,  84),  and  there  is  still  on  the  same 
coast  a  place  called  Suakim,  described  by  Bnrckhardt 
i  in  his  Travels  in  Xubia.  If,  however,  tiie  term  Suk- 
Uim  be  of  Hebrew  derivation,  it  would  specially  de- 
note those  who  lived  in  booths,  i.  e.  tabernacles  made 
of  the  boughs  of  trees;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  the 
Shangallas  who  inhabit  that  country  still  dwell  during 
the  good  season  in  arl)ors  fitted  up  for  tents,  repairing 
in  winter  to  their  rockv  caves.     See  Chcb. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known  to  us 
as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two  difl^erent 
races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Ethiopians,  the  other  an  immigratory  Ara- 
bian race  leading,  for  the  most  part,  a  nomadic  life. 
This  distinction  has  Continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  original  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  Nubians,  who  are  well-formed,  strong,  and  mas* 
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enlar,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the  negro  phrsi- 
o^nojiy.  Tbe3r  go  armed  with  spear,  sword,  and  a 
shield  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamas.  South  of 
Dungola  is  the  country  of  the  Scheygias,  whose  war- 
riors are  horsemen,  also  armed  with  a  double-pointed 
spear,  a  sword,  and  a  large  shield  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi,  9, 
the  "  Cushites  who  handle  the  shield").  They  were 
conlpletf'ly  independent  till  subdued  by  Mehemet  AH, 
pjcha  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  their  country  that  the  py- 
ramidal monuments  which  adorned  the  ancient  Mero€ 
are  first  met  with,  and  even  its  name  has  been  pre- 
served in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Meraw^,  though  the 
original  Merofi  must  be  sought  farther  south.  Next 
comes  the  territory  of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called, 
who,  though  speaking- Arabic,  evidently  belong  to  the 
Nubian  race.  Above  these  regions,  beyond  the  Ta- 
cazz^  and  along  the  Nile,  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants, though  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  other 
blood,  may  be  regarded  as  of  Arab  origin.  But  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is 
still,  as  of  old,  a  variety  of  scattered  aboriginal  tribes, 
amon^  whom  the  Arabic  is  much  less  common;  they 
are,  doubtless,  partly  the  descendants  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sukkiim,  or  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagi,  or  fish-eaters.  Some  of  them  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacazz6, 
being  compelled  to  remove  their  encampments,  some- 
times by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  at  other  times 
by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  zimb^  or  gad-fly,  de- 
scribed by  Bruce,  and  M'hich  he  supposes  to  be  the 
**fly  which  is  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Ej^ypt"  (Isa.  vii,  18).  Another  remarkable  Ethiopic 
race  in  ancient  times  was  the  Macrobians^  so  called 
from  their  supposed  longevit}'.  They  were  represent- 
ed by  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tall 
race,  who  elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king :  gold 
was  so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners  with 
golden  fetters — circumstances  which  again  remind  us 
of  Isaiah *s  description  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba  in  ch.  xlv, 
14.  (See  Ludolf,  Hist.  yEthiofdca,  F.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with 
his  Commentaries  thereon,  ib.  1691 ;  and  his  Hod'em, 
flahess.  statut,  ib.  1G93).     See  Africa. 

2.  That  some  of  the  posterity  of  Cush  settled  in  the 
south  of  A  rabla  may  readily  be  granted ;  but  that  he 
gave  a  permanent  name  to  any  portion  either  of  the 
country  or  people  is  by  no  means  so  evident :  it  is,  at 
least,  more  a  matter  of  inferential  conjecture  than  of 
historical  certainty.  Almost  all  the  passages  usually 
cited  in  support  of  the  averment  are  susceptible  of  a 
different  interpretation.  (1.)  For  example,  in  Num.  i, 
21,  Miriam  and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offence 
at  Moses  for  having  married  **a  Cushitess;"  and  upon 
the  presumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  16, 
21),  it  is  inferred  that  Midian  was  in  Cush.  But,  to 
say  nothing  of  Zipporah*s  high  rank,  or  of  the  services 
of  her  family  to  Israel,  there  would  have  lieen  some- 
thing so  grossly  incongruous  and  absurd  in  Moses's 
brother  and  sister  complaining  for  the  first  time  of  his 
selection  of  a  wife,  after  the  m.irriage  had  subsisted 
for  niore  than  forty  years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah 
was  now  dead,  and  this  second  wife,  though  doubtless 
a  proselyte  to  JudaL«m,  was  (whether  bom  in  Asia  or 
Africa)  a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefore  a  //amtte, 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianites,  who  were  of  Shemitic 
origin,  being  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah. 
But,  admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is 
thus  referred  to,  the  case  is  not  materialh*  altered,  for 
still  Cush  must  be  sought  near  the  place  of  Israel's 
encampment,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses 
would  go  to  Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.  See  Zipporah. 
(2.)  Others  discover  a  connection  between  Cush  and 
Midian,  because  in  Hab.  iii,  7,  the  clause,  *'I  saw  the 
tents  of  Cushan  in  aflSiction,"  finds  a  parallelism  in 
*'  the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble"— 
Cuahan  being  held  to  be  the  poetical  and  high-sound- 
ing form  of  Ciuh,    But  this  idea  is  met  by  another 


identification ;  for  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  part 
of  the  sublime  description  in  that  chapter  refers  to  the 
Exodus  and  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  other  portions 
(such  as  the  p:issage  of  the  Jordan,  verse  8,  and  the  « 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  verse  11)  have  plainly  a  ref- 
erence to  incidents  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
Now  in  the  latter  l)Ook  (iii,  10;  viii,  12)  we  tind  a  rec- 
ord of  signal  victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel 
over  Cushan  Ui^hathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
by  Gideon  over  the  princes  of  Midian,  See  Cushan. 
(8.)  But  perhaps  a  stronger  argument  is  the  mention 
of  Arabians  as  contiguous  to  the  Cushites.  Thus,  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16,  among  those  who  were  stirred  up 
against  the  Hebrews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines, 
and  "Arabs  that  were  near  the  Cushites,"  and  the 
expression  "near'*  (y^  ?7)  in  this  connection  can 
scarcely  apply  to  any  but  dwellers  in  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula. Other  arguments  adduced  by  Michaelis 
{Spicileg,  Get/graph.  Hfhr.  i,  149)  in  favor  of  the  Ara- 
bian Cush  are  not  decisive,  and  the  passages  on  which 
he  relies  apply  with  greater  probability  to  the  African 
Cush.  Thus  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  from  Judaea 
in  order  to  meet  Tirhakab  (2  Kings  xix,  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvti, 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  latter  passed 
through  Palestine,  since  the  Egyptians  had  reached 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  without  doing  so  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20),  and  Tirhukah  was  undoubtedly  an 
African  prince.  See  Tirhakaii.  Again,  it  has  been 
rashlv  concluded  that  Zerah  the  Cushite,  who  attacked 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with  so  immense  a  ho»\.  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  9),  could  not  have  been  an  Ethiopian  of  Africa, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  his  army  having  included  Libyans 
(xvi,  8)  as  well  as  Ethiopians,  seems  decisive  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  were  of  African  origin.  Their  an- 
cestors may  have  belonged  to  the  "people  without 
number'*  whom  Shishak  had  led  forth  against  Asa*8 
grandfather,  Rehotioam  (xii,  8),  and  these  their  de- 
scendants may  have  retained  possession  of  the  north 
of  Arabia  Petraa,  between  Palestine  and  EgA-pt  (see 
Bruce's  Travels,  i,  80).     See  Zerah. 

Tet,  though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  applied  to  any 
part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early  settle  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Cush  waathe  father  of  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
ta,  Raamah  (whoee  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Sab- 
techah,  and  also  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x,  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
9, 10).  The  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  moved 
northward,  first  into  Babylonia  and  then  into  Ass3rria, 
but  the  others  seem  to  have  migrated  to  the  south, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  trace  out  their  ' 
settlements.  Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  Africa, 
and  pass  over  as  doubtful  the  names  of  Havilah,  She- 
ba, and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names  of  She- 
mitic tril)€s,  Gen.  x,  28,  29;  xxv,  8),  still,. in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22,  Raamah  is  plainly  classed  with  the  tribes 
of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any  traces  of  Sabtah  and 
Sabtechah  to  be  found  but  in  the  same  country.  By 
referring,  however,  to  the  relative  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  separates 
them  but  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikelj'  that  while 
a  part  of  the  Cushite  population  immigrated  to  Africa, 
others  remained  behind,  and  were  occasionally  called 
by  the  same  name.  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
the  Himarj'itcs,  in  the  south  of  Arabiii,  wore  styled  by 
Svrian  writers  Cushnans  and  Ethiopians  (Assemanni, 
mi.  Orient,  i,  360 ;  iii,  668).  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
Jonathan,  at  Gen.  6,  and  another  paraphrast  at  1 
Chrcm.  i,  8,  explain  "Cush"  by  Arabia.  Niebuhr 
(Beschr,  p.  289)  found  in  Yemen  a  tribe  called  Beni 
Chun.  The  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  19)  speaks  of  the  to- 
paz of  Cush,  and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  89;  Pliny,  Hist.  Hat.  xxxvii,  8? 
Strabo,  xvi,  4, 6).    Yet  most  of  these  are  circumstances 
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apon  which  we  can  laj  bot  little  streu ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
we  possess  of  the  name  "•  Cosh"  being  applied  in  Scrip- 
tore  to  any  part  of  Arabia,  and  even  that  does  not 
amoont  to  absolute  demonstration.     See  Arabia. 

3.  Cnsb,  as  a  country,  therefore  appears  to  be  Afri- 
can or  Arabian  in  all  passages  except  Gen.  ii,  13.    We 
may  thus  distinguish  a  primeval  and  a  postdiluvian 
Cusb.     The  former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  Paradise :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria. 
See  GiHOK.     From  etymological  considerations,  Uuet 
was  induced  to  place  Cush  in  Chuf  istan  (called  Cutha, 
2  Kings  xvii,  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Reland  in  the  **rcgio  Cosssorum."    Bochart  identified 
it  with  Snsiana,  Link  with  the  country  about  the  Cau- 
casus, and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Balkh,  the  site 
of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated  vale 
of  Kashmir.     It  is  possible  that  Cush  is  In  this  esse  a 
name  of  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the  hbtory 
relates,  but  it  seems  more  prolwble  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
firom  this  older  countrj'.     Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  theur  own  lands  with  Paradii^e,  or  with  pri- 
meval seats.     In  this  manner  the  future  Paradise  of 
the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered  by  a  sa- 
cred Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad  (q.  v.)  as  sometimes 
seen  in  their  deserts ;  the  Greeks  located  the  all-de- 
stroying floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in  Greece ; 
and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a  similar  deluge 
in  America — all  carrj'ing  with  them  theur  traditions, 
and  fixing  them  in  the  territories  where  they  estab- 
Usbed  themselves.     We  are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra  are 
placed  qjMnnJhthe  mountain  M6ru,  the  celestial  north 
'that,  among  the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Per- 
lans,  the  gods'  mountain,  Alborj,  '*the  mount  of  the 
congregation,"  was  believed  to  be  **  in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Isa.  xiv,  18) ;  thst  the  oldest  Greek  traditions 
point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men ; 
and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far-distant  hyper- 
borean region.     Guided  by  such  unerring  indications, 
Hasse  {EiUdeckungm^  p.  49,  60,  n.)  scrupled  not  to 
gratify  his  national  feeling  b}'  placing  the  Garden  of 
Eden  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede, 
found  it  in  Scandinavia ;  and  the  inhospitable  Siberia 
has  not  been  without  its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosen- 
mOller's  Geog.  i,  96).     But,  with  ull  this  predilection 
in  favor  of  the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strons;  indications  in  the  Purinas  *^of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  svs- 
tem,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As,  Res.  iii,  300). 
Even  M^ru  was  no  further  north  than  the  Himalayan 
range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their  migra- 
tions.   See  Edbn. 

2.  (Sept.  \ovm^  Vulg.  Chwi.)  A  Benjamite,  ap- 
parently at  the  court  of  Saul,  by  the  name  of  Cush  is 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalm  vii,  respecting  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  the  psalm  is  there 
said  to  have  been  composed  "concerning  his  words" 
(or  affairs).  B.C.  1061.  **  There  is  evcrj'  reason  to 
believe  this  title  to  be  of  groat  antiquity  (Ewald, 
PicUmen,  p.  0).  Cush  was  probably  a  follower  of  Soul, 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of 
David  for  the  purpose  of  '  rewarding  evil  to  him  who 
was  at  peace  with  him* — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may 
gather  from  ver.  16  that  he  had  not  succeeded."  By 
some  (see  Poole's  Synopgii,  in  loc.)  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  Saul  himself  (see  Hengstenberg,  in  loc.) ; 
by  others  he  is  identified  with  Shimei  (see  Pfeiffer, 
Diet,  Vfxata,  in  0pp.  I,  297),  who  treated  David  so  scur- 
rilously  on  his  retreat  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi,  6-8). 


A  recent  view  (Kitto's  Daiiy  lUmatraHima,  in  loc.)  is 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  treacheruna  informfr 
in  David's  corps,  through  fear  of  whose  intrigues  be 
fled  the  second  time  to  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1) ;  or 
(see  Calmet's  Camment.  in  loc.),  most  probably,  some 
of  Saul's  malicioos  courtiers,  as  no  good  reasoD  can  U 
given  for  calling  so  well-known  chancters  aa  either 
Saul  or  Sbiujei  by  so  fanciful  a  title  as  Cuah.  See 
David. 

Cu'shan  (Heb  Ku$kan\  -jiaJiS;  Sept  Ai'OiW«c; 
Vulg.  Ethiopia),  usually  regarded  as  a  prolonged  or 
poetic  form  (Hab.  iii,  7)  of  the  name  of  the  land  of 
Cush  (q.  v.),  but  perhaps  rather  the  same  aa  Cuskcut- 
rishathcdm  (A.  V.  "Chushan-"),  king  of  Mesopotamia 
(Judg.  Ui,  8, 10).     The  order  of  evenU  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  seems  to  favor  this  supposition.     First  be 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  divine  favor  (ver.  2); 
he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  "God  came  from  Tenuin,  and  the   Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran ;"  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents 
of  Cushan  in  affliction :  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  thou^'h  referring  to 
the  fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  his  people.     Chnshan-riahathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance into  PalcFtine.    The  Midianites,  certainly  allied 
with  the  Moabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites, 
and  plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxv) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  sent  for 
from  Aram  (xxiii,  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of 
the  oppressor.     Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver.  ^10, 
15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11), 
and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites 
(12,  18, 14).— Smith,  s.  v.     There  is,  however,  good 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for 
an  Asiatic  Cush  (see  Meth.  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1861,  p.  81), 
as  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Midian  (q.  v.).    De- 
litzsch  {Der  Prophet  Uabakuk,  Leips.1848,  p.  159),  who 
admits  only  the  African  Cush,  holds  that  its  mention 
along  with  Midian  is  intended  to  show  how  places  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  were  equally  aflTected  fcy 
the  theophany ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  strained,  and 
at  variance  with  the  paralleliEm  of  the  passage.     See 
Chdshan-Rishathaim. 

Cu'chi  (Heb.  Kuthi\  '^asiS,  q.  d.  CuAiU  or  Etkio- 
plan;  Sept.  Xomti;  Vulg.  CAtuQi  »  name  of  three 
men  hi  the  Old  Test.     See  Ccsh. 

1.  (With  the  article,  *^t^in,  L  e.  "the  Cnshite," 
the  Ethiopian ;"  Sept.  o  Xovm  ;  Vulg.  Chttsi.)     The 
messenger  sent  by  Joab  to  announce  to  David  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  against  Absalom  and  the  death  of 
the  young  prince  (2  Sam.  xviii,  21,  22,  28,  31,  8*2). 
B.C.  1028.     He  was  apparently  attached  to  Joah's  per- 
son, but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognised  by  the 
watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David — unlike  Ahimasz, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect  they  were  sure  to 
produce.    See  David.    That  Cushi  was  a  foreigner— 
as  we  should  infer  fh)m  his  name — is  also  slightl}*  cor- 
roborated by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground  in  the  «)ordsn 
valley— "the  way  of  the  '  Ciccar' "  (q.  v.)— by  know- 
ing which  Ahimanz  was  enabled  to  outrun  him.     Ew- 
ald, however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  if 
here  referred  to  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which  he 
was  recognised  a  long  distance  off  by  the  watchman. 
— Smith,  8.  V. 

2.  The  father  of  Shelemiah,  and  great  grandfiither 
of  Jehudi,  which  laft  was  sent  by  the  Jewish  magnates 
to  invite  Baruch  to  read  his  roll  to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
14).     B.C.  long  ante  606. 

3.  The  son  of  Gedaliah,  and  father  of  the  prq>bet 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i,  1).     B.C.  ante  6£5, 
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Cushion.    See  Bed;  Pillow. 
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Cushman,  Elisha,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Kingston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1788.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  tiie  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford,  June 
10, 1813.  In  1824  he  was  made  M.A.  (honorary )  by 
Tale  College.  In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
Hartford,  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Market  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  September,  1829, 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and,  after  preaching  some 
time  at  Stratfield,  was,  in  April,  1831,  called  to  the 
pastoral  chaise  of  the  Baptist  church  in  New  Haven. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  but  returned 
to  Hartford  in  1888^  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  The 
CkrUHan  Secretary,  a  religious  paper  of  which  he  had 
been  the  original  editor  in  1822.  He  died  October  26, 
1888.  Mr.  Cushman's  preaching  was  simple,  instruc- 
tive, and  often  eloquent.  He  -published  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses. — ^Spragne  Annals^ 
▼1,562. 

CuBpiuB.     See  Fadus. 

Custom  (Chald.  T^^rii  halctk^y  a  way-tax.  i.  e.  toU, 
Ezra  iv,  13,  20 ;  vii,  24 ;  Gr.  TiXo^,  a  tear,  1  Mace,  xi, 
85;  Matt,  xvii,  25;  Rom.  xiii,  7;  ^opog,  tribute^  2 
Mace.  Iv,  28 ;  rcfi^,  price,  1  Mace,  x,  29),  Receipt  of 
(riXdtviov,  coUector*9  office,  i.  e.  toU-^use,  Matt,  ix,  9 ; 
MarlL  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27).  See  Toll.  Under  the  Per- 
sian and  Syrian  supremacy,  imposts  of  various  kinds 
were  collected  by  local  agents.  Under  the  Romans, 
the  management  of  the  provincial  revenues  was  gen- 
erally committed  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
thence  denominated  chv-f  pu*}Ucans,  or  chief  collectors 
of  the  taxes;  the  tax-gatherers  or  exactors  whom 
they  employed  were  tcrm^A  publicans.  It  was  differ- 
ent in  Judsea,  for  there  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues was  committed  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  those 
who  held  this  office  eventually  obtained  an  equal  rank 
with  the  knights  of  Rome  (Luke  xix,  2;  Josephus, 
War,  ii,  14, 9).  The  subordinate  agents,  or  publicans, 
in  collecting  the  revenues,  took  their  position  at  the 
gates  of  cities  and  in  the  public  ways,  and,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  the  *^  receipt 
of  cuttom"  examined  the  goods  that  passed,  and  re- 
ceived the  moneys  that  were  to  be  paid  (Matt,  ix,  2 ; 
Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27,  29).  These  tax-gatherers, 
if  we  may  believe  Cicero  {Pro  Flacc.  28),  were  more 
inclined  to  exact  too  much  than  to  forget  the  promise 
which  they  had  made  to  their  masters ;  and  were,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  their  extortions,  every- 
where, more  particularly  in  Judsei,  objects  of  hatred, 
and  were  placed  in  the  same  class  with  notorious  sin- 
ners (Mark  ii,  15,  16;  Luke  iii,  12,  13).  The  Phari- 
sees held  no  communication  with  them;  and  one 
ground  of  tlieir  reproaches  against  the  Saviour  was, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  meat  with  persons  of 
snch  a  character  (Matt,  v,  46,  47 ;  ix,  10, 11 ;  xi,  19 ; 
xviii,  17 ;  xxi,  31,  8'>>  The  half-shekel  tax  was  a  tax 
or  tribute  to  be  paid  annually  by  every  adult  Jew  at 
the  Temple.  It  was  introduced  after  the  captivity  in 
consequence  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Pentateuch,  and  differed  from  the 
revenue  whicli  accrued  to  the  kings,  tatrarchs,  and 
ethnarchs,  and  from  the  general  tax  that  was  assessed 
for  the  Roman  Cssars.  It  was  required  that  this  tax 
should  be  paid  in  Jewish  coin  (Matt,  xxii,  17-19 ;  Mark 
xii,  14, 15).  The  prominent  object  of  the  temple  mon- 
ey-changers (q.  V.)  was  their  own  personal  emolu- 
ment ;  but  the  acquisition  of  property  in  this  way  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii,  20, 21. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  drove  them  from  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15). 
Messengers  were  sent  into  other  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting;  this  tax  (Matt,  xvii,  25).  The  Jews  who 
collected  this  tax  from  their  countrymen  dwelling  in 
foreign  nations  transmitted  the  sums  collected  every 
year  to  Jerusalem.     This  accounts  for  the  immense  i 


amount  of  the  treasures  which  flowed  into  the  Temple 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7y  2).     See  Tax. 

Cut  THE  Flesh  ;  CUT  off  from  the  People. 
See  CoTTiNO,  etc. ;  Excommunication. 

Cuth  (Hebrew,  Kuth,  n!)3,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept. 
Xoi'd,  2  Kings  xvii,  30)  or  Cu'thah  (Hob.  Kuthah\ 
nri!)3,  fem.  of  same ;  Sept.  Xov^a,  ver.  24),  one  of  the 
districts  in  Asia  whence  Shalmaneser  transplanted  cer- 
tain colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  had 
desolated.  See  Samaria.  From  the  intermixture  of 
these  colonists  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  tho 
Samaritans  (q.  v.),  who  are  called  Cuthites  (C^D^S) 
in  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Talm.  col.  1027),  and  for  the  same  reason  a  number  of 
non-Shemitic  words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect are  called  Cuthian  (compare  Xov-^aloi,  Josephus, 
Ant.  ix,  14, 3 ;  comp.  xiii,  9, 1).  Josephus  i^ces  Cu- 
thah  in  central  Persia  (comp.  Zonar.  i,  p.  77),  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Xov^ocj  Ant.  ix,  14, 
3 ;  X,  9, 7).  RosenmQlIer  and  others  incline  to  seek  it 
in  the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabic 
and  Persian  writers  place  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ku- 
tha,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nahr-Malka,  or  royal  canal 
(the  fourth  in  Xenophon,  Anab.  i,  7),  which  connected 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Bagdad.  The  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Tombah,  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth*8  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Vdlkertafel,  p.  25.:); 
the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Josephus  refers. 
Others  prefer  the  conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  (in 
Ugolini  Thes.  vii)  and  Le  Clerc,  which  identities  the 
Cuthites  with  the  Cossosi  in  Susiana  (Arrian,  Indie,  xl ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  31 ;  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  111 ;  Mannert, 
ii,  493),  a  warlike  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain 
ranges  dividing  those  two  countries,  and  whose  law- 
less habits  made  them  a  terror  even  to  the  Persian 
emperors  (Strab.  xi,  524 ;  xvi,  744).  They  were  nev- 
er wholly  subdued  until  Alexander's  expedition,  and 
it  therefore  appears  doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser 
could  have  gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their 
habits  would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient, 
if  practicable.  Filrst  (Heb.  ffandwdrt.  s.  v.)  identifies 
this  district  with  the  modern  Khusistan  of  Susiana, 
the  province  Jutija  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Behistun  (Benfey,  Die  Pers.  KeiUnschr,  p.  18, 32).  All 
these  conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one  suggested  l:y 
Michaelis  {Spicil.  i,  104),  that  the  Cuthites  were  Phas 
nicians  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sidon ;  founding  it 
upon  the  connection  bctwoen  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander  the 
Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  8,  6 ;  xii,  5,  5),  and  between  tho 
Sidonians  and  the  Cutho^ans,  as  expressed  in  the  ver- 
sion of  tho  Chaldee  Puraphrast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in 

Gen.  X,  19,  who  substitutes  D'^'^SniD  for  'pns,  and  in 
the  Targum,  1  Chron.  i,  13,  where  a  similar  change  is 
made ;  this  is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Ph<Bnicians 
was  on  tho  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  1). 
Rawlinson  is  confident  that  the  ancient  Cuth  is  identi- 
cal with  the  modem  ruined  site  Ibrahim,  about  twelve 
miles  fVom  Babylon  (Herod,  i,  243,  515;  Hist.  Ev.  p. 
340  sq.).  See  Neroal.  After  all,  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  some  historical  and  etymological  connection  (*C7 
changed  to  P)  between  Otth  and  the  Cvth  of  Gen.  ii, 
13,  which  must  have  lain  somewhere  in  the  same  quar^ 
ter.     See  CnsH. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  an  eminent  monk,  bom  in  the  nortli 
of  England  in  the  1)eginning  of  the  7th  century.  His 
life,  written  by  Bede,  is  full  of  marvellous  stories ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Scottish  monks  at  Icolmkill. 
After  being  for  some  time  a  monk  in  the  monast-ery  of 
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Mailros,  he  became  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
f<irne.  In  676  he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Fame, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  mo«t  rigorous  asceticism  as  a 
hermit,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  working  many 
miracles.  In  685  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  king 
Egbert,  and  accepted  the  episcopal  see  of  Hexham. 
AVben  he  felt  the  approach  of  death  he  returned  to  his 
hermitage  on  Fame,  and  there  died,  March  20,  687. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  March  20. 
''The  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert  had  been  great  during  his 
life ;  it  became  far  greater  after  his  death.  Churches 
were  dedicated  to  him  throughout  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  Mersey  on  the  south,  and  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north.  When  his  tomb  was 
opened  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  was  fbund  incorrupt,  and  so  for  more 
than  800  years  it  was  believed  still  to  continue.  It 
remained  at  Lindisfame  till  875,  when  the  monks, 
l:)earing  it  on  their  shoulders,  fled  inland  from  the  fury 
of  the  Danes.  After  many  wanderings  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  found  a 
resting-place  at  Chester-le-Street  in  882.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon  in  995,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  re- 
moved to  Durham.  Here,  enclosed  in  a  costly  shrine, 
and  believed  to  work  daily  miracles,  it  remained  till 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral.  The  grave  was  opened  in 
1827,  when  a  coffin,  ascertained  to  have  been  made  in 
1541 — when  the  body  was  committed  to  the  eartl: — 
was  found  to  enclose  another,  which  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  had  been  made  in  1104 ;  and  this  again  en- 
closed a  third,  which  answered  the  description  of  one 
made  in  698,  when  the  saint  was  raised  fix>m  his  first 
grave.  This  innermost  case  contained,  not,  indeed, 
the  inconnptible  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  his  skele- 
ton, still  entire,  wrap|)ed  in  Ave  robes  of  embroidered 
Bilk.  Fragments  of  these,  and  of  the  episcopal  vest  ■ 
ments,  together  with  a  comb  and  other  relics,  found 
beside  the  bones,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  libra- 
ry'. The  asceticism  which  distinguished  St  Cuthbert 
in  life  long  lingered  ronnd  his  tomb.  Until  the  Ref- 
ormation, no  woman  was  suffered  to  approach  his 
shrine ;  the  cross  of  blue  marble  still  remains  in  the 
cathedral  floor  which  marked  the  limits  bcvond  which 
female  footsteps  were  forbidden  to  pass,  under  pain  of 
instant  and  signal  punishment  from  the  offended  saint. 
His  wrath,  it  was  believed,  was  equally  prompt  to 
avenge  every  injury  to  the  honor  or  possessions  of  bis 
church.  It  was  told  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
anxious  to  see  the  incorrupt  body  of  the  saint,  ordered 
the  shrine  to  be  broken  up ;  but  scarcely  had  a  stroke 
been  struck,  when  such  sickness  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  king  that  he  rushed  from  the  cathedral,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  never  drew  bridle  till  he  had 
crossed  the  Tees !  A  cloth,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
St.  Cuthbert  in  celebrating  mass,  was  fashioned  into 
a  standard,  which  was  believed  to  insure  victory  to 
the  army  in  whose  ranks  it  was  carried.  Flodden  was 
only  one  of  many  fields  in  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  was  ascribed  to  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It 
hung  beside  his  shrine  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  been  burnt  bv  (^alvin^s  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  flrst  Protestant  dean  of  the  cathedral.  The  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  twice  writen  by  the  Venerable 
Bede — briefly  in  vigorous  hexameters  in  his  Liber  de 
Afiracults  Sancti  Cuthbercti  F.piscopi;  at  greater  length 
in  prose,  in  his  Liber  de  VUa  H  Miraculis  Sancti  Cuth- 
bercti  Lindis/amens'g  Ejnscopi.  In  this  latter  work  he 
made  use  of  an  earlier  life  by  a  monk  of  Lindisfarne, 
which  is  still  preserved.  Besides  these  lives — all  of 
which  have  been  printed  more  than  once — and  what  is 
told  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Bede's  Uistoria  Ecclesiastica 
G^ntis  Anglon/m,  the  chief  ancient  authorities  are  the 
ffisforia  Trntulationit  8.  Cuthberti^  published  by  the 
Bollandists  in  the  Acta  Srmctontmy  mens.  Martii^  vol. 
iii ;  the  IJheUus  de  Kxordio  Dunhelniensis  Eccleaia^  by 
Sj'meon  of  Durham ;  the  Libellus  de  NaiivitaU  8,  Cuth- 


berti  de  nittonis  Hybemmrium  excerptits,  and  the  Lt^ 
bellut  de  Admirandii  B.  CuthberU  VirtuHlmi,  by  Regi- 
nald of  Durham,  both  published  by  the  Surtees  Socie- 
ty.  There  are  two  modem  memoirs  of  St.  Cuthbert — 
the  late  Rev.  James  Raine's  8t.  Cuthbert  (Durham, 
1828),  and  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  C.  Evre's  Hiwlmj 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (Lond.  1849)."— Chambers,  Eneydopm^ 
dia,  8.  V. ;  Butler,  JJres  of8aintt,  March  20;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyldop.  xix,  874. 

Cuthites.    See  Cuth. 

Cutler,  Benjamin  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Roxbnry, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1798,  and  died  m  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Feb^ 
10, 18(>8.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
the  Huguenots.  His  religious  character  developed 
early ;  it  was  marked  by  no  epoch  of  sudden  transi- 
tion, but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two  years  after  bis 
confirmation,  he  became  a  decided  Christian.  He  ini* 
mediately  began  to  study  for  the  ministrir,  and  gradu- 
ated with  high  honor  at  Brown  University  in  1822. 
He  discharged  the  functions  of  the  mini^^try  seven 
years  in  Quincy,  Mass. ;  one  year  in  Leesburg,  Va. ; 
two  years  in  New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and  thirty 
years  as  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  pre-eminentl}'  evangelical,  and  as  a 
pastor  remarkably  successful.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  most  active,  promoters  of  the  mission' 
ary  work  of  the  Protestant  EpiFcopul  Church.  He 
was  a  Low-Churohman,  and  was  deeply  grieved  by  the 
rise  of  Puseyism,  and  its  introduction  into  this  country. 
He  wrote  of  it  as  **  the  reigning  heresy  of  incipient  Ro- 
manism." In  1843  he  visited  England  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  On  his  return  tho  vessel  struck  a  shoal  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  for  twelve  hours  it  labored 
heavily  in  a  storm.  Always  after  he  observed  the  an- 
niversar}'  of  that  day  as  an  occasion  of  special  thanks- 
giving. Dr.  Cutler  was  a  chronic  invalid.  Before  he 
went  to  college  he  was  thought  to  be  in  a  decline,  and 
his  life  was  one  long  battle  with  disease.  Hb  final 
illness  was  protracted  and  very  distressing.  He  woald 
often  say,  "the  under-currems  are  all  peace."  He 
left.no  published  works  except  a  few  occasional. dis- 
courses and  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  are  good  spec- 
imens of  direct,  fervent  Gospel  preaching. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  28, 17<i2, 
graduated  at  Yale  1765,  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  but  in  a  short  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology.  He  was  installed  pastor  in 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1771.  After  the  Revolution 
the  Ohio  Company  chose  him  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  land  in  the  West,  and  Washington  offered  him  the 
honorable  position  of  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  the 
North-west  Territory,  but  he  declined.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1800.  Dr.  Cutler  devoted  himaelf 
largely  to  botany,  and  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  but  retained  his  pastoral  relation  until  his 
death,  July  28, 1828.  He  was  made  LL.D.  by  Yale  in 
1789.  He  published  a  number  of  articles  on  scientific 
subjects  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  An^ 
naUj  ii,  15. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  English 
Church  in  America,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mars., 
in  the  year  1683,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701. 
He  was  educated  and  ordained  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  in  1710  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stratford,  Conn.  He  became 
president  of  Yale  CWlege  in  1719,  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees;  but  on  the  day  after  Commencement  in 
1772,  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others 
assembled  in  the  college  librar}',  signed  by  the  rector 
and  one  of  the  tutors,  together  with  several  of  the 
neighlioring  ministers,  in  which  they  say:  "Some  of 
us  doubt  of  the  validity,  and  the  rest  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  ordination  in 
opposition  to  EpiscopaL"    In  October  following  a  dia« 
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cnssion  took  place  in  the  college  library,  the  principal 
speakers  being  the  rector  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson 
(afterwards  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Hartford)  on  the  one  side, 
and  governor  Saltonstall  on  the  other.  The  result 
was  that  the  rector  declared  himself  confirmed  in  his 
Episcopal  prociivities,  and  in  October  following  the 
trustees  voted  "  to  excuse  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all 
further  service  as  rector  of  Yale  College."  He  went 
to  England  in  July,  1722,  to  procure  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, which  he  received  the  following  year,  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
1723,  on  his  return,  he  was  appointed  missionary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church,  Bo^^ton.  In  that  sta- 
tion he  died,  Aug.  17, 1765.  He  published  several  oc- 
casional sermons. — Sprague,  AnnaiSf  v,  bO. 

Cutting  (in  the  Flesh),  expressed  technically  by 
a'nto,  8«'ret  (Lev.  xix,  28),  or  na'^b,  sare'Mh  (Lev. 

xxi,  5,  where  the  cognate  verb  IS^b,  sarat',  is  used 
in  the  same  connection),  a  gash  or  incision  (Sept.  iv- 
TOfii^t  Vulg.  incisura)  in  the  flesh  (nbSS) ;  also  by 
^^^h  9^dud'  (Jer.  xlvii,  87),  &  cut  in  the  skin  (e.  g. 
the  hand,  as  there ;  the  verb  ^^J,  gadad\  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  with  reference  to  the  ceremonies  of 
mourning,  Jer.  xvi,  6;  xli,  5 ;  xlvit,  5,  or  as  a  part  of 
idol  worship.  Dent,  xiv,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  28) ;  and  by 
9pS[|^T  kaaka^f  a  **mark"  punctured  on  the  person 
(Lev.  xix,  28) ;  compare  the  dtemoniac  in  Mark  v,  6, 
KaraKoiTTuv  iavrov,  *^  cutting  himself"  with  stones. 
Among  the  prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  the  Is- 
raelites there  was  one  that  expressly  forbad  the  prac- 
tice embraced  in  those  words,  viz.  **  Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead*'  (Lev.  xix,  28). 
It  is  evident  from  this  law  that  such  a  species  of  teif- 
infiicted  torture  obtained  among  the  nations  of  Canaan ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  to  guard  his  people  against  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatrous  form, 
as  well  as  to  restrain  desperate  grief  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv, 
13 ;  see  Macdonald,  luiroi.  to  the  Pentateuch,  Edinb. 
1861,  p.  113),  that  God  led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  pro- 
hibition: **They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their 
heads,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their 
beards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh"  (F^ev. 
xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  xiv,  1).  (See  J.  G.  Michaelis,  De  ind- 
sura  propter  mortuos,  F.  ad  0. 1733.)     See  Corner. 

1.  The  ancients  were  very  violent  in  their  expres- 
Bions  of  sorrow.  Virgil  represents  the  sister  of  Dido 
as  tearing  her  face  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her 
breasts  with  her  fists  (jEn.  iv,  672).  Some  of  the 
learned  think  that  that  law  of  Solon's  which  was 
transferred  by  the  Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cicero,  De  Leg.  ii,  23),  that  women  in  mourning  should 
not  scratch  their  cheeks  {Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  v,  66,  67,  cd. 
Godofredus,  1583),  derived  its  origin  from  this  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xix,  28).  But,  however  this  opinion  may 
be  questioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  simple  tearing 
of  the  flesh  out  of  grief  and  anguish  of  spirit  is  taken 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  cu  a  mark  ofajfectim :  thus 
(Jer.  xlviii,  37),  "  Every  head  shall  be  bald,  every 
beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  cuttings.'*  Again  (ch. 
xvi,  6):  "Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in 
the  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men 
Ument  for  them,  nor  cut  themseltjes."  So  (ch.  xli,  6) : 
"There  came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men  having 
their  heads  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  having 
cut  themselves,  with  offerings  to  the  house  of  the 
I-^rd."  A  notion  apparently  existed  that  self-inflicted 
baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  with 
respect  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  represent- 
ing, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of  human  or 
animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv,  71)  describes  the 
Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  king,  for 
whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six  human  victims, 
besides  offerings  of  animals  and  other  effects,  were 
considered  necessarv.     An  extreme  case  of  funereal 


bloodshed  is  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
of  Patroclus,  when  four  horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve 
Trojan  captives  are  offered  up  (//.  xxiii,  171,  176). 
Originally  used  with  human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  fu- 
nerals, after  these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propi- 
tiatory acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued 
alone  (II.  xxiii,  141;  Od.  iv,  197;  Virg.  ^n.  iii,  67, 
with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii,  605 ;  Eurip.  A  Ic.  p.  425 ;  Sen- 
eca, Hippol.  V,  1176, 1198;  Ovid,  Eleg.  I,  iii,  3;  Tibul- 
luf>,  EUg.  I,  i,  1).  Plutarch  says  that  some  barbari- 
ans mutilate  themselves  (De  ConsoL  ad  Apollon.  p.  113, 
vol.  vi,  Keiske).  He  also  says  that  Solon,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Epimenides,  curtailed  the  Athenian  practice  in 
this  respect  {Solon.  12-21,  i,  184,  194).  Such  being 
the  ancient  heathen  practice,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  law  should  forbid  similar  practices  in  every  case 
in  which  they  might  be  used  or  misconstrued  in  a  pro- 
pitiatory sense.  "Ye  shall  not  make  cuttings  for 
(propter)  the  dead,"  ^fip  (Lev.  xix,  28 ;  see  Gesenl- 
us,  Thes.  neb.  p.  781 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Ilebr,  II,  xix, 
404,  405).     See  Grief. 

2.  But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremonies 
not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian  and  also 
an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god  *^  after  their  manner"  (1  Kings  xviii, 
28).  Herodotus  say^  that  the  Carians,  who  resided  in 
Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives  at  festivals  of 
Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the  Egyptians,  who  beat 
themselves  on  those  occasions  (Herod,  ii,  61).  This 
shows  that  the  practice  was  not  then  at  least  an  EjQ'p- 
tian  one.  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  Syrian  priestly  at- 
tendants of  this  mock  deity,  says  that,  using  violent 
gestures,  they  cut  their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords 
(Lucian,  Asinusj  c.  87,  vol.  ii,  102,  Amst. ;  De  Dea  Syr. 
ii,  658, 681 ;  comp.  Ezek.  viii,  14).  Similar  practices  in 
the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  (Phars. 
i,  560),  and  alluded  to  by  iElius  Lampridius  (Comm.  p. 
209),  by  Tertullian  (Apol.  9),  and  Lactantius  (Dit.  In- 
stit.  i,  c.  21 ,  29,  Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means 
used  for  allaying  a  storm,  nsies  the  words  tvrofia  ttoc- 
fvvTtQ,  which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more 
probably  offering  human  sacriflces  (Herod,  vii,  191 ;  ii, 
119,  with  Schweigh&user's  note ;  see  also  Virg.  jEn. 
ii,  116;  Lucr.  i,  85).  Agreeably  to  the  inference  which 
all  this  furnishes,  we  find  Tacitus  declare  (Hist,  i,  4) 
that  "the  gods  care,  not  for  our  safety,  but  punwA- 
ment.**  In  fact,  it  was  a  current  opinion  among  the 
ancient  heathen  that  the  gods  were  jealous  of  human 
happiness ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did  this 
opinion  more  prevail,  according  to  SaUchoniatbon^s  ac- 
count, than  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  very  coun- 
tries which  surrounded  that  land  where  God  designed 
to  place  his  people  Israel.  The  prohibition,  therefore, 
is  directed  against  practices  prevailing,  not  among  the 
Evf  yptians  whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among 
the  Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neigh- 
bors (Selden,  De  Diis  Sgris^  lib.  ii,  c.  1).  The  spirit 
of  Islam  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  heathenism  to 
displays  of  this  kind ;  yet  exam- 
ples of  them  are  not  of  rare  oc- 
currence even  in  the  Moslem 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  in- 
cluding Palestine  itself.  The 
annexed  figure  is  copied  from 
one  which  is  represented  in 
many  of  the  books  of  travel  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  that  ware 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  described  by  the 
missionary  Eugene  Roger  (La 
Terre  S  tincte,  etc.,  1646,  p.  252) 
as  representing  "  one  of  those 
calenders  or  devotees  whom  the 
Arabs  name  Balhoaua,"  and  whom  the  simple  people 
honor  as  holy  martyrs.     He  appcjars  in  public  with  a 


Modem  Oriental  Self- 
torture. 
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dmeter  stack  throu^sh  the  fleshy  part  of  his  side,  with 
three  heavy  iron  spikes  thrust  through  the  muscles  of 
liis  arm,  and  with  a  feather  inserted  into  a  cut  in  his 
forehead.  He  moves  about  with  great  composure, 
and  endures  all  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed.  Add  to  this,  the  com- 
mon accounts  of  the  gashes  which  the  Persian  devo- 
tees inflict  upon  themselves,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  love 
and  grief,  during  the  annual  mourning  fur  Hassan  and 
Hoesein  (see  Mrs.  Poetans,  in  the  Jour.  Sac.  Lit,,  July, 
1848,  p.  107).  The  Mexicans  and  Peruviuns  offered  hu- 
man sucriflces  both  at  funerals  and  fe»tivuls.  The  Go- 
s&yens  of  India,  a  class  of  Bruhminical  friars,  endeavor 
in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by  gashing  their  limbs 
with  knives.  Among  the  native  negro  African  tribes 
also  the  practice  appears  to  prevail  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  chiefs.  (See  Chardin,  Voy- 
agu,  vi,  482 ;  ix,  58,  490 ;  Olearius,  TrcofeU,  p.  237 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  69 ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i,  53,  63 ;  Peru, 
i,  86;  Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i,  116;  Strabo,  xv, 
711  et  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  V^iyages^  ii,  54 ;  Livingstone, 
Travek,  p.  318,  588;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxxi,  179; 
Mnratori,  Anecd.  iv,  99, 100).     See  Sacrifice. 

8.  But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more  re- 
motely by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marks 
(art  jfiara^  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance  to  a  deity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tat- 
tooed marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or  adscription.  (See 
Biedermann,  De  Charact.  corpori  imprtatis,  Frib.  1755.) 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  John 
(xiii,  16;  xix,  20;  xvii,  5),  though  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, hy  Ezekicl  (ix,  4),  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi,  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii,  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv,  5)  and 
Zechariah  (xiii,  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  priests  of 
the  Syrian  deity,  says  that  they,  and,  in  fact,  the  As- 
syrians generally,  bear  such  marks  on  some  part  of 
their  body  {De  Dea  Sgr.  ii,  684).  A  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
king  Jehoiakim  bore  on  his  l^ody  marks  of  this  kind 
which  were  discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  De 
Leg.  Hebr.  II,  xx,  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  de- 
scribes the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who 
submitted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (ai^^p^  7r£9rt;pu>- 
ftiviit,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i,  819 ;  Spencer,  p.  416),  The 
Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit  of  tat- 
tooing their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  are  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VAr.  p.  58;  Voyages,  i,  242;  VVellsted, 
Arabia,  ii,  206,  445;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  299;  £1- 
phinstone,  Indian  i,  195 ).     See  Mark  (on  the  Pku- 

80N). 

CUTTING  OFF  (from  the  People).  See  Ex- 
communication. 

Cutty-stool,  the  stool  or  seat  of  repentance  in  the 
Scotch  kirks,  placed  near  the  roof  and  painted  black, 
on  which  offenders  against  chastit}'  sit  during  service, 
professing  repentance  and  receiving  the  minister's  re- 
bukes. '  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment  should  be  the  only  sin  sub- 
jecting the  offender  in  the  Scotch  Church  to  this  sort 
of  discipline. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  bom  at  Albany,  N. 
T.,  Feb.  15,  1783;  graduated  at  Union  College  1806; 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Drs.  Livingston  and  Bas- 
sett;  licensed  1808  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church; 
settled  in  Poughkeepsie  1808-1833,  and  from  that  year 
until  his  decease,  Aug.  31, 1850  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  rep- 
resented as  **  an  excellent  model  of  diligencn,  fidelity, 
and  wisdom,"  a  man  of  strong  and  well-furnished 
mind,  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher,  an  adept  in 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  business.  His  min- 
istry was  characterized  by  several  powerful  revivals 


of  religion,  in  which  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and  snccesa  wers 
very  conspicuous.  His  printed  works  consist  of  a 
number  of  occasional  sermons,  tracts,  pamphlets,  arti- 
doa  for  periodiciils  and  essays  upon  spediil  topics,  e. 
g.  the  subjects  of  Baptii^m,  the  Atonement,  the  Pnri^ 
of  the  Ministry,  Capital  Punishment,  etc. — Spntgne, 
Annals,  iv,  43'/. 

C3^amon  {Huaftiav ;  Vulgate,  Chdmon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judith  vii,  8,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (ai*- 
Xc&v,  A,  V.  "valley")  over  against  (javkvavrt)  E^dre- 
lom.  If  by  *^  Esdrolom"  we  may  understand  Jezreel, 
this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  KaimCn,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Carmel, 
on  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the  Kishon  and 
the  great  plain  (Robinson,  Laier  Res.  p.  114 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narrativt,  i,  880).  The  place  was  known  to 
Eusebius  (Kafifiwva)  and  Jerome  (CViiuma),  and  ii 
mentioned  by  them  in  the  Ononuuiiccn  (s.  v.  Camon, 
Ka/ii^i/),  where  they  identify  it  with  Camon,  the  bur- 
ial-place of  Jair  the  Gileadite  (Judg.  x,  5). — ^mith,  s. 
V.  Schultz  assumes  Cyamon  to  be  identii'al  with  the 
modem  Kumieh,  south-east  of  Little  Ilermon  (^Ztiisekr. 
d.  morg.  Ges.  iii,  48);  but  Dr.  Robinfon  (vt  sup,  p.  339) 
thinks  this  inconsistent  with  the  true  position  (accord- 
ing to  his  location)  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.),  and  sni^ests 
that  ^^Cgamon'*  may  be  only  the  Greek  rendering 
(jcvofiog)  of  the  Heb.  name  (PiO,  pel,  a  bean)  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Futeh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  the  no- 
tices of  the  Crusaders  (Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzx.  Ill, 
ii,  231,  267).     But  see  Jokneam. 

CyazSres  (Kva^aprit,  Graccised  for  the  Old  Pers. 
Uvakshatara,  **  beautiful-eyed,**  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii, 
455),  the  name  of  two  Median  kings.     See  Media. 

1.  Cyaxares  I  was,  according  to  Herodotas,  the 
third  king  of  Media,  being  the  son  of  Phraortea,  and 
grandson  of  Dejoces.  His  father  having  been  killed 
while  besieging  Ninus  (Nineveh),  he,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  B.C.  634,  collected  all  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  empire  to  revenge  his  father*B  death ; 
but  he  was  called  away  from  the  siege  of  Ninus  by  an 
attack  of  the  Sc3'thians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  a  tributar}*  condition  of  great  rigor  for  many 
years,  B.C.  634-607  (Herod,  i,  108).  Herodotus  else- 
where (i,  73  sq.)  gives  a  different  account  of  this  war, 
as  having  originated  in  the  treachery  of  Alyattes  of 
Syria,  who  had  sheltered  some  fugitive  Scythians  that 
had  served  up  to  Cyaxares  as  a  banquet  one  of  bis  own 
sons  whom  they  had  killed.  The  war,  carried  on  for 
five  years  against  the  Lydians  by  the  Median  monarch, 
who  evidently  still  retained  his  throne,  was  termina- 
ted by  the  mntual  awe  inspired  by  an  eclipse,  Tvhich 
has  been  variously  calculuted,  but  probaUv  was  that 
of  Sept.  80,  B.C.  610  (Baily,  Plulos.  Transact.  1811 ; 
Oltmann,  Schrift.  der  Bed.  Acad.  1812-13;  Hales, 
Anal,  of  Chronology,  i,  74-78;  Ideler,  ffandbuck  der 
Chronohgie,  i,  209  sq. ;  Fischer,  Griedk.  Zeittaf.  s.  a. 
610).  Cyaxares  after  this  expelled  the  Scythians, 
B.C.  607,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  he  took  and  destroyed  the  Assyrian 
capital,  at  that  time  governed  by  Sardanapalus.  This 
event  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocr^'pba  (Tob.  xiv,  15), 
where  the  Median  king  is  styled  ^^  Ahasueras*'  (q.  v.), 
and  his  Babylonian  ally  is  called  Nabnchodonosor, 
doubtless  referring  to  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. See  Babylonia.  The  result  of  this 
campaign,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  that  the  Medcs 
made  the  Assyrians  their  subjects,  except  the  district 
of  Babylon,  probably  meaning  that  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion  now  obtained  complete  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  Assyria.  The  league  between  Cyaxares  and  the 
kuig  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Polyhistor  and  Abydenos 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm,  and  SgnceO.  p.  210  b)  to  have 
been  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of  Anyhis  or  Anytis, 
the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchadrosaar  or  Kab- 
uchadonoEor  (i.  e.  Nebuchadnezzar),  the  son  of  tba 
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Babylonian  king.  They  haye,  however,  by  mistake, 
put  the  name  of  his  son  Asdapages  (Astyages)  for  Cy- 
axares  (Clinton,  i,  271,  279).  Cyaxares  was  a  lirave 
and  energetic,  but  violent  and  cruel  prince,  and  died 
B.C.  694,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  leaving  the  throne 
to  Astyages  (Herod,  i,  73, 74, 103-106 ;  iv,  11, 12 ;  vii, 
20).— Smith,  Did,  of  Clan,  Biog.  s.  v. 

2.  Cyaxares  II,  the  son  of  Astyages  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine  years ;  but,  being  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
be  left  the  government  principally  in  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law  C3mi8.  This  account  is  given 
by  Xenophon  (in  his  Cyropasdia)^  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  mate- 
rially disagree.  See  Cyrus.  This  Cyaxares  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  *'  Darius  the  Mede"  (q.  v.)  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ix,  1). 

•  Cycle,  a  certain  number  of  years  in  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical chronology.  The  iMnar  Cyde  (eycbu  &»- 
noe,  or  decaimooo^)  embraces  nineteen  years,  after  the 
expiration  of  which  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon 
generally  fall  again  upon  the  same  day  of  the  month. 
The  Greek  astronomer  Meton  is  the  inventor  of  this 
cycle.  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  third  century,  first  used  it  for 
calculating  Easter  (q.  v.).  When  the  Council  of  Nice 
terminated  the  Easter  controversy,  and  established 
uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  were  commissioned  to  calculate  annualiv 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  other 
metropolitans.  At  first  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
used  astronomical  calculations,  but  subsequently  they 
agiiin  adopted  the  lunar  cycle,  and  by  means  of  it  cal- 
culated Eister  for  a  number  of  cycles  in  advance. 
Thus  the  patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  prepared 
an  Easter  C3'dle  for  480  years,  or  22  lunar  cycles,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  880.  This  cycle  was,  however, 
not  well  received  in  the  Western  churches,  and  patri- 
arch Cyril  consequently  reduced  it  to  95  years,  or  five 
lunar  cycles.  This  new  E  ister  cycle  extended  from  487 
to  531.  When  it  approached  its  termination,  Diony- 
sius  Exifcuus  (q.  v.),  in  '525,  proposed  a  new  Easter 
cycle,  which  embraced  16  lunar  cycles,  or  304  (Julian) 
3*ears.  The  defects  of  this  cycle  resulted  from  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  Julian  year,  and  were  not  remedied 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Grei^orian  calendar. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  lunar  cycle  is  the  Golden 
Number  (q.  v.),  which  indicates  what  place  a  given 
year  occupies  in  the  lunar  cycle.  The  Cycle  of  the 
Sun  (or  of  the  dominical  letter)  embraces  28  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  the  Sundays,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  days  of  the.  week,  fall  again  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  month.  In  Christian  chronology  it 
became  early  customary  to  use  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet  for  designating  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  A  was  always  used  for  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  letter  upon  which  fell  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year 
was  called  the  Dominical  Letter^  which,  in  ordinary 
years,  designated  every  Sunday  of  the  year.  But  in 
every  fourth  year  the  26th  of  Februarj'  was  intercala- 
ted, and  as  it  had  the  same  letter  as  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  intercalary  year  had  two  dominical  letters, 
one  applying  ftom  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  the  second 
from  Feb.  25  to  the  close  of  the  year.  As  an  ordinary 
year  consists  of  52  weeks  and  1  day,  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  new  year  is  generally  the  one  preceding 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  past ;  and  if  all  years 
were  ordinary  years  of  365  days,  the  same  dominical 
letter  would  revert  everv  seventh  vear.  As  there  is, 
however,  a  change  of  one  day  every  fourth  year  by 
the  intercalation  of  one  day,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance of  the  dominical  letter,  it  takes  four  times  sev- 
en, or  28  years,  before  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  the 
same  series  of  dominical  letters  recommences.  An- 
other slight  disturbance  is,  however,  produced  by  the 
omission  of  the  intercalary  day  three  times  in  every 
400  years  (thus,  in  the  years  1700, 1800, 1900). 


To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  a  particular  year,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  find  the  place  of  the  year  in  the 
cycle  of  the  sun.  As,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Dionysius,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  place  of  a  p/rticular 
year  in  the  cycle  of  the  sun  is  found  by  adding  9  to 
the  given  year,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  28,  the  re- 
mainder indicating  the  place  of  the  year  in  the  cycle. 
For  instance,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year 

1868,  we  add  9  and  divide  by  28 ;  thus,  — — — -        i 

which  leaves  a  remainder  of  1.  The  year  1868,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun  for  the  present 
century  (the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  in  the 
year  180U,  as  stated  above,  interrupting  the  regular 
order  of  the  cycle).  The  cycle  of  the  dominical  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Year.     Oom.  L.     Ye«r.    Dom.  L.      Ye«r.    Dom.  L.f    Year.    Dora.  L. 
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The  intercalary  year  1868,  as  the  first  of  a  new  c^'cle, 
has  therefore  the  two  dominical  letters  e  d,  e  from 
Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  d  f^om  Feb.  25  to  Dec.  81.  Af- 
ter thus  ascertaining  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year, 
it  is  easy  to  find  what  days  of  every  month  are  Sun- 
days. For  that  purpose  the  initial  letters  of  the  sev- 
eral words  in  the  following  two  hexameters  are  used : 

^itra  ]>abit  ]>omlnn8  Gratisque  B^abit  EgCDoa 
Q>ratia  ChriatiooIsB  Peret  Aurea  Dona  pidelL 

The  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  these  two  verses  are 
the  letters  designating  the  first  days  of  every  month. 
A  being  the  1st  of  January,  and  E  being  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  year  1868  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  the  Sun- 
days of  1868  are  the  5th,  12th,  19th,  and  26th  of  Janu- 
ar^'.  The  initial  D  of  the  second  word  shows  that  the 
first  dominical  letter  (J?)  of  February  falls  on  the  2d  of 
Februar}'.  For  March  and  the  following  months,  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year  1868  is  Df  consequently, 
the  first  Sundays  of  the  following  months  are,  Marcli 
1,  April  5,  May  8,  June  7,  July  5,  August  2,  September 
6,  Octolier  4,  November  1,  and  December  6. 

Finally,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  which  day  of  the 
month  and'  the  week  full  and  new  moons  occur,  the 
EpacU  are  used. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii, 
960.    See  Epacts  ;  Chronology,  Christian. 

Cymbal  (^^^2S,  udat9jl%  in  the  plur.  2  Sam.  vi, 
5 ;  Psa.  cl,  5 ;  or  r^s^cp,  metae^leth,  in  the  dual,  1  Chron. 
xiii,  8 ;  xv,  16, 19,  28  ;*  xvi,  5, 42 ;  xxv,  1,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
V,  12,  18;  xxix,  25;  Ezra  iii,  10;  Neb.  xii,  27;  both 
from  bb:£,  Ualal\  to  tinkle ;  Kvft^aKoVy  in  the  plur.  1 
Esdr.  iv,  9 ;  Judith  xvi,  2 ;  1  Mace,  iv,  54 ;  1  Cor.  xiii, 
1),  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  two  convex 
pieces  of  brass,  which  are  struck  together  to  make  the 
r^'thm  or  time,  and  produce  a  loud  clanging  sound. 
They  are  generally  emplo^'ed  in  connection  with  the 
drum  in  out-door  orchestras.  Josephus  {A  rU,  vii,  12, 
3)  describes  in  like  manner  the  cymbals  {icvfifiaka) 
used  in  the  Temple  services  as  "  large  plates  of  brass." 
They  were  used  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the 
East  as  a  part  of  a  martial  band  in  public  religious  oc- 
casions (1  Chron.  xiii,  8),  and  also  by  females  in  con- 
nection with  dancing  (Lucian,  SaUcU.  c.  68;  comp. 
Chrysost.  in  Gen.  XXIV,  bom.  48;  Clem.  Al.  P(pdag, 
ii,  4) ;  also  along  with  the  drum  (Pliny,  v,  i).  Niebuhr 
(lie's,  i,  181,  pi.  27)  learned  that  in  Arabia  two  kinds 
of  castanetM  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner ;  one 
of  small  metal  clappers  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  especially  by  females,  as  with  the  dancing- 
girls  of  Egypt  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  106) ;  the  other  con- 
sisting of  larger  pieces  of  metal,  like  our  cymbalo. 
PfeifTer  {Musik  der  Hebr,  p.  55)  thinks  this  distinction 
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Aupb,  Hemin,  and  Jeduthun,  the  rcDowned  condnet- 
an  of  the  muaic  ii(  Lhe  uucluiry,.  employed  the 
'loud  cymliaJs'  pimiblj'  to  but  time,  antl  to  gi*e  the 
signal  to  the  cbnir  when  it  «m  U>  uke  part  in  the 
sacred  chant."  The  aiieieot  Egyptiiiu  likewUe  had 
cymbalB  and  cylindrical  macti  (crMuiu,  or  clappen), 
two  ijf  which  were  etmck  togather,  «nd  probably  emit- 
ted a  eharp  metnUic  aound.  The  cymbals  were  of 
mixed  metal,  appurenlly  brais,  or  a  componnd  ofhrua 
and  silver,  und  uf  a  form  exaMly  resembling  tho«  of 
n^odem  times,  thou);h  smaller,  being  only  set-en,  or 
live  iDches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  handle  wal 
ulsn  of  brass,  bound  with  leather,  string,  or  any  rimi. 
lar  substance,  and  lieing  Inserted  in  a  small  hole  at 
the  summit,  was  secured  by  bending  back  the  two 
ends.  The  same  kind  of  instrument  is  used  by  the 
modem  inhabitunts  of  lhe  country,  sod  fivm  them 
have  been  borrowed  the  very  small  cymbals  played 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which  supply  the  place  of 
castanets  in  the  aimtA  dance.  These  were  the  origin 
of  the  Spanish  castunet,  having  been  introdoced  into 
that  country  by  the  tloors,  and  afterwards  altered  in 
form,  and  made  of  chestnnt  (castatia)  and  other  wood 
instead  of  melal.  The  cymbals  of  modem  E^pt(sfe 
Dftcr.dt  r/igsplr,  siii,  4S6  sq.)  are  chiefly  used  by  the 
aCtcndanCa  of  sheiks'  tombs,  who  travel  through  the 
country  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  exact  chari- 
table donations  from  the  credulous  or  the  devout  aroong 
the  Moslems  by  tbe  promise  of  some  blessing  from  the 
indulgent  saint.     Drums  and  sbme  other  nolaj-  inilni- 
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former  probably  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  braps  menis,  which  are  used  at  marrtaffes  and  some  other  oo- 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal;  two  plates  were  attached  casions,  accompany  the  cymbals,  but  these  laat  are 
to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were  smitten  to-  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
getber  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  shdkg,  and  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion,  a* 
of  two  larger  plaUs,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  among  the  ancient  Egi'ptianB  ;  and  a  female,  whoae 
together  at  an  accompaDiment  to  other  inslrumenla.  .  cofBn  contained  a  pair  of  cymbals,  was  described  in 

the  bierofiiypbics  of  the  exte- 
rior as  the  minstrel  of  a  deity. 
The  cylindrical  maces,  or  dap- 
pers, were  also  admitted  among 
the  instruments  used  on  solemn 
occasions,  and  they  frequently 
formed  part  of  the  military 
band,  or  rcf^lated  the  dance. 
They  varied  slightly  in  form, 
and  snmo  were  of  wood  or 
of  shells;  others  of  bras*,  or 
some  simoroDS  metal  having  > 
straight  handle,  surmounted 
by  a  head  or  other  ornamental 
device.  Sometimes  the  bsn, 
die  was  sliuhtly  cunrd,  and 
double,  with  two  heads  at  tha 
upper  extremity ;  bat  in  all 
cases  the  performer  held  one  In 
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(ach  huid ;  aad  ths  sound  depended  on  tbeii  aSae,  utd  ' 
thi  Duteiul  of  vfalch  they  were  made.  When  of 
wood  they  cotTMpondad  to  the  cniaia  of  Ibe  Gre«ka, 
>  sappOMd  invention  i)f  tbe  SlciliuiB,  and  reported  to 
have  been  lued  for  frighten  Lug  away  the  fabulous  birds 
of  St^mphaius  \  and  the  paintings  of  the  Etruscung 
■how  that  thej'  were  adopted  by  them,  as  bj-the  Egtp- 
tiaps.  in  the  dance  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eggpt.  i,  99  sq.). 
Among  the  Greek*  and  Koniant  cytnifols  of  a  timilar 
deacription  vers  anciently  uied  In  the  worship  of  Cy- 
bele,  Bacchna,  Juno,  and  other  earlier  deitiea.  They 
were  probably  derived  ttvm  the  East.  At  Rome  they 
are  flnt  mentioned  in  Livy'a  accoont  (mix,  9)  of  the 
Bacchic  orgiea  lntrodui»d  from  Etmrla  (Smitb,  DM. 
of  Clou.  Antiq.,  a.  v.  Cymbalnm).  Sea  Uendelsaohn'a 
Preface  to  Book  o/Piaimt;  Kimchi;  Lewis,  Originn 
nAraa  (Land.  1724,176-7);  Forkel,  Gftch.  da-  Munki 
Jehn,  ArcliaDbgs,  Am.  ei..i»p.y.iW,ii  MnDk,i^ 
u<nK,p.4fiSj  E>endier,/>K/.i/ .Vane,  1,112.  Lamps 
hoa  an  aiccelleDt  diaaertation,  Oe  Qnaia/uDeteniin  (TraJ. 
■d  Rh.  1703;  alao  In  Ugolinl  Tha.  xsjtil).  Mono, 
grapha  on  the  anbject  have  also  been  written  in  Latin 
by  EIIU  (/"ortaila  Soem.  R<itt«rd.  1727,  p.  257-fl7fl), 
Ma^ue  (Amst.  1664),  Zom  {Optac.  i,  m-163).  See 
UtiaiCAL  Instrdmbmts. 

Cypreaa  (ril^P,  lirzoA',  from  lUhTriaat;  Sept. 
ifpioffaXaviis,  but  moat  copies  omiti  Tolg.  Hex)  la 
mantioaed  on\j  in  taa.  xiir,  H ;  "  He  (i.  e.  the  car- 
penter, ver.  IS)  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  Uketh 
the  (Jprui,"  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  idoL  There 
b  no  doubt  that  the  wood  must  have  lieen  of  a  texture 
fit  to  ba  worked,  oi  well  aa  Co  retain  the  shape  given 
to  it.  Though  tranalated  "cypreFs,"  we  have  no 
proof  that  tlila  tree  was  hitended,  bnt  it  U  well  auited 
for  the  porpoae  Indicated.  See  F[B.  The  Greek 
translators,  Aqnila  and  Theodotion,  have  employed  a 
word  which  denotea  the  wild  or  fgreet  oak  ('iypw^a- 
Xflvot).  The  oldeat  Latin  version  renders  the  Ileb. 
word  by  iitx,  "the  evergreen  oak"  ( Roaenmtiller,  p. 
B17).  As  tbe  wood  of  this  species  is  well  fitted  for 
being  worked  into  images,  and  waa  so  employed  by 
the  ancients,  it  is  possible  that  It  may  be  that  intend- 
ed, tfibugb  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  its  iioing 
BO.  CelaiUB  {ffierob.  ii,  2G0,  TH)  dofenda  the  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Iso.  xliv,  U,  Out  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  I^n,  to  be  hard  (as  In  Latin  we  get  roiur, 
an  oak),  equally  well  anita  Che  cyprens,  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  trea  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
«ith  the  cedar  and  tbe  oak  ia  identical  with  the  "cy- 
[B*Bs"  {rmriipimot)  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  Ecclus. 
xxiv,  IS,  it  Is  descrilMd  as  growing  npon  the  mount- 
ains of  Hennon  ;  and  It  has  been  oliaeTved  by  Kilto 
(P*ff..  Hia.  ofPatat.  p.  ccxxlv)  that  If  this  be  under- 
atood  of  tho  gi«Bt  Harmon,  it  is  Uluattated  by  IV 
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cocke,  who  tells  us  that  it  Is  tbe  only  tree  which  glows 
towards  tbe  summit  of  Lebanon.  In  Ecclus.  I,  10, 
the  high-priest  is  compared  Co  a  "  cypreaa  towering  to 
the  cloud,"  on  accoant  ofhis  toll  and  noble  figure. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  words  transluted  "fir," 
"gopher-wood,"  and  " thyine-wood,"  In  our  version 
of  the  Bible  Indicate  varieties  of  the  juniper  or  cypress. 
(See  each  in  Its  alphabetical  order.) 

Cypress,  the  Kvnapmaoi  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
titroo  of  tbe  Arabs,  called  also  by  Ihcm  ihvjmt-n^jat, 
or  tree  of  life,  ia  the  Cuprentu  tempfrvirena^  or  the 
evergreen  cypress  of  botanists.     This  tree  ia   well 

its  brancbes  growing  nprigbt  and  close  to  the  stem, 
and  also  that  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles 
Che  Lombardy  poplar,  sotlistthe  one  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  other  when  seen  in  Oriental  drawings.  In 
sonthem  latitudes  it  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.     Ita  branches  are  closely  covered  with 
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very  smalt  imbricated  leaves,  which  remain  on  tha 
trees  five  or  six  years.  Du  Hamel  states  that  he  has 
observed  on  the  bark  of  young  cypresses  small  parti 
cles  of  a  substance  resemldiag  gum  tragacunlh,  and 
it  he  has  seen  Iwca  taking  grea 
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required  fur  forming  their  combs, 
native  of  the  Grecian  Archipela^,  purticuiariy  of 
Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus,  and  also  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  end  Persia.  It  may  bo  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  as  tbe 
Mohammedans  pLnt  it  in  their  cemeteries.  That  it 
ia  found  on  the  mountains  of  Syria  is  evident  Itom  tho 
quotations  by  Celsius  iHitnAoL  i,  133),  from  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (i»  Entiam,  p.  848),  Jerome  (_Cimmftii.  in 
Hoi.  xiv,  S),  and  others.  Sea  Cedar.  The  wood  of 
the  cypress  is  bard,  ftsgrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  flna 
close  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a  heaudful  roddhh 
hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses  {llitt.  Nat.  xvi, 
38).  As  to  tbe  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of 
the  cypress-wood  entertained  liy  the  incienCs,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  adduce  tha  authority  of  Pliny,  who 
says  that  "the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  formed  of  cypress,  bad  existed  above  600  yean> 
without  showing  tbe  slighlast  symptom  of  decay,  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephcsu-, 
which  were  also  of  cypress,  and  were  400  years  old. 
had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  new."  This  wood 
was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  wine-presses, 
poles,  rafters,  and  jiists,  and  was  an  especial  favorite 
for  funereal  grounds.  Horace  says  (Carm.  ii,  14,  23) 
tlut  whatever  was  thou'^ht  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  to  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  cyfTreas  or 
cedar  wood;  and  Virgil  refers  to  it  in  similar  terms 
(Gtorg.  ii.  Hi ;  jE«.  v,  61).  (Seo  Ferny  Csch'paiiu, 
a.  V.  Cupressus.)     See  Botany. 
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Cyp^rian  (Kvirpioc),  a  Cypriot  or  inhabitant  (2 
Blaoc  iv,  29)  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (q.  v.). 

Cyprian  ManuBOxipt  (Codex  Cyphius,  so  called 

^  from  its  place  of  discovery), 

I  usually  designated  as  K  of  the 

f  Gospels,  one  of  the  important 

l^  uncUl  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  con- 

•*  taining  the  four  Gospels  com- 

*  plete,  was  brought  into  the 

s  Colbert  collection  from  Cy- 

k  prus  in  1673,  and  is  now  in 

i  the  Royal  or  National  Librae 

-  ry  at  Paris,  where  it  is  No. 

p  63.     It  is  an  oblong  quarto, 

i  written  in  a  single  column  of 

r  ^^        ^iM       ^  about    twenty-one    lines   on 

\  0^^  /  ^^      g  each  page,  in  large  upright 

^  and    compressed    characters, 

*-  somewhat  irregular.     A  sin- 

5  gle  point  of  interpnnction  of- 

^  ten  standing  where  the  sense 

^  does  not  require  it,  seems  to 

^  ^  indicate  that  it  was   copied 

B  ^  from  a  text  arranged  in  (ttI' 

^'S  j^oc.     The  subscriptions,  ri'r- 

'^  f  Xoi,  Ammonian  sections,  and 

"^  T-  indices  of  the  xtpaXaia  of  the 

»*  ^  last  three  Gospels,  are  believ- 

o  I  ed  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 

O  o  hand;  the  Eusebian  canons 

"^t  are  absent.     The  breathings 

^^                    aTZ  and  accents  are  by  the  first 

^C    ^^        ^"Z  hand,  but   often   incorrectly 

^^    V^         S*,"  placed.  The  writing,  etc.,  may 

_^    ^^m       "o  S  betakenasproofthattheMS. 

^^J     •^         i>'<  ^  ^^^  older  than  the  middle  of 

^A    ^^J        ji  il  the  ninth  century.     Wetstein 

[  '9  used  readings  from  it  for  his 

I  N.  T. ,  and  Scholz  also  collated 

it,  but  not  accurately.     This 

L  hiis  been  done  more  thorough- 

^^      ^^       ^  ly  by  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 

^^     ^^        H  gelles.    The  MS.  yields  many 

,S  Taluable  readings. — Scriven- 

^  er,  Introduc.  p.  101  sq. ;  Tre- 

a  gelles,  in  Home's  frUroduc.  iv, 

"C  201  sq.     See  Manuscbipts, 

^       BiBLlCAU 

3  Cyprian,  TnAscics  Cab- 
's ciLiDS,  a  bishop  and  martyr, 
^  was  bom  in  North  Africa, 
•S  probably  in  Carthage,  about 
*8  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
g  tury.  His  father  was  wealthy, 
8  and  one  of  the  principal  sena- 
^  tors  of  Carthage.  His  noble 
^  parentage  insured  him  a  good 
education,  by  which  his  natural  endowments,  which 
were  of  a  high  order,  were  duly  developed,  both  intellect 
toally  and  morally,  according  to  the  heathen  type  of 
training.  The  representation  he  gives,  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  of  his  earlier  immoral  life,  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  springing  fh>m 
humility,  and  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  giv- 
en himself  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  is  not  accredited. 
His  life,  while  he  still  stood  in  heathenism,  is  very 
much  buried  in  obscurity,  even  as  to  the  precise  time 
and  place  of  his  birth.  His  biographer,  the  deacon 
Pontius,  regarded  all  this  as  unworthy  of  mention  *'  in 
view  of  that  spiritual  greatness'*  which  characterised 
his  subsequent  life.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was 
an  earnest  student,  and  that,  having  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  fumished  in  his  time,  he  excelled  in  the 
study  of  oratory  and  eloquence,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  law  and  rhetoric  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  greatly  admired,  became  wealthy,  and 
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lived  in  affluence  and  grandeur.  Hb  life  seems  to  have 
received  new  impetus,  concentrated  pnrpoae,  and  true 
meaning  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  baptism, 
which  occurred  A.D.  246,  when  he  was  not  far  short  of 
fifty  years  old.  He  had  been  won  to  Christianity  by  a 
presbyter,  Caecilius,  who  also  instmcted  and  prepared 
him  for  baptism,  at  which  time  Cyprian  added  to  his 
name  that  of  Caecilius,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  Christian 
teacher.  Before  his  conversion  he  was  exercised  bv  a 
deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  heathenism.  In  his  tract  De 
Gratia  Dei,  addressed  to  bis  friend  Donatns  soon  after 
his  conversion,  speaking  of  his  spiritual  state  while  yet 
in  heathenism,  he  says :  **  I  lay  in  darkness,  and  float* 
ed  on  the  world's  boisterous  sea,  with  no  resting-place 
for  my  feet,  ignorant  of  my  proper  life,  and  estranged 
from  truth  and  light"  God's  mercy  in  bis  baptism 
he  ever  praises  as  being  a  marked  epoch  in  his  life. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  a  new  man,  having  received  "  by 
means  of  the  regenerating  wave"  the  ^'second  birtii, 
by  the  Spirit  derived  from  on  high."  As  a  new  ncan, 
he  now  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  also  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  voluntary 
poverty.  He  studied  the  holy  Scriptures  earnestly, 
and  also  the  best  ecclesiastical  writers  known,  among 
whom  Tertullian  was  his  favorite,  with  whom  he  com- 
muned in  mind  every  day,  calling  for  him,  as  Jerome 
relates,  with  the  simple  word,  **  Hand  me  the  Master." 
He  sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  together 
with  almost  all  else  that  he  possessed,  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  This  he  did  with  the  double  end  in  view 
of  renouncing  and  despising  all  secular  influences,  and 
at  the  same-  time  fulfilling  the  law  of  charity,  which 
he  believed  God  prefers  to  all  sacrifices.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  ad  Donatvm,  he  about  this  time 
wrote  several  works,  in  which  he  unfolded  his  new 
principles  and  convictions,  as,  for  instance,  De  idrWorvM 
vanUate  and  his  lAhri  III  tesUmoniorum  adv.  Judteos. 
So  wonderfully  grew  his  Christian  reputation  that, 
on  the  death  of  Donatus,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  there 
was  a  pressing  cry  fh>m  both  clergy  and  laity  that 
Cyprian  might  be  ordained  as  his  successor.  He  mod- 
estiy  declined  the  nomination,  but  the  people  would 
not  be  put  off*.  They  so  besieged  him  with  their  im- 
portunities that  he  fled  into  retirement  to  avoid  the 
popular  pressure;  but  the  place  of  his  concealment 
was  discovered,  and  the  people  surrounded  his  house, 
closed  every  avenue  of  escape,  and  refused  to  with- 
draw until  he  should  yield  to  their  wishes.  He  at 
length  humbly  bowed  to  what  seemed  to  him  now  a 
necessity  imposed  on  him  by  the  providence  of  God. 
Thus,  in  perhaps  not  more  than  two  years  after  his 
baptism,  with  tiie  unanimous  approbation  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  province,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Car- 
thage A.D.  248.  His  elevation  to  this  place  of  digni- 
ty and  power,  though  effected  under  such  wide  favor, 
was  for  him  the  beginning  of  long  and  severe  conflicts. 
Opposition  to  him  arose  among  some  presbyters.  Some 
of  the  more  aged,  among  whom  were  Fortunatns  and 
Donatus,  who  had  themselves  aspired  to  the  vacant  of- 
fice, with  some  of  their  friends  among  the  laity,  opposed 
his  elevation  as  being  still  only  a  novice  in  the  Church. 
See  DoNATiSTS.  These  gave  him  much  trouble.  He 
treated  them  with  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained the  authority  and  dignity  of  his  office  with  de<- 
ciition.  In  the  time  of  peace  which  had  preceded  his 
oflicial  term,  luxurious  extravagance  and  immorality 
had  gotten  the  upper  hand  in  society.  Cyprian  poshed 
earnestly  for  reform  and  discipline.  This  became  the 
occasion  of  increased  opposition,  his  strictness  having 
been  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  hierarchical  assumption 
of  power,  though  he  did  nothing,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  episcopate,  without  first  gathering  in 
the  views  of  the  presbyters,  whom  he  odls  his  com- 
pregbjfteri  (comp.  Ep.  14).  Still  worse  troubles  came 
with  the  persecution  under  Decius,  which  broke  out 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  episcopal  office,  in  which  the  heathen  populace 
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with  violence  demanded  his  death,  crying  Cyprianum 
ad  leonem  /  The  cruel  edict  came  to  Carthage  about 
the  beginning  of  A.D.  250.  1'he  heathen  hailed  it  as 
letting  loose  their  rage  upon  one  who,  having  but  a 
few  years  before  stood  so  prominent  in  heathenism, 
now  occupied  the  front  rank  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  accordingly  was  their  first  mark.  He,  howev- 
er, saved  himself  by  flight,  which  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  Aresh  reproaches  from  those  in  the  Church 
who  still  bore  the  old  grudge  against  him.  Some  saw 
cowardice  in  this  self-exile,  but  many  praised  it  from 
considerations  of  prudence,  and  as  a  course  which 
would  still  preserve  his  great  worth  and  influence  to 
the  Church  after  peace  should  be  restored.  He  kept 
himself  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Church, 
and  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  trials  of  the  con- 
fessors and  martyrs.  He  longed  to  be  with  them,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  deprived  of  all  this  by  a  neces- 
sity painful  to  his  heart.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  he  gave  abundant  evidence  in  his 
after  life,  in  times  of  pestilence  and  in  the  persecution 
of  Valerian,  that  he  possessed  the  firmest  Christian 
courage,  and  knew  no  fear  of  death  in  the  path  of 
duty.  The  strict  and  severe  manner  in  which,  after 
his  return  firom  fliij^ht,  he  dealt  with  those  who  had  de- 
nied the  faith  under  trial  was  not  favorably  regarded 
even  by  those  who  had  faithfully  endured  the  perse- 
cution, and  was  viewed  as  coming  with  less  cl^arity 
and  grace  from  him  who  had  himself  withdrawn  from 
the  fire.  The  effects  of  the  persecution  had  been  ter- 
ribly disastrous.  Multitudes  were  driven  from  the 
faith  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Cyprian  looked  upon 
it  as  a  providential  sifting  of  the  Church  made  neces- 
sary by  its  previous  worldly  and  immoral  state,  and 
hence  was  concerned  that  the  lapsed  should  not  be  re- 
stored without  the  strictest  care.  Of  the  havoc  and 
confusion  thus  produced  in  the  Church,  and  the  troub- 
les of  restoration,  he  gives  a  sad  picture  in  his  work 
De  LapM.  His  strictness  with  the  lapsed  gave  rise 
to  new  troubles.  The  faction  of  disaffected  prea- 
byters  was  headed  now  by  Felicissirous,  with  whom 
were  Joined  Novatian  and  four  others  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority  in  the  form  he  exercised  it 
in  the  case  of  the  lapsed.  They  undertook  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  church,  into  which  the  lapsed  were 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  without  further  delay.  Many 
of  the  impatient  among  the  lapsed  were  charmed  by 
this  open  door  for  speedy  restoration.  The  result 
was  a  serious  schism.  Cyprian  maintains  his  posi- 
tion firmly,  and  in  a  letter  warns  all  against  this 
snare  of  the  devil  (Epistle  43).  An  important  series 
of  controversies  ensues  relating  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  nature  of  schism,  the  validity  of  baptism 
by  heretics,  and  affiliated  points,  which  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cypri- 
an on  The  Unity  of  the  Church.  This  controversy  also 
gradually  involved  the  qnestion  of  the  independency 
of  the  episcopate,  and  the  merits  of  the  claims  of 
Stephanus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  over  against  the 
bishop  of  Carthage.  (See  Herzog's  ReaLEncyklopadie, 
ill,  219, 220 ;  also  four  articles  on  Cyprian  by  Dr.  Kevin 
in  the  Mercfnhurg  Review^  vol.  iv,  1852,  particularly 
p.  627-636.)  In  this  Novatian  controversy  C3'prian 
showed  great  bitterness  as  well  as  great  firmness,  and 
his  statements  as  to  his  adversaries  are  to  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  allowance.  Hagenbach,  in  Herzog's 
Reui-Encykl  pddie,  briefly  sums  up  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life,  and  gives  an  estimate  of  his  character,  which  we 
translate.  **At  length  the  time  came  when  he  should 
have  opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  his  name  in  consequence  of  his  flight  by 
the  blood  of  Ms  own  martyrdom.  It  took  place  in  the 
Valerian  persecution.  On  the  30th  of  August,  257,  it 
was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Roman  consul,  Aspasius 
Patemus,  to  offer  to  the  gods.  Having  refused,  he 
was  banished  to  Caribls,  a  day*s  journey  from  Cur- 
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thage.  From  this  place  he  comforted  the  Church 
through  letters.  In  a  dream  he  saw  foreshadowed 
the  bloody  fate  which  should  in  a  year  befall  him. 
Having  been  called  back  from  exile,  he  withdrew  for 
a  brief  season  to  his  country  home.  Under  the  con- 
sul Galerius  Maximus,  the  successor  of  Aspasius  Pa- 
temus, he  received  his  final  hearing.  With  serene 
composure  and  the  words  *  God  be  praised,*  he  wel- 
comed the  sentence,  which  was  that  he  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  sword.  Followed  by  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators,  he  was  led  out  beyond  the  city  to  a  spot 
planted  with  trees.  Here  he  laid  off  his  over-clothes, 
kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  received  the  stroke  of 
dbath,  on  the  14th  of  September,  A.D.  268.  To  the 
executioner  he  gave  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold.  The 
Christians  buried  him  near  the  spot  on  which  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Over  his  grave,  as  well  as  over 
the  place  where  he  suffered  death,  churches  were  af- 
terwards erected,  which  were,  however,  demolished  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  Ao 
cording  to  a  legend,  Charlemagne  conveyed  his  bones 
to  France,  where  they  were  preserved,  first  at  Lyons 
and  afterwards  at  Aries."  Other  churches  also  (Ven- 
ice, Compline,  and  Rosnay  in  Flanders)  claim  to  be 
in  possession  of  his  remains. 

The  character  of  Cyprian  and  his  acts,  in  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  his  life,  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated.    While  some  admire  and  praise  his  exalted 
views  and  shining  virtues  as  a  Church  dignitar}%  others 
charge  nim  with  pride  and  despotifm.     The  holy  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  honorcKi  his  calling,  the  high 
degree  of  self-denial  he  manifested  in  life  and  in  death, 
^an  as  little  be  denied  him  as  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications and  activity  as  a  leader  in  the  Church. 
Herein  we  must  seek  his  peculiar  greatness.     Specu- 
ladve  thinking  was  not  his  forte.     In  this  respect  he 
is  excelled  net  only  by  the  Alexandrians,  but  also  by 
Te/tullian,  to  whose  theology  he  conformed  his  own. 
Prominent  among  his  doctrinal  presentations  is  that 
of  tlie  Church,  the  unity  of  which  he  develops,  not  so 
mucd  dialectically  and  theoretically  as  he  apprehends 
it  in  actual  life,  and  sets  it  forth  in  telling  pictures  in 
a  coucrete  and  energetic  way.     (Comp.  his  work,  De 
unitate  eccUtue.)    Cyprian  may  be  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Roman  episcopal  system.     **In  conse- 
quence of  confounding  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  he   referred  all   Christian  life  to 
communion  with  a  definite  external  Body.     In  his 
view  the  Church  was  an  outward  organism  founded 
by  Christ,  of  which  the  bishops  were  the  pillars ;  to 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  through  the 
ordination  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  they  were  the 
indispensable  links  for  connecting  the  Church  with 
Christ.     Only  through  them  could  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
imparted,  and  out  of  the  Church  no  one  could  be  saved. 
Extra  ebcletiam  hone  vtsibiiem  nuUa  tahu.     It  is  of  no 
avail,  says  Cyprian,  what  any  man  teaches;  it  is 
enough  that  he  teaches  out  of  the  Church.     It  can  be 
only  human  ontrageotui  wilfulness  to  substitute  any- 
thing for  a  divine  institution,  to  erect  a  human  altar 
instead  of  the  divine"  (Neander).     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  Cyprian  laid  the  foundations  of  the  primacy 
of  the  see  of  Rome.    He  placed  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopate,  making  the  bishops  representatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  further,  he  made  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  the  centre  of  episcopal  unity,  and  the  Church  at 
Rome  the  root  of  all  (radix  et  matrix  eccletia  CathoHom^ 
Epist.  46).     Practically,  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Ste- 
phen (see  above),  he  denied  this  primacy ;  but  the  doc- 
trine lay  in  his  own  writings,  and,  after  he  had  passed 
away,  the  legitimate  inferences  from  his  doctrines  were 
drawn  by  his  successors.     But,  while  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  afforded  undoubtedl}'  a  basis,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Roman  and  prelatical  claims,  they  have  unques- 
tionable merit,  on  the  other,  of  setting  forth  Scripture 
as  the  sole  ground  of  faith.     During  his  controversy 
with  pope  Stephen,  who  waa  contiaually  talking;  of 
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trhfiUon,  Crprlan  nttered  the  ibHrp  and  pregnaat  apfa- 
oriim,  "  Cuittnn  withoiit  truth  ii  only  ancient  error." 
Ai  Ml  interpreter  of  Scriptnre,  Cyprian  otcapies  alto- 
gether a  practical  etand-point,  and  hence  does  not  de- 
apise  allegory  whercrer  it  (orcea  itself  upon  his  fancy. 
(See  Henoft,  Sail-Enryiiop.  iii,  220-2-^1.)  Uia  life  has 
been  writlen  by  the  African  praabytot  Ponliiui,  De  tila 
Cspnaaii  (in  Ruinart,  Ada Martyrmi^M, and  in  the  edi- 
tion! of  the  work«  of  Cyprian).  With  tbla,  compare 
Acta  PTocomalaria  Martyrii  C'l/priam  (in  Ruinart,  216 
Bq.)i  Lactant.  Div.  Itut.  v,  I ;  Euseblua,  H.  E.  vil,  8j 
also  later  worliB  of  Pearaon,  AnnaieM  Cgprianid  (Osf. 
1683) ;  P.  Maran,  Fila  Cypriani ;  H.  Dodwell,  IHa. 
Cspriiatita  (Oxon.  1684)  i  rillemont,  Jfniioi™,  Iv,  76 
aq. ;  (Gervalw),  La  rit  de  S.  Cgprim  (Paria,  1717,  4 
Tola.);  ¥nppe\,ai.CspritB,et  f^Sm  SAfflqm  en  tii- 
midt  (Paria,  1865, 8vo) ;  Quart.  Rmm,  London,  July, 
J853,  art.  'v;  Cooper,  Fra  CAurc*  .jf  ancient  Chruttn- 
doin,  p.  *97  »q.  (Lend.  1844, 18mo) ;  Conningham,  Bii- 
lorical  Theelagy,  ch,  vi,  §  6. 

Tbo  beat  editiona  of  Cyprian'a  works  (Opera  Omnia 
are  those  of  Oxf.  1682,  fol.,  ed.  Fell ;  Atusl.  ITOO;  Par. 
Benedictine  ed.,  1726,  fo!.,  and  Ven.  1728,  fol.  Trans 
lation:  TheffaaaneWarti  of  St.  Cspnan.tntb  hit  Lite 
by  Pontiua,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  LL.B.  (London 
1717,  fol.)  J  also  in  French  by  Lombert  (1682).  Trana- 
lationa  of  separate  tracts:  On  Afortalii;/,  with  others, 
by  Elyot  (1584),  by  Brando  (1558),  by  Slory  (1556). 
■od  by  Lnpaet  (1560);  on  Tit  Lord't  Praj/er,  by  Pay 
nel  (1639);  on  Viryim,  by  Barksdale  (1676);  on  7"* 
Cni/y  ofllK  Chunli,  by  blahop  Fell  (1681,  4to);  am 
by  Horsbnrgh  (1815).  The  Eputlei  translaled,  Liira- 
rj)  ^Ihe  FatiKri,  vol.  ivil  (Oxf.  1844) ;  the  7V«K««, 
Lib.  "/  Fallun,  rol.  ill  (Oiford,  1840).  Tbe  life  and 
martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontiua,  Us  Intimate  friend. 
Is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  aevenil  editions  of  the 
Optra  Omnia,  but  the  «ly1»  ia  too  rhetorical  for  aimple 
troth.  A  compact  edition  of  Cyprian  for  practical  use 
la  Cipriani  Optra  Gemiina,  ed.  Goldhora  (Leipa.  1888- 
B,  2  partu).  A  new  L'/t  n/  Cgprian,  by  Pools,  »a» 
pnWiahed  in  1840  (Oif.  8yo);  another,  by  Rettberg, 
In  1831  (Gattingen,  8vo):  another  In  Saint  Csprim, 
(Envres  compltles,  tmdurt.  Guilton  (Par.  1886,  2  vola. 
8to).  New  editiona  of  Beveral  of  the  epiatles  were 
pablisfaod  by  Krabinger  (TDbiog.  1663-1868,  sq.). 

Cyptiarch  (Kmrpiapjijc,  "goTemor  of  Cyprus"), 


CYPRUS 

the  title  of  Kicanor  (q.  r.)  as  Syrian  viceroy  of  tbe  U- 
and  of  Cyprus  (S  Hacc.  xii,  2). 

Cyptoa  (Kuirpoc,  i.  e.  Csprvi),  the  aanie  of  aew- 

eral  females  of  the  Ilerodian  family.     See  Uebod. 

1.  An  Idomcan  (or  Arabian)  of  noble  family,  wifb 
of  Autipater  the  elder,  by  whom  he  had  four  soma, 
Phaaaelua,  Herod  (the  Great),  Joseph,  and  Pherora^ 
and  a  danghter,  Salome  (Josepli..^fil.  iiT,  7,  3;  Hoc 


3.  Tbe  aecond  of  the  two  daagbten  of  Herod  (tbe 
Great)  by  Mariamne;  aha  wis  married  to  her  oouun 
Antipater,  the  son  of  Salome,  Herod'*  lietei  (Joseph. 

■    ■  xviii,  5,  4). 

The  aecond  of  the  two  dauj^htera  of  Phaaaelua 
(Herod  tbe  Great's  brotber)  by  his  niece  Salampaio; 
she  waa  married  to  Agrippa  1,  the  ton  of  AriEtoboloa, 
by  whom  she  had  two  »ons  and  three  danghttra  (Jo> 
aeph.  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4;  irar.  ii.  11.  6).  She  once  di- 
verted her  husband  ^m  his  purpose  of  suicide  ^Attt 

xviii,  6,  a). 

4.  The  daughter  of  tbe  aboTO  (No.  2)  wife  of  An- 
tipater;  aha  was  married  to  Alexaa  fialciaa  (Joseph, 
^n(.  xviii,  5,  4). 

5.  A  daughter  by  the  marriage  preceding  (A.). 
Cy'pma  {Ttiwpoiy.  the  modern  Ktbrit,  one  of  tbr 

ily  in  hnporUnce.  It  is  about  I4U  miles  in  length. 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  50to  b  miles.  Tbe  Interior 
of  the  island  is  monnlaln^oa,  a  ridge  tiring  drawn 
across  the  entire  length,  attuining  its  hi^hei^t  e1eTa> 
tioa  near  the  central  region  anciently  called  Olvmpaa. 
It  had  several  names  in  eariy  ages,  mostly  poetical. 
From  its  numerous  headland*  andpromontories,  itwaa 
called  \i.ipoBTi..CfranU,  or  At  Jlonud;  and  from  ita 
exuberant  fertility,  Mampia,  Macaria,  or  On  Blturd 
(Horace,  Cam.  iii,  86,  9).  Ita  pro:tlmi[y  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Phcenicla,  and  Egj-pt,  and  its  numeroua  havens, 
made  it  a  general  rendezvous  for  merchants,  *'  Com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  which  are  ao  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  choiceBt  prodactiona  of  Paleetine 
(Deut.  ill,  17 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  29;  Neb,  i,  BB ;  Jer.  xixi, 
12),  were  found  here  in  the  highest  perfection.  The 
forests  also  l^miihed  large  supplies  oiftimber  for  ship- 
building, which  rendered  the  conquest  of  the  island  k 
favorite  project  of  tlia  Egyptian  kings.     It  waa  the 
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CYPRUS 

bout  of  thfl  Cyprtana  that  they  could  build  *di 
plete  their  Tessels  withuut  SDj'  aid  (ram  foreign 
trial  (Aminian.  Marcell.  xiv,  8,  g  14).  AiDoi 
mineral  pniducta  were  diamondB,  emaraldi,  an( 
precionB  itonen,  alum,  and  asbestos;  beaides  iTDD,lead, 
imc,  witb  a  portion  of  silver,  and,  above  all, 
the  far-famed  at  Cgprium.  The  principal  mil 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tamuaus  (Strabo,  xi' 
245,  ed.  Taachn.)'  Pliny  aacribea  the  invedtioii  at 
braas  lo  this  island  iffal.  Biit.  xixiv,  2).  Cyprua  ia  a 
famoiu  place  in  niytholo|{ii«l  bistory.  The  preaiding 
divinity  of  the  tebad  waa  Venus,  who  bad  a  celsbnted 
temple  at  Pipho«,  and  ia  hence  often  called  the  Paphi- 
aa  goddess.  The  inbabitonta  were  luKurioua  and  ef- 
feminate (Herod,  i,  1D9  ;  Alben.  12,  p.  616 ;  Clearch. 
apud  Alhea.  6,  p.  255).  NevertheleBs,  literature  and 
the  arts  duurished  here  to  a  consiiterable  extent,  even 
at  an  early  period,  aa  the  name  of  the  Cgpria  Curmma, 
ucrilied  by  some  to  Homer,  sufficiently  atCeata  (Herod, 
li,  118  ;  Athen.  16,  p.  68i).  Situated  in  the  eslreme 
eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  ran),'e 
of  Lebanon  on  the  east  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north 
diatlDCtly  viallile,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek 
island.  Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  its 
political  history  has  almost  always  been  associated 
Whh  Asia  and  Africa.--Smith'a  Did.  of  Clou.  Ceog. 
I,  V.    See  Paphds. 

Cyprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Photnicla  (Gs- 
■enlaa,  ifon.  Phcat.  p.  122).  Amaaia  I,  kin^  of  Egypt, 
snbdaed  the  whole  isbind  (Herod,  il,  18S).  In  the 
tiina  of  Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athen- 
ians, Arcadians,  Pboeniclana,  and  Ethiopians  (vii,  9!)) ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  island  was  divided  into 
nine  pet^  aavereignUes  (Xenopb.  Ci/rap.  viii,  6,  21; 
Pliny,  r,  36 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  42}.  It  became  a  part 
of  tba  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  19,  91),  and  furnish. 
ed  ships  against  Greece  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
(ib.  vii,  90).     For  a  time  it  wai  ■ah}ect  to  Greek 
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the  battle  of  lasua  It  joined  Alexander,  and  after  hia 
death  fell  to  the  abare  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate 
sea-flght  off  Salamis  (q.  v.),  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus 
(B.C.  306),  the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetss;  but  the  island  was  recovered  liy  his  rival,  and 

and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions (Livr,  zlv,  U;  Joaepbua,  AnI.  liil,  10,  i; 
Strabo.  xiv,  684 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  59,  79 ;  xx,  21,  47). 
It  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  6S)  under  circum. 
iscrediuble  to  Rome  (Strabo,  xiv.  e»4 :  Flor. 


iii.9; 
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22),  At  first  its  adminiitrationwaa  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  t1»  tuttle  of  Actium  it  was  separately 
governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made  an  impe- 
rial province  (Dion  Cass,  llii,  12).  From  this  paeeage 
and  fhim  Strabo  (xiv,  p.  $88)  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  aa  by  Baronius,  that  Luke  (Acts  xiii,  7)  used  the 
word  afSuTraro;  (proeonml,  "deputy"),  because  tbe 
island  was  still  connected  with  Ciliciai  by  othen,  as 
by  GroduB  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist  em- 
ploys the  word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner.  Bnt, 
In  fact,  Dion  Cflssius  himself  distinctly  tells  osCi*.  and 
liv,  4)  that  tbe  emperor  afterwarda  made  this  island 
a  senatorial  province,  so  that  Lnke'a  language  is  in 
the  atricteat  aensa  correct.  Further  confirmation  is 
supplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions,  which  mention  oth- 
er proconaab  of  Cyprus  Dot  very  remote  ^m  the  time 
of  Sergiua  (q.  v.)  Paulua.  The  governor  appears  lo 
have  reoided  at  Paphoa,  on  the  wect  of  tbe  island. 
Under  the  Boroan  empire  a  road  connected  the  two 
towns  of  Paphos  and  Salamia,  as  appears  from  the 
Fail.  T-bll.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
Ibis  part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  in  tbe  reign  of  Trajan,  which  led 
lo  a  ma-i.iacrs,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insnrgenta  themselves  (Milman,  BlUon,  nf  IH- 
Jtat,  m,  111,  112).    When  the  empire  was  divided  it 
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fell  to  the  abare  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Richard 
I  of  England  conqnervd  it  in  IlQl,  and  gave  it  to  Guy 
Lusignan,  by  whose  family  it  was  retained  for  nearly 

tsjnod  poase*aion  of  it;  but  in  1B71  it  was  taken  by 
Selim  II,  and  ever  since  has  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks.  Cyprus  was  famed  among  the  ancients 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and  all  modem  travellers 
agree  that  in  the  bands  of  an  industrloua  race  it  would 
be  one  of  tbe  most  productive  countries  in  tbe  world, 
but  Turkish  tyranny  and  barl«riam  have  reduced  it 
■   "     neglect  of 

range  fhrm  marshes,  and  render  the  island  particular. 
ly  unhealthy.      Imperfectly  as  it  is  cultivated,  bow- 

and  bears  great  quantities  of  corn,  figs,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  dates,  and,  indeed,  of  ever;-  fruit  seen  in  these 
climates ;  it  nourishes  great  nnmbers  of  goats,  aheep, 
pigs,  and  oxen,  of  the  latter  of  wbich  it  has  at  times 
exported  supplies  lo  Malta.  The  most  valuable  prod- 
uct at  present  is  cotton.  The  majority  of  tbe  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Greek  Church  ;  the  arcbbiahop  re- 
sides at  Leikosia. — PeToy  Cydvptrdia,  s.  v. ;  M^CuL- 

loch's  G«*'««f,S.T. 

■'  This  island  was  in  early  times  in  close  commercial 
connection  with  Pbccnicla,  and  there  is  litUe  doubt 
that  it  la  referred  to  in  such  pasangea  of  the  C.T,  as 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  See  ClUTTIH.  Josepbus  makes  this 
idenriflcation  in  tbe  most  expresa  terms  (,;4nt.  i,  6, 1 ; 
soEjdphan.  fToir.  xxx,  2.^).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  nutnerous  in  the  island,  as  is 
distinctly  Implied  In  1  Hacc.  xv,  28  (comp.  Josepbus, 
Ant.  xiii,  10,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  687).  The  name  also 
occurs  2  Mace,  x,  13 ;  xii,  2.  The  copper  mines  were 
at  one  time  Ibrmed  lo  Herod  the  Great  (Joaepbos.  Anl. 
xvi,  1,  S).  and  there  is  a  Cvprian  inscription  (BGckb, 
No.  29^8)  which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  tbe  Herods. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  tbe  N.  T.  ia  ia  Acts  iv,  Sfi, 
where  it  is  mentioned  aa  the  native  place  of  Bamahaa. 
In  Acts  xi,  19,  20.  it  appears  prominently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first 
as  receiving  an  Impulse  among  its  Jcwiab  population 
from  the  persecution  wbich  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as  fur. 
nishing  disciples  who  preached  the  Goapel  to  Gentjles 
at  Antloch.  Thus,  when  Paul  was  sent  with  Barna- 
iiae  from  Antloch  on  bis  first  missionary  journey,  Cv. 
prus  was  the  flrat  scene  of  their  labora  (Acta  xiii,  4-13). 
Aitiiin,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took 
riilFerent  roiitsa,  the  latter  went  to  Ills  native  island, 
taking  with  him  his  relative  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv,  39),  Anoth- 
er Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason.  called  '  an  old  disci- 
ple,' and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert,  is  men- 
tioned Acts  xxi,  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island 
are  purely  >nogTBphical,  On  Paul's  return  Oom  the 
third  missionary  journey,  they  '  sighted'  Cyprus,  and 
suled  to  the  southward  of  it  en  the  voyage  from  Pa* 
tara  to  Tyre  (ib.  H).  At  the  commencement  nf  tbe 
voyage  to  Rome  they  sailed  to  the  northward  of  il  on 
leaving  Sidon,  in  order  tn  he  under  the  lee  of  the  land 
(Acts  xxvii,  4),  and  also  in  order  to  obt^n  tbe  advaJt< 
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tnge  of  the  current,  which  seta  northerly  along 
the  ooa»t  of  Phcenicia,  and  westerly  with  consider- 
able force  along  Cilicia."  See  Shipwreck  (of 
Paul). 

All  the  ancient  notices  of  Cvpros  are  collected  by 
Menrsius  (Opera,  vol.  iu,  Flor.  1744).  Comp.  Cellaru 
NotU.  11,  266  sq. ;  see  also  Engel's  Kypros  (Berlin, 
1^3)  and  Ross's  Reisen  naeh  <Lr  Ifuel  Cypem  (Halle, 
1852).  Further  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mannert, 
Gtographia,  VI,  ii,  422-454.  Modern  descriptions  are 
given  by  Pococke,  East,  ii,  210-235 ;  Wilson,  Lcrnda  of 
Bible,  ii,  174-197;  Turner,  Levani,  u,  40,  528;  Mariti, 
Viag.  m  Cyper.  (Flor.  1 679) ;  Un;;er  and  Kotschy,  Die  In- 
tel Ctfpem  ( Wien,  1865) ;  Cesnola,  Cypnu  (Lond.  1877). 

CYPRUS,  Chbistiakitt  in.  Bishops  of  Cyprus 
are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  4th  century. 
Soon  Constantia  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan, 
vrho  asserted  and  maintained  his  independence  of  all 
the  patriarchs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  made  an  effort  to  have 
Cyprus  incorporated  with  his  patriarchal  district,  but 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  before  which 
the  newly-elected  metropolitan  Rheginus  and  two  oth- 
er  Cyprian  bishops  pleaded  their  right  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  independence  of  Cyprus.  Ever  since  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  have  constituted  an  independent 
group  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church. — Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  ii,  964  sq. 

Cyran,  St.    See  Duveroieb  de  HAURAinrB. 

Ojxe'nh  (Kvpipni ;  GkrenuOj  in  modem  Arabic),  a 
city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  Thera  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the  ^gasan 
Sea  (Tbirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii,  ch.  12).  Its 
name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  foun- 
tain (but  according  to  Justin,  Hist,  xiii,  a  mountain), 
called  Kvpfj,  Cyre,  near  its  site.  It  was  built  on  a  ta- 
ble-land, 1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  re- 
gion of  extraordinar}'  fertilit}'  and  beauty.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  district,  called  from  it  Cyninaiea  (Barca), 
which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Platsea  (Bomba)  to 
the  Great  Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  With  ito  port  Apol- 
lonia  (Musa  Soo^a),  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  the 
cities  Barca,  Teucbira,  and  Hesperi^,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  named  Ptolemais,  ArsinoC,  and  Berenice 
(Strabo,  xvii ;  vol.  iii,  p.  496,  ed.  Taucho.),  it  formed 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (Mel.  i,  4,  8;  Pliny,  v,  5; 
Ptolem.  iv,  4, 11 ;  Arom.  Marcell.  xxii,  16).  It  b  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii,  10,  "the 
parts  of  Libya  about  (irara)  Cyrenc,"  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  a  phra8e  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (\t(3vij  rf 
frepi  KvprfVTiv,  liii,  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of 
Josephus  (t)  vpog  Kvprfvriv  Aif^vij;  Ant,  xvi,  6,  1). 
See  Libya.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  luxurious  and 
refined,  and  it  was,  in  a  manner,  a  commercial  rival  of 
Carthage  (Forbij^er,  Handb.  der  alt.  Geogr,  ii,  380  sq. ; 
Bitter,  Erdk.  i,  946  sq.).  The  Greek  colonization  of 
this  part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C. 
631,  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  phy$)ician8,  philosophers,  and  poets 
(Herod,  iv,  155, 164).  It  would  seem  that  the  old  Hel- 
lenic colonists  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  Libyans,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
usual  became  intermingled  with  them  by  marriage  re- 
lationships (Herod,  iv,  186  ISU).  For  above  180  years 
the  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  it  then  be- 
came republican,  and  at  last  the  country  became  trib- 
utary to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  B.C.  97  (Tacitu*,  Ann,  xiv, 
18 ;  Cicero,  Df.  leg.  Agrar.  ii,  19),  and  in  B.C.  75  form- 
ed into  a  province  (Strabo,  xvii,  3).  On  the  conquest 
of  Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  province, 
and  toj^ether  frequentiy  called  Creta  -  Cyrene.  See 
Crete.  An  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led 
to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
In  the  4th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  natives  of 


the  Liliyan  desert,  and  its  wealth  and  honors 
transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptolemais,  in  ita 
neighborhood.  The  Saraoena  completed  the  work  o€ 
destruction,  and  for  centuries  not  only  the  city,  bat 
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opuIouB  and  fert 

been  olmost  1  ie%  lo  cmliution. 
During  three  psrM  of  the  year  the  place  is  tenanteii 
by  wild  animals  of  the  denert,  anil  during  tl^e  fourth 
part  the  wandering  Bedouins  pilch  their  tents  on  the 
low  gioundi  in  Its  neighborhood,— Smith,  Did,  nf 
Clou.  Gtog.  s.  V. ;  Prnng  Cyclopadia,  i.  t,  CjTenaica, 
Cj'reni ;  RawlinMn's  HeradMut,  iii,  108  sq. 


(Thleh 


Slrabo  (qnoled  by  Jo«*phn«,  AnI,  xiv,  T)  says  that 
in  Cyrene  there  were  four  clnsses  of  penonn,  namely, 
citiiena,  bnBbandmen,  foreigner*,  and  Jewi,  and  that 
the  Utter  enjoyeit  Iheir  own  cuttnm-  and  laws  (camp. 
Dio  Cass.  Ivill,  31).  Ploleniy.  the  son  of  UKU^  in- 
troduced them,  beeagse  he  Ihoughl  they  wonld  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  th*  place  (Joeepb,  c.  Apian. 
II.  4).  They  became  a  prominent  and  tnauentiai  cIb.«» 
of  the  eommunlty  (_AiU.  ^iv,  7,!),  and  they  afterwnrda 
reeeired  much  consideration  from  the  Romans  (jivi.  6, 
().  See  1  Mace,  iv,  28;  comp.  2  Mace.  U,  23.  We 
learn  from  Joeephoa  (Ufi,  76)  that  aoon  after  the  Jew- 
ish WIT  tbey  nee  against  the  Roman  power.  The  no- 
tice* sboT*  KiTen  of  ibe  nnmber>  and  positioD  of  the 


Jews  In  Cyrene  (conflrmed  by  Philo,  who  speaks  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  soothward  to  F.thiopin,  adr. 
FLicc.  p.  623)  prepure  us  for  the  frequent  mention  o( 
the  pUee  in  the  K.  T.  in  connection  with  Christianitv. 
Simon,  Hbo  bore  our  Saviour's  cross  (Mutt,  xxvli,  32 ; 
Marli  XV,  21 ;  Luiie  xxiii, 26),  was  a  native  ofCirene. 
Jewish  dwellers  in  Cyrenalca  were  in  Jerusalan  at 
Pentecost  (Acta  ii,  10).  They  even  gave  their  name 
to  one  of  the  synegogaes  in  Jerusalem  (vi,  9).  Chris- 
tian converts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those  who  con- 
tributed actively  to  the  formation  of  the  lint  Gentile 
church  at  Antioch  (xi,  2U).  and  among  those  who  are 
spectilly  mentioned  as  laliorinic  at  Antioeb,  when  Bar- 
nsbuand  Saul  were  Jient  on  their  missionary  Joamey, 
Is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xili,  1),  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  lirst  bUhopof  his  native  diftricl.  Other  tra- 
ditions connect  Mark  with  the  firet  s'taldishment  of 
Christianity  in  this  part  of  Africa.     See  Afbica. 

See  Delia  Celta,  Vhg^  da  Tnpoli.  etc.  (Genoa, 
1819)i  Pacbo,  Voyge  dam  la  Manaariqae,  la  Cgre. 
naique  (Paris,  1R27-29);  Trige,  Rft  Cgrauautt  (Hafn. 
1828) ;  Beechey,  Expf^&m  to  Eiphrt  Iht  norlh  Coat 
nf  Africa  (London,  182H)i  Barth,  Wuwkrmgun  dure* 
dai  Paitiidie  a.  KyTtnttitcht  A'iurrnt(iaJ(Berlin,  1840); 
Hamilton,  ll'andrn'Bj*  in  North  Africa  (  London,  18561, 
p.  78:  Smith  aadPorcher.ffist.o/'aw-owriMOiCyre. 
M  (Lond.  1865). 

Cjrre'olan  (KuptiwiToc.  Cgmmm,  "of  Cirene," 
Matt.  Txvii,32:  Acts  xi,20;  xiii,  1),  a  native  of  Cy- 
rene (q.  V.)  or  Cyrenaica,  in  Africa  (Mark  xv,  21) 
Luke  Hiii,  26 )  Acta  vi,  9). 

Cyre'llluB  (Grsciied  Ki-p^^ioc,  ImVk  11,  2;  see 
Deylinc,06M.li,431  sq.),  for  the  Utin  Qw'riiuw(proh, 
not  Qvinrnut ;  see  Meyer,  Cimnm.  in  loc.).  His  (bll 
name  was  Pnei-lra  SclPTCIL's  Qiiisi:tU9  (see  Sueton. 
Ti'ier.  49;  Tacit.  Aim.  ii,  30).  Ha  is  the  second  of 
that  name  mentioned  In  Roman  history  (see  Smith, 
Diet,  nf  Cbai.  Bi"j.  s.  v.),  and  was  consul  with  M. 
Tderius  Mc»«ala,  B.C.  12.  From  the  language  of 
Tacitus  (Am.  iii.  48).  it  would  appcer  that  be  was  of 
abscnra  origin,  a  aupposllloa  apparently  favored  by 
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Tiis  saniame,  Qutrimu,  if  rendered  (as  it  might  per- 
haps be)  the  Ctfremany  but  opposed  by  it  if  referred 
to  the  old  Sabine  epithet  of  Romulus.  He  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  B.C.  42.  Tacitus,  however,  states  (u^  sup.')  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  near  Rome,  and  was 
not  a  member  of  the  ancient  Sulpician  family ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  militar}'  abilities  and  active 
services  that  he  gained  the  consulship  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  subsequently  sent  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
was  so  successful  in  his  campaign  as  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  B.C.  1,  or  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, Augustus  appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  his  grandson  C.  Cassar,  then  in  Armenia ;  and  on 
his  way  thither  he  paid  a  visit  to  Tiberius,  who  was  at 
that  time  living  at  Rhodes.  Some  years  afterwards, 
but  not  before  A.D.  6,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  and  while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  and 
on  his  death,  A.D.  21,  he  was  buried  with  public  hon^ 
ors  by  the  senate  at  the  request  of  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  liv,  28  ;  Tacitus,  Afm,  iii, 22 ;  Strab.  xii,  p. 
569;  Joseph  us,  Ant,  xiv,  1, 1.) — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biog.  s.  v. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Quirinos  in  connection 
with  the  census  which  was  in  j)rogress  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  birth  presents  very  serious  difficulties,  of 
which,  from  the  want  of  adequate  data,  historical  and 
critical  inquiry  has  not  yet  attained  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution.  The  passage  is  as  follows :  wurii  r) 
diroypaipi^  rrpwrri  lyevtro  lyyT/iOvtvovroc  rye  'Svpia^ 
KvprivioVf  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  thus : 
^*Kow  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyronius  was 
governor  of  Syria."  Instead  of  "taxing''  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  "enrolment"  or 
"  registration"  (of  which  use  of  the  word  aTroypo^f- 
oGai  many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  as  it  is 
clear  from  Joseph  us  that  no  taxing  did  take  place  till 
many  years  after  this  period.  The  whole  passage,  as 
it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read,  *^  This  first  en- 
rolment took  place  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest 
no  difficulty  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  wc 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect,  1. 
That  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment  at 
or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  and,  2d,  That 
the  enrolment  which  actually  did  take  place  under 
Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  that  event.  The 
difficulty  begins  somewhat  before  the  text  now  cited ; 
for  it  is  said  that "  in  those  days  there  went  out  a  de- 
cree from  Cassar  Augustus  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  taxed"  (enrolled).  But  since  no  historian  mentions 
any  such  general  enrolment  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
since,  if  it  had  taken  place,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Syria,  it  is  now  usually  admitted  that  Judsea  only  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  rendered  '*the  whole  earth"  (but 
more  properly  *'  the  whole  land"),  as  in  Luke  xxi,  26 ; 
Acts  xi,  28;  and  perhaps  in  xxi,  20.  The  real  diffi- 
culties are  thus  reduced  to  the  two  now  stated.  With 
regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
probably  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Roman  historians  to  deserve  mention,  being  confined 
to  a  remote  and  comparatively  unimportant  province. 
Nor  was  it  perhaps  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead 
even  Josephus  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  should  appear, 
as  usd^Uy  supposed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
his  writings. 

Quirinus  held  a  census  in  Judsea  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Archelaus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  1, 1),  which  took 
place  B.C.  6.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  taxmff 
{d-TToypafpri)  in  Acts  v,  37.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
he  canned  have  held  a  census  in  Judea  in  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  is  said  in  Luke  ii,  2,  in  the  capacity 
of  head  of  the  province  of  Syria  (the  census,  however, 
being  a  general  one  throughout  the  empire,  according 
to  the  emperor's  command,  v,  1).    At  that  time  Q. 


Sentius  Satuminus  (Tert  adv.  Mare,  iv,  19),  or,  if  Jesiw 
was  born  after  B.C.  6,  P.  Quintilius  Varus,  must  have 
been  governor  of  Syria  (Ideler,  Ckronol.  ii,  894  §<!->. 
The  interpreters  have  attempted  various  methods  of 
reconciling  the  words  of  Luke,  "  This  taxing  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  Lak» 
ii,  2,  with  the  chronology  of  Josephns.  (See  Wolf, 
Cur.  i,  676  sq. ;  Zom,  Histor.  Hxi  Jud.  p.  91  sq.  ; 
Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  385  sq. ;  KuinSl,  Comment. 
ii,  SOI  sq.,  whose  references,  however,  are  not  pre- 
cise; K.  Nahmmacher,  De  Augusto  ter  censum  agente^ 
Helmst.  1758,  ii,  4 ;  Hoschke,  Ud>.  d.  eur  Zeit  der  Ge- 
hurt  J.  Chr.gekaU.  Cens.  Bresl.  1840;  Wieseler,  C%roH, 
Synopsty  p.  Ill  sq.).  Apart  from  these,  who  cot  the 
knot  by  pronouncing  the  passage  an  interpolation  (as 
Beza  in  his  first  three  eds.,  Pfaff,Venema,  Kuinol,  01s- 
hausen,  and  others),  we  notice  the  following : 

1.  Some  suppose  that  vpwrriyfirsty  stands  for  Trporioa., 
former  (comp.  John  i,  16,  irpCtroQ  fiov,  before  me),  and 
that  the  genitive  rfytfiovtvovroQ  Kvptfviov  is  governed 
by  the  comparative ;  rendering,  this  census  took  place 
before  Quirinus  was  governor  of  Syria.  (So  J.  G.  Her- 
wart,  Admir.  Ethnic.  Theol.  Mgster.  propal.  Monsch. 
1626,  p.  188;  Petavius,  Bynikus,  Clericus,  J.  Perizo- 
nius,  JDe  August.  Orbis  Terror.  Descrip,^  in  his  Disquis^ 
de  Prator.  p.  908  sq. ;  Zeltner,  Heumann,  De  Cenasi 
Antequir.  1782,  and  in  his  Dissert.  Sglloge,  i,  763  sq. ; 
Norisius,  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  ii,  16 ;  Storr,  Opusc.  Acad, 
iii,  126  sq. ;  S&skind, F«rm.  Aufsdtze,  p.  63;  Michaeler, 
Ueber  d.  Geburts-  und  Sierbejahr  Christie  i,  59  sq. ;  Tho- 
luck,  Glaubumrd.  p.  182  sq.,  and  others).  But  this 
would  be  strange  Greek,  even  if  trporipa  stood  in  the 
passage  (comp.  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  ii,  421  sq.,  where 
also  the  passage  of  the  Sept.  Jer.  xxix,  2,  compared 
by  Tholuck,  is  settled) ;  and  the  possibility  of  writing 
irptarri  for  it  is  not  established  by  the  reference  to 
John,  and  certainly  such  a  use  would  he  especially 
avoided  where,  as  here,  every  reader  must  naturally 
understand  the  passage  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  it. 
More  recently,  Huschke,  ut.  sup.  p.  89 ;  Wieseler,  ut 
sup.  117  sq.,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  Rheinwald'a 
ttepertor.  xxxvi,  105,  have  discovered  that  Luke  pur- 
posely places  the  superlative  before  the  genitive  to 
express  this  meaning :  this  census  as  the  frst  (1.  e.  of 
all  Roman  censuses)  before  Quirinus  became  governor  g 
and  that  there  is  here  an  abbreviated  expression,  as  is 
usual  with  the  comparative  degree,  which  they  would 
fill  out  thus:  vpb  r^c  dvoypa^tfi;  ytvojiuvrjc  ^tfiO" 
vevovToc  K.  r.  X.  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  Luke^ 
s^le  could  suppose  him  to  have  written  such  Jargon, 
and  expressed  this  complicated  idea  with  words  which 
on  their  lace  mean  something  very  different.  This  is 
the  result  of  considering  a  language  only  in  the  light 
of  one's  study,  nut  in  that  of  living  intercourse. 

2.  Several  have  tried  conjectural  emendation  (comp. 
Bowyer,  Critical  Conject.  on  the  N.T.I,  117  sq.).  Her- 
mann gives  as  another's  suggestion  Kpoviov^  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  Satuminus.  'Whiston,  Prim,  JV. 
T.  (Lond.  1746),  reads  avrri  t)  d-jroyp.  wp.  DartipWvoti, 
^fimpa  Si  iykvtro  ^*y«f*.  r^c  2wp-  Kvp.,i.  e.  This  first 
census  took  place  when  Satuminus  was  governor  ofSgria^ 
and  a  second  under  Quirinus.  But  the  last  dause  has 
no  pertinence  .here.  L.  Cappellus  and  Huetius,  De-- 
monstr.  Evang.  p.  781,  put  KvivriXtov,  Qntmtilius^  or  K. 
Oudpovy  Q.  Varus^  instead  of  Quirinus.  Q.  Varus  suc- 
ceeded Satuminus  B.C.  6  (see  Josephus.  ./4fi^.  xvii,  6, 
2 ;  Tacit.  HUt.  v,  9).  Michaelis,  Einkit.  ins  N.  T,  i,  71, 
would  read  npb  r^c  after  vpunij  (i.  e.  before  that  under 
QuirinuSy  etc.),  which  might  easily  have  dropped  ont 
(comp.  R.  RouUier,  Dissert.  Scut.  Amst.  1750,  No.  4). 
H.  Venema,  Selecta  e  Scholis  Vcdck.  i,  70,  thought  a{;nf 
if  cnroyp.  vptlrnt-  V  /3  (i.  e.  Stvrepa^  iyiviro  ^7</<t 
etc.,  i.  e.  This  was  the  first  census;  but  the  second  took 
place  when  Quirinus,  etc.  But  again  the  second  clause 
is  out  of  place.  Valesius  (ad  Euseb.  H.  E.  i,  6)  would 
at  once  write  Satuminus  for  Quirinus.  All  such 
changes  of  the  text,  especially  in  the  &ce  of  tho  una* 
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nhnity  of  manuscripts  and  veniona  (see  Grieabach  in 
loc.)f  is  uncritical  and  forced. 

8.  Rejecting  all  these  methods  of  reconciliation,  some 
here  snpposa  a  mistake  or  misrecollection  on  Luke*s 
part  (Ammon,  Bibl,  Theolog.  ii,  271 ;  Comm,  de  Cetuu 
Qatr.  Erlangen,  1810;  Leben  Jetu,  i,  201  sq. ;  Thiess, 
Krit,  Comm,  ii,  385 ;  Strauss,  Leben  Jem,  p.  262  sq. ; 
Weisse,  Evangel,  Geschichte,  i,  204  sq.),  it  being,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  many  years  since  the  occurrence. 
So  Winer,  who  still  holds  the  census  as  a  ikct,  and 
thinks  Quirinus  may  have  conducted  it  (Neander,  Le- 
ben Jew,  p.  25 ;  Meyer  on  Luke,  ii,  2),  the  only  error 
being  in  naming  him  governor  of  Syria  (comp.  AUes 
und  Neuee,  1727,  p.  120).  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Luke  here  refers  to  the  above-mentioned 
census  of  Quirinus  (Acts  v,  87),  and  misdates  it  thus, 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  Acts  sliows  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  it;  and  even  in  ii,  2,  the  yrordfirgt 
seems  to  imply  the  other. 

4.  Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is 
sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Yalesins,  Wet- 
stein,  Hales,  and  others.  First,  changing  a^rti  into 
abrif,  they  obtain  the  sense:  **In  those  days  there 
went  forth  a  decree  from  Augustus  that  the  whole  bind 
should  be  enrolled ;  but  the  enrolmenl  itself  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The 
supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was  commenced 
under  Saturninus,  but  was  not  completed  till  two  years 
after,  under  Quirinus.  Dr.  Robinson  (^Addit.  to  CcU- 
met,  in  "  Cyrenius")  objects  to  this  view  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  historical  basb  for  it.  But  he  must  at 
the  time  have  been  unmindful  of  Hales,  who,  in  his 
Chronology  (iii,  48-58),  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  success.  Hales 
reminds  us  that  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress 
certain  wrongs  which  he  had  received ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been  so  misrepresented  to  Augustus  that 
he  wrote  a  very  harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  **  having  hitherto  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  he  would  now  treat  him  as  a  subject."  And 
when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so  Herod 
was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  injurie$  (vapavofuao) 
offered  to  him  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,  9).  Now  it  may  be 
collected  that  the  chief  of  these  injuries  was  the  per- 
formance of  his  threat  of  treating  him  as  a  subject  by 
the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province. 
For  soon  after  Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that 
*'  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Cassar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who,  through  their  hostility  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment, refused  to  take  it"  The  date  of  this  transac- 
tion is  determined  by  its  having  been  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Pheroras,  and  coincides  with  the  time  of 
this  decree  of  enrolment  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  oath  which  Josephus  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  census,  in  which  a  return  of  persons,  ages,  snd 
properties  was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  learn  from  Ul- 
picin.  That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and  procura^ 
tor,  was  empln3'ed  to  make  this  enrolment,  we  learn 
not  only  from  Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Eusebius;  and 
it  was  made  while  Saturninus  was  president  of  Syria 
(to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  TertuUian),  in  the  thir- 
ty-third year  of  Herod's  reign,  corresponding  to  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth.  Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by 
Tadtus  as  *'  an  active  soldier  and  rigid  commissioner," 
was  well  qualified  for  an  employment  so  odious  to 
Herod  and  his  subjects,  and  probably  came  to  execute 
the  decree  with  an  armed  force.  The  enrolment  of 
the  inhabitants,  **each  in  his  own  city,"  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  war}'  policy  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, to  prevent  insurrections  and  to  expedite  the 
business ;  and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent 


even  in  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared  neob 
essary  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Judiea  and  Galilee. 
At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
census  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  first  act,  name- 
ly, the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the  Roman  register. 
For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, to  Rome,  who,  by  his  address  and  presents,  found 
means  to  mollify  and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that 
he  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  design  which  he  hai^ 
entertained.  The  census  was  consequently  at  thi« 
time  suspended ;  but  it  was  afterwardB  carried  into  ef** 
feet  upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settlement  of  Judaea,  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent  again, 
as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force,  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  This  taxation 
was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachmae  a  head  upon  males  from 
fourteen,  and  females  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age — equal  to  about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money. 
This  was  the  **  tribute  money"  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xvii,  24-27.  The  payment  of  it  became  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned 
the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke 
himself  describes  as  having  occurred  **in  the  days  of 
the  taxing"  (Acts  v,  87).  By  this  statement,  connect- 
ed with  the  slight  emendation  of  the  text  already  in- 
dicated, Hales  considers  that  "  the  Evangelist  is  crit- 
ically reconciled  with  the  varying  accounts  of  Jose- 
phus, Justin  Martyr,  and  TertuUian ;  and  a  historical 
difficulty  satisfactorily  solved,  which  has  hitherto  set 
criticism  at  defiance."  This  is  perhaps  saying  too 
much,  but  the  explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
liest  that  has  yet  been  given  (Lardner's  Credibility^  i, 
248-829;  Wetstein,  Kuinol,  and  Campbell,  on  Luke 
ii,  2,  etc.). 

5.  The  preceding  explanations  all  render  vrpMnj^ 
**  first,"  as  an  advirby  hut  it  is  clearly  not  susceptible 
of  such  a  construction,  being  an  adjective  regularly 
qualifying  dvoypai^^,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  present  **  taxing"  from  a  subs^t- 
quent  one  under  the  same  authority,  namely,  that 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  writer  of  an  elaborate 
article  in  the  Joumcd  of  Sacred  Literature  (October, 
1851)  indeed  urges  that  Luke  ought  to  have  said  i) 
avoypai^fl  i)  wpwrij,  and  adduces  many  citations  to 
show  the  adverbial  force  of  irpStroQ ;  but  these  are  in- 
appropriate, for  they  would  rather  require  the  render- 
ing *'this  was  the  first  taxing  that  took  place,"  etc.,  a 
sense  equally  difficult;  and  Luke's  design  does  not 
appear  to  be  to  contrast  so  strongly  the  two  taxings, 
since  they  were  in  a  measure  one,  this  the  beginning, 
the  other  the  completion.  We  are  disposed,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  modification  of  this  last  preceding  explana- 
tion, and  find  the  distinction  between  these  two  dates 
in  the  verb  iykvtro,  rendering  it  *'  effected"  or  ann- 
pleted,  the  enrolment  having  only  been  begun  in  the 
present  case.  This  will  combine  all  the  historical  no- 
tices above  cited,  and  obviate  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  the  explanations  of  this  difficult 
text  hitherto  proposed.  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and 
Exposition  of  the  Gospels^  Append,  i,  p.  20.)  There  is 
the  greater  propriety  in  this  solution,  inasmuch  as 
Luke  himself  not  only  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  later, 
enforcement  of  the  tax-roll  in  question,  but  in  this 
very  passage  under  discussion  he  clearly  implies  it  by 
the  use  of  Trpoin;,  first ;  the  rendering  of  which  as  an 
adverb  ("first  occurred")  makes  the  word  itself  either 
altogether  nugatory  or  positively  inapposite,  since  no 
later  census  of  the  kind  is  recorded  than  that  referred 
to  in  the  Acts.  There,  can  be  no  good  philological 
reason  assigned  for  adding  this  distinctive  term,  ex- 
cept to  throw  greater  stress  upon  iykvtrOf  which  other- 
wise would  not  naturally  bear  so  strong  a  sense  as  the 
earectflion,  under  the  direction  of  Quirinus,  of  what  had 
already  been  inaugurated  (frpiorrf)  under  different 
auspices  (see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.).    The  paren- 
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thetical  character  of  the  clause  is  probably  the  cause 
of  this  somewhat  blended  antithesis  in  its  phraseology. 
It  is  Luke  who  gives  both  inridentft. 

6.  Many  take  rr/tfJUitv  in  the  wider  signification  of 
kigh  executive  officer  in  general,  including,  for  instance, 
the  procurators.  (So  Casaubon,  Exercit,  AnHbaron. 
p.  126  sq. ;  Grotius,  B.  Cb.  Richard,  in  I  ken,  Nov, 
Thetaur.  ii,  428  sq. ;  Magnani,  Probl.  de  NcUiv,  Christi, 
p.  260  sq. ;  6.  Wemsdorf,  De  cenau  quern  Cos.  Od.  Au- 
ffutt.  fecU,  Viteb.  1698, 1720 ;  Deyling,  Obeervai.  i,  283 
sq. ;  WeihnachUprogr  v,  Belnutadi.  1737;  K.  Nahm- 
macher,  ut,  tup, ;  VDlborth,  De  centu  Quvrim^  Gdtting. 
1786 ;  Birch,  De  centu  Quirinij  Havn.  1790 ;  Sancle- 
mente,  De  Vulg,  jEra  Emend,  p.  413  sq. ;  Manter,  Stem 
d.  Weiten,  p.  88  sq. ;  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  25,  and 
others.)  These  suppose  that  Quinnus  held  this  cen- 
sus as  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  at  the  especial 
command  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Usher,  Annal,  p.  580 
sq. ;  Wedel,  De  centu  Augutt,  Jena,  1703.)  Munter,  p. 
99  sq.,  has  shown,  after  others,  that  extraordinary  le- 
gates, besides  the  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  were  some- 
times sent  for  such  special  duties,  though  perhaps  not 
all  the  instances  adduced  by  him  are  valid.  If  we  are 
fully  to  believe  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i,  44,  Quirinus 
must  have  held  the  census  when  he  first  became  ^irt- 
rpovoq^  or  procurator  in  Judaea.  See  Credner,  Bei- 
trdge  *,  EinleU,  ins  N.  T,  i,  230  sq.  But  there  were  no 
procurators  in  Judaea  in  Herod*s  time.  We  must  then 
suppose,  with  Credner,  that  Quirinus  was  then  sent  to 
Palestine  as  procurator  of  Syria  simply  to  take  the 
census  of  the  people,  whose  number  Augustus  wished 
to  know.  But  this  is  simply  multiplying  hypotheses. 
Comp.  also  Buschke,  p.  73  sq.  This  view  appears 
the  more  probable,  since  Quirinus,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  emperor,  was  then  in  the  East  on  his  commis- 
slon  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  48 ;  ii,  42).  There  is  also  an  in- 
scription (Muratori,  Thetaur,  Intcript.  i,  p.  670)  which 
states  that  Q.  ^mil.  Palicanus  SecAndus,  by  order  of 
Quirinus,  held  a  census  in  Apamea  (in  Syria),  and, 
likewise  by  his  order,  conquered  the  Ituraeans  in  Leb- 
anon. But,  though  the  word  i^ytfiwv  is  not  limited  to 
a  permanent  governor  of  a  province,  yet  Luke  could 
hardly  use  such  a  phrase  as  this  (jitytfiovtvopToc  rr)Q 
£vpiac)  of  an  extraordinary  oflicer.  In  common  lan- 
guage this  could  only  mean  **  being  governor  ofSgria** 
(see  besides,  Huschke,  p.  65  sq.)>  Just  as  little  does 
Bengel  hit  the  mark  (^Ordo  Temp.  p.  203)  when  he 
makes  Quirinus  to  have  filled,  as  governor,  an  interim 
between  Satuminus  and  Varus. 

7.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luke,  that  an  en- 
rolment actually  did  take  place  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  a  modification  of  the  last  foregoing  hy- 
pothesis proceeds  to  make  out  a  probability  that  Cyre- 
nius  was  then  Joint  governor  of  Syria  along  with  Sat- 
urninus.  It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  dare  Volumnius  had  been  joined  with  Satuminus 
as  the  procurator  of  that  province,  and  the  two,  Sat- 
uminus and  Volumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  Josephus,  who  styles  them  equally  govern- 
ors of  Syria  (^4  nt.  x vi,  9,  1 ;  9,  8).  Josephus  does 
not  mention  the  recall  of  Volumnius ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  possibility  that  this  had  taken  place  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  that  C3rTenius,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself,  had  been  sent  in  his  place.  He 
would  then  have  been  under  Satuminus,  a  rjytfim'^ 
** governor,"  of  Syria,  just  as  Volumnius  had  been  be- 
fore, and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  of  Judaea.  That 
he  should  here  be  mentioned  as  such  by  Luke  rather 
than  Satuminus  is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  retumed,  ten  years  afterwards,  as 
procurator  or  chief  governor,  and  then  held  a  second 
and  more  important  census  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion and  taxation,  when  Archelaua  was  deposed,  and 
Judaa  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The 
only  real  objection  to  this  solution  is  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.  But,  although  profane  history  does  not 
affirm  the  fact  of  Cy renins  having  formerly  been  proc- 


urator of  Syria,  yet  it  does  not  in  any  way  deny  ft^ 
and  we  may  therefore  safely  rest  upon  the  auUioritr 
of  the  sacred  writer  for  the  troth  of  this  fact,  just  as 
we  do  for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  first  «niol- 
ment  itself. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Stbia. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  in  his  CommetUaHo  de  Ss^ria 
Bomanorum  provinda  a  Cottare  Augutto  ad  T.  Veqi/asi' 
anum,  has  recently  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  Qni- 
rinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.     This  he  supports 
by  the  following  considerations:  In  B.C.  9  Sentins 
Satuminus  succeeded  M.  Titius  in  the  province  of  Syr- 
ia, and  governed  it  three  years.     He  was  succeeded 
by  T.  Quintilius  Varus  (Joseph.  Ani,  xvii,  5,  2%  who, 
as  it  appears,  remained  governor  up  to  the  end  of  B. 
C.  4.     Thenceforward  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  be  is 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life  in  A.D.  7.     We  also  lose  sight  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicios 
Quirinus  in  A.D.  6.     Now,  from  the  maxim  acted  on 
by  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass.  Iii,  23),  that  none  ahoald 
hold  an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  (ur  more 
than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  have  been  governor  of 
S3rria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.C.  6  to  A.D.  6. 
Who,  then,  were  the  missing  governors  ?    One  of  them 
has  been  found — L.  Volusius  Satuminus,  whose  name 
occurs  as  **  legatus  Syriae*'  on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
4  or  6.     But  his  proconsulate  will  not  fill  the  whole 
time,  and  one  or  two  governors  must  be  supplied  be- 
tween Vams,  ending  B.C.  4,  and  Volusius,  A.D.  4  or  5. 
Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census  of  Luke  ii,  2. 
Could  Quirinus  have  been  governor  at  any  such  time  ? 
From  January  to  August,  B.C.  12,  he  was  consul. 
Soon  after  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonad^naes 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  48).     Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exbaost- 
ive  process  to  the  provinces  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  elim- 
inates from  the  inquiry  Asia — Pontus  and  Bithynia — 
and  Galatia.     Ciltcia  only  remains.     But  at  this  time, 
as  he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  snc- 
cessive  diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion.  Cafw. 
liv,  4)  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  misconduct  of  Pieo  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  Syria,  attempt- 
ed a  forcible  repossession  of  the  province  (Tacit.  Aim, 
iii,  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  (ib.  ii,  78-80),  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts  in  Tadtna 
(Ann,  vi,  41 ;  xii,  63)  of  the  Clitae,  a  seditions  tribe  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occasions  were  repressed  by 
troops  sent  by  the  governors  of  Syria.     Quirinus  then 
appears  to  have  been  govemor  of  Syria  at  some  time 
during  this  interval.     But  at  what  time?     We  find 
him  in  the  East  (Tacit.  Ann,  iii,  48)  in  connection  with 
Cesar's  campaign  agunst  the  Armenians;  and  this 
cannot  have  been  during  his  well-known  goverooiship 
of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.D.  6 ;  for  Caius  Caesar  died 
in  A.D.  4.     Zumpt,  by  arguments  too  long  to  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes 
the  time  of  his  first  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  to 
B.C.  1,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Iy>llius. — Smith, 
s.  V.     This,  however,  still  leaves  a  discrepancy  of  one 
or  two  years  between  his  first  appointment  and  Christie 
birth,  which  cannot  be  brought  down  so  Ute  aa  B.C. 
4.    (See  Lutheroth,  Recentement  de  Qmrtmiw  en  Judee^ 
Par.  1865.)     See  Cenbcb. 

Cyria  (Kwpia,  '^lady,"  2  John,  ver.  1,  6),  a  Greek 
term  signifying  mMfraw,  and  used  as  an  honorary  title 
of  address  to  a  female  (so  Epict.  En^.  40),  as  in  Eng- 
lish. But  in  2  John  it  appears  to  be  the  proper  name 
of  the  distin^ished  female  to  whom  John  directed  his 
epistle  (pee  Alford,  Gr,  Tett.  vol.  v,  prolog,  p.  185  sq.) 
That  Cgria  was  often  a  proper  name  of  femalea  among 
the  Greeks  there  is  no  doubt  (Gmteri  Inter^pl.  p. 
1127).  Others  regard  the  associated  term  ixkitKrii 
("elect'*)  as  a  proper  name,  q.  d.  iSSbefa  (q.  v.),  and 
the  word  in  question  as  a  common  title.  See  Jobx, 
Epistlvs  op. 
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CyMcuB,  said  to  haye  been  pope,  tnd,  according 
to  Romiah  tradition,  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  11,000  maidens,  forsaken  the  papal  see  to  suf- 
fer  martyrdom  with  them  at  Cologne  (Aug.  8th).  His 
existence  is  probably  as  mythical  and  fictitious  as  tliat 
cf  the  11,000  virgins.  The  chnrch  and  college  of  St. 
<^nac  (formerly  St.  Dionysii),  at  Neuhausen,  near 
Worms,  claims  to  have  possessed  his  relics  since  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

Cyriacus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  end 
of  the  6th  centur}%  and  successor  of  Jokn  Jejunutor  af- 
ter 595,  took,  like  his  predecessor,  the  title  of  imaKo- 
iroc  otKovfiivtKn^y  which  he  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  council.  The  Romish  bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  op- 
posed him  at  first  without  success,  but  by  giving  his 
support  to  the  usurper  Phocas  he  finally'  gained  his 
end,  and  Cyriacus  had  to  renounce  his  title.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  606. — Herzog,  Beal-Ency- 
hlopddie,  iii,  221. 

Cyril  (St.)  (KvpcXXoc),  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  in 
Alexandria  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and 
was  educated  under  his  uncle  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
that  place.  Theophilus  died  in  412,  and  Cyril  was 
elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  One  of  his  first  steps, 
according  to  Socrates,  was  to  plunder  and  shut  up  the 
churches  of  the  Novatians  (Socr.  Hist,  EccL  vii,  7). 
He  led  on  a  furious  mob,  which  drove  out  the  Jews, 
who  had  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  the  city  for  ages. 
This  proceeding  excited  the  anger  of  Orestes,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  impla- 
cable opponent  of  the  bishop.  An  attack  was  made 
on  the  governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks ; 
and  one  who  severely  wounded  him  having  suffered 
death  on  the  rack,  Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a 
eulogy  over  his  body  as  that  of  a  martyr  (Socrates, 
1.  vii,  c.  14).  He  is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hypatia,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  mathematician 
Theon ;  but  his  share  in  this  atrocity  was  only  indi- 
rect. See  Hypatia.  The  titles  of  Doctor  of  the  In- 
eamation  and  Champion  ofthe  Virffin  have  been  given 
to  Cyril  on  account  of  his  violent  dispute  with  Nesto- 
rius.  **  The  condemnation  and  deposition  of  Nestorius 
having  been  decreed  by  Pope  Celestine,  Cyril  was  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  sentence,  for  which  he  presided 
at  a  council  of  sixty  bishops  at  Ephesus.  John,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  having  a  few  days  afterwards  held  a 
council  of  forty-one  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius 
and  excommunicated  Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  forthwith  committed 
both  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to  prison,  where  they  remain- 
ed for  some  time  under  rigorous  treatment.  Cyril,  by 
the  influence  of  Celestine,  was  at  length  liberated  and 
restored  (431)  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  he  retain- 
ed until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  444"  (Enffl.  Cy 
elcp,  8.  v.).  See  Nestorius.  Cyril's  doctrinal  writ- 
ings are  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the  contro- 
versies on  the  Trinity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  treatises :  Thesaunu  on  the  Trinity^  intended 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  Arianlsm.  In  Dialogues  on 
the  IncarruOion,  in  Five  Books  agcunst  Nestorivs,  and  in 
an  ample  Commewtary  on  St.  John*s  Gospel,  the  same 
subject  is  continued.  Ten  books  against  Julian  con- 
tain replies  to  that  emperor's  three  books  against  the 
Gospels,  which,  if  Cyril's  quotations  are  faithful,  were 
as  weak  and  absurd  as  the  answers.  Seventeen  books 
On  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth  show  that  all  the  Mo- 
saical  institutions  were  an  allegory  of  the  Gospel ;  **  a 
proof,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  **how  Scripture  may 
be  tortured  to  say  anything."  Thirteen  books  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  are  written  with  a  simi- 
lar view.  Thirty  paschal  Homilies  announce,  as  cus- 
^^mary  at  Alexandria,  the  time  of  Easter.  Sixty-one 
Epistles  nearly  all  relate  to  the  Nestorian  controversy. 
C^rril's  Synodieal  Letter  contains  twelve  solemn  curses 
against  Nestorius,  who  as  solemnly  replied  with  twelve 
conafl  against  Cyril.    His  writings  abound  in  turgid  | 


praises  of  Maiy ,  though  he  did  not  hold  her  to  be  with* 
out  sin.  *'  The  history  of  none  among  the  Christian 
fathers  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  character 
than  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria — a  man  immoder- 
ately ambitious,  violent,  and  headstrong ;  a  breeder  of 
disturbances ;  haughty,  imperious,  and  as  unfit  for  a 
bishop  as  a  violent,  bigoted,  unskilfhl  theologian  could 
possibly  be — ^but  resolved  that  if  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth,  the  violent  should  have  possession  of  the  sees" 
(Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  137).  "  But 
the  faults  of  his  personal  character  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  merits  of  Cyril  as  a  theologian.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  is  clearly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  im- 
portant dogmatic  and  polemic  divines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Of  his  contemporaries  Theodoret  alone  was 
his  superior.  He  was  the  last  considerable  represent- 
ative of  the  Alexandrian  theology  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  which,  however,  was  already  beginning 
to  degenerate  and  stiffen  ;  and  thus  he  offsets  Theodo- 
ret, who  is  the  most  learned  representative  of  the  An- 
tiochian  school.  He  aimed  to  be  the  same  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  and  the  person  of  Christ  that 
his  purer  and  greater  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria had  been  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  cen- 
tury before.  But  he  overstrained  the  supranaturalipm 
and  mysticism  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  the  unity 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the 
Honophysite  error,  even  sustaining  himself  by  the 
words  of  Athanasius,  though  not  by  his  spirit,  because 
the  Nicene  age  had  not  yet  fixed  beyond  all  inter- 
change the  theological  distinction  between  oi'ffia  and 
tnro^Traffif"  (Schaff,  Church  History,  §  171).  The  best 
edition  of  the  Opera  Omnia  of  Cyril,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (Paris,  1638),  is  that  of  Aul  ert  (7  vols.  Ifol.). 
This  edition  is  followed  by  Migne,  in  his  Patrol.  Cursus 
Con^pietus  (Ixviii-lxxvii).  His  Comm.  in  Lucas  Evan- 
geUium  was  re-edited  in  Latin  by  R.  P.  Smith  (Oxford, 
1858) ;  and  in  an  English  version,  by  the  same,  with 
notes  (Oxf.  1859).  See  Clarke,  Succession  Sac.  Lit.  ii, 
137 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Anno  412 ;  Tillemont,  Mhnoires, 
xiv,  272 ;  Butler,  Lvoes  of  Saints,  Jan.  28 ;  Neander, 
Church  History,  ii,  458-498;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  iv; 
Domer,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  trans.),  div.  i,  vol.  ii. 

Cyril  (St.)  (KvpiXXog),  of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  that  city  about  A.D.  815.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  about  885,  and 
priest  by  the  patriarch  Maximus  about  845.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
(A.D.  850).  A  luminous  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
called  the  **  Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  (Socrates,  Hist, 
Ecd.  ii,  28).  He  soon>  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Arian  Acacius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  who  com- 
menced a  persecution  against  him,  which  terminated 
in  his  deposition  by  a  council  in  857.  He  was  restored 
to  his  see,  but  was  deposed  a  second  time  by  the  Arian 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  SCO.  On  the  accession 
of  Julian,  Cyril  returned  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  ex- 
pelled a  third  time  (A.D.  867).  Finally,  under  Theo- 
dosius, he  was  restored  by  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple in  881,  and  died,  cleared  of  all  charges  against  his 
orthodoxy,  May,  886.  "  An  incident  noticed  by  all 
the  biographers  of  St.  Cyril  is  the  celebrated  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensil)ly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the 
sinister  view  of  falsifying  the  prophecies  respecting  its 
irreparable  destruction"  (see  Gregory  Nazian.  Orat.  4 
advers.  JuUan;  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Philostorgius,  So- 
zoroen,  and  bishop  Warburton's  Dissertation  on  the 
subject,  p.  88). 

"The  extant  writings  of  St  C^'^ril  are  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  Catecheses, 
or  sermons,  delivered  during  I^ent  to  the  catechumens 
(called  before  baptism  Illuminati);  five  similar  dia- 
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Qcmnes  delivered  doling  Easter  week  to  the  neophytes 
after  baptism,  called  Mjfiiagogic,  being  explanatory  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacraments ;  a  treatise 
on  words,  and  the  letter  to  Constantios,  besides  which 
several  homilies  and  epistles  are  sometimes  improper- 
ly included.  Riyetos  Qih.  iii,  c.  8,  9,  10,  De  Cyrilh 
CatecheMbut)  considers  the  five  Mystagogics  and  the 
letter  to  Constantius  as  supposititious ;  but  by  Yossius, 
Gave,  Mill,  Whittaker,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  re- 
ceived as  genuine.  The  books  of  Catecheses  are 
crowded  with  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  the  style 
is  dull  and  tiresomely  prolix;  but  the  fkcts  they  con- 
tain relating  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  4th  century  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquities.  In 
the  first  Catechesis  are  described  the  effects  of  bap- 
tism. The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  etc.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which 
are  represented  as  worthy  of  all  veneration ;  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the 
powers  of  exorcism,  consecrated  unction,  oil,  and  wa- 
ter. Christians  are  exhorted  to  cross  themselves  on 
every  occasion  and  action  throughout  the  day.  The 
enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed  by  St. 
Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  *  Invention  of  the  Cross,*  it  was  deposited  in  a  sil- 
ver case,  and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  who  each  took  a  little  chip  of  it  without 
occastioning  any  diminution  of  its  bulk !  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  cross  is  given  by  Toutt^  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Cyril's  works.  His  chief  theological  work 
is  the  above-named  Kan7X'7<rccc  ^<tfri^o/uV(i;v,  Cate- 
cheses, delivered  in  preparing  a  class  of  catechumens 
for  baptism,  and  it  is  the  first  example  we  have  of  a 
popular  compend  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cyril.  The 
state  of  virginity  in  general  is  extolled  as  equal  to 
that  of  angels,  with  an  assurance  that,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  noblest  crowns  wUl  be  carried  off  by 
the  virgins.  The  resurrection  is  proved  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  story  of  the  Phosnix'*  (jSnglUh  Cyclopadia). 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  Mille,  Opera  Omnia, 
Griece  et  Latine  (fol.,  1703,  with  notes,  indices,  and 
various  readings);  Toutt^e  (Benedictine,  6r.  et  Lai., 
Paris,  fol.,  1720) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Curs.  Grate. 
vol.  xxxiii.  The  Catecheses  are  given  in  English  in 
the  LOnwry  of  the  Fathers  (vol.  ii),  Oxford,  1839, 8vo.— 
See  Clarke,  Succession  Sac.  Liter,  i,  279;  Lardner, 
Works,  iv;  Neander,  CAurcA  History,  ii,  98;  Cave,  Ifist. 
Lit.  i,  211 ;  Taylor,  Ancient  Christiamiy ;  Scha^T,  Bist. 
of  the  Christian  Church,  §  168. 

Cyril,  St.,  the  apostle  of  the  Slavi,  was  bom  in 
Thessalonica  about  8!20.  His  original  name  was  Con- 
stantino. He  was  educated  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Pbotins,  and  gave  for 
some  time  lectures  on  philosophy.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived and  always  retained  the  name  "The  Philos- 
opher." After  some  time  he  took  orders,  became  a 
monk,  and  soon,  with  his  brother  Methodius,  with- 
drew into  solitude.  He  now  fell  out  with  Photius, 
defended  the  veneration  of  images,  and  wrote  against 
the  Mohammedans.  About  880  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael  III  as  a  missionary  to  a  Tartar 
tribe,  the  Chazari,  which  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Low- 
er Volga.  Jews  and  Mohammedans  vied  with  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  gain  an  influence  upon  this  tribe, 
and  the  selection  of  Constantine  by  the  emperor  for 
this  difficult  mission  indicates  the  hi^^h  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed.  He  first  went  to  Kherson,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  some  relics  of  Clemens  Romanus,  which  he 
seems  to  have  always  carried  with  him  from  this  time. 


A  portion  of  the  tribe  emfaraced  ChiiftiAnHyy  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  Christtanization  of  the  whole 
tribe  and  of  the  organisation  of  a  national  Charch. 
After  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  again  lived  with 
his  brother  Methodius  in  ascetic  retirement  until  be 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sooth 
Slavic  tribes.     Both  Greek  and  Roman  miaaioaaries 
had  for  some  time  been  at  work  among  this  people, 
which,  anxious  to  preserve  its  independent  national- 
ity, mutrosted  both.     Constantine  gained  their  confi- 
dence by  convincing  them  that  he  sj^mpathized  with 
their  national  sentiments,  and  had  in  view  nodiing 
but  their  conversion  to  Christianity.     He  became  the 
founder  of  a  Slavic  literature  by  translating  into  their 
language  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  most  im- 
portant liturgical  books.    For  this  purpose  he  used  an 
alplialiet  which  either  had  been  invented  by  him  or 
modified  from  one  (the  '' Glagolitic")  more  ancient. 
The  new  alphabet,  called  after  him  the  *' Cyrillic," 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Eastern  Slavi  (Bulgariana, 
Servians^  Bosnians,  Slavonians,  Russians,  etc.),  but 
subsequently  underwent  in  the  sevenl  countries  a 
number  of  modifications.     By  prince  Rastislav  be 
was  called  as  a  missionary  into  the  Slavic  conntries 
outside  of  the  Greek  empire.     This  Rastislav  is  prob- 
ably the   same  whom  the  Germans  call  Rasticf?s, 
the  founder  of  a  great  Moravian  empire  whoee  ex- 
act limits  cannot  at  present  be  defined.     Abont  863 
they  arrived  at  the  court  of  Rastislav,  the  seat  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  was  probably 
at  a  point  far  to  the  south-east  from  the  present 
Moravia.     By  disseminating  the  Scriptures  and  cel- 
ebrating divine  worship  in  the  Slavic  language,  they 
soon  founded  a   fiourishing  Slavic  Church  in  the 
territory  of  Rastislav  and  other  Pannonian  princea. 
When  pope  Nicholas  I  heard  of  their  successes  he  ua- 
vited  them  to  Rome.     In  868  they  followed  this  invi- 
tation, accompanied  by  many  disciples.    Their  Slavic 
Bible  and  Slavic  mass  attracted  great  attention,  and 
the  successor  of  Nicholas  (who  in  the  meanwhile  had 
died),  Adrian  II,  received  them  with  marks  of  great 
favor.     They  presented  the  pope  with  the  relics  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  the  pope  approved  their  work, 
inclusive  of  the  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  declared  his  intention  to  oi^ganize 
the  new  churches  in  the  Slavic  provinces  as  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  province,  under  Constantine  and 
Methodius  as  bishops.     But  Constantine,  who  felt  the 
end  of  his  life  approaching,  preferred  to  remain  as  a 
monk  in  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Cyril,  under 
which  he  has  since  been  known  in  Church  histoTT, 
and  died  a  few  weeks  later,  Feb.  14,  869.     The  work 
of  evangelization  was  continued  by  his  brother  Metho- 
dius.    The  works  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
C>nil  {Apologi  Morales,  Vienna,  1630 ;  OpuMcnhun  de 
Diction.  Venice,  1497)  are  spurious. — Herzog,  i2lea^£fi- 
cykhp.  iii,  223;   Schafisrik,  Slav.  AUerlkumer,  ii,  471 ; 
Wattenbach,  Beitrdge  zur  deschichte  der  christL  Kircke 
in  Afdhren  u.  Bohmen  (Vienna,  1849) ;  Acta  Sastetonan, 
Mart,  ii,  14 ;  Dobrowskv,  Cyrill  und  Method  (Prague, 
1823) ;  Philaret  (Russian  bUhop  of  Riga),  CyriOus  tnd 
Methodius  (German  transl.,  Mittau,  1847);  McLcar, 
Missions  tn  the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  xiiL 

Cyril  Lucar  (Cyrillcs  Lucaris),  a  Greek  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  noted  for  his  efforts  to 
introduce  into  his  Church  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed (Calvinistic)  churches.  He  was  bom  about 
1568  in  Candia,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Venice  and  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
scholarship.  He  studied  for  sevenl  years  in  Ven- 
ice and  Padua,  and  subsequently  made  a  journey 
through  several  European  countries.  In  Geneva^ 
where  he  staid  for  some  time,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  several  prominent  theologians  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Lithuania  he  was  rector  of  a 
literary  institution  at  Ostrog,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposing  the  projected  union  of  the  Greek 
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chmcbM  of  PoluDd  and  ythiunia  with  Rome,  After 
his  Tetnrn  to  hii  lutlve  laod,  he  wu  loan  promoted 
b;  Um  [Ktriuch  of  Alexaodria  to  the  di^'nity  of  an 
■nhimsodiile.  In  1602  Cyril  eacceeded  Kleletiua  u 
patriaicli  uf  AleiaudrU.  While  huldiitg  this  position 
ha  carried  on  an  active  correBpoudence  with  David  le 
Lmi,  de  Wilelm,  and  the  Remonitrant  Uytenlngaert 
at  IloUand,  Abbot,  arcbblibop  of  Caoterliury,  Legei, 
profetior  of  Geneva,  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  Swed- 
ish kin.:  Guslavug  Adolphoe,  and  hia  chancellor,  A^el 
Oienftierao.  Many  of  these  letten,  written  in  differ. 
ebt  laDguagea,  are  itill  extant.  They  ahow  ttut  Cyril 
vai  BD  eomeM  opponent  of  Rome,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Proteetant  Reformation.  Ua  aent  for  all  the 
imporlaot  works,  Proteatant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
pulilished  in  the  Western  coitntriei,  and  sent  lereral 
young  men  to  Englund  to  get  a  thorough  theological 
education.  The  fnenda  of  Cyiil  in  Conataatinople, 
and  among  thepi  the  Englieti,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
ambaaaadors,  endeavored  to  elevate  Cyril  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  ConBtantinople.  They  would  have  nic- 
ceeded  in  1G13,  after  the  boniahmeot  of  the  patriarch 
TimotbeDs,  but  for  the  unwillingneaa  of  Cyril  to  pay 
the  amount  demanded  by  the  Turkish  govemmenL 
After  the  death  of  Tlmothcus  in  1621,  he  was  elected 
hie  eucceaaor  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  synod.  His 
life  as  patriarch  was  fuU  of  vicissitudes.  The  Jesnita, 
in  union  with  the  agents  of  France,  several  times  pro- 
cured hIa  Ikanishment,  while  his  friends,  supported  by 
the  ombueeadors  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  Constan- 
tinople, obtained,  by  means  of  lar^e  soma  of  money, 
bis  recall.  During  all  these  troubles,  Cj'ril,  with  re- 
markable energy,  pursued  the  great  task  of  his  life. 
In  1S27  he  obtained  a  printing-preas  frnm  England, 
and  at  once  began  to  print  hia  Confesaion  of  Faith 
and  aevoral  eateehisma.  But,  twfore  these  docaments 
were  ready  for  publication,  the  printing  ectabliahment 

Btigation  of  the  Jesuits.  Cyril  then  aentliis  Confes- 
lion  of  Failh  to  Geneva,  where  it  appeared.  In  1629, 
In  the  Latin  language,  ander  the  true  name  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  dedication  to  Comelini  de  Ilaga. 
It  created  throughout  Europe  a  profound  sensation, 
and  many  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  spurious.  Cy- 
ril, however,  openly  confessed  the  authortbip,  published 
In  1C33  a  Greek  edition  uf  the  Confesaioo,  and  hi  1G36, 
in  a  letter  to  the  professors  of  Geneva,  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Many  opponents,  however,  now  loae  against 
bim  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  163S  a  synod  i 
vened  at  Constantinople  to  try  bim.  But,  before 
tence  woa  pronounced,  the  Janissaries  arrested  him  by 
order  of  the  government,  carried  him  to  a  boat,  stran- 
gled him,  and  cast  the  corpse  into  the  sea.  Some 
friends  found  the  corpae  and  buried  it  upon  an  island, 
and  ten  years  later  a  solemn  funeral  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople. Several  synods  condemned  the  Inoova^ 
tions  attempted  by  Cyril,  but  Ibe  Confession  of  Faith 
waa  generally  treated  by  them  as  apurioue. 

The  CoDfession  of  Cyril  usea  of  the  procession  i 
the  Holy  Spirit  tlie  compromiung  formula  in  n 
warpoc  ci'  fioM  (apairepfrjiliuirty     It  teaches  abe 
lute  predeitination,  denies  moral  freedom  prior  to  i 
generation,  declares  strongly  against  the  rights  claii 
ed  by  the  popes,  and  acknowledges  only  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.    It  recommends 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  diftingnishes  the  canonical 
fhim  the  deulero-canonicsl  bonks,  and  rejects  the  reo- 
eration  of  images.     It  has  been  published  by  Kimmel 
in  hia  Libri  lymbnt.  tcclu.  Graca. — Thorn.  Smith,  Ci<l- 
Ifclaara  de  Cifriilo  Lacari  (Lond.  lT(IT)j    Bnhnetedt, 
De  Cgnllo  /.iHMri  (Hallo,  1724);  Hermg,  Rral-Eniy- 
kiop.  viil.  538 ;  Picbler,  GeiciUhte  da  Pralatanlinma 
in  dtT  Onenialuc&ea  Kirche,  etc.  (Munich,  1862,  8to)  \ 
Stanley,  Ealrm  Ckanh;  FrincrUm  Seviete,  v,  B12; 
Murdoch's  Uosbeim,  Ciurci  Bithry,  iii,  S47,  note  G 
(N.Y.IBM). 


15  CYRUS 

Cy'nia  <Hebi^zed  Ko'mh,  ti'^is  [twice  d'ns, 
Eira  i,  1  lat,  clause,  a],  2  Chron.  ix'ivl,  22,  23 ;  ^ra 
i,l,  7,8;  ill,  7i  Iv,  a,S;  Isa.  xUv,  28;  xlv,lj  Dan. 
<,  21;  X,  1;  Chald.  Id.  Eara  v,  13,  14, 17;  vi,  S,  14; 
l>an.  vi,  28;  Greek  KHfios,  as  in  1  Esdr.  U,  S;  Iv,  44, 
67;  V,  71,  78;  vi,  17,  21;  fur  the  old  Persic  Kurtalt, 
supposed  by  the  Greeiu  to  mean  the  lun  [Ctesias, 
Peri.  Etc.  49;  PluUrch,  Artax.  /],  but  rather  con. 
nected  with  the  Sanscrit  Kvra,  of  unknown  aignif., 
Rawlinson,  Berod,  iii,  455),  originally  called  Agrada- 
la  (Aypatdnic,  Strain,  zv,  739 ;  see  Roaenmljller,  Al- 
Urtii.  I,  i,  867),  the  celebrated  Peraion  king  (Q^Q  T^-a) 
and  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  promulgated  the  ^rst 
edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
(Eira  1,1,  etc).  "In  conaeqoenco  of  a  dream,  Asty- 
ages,  it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infuut  gran^ 
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son,  but  the  child  »»i  ipared  by  those  whom  he 
charged  with  the  conimLision  of  the  crime  (Herod.  I, 
109  sq.),  azkd  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the 
name  of  Agradntea  (Strab.  xv,  739).  His  real  paren- 
tage was  discovered  by  the  imperions  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  t>ay  (Herod.  1, 114),  and  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  hia  courage  and  genius  placed 
him  atthe  head  of  the  Persians.  The  tyranny  of  As- 
trages  had  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of 
Ibo  Medea,  and  Cyrua  headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Median  king,  B.C.  b59, 
near  Pasargode  (now  Murgb-Aub)  (Straho,  xv,  730). 
After  consolidating  the  empire  which  he  thus  gained, 
Cvrus  entered  on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  East.'  In  B.C.  546  (?)he 
defeated  CriBSUS,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the 
prize  of  his  success.  ^Vhile  his  general  HarpDgus  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 

ylon  fell  before  hia  armv,  and  the  ancient  dominions 
of  Assyria  were  added  t*!  his  empire  (B.C.  588).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  greater  de. 
signa.  It  is  protialile  that  Cyrus  planned  an  invasion 
of  Ejiypt ;  and  there  are  tracea  of  campaigna  in  Cen. 
tral  Asia,  in  which  ho  appears  to  have  attempted  to 
extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctesiss,  Pm.  c.  6  sq.). 
Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Massageta!,  and,  accord- 
ing to  HarodotuB,  (i,  214;  comp.  Joaephas,  AjU.  xi,  2, 
1),  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  them  B.C.  B39  (Clinton. 
.Fatt.  BtO.  ii,  801  sq.).     Hia  tomb  is  still  ahown  at 
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Pasargads  (Arrian,  Exp,  ALy\^  29),  the  scene  of  liia 
first  decisive  victory  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  278). 

**  It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the  oat* 
line  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  Cj'ms 
was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of  Persia, 
and  his  history  had  received  various  popular  embel- 
lishments (Herod,  i,  95 ;  comp.  ill,  18, 160 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  i,  2, 1).  In  the  next  century  Xenophon  chose 
him  as  the  hero  of  hb  romance,  and  fact  and  fiction 
became  thenceforth  hopelessly  confused  in  classical 
writers.  But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  details  of 
his  actions,  the  empire  which  he  left  is  the  best  record 
of  his  power  and  plans.  Like  an  Oriental  Alexander, 
he  aimed  at  universal  dominion ;  and  the  influence  of 
Persia,  like  that  of  Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
marks  an  epoch  in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sar- 
dts  and  Babylon  was  the  starting-point  of  European 
life ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  begin- 
ning of  Grecian  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  constitution,  synchronize  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  race  in  the  E»st  (Niebuhr,  Getch, 
Au.  p,  232)."  The  fullowing  points  demand  especial 
consideration,  aqd  we  therefore  elabonte  them  at  con- 
siderable lengtlu 

1.  ffii  Parentoffe, — Herodotus  (i,  107)  and  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  i,  2, 1)  agree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyses, 
prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Handane,  daughter  of  Astya^ 

Median  empire. .  In  an  Assyrian  in- 
scription he  is  called  the  "  son  of  Cambyses  the  pow- 
erful king*'  (Rawlinson,  fferod.  i,  19 "t).  Ctesias  denies 
that  there  was  any  relationship  at  all  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages  {PerM.  Exc,  2).  According  to  him,  when 
Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  he  adopted 
him  as  a  grandfather,  and  invested  Amytis,  or  Amyn- 
tis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (whose  name  is  in  all 
probability  only  another  form  of  Mandane),  with  all 
the  honors  of  queen  dowager.  His  object  in  so  doing 
was  to  facilitate  the  submission  of  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  were  not  yet  conquered ; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in  winning 
the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remote  province 
of  Bactria.  Ctesias  adds  that  C3rTU8  afterwards  mar- 
ried Amytis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  account 
is  by  far  the  more  historical,  and  that  the  story  fol- 
lowed by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the 
courtiers  published  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  de- 
signs. Tet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubtini;  that,  on 
the  father's  side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  AcbaemenidsB, 
the  royal  clan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 
See  Sartorius,  De  ratiomb.  cur  in  expon.  vUa  et  rel,  gcst. 
Cyri,  Xenophanti  potius  quam  Herodot,  sit  credendum 
(Lubben,  1771).  A  different  view  is  taken  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Darius  (the  Mbde). 

2.  His  Etevation  to  the  Throne, — It  was  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  probably  there- 
fore of  the  Medes  before  them,  to  choose  the  provin- 
cial viceroys  from  the  royal  families  of  the  subject 
nations,  and  thereby  to  leave  to  the  vanquished  much 
both  of  the  semblance  and  of  the  realitv  of  freedom. 
This  will  be  suflicient  to  account  for  the  first  steps  of 
Cyrus  towards  eminence.  But  as  the  Persian  armies 
were  at  that  time  composed  of  ruder  and  braver  men 
than  the  Medcs  (indeed,  to  this  day,  the  men  of  Shi- 
raz  are  proverbially  braver  than  those  of  Isfahan),  the 
accoilnt  of  Xenophon  is  credible,  that  in  the  gener- 
al wars  of  the  empire  Cyrus  won  the  attachment  of 
the  whole  army  by  his  bravery ;  while,  as  Herodotus 
telU,  the  atrocious  cmelties  of  Astyages  may  have  re- 
volted the  hearts  of  the  Median  nobility.    See  Persia. 

8.  Transition  of  (he  Empire  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians, — Xenophon's  romance  omits  the  fact  that 
the  transference  of  the  empire  was  effected  by  a  civil 
war;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer,  in  his  Anabasis, 
confesses  it  (iii,  4,  7, 12).  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Isocra- 
tes,  Strabo,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  allude  to  the  matter 
at  all,  agree  that  it  was  so.     In  Xenophon  (/.  e.)  we 


find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  of  vais 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila 
were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrua.  From  Strabo  we 
learn  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fonght  on  the  apot 
where  Cyrus  afterwards  built  Pasarj^ids,  in  Persia, 
for  his  native  capital.  This  agrees  with  Herodotns's 
account  of  two  armies  being  successively  lost,  which 
may  mean  that  the  war  was  ended  in  two  campaigns^ 
Yet  Ctesias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  captured  in 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (says  Herodotoa)  did 
Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  him  by  his  side  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Ctesias,  however,  states  that  he  was  first 
made  ruler  of  the  Barcanians,  and  afterwarda  mur- 
dered by  a  eunuch  sent  by  Cyrus  to  bring  him  home 
to  visit  his  fomily.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cy- 
rus is  fixed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient 
chronologers  as  occurring  in  B.C.  659  (Africanaa,  ^. 
Eiueb.  X,  10 ;  Clinton,  ii,  s.  an.). 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to  the 
Persians  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  aa  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of  the  noblest 
Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his  reign  the  moA 
trusted  generals  of  the  armies  were  Medes.  Tet  even 
this  hardly  explains  the  phenomenon  of  a  Darina  th« 
Mode,  who,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  two  years  h<ddi 
the  government  in  Babylon,  after  the  captare  of  the 
city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Indeed,  the  Un- 
guage  used  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  might 
be  explained  as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Darius  bs 
supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Cyrus  is  clearly  pat 
forward  as  a  successor  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Manv 
have  been  the  attempts  to  reconcile  this  with  tltt 
current  Grecian  accounts  ;  but  there  ia  one  only 
that  has  the  least  plausibility,  viz.  that  which,  with 
Xenophon,  teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  liv- 
ing (whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  this 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede ;  to  whom  Ct- 
rus,  by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a  nomiiud 
supremacy  at  Babylon.  See  Cyaxarbs.  In  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression  of  the  Medes 
probably  commenced.  At  his  death  the  Magian  con- 
spiracy took  place,  after  the  defeat  of  which  the  Medes 
doubtless  sunk  lower  still.  At  a  later  time  they  made 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Persian  power,  and 
its  suppression  seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  ilyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  nations 
which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia ;  for  the  nations  of 
the  poetical  Iran  had  only  dialectual  variations  of  lan- 
guage (Strabo,  xv,  2,  p.  811).     See  Media. 

4.  MiUtary  Career  of  Cyrus, — ^The  descriptions  given 
us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Plutarch's  Artaxerxes  (the  lat- 
ter probably  tnken  from  Ctesias),  concerning  the  Per- 
sian mode  of  fighting,  are  quite  Jftmeric  in  their  char- 
acter. No  skill  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  general ; 
no  tactics  are  thought  of:  he  docs  hi»  duty  best  by  be- 
having as  the  bravest  of  common  soldiers,  and  by  act- 
ing the  part  of  champion,  like  a  knight  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any 
ffreaier  advance  of  the  military  art  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
rus. It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  subdued  the  Lydians, 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Babylonians:  we 
may  doubtless  add  Susiana,  which  must  have  been  in- 
corporated with  his  empire  before  he  commenced  his 
war  with  Babylon ;  where  also  he  fixed  his  military 
capital  (Susa,  or  Shush  an),  as  more  central  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  administration  than  Pasargadn.  Tet 
the  latter  citv  continued  to  be  the  more  sacred  and  lie- 
loved  home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  place  of  corona- 
tion and  of  sepulture  (Strabo,  xv,  3,  p.  318 ;  and  Plot 
Artax,  init.).  All  Syria  and  Phoenicia  appear  to  have 
come  over  to  Cjrus  peaceably. 

With  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  fiusts  from 
Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted  as  differ- 
ing from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high  probability. 
He  states  that,  after  iw^^Aivinir  tfae  submiaaion  of  the 
Bactrians,  Cyrus  r  "-Mdani.  a  Scythiao 
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0  ■-  ■  SUtokIc)  jwoplB,  who  seem  to  lure  dwelt,  or 
pertup*  nther  roved,  along  the  Oiiu,  froni  Bokhara 
to  Khiva;  and  tliat,  after  alteraatB  tnixewea  In  battle, 
be  attuched  tba  whole  nation  to  himaelf  In  faithful  al- 
le,;iimce.  Their  king  is  called  Amorgei  b;  Cuaiai. 
Tliey  are  undoubted]?  the  ume  people  that  Herodotiu 
(vii,  M)  calls  JmjTjiaii  Sacians^  and  it  ii  highly  prob- 
uble  that  tbey  gave  to  the  district  of  Majgiaai  its  aanie. 
Their  women  fought  in  rsnks  as  systematically  as  the 
men.  Stnbo  has  cunorily  told  US  of  a  tradition  (xv, 
2,  p.  307)  that  Cyrus  escapal  with  bat  seyen  men 
through  the  deserts  of  Gedroeia,  fleeing  from  the  "la- 
dians" — which  might  denMe  an  unsuccessful  war 
agaioit  Candahar,  etc.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
Dot  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis. 

The  cloaiug  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  was  in  bat- 
tle with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  bsinks  of  the 
river  luiartes,  now  the  Syr-deria.  Herodotua  calls 
the  enemy  the  SlaSBagetans,  who  roamed  along  the 
north  iiaok  of  the  river:  according  to  Cteaias  it  was 
the  Derbices,  who  seem  to  have  been  on  the  south. 
Both  may,  in  fact,  have  combined  in  the  war.  In 
other  respeela  the  narrative  of  Cteeias  is  beyond  com- 
parison more  credible,  snil  more  agreeable  with  other 
known  facts,  except  that  be  Introduces  the  fiction  of 
Indians  mA  drpitanU  aiding  the  enemy.  Two  battles 
were  fought  on  saccCMlve  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
Cyrus  was  mortally  wounded,  but  Has  carried  off  by 
his  people  (B.C.  620,  according  to  Clinton).  In  the 
next,  the  Sacian  cavalry  and  the  faithfbl  Amorges 

tal  and  bloody  defcat.  Cyrus  died  the  third  day  after 
his  wound ;  his  tiody  was  conveyed  to  Pasar^jadai,  and 
buried  In  the  celebrated  monument,  which  was  broken 
open  by  the  Uacedonians  two  centuries  aflerwar' 
(Strabo,  XV,  S).  A  descriptiou  is  given  of  the  ton 
in  Arrian  (vi,  29) :  it  was  a  neat  quadrangular  edifi< 
with  a  low  door  leading  into  a  little  chamber,  in  which 
lay  ft  golden  sarcophagus,  containing  the  body  of  Cy- 
ras, The  inecription,  reported  by  Arislobulus,  an  eye- 
witness, is  this :  "  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired 
the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  was  king  of  Asia. 
Grudge  me  not,  then,  this  monument."  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  perished,  but  Sir  K.  K.  Porter 
has  sought  to  identify  it  with  an  extant  building  known 
by  the  Datives  as  that  of  "  the  mother  of  Suleiman" 
{TnatU,  i,  498).  His  name  is  found  on  monnments 
Bt  Unrghab,  north  of  Persepolia  (UiSck,  Va.  Med.  N. 
Pert,  llomm.}. 


ibtlVrrm. 


S.  Coniicl  and  Rtlatfont  <jf  Cyrta  toaardi  the  Jm. ' 
—Hitherto  the  great  kinp,  with  whom  the  Jrws  had 
been  bmOEbt  Into  contact,  bad  been  open  oppressors 
or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  generous  libera, 
tor  and  a  Just  giiardiui  of  th^  rights.  An  inspired 
prophet  (laa.  iliv,  28)  recognised  in  him  "  a  shepherd" 
of  the  Icrd,  an  "anointed"  king  (Isa.Klv,li  H"^^, 
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Mftiiai)  \  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writen  to  lo- 
vest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some  sense  a 
type  of  Cbriat  himself  (Jerome,  Comin.  in  Jta.  xlv,  1), 
His  successes  are  connected  in  the  prophecy  with  theit 
reiigiooi  iMUe ;  and  if  that  appear  to  be  a  partial  view 
of  history  which  represents  the  restoration  of  a  poor 
remnant  of  captive  Israelites  to  their  own  land  ai  the 
final  cauae  of  his  victories  (Isa.  xliv,  2g-ilv,  4),  it  may 
lie  answered  that  the  permanent  efiecta  which  Peraia 
has  wrought  upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced 
through  the  Jewieh  people  than  through  any  other 
channel.  The  laws,  the  literature,  the  relit'ion,  the 
very  ruins  of  the  material  grandeur  of  Persia  have 
passed  away,  and  still  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
effects  which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  fhr 
the  fulfilment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  parallel,  which  has  already  been  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  represenlaUva 
of  the  East,  as  Alexsnder  afterwards  of  tb*  Vest. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  order, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  independence.  Ecclesiastical- 
ly the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by  the  consolidation 
at  a  Church,  the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects. 
The  one  found  its  outward  embodiment  in  "  the  great 
synagogue,"  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonat- 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the 
Jews  into  captivity,  both  to  remove  ■  disaffected  na- 
tion from  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  cities. 
By  undoing  this  work,  Cyrus  atUched  the  Jewa  to 
himself  as  a  garrison  at  an  important  post.  But  we 
may  believe  tfaat  a  nobler  motive  conspired  with  tbis. 
The  Persian  religion  was  primitively  monotheistic, 
and  strikingly  free  from  idolatry;  so  little  pagan  in 
its  spirit  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure  It 
may  contain,  not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or  otherwise 
immoral  practice  was  united  to  any  of  its  ceremonies. 
It  Is  credible,  therefore,  that  a  sincere  admiration  of 
the  Jewish  faith  actuated  the  noble  Persian  when  ha 
exclaimed,  in  the  word*  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  "  Go  ya 
up  and  build  in  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel;  he  ii  God/"  — and  forced  the  Bsbylonbn 
temples  to  disgorge  tbeir  ill-gotten  spoil.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  Persians  disapproved  the 
confinement  of  temples,  nevertheless.  Impediments 
to  the  fortltlcatioD  of  Jerusalem  afterwaids  arose,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Cyras  (Ezra  iv,  6).     See  Caftit- 


down  to  us  on  the  voice  of 
the  nation  which  he  eleVB' 
ted ;  his  evil  deeds  had  no 
historlao  to  record  them. 
What  is  more,  it  was  his 
singular  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  the  Hrst  Gentile 
-    friend  to  the  people  of  Je- 
.    hovab  in  the  time  of  tbeir 
sorest  trouble,  and  to  re- 
store   tbem    to    the    land 
=  whence  light  was  to  break 

'  of  all  nations.  Tothishigh 
duty  he  Is  called  bfj  tiamt 
by  the  prophet  (laa.  xliv, 
28;  ilv,  ]),  and  for  per- 
■       ■  ig  It  ho  I 


ititled    ' 


righleou 


man"  (xll,  3;  xlv,  13).  There  are  also  important 
passages  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.lS;  ixix,10:  zxiii,7-13) 
that  predict  the  same  event,  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  Cyrus  as  the  agent.  The  corresponding  his- 
tory  is  found  In  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Eira.  The 
language  of  the  proclamstion  in  Eira  i,  3,  and  2  ChroD. 
xiivi,  2!,  seems  to  coaoteoaDca  the  Idea  that  ba  wM 
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flusqiuunted,  as  he  easily  might  be  throagh  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  him.  See 
Dakixl. 

The  **  first  year  of  Cyras"  there  spoken  of  is  not  the 
3rear  of  his  eleration  to  power  over  tiie  Medes,  nor  the 
date  of  the  conquest  of  Persia,  nor  yet  that  of  the  fall 
of  Bab^ion,  B.C.  538 ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  two  years 
BQcceeding  this  last  event,  daring  which  **  Darius  the 
Mede"  held  the  viceroyship  of  Babylon,  L  e.  in  B.C. 
536.  It  was  not  till  then  that  Cyrus  became  actual 
ruler  over  Palestine,  which  continued  to  be  attached 
to  the  Babylonian  department  of  his  empire  (see 
■  "  Browne's  Ordo  aceelorum,  p.  173).  The  edict  of  Cy- 
rus for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
22,  23 ;  Ezra  i,  1-4;  lii,  7 ;  iv,  3;  v,  18, 17 ;  vi,  3)  was, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Judaism;  and  the  great 
changes  by  which  the  nation  was  transformed  iuto  a 
church  are  clearly  marked.  (On  the  identity  of  the 
times  of  Cyrus  and  Daniel,  see  Jour,  Sac,  LU.  July, 
1854,  p.  435  sq. ;  Jan.  1855,  p.  364  sq.) 

(1.)  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was  at 
length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  fieunt  image  of  that 
Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets  pointed. 
The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in  Israel  and  to 
idolatry  in  Judah,  and  men  looked  for  some  other 
outward  form  in  which  the  law  might  be  visibly  real- 
ized. Dependence  on  Persia  excluded  the  hope  of  ab- 
solute political  freedom,  and  offered  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  liberty  of  religions  organization. 


(2.)  The  captivity  which  was  the  ponxshment  of 
idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thenceforth 
the  Jews  apprehended  taUj  the  spiritual  nature  of  their 
faith,  and  held  it  fiist  through  persecution.  At  the 
same  time  wider  views  were  opened  to  them  of  the  un- 
seen world.  The  powers  of  good  and  evil  were  recog- 
nised in  their  action  in  the  material  world,  and  in  this 
way  some  preparation  was  made  for  the  crowning  doe- 
trine  of  Christianity. 

(3.)  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and  served 
as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be  realized  by 
the  mass.  Prayer — public  and  private — assumed  a 
new  importance.  The  prophetic  work  came  to  an  end. 
The  Scriptures  were  collected.  The  "  law  was  fenced'* 
by  an  oral  tradition.  Synagogues  were  erected,  and 
schools  formed.  Scribes  shiuied  the  respect  of  priests, 
if  they  did  not  supersede  them  in  popular  regard. 

(4.)  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  *'the  people  of 
God'*  were  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to  be  relig- 
ions and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  national.  The 
Jews  were  incorporated  in  diff'erent  nations,  and  stdl 
looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their  fiuth.  The 
boundaries  of  Canaan  were  passed ;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  spiritual  dispensation  were  already  made 
when  the  **  Dispersion"  was  established  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  (comp.  Niebuhr's  Gtack.  AsmorM 
vnd  Babels,  p.  224  sq. ;  Ewald,  Getek,  d.  Vdbes  Israei, 
iv,  60  sq. ;  Jost,  Gach.  det  Judenikwntf  i,  13  sq.).  See 
DispEBSiON  (of  Jewb). 


0. 


Daah.    See  Gledb. 
•   Dab'areh,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing 
(Josh,  xxi,  28)  the  name  Dabbrath  (q.  v.). 

Dabarltta.    See  Daberatr. 

Dab'baaheth  (Ueb.Dabbe'theth,  nrs?,  a  camel's 
kumpf  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  6,  q.  d.  Camel-hump  Hill ;  Sept 
Aafiao^B,  Alex.  Aafia(rSai,  Vat.  Bai^dpafia ;  Vulg. 
DtbhaaetK)^  a  place  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulon,  between  Maralah  and  Jokneam  (Josh,  xix, 
11 ;  see  Keil,  CommaU,  in  loc.) ;  apparently  the  mod- 
em Jebdla,  which  seems  likewise  to  correspond  to  one 
of  the  places  named  Gabatha  (Euseb.  Tafiad  and  Ta- 
l3a^a)j  located  by  Jerome  {Ononuut,  s.  v.  Gabathon) 
near  Diocsesarea,  in  the  plain  of  Legio  (Robinson,  iSs- 
searckes^  iii,  201,  whose  map  places  it  east  of  Uknufis, 
apparently  by  an  error ;  see  Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p. 
140).  It  was  again  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Later 
Ret,  p.  113),  but  is  not  described  by  him  (comp.  Rit- 
ter,  Erdkunde,  xvi,  748).  Knobel  suggests  {Joi.  er- 
kldrt^  p.  458)  that  the  name  in  the  (homasticon  may 
have  arisen  from  a  Hebrew  epithet  (n^33l,  i.  e.  Gib- 
ealkj  q.  d.  the  hill  of  the  plain),  a  view  which  its  isola- 
tion from  the  camel  ridge  seems  to  confirm  (Ritter, 
zvi,  700),  although  the  modem  village  seems  to  be 
upon  a  very  slight,  if  any  eminence. 

Dab'erath  (Heb.  Daberath\  nna^  [once.  Josh, 
xix,  12,  with  the  art.  had-Daberath'y  n'^a'^iri ;  once,  1 
Chron.  vi,  72,  Dobraih\  H'nan],  according  to  Furst  a 
fem.  form  of  "^II^,  patture  ;  Sept.  in  Josh.  Aaf3pd^  and 
Aal3pa^d  v.  r.  Aaj3ipw^j  in  Chron.  'A/i<oc  ▼•  >■•  Aaptop  ; 
Vulg.  Dabereth\  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xxi,  28,  where  the  A.V.  has  "Dabareh"),near  the  bor- 
der of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  12,  where  it  is  named  next 
to  Chisloth- tabor),  and  assigned  to  the  Levites  (1 
Chron.  vi,  72).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  vil- 
lage Dabira  (Aafiupd),  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.)  as  lying  near  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the 
region  of  Diocsesarea  (Reland,  Palmt,  p.  787);  and 
also  the  Dabaritta,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
lilafiafiimav  KUffiij,  IVar,  ii,  21, 3  {  AafiaptmiPoif  Life, 


26 ;  Aapdpirra  y.  r.  Afxpdpirra,  Ufe^  62)  as  lying  in 
the  great  plain  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  (Reland, 
PcdtBSt.  p.  787,  too  nicely  objects  that  the  border  be- 
tween Issachar  and  Zebulon  would  not  be  assigned  to 
Galilee).  In  exact  agreement  with  these  notices  there 
still  exists,  on  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor,  on  the  north-west,  the  village  IkbU' 
riehy  a  small,  poor,  and  filthy  place,  containing  the  bare 
walls  of  an  old  church,  based  upon  massive  founda- 
tions of  a  still  older  date.  The  situation,  however,  is 
beautiful,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  Tabor  rising  be- 
hind, and  in  front  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  expanding 
like  a  sea  of  verdure  (Robinson,  i2s<.  iii,  210;  Mann- 
drell,  Earfy  Trav.  p.  479,  Ritter,  £rdk,  xvi,  679;  De 
Saulcy,  Narraiivey  i,  75 ;  Schwarz,  Palett,  p.  166, 167)u 
Tradition  (Van  de  Velde,  ii,  874)  incorrectly  make* 
this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the  lunatic  child  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  after  his  descent  ftom  the  Meant 
of  Transfiguration  (Blatt.  xvii,  14). 

Da'bria,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  recorded 
the  vbions  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24 ;  comp.  37,  42). 

Dach,  Simon,  a  German  Christian  poet,  bom  July 
29, 1605,  at  Memel ;  became  in  1638  sub-teacher  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  Kdnigsberg,  co-rector  in  1696,  pro- 
'  feasor  of  poetry  in  the  University  in  1639,  and  died 
April  16, 1659.  He  stands  among  the  fin^t  poets  of 
the  so-called  Kdnigsbcrg  school.  His  productions 
were  partly  religious,  partly  social,  and  appeared  nn-- 
der  divers  titles ;  they  were  collected  and  published 
by  his  widow.  Some  150  of  his  religious  pieces  were 
published  by  H.  Alberti,  Arien,  etc.  (Kdnigsb.  1640-50), 
and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  K6nigsberg  Hymn- 
book  of  1690.  See  Gebauer,  S.  Dach  v.  seme  Fretmdt 
aU  Kirchtmliederdichter  (Tobini?.  1828) ;  Henneberger, 
Jahrb.f.  deutsche  LUeraturffeseh.  (^ieiniugtUf  1854. — 
Pierer,  Univertal-Lexikony  s.  v. 

Dachexius.    See  Acheby,d\ 

D'Aohery.    See  Acrbrt,d*. 

Daco'bi  (Aaicovpi  v.  r.  Aaicoi' /?,  Vulg.  Acathay, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  "  porters'*  that  re^ 
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turned  ftom  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  y,  28) ;  the  same  with 
Akkcb  (q.  y.  No.  2)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezni  ii,  42). 

Da  Ooflta,  Isaac  (a  descendant  of  Uriel  Acosta, 
q.  v.)|  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1798,  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  oldo  pursued  his  stuiUes  until  1817,  when  he  went 
to  Lujden  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  law  and 
belles-lettres.  In  1822,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  abandoned  Judaism  and  embraced  Christianity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
new  rationalistic  opinions.  A  circle  of  religiously-in- 
clined persons  gathered  about  him,  and  to  these  he  ex- 
pounded the  Bible  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
when  he  visited  different  cities  of  Holland  and  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures.  In  1839  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Netherlands  Institute,  and  renewed  his  ef- 
forts as  a  poet,  while  he  still  carried  on  a  controversy 
with  theologians  of  other  schools  and  against  all  ec- 
clesiastical innovations.  He  died  April  28, 1860.  Be- 
sides numerous  poems  and  works  in  general  litera- 
ture, he  wrote,  Urad  en  de  Volken  (1849) ;  Over  de 
eenheid  en  overeensHmmingde  evanffeUen  (1840,  2  vols.) ; 
Over  de  uKuirheid  en  wardij  van  het  Oude  Teatament 
(1843) ;  Paulug  (1846) ;  Beachowoing  over  het  evangdie 
van  Lukcu  (1856) ;  De  cgpostelJohannei  en  zijne  achri/ten, 
—Pierer,  Univeraal-Lexikonf  xix,  831. 

Daddse'UB  (Ao^^aloc  v.  r.  AoX^ato^,  Vulg.  Lod- 
dmu),  the  "captain  of  the  treasury"  among  the  exiles 
at  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  46 ;  in  the  preceding  verse 
Anf^Wclzed  Saddaus);  evidently  a  corruption  (through 
the  blending  with  the  preceding  particle  b?)  of  the 
Iddo  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Daemon,  in  Greek  Saifju»Wt  ^^^  its  derivative  Sai- 
/iovcov, both  rendered  "devil"  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Test. ;  in  the  original,  however,  they  are 
carefully  distinguished  fh>m  the  term  ^ui/3oXoc.  See 
I>EyiL.  These  two  words,  Saifuav  and  SatfiovtoVy 
are  used  as  synon^-mous  both  by  profane  and  sacred 
writers.  The  etymologies  which  the  Greek  authors 
themselves  assign  to  them  all  point  to  some  supposed 
characteristic  of  those  inUUigent  beings  to  whom  the 
words  are  applied.  For  example,  Plato,  in  his  Cratg- 
ha  (i,  898,  ed.  Serran.),  derives  the  word  firom  Sarffiwv^ 
*'  knowing"  (of  which,  indeed,  the  form  Saifttav  is  found 
in  Archil.  [B.C.  650]),  in  allusion  to  the  superior  in- 
telligence imd  consequent  efficiency  ascribed  to  dsB- 
mons ;  Eusebius  (Preep.  Evang.  iv,  5)  from  hiuaivta, 
"  to  be  terrified ;"  others,  as  Proclus  (in  lfeeiod.)y  from 
daiut,  "to  distribute,"  because  dasmons  were  supposed 
to  assign  the  lots  or  destinies  of  mankind  (in  which 
case  it  would  be  similar  to  Moipa),  The  subject  is 
greatly  encumbered  with  superstition. 

I.  Bg  heathen  wriiert  the  terms  in  question  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  latitude.  In  Homer,  where 
the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men,  daifiiov  is  used  in- 
terchangeably with  9inQ  (//.  xvii,  98,  99 ;  comp.  104) ; 
hence  any  particular  divinity,  as  Venus  (//.  iii) ;  after- 
wards in  Hesiod  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods 
had  become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Sai- 
fiovfQ  are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings  ("minoree 
diis  et  majores  hominibns,"  Liv.  viii,  20;  Adam,  Bom, 
Antiq.  p.  287),  the  messengers  of  the  gods  to  men. 
This  latter  usage  of  the  word  evidently  prevailed  af- 
terwards as  the  correct  one,  although  in  poetry,  and 
even  in  the  vague  language  of  philosophy,  rd  daifioviov 
was  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  rb  Qiiov  for  any 
superhuman  nature.  Aristotle  applies  Baifioviov  to 
the  Divinity,  Providence  (i?^or.  if,  28).  But  Plato 
(Sgmp.  p.  202,  208)  fixes  it  distinctly  in  the  more  lim- 
ited sense.  Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits 
of  good  men,  "  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plato,  Crat, 
p.  898,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  referred 
in  the  doctrine  of  his  Satfjiovtov) ;  and  hence  iaifjuav 
was  frequenUy  used  in  the  sense  of  the  "fate"  or 
**  destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians  constantly), 


thus  recnrring,  it  wonld  seem,  directly  to  its  original 
derivation. 

1.  Dnmons,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are  mid- 
dle beings  between  gods  and  mortals.  This  is  the 
judgment  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered  decisive : 
"  Everg  deemon  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and 
mortal."  He  thus  explains  what  he  means  by  a  mid- 
dle being:  "God  is  not  approached  immediately  by 
man,  but  all  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between 
gods  and  men  are  performed  by  the  mediation  of  des- 
mons."  He  enters  into  further  particulars :  '^Dsemons 
are  reporters  and  carriers  from  men  to  the  gods,  and 
again  from  the  gods  to  men,  of  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  the  one,  and  of  the  injunctions  and  rewards 
of  devotion  from  the  other"  (Plato,  Sgmpoa.  iii,  202, 
203,  ed.  Serran.).  "And  this,"  says  the  learned  Mede, 
"  was  the  oKtemtnieal  philosophy  of  the  apostles'  times, 
and  of  the  tunes  long  before  them." 

2.  Daemons  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  were  the 
souls  of  good  men,  which  upon  their  departure  from 
the  body  were  called  heroes,  were  afterwards  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  daemons,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
gods  (Plutarch,  De  Defect,  Orac.).  Plato  (CraiglvMy  ut 
sup.)  says,  **  The  poets  speak  excellently  who  affirm 
that  when  good  men  die  they  attain  great  honor  and 
dignity,  and  become  dsBmons."  It  is  also  admitted 
that  lamblichus,  Hierocles,  and  Simplicius  use  the 
words  angels  and  dsemons  indiscriminately.  Fhilo 
(De  Gigantibua)  says  that  souls,  damons,  and  angels 
are  only  different  names  that  imply  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  he  affirms  (De  Somn.)  that  Moses  calls 
those  angels  whom  the  philosophers  call  daemons.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  had  men  became 
evil  daemons  (Chalcid.  m  Platon.  Tim.  c.  185,  p.  380). 
Accordingly  faifiovios  often  occurs  in  ancient  authors 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  o^A«r  kind  of  dsmons 
were  of  more  noble  origin  than  the  human  race,  having 
never  inhabited  human  bodies  (Plato,  Tim.  p.  41,  42, 
69,  71,  76 ;  Apuleius,  De  Deo  Socrafis^  p.  690), 

8.  The  heathens  held  that  some  daemons  were  malig- 
nant by  nature^  and  not  merely  so  when  provoked  and 
offended.  Plutarch  says,  "  It  is  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion that  there  are  certain  tcicJeed  and  nudignant  dae- 
mons, who  envy  good  men,  and  endeavor  to  hinder 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  lest  they  should  be  par- 
takers of  greater  happiness  than  they  enjoy"  (Plut. 
Dion,  i,  958,  Paris,  1624).  On  this  passage  bishop 
Newton  remarks,  "This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
later  philosophers,  and  Plutarch  undeniably  affirms  it 
of  the  very  ancient  ones"  (Distert,  on  the  Prcph.^  Lond. 
1826,  p.^476).  Pythagoras  held  that  certain  daemons 
sent  diseaeet  to  men  and  cattle  (Diog.  Laert.  VU.  Pg- 
(hag.  p.  514,  ed.  Amstel.).  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface  to 
his  Laws  (ajmd  Stobctum^  Serm.  xlii),  supposes  that  an 
evil  daemon  might  be  present  with  a  witness  to  influ- 
ence him  to  injustice. 

II.  Bg  Hellenistic  wriien. — In  the  Scptuagint  the 
words  ^aifiufv  and  ^aifioviov^  though  not  found  very 
frequently,  are  yet  employed  to  render  different  He- 
brew words ;  generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of  hea- 
then worship,  as  in  Psa.  xcv,  8,  for  ti'^b'^bM,  the  "emp- 
ty," the  "vanities"  (rendered x^tpoirofi/roi, etc., in  Lev. 
xix,4;  xxvi,l);  inDeut.xxxii,17,for  d''7b,"lords" 
(comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  6) ;  in  Isa.  Ixv,  11,  for  ^|,  Gady  the 
goddess  of  Fortune :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  aveng- 
ing or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Psa.  xci,  6,  for  Dl3|^,  "  pesti- 
lence," i.  o.  evidently  "the  destroyer;"  also  in  Isa. 
xiii,  21;  xxxiv,  14,  for  'I'^Sto,  "hairy,"  and  d^^ys, 
"  dwellers  in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  A.V.  renders  "satyrs."  See  Spkctbe.  In  the 
book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8)  we  meet  with  "  an  evil  daemon" 
(vrovTipbv  Saifiovtov).     See  AsMODiKUS. 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  **  daemons"  used  al- 
ways of  evil  spirits ;  in  vii,  6,  8,  he  says  expressly, 
"Dsmons  are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked, 
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that  enter  into  men  and  kill  them,  anless  they  can  ob- 
t^n  some  help  against  them ;"  and  he  speaks  of  their 
exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob.  viii,  2,  8).  See 
also  Ant.  vi,  c.  8,  9 ;  viii,  c  2,  5.  Writing  as  he  did 
irith  a  constant  view  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  woald  nse  the  word  in  the  other  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  nsed  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  **  angels,"  and  referring 
to  both  good  and  evU.     See  Giant. 

III.  The  Netc-Testament  wriiera  always  use  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense  when  tbey  speak  as  from  themselves. 
In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii,  19,  and  in  Rev. 
xvi,  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  having  power  to  afflict  man 
not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  fre- 
quent epithet  **  unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also. 
In  Acts  xix,  12, 13,  etc,  tbey  are  exactly  defined  as 
"evil  spirits"  (rd  wuivfiara  tol  irovrfpa).  They"  be- 
lieve" the  power  of  God  '*  and  tremble"  (James  ii,  19) ; 
they  recognise  oar  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt  viil, 
29 ;  Luke  iv,  41),  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  his 
name,  used  in  exorcisnh,  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  by  his  appointed  messengers  (Acts  xix,  15) ; 
and  look  forward  in  terror  to  the  jud^nnent  to  come 
(Matt,  viii,  29).  The  description  is  precisely  that  of 
a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic  (see  Angel)  in  knowl- 
edge and  powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of 
the  idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing 
is  said  either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common 
Jewish  belief  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are 
often  quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes 
haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt  viii,  28),  and 
the  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet  cucdOapra,  "  un- 
clean," to  the  ceremonial  unclean  ness  of  a  dead  body. 
In  1  Cor.  X,  20,  21 ;  1  Tiin.  iv,  1 ;  and  Rev.  ix,  20,  the 
word  Satfiovia  is  used  of  the  objects  of  Gentile  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  first  passage  it  is  opposed  to  the  word 
Oc^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii,  17).  So  also  is 
It  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii,  18.  The  same 
identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with  the  evil  spir- 
its is  found  in  the  description  of  the  damsel  having  **  a 
fipirit  of  divination"  (irvivfui  wvBtava^  or  irvQiavoq)  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  demoniac  by 
Paul  (Acts  xvi,  16) ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1 
Cor.  X,  19, 20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with  those  who 
declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity,  and  while  he  ac- 
cepts the  truth  that  it  is  so,  he  yet  declares  that  all 
which  is  offered  to  it  is  offered  to  a  "demon."  See 
Pythoness.  Indeed,  it  lias  been  contended  that  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  Old  Test,  to  show  that  demons 
who  had  once  been  souls  of  men  were  the  objects  of 
immediate  worship  among  the  heathens  (Deut  xxvi, 
14 ;  Psa.  cri,  28 ;  Isa.  viii,  19),  and  it  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  that  JehoviUi  is  so  frequently  called 
"  the  Hoing  God"  (Deut.  v,  6,  etc.  etc. ;  see  Farmer's 
Etaay  en  the  Dcemoniaca^  passim).     More  particularly, 

1.  As  to  their  nature ^  demons  are  Trvcv/iiara,  or  tpir- 
its  (comp.  Matt  viii,  16 ;  x,  1 ;  xil,  43-45 ;  Mark  ix, 
20;  Luke  x,  20,  etc.).  Hence  there  is  ascribed  to 
them  inUUigence  and  will  (Mark  i,  24 ;  Luke  iv,  84 ; 
James  ii,  19 ;  iii,  14),  as  well  as  great  power  (Matt 
viii,  28-32 ;  Mark  ix,  26 ;  Eph.  vi,  12).  Whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  class,  and  as 
fallen  from  the  original  condition  of  the  angels,  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  any  statement  of  Scripture. 
As  the  messengers  and  agents  of  Satan  (q.  v.),  they 
may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  him- 
Belf  (see  Doddridge,  FamUy  Expositor,  i,  83,  London, 
1799 ;  Campbell,  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  190).  He  is  called 
the  Prince  of  the  Demons ;  the  demons  whom  our 
Lord  cast  out  are  collectively  called  Satan  (Matt  xii, 
24-29;  Luke  xiii,  16) ;  and  the  phrase  **  unclean  spir- 
its," which  is  applied  to  them  (Matt,  x,  1 ;  Bfark  iii, 
11  i  vi,  7,  etc),  is  applied  also  to  fallen  angels  (Rev. 


xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  2),  and  even  in  the  singnlar  to  Saftaa 
himself  (Mark  iii;  80 ;  comp.  22).  These  considenr 
tions,  we  think,  render  it  probable  that  the  Batf£uvia 
of  the  N.  T.  belong  to  the  number  of  Uioee  angels 
"who  kept  not  their  first  estate;"  and  we  conclude 
probably  (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny 
the  inference)  that  they  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt,  xxv,  41 ;  Rev.  xii,  7,  9),  "  the 
principalities  and  powers"  against  whom  we  **  wrestle" 
(Eph.  vi,  12,  etc.). 

2.  As  to  character,  demons  are  described  su  evil. 
unclean  (iroviypa,  aKaJ^apra)  (Matt,  xii,  45 ;  x,  1,  etc.), 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  used  by 
Satan  for  his  wicked  designs  (Matt,  ix,  34;  xxv,  41 ; 
Eph.  vi,  12). 

3.  As  to  their  abode,  they  are  represented  as  ^  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day"  (Jude  6 ;  comp.  2  Pet.  ii, 
4).     They  are  said  also  to  be  in  the  abyss  (Luke  viii, 
31 ;  comp.  Rev.  ix,  1-11).     See  Abyss.     Such  descrip- 
tions, however,  can  be  understood  as  intimating  noth- 
ing more  than  their  being  in  a  state  of  punishment 
and  under  control ;  for  the  activity  which  is  aaciib«i 
to  them  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  being  in 
a  state  of  confinement;  and,  besides,  such  passages  »s 
Eph.  ii,  2 ;  vi,  12,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
sphere  of  extended  physical  freedom  is  luud^^  to 
these  fallen  spirits. 

III.  The/aihers  frequently  refer  to  demons  in  tbeir 
writings.  By  some  they  are  represented  as  angels 
who,  originally  created  holy,  fell  into  rebellion  and 
sin  (Joan.  Damasc.  Expos.  FHdei,  ii,  4),  while  others 
represent  them  as  the  fruit  of  the  intercourse  of  angels 
with  women  (Justin  M.  Apol.  ii,  5),  and  others  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  the  giants  whom  the  daughters 
of  men  bore  to  devils  (J^seudo-C^memiin.  viii,  18).  They 
also  teach  that  they  are  doiafjutra,  yet  not  in  aoch  a 
sense  as  to  be  absolutely  impassable,  but  as  oki^  ovra 
(Clem.  Alex.  p.  791 ;  comp.  Chrysostom,  Horn,  cxxv ; 
Theodoret,  in  Jes.  xiii).  They  all  describe  them  as 
evil,  as  deceiving  and  destroying  men,  as  being  the 
object  of  worship  to  the  heathen,  and  as  empWed  by 
God  to  punish  the  wicked  (Origen,  Cent.  Cde.  v,  234; 
viii,  p.  899,  etc.).  See  the  passages  collected  in  Sni- 
cer,  Thes.  s.  v.  iaifuov,  and  in  Usteri,  Peadin.  Lekrhe- 
grijje  (Anh.  iii,  p.  421  sq.,  5tli  ed.) ;  comp.  also  on  the 
whole  subject  Winzer,  De  DcxmonMogin  m  N,  T,  Itbris 
(Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-22) ;  Lindinger,  Dt  fffbrteor.  arte 
med.  de  Dtemone  (Wittenb.  1774);  Pisonski,  BekiuA- 
tmig  der  sogenanni.  biblisch.  Damonologie  (Dans.  1778); 
Schmid,  £k  lapsu  dmmonum  (Wittenberg,  1775).     See 

DiKMONIAC. 

Dsemoniac  (daifiovtZofuvog,  rendered  '^possesaed 
with  a  devil ;"  also  iaifiova  tx^v\  a  term  (in  the  Gr.) 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Test,  and  applied  to  per- 
sons suffering  under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or  evil 
spirit  [see  D^mon],  such  possession  generally  show- 
ing itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  derange- 
ment The  word  iaifiovav  is  used  in  a  nearly  eoniv- 
alent  sense  in  classical  Greek  (as  in  i£sch.  C%oepik.  p. 
566 ;  Sept.  c.  Theb.  p.  1001 ;  Eurip.  Phcen.  p.  888,  etc.), 
except  that  as  the  idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and 
rebellious,  hardly  existed,  such  possession  was  refeired 
to  the  will  of  the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of 
an  "Any,  or  fury.  Neither  word  is  employed  in  thb 
sense  by  the  Sept,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen, 
for  example,  constantly  in  Josephns)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  Demoniaed  per- 
sons, in  the  N.  T.,  are  those  who  were  spoken  of  as 
having  a  demon  or  demons  occupying  them,  saapend- 
ing  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  governing  the 
members  of  their  bodies,  so  that  what  was  said  and 
done  by  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed  to  the  indwell- 
ing demon.     Plato  (apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  405^ 
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Ozon.)  affinns  that  "  dsmoniacs  do  not  lue  their  own 
dialect  or  tongue,  but  that  of  the  dsmonfl  who  have 
entered  into  them."  Lucian  says  "  the  patient  is  si- 
lent ;  the  d«mon  returns  the  answer  to  the  question 
asked.*'  Apollonius  thus  addresses  a  youth  supposed 
to  be  possessed :  **  I  am  treated  contnmeliously  bj  the 
demon,  and  not  by  thee"  (comp.  Mutt,  viii,  28  and 
81 ;  Mark  v,  2 ;  ix,  12 ;  Luke  yiu,  27,  82).  With  re- 
gard to  the  frequent  mention  of  dsBrooniacs  in  Scrip- 
ture, three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

1.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school,  which 
makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic,  without 
l>asis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the  preva- 
lence of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  of  the  devils 
by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of  his  conquest 
over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine  and  his  life.  This 
notion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole :  with  regard  to  this  special  form  of  it,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation 
of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  whatever  might  be  con- 
ceived OS  possible  in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figu- 
rative passages,  would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a 
symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasona- 
ble to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. 

2.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
evangelists,  in  referring  to  diemoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief  of 
the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its 
falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms  of 
the  affliction  were  frequently  thoee  of  bodily  disease 
(as  dumbness,  Matt,  ix,  82;  blindness.  Matt,  zil,  22; 
epilepsy,  Mark  iz,  17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of 
ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt,  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v,  1-5) ; 
since,  also,  the  phrase  *^  to  have  a  devil'*  is  constantly 
used  in  connection  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent 
to,  '*  to  be  mad"  (oee  John  vii,  20 ;  viii,  48 ;  x,  20,  and 
perhaps  Matt,  xi,  18 ;  Luke  vii,  83) ;  and  since,  lastly, 
cases  of  demoniacal  possession  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  our  own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our 
Lord  spoke,  and  the  evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  riew  to  be 
clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, but  that  the  dasmoniacs  were  merely  persons 
suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body  ond  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the  general  princi- 
ples or  with  the  particular  language  of  Scripture. 
Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in  things  indifferent, 
language  is  used  which,  although  scientitically  or  ety- 
mologically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys  a  true  impres- 
sion, or  when,  in  things  not  indifferent,  a  declaration 
of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii,  1, 2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt,  xix,  8), 
b  given,  true  or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
because  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients. 
But  certainlv  here  Uie  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ;  its 
characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  distant 
lawgiver,  not  an  inspirer  of  men's  hearts.  This  su- 
perstition in  things  of  far  less  moment  was  denounced 
by  our  Lord ;  can  it  lie  supposed  that  be  would  sanc- 
tion, and  the  evangelists  be  permitted  to  record  for 
ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false,  which  has  constantly  been 
the  very  stronghold  of  superstition  ?  Nor  was  the 
language  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere 
conventional  expression.  There  is  no  harm  in  our 
"  speaking  of  certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not 
thereby  implying  that  we  lielieve  the  moon  to  have  or 
to  have  had  any  Influence  upon  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we 
began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's  ceas- 
ing to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were  solemnly  to 
address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  his 
patient,  there  would  be  here  a  passing  over  to  quite  a 
different  region,  .  .  .  there  would  be  that  gulf  be- 
twaan  our  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the  essence  of  a 
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lie  consists.  Now  Christ  does  everywhere  speak  such 
language  as  this"  (Trench,  On  Miracles,  p.  168,  where 
the  whole  question  is  most  ably  treated).  Nor  is  there, 
in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  the  least  indication  that  any 
**  economy"  of  teaching  was  employed  on  account  of 
the  *' hardness"  of  the  Jews'  "hearto."  Possession 
and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and  simply ;  dsemo- 
niacs  are  frequently  distinguished  from  those  afflicted 
with  bodily  sickness  (see  Mark  i,  82;  zvi,  17,  18; 
Luke  vi,  17, 18) ;  even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epilep- 
tic (mXritnaZofuvoi,  Matt,  iv,  24) ;  the  same  outward 
signs  are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt,  iv,  24,  with  zvii,  15 ; 
Matt,  xii,  22,  with  Mark  vii,  82,  etc.);  the  demons 
are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons  with 
superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord 
to  be,  not,  as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of 
David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt,  viii,  29;  Mark  i,  24;  y, 
7 ;  Luke  iv,  41,  etc.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  per- 
sonal power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell 
us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bod- 
ily organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversa- 
tions with  his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  con- 
ditions by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised 
(Matt  zvii,  21).  Twice  also  he  distinctly  connects 
demoniacal  possession  with  the  power  of  the  evil  one ; 
once  in  Luke  z,  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  he 
speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a 
**fall  of  Satan,'*  and  again  in  Matt,  zii,  25-80,  when 
he  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through  Beelze- 
bub, and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed 
were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power 
of  evil,  he  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Sa- 
tan against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fiict  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  demons 
at  Gadara  (Mark  v,  10-14)  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and 
the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  notion  that  our  I^rd  and  the  evangel- 
ists do  not  assert  or  imply  any  objective  reality  of  pos- 
session. In  the  face  of  tJiis  mass  of  evidence,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled 
with  anything  like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But,  besides  this,  it  must  be  added  that,  to  say  of  a 
case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives  no  real 
explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to  a  class 
of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives  no  answer 
to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  disease  or  insanity 
arise  ?  Even  in  disease,  whenever  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  etc), 
the  mere  derangement  of  the  physical  organs  is  not 
the  whole  cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  ly- 
ing in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement  of 
those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises 
its  powers,  bnt  far  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  met- 
aphysical causes,  acting  upon  and  diM>rdering  the  mind 
itself.  In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  bodv, 
but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it  '*only  disease  or  insanity*" 
is  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up 
all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption, 
therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amid  the  many 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  dis- 
ease in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one 
gifted  with  "discernment  of  spirits"  might  see  signs 
of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  possession." 

The  troth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary  experience, 
yet  advances  to  a  region  where  human  science  cannot 
follow.  As  generally  it  connects  the  existence  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the  world  with  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  corruption  by  the  Fall,  and  refers 
the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a  spiritual  and  personal 
source,  so  also  it  asserts  the  existence  of  inferior  spir- 
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its  of  evil,  and  it  refers  certain  cases  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease  to  the  influence  which  they  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise  directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly 
over  the  body.  Inexplicable  to  as  this  influence  cer- 
tainly is,  as  all  action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ; 
but  no  one  can  pronounce  a  priori  whether  it  be  im- 
possible or  improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  ri  :ht  to  evis- 
cerate the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  witibt  oar  own  igno- 
rance.    See  Condescension. 

3.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and  literal 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there  are  evil 
spirits  (see  D^kmon),  subjects  of  the  Evil  Ono,  who, 
in<  the  days  of  the  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles  es- 
pecially, were  permitted  by  God  td  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  certain  men. 
This  influence  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by 
Satan  through  the  permlision  of  God.  Its  relation  to 
it,  indeed,  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to 
God*s  ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  in- 
spiration to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  s»mc  general  oltject ;  but  the 
former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation  of  thft 
which  is  woriced  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long  course  of 
indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  posses- 
sion is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer^s 
reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  by  the  evil  spirit 
(Mark  i,  24 ;  v,  7 ;  Acts  xix,  15),  till  his  personality 
seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  over- 
borne as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will 
within  him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In 
the  ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradu- 
ally assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  freedom  of 
action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of 
grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Such  possession,  however,  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in  the 
members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart  itself, 
recognised  by  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and  strug  rling 
power  (Rom.  vii,  21-24).  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  was  rendered  possible  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
consent  of  the  sufferer  to  temptation  and  to. sin.  That 
it  would  be  most  probable  in  those  who  yielded  to 
»entual  temptations  may  easily  be  conjectured  from 
general  observation  of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensu- 
al indulgence.  The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful, 
the  opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (ospeciall}'  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tremens) 
bear,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  many  marks  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  scriptural  possession.  There  is  in 
them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often  something 
more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  state  of  pos- 
session, although  so  awful  in  its  wretched  sense  of  d»- 
moniacal  tyrannj',  yet,  from  the  very  fact  of  that  con- 
sciousness, might  be  less  hopeless  and  more  capable  of 
instant  cure  than  the  deliberate  hardness  of  wilful  sin. 
The  spirit  might  still  retain  marks  of  its  original  puri- 
ty, although  through  the  flesh  and  the  damoniac  f)owcr 
acting  by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here,  also,  the  oli- 
servation  of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  con- 
version seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficult}'  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spiritual 
sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostilit}'  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  its 
time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it  should 
take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age  of  such 
unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  coming,  and  continued  till  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was  it  less  natural  that  it 
should  have  died  away  gradually  before  the  great  di- 


rect, and  still  greater  indirect  influence  of  Chiist'i 
kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find  early  Ikthers  (as  Just. 
Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  811  B. ;  Tertullian,  Apoi.  23, 
37,  43)  alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing, 
mentioning  the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt. 
xii,  27 ;  Acts  xix,  18),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the 
power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  ftom  the 
country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conferred  on  the 
empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, till  the  vety  idea  is  lost  or  perverted.  See  Ex- 
orcist. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  scriptural  notices  of 
possession.  Thut  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it  there 
grew  up,  in  thut  noted  age  of  superstition,  many  foul- 
Ish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  superstition  as  to  fu- 
migations, etc.  (comp.  Tob.  viii,  1-8;  Joseph.  AfU.  vtti, 
2, 5),  of  the  "  vagal)ond  exorcists*'  (see  Acts  xix,  13). 
is  obvious,  and  would  be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that 
Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  sanction  or  even  conde- 
scend to  notice  such  things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  (see  Lev.  xix,  81 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii, 
7,  etc. ;  2  Kings  jxxi,  6 ;  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  as  well  as  in 
the  New,  it  recognises  possession  as  a  real  and  direct 
power  uf  evil  spirits  upon  the  heart.  See  Possilsskd 
(wUh  a  devil), 

Dagan.     See  Corn;  Agriculture. 

Dagger  (S"!!!,  che'rtb,  usually  "sword"),  any 
sharp  instrument,  especially  a  military  weapon  (Judg. 
iii,  16, 21, 22).     See  Sword. 

Daggett,  Herman,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 176d,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  1788.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry Oct.  1789,  and  after  preaching  a  year  in  South- 
hold,  L.  I.,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Southampton,  April 
12. 1792.  In  1796  he  removed  to  West  Hampton.  In 
1801  he  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Fire 
Place  and  Middle  Island,  which  he  resigned  in  1807. 
In  1818  he  became  principal  of  the  For.  Miss.  School 
at  Cornwall.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1824,  and 
died  May  19, 1832.— Sprague,  AwmU,  ii,  291. 

Daggett,  Naphtali,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1727; 
graduated  at  Yale  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  1751.  He  was  elected  Prof,  of  Di- 
vinity in  Yale  College,  1756,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death,  Nov.  25, 1780.  He  occupied  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  college  pro  tempore  iVom  1766  until 
1777.  WTien  the  British  landed  at  West  Haven,  1779, 
his  patriotic  ardor  led  him  to  take  up  arras,  and  he  was 
very  rudely  treated  by  the  enemy.  His  death 
hastened  by  his  sufferings.  He  published  a  few 
mons. — Sprague,  AnnaUy  i,  479. 

Dagobert.     See  Daimbert. 

Da'gon  (Heb.  Doffon',  )iyj ;  Sept.  and  Josephus, 
Aaywv),  the  national  god  of  the  Philistines.  Some 
have  derived  the  name  firom  p'n,  grain  (Sanchonia- 
thon,  Fragm.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  26,  32 ;  Bochart,  ITierox.  i, 
3^1 ;  Beyer,  ad  Sdd.  p.  285) ;  but  the  derivation  from 
y^,  a  fish,  with  the  diminutive  (i.  e.  endearing)  termi- 
nation vn  (Gcsenius,  The»,  p.  320),  is  not  only  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew  derivation 
(Ewald,  Ueb,  Gram,  §  312, 841),  but  is  most  decisively 
established  by  the  terms  employed  in  1  Sam.  v.  4.  It 
is  there  snid  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  before  the 
ark,  that  his  head  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  were 
broken  off,  and  that '  *  only  Tktfjon  was  hfi  on  Asm."    If 

Dagon  is  derived  from  y^yfitky  and  if  the  idol,  as  there 
is  ever}'  reason  to  believe,  had  the  body  of  a  fish  with 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  easv  to  understand 
why  a  pari  of  the  statue  is  there  called  Dagon  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bead  and  hands,  but  not  others 
wise.     That  such  was  the  figure  of  the  idol  is  assorted 
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by  Kimchi,  and  ia  idmitted  bj  lUMt  modern  acbokn. 
It  ii  tlia  tupported  by  tbe  aniJu^iea  of  utber  Hah  dei- 
tl«a  auiaiiK  the  Syro-Anbiani  (we  Herod,  ii,  72 ;  JL\i- 
tD,Amn.x,i&;  iU,S;  XeEa|^.  ^ini6.i,4,9;  Stnbo, 
xvil,  812  i  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4 ;  Cicero,  A'u/.  iMur.  iii,  IS ; 
comp.  Mfinter,  lUl.  d.  Kank.  p.  Wl;  Muverg,  PhSmi. 
p.  491  «q. ;  Creuier,  Sgmlioi.  Ii,  78  iq.).  Beudes  the 
Ateroatis  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Syriuu  (which  wu  tha  fe- 
male counterpart  of  Dama), 
the  Biib}-laniiin«  had  a  tradi- 
tion, accurdin);  to  Uerosug 
(liemsi  Qua  nipettnal,  ed. 
Kicbter,  p.  48, 64),  that  at  Ihe 
very  begin  DiD^  uftbeir  his- 
Uay  an  extraordinary  bcln({, 
called  Oannei,  having  tlie  en- 
tire body  of  a  fish,  but  the 
head,  hunda,  feet,  and  voice     ^^ 

of  a  man,  emerged  from  tbe     g^^ 

Erytbraan  Seft,  appeared  in 

BAL>ylon;a,  and  taught  tbe  rude  inbabitanti  the  Die 
of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  anil  agriculture;  that, 
after  long  intervala  between,  other  iimilar  being*  ap- 
peared and  commanlcntcd  tbe  aame  precinua  lore  in 
d-jtiil,  and  that  the  lant  of  these  waa  called  Odahan 
{'aSiit<ov).  Selden  ia  permaded  that  th1>  Odakon  is 
the  Phllbtlne  god  l)agon  (fle  IXii  Sfrii,  p.  36S).  a  con- 
cluiion  in  which  Kiebubr  roinclden  {Gaii.  Auart,  p. 
477),  bnt  trom  wblch  Rawlinaon  diwent*  (Uernd.  i, 
48!).  The  leaembbnce  between  Dagon  and  Atergstia 
(q.  d,  "i"7(t  and  jn,  great  juh)  or  Derketu  (which  ii 

otiier  reipecta  that  Selden  accounta  fbr  the  only  im- 
portant diflbrence  between  them — that  of  sex — by  re- 
ferring la  the  andmicynoua  nature  of  many  heathen 
Rods,  [t  ia  certain,  however,  that  the  Hehre*  te^t, 
the  Sept.,  and  Philo  Byblins  (in  Runcb.  Pnrp.  Ev.  i, 
10)  make  Dagon  roanculino  ( i  Aayciv).  The  flab-like 
form  waa  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitfolneaa.  and  as 
each  waa  likely  to  be  adopted  by  eeafaring  Iribea  in 
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the  repreeeMstion  of  their  goda.     (See  Gfitze,  Dintrl. 
<le  IxJuoXarpiif,  lips.  1728.) 

The  moat  tanioui  templei  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza 
(Judg.  xvi,  21-80)  and  Aabdod  (1  Sam.  v,  B,  6 ;  f 
Chron.  X,  10).  The  former  was  empliived  aa  a  tlieatn 
(>ice  Faber,  Arckaol.  i.  -144,  43r>\  anil  'waa  once  over 
thrown  by  Samson  (.ludg.  xvi).  Tbe  latter  tcmpli 
was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the  Maccatisan  wara  (1 
Marc.  X.  81i  xi,  4;  Ja«e[>hu»,  Ant.  :(iii,  4,  5).  There 
would  also  seem  lu  have  been  a  thinl  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jericho,  which  was  demolished  by  Ptolemy  (Joacph. 
War,  I,  2,  3) ;  and  the  site  of  which  Schwan  claims 
{Pnlat.  p,  IBS)  to  have  discoveriMl  in  a  stream  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Dago,  or  flrb-rivpr:  It  ia  bnt  i 
relic  of  the  ancient  Doeh.  or  Doors  (q.  v,).  Tram 
of  the  worship  of  Da gi>n  likewise  appear  in  the  namei 
Caphar-Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagnn  in  Ju- 
dnb  (Joah.  XV,  41),  and  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  27).     See 

Besidea  tbe  female  figure  of  At«rgnt<v,  there  hi 
lately  been  discovered  smonatha  Assyrian  niins  (F 
ta,  pi.  82-S5)  figures  of  a  male  lisb^ioit,  not  only  of 
the  forma  glvpn  above  (Layard,  Mnrefk,  il.  S68),  but 
occaeionally  with  a  bumnn  form  and  feet,  the  fluh  only 
eovering  the  liach  like  a  cloak  (Ijtvard,  BfAyhn,  p. 
BHl).  Colonel  Rawlinson  haaalao  deciphered  tbe  name 
djgon  on  the  cuneiform  Inaciiptiona  (q.  v.).    5ee  Ro- 


DAGO^  S  HOUSE  (1  Sam.  v,  B),  or  the  iioube  (1 
Sam.Y,  2)  or  temple  Of  Daoon  (1  Chron.  x,  10), 
"iV^n'a,  i.  e.  Belh-Dogon,  aa  it  ia  elsewhere  render- 
ed (Josblxr,  41;  xti,  27;  ao  Bi^inyiiv,  1  Mace.  x. 
S3),  or  the  sanctuarj*  of  Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Ptiilia- 
tiiies,  mcDIIoned  in  Juili.-.  xvi,  28,  and  other  placea. 
See  thia  etjmolo)^  defi'nded  agsinrt  the  older  one 
(which  Fliri't  retains.  Hd).  Lu.  p.  286)  in  Gcsenius, 
Matamit^.  Phan.  p.  ?87,  and  Tknavr.  p.  2iM.  In  the 
first  two  (and  possibly  also  the  third)  ofthe  above  paa- 
aagea,  the  temple  of  Dagon.  situated  in  or  near  Achdod 
(aa  slated  under  Ihe  foregoing  article  Dagon),  is  evi- 
dently intended  ;  the  other  collocations  of  these  words 
[see  Beth-]  n^uire  a  fnller  elucidation  tlian  could 
well  be  given  in  the  article  BeTt<-iiAG«N  (q.  v.). 

1.  BE:TH-i>AnnH,  in  Josh,  xv,  41,  was  one  of  the  see. 
ond  group  of  "sixteen  cities  wllh  their  villagea,'* 
which  the  sacred  writer  placea  in  the  hulandt  (H^BS) 
of  the  trilie  of  Judah,  apparently  on  tbe  actual  plain 
which  atretchea  westward  towards  the  Philistine  coast 
from  "the  hill  countri"'  ao  often  mentioned.  Thia 
does  not  (aa  in  Koland,  Pnhrttina,  p.  K<6)  designate  a 
GtdtToih4)ttidagon,  as  the  name  Gederoth  occura  ^oae 
in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18,  with  the  anme  description  as  It 
haa  in  this  pbice,  as  one  of  the  citiea  of  t!ie  lowlands 
of  Judah.  Gesenliis  and  Farat  identify  this  Betfa- 
dagon  with  tbe  Caphar-dngon,  which  in  Ihe  lime  of 
Eusebius  was  a  vrry  large  village  (eii/iij  /uyiirn),  in- 
ter Jamni^im  et  Diospolin)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jop- 
pai  but  modem  reaearcb  haa  ahown  that  this  latter 
place,  of  which  Mill  remain  aomc  tracea  in  fie/V-ft^m, 
a  village  between  Yafo  and  I.ndd,  is  considerably 
above  tbe  northern  boundary  of  Judah.  Our  Beth- 
dsgon,  indeed,  no  longer  exists  by  tha  aame  name 
(Van  de  Velde's  Mop  nf  Paiatint  and  JfrmoiV,  p.  294). 
The  same  must  be  said  of 

2.  BKTH-nAonB,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xlx,  27,  aa  one 
of  the  bot-dtT  cities  nf  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Though, 
however,  no  modern  landmark  poinla  out  the  Bite  of 
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this  north  Beth-dagon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover, 
from  the  precise  topographical  statement  of  the  sacred 
writer,  that  this  city  was  sitiuited  at  the  point  where 
the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe,  after  croBsing  the  ridge 
south  of  the  promontory  uf  Camiel  towards  the  east, 
intersects  the  stream  of  the  Kishon,  on  the  confines 
of  Zebulon.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  there  is  a  mod- 
ern Beil'DeJan  in  the  south  wliich  yet  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with,  but  is  far  to  the  north-west  of,  the  southern 
Ikth-dagon,  so  there  is  still,  in  the  central  district  of 
the  Holy  Land,  a  second  BtU-Dejan^  which  is  equally 
far  distant  from  our  northern  Beth-dagon,  only  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  south-east.  In  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain  of  Salim,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Nubulus 
(Shechem),  Dr.  Robinson  descried  at  the  east  end  of 
it,  on  some  low  hills,  a  village  called  Beit-Dejan  {B'M, 
Betearches,  iii,  102 ;  Later  Retearcha^  p.  29»).  This 
Beii-Dcjan,  Robinson  thinks,  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
Beth-dagons  of  the  Bible.  The  French  traveller,  Dc 
Suulcy,  is  not  of  this  opinion,  but  identifies  the  village 
near  Nabulus  with  the  Beth-dagon  of  Chron.  x,  10; 
because  **this  village  is  only  one  day's  march  from 
Jillioun,  the  locality  in  the  mountain  to  the  north-east 
of  Jenin,  which  was  unquestionably  the  scene  of  Saul's 
disaster"  (^Dead  Sea^  i,  101).  If  his  conjecture  be  right, 
we  must  indicate  this  as  the 

3.  Beth-daoon  of  1  Chron.  x,  10  (Sept.  otro^  ^ct- 
yuiv)f  in  the  western  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (some  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Gilboa),  where  the  Philistines,  after 
their  victory,  placed  Saul's  head  in  the  temple  of  their 
god — his  iMxiy  and  those  cjf  his  sons  having  l)een  carried 
(the  same  distance  north-east)  to  Bethshan,  whence 
the  Jabesh-Gileadites  afterwards  rescued  them.  It 
no  doubt  aids  this  view  that  we  are  not  otherwise  in- 
formed where  the  temple  was  in  which  they  deposited 
their  ghastly  trophy ;  moreover,  the  phrase  (in  ver.  9) 

1*^30  B'^^'^^M^,  denoting  a  eircuii  of  the  adjacent 
country^  which  had  been  evacuated  by  Israel,  and  was 
then  occu];Hed  by  the  enemy  (ver.  7),  very  well  suits 
the  relative  positions  of  this  Bfit-Dejan  and  Bethshan, 
equally  distant  from  the  fatal  field,  and  in  different 
directions. 

4.  VVith  regard  to  the  Beth-dagon  of  1  Hif ace.  x,  88, 
Gesenins  {Thes.  p.  194)  expresses  a  doubt  whetlier  this 
passage  means  only  Dagon's  temple  at  Azotus,  or  a 
Beth-dagon,  a  town  so  called  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
tliat  case  we  might  regard  this  as  a  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  Azotus  (or  Ashdod),  answering  probably  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  western  BeU-DejaUy  and  Eosebius's  Caphar- 
dagon,  already  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  84th  verse  Beth-dagon  occurs  as  a  proper  name, 
as  it  also  does  in  the  original,  Bjf^daytJVj  whereas,  in 
the  next  verse,  the  temple  of  the  Philistine  god  is  de- 
scribed by  the  appellative  to  Upov  Aayiitv,  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  distinction. 

Dailey,  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  l)orn  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1792, 
was  converted  in  1805,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1812, 
became  superannuated  in  1855,  and  died  May  4, 1856. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  useful  minister 
and  presiding  elder,  and  was  especiall}'  *'  proficient  in 
the  theology  of  the  plan  of  salvation."  He  filled 
many  important  stations  with  uniform  and  excellent 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  revised 
Hymn-book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  in 
Qsc. — Afinuies  of  CopfirenceSj  vi,  219. 

Daille,  Jean,  minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  one  of  tiie  most  learned  theologians  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  at  Chatellerault  Jan.  6,  1594 ; 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Duplessis-Momay  (q.  v.) 
in  1612,  and  was  ordained  in  1628.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  as  minister  of  Charenton. 
He  died  April  15, 1670.  In  thenlo^ry  Daille  belonged 
to  the  moderate  school  of  Saumur  (q.  v.).  *'His  dip- 
courses  are  characterized  b3'  a  heart-stirring  eloquence, 


and  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  that  be  had  all  tbB 
eloquence  of  Saurin  without  any  approach  to  hia  tur- 
gid and  bombastic  style.  The  work  by  which  Daille 
is  best  known  is  his  treatise  De  vtu  Patrum,  a  work 
designed  to  check  or  moderate  the  excessive  revenen<» 
which  is  felt  in  many  quarters  for  the  writers  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  It  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  his  own  county  and  tiinea, 
and  may  still  he  consulted  with  great  advantage.** 
It  was  published  in  1632 ;  in  Latin  in  1636  (Genev. 
4to);  and  a  translation  into  English  in  1651,  under 
the  title  of  A  Treatiae  ameerwing  the  right  Use  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  DedsioH  of  Coutrcoereies  that  are  at  this 
Day  in  ReUgion  (new  ed.  by  Jek^Ml,  Lond.  1841,  12ibo; 
Amer.  ed.  Phila.  1842,  12mo).  We  have  translations 
abo  of  his  Eapontiom  of  the  PhiUppian*,  by  Shennan 
(Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo) ;  Exposition  of  Colosaiams^  by 
Sherman  (Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo).  Among  his  other 
writings  arc  De  CnUilMts  Lutinormn  (Genev.  1671, 4to); 
De  PcBttis  et  Satisfactionibus  humanis  (Arost^  4to) ;  De 
la  Creance  des  Pires  sur  le  fait  des  Images  (8 vo) ;  De 
Confirmaiione  et  ext,  unctiane  (Genev.  1659,  4to);  De 
Awriculari  Confesntme  (Genev.  1661,  4to);  Z>s  Pstfsd- 
epigraphis  Apostolicis  (1658,  8vo) ;  and  20  volamea  of 
sermons.  —  See  Haag,  La  Francs  Proteslante^  iv,  181 ; 
Rich,  Biog.  DiiOonarg,  s.  v. ;  Hfe  of  DaUU^  prefixed 
to  his  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers;  Chase,  in  BibUotheea 
Sacra,  iv,  5  sq. ;  Bayle,  Dictionarg,  s.  v. ;  Hoefier, 
Nouv.  Biog.Genirtile,  xU,  790. 

D'Allly.    See  Ailly. 

Daily  occurs  in  the  Engl,  version  of  our  Lord^s 
Prayer  as  the  rendering  of  imovowc  (Matt,  vi,  11 ; 
Luke  xi,  8),  which  literally  means ^im-  subsistence,  Le. 
needfui,  as  it  probably  should  have  been  translated. 
The  same  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
several  Heb.  and  Greek  words  are  thus  translated  in 
other  passages.  Conant,  however  (^Revised  Version  of 
Matthew^  N.  Y.  1860,  p.  30),  maintains  the  correctness 
of  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  does  also  Schaff  (in  Laage's 
Matthew^  p.  121).  But  this  involves  a  palpabk  tan- 
tology.  See  Day.  Trejtises  on  the  phrase  **  daily 
bread"  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Kirehmaier  (Vi- 
teb,1711),  Kortholt  (Ka.l677),  Stolberg  (Viteb.  1688), 
Pfeiffer  (Regiom.  1689),  Zom  {Opnsc,  i,  465-5<»).  Sea 
Lord's  Prayer. 

DA^LY  OFFERING  or  SACRIFICE  C^Vi:^ 
T^rifl,  ike  continual  offering;  Josephus  oKoKovrutfta 
ivSfX  xi<rfioVj  IvhXtxwfioQ,  War^  vii,  2,  1),  in  Daniel 
(viii,  12  sq. ;  xi,  81 ;  xii,  11)  and  the  Talmud  (simply 
T^aFlll,  "the  continual,"  sacrifieium  juge^^  was  a 
bumt-ofl^ering  of  two  year-old  lambs,  which  were  datljr 
immolated  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Israelitish  people 
(Jx  Tov  Srifiooiov  dvaXwfuiroi,  Joseph.  Ant.m^  10, 1) 
upon  the  great  altar ;  the  first  lamb  early  (as  soon  aa 
it  became  light,  Mishna,  Tamid,  iii,  2 ;  no  reliance  Is  to 
be  placed  upon  Zom's  treatise  De  eertls  tempp.  in  ^tgi 
sacrificio  ap.  Ebr.  offt  rendoy  in  the  Miseell,  Lipe,  Xor^ 

ii,  1  sq.),  the  other  (^l^r  THSQ,  "the  evening  obla- 
tion,"  Dan.  ix,  21)  at  evening  (more  definitely  y*^ 
D^a'^rn,  httwem  the  two  evenings  [see  Passover]; 
according  to  Pesach^  v,  1,  the  eve-offering  was  sacri- 
ficed as  a  rule  between  the  eighth-and-a-half  and  the 
ninth-and-a-half  hour  [2^  to  3^  o'clock  P.M.],  but  on 
Sabliath-eve  and  Passover-eve  [14th  Kisan]  («e  hour 
earlier;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4,  3,  designates  "about 
the  ninth  hour"  as  the  time ;  comp.,  however,  Jona- 
than's TarguMy  Gen.  xlix,  27.  This  was  the  usual 
termination  of  a  fast  [q.  v.],  Dan.  ix,  21 ;  Acts  iii,  1 ; 
X,  8,  80),  each  with  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  wheat- 
en  flour  as  a  meat  offering,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of 
wine  as  a  drink  oflfering  (Exod.  xxix,  88-42;  Num. 
xxviii,  8-8 ;  Ezra  iii.  5).  It  was  not  superseded  by 
the  Sabbath  or  festival  offerings  (Kum.  xxviii,  9  sq., 
15  sq. ;  not  even  by  those  of  the  Passover,  PesaAj  v, 
1).    The  regulations  ooacerning  th«  preparation  of 
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Cha  priests  for  this  annual  religions  service,  the  allot- 
ni3nt  of  the  several  operations,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
SHcrifice  itself,  were  eventually  prescribed  in  the  tract 
Tumid  (Mishna,  v,  10),  which  Iken  has  illustrated  with 
erudite  explanation  (iirem.  171)6,  and  in  Ugolini  The- 
$aur.  xix) ;  comp.  also  Loscan,  Dt  Sacrijicio  QuoiiJ, 
(Lips.  1718).  In  the  (last)  Temple  there  was  a  lamb- 
upartment  in  the  north-west  comer  for  the  special 
purpose  of  this  offering  {Tamidj  iii,  8).     See  Sacbi- 

KICK. 

DAILY  SERVICE  or  Pbaykrs.  In  the  ancient 
Church,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  daily  service  was 
established,  at  which  every  der ^ry man  was  compelled  to 
attend,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  deprivation,  wheth- 
er it  Was  his  duty  to  officiate  or  not.  This  subject  is 
determined  by  several  councils,  by  the  first  council  of 
Toledo,  and  by  that  of  Agde :  the  law  of  Justinian 
punishes  the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  degradation,  be- 
cause of  the  scandal  it  gives  to  the  laity.  In  some 
churches  a  daily  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems 
to  have  lieen  recommended,  and  to  some  extent  prac- 
ticed. There  are  found  testimonies  on  this  subject  in 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Irenosus;  the  last  of  whom 
says,r"  It  is  the  will  of  oi(r  Lord  that  we  should  make 
our  offering  at  his  altar  frequently,  and  without  inter- 
mission." But  there  was  no  fixed  and  express  rule  as 
to  the  time  of  celebration.  The  rubric  of  the  Church 
of  England  declares  that  all  **  priests  and  deacons  are 
to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  either 
privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  8on.e 
other  ur^'ent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
in  every  puriiih  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and 
not  bein^  otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the 
same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  minis- 
tereth, and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  mny 
come  to  hear  God's  word  and  to  pray  with  him."  But 
this  rule  is  now  a  dead  letter. — Prayer-boole^  Preface  ; 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  vi,  chap,  iii,  §  6, 6 ;  Procter, 
On  Common  Prayer^  p.  196-197. 

Daimbert  or  Dagobert,  the  first  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  While  he  was  bishop  of  Pisa,  pope  Ur- 
ban II  conferred  upon  him  the  sovereiunty  of  Corsica 
for  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  livres,  and  appointed  him 
papal  legate  in  the  East.  In  Nov.  1095,  Daimbert  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  when  Urban  II 
preached  the  first  crusade,  and  he  joined  the  crusade 
at  the  head  of  troops  from  Pisa  and  Genoa.  When 
Daimbert  arrived  in  Palestine,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  already  master  of  Jerusalem.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  chiefs,  held  on  Christmas,  1099, 
Daimbert  was  elected  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
place  of  one  Amulphus  who  was  deposed.  Godfrey 
had  to  leave  to  Daimbert  the  sovereignty  of  Jaffa,  and 
of  that  quarter  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  was  situated.  On  the  death  of  God- 
frey, Daimbert  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  but 
finally  had  to  yield  to  Baldwin,  and  to  crown  the  new 
king.  Falling  out  with  Baldwin,  he  was  expelled  in' 
the  latter,  and  Amulphus  returned  to  the  patriarchate. 
Daimltert  went  to  Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  pope  Pap- 
cal  II  to  decide  in  his  favor.  He  intended  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  enforce  the  papal  decision,  but 
died  on  his  way  at  Palermo^  in  1107. — Hoefer,  Biogra' 
phie  Generalff  xii,  792. 

Dai'san  (Sainav  v.  r.  ^{(rrrv,  Yulg.  Desanon)^  the 
head  of  one  of  the  families  of  temple-servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  SI) ;  evidently  a 
corruption  ("1  being  mistaken  for  ^)  for  the  Rezin 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vil,  60). 

Daiyah.    See  Vulture. 

Dalai'ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  24),  the  same  name  else- 
where more  correctly  Anglicized  Delaiah  (q.  v.). 

Dalberg,  Kart.  Thbodor,  baron  of  Dalberg,  was 


bom  Feb.  8,  1744,  at  Hemsheim,  near  Worms;  he 
studied  at  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg;  became,  while 
yet  verj-  young,  prebendary'  of  Ma^^ence,  and  canon  of 
Worms  and  Wurzbur^.  In  1772,  as  governor  of  Ei^ 
furt,  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry.  In  1787  he  became  coadjutor  of  the 
elector  of  Mayence  and  the  bishop  of  Womis ;  was 
made  bishop  of  Constance  in  1788,  and  sopn  after  arch- 
bishop of  Tarsus.  The  last  elector  of  Mayence  died  in 
180*2,  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  electorate 
of  Ma^'ence  on  the  one  side  of  the  Rhine  had  been  abol- 
ished and  on  the  other  secularized,  Dalberg  became 
arch-chancellor,  which  position  he  held  with  great  cred- 
it; but  by  suppressing  the  convents  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  by  s^'mpathy  for  France  that 
of  Germany.  In  1804  he  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  at  Paris.  When  the  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  was  formed  he  had  to  resign  his  office, 
but,  in  exchange,  was  made  prince-primate  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  was  Napoleon's  adviser  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  afterwards  becisme  grand- 
duke  of  Frankfort,  and  appointed  Eugene  Beanharaais 
tts  his  successor.  In  1813  he  renounced  his  title,  went 
first  to  Constance,  where  he  {ffotected  the  vicar  gen- 
eral Wessenberg  from  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  and  af- 
terwards returned  to  Regensburg,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  a  pension  of  100,000  florins,  and  died 
Feb.  10, 1817.  His  principal  works  are,  Bttrachtungtn 
u,  d.  Univertum  (Frankf.  1777 ;  6th  ed.  1819) ;  Verhall- 
niu  ewischen  I^loral  vnd  Stan1»kvn»t  (Frankf.  1786); 
Gnmdtatte  d,  jEstfudk  (Erf  1791) ;  Von  d.  BetntuUein 
als  cdlgem,  Grunde  d.  Weltweishei't  (Erf.  1798);  Betrach- 
tungen  vtber  d.  Ckarakter  Karh  d.  Gr.  (Erfurt,  1806) ; 
Perikhs  (Rome,  1^11).  See  Kramer,  Cednchinug-schrift 
au/K.  w.n  Dalberf/  (Gotha,  1817).— Hoefer,  Now.  Li- 
ographie  Gmerale,  xii,  8()2. 

Dale,  THE  Kino's  (7^^l3»^  p^?,  vaUeg  of  the  king\ 
the  name  of  a  valley  apparently  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  17) ;  oth- 
erwise called  the  VaUey  of  Shcneh  (q.  v.),  but  identi- 
fied by  some  with  another  of  the  same  name  (the  mod- 
em Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or,  rather,  its  southern 
part,  opening  into  the  plot  used  for  the  king's  garden, 
about  the  well  of  Job  and  the  pool  of  Siloam),  in  which 
Absalom  reared  his  family  monument  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
18).     See  Absalom's  Tomb. 

Dale,  or  Dalen,  Antonids  Van,  was  bom  Nov. 
8, 1638,  in  Haarlem.  He  was  brought  up  to  busineps 
against  his  will.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  spplied  him* 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  that  of  medicine.  He  became  a  practiF- 
ing  physician,  and  attained  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  faithful  and  disinteref>trd  attention  to  his 
poor  patients  secured  him  high  praise.  He  alro  exer- 
cised for  a  time  his  preaching  gift  among  the  Mennon- 
ites ;  but  his  sermons  were  overloaded  with  learned 
citations,  and  hence  were  hardly  acceptable  to  the 
people.  His  European  reputation  rests,  however,  on 
the  leamed  works  which  he  wrote  against  what  he 
regarded  as  superstition.  In  1688  be  published  De 
orncvlia  Ethnicorvm  distertoHones  rfwcr,  guarvm  prior 
de  ipsorvm  duratione  etc  dffectu,  posfericr  de  eorundtm 
oucturibva  (Amst.  8vo).  In  this  work  he  cr.mbated 
the  opinion  that  demoniac  infloence  was  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
sorcery  is  to  be  a8cril)ed  to  Satan.  The  work  jtc- 
duced  a  ^'n*at  sensation.  Fontenelle  made  free  use  of 
it  in  the  composition  of  his  Bistoire  de»  Oraclet  (Paris, 
1707, 12mo).  He  wrote  several  other  woiks  in  Latin, 
and  one  in  his  native  tongue,  on  tlie  same  subject,  dis- 
crediting belief  in  Satanic  agency,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  alfo 
published  a  Diuert.  tuper  A  rittea  de  LXX  interprfti-^ 
hu,  with  a  history  of  ceromonies  of  liaptism  among  the 
Jews,  and  among  the  various  Christian  communions 
(Amst.  1704,  4to).    He  died  Nov.  28, 1708,  deeply  la^ 
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mented.  I.  Clericas,  T.  JanssoniuBi  and  Prof.  MoruB 
were  among  his  fHends. 

Daleites,  foUowen  of  David  Dale,  pastor  of  an 
Independent  congregation  at  Glasgovf.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dale  they  have  formed  a  connection  with 
the  Inghamitea  (q.  v.). 

Dalxnanu'tha  (^AaXfiavov^a,  deriv.  unknown, 
unless  [as  suggested  by  Lightfoot,  Hon  Hebr,  p.  555 ; 

comp.  Simonis  Onom,  p.  51]  for  the  ZaJhnon^  *p^b2C,  a 
town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  lying  near  Tiberi- 
as), a  place  mentioned  only  in  Mark  viii,  10,  where  we 
read  that  Jesus,  after  feeding  the  multitude  in  Uie 
Decapolis,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  tuok  a  Ixiat  and 
**  came  into  the  regions  (£fc  rd  fiiprf)  of  Dalmanutha  ;*' 
while  the  parallel  passage  (Matt,  zv,  B9i)  states  that  he 
"  came  into  the  borders  of  Magdala."  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  Dalmanutha  was  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  at  the  present  Mejdel.  See  Maodala. 
Immediately  south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into 
the  sea.  Beyond  this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  *a 
narrow  glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  ancient  walls  and  the  ruins  of  a  vil- 
lage. The  place  is  called  *Ainel-Bdridehf  **the  cold 
fountain**  (Robinson,  Res.  iii,  27),  and  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  Dalmanutha 
(Porter,  in  Smith  and  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel^  p.  4*29).  See  Capernaum.  Thomson  thinks 
it  may  be  the  present  ruined  site  called  Dalhamia,  on 
the  river  south  of  the  lake,  although  he  admits  this 
seems  too  far  from  Magdala  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  60). 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  189)  finds  it  in  the  "  cave  of  Telu 
man"  (*|Xia^bn),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  situated 
probably  in  the  cliffis  above  Mejdel  (Van  de  Velde,  Afe. 
moir,  p.  834),  which,  he  learns,  was  also  called  Tcd- 
maniUa. 

Dalxna'tia  (^aXfiaTtay  deriv.  unknown),  a  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (Pliny,  iii,  28 ;  Strabo,  vii,  315),  between  the  riv- 
ers Titins  and  Drinus,  and  the  Bebian  and  Scordian 
hills,  south  of  Labumia  (Pliny,  iii,  26),  which,  togeth- 
er with  it,  formed,  after  the  expedition  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  9,  the  Roman  province  of  lUyricum,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  often  spoken  of  s^^nonymously  (Cony- 
l)eare  and  Ilowson's  St.  Paulj  ii,  126).  Its  principal 
towns  were  Salona,  Epidaurus,  Lissus,  etc.  (Ptolemy, 
ii,  17,  4).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dalmatas,  a 
barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  lie  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  navi</ating  the 
sea  along  their  coasts,  and  extremely  bold  in  their  pi- 
racies. The  capital,  Dalminium,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  B.C.  157 ;  tho  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  completely  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. The  modern  name  of  the  country  is  the  same 
as  the  ancient.  Education  and  morality  are  here  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire (see  the  Penny  Cyclop<rdia,  s.  v. ;  Smithes  Diet,  of 
Class.  Geog.  s.  v.,  and  the  travellers  there  referred  to). 
See  Illy  RICH  M. 

During  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Titus 
left  him  to  visit  Dalraatia  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  that  region 
(Cellarii  A'b/ii.  i,  614  sq.),  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Paul 
had  formerly  preachetl  (Rom.  xv,  19).     See  Titus. 

At  present  Dalmatia  is  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  the  emperor  bearing  among  his  other  titles 
th'it  of  king  of  Dalmatia.  According  to  the  last  cen- 
sus of  1887,.  the  population  amounted  to  476,101,  most- 
ly Slavi.  Of  these,  396,836  were  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Zara  and  five  bishops  (Sebeni- 
co,  Spalato,  Lesina,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro) ;  188  United 


Greeks  (in  three  congregations,  belonging  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Kreuz,  in  Croatia ;  78,744  members  of  the  or- 
thodox (non-United)  (xreek  Church,  under  one  bishofv 
who  formerly  resided  at  Sebenico,  and  since  1842  as 
Zfira;  43  Lutherans;  84  Reformed;  and  283  Israelites. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  297  parishes,  122  d 
cies,  and  69  monasteries ;  the  orthodox  Greeks,  9i 
ishes,  9  chaplaincies,  and  11  monasteries. — Ai 
Recd-Encyklop.  iii,  78. 

Dalmatic,  the  characteristic  dresa  of  the  deaooa 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  so  called  frooi 
being  first  woven  in  Dalmatia,  or  first  used  by  tite 
Dalmatian  clergy  (Durandus,  Rat.  iii,  1).      It  is    a 
robe  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  ai  each 
side  for  a  distance  varying  at  difl%;rent  periods.  .  It  is 
not  marked  at  the  back  with  a  cross  like  the  chasuble, 
but  in  the  Latin  Chureb  with  two  narrow  stripes,  the 
remains  of  the  angusti  clavi  worn  on  the  old  Ro«uan 
dress.     In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  called  cokbiuwt^  and 
is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  crosses.      The 
dalmatic  is  seen,  in  some  old  brasses,  worn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  the  fringed  extremities  of  which  re«ich 
just  below  it.     It  was  adopted  at  a  later  period  by-  the 
higher  clergy.     The  chasuble  (q.  v.)  was  sometimes 
worn  over  the  dalmatic.     Its  8ym!>olical  meaning  is 
thus  explained  by  the  ritualists:  **Thc  deacon's  robe 
of  white  with  purple  stripes,  with  the  right  sleeve 
plain  and  very  full,  but  the  left  fringed  or  tasselled, 
is  the  image  of  bountifulness  towards  the  poor.     It  ia 
the  robe  given  to  deacons  and  snli-deacons,  because 
they  were  chosen  by  the  apostles  to  serve  the  tables ; 
and  a  deacon  should  have  a  dalmatic  with  broader 
sleeves  tlian  a  sub-deacon,  because  he  should  have  a 
larger  generosity,  while  a  bishop  should  have  one  with 
sleeves  much  broader  and  wider  than  the  deacon^s, 
liecause  of  the  same  reason  in  an  ascending  ratio.     A 
dalmatic  signifies  an  immaculate  life  as  well  as  hc«- 
pitality,  and  it  has  two  stripes  before  and  behind  to 
show  that  a  bishop  should  exercise  his  charity  to  all, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.   The  transverse  line, 
which  forms  a  cross  behind,  is,  of  course,  in  allusion  to 
the  cross  which  the  great  Bishop  of  our  souls  bore 
when  on  his  way  to  Calvary." — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecei. 
bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §'20;  Rock,  Hierargia,  ii,  647;  Hook, 
Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Palmer,  Orig.  LUurgiect,  ii, 
314. 

Dal'phbn  (Heb.  Dalphon\  'pD^?,  prob.  Persian; 
Sept.  AeX^iMtv  v.  r.  xai  ddiX^&v ;  Vulg.  Delpkan\  the 
second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman ;  killed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  18th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix,  7),  B.C.  473.' 

Dam  (DK,  mother)^  the  female  parent  of  yonng 
birds  (Deut.  xxii,  6,  7),  or  lambs  (Exod.  xxii,  SO; 
I^v.  xxii,  27).  With  the  Mosaic  regulations  of  mer- 
ciful treatment  toward  these  creatures  spoken  of  in 
these  passages,  compare  the  similar  ordinance  respect- 
ing boiling  a  kid  in  its  own  mother's  milk  (Exod. 
xxiii,  19),  nnd  the  treatise  of  Heumann,  D«  leg's  para- 
doxe  (Gott.  1748,  and  in  his  Syllog.  Diss,  ii,  282  sq.). 
See  Beast. 

Damages,  whether  to  person  or  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  statutes.     See  also  Fine. 

1.  Injury  to  limb,  in  tho  case  of  a  freo  Israelite,  en- 
tailed an  equal  infliction  (Jus  taiionis)  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  body  of  the  aggressor  (Exod.  xxl,  23-35 ; 
Lev.  xxiv,  19  sq. ;  Deut.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Matt,  v,  38); 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  it  effected  his  freedom  (Exod. 
xxi,  26  sq. ;  comp.  Pbilo,  0pp.  ii,  3.32).  Pccuniiuy 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  former  case,  was  a  well- 
established  custom  (Joscphus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  35),  so  that 
retaliation  was  probably  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
intentional  or  malicious  injury  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  22 
sq. ;  see  Michael  is,  Afos.  Recht^  v,  55  sq.).  Greek  leg. 
islation  also  (Diod.  Sic.  xii,  17 ;  Diog.  Laert.  i,  57),  a» 
well  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  (see  Gell. 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  Heinecc.  AnHq.  Jur.  Rom,  iv,  18,  8,  and 
Opuc.  min,  p.  213  sq. ;  on  tho  Germanic  usages,  tea 
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Strodtmann,  Deuiche  AUerthSmer^  p.  45),  sanctioned 
this  natural  and  simple  judicial  observance  of  ^*  like 
for  like**  (comp.  DougtsBi  Analect.  i,  9*2,  11 ;  Danz, 
in  Menschen's  N.  Ttti.  Talm.  p.  488  sq.)*  Among  the 
Israelites,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  often  been 
enforced  (comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Htbr,  p.  28*2),  and  cor- 
poral injuries,  at  least  under  the  monarchy,  were  al- 
most always  compromised  by  a  sum  of  money  (so  gen- 
erally among  the  Turks ;  see  Hammer,  Otman,  Rekhf  i, 
146  sq.).  llie  Talmudical  interpretation  growing  out 
of  this  enactment  may  be  seen  in  Baba  Kctmma,  viii, 
1.    See  Retaliation. 

2.  Wounding  a  free  person  in  an  affray  (where  both 
parties  might  lie  presumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  equally 
to  blame,  the  injury,  however,  must  have  been  inflict- 
ed with  a  stone  or  the  fist,  HI'^jiM ;  comp.  Philo,  ii, 

817,  rg  x^^P*  i  ^^^  ^^^^  *  proper  weapon,  Josephus,  | 
Ant.  iv,  8,  83;  also  in  a  suddenly  outbreaking  quar- 
rel between  them  that  gave  no  evidence  of  long-med- 
itated harm),  which  rendered  the  individual  unlit  for 
work,  required  compensation  fur  the  loss  through  sick- 
ness and  the  expense  of  cure  (Exod.  xxi,  18  sq. ;  ver. 
19  prescribes  that  this  mulct  should  cease  when  the 
wounded  person  became  able  to  go  about  again); 
should  he  die  afterwards  no  further  penalty  was  to  be 
exacted  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  817 1  comp.  Baba  Kamma,  viii, 
1).  More  severe  exaction  followed  when  in  a  fray  a 
pregnant  woman  was  so  injured  as  to  sofler  abortion, 
for  then  the  law  of  life  for  life  prevailed  in  full  (Exod. 
xxi,  22;  according  to  Josephus,  however,  Ani.  iv,  8, 
88,  and  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  817,  pecuniary  reparation  was 
allowed  in  such  cases  likewise).     See  Punishment. 

8.  Damage  to  one's  property  by  cattle  (Exod.  xxii, 
6),  or  accidental  spread  of  fire  in  the  field  (ver.  6),  call- 
ed for  full  remuneration  of  the  loss  (as  also  among  the 
Bomans ;  see  Walter,  (7«JcA.  d.  rdai,  BeehU^  p.  812), 
and  was  to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  although  a  commuta- 
tion in  money  certainly  might  obtain  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
889).  For  fuller  details,  see  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Baba  Kammoj  iv,  1.  When  a  hired  animal  or  article 
was  injured  no  special  restitution  was  required  (Exod. 
xxii,  15).  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  property 
placed  in  trust.  See  Deposit.  On  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases,  see  Eldeb. 

Daxn'aris  (jlnpiapi^')^  an  Athenian  woman  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  PaolV  preaching  (Acts  xvii, 
84),  A.D.  48.     ChT}*P08toni  (de  JSacerdofio,  iv,  7)  and 
others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  but  apparentl}'  for  no  other  rea.aon  than 
that  she  in  mentioned  together  with  him  in  this  pas- 
sage.   Grotius  and  Hemsterhuis  think  the  name  should 
be  Damaiis,  Aa/ioAic  (signifying  heifer)^  which  is  fre- 
quently luund   as  a   woman's   name;    bui    ilie    per-i 
mutation  of  \  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in  pro- 1 
nunciation  and  writing  (Lobeck   on  Phrynichus,  u' 
652). 

Damasoene'  (Aafiaamfvoi;),  an  inhabitant  (2  Cor. 
xi,  82)  of  the  city  of  Damascus  (q.  v.). 

Damaacenus,  Joannes.  See  John  or  Damas- 
cus. 

Damas'otis  (Heb.  Damme'tek^  P^^?  [sometimes 
Darme'sek^  p^^"^?*  ''^y  resolution  of  the  Dagesh,  1 
Chron.  xviii,  6, 6;  once  Dumme'$ek,  p^Wt\  probably 
by  erroneous  transcription  for  the  last,  2  Kings  xvi, 
10],  signifying  activity  [Gesenius,  Th'>s,  p.  345  sq.], 
from  its  commerce;  A  rat).  Dimethk;  Gr.  ^afiaoKo^^ 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  all  times  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Oriental  cities.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  Ea-Shamj  and  is  capital  of  an  important 
pasha  lie  of  this  latter  name,  atid  indeed  is  the  chief  or 
capitil  city  of  Syria.  It  was  sometimes  spoken  of  l)y 
the  ancients  as  an  Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  he- 
longs  to  Syria  (CoBle-Sjrna,  Strabo  xvi,  756 ;  Ptolemy, 
v,  15, 22).  In  2  Sam.  viii,  5, 6,  "the  S\Tians  o(  Da- 
mascus'* are  spoken  of,  and  the  words  *^  Sj'ria  of  Da- 


mascns"  are  found  in  Isa.  vii,  8.  It  is  expressly  said, 
"the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus ;"  also,  Isa.  xvii,  8, 
"the  kingdom"  is  to  cease  "from  Damascus;"  eo 
that  thb  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of  a  Syr- 
ian empire.  It  gave  name  (i^yria  Dumascena,  Plin. 
Bigt.  Natural,  v,  13)  to  a  district  of  Syria,  which,  in  1 
Chron.  xix,  6,  is  distinguished  as  "  Syria-Maac^hah** 
in  the  A.V.  The  city  is  even  mentioned  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  (q.  v.).  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  of  its  identity. 

1.  Situation. — Damascus  occupies  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  Syria,  or  perhaps  in  all  Western  Asia.  At  the 
eastern  base  of  Anti-Libanus  lies  a  vast  plain,  having 
an  elevation  of  al.out  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Awaj, 
with  its  tranches,  which  separates  it  from  Itnrsea. 
On  the  east  a  little  group  of  conical  hills  divides  it 
from  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Its  form  is  triangn- 
lar,  and  its  area  about  500  square  miles.  Only  about 
one  half  of  this  is  now  inhabited,  or  indeed  habitable ; 
but  in  richness  and  beauty  this  half  is  unsurpassed. 
It  owes  all  Its  advantages  to  it«  rivers  (2  Kings  ▼,  12). 
The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  from  the  Mediteranean, 
and  from  six  to  eight  days'  journey  frt>m  Jerusalem. 
Its  celebrity*  is  of  early  date.  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  756) 
speaks  of  it  in  eulogistic  terms.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  also,  its  repute  was  great.  Julian  (Ajp.  24) 
terms  it  "the  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  surpassing 
every  city  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  the 
npagnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of 
its  seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its  fountains,  the  volume 
of  its  waters,  and  the  richness  of  its  soil."  The  Aba- 
na  (q.  v.),  now  called  Barada,  rising  high  up  on  the 
western  fiank  of  Anti-Libanus,  forces  its  wey  through 
the  chain,  running  for  some  time  among  the  moun- 
tains, till  suddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft 
upon  the  open  country  east  of  the  hills,  and  diffuses 
fertility  far  and  wide.  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain-rant e,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "you  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its  widest 
and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explanation  of 
the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that 
which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was  the  solitarv  seat 
of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  The  river  is  visit  ile  at  the  bottom, 
with  its  green  banks,  rushing  through  the  cleft;  it 
bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment  ecatters  over  the 
plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the  same  ver- 
dure which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single    * 

channel Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the 

level  plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding 
hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your 
feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts 
and  apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embopom  them^ 
the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole  scene.  Close- 
behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains — so  thr.t 
you  stand  literally  between  the  living  and  the  dead" 
(Stanley,  PaUttine^  p.  402).  Another  writer  mentions 
among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in  question  "  walnuts, 
pomegranates,  figs,  plnms,  apricots,  citrons,  pears,  and 
apples"  (Addison's  Dam.  and  Palmyra,  ii,  92).  Olive- 
trees  are  also  a  principal  feature  of  the  sceae.  Be* 
sides  the  main  stream  of  the  Barada,  which  runs  di- 
rectly through  the  town,  supplying  ks  public  cisterns, 
baths,  and  fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  given 
off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  turning  what  wouM  other- 
wise be  a  desert  into  a  garden.  These  various  streams, 
although  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  flow  on  towards 
the  east  for  about  twenty  miles,  when  they  pour  their 
waters  into  two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  v^'-*  "~ 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert.     Two  other  st 
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Wadj  Helbon  upon  the  nortli,  and  the  Awl]  upon  the 
•oath,  which  flows  direct  from  H«nnon,  increwe  tho 
hrtllitj  of  the  Demimceiie  pUin,  nnd  contend  fbr  the 
honor  of  representing  the  "Phirpur"  (q.  v.)  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  dty  stands  on  the  lianks  of  the  nuin 
■treim,  ibont  two  miles  distant  thxD,  and  500  feet  be- 
lovthe  pass  throilgli  which  it  emerges  into  the  plain- 
The  modem  Orient*!  architecture  does  not  bear  close 
inipecUoQ,  but  when  seen  from  adistance  it  is  singular- 
ly imposing.  Tapering  minarets  and  awetling  dnmes, 
tipped  with  golden  crescents,  rise  up  in  every  direction 

in  some  places  their  tops  gleam  lilie  diamODrls  amid 
the  deep  green  foliage.      In  the  centre  of  the  city 

S.  AtMorjr.— According  to  Josepbua  (AM.  i,  6)  Da- 
mascaa  was  founded  by  Ui,  the  son  of  Amm,  and 
grandson  of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
In  connection  with  Abrabam,  whnse  iteward  was  a  na- 
Uve  of  the  place  (Gen.  xv,  2).  We  may  gather  from 
the  name  of  this  parson,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephua.  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramnans.  that  it  was  a  Shemitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  iiatire  wriler 
NicoUus,  Abraham  stnld  for  some  time  at  Damascus 
after  leaving  Charran  and  before  enterinff  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  during  bis  stay  was  king  of  the  place. 
"Aliraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  "even  in  bis  awn 
day,  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Damascenes,  and  a 
village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt,  which  was  eallcd 
after  him"  (^Fragm.  30).  This  last  circumstance  would 
leem,  however,  lo  conflict  with  the  notion  of  Abraham 
having  been  king,  since  in  that  case  be  would  have 
dwelt  in  the  capital.  In  the  village  of  Buseb,  three 
miles  nortii  of  the  city,  is  a  highly  venerated  shrine, 
called  for  the  last  eight  centories  "  the  bonse  of  Abi 
ham."  (On  these  tMet,  see  Julian,  EpUl.  34,  p.  39' 
CellarU  ymilue,  ii,  442  sq, ;  Manncrt,  VI,  i,  407  *q  . 
Jnstb,  xxxvl,  3;  Isidoms,  Origg.  xv,  1;  D'Uerbelot, 
BiiKM.  Or.  i,  70.)    See  Ahrahah. 

Nothing  more  Is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time 
of  David,  wheB  "the  Syrians  of  Damiscns  came  to 
iDCeor  Badadeier,  kln^c  of  Zobah,"  with  whom  David 
was  at  war  (S  Sam.  viii,  6;  1  Chron.  Tviii,  fi).  On 
'this  occaaion  David  "slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men," 
w  of  thia  victory  became  completely 


naater  of  tbe  whole  territory,  which  he  garrisoaK^ 
»ith  Israelites.  "  David  pal  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Jumascus;  and  tbe  Syrians  became  servante  to  Ita- 
'id,  and  brought  gifts"  (i  Sam.  viii,  6).  NicoUus  of 
Damascus  said  that  the  nume  of  the  king  who  r«1|^ed 
it  this  time  was  Uadad ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  ■  do- 
nlnion  not  only  over  Damascus,  but  "over  all  Syrist 
ixcept  Phcenicia"  (Fragm.  SI).  He  noticed  his  aOaet 
ipon  David,  and  related  thai  many  battles  were  (iitigbt 
letwBcn  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  suffered  defei^t,  lie. 
ug  "  Bpm  Iht  £MphraUi."  According  to  Ibis  writer, 
ladad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  took  tbe 

i  But  this  is  Irreconcilable  with  Scripture  (see  HfillEr, 
I  Origo  regni  Damruc.  Lips.  1714;  also  in  Ikenii  7*4^ 
■  miur.  i,  721  sq.).  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
{  omon  a  certain  Reznn,  who  bad  been  a  subject  of  Ha- 
dadeier,  king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  muter  of  Dama*- 
cus,  and  eilalilished  his  own  rule  there  (1  Kings  zi, 
23  5).  He  was  "an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days 
of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  ha  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Ryria"  (Josepli.  AtU.  viii,  7,  6).  Afleiwarda tfas 
family  of  Hidad  appears  to  hive  recovered  the  throne, 
and  a  Benbadad,  who  is  pmbably  Hadad  III  of  Kico. 
laus.  a  Rrandnon  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found 
in  league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  agiinci  Aea  (1 
Kings  IV,  19;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  20).  Hb 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Israelitish  territaiy 
In  the  reign  of  that  king ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Omri  be 
not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelitish  cities,  wbich 

exercised  a  species  of  lordi<hip  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  lie  acquired  the  right  of  "making  himself 
streets"  (I  Kin^s  xx,  34 ;  comp.  Nic.  D.  Fragai.  31,  ad 
;  fln.).  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son.  Haded  IV  (the 
'  Benbadad  II  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben-idri  of  the  As- 
'  Syrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  tbe  head  of  thirty- 
two  sabject  kings  aiiainst  Ahah,  and  laid  siege  to  Sa- 
maria (1  Kings  XX,  1).  Tbe  attack  was  nnsnccessfUl, 
and  was  followed  by  wars,  in  which  victory  declared 
itwlf  unmistskably  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites;  and 
at  last  Benbadad  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  ta 
submit  to  a  treaty  whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  bis  1^ 
Iher  had  gained,  and  submitted  in  bis  turn  to  tbe  sn- 
■enlnty  of  Ahab  (ib.  zi,  IS-M).    The  terms  of  tbt 


^ 
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Irttaty  were  perfaaps  not  obaerved.    At  any  nU,  thne 

jears  nflcrwuds  -mtx  broke  out  ifresb,  through  the 
cUim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  KiDioth-Gileid  (I  KIni:< 
xjtii,  1-4).  The  defeat  »nd  cienlh  or  Ahab  U  that 
place  (ib.  15-87)  •eetns  to  hare  enabled  the  Syriang  of 
Dunucui  lo  reaume  the  oSensive.  Their  bands  rav- 
aged the  land*  of  larael  during  the  reign  of  Jehonm ; 
and  tbey  eTcn  Qailertook  at  thia  time  a  Mcond  liege 
of  Saniaria,  which  wai  fruitratid  mliacnlouriy  (i 
Kinga  tI,  !4;  tII,  6-T).  After  thia,  we  do  not  faeai 
of  any  more  attempts  againat  the  Imelitieb  capital. 
The  cuneiform  inacriptiona  show  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  Benbadad  was  exposed  to  the  as- 
aaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  wbo  waa  bent  on  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  Aaiyria  over  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Three  several  attacka  appeal  lo  hare  been  made  hy 
this  prince  upon  Benbadad,  who,  though  he  bad  the 
BOpport  of  the  Pbtenirians,  the  HittiTee,  and  the  Ha- 
mathiteHi  was  unahio  to  offer  any  efTectual  opposition 
to  the  Aasyrlan  arms.  His  troops  were  worttad  in 
aeverBl  engagements,  and  In  one  of  the 
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tiuy  later  (B.C.  dr.  742),  it  ia  aa  allies  of  lanel  againit 
Judah  (^  YJmet  kv,  3T).  Wb  may  inspect  that  the 
chief  CBDiB  of  the  union  now  eFtahlisbed  between  two 
powen  which  had  been  so  long  hostile  waa  the  necet- 
slty  of  eombining  to  reetat  the  Aasyrlana,  who  at  the 
time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  encroachment 
in  thia  qoartsr.  Scripture  menliont  the  Invasions  of 
Pul  {2  Kings  XV,  19  i  1  Cbron.  t,  26),  and  Tiglath- 
Pileeer  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  1  Chron.  V,  26);  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  AaajTian  mon- 
arch of  the  period  made  war  in  this  direction.  It 
aeema  In  have  been  during  ■  pause  in  the  stm|7ele  that 
Re;!in,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Iirael, 
resolved  conjointly  to  attack  .lerusalem,  intending  to 
depose  Abai  and  set  up  as  king  a  creatnre  of  Iheir 
own  (Isa.  vli,  1-6 ;  2  Kingi  n-i.  B).  Ahai  may  have 
already  been  suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
Assyria,  or  the  object  may  aimply  have  been  lo  crn- 
solidate  a  power  capniile  of  eftctually  opposing  the 
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Elisha  bad  declared  would  certainly  one  day  tie  his  (2 
Kings  viii,  15).  He  may  have  thoniiht  that  the  Syr- 
ians would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  a 
ruler  under  whom  tbey  bad  suffered  so  many  disaiten. 
The  change  ofnileiB  was  not  at  Ant  prodnctive  of  any 
advantage  to  the  Syrians.  Shortly  after  the  accession 
of  Hauel  (about  B.C.  8^4),  be  was  In  his  turn  attack- 
ed by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  And-Libanua.  However,  In  his 
other  wars  he  was  more  fortnnale.  He  repulsed  an 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Jndah,  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  conjunction  (2 
Kings  Till,  28-9);  ravaged  the  whole  Israelidah  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  (ib.  i,  82-3) ;  besieged  and  tonk 
Gath  (Ib.  xli,  17;  compare  Amos  vl,  2);  threatened 
JeruBalem,  which  only  escaped  hy  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  Kings  xii,  IH);  and  esUbUshed  a  species 
of  suzerainty  over  Israel, 
which  ho  maintained  lo  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  hand- 
*h1  down  lo  Benbadad,  hia 
son  (2  Kings  xiii,  3-7,  and 
22).  Thia  prince,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign, 

GB  hia  father.  Like  him, 
he  "oppressed  Israel," and 
added  variona  cities  of  the 
Israelllesto  his  own  domin- 
ion (2  Kinga  xiii,  25);  but 
at  last  a  deliverer  appeared 
(ver.  5),  and  Joash,  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz, ' '  beat  Hazael 
thrice,  and  recovered  Ihe 
cities  of 
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ipidly  the 
kings  wished  lo  guard, 
ifully  maintained  itself  againit  the 
comumea  attack ;  but  Elatfa,  which  had  formerly  been 
bnilt  Ly  Aiariiih,  kingof  Judah,  in  territory  regarded 
as  Syrian  (2  Kings  xiv,  22),  having  been  taken  and 
reuined  hy  Reiin  (ib.  xvi,  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  lo 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tii'lalh-t^leser,  to  a«k 
aid  from  him,  and  lo  accept  voluntarily  tbe  porition 
of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (Ib.  xvi,  7-8).  I'he  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  resnlt  that  Re- 
zin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought  to  an 
and,  and  the  city  Itself  deetroyed,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ini;  carried  captive  into  Assyrui  (lb.  ver.  9 1  comp.  Isa. 
vii,  8,  and  Amoa  i,  5).  Among  the  sculptures  lately 
ducovercd  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  are  thought  to  be 
delineation*  of  this  siege  and  capture  of  Damascus. 
Rawlinaon  even  reads  the  name  of  the  cily  on  an 
obelisk  connected  with  them  (Bonomi,  A'innwi,  p. 
234  sq.).  Aasyrian  remains  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  a  monnd  near  Damaacus  [Jmmal  of  So- 


ntheni 


m  still  fu 


tbe  r  advantages' 
ed  by  the  Israelitea.    Jero- 
boam ir  (B.C.  dr.  836)  is 


mean  that  he  captured  the 
city.  It  at  least  implies  that 
he  obtaineda  certain  influ- 


of  the  Syrians,  and  r 

therefore     conclude    mat 

their  relallons  with  the  Isrseliles  continued  peaceable     trtd  LiteratHrt  October  1861,  p  !1S    JanlMry,  J8S6, 

See  Bekhadad.     When  they  nappaar,  nearly  a  cen  ]  p  469)      See  Abstru 
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It  ffu  long  before  Dsmucaa  recovered  fivm  thii 
•eriana  lildv.  As  Isauh  and  Amos  bid  prophesied  in 
the  day  of  her  prosperity  Uwt  Duducub  ehould  be 
"  taken  away  rrum  liein)(  a  citv  and  be  s  luinooa  heap" 
(Iw.  xvii.l),  that  "a  fin  should  be  (ent  Into  the  house 
of  Kaiael  which  shouM  devour  the  pulaces  of  Uen- 
hadad"  (Amos  i,  4),  so  Jeremlub,  writing  Hbout  B.C. 
COO,  declares  "Damascus  u  tcatti/abU  and  tumeth 
herself  tu  flee,  and  fear  hath  seized  on  her;  angalsb 
and  sorrows  have  taken  her  as  a  woman  in  truvail. 
How  is  the  city  of  praise  iio<  frfli  '•"  city  of  my  Joy  1 " 
(Jer.  xlix,  S4-5).  Damascus  remained  a  province  of 
Aisyrii  until  the  capture  of  Nineveh  bj'  the  Medea 
(B,C.  625),  whrn  it  sabmittod  to  the  conquerors.  Its 
weallh  and  coniin?rcial  prosperity  appebr  to  have  de- 
clined for  A  considerable  period,  probaUy  on  account 
of  the  ravages  ofTiijljtb-l'ileser,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  most  indnenUal  and  enterprising  of  its  people. 
The  city  was  afterwards  held  in  succession  by  tho 
Egyptians,  Babyloniana,  and  Persians.  We  have  no 
particnian  of  its  hietoiy  for  a  period  of  three  centu- 
ries. Undjr  the  rule  of  the  Persians  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  resilience  of  the 
aatrap.  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damaacns  was 
MbuilC,  but  Strabo  says  thjt  it  was  the  most  fumoua 
place  Id  Syria  during  the  Persian  period  (xvi,  2,  §  19). 
When  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  made  his  great 
effort  Co  repress  the  rising  power,  and  bar  the  progress 
of  Alexander  of  Hacedon,  it  was  in  this  city  he  depos- 
ited his  family  and  tpoaanres  (Arrian,  Erp.  Al.  ii,  11). 
The  fate  of  Damascai,  with  that  of  all  Western  Asia, 
was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Issus,  In  which  tho  Per- . 
lian  army  was.  almost  annihilated.  Damiscus  now 
became  tho  capital  of  a  province  which  Alo^csndcr 
gave  to  his  general  Laomedon  (Pint.  Vil.  A  laandri). 
Daring  the  long  wars  which  TJged  between  the  Seleu- 
cidn  end  the  Ptolemies,  Damascus  had  no  separate 
history:  it  sometimes  fell  lo  the  one,  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.  AnCioch  was  founded,  and  liecame  their 
favorite  residcnc?,  and  the  cspital  of  the  Seleudds; 
but  when  the  Syrian  kingdom  was  divided  in  B.C. 
lis,  Dampens  was  made  the  second  capital.  Its  ter- 
ritory embraced  Ctele-Syria,  PhiEuicia,  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  was  afterwards  governed  in 
■accession  by  four  princes  of  the  family  of  Seieucus. 
Damascus  and  Antloch  thus  became  the  seals  of  ri- 
val &ctions,  and  aspirants  after  complete  sovereign- 
ty (Joseph.  Anl.  xiii,  18,  4,  and  16,  1).  The  last  of 
these  prince^  Antiochua  Dionysus,  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle against  Aret.is,  king  of  Arabia,  and  the  Damascenes 
fonhwith  elected  Arelas  hie  successor  (.losephua.  Ant, 
xiii,  16, 1),  B.C.  S4.  In  the  year  B.C.  £4,  the  liomans, 
un<ler  Pompey,  invaded  and  captured  Syria,  constitu- 
ted it  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  made  Damascus 
the  seat  of  government  (ib.  xiv,  3,  S,  and  4,  5;  Mos. 
Choren.  i,  14;  AppUn,  BeU.  ifilhrid.  p.  'Hi).  Prom 
Josephus  (War,  1,2;  xxv,  2;  xx,i;  comp.  Acts  Ix, 
3)  it  appears  that  ita  population  contained  great  num- 
beri  of  Jews. 


For  twenty  years  Damaacns  continoed  to  ho  the  res. 
idence  of  the  Roman  procurators.  Tho  city  prospered 
under  their  Arm  and  equitable  rule,  and  even  after 
their  removal  to  Antioch  did  not  decline.  Strabo,  who 
flourished  at  thll  period,  dei-cribes  It  as  one  of  the 
moat  magnificent  cities  of  the  East.  Nicolafl^  the 
famoui  historian  and  philosopher,  the  friend  of  Herod 
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the  Great  and  Augustus,  was  now  one  of  its  eitiiens 
(Strabo,  Geogr.  xvi ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  8).  But 
the  strong  arm  of  Konie  was  not  sufficient  to  quell  the 
flery  spirit  of  the  Syrian*.  'I'he  whole  country  was 
rent  Into  factions,  and  embroiled  by  the  unceasing 
rivalries  and  wars  of  pettv  princes.  About  the  vear 
A.D.  .<t7,  a  family  quarrel  led  to  a  war  Iwtween  AreUU; 
king  of  Arabia,  and  Herod  Antipas.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernor, Vitellius,  was  instructed  to  interfere  in  faver  of 
the  latter;  but  when  he  was  ready  to  attack  Aretaa, 
who  liad  already  driven  back  Herod,  news  arrived  of 
the  death  of  the  emjieror  Tiljcrius.  The  government 
of  Si'ria  was  Ihns  thrnu-n  into  confusion,  and  Vitidlini 
returned  to  Antioeh  (-losoph.^W.  iviii,  6, 1-8).  It 
appears  that  now   Arpla*,  taking  adranta^ie  of  the 

upon  Dam  iBcus,  and  seised  the  city.  It  was  during 
his  brief  rule  (or  some  earlier  one)  that  Paul  visited 
Damascus  on  his  return  from  Arabia  (Gal.  i,  IS,  17). 
Sea  AkiH'as.  His  teal  BJi  a  missionary,  and  the  en- 
ergy with  which  he  opposed  every  form  of  idolatry, 
had'  probably  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  en- 
mity of  Aretns  ;  and  conwquently,  when  informed  by 
the  Jews  that  the  apostle  hud  rrtumed  to  the  city,  he 

governor  to  walch  the  gales  dav  and  night  for  Ihat 
purpose  (Acta  ii,  24;  3  Cor.  xf,  82.  See  Neander, 
Plmlingand  Traimng  of  lAe  ChruHns  CiurcA,  i,  luG). 
The  Romans  adorned  Damascus  with  many  spleudiil 
buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist-  Some  of 
them  wsrii  probably  designed  by  Apollodoru*,  a  native 

of  hia  ane,  to  whose  genius  ws  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
adumn  of  TTa>n  (Dion  Cess.  Ixii).  A  little  later  it 
was  reckoned  to  Decspiliu  (Plin.  //ul.  Xal,  v,  IG),  af- 
ter which  it  became  n  part  of  the  province  known  aa 
PhiBnicia-Libaneeia  (Hierocl.  Sgmid.  p.  71"). 

Christianity  was  planted  in  Damascus  by  Paul  him. 
self  (Acts  ix,  30  sq. ;  Gal.  t,  13),  and  obtained  a  tirm 
footing  In  the  apostolic  njte.  it  spread  so  rapidly 
among  the  population  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  great  temple,  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  Syria, 
was  convened  into  a  cathedral  church  and  dedicated 

assembled  at  Kke,  Magnus,  the  metropolitan  of  Da- 
mascus, was  present  with  seven  of  his  BUtTragans. 
But  the  Roman  empire  was  now  waxing  feeble,  and 
the  religion  which,  by  its  establishment  as  a  national 
institata,  ought  to  have  infaaed  the  germ  of  a  new 
life  into  the  declining  state,  waa  itself  losing  its  purity 
and  its  power.  Dameacui  felt,  like  other  places,  the 
demoralizing  tendenciea  of  a  corrupt  faith.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Tlh  century  a  new  and  terrible  power 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  history,  des- 
tined, in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  though  mysterious 
Providence,  lo  overthrow  a  degenerate  em|dre  and 
chastise  an  errins  Church.  In  A.D.  I>3I  Damascus 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  thirty 
}-ears  later  the  tint  cnliph  of  the  Omeiades  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  that  city.  It  now  be- 
came for  a  liHef  period  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  in- 
cluding Svris,  Slesnpoiamia.  Persia,  Northern  AfHca, 
and  Spain  (F.lmacin,  flin.  Same.  xiii).  In  A.D.  760 
tlie  Omelides  were  supplanted  l>y  the  dynasty  of  At". 
luis.  and  the  court  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  A  stormy 
period  of  four  centuries  now  passed  over  the  old  city 
without  leaving  a  single  incident  worthy  of  s|KC)al 
note.  An  alUck  of  the  Crussders  (A.D.  114)').  ander 
the  three  chiefs,  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  I^uis  VII. 
might  have  claimisl  a  place  here  had  it  not  lieen  eo 
disgraceful  to  the  ChrUti-in  arms.  II  is  enough  tn  say 
that  the  cross  never  displaced  the  crescent  on  the  lut- 
tlementa  of  Damascus.  The  reigns  of  Nareddin  and 
his  more  distingiiuhed  siu^ceasor  Siladln  form  bright 
epochs  in  the  city's  history.  Two  centuries  later  cams 
Timur,  wholilanlly  swspt  Damascus  with  "(he  beton 
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)f  destruction."  Arab  writers  sometimes  call  him  el- 
Wahshj  **the  wild  beast,"  and  he  fully  earned  that 
name.  Never  had  Damascus  so  fearfully  experienced 
the  horrors  of  conquest.  Its  wealth,  its  famed  manu- 
factures, and  its  well< filled  libraries,  were  all  dissipa- 
ted in  a  single  day.  It  soon  regained  its  opulence. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
ond,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  rule  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  it  has  ever  since  remained  nominally  subject  to 
the  sultan. 

The  Mohammedan  population  of  Damascus  have 
long  been  known  as  the  greatest  fanatics  in  the  East. 
The  steady  advance  of  the  Christian  communis  in 
wealth  and  influence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
tended  to  excite  their  bitter  enmity.  In  July,  1860, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  and  encouraged  also  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, they  suddenly  rose  against  the  poor  defence- 
less Christians,  massacred  about  6000  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  and  left  their  whole  quarter  in  ashes  1  Such  is 
the  last  act  in  the  long  history  of  Damascus.  (There 
is  a  work  by  Pieritz  on  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews  at 
Damctscusj  Lond.  1840.)  Damascus  is  still  the  largest 
city  in  Asiatic  Turke}'.  It  contained  in  1859  a  popu- 
lat'ion  of  about  150,000.  Of  these,  6000  were  Jews  and 
15,000  Christians.  The  Christian  community  has  since 
been  almost  exterminated  by  the  above  massacre  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  males.  The  pasha  ranks 
with  the  first  officers  of  the  empire,  and  the  city  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Syrian  army. 

8.  Commerce, — Damascus  has  always  been  a  great 
centre  for  trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  west  of  Antl-Libanns  made  the 
line  of  traffic  l)etween  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  follow 
the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than  the  di- 
rect one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the  trade  of  Tyre 
with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally  passed  naturally 
through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Pulmvra  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre,  says,  ^*  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  m  the  muitifude  of  the  tearet  of  thy 
making^  for  the  mnUlUude  oj'all  richtt;  in  the  wine  of 
HeUK>n  and  white  wool.'*  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  from  the 
Phoenicians,  and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helbon,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  north-west  (fieogroph.  Jour,  xxvi,  44). 
But  the  pasmge-trade  of  Damascus  has  probably  been 
at  all  times  more  important  than  its  direct  commerce. 
Its  merchants  must  have  profited  largely  by  the  cara- 
vans which  continually  passed  through  it  on  their  wa}* 
to  distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  its  own. 
According  to  some  expositors,  the  i>assage  in  Amos  iii, 
12,  which  we  translate  *Mn  Damascus  on  a  couch** 
(b";??  pto^'ia?!),  means  really  "on  the  damatJc  coxxch" 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city  had  become 
fiimons  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave 
rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  lanxuages  of  modem 
Europe ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has  im- 
pressed itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the 
world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes  before  the 
Mohammedan  era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  prob- 
ably rather  a  consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates.  It  after- 
wards became  famous  for  its  sword-blades  and  cutler}^ ; 
but  its  best  workmen  were  carried  off  by  Timur  to  Is- 
pahan. Its  chief  manufactures  are,  at  present,  silks, 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  arms.     The  bazaars  are  stocked  with  the 


products  of  nearly  all  nations — Indian  muslins,  Man- 
chester prints,  Persian  carpets,  Lyons'  silks,  Birming- 
ham cutlery.  Cashmere  shawls,  Mocha  coffee,  and 
Dutch  sugar. 

4.  Topography^  Antiquities,  etc, — The  old  cit)',  the 
nucleus  of  Damascus,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tottering  wall,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  are  Roman,  and  the  superstructure  a 
patchwork  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oval  form.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  marked  by  the 
*^  street  called  Straight,*^  which  intersects  it  frnm  east 
to  west,  and  is  about  a  mile  long.  This  street  was 
anciently  divided  into  three  avenues  by  Corinthian  col- 
onnades, and  at  each  end  were  triple  Boman  gateways, 
still  in  a  great  measure  entire.  In  the  old  city  were 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters,  and  the  principal 
buildings  and  bazaars.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south 
are  extensive  suburbs.  The  internal  aspect  of  the 
citj'  is  not  prepossessing,  and  great  is  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  stranger  when  he  leaves  the  delicious  en- 
virons and  enters  the  gates.  Without,  nature  smiles 
joyously,  the  orchards  peem  to  blush  at  their  own 
l)eauty,  and  the  breeze  is  laden  with  perfumes.  With- 
in, all  is  different.  The  works  of  man  show  sad  signs 
of  neglect  and  decay.  The  houses  are  rudely  built ; 
the  lanes  are  paved  with  lig  rough  stones,  and  par- 
tially roofed  with  ragged  mats  and  withered  branches ; 
long-bcurded,  fanatical-visaged  men  squat  in  rows  on 
dirty  stalls,  telling  their  beads,  and  mingling,  with 
muttered  prayers  to  Allah  and  his  prophet,  curses 
deep  and  terrible  on  all  infidels.  The  bazaars  are 
among  the  best  in  the  East.  See  Bazaar.  They 
are  narrow  covered  lanes,  with  long  ranges  of  open 
stills  on  each  side ;  in  these  their  owners  sit  as  stiff 
and  statue-like  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  for 
show.  See  Merchant.  Each  trade  has  its  own 
quarter.  Every  group  in  the  bazaars  would  form  a 
livel}'  picture.  All  the  costumes  of  Asia  are  there, 
strangely  grouped  with  panniered  donkeys,  gayly-ca- 
parisoned  mules,  and  dreamy-looking  camels.  The 
principal  khant  or  caravansaries  are  spacious  build- 
ings. They  are  now  used  as  stores  and  shops  for  the 
principal  merchants.  The  great  khan,  Assad  Pasha, 
is  among  the  finest  in  Turkey.  A  noble  Saracenic 
portal  opens  on  a  large  quadrant;  le,  ornamented  with 
a  marble  fountain,  and  covered  by  a  series  of  domes 
supported  on  square  pillars.  Many  of  the  mosques  are 
fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Their  deep- 
ly-moulded gateways  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  inter- 
laced stone-work  around  doors  and  windows  is  unique. 
The}'  are  mosti}'  built  of  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  stone,  with  string  courses  of  marlile  arranged  in 
chaste  patterns.  But  they  are  all  ladly  kept,  and 
manv  of  them  are  now  ruinous. 

The  private  houses  of  Damascus  share,  with  the  plain, 
the  admirution  of  all  visitors.  No  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  that  between  the  outside  and  inside.  The 
rough  mud-walls  and  mean  doors  give  poor  promise 
of  taste  or  beauty  within.  The  entrance  is  always 
through  a  narrow  winding  passage — sometimes  even 
a  stable-yard — to  the  '*  outer  ccurt,"  where  the  master 
has  his  reception-room,  and  to  which  alone  male  visit- 
ors are  admitted.  Another  winding  passage  leads  to 
the  harem  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
house.  Here  is  a  spacious  court,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment, a  marble  basin  in  the  centre,  ^te  d^eau  around 
it,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
jessamines  and  vines  trained  over  trelliF-work  for 
shade.  The  rooms  all  open  on  this  court,  intercon^- 
munication  between  room  and  room  being  almost  un- 
known. On  the  south  side  is  an  open  alcove,  with 
marble  floor  and  cushioned  dais.  The  decorations  of 
some  of  the  rooms  is  gorgeous.  The  walls  of  the  older 
houses  are  wainscoted,  carved,  f  nd  gilt,  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  covered  with  arabesque  ornaments.  In  the 
new  houses  painting  and  marble  fretwork  are  taking 
the  place  of  arabesque  and  wainscoting. 
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The  principal  building  of  Damasciu  is  the  Great 
Mo$que,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  are  erery- 
where  conspicoons.  It  occnpies  one  side  of  a  large 
qoadrangolar  court,  flagged  with  marble,  arranged  in 
patterns,  and  ornamented  with  some  beautiful  foun- 
tains. Within  the  mosque  are  double  ranges  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  the  roof,  in  the  style  of 
the  old  basilicas.  The  walls  were  once  covered  with 
Mosaic,  representing  the  holj  places  of  Islam ;  but 
this  is  nearly  all  gone.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious 
dome.  The  building  was  anciently  a  temple,  with  a 
large  cloistered  court,  like  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra.    In  the  time  of  Constantine  it  was  made  a 

m 

church  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  whose  head 
was  said  to  Ije  deposited  in  a  silver  casket  in  one  of  the 
ciypts.  In  the  7ih  centuiy  the  Moslems  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  it  has  since  remained  the  most  venera- 
ted of  their  mosques.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however, 
that  though  it  has  now  been  for  twelve  centuries  in 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  though  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  no  Christian  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  yet  over  its  principal 
door  is  an  inscription  embodying  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  cheering  of  Christian  truths  (Psa.  cxlv,  13). 

The  Ccutk  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  with 
high  walls  and  massive  flanking  towers.  It  is  now  a 
mere  shell,  the  whole  interior  being  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  foundations  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Roman  age. 
It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ancient  wall. 

The  tradUionary  sacred  placet  of  Damascus  are  the 
following:  A  **long,  wide  thoroughfare" — ^leading  di- 
rect from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the 
pasha — is  "  called  by  the  guides  *  Straight*  '*  (Acts  ix, 
11);  but  the  natives  know  it  among  themselves  as 
"  the  Street  of  Bazaars"  (Stanle}^  p.  404).  The  house 
of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  *'  Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii,  119).  That  of  Ananias  -is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently  said 
to  be  **  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,"  and 
used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this  spot  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  Paul  must 
have  approached  from  the  south  or  west.  Again  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  **four  distinct  spots  have 
been  pointed  out  at  different  times"  (Stanley,  p.  403) 
as  the  place  where  the  *'  great  light  suddenly  shined 
from  heaven"  (Acts  ix,  8).  The  point  of  the  walls  at 
which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix,  25 ; 
2  Cor.  xi,  88)  is  also  shown ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  houses 
are  still  constructed  in  Damascus  in  like  manner  over- 
hanging the  wall.  In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  cer- 
tain places  are  shown  traditionally  connected  with 
the  prophet  Elisha ;  but  these  local  legends  are  neces- 
saril}'  even  more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  ref- 
erence to  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  apostles. 
There  are  even  spots  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  (Stanley,  p.  404). 

The  climate  of  Damascus  is  healthful  except  during 
July,  August,  and  September,  when  fevers  and  opthal- 
mia  are  prevalent,  engendered  by  filth  and  unwhole- 
some food.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  80^  to  87° 
Fahr.  during  the  summer,  and  seldom  falls  below  45° 
in  winter.  There  is  usually  a  little  snow  each  year. 
The  rain  begins  about  the  middle  of  Octol>er,  and  con- 
tinues at  intervals  till  May.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
dry  and  cloudless. 

A  full  description  of  Damascus,  with  notices,  plans, 
and  drawings,  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Da- 
mascus (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  in  the  Jour.  Sac, 
Lit.  July,  1853,  p.  245  sq. ;  Oct.  1863,  p.  45  sq. ;  see  also 
Addison's  Damascus  and  Palmyra  (ii,  92-196) ;  Walch, 
AfUiquitates  Damasc.  iUustraUB  (Jen.  1757  [a  copious 
treatise,  giving  all  facts  known  in  his  day] ;  also  in  his 
Acta  Apottol.  ii,  31  sq.);  Kellj*,  Syria  (chap,  xv),  and 
travellers  in  Palestine  generally.     See  Syria. 

Damascus,  John  of.    See  John  of  Damascus. 
Dam  a  skips,  one  of  the  last  eclectic  philosopher 


was  a  native  of  Damascus,  studied  in  Alexaodrim  and 
Athens,  and  taught  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopfaj  in 
the  latter  city.  In  consequence  of  the  persecutioa  of 
paganism  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  Damaskioe,  in 
529,  emigrated  to  Persia,  where  be  was  well  received 
by  Khosroes,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  peace  In  583,  ob- 
tained for  him  permission  to  return  and  freedom  of 
his  religious  l^elief.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled  Ilcpi 
dpx*!^  (edited  by  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1826).  On  bis 
life  and  opinions,  see  Kopp,  preface  to  the  ^wve  woric, 
and  Jules  Simon  in  Dieiionmmre  des  Scimces  PkUo- 
sophiques, — Hoefer,  Bitty.  GmhnU,  xii,  842. 

Damasiis  I,  pope,  bom  in  Spain  (others  say  ih. 
Rome)  A.D.  306,  succeeded  Liberius  as  bishop  of  Rome 
A.D.  366.  He  was  opposed  by  Ursicinus,  who  claim- 
ed the  election,  and  in  their  disgraceful  strifes  many 
people  were  murdered.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  extended  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome 
very  greatly.  The  emperor  Gratian  conferred  apon 
him,  in  878,  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  those 
clerg^'men  of  the  other  party  who  liad  been  expelled 
from  Rome,  and,  at  the  request  of  a  Roman  synod  held 
in  the  same  year,  instructed  the  secular  authorities  to 
give  to  him  the  necessary  support.  Damasus  was  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  Arianism ;  a  synod  held  by  hhn 
in  368  condemned  the  two  lUjTian  bishops  Un«cios 
and  Yalens,  and  another,  held  in  370,  passed  sentence 
against  Auxentius  of  Milan.  He  also  exerted  himself 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Antioch  schism,  and  took 
part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
381.  One  of  his  best  acts  was  to  make  Jerome  his 
secretary,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  version  of  the  Bible. 
He  died  in  384,  and  after  his  death  was  soon  enrolled 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  being  commemorated  on 
Dec.  11.  See  Damasi  OperOy  edit^  by  Merenda  (Rome, 
1754,  fol. ;  Paris,  1840, 8vo);  Mosheim,C%.  Bist.  hk.  Ii, 
cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  40;  Milman,  Hist.  ofLaim 
ChristicaUty^  i,  108  sq. ;  Christian  Remembnmcerj  Oct. 
1854,  283  sq. 

Damasus  II,  pope,  originally  Poppo,  a  native  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  bishop  of  Brixen  when  he .  was 
elected  pope  in  1048,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III,  on  the  day  of  the  abdication  of 
Benedict  X,  and  died  twenty-three  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, 1048. 

Daxnian  (Damianub  or  Daxiani),  Pbtbr,  an 
eminent  cardinal  and  reformer  in  the  Roman  Chmch, 
bom  at  Ravenna  about  1007.  His  parents  appear  to 
have  taken  much  pains  with  his  education,  for  he  early 
excelled  as  mnch  in  piety  as  be  did  in  learning.  Vklien 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  the  "  Holy  Cross"  at  Avellana,  in  Umbria.  So 
high  was  his  reputation  that  pope  Stephen  X  created 
him  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia.  In  A.D.  1061  he  re- 
signed all  his  preferments,  which  at  the  first  even 
had  been  forced  uptm  him,  being  unable  to  live  with 
such  a  dissolute,  del)auched,  and  unholy  crew  as  the 
clergy  of  those  parts  and  times  were.  In  the  year 
1069  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  prevent  the  emperor 
Henry  from  being  divorced  from  his  wife  Bertha. 
His  last  public  employment  was  in  A.D.  1072,  when 
he  was  commissioned  to  dissolve  the  excommunica- 
tion under  which  his  natal  city  Ravenna  had  lain  for 
several  years.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Faensa,  on 
February  23,  1072,  aged  66  years.  His  acts  and  his 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  tended  much  to  the  en- 
largement and  consolidation  of  the  papal  power ;  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  a  party  man,  but 
to  have  proceeded  in  a  direct  and  honest  course,  which 
led  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  support  of  that  dominion 
which  then  prevailed.  Not  one  of  his  least  merits 
with  the  Romish  Church  would  be  that  he  was  the 
first  who  required  his  monks  to  recite  the  Office  of  the 
vsi-r^fn  .  Knt  that  Church  should  also  recollect  that  be 
cates  the  use  of  temporal  weapons  for  the 
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Inciease  oi  spiritnal  power.  Altogether  Damian  was 
among  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  His  works  were  collected  by  Cajetan 
(Rome,  1600-1615,  8  vols,  fol.),  and  have  been  several 
times  reprinted ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bassani 
(1788, 4  vols.  fol.).  His  life  is  given  in  the  first  vol- 
ume  of  his  works ;  aUo  in  VUa  P.  Damkud^  by  Lader- 
cbi  (Rome,  1702,  4to) ;  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Feb.  iii,  406  sq.  See  Dupin,  Eccl.  Hutorjfj  vol.  ix,  ch. 
viii ;  Moeheini,CA.  ffitt,,  bk.  iii,  c.  xi,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  n. 
€7 ;  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Clarke,  Succ.  of  Sacred 
Literaturt,  il,  G08 ;  SchrOckh,  Kirckenffeachidke,  zxii, 
623  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (1867),  chap.  xii. 

DaxnianlBts  or  Daioianltea.  The  followers  of 
Damianns  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  were  ^o  called. 

Daml&nas,  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(t  601),  expressed  himself  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Sabellius.  He  main- 
tained that  the  divinity  (^turiyc)  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  essential  characteristic 
(i>]ra(i^cv)  divided  among  the  three,  so  that  they  are 
God  only  in  their  unity,  not  each  one  in  himself  (ko^' 
iavTttv),  and  that  in  this  unity  they  constitute  the  one 
divine  essence  (jiiav  ovaiav  xai  ^voiv).  His  follow-  1 
ers  were  called  Damianites,  after  him,  or  Angelists,  < 
firom  Angeliura,  the  place  where  they  held  their  assem- 
blies in  Alexandria ;  their  adversaries  were  called  Te-  I 
tradists  (JtrpadiTaCy,  as,  going  still  further  than  the 
Tritheists,  they  acknowledged  four  gods,  namely,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  higher  Be- 
ing, which,  in  his  nature  (^I'xrei)  and  in  himself  {icab' 
iavTov),  is  God.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  iii,  268; 
Mosheim,  Ch,  History,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vi,  pt.  ii,  §  4 ;  Hagen- 
bach,  ITiat,  of  Doctrines,  §  96. 

DamianTift,  St.    See  Cosmas. 

Damin.    See  Adami. 

Dammlm.    See  Ephes-dammim. 

Damnation,  condemnation.  This  word  is  used 
to  denote  the  final  loss  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  always 
to  he  understood  in  this  sense  in  the  sacred  Scripture. 
Thus  it  is  said  in  Rom.  xiii,  2,  *'  They  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation,'^  i.  e.  condemna- 
tion, "from  the  rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil"  Again,  in  1  Cor.  xi,  29, 
*'He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,"  L  e.  condemna- 
tion; exposes  himself  to  severe  temporal  judgments 
from  God,  and  to  the  judgment  and  censure  of  the 
wise  and  good.  Again,  Rom.  xir,  28,  "He  that 
doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,"  i.  e.  is  condemned  both 
by  his  own  conscience  and  the  word  of  God,  because 
he  is  far  from  being  satisfied  that  he  is  right  in  so 
doing. 

Dan  (Heb.  id,  "'n,  a.  judge;  Sept.  ^av),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  his  tribe  and  of  two  towns.    See  M aha- 

NEH-DAir;   DaX-JAAN. 

1.  (Josephus  translates  BcoicpiroCf  Aid.  i,  19,  8.) 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  fin^t  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
maid  (Gen.  xxx,  6),  born  B.C.  1926.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  there  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 
— "  *God  hath  judged  me  Csa-J,  dananni)  ...  and 

given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan," 
].  e.  **  judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated — "  Dan  shall 
judf^e  ("p'lj,  yadin')  his  people."  Dan  was  own 
brother  to  Naphtali ;  and,  as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid, 
in  a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  close  aflSnity  between 
his  name  and  that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of 
Jacob.     See  Jacob. 

Tribe  of  Dan. — Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  this 
pntriarch  (Gen.  xlvi,  23) ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
^^Hashim"  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of  an 


individual,  but  of  a  family;  and  it  is  remarkable-* 
whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other  causes— 
that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  exception  of  Judah,  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes,  containing  62,700  men 
able  to  serve.  The  position  of  Dan  during  the  march 
through  the  desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  ii,  25).  Here,  with  his  brother  Naphta- 
li,  and  Asher,  the  son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his 
station,  the  hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii,  81 ;  x, 
26).  The  names  of  the  *  *  captain"  (K'^ir3)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  **  ruler"  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  *'Aholiab,  the 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Bezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  fit- 
tings of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxi,'^6,  etc.).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  violent 
fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished  some  of  its 
brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in  Num.  i  and  xxvi), 
and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
xxv)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier  census. 
The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant  It  furnished  a 
"prince"  (ftoA,  as  before)  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  land;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount 
Ebal,  still  in  company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to 
the  other  related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii,  IB). 

After  this  nothing;  is  heard  of  Dan  till  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him'(Josh.  xix,  48). 
He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion, 
and  that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua — 
strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just 
quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  smallness,  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother  tribes  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin, while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the  three  most 
powerful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Of  the 
towns  enumerated  as  forming  '*  the  *■  border'  of  its  in- 
heritance," the  most  easterly  which  can  now  be  iden- 
tified are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or 
Beth-shemesh,  q.  v.).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime 
plain,  that  plain  which  on  the  south  bore  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  "  the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  north, 
of  "Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Yafa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon 
on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  fourteen  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Jocephus 
{Ant,  V,  1,  22,  and  8, 1)  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod  on 
the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on  the 
north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  great  plain,  including  Jamnia  and  Gath.  (This 
discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  suppobing  that 
the  Danites  at  some  period  may  have  overrun  the 
country  thus  far,  when  the  Philistines  were  humbled 
by  the  powerful  Ephraimites  and  the  still  more  pow- 
erful David.)  But  this  rich  district,  the  corn-field 
and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Palestine,  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many 
centuries  later,  and  which,  even  in  the  now  degenerate 
state  of  the  country,  is  enormously  productive,  was  too 
valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  orig* 
inal  possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley"  (Judg. 
i,  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain, 
with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins 
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still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the 
help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
waa  not  wanting  at  thi^  juncture,  and  **  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Joseph,"  i.  e.  Ephraim,  **  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites"  for  the  time.  But  the  same 
thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with 
which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into  the  interior  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philis- 
tines have  taken  the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Although  Samson  ^*  comes  down" 
to  the  **  vineyards  of  Timnath"  and  the  valley  of  So- 
rek,  yet  it  Is  from  Mahaneh-Dan — the  fortified  camp 
of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kiijath- 
jeahro — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fastness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "  goes  up*' 
again  after  his  Encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  tba  burying-place  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv,  1,  5, 19 ;  xiti,  25 ;  xvi,  4 ;  comp.  xviii,  12 ; 
xvi,  31).  It  appears  from  that  history  that  there  was 
an  under-current  of  private  and  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Philistines  and  the  Danites,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the  former 
(Judg.  xiii-xvi). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  h.ippened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
''all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii,  1). 
They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  fur  the  absence  of  Dan 
from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera 
(Judg.  V,  17).  The}'  also  explain  the  warlike  and  in- 
dependent character  of  the  tribe  betolcened  in  the 
name  of  their  head-quarters,  as  just  quoted — Mahaneh- 
Dan,  "the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan*' — in  the  fact  special- 
ly insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii,  11, 16, 17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  thairGOO  warriors  '*  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war,"  and  the  lawless  freebooting 
style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh  and 
interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii  —  a 
narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the  vivid  glance  it  af- 
fords into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — charac- 
teristic of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim 
sardonic  humor,  but  undeformed  by  any  unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii,  7, 10) 
of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites  enjoyed 
the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been  denied  them  in 
their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate  of  the  city  to 
which  they  gave  "the  name  of  their  father'*  (Josh, 
xix,  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything.  The  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  which  made  the  Danites  so  anxious  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's  Levite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  expsdition  (Judg.  xviii,  5),  and  af- 
terwards take  him  awa>'  with  them  to  be  "a  priest 
unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel,"  may  have  point- 
ed out  their  settlement  to  the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a 
tit  place  fur  his  northern  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the 
exceedingly  obscure  notice  in  Judg.  xviii,  30,  we  have 
no  information  on  this  subject.  From  2  Chron.  ii,  14, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their 
purity  of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  the  country'.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this  in 
Blunt,  Coincidences^  pt.  ii,  ch.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place  among 
the  tribes  (1  Chron.  xii,  35).  Asher  is  omitted,  but 
the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  1  Chron.  xxvii,  22.  But  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is 
kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  geneal- 
o^es  of  1  Chron.  ii  to  xii  Dan  is  omitted  entirely, 
which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of  Samson 
and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are  considered, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  its 
genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to 
suppose  that  little  care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
reconls  of  a  tribe  which  had  left  its  original  seat  near 
the  head-quarters  of  the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to 


a  distant  city  notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  ami 
a  forbidden  worship.  Lastly*  Dan  is  omitted  from  Inc 
list  of  those  who  wtire  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the  yris- 
ion  of  John  (Rev.  vii,  6-8).— Smith,  Diet.  ofBUtU,  a.  ▼. 
Perhaps  the  portion  of  ttte  tribe  which  remained  sontL 
was  in  time  amalgamated  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  (a4 
appears  in  the  cities  enumerated  after  the  exik,  Neh. 
xi,  35),  while  the  northern  section  united  with  tho 
northern  confederacy,  and  shared  in  its  dispersion. 
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Map  of  the  lYibe  of  Dan. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  their  probable 
identification : 

Yalo. 

See  Elon. 

Ramleht 

Deir-Ayuhf 

Deir  LaluL 

Burakti. 

Beit  Fart 

Ain  Shems. 

C  Wadj/  Mazeirah}  f 

Akir. 

l/ieit  Siuin}  f 

lEl-Manaureh^f 

reshuaf 

iliq^fat.^ 

[.SaidoM]? 

Jimzv. 

See  Arim ATOJEA. 

EUHadithek. 

Fee  Jbartk. 

See  BBTU-eammL 

Vebfta. 

Yn/a. 

rHilln  W.  of  Wady  Gharab]. 

Kl'Vfhndipfh, 

TRiilne  N.  of  Latnun]  ? 

Fee  Japiio. 

Litdd. 

W.  ofKlijath-jeartanf 

E.  of  Ekron  f 

iDanniuat]1 

Beit  Nebata. 

Kffr-Attna. 

[Kheibeh}f 

SarU 

IBeUSmnf 

Vicinity  of  Ladd. 

IBeUShit]! 

Titneh. 

Swra. 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  bleasinfics"  of  Jft- 
cob  and  Moses  must  not  he  overlooked,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  fh>m  them. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacobus  blessing  on  Dan 
is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great  "Judge** 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which  it  clones 
was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson  when  brought 


AJalon. 

Town. 

Allen. 

do. 

ArimathiPA. 

da 

Ataroth-Joah. 

do. 

Baalnth. 

do. 

Bene-barak. 

do. 

neth-car. 

Hill. 

Beih-shemesh. 

Town. 

Charashim. 

Valley. 

Ekron. 

Town. 

Elon. 

da 

Eltekeh. 

da 

Eshtaol. 

da 

Gatli-rimmon. 

da 

GIbbethon. 

do. 

Gimzo. 

da 

Glttnlm. 

do. 

Hadid. 

da 

Heren. 

Mountain 

Ir-Rheroeflh. 

Town. 

Jabniel,  or  Jabneh. 

da 

Japho. 

do. 

Jeariro. 

Mountain. 

Jehnd. 

Town. 

Jethlah. 

do. 

Joppa. 

da 

I'Od,  or  Lydda. 

do. 

Mahaneh-dan. 

Ilain. 

Makaz. 

T>ii«trict. 

McjarkoD. 

Town. 

Neballat 

do. 

Ono. 

da 

Rakkon. 

da 

JSofr  forSelrath?]. 

Mountain 

^haalbin. 

Town. 

Sharon. 

Plain. 

Shlcron. 

Town. 

Timnah,  or  Tlmnnth. 

da 

Zorah,  or  Zoraah. 

do. 
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into  the  temple  at  Gflza.  (See  the  Targuni  Pp.  Jona- 
than on  Gen.  xlix,  16,  17 ;  and  the  quotations  in  Ka- 
lisch's  Genesis  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics  likewise  see 
an  allosion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessings 
which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Jnd^s  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i, 
92).  Jerome's  observations  (^Qu,  in  Gen.^  on  this  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting.  Herder's  interpretation  as 
given  by  Stanley  {Palestine,  p.  888)  is  as  follows :  *'  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob's 
blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement  on  the  west- 
em  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  northern  outpost. 
Herder's  explanation  will  apply  almost  equally  to  both. 
'  Dan/  the  judge, '  shall  judge  his  people ;'  he  the  son 
of  the  concubine  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  he  the 
frontier  tribe  no  less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honor 
shall  be  *as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  *  Dan  shall 
bo  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is, 
of  the  invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  ser- 
pent biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  ^  so  that  his  rider  shall  full  backwards.'  And 
his  war-cry  as  from  ths  frontier  fortresses  shall  be, 

*  For  Thy  sclvation,  O  Lord,  I  hjive  waited  I'  In  the 
blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Dun  is  lost  sight  of. 
The  northern  Dan  alone  appsr.rfl,  with  the  same  char- 
acteristics, though  under  a  different  image ;  *  a  lion's 
whelp*  in  the  Ult  north,  as  Judah  in  the  far  south: 

*  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan' — from  the  slopes  of  Her- 
mon,  where,  he  is  couched  watching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (Joeephus  ro  Aavtov.)  The  city  so  familiar  as 
the  most  northern  landmark  of  Palestine  in  the  com- 
mon expression  **from  Dan  even  to  Beershclia."  The 
name  of  the  place  was  originally  Laisii  or  Leshem 
(Josh,  xix,  47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  **  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Zidonian.a,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Horam — his  mother  **of  the 
daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  **a  man  of  Tyre"  (2 
Chron.  ii,  14).  They  seem  to  have  derived  their  secu- 
rity from  the  absence  of  any  adverse  |)owers  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  from  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  Sidon,  which  was,  however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid 
in  the  case  of  such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which 
they  were  overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidon  was 
carefully  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
favoral)le  to  the  enterprise;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort  to  dbpossess  the  in- 
truders. Living  thus  ** quiet  and  secure,"  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practised  freebooters  of 
the  Danites.  These  conferred  upon  their  new  acquisi- 
tion the  name  of  their  own  tribe,  '*  after  the  name  of 
their  fiither  who  was  bom  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii, 
29 ;  Josh,  xix,  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan.  The  grav- 
en image  which  the  wandering  Danites  had  stolen  from 
Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new  home,  and  a  line  of 
priests  was  established,  which,  though  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even  descended  from  Moses,  was 
not  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  not  lielong- 
ing  to  the  regular  priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  im- 
age and  the  nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clew, 
nor  to  the  special  relation  which  existed  between  it 
and  the  calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  29,  ."0).  It  only  appears  that 
Jeroboam  took  advantage  of  the  confirmed  idolatry'  of 
the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii,  30),  erected  a  temple  in  their 
city,  and  set  up  there  one  of  his  golden  calves  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  a  pilgrimnge  to  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  politic,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth- 
el might  have  been  irksome  (1  Kings  xii,  2ft).  The 
latter  worship  is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (viii,  14)  in  a  pas- 
sage which  possibly  preserves  a  formula  of  invocation 
or  adjuration  in  use  among  the  worshippers ;  but  the 
passage  is  very  obscure.  The  worship  of  the  calf  may 
be  traced  to  this  day  in  the  secret  rites  of  the  Nosai- 
rian  Dmse  saints  of  the  vicinity  (Newbold,  Jour.  As. 


Soc.  xvi,  27).  After  the  establishment  of  t)ie  Danites 
at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
country,  and  the  formula  **  from  l3an  even  to  Beershe- 
ba"  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX,  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii,  20 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  10 ;  xvii,  11 ;  xxiv, 
2, 15 ;  1  Kings  iv,  25).  In  the  later  records  the  form 
is  reversed,  and  becomes  *'f^om  Beenheba  even  to 
Dan"  (1  Chron.  xxi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx,  6).  It  is  occa^ 
sionally  employed  alone  in  a  somewhat  similar  mean- 
ing; thus,  in  Jer.  viii,  16,  "  The  snorting  of  his  horses 
was  heard  from  Dan  ;  the  whole  land  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones"  (also  iv,  15). 
Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benhadad  (1  Kings  xv,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  us  to  the  suFpi- 
cion  that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far  ear- 
lier date  than  its  conquest  by  ttie  Danites.  These  are : 
(1.)  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals — appar- 
ent in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible — to  initiate  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  to  adopt  for  worship  any  place  which  had  not 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  holiness  from  pre-bistoric 
times.  (2.)  The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beer- 
sheba  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  or- 
igin of  Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  en- 
veloped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  yery  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv,  14,  as  if  well 
known  even  at  tliat  very  early  period.  Its  mention 
in  Deot.  xxxiv,  1,  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  ver}'  difficult, 
and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more  than  con- 
jecture upon  it.  >\1th  regard  to  Gen.  xiv,  14,  three 
explanations  suggest  themselves,  a.  Th^^t  another 
place  of  the  same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch, 
ad  loc.  for  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jai.n). 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Joeephus  (con.p. 
Ant.  i,  10, 1,  with  v,  8, 1)  and  of  Jerome  (jOnomast.  s.  v. 
Laisa,  ccmp.  with  Quagt.  Hthr.  in  Genesim,  xiv,  14), 
who  both  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Dan  near  Pane- 
as  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  6.  That  it  is  a  prophet- 
ic anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Dan 
by  Jacob,  e.  That  the  passage  originally  contained 
an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that,  when  that  was  su- 
perseded bv  Dan,  the  new  name  was  inserted  in  the 
MSS.  This  last  is  Ewald's  (Gesch.  i,  73),  and  of  the 
three  is  the  most  feasible,  eFpecially  when  we  consid- 
er the  characterif^tic,  genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges, 
which  fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v,  8, 1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Laish  as  **  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the 
springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kara)  the  ^reat 
plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare  aUo  Ant.  viii,  8, 
4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv,  14  (Ant.  i,  10, 1).  In  consonance  with  thia 
are  the  notices  of  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  **  Jor- 
dan" from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  In  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1,  alFo,  we  find  the  phrase  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  nnto  Dan"  employed  by  Moses  some  fifty  years 
before  the  conquest  of  Leshem.  The  locality  of  the 
tow^n  is  specified  with  some  minuteness.  It  was  **  far 
fh)m  Zidon,"  and  "  in  the  valley  (p'OT,  Emek)  that  is 
by  (b)  Beth-rehob ;"  but  as  this  latter  place  haa  not 
been  identified  with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan 
must  be  ascertained  by  other  means.  Josephus  says 
that  it  stood  at  the  *' lesser"  fountain  of  the  Jordan 
...  in  the  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day's  journey  fW)ni  that 
citv,  and  that  the  plain  around  it  was  of  extraordinary 
fertility  (Ant.  i,  10, 1 ;  v,  8, 1 ;  viii,  8,  4 ;  War,  iv,  1, 1). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  still  more  explicit — "A  vil- 
lage,/ovr  miles  distant  from  Pnneas,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Tyre;  it  was  the  boundary  of  Judasa  (ppwv  rijc 
'lovSaiac),  and  at  it  the  Jordan  took  its  rise."    -^ 
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adds,  "  De'  quo  et  JordanU  fliimen  erampens  k  loco 
Bortitiu  est  nomen.  Jor  qaippe  pttQpov^  id  est,  fluvi« 
um  sive  rivam  Hebrsi  vocant"  (Onomatt,  s.  v.  Dan). 
Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con- 
founded Dan  with  Paneas  or  Cassurea  Pbilippi  (Philos- 
torgius,  Hittory^  vii,  8 ;  Theodoret  tn  Genet, ;  Sanson, 
Geog.  Sac.  s.  v. ;  Alford  on  Matt,  xvi,  13).  This  error 
appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  indefinite  remarks 
of  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Ezelc.  xlviii,  18 : 
**Dan  .  .  .  ubi  hodie  Pane<is,  que  quondam  Cssarea 
Philippi  vocabatur;*'  and  on  Amoe  vtii, '*Dan  in  ter- 
rain is  terrn  JudaicsB,  ubi  mmc  Paneas  est,'*  It  is  plain 
from  Jerome's  words  in  the  Onomasticon  that  he  knew 
the  true  site  of  Dan,  and  therefore  these  notices  must 
lie  understood  as  meaning  that  Csesarea  Philippi  was 
in  his  days  the  principal  town  in  the  locality  where 
Dan  was  situated,  and  that  both  were  upon  the  border 
of  Palestine.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  calls  it  "  Dan 
of  Cssarea,"  intimating  its  vicinity  to  the  latter  (on 
Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  see  Reland,  Paimst,  p.  919-21).  In  per- 
fect agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of  TeU  el-Kadi, 
a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  **  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source 
of  the  Jordan  (Robinson,  Tjoter  Res.  iii,  890-893).  The 
tell  itself,  rising  fh>m  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep 
terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  The  sprin«<  is  called  eULeddan^  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Dan  (Robinson,  iii,  892),  and  the  stream 
from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Dhrm  (Wilson,  ii,  178),  while 
the  name,  TeU  eUKctdi^ "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees 
in  signification  with  the  ancient  name.  Those  who 
have  visited  it  give  the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot 
with  the  requirements  of  the  story  in  Jndg.  xviii — '*a 
good  land  and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  any- 
thing that  is  on  the  earth"  (Thomson,  L  nd  and  Book^ 
ii,  320).  Tell  el-Kady  is  cup-shaped,  resembling  an 
extinct  crater,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  of 
thorns,  thistles,  and  rank  weeds.  Iti  circumference 
in  about  half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above 
the  plain  eighty  feet.  There  are  some  traces  of  old 
foundations,  and  heaps  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  southern  part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps 
the  citadel  or  a  temple  may  have  stood.  There  are 
also  ruins  in  the  plain  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
tell.  There  are  doubtless  other  remains,  but  they  are 
now  covered  with  grass  and  jungle.  At  the  western 
base  of  the  tell  is  the  great  fountain,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  one  within  the  cup,  shaded  by  noble  oak-trees 
(Porter,  Damascus^  i,  808).  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed  ruins  of  ancient  habi- 
tations ;  and  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  fountains 
appears  to  have  been  built  upon,  though  nothing  is 
now  visible  (Burckhardt.  Syjia^  p.  42;  Robinson,  Rt- 
searches,  iii,  851-358). 

3.  '*  Dan  also"  stands  in  the  A.V.  as  the  rendering 
of  y^  (Fetton,  lit.  and  Dan;  Sept.  translates  undistin- 
guishably),  an  Arabian  city  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii, 
19  as  a  place  from  which  cloths,  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  other  spices  were  brought  to  Tyre.  By  it  is  prob- 
ably meant  the  city  and  mart  of  Aden,  in  connection 
with  which  Edrisi  enumerates  these  verv  wares :  "  The 
town  of  Aden  is  small,  but  celel)rated  for  its  seaport, 
from  which  vessels  sail  bound  for  India,  China,  and 
neighlioring  countries,  returning  with  cargoes  of  iron, 
Damascus  sword-blades  ....  cardamom,  cinnnmon 
....  myrobolan  ....  and  various  kinds  of  rich  fig- 
ured and  velvet  stuffs"  (i,  51).  (See  M'CuUoch's  Go*- 
etteer,  s.  v.  Aden).     See  Vedan. 

Dana, Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July  24,  i771,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1788. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  as  a  tutor.  In 
1793  he  was  licensed  *'  as  a  qualified  candidate  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  In  1794  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newburyport, 


and  after  a  raocessfhl  ministry  of  twenty-^z  years 
was  transferred  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire^  as  pre»* 
ident  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  soon  withdrew  from 
that  position  as  uncongenial  with  his  feelings,  and  set- 
tled in  Londonderry'  as  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he 
remained  four  years  and  a  half.  In  1826  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  chorch  at  Newboiy- 
port,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1845,  in  the  seven- 
ty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Dana  was  regarded  as 
**one  of  the  most  able,  devoted,  and  nsefiil  ministers 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived."  He  died  Angast  26, 
1859.  He  edited  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  Pious  Women 
(1802),  and  Flavel's  Works,  and  published  numcrDos 
tracts  and  sermons. — Wilson,  Presbyterian  Abnanac, 
1861,  p.  84;  /VMcetofi  Review,  Jan.  1867;  Spragne, 
Life  of  Daniel  Dana,  D.D.  (Boston,  1866). 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cambridge  1785,  graduated  at  Harvard 
1758,  and  in  1758  was  installed  pastor  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.     He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  New 
Haven,  1789 ;  was  dismissed  July  SO,  1805 ;  and  died 
Aug.  18, 1812.     He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  rniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  1768.     Dr.  Dana  published  "An  Exam- 
ination of  Edwards  on  the  Wilt"  (anon.  1770);  "J« 
ExaminaUon  of  the  Same,  continued"  (1778) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons.     In  his  writings  in  reply 
to  Edwards,  he  held  **that  men  themselves  are  the 
only  efllcient  caufes  of  their  own  volitions ;  n«r  do 
they  always  determine  according  to  the  greateft  ap- 
parent good ;  the  affections  do  not  follow  the  judg- 
ment ;  men  sin  against  light,  with  the  wiser  choice, 
the  greater  good  full  in  their  view.     Through  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  passions,  they  determine  against  the 
greatest  apparent  good.     This  is  the  case  with  ererr 
sinner  who  resolves  to  delay  repentance  to  a  future 
time.    Self-determination  is  the  characteristic  of  everr 
moral  agent.     The  absence  of  liberty  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with   moral  agency;   and  by  liberty  be 
meant,  not  merely  liberty  in  regard  to  Uie  extemsl 
action,  but  liberty  of  volition ;  an  exemption  from  all 
circumstances  and  causes  having  a  controlling  inflo- 
ence  over  the  will — a  self-determining  power  of  man, 
as  a  real  agent,  in  respect  to  his  own  volitions.    On 
the  whole,  he  regarded  the  scheme  of  Edwards  as  sr- 
quitting  the  creature  of  blame,  and  impeaching  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  Creator."— Sprague,  Annals,  i, 
565. 

Danftba  (Aavapa),  a  small  town  placed  hy  Ptole- 
my (v,  16, 24)  in  Palmyrene,  a  subdivision  of  his  Code- 
Syria  ;  also  mentioned  nnder  the  name  DamtAe  in  the 
war  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  the  Persians 
(Zozim.  Hist,  iii,  27,  7).  It  does  not  appear  to  corre- 
spond to  any  of  the  three  places  of  a  similar  name 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^ava/3a,  Aaweo)  and  Jerome 
{OwnMU/t.  B.  V.  Damnaba),  lying  in  the  region  of  Hoab- 
itis.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  {Notit,  Ecclc«.\ 
and  has  lately  been  identified  by  Porter  {Damasctis,  ii 
846) — from  an  Arabic  MS.  written  in  the  7th  centair 
by  Macarius — with  Saidndya,  now  a  large  village  at 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  with  a  convent  and  exten- 
sive ruins  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  806). 

DanseuB,  or  Daneau,  Lambert,  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  1530. 
He  first  studied  law,  afterwards  theolog}-,  and  hecsm^ 
minister  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden: 
finally  at  Orthez,  in  Navarre,  where  he  died  in  15?5. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  treated  Christian  ethi« 
separately  from  theology  (Ethires  Christiana  Kb.  iU, 
Genev.  1*577).  He  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  as  shown 
in  his  Loci  Communes,  He  edited  portions  of  Augn*- 
tine,  and  wrote  largely  in  controversy.  We  have  in 
English  bis  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophet*,  tr»n5- 
lated  by  Stock  wood  (Lond.  1594,  4to).  See  Haaif,  ^ 
Frrmce  Prvtestante,  iv,  192 ;  Theol.  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1950, 
p.  22. 
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DuiOO.  Thii  act  ii  niokllj  denoted  in  Heb.  by 
some  fans  of  bin,  dml,  wluch  literall}'  tigal6m  to 
ttciil  (and  ii  often  applied  to  terithin;/  under  pun,  u  of 
birth,  or  trtmbling  aadtt  fear),  and  bence  probablj'  re- 
fers to  tba  icJurting  motioni  of  the  Oriental  Mcred 
daacea(JadK.ui,21,23;  Piia.  xxi,  II ;  cilix,3j  cl, 
4;  Jer.  xxxi,-).  13i  Lam,  v.  16;  Enod.  xv,  20;  xixii, 
19;  ludg.  xi,iM;  1  Sam.  jtviii,  6;  sxi,  21;  ucix.S; 
Cant,  vl,  13).  A  simiLu'  idai  of  movmg  in  a  cirrie  a 
radically  contained  in  the  waid  Un,  chagag',  trannla- 


Another  I 


ii,  31;  1 
.  simply  means 
e  rendered,  and 


rendered  (Ecclea.  iii,  4  ,  Job  xxi,  11 
Chron.  xr,  29)  is  Tp'l,  ratad',  whic 
to  ikip  or  leap  for  joy,  as  it  ii  elsewbi 
ia  nearly  equivalent  to  a  fourth  tern 
(2  Sam.  vi,  14,  16),  I'nB,  karar',  which  means  to  jra^ 
or  sprinK.  In  the  New  Test,  the  terms  translated 
"dance"  are  x'>9°i  (radicallj'  expressive  of  the  same 
Idea  of  (irciiiir  motion),  applied  to  a  festive  occasion 
in  connection  with  music  (Luke  xv,  26),  and  hpxioiiai, 
literally  to  Uap  up  and  down,  but  conventionally  used 
in  later  times  to  denote  a  regular  dance  according  to 
rule,  either  in  concert  (Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Luke  vii,  82)  or 
by  a  single  person,  especially  in  the  elaborate  panto- 
mime dance  of  Roman  times  (Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  Mark  rl, 
22).     (See  Smith's  OiM.  n/C(a*i.  AiUij.  s.  v.  Saltatio, 

As  emotions  of  Joy  and  sorrow  universally  express 
themselves  in  movements  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
efforts  have  been  made  among  all  nations,  but  espe- 
cially amoniK  those  of  the  South  and  Ejst,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  seem  to  bo  more  demonstrative,  to  reduce 
to  measure  and  to  strengthen  by  unison  the  more 
pleasurable — those  of  joy.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in 
holy  Seriptore  universally  as  sym" 
joiciag,  and  is  often  coupled  fo  it 
with  moarning.  as  in  Eccles.  iii,  4, 
and  a  time  to  dunce"  (comp.  Psa. 
XXX,  11-,  M»U,  xi,  17),  Chil 
dren  dance  Bpontaneonsly  (Job 
xxi,  11;  Hatt,  xl,  IT;  Luke  vii 
82). 

1,  At  a  very  early  period,  danc 
ing  was  enlisted  into  the  service 
of  religion  among  the  heathen 

and  instrumental  music,  was  a 
usual  accooipan intent  in  all  the 
processions  and  festivals  of  the 

Kodit  (Strsbo,  x) ;  and,  indeed,  so 
indispensable  was  this  species  of 
violent  merriment,  that  no  cere- 
monial was  considered  duly  ac- 
complished— no  triumph  rightly 
celebrated,  without  the  aid  irf 
dancing.    The  Hebrews,  in  com- 


le  sake  of  ontrast 


of  leaping  (IS-ljaa    IJ^?^,  ■1?1?«    >!tn);  «nd, 
'iLiproprietyai 


a.  life,  al 


a  king,  * 


to  account  for  so  strange  a  spectacle.     It  was,  unques- 

It  is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  were  accus- 
tomed, in  many  of  their  religious  festivals,  to  throw 
off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nudity,  as  a  symUoi 
sometimes  of  penitence,  sometimes  of  joy,  and  that  this, 
together  with  many  other  observances  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  adopted  b}'  Moham- 
med, who  has  enjoined  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  en- 
compass the  Eaaba  clothed  only  with  the  iiram,  we 
may  perhaps  consider  the  linen  qihod,  which  David 
put  on  when  he  threw  off  his  garments  and  danced  b^ 
fore  the  ark,  to  lie  s}'mbolic  of  the  same  objects  as  the 
Uram  of  the  Mohammedans  (see  Foster's  Mnhamme- 
daiim  UnrtiUd).  The  conduct  of  David  was  imilA- 
tcd  by  the  biter  Jews,  and  the  dance  was  incorporated 
among  their  favorite  usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
thcjoyous  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  "The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  lyna- 
Kogues,  doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent 
for  rank  or  pieti',  accompanied  the  sacred  music  with 
their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torches  in 
their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  while  ttae 
women  and  common  people  looked  on,"  This  strange 
and  riotous  kind  of  fbstivitj'  was  kept  np  till  exhaus- 
tion and  sleep  dismissed  them  to  their  bomes  (Uuxtorf, 
De  S^m<s-  Jud.  cap.  21). 

The  character  of  tho  ancient  dance  was  veij-  differ- 
ent fro  n  that  of  ours,  as  appears  from  the  ondu  t  of 
M  riam  who  took  a  t  mb  1  n  her  hand  and  all  he 
w  men  went  ut  afle  be  w  th  tin  b  el  and  w  h 
dan  P       sely     milar       the  O    ental  dan      of 

tb     p    sent  da      xh    1    a      mpiui    d  of    ourse  v  tb 


itmg  K 


ial  tc 


I  and  fa- 
vor, as  means  of  drawinj  forth.  In  the  liveliest  manner, 
their  expressions  of  joy  and  thankB);iving.  The  per- 
formers irere  usually  a  land  of  females,  who,  in  cases 
of  public  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  services  (Exod. 
XV,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xvlil,  6),  and  whn,  in  the  case  of  relig- 
ious observances,  composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the 
temple  (Psa.  cxlix,  S;  cl,  1),  although  there  are  not 

I  ofTBligioujfestivity.    Thns David deem- 

o  way  derofcalory  to  bis  myal  dignity  to  drmce 

on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  erk  lieing  brought 

up  to  JeruBslem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 16).     The  word  nsed 

to  describe  bis  attitude  is  significant  of  violent  efforts 

U.-Tr 


music,  is  IM  by  the  principal  person  of  the  company, 
the  rest  imitating  the  steps.  The  evolutions,  as  well 
as  the  songK,  ere  extemporaneous — not  confined  to  ■ 
Hxed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leading 
dancer;  and  yet  they  are  generally  executed  with  so 
much  grscn,  and  the  time  so  well  kept  with  the  simple 
notes  of  the  music,  thiit  the  group  of  attendants  show 
wonderful  address  and  propriety  in  folbiwing  the  vari- 
ations of  the  leader's  feet.  The  mireionary  Wolff  do. 
scribes  a  festival  of  some  Eanem  Cfaristisna.  where 
one  eminent  individual,  whn  led  the  song  as  well  as 
the  dance,  conducted  Ihrougb  tbe  streets  of  the  city 
numerous  band  of  people,  who  leaped  and  danced 
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imitation  of  the  gestures  used  by  him.  When  the  late 
deputation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  on  their 
way  through  Palestine,  their  young  Arab  guides,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  sometimes  "com- 
menced a  native  son*;  and  dance ;  one  of  them,  advan- 
cing a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing 
forward  as  he  repeated  the  words ;  when  the  rest,  fol- 
lowing him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  chorus,  keep- 
ing time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  They 
sang  several  Arabian  songs,  responding  to  one  anoth- 
er, dancing  and  clapping  their  hands."  In  their  "  dan- 
cing dervishes*'  the  Turks  seem  to  have  adopted  into 
their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures,  at  once  mttrtial 
and  sacred,  which  (e.  g.  in  the  Roman  Salit)  seem  in- 
digenous in  many  Southern  and  Eastern  races  from 
the  earliest  times. 

In  the  earlier  period  dancing  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Exod.  xv,  20;  xxxii,  18, 

19 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  11) ;  and  with  the  7]n,  or  tambourine 
(A.  V.  "timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 
cient vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.  Nor  is  there 
any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  opportunity  so 
given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises  of  national  jo}",  and 
thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more 
especially  in  those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  eas- 
ily stirred,  and  most  capable  of  exciting  others.  The 
dance  was  regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  and  thus  had  a  place  among  sacred 
things  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Bucol.  v,  73).  A  similar  sen- 
timent is  conveyed  in  Psa.  xxxt,  10:  "All  my  bonea 
shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee?"  So  the 
*  tongue"  is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glo- 
ry" (Psa.  Ivii,  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  everj' 
part  of  which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athenieus 
to  Socrates  a  fra.pnent  in  praise  of  dancing  (Atlien. 
xiv,  627 ;  comp.  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  11).  Plato  certainly 
{Leg.  vii,  6)  reckons  dancing  (opxi)«rtg)  as  part  of  g}'m- 
nastics  (yvfivaTrucfi),  So  far  was  the  feeling  of  the 
purest  period  of  antiquity  from  attaching  the  notion  of 
effeminacy  to  dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of 
warlike  exercise  are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their 
terms  almost  correspond  as  synonyms  (Homer,  //.  xvi, 
617;  comp.  Creuzer,  Symb.  ii,  367;  iv,  474;  and  see 
especially  Lucian,  De  Salf.^  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  espe- 
cial means  of  expressing  their  feelings;  and  when  their 
husbands  or  friends  returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf 
of  life  and  home,  they  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have 
some  share  in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the 
dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  "eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  dancing"  of  the  Amalekites  is 

recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play"  (pHS, 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure ;  the 
one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the  Amal- 
ekites, the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which 
idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  x, 
7 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  16).  So,  among  the  Bedouins,  native 
dances  of  men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  p. 
295),  and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, however,  save  in  such  moments  of  tempt  ition, 
seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But,  more 
especially,  on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman, 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the  moment 
gave  her  a  public  character  among  her  own  sex,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph  or  of  welcome ;  so  Miriam  (Kxod. 
XV,  20),  and  so  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi,  34), 
and  similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Deborah, 
as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg.  v,  1 
with  Exod.  XV,  1,  20).  Similarl}',  too,  Judith  (xv,  12, 
I'O  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  triumph  over 


Holofemes.     There  was  no  such  leader  of  die  cheb 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and  Saul.     Hence, 
whereas   Miriam  "answered"  the  entire   chorus  in 
Exod.  XV,  21,  the  women  in  the  latter  case  *'  answered 
one  another  as  they  played"  (1  Sam.  xviii,  7),  that 
"answer"  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion, 
and  forming  the  burden  of  the  song.     The  "  coming 
out"  of  the  women  to  do  this  (Judg.  xi,  S4 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6;  comp.  "went  out,"  Exod.  xv,  20)  is  also  a 
feature  worthy  of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meet- 
ing, attending  upon,  and  conducting  home.      So  Jeph- 
thah's daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  Darid, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war,"  whose 
presence  seems  implied.     This  marks  the  peculiarity 
of  David's  conduct  when,  on  the  return  of  the  ark  of 
God  from  its  long  sojourn  among  strangers  and  bor- 
derers, he  (2  Sam.  vi,  5-22)  was  himself  charegtu ;  and 
here,  too,  the  women,  with  then*  timbrels  (see  especial' 
ly  ver.  5, 19,  20,  22),  took  an  important  share.     This 
fact  brings  out  more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's 
daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and 
"looking  through   a  window"  at  the   scene.     She 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam, 
etc.,  have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  cr  me  oat 
to  meet  the  ark  and  her  lord.     She  stavs  with  the 
"household"  (ver.  20),  and  "comes  out  to  meet"  hhn 
with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a 
rebuke  to  her  apathy.     It  was  before  '*the  hand- 
maids," i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she  shonld 
have  led,  that  he  had  "uncovered"  himself;  an  od- 
kingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which  the  dance 
rendered  necessar}- — the  wearing  merely  the  ephod  or 
linen  tunic.     The  occasion  was  meant  to  be  popularly 
viewed  in  connection  with  David's  subjugation  of  va- 
rious enemies  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
(see  1  Chron.  xii,  23-xiii,  8);  he  accordingly  tfainiss 
only  of  the  honor  of  God  wJio  had  so  advanced  hiiHt 
and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp.  MuUer,  De  Davide  ante 
Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii).     From  the  mention  of  "dam- 
sels," "timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (Psa.  Ixriii,  25: 
cxlix,  8 ;   cl,  4)  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  David's  feeling  led  him 
to  incorporate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.     This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  SaalschOtz  remarks  (^Arckdol.  der  Heir,  i, 
290),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Ueze- 
kiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs ;  and  this, 
although  the  "  words,"  the  "  writing,"  and  the  " com- 
mandment of  David"  on  such  subjects  are  distinctly 
alluded  to  (2  Chron.  xxix,  80;  xxxv,  4, 15).     It  is 
posiiible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular  element, 
which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the 
golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii,  19),  made  those  efforts  take 
a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people  than  they  might  hare 
done,  and  that  David's  more  comprehensive  scheme 
might  have  retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were 
thus  lost.     On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril 
of  the  loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  fef^tive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.     Certainlv  in  later  Juda- 
ism  the  dance  was  included  among  some  religious  fes- 
tirities,  e.  g.  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Mishna,  Suaxk, 
V,  8,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers  were  men. 
This  was  probably  a  mere  following  the  example  of 
David  in  the  letter.     Also  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Judges  the  dances  of  the  virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi, 
19-23)  were  certainly  part  of  a  religious  festivity.     It 
seems  also  frovn  this  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the 
others  probable,  that  such  dances  were  performed  by 
maidens  apart  from  men,  which  f^ves  on  additional 
point  to  the  reproach  of  Michal.     What  the  &shion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doulttful  question,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 
to  the  various  occasions  of  its  nse.     The  terms  em- 
ployed, however,  all  point  to  dancing  in  a  ring.    In 
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■rtutic  and  grsceAil  attitudes. 

ment  ia  >1>o  incident  to  it  (Saxl) 

Eibly  Uiiiun  so  led  bor  coUDI 

writer  tfainks  that  in  Cant,  vi,  13,  the  words  rthlS 

B'jrian  (A.V,  "  company  of  two  Brmies")  imply  two 

rows  ordsncinf;  glilB,  and  that  the  addreM  in  the  tin' 

■ppllea  to  the  moTements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a  kind  of  contre-daim.     This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscuHciee  of  the  [>«s>a){e. 
From  being  ejicluBively,  or  at  least  principally,  re- 

J  ,.__ T_  ..  of  f  eiigious  worship  and  festivity, 

imlly  to  be  practined  in 


lifeo 


la  seatoni  of  mirth  ai 


rejoicing 


imes,  indeed, 

those  who  perverted  the  exercise  from  a  sacred  use  tci 
purposes  of  amusement  were  coniitdered  profane  and 
infamous;  and  hence  JdIj  introduces  it  as  a  di^tin- 
((uishing  feMure  in  the  character  of  the  uaROdly  rich, 
that  they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  dm- 
ilies  (Job  xii,  11).  DnriuR  the  classic  ages  ofGreece 
and  Rome  society  underwent  a  complete  revolution  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  insomuch  that  the  Grecian 
poets  represent  tbe  gods  themselves  as  passionatelv 
fond  of  the  diversion  CPotler'a  Grre.  Anliq.  ii,  400), 
and  that  not  only  at  Rome,  bnt  Ihmueh  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  it  was  a  bvorlU  pasUme,  resorted 

liven    feasts,  but 


circles  of  Ri 


dalltl 


tertaioment,  as  la  done  in  the  East  tc 
tbe  exhibitions  of  professional  dancerf.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  emperors,  and  of  their  Iniarious  ttilK 
utaries,  like  Herod,  the  art  was  carried  to  tbe  utmost 
perfection,  the  favorite  mode  lieing  pantomime,  which, 
like  that  of  the  modern  Almehs  or  Arab  women,  was 
often  of  the  most  licentioos  description  (see  Lane'a 
Afod.  En.  ii,  1D6-9;  St.John's  Nubia,  p.  368  aq.).  A 
stoiy  of  love  was  chosen — generally  an  adventure  of 
tbe  gods — as  the  plan  of  the  dance,  and  tbe  address  of 
tbe  performer  consisted  in  representing,  by  the  waving; 
of  bis  hands,  the  agility  of  his  limbs,  and  the  innumei^ 

nous  passions  of  love,  Jealousy,  disgnst,  that  sway  the 
human  breast.  (See  at  large  Lucian's  TVcfUue  on 
Dancing.') 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was,  aa  that  writer  in- 
fbrms  us.  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  valuptuoua 
times  of  the  later  emperors.  But  in  the  age  of  Herod 
it  was  exceedingl}'  rare  and  almost  unlieard  of,  and 

teered,  in  honor  of  the  anniversaij'  of  that  monarch's 
birthday,  to  exhibit  her  handeome  person  as  she  ted 
tbe  mazy  dance  ia  the  saloons  of  tlacherus  —  for, 
though  she  was  a  child  at  this  time,  as  some  suppose 
(Michaelis,  I«trod.\  she  was  still  a  princese—wae  felt 
to  be  a  compliment  that  merited  tiie  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  raslincss  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an  un- 
limited promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been  equal- 
led and  even  surpasaed  by  the  muniflcence  which  many 
Eastern  monsrclis  have  lavished  upon  fiivoriM 
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of  the  kind),  having  been  on  a  particular  occasion  ex- 
tremely grstilied  with  n  woman  who  danceil  before 
him,  and  being  at  the  time  much  intoxicated,  mad« 
her  a  present  of  a  magnilicent  khan  that  yielded  him 

reminded  him  of  bis  extravagant  liberality,  where- 
upon, being  noir  cool  and  ashamed  of  his  tolly,  be  sent 
for  tbe  dancer,  and  obliged  her  to  be  contenled  with  a 
sum  of  money  (Thevenofe  TVoc.  in  PTtia,  p.  100). 
It  is  bv  no  means  improbable  lh»t  Herod  too  was 
Husbed'with  wine,  and  that  it  was  from  fear  he  should 
retract  his  promise  if  she  delayc<i  till  tbe  rooming  that 
Hcrodias  sent  immedialefy  for  the  heail  of  the  Baptist. 
It  remains  to  notice  further  that  the  Jewish  dance 
was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately.  There  ia  no 
evidence  from  sacred  hbtoty  that  tlie  diversion  was 
promiscuously  enjoyed,  except  it  might  l>e  at  tbe  emc- 
tlon  of  the  deified  catf,  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian festival  of  Apis,  all  classes  ofthe  Hebrews  inter- 
mingled in  the  frantic  revelry.     In  tbe  sacred  dances. 


Fenule  Saantl  Dance.— From  Uui  EbTPl 
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olthoagh  both  sexes  seem  to  have  freqaently  borne  a 
part  in  the  procession  or  chorus,  they  remuined  in  dis- 
tinct and  separate  companies  (Psa.  Ixviii,  25;  Jer. 
xxxi,  13. 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private  en- 
tertainments (see  Wilkinson's  Ane.  Eg,  abridgment, 
i,  188  sq.)*  Many  representations  of  dances  .both  of 
men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  paintingSi 
The  "feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses  proposed 
to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance  (dH;  see 
above). 


Hiti.dt  la  Danae  (Par.  1724);  Hecker,Z>*e  Tamtw^k 
(Berl.  1832).     See  Musical  Imstbcmestts. 

Dancers,  a  sect  which  appeared  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  the  Netherlands  about  1374.  They  paraded  the 
streets,  entered  houses  and  churches  half  naked, 
crowned  with  garlands,  dancing  and  singing,  ottering 
unknown  names,  falling  senseless  on  the  ground,  and 
exhibiting  other  marks  of  demoniacal  agitation.  It 
was  customary  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  their  pub- 
lic worship,  to  begin  dancing ;  and,  holding  each  oth- 
er's handu,  to  continue  their  extraordinary  violeooe 
till  they  fell  down  on  the  groond  breathleas.     They 


Male  Dance  in  Figures  among  the  ancient  Egypiinns. 


A  modem  Oriental  dancing-party  is  thus  described 
by  Layard  {Nineveh,  i,  IID) :  ''The  dance  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Debka,  us  it  is  called,  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  of  the  Albanians,  and  those  who  perform  in  it  are 
scarcely  less  vehement  in  their  gestures  or  less  ex- 
travagant in  their  excitement  than  those  wild  moun- 
taineers. They  form  a  circle,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and,  moving  slowly  round  ut  first,  go  through 
a  shuffling  step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies 
into  various  attitudes.  As  the  music  quickens  their 
movements  arc  more  active;  they  stamp  with  their 
feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they  hurry  round 
the  musicians.  The  motions  of  the  women  are  not 
without  grace ;  but  as  they  insist  on  wrapping  them- 
selves in  their  coarse  cloaks  before  they  join  in  the 
dance,  their  forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed.  When  those  who 
formed  the  debk^  were  completely  exhausted  by  their 
exertions,  they  joined  the  lookers-on,  and  «eated  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  Two  warriors  of  different  tribes, 
fhrnishcd  with  shields  and  naked  cimetcrs,  then  enter- 
ed the  circle,  and  went  through  the  sword-dance.  As 
the  music  quickened  the  excitement  of  the  performers 
increased.  The  by-standers  at  length  were  obliged  to 
interfere  and  to  deprive  the  combatants  of  their  weap- 
ons, which  were  replaced  by  stout  staves.  With  these 
they  belabored  one  another  unmercifully,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  crowd.  On  every  successful  hit,  the 
tribe  to  which  the  one  who  dealt  it  belonged  set  up 
their  irir-cr^'and  shouts  of  applause,  while  the  women 
deafened  us  with  the  shrill  iahlehU  a  noise  made  by  a 
combined  motion  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  hand  vi- 
brated rapidly  over  the  month.  When  an  Arab  or  a 
Kurd  hears  this  tahlehl  he  almost  loses  his  senses 
throui^h  excitement,  and  is  ready  to  commit  any  des- 
perate act.  A  party  of  Kurdish  jesters  from  the  moun- 
tains entertained  the  Arabs  with  performances  and 
imitations  more  amusing  than  refined.  They  were 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  dances  were 
kept  up  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  greater  part  of 
the  night." 

See  Renz,  De  aaltationQtua  Jud.  vett,  relig.  (Lips. 
1738);  Danov,  7>e  chfyreis  tacrU  Ebr.  (Gryph.  176fi); 
Spencer,  De  ialtat.  vf4t.  Ilebr.  (in  Ugolini  T%esaur. 
xxx);  Zcltner,  2><j  choreit  vett.  ffdtr.  (Altorf.  1726); 
Altenon,  De  choreit  Pauh  inierdictig  (Misen.  1744); 
Brdmel,  FeMtdnze  der  ernten  Christen  (Jen.  1701);  GrQ- 
nenberg,  De  tnitatione  Chrititumo  Kcita  (Rost.  1704, 1719, 
1730) ;  Purmann,  De  ialitUione  (Frcft  1785) ;  Burette 
(in  the  Mim,  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr,  i,  93  sq.) ;  Bonnet, 


affirmed  that  during  these  intervals  of  vehenMnt  agi- 
tation they  were  favored  with  wonderfal  Tinons. 
They  evinced  open  contempt  for  the  authority,  rites, 
and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  were  consid- 
ered as  possessed  with  devils.  The  same  phenomena 
appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1418. — ^Mosheim,  CA.  MiA  u, 
416;  Gieseler,  Ch.  H%$tory,  §  121. 

Dancing.  A  form  of  religious  dancing  sometimes 
made  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  early  Christian?. 
The  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  in  who^e 
solemn  processions  choirs  of  young  men  and  maiden?, 
moving  in  time  with  solemn  music,  always  hon  a 
part.  It  niust  not  be  supposed  that  the  **  religions 
dances'*  had  any  similarity  to  modem  amvaeroeDtf: 
they  were  rather  processions  in  which  all  who  took 
part  marched  in  time  with  the  hymns  which  they 
sung.  The  custom  was  very  early  laid  aside,  proba- 
bly liecause  it  might  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  toch 
objectionable  dances  as  were  employed  in  honor  of 
the  pagan  deities.  Prohibitions  of  dancing,  as  an 
amusement,  abound  in  the  Church  fathers  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  councils.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeci,  hk. 
xvi,  ch.  xi,  §  15.  On  dancing  as  an  amusement,  see 
Crane,  On  Dancing,  N.  Y.  12mo. 

Dandlni,  Girolamo,  a  Roman  theologian  and  pa- 
pal legate,  was  bom  at  Cesena  in  1554.  After  beiog 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Padua,  he 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  its  provincit.1 
in  Poland  and  at  Milan.  In  1596  he  was  sent  ly 
Clement  XI  as  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  in  order  to 
effect  their  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  this 
mission  he  was  not  successful.  He  died  at  Fori!  Xov. 
29, 1634.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  EfAiea  Sacra 
(Cesena,  1651 ;  Antw.  1676,  fol.).  He  ali^o  published  a 
report  on  his  mission  to  the  Maronites  (J/tanoiM  Apo*" 
tolica  al  Patriarcha  e  Mnrtmiti  del  Monte  Ltbano  (Ce^ 
sena,  1656 ;  Paris,  1675 ;  English,  1698).  According  to 
the  French  translator,  Richard  Simon,  Dandini  ga^e 
an  incorrect  account  of  the  creed  of  the  Maronite?.— 
Pierer,  Univen,  Lex.  iv,  686 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Gin.  xii. 
910. 

Danforth,  Calvin,  a  Methodist  Epifoopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  T., 
Nov.  28, 1809,  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1828,  entered 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  1880,  was  superannuated  in 
1884,  went  South  for  his  health,  and  took  a  situstioo 
in  an  academy  at  Warrenton,  Ga.,  still  retaining  hi* 
connection  with  the  Church  in  th«  North.    In  1^^^ 
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be  served  for  a  time  as  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Covington  Manual  Labor  Scliool,  but  liis  health  soon 
failed.  By  medicul  advice  he  went  to  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  where  he  died  in  great  peace  in  Muy,  1889.  Mr. 
Dan  forth  endeared  himself  to  thousands  by  his  piety, 
zeal  for  education,  love  for  souls,  and  eloquence. — 
Minvies  of  Canfti^mctiy  ii,  675;  Gorrie,  Black  River 
Conf,  Memorial, 

Danforth,  Joshua  Noble,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Williams  College,  and  in  his  last  year 
there  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
After  three  years'  study  in  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (1818-21),  he  took  his  first  pastoral  charge 
at  Newcastle,  Del. ;  his  second  was  at  the  City  of 
Washington.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years.  Eveiy- 
where  his  minis^try  was  productive  of  abundant  fruit. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  periodical  press. 
Finally  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  remained  in  it  till  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  Nov.  14, 1861,  at  Washington. 
—Wilson,  Presbtfterian  Almanac,  1868,  p.  293. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Framingham,  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  Sep- 
temtjer,  1626,  and  came  with  his  father  to  New  Eng- 
land in  l&M.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1643,  and 
was  chosen  tutor  and  fellow.  In  1650  lie  was  installed 
colleague  pastor  in  Koxbury,  where  he  laiiored  during 
his  life,  which  ended  Nov.  19,  1674.  He  studied  as- 
tronomy carefully,  and  published  several  almanacs, 
and  astronomical  and  theological  remarks  upon  the 
comet  (1664).— Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  188. 

Danfortibi,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  Dec.  18, 1666,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1683.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent ministers  of  his  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1705,  through  his  labors,  a  deep  impression  was 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  people,  and  a  revival  oc- 
curred, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  some  letters 
of  Mr.  Danforth,  preserved  in  Prince's  Christian  His- 
torjf.  He  published  a  eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard, 
1713,  and  the  election  sermon,  1714.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  manuscript  Indian  dictionary,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed 
from  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  un- 
der every  word  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  He  died 
Nov.  14,  1727. 

Dan'iel  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Daniyd',  bx^n ;  also 
[Ezek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviii,  3]  in  the  shorter  form 
DatUeV,  ^KS^ ;  see  below),  the  name  of  at  least  three 

men. 

1.  (Sept.  Aafivu)\  v.  r.  AaXovta,  Vulg.  Daniel.) 
Kins;  David's  second  son,  '*born  unto  him  in  Hebron," 
**  of  Abigail  the  Carmclitess"  (1  Chron.  iU,  1),  B.C. 
cir.  1051.  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii,  8,  he  is 
called  CiiiLEAB.  For  the  Jewish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  two  names,  see  Bochart,  IJieroxoic.  il,  55, 
p.  i563. 

2.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.  Aavi^X,  Josephus  AavifjXoc.) 
The  celebrated  prophet  and  minister  at  the  court  of 
Babylon,  whose  life  and  prophecies  are  contained  in 
the  Ijook  bearing  his  name.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  name  is  disputed.  The  full  form  (b2<?3^)  is  prob- 
ably more  correct,  and  in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be 
not  merely  formative,  but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as 
nn'^briit,  9i<*^n!|S),  so  that  the  sense  will  be  God  is 
my  Judge  (C.  B.  Michaelis  ap.  RosenmOller,  Schol,  §  1). 
Others  interpret  the  word  as  the  Judge  ofGody  and  the 
use  of  a  yod  formative  is  Justified  by  the  parallel  of 
Mclchizedek,  etc.  (Hitzig,  §  2).     Thb  interpretation^ 


is  favored  by  the  Chaldsan  name,  Belteshazzar 
(ISXaaba,  i,  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel;  Sept.  [Theod.] ; 
BaXraerop  ;  Vulg.  BaUaasar),  which  was  given  to  Dan- 
iel at  Babylon  (Dan.  i,  7),  and  contains  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's  interpretation 
("  Pala  t8cha9ara  =  Emahrer  und  Vertehrer*^)  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have  been 
common  at  all  times ;  and  for  the  simple  assumption 
of  a  foreign  name,  compare  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Ezek  i,  11 ; 
V,  14  (Sheshbazzar).     See  Name. 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest  fami- 
lies in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan.  i,  3; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  10, 1 ;  of  Zedekiah,  according 
to  Epiphan.  Opp,  ii,  242).  Jerusalem  was  thus  proba- 
bly his  birth-place,  though  the  passage  (Dan.  ix,  24) 
quoted  in  favor  of  that  opinion  is  considered  by  many 
commentators  as  not  at  all  condnsive.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dan.  i,  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  (while  yet  a 
boy,  according  to  Jerome,  adv,  Jovin.  i,  276,  ed.  Yen. ; 
of  twelve  years,  says  Ignatius,  ad  Magnes.  p.  56,  ed. 
Cotel.),  together  with  three  other  Hebrew  youths  of 
rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  de- 
portation of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  B.C.  600.  He  and  his  companions  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  royal  court  of  Bab- 
ylon, on  which  occasion  he  received  the  Chaldaean 
name  Beltesbazzar  (q.  v.),  according  to  Eastern 
custom  when  a  change  takes  place  in  one*s  condition 
of  life,  and  more  especially  if  his  personal  liberty  is 
thereby  affected  (ccmp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  34 ;  xxiv,  17 ; 
Esth.  ii,  7 ;  Ezra  v,  14).  In  this  his  new  career,  Dan- 
iel received  that  thorough  polish  of  education  which 
Oriental  etiquette  renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier 
(comp.  iii,  6 ;  Plato,  AkA.  §  37),  and  was  more  espe- 
cially instracted  "  in  the  writing  and  speaking  Cbal- 
dflsan"  (Dan.  i,  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
the  ChaldsBans.  See  Chaldee  Lakouaob.  In  this 
dialect  were  composed  all  the  writings  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  wis- 
dom and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  certainly  but  few  fkvored  laymen  were  ini- 
tiated. That  Daniel  had  distinguished  himself,  and 
already  at  an  early  period  acquired  renown  for  high 
wisdom,  piety,  and  strict  observance  of  the .  Mosaic 
law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv,  14, 20 ;  xxviii,  3;  Dan.  i,  8-16), 
is  too  evident  from  passages  in  the  truly  authentic 
Scriptures  to  require  any  additional  support  from  the 
ill-warranted  apocr^'phal  stories  concerning  the  deliv- 
ery of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad  Daniel,  etc. 
A  proper  opportunity  for  evincing;  both  the  acuteness 
of  his  mind  and  his  religious  notions  soon  presented 
itself  in  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  courts  to  entertain 
the  officers  attached  to  them  from  the  royal  table 
(Athensens,  iv,  10,  p.  145,  ed.  Casaub.).  Daniel  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  un- 
clean food,  and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  Like  Joseph 
in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of  his  guardian, 
and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve  to  abstain 
from  the  **  king's  meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i, 
8-16).  His  prudent  proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and 
absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  such  customs,  were 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  had  the  most 
important  results.  Another  reason  of  a  sanitary  na- 
ture may  also  l)e  assigned  for  this  temperance,  as  it  is 
probable  he  was  at  thi»  time  undergoing  the  curative 
process  after  emasculation,  in  accordance  with  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  Oriental  courts.     See  Eunuch. 

At  the  close  of  his  three  years*  discipline  (Dan.  i,  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i,  17)  of  interpreting  dreams  (comp. 
Herod,  i,  34 ;  Died.  Sic.  ii,  20)  on  the  occasion  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar*s  decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii,  14 
sq. ).  In  consequence  of  his  success,  by  the  divine  aid 
— ^like  Joseph  of  old  in  Egypt— he  rose  into  high  fi 
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vor  with  the  king,  .and  was  intrusted  with  two  im- 
portant offices  —  the  ^O'V'emorship  of  the  proyinee  of 
Babylon,  and  the  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  (Dan.  ii).  See  Maoi.  Considerably  later  in  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  find  Daniel  interpreting 
another  dream  of  the  king's,  to  the  effect  that,  in  pun- 
shment  of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose  for  a  time  his 
throne,  but  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his  humili- 
ation had  been  completed  (Dan.  iv).  Here  he  dis- 
plays not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety,  love,  loyal- 
ty, and  concern  for  his  princely  benefactor,  but  also 
the  energy  and  solemnity  becoming  his  position,  point- 
ing out  with  vii^or  and  power  the  only  course  left  for 
the  monarch  to  pursue  for  his  peace  and  welfare.  Un- 
der the  unworthy  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan- 
iel and  his  merits  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  he 
was  removed  from  his  high  posts.  His  situation  at 
court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  inferior 
office  (comp.  Dan.  viii,  27) ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  of  the 
order  of  the  Magiana  in  a  country  where  these  were 
the  principal  actors  in  effecting  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration whenever  a  new  succession  to  the  throne 
took  place.  We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  'the 
first  year  of  king  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  7,  8),  when  he 
was  both  alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable 
visions  (Dan.  vii,  viii),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fat«  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  in  the  world,  but  in  particular  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  development 
to  the  great  consummation.  He  afterwards  interpret- 
ed the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v,  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v,  7, 
8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii,  2 ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  z,  11,  7 ;  Bochart,  Geoffr,  Sacr.  iii,  14). 
After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  powers 
of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel,  being  made  first  of  the 
*' three  presidents"  of  the  empire  (comp.  1  Esdr.  iii, 
9),  seriously  busied  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two 
years)  of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II  with  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  his  people  and  their  possible  return  from  ex- 
ile, the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  according 
to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  deep  humility  and 
prostration  of  spirit  he  then  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  nan)e  of  his  people,  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
for  the  Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf;  and  the  answer- 
ing promises  which  he  received  &r  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  his  prayer,  for  the  visions  of  the  seer  were  extended 
to  the  end  of  Judaism  (Dan.  ix).  In  a  practical  point 
of  view,  also,  Daniel  appeared  at  that  time  a  highly- 
favored  instrument  of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he 
did,  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  state,  the 
strictness  and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  official  duties  could  not  fail  to  rouse  envy  and  Jeal- 
ousy in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  who  well  knew 
how  to  win  the  weak  monarch,  whom  they  at  last  in- 
duced to  issue  a  decree  imposing  certain  acts,  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  well  knew  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  creed  of  which  Daniel  was  a  zealous 
professor  (comp.  the  apocr3'phal  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 
For  his  di9ol)edience  the  prophet  suffered  the  penalty 
specified  in  the  decree ;  he  was  thrown  into  a  den  (q. 
V.)  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  mercy 
of  God — a  circumstance  which  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion, and  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts  of  hon- 
or. He  had  at  last  the  happiness  to  see  his  most  ar- 
dent wishes  accomplished — ^to  behold  his  people  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  Though  his  advanced  age 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who  returned  to 
Palestine,  yet  did  he  never  for  a  moment  cease  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind  and  heart  with  his  people  and  their  con- 
cerns (Dan.  X,  12).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still 
retained  his  prosperity  (vi,  28 ;  comp.  i,  21 ;  Bel  and 
Dr.  2),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remuned  at 
Babylon  (comp.  Dan.  i,  21).  In  the  third  year  of  Cy- 
rus he  liad  a  scries  of  visions,  in  which  he  was  inform- 


ed of  the  minutest  details  respecting  the  future  his* 
tory  and  sufferings  of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of  their 
true  redemption  through  Christ,  as  also  a  consolatofy 
notice  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  peaceably  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  await  patiently  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  Daniel  are 
vague  and  confused  (see  Prideaux,  Comtectianj  i,  206). 
According  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition  (D*Herbelot. 
Bibl.  Or.  i,  561)  he  returned  to  Judca.  held  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Rosen- 
mtdler,  Schol.  p.  6,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
(Ouseley*s  Trav.  in  Perria,  i,  422 ;  iii,  661),  and  is  visit- 
ed by  crowds  of  pilgrims  (see  Loftus,  Trav.  in  Chaldcta, 
p.  820  sq.).     Ezpkiel  mentions  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of 
righteousness  (xiv,  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii,  8) ;  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time,  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must  have 
lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps  during  the 
captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die  Propheten,  ii,  bGO), 
whose  fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake. 
Hitzig  imagines  {Vorbenurk.  §  3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  whose  pro- 
totype is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that  the 
character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  hook  of 
Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.    These  suppositions  are 
favored  by  no  internal  probability,  and  are  onsuppoit- 
ed  by  any  direct  evidence.     The  order  of  the  names 
**  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ezek.  xiv,  14)  seems  to  sng- 
gest  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and  nnder 
it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (comp.  Delitzsch,  p. 
271).     On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i,  11 
implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin^ished 
for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (comp. 
the  apocryphal  Hist,  of  Susan.  45),  and  he  may  have 
been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezeklers ' 
prophecy  (B.C.  592).     See  Alexander,  De  Danieie  (in 
his  Hi9t,  EccUt.  iii,  666);  Robinson,  Script,  Char,  u; 
M*Gavin,  Life  of  Danitl  (1832) ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog. 
ii,  174 ;  Williams,  Char,  of  0.  T.  p.  801 ;  Kennedy, 
Daniel^  1d«  Lfe  and  its  Lessons  (Lond.  1858) ;  Knox, 
Refections  on  DcmieVs  Life  and  Character  (Lond.  1849). 
See  Prophet. 

Allusion  has  heen  msde  above  to  the  compaiisoo 
which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and  Joseph, 
who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  divine- 
history  of  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  the  tme  God 
in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel,  p.  32, 38).    In  this 
respect  the  position  of  Daniel  must  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  form  of  the  revelations 
conveyed  through  him;   and  in  turn  the  authcni^ 
which  he  enjoyed  renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and 
the  return  clearly  intelligible.     By  station,  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fuL 
fil  the  work  assigned  to  him.     He  was  not  only  a  re*- 
ident  in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  empire^  and  of  successive  dy- 
nasties (Dan.  ii,  48;  vi,  28).     His  political  experienca 
would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  distinct  expres- 
sion to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in  themselves, 
and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's  people.     His 
intellectual  advantages  were  as  remarkable  as  his  civil 
dignit}'.     Like  the  great  lawgiver  who  was  "  trained 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg^'pttans,"  the  great  seer 
was  trained  in  the  secrets  of  Chaldiean  wisdom,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii, 
48).     He  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was 
true  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast 
bis  revelations  into  a  form  suited  to  their  special  char- 
acter.    But,  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  faefr 
then  prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Dan- 
iel was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob* 
servance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (i,  8-16 ;  comp.  vi,  10, 11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his  work 
was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a 
pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Disperaioa 
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of  after  times  (comp.  Anberlen,  Danielj  p.  24^  etc.). 
See  Daniel^  Book  of. 

YariooB  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Daniel 
are  collected  by  Fabricins  (Cod,  Pseud,  V,  T.  i,  1124), 
nnd  his  wisdom  is  extrsTagantly  lauded  by  the  Kabbios 
(Gemara,  Yoma) ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger, 
Hist,  Orient,  92).  Comp.  Epiph.  VH.  Dan,  ii,  p. 
243,  ed.  Petav.;  Vit,  Dan,  ap.  Fabric;  Josephus, 
.4  nt.  ji,  11, 7.    See  Danucl,  Afocbtphal  Additions 

TOw 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  This  important  and  in  many 
respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name  not  only 
from  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also  and  chiefly 
from  him  as  its  real  author,  there  being  no  just  cause 
of  doubt  that,  as  the  book  itself  testifies,  it  was  com- 
posed by  Daniel  (comp.  vii,  1,  28 ;  viii,  2 ;  iz,  2).  It 
occupies,  however,  but  a  third  rank  in  the  Hebrew 
canon ;  not  among  the  Prophets^  but  in  the  ffagiigrc^ 
phttj  owing  apparently  to  the  correct  view  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  canon,  that  Daniel  did  not  exercise  his 
prophetic  office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term  "prophec}%**  but  stood  to  the  theocracy 
in  a  diflerent  relation  fit>m  those  real  prophets  whose 
calling  and  profession  consisted  exclusively  in  declar- 
ing the  messages  they  received,  and  in  the  commu- 
nion which  they  held  with  God.  These  latter  are 
termed,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  idiom,  D'^M'^^9,  proph' 
eft,  in  contradistinction  to  D'^Th,  «eer«,  who,  though 
they  were  equally  favored  with  divine  revelations, 
were  nevertheless  not  prophets  hy  profession^  a  calling 
that  claimed  the  entire  service  of  a  man's  whole  life. 
See  Cakon.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  out- 
ward training  and  the  inward  necessity  fbr  this  last 
form  of  divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  lietween  the  charac- 
teristic types  of  revelation  and  prophecy  (comp.  Lucke, 
Versuch,  i,  17  so. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorhtm.  §  9 ;  Hil- 
genfeld.  Die  Jud,  Apok,  1  sq.).  This  book  has  given 
rise  to  many  and  various  polemical  discussions  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times. 

1.  The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
historical  (ch.  i-vi)  and  prnph/etUi  (ch.  vii-xii),  turanged 
respectively  in  chronological  order.  In  the  first  seven 
chapters,  accordinglr,  Daniel  is  spoken  of  historicaUy 
(i,  8-21;  ii,  14-19;  iv,  8-27;  v,  ia-29;  vi,  2-28;  vii, 
1,  2) ;  in  the  last  five  he  appears  personaUy  as  the 
writer  (vii,  16-28 ;  viii,  1  -ix,  22 ;  x,  1-19 ;  xii,  6).  Its 
object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  summary  historical 
account  of  the  period  of  the  exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Dan- 
iel himself,  since  it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  points 
both  as  to  historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations. 
But  the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book  is  of  a  far  different  character ; 
it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  means 
which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  period  of  the  deepest 
misery,  when  the  theocracy  seemed  dissolved  and  fast 
approaching  its  extinction,  to  afford  assistance  to  his 
people,  proving  to  them  that  he  had  not  entirely  for- 
saken them,  and  making  them  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
his  merciful  presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with 
them,  even  without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i-vi)  are  thus 
mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  striking  charac^ 
ter,  and  resemble  in  many  respects  those  performed  of 
old  time  in  Egypt.  Their  divine  tendency  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  lead  the  heathen  power,  which  proudly 
fancied  itjclf  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  to 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  was  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  impress  degenerate  and  callous  Israel 
with  the  full  conviction  that  the  power  of  God  was 
still  the  same  as  it  was  of  old  in  Eg}'pt. 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  pn>- 
phetxc  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the  visions  in 


ch.  ii  and  vii,  together  with  their,  different  symbols, 
may  be  considered  as  embod^-ing  the  leading  notion 
of  the  whole.  The  development  of  the  whole  of  the 
heathen  power,  ud  til  the  completion  and  glorification 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the 
shape  of  four  powers  of  the  world,  each  successive 
power  always  surpassing  the  preceding  in  might  and 
strength,  nameh',  the  Babylonian,  Mcdo  -  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Syrian  (otherwise  Roman).  The  kingdom 
of  God  proves  itself  conqueror  of  them  all ;  a  power 
which  alone  is  everlasting,  and  showing  itself  in  its 
utmost  glorification  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
as  Judge  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go 
through  a  period  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  par- 
ticularly described,  ch.  viii  and  xi,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Maccabasan  time,  illustrative  of  the  last  and  heay- 
iest  combata  which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  to 
endure.  The  period  until  tiie  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number — seventy  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period  ensues 
the  death  of  the  Messiah ;  the  expiation  of  the  people 
is  realized ;  true  justice  is  revealed,  but  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  are  in  punishment  given  up  to  destruction. 
The  true  rise  from  this  fall  and  corruption  ensues  only 
at  the  end  of  time,  in  the  general  resurrection  (ch.  xii). 

The  interpretotion  of  Daniel  has  hitherto  proved  an 
inexhaustible  field  fur  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
and  the  certain  results  are  comparatively  few.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  as  early 
as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  Esdbas]  and  the  epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  (ch.  iv),  the  four  empires  described  in 
ch.  ii  and  vii  are  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  With  nearly  equal  con- 
sent it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of 
subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  (xi,  81  sq.),  by  which 
the  seer  passes  firom  the  persecutions  of  Antiochns  to 
the  times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  tho 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the  Syr- 
ian kings  must,  however,  convince  evei^'  candid  stu- 
dent of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  wholly 
unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  forms  a  hlstor}-  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish 
Church  with  the  Greek  powers  op  to  the  death  of  its 
great  adversary  (xi,  45).  This  conflict,  indeed,  has  a 
typical  import,  and  foreshows  in  its  characteristic  out- 
lines the  abiding  and  final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  tho 
interpreter  must  be  to  determine  historically  the  na- 
ture of  each  event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture, 
that  he  may  draw  fh>m  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  traditional  interpretation  of*  the  four  env* 
pires"  seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  Che 
other,  though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hof- 
mann,  Anberlen,  Keil,  Havemick,  Hengstenberg^  and 
most  English  commentetors).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the  o1> 
ject  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman  empire 
appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  earthly  king- 
doms. The  long  interval  of  conflict  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  first  Advent  formed  no  place  in  the  antici- 
pations of  the  first  Christians,  and  in  succeeding  ages 
the  Roman  period  has  been  unnaturally  prolonged  to 
meet  the  requiremento  of  a  theory  that  took  its  rise  in 
a  state  of  thought  which  experience  has  proved  false. 
See  Horn,  Little. 

The  parallel  character  and  striking  fulfilment,  ot 
Daniel's  predictions,  many  of  which  are  carried  out 
with  a  deteil  elsewhere  unknown,  may  be  seen  from 
thfe  following  synoptical  table.  Those  relating  to  tho 
seventy  weeks  (ch.  ix,  24-27)  will  be  treated  separate- 
ly under  that  head. 

2.  The  language  of  the  book  is  partly  Chaldee  (ii, 
4 ;  vii,  28)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Ezekiel,  though  less  impure  and  corrupt, 
and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous  grammatical  form?. 
The  Chaldee  is  noways  that  of  Che  Chaldaans  proper. 
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HARMONY  OF  DANIEL'S  PROPHECIES  OF  THE 


HinoBT. 

L  Babylonian  Bmpirt, 

Thii  is  depicted  at  its  acme  ander  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  at- 
tained the  nnivenal  sovereignty  of  Weatem  Asia  and  Egypt. 
Qriifina  or  winged  lions  are  a  common  emblem  on  the  Assyr- 


Cbap.  II. 

81  ThoQ,  O  kinc. 
uwwt,  and  bahold 
a  f^TMt  imag*.  TbU 
mat  tmags,  wboM 
brlKhtoflM  wot  •%- 
ccllMit,  stood  be- 
fora  thM;  aDd  the 
form  thvraof 
terribla. 


ian  sculptaree.    The  empire  aubeeqaently  degenerated,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  became  more  civilized. 

VL  Pergian  Empire, 

The  original  element  was  Media,  where  bears  abound.  Penia 
was  the  higher  horn  and  more  elevated  side.  The  three  ribs 
are  probably  Lydia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  were  suc- 
cessively absorbed  by  Cyrus.  He  was  victorious  in  every  di- 
rection except  eastward.  The  kings  following  him  were:  1. 
Cambyses ;  2.  Smerdis ;  S.  Darius  Hystaspis ;  4.  Xerxes,  who 
first  exerted  all  bis  resources  a^inst  Greece. 
HI.  Maeedomnn  Empire. 

Copper  denotes  the  mercenary  Greeks.  The  leopard  repre- 
sents their  slyness  and  pertinacity.  The  four  wings  are  indie 
ntlvo  of  doub^B  velocity.  Alexander  marched  with  unexam' 
pled  rapidity.    He  was  the  sole  ruler  of  his  dynasty.    His  do- 


minions were  dltrided,  shortly  after  lils  premature  death,  be- 
tween, 1.  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  2. 
Seleucus,  in  Asia ;  S.  Lyslmachus,  in  Thrace ;  4.  (Jas^ander,  in 
Greece. 

IV.  Syrian  Monarchy. 
This  was  of  a  mongrel  character,  the  native  Oriental  ele- 
ment corresponding  to  the  clay,  and  tbq  foreign  Greek  to  the 
iron.  These  were  combined  iu  all  sorts  of  affinities.  The  ten 
toes  mav  symbolize  the  numerous  satrapies  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus.  This  dynasty  is  depicted  as  fierce,  from 
contrast  with  the  lenient  governments  preceding,  and  especial 
ly  troax  its  intolerance  towards  the  Jewish  religion. 


Si  Tbb 

hMd 
gold, 


lma»'a 
of   flil« 


Chap.  II. 

ST  Tbon,  O  kinc,  oftf  akiiic 
of  king*:  for  t!i«  God  af 
haaran  hatb  giTea  tb«a  a 
kingdom,  powar,  and 
•tTMigth.  and  glory. 

88  Ana  wharaaoaTar  the 
chlldrao  of  man  dwall.  tha 
baatta  of  tba  flald  an«l  tba 
fowl*  of  tba  baaran  bath  ba 

Slvan  Into  thlna  hand,  and 
ath  mada  tbaa  mler  ovar 
tham  all.  Thoo  mrt  thia 
haad  of  gold. 


bis  braaat  and  hU 
anna  of  •Uvar, 


bla  ballT  and  hli 
thighs  olbraa, 


S8  Hblagioflron, 
bit  feat  ptri  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay. 


1.  Seleuetu  Nieator  was  originally  Ptolemy*  s  general  at 
Babylon,  but  soon  managed  to  secure  not  only  the  entire  East, 
but  also  the  province  of  .Syria  (including  Palestine).  2.  Anti- 
oehiu  Safer  was  engrossed  with  subduing  the  Gauls.  S.  An- 
tiorhua  Theo»  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  by  mar- 
rying Berenice,  his  daughter ;  but  soon  repudiated  her  in  favor 
of  Laodice,  his  former  wife,  who  revenged  herself  by  poisoning 
him  and  killing  her  rival  with  her  infant. 


Berenice's  brother, 
Ptolemy  Energetes,  avenged  her  death  by  invading  Syria,  car- 
rying away  immense  spoiL 


4.  Seleucus  CdUinieua  attempted 
>to  reUIiate  by  atUcUng  the  Egyptian  provinces  [translate,  ver. 
»,  ♦^  And  he  (the  king  of  the  north)  shall  come  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  king  of  the  south"],  but  was  forced  to  retire  with 
defeat  6.  Sekucus  CeraunuH^  his  son,  renewed  the  attempt, 
but  was  slain ;  and  his  brother,  6.  Antiochus  the  Great,  push- 
ed the  campaign  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
,^,.  .  This  roused  Ptolemy 

Fhilopator,  who  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  totally  rout- 
ed Antiocbas  at  Gaza;  but  he  then  concluded  a  truce  with 
him. 


Fourteen  years  afierward^  Antioehns  returned  with  the 
•poili  of  his  Eastern  campaigns  to  renew  his  designs  against 


CiiAP.  vn. 

«  Dnlal  mprnkm  and  Mtd.  I 
•aw  in  mY  viaioa  by  nisbt, 
and,  bdkoid,  th«  fo«r  « ia<it 
of  tha  basvaB  aUova  apMi  i^ 
great  Miu 

S  And    Ibar    irra«t 
ouna  np  from  tba  aaa,  dir« 
ona  frota  aaotlkar. 


4  Tba  flrat 

and  had 


I  baheld  tlD  tba  w1a«9  tb«t«> 
of  war*  plockad,  and  it  vm 
lUlad  np  tram  tba  tmrth,  mni 
mada  ttaad  npoo  tha  fmK  ■• 
man,  and  m  bmb'*  ttmri 
glvan  to  It. 


89  And  altar  thaa  shall 
arlM  anothar  kingdom  In- 
fsrlor  to  thaa, 


and  aaothsr  third  kingdom 
of  brats,  which  shall  baar 
rala  ovar  all  tha  aarth. 


5  And  b^old  aaotlMr  bawa. 

i  aaeond,  lika  to  a  baar.  aai 
it  raiaad  ap  itaalf  ob  ob»  u>ia, 
and  it  kmd  tliraa  riba  in  tba 
month  of  it  b«iwaa  th«  teritb 
of  It:  aadtb«y  aaid  thmaato 
It,  Arisa,  doTOur  miKh  flai^ 


«  AftarthUIbahaM.aadU 
anothar,  Uka  a  laoMrdf  which 
bad  npon  tba  back  of  it  foar 
wings  of  a  fowl :  tba  basal 
had  alao  four  b— da :  and  d^ 
glvaDtoii. 


40  And  tha  foorih  klnffdom 
shall  ba  strong  as  iroa :  fbr- 
aamoch  as  Inm  braakaCh  In 
piaeas  and  snbdnath  all 
tilJMOt:  and  as  Iron  that 
breakath  all  thsaa.  shall  it 
braak  in  piaoas  and  bmlsa. 

41  And  wbarsas  thon  saw- 

ast  tba  faat  and  toas,  part  of 

[wttan'  clay,  and  nsrt  of 

ron,  tba  kingdom  shall  ba 

diridad ;  bnt  thara  shall  ba 
In  It  of  tba  strogtb  of  tha 
Iron,  foraamncb  as  thon  saw- 
ast  taa  iron  mlzad  with  miry 
clay. 

4f  And  M  tha  toas  of  tha 
ibat  iMTw  pari  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay,  so  tba  kingdom 
shall  ba  partly  strong  and 
partlv  brokan. 

4S  And  wbarsas  thon  saw- 
ast  iron  mlzad  with  miry 
clay,  thay  shall  mlagia 
thamsaWas  with  fha  saad 
of  man :  bnt  thay  shall  not 
elaava  ona  to  anothar,  avan 
as  iron  is  not  mixad  with 
day. 


like 
•*a  wlllg^ 


a  Hoa, 


T  Allar  t^  I  mw  la  a 
night  viaiona,  and  behoM 
fonrth  baaai,  draadfbl 
tarribla,  and  atrong  escaad- 
inglv ;  and  it  had  great  iraa 
t««to :  it  daroarad  aad  brmkt 
in  piaeas,  and  atampad  tba 
residoa  with  tba  ISrat  of  (t : 
and  it  waa  dlTaraa  bum  all 
tha 


and  It  had  tm 
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Chat.  Vn. 


IT  ThflM  gtmH 
bcMtft,  wliieh  u* 
four,  an  fovr  kliin, 
wAieA  thai!  anM 
out  of  Um  flWth. 


19  Then  I  wofBld 
know  Um  tnith  of 
th«  foarth  b«Mt, 
which  WM  dlrerw 
flpom  all  tb«  other*, 
•seeodlng  drawlftil . 
whoM  teeth  w«rtof 
Iron,  and  his  DUlk 
ofbnm',  wkiek  d»- 
Tovrod,  brako  in 
piooM,  and  •tamped 
UkerMUqewithUa 


chap.vh. 


to  Aadofthetan 
bonu  that  wtrt  In 
bit  hMd, 


18  Thin  h«  ..«., 
The  foarth  beast 
shall  be  the  fonrtb 
klBfrdom  npon 
•artB,  which  shall 
be  dWene  from  all 
kliiKdoma.asd  shall 
deroor  the  whole 
earth,  and  shall 
tread  It  down,  and 
break  it  la  plecok 


Chap,  Yni. 


S  Then  Illfted  op  mfaie  ej«a,  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram 
which  bad  lite  horns :  and  the  Iwo  horns  verc 
biirb ;  but  one  «■«  higher  thaa  the  other, 
and  the  hlxher  eame  up  last. 

4  I  saw  toe  ram  pushlnif  westward,  and 
northward,  and  soatnward ;  so  that  no  beasts 
might  stand  before  him,  neither  mat  tktr*  eNy 
that  coald  deliver  ont  of  his  hand ;  bat  be  did 
aocontlng  to  his  will,  and  boeame  great. 


CHAP.vm. 


•  And  as  I  was  oonsiderlnic,  behold,  a  he- 
goat  came  from  tlie  west  on  the  foce  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground :  and 
the  goat  kaa  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

6  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  («« 
horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the 
riTer,  and  ran  onto  him  In  the  Airy  t^  his 
power. 

T  And  I  saw  him  come  doee  onto  the  ram, 
and  he  was  moved  with  eholer  against  him, 
and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns : 
and  there  was  no  power  In  the  ram  to  stand 
before  him,  bnt  he  cast  him  down  to  the 
grooad,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and  there 
was  none  that  covld  deliver  the  ram  oat  of 
bis  hand. 

8  TTherefore  the  he  goat  waxed  very  great 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  bom  was 
broken ;  and  for  it  there  came  np  fonr  nota- 
ble ones  towaid  the  fonr  winds  w  heavaa. 


SO  The  ram  which 
thon  saweet  having 
l«M>  horns  ore  the 
kings  of  Kedia  and 
Persia. 


n  Aadtheim^h 
goat  U  the  kfa^  of 
Orscia  t  and  the 
great  horn  that  u 
between  his  eyes  u 
the  first  king. 


M  And  the  ten 
home  oat  of  thb 

aclee: 


9»  Now  that  be- 
ing broken,  wh«r»> 
as  fonr  stooid  up  for 
it,  fonr  kingdoms 
shall  stand  up  out 
of  the  nation,  but 
not  la  hia  power. 


ClIAP.  ZIt 


S  And  now  wlU  I  show  fhea  <he  tmih.  BclioMy 
there  shall  stand  np  yet  three  kings  in  Pereia| 
and  the  foarth  ihalJ  be  for  xkher  than  iJUy  alli 


and  by  his  streagfh  throngh  hie  riches  he  shall 
stir  np  all  against  the  realm  of  Greda. 
8  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  np,  that  shall 
ride  with  great  ooBiliuoD,  aad  do  aooording  to  hk 
wllL 


4  And  whan  h« 
•hall  be  broken,  and  ehall  be  dlv 


hIa  Magdom 
[ed  toward  the 


fonr  winds  of  heaven ;  and  not  to  his  posterltv, 
nor  according  to  hie  dominion  which  he  mled; 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  np,  even  for  o4h* 
era  beaidas  thoee. 


5  And  the  Mug  of  the  eonth  shall  ba  ttnmg,  and 
DIM  of  his  princes ;  and  he  shall  be  •troag  above 
him,  and  have  dominion ;  hia  dominion  aSall  be  % 
great  dominion. 

6  And  In  the  end  of  years  they  shall  Join  them- 
elves  toaether ;  for  ue  king's  daughter  of  tha 

soath  shall  come  to  the  kln|r  of  the  north  to  make 
an  agreement:  bntshe  shall  notretain  the  power 
of  the  arm  t  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  hit  arm : 
bat  she  shall  be  given  np,  and  they  that  brought 
her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strength* 
ened  her  In  (Aset  times. 

f  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall  one  stand 
op  In  his  estate,  which  shall  come  with  an  armv, 
and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  tne 
north,  aad  shall  deal  against  them,  and  shall  pre- 
vail. 

8  And  shall  also  carry  captives  Into  Egypt  their 
gods,  with  their  princes,  awi  with  their  predooa 
vessels  of  sliver  and  of  gold;  and  he  ehall  eon- 
tinoe  more  vears  than  the  king  of  the  north. 

9  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall  come  Into  A% 
kingdom,  and  shall  retam  into  his  own  land. 

10  Bat  ola  sons  shall  be  stirred  op,  and  shall  at 
•cmble  a  multitude  of  great  forcee :  and  one  shaft 
certainly  come,  aad  overflow,  and  pass  through : 
then  shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up,  ertn  to 
his  fortress. 

11  And  the  king  of  the  south  sliaU  be  moved 
with  cboler,  aad  shall  come  forth  aad  fight  with 
him,  cent  with  the  king  of  the  north :  and  he 
shall  set  forth  a  great  multltada }  bat  the  maltl> 
tnde  shall  be  given  into  bis  hand. 

IS  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multi- 
tude, bis  heart  shall  be  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall 
east  down  mamf  tan  thousands :  out  he  shall  not 
be  strengthened  hf  it. 

.18  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  retam,  aad 
shall  eet  forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  for* 
mer,  and  shall  certeiuly  rome  after  certain  yeait 
Iwtth  a  great  anuy  aad  with  moch  rfches. 


DANIEL 

iL'S  FROPHECIES  OF  THE 


the  EsTptlu  prorlocH,  BDd.wUh  (be  u 
tbfl  Jufts  i'*>  arfif^Ud  the  KgrptlnD  gva 
IheJordftiif  benlegedmndcaptLin^  th«  re 


tMie«  of*  pirlj  of 
ilDilcr  of  Iba  Egn>- 


pecuilon  Id  wblch  bg  «M  nlllmtltlj  diHppcibtcd.     lie  tbsn 


doDilnioiu.  I.£elnieuiJ%iI<^orwM«igrD«edwliheag 
to  «lw  Oie  enormouB  fins  lDipo«il  bj  the  Hominl  upon 
fiUrnu  (ha  price  ofpeucBDdvu  at  length  uauilniited  b) 
bbmlDUtcr, -_.._>.—  .._- 


althoogh,  9,  HenuiTiua  Sofer,  hd  of  the  I 
Mij  heir,  ud,  10.  PloUmn  PMlomMor  ^ 
PdeiUnkas  provliiMa  hj  virlne  of  hia  mo 


ing,  wu  rtghl- 
.  iawa  right 


.eolElng  cornipllnni  of  )ili  nlgii 
)    The  gDvdluia  of  the  latter 


dsi-lil  br  tba  Rumaw. 


id  campaign  loto  Egnt.  he  eadsTored  to 
I  of  LotrodudDg  Qnt^  cualonia  aniong  the 

Aleiandria  <uid  reduce  ll 
raa  peRDiptaril^  ordtred 


grin  nt  thin  Inlerftrence  upon  the  unhappy  Jewa.  in  who« 
quarrelfl  he  meddled^  depcMing  the  hlgh-prlMl,  aholUhlng  th 
•acrlHclal  Dffcrinlt^  Interdletiiis  the  ritual,  and  bItteriT  pene. 
coUDgaH^horefuifdloanotlatlialnpaeaiilHn.  The  Temple 
moalned  cloHd  to  all  bul^eUhen  Tlslma  for  thru  jiean  and 
a  lialf  <13Ra  dari-l.  and  vai  nhottlr  aftemrda  rededlealed  oo 

dan)  from  the  first  act  of  profanation  tti  the  romoTal  of  the  if- 
gltlmata  pontiff     Antloehni's  diaregard  for  tv.      " 
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GBAP.Vn. 


Chap.  VIII. 


■Ad  laotbcr  ■hall 
rlM  after  tbam  ; 
•ad  h«  •hall  be  di- 
I  from  tb«  tint, 


ClIAP.  VIIL 


and  he  abHll  sabdm 
kiags. 


Chap.  XI. 

14  And  la  thoaa  UnMi  Umt*  thall  maaT  ttaad  np 
ai;aln«t  Um  kUiK  of  Ui«  Math :  alao  tha  robban  of  thy 
paopla  •hall  axalt  thamaalTM  to  wUbUth  tha  Tkion ; 
but  Ihay  thall  iUl. 

IB  So  tha  kiac  of  tha  north  •hall  eoBM,  and  oast  np  a 
roonnd,  aod  tue  tha  moat  foacad  eitUa :  and  tha  arnia  of 
th«  tonth  Bhall  not  withstand,  nalthar  hia  choaan  peo- 
ple, nvKbar  JuUl  tktn  be  any  atranirth  to  withatana. 

16  But  ha  that  eomath  afcafnat  blm  aha!  I  do  aoeordinft 
to  hIa  own  will,  and  nona  ahall  atand  before  htm :  and 
he  shall  atand  In  tha  gloriooa  land,  which  by  hla  hand 
ahall  b«  ronanmad. 

IT  He  shall  also  aat  hia  Ihea  to  aatar  with  the  atrancth 
of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  nprlcht  ones  with  him ; 
thus  shall  he  do :  and  na  shall  gWa  him  the  daofthter 
of  women,  comptlng  her :  bat  she  shall  not  stand  o« 
Atfl  tiJt,  neither  oe  for  him. 

16  After  thb  shall  he  tarn  his  fcea  ante  the  Isles,  and 
shall  take  many :  bat  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  fball 
causa  the  reproach  offered  by  him  to  cease ;  wlthont  his 
own  reproach  he  shsU  caosa  U  to  tarn  upon  him. 

19  Then  be  shall  tarn  his  fare  toward  thr  fort  of  his 
own  land:  bat  he  shall  stombla  and  Ikll,  and  not  be 
fonad. 

50  Then  shall  stand  op  In  his  estate  a  raiser  of  tazaa 
««  the  f^ry  of  the  klnadom :  but  within  fcw  days  ha 
shall  bo  destroyed,  i^ither  in  anf{cr,  nor  in  battle. 

51  And  In  his  estate  shall  stand  op  a  rile  mtkhi,  to 
wiiom  they  shall  npt  giro  the  honor  of  the  sinfrdom  : 

a  little  horn,  which ,  kingdom,  when  the'  bat  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom 
waxad     ezeaedlng  transgressors      are  by  flatteries. 

great,  toward  thejcoma  to  the  ftill,  a!  §9  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  over- 
south,  and  toward  king  of  flerce  conn-' flown  from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken ;  yea,  also 
the   east,  and    to-  tenance,and  under-  the  prince  of  the  covenant. 

ward  the  pleasant 'standing  dark  sen-l  ss  And  after  the  league  madt  with  him  he  shall  work 
land.  tanccs,  shall  stand  deraithlly :  Ibr  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become 

op. 


9  And  ooi  of  one 


n  And  In  tha  lat- 


oftham  came  forth  I  tar  time  of  their 


II  And  It  waxed 
great,  «vfii  to  the 
host  of  hearen  ; 
and  it  cast  down 
torn*  of  the  host  and 
of  tha  stars  to  the 
ground,  and  stamp- 
ed upon  tham. 


n  I  beheld,  and 
tha  same  horn 
made  war  with  the 
saints,  and  preTall- 
ed  against  them ; 

96  And  he  shall 
speak  ^at  words 


11  Ya8,hemagnl 


M  And  his 


power 
fled  iitmatlfertn  to'shall    be    mighty. 


Illy:  I 
strong  with  a  small  people. 

94  He  shall  antar  peaceably  even  npon  the  fattaat 
plaeaa  of  the  prorlnca ;  and  he  shall  do  tAat  which  his 
hthers  hare  not  done,  nor  his  fathers'  fathers ;  he  shall 
scatter  among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches ; 

a,  and  ha  shisll  forecast  his  darlcss  against  the  strong 
ds,  even  for  a  tima. 

95  And  he  shall  stir  np  his  power  and  his  eonraga 

S Blast  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  grsat  army ;  and 
e  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with 
a  rery  great  and  mighty  amy:  but  he  shall  not 
stand :  for  they  shall  forecast  derleas  against  him. 
9«  Yea.  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  bis  meat  shall 
destror  him,  and  his  army  shall  orarflow :  and  many 
shall  nil  down  slain. 

91  And  both  theea  kings' haartoslaff  ft*  to  do  miaehiaf, 
and  they  shall  speak  Has  at  one  table ;  bat  It  shall  not 
prosper :  for  yet  the  end  tiall  At  at  the  time  appointed. 

96  Then  shall  ha  return  Into  hla  land  with  great  rich> 
as ;  and  his  heart  tiail  bt  against  the  holy  eoTonant  | 
and  ha  shall  do  etploUt,  and  return  to  his  own  land. 

99  At  tha  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  coma 
toward  tha  south ;  but  it  shall  not  ha  as  tha  formar,  or 
as  tha  latter. 

50  For  the  shine  of  Chittim  shall  eoma  against  him : 
therefore  he  shiQI  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  Iuto  In- 
dignation against  tha  hoW  coranaat :  so  shall  he  do ; 
ha  ahall  area  ntnm,  and  naTe  intalllgaaca  with  them 
that  forsako  tha  hoW  coTeoant. 

51  And  anna  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall 

„^  . .^  « ....  —  .......    ..«    — p,...^ ,  pollute  tha  sanctury  of  streogth,  and  shall  take  away 

tba  prince  of  the, but  not  by  hie  own  {he  daily  «wr<^e«,  and  they  shall  place  the  abomiaa- 
host,  and  by   him  power-.andheshalljtion  that  maketh  deeolate. 

the  dally  Mwri^ef,  destroy  wondeHtal-j  S9  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  tba  coTonant  shall 
was  taken  away,  ly,  and  shall  proa-. ho  corrupt  by  flatteries :  but  the  people  that  do  know 
and  the  place  of  bis  per,  and   practise,  their  Ood  shall  ba  strong,  and  do  ttpfoiU. 


■gainst   the    Moot, sanctuary  was  cast  nnd  shall    destroy    3S  And  they  that  nndentand  among  the  people  shall 
High,    and     shall  .down.  the  migfatv  and  tba  instruct  many:  yet  they  shall  fall  by  tha  sword,  and 

wsor  oQt  tha  saintej  19  And  a  host  was  holy  vaM>le.  by  flame,  by  eapUrity,  and  by  spoil,  manf  days. 


of  the  Most  High,  given  kim  against     96  And    throush 


and  think  to  change  I  the  dally  «aim/r«  his  policy  also  be 
and    laws  :  by  rsaaon  of  trans-shall  cause  craft  to 


and  they  ■hall  be  gfession,  and  it  cast  prosper  in  his  hand; 
glTsn  Into  bis  hand  I  down  tha  truth  tojand  he  shall  mag- 
until  a  time  and  the  ground ;  and  it  nify  Jtimmlf  In  his 


prsctisad  and  proa- hevt,  and  by  peace 
perad.         _  ^         |  shall  destroy  many 


timss  and  the  di- 
viding of  tima. 

99  Until  tha  Aa- 

clanl  of  days  came,  and  another  satnt  FViaca  of  priaoas ; 
and  jadgment  was  said  unto  that  cer- 
glvsn  to  the  sitints'tain  mini  which 
of  the  Most  High  :>pake.  How  long 
and  the  time  eame'sAa/?  In  the  vision 
that  the  saints  pee-  nmetminy  the  dal-  but  he  ahan  ba  brcK 
ssssedtbe  kingdom.  1  )v  aarriHet,  and  the  ken  without  hand. 

96  But  the  judg-'t'rmnsgresslon  of*  96  And  the  vision 
nient  shall  sit,  andulcsolatlon,  to  give  of  tha  evening  and  ^.^  „„  ^^ 
they  shall  take  both  the  sanctuary  the  mominjr  which  plau«nt  things, 
■way  his  dominion,  I  and  the  hoet  to  ba  was  told  w  true  :l  39  Thus  shall  he  do  In  the  most  strong  holds  arith  a 
to  rfinsnme  and  to  trodden  under  foot  t  wherefore  shntlatmnga  god,  whom  he  ^11  acknowledge  and  increase 
destroy  it  unto  the     14  And   he   said  thou  op  the  vision ;  w^,th  glory :  and  he  eball  cause  them  to  rule  over  many. 


S4  Now  whan  they  shall  fall,  thev  shaJl  he  holpan 
with  a  little  help ;  bat  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with 
flattarlea. 

36  And  tarn*  of  tham  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to 
try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  tiem  white,  s*m 
to  the  time  of  tha  end:  beeausa  it  is  yst  for  a  time  ap- 
pointed. 

86  And  the  kbig  shall  do  according  to  hia  will ;  and 
18  Than  I  heard  be  shall  also  stand  ha  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  ev- 

one  saint  speaking,  up      against      the  ery  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the 

God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indlgnayen  ba 
aceomplbhad:  for  that  that  is  determined  shall  be 
done. 

87  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  ot  his  fathers,  nor 
the  d«eire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god  :  for  he  shall 
magnify  himself  above  all. 

88  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honor  the  Ood  of  forces : 
and  a  god  whom  his  fathera  knew  not  shall  he  honor 
with  gold,  and  silver,  and  with  praciooa  stones,  and 


Cbap.  KII. 


coAp.  xn. 


9T  And  the  king 
dom  and  domtnton, 
aod  the   greatness 
of  the  kingdom  on 
der  the  whole  heav 
en,  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most 
High,  whose  king- 
dom 14  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom,  snd 
•11  dnminiona  'hall 
MTvaaad  obey  him. 


unto  me,  Unto  two 'for  It  tlM  is  for 
thonsand  and  three  many  days. 
hnndrMl days ;  then 
shall  the  sanctaary 

be  cleansed. 


and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain 

40  And  at  the  tima  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the 
south  push  at  him:  and  the  king  of  tha  north  shall 
com*  agalnat  him  Ilka  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and 
with  hnraemen,  and  with  manv  ships :  snd  he  shall  en- 
ter Into  the  countriee,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over. 

41  He  shall  enter  also  Into  the  glorious  land,  and  many 
ewntriti  shall  be  overthrown :  but  these  shall  escape 
out  of  his  hand,  even  Gdom,  and  Moah,  and  the  chief 
of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

49  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  npon  tha  conn- 
trien :  and  the  land  of  E^Kyp*  "^l'  °°^  eecape. 

48  Bnt  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precloas  things  of  Egrpt : 
snd  the  Libyanaand  the  Ethiopians  sfta//  he  at  his  s^n. 

44  Bnt  tidings  out  of  the  east  snd  out  of  the  north 
shall  trouble  him:  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with 
groat  fory  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  awav  manv. 

45  And  he  shall  plant  the  tabemaclea  of  his  palaea 
hi^ween  the  seas  In  the  glorions  holv  mountain ;  yet  ha 
shall  come  to  his  and,  and  none  shall  help  him. 


T  And  I  heard  tha 
man  clithad  In  lin- 
en, which  was  upon 
the  waters  of  tha 
river,  when  he  held 
up  his  rigfat  hand 
and  his  left  hand 
unto  heaven,  and 
swara  by  htm  that 
livsth  forover,  that 
tTsW/ieforatimf, 
times,  and  a  half: 
and  when  he  shsll 
have  accomplished 
to  scattar  the  pow- 
er of  the  holy  peo- 
ple, all  these  tkimat 
■hall  ba  finished. 


10  Many  shall  ba 
purified,  and  mada 
twhite,  and  tried  1 
I  but  the  wicked  shall 
[do  wickedly :  and 
none  of  the  wirksd 
■ball  understand  1 
but  the  wise  shall 
vnderatand. 

11  And  fh>m  the 
time  tial  the  daily 
taeri/Ua  shall  W 
taken  away,  and 
the  abomination 
that  maketh  deeo- 
late set  up,  litre 
sAo//  be  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and 
ninety  days. 

19  Bicased  u  ha 
that  waiteth,  and 
eometh  to  the  thoa> 
sand  three  hundred 
and  five  and  thirlgr 
days. 
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but  a  corrnpt  vernacalar  dialect,  a  miztare  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  formed  during  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  Chaldee  pieces  in  Ezra,  but 
differs  greatly  from  the  dialect  of  the  later  Targums 
(see  Hilgenfeld,  £gra  tc  Ban.  und  ihre  nmuien  Bear- 
htitungen^  Halle,  1863).     See  Chaldee  Lanouaob. 

The  style  is,  even  in  the  prophetic  parts,  more  pro- 
saic than  poetical,  as  Lowth  has  already  observed. 
The  historical  descriptions  are  usually  very  broad  and 
prolix  in  details ;  but  the  prophecies  have  a  more  rhe- 
torical character,  and  their  deliver^'  is  frequently 
somewhat  ahnipt ;  their  style  is  descriptive,  painting 
with  the  most  lively  colors  the  still  fresh  impression 
which  the  vision  has  made  on  the  mental  eye. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  book  has  been  disputed  by  sev- 
eral critics,  and  more  especially  by  Eichhom  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  who  conceived  it  to  have  been  written  by  more 
than  one  author,  on  account  of  some  contradictions 
which  they  thought  they  had  discovered  in  it,  such  as 
in  i,  21,  compared  with  x,  1 ;  and  in  i,  5-18,  compared 
with  ii,  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  supposed  contra- 
diction, we  consider  the  meaning  of  i,  21,  to  be  that 
Daniel  had  lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  memorable,  and,  for  the  ex- 
iled people,  a  very  important  year.     This  does  by  no 

exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  lived  still 
longer  than  up  to  that  period. 

Respecting  the  second  presumed  contradiction,  the 
matter  in  ch.  i,  5-18,  belongs  properly  to  the  co-re- 
gency of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  term  is  there  added 
to  his  period  of  government,  while  in  ch.  ii,  1,  his 
reign  is  counted  only  from  the  year  of  his  actual  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  These  attempts  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  worle  are  also  discountenanced  by  the 
connecting  thread  which  evidently  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  book,  setting  the  single  parts  continually 
in  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  most  crit- 
ics have  now  given  up  that  hypothesis,  and  look  at 
the  book  as  a  close]}'  connected  and  complete  work  in 
itself. 

4.  Much  greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  auSieniticity  of  the  book.  The  oldest  known 
•pponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher  Porphyry,  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  greater 
the  authority  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  was  held  at 
that  time  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  their  various 
controversies,  the  more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that 
authority,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  devote  one  whole 
book  (the  twelfth)— out  of  the  fifteen  which  he  had 
composed  against  the  Christians — to  that  subject  alone. 
He  there  maintains  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek,  and  f^udulently 
gave  \opad  events  the  form  of  prophecies.  Porphyry 
was  answered  by  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  Methodius  of 
Tyre,  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  But  their  works, 
as  well  as  that  of  Porphyry  himself,  are  lost;  and  we 
know  the  latter  only  from  the  numerous  quotations 
und  refutations  in  the  Commentary  of  Jerome. 

Porphyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the 
time  of  the  English  deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  done  by  Sem- 
ler  in  Germany.  After  this  a  few  critics,  such  as  J. 
D.  Michaelis  and  Eichhom,  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  the  first  six  chapters.  The  learned  Swiss,  Corrodi 
(FreimHth,  Vertudk,  etc.,  Berlin,  1783\  went  still  fur- 
tlier,  and,  reviving  the  views  of  Porpliyrj',  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  trhok  liook.  The  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the 
later  commentaries,  and  specially  by  Hengstenberg 
(Bie  AvihaUie  der  Dan.  rrnfifsen,  1831,  translated  by 
Ryland,  Edinb.  1847,  8vo),  Hftvemick  (Neue  hit.  Un- 
tenuch,  Hamb.  1838,  Svo\  Delitzsch  (in  Herzog^s  En-  j 
cyklopdcKej  s.  v.  1854),  Keil  (Lekrh,  der  Einl.  m  der  i 
A,  T.  Frank.  1858,  8vo),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
0.  T,  ii,  Lond.  1846,  8vo),  who  maintain  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  by  Bleek  (Aer/.  tkeolog.  ZeiUchr.  iii,  1822), 


Bertholdt  {Emkit.  Erlang.  1814),  LQcke  iVenueh 
volUtdnd.  Einl.  2d  ed.  Bonn.  1852),  and  De  Wette  {E\ 
kit.  7th  ed.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny  its  authenticity 
Ewald  (/)<e  Propk.  d,  Alt.  Bund,  ii,  559  sq.). 

The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modem  critics 
rely  in  rejecting  the  book  are  the  "  fabulousness  of  its 
narratives"  and  *'  the  minuteness  of  its  prophetic  his- 
tory."    ''The  contents  of  the  book."  it  is  said,  ''are 
irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig,  §  5).    It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  statement  with- 
out entering  into  general  views  of  the  providential 
government  of  the  world.    It  is  admitted  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  exceptional  and  surprising ;  but 
revelation  is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and 
essentially  as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.     There 
are  times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraordi- 
nary sijfns  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men,  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is  ever 
working  around  them.    Prodigies  may  become  a  guide 
to  nature.    Special  circumstances  may,  and,  according 
to  the  Bible,  usually  do  determine,  the  peculiar  farm 
which  the  miraculous  working  of  God  will  assume  at 
a  particular  time;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether 
there  is  any  discernible  relation  between  the  outward 
wondera  and  the  moral  condition  of  an  epoch.     Nor  Is 
it  impossible  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Dan- 
iel.    The  position  which  he  occupied  was  as  excep- 
tional aa  the  book  which  bears  his  name.    He  survived 
the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
first  hopes  of  the  Jews.     The  glories  which  had  been 
connected  with  the  return  in  the  foreshwtened  vision 
of  earUer  prophets  were  now  felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a 
more  special  revelation  may  have  been  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  a  period  of  silence  and  conflict.     The 
very  character  of  the  Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have 
called  for  some  signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.    As 
the  first  exodus  was  distinjniished  by  great  marvels,  it 
might  appear  natural  that  the  second  should  be  also 
(comp.  Mic.  vii,  15 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  etc.).    National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy ;  personal  miracles,  the  be^nning  of  the 
Church.     To  speak  of  an  "aimless  and  lavish  display 
of  wonders"  is  to  disregard  the  representative  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.     A  new  era 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.     The  Jews,  now  that 
they  were  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  looked 
for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to  deliver  them 
and  work  out  his  own  purposes.     The  persecution  of 
Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of  Daniel ;  and 
the  people  no  longer  soutrht  without  what  at  length 
they  had  found  within.     They  had  withstood  the  as- 
sault of  one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  all.     The  close  of  special  predictions 
coincided  with  the  consolidation  of  tlie  national  faith. 
See  Aktiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the  argu- 
ments which  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
(see  the  works  on  the  Authenticity  ofDankly  by  Boyle 
[Lond.  1863]  and  Waters  [ib.  eod.]). 

(1.)  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  are 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament  Christ 
himself  refers  to  it  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  and  gives  to  him- 
self (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in  Dan.  vii,  13)  the 
name  of  Son  of  Man ;  while  the  apostles  repeatedly 
appeal  to  it  as  an  authority  (1  Cor.  vi,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii, 
3).  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  apocalyptic  com- 
position which  the  apostolic  writere  derived  from  Dan- 
iel (Rev.  passim;  comp.  Matt,  xxvi,  64;  xxi,  44?), 
the  New  Testament  incidentally  acknowledges  each 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles 
(Heb.  xi,  88,  84),  its  predictions  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  and 
its  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i,  19,  26).  To  the  objec- 
tion that  Christ  and  the  writere  of  the  New  Testament 
are  here  no  real  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  and  views, 
we  reply  that  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  it 
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80  closely  connected  with  the  trath  of  its  contents — in 
other  words,  that  the  auUitiUiciiy  of  the  book  is  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  its  catthoritjf — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  its  gentuneneu  without  suspecting  at 
the  same  time  a  wilful  cheat  in  its  contents ;  so  that 
the  accommodation  in  this  case  to  national  views  would 
be  tantamount  to  wilfully  confirming  and  sanctioning 
an  unpardonable  fraud. 

(2.)  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether  in- 
comprehensible without  the  existence  of  a  man  like 
Danielf  exercising  great  influence  upon  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  eflTecting  their  return  to  Palestine  by  means 
of  his  high  station  in  the  state,  as  well  as  through 
the  peculiar  assistance  of  God  with  which  he  was  fa- 
vored. Without  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  continued  state  of  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  in- 
terest which  Cyrus  took  in  their  affairs.  The  exile 
and  its  termination  are  indicative  of  uncommon  acts 
of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and  favored  men ;  and 
the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  is  described 
in  that  book  as  having  been,  is  an  indispensable  req- 
uisite for  the  right  understanding  of  this  portion  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

(3.)  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Josephus  (i4n/. 
xi,  8,  4),  according  to  which  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
had  been  pointed  out  to  that  king  on  his  entrance  into 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  may  have  been 
somewhat  embellished  in  its  details  by  Josephus,  yet 
is  it  historically  undeniable  that  Alexander  did  bestow 
great  favors  on  the  Jews,  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
easily  explained  without  granting  the  fact  recorded 
by  Josephus  to  be  true  in  the  main.  See  Alexan- 
der (the  Great). 

(4.)  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  al- 
most contemporary  with  the  events  related  in  it,  not 
only  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with  the  Alexan- 
drian version  of  the  same  (1  Mace,  i,  54 ;  comp.  Dan. 
ix,  27 ;  ii,  59 ;  comp.  Dan.  iii),  a  proof  that  the  book 
must  have  been  written  long  before  that  period. 

(5.)  If  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  Maccabsean 
period,  there  would  probably  have  been  produced  in 
tliat  period  some  similar  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
productions,  composed  by  Palestinian  Jews.  Of  such, 
however,  not  the  slightest  notice  can  anywhere  be 
found ;  so  that  our  lK)ok — if  of  the  Maccabasan  time— 
forms  an  isolated  enigmatical  phenomenon  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature. 

(6.)  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is  also 
an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  tlie  Maccabaean 
age  the  canon  had  long  been  completed  and  closed; 
but,  even  doubting  that  point,  it  is  not  likely  that,  at 
a  time  when  so  much  scrupulous  adherence  was  shown 
towards  all  that  was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage, 
and  when  scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing 
— it  is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  pro<luction  then  re- 
cent should  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  canonical 
book. 

(7.)  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book  in  Ezek.  xiv,  14,  20 ;  xxviii,  8. 
Daniel  is  there  represented  as  an  unusual  character, 
as  a  model  of  justice  and  wisdom,  to  whom  had  been 
allotted  superior  divine  insight  and  revelation.  This 
sketch  perfectly  agrees  with  that  contained  in  our 
book. 

(8.)  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Chaldiean  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
religion  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer  can  fair- 
ly bo  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  description 
of  the  Chaldnan  ma^ans  and  their  regulations  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  accounts  of  the  classics  respect- 
ing them.  The  account  of  the  illness  and  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  confirmed  by  Berosns  (in  Joseph, 
c.  Apion,  i,  20).  The  edict  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan. 
v)  may  be  satisfiictorUy  explained  from  the  notions 


peculiar  to  the  Medo^Perstan  religion,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  in  it  to  the  king,  who  was  considered 
a  sort  of  incarnate  deity.    The  scene  and  characters 

of  the  book  are  Oriental,  The  colossal  image  (cb^C, 
iii,  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure ;  the  term  is  ap- 
plied fkmiliarly  to  the  crou^  Buxtor^  Lex.  Babb,  s. 
v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii,  16),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi,  7), 
the  lions'  den  (vi,  7,  19,  !}Si),  the  demand  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ii,  5),  his  obeisance  before  Daniel  (il,  46), 
his  sudden  fall  (iv,  83 ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Ev,  ix, 
41 ;  Joseph,  c,  Ap,  i,  20),  are  not  only  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in  many  instances  di- 
rectly confirmed  by  other  evidence.  (See  Darius  thb 
Mede  for  the  difficulties  of  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  81.) 

(9.)  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief,  the  absence  of  all 
the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later  Judaism, 
etc.,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these  respects  with 
the  genuine  prophetic  books,  and  more  especially  with 
the  prophets  in  and  after  the  exile—all  this  testifies 
to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel.  In  doctrine  the  book  is 
closely  connected  with  the  writings  of  the  exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of 
Messiah  (vii,  18,  etc.),  of  the  resurrection  (xii,  2, 8),  of 
the  minutry  of  angels  (viii.  16 ;  xii,  1,  etc.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi,  10, 11 ;  i,  8),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

(10.)  The  linguistic  character  of  the  book  is  most 
decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  language  in  it,  by  turns  Hebrew  and  Aramaan,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  In  that  respect  the  book 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  Ezra.  The  author 
must  certainly  have  been  equally  conversant  with  both 
languages — an  attainment  exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew 
living  in  the  exile,  but  not  in  the  least  so  to  an  author 
in  the  Maccabnan  age,  when  the  Hebrew  had  loni:^ 
since  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  and  had  been 
supplanted  by  the  Aramesan  vernacular  dialect.  The 
Hebrew  in  Daniel  bears,  moreover,  a  very  great  affin- 
ity to  that  in  the  other  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  common  with 
Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  also,  in  the  book  diflfers  mate- 
rially from  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  later  Chalda9- 
an  paraphrastic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
has  much  more  relation  to  the  idiom  of  the  book  of 
Ezra.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  Greek  musical  instru- 
ments (iii,  5,  7, 10,  0Hri*^p,  KiBapa ;  KSSD,  (rafifSvicrf ; 
rT'^3Qt)^D,  <wfi^<ovia ;  *)'^'iri3&D,  yf/aKrfjptov),  for  these 
words  only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  Einl.  p.  255  b.),  other  than  suitable  to  a 
time  when  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcseus 
(B.C.  600-500)  had  gained  distinction  "at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians*'  (Ale.  Fraff. 
88,  Bergk. ;  Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274).  (For  a  full 
view  of  the  criticism,  history,  and  literature  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  see  Stuart's  Commentary^  p.  873-490.) 

5.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would  have 
existed  in  such  a  case  of  confounding  the  original  text 
with  the  paraphrase ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  Kennicott  pre- 
pared a  special  commentary  on  the  Chaldee  portions 
(ed.  Schulze,  Hal.  1782,  8vo) ;  comp.  Bird  {Lecturegy 
Lond.  1845). 

The  Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes. 
At  an  early  time  the  Sept.  translation  was  supplanted 
in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,  which  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  was  generally  **  read  by  the  church- 
es" (c.  Ruffin.  ii,  88;  Prof,  in  Comm,),  This  change, 
for  which  Jerome  was  unablv  tr  account  (Pra/,  in 
Vert,  Dan,),  may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
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the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  cormpt 
Sept.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews  and  heathen. 
The  Sept.  version  was  certainly  very  unfaithful  (Je- 
rome, /.  e.) ;  and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  (Jerome  in  Dan,  iv,  6), 
was  probably  effectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitu- 
tion (comp.  Credner,  Beiir,  ii,  256  sq.).  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  inter- 
polated from  the  Sept,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  Comp.  Wald,  Curce  in  hist, 
textut  Dan.  (Lips.  1783).  See  Daniel,  Apocryphal 
ADDITIONS  TO.  Meanwhile  the  original  Sept.  transla- 
tion passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  till  the  last  centur}*,  when  it  was  publish- 
ed at  Rome  from  a  Codex  CMsianus  (^Daniel  tecimdum 
LXX.  .  .  .  Rome,  1772,  ed.  P.  do  Magistris),  together 
with  that  of  Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  es- 
says. It  has  since  been  published  several  times  (ed. 
Michaelis,  Gotting.  1774 ;  ed.  Segaar,  Utrecht,  1775 ; 
ed.  Hahn,  Lpz.  1845),  and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Septnagint  (Lips.  1856).  Anoth- 
er recension  of  the  text  is  contained  in  the  Syro-Hex- 
aplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed.  Bugatus,  1788);  but  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  several  recensions  is  still  re- 
quired.    See  Sbptuagint. 

On  other  ancient  versions,  see  MOnter,  Spec,  venio- 
num  Dan.  Copiicarum.  etc.  (Kom.  1786) ;  Wald,  Ueb,  d. 
Arab.  Uehera.  d.  Dan,  (in  Eichhom's  Repertor,  xiv,  205 
sq.).     See  Versions. 

6.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numerous. 
Those  in  Hebrew  by  R.  Saadiah  Hagu^aon  (f  942), 
Rashe  (f  c.  1105),  and  Alien  Ezra  (f  c.  1167),  are  print- 
ed in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bil)Ies  of  Romberg  and  others. 
That  of  Abarbanel  (f  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  separ- 
ately several  times  (Amst.  1647, 4to),  and  others  are 
enumerated  below.  Among  the  patristic  commenta- 
ries the  most  important  is  that  of  Jerome  (vol.  v,  ed. 
Migne),  who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Por- 
phyry ;  also  those  of  Chrysostom  {Opera,  vi,  2*28),  The- 
odoret  (ii,  1053  sq.,  ed.  Schulze ;  interp.  Gabio,  Rom. 
1562,  fol.),  and  Ephraem  S^tus  {Op.  Syr.  ii,  Romss, 
1740).  There  are  also  annotations  by  Rupert  Tuitien- 
sis  {OperOj  i,  520),  Thos.  Aquinas  [rather  Thos.  Wal- 
lensis]  (CommentarU,  etc.,  Paris,  1641,  fbl.),  Albertus 
Magnus  (Opera,  viii),  and  Peter  the  Archdeacon  (Mar- 
tene  and  Dnrand's  CoUectio,  ix,  275).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus 
(collected  in  Migne*s  edition,  Paris,  1857)  and  Poly- 
chronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  vol.  i) ;  and  Mai 
has  published  (i6.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragments  of  Ai)ollin  irius,  Athanasius,  Busil,  Eusebius, 
and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Luther  (Au*- 
Uffung  d.  Proph.  Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ,  vi,  ed. 
WalGh),CEcolAmpadiu8  (In  Dan.  libri  dun^  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthon  (Comm.  in  Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543),  and 
Calvin  (Prcplect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  etc. ;  in  French, 
1565 ;  in  English,  Lond.  18o2-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  also 
Joachim  the  Abbot  (Yen.  1519,  4to).  A  comparison 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  with  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Newton,  On  the  Propheciet,  London,  1783, 
4to)  opened  the  way  to  a  true  understanding  of  Dan- 
iel. Aulierlen  (Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  OJ^nbarung  Joh. 
etc.  2d  ed.  Basel,  1857,  translated  into  English  from 
the  1st  ed.  by  Saphir,  1856, 12mo)  has  thrown  consid- 
erable light  upon  the  general  construction  and  rela- 
tions of  the  book.  Comp.  Hofmann,  Weissng.  u.  Erffd- 
lunQy  i,  276  sq. ;  Burton,  Numbers  of  Darnel  and  John 
(Norw.  1766-8);  Anon.,  Seven  prophetical  Periods 
(Lond.  1790);  Birk?,  Th- four projthetic  Empires  (\jox\- 
don,  1844),  and  The.  tioo  later  Visions  of  Daniel  (ib. 
1846) ;  Elliott,  fform  Apornlypticn  (Lond.  1844) ;  Tre- 
^We^^Remfirks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  ofDanitl  (Lond. 
1852);  Stuart, //in^  cm  TVopA^cy  (Andov.  1K44) ;  Des- 
prez,  Daniel  the  Apocalypse  of  the  0,  T.  (Lond.  1865, 
8vo).  See  Revelatidm.  Among  subsidiary  works 
additional  to  the  above  may  l)e  named  Bleck,  Weissag. 
in  D.  (in  the  Jakrb.f.  Deutsche  Theoi  1860,  v) ;  Wal- 


ter, Gemtineness  of  Daniel  (Loud.  ISGZ) ;  Baxmann,  in 
the  Stud,  u.  Krii,  1868,  iv ;  Fuller,  Authenticity  ofDaw^ 
iel  (Cambr.  1864) ;  Bosanquet,  Inspiration  of  Daasiel 
(Lond.  1866) ;  Harman,  in  the  Metk.  Quart.  Rev,  Oct. 
1854. 

Other  special  exegetical  works  on  the  entire  book. 
or  principal  portions  of  it,  are  the  following,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (^ 
prefixed :  Bafiolas,  IZJ^inD  (s.  L  ante  1480, 4to ;  and  in 
the  Rabb.  Bibles);  Alscbeich,  ^i'^^n  rh^Zn  (Safet, 
1568,  4to,  and  since);  Teitaak,  D'^'IPp  bnb  (Yen. 
1608, 4to) ;  Joy,  ExporiHon  (Grenev.  1545,'  16mo ;  Lond. 
1550,  8vo);   Draoonites,  Commentarius  (Marb.  1544, 
8v()) ;  ^Suaningius,  CommeniarU  (Havn.  1554-66,  ako 
1688,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Strigelius,  Concio  (Lips.  1565, 1571, 
1572, 8 vo) ;  Selnecker,  Erkl&rung  (Jen.  1567, 1608, 4to); 
Wigand,  Eaeplicatio  (Jen.  1571,  Erf.  1581,  8vo);  Bul- 
linger,  6omUia  (Tigur.  1576,  fol.) ;  Pintus,  CommenUt- 
rii  (Conimb.  1582,  8vo;  Yen.  1583,  4to;  Colon.  1587, 
Antw.  1595,  8vo) ;  Pererius,  Comm^ntarU  (Rom.  1586, 
fol. ;  Lugd.  1588,  4to ;  1591,  1602,  8vo ;  Antw.  1591, 
4to);  Heillirunner,  Lod  communes  (Lauing.  1587, 8vo); 
Marcellinus,  Commentarius  (Yen.  1588, 4to);  RoUock, 
Commentarius  (Edinburgh,  1591, 8vo ;  Basil.  1594, 4to ; 
Genev.  1598,  8vo;  1670,  4to);  Junius,  Erpositio  (Hei- 
delb.  1593,  Genev.  1594,  4to);  Broughton,  Annotations 
(in  Works,  p.  164, 261 ;  in  Lat.  ed.  Boreel,  BasU.  1599, 
4to);  Polanus,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1599,  4to;  1606, 
8vo);  Gesner,  Disputationes  (Yiteb.  1601,  4to;  1G07, 
1611, 1638, 8vo);  Elucidarius(\b.iebS,Svo);  Yeldius, 
Commentarius  (Antw.  1602,  8vo);  Leyser,  Cornmenta" 
rius  (in  6 'parts,  Darmet.  and  Francof.  1609-10,  4to); 
Willet,  Hexapla  (Cantuar.  1610,  fol.);  Yeld,  Commen- 
tarius (Antwerp,  1611,  4to) ;   Sanctius,  Commentarius 
(Lu^'d.  1612,  fol.) ;  Rhumelius,  Paraphrasis  (Xorimb. 
1616, 8vo);  Angelocrator,  ErJdarung  (Cassel,  1638, 4to); 
Alsted,  TrifoHum  (Herb.  1640, 4to) ;  Huit,  Paraphrase 
(London,  1648,  4to);  Brightman,  Exposition  (ib.  1644, 
4to);  Parker,  Eaposidtm  (ib.  1646,  4to);  ♦Geier,  Pnr- 
lecdottes  (Lips.  1667, 1684, 1697, 1702,  4to);  Yarenias, 
Animadversio  (Rost.  1667,  4to);  Wingendorp,  Para- 
phrasis (I^yd.  1674, 1680, 8vo) ;  Jungmann,  Commen' 
tariuM  (Cass.'  1681, 4to) ;  Moore,  Exposition  (Lond.  16^1 , 
4to);  Answers  (ib.  1684^  4to);  Supplement  (ib.  1685, 
4to);  A^o^«  (ib.  1685, 4to);  Bekker,  T  »%ptiiye  (Amst. 
1688.1698,  4to) ;  Meissner,  Anmerhmgen  (Hamb.  1695, 
12mo);  Anon.,  J?Tp/ana/ion  (Lond.  1700, 12mo);  Kerk- 
hedere,  Prodrrmus  (Lovan.  1710,  8vo) ;  Wells,  Ilelp^ 
etc.  (I^nd.  1716,  8vo) ;  Friderici,  Daniel  et  ejus  rctfici- 
nia  (Lpz.  1716, 4to);  Musnus,  SchoUf  (Quedlinb.  1719. 
4to);  Wichsielis,  Adnotationes  (Hul.  1720, 4to);  Peter- 
sen,  Sinn,  etc.  (F.  ad  M.  1720,  4to);  "^och,  Au/Uitfunff 
(Lemg.  1740, 4to) ;  Yenema,  Dissertationes  (Leid.  1745, 
1752,  1768,  4to) ;  Petri,  Zahlen  Daniels  (Offenb.  1768, 
8vo) ;  Roos,  Auslegung  (Lpz.  1771,  8vo;  tr.  into  Engl. 
Edinb.  1811, 8vo) ;  Harenberg,  A  nfklarung  (Blankenb. 
and  Quedlinb.  1773,  4to);   Scharfenberg,  Animadrer- 
siones  (Lips.  1774, 8vo) ;  Sega&r,  Animadversiones  (Utp. 
1775, 8vo);  Amner,  Essay,  etc.  (Lond.  1776, 8vo) ;  Zeis, 
Erkldrung  (I)resd.  1777,  8vo) ;  Holber,  D.  Zeiten  m  rf. 
DmdeUchen  Weisag.  (Frkf.  ond  Lpz.  1777, 8vo) ;  Wald, 
Cum  (Lips.  1783,  4to);  MQller,  Animadversiones  (Hei- 
delb.  1786,  4to) ;  LOdorwald,  Prvfung  (Helmst.  1787, 
8vo);  Yolbortb,  Anmerkungen  (Hanover,  1788,  8vo); 
I  Anon.,  Briefe  (in  Reytrdge  turn  Denhen  in  d.  Rel^  pL 
i  ix) ;  Kemmerich,  Uebers.  etc,  (Helmst.  1791,  2  voK 
|8vo);  ♦Wintle,A'ote*,etc.(Oxf.l792,4tc.;  Lond.  1807, 
|4to;   1836,  8vo);   Thube,  Erlldnmg  (Schwerin  and 
I  Wism.  1797, 8vo) ;  ♦Bertholdt,  Erkldrung,  etc.  (Erlang. 
!  1806, 8vo);  Bon-Jachajah,bK^3^  (ed.PhUippsohn,etc., 
Dessau,  1808,  4to  and  8vo) ;  Menken,  Monarchienbiid 
(Brem.  1809,  8vo) ;  Frere,  Combined  View,  etc.  (Lond. 
1815, 8 vo);  Gnesinger,  Ansicht  (Stuttg.  and  Tfib.  1815, 
8vo);  Girdlestone,  Obser rations  (Oxford,  1820,  8vo}; 
:  Bleek,  Verfasser  u,  Zweek  (in  the  Thtdog.  Zeitsekr.  BerL 
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1822,  iii);  Wilson,  DisaertaHont  (Onndle,  1824,  8vo); 
Irving,  Ditooune  (Glaag.  1826, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Kirmss, 
CommerUaiio  (Jen.  1828,  4to) ;  ^RosenmOller,  Scholia 
(Lips.  1832, 8yo) ;  ^H&vernick,  CommetUar  (Hamburg, 
1832, 8yo) ;  Jeittele«,  bx«a^,  etc.  (Vienna,  1886, 8vo) ; 
Cox^  Lectures  (Lond.  188i,^N,  Y.  1836,  12mo);  ♦Len- 
gerkc,  AuMiofunff  (Kdnigsb.  1885,  8vo)  ;  Tyeo,  Elud- 
djtion  (London,  1838^  8vo) ;  Farquharwn,  lUuttrcUions 
(Londoo,  1838, 8vo) ;  Gaussen,  Lectures  (London,  1840, 
l2mo) ;  Maes,  Lectures  (ib.  1840-1, 2  vob.  12mo) ;  Fol- 
8om,  Interpretation  (Boston,  1842,  12iuo) ;  Chase,  Re- 
marks (ib.  1844, 8vo);  George  (Duke  of  Blanchester), 
Times  of  Darnel  (Lond.  1846, 8  vo) ;  Wood,  Lectures  (ib. 
1847,  l^mo) ;  Jacobi,  vol.  i  of  Kirch&che  Lehre,  etc.  (BerL 
1847,  8vo) ;  Harrison,  Outlines  {Warburt,  Lett.  London, 
1849,  8to);  ^Stuart,  Commentary  (Bost.  1850,  8vo); 
♦Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1850,  12mo);  ♦Hitzig,  Erklar. 
(Lpz.  1850, 8vo) ;  Cumming,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850, 8vo); 
Kamsav,  Exposition  (ibid.  1853, 12nio) ;  Oslton,  Danid 
Verify  (N.  Y.  1856, 12mo) ;  Magnin,  Notes  (Par.  1861, 
8vo) ;  Zttndel,  Untersuch.  (Basel,  1861, 8vo) ;  Bellamy, 
Translation  (Lond.  1868, 4to) ;  Pusey,  Ledturts  (new  ed. 
ibid.  1865, 4to);  Shrewsbury,  Ntt  «  (£dinb.l865,8vo); 
Cowles,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo) ;  Kranichfeld, 
£rkldr.  (  BerL  1868, 8vo) ;  Kliefoth,  Erk  dr.  (Schw.  1868, 
8vo);  Fttller,i:riU;ar.(Ba8el,1868,8T0).  SeePsoPHBTS. 
Daniel,  Apocryphal  Additions  to,  i.  e.  pieces 
found  in  the  Greek  translations,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  See  Dbutero-Ganonical.  The  roost  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  Tke  Song  of 
the  three  holy  Children  (Dan.  iii).  The  History  of  Susanna 
(Dan.  xtiiX  and  The  History  of  ,,.  Bel  and  the  Drag- 
on (Dan.  xiv).     See  Apocrypha. 

1.  T%eir  Character. — 1.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is 
incorporated  into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the 
three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan. 
iii,  23),  Asanas  is  represented  as  praying  to  God  for  de- 
lirerance  (Song  of  the  three  Cliildren,  8-22) ;  and  in 
answer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  tho 
fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon 
'*the  three,  as  out  of  one  month,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has  been 
used  as  a  hymn  {Benedicite)  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  fourth  century  {Rufin.  Apol.  ii,  35;  comp. 
Condi.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  several  similar  frag- 
ments, the  chief  parts  of  this  composition  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  sep- 
arate psalms,  under  the  titles  of  **The  Prayer  of  Aza- 
rias"  and  '*  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers ;"  and  a  similar 
arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek  and  Litin  psalters. 

2.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly  as 
appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming  part  of 
the  original  text.  7%s  History  of  Susannah  (or  The 
Judgment  nf  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.Vet.  Lat.)«  though  it  also 
occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (Vnlg.  ed.  Com  pi.).  The 
History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  Sept.  version  it  bears  a  special 
heading  as  ''Part  of  the  Prophecy  of  Habakkuk"  (Ik 
vpo^rjTiiag  'A/ijdaicov/i  v'lov  'irjaov  Ik  rfjc  <pv\i)^  \ivi). 

II.  Their  Currency.  —  The  additions  are  found  in 
both  the  Greek  texts — the  Sept.  and  Theodotion — in 
the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i,  p.  113, 
says  of  the  hymn  expressly  o^  Kiirat  iv  roic  'G/3paf- 
Kotg  r}  iv  toiq  ^vpuiKol^  ftifiXiot^).  From  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate  the  fhigments  passed  into  common  nse,  and 
they  are  commonly  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers 
as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem.  Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i ;  Origen, 
Ep.  ad  Afric. ;  Tertnll.  de  Pudic.  17,  etc.),  but  rejected 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome, 
in  particular,  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 


Hebrew  Bible  (Praf.  mi  Dan.)y  and,  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own,  adds  shortly  Origen's  remarks 
"  on  the  fiibles  of  Bel  and  Susanna"  (Comm.  in  Dan. 
xiii,  1).  In  a  similar  manner,  he  notices  shortly  the 
Song  of  the  three  Children,  **  lest  he  should  seem  to 
have  overlooked  it"  (Comm.  in  Dan.  iii,  23). 

III.  Their  DerivaHon,  —  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  derived  tram.  Aramaic 
originals  (De  Wette,  Einl.  ii,  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  ar- 
guments at  length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  whol- 
ly insufficient  to  establish  the  point.  The  character 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand 
of  an  Alexandrine  writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which 
were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  'Exeg.  Haniib.  zu  den  Apok.  i,  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  Introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi),  which  may  naturally  have  formed 
the  basis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  prophet,  though  the  narrative  may  not  be 
whollv  fictitious. 

The  Sept.  appears  to  be  the  original  source  from 
which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  fragments 
were  derived  (comp.  Hody,  De  Bibl.  text.  p.  583).  The- 
odotion seems  to  have  done  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  Sept.  text,  with  improvements  in  stj'le  and  lan- 
guage, which  are  considerably  greater  in  the  appended 
narratives  than  in  the  Song  incorporated  into  the  ca- 
nonical text.  ThuSf  while  the  hvstory  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  contain  large  additions  which 
complete  and  embellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  15- 
18 ;  20,  21 ;  24-27 ;  46,  47,  49,  50 ;  Bel  and  Dr.  1,  9-13 ; 
Eichhorn,  p.  431  sq.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  Sept.  (comp.  De  Ma- 
gtstris,  Daniel^  etc.  p.  254  sq. ;  Eicbhom,  Einleit.  in  der 
Apokryph.  Schrift.  p.  422  sq.).  The  Polyglot-Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  versions  are  derived  from  Theodo- 
tion, and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from  the  Sept  (Eich- 
horn, p.  430,  etc.). 

The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various  em- 
bellishments in  later  times,  which  throw  some  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed (comp.  Origen,  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §  7,  8 ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii,  3 ;  Eichhorn,  p.  416,  etc.),  just  as  the  change 
which  Theodotion  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Bel, 
to  give  some  consistency  to  the  fisicts,  illustrates  the 
rationalizing  process  through  which  the  legends  passed 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  De  Habacuci  vita  et  trtate.,  1844).  It 
is  thus  useless  to  institute  an}*  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  l)elow  the  popular  traditions; 
for,  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  fa- 
bles, it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined  the 
shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found  in 
them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Christian  com- 
mentators Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of  the  true 
Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish  and  pagan 
adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  Susann.  p.  689  sq., 
ed.  Migne). — Smith,  s.  v. 

V.  Their  Spuriousness. — ^These  addenda  are  regard- 
ed as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Church,  but  the  only 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  for  this  authority  being 
attached  to  them  is  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  the 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  other  versions,  and  their  quotation 
by  the  early  Church  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  arguments  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  &ct  of  their  non-existence  in  the  Heb.  text  and 
the  earliest  Syriac,  the  weak  authority  of  the  Sept. 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel),  and  consequently 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  is  based  upon  it,  and  the  genenl 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  refer  to  them, 
rome,  indeed,  frequently  and  openly  ridicules  thi 
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•nrd  legends ;  and  their  own  contradictionB  are  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  them  as  spurious  upon  their  very  face. 

See  Jogippon  ben  Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  Goth,  et 
Lips.  1710),  p.  34 ;  Whitaker,  Ditpuiation  on  Scripture 
(Parker  Society  ed.),  p.  76  sq. ;  Du  Pin,  Hiitory  of  the 
Canon  (Ix>ndon,  1699),  p.  14  sq.,  117  sq. ;  Arnold,  Com^ 
mentary  on  Apocrypha  f  Zunz,  Gottetdienttlkhen  Vor- 
trdffe,  p.  122 ;  Herzfeld,  GeschichU  der  Itrael,  p.  317 ; 
Gratz,  Getch.  der  Juden,  ill,  308  ^  Ewald,  Gesch,  Itrad^ 
iv,  657  sq. ;  Fritscscbe,  Exeg,  Handb.%  111 ;  Davidson, 
Text  of  the  0,  T.  p.  976.  See  Sono  of  thb  three 
HOLY  Children  ;  Susanna,  History  of  ;  Destruc- 
tion OF  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  History  of. 

3.  (Sept.  Aavc^X.)  A  priest  of  the  fiimily  of  Itha- 
mar,  who  returned  f^m  the  exile  in  the  time  of  '^  Ar- 
taxerxes*'  (Ezra  viii,  2),  B.C.  459.  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  priest  Daniel  who  joined  in  the  cov- 
enant drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  6),  B.C.  410. 
He  has  been  confounded  with  the  prophet  ia  the  apoc- 
ryphal addenda  to  the  Sept.  (Dan.  xiv,  1,  Sept.,  not 
Theodotion),  where  he  is  called  **a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Abda"  (Jerome,  PrtefaX,  in  Dan- 
iel:), 

Daniel  the  Stylite  was  born  near  Samosata 
about  A.D.  410,  and  died  near  Constantinople  about 
490.  He  entered  a  monastery  at  twelve,  and  deter* 
mined  in  middle  life  to  imitate  Simeon  the  Stylite  (q. 
T.).  In  461  he  fixed  himself  on  a  pillar  on  the  height 
called  Anapla,  near  Constantinople,  and  exposed  him- 
self there  day  and  night,  It  is  said  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  at  last  escorted  to  heaven 
by  the  angels  I  He  is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  Dec.  11. — Butler,  X«ve«  of 
the  Saints,  Dec.  11. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  Malmesbury,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter in  705.  The  convent  from  whence  came  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  was  situated  in  his  diocese, 
and  Daniel  himself  strongly  encouraged  Boniface  in 
his  resolution  of  preachiuK  the  Gospel  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  gave  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  two  letters  of  introduction,  one  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  kings,  and  bishops  (epiet,  B.  ed,  Wurdl- 
tnein,  ep.  1),  and  another  to  Gregory  II,  which  has  been 
lost.  lie  remained  in  relation  with  Boniface,  and  sus- 
tained him  by  his  advice,  instructions,  and  sympathy 
(ep.  B.  ep.  12-14).  In  721  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  furnished  to  Bede  the  sources 
of  his  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  as  the  latter 
himself  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Having  become  blind,  he  renounced  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  the  convent  of  Malmesbury, 
where  he  died  in  745  or  746. '  The  four  letters  men- 
tioned above  are  all  that  remains  of  his  writings ;  the 
ep.  14,  by  Wurdtwein,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Baronius 
A.D.  724.— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. ;  Wright,  Bi- 
ographica  Lkeraria  (Anglo-Saxon  Period),  p.  292  sq. 

Dan'ite  (Heb.  always  with  the  article  had-Dani^ 
•^a^TH;  Sept.  6  Aav,  Adv,  oi  Aavcrai ;  A.  V.  "Dan- 
ites,"  Judg.  xiii,  2 ;  xviii,  1, 11 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  85 ;  "  of 
Dan,*'  Judg.  xviii,  30),  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(q.  v.). 

Dan-Ja'Rn  (Heb.  but  once  and  with  fl  local  a^y- 
pended,  Da'nah  Ya'an^  *j9])  HSI ;  Sept.  ^avi^dv  cat 
Oif^dv  V.  r.  Aaviapav  Kai  lovbav ;  Vulg.  Dan  silves- 
tria\  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6  as  one  of 
the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  after  Gilead,  between  *'the  land  of 
Tahtim-hodshi"  and  Zidon,  and  therefore  may  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dan  (I^ish),  at 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  reading  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Sept.  and  of  the  Vulg.  was  evidently  ^IP"^  "i"^, 

Dan-jaaTy  the  nearest  translation  of  which  is  **  Dan  in 
the  wood."  This  reading  is  approved  by  Gesenius 
{Thee,  Heb.  p.  386),  and  agrees  with  the  well-wooded 


character  of  the  country  about  Tel  d-Kadi.  Sec 
Daphne.  FQrst  {Heb.  ffandworterbuch,  p.  803)  com- 
pares Dan-jaan  with  Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity 
whose  name  is  found  on  coins.  Thenius  snggesti  that 
Jaan  was  originally  Laish,  the  i  having  fiUlen  aw^, 
and  p  having  been  substituted  for  IS  (Exey.  Hdbmek. 

on  Sam.  p.  257).  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  well-known  Dan,  or  Leshem,  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  mnd 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 
northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the  text. 
Dr.  Schultz,  however,  the  late  Prussian  consul  at  Je- 
rusalem, discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Deunan  or 
Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan  en-Nakdrm, 
south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify  wiUi  Dan* 
jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  806). — Smith,  a.  v. 

Dan'nah  (Heb.  Dannah\  il|^,  prob.  anenmirM^ 
but  FOrst  thinks  lowly;  Sept.  'Pavyd  v.  r.  'P«wd,  evi- 
dently by  mistake  of  ^  for  ^ ;  Vulg.  Dcand),  a  ctty  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Socoh 
and  Kirjath-sannah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  and  evidently  lying 
in  the  group  south-west  of  Hebron  (Reil,  Comment,  in 
loc.) ;  possibly  the  modem  ed-Dhoheriyeh,  a  conspicu- 
ous village  on  the  hills  west  of  Wady  el-Khulil,  con« 
sisting  of  stone  hovels  with  remains  of  older  stroc- 
tures,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grazing  region  (Rob- 
inson, Jietearcket,  i,  808, 811).  Knobel  {EaMff.  Uamdh. 
in  loc)  suggests  the  site  Zamita,  but  thia  ia  probaUy 
that  of  the  ancient  Zanoah. 

Dannhauer,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  Breisgau  1603,  and  studied  at  the  universitiet 
of  Marburg,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  1628  he  became 
professor  of  eloquence,  and  later  of  theology  at  Stras- 
bur?,  where  also  in  1638  he  became  pastor  of  the  C*> 
thedral  church.  He  died  in  1666.  Dannhaner  was  a 
learned  theologian,  and  an  earnest  Lutheran  contro- 
vertist  against  Romanism  and  Syncretism  (q.  v.).  For 
an  account  of  his  numerous  writings,  see  Tholack, 
Akademiichee  Leben  d.  17  Jakrhundert»j  ssbc.  xvii.  p. 
274 ;  and  Tholuck's  article  in  Herzog^  ReaUEneyUop, 
xix,  386. 

Dante  (properly  Durante)  Alig^eii,  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  poets  of  all  times,  and,  on  account 
of  his  views  of  religion  and  the  Church,  generally 
counted  among  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  May 
8, 1265 ;  according  to  others.  May  27, 1268.  He  stud- 
ied philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Pad- 
ua ;  later,  when  an  exile,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
stu^y  of  philosophy  at  Paris.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  Boccaccio,  he  also  visited  England.  In  his 
youth  Dante  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1800  was  for  two  months  one  of 
its  two  Priori.  In  the  party  strife  between  the  Neri 
(Blackft),  the  unconditional  adherents  of  the  pope,  and 
the  Biftnchi  (Whites),  who  rather  S}nnpathized  with 
the  GhibelUnes,  Dante  wan  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  latter.  His  party  sent  him  to  Rome  to  countertrt 
the  plans  t>f  the  Neri,  who  had  implored  the  aid  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  pope  induced  Charles  of  Valoi^ 
brother  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  to  go  to  Florence  to 
make  peace.  Charles  recalled  the  exiled  chiefs  of  the 
Neri  and  gave  up  the  houses  and  the  property  of  the 
Bianchi  to  plundering.  Many  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  among  them  Dante,  were  banished. 
Dante  never  saw  his  native  city  again,  and  his  subse- 
quent life  was  very  unsettled.  After  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  **  Whites"  to  re-enter  Florence, 
he  probal)ly  left  Italy  for  Paris.  When  emperor 
Henry  VII  marched  against  Rome,  Dante  wrote  en- 
thusiastic letters  in  favor  of  the  emperor  against  the 
pope.  It  is  thought  that  his  work  De  mona!rckia  was 
compiled  at  the  same  time.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
disappointed  his  last  hope.    The  last  years  of  his  life 
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wen  spent  at  Bavenna,  where  prince  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta  was  bis  patron.     He  died  Sept.  14, 1321. 

The  first  powerful  influence  which  awakened  in  him 
the  poetical  inspiration  was  the  love  which  at  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  conceived  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  then 
eight  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen.  How 
pure,  chaste,  and  tender  this  love  was  is  testified  by 
his  first  work,  the  VUa  Nuowiy  which  was  published 
about  1300,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  poems,  all 
having  reference  to  bis  first  love  (best  edition  b}'  Mar- 
chese  Trivulzio,  Milan,  1827).  Beatrice  died  early 
(1290)  as  the  wife  of  the  knight  Simone  de  Bardi,  and 
a  few  years  after  her  death  Dante  married  a  lady 
named  Gemma,  of  the  powerful  house  of  Donati,  by 
whom  he  had  five  or  six  children.  A  fruit  of  the  phil- 
osophical studies  in  which  he  sought  consolation  for 
the  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  Comnto  (Banquet),  which 
was  to  consist  of  16  trattati  and  14  eanxone^  of  which, 
however,  only  4  traUati  and  three  canzone  were  fin- 
ished (best  edition  by  Trivulzio,  Mihin,  1826). 

But  the  great  work,  which  has  settled  for  all  the 
ages  the  reputation  of  Dante  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  poets,  is  his  immortal  Commedia,  or,  as  it 
was  subsequently  called,  the  Divma  Commedia,  writ- 
ten in  tene  rimSy  and  consisting  of  100  cantoty  of  which 
the  first  is  introductory  to  the  following  visions,  and 
88  are  devoted  to  Hell  {Inftmo)^  Purgatory  {Purgaio- 
rio),  and  Paradise  (ParadUo)  each.     **The  poet  is 
conducted  first  by  Virgil,  tke  representative  of  human 
reason,  through  hell  and  ^rgatory,  and  then  by  Be- 
atrice, the  representative  of  revelation,  and  finally  by 
St.  Bernard,  through  the  several  heavens,  where  he 
beholds  the  triune  God.     Hell  is  represented  in  the 
poem  as  a  funnel-shaped  hollow,  formed  of  gradually 
contracting  circles,  the  lowest  and  narrowest  of  which 
is  at  the  earth's  centre.     Purgatory  is  a  mountain 
rising  solitary  from  the  ocean  on  that  side  of  the  earth 
that  is  opposite  to  us :  it  is  divided  into  terraces,  and 
its  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode  of 
man.     From  this  the  poet  ascends  through  the  seven 
planetary  heavens,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  ptars,  and 
the  'primum  mobile,'  to  the  empyrean,  or  fixed  seat 
of  God.    In  all  parts  of  the  region  thus  traversed  there 
arise  conversations  with  noted  personages,  for  the 
most  part  recently  deceased.     At  one  time  the  reader 
is  filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  another  with  hor- 
ror and  aversion ;  or  the  deepest  questions  of  the  then 
philosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  and  solved; 
and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy,  with  the 
corruptions  of  Church  and  State,  are  depicted  with  a 
noble  indignation"  (Chambers).     The  conversations 
contuned  in  the  JHrttta  Commedia  give  a  full  expos^ 
of  most  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.    The  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  angels 
and  man,  and  the  atonement,  are  treated  of  with  great 
fulnera.     The  doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  found  in 
faith  in  Christ  alone  is  repeatedly  insisted  on.     The 
poet  in  many  places  complains  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  degeneracy  of  the  time,  and  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  and  the  papal  see.     He  violent- 
ly inveighs  against  indulgences  and  the  false  ven- 
eration of  paints,  against  the  preference  given  to  the 
decretals  of  the  popes  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
thrusts  three  popes  in  succession  into  hell.     A  thor- 
ough reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members 
is  expected,  not  from  the  popes,  but  from  the  emperors. 
"  Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  the  republic 
of  Florence,  at  the  instigation  of  Boccaccio,  set  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  to  the  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
Boccaccio  himself  was  appointed  first  lecturer.     The 
example  was  imitated  in  several  other  places  in  Italy. 
The  works  of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  com- 
mentaries on  Dante  that  we  possess.     The  number  of 
editions  of  the  work  amounts  by  this  time  to  about  800. 
<^n1v  a  few  deserve  notice.    They  are,  that  printed  at 
Fulic;iio  in  1472 — ^the  earliest  of  all ,  the  Nidobeatine 
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edition  at  Milan  (1478) ;  the  first  Aldine  edition  (1502)\ 
the  first  Cmscan  edition  (1695);  that  of  Yolpi  (1727); 
of  Venturi  (1782);  of  LomUardi  (1791),  and  with  addi- 
tions  and  illustrations  in  1815, 1821,  and  1822 ;  of  Dio- 
nisi  (1795) ;  of  Ugo  Foscolo  (Loud.  1842-1843).     A  re- 
print of  the  Fuligno  edition  above  mentioned,  together 
with  those  printed  at  Jesi  (1472),  at  Mantua  (1472), 
and  at  Naples  by  Francisco  del  Tuppo  (about  1478), 
appeared  at  London  in  1858  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Panizzi,  and  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon" 
(Chambers).     Among  the  most  recent  editions  are 
those  by  Bianchi  (Florence,  5th  ed.  1857)  and  Karl 
Witte  (BerUn,  1862,  4to  and  8vo).     The  laf.t  is  regard- 
ed  as  the  best  from  a  critical  point  of  view.     **  The 
Divma  Commedia  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.     Two  translations  of  the  whole 
into  Latin  have  been  printed,  one  by  Carlo  d'Aquino 
(1728),  and  lately  by  Piazza  (1848). '  In  French  there 
are  a  number  of  translations  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  earliest,  by  Grangier,  in  1596,  is  still  the  nearest 
to  the  original  in  form,  but  none  is  good.     The  Ger- 
man translations  are  numerous,  and  such  as  no  other 
modem  language  can  equal  in  faithfulness.     Kanne- 
giesser  has  translated  the  whole  in  the  measure  and 
rhyme  of  the  original  (Leipsic,  1843,  4th  ed.) ;  prince 
[subsequentiy  king]  John  of  Saxony's  translation  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  best.    The  chief  English  trans* 
iations  are  Boyd's  (1785)  and  Gary's  (1814),  in  blank 
verse;  Wright's  (1883),  in  triple  rhymes;  Cayley's, 
in  the  original  ternary  rhyme  (the  Inferno^  1851 ;  the 
Purgaiorio^  1858 ;  the  Paraduo  in  1854,  with  a  volume 
of  notes  in  1855) ;  Dr.  John  Carh-le's,  the  Inferno^  in 
prose,  with  a  judicious  commentary  (lb49) ;  Fred.  Pol- 
lock's, in  blank  verse  (1854)"  (Cham  here).     The  first 
complete  American  translation  is  by  Longfellow  (The 
Divine  Comedy  o/Dante^  Boston,  1867,  3  vols.). 

Of  the  other  works  of  Dante,  his  Latin  work,  De 
Monorchia^  written  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
a^^ainst  the  temporal  power  claimed  by  pope  Boniface 
VIII  over  all  secular  rulers,  is  the  most  important 
Dante  takes  the  ground  that  both  powers,  like  t^x 
swords,  have  been  directly  ordained  by  God  to  support 
each  other.  This  book  became  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  papacy.  Pope  John 
XXII  forbade  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  The 
Rime  sacre^  containing  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
and  the  Credo  in  terze  rime,  were  for  the  first  time 
published  in  1752,  and  their  genuineness  is  still  doubt- 
ed by  some. 

The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  Dante  have 
been  for  centuries,  and  still  are,  the  sul  ject  of  an  ani- 
mated controversy.  Matthias  Flacius  placed  him  in 
his  Cataloffiu  fesHum  tferitaiit  erangdicas  (1556),  and 
since  then  Protestant  writers  generally  have  claimed 
him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  or,  at  least, 
as  an  ardent  opponent  of  many  of  the  worst  corrup- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Papal  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Jesuit  Harduin,  in  order  to  save  Dante 
from  the  charge  of  heresy,  ascribed  the  Divina  Com,' 
media  to  a  disciple  of  Wicklifle;  but  most  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  (in  particular  the  Frenchn.en 
Oziinam  and  Artaud  de  Montor)  maintain  that  Dan- 
te,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  some  abuses  in  the 
Church,  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
De  Doctrina  Danti*  Aligerii  theologica  (1886) ;  Aroux, 
Dante  hhiHque,  revolutittnnaire  e(  socicdiste  (Par.  1854); 
Boissard,  Dante  rhohiHonnaire  ei  aodaliste,  mats  non 
heretique  (Paris,  1854).  . 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  the  works  of  Dante  is 
immense.  The  first  %\  ho  wrote  a  critical  life  was  Pelli 
(1758),  after  whom  the  Italians  Dionisi,  Orelli,  and 
J  Mlsserini  wrote  valuable  works.  Among  the  numer* 
I  ous  works  of  Germany  on  the  subject  we  mention  Abe- 
I  ken,  Beitr/lge  fur  das  Studium  der  gdttlichen  Komddie 
!  ZVmte'*  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Schlosser,  Dante-Studien  (Lpz. 
,  1855),  Ruth,5ted»ffi  itber  Dante  (Tob.  1858) ;  Wegele, 
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lkBRlUt'9  LOm  und  Werhe  (Jena,  1852);  Floto,  DcmU 
AUghUrif  sem  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (Stutt.  1858); 
Paor,  Ud)er  d'e  Quellen  tur  LAentge$chicht€  DanWt 
(Gdrlitz,  1862).  The  best  among  recent  Italian  works 
is  Balbo's  VUa  di  Dante  (2  yoU.  Turin,  1889).  A  list 
of  all  editions^  translations,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Divma  Commedia  is  given  in  Colomb  de  Batine's  Bib- 
Uografia  DanteMca  (2  vols.  Prato,  1845  -1848).  The  best 
illustrations  of  the  chief  works  of  Dante  are  from 
Flaxman  (Athnte  DcaUetco^  Milan,  1822),  GeneUi, 
and  Dor^.  In  1865,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  of 
May,  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante 
was  celebrated  at  Florence  with  immense  enthu- 
siasm, and  his  statue  ( by  Enrico  Pazzi  in  Ravenna ) 
erected  at  the  Piazza  della  Cruce.  See  Bn)ckhaus, 
CotwertaiumS'Lezicon,  s.  v.;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
iii,  286. 

Danz,  Johann  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  in  1654 
at  Sundhausen,  near  Gotha.  He  became  professor  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  first  in  the  philosophical,  and 
subsequently  (1718)  in  the  theological  faculty,  re- 
maining,  however,  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  Oriental  philologists,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.  He 
was  intimate  with  Spener  and  Francke,  but  yet  his  pri- 
vate life  was  not  beyond  reproach.  He  died  Dec.  22, 
1727.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Cofrnpen- 
dium  grammaHem  Mbr,  and  ehaJd.  (8d  edition,  1706) ; 
T^oMiftiffiifM  enuc/ieatof  (Frankf.  1761) ;  Literator  Ebrctff 
Chaldaug  (Jena,  16% ;  the  fint  edit,  had  been  publish- 
ed under  the  title  Niteifranffibtdum  [nut-cracker],  Jena, 
1686).~Herzog,/2ea/-i;/Kyi:^.xiz,388;  Pieier,  £^mr.- 
Lex,  iv,  735. 

Danz,  Johann  Trangott  Leberecht,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  31, 
1769,  at  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  Gdttingen,  became  in  1807  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Jena,  which  position  he  retained  until  1887, 
and  died  at  Jena  May  16, 1851.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  learning  in  all  departments  of  literature,  an 
interesting  writer  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  a  pop- 
ular professor.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  of  Biblical  Rationalists,  advo- 
cating the  mutual  toleration  of  Rationalists  and  Supra- 
naturalists  in  the  same  church,  and  opposing  the  views 
Imth  of  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
Lekrbuch  der  Kirch^itgetckicKU  (Jena,  1824) ;  Die  Wis- 
§entcha/ttn  des  geistUchen  Bervfs  (Jena,  1824):  Theclig, 
EnrychjKzdia  (Weimar,  1832);  Univeml 'Wdrterbuck 
der  theo'og,  und  re^igifmsgescMchtl.  Liter atur  (Leipsic, 
1837,  sq.);  InUiti  Docirina  Patristica  (Jena,  1839) ;  Ge- 
schxhte  des  Trideniiner  Condi*  (Jenii,  1846),  according 
to  Paul  Sarpi.  His  edition  of  the  Libri  Sgmbolici  ec- 
cUsim  Rumano-CathoUcai  (Vimar.  1835)  was  dedicated 
to  Gregorio  X  F/,  Pon^fid  Maximo,  ecdema  Romano^ 
Catholuxt  prcrmili^  with  some  good  Protestant  advice. 
He  also  published  a  biography  of  his  deceased  (1835) 
friend  and  colleague,  H.  A.  Schott  (Jena,  1836),  and 
edited  a  posthumous  work  of  the  latter  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (Leips. 
1837).  One  of  his  last  works  was  *'  Two  Conversa- 
tions" on  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss  (Z/ce»  GeepradiA^ 
1839).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xix,  389  sq. 

Daph'nd  (Aa^vi;,  the  laurel;  so  called  from  the 
verdure  of  the  place,  or  because  this  tree  was  sacred 
to  Apollo),  the  name  of  several  localities  mentioned  in 
later  writers. 

1.  A  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
Antioch  (q.  v.),  in  Syria.  Its  establishment,  like  that 
of  the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicntnr.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  five  miles 
(Strabo,  xvi,  750),  and  in  history  they  are  associated 
most  intimately  together  (Antioch  being  frequently 


called  'A.  iiel  Aa^p,  and  r)  ftpoQ  Aafvtpf^  and 
vertely  Daphne  entitled  A.  tf  wpbc  'Avnoxtiay,  Jo- 
sephus,  War,  i,  12,  6 ;  comp.  Ant.  xiv,  15, 11 ;  zvii,  2; 
1).   The  situation  was  of  extreme  nataiml  beauty,  with 
perennial  foontaina  and  abundant  wood.    Sel«iiaiB  lo- 
calized here,  and  appropriated  to  himself  and  faia  ISun- 
Uy  the  fables  of  Apollo  and  the  river  Peneoa,  and  the 
nymph  Daphne.     Here  he  erected  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple and  colossal  statue  of  the  god  (Ltbanins,  De  Dapk- 
ncto  Ttmploy  iii,  834).     The  attcoeeiding  Selencid  mon- 
archs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embelliahed  the 
place  still  further.     Among  other  honors,  it  poesesaed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.     It  is  in  this  chaTarfr; 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Maec.  iv,  83.     In  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  171),  the  aged  and 
patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked  Menelaoa 
for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge  at  Daphne, 
whence  he  was  treacherously  brought  oat,  at  the  ia- 
stance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by  Andronicna,  who 
was  governor  of  Antioch  during  the  king*s  absence  od 
a  campaign.     Josephus  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant,  xii,  5, 1).     When  Syria  be- 
came Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  famous  aa  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.     **  Daphmd  iiMfvs*'  waa 
a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  28d  chapter).     The  beginninfc 
of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
Julian,  when  Christianity  in  the  empire  b^pan  to  tri- 
umph over  heathenism.     The  site  has  been  well  iden- 
tified by  Pococke  and  otha  travellers  at  Beii  et-Maa, 
''the  House  of  the  WateF,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  to  the  south-west  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher 
ground,  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild  ftagrant  vc^. 
etation  are  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the 
natural  characteristics  of  Apollo's  sanctuary. — Smith, 
s.  V.     It  is  a  small  natural  amphitheatre  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains,  where  the  springs  burst  with 
a  loud  noise  from  the  earth,  and  running  in  a  variety 
of  directions  for  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards, 
terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades,  which  fall  into 
the  valley  of  the  Orontea.     The  largest  of  the  foun- 
tains rises  from  under  a  vertical  rock,  forming  a  small 
abyss  or  concavity,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  which  an 
the  massive  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (Kelly's  Sgria,  p.  881). 
For  a  trans1at*on  of  an  ancient  inscription  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  see  the  Jour,  Am.  Or.  JSo^,  ri,  550l 
See  Muller,  Aniiq.  Aniioehtntr,  p.  64 ;  Smith  a  DieL  of 
Clou.  Geogr.  s.  v.     See  Antioch. 

2.  A  town  or  village  (x^^^pcov)  near  the  fountaina  of 
the  little  Jordan  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  1,  sec.  1).  Re- 
land  (PalatHna,  p.  263)  and  others  have  considered 
this  as  identical  with  Dan,  proposing  to  read  AdwffQ 
for  AatpvrjCi  and  referring  in  support  to  Josephua,  ulnl. 
viii,  8,  4.  Recent  explorers  have  shown  this  to  be 
an  error,  and  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Daphne 
of  Josephus  in  the  present  Du/nek,  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Tell  el-Kady,  the  site  of  Dan  (Van  de  Yeldo, 
Memoir,  p.  806 ;  Syria  and  Pakifine,  ii,  419 ;  Robinson, 
Later  Beeearehet,  p.  898 ;  Wilson,  Biitk  Lande,  ii,  172); 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  888). 

3.  In  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  the  dsuse  rendered  in  the  A. 
v.  **on  the  east  side  of  Ain"  (q.  v.),  and  by  the  Sept. 
*'on  the  east  to  (of)  the  fountain,"  is  given  in  the  Vul- 
gate *'  contra  fontem  Dsphnim."  The  word  DtqAnim 
is  most  probably  a  marginal  gloss,  and  may  perhaps 
refer  to  No.  2.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel 
(c.  47),  refers  to  the  passage  in  Numbers,  and  givea 
reasons  for  concluding  that  *'  the  fountain"  is  Daphne 
No.  1.  The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem 
give  Daphne  or  Dophne  as  the  equivalent  of  Riblah 
(q.  v.)  in  Num.  xxxiv,  11  (q.  v.).  The  error  into 
which  Jerome  and  the  Tai^gnms  have  fallen  appears  to 
have  arisen  either  ttom  a  copfuaion  between  Daphne 
on  the  Jordan  with  Daphne  on  the  Orontes,  or  ftem 
mistaking  the  fountains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
for  those  at  its  source. 

4.  A  fortified  town  on  the  Peloslac  bnnch  of  the 
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NQe  (Aa^vat,  Herod,  ii,  30, 107),  the  Tarpbnbs  (q. 
▼.)  of  Scripture,  distant  from  Peliuium  sixteen  Romftn 
milea  (^lim,  ArU,  Iter  a  Pelusio  Memphim). 

Dar.    See  Mabblk. 

Da'ra  (Heb.  Dora^,  r*!^ ;  Sept.  Aapd  v.  r.  Aa- 
pad^  AapaSi)^  a  contracted  or  corrupt  form  (1  Chron. 
il,  ^  of  the  name  Dabda  (q.  ▼.). 

Darbyites.    See  Plymooth  Bbbtbbbn. 
Darcmonim.    See  Dabxc. 

Dar'da  (Heb.  Darda\  'S'T^*^,  pearl  of  knowledge; 
Sept.  AapSaXa  v.  r.  tov  ddpaa  ;  Josephas,  Aapdavoi; 
▼.  r.  Adp^avoCf  Ani.  viii,  2,  5 ;  Vulg.  Dorda\  a  son 
of  Mabol,  one  of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wis- 
dom, but  who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
81).  B.C.  ante  1010.  Ethan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
called  "the  Ezrachite,"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  designation  extends  to  others.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  6, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  ^'sons 
of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez,  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  with  the  slight  difference  that  **  Darda"  ap- 
pears as  '*  Dara."  The  identity  of  these  persons  with 
those  in  1  Kings  iv  has  been  greatly  debated  (see  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  in  Harrington,  i,  206-8) ;  but 
there  cannot  be  much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  (Movers,  KriHk.  Unten,  p.  287);  although 
Keil  argues  that  nothing  can  be  proved  from  the  mere 
identity  of  the  names  (  Vermch  Ob.  der  Chron,  p.  164). 
There  is  nothing  to  support  the  Jewish  tradition  (in 
the  Seder  Olam  Babbd)  that  they  prophesied  during 
the  Egyptian  bondage.     See  Ethak. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda  in 
Chron.  (Davidson,  Ilebr,  Tert,  p.  210),  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.     See  Daba. 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  without  difficulty  be 
called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change  depending 
merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point.  And  further, 
the  change  b  actually  made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan, 
which  In  Kings  has  *  *  son  of  Zerach . '  *    See  Ezbahite. 

(3.)  The  word  ^*son*'  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often  to 
denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation  that 
no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  **  son  of  Mahol"  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance,  of  the 
five  **sons  of  Judah"  in  1  Chron.  iv,  1,  the  first  was 
really  Jadah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson,  the  third 
his  great  grandson,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  still  later 
descendants.  Besides,  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  MaAoT^  means  "sons  of  the 
choir"  (comp.  "  dauirhters  of  music,"  Eccles.  xii,  4),  in 
which  case  the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musi- 
cians, two  of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms 
Ixxxviii  and  Ixxxix.    See  Mahol. 

Dardar.    See  Thistle. 

Daric  (liia?*?!?,  darkemon',  or  "iSs'^nK,  adarkon' 
only  in  plur. ;  Talm.  'pS*^*!},  darkon' ;  Sept.  xpv^o»'C ; 
Vulff.  »oUdu$^  drachma ;  rendered  "dram"  [q.  v.],  Ezra 
ii,  69;  viii,  27;  Neh.  vii,  70,  71,  72;  1  Chron.  xxix, 
7),  a  gold  coin  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  7, 18;  i,  1,  9;  vii,  6, 
1;  Cyrop,y,  2,  7;  ^lian,  i,  22;  Plutarch,  Artca.  22) 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  used  even  for  the  Temple  tax  (Mishna, 
Shekal.  ii,  4).  That  the  Hebrew  word  i^,  in  the  BiMe, 
the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight,  appears  from 
its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  only  piece 
to  which  it  could  refer  (LTsiaft  in  Eratosth.  11 ;  Athen. 
xii,  534).  The  mentions  in  Ezra  and  Neh.  show  that 
the  coin  was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimnnns.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
large  isfue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings, 
who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  irra- 
TTjp  Saptucng^  or  simply  ^apiiKOQ,  The  darics  which 
have  been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold  (see 
Wurm,  Z>e/)0»icfcr.e<  mentor.^.  68  sq.),  of  archaic  style, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a  king  with  bow 


and  javelin,  or  bow 
and  dagger  (Plutarch, 
Artax.2(i\  Agesilaus, 
Lac,  Apoph.  40),  and 
on  the  reverse  an  ir- 
regular incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is 
about  128  grains  troy. 
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Aetnal  size. 

or  a  little  lass  than  that  of  an  Attic  Hater ,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoonician 
talent  (see  Bdckb,  Metrohg.  UiUersuch,  p.  130).  They 
must  have  been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  oldest  that  are  often  seen  cannot 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  about  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  or  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  or  even  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
There  are,  however,  gold  pieces  of  about  the  same 
weight,  but  of  an  older  style,  found  about  Sardis, 
which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  either  of  Croesus  or  of 
an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  Kpoc- 
fftioi  (<rrari/p«c)  of  th^  Greeks  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
561).  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed  a 
Persian  standard,  that  darics  were  struck  under  Cyrus 
or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this  coin  is 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  supposed  by  the 
moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede  or  Darius  Hys- 
taspis (see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eccles,  p.  741 ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Authentie  Don.  p.  51).  That  the  Greeks 
derived  their  distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from 
this  proper  name  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of 
the  latter  P^^^^  renders  this  a  questionable  deriva- 
tioo.  Gesenius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word 
Dora  {Lex.  s.  v.),  "king;"  but  (in  his  Theumr,  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  Dara^ 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same  principle 
the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins  than  dar- 
ics. The  silver  darics  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Cm. 
10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver  pieces  similar  in 
type  to  the  gold  darics,  but  weighing  a  drachm  and 
a  third  of  the  same  standard.  (See  Harenberg,  in 
Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxviii ;  Eckhel,  Doctrin,  num.  I, 
iii,  661  sq.;  Boden,  De  dm-icit,  Viteb.  1779;  Wesse- 
ling,  Obxet-vc.  var,  Amst.  1729,  p.  241  sq.)  See  Monky; 
Drachma. 

Dari'uB  (Hebrew  Dareya^veth,  P^;*'^,  Eaa  iv,  4; 
Neh.  xii,  22 ;  Dan.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1 ;  Hag.  'i,'^l,  15 ;  ii,  10 ; 
Zech.  i,  1,  7 ;  vii,  1 ;  Chald.  the  same,  Ezra  iv,  24 ;  v, 
5-15;  Dan.  v,  81;  vi,  1-28;  Gr.  ^iapitog,  1  Esdr.  ii, 
»0;  iii,  1-8 ;  iv,  47 ;  v,  2,  6,  73 ;  vi,  1,  6,  7,  23,  34 ;  vii, 
1,  4,  6 ;  1  Mace,  i,  1 ;  xii,  7 ;  Strabo  AapfirjicriCi  xvi, 
p.  785 ;  Ctesias  AopioTof),  the  name  of  several  Idngs 
of  Persia,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T, 
i  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  original  form  of  the  nair.e, 
to  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are  only  ap- 
proximations, has  been  read  by  Grotefcnd,  in  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  as  Darhetuh  or 
Darjeush  (Heeren's  IdeeiK,  ii,  860),  and  bv  Beer  as  Da- 
ryanBudkC^lM.  ZeU.  1838,  No.  5).  Herodotus  as- 
sigi^  ~  ♦•*«  sense  of  Ip^irjCt  or,  according  to 

ar  "  (vi,  98);  probably  meaning 
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coercer  or  conservator.  The  fonner  accords  with  AoU- 
ing  fast,  vrhlvh  is  the  sense  of  Ddrdy  the  modern  Per- 
siiin  name  of  Darius,  the  latter  with  the  derivation 
(according  to  Lassen,  Inschriflm,  p.  39, 158)  from  San- 
scrit dri,  to  preserve.  (See  Gesenius,  Thu,  Heb,  p. 
350.)  According  to  Rawlinson  (Bjerod,  iii,  455),  **  It 
does  not  appear  to  mean  either  ep^eii^c,  *the  worker^'' 
as  Herodotus  states,  or  0povi/joci  *the  foi«e,'  as  He- 
sychius,  or  ?roXc/j(«oCt  *tbe  noarUhe^^  as  the  author  of 
the  Etymoloffieum  says.  The  root  appears  to  be  the 
Old  Persian  dcnr^  *to  hold'  or  *  possess,*  which  is  dere 
in  Zend,  dhri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dar  in  Modem  Persian. 
The  remainder  of  the  word  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  ap- 
pellative snffix,  elongated  on  euphonic  grounds;  but 
no  very  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  it."  The 
name  occurs  both  in  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  in- 
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Cuoelform  and  USeroglyphical  Forms  of  *^  Darius.** 

•criptions.  This  title  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  first  won  it,  but 
was  assumed  as  a  thron»-nume  by  Ochus  (i.  e.  Darius 
Nothus),  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(Ctesias,  Pert,  xlviii,  57),  in  like  manner  as  Arsaces, 
successor  of  this  Darius  (ib,  liii,  57)  and  Bessus  (Ciirt. 
vi,  6),  both  took  the  royal  name  of  '*  Artaxerxes"  (q. 
v.).     See  Smith's  Did.  ofCiats.  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Pbb- 

BIA. 

1.  "  Darius  the  Mede"  ("^^anS,  Dan.  xi,  1,  Sept. 
6  KDpoc ;  Chald.  HM^^  ?,  Sept  Aapeioc  o  MifSoc^ 
"the  son  of  Ahasuenis  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  ^x, 
1,  Sept.  ^apiloc  o  vtoc  *Atrovfipov)y  who  succeeded  to 
(bS)^)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v,  31 ; 
ix,  1),  B.C.  538.  Only  one  year  of  his  reign  is  men- 
tioned (Dan.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1),  but  that  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Jews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the 
king  to  the  highest  dignity  (Dan.  vi,  1  sq.),  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  former  services  (compare  Dan. 
V,  17);  and  after  bis  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius 
issued  a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
"reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi,  25  sq.). 
See  Medb. 

The  statement  (Dan.  vi,  28)  that "  Daniel  prospered 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,"  seems  to  represent  him  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Cyrus.  No  Darius  occupying  this  place, 
nor  indeed  any  Darius  anterior  to  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes, is  found  either  in  profane  history  or  (hitherto)  on 
monuments.  See  Ahasuerus.  Only  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {Eccl,  602),  followed  by  Suidas  (a.  v.  Aa- 
pitK6g)y  and  Harpocration,  says  that  the  daric  took  its 
nime  from  "another  Darius,  earlier  than  the  father  of 
Xerxes"  (D.  Hystaspis).  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  dif- 
ferin  x  widely  in  other  respects,  agree  in  making  As- 
tyages  list  king  of  the  Median  dynasty,  with  no  male 
heir,  conquered  and  deposed  by  Cyrus,  fir^t  king  of 
the  Medo-Persian  dynasty  at  Babylon.  Xenophon, 
however,  in  the  CyropcBdia  (i,  5,  2)  introduces,  as  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages,  and  uncle  (mother's  broth- 
er) of  Cyrus,  a  second  Cyaxares,  acting  under  whose 
orders  Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  receives  in  marriage 
his  daughter,  unnamed,  with  Media  as  her  portion. 
Josephus  (.dn/.  x,  11, 1)  clearly  means  the  Cyaxares 
II  of  Xenophon  when  he  says  that  "  Darius  was  the 
son  of  Astyages,  but  known  to  the  Greeks  by  a  differ- 
ent name;"  and  the  statement  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  re- 
ports from  "  a  book  of  the  kings  of  Persia"  that  this 
Darius  was  Cyrus's  father-in-law,  probably  rests  at 
last  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Xenophon.    See  Ct- 


RU8.  Under  these  circumatanoes,  the  extreme  obeco- 
rity  of  the  Babylonian  annals  has  given  occasion  to 
three  different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  history. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him  with  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  and  may 
be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke,  Dan.  p.  219  aq.).  See 
below,  No.  2. 

2.  Another  identification  is  that  maintained  by  Mar- 
cus von  Niebuhr  (jGeaeh,  Ass,  «.  Bab,  p.  45),  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of  ^*  Astr- 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes.  It  is  contended 
that  the  name  "  Astyages"  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal, and  that  Ahasuerus  represents  the  name  Cyax- 
ares, borne  by  the  father  of  "  Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv,  15). 
On  the  contrary,  however,  Ahasuerus  (Heb.  Aekaditt- 
rosh)  is  Xerxes  (cuneiform  Kha^anha),  and  not  Kva- 
^api}C  (cuneiform  Uvakshatra),  The  description  of 
the  unnamed  king  in  ^schylus  (Pers.  768  Bq.)-as  ooe 
whose  **  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom,"  is  moreover 
assumed,  on  this  view,  to  be  applicable  to  the  Darius  of 
Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotas.  Assunusg 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  announcement  of  Dan. 
v,  28,  in  the  catastrophe  of  vi,  1,  Niebuhr  (ib.  p.  91 
sq.)  determines  that  Belshazzar  is  Evil-merodach,  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  that,  on  his  death 
(slain  by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband),  B.C.  559. 
Astyages,  who  is  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede,  reigned 
one  year  at  Babylon,  which  year  in  the  Canon  is  1 
Neriglissar ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus,  B.C.  558,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  ap- 
parent incompleteness  of  the  political  arrangements 
which  Darius  "  purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi,  8,  P'^C?). 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may  have 
caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi,  1) — a  work 
congenial  to  his  character— to  fall  into  abeyance,  m 
that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  hia  name- 
sake Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  that  may  go  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Daniel  himself  passed  from  the 
service  of  Darius  to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  did  not  again 
return  to  Babylon ;  so  Dan.  vi,  28  is  explained.  The 
mention,  Dan.  viii,  1,  of  the  third  year  of  Belahazzsi 
makes  a  difiSculty — not  as  Yon  Niebuhr  puta  it^  becaase 
Evil-merodach  has  but  two  years  in  the  Canon,  for  the 
actual  reign  may  very  well  have  reached  its  third  year, 
but  from  the  mention  of  Susa  as  the  scene  of  the  vis- 
ion ;  for  Susa,  being  Median,  was  not  subject  to  any 
Chaldsan  king.  The  explanation  gravely  proposed 
by  Niebuhr  is,  that  Daniel,  while  at  Susa  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Darius  the  Mede,  continued  to  date  by  years  of 
Belshazzar *s  reign,  and  this  though  he  is  related  to 
have  been  present  in  Babylon  the  night  in  which  Bel' 
shazzar  was  slain^  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to 
Niebuhr's  scheme :  Bclshazzur,  whoever  he  was,  wss 
a  Chaldasan ;  and  the  explanation  may  be,  that  the 
prophet  is  at  Susa,  not  in  iKtdily  presence,  but  trsns- 
ported  in  spirit  to  the  city  which  was  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  fate  of  which, 
under  the  emblem  of  the  ram,  is  portra^'ed  in  the  en> 
suing  vision.  See  Daniel.  After  the  fall  of  this 
Darius  Astyages,  Babylon  recovered  its  independence 
under  Nabonned,  to  fall  finally  under  the  arms  of  Cy- 
rus, B.C.  638.     See  Babylon. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
(Rawlinson,  Herodotus^  i,  831)  againrt  the  identification 
of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  assumption  that  the 
events  in  Dan.  v  relate  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  (B.C.  588),  in  which  case  he  would  have  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  seven  years  of  age,  are  indeed  set 
aside  j)y  the  view  of  Niebuhr;  but  it  is  clogged  with 
other  objections  (in  addition  to  those  already  alluded 
to),  which  render  it  as  untenable  as  it  is  ingenious  and 
intricate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  assumptions  throughout.  In  the  fir^t 
place,  the  supposition  that  Belshazzar  was  Evil-mem- 
dach  is  inadmissible ;  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  detor* 
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ittbied  that  he  was  the  son  of  Kabonned,  the  actually 
last  king  of  the  Babylonian  line.  See  Belshazzar. 
I^eoondly,  this  hypothesis  sets  up  a  Medo- Persian 
prince  at  Babylon  daring  the  very  time  assigned  by 
well-approved  history  to  a  native  sovereign,  and  even 
then  leaves  a  blank  of  eighteen  years  between  him 
and  CyruSi  whom  Daniel's  history'  and  prophecies  evi- 
dently make  immediately  contigaoos.    See  Astyaoes. 

8.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  other  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  11,  4),  and 
has  been  supported  by  many  receht  critics  (Bertholdt, 
Yon  Lengerke,  H&vernick,  Hengstenber^,  Auberlen, 
and  others).  According  to  this,  the  "  Darius"  in 
question  was  Cyaxareg  II,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Astyages,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king 
of  Media.  It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cy ax- 
ares  has  been  neglected  by  historians  fVom  the  fact 
that  through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  received  the 
crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop,  i,  5,  2 ;  iv,  6, 
8 ;  viii,  5, 19).  It  is  true  that  the  only  direct  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cyaxares  is  that  of  Xen- 
ophon*s  piedagogic  romance.  The  title  '*  Cyrus  [fili- 
us]  Cyaxaris,"  which  has  been  quoted  from  an  inscrip- 
tion (Auberlen,  Daniel  u,  d.  Offenbarung^  p.  18),  is  either 
a  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false  translation  (Nie- 
bnhr,  Gewh,  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  214,  n.  4) ;  and  the  passage 
of  ^schylus  {Pers,  p.  766)  is  not  very  consistent  with 
the  character  assigned  to  Cyaxares  1 1.  On  the  other 
hand,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  '*  Astya^^es" 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus,  and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male 
issue  (Herod,  i,  73, 109, 127  sq.) ;  and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  **Astyages''  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  01.  54 ;  Syncell.  p. 
188;  comp.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i).  These  objections, 
however,  are  not  insuperable,  and  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  manifest  exigencies  of  the  case  (see  Bertholdt*  s 
able  excursus  on  the  subject  in  his  Commentar  zu 
Dan,},  We  may  add  that  an  important  chronological 
difficulty  is  best  adjusted  by  assuming  the  existence 
and  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  (Clinton's  Fasti  Eelknidy 
p.  801  sq.).     See  Cyaxares. 

2.  '^Darius,  king  of  Persia,"  in  whose  second  year 
the  building  of  the  Temple  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted in  his  sixth  (Ezra  iv,  5,  24 ;  vi,  16),  under  the 
prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  is  understood 
by  most  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  to  be  Darius 
sou  of  Hystaspea,  whose  reign  in  the  Canon  extends 
from  B.C.  521  to  486.  Scaliger,  however,  mukes  him 
Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  424-406),  and  this  view  has  been 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mill  {The  Evangelical  Ac- 
counts oftkc  Birth  and  Parentage  of  our  Saviour,  etc., 
1842,  p.  153-166),  who  refers  for  further  arguments  to 
Hottinger  (Pentas  Dissertationum,  p.  107-114).  Be- 
fore we  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion 
rests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  attended. 

Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shealtiel,  as  prince  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  Jeshua,  son  of  Jozadak,  as  high-priest, 
headed  the  first  colony  of  exiles  f^m  Babylon  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iil,  2),  at  which  time  neither 
can  have  been  less  than  twenty  years  old.  By  these 
same  two  persons  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  resumed  and  completed  after  its  suspension.  Now 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  Biblical  reckoning 
(B.C.  536),  to  the  second  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  428), 
are  113  years ;  so  that,  if  he  be  the  Darius  of  this  his- 
tory, both  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  must  then  have 
reached  the  age  of  ISO  years  at  least.  This  is  incred- 
ible, if  not  in  itself,  certainly  nnder  the  entire  silence 
of  the  history  and  the  contemporary  prophets  as  to  a 
fact  so  extraordinary.  Moreover,  that  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  Temple  should  have  been  abandoned 
for  s  century  and  more  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Its 
suspension  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  is  sufficient- 


ly accoanted  for  by  the  history  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  prophets.     The  adversaries  '*  weakened 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Juduh,  and  troubled  them 
in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against  them  to 
frustrate  their  purpose  all  the  days  of  Cyruf ,  even  un- 
til the  reign  of  Darius"  (Ezra  iv,  4,  5).     Besides  mo- 
lei»ting  the  builders  in  their  work,  they  prevailed  hy 
their  machinations  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  or  of  his 
viceroy,  to  brin^  it  to  a  stand-still,  by  interposing  offi- 
cial obstacles,  stopping  the  grants  from  the  royal  treas- 
ury (vi,  4),  and  the  supply  of  materials  from  the  for- 
est and  the  quarry  (iii,  7).     So  the  people  were  dis- 
couraged: they  said,  **The  time  is  not  come  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  to  be  built,"  and  turned  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  own  houses  and  the  tilling  of  their 
lands  (Hagg.  i,  8).     This  is  intelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during 
which,  there  having  been  no  decree  issued  to  stop  it, 
the  work  was  nominally  in  progress,  only  deferred,  as 
the  builders  could  allege  at  the  time  of  its  ref  umption, 
"  Since  that  time  (2d  of  C^tus),  even  until  now,  hhth 
it  been  in  building,  and  3*et  it  is  not  finished*'  (Ezra 
v,  16).     But  in  no  sense  could  the  Temple  be  said  to 
have  "  been  in  building**  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  I:  there 
is  no  testimony  to  the  fact,  nor  any  means  of  account- 
ing for  it.     Again,  the  persons  addressed  by  Haggai 
are  **the  residue  of  the  people**  who  came  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  the  first  house  in  its  glory  (ii,  2,  8),  i.  e.  who 
might  be  some  80  years  old  on  the  usual  view,  but  on 
the  other   must  have  been  170  at  the  least.     The 
prophet  further  admonishes  his  countr^'men  Ihat  the 
blights,  droughts,  and  mildews  which  year  by  year 
disappointed  their  labors  in  the  fields  were  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  want  of  faith  in  letting  the  bouse  of 
God  lie   waste,  while  they  dwelt  in  their  "ceiled 
houses*'  (i,  4  17) ;  so  long  as  the}'  had  been  guilty  of 
this  neglect,  so  long  had  they  been  visited  with  thi^ 
punishment.     On  the  one  supposition,  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  at  mopt ; 
on  the  other,  we  are  required  to  imagine  that  the  curt^e 
had  been  on  the  land  for  three  successive  generaticns, 
an  entire  century.     Lastly,  in  the  same  second  yenr 
of  Darius,  Zechariah  distinctly  intimates  what  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  from  the  destruction  of  the  firrt 
Temple— **  threescore  and  ten  years*'  (i,  12).     So  in 
vii,  6,  mention  is  made  of  a  period  of  70  years,  during 
which  the  people  had  **  fusted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  month.*'     The  events  commemorhted  by 
those  fasts  were  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  same  year.     From  that  year  to  the  second  of 
Darius  I  are  nlmoft,  if  not  exactly,  70  years.     To  the 
corresponding  year  of  Darius  II  the  interval  is  more 
than  160  years,  and  the  mention  of  **  those  70  years'* 
is  quite  unintelligible,  if  that  be  the  epoch  of  Zecha- 
riah*s  prophesying.     Certainly,  if  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zecharioh,  and  the  firet  five  chapters  of 
Ezra,  are  worth  anything  as  testimony,  "the  second 
year  of  Darius*'  must  lie  within  one  generation  from 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  not  more  than  70  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  firf:t  Temple. 

The  reasons  alleged  on  the  other  side  may  be  thus 
stated :  1.  In  Ezra  iv,  between  the  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
the  return  of  the  exiles  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  of  Darius  for  the  completion  of  the  work  after 
its  discontinuance,  two  Persian  kings  are  named,  Ac- 
hashverosh  and  Artachshashta,  "which  the  names  on 
the  Zendic  monuments  will  not  permit  us  to  apply  to 
other  kiujEjis  than  Xerxes  and  his  son"  (Dr.  Mill,  u.  s, 
153,  note).  The  Persian  history,  as  related  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  give  three  names 
in  succession,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II ;  Ezra, 
in  like  manner,  three,  Achashverosh,  Artachshashta, 
and  Dareyavesh.  By  those  who  hold  this  last  to  be 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  first  two  are  commonly 
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anpposed  to  be  Cambyses  and  the  impostor  Smerdis, 
whom  Justin  (i,  9)  calls  Oropastaf  Ctesias  (de  reb.Pert. 
10)  Sphendadates,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of 
Cambyses's  younger  brother  Tany-oxarces  (see  Ewald, 
Geich.  des  V.  I,  iv,  81  and  118).  But  nowhere  on  monu- 
ments is  Cambysee  called  K)ishyar«ha,  or  Smerdia  Ar- 
takashasha;  the  former  is  constantly  Kabujiya  (Pers.)* 
Kambudslya  (B«lb.))  Kembath  (hierogl.) ;  the  latter, 
Bart*i3ra  (Pers.),  Bardsija  (Bab.).  Moreover^  as  Ai^ 
tachshashta  (or  — shasht)  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Neh. 
is  constantly  Artaxerxes,  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt  that  Achashverosh  in  Esther  is  Xerxes,  it  would 
be  strange  if  those  two  names  were  here  applied  to 
other  quite  different  kings. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  proposed 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Howes,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  liales, 
has  been  recently  put  forward  b}'  Bertheaa  (in  the 
Kunge/ast,  exeffet.  Hdb.  on  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Esther, 
1862,  p.  69-73).  This  writer  had  formerly  upheld  the 
more  usual  view  {Beitroffe  zu  der  Getch.  der  Itr.  p.  896) ; 
so  had  yaihinger'(in  the  StudUn  u.  Kritihen^  1854,  p. 
124),  who  (ib,  1857,  p.  87)  abandons  it  for  the  other. 
(See  also  Schultz,  Cyritf  derGroue^  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit, 
1853,  p.  624,  and  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  clear  that, 
as  in  iv,  24.  the  narrative  returns  to  the  point  at  which 
it  stood  in  verse  5 ;  in  the  interposed  portion  it  either 
goea  hack  to  times  before  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  omitted  matter,  or  goes  forward  to  record 
the  successful  machinations  of  the  people  of  the  land 
under  subsequent  kings,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  I. 
But  nothing  in  the  contents  of  ver.  6-28  intimates  a 
reverting  to  an  earlier  time.  After  reading  of  Darius 
we  naturally  take  for  granted  that  Ahasuerus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes are  later  than  he.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
versaries had  succeeded  in  hindering  the  building  of 
the  Temple  till  the  second  year  of  Darius.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reign  (Xerxes)  they  **  wrote  an 
accusation,*'  the  purport  and  issue  of  which  are  not  re- 
corded. In  the  following  reign  mention  is  made  of 
another  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  its  contents 
not  specified ;  but  a  second  letter  to  the  same  king  is 
given  m  taOenao^  together  with  the  royal  rescript.  It 
is  represented  to  the  king  that  the  Jews  are  building 
the  city,  and  have  **  set  up  the  walls  thereof,  and  join- 
ed (excavated)  the  foundations."  The  rescript  orders 
that  this  work  be  made  to  cease.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  Temple.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  the 
"walls"  are  part  of  it,  intended  for  its  defence;  but 
with  their  straitened  resources  the  builders  would 
hardly  attempt  more  than  was  essential  to  the  fabric 
its3lf.  Besides,  in  the  representations  given  by  Hag. 
and  Zech.  from  their  own  observation,  nothing  implies 
that  quite  recently  the  people  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  rebuilding  either  city  walls  or 
Temple,  as  according  to  these  documents  they  had 
l)een,  if  Artachshashta  be  the  impostor  Smerdis  with 
his  brief  reign  of  a  few  months;  nor,  again,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  statement  in  Ezra  v,  16,  "  Since 
that  time  even  until  now  (2  Darius)  hath  it  (the  Tem- 
ple) been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished,"  with 
the  assumption  that  the  work  had  been  peremptorily 
stopped  by  command  of  Smerdis.  But  it  is  certain 
that  at  some  time  between  the  7th  and  the  20th  year 
of  Artaxerxes  some  great  reverse  liefel  the  colonists, 
in  consequence  of  which  '^the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
l>rok?n  down,  and  the  gate  thereof  burned  with  fire," 
Neh.  i,  I)  (for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  this  cnn  relate 
to  the  de:<tolation  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before),  and  the  documents  under 
consideration  show  what  that  reverse  was.  It  was 
the  result  of  that  rescript  of  Artaxerxes,  in  virtue  of 
which  "Rehum  aud  Shimshai  and  their  companions 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,'*  and  made  them  to 
cease  by  force  and  power'*  (Ezra  iv,  28) ;  to  cease  from 
walling  the  city  (ver.  21),  not  from  building  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  finished  long  before.  So  far,  all  is 
plain  and  consistent.     But  at  ver.  24,  with  the  word 


r?^?,  "at  that  time,*'  prop,  ''at  the  tame  time,** 
arises  the  difficulty.  Were  the  last  clanse  of  verse  5^ 
^*  until  the  reign  of  Darius,"  absent,  the  obvions  iuw 
port  would  be,  that  at  the  time  when  the  order  from 
Artaxerxes  caused  the  building  of  the  wall  to  cease, 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  ceaaed  also,  and 
consequently  that  Dariua  (ver.  24)  reigned  after  Ahas- 
uerus and  Artaxerxes.  But  as  this  view  is  beset  with 
msuperable  difficulties,  in  whichever  way  it  is  taken, 
i.  e.  alike  whether  Darius  be  supposed  to  be  the  first 
or  the  second  of  that  name,  we  are  forced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  to  conclude  that  ver.  24  refers  not  tc 
what  immediately  precedes,  but  to  the  time  spoken  of 
above  ver.  4,  5,  and  that  the  whole  passage  from  ver. 
6  to  23  is  digression.  Having  shown  how  the  machi- 
nations of  **  the  people  of  the  land"  prevailed  for  a  time 
to  delay  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  narrative 
breaks  off  at  that  point  to  notice  their  subsequent,  also 
for  a  while  successful,  plottings  against  the  bnilding 
of  the  city  and  its  walls.  If  the  "if  ?Ka  can  only  refer 
to  the  matter  immediately  preceding,  we  must  either 
accept  the  consequences,  part  incredible  and  absard, 
part  directly  opposed  to  statements  of  the  contempo- 
rary prophets,  or  charge  it  as  an  error  upon  the  redac- 
tor of  this  book,  that  he  inserted  ver.  6-23  in  the  wrong 
place  (so  Kleinert  in  the  Dorpat  BeUrdge  su  dm  iktoL 
Witsentch,  1832).  Considered  as  a  prolepsia,  It  is,  ss 
Bertheau  remarks,  less  striking  than  that  which  oc- 
cure  in  vi,  14 :  "  and  they  builded  and  finished  (the 
Temple,  viz.  in  6  Darius)  .  .  .  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Cyrua  and  Darius,  <md  Artaxerxet^  king 
of  Persia." 

2.  A  second  reason  alleged  by  Dr.  Mill  (ic  s.  p.  165, 
note)  is  "  the  cireumstance  that,  in  the  next  ascent 
from  Babylon,  that  of  Ezra  himself,  ...  the  chief 
of  David's  house  was  removed  from  Zorobabel  by  sft 
least  sir  generations  .  .  .  thus  proving  .  .  .  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  descendant's  aacent  from  Babylon  bebg 
earlier  than  the  reign  next  to  that  of  Darius  Nothos, 
viz.  that  of  Artaxerxes  II."  This  argument  is  deriTcd 
from  the  Davidic  genealogy,  1  Chron.  iii,  19-22,  am- 
pared  with  Ezra  viii,  2.  It  is  assumed  that  Hattasb 
in  both  places  is  the  same  person ;  now,  in  the  genesl- 
ogy,  it  is  alleged  there  are  at  least  six  generations  be- 
tween his  ancestor  Zerubbabel  and  him,  yet  he  accom- 
panied Ezra  from  Babylon ;  of  course  this  is  impossi- 
ble, if  between  the  ascent  of  Zerubbabel  and  that  of 
Ezra  are  but  eighty  years  (1  Cyrns  to  7  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns).  Dr.  Mill  (p.  152,  note)v mentions  "  foor 
ways  of  exhibiting  the  offspring  of  Hananiah,  son  of 
Zerubbabel;"  the  first,  that  of  the  oommon  Hebrew 
text  and  our  version,  which,  *' if  intelligible,  yet  leaves 
the  number  of  generations  undetermined ;"  and  three 
others,  followed  by  ancient  interpreters,  and  versions, 
which  result  severally  in  making  Hattnah  sixth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  from  Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute necessitv  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  is  both  "intelligible"  and  consistent  with  the 
customary  chronology.  The  genealogy,  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  1.  Zerubbabel;  2.  his  children,  MeshaV 
lam,  ffcmaniah,  Shelomith  (sister),  and  five  others ;  3. 
the  sons  of  this  Hananiah  are  Pelatiah  and  Jeshaish; 
and  there  the  pedigree  ofZerulhahd  ends,  i.  e.  with  the 
two  grandsons.  Then,  **  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  ths 
sons  of  Aman,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  the  sons  of  Sbech- 
aniah ;  and  the  sons  of  Shechaniah,  Shemaiah ;  and 
the  Bons  of  Shemuah,  Hattush'*  and  five  others.  Thst 
is  to  say,  the  genealosdst,  having  deduced  the  Davidic 
line  through  Solomon,  and  the  regal  succession  down 
to  the  grandsons  of  Zerubbabel,  proceeds  to  mention 
four  other  branches  of  the  house  of  David,  and  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  fourth,  namely,  of  Shema- 
iah, the  father  of  that  Hattuah  who  went  up  trwn  Bab- 
ylon with  Ezra,  and  was  in  his  generation  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  Davidic  house  of  Shechaniah,  (So 
likewise  Movers,  Ueber  die  bibiiedke  Chromk,  p.  i9i 
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R&Ternick, Handb,  der  EmUU.  in  das  A.T.  ii,  1,  266; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch,  det  V,  J.  von  der  ZentSrvng  des  enten 
Tempels  an,  i,  879 ;  Keil,  Apolog.  Venueh  aber  die  Bu^ 
cher  der  Chrtmiky  p.  48.  On  the  other  hand,  Ewald, 
Gesch.  dis  V,  I,  i,  219,  note,  makes  Shechaniab  son  of 
Hananiah  and  ffitber  of  Sheniaiuh,  so  that  Hattixsh  is 
fonrth  from  Zerabbabel ;  and  so  Bertheau  in  the  Kgf. 
extget,  Hdb.  on  1  Cfaron.  ill,  21 ;  which  view  is  consist- 
ent with  the  usnal  chronology,  as  of  coarse  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  grandson  of  Zembbabel's  grandson  may 
have  been  adult  at  the  time  of  Ezra's  mission,  eighty 
years  after  the  Ist  of  Cyrus.  See,  however,  a  differ- 
ent explanation  in  Strong's  Harm,  and  Ezpos,  of  the 
Gospeltj  p.  17,  note  m.)  See  Zervbbabel.  So,  in 
fact,  the  Hattush  who  accompanied  Ezra  is  described 
(according  to  the  reading,  proposed  by  some,  of  the  pas- 
sage, viii,  2,  8),  ^*  of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattuth,  of  the 
mms  of  Shechaniahf^  for  the  last  clause  is  out  of  place 
as  prefixed  to  the  following  enumeration  *'  of  the  sons 
of  Parosh,"  etc.  So  the  Sept.  read  it  (airb  vldv  Aav- 
idf  'Arro^c  <Z7r6  viwv  ^axavia) ;  and  the  apocryphal 
version  more  plainly  still  (1  Esdras  viii,  29,  ^jc  rutv  vliav 

Aavidj  Aarrovc  o  IIcx^*^'^^)*  ^°^  ^^^^^  ^^^  probably 
a  different  Hattwh  (q.  v.)  is  meant. 

8.  The  concluding  argument  on  the  same  side  is  de- 
rived from  **the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  ascent 
from  Babylon  after  that  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  same 
reign,  the  principal  opponent  of  Nehemiah  in  his  work 
of  rebuildhig  Jerusalem  was  a  roan  [Sanballat]  who 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  continued  an  active  chief 
of  the  Samaritans  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  to  have  then  founded  the  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  8,  2-4"  (Dr.  Mill,  u. «.).  Jose- 
phus's  story  is  that  Sanballat,  satrap  in  Samaria  of 
Darius  III,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  named  Manasses, 
who,  refusing  to  put  her  away,  took  refuge  with  his 
father-in-law,  and  became  the  first  high-priest  of  tho 
rival  temple  built  on  Mount  Gerizim  by  permission  of 
Alexander,  then  enga4;ed  in  the  siege  of  lyre.  All 
this,  with  perhaps  the  marvellous  romance  that  fol- 
lows about  Alexander's  reception  by  the  high-pri<68t 
Jaddua,  needs  a  better  voucher  than  Josephus  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  history.  The  story  about  Ma- 
nasses and  Sanballat  is  clearly  derived  from  the  last 
recorded  act  of  Nehemiah,  his  expulsion  of  a  son  of 
Joiads,  and  grandson  of  the  then  high-priest  Eliashib, 
who  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Josephui>,  in  his  account  of  Nehemi- 
ah, makes  no  mention  of  this  act,  and  does  not  even 
name  Sanbillat:  the  reason  of  which  may  be  that, 
after  referring  the  mission  of  Nehemiah,  as  also  of 
Ezra, 'to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
active  chief  of  the  Samaritans  fW>m  that  time  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  full  180  years  later,  would  have 
been  too  absurd.  See  Sanballat.  So  is  the  as- 
sumption of  Petermann  (s.  v.  "  Samaria,"  in  Herzog's 
Real'EncyJdop,  xiii,  1,  p.  867)  that  there  were  two  San- 
ballats,  one  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  the  other 
with  Alexander,  and  that  both  had  dau-hters  married 
into  the  family  of  the  hi'jh-priest  (Eliashib  and  Jad- 
dua), whose  husbands  were  therefore  expelled.  As 
to  Jaddua,  the  fact  may  be,  as  Josephus  represents  it, 
that  he  was  still  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Fix  who  are  named  in  lineal  succession  in  Neh. 
xli,  10, 11 ;  Jeshua,  Joi  .kim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddua,  will  fill  up  tho  interval  of  200  years  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander.  Of  thepe,  Eliashib  was  still 
high-priest  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Nehemiah 's 
Artachshashta,  and  later  (xiii,  6,  28);  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  could  l)e  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whof^e 
thirty-second  year  is  removed  from  the  first  of  Cyrus 
by  more  than  160  years,  which  is  far  too  much  for  a 
succesision  of  three  hii^h-priests.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  mention  of  the  successors  of  Eliashib  down 
to  Jaddua  in  xii,  10  sq.,  that  Nehemiah  lived  to  see 
any  of  them  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  only  that 


these  genealogies  and  lists  were  brought  down  to 
his  own  tiroes  by  the  coropiler  or  last  redactor  of 
this  book  (see  under  No.  8  below).  See  Nehe- 
miah. 

Darius  Htstaspis  (i.  e.  son  of  Hystaspes  or  Vash- 
taspa),  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achtemenes,  the  found- 
er of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  or  ninth  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  ArchsBmenids  (com p.  Herod,  vii,  11),  as  he 
styles  himself  in  the  Behigtun  (q.  v.)  Inscription  (Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii,  491),  being  third  descendant  from 
the  younger  brother  of  Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus, 
was,  according  to  tho  popular  legend  (Herod,  i,  209, 
210),  already  marked  out  for  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  having  died  without  issue,  and 
no  other  son  of  Cyrus  surviving,  Darius  was  heredita- 
ry successor  to  the  throne,  to  which,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  he  was  elected  on  the  death  of  the  pretended 
Smerdis  by  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  the  Canon, 
the  date  of  his  succession  is  B.C.  521,  and  the  length 
of  his  rei^  30  years,  both  points  confirmed  by  Herod- 
otus (vii,  1^),  according  to  whom  he  died  five  years 
after  the  Imttle  of  Marathon  (therefore  B.C.  485),  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  (also  attested  by  an  Egyp- 
tian inscription,  Roselllni,  Mon.  Sforiei,  ii,  164).  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  internal  orgunization  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  imi)edcd  by  the  wars  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion  of  the  reign 
of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  under  a 
pretender  who  bore  the  rn^'al  name  of  Nabnkudrassar 
(Niebuhr,  Cesch,  Ass.  und  Bab.  p.  94),  which  was  at 
length  put  down,  and  punished  with  great  severity 
(B.C.  cir.  516).  After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
Darius  turned  his  arms  afrainst  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod, 
iv,  145  sq.),  and  India  (Herod,  iv,  44).  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  acknowled^'ed  his  supremacy,  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  ^gsan  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (B.C.  518- 
505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  caroe  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490)  only 
roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that  decisive 
struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now  inevitable. 
His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion.  Domes- 
tic quarrels  (Herod,  vii,  2)  followed  on  the  rising  in 
Egypt,  and  he  died  (B.C.  4^5)  before  his  preparations 
were  con:pleted  (Herod,  vii,  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pursued 
the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the  usurpution 
of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Magian  faith  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  enemies  of  a  ^^o]  le  who  had  wel- 
comed Cyrus  as  their  deliverer  (Ezra  iv,  17  sq.).  But 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  5*20,  as  soon  as  his 
power  had  assumed  some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i,  1 ; 
ii,  1, 10)  and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countr^'men 
to  resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezra  v,  1  sq.)?  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  knowlcdKO 
he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  in  four  years  (B.C.  516;  Ezra 
vi,  15),  though  it  was  apparently  used  hefiTe  that  time 
(Zech.  vii,  2,  8).  The  benefits  conftrred  by  Darius 
upon  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  his  inscriptinns. 
Of  the  satrapies,  twenty'  in  r umber,  into  which  he 
formed  the  empire,  Palestine  would  be  part  of  the 
fourth,  including  Syria,  Ihoericia,  and  Cyprus.  The 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  who  should  '*be  far  richer  thfcn 
they  all,  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  richep,  tliould 
sthr  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia  (Dan.  xi,  2), 
may  be  Darius,  if  the  pseudo-Smerdis  is  reckoned,  but 
the  description  better  suits  Xerxes  (see  Hitzig  in  the 
Ksf'  exeffft.  Hdb.  in  loc.). 

3.  "Darius  the  Persian'*  ('^D^'^n  '^,  Sept.^ap«ioc 
I  6  nip«n;0  occurs  (Neh.  xii,  22)  in  a  pa8.«ago  which 
I  merely  states  that  the  snccession  of  priests  was  regis- 
I  tered  up  to  his  reign.     The  qnestir  n  as  to  the  person 
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here  intended  bean  chiefly  on  the  antfaorihip  of  the 
purage.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  If,  as  is  more 
commonly,  believed,  this  king  be  Darius  Nothus  (orig- 
inally Ochus),  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  424, 
and  reigned  nineteen  years,  we  must  (assuming  that 
the  Jaddua  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest  who  went 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  [q.  v.]  on  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Josephus,  AnL  xi,  8)  conceive  either 
that  Jaddua  reached  an  age  exceeding  a  century — for 
so  long  he  must  have  lived,  if  he  was  already  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Darios  Nothus,  and  saw  Alex- 
ander's entry;  or  that  the  Jaddua  of  Nehemiah  and 
of  Josephus  are  not  the  same  person.  Carpzov  has 
tried  to  show,  ftx>m  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jaddua 
of  ver.  22  was  a  Levite,  and  not  the  high-priest  {ItUro- 
duet,  ad  Libr.  Vet,  Tett.  p.  847).  See  Jaddua.  If, 
however,  the  register  was  continued  to  a  later  time, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jad- 
dua (ver.  11,  22),  who  was  high-priest  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  (q.  v.),  points  to  Darius  III 
Codomannus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia,  B.C.  33&^330  (1  Mace,  i,  1).  Compare 
Jahn,  Archaol.  II,  i,  272  sq. ;  Keil,  Lehrb,  d,  EvUeit.  § 
152,  7,  who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  pas- 
sage. On  this  latter  view,  we  must  either  assume 
that  Xehemiih  himself  attained  the  age  of  180  years 
at' least,  or  that  this  passage  is.  an  interpolation  by  a 
later  hand  (Bertholdt^  E:nleit.  iii,  1031).  Perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  verses  in  question  only  is,  that  the 
priests  enumerated  were  those  included  in  the  genea- 
logical records  down  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  i.  e.  as  Anally  made  out  by  Xehemiah  and 
Ezra  (ver.  26) ;  and  therefore  containing  those  pros- 
pectively high-priests,  although  at  the  time  but  chil- 
dren. Supposing  that  Jaddua  was  five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  closin:;  of  the  O.  T.  canon  [see  Ez- 
ra], in  B.C.  406  (to  which  date  Nehemiah  undoubtedly 
lived),  he  would  have  been  but  about  flfty  years  old 
on  his  accession  as  high-priest  (q.  v.),  B.C.  dr.  859. 
The  king  referred  to  in  Neh.  xii,  22,  would  then  be 
Darius  Nothus.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with 
all  the  circumstances,  and  leaves  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  unaffected. 

Darius  II  was  named  Ochus  (^Q^oc),  but  on  his 
accession  he  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Nothus 
(No^oc),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I  or  Loniamanus,  who  made 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania.  He  rebelled  against  So^dia- 
nus,  another  brother,  who  had  murdered  their  father, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  provincial  satraps, 
succeeded  in  gaining  supreme  power,  putting  the 
usurper  to  death.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  favorites,  and  especially  of  his 
wife  Parysatls;  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
continual  insturrections,  particularly  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  succeeded  in  gaining  for  a  while  their  inde- 
pendence (B.C.  414).  Darius  died  in  B.C.  405-4,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son  Artaxerxes  II  (Ctesi- 
as,  Perg,  xliv-lvi ;  Diod.  Sic.  xU,  71 ;  xiii,  86,  70, 108 ; 
Xenoph.  HeU,  i,  2, 19 ;  ii,  1, 8;  Anab,  i,  1, 1). 

Darkemon.    See  Darxc. 

Darkness  (properly  Tl'-^n,  ck/shek;  OKorog),  the 
absence  of  light;  the  state  of  chaos  as  represented  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  i,  2.     See  Creation. 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  (Exod.  x,  21)  was 
one  BO  thick  and  intense  as  to  seem  almost  palpable. 
The  "  palpable  obscure'*  of  Milton  appears  to  express 
the  idea  in  a  forcible  manner.  The  Tamul  translation 
gives  *'  darkness  which  causeth  to  feel,"  or  so  dark 
that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  his  way,  and  until  he 
shall  have  so  felt  he  cannot  proceed.  Some  exposi- 
tors are  disposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpableness 
of  this  darkness  by  supposing  that  the  agency  em- 
ployed was  a  wind,  densely  filling  the  air  with  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  sand.  Such  winds  are  not  unknown 
la  the  Eastern  deserts,  and  they  are  always  very  ap- 


palling and  destructive  in  their  effects.  Others  thislE 
that  a  dense  fog  was  spread  over  the  land ;  bat  a  dark- 
ness consisting  of  thick  clammy  fogs  and  exhaLitiona, 
so  condensed  as  to  be  perceived  by  Uie  organs  of  toacb, 
might  have  extinguished  animal  life  in  a  few  boim. 
Whether  the  dariuieaB  was  exhibited  in  these  or  any 
other  forms,  the  miracle  must  have  struck  the  E^jyp- 
tians  with  astonishment  and  horror,  as  the  sun  wa» 
one  of  their  principal  deities,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  life  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  moon  to  rule  all  things.  See  Plaovbs  of  Egypt. 
In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  (xxvii,  45)  and  Luke 
(xxiii,  44)  we  read  that,  while  Jesus  hung  upon  Uu 
cross,  *'  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour."  Most  of  the  an- 
cient commentators  believed  that  this  darkness  ex* 
tended  to  the  whole  world.  But  their  arguments  are 
now  seldom  regarded  as  satisfkctory,  and  their  prooH 
even  less  so.  Of  the  latter  the  strongest  is  the  men- 
tion of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  referred  to  this 
time  by  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and,  after  him,  by  Thai- 
lus  (ap.  AAricanum).  But  even  an  eclipse  of  the  sua 
could  not  be  visible  to  the  whole  world,  and  neither  of 
these  writers  names  the  place  of  the  eclipse.  Some 
think  it  was  Rome ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  an  eclipse 
could  have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  bonr 
both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  hi^hiT 
probable  that  the  statement  of  Phlegon,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  come  to  be  quoted  as  independent 
authorit}',  was  taken  from  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tians or  from  the  Scriptures.  That  the  darkness  coold 
not  have  proceeded  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  fur- 
ther placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  &ct  Uut,  it  bein^ 
then  the  time  of  the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at  the 
fulL  This  darkness  may  therefore  oe  ascribed  to  an 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  obscuration  of  the 
solar  light,  which  might  precede  and  accompany  tha 
earthquake  that  took  place  on  the  same  occasion ;  for 
it  has  been  noticed  that  often  before  an  earthquake 
such  a  mist  arises  from  sulphureous  vapors  as  to  occa' 
sion  a  darkness  almost  nocturnal  (see  the  authors  cited 
in  Kuin6l  od  AfaU,  xxiv,  29,  and  compare  Joel  iii,  3 ; 
Rev.  vi,  12  sq.).  See  Earthquake.  Such  a  dark- 
ness might  extend  over  Judasa,  or  that  division  of  Pal- 
estine in  which  Jerusalsm  stood,  to  which  the  best  au- 
thorities agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  it  is 
necessarv  to  limit  the  phrase  vaaav  rrjv  yrjvj  rendered 
'*  all  the'land."  In  the  "Acts  of  Pilate"  (q.  v.),  which 
have  been  quoted  by  Justin  Mart^^  and  Tertnllian,  we 
find  the  following  document,  in  which  this  preternat- 
ural darkness  is  referred  to.     See  Ecupse. 

"  Pilate  to  Tiberius  etc. 

*"*"  I  liHve  nt  length  been  forced  to  oonsent  to  the  emcftxSra 
of  Je»ufl  Chriiit^  to  prevent  a  tumaU  among  the  Jews,  tboof^ 
it  WM  very  rotich  againnt  my  will.  For  the  world  newr  saw, 
and  probably  never  will  sec.  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  piety 
and  uprightn<  sf*.  But  the  hii^h^prlests  and  Sanhedrim  ftil- 
fl'.led  in  it  the  oracles  of  their  pntpheta  and  of  our  eibyl*. 
While  he  hang  on  the  cro^  a  horrid  darkness,  which  eowned 
the  earth,  seemed  to  threaten  its  final  end.  His  follower*, 
who  profess  to  have  seen  him  rise  from  the  dead  and  amscn't 
into  lieaven,  and  acknowledge  him  for  their  God,  do  stall  pub- 
sisi,  and,  by  their  excellent  lives^  show  themselves  the  wnrihy 
disciples  of  k)  extraordinary  a  master.  I  did  all  I  coald  to 
save  him  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  bnt  the  fear  of  a  ti>tml 
insurrection  miide  me  sacrifice  him  to  ttie  peace  and  interest 
of  your  empire,"  etc 

The  "thick  darkness"  in  which  God  is  said  to  hare 
been  (Exod.  xx,  21),  was  doubtless  the  "  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount*'  mentioned  chap,  xix,  16;  and  the 
'*  thick  darknesH"  in  which  *'the  Lord  said  that  he 
would  dwell*'  (1  Kings  viii,  12),  has  reference  to  the 
cloud  upon  the  merc3'-seat,  in  which  he  promised  to 
** appear"  to  Aaron,  and. which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  cloud  of  glory  and  lixht  than  of  darkness. 
See  Cloud.  When  it  is  said  (Psa.  xcvii,  2)  <*  clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him,"  the  reference  is 
apparently  to  the  inscrutability  of  the  divine  nstors 
and  workinir.  The  darkness  which  is  ftequently  (las. 
xiii, 9, 10;  Joslii,81;  iu.l5;  Matt  xxiv, 29. etcO con- 
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vected  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord  has  reference  to 
the  judgments  attendant  on  bis  advent. 

**  Darkness  is  often  need  symbolically  in  the  Scrtp- 
tnree  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the  symbol  of  Joy 
and  safety,  to  express  misery  and  adversity  (Job  xviii, 
6;  Psa.  evil,  10;  cxliii.d;  Isa.  viii,22;  ix,  1 ;  lix,  9, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  18 ;  xxxii,  7,  8 ;  xxxiv,  12) ;  hence 
also  captivity  (Isa.  xlvii,  5;  Lam.  iii,  6).  *He  .  .  . 
that  maketh  the  morning  darkness/  in  Amos  iv,  13,  is 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  dense  black  clouds 
and  mists  attending  earthquakes.  *  The  day  of  dark- 
ness' in  Joel  ii,  2,  alludes  to  the  obscurity  occasioned 
by  the  flight  of  locusts  in  compact  masses.  See  Lo- 
cust. In  Ezek.  viii,  12,  darkness  is  described  as  the 
accompaniment  of  idolatrous  rites.  Darkness  of  the 
Bun,  moon,  and  stars  Is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
general  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the  government  or 
body  politic  (Isa.  ziii,  10;  Ezek.  xxzii,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  10- 
81).  In  Epb.  V,  11,  the  expression  *  works  of  dark- 
ness* is  applied  to  the  heathen  mysteries  on  account 
of  the  impure  actions  which  the  initiated  performed  in 
them.  *  Outer  darkness'  in  Matt,  viii,  12,  and  else- 
where, refers  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or 
open  country,  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  honse,  especially  when  a  convivial  party 
is  held  in  the  ni^ibt  time.  And  it  may  be  ob8er^'ed 
that  the  streets  in  the  East  ace  utterly  dark  after 
nightfall,  there  being  no  shops  with  lighted  win- 
dows, nor  even  public  or  private  lamps  to  impart 
to  them  the  light  and  cheerfulness  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  This  gives  the  more  force  to  the 
contrast  of  the  *  outer  darkness'  with  the  inner  light. 
Darkness  is  nsed  to  represent  the  state  of  the  dead 
(Job  X,  21 ;  xvii,  18).  It  is  also  employed  as  the 
proper  and  significant  emblem  of  ignorance  (Isa. 
ix,  2 ;  Ix,  2  -,  Matt,  vi,  23 ;  John  iii,  9 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
1-6)." 

Dar'kon  (Heb.  Darhm^  "pp^? ;  according  to  Ge- 
8enius,s^'eioer;  according  to  Furst,  poWer  ;  Sept  Aap- 
citfv,  Aoprtaii/;  Vulg.  Deron\  a  person  whose  **  chil- 
dren" or  descendants  were  among  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel 
(Esra  ii,  66 ;  Neb.  vii,  58).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Darling  Cl'^n^*  y€u:hii\  otdy^  hence  beloved)  stands 
(Psa.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxv,  17)  for  life  (as  a  thing  not  to 
be  replaced);  hence «e(/' (like  129^9,  ioul;  comp.  *Mear 
me"). 

Darom  (Dil'n ;  Sept.  X/i^,  and  Aapofi').  This 
word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  "  the 
south"  (Ezek.  xl,  24 ;  Job  xxxvii,  17).  Its  meaninj< 
in  Dent,  xxxiii,  23  Is  doubtful.  Moses  in  blessing 
Naphtali  says,  **  Possess  thou  the  sea  and  Darcm" 
The  A.V.  renders  it  "the  west  and  the  south;"  the 
Septuagint,  0aXa<r<rav  cat  \i/3a  ;  the  old  Latin,  **mare 
et  Africnm ;"  and  the  Vulgate, "  mare  et  meridiem." 
The  territory  of  Xaphtali  lay  on  the  north-east  of  Pal- 
estine. It  did  not  touch  or  go  near  the  Mediterrane- 
an; consequently  **the  sea"  cannot  mean  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  sea  of  Galilee  is  doubtless  referred  to, 
the  whole  western  shore  of  which  belonged  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Septuagint  rendering  of  Darom  in  this  pas- 
sage (A(i|/,  i.  e.  Africa)  must  be  wrong.  Naphtali 
never  had  any  connection  with  Africa,  or  with  that  re- 
gion on  its  northern  frontier  afterwards  called  Darom. 
The  word  seems  here  to  denote  a  district  near  Tiberias, 
and  probably  the  sunny  plain  of  Gennesaret,  which 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Palestine  in  fertility  (Joseph. 
War^  iii,  10,  8).  With  this  agrees  the  probable  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which,  according  to  Gesenius, 
signifies  bright^  according  to  Flirst,  glowing. 

In  Ezek.  xx,  46  (zxi,  2),  Darom  appears  to  be  a 
proper  name.  "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  towards  Te- 
man,  and  drop  the  word  towards  Darom"  The  A.  Y. 
translates  both  words  "south,"  but  the  Septuagint 
more  correctly  Omfi^y  and  Aa(Hi»iu    Instead  of  Aapiafi 


Symmachtts  gives  Ai/3a.  We  learn  from  Jerome  and 
other  ancient  writers  that  the  plain  which  lies  along 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine  and  extends  towards 
Egypt  was  formerly  called  Darom.  Thus,  Jerome 
says,  Duma  **  is  a  large  village  in  Darom — Uiat  is,  in 
the  MutA  eoumtrg  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  sev« 
enteen  miles  distant  from  that  city"  (CTnomosf.  s.  v. 
Darom);  and  Eusebius  describes  Gerar  as  situated 
vvip  rev  Aaput^av  (ib,  s.  v.  Vipapa).  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  plain  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arabah,and  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (ReUnd,  Pakest,  p.  185  sq.).  In  the  eariy 
ages  of  Christianity  a  Greek  convent  was  erected  near 
the  coast,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Gaza,  and  named 
Daron,  During  the  crusades  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  straggle 
between  the  Christians  and  Saracens  (Will.  Tyr.  in 
GetUt  Dei  per  Francoe,  p.  988 ;  Marinus  Sanutus,  p.  86, 
246;  Bohadin,  Fito  SakuHtd,  p.  72,  and  Index  Geog,  s. 
V.  Darounum ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  ii,875).  The  site  is 
now  marked  by  a  small  village  called  Deir  el-Balah^ 
"■  the  convent  of  the  dates"  (Porter,  Handbook/or  S, 
and  P.  p.  266). 

Dart  Qn  Prov.  vii,  28,  yn,  cketi,  an  ornnr,  as  else- 
where; in  Job  xli,  26,  7D^,  mcuta',  an  arrow;  in  2 
Sam.  xvii,  14,  031D,  eke'bet,  a  rod  or  staff,  as  else- 
where ;  in  2  Chroin.  xxxli,  5,  nbuj,  ehe'lach^  any  mif 
sile  weapon ;  in  Job  xli,  29,  rtnir.,  Mhaeh'^  a  bludgeon; 
in  the  New.  Test.  /3iXoc,  Eph.  vi,  16,  or  /3oXif,  Heb, 
xii,  20,  a  JawUn),  an  instrument  of  war  similar  to  an 
arrow  or  li>:ht  spear.  It  is  thoug)>t  that  the  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  discharging  darts  from  the  bow 
while  on  fire.  These  fiery  darts  wkn  made  of  the 
shrub  rotketn  or  Spanish  broom  (the  Spartitan  junct-vm 
of  Linn.),  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  fact  that  ar- 
rows are  sometimes  compared  to  lightnings  (Deut. 
xxxii,28,42;  Psa.  vii,  13;  cxx,4;  Zech.ix,l4).  The 
fiery  darts  among  the  Romans,  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  consisted  of  a  hollow  reed,  to  the  low- 
er part  of  which,  under  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened 
a  round  receptecle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  mate- 
rials, so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff. 
This  was  filled  with  burning  naphtha,  and  when  the  aiy 
row  or  dart  was  shot  fh>m  a  slack  bow  (for  if  dis- 
charged fh>m  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out)  it  struck 
the  enemies'  ranks  and  remained  fixed,  the  flame  con- 
suming whatever  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on  it  in- 
creased its  violence,  and  there  were  no  other  means  to 
extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar 
darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and 
pitch  and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  as  having 
been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntum  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  (Hiet,  xxi,  9). 
The  apostle  alludes  to  these  fiery  darts  in  Eph.  vi,  11* 
16.     See  Anits. 

DatariUB  (datarg),  a  cham%llor  in  the  papal  court. 
His  title  is  derived  from  datum^  usually  prefixed  to 
the  date  of  the  documents  issued  (e.  g.  datum,  givenj 
August  20).  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a 
cardinal,  and  receives  his  name  from  his  ofiRce,  which 
is  to  date  certain  petitions  for  benefices  that  have  been 
presented  and  registered :  he  writes  upon  them  Datum 
Roma  apiid^  etc.  He  is  empowered  to  grant,  without 
acquainting  the  pope  therewith,  all  benefices  which  do 
not  produce  upwards  of  twenty-four  ducate  annually ; 
for  such  as  amount  to  more  he  is  obliged  to  get  the 
provisions  sl^ed  by  the  pope,  who  admlte  him  to  au- 
dience every  day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for 
the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  bestowing  it 
en  any  whom  he  may  select.  His  salary  is  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  exclusive  of  perquisites.  When  the 
pope's  consent  has  been  obtained,  the  datary  sub- 
scribes the  petition  with  the  words  Afimtit  sanctitsu- 
mus.     The  pope's  assent  is  subscribed  in  these  words. 
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nm  iK  pttitur,  "  fit  it  sccanling  to  the  petition."  The 
pope'i  bull  gnnting  the  beneSce  ia  then  diipatched  by 
tba  datirj.  and  puiea  ihrougb  the  binds  o(  many  per- 
■an^  belonging  to  different  oflSwa,  irho  have  all  their 
■tateil  fee*.  It  ia  very  expeiuire  to  procare  the  pope'a 
bull  Tiir  a  benefice,  and  very  large  suma  go  into  the 
office  •>(  the  dauiy,  eapeciall;  when  the  proTiuoni  are 
for  bjdhoprieaf  or  other  rich  beneBcea, — Bucit,  ThroL 
Diet.  «.  V. ;  Fartar,  e.  v. 

Date  (3  Chron.  xxxi,  6,  margin,  for  tis^,  lUiuil', 
"hoHfy,"  Sept. /jiti,  Vul|;.  mW),  the  fruit  of  one  ■pe- 
des of  the  palm  O^I^C  *'''>■ -'[?'^>'^°'''P-^'''"^^'V< 
date],  f  omC,  rhamx  dadtli/cra  of  Lipn.).  Thia 
tree  r»rnierl,r  grew  abundantly  in  Palealiii*  (Joel  i, 
12;  N'eh.  viii,  lb;  Judg.  iv,  b;  Miihna,  Bieaii-im, 
i,  10;  comp.  PJiny,  xiii,  6;  Tacitua,  Hut  v,  8,  2; 
Theog.h.  Plaul.  ii,  8  ;  Pauean.  ix,  19,  G),  eapeciaUy 
ID  certain  warm  localities  (Schubert,  £ei>nt.p.  105), 
namelv,  around  Jericho  (which  hence  was  called 
the  Palm  City.  Jowphua,  Anl.  xr,  4,  2;  lliny,  v, 
16;  xiii,9:  i4trabo,xvi,;G3;  Phikatr.  .4/>afl(«.vi, 
89),  En-gedi  (Solin.  iixviii,  l2),Bnd  the  Dead  Sea 
(Diod.  Sic  ii,  48 ;  xix,98);  also  at  the  Sea  ofCiili- 
lee  (Joseph us,  ITnr,  iii,  10,8)i  asa  suiely  tree  (e»- 
pecislly  fine  at  Jericho,  Sirabo  xvii,  800;  Galen, 
Faaill.  aOm.  ii,  26;  Duxlnrf,  /^.  CA-M.c-l  1109; 
Pliny,  xiii.  9),  to  that  mi  Jewish  and  Roman  cciins 
(also  PhcBuician,  Spanheim.  ProMlanl.  tt  m.  BUn.  p. 
272)  it  was  eveu  employed  aa  the  symbol  of  the 
country  (Froelich,  Atm.  Syr.  tab,  18;  see  the  praises 
at  Idunuean  palms  in  Virgil,  Cror^.  iii,  12;  Sii.  Iial. 
iii,  (>00;  rii,  456;  I.ucan,  iii,  216;  Martial,  x,  50,  i). 
At  present  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  there  (Shaw, 
TracrU,  p.  297;  Schubert,  iii,  114;  at  Jericho  there 

687;  at  En-gedi  none  whatever,  Robinson,  ii,  441); 
they  are  abundant,  however,  and  eveu  grow  wild  in 
Ara'bia  (in  Arabia  Petraa  they  were  anciently  found 
here  and  there,  Exod.  xv,  27;  Num.  xxxiii,  9;  compL 
Burclihardt,  ReiMrn,  ii,  815;  Robinson,  i,  256,  264),  in 
Egypt  (Stiabo,  xvii,  p.  818;  Celliiis,  vii,  16,6;  Prosp. 
Alpin.  rlaMLjEg.  e.  7)  and  I'enia  (Kampirer,  .4niTn. 
p.  669  i  on  the  extent  of  the  date-palm,  see  Liuli,  Ur- 
KtU,  i,  S17  sq.;  Aragn,  in  the  Ammaut  du  Bvrtau  ttti 
Loiigitada,  1834),  in  which  countries  it  has  from  an- 
tiquity been  regarded  as  the  chmceet  of  fruit-trees 
(Strabv,  xvi,  742;  Plain,  fynipof.  viii,  i-h;  compare 
Uassclquist,  p.  641).  It  loves  a  light,  sandy,  warm 
soil  (Josephua,  War,  iii,  10, 8),  yet  not  one  deBcienl  in 
n»oisiure  (.Sirach  xxir,  14;  Strabo,  xtI,  776;  Pallad. 
R.  R.  xi,  12},  altaini  a  height  of  BO  to  40  <in  some 
innaiicea  60  and  even  100)  feet,  and  lives  till  about 
200  vears  old  (Plinv,  xvi,  89;  Plutarch,  Sympot.  viii, 
4, 2;  Shaw,  p.  128 ;  comp.  [in  the  SepL  ]  Job  xxix,  18); 
it  has  a  slim  {Cant.  vii.  7),  Btnii;ht,  single 
10  to  18  inches'  diameter,  covered  rather 
scaly  remains  of  the  hnughs  that  have  fallen  nr  broken 
olT  than  with  a  proper  bark.  At  its  siimmi 
palm  boars  a  large  number  (40  to  80)  slender  branches, 
which,  growing  ihoner  and  shorter  towards  the  Vyf 
(the  bottom  ones  being  some  20  feet  long),  i  '  ' 
lug  at  the  ends  in  a  curve  towards  the  ground,  inclose 
a  considerable  extent  of  shade  (Wellsled,  i,  TO).  The 
boughs  generally  surround  the  body  in  a  circle  six  in 
number,  and  put  forth  rush-like,  sword-shaped,  erer- 
green  iPsa.  icti,  IS;  comp.  Shaw,  p.  128) leaves,  abont 
2  inches  broad,  and  8  to  12  feet  long,  [n  the  midst 
of  the  topmost  and  youngest  branches  is  foand  a  point- 
ed, pithy  heart  (iyxifoXov,  or  head),  nearly  two  yards 
in  length,  which  contains  the  buds  of  new  twigs  anil 
leares  (this,  when  cut  off,  was  relished  as  a  dainty 
article  of  food  from  Iho  taste  of  the  drnpea,  Theophr. 
Ptaalt.  ii,  8;  lliny.  xiii,  9;  Hishna,  Ofain,  iii,  7  ;  Ma- 
riti,  Trav.  p.  407).  Staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
are  upon  separate  stems.  This  renders  an  artificial 
fertiliution  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  produce 
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(seeMishna,iVHial,  iv,  8;  Ammian.  Marc,  xziv,  3,  p. 
13.  Dip.),  for  which  the  right  time  must  be  ttry  ex- 
actly observed.  For  in  February  there  appear  on  ibe 
stem,  at  the  joinla  of  the  lowest  branches,  long  (ersa 
one  yard)  capsules,  inclosed  in  a  leathery  skin,  wbtcfa 
in  Hay  shoot  up  into  male  blossoms  ami  female  but- 
tons. The  former  are  now  plucked  off  (about  March), 
slit  through  the  length,  and  inserted  upon  the  female 
germs  (K^mpfer,  Avubu  p.  707;  Haaselquiat,  p.  133, 
22Saq.;Shaw,p.l27;  Thavenot,ii,170).    SeeBocco. 


Cluiter  of  Dat^palm  Fnlt. 


The  fruit  (Talm.  nSRS,  Sun 


i,  91),  which  comei  to  maturity  in  about  five 
miinths  (August  and  September,  or  October),  hangs  in 
clusters  (Cant,  vii,  7)  together,  in  form  like  the  acoen, 
but  mostly  larger,  and  with  a  Hne  ruddy  (Diud.  Sic 


jEih.  ii,  23;  comp.  Hasnelquist,  p.  MO)  v 
mon  article  of  food  (BurcUhardt,  Arab.  p.  46,  675; 
llarmir,  iii,  415),  somelimes  dried  as  a  deasert-fmit 
(Xcnoph.  Anab.  ii,  8,  16).  and  somelimes  their  juice 
was  pressed  out  (comp.  Jonathan's  TargHm  on  Deui. 
viii,  8),  which,  as  dHtt-trine  (olvot  ^tviKitv),  was  made 
use  of  from  ancient  rimes  (Herod,  i,  198;  1)1,86;  Xen- 
oph.  AneA.  ii,  8,  14;  Pliny,  xiii,  9;  xiv,  19i  Phihwlr. 
Apol  ii,  6,  1 ;  Athen.  xiv,  651 1  Sirabo,  xvi,  p.  74t ; 
Dioscor.  T,  40 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  174  sq.),  or  occasionally 
boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  ptlm-himn/  (Targ.  Jnn.  ami 
yntu.  on  Dent,  viii,  S;  Strabn,  xi,T4t;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ; 
Ammian.  Marcel,  xxtii,  10:  Josephus,  Wiir,  iv,  8,  8; 
Shaw,  p.  128;  Heeren,  Idm,  I,  ii,  46).  See  Wimk: 
HoNET.  The  daiea  {caryota,  fmwico^riXoroi)  left 
by  this  last  operation  of  squeeiing,  being  still  fur- 
ther subjecle<l  to  the  action  of  hot  waler,  and  thus 
mncrraltd,  are  made  into  an  inferior  but  palatable 
wine.  The  ri|ie  dales  art  also  at  the  present  day 
pressed  into  large,  firm,  cahy  ma-ises,  which  serve  the 
travellers  in  cnravsns  as  a  satisfying  and  refVeahing 
aliment  (Sonnini,   ii,   26;   Burckbardl,  AriA.  p.  45). 
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This  ifl  the  forna,  Bimilar  to  that  of  raisins  or  flgs,  in 
which  thev  appear  in  modern  commerce.    From  the 
twigs  (ribs  of  the  leaves)  baskets  are  made  (Misbna, 
Ckel.  xxvi,  1),  also  bird-cages  and  other  wiclter-ware ; 
their  fibres  are  twisted  into  ropes  and  thread,  but  the 
leaves    themselves    are    manufactured   into    baskets, 
mats,  and  brooms  (Horace,  Sat,  ii,  4,  83 ;  Mishua,  Ok- 
zin,  i,  8;  Pococke,  JSa$t,  i,  806;  Dobel,  mtnder,  ii, 
194  :  hence  the  palm- twigs  were  called  KaXXvvrnpia 
or  icaXXvvrpa;  compare  Sept  at  Lev.  xxiii,  42  sq<^ 
O'^i^an  nio?  ;  accordingly,  in  Cantvii, 8, by  O'^SWO, 
boughs,  we  are  to  understand  the  crown  of  the  palm ; 
ascetics  used  the  leaves  for  clothing,  Jerome,  Opp,  ii, 
10;    they  are  now  made  into  fans).    The  Jews  em- 
ployed palm-branches  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Lev.  xxiii,  40;  Neh.  viii,  16;  like  the  Egyptians  in 
honor  of  Osiris,  Minutoli,  p.  16),  and  on  festive  occa- 
sions they  carried   them   befure  princes  and  distin- 
guished personages,  and  waved  them  in  token  of  joy 
and  triumph  (Rev.  vii,  9;  corop.  Virgil,  Geory.  ii,  47; 
^n,  V,  111;  Plutarch,  Sympot,  viii, 4,  1;  1  Mace,  xiii, 
61;  John  xii,  18;  Philo,  Opp,  i,  101;  Minutoli,  Trav. 
tab.  .13).     Even  the  kernels  of  the  dates  are  made  use 
of  at  the  present  day  as  fodder  for  cattle  (Burckhardt, 
A  rab,  p.  642).     The'seed  of  the  male  tree,  which  sheds 
a  fragrant  odor,  is  greeiUly  eaten  by  the  modem  Ar- 
abs (WelUted,  i,  200).     The  wood  is  very  spongj',  but 
it  lasts  pratty  well  as  building  material   for  inside 
beams  (Xenophon,  Cyrop,  vii,  5,  11 ;  Strabo,  xv,  781 ; 
xvi,  789;  xvii,  822.     See  generally  Theophr.  PlarUt. 
ii,  6   (Sprengel.  Krldut,  ii,  78  sq.);  Plin.  xiii,  6  sq.; 
Descr,  de  CEffgpte,  xvii,  108  sq. ;   (^Isius,  ii,  445  sq. ; 
Oken,  I^hrh.  <i.  Botiuukj  II,  i,  1008  sq.     See  Palm- 

TRKE. 

Da'than  (Heb.  Dathan\  "iH^,  welled,  q.  d.  Fonta- 
nus;  Sept.  Aa^nv;  Joseph.  Aa^a^voc,  Ant,  iv,  2,  2), 
a  Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah  (<j.  v.)  the  Levite,  and  with  his 
accomplices  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  (Num. 
xvi,  1;  xxvi,  9;  Deut.  xi,  6;  Psa.  cvi,  17;  comp.  Ec- 
clus.  xlv,  18).     B.C.  cir.  1618.     See  Exodb. 

Dathe,  Johanx  At'crsT,  an  eminent  Oriental 
scholar  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Weissenfels 
July  4,  1781,  became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Leipsic  in  1762,  and  died  March  17,  1791,  at  Leipsic 
His  chief  work  is  Libri  Vet.  Tfst.  ex  recetuione  textut 
/M.  notuque  philolog,  el  ait.  iUuttrati  (Halie,  1791,  6 
vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited  Glassius,  PhUologia  Sa- 
era,  and  the  Prolegomena  to  Walton's  Polyglot  (Lips. 
1777) ;  a  Syriac  Psalter^  with  the  translation  and  notes 
of  Erpenius  (Halle,  1768) ;  and  (posthumous)  Opusada 
ad  Crisin  et  interp.  Vet,  Test,  ipectantia  (ed.  by  Roseu- 
mllller,  jun.,  Lips.  1795). 

Dath'ema  {KioBtpa ;  Alex,  and  Josephns,  tiABt- 
Ha ;  other  MSS.  AdptOa  ;  Vulg.  Dathema),  a  fortress 
(to  dxvpiitpa ;  Joseph,  ^povptov)  in  which  the  Jews 
of  Gilead  took  refuge  f^om  the  heathen  (1  Mace,  v,  9 ; 
Joseph.  AfU.  xii,  8, 1).  Here  they  were  relieved  by 
Judas  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace,  v,  24).  They  marched 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (ver.  28,  29),  and  left  ii 
for  Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (ver.  85).  The  reading  of  the 
Teshito,  Ramtha,  points  to  Ramoth  -  Gilead,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification. 
EwakI,  however,  Gesch,  ftr,  iii,  2,  p.  859,  note),  would 
correct  this  to  Damtha,  which  he  compares  with 
Dhami^  a  place  reported  by  Burckhardt  {Syr,  p. 
196). 

Dathenue,  Petbus,  one  of  the  Dutch  Reformers, 
Mas  b«m  at  Yperen,  in  Flandere.  At  an  early  age, 
he  entered  the  Carmelite  monestery  at  Popeiingen. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  and  was  so  captivated  by  it  that  he  noon 
resolved  to  leave  the  monastery  and  repair  to  England. 
In  Ijondon  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  printer. 
Enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  under  the  reign  of  Ed- 


ward VI,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  made 
such  proficiency  that  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  Church.    He  soon  left  England,  and  entered 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Frankfort.     He  subset 
qnently  sojourned  in  the  Palatinate.     Here  he  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  hi»rh  esteem.     He  was  one  of  the 
five  Reformed  preachers  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
elector  and  the  duke  of  Wdrtemberg,  held  a  difputa- 
tion  with  five  Lutheran  minuters  on  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.    In  1566  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
West  Flanders  was  at  first  the  scene  of  his  laliors.    He 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Reformed  preachers.     His  entbupiaam,  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning,  and  his  rude  but  captivating  elo- 
quence, attracted  multitudes.     His  audience  Fome- 
times  amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.     His 
labors  were  not  confined  to  Flanders,  but  extended  to 
Zealand  and  other  parts  of  Holland.     Obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  he  again  sought  refuge  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  at  Frankenthal,  whither  many  Dutch,  French,  and 
Walloons  had  fled,  he  exercised  his  ministry.     From 
here  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  court* 
preacher  to  John  Casimir.     In  1578  he  was  sent  aa 
delegate  fh>m  Ghent  to  the  General  Synod  at  Dort, 
over  whose  deliberations  he  presided.     He  preached 
in  various  cities  of  Holland,  l)nt  made  Ghent  the  place 
of  his  permanent  abode.     Here  he  became  involved 
in  political  aflfairs.     His  harangues  so  inflamed  the 
populace  that  the  Romanists  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  great  excesses  were  committed  in  and  around 
Ghent.     As  a  consequence  he  was  again  obliged  to 
flee,  and  again  he  sought  and  found  refuge  with  his 
former  protector,  John  Casimir.     In  the  midst  of  his 
active  and  troublous  life  he  still  found  time  for  liter- 
ary pursuits.     His  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism into  Dutch  was  adopted,  and  has,  with  slight 
modifications,  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 
He  also  gave  a  Dntch  versification  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  according  to  the  French  of  Besa  and  Marot. 
This  was  also  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  nsed  in  public  worship  till  1778,  when  It  was  su- 
perseded by  a  version  of  higher  poetic  merit.     His 
burning  zeal  and  abundant  labors  contributed  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland. 

Daub,  Karl,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  was  born  at  Cassel  March  20,  1765.  In  1791 
he  became  tutor  in  the  academy  of  Marburg,  where  he 
had  been  studying  since  1786.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Hanan,  and  finally,  in  1704, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg.  He  died 
Nov.  22, 1886.  Daub  was  one  of  the  repref  entati  vcs  of 
the  new  speculative  theology.  At  first,  especially  in 
hi?  Predigten  nach  Kaniucken  Grund»dtzen  (1794),  and 
in  his  Katechetik  (Heidelb.  1801),  he  was  a  Kantian ; 
ho  afterwards  inclined  to  Fichte ;  and  in  his  Tkeologou^ 
menn  (Heidelb.  1806),  and  Einleittmg  in  d.  Stadium  d. 
Dngmat'k  (Heidelb.  1810),  he  applied  Schelling's  doc- 
trine to  theology.  As  the  latter  ended  with  theosophic 
dualism,  so  Daub,  in  his  J?/c2(7«/«car»(>< (Heidelb.  1816; 
2d  ed.  1818),  displayed  a  speculation  almost  border- 
ing on  Manicheism.  This  work  bears  witness  to  his 
struggle  with  HegeVs  phenomenology  and  logic,  but 
Hegel  finally  prevailed.  Daub  was  a  man  of  old 
German  simplicity,  great  moral  energy,  and  warm 
faith ;  yet,  with  a  great  talent  for  teaching,  he  waa 
too  abstract  in  his  literar}*  productions  to  influence  a 
large  circle.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  last 
work,  Die  doymatische  Tkeologie  jettujer  Zek  (Heidelb. 
1888).  He  was  associated  with  Creuzer  in  publishing 
a  periodical  entitled  Studim  (Heidelb.  1805-10, 6  vols.). 
His  works  have  been  pnblished  by  Marheineke  and 
Dittenberger  (Berl.  1838-44,  7  vols.).— Pierer,  Univ^ 
/jexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kahnis,  German  ProtestanHsm  (Edinb. 
1856, 12mo,  p.  248) ;  Ro8enkranz,£'nnfierttff^en  an  Cari 
Daub  (Beri.  1837);  Strauss,  CharakteristUoen  u.  Kriii 
ken ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xix«  39L 
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Daubeny,  Cbarlbs,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  wu  born  in  Bristol  1744,  and  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  beoame  vicar  of  North  Bradley  1778;  obtained  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1784 ;  was  appoint- 
ed archdeacon  of  Sarum  in  1804 ;  and  died  in  1827. 
Besides  numerous  sermons  and  charges,  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  A  Guide  to  tke  Chtrch  (Lond.»  royal  8vo,  1830) ; 
Vkidicia  JEccktioe  A  nglicana  (Lond.  1803,  8vo) ;  lU- 
markt  on  the  Unkqrian  Method  qfinierpreting  the  Scrip- 
tttres;  Discourtes  (3  vols.  8yo,  Lond.  1802-16) ;  and  of 
minor  worlu.  At  North  Bradley  he  built  alma-honses 
for  twelve  poor  persons,  an  asylum;  and  a  school-room ; 
and  the  church  at  Rode  was  erected  partly  at  his  ex- 
pense. — Ckrittian  Journal  and  Lit.  R^fiUer,  xii,  177. 

DanbiiK,  Chables,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1670,  came  to  EngUnd  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became  vicar  of  Brother- 
ton,  Cheshire.  He  died  in  1740.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Revelation  (Lond.  1720,  folio)  is  a  most 
elaborate  worlc,  to  which  later  writers  have  been  much 
indebted,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books 
written  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  abridgment  by  Lan- 
caster (Lond.  1730,  4to)  forms  a  good  analysis  of  its 
contents.  Both  works  are  rare.  He  also  wrote  Pro 
testimonio  Flavii  Joeephi  de  Jem  Christo^  libri  duo,  cum 
prafatione  J.  £.  Grave  (London,  1706, 8vo). — Darling, 
Cfdnpogdia  Biblioffrapkuxij  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Biog.  Did,  vit, 
26 ;  Elliott,  Hnrce  Apoca^ptiomf  iv,  457 ;  Home,  Intro- 
duction, V,  388,  9th  ed. 

Daughter  (ra,  bath,  for  rsa,  fem.  of  13,  9on; 

^vyarijp),  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  some  of  which  are  unknown  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, or  have  only  become  known  through  familiari- 
ty with  scriptural  forms  of  speech.  See  Bex-.  Be- 
sides its  usual  and  proper  sense  of  (1.)  a  daughter, 
bom  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate  (2.)  a 
Uterine  sister,  niece,  or  oaf  female  descendant  (Gen. 
XX,  12 ;  xxiv,  48 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  Num.  xxv,  1 ; 
Deut.  xxiii,  17).  (3.)  Women,  as  natives,  residents,  or 
professing  the  religion  of  certain  places,  as  **the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion"  (Isa.  iii,  16)  ;•**  daughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines*'  (2  Sam.  i,  20);  *' daughter  of  a  strange  god*' 
(Mai.  ii,  11);  ''daughters  of  men,"  i.  e.  carnal  women 
(Gen.  vi,  2),  etc.  (4.)  Metaphorically  small  towns  are 
called  daughters  of  neighboring  large  cities — metro- 
poles,  or  mother  cities — to  which  they  belonged  or 
from  which  they  were  derived,  as  "  Heshbon  and  all 
the  daughters  [Auth.  Vers,  villaffes]  thereof"  (Num. 
xxl,  25);  so  Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa. 
xxii,  12),  as  having  been  originally  a  colony  from 
thence;  and  hence  also  the  town  of  Abel  is  called  "a 
mother  in  Israel*'  (2  Sam.  xx,  19) ;  and  Gath  is  in  one 
place  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  1)  called 
Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother  town,  metrop  /ij,  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  own  dependencies,  or  from  air- 
other  place  called  Giith.  See  Villaob.  Comp.  other 
instances  in  Num.  xxi,  32;  Judg.  xi,  26;  Josh,  xv, 
45,  etc.  (5.)  The  people  collectively  of  any  place,  the 
name  of  which  is  given,  as  *'  the  daughter  (i.  e.  the 
people)  of  Jerusalem  hath  shakon  her  head  at  thee" 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  22;  see  also  Psa.  xlv,  18;  cxxxvii,  8; 
Isa.  X,  30 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  19 ;  Lam.  iv,  22 ;  Zcch.  ix,  9). 
This  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  representing  towns  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  (6.)  The  word  "daughter,"  followed  by  a 
numeral,  indicates  a  woman  of  the  age  indicated  by 
the  numeral,  as  when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  called  I 
"  the  daughter  of  ninety  years"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  (7.)  ' 
The  word  **  daughter"  i$i  nLso  applied  to  the  produce  ' 
of  animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  "daughter  of  the| 
she-oetrich,"  (supposed)  for  "female  ostrich"  (Lev.i 
xi,  16);  Joseph  is  called  "a  fruitful  bough  whose, 
daughters  (branches)  run  over  the  wall"  (Gen. 
xlix,  22).    See  further  in  Gesenius  and  Funt,  ai  v.  I 

ra.  ! 


Tha  condition  of  daughters,  that  is,  ofywtng  w 
en,  in  the  East,  their  employments,  dutiea,  etc,  ma^ 
be  gathered  from  varioos  parts  of  Scripture,  and  seeoia 
to  have  borne  but  little  reeemblance  to  that  of  joon^ 
women  of  respectiU>l«  parentage  among  onreelves. 
Rebekah  drew  and  fetched  water ;  Bachel  kept  sbe^i^ 
as  did  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  though  be  was  a  priest, 
or  a  prince,  of  Midian.     They  superintended  and  per* 
formed   domestic   services  for  the  family;   Taoiar, 
though  a  king's  daughter,  baked  bread ;  and  the  same 
of  others.     We  have  the  same  occupaticws  for  the 
daughters  of  princes  in  the  ancient  poet?,  of  wbic^h 
tiomer  is  an  unquestionable  evidence.     See  Chtu*; 
Education;  Woman;  Marbiagb. 

The  original  terms  rendered  **danghter-tn-law**  mre 
m  the  Heb.  H^^,  kaUah';  Sept.  and  KewTeat.  vv/c^, 
both  literally  meaning  a  bride  (aa  elsewhere  rendered)^ 
and  applied  to  a  ione  wtfe, 

Davenant,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbmy,  vras 
bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  was  edacatod  at 
Queen *s  College,  Cambridge.     In  1594  a  fellowship 
was  offered  him,  which  he  accepted  after  hia  fatb^'s 
death  in  1597.    In  1G09  he  was  elected  Lady  llargaret 
professor  of  divinity.     In  1614  he  was  choaen  master 
of  his  college,  and  in  1618  was  one  of  the  four  divines 
sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  James  L     See  Dost. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1619,  after  having 
visited  the  most  eminent  cities  in  the  Netherianda. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Salisbury ;  but 
in  1630-81  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  by 
a  sermon  on  predestination,  **  all  curious  search  into 
which"  the  king,  in  his  declaratimi  prefixed  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1628,  had  strictly  enjoined  *'to 
be  laid  aside."     The  bishop  died  of  consumption  in 
1641.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning.     He  pub- 
lished Erposltio  Epitt,  D.  Pauli  ad  Coloaeentee  (Cam- 
bridge, 1630,  2d  edition,  fol. ;  translated  by  Allport, 
London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ,  Pradecti^met  de  duobtu  «■ 
theologia  cont.  capitibut  (Cantab.  1631,  fol.) ;  Deiermi- 
naUonee  queestionwn  theohgicarum  (Cantab.  2d  editioa, 
1639,  fol.) ;  Dissert.  II  de  Mtnie  Chriati  et  de  Predetti- 
not  one  (Ca  rob.  1630).    A  translation  of  one  of  the  /Vvs- 
lectiones  appeared  under  the  title  A  Treatite  on  Justiji- 
cation^  etc.,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  (Lond. 
1844  46,  2  vols.  8vo).     After  bishop  Davenant  s  r^ 
turn  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  published  an  eam^t 
appeal  for  ftatemal  union  among  the  Reformed  churdi- 
es,  under  the  title  Ad  fratemam  eommttnianem  inter 
Evanffelicas  Eccleaas  regtaurandam  adhnrtatio  (Camb. 
1640;   tranf>l.  into  English,  1641,  8vo).— Aio^rqpUci 
Britannica,  iv,  629. 

Davenport,  Christopher,  an  English  Romanist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Coventry  a1)outl598,  and  was  sent 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  15,  but  was  persuaded 
at  17  by  a  priest  to  go  to  the  Romanist  colle^re  at 
Douai,  France,  and  thence  to  Ypres.  Here  he  became 
a  Romanist  and  a  Franciscan.  Under  the  name  of 
Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara  he  came  as  a  missionary  to 
England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Henrietta  Maiia, 
consort  of  Charles  I.  Davenport  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  of  good  address,  and  he  labored  zealously  and 
successfully  for  the  cause  of  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  I  he  went  abroad,  and  only  appeared  in 
Eni;;land  in  disguise  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II« 
when  he  became  chaplain  of  queen  Catharine  and  pro- 
vincial of  the  English  Franciscans.  He  died  May  31, 
1680.  Among  his  writings  are,  Partyihrastica  £>p^-'- 
tio  Articuhrum  Ccn/.  A  nglicana  (1635;  new  transl , 
Lond.  1865) ;  Deut,  Natura,  Gratia  (1685) ;  both  works 
aiming  to  show  that  the  English  Articles  are  not  real- 
ly hostile  to  Rome. — New  (Tm.  Biog.  Diet,  iv,  824. 

Davenport,  John  (elder  brother  of  Christopher), 
an  eminent  Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Cov* 
entry,  England,  1597.  He  was  sent  to  Merton  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  1618,  and,  after  passing  B.A.,  he  entered 
the  ministry  at  nineteen.    Having  served  a  short  tluMi 
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at  Hilton  Cattle  as  chaplain,  he  became  rector  bf  St. 
Stephen^B  Church,  London.  After  an  interview  with 
Mr.  John  Cotton  he  became  a  Nonconformist,  and,  to 
escape  bishop  Land,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  1633.  In 
1685  he  returned  to  London,  and  sailed  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  arrived  June  26, 1687.  With  a  num- 
ber of  others  he  sailed  on  March  80, 1638,  for  Quinipiac, 
now  New  Haven.  In  1639  a  Church  was  formed,  and 
on  August  22  Mr.  Davenport  was  installed  pastor.  He 
was  ordained,  with  Mr.  James  AUen  as  colleague,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  Dec.  9, 1668,  and  died 
March  1 5, 1670.  He  published  Intiruetioni  to  the  Eldert 
oftU  Engluh  Church  (1634) ;  Report  of  nme  Proceed-^ 
inffs  offcdfut  John  Paget  (1634) ;  A  UegaUona  of  Scripture 
againet  the  Baptizing  of  tome  Idind  of  InfanU  (1634); 
Caieehitm  concerning  the  chief  Heade  of  the  Chrietian 
BeUgicn  (Lond.  1659) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annaltj  i,  94;  New  Gen,  Biog,  Did, 
iv,  825. 

Da'vid  (Heb.  David',  n^-J  [in  the  full  form,  "T^l'l, 
in  1  Kings  ill,  14,  and  in  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Cant., 
Hos.,  Amos,  £zek.  xxxiv,  23,  and  Zech.],  affectionate 
or  beloved  f  Arab,  in  common  use  Ddoud;  Sept  Aavt^, 
N.  T.  AafiiSf  older  MSS.  AaviiS ;  Joseph.  Aavt^iyc), 
the  second  but  most  prominent  of  the  line  of  Jewish 
kings.  The  prominence  of  this  personage  in  the  Old- 
Testament  history  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  economy 
requires  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  here. 

A.  Pergonal  Biography. — ^The  authorities  for  the  life 
of  David  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
(I.)  The  ori^al  Hebrew  authorities :  (1.)  The  narrii- 
ttve  of  1  Sam.  zvi,  to  1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  with  the  supple- 


(8.)  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Basnage^ 
Hist,  dee  Juifi,  lib.  v,  c.  2 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary,  s.  v. 
David.  (Y.)  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  theur  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii,  250-252 ;  xxxvUi,  20-24 ;  xxi,  79-82;  xxii, 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran, 
p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Legends,  £ng.  tr.  p. 
152-170.  (VI.)  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  of- 
ten treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Many  of  the  monc^praphs  on  almost  every 
point  in  his  life  will  be  found  referred  to  below.  In 
English,  the  best  known  are,  Delany's  Biet.  Account 
(Lond.  1741-2, 8  vols.),  Chandler's  Life  (Lond.  1766,  2 
vols. ;  new  edit.  Lond.  1853),  and  Blaikie,  David  King 
of  Israel  (London,  1856) ;  in  French,  De  Choisi's,  and 
that  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  One  of  the  most  recent, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  treatment,  is  that  in 
Ewald's  GetchichU  dee  Volhes  Israel,  iii,  71-257.  See 
also  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Ilhutraiions,  voL  ii.  Other 
treatises  on  his  life  as  a  whole,  or  on  the  several  inci- 
dento  of  it,  are  referred  to  in  Darling's  Cfydopcedia,  iii, 
290  sq. 

David's  life  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
portions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old 
lost  biographies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan :  I.  His 
youth  before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  import- 
ant respects  the  antecedente  of  his  after  history.  1. 
His  &mily  are  mostly  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career.  For 
an  extended  view  of  David's  lineage,  see  Gkhkaloot 
OF  Christ. 
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mentaiy  notices  contained  in  1  Chron.  xi,  1  to  xxix, 
80.  (2.)  The  "  Chronicles"  or  State-papers  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  24),  and  the  original  biographies  of 
David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
29).  These  are  lost,  but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are 
preserved  in  the  foregoing.  (8.)  The  Davidlc  portion 
of  the  Psalms,  including  such'  fhigments  as  are  pre- 
served to  us  ftt)m  other  sources,  viz.,  2  Sam.  i,  19-27; 
iii,3a,34;  xxil,l-51;  xxili,l-7.  See  Psalms.  (II.) 
The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  historians,  Nico- 
lans  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal  History  (Josephus, 
AfU,  vii,  5,  2),  and  Eupolemus  in  his  History  of  the 
Kings  ofJudah  (Euseb.  Prat  p.  Ev,  Ix,  30).  (III.) 
David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocryphus  V,  Test,  p.  906-1006,  (1.)  Psa.  cli, 
on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2.)  Colloquies  with  God, 
on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and  on  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  (8.)  A  charm  against  fire.  Cf  these  the 
first  alone  deserves  any  attention.  (IV.)  The  Jewish 
traditions,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1.)  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  contained 
in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  8-vii,  15.  (2.)  The  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions preserved  in  Jerome's  (^lastiones  Hebraicas  in 
Libros  Regum  et  Paralipomencn  (vol.  iii,  Venice  edit.). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  (bom  B.C.  1083)  was  the 
youngest  son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family 
often.  His  mother's  name  is  unlcnown.  SeeNAHASH. 
We  can  only  conjecture  her  character  fh>m  one  or  two 
brief  allusions  to  her  in  the  poetry  of  her  son,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  she  was  a  godly  woman, 
whose  devotion  to  God's  service  her  son  commemo- 
rates as  at  once  a  tolcen  of  God's  favor  to  himself,  and 
a  stimulus  to  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  God's  service 
(Psa.  Ixxxvi,  16 ;  and  perhaps  cxvi,  16).  His  father, 
Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till  after 
his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3).  Certein 
pointo  with  regard  to  his  birth  and  lineage  deserve 
special  mention. 

(a)  His  connection  with  Moab  through  his  ancestress 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and 
intrusted  his  aged  parento  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  3).  This  connection  possibly  ^ave  greater 
breadth  to  his  views,  and  even  to  his  history,  thsn  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  prob- 
ably the  significance  of  the  exprr ss  mention  of  Ruth 
in  the  genealogy  in  Matt,  i,  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem  (q.  v.).    His  recol- 
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lection  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Cbron.  zi,  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own  pat- 
rimony, he  gave  a  piece  of  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  37»  88;  Jer.  xli, 
17).  It  is  this  connection  of  David  with  Biethlehera 
that  gave  importance  to  the  place  again  in  later  times, 
when  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  *' because  he  was 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David"  (Luke  ii,  4). 

(c)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
in  which  the  tribal  feeling  appears  to  have  been  stron- 
ger than  in  any  of  the  others.  This  connection  roust 
be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  Da- 
vid's security  among  the  hills  of  Jodah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealoosy  of  the  tribe  at 
liaving  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zemiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are  not 
expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and  Abigail, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii,  25,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's  mother  had 
been  the  wife  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  and  then  mar- 
ried by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree  with  the  dliference 
of  age  between  David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Na- 
hash was  the  same  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the 
kindnesses  which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2 
Sam.  X,  2),  and  then  from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii, 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family,  he  may  possibly 
have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which  first 
appears  in  him,  of  David^  the  darling  But,  perhaps 
for  this  same  reanon,  he  was  never  intimate  with  his 
brethren.  The  eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made 
by  him  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  arc 
apt  to  act ;  his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as 
law  (xx,  29) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  ^^oungeat 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi,  11),  and  as 
a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii,  17).  The  famil- 
iarity which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he  gained  with 
his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from 
the  fact  that  their  motliers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole 
family,  were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the 
three  sons  of  Zeruiah — ^throughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  Da- 
vid shared  with  them,  while  he  was  distinguished  from 
them  by  qualities  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  sons 
of  his  brother  Shiroeah  are  both  connected  with  his  af- 
ter history,  and  both  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled.  One 
was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8) ;  the  other  was  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  XX i,  21),  who  afterwards  became  the  counsellor 
of  David  himself  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  82).  It  is  a  conjec- 
ture or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qw. 
Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than 
Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  lieing  adopted  into  Jesse's 
family,  makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  18  15.     But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  record  of  David's  appearance  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  B.C.  1068. 
There  was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  prob- 
ably at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx,  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi,  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving 
a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of 
the  consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  elders  of 
the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this  apparition,  but 


were  reassured  by  the  august  ^itor,  and  invited  W 
him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  the  heifer.     TImb 
heifer  was  killed.     The  party  were  waiting  to  be^in 
the  feast.     Samuel  stood  ¥rith  his  horn  to  pour  forth 
the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix:,  22);. 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  alter 
son  passed  by.    Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  *^  his  bei^t^^  and 
"his  countenance,"  seemed  the  natural  counterpart 
of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet 
came  to  select.    But  the  day  had  gone  by  when  kin^ 
were  chosen  because  tiiey  were  head  and  shoolders 
taller  than  the  rest.     **  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?     And  he  said.  There  ^ret  re- 
maineth  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth   tbo 
sheep."    The  boy  was  brought  in.     We  are  enjibled 
to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.     He  was 
of  short  statnre,  thus  oontrssting  with  his  tall  brother 
Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  ene- 
my of  Oath.     He  had  red  or  auburn  hair,  as  is  KM^ca. 
sional  in  the  East;  or  at  least  a  rufous  complexion  and 
sanguineous  temperament.     See  Ruddy.     Later  he 
wore  a  beard.    His  bright  eyra  are  especiallv  mention- 
ed (xvi,  12),  and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance  ("  fair  of  evesi.'* 
"comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi,  12, 18;  xvu, 42),  well  ni«de, 
and  of  great  strength  and  agility.    His  swiftness  mnA 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)like  a  wild 
gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  stroci; 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Psa.  xviii,  S3,  SM\ 
He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in  Eastern 
countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females,  or  the  de- 
spised of  the  fkmily  (comp.  the  case  of  Moses,  of  Ja- 
cob, of  Zipporah,  and  of  Rachel,  and  in  later  times  of 
Mohammed ;  Sprenger,  p.  8).     The  pastures  of  Beth- 
lehem are  &mous  throughout  the  sacred  history.    The 
Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen.  xxxv,  21)  was  there ;  and 
there  too  the  shepherds  abode  with  their  flocks  by  night 
(Luke  ii).    He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his 
dogs  (xvii,  48),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck, 
to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's 
life  (xvii,  40).    Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes 
great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by  the  skilfal- 
ness  of  bis  hands"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70-72).     The  recol- 
lection of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation  from  this 
humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  his  after  life. 
"The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high"  (2  Si.m.  xxlil, 
1) — " I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people' 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  19)—"  I  took  thee  fiwm  the  sheepoote'* 
(2  Sam.  vii,  8).     The  event  itself  prepared  him  to  do 
that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  failed,  viz.  to  rec> 
oncile  his  own  military  government  with  a  filial  re.«pect 
for  the  prophets  and  an  honorable  patronage  of  the 
priesthood.     Besides  this,  he  became  knit  into  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  with  his  heroic  comrades,  to  whon)  he 
was  eminently  endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial 
and  liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx,  21-81 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  18). 

8.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  n.ore 
needed  for  his  office,  which  probably  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  historj'.  When  the  body- 
guard of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  where 
the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  h,U 
madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control  in- 
herent in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantly  sent 
for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  David's  harp 
we  have  the  first  glimpse  into  that  genius  for  mnsic 
and  poetry  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the 
Psalms.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  early  dis- 
play of  this  gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who 
exercised  their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe, 
and  harp  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  in  the  pastures  {Naioth ;  comp. 
Psa.  xxiii,  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to 
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his  natural  home  (1  Sam.  xiz,  18).  Whether  any  of 
the  existing  Psalms  can  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of 
David's  life  is  uncertain.  The  2dd,  firom  its  subject 
of  the  shepherd,  and  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
(though  placed  by  Eirald  somewhat  later),  may  well 
have  been  suggested  by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th, 
and  29th,  which  are  universally  recognised  as  David's, 
describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  as  such  (at 
least  the  two  former),  may  more  naturally  be  referred 
to  this  tranquil  period  of  bis  life  than  to  any  other. 
The  imagery  of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild 
bulls,  etc.  (Psa.  vii,  2 ;  xxii,  20,  21),  may  be  reminis- 
cenoes  of  this  time.  And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must 
have  first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  mention  in  after  times — ^*the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1),  "the  inventor  of 
instruments  of  music"  (Amos  vi,  6) ;  **  with  his  whole 
heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  hbn  that  made  him" 
(Ecclus.  zlvii,  8). 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — ^his  conflict  with  the  lion  and 
the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
84,  85).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  already 
known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial  exploits,  prob- 
ably against  the  PhiliBtines  (xvi,  18),  and  when  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp  his  elder  brother  im- 
mediately guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his 
ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii,  28).  To  this  new  aspect 
of  his  character  we  are  next  introduced.     B.C.  1068. 

The  scene  of  the  l>attle  is  at  Ephes-dammim  (q.  v.), 
in  the  iVontier  hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  flrom  this 
or  similar  encounters  **the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other ;  the  watercourse  of  Elah,  or  "  the 
Terebinth,"  runs  between  them.  A  Philistine  of  gir 
gantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armor,  insults 
the  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  among  whom 
the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii,  88; 
comp.  xiii,  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in  the 
camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices 
of  cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the 
sheepfolds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortifica- 
tion round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii,  20),  be  hears  the 
well-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num. 
xxiii,  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at 
the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage- 
master,  and  darts  to  join  bis  brothers  (like  one  of  the 
royal  messengers)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth  time 
— sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — bears  of  the  re- 
ward proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in 
spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
—undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over  the  gigan- 
tic Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own 
diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple  weapons  with 
which  it  was  accomplished — not  the  armor  of  Saul, 
which  he  naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he 
went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  shepherd's  wallet.  Two  trophies  long  remained 
of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the  Philistine, 
which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the  Taberna- 
cle at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9);  the  other  the  head,  which 
he  bore  away  himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at 
Nob,  or  subsequently  at  JeruFalem.  See  Nob.  Psalm 
cxliv,  though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
by  the  title  in  the  Sept.  ''against  Goliath."  But 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  Sept.  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a  mere 
adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  early 
period  of  his  lifiB : 

**ThlA  1b  the  poalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?)  (Mio-ypo^oc 
e«Y  Aavi6)t  and  outside  the  number,  when  he  fought  the  Blngie 


combat  with  Oollath.**  ^  I  wm  iniall  amongst  mj  brethm, 
and  the  youngest  in  my  fathflr*8  liouee.  I  was  feeding  my 
father's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  hui*p,  and  my  fingers  fitted 
a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  Ue  la  the 
Lord,  he  heareih.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel  ?),  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of 
his  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  talL  but  the 
Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I  went  ont  to  meet 
the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his 
own  sword  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  IsraeL'* 

David's  susceptible  temperament,  joined  to  his  devo- 
tional tendencies,  must,  at  a  v^y  early  age,  have 
made  him  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  pe- 
culiar mark  was  the  harp  and  the  psaUn  (1  Sam.  x,  1~ 
12,  and  xix,  20>24 ;  see  also  2  Kings  iii,  15). 

There  is  no  small  difiSculty  in  reconciling  the  rec- 
ommendation of  David  to  Saul  as  a  skilful  player  and 
warrior  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  li-2d,  with  the  account  in  the 
following  chapter  of  David's  appearance  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  and  his  introduction  to  that  monarch  in  con- 
sequence of  hb  victory  over  Goliath.  Both  narratives 
apparently  give  the  account  of  David's  Jirtt  introduc-' 
tion  to  Saul,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  them 
into  one.  Some  would  transpose  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  chap,  so  as  to  make  it  follow  after  xviii,  9  (Hors- 
ley,  Bib.  Crit,  i,  882) ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is 
gained  by  this ;  for  if  David  was  known  to  Saul,  and 
accepted  into  Saul's  service  as  there  narrated,  how 
could  Saul  send  for  him  to  his  father's  house,  and  re- 
ceive him  as  a  perfect  stranger,  as  narrated  in  xvi, 
14-20?  On  the  other  hand,  if  David  came  before  the 
notice  of  Saul  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
this  16th  chapter,  and  was  received  into  his  favor  and 
service  as  there  narrated  (21-28),  how  could  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  17th  chapter,  especially  those  in  verses 
81-87,  and  55-  58,  have  occurred  ?  The  Vatican  MS.  of 
the  Sept.  rejects  xvii,  12-81,  55-58,  and  xviii,  1-5,  as 
spurious  ;  and  this  Kennicott  approves  as  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  difiiculty  (see  his  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, Diuert.  on  the  UArew  Text,  p.  418-482, 554-558). 
What  gives  some  plausibility  to  this  is,  that  ver.  82 
naturall}'  connects  with  ver.  11,  and  all  between  has 
very  much  the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  permitted  on  such  grounds 
to  reject  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  all  other  ev- 
idence, external  and  internal,  in  its  favor.  The  old 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  as  David,  after  his  first 
introduction  to  Saul,  did  not  abide  constantly  wiUi  him, 
but  went  and  came  between  Saul  and  his  father's 
house  (xvii,  15),  he  may  have  been  at  home  when  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  broke  out ;  and  as  Saul's  dis- 
temper was  of  the  nature  of  mania,  he  very  probably 
retained  no  recollection  of  David's  visits  to  him  while 
under  it,  but  at  each  new  interview  regarded  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  stranger — still  leaves  unexplained  the  fact 
of  Abner's  ii^norance  of  David's  person,  which  appears 
to  have  been  as  complete  as  that  of  the  king,  and  the 
fact  of  David's  professing  ignorance  of  warlike  weap- 
ons, though  he  had  been  for  some  time  Saul's  armor- 
bearer.  This  last  difficulty  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  statement  in  xvi,  21  may  be 
proleptical;  or  David,  though  Saul's  armor -bearer, 
may  have  had  so  little  practice  in  the  use  of  armor  as 
to  prefer,  in  such  a  crisis,  trusting  to  the  weapons  with 
which  be  was  familiar.  The  best  adjustment  of  these 
passages,  however,  is  to  transpose  the  account  in  xvi, 
14-28,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  between  xviii,  4  and  5,  and 
to  regard  the  statement  in  xviii,  2,  of  David's  perma- 
nent residence  at  court  after  Goliath's  slaughter  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  an  attachment  to  the  royal  person  as 
a  general  thing  and  for  the  present.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  Saul's  hypochondria,  David  may  naturally  have 
returned  home. 

11.  David's  History  in  coimeetion  with  Stmi. — The  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  ca- 
reer. Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  final- 
ly to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  roman- 
tic friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
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the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  of  the 
laraelitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that  in  him 
Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than 
Saul ;  and  in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  Da- 
vid  thus  acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  un- 
happy jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling 
with  the  king^s  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his 
whole  later  relations  to  David.  Three  new  qualities 
now  began  to  develop  themselves  in  David's  charac- 
ter. The  first  was  his  prudence.  It  had  already 
been  glanced  at  on  the  first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi,18),  as  "prudent  in  matters  ;*'  but  it  was  the 
marked  feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career. 
Thrice  over  it  is  emphatically  said, "he  behaved  him- 
self wisely,**  and  evidently  with  the  meaning  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  his 
delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that  peculiar 
Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sagac- 
ity of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob, 
and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  One  instance  of  it  appears  immediately,  in 
his  answer  to  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants, 
'*  Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteem- 
ed?" (xviil,  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful 
exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hair^ 
breadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many  years,  im- 
pressed upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine 
help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  His  usual  oath 
or  asseveration  in  later  times  was,  *'As  the  Lord  liveth 
who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam. 
iv,  9 ;  1  Kings  i,  29) ;  and  the  Psalms  are  filled  with 
imagery  taken  even  literally  from  shelter  against  pur- 
suers, slipping  down  precipices  (Psa.  xviii,  36),  hiding- 
places  in  rocks  and  caves,  leiUy  coverts  (xxxi,  20), 
strong  fastnesses  (xviii,  2).  This  part  of  David's  life 
may  be  subdivided  into  four  portions : 

1.  His  Life  at  the  Court  of  Saul  US  hit  Jinal  Escape 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  2-xix,  18). — His  office  is  not  exactly 
defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having  been  first  ar- 
mor-bearer (xvi,  21 ;  xviii,  2),  then  made  captain  over 
a  thousand — ^the  subdivision  of  a  tribe — (xviii,  13),  ho 
finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's  second 
daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  appar- 
ent. These  three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the 
king  at  his  meals  (xx,  25).  David  was  now  chiefly 
known  for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines, by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  frt>m  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of  min- 
strel. But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  en- 
trap him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's 
madness  twice  broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two  faithful  al- 
lies, however,  in  the  court — the  son  of  Saul,  his  friend 
Jonathan  —  the  daughter  of  Saul,  his  wife  Michal. 
Warned  by  the  one  and  assisted  by  the  other,  he  es- 
caped by  night,  and  was  from  that  time  forward  a  fti- 
gitive.  B.C.  1062.  Jonathan  he  never  saw  again  ex- 
cept by  stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  marriage  to  an- 
other (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after 
her  fjither's  death.  See  Michal.  To  this  escape  the 
traditional  title  assigns  Psa.  lix.  Internal  evidence 
(according  to  Ewald)  gives  Psa.  vi  and  vii  to  this  pe- 
riod. In  the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  Is  moved 
by  the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  histor}'  (per- 
haps those  alluded  to  in  1  Chron.  xii,  17) — according 
to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamite,  and  there- 
fore of  Saul's  tribe.     See  Cush,  2. 

2.  ffii  Escape  (1  Sam.  xix,  18-xxi,  16).--.He  fint 


fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah,  to  SamneL 
This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meetinf^  witJi 
Samuel  since  the  original  interview  dazing  tiia  boy. 
hood  at  Bethlehem.     It  mi^pht  almost  aeem  «a  if  be 
had  intended  to  devote  himself  with  his  musical  and 
poetical  gifts  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.     But  he  had  a  higher 
destiny  still.     Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  him- 
self had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx, 
5,  26).     But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more 
settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  David*8  danger 
proportionately  greater.     The  secret  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably  hand- 
ed down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when  they 
came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm  already 
excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at  Ramah,  and 
he  now  determined  to  leave  his  countr}',  and  take  re^ 
uge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  Thenustodes  in  like  dream- 
stances,  in  the  court  of  his  enemy.     Before  this  last 
resolve  he  visited  Nob  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  the  taber- 
nacle (1  Sam.  xxi),  partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview 
with  the  high-priest  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxii,  9, 15), 
partly  to  procure  food  and  weapons.     On  the  pretest 
of  a  secret  mission  from  Saul,  he  obtained  from  Ahim- 
elech some  of  the  sacred  loaves  of  shew-bread  (q.  v.) 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath,  of  which  he 
said,  *^ There  is  none  like  that;  give  it  me."     The 
incident  was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and  the 
only  survivor  of  the  massacre  in  which  David's  vis- 
it involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.     Secondly,  fnun 
Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  sacred  bread  to  David's 
hunger  (see  Osiander,  De  Dcaide  panes  propotOiom 
recipiente.  Tubing.  1751)  our  Lord  drew  the  inference 
of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  8;  Mark  ii,  25;  Lnke  vi,  3, 4). 
It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title  of  Ffta. 
HL     His  hospitable  reception,  when  in  distress,  by 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  the  atrocious  massacre  inno- 
cently brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxi  and  xxii,  9-19),  must  have  deeply  afiected 
his  generous  nature,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cor 
dial  aifection  for  the  whole  priestly  order,  whose  min- 
istrations  he  himself  helped  to  elevate  by  his  dero* 
tional  melodies.     See  Ahimelech,  1. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Achish  (q.  v.)  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  **  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  his 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis* 
tines  against  their  former  conqueror ;  and  he  only  es- 
caped by  feigning  madness,  by  violent  gestures,  play- 
ing on  the  gates  of  the  cit}',  or  on  a  drum  or  cymbsl, 
letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  18,  Sept.).  (See  Ortlob,  De  Davidis  dtSrvs 
Lips.  1706;  Hebenstreit,  De  Dax.farorem  simutanief 
Vit.  1711 ;  KrafFt,  De  Dav,  in  aula  Gdheorum,  Erlang. 
1768.)  The  56th  and  34th  Psalms  are  both  referred  by 
their  titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (whst 
does  not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  he  had  been 
seized  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by 
Achish,  or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Ahimelech.  See 
Achish,  1. 

8.  His  lAfe  as  an  independetd  OuUato  (xxii,  l-xxvi, 
25). — (1.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
probably  the  large  cavern  (the  onl}'  very  large  one  in 
Palestine),  not  fax  from  Bethlehem,  now  called  Khn- 
reitun  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise,  p.  244).  From 
its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  in  danger  from 
Saul's  fury  (xxii,  1).  This  was  proftably  the  founds^ 
tion  of  his  intimate  connection  with  his  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  B.C .  lOGl.  Of  these,  Abishai,  with 
two  other  companions,  was  among  the  earliest  (1 
Chron.  xt,  15,  20;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  2  Sam.  xziU,  U 
18).  Besides  these  were  outlaws  and  debtors  tiam 
every  part,  including^  doubtless,  some  of  the  ori^Asl 
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Ganaanites,  of  whom  the  namb  of  one,  at  least,  has 
been  presenred,  Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  zxvi, 
6).     See  Adullam. 

(2.)  HU  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either  the 
mountain  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to  Adol- 
1am,  or  the  fastness  called  bj  Josephas  {War^  vii,  8, 
3)  Masada,  the  Gr»cised  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
MeUadah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  16),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  En-gedi.  While  there,  he  had  de- 
posited his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of  greater  seca- 
rity,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral  kinsman 
of  Moab  (ib.  8).  The  neighboring  king,  Nahash  of 
Amnion,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  Here 
another  companion  appears  for  the  fiirst  time,  a  school- 
fellow, if  we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of 
Samnel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer 
(1  Sam.  xxii,  5) ;  and  while  he  was  there  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  Da^ 
vid^s  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the 
desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chron.  xi,  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxili, 
14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands : 
one  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him  (1 
Chron.  xii,  8) ;  the  other,  a  detachment  of  men  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  his  fiephew  Amasai,  who 
henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes  (1 
Chron.  xii,  16-18). 

(3.)  At  the  warning  of  €rad,  he  fled  next  to  the  forest 
of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah),  and  then 
again  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparent- 
ly advised  by  Gad  (xxili,  4),  made  a  descent  on  their 
foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (q.  v.),  in  which 
he  took  up  his  abode.  While  there,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii,  7),  he  was 
joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — ^Abiathar, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  who  came 
with  the  hiKh-priest*s  ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the 
oracles,  which  David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad 
(xxiii,  6,  9 ;  xxii,  23).  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
joined  him  at  AduUam  (xxii,  2)  had  swelled  to  600 
(xxiii,  13). 

(4.)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the 
appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently 
the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep 
together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, 
'*  whithersoever  they  could  go,"  amon^  the  fastnesses 
of  Judah.  Henceforth  it  becomes  diflicult  to  follow 
his  movements  with  exactness,  partly  from  ignorance 
of  the  localities,  partly  because  the  same  event  seems 
to  be  twice  narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19-24;  xxvi,  1-4, 
and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-22 ;  xxvi,  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to 
Saul,  who  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge;  the 
treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes  l)efore  him, 
and  3000  men  being  stationed  by  Saul  to  catch  even 
the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 
22  [Heb,],  24  [Sept.] ;  xxiv,  11 ;  xxvi,  2,  20).  David 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occa- 
sions, the  pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each 
other.  Of  the  first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was 
long  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  '^  Cliff  of  Divisions," 
given  to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David 
climl)ed,  while  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  (xxiii,  25-29),  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  l>y  the  cry  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  **  by  the  spring 
of  the  wild  goats"  (En-gedi),  immediately  above  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity. 
The  followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity,  de- 
ll.—X  X 


scends  and  silently  cuts  off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe 
spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occasions,  be« 
fore  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied— and  then  en- 
sued the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgive- 
ness (xxiv,  8-22).  The  third  was  in  the  wilderness 
further  south.  There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed 
with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon  and  baggage. 
Into  this  inclosnre  David  penetrated  by  night,  and 
carried  off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well-known 
royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  twice  had  so  nearly  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi,  7, 11,  22). 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  En-gedi — and  this  is 
the  Inst  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (xxvi,  25). 
B.C.  1055.  David  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii,  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional  titles 
Psalm  liv  (**When  the  Ziphim  came  and  said,  Doth 
not  David  hide  himself  with  us?");  Ivii  (<' When  he 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,**  though  this  may  refer  also 
to  Adullaro);  Ixlii,  **When  he  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah'*  (or  Idumaea,  Sept.)  ;'cxlii  (*'  A  prayer  when 
he  was  in  the  cave**). 

While  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal  (q.  v.),  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter*B  life, 
and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage  with 
Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in  the  same  neighborhood 
(Josh,  zv,  56),  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  short  time 
before  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43 ;  xxvii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  2). 

4.  Bis  Service  under  Achiah  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1;  2 
Sam.  i,  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at 
last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not,  as  before,  aa 
a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful  band — his  600 
men  now  grown  into  an  organized  force,  with  their 
wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii,  3-4).  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achi^  gave 
him  for  his  support  a  city — Ziklag,  on  the  frontier 
of  Philistia — and  it  was  long  rememlsered  that  to  this 
curious  arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this 
part  of  their  possessions  (xxvii,  6).  Here  we  meet 
with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  was 
settled  there  for  a  year  and  four  months  (xxvii,  7),  and 
his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and  slingers,  twen^- 
two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  from 
the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (I  Chron.  xii,  1-7).  Possi- 
bly during  this  stay  he  may  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  military  organization  and  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  19-23),  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed 
the  Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel.  During  his  outlawry,  David 
had  also  become  acquainted  in  turn  not  only  with  all 
the  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the  strongholds 
of  the  enemy  all  around.  The  celebrity  acquired  in 
successful  guerilla  warfare,  even  in  modem  dayti, 
turns  many  eyes  on  a  chieftain ;  and  in  an  age  which 
regarded  personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of 
a  general  (1  Chron.  xi,  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph 
over  the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  the  fairest 
prospects  of  a  kingdom.  That  he  was  able  to  es- 
cape the  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part  to  the 
direct  help  given  him  by  the  nations  around,  who 
were  glad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saula  side ;  in 
part  also  to  the  indirect  results  of  their  invasions  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  27). 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier,  and 
representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  south- 
em  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But 
this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  no- 
liles,  and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
from  the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul.  In 
this  manner  David  escaped  the  difficulty  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Gill)on,  but  found  that  during  his 
absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a  descent 
upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off 
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the  wives  and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild 
scene  of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  be- 
tween David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathor.  It  happened  that 
an  important  accession  liad  just  been  made  to  David's 
force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  northward 
to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefd  of  the 
Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he  was  passing. 
Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for  them  at  home, 
yet  David's  fascination  carried  them  off,  and  they  now 
assisted  him  a;^ain8t  the  plunderers  (1  Chron.  xii,  19- 
21).  They  overtook  the  invaders  in  the  dssert,  and  re- 
covered the  spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which 
David  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the 
friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  26  31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the 
law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of  the 
plunder  among  the  two  thirds  who  followed  to  the 
field,  and  the  one  third  who  remained  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage (1  Sam.  XXX,  25;  xxv,  13).  Two  days  after  this 
victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  fa- 
tal news  of  the  defeat  of  Gil  boa.  The  reception  of  tlie 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the 
solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indignation  against 
the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamentation 
tliat  followed,  well  close  the  second  period  of  David's 
life  (2  Sam.  i,  1-27).     B.C.  1053. 

III.  David's  Reign, — (I.)  As  K'tig  ofJudah  at  He- 
bron,  7J  years  (2  Sam.  ii,  1-v,  6). — Hebron  was  select- 
ed, doubtless,  because  it  was  the  ancient  sacred  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king — by  whom  it  is  not  stated ;  but 
the  expression  seems  to  limit  the  inauguration  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  to  exclude  anj'  interven- 
tion of  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  ii,  4).  To  Judah  his  domin- 
ion was  nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first 
five  years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  among  the  w^estem 
tribes.  lie  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gesbur  (2 
Sam.  iii,  3),  a  petty  monarch  whose  dominions  were 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  whose  influence  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  land  must  have  added  a  great 
weight  into  David's  scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of 
the  churlish  Nabal,  David  seems  to  have  received  a 
large  private  fortune.  Concerning  his  other  wives  we 
know  nothing  in  particular,  only  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  had  six  sons  by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron. 
The  chief  jealousy  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  for- 
mar ;  and  a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual  ill-will 
into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwilllm^ly  slew  young 
Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  **  Long  war,"  after  this,  was 
carried  on  between  *'  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David."  We  may  infer  that  the  rest  of  Israel  took 
little  part  in  the  contest ;  and  although  the  nominal 
possession  of  the  kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  struggle  for  some  time  against  Judah,  the 
skill  and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  a.;ain.st  the 
vigor  and  popular  fame  of  David.  Gradually  David's 
power  Increased,  and  during  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  elevation  of  Ishl>osheth,  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms.  First 
came  a  successful  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Isbbo- 
sheth  (2  Sam.  ii,  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of 
Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  12).  A  quarrel  between  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  decided  the  former  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  David  («ee  Ortlob,  De  pacto  Davidis  et  Abneri^ 
Lips.  1709).  The  latter  refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  proof  of  Abner's  sincerity,  Michal,  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  was  restored  to  David.  The  possession  of 
such  a  wife  was  valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to 


the  kingdom;  and  although  David  had  now   otbcr 
wives,  he  appears  not  to  have  lost  his  aflfection  for  this 
his  earliest  bride.     She,  too,  seems  to  have  acqni^Ked 
in  his  claim  as  being  greater  than  that  of  the  man  on 
whom  her  father  had  arbitrarily  bestowed  her,  and  tbe 
sincere  kindness  of  her  new  husband  had  probAUy  not 
effaced  her  former  attachment  to  David,  although  w^e 
afterwards  find  her  betrayed  into  an  unworthy  act  by 
her  pride  of  position.     After  giving  her  back,  Abner 
proceeded  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David ; 
but  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  .should  be  so  brought 
about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace  him  from  his 
post  of  chief  captain.     He  therefore  seized  the  of^ior- 
tunity  of  murdering  him  when  he  had  come  on  a  peace- 
ful embassy,  and  covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the 
duty  of  revenging  his  brother's  blood.     This  deed  was 
perhaps  David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  otroysl  pow- 
er.    He  dar^  not  proceed  actively  against  his  mtb- 
less  nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abhorrence  in  a  solemn 
curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and  followed  Aimer 
to  the  grave  with  weeping.    See  Abxer.    Anxioos  Co 
purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered  a  public  wearing 
of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to  touch  food  all  tbe  dav. 
His  sincere  expressions  of  grief  won  the  heart  of  ^ 
Israel.     The  feeble  Ishbosheth  (q.  v.),  left  alone,  was 
unequal  to  the  government,  and  shortly  suffered  the 
same  fate  of  assassination.     David,  following  the  uni- 
versal policy  of  soverei^nis  (Tacit,  Hist,  i,  44),  and  his 
own  profound  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty,  took 
vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  Ishbo^Jieth  in 
Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron.    During  this  period,  it  b  not 
stated  a^inst  what  people  his'  marauding  excnrnons 
were  directed.     It  is  distinctly  alleged  (2  Sam.  iii,  23) 
that  his  men  brought  in  a  great  spoQ  at  the  very  time 
at  which  he  had  a  truce  with  Abner ;  possibly  it  may 
have  been  won  from  his  old  enemies  the  Amalekites  (1 
Sam.  xxx).    The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  him,  was 
now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  people 
at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.     B.C.  1046.     A  mI> 
emn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his  people  (2 
Sam.  V,  3).     For  the  third  time  David  was  anoint»i 
king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days  celebrated  the  joyful 
event  (1  Chron.  xii,  30).     His  little  band  had  now 
swelled  into  "  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  xii,  22).     The  command  of  it,  which  had  for- 
merly rested  on  David  alone,  he  now  devolved  on  hii 
nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii,  28).     It  was  formed  by  con- 
tingents from  every  tribe  of  Israel.    Two  are  specially 
mentioned  as  bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the 
others.     The  sons  of  Issachar  had  '*  understanding  of 
the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chron. 
xii,  82,  40).     The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  represented 
in  David's  being  followed  only  by  the  solitary  fugitive 
Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by  the 
head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priest, 
tbe  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  warlike  kina* 
man  Zadok  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28 ;  xxvii,  5).    The  king- 
dom was  not  at  fintt  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional 
one ;  for  it  is  stated,  "  David  made  a  leagne  with  tbe 
elders  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah ;  and  they 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel"  (2  Sam.  v,  8).    This 
is  marked  out  as  the  era  which  determined  the  Philis- 
tines to  hostility  (ver.  17),  and  may  confirm  our  idea 
that  their  policy  was  to  hinder  Israel  from  becoming 
united  under  a  single  king. 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity,  two 
cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which  David  now 
assumed,  bad  first  made  themselves  apparent  at  He- 
bron, and  affected  all  the  rest  of  his  career.  The  first 
was  the  formation  of  a  harem,  according  to  the  usage 
of  Oriental  kings.  To  the  two  wives  of  his  wander- 
ing life  he  had  now  added  four,  and  including  Michal, 
five  (2  Sam.  ii,  2 ;  iii,  2-5,  16).  The  second  was  tbe 
increasing  power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  ofiiceni, 
which  the  king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limita 
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of  right ;  and  thns,  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of 
his  career,  the  most  plaintive  and  chfu-acteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  poiverlessness  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  31-36). 

(II.)  Reiffn  over  all  Jsraei,  33  years  (2  Sam.  v,  5,  to  1 
Kings  ii,  11). — The  reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical 
era  in  the  history*  of  the  Hebrews.  It  decided  that 
thc3'  were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centaries  a  national 
monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a  solemn 
relie^ions  worship  by  mnsic  and  psalms  of  exquisite 
beauty;  it  finally  separated  Israel  from  the  surround- 
ing  heathen,  and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble 
monuments  of  sacred  writ,  to  the  influence  of  which 
over  the  whole  world  no  end  can  be  seen.  His  prede- 
cessor, Saul,  had  many  successes  against  the  Philis- 
tines, but  it  is  clear  that  he  made  little  impression  on 
their  real  power;  for  he  died  fighting  against  them, 
not  on  their  own  border,  .but  at  the  opposite  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  for  all  the  other  "  en- 
emies on  every  side" — Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah — however  much  he  may 
have  "  vexed  them"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47),  they,  as  well  as 
the  Amalekites,  remained  unsubdued,  if  weakened. 
The  real  work  of  establishing  Israel  as  lord  over  the 
whole  soil  of  Canaan  was  left  for  David. 

1.  The  Foundation  ofJenualem, — It  must  have  l)een 
with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  surrounding  nations 
watched  for  the  prey  on  which  the  Lion  of  Judah ,  now 
about  to  issue  from  his  native  lair,  and  establish  him- 
self in  a  new  home,  would  make  his  first  spring.  One 
fkstness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto 
defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular 
prescience,  perceiving  that  so  southerly  a  position  as 
Hebron  was  no  longer  suitable,  David  fixed  as  his  fu- 
ture capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was  taken, 
and  became  henceforth  known  by  the  names  (whether 
borne  by  it  before  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem 
and  Zion.  B.C.  1044.  See  Jerusalem.  Of  all  the 
cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages,  Jerusalem 
alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  permanence  the  choice 
of  its  founder.  The  importance  of  the  capture  was 
marked  at  the  time.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the 
successful  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place 
in  the  army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of 
the  host  (1  Chron.  xi,  6).  The  royal  residence  was 
instantly  fixed  there,  fortifications  were  added  by  the 
king  and  by  Joab,  and  it  was  known  by  the  specisl 
name  of  the  "city  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xi,  7  ;  2  Sam. 
v,9). 

In  the  account  of  this  siege,  some  have  imagined 
the  Chronicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
there  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  the  two  narratives. 
Joab  was,  it  is  true,  alreadif  David's  chief  captain; 
but  David  was  heartily  disgusted  with  him,  and  may 
have  sought  a  pretence  for  superseding  him  by  offer- 
ing the  post  to  the  man  who  should  first  scale  the 
wail.  Joab  would  be  animated  by  the  desire  to  retain 
his  ofiice,  at  least  as  keenly  as  others  by  the  desire  to 
get  it ;  and  it  is  credible  that  he  may  actually  have 
been  the  successful  hero  of  that  siege  also.  If  this 
was  the  case,  it  will  further  explain  why  David,  even 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  made  no  further  efiTort  to 'ex- 
pel him  until  he  had  slaughtered  Absalom. 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged  and 
partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  had  already  made 
two  inefiTectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v,  17- 
20),  both  near  the  valley  of  Rcphaim ;  and  these  were 
probably  the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after  be- 
coming king  of  all  Israel.  A  retribution  on  their  for- 
mer victories  now  took  place  by  the  capture  and  con- 
flagration of  their  own  idols  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12).  Tyre, 
now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history, 
allied  herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent  cedarwood 
for  the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v,  11),  es- 
pecially for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii, 
2).  That  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  been  in  a 
;ery  low  state  among  the  Israelites  was  to  be  expect- 


ed, since,  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  even  smiths'  forges 
were  not  allowed  among  them  b}'  the  Philistines. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  profitable  for  the 
Phoenicians  than  the  security  of  cultivation  enjoyed 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  trade  between  Tjrre  and  Israel  became  at  once  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  both,  and  the  league  between  the 
two  states  was  quickly  very  intimate.  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  Jebus  had  been  before,  it  was  at  once 
elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never  lost,  above 
any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  cf  the  land.  The  ark 
was  now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim 
with  marked  solemnity,  B.C.  1043.  A  temporarj'  halt 
(owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed- 
edours  house,  after  which  it  again  moved  forward 
with  great  state  to  Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened,  and  (according  to  1  Chron.  xiii, 
2 ;  XV,  2-27)  especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical 
arts,  in  which  David  himself  excelled,  were  now  de- 
veloped on  a  great  scale  (1  Chron.  xv,  16-22 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  5).  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Aaronic  'amilies,  were  both  present  (1  Chron. 
XV,  11).  Chenaniiih  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chron. 
XV,  22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chron.  xiii,  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  ac  the  controlling  adviser  of  the  fu- 
ture (2  Sam.  vii,  8).  A  sacrifice  was  oflTered  as  soon 
as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chron.  xv,  26;  2 
Sam.  vi,  18).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the  white 
linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his  royal 
robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  14, 20).  As  in  the  prophetic  schools 
where  he  had  himself  been  brought  up  (1  Sam.  x,  6), 
and  as  still  in  the  impressive  ceremonial  of  some  East- 
em  dervishes,  and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  de- 
rived from  the  East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the 
religious  solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself 
with  unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress  (see  J.  £.  M Oiler,  De  Daxnde  ante  ar* 
cam  saltante,  in  Ugolini  Thes.  xxxii).  See  Dance. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the 
royal  ftinctions,  he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale, 
and  himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi,  17, 18 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  2).  The  scene  of  this  inau- 
guration was  on  the  hill  which,  from  David's  habita- 
tion, was  specially  known  as  the  ^'  City  of  David." 
As  if  to  mark  the  new  era,  he  had  not  brought  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected  a  new 
tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  xv,  1)  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  great 
design,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently,  afterwards 
carried  out  by  his  son,  of  erecting  a  permanent  temple 
or  palace  for  the  ark,  corresponding  to  the  state  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest 
day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its 
splendor — the  reproach  of  Micbal,  his  wife,  as  he  was 
finally  entering  his  own  palace,  to  carr}'  to  bis  own 
household  the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  See  Michal.  His  act  of 
severitv  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the 
stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam. 
vi,  20-23;  1  Chron.  xv,  29). 

A  large  number  of  psalms,  either  in  their  traditional 
titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of  their  contents, 
bear  traces  of  this  great  festival,  besides  those  which 
may  be  referred  either  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  ded- 
ication of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  even  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sacred  services  on  the  return  from  Babylon. 
The  15th,  101st,  and  118th,  by  their  contents,  express 
the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occupation  of  his  new 
home.  The  68th,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  24th,  seem 
to  have  been  actually  composed  for  the  entrance  of 
the  ark  into  the  ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress 
— and  the  last  words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name 
by  which  God  henceforth  is  called.  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
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«  Who  is  thiB  king  of  glory  ?*'  '*  The  Lord  of  hosts, 
he  b  the  king  of  glory"  (Psa.  xxiv,  10;  comp.  2  Sam. 
Ti,  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked  np  into  psalms 
(xcvi,  2-18 ;  cv ;  cvi,  1,  47,  48)  occur  in  1  Chron.  xvi, 
8-36,  as  having  been  delivered  by  David  ^*into  the 
hands  of  Asaph  and  his  brother"  after  the  close  of  the 
festiyaL     See  Psalms. 

The  priests  or  Aaronites  most,  for  a  long  time,  have 
had  litUe  occapation  in  their  sacred  office ;  for  the  ark 
was  at  Kiijath-jearim,  under  the  care  of  a  phvate  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  we  find  shew- 
bread  to  have  been  set  forth  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  4-6) 
by  Ahimelech  the  priest ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many 
other  ceremonies  were  performed  by  them,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  ark.  But  after  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre perpetrated  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  few 
Aaronites  are  likely  to  have  felt  at  ease  in  their  voca- 
tion. To  wear  an  ephod — the  mark  of  a  priest  who  is 
asking  counsel  ot  Jehovah — had  almost  become  a 
crime ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  Saul,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Aaronites,  like  the  other  Israelites,  remained 
organized  as  bands  of  soldiers.  At  least  Jeboiada 
(who,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxvii,  5,  was  high-priest 
at  this  time,  and  joined  David  at  Hebron  with  8700 
Aaronites)  was  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Bena- 
iah,  afterwards  captain  of  David's  body-guard — a  man 
whose  qualities  were  anything  but  priest-like;  and 
Zadok,aftervrards  high-priest,  who  joined  David  **with 
t«(renty-two  captains  of  his  father's  house"  at  the  same 
time  as  Jehoiada,  is  described  as  **  a  young  man  mighty 
of  valor"  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28).  How  long  Jehoiada 
retained  the  place  of  high-priest  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable  that  no  definite  conception  then  existed  of 
the  need  of  having  one  high-priest ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  David's  affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  fa- 
ther's fate,  maintained  him  in  chief  place  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  Not  until  a  later  time,  it 
would  seem,  was  Zadok  elevated  to  a  co-ordinate  posi- 
tion. See  Abiathar.  Any  further  remarks  concern- 
ing the  orders  and  courses  of  the  priests  will  be  l>etter 
reserved  for  the  article  on  that  subject  It  is  enough 
here  to  add  that  the  cruel  slaughter  ordered  by  Saul 
of  the  Aaronites  of  the  line  of  Itbamar,  whom  Abia- 
thar now  represented,  naturally  gave  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  numbers  and  power  to  the  lino  of  Eleazar, 
to  which  Zadok  belonged.  We  must  also  refer  to 
the  article  Levites  for  further  information  concern- 
ing them.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high-priests 
in  direct  B3rvice  before  it ;  and  from  this  time  we  may 
presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment began  to  be  observed.  Previously,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  connection  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
tabernacle  had  been  very  loose.  The  priests  fixed 
their  abode  at  Nob,  when  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jea- 
rim,  a  very  short  distance ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
note that  they  at  all  interfered  with  Abinadab  in  his 
exclusive  care  of  the  sacred  deposit. 

After  this  event,  the  king,  contrasting  his  cedar  pal- 
ace with  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  was  desirous 
of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark ;  such  a  step,  more- 
over, was  likely  to  prevent  any  future  change  ot  its 
abode.  This  design,  when  imparted  to  the  prophet 
Nathan,  was  received  by  him  with  warm  encourage- 
ment. He  had  to  learn,  however,  that  the  seemingly 
obvious  fitness  of  a  public  measure  did  not  excuse  a 
prophet  from  the  obligation  of  consulting  the  Lord  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  utter  an  authoritative  opinion ;  for 
the  next  day  he  had  to  return  to  the  king  with  an  in- 
timition  that  he  must  abandon  the  intention  of  execu- 
ting this  great  undertaking.  The  design  is  indeed 
commended;  yet  as  he  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  and  had  shed  much  human  blood,  he  was  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  this  sacred  work,  which  was  there- 
fore to  be  reserved  for  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Encouraged  by  the  divine  approbation,  and 
by  the  high  promises  which  were  on  this  occasion 


given  to  him,  David  henceforth  made  it  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  hb  reign  to  gather  means  and  materi- 
als for  this  important  undertaking,  the  credit  of  wfaick 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  divide  with  his  son,  hjr  whom  it 
was  actually  executed.     See  SoLOMOir. 

Great  as  might  appear  the  advantage  of  establishing 
the  same  cit^  as  the  religious  and  civil  metropolis,  the 
effect  was,  in  one  respect,  most  unfortunate ;  it  offend- 
ed the  powerful  and  central  tribe  of  Ephraixn.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  Shiloh  as  the  rightful 
abode  of  the  ark.  Against  Kiijatii-jeariixi  no  envy 
was  felt,  especially  while  the  ark  and  its  priests  were 
in  obscurity ;  but  when  so  much  honor  attended  it ; 
when  it  became  a  peculiar  glory  to  Judah  and  Benja- 
min— ^tribes  already  too  much  favored ;  when  a  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  erected  to  receive  it,  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  a  rend- 
ing of  the  tribes  apart.  Nor  was  the  argument  iinrea> 
sonable  that  a  more  central  spot  was  needed  for  Israel 
to  assemble  at  year  by  year. 

2.  Foundation  of  ike  Court  and  Engirt  nf  Israel  (3 
Sam.  viii  to  xii). — ^The  erection  of  the  new  capital  at 
Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new  eka  in  Davida  life 
and  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.     Up  to  this  time 
br  had  been  a  king,  snch  as  Sanl  had  be^  before  him, 
or  as  the  kings  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  each  mling 
over  his  territory,  unconcerned  with  any  foreign  rela- 
tions except  so  fax  as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own 
nation.     But  David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  now  took  a  wider  range.     He  became  a 
king  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
organization  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded 
an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv,  18-21).     The  internal  organizatioo 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.     The  empire  was  of  much  shorter  dara- 
tion,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
his  successor  Solomon.     But,  for  the  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sacred  lu»- 
tory.     For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  on  a  level 
with  the  great  potentates  of  the  world.     David  was 
an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of  the  same  magnitode, 
yet  of  the  same  kind  as  Barneses  or  Cyrus.     ^  I  hare 
made  thee  a  great  name  like  unto  the  name  of  the 
great  men  that  are  in  the  earth"  (2  Sam.  vii,  9). 
**Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made 
great  wars"  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).     And  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  external  relations  of  lifo,  and  the  great  inci- 
dents of  war  and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by 
their  contact  with  the  religious  history,  so  the  relig- 
ious history  swells  into  larger  and  broader  dimensions 
ft'om  its  contact  with  the  course  of  the  outer  worU. 
The  enlargement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  poa- 
er  and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies,  and 
thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnificent  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic  writings 
first  became  possible  through  the  court  and  empire  of 
David. 

a.  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom  the 
first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is  the  roy- 
al famUy,  the  dynast}',  of  which  David  was  the  found- 
er, a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of"  Pa- 
triarch" (Acts  ii,  29)  and  (ultimately)  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah.  Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  David 
proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  per- 
haps in  part  fh>m  the  same  political  motive  that  actu- 
ates other  Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take 
hostagea  from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the  oonco- 
blnes.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning  David's 
family  relations  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons  born  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  14, 15),  of  whom  four  were  chil- 
dren of  Batbsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  5),  and  therefore  mucb 
younger  than  the  elder  sona. 
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CI.)  Wivet  of  th4  Wanderinga, 

(1  8uii.xxTii,S;  1  Chron.  UI,  1.) 
1.  AhlnOMn  of  JwimI.  t.  AUgall  of  Carmd. 


jkmson  or  Jehlelf 

(Jerome,  ^.  Utb. 

D  1  Chron.  zxrtl,  SS.) 


ChllMb  or  D«aUl 

(1  Chron.  Ui,l; 

JoMph.^fl«.vU,l,4). 


of  ClMhttr. 
I 


(II.)  Wives  at  Hebnm. 

(9  Sun.  fli,  »<&;  1  Chron.  ttl,  1-4). 
Haiglth.         AMUI.  %Uh. 


BOehal 
tSno. 
.IS). 


ii 


AbMuom.    Tuoar.  Ad<ttiU*h.    Shcphatiah.     Ithronin. 


N.B.— Thert  wm«,  bcsidat,  10  ooneobbMB  (I  Sam.  t.  IS ; 
ZT,  !•),  whoM  ehildm  (I  Chron.  ill,  9)  arc  not  namod  (bal 
■M  JoMph.  Ant.  tU,  S,3|. 


Sioas  who 
dlad(JSam. 

ZTlIlflS). 


Tamar  to  RmoBOAM. 

(or 
Maaeah) 
(9  Sam. 
xiT,OT; 
JoMph. 
Ant.  Tli, 

8,8). 


Abuab. 


(m.)  Wives  at  JenutOenu 

(S  Sam.  V,  1S-1« ;  1  Chron.  Ul,  5-8 ;  sIt.  4-T.) 


Ihhar. 


Elishoa, 
Eliihama 
(1  Chron. 
1U,«J. 


Ipkel 


EUphelat. 


No«h 

(1  Chron. 

1U,8). 


I. 


Kepbag.         J^MiJa.        Eliihama. 


S.  Bathahabn 

(1  Chron.  lil,  S), 

Pftth»*">a. 


Btada, 
Becliada 
(1  Chron. 
Mir,  1). 


EUp] 


Llat. 


Jerlmoth 
(9  Chron.  zi,  18). 


Mahalath  loRuoaout 


dM 
aa  a  child 
(SSain.zU,lS). 


Shammna, 
(1  Chran.Ui,5). 


Shobab. 


Nathan. 


Jadkllah 

or 

SouMfOir 

(9  8am.zU,f5). 


Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonfjah  both  inherited  their 
father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv,  25 ;  1  Kings  i,  6),  but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  tliat  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  Kings 
XV,  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of  Jehiel 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xv, 
21 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  14),  with  the  exception  of  Solomon, 
who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering)  was  under 
the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii,  25).  David's  strong 
parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is  very  remarkable 
(2  Sam.  xiii,  81, 88,  86;  xiv,  88;  xviii,  5,  88;  xix,  4; 
1  Kings  i,  6). 

6.  The  military  organizaticn,  which  was,  in  fact,  in- 
herited fVom  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by  David, 
was  as  follows : 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  wnole  available  military 
force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This  had  al- 
ways existed  fh>m  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the  chief  or  the 
judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the  time.  Under 
Saul  we  first  find  the  recognised  post  of  a  captain  or 
commander-in-chief  in  the  person  of  Abner ;  and  un- 
der David  this  post  was  given  as  a  reward  for  the  as- 
sault on  Jerusalem  to  his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi, 
6;  xxvii,  84),  who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in 
the  absence  of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii,  26).  There  were 
12  divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
du^  month  by  month,  and  over  each  of  them  presided 
an  officer  selected  for  this  purpose  from  the  other  milr 
itary  bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chron.  pcxvii,  1-15). 
Besides  this  host,  the  register  proceeds  to  recount 
twelve  princes  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  per- 
haps be  compared  to  the  governors  of  our  own  states 
in  their  militar}'  capacity.  The  enumeration  of  these 
great  officers  is  remarkable,  l)eing  as  follows:  1,  Of 
the  Reubenites ;  2,  of  the  Simeonites ;  8,  of  the  Le- 
vites ;  4,  of  the  Aaronites ;  5,  of  Judah :  6,  of  Issachar ; 
7,  of  Zebulon ;  8,  of  Naphthali ;  9,  of  Ephraim ;  10,  of 
Manasseh ;  11,  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan ;  12, 
of  Benjamin ;  13,  of  Dan.  Here  the  names  of  Gad 
and  Asher  are  omitted  without  explanation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Levites  and  Aaronites  are  recounted, 
as  though  they  were  tribes  co-ordinate  with  the  rest. 


Mahalath  to  RnoBOAM  to  Tamar  for 

Maaeah) 
(11LZT,9). 

Abmah. 

and  Zadok  is  named  as  prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Levites  or  Aaronites  were 
wholly  shut  out  from  civU  and  military  duties.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  chief  of 
the  Aaronites)  was  described  in  the  beginning  of  Da- 
vid's reign  as  "a  mighty  man  of  valor"  (1  Chron.  xii, 
28),  and  the  same  appellation  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi,  6).  Benaiah  also,  now 
captain  of  David's  body-guard,  was  son  of  the  late 
high-priest  Jehoiada  (xxvii,  5,  and  xii,  27).  The  army 
was  still  distinguished  from  those  of  surrounding  na- 
tions  by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  infantry 
without  cavalry.  The  only  innovations  as  yet  al- 
lowed were  the  introduction  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii,  4),  and  of  mules  for  the  princes 
and  officers  instead  of  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii,  29 ;  xviii, 
9).  According  to  a  Mussulman  tradition  (ifiToran,  xxi, 
80),  David  invented  chain  armor.  The  usual  weapons 
were  still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the 
Psalms.  For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-gnard.  This  also  had  existed  in  tl:e 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably  been 
its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii,  14 ;  Ewald).  But 
it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization.  They  were, 
at  least  in  name,  foreigners,  as  having  been  drawn 
from  the  Philistines,  probably  during  David's  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Gath.  They  are  usually  called 
from  this  circumstance  "  Cherethites  and  Pelethites" 
(q.  v.),  but  had  also  a  body  especially  from  Gath 
among  them,  of  whom  the  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  pre- 
served as  a  faithful  servant  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv,  19). 
The  captain  of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a 
foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction 
and  purest  descent,  who  first  appears  in  this  capacity, 
but  who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support 
of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  xv,  18;  xx, 
28;  1  Kings  i,  38,  44). 

(8.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  Da- 
vid's army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculia 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.     The  nucleus  of  whf 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  David' 
forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathere 
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round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was 
still  preserved,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim^  **  heroes" 
or  **  mighty  men."  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  three  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands  of 
20  each.  The  smjiU  bands  were  commanded  by  thirty 
officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together  formed  *'  the 
thirty/'  and  the  three  large  bands  by  three  officers,  who 
together  formed  "the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one 
chief,  **the  captain  of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
8-89 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  9-17).  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
second  or  alternate  set  to  **the  three,"  and  in  this 
grade,  as  well  as  among  the  subaltern  "thirty,"  one 
is  apparently  named  as  outranking  his  colleagues. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  two  or  three  names  appear  to  have 
l)een  omitted.  The  sixteen  additional  names  given 
in  1  Chron.  xi  may  be  those  of  alternates  to  **  the  thir- 
ty." Of  "the  thirt}',"  some  few  only  are  known  to 
&me  elsewhere.  Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chron. 
xi,  26 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least 
one  Goliath  (1  Chron.  xi,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19) ;  Joel, 
the  brother  or  son  (Sept.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xi,  38) ; 
Naharai,  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi,  39 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  37) ;  Eliam,  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34) ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chron.  xi, 
40;  2  Sam.  xxui,  38;  xx,  2G);  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1 
Chron.  xi,  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  89;  xi,  8).  See  Hof- 
mann,  Getchichte  der  Hclden  DaviSa  (in  his  Exeg.  krit. 
Abhandlungen,  No.  vi). 

The  following  is  a  corrected  and  classified  list  of 
the  noted  warriors  of  David's  veterans.  See  each 
name  in  its  alphabetical  place. 


No.  ChUifofall. 

1.  Jashobmin  (son  of  Zabdlel),  a  descendant 
of  UachmoQ 


ti( 


Principal  Three. 

2.  Eleazar  (flon  of  Dodo),  a  descendant  of 

Ahoah 

3.  Shammah  (son  of  Agee  [Shage  i])^  of  the 

mounfcaliu  of  Judah 

(4.)  Unknown. 


Secondary  Three, 

5.  Abishai  (son  of  ZsralRh),  captain 

6.  Benaiah  (son  of  Jebolada) 

(7.)  Unknown, 


8 

0 
11 


IS 
90 


11 


12 


Subordinate  Thirty, 

(S.)  Tsmalah  of  Gibeah,  captain  [1  Chron.  xii,4] 
9.  Asahel  (brother  of  Joab) 

10.  Elhanan  (son  of  Dodo)  of  Reihlehem 

11.  Shammah  of  Harod,  of  the  lineage  of  SSarah 
[hnikaofHarod] 

1 9.  Helec  of  Falon,  in  Ephralm 

18.  Ira  (son  of  Uckesh)  of  Tekoa 

14.  Abiezer  of  Anatholh,  in  Denjamin 

15.  SibbecaL,  a  descendant  of  llunhah,  of  the 

lineage  of  Zarah 

16.  Znlmon,  a  descendant  of  Ahoah 

17.  Maharalof  Netophat,  of  the  lineage  of  Zarah 
^S.  Heled  (son  of  Baanah,  of  the  lineage  of 

Othniel)  of  Netophat 

19.  Tttol  (son  of  Ribai)  of  Gibeah,  in  Benjamin 

20.  Benaiah  of  Pirathon,  In  Kphraim 

8^.  Hurai,  of  the  valleys  of  Gaash 

92.  Abiel  of  Beth-Arabah 

93.  Acmaveth  (son  of  Adiel)  of  Bahurim. . . . 
24.  EUahba  of  Shaalbln 

26.  Jonathan  (son  of  ^    - ..  ^  _       ^  ,        -  / 

Shaee)  f        "®  mountains  of  i 

96.  AhiaS  (SOT  *(rf  ski  {  J"^«h,  descendants  I 

car) . , )  ®'  Jwhen  of  Gisoh  | 

27.  Ellpheiet  (son  of  Ahasbal  [UiQ)  THepher] 

of  Maachah 

28.  Elirtin  [AhUah]  (son  of  Ahithophel)  of  Gi- 

loh  tPelon] 

99.  Hezrai of  Carmel \',', 

80.  Nnaral  (-on  of  Kzbai)  of  Arab  ...!!!!.*.'.'] 

81.  Joel  [[gal]  (brother  [son]  of  Nathan)  of 

Zobah 

82.  Mlbhar  [Bani],  a  Hagarene  (of  the  tribe  of 

Gad) 

33.  Zelek,  an  Ammonite .**.*.*  I  gx 

34b  Naharai  (Jcab*s  nrroor-bcarer)  of  Beerothj   " 

sJoJrebl'^^'^^^^^'-of  Jethro {j  »« 

37.  Uriah,  a  HIttlte J  39 
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25 
96 
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28 


99 

ii 

80 

4i 

31 
ii 

89 


ii 


83 

84 
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36 


ii 


20 

29 


96 

ii 

97 


It 

28 
ii 

29 
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SO 
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31 

ii 

89 

ii 

38 

ii 

84 
35 

36 

II 

87 

II 

88 

14 

81 

14 

40 
ii 

41 


►•S3 

5S 


8 


7 

8 

10 

9 

12 

11 

13 
15 
14 

25 


Ii 

>: 
6-a 

»*  . 

4S 
43 

4« 

44 

14 

45 

i4 

46 

14 

•4 

44 

47 

u 

"  1 

Na  Supplementary  Sixteen,         *  ^   "  ^  1  ^  £ 

Sa  Zabad(8on  of  Aphlai) 

89.  Adina  (son  of  Shiaa),  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 

40.  Uanan  (son  of  Maachah) 

41.  Jehoshaphat  of  Methen 

42.  Uaziah  of  AshUroth 

44!  j5S?r}  ("ona  of  Hothan)  of  Aroer....  / 

46".  JohlT*)  C-^"-  of  Shimri)  of  Tlaah | 

47.  Eliel  of  Mahavah 

«:j«w4<""'"^"'»> 1 

60.  Ithmah,  a  Moabite. 

61.  EHel 

62.  Obed 

58.  Jasiel  of  MefK)batah 

c.  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
established  social  and  moral  institutions.  Some 
entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial  pur- 
poses (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25^1),  others  for  jadictal  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  29-82).  Some  few  are  named  as  consti> 
tuting  what  would  now  be  called  the  court  or  council 
of  the  king;  the  councillors,  Ahithophel  of  Glloh  and 
Jonathan  the  king's  nephew  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32, 33} ; 
the  companion  or  "  friend''  Husliai  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
33 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  87;  xvi,  19) ;  the  scribe  Sheva,  or  Se- 
raiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx,  25 ;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  82) ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  his- 
torian (2  Sam.  XX,  24) ;  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector, 
both  of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam,  xx,  24 ;  1  Kings 
xii,  18 ;  iv,  8,  6).  The  cabmet  of  David  (if  we  mAj 
use  a  modem  name)  is  thus  given  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  3^ 
-84)  with  reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Absalom's 
revolt:  1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor,  wise 
man,  and  Bcrii)e ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hachmoni,  tator  (?) 
to  the  king's  sons ;  8,  Ahithophel,  the  king's  ooonsel- 
lor ;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  companion ;  5,  after  Ahith- 
ophel, Jehaiadoy  the  eon  of  Benaiah ;  6,  Abiatbar  the 
priest.  It  is  added,  '*and  the  gen^^  of  the  king** 
army  was  Joab." 

Each  tritMs  had  its  own  head  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16-22). 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  Elihn,  David's 
brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of  Jndah  (ver.  18), 
and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of  Benjamin  (ver.  21). 
Twelve  royal  bailiff's  are  recited  as  a  part  of  David'a 
establishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  31),  having  the  fol- 
lowing departments  nnder  their  charge :  1,  The  treas- 
ures of  gold,  silver,  etc.;  2,  the  magazines;  3,  the 
tillage  (wheat,  etc.?);  4,  the  vineyards;  6,  the  wine- 
cellars  ;  6,  the  olive  and  sycamore  trees ;  7,  the  oil- 
collars  ;  8,  the  herds  in  Sharon ;  9,  the  herds  in  the 
valleys;  10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  12,  the  flocks. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David  left 
his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove  that  he  was 
on  the  whole  faithfully  served,  and  that  his  own  ex- 
cellent intentions,  patriotic  spirit,  and  devout  piety 
(measured,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  standard  of  those 
ages),  really  made  his  reign  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 

d.  But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  proph- 
ets appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers.  Of  theoe, 
Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  Da- 
vid's companion  in  exile,  and,  from  his  being  called 
I*  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to  the  earliest  form  of 
the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the 
first  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii,  2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his 
title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii,  5-17 ;  xii,  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope 
of  the  new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i).  Two  high-priests — ^represent- 
atives of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xxvi, 
S) — ^here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  also 
appear :  one,  Abiatbar,  who  attended  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, companion  of  his  exile,  and  connected  with  the 
old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34),  joining 
him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards 
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tfae  sapport  of  his  son ;  the  other  Zadok,  who  minister* 
ed  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  89),  and  who  was  made  the 
head  of  the  Aaronic  family  (xxvii,  17).  Besides  these 
foar  great  religious  functionaries,  there  were  two  class- 
es of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  mnsic,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the  grand- 
son of  Samuel,  and  Jedutbun  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1-31); 
Leyites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron.  xxvi ;  i,  28)  which 
had  been  accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of 
the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David 
himself  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  26-28). 

llie  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must  have  giv- 
2in  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's  time,  such  as 
it  had  not  borne  under  the  disconnected  period  of  the 
Judges.  But  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  that  it  so  well  harmonized  with  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  was  its  centre.  As  his  early  martial 
life  still  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  military  organ- 
ization which  bad  sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early 
education  and  his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the 
bead  of  his  own  religions  institutions.  Himself  a 
prophet,  a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those 
whose  advice  he  sought  and  whose  arts  he  fostered. 
Wkiat  was  still  more  remarkable,  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave  the 
priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 17, 18) ;  and,  as  if 
to  include  his  whole  court  within  the  same  sacerdotal 
sanctity,  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  was  a  priest 
by  descent  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  and  joined  in  the  sa- 
cred music  (1  Chron.  xvi,  6) ;  David  himself  and  **  the 
captains  of  the  host*'  arrsnged  the  prophetical  duties 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  1);  and  his  sons  are  actually  called 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17,  trans- 
lated "chief,"  and  aifXdpxai,  '* chief  rulers"),  as  well 
as  Ira,  of  Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx,  26,  translated  "chief 
ruler,"  but  Upiv^).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen  l>e- 
fore  or  since  in  the  Jewish  histor}%  Even  Solomon 
fell  below  it  in  some  important  points. 

e.  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we 
pass  to  its  external  relations.  David's  further  victo- 
ries are  narrated  in  the  following  order — Philbtines, 
Moab,  Zobah,  Edom,  Northern  League  stirred  up  by 
the  Ammonites,  Ammon  (see  Hase,  De  regni  David,  tt 
BaUtm,  detcriptio  gtogr,  hist.^  Norimb.  1789, 1754).  1. 
The  short  and  dry  notice  concemim;  the  Philistines 
just  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  is  the  era  of  their 
decisive,  though  not  final  subjugation.  Their  towns 
were  despoiled  of  their  wealth  (2  Sam.  viii,  xii),  and 
doubtless  all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed 
over  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moab- 
ites  were  a  pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations 
with  Israel  appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight 
notice  of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47) 
is  the  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud.  In. the  book  of  Ruth  we  see  them  as 
friendly  neighbors,  and  much  more  recently  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  3, 4)  David  committed  his  parents  to  the  care  of 
the  king  of  Moab.  We  know  no  cause,  except  David's 
strenii^b,  which  now  drew  his  arms  upon  them.  A 
people  long  accustomed  to  peace,  in  conflict  with  a  vet- 
eran army,  was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness 
of  his  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two  thirds  of  the 
population  (if  we  rightly  interpret  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viii,  2)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became  trib- 
utary. 8.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  is 
still  a  problem.  See  Zobah.  We  here  follow  the 
belief  tliat  it  was  a  power  of  northern  Syria,  then  aim- 
ing at  extensive  empire,  which  had  not  only  defeated 
and  humbled  the  kincc  of  Hamath,  but  had  obtained 
homage  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Saul  had  founded  a  little  empire 
for  themselves  by  conquering  their  eastern  neighbors, 


the  Hagarenes,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  the 
district  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His  efforts 
"to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates"  first 
brought  him  into  collision  with  David,  perhaps  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes. 
David  defeated  not  merely  his  army,  but  that  of  Da- 
mascus too,  which  came  too  late  with  succor,  and  put 
Israelitish  garrisons^  into  the  towns  of  the  Damascenes 
(see  Michaelis,  ffitt,  beilarum  Dav.  c.  rege  Nenbeno^  in 
his  Cammentatt.  JSoc,  GoU.  1768,  ii,  71  sq.).  In  .this 
career  of  success,  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  uniform  superiority  over  raw  troops  of  a  power 
which  is  always  fighting;  whose  standing  army  is 
ever  gaining  experience  and  mutual  confidence.  4. 
Another  victory,  gained  "  in  the  valley  of  salt,"  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  read,  as  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  12,  and  in  the 
superscription  of  Psa.  Ix,  "over  the  Edomitet^**  not 
"over  the  jS'yn'aiw."  The  difference  of  the  Hebrew 
textual  letters  is  very  slight,  D^M  and  DTK.  The 
verse  which  follows  (2  Sam.  viii,  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victory,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation 
and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  which,  like  Moab,  was  incor* 
porated  with  David's  empire.  Immediately  before 
this  last  conquest,  as  would  appear,  he  wrote  the  60th 
Psalm ;  and  as  that  Psalm  0ves  no  hint  of  his  achieve- 
ments against  the  king  of  Zobah  and  the  Damascenes, 
this  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that  those  suc- 
cesses were  not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.  5. 
After  David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the 
Philis^tine  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the  Hagarenes, 
threatened  the  Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did  Moab 
on  the  south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally  alarmed, 
and  called  in  the  powers  of  Syria  to  their  help  against 
a  foe  who  was  growing  dangerous  even  to  them,  and 
whom  they  had  provoked  by  a  gross  insult  (see  Lake- 
macher,  De  barba  legaiU  Dav.  abratOj  in  his  ObservtUi, 
Philoi.  X,  145  sq.).  The  coalition  against  David  is  de* 
scribed  as  consisting  of  the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob  and 
of  Maacah,  of 'Zobah,  and  of  Tob.  The  last  country 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the 
first  two  immediatel|r  on  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this 
war  we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed  the  impor- 
tant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who,  having  suf- 
fered from  Hadadezer's  hostility,  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  9,  10). 
We  are  barely  informed  that  one  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Atishai  was  ported  against  the  Ammonites; 
a  second,  under  Joab,  met  the  confederates  from  the 
north,  80,000  strong,  and  prevented  their  junction  with 
the  Ammonites.  In  both  places  the  enemy  was  re- 
pelled, though,  it  would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result. 
A  second  campaign,  however,  took  place.  The  king 
of  Zobah  brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  neces- 
sar3'  to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
dan^^er.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was  then 
fought  at  Helam — far  l)e}'ond  the  limits  of  the  twelve 
tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious.  He  is  said  to 
have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x,  18,  the  men  of  700 
chariots,  and  40,000  horsemen;  or,  according  to  1 
Chron.  xix,  18,  the  men  of  7000  chariots,  and  40,000 
footmen.  If  we  had  access  to  the  court-records  of  Ha- 
math, we  should  probably  find  that  Toi  had  assembled 
his  whole  cavalry  to  assist  David,  and  that  to  him  was 
due  the  important  service  of  disabling  or  destroying 
the  enemy's  horse.  Such  foreign  aid  may  explain  the 
general  result,  without  our  obtruding  a  miracle,  for 
which  the  narrative  gives  us  not  the  least  warrant. 
Ttie  Syrians  henceforth  left  the  Ammonites  to  their 
fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who  had  been  in  allegiance 
to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  homage  to  David.  C. 
Early  in  the  next  season  Joab  was  sent  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Ammonites  in  their  own  home  by  at- 
tacking their  chief  city,  or  Kabbah  of  Ammoa.    The- 
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nataral  strength  of  their  border  could  not  keep  out  vet-  { 
eran  troops  and  an  experienced  leader ;  and  though  the 
siege  of  the  city  occupied  many  months  (if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  next  year),  it  was  at  last 
taken.  It  is  characteristic  of  Oriental  despotism  that 
Joab,  when  the  city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to  invite 
David  to  command  the  final  assault  in  person.  David 
gathered  a  large  force,  easily  captured  the  royal  town, 
and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.*  His  vengeance  was 
as  much  more  dreadful  onj  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
than  formerly  on  the  Moabites,  as  the  danger  in  which 
the  Ammonites  had  involved  Israel  had  been  more  im- 
minent The  persons  captured  in  the  city  were  put  to 
death  by  torture ;  some  of  them  being  sawed  in  pieces, 
others  chopped  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with  harrows, 
while  some  were  smothered  in  brick-kilns  (2  Sara,  xii, 
81 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  3),  This  severity  was  perhnps  ef- 
fectual in  quelling  future  movements  of  revolt  or  war ; 
for,  until  insurrections  in  Israel  embolden  them,  for- 
eign foes  after  this  remain  quiet.  Others,  however, 
understand  that  these  prisoners  of  war  were  merel}' 
put  to  hard  labor  with  the  various  instruments  named. 
(See  Danz,  De  mitigata  Dtvidia  m  AmmonUat  eruddu 
tote,  Jen.  1710 ;  Nimptsch,  De  A  mmomHs  a  Dew,  absque 
crudelikUe  tub  jugum  missi$f  Lips.  1781).  The  royal 
crown, or  "crown  of  Milcom,**  was  placed  on  David's 
head  (2  Sam.  xii,  30),  and,  according  to  Josephus {Ant, 
vii,  5),  was  always  worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  He- 
brew tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  1  Chron.  xx,  2) 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Am- 
monite god  Milcom,  or  Moloch ;  and  that  Ittai  the  6it« 
tite  (doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head  and  brought 
it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which  followed  was 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  "  the  Peacefur'  (Solo- 
mon), given  to  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this  crisis. 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascrit>ed  psalms  ix 
and  X.  To  the  Edomitish  war,  both  by  its  title  and 
contents,  must  be  ascribed  psalm  Ix,  6-12  (cviii,  7-13), 
describing  the  assault  on  Petra.  Psalm  xviii  (repeat- 
ed in  2  Sam.  xxii)  is  ascribed  by  its  title,  and  appears 
iirom  some  expressions  to  belong  to  the  day  *'when 
the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,"  as  well  as  "out  oftthe  hand  of  Saul"  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  1 ;  Psa.  xviii,  1).  That  **  day"  may  be 
either  at  this  time  or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Psalms 
XX  and  xxi  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious 
and  of  military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of 
his  career.  (Psalm  xxi,  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of 
pure  gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii,  30.) 

3.  David't  subsequent  History. — ^Three  great  calami- 
ties may  be  selected  as  marking  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  reign, 
which  appear  to  be  intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  18),  **a  three  years'  famine,  a  three 
months'  flight,  or  a  three  days'  pestilence." 

a.  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine)  intro- 
duces us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  relations  with 
the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often  arisen  a  painful 
suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  time  (xvi,  7),  that  the  oracle  which  gave  as  the 
•cause  of  the  famine  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  the  fallen  d3rnasty.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  not  needed.  "The  massacre 
was  probably  the  most  recent  national  crime  that  had 
left  any  deep  imprea<iion ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Da- 
vid's conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite 
kind.  It  was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14) ;  and  it 
was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  &mily  to 
Hephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  ix,  1-18;  xxi,  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grandsons 


— sons  of  Michal  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8% 
in  the  common  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  In  oor 
oeived  version ;  and  Josephus  imagines  that  thejr  iw^erv 
bom  of  her  after  a  second  divorce  fit>m  DavidL      Bat 
it  is  certain,  from  1  Sam.  xviii,  19,  that  Miekai  is  here 
a  mistake  for  Merab,  which  name  De  Wette  luus  in- 
troduced into  his  version.    The  description  oCthe  other 
bereaved  mother,  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  'who 
took  her  station  upon  the  rock,  and  watched  the  bodies 
of  her  sons  day  and  night,  lest  they  should  be  derosred 
by  beasts  of  prey  or  torn  by  the  birds  of  the  aJr,  is 
deeply  affecting.    It  touched  the  heart  of  David  when 
he  heard  of  it.     He  would  not  allow  public  deoeii<cy 
to  be  any  further  offended  to  satisfy  the  reeentioent 
of  the  Gibeonites,  but  directed  the  bodies  to  be  takes 
down  and  honorably  deposited  in  the  family  aepolchie. 

h.  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the  trage- 
dy of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parta  out  of 
the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which 
he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.     (1.)  Underneath 
the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against  the 
Ammonites  was  a  dark  stor}%  known  probably  at  that 
time  only  to  a  very  few,  and  even  in  later  times  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  bat 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions 
of  his  career — ^the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba,  and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.    B.C.  1035. 
The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Orioi- 
tal  despot.     But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  the  saddeii 
revival  of  the  king's  conscience,  his  grief  for  the  sick- 
ness of  the  child,  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him,  his  return  of  hope  and  peace,  are 
characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only.     If  we 
add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d  and  the  51st, 
of  which  the  firnt  by  its  acknowledged  internal  evi- 
dence,  the  second  by  its  title,  also  claim  to  belong:  to 
this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the  instme- 
tion  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  compensated 
to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned  by  it«    (See 
Bebel,  D.tvid  pecccms  etpcenifens,  Argent.  1708.)    But, 
though  the  "  free  spirit'*  and  *'  clean  heart"  of  David 
returned,  and  although  the  birth  of  Solomon  was  aa 
auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  trouble  the 
victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it,  the  clouds  from 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  and  hence- 
forward **thc  sword  never  departed  from  his  boose*' 
(2  Sam.  xii,  10).    The  outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar, 
the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon,  and  then  the  re- 
volt of  his  best  beloved  At)salom,  brought  on  the  crisis 
which  once  more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  aa  in  the 
days  when  lie  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest 
trial  of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now,  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

(2.)  Of  all  his  sons,  Absalom  had  naturally  the 
greatest  pretensions,  being,  by  his  mother's  side, 
grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur ;  while,  through 
bis  personal  beauty  and  winning  manners,  he  was  high 
in  popular  favor.  It  is  evident^  moreover,  that  he  was 
the  darling  son  of  his  father.  When  his  own  sister 
Tamar  had  been  dishonored  by  her  half-brother  Am- 
non, the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  him  in 
vengeance,  but.  in  fear  of  his  fiither,  then  fled  to  his 
grandfather  at  Geshur.  B.C.  1088.  Joab,  discerning 
David's  longings  fur  his  son,  effected  his  retum  after 
three  years;  but  the  conflict  in  the  king's  mind  is 
strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Al)sa]om  to  dwell 
two  full  vears  in  Jerusalem  before  he  would  see  hb 
face.     See  Absalom. 

(3.)  The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  of  men  to  look 
favorably  on  young  and  untried  princes  rather  than 
on  those  whom  they  know  for  better  and  for  worse. 
B.C.  1023.  Absalom  erected  his  royal  standard  at 
Hebron  first,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  slay  bis  father 
outright,  which  might  probably  have  been  done  if  the 
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energetic  advice  of  Ahithophel  had  been  foUowed. 
The  rebellion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  at  seeing  their  king  ab- 
sorbed into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from 
2  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  zziii,  84,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandia^ 
ther  of  Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  at  He- 
bron that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  foot. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were  conspicuous. 
They  started  from  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  XV,  17,  Sept.),  and  every  stage  of  the  mourn- 
ful procession  was  marked  by  some  incident  which 
called  forth  a  proof  of  the  deep  and  lasting  affection 
which  the  king's  peculiar  character  had  the  power  of 
inspiring  in  all  who  knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt 
was  by  a  solitary  olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv,  18,  Sept.)  that 
marked  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan. 
Among  his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  com- 
pany of  600  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and,  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character,  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen*s 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sover- 
eign. But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervor 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession  made 
almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  descendant  of 
David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow  him  in  life  and 
in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the  ravine  of  the  Ke- 
dron ;  and  here,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
king  was  really  bent  on  departure,  "the  whole  land 
wept  with  a  loud  voice** — ^the  mountain  and  the  valley 
resounded  with  the  wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sa- 
cred hill,  to  accompany  David  in  his  flight^-Abiathar, 
the  elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
tnmed  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief  in 
the  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence  for  it 
to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the  whole 
crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing, 
all  with  their  lieads  muffled  as  they  went ;  the  king 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  unsandalled 
feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  consecrated  by  an 
altar  of  worship,  they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Arehite, 
"tlie  friend,''  as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king. 
The  priestly  garment,  which  he  wore  after  the  fashion, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  David*s  chief  officers,  was  torn, 
and  his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of 
hope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and,  to  frustrate  his  designs, 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before  him, 
two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  connection  with 
the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  territory  they 
were  entering.  One  was  Zil)a,  servant  of  Mephibo- 
sheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make  his 
own  fortunes.  At  Bahurim,  also  evidently  on  the 
downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses  broke  out  tlie  long- 
suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well 
perhaps  as  the  popular  feeling  against  the  murderer 
of  Uriah.  With  characteristic  replies  to  both,  the 
king  descended  to  the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi,  14 ; 
and  comp.  zvii,  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  9,  4),  and  there 
rested  after  the  long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or 
bridge  (Abara)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high- 
priests,  and  by  break  of  day  they  had  reached  the  op- 
poeite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed  Psa. 


iii,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  seems  less 
certain)  to  the  previous  evening  Psa.  iv.  Psa.  cxliii, 
by  its  title  in  the  Sept.,  "  When  his  son  was  pursuing 
him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  AIfo,  by  long  popular 
belief,  the  Trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Psa.  xlii  has  been 
supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  complaints  of  Psa.  Iv 
and  Ixix  to  be  levelled  against  Ahithophel  (q.  v.),  who, 
on  finding  his  advice  disregarded,  committed  suicide 
in  a  fit  of  offended  pride  and  despur  (see  Schwarz,  De 
tnorte  AchUopheUs,  Wittenb.  1704). 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  of  the  rebellion 
is  comparatively  brief.  Mahanaim  was  the  capital 
of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii,  24 ;  comp.  ii,  8,  12).  Three  groat 
chiefs  of  that  pastoral  district  are  specially  mentioned 
as  supporting  him :  one,  of  great  sge,  not  before  named« 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him 
by  former  ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend 
Nahash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  broUier*s  place 
(xii,  80 ;  x,  2),  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the 
former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jona- 
than (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  ix,  4).  Strengthened  by  the 
warlike  Eastern  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  his  experi- 
enced captains,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
Absalom  in  the  field.  His  forces  were  arranged  un- 
der the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host; 
Abishai,  captain  of  **the  mighty  men;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah  (had  he 
wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  appointed  after- 
wards ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii,  2).  On 
Absalom's  side  was  David's  nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii, 
25).  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  old  king  and  of  his 
faithful  followers  at  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes  is 
well  depicted  by  Hushai,  **  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  *  field'  (or  a  fierce 
wild  boar  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Sept.) ;"  the  king  him- 
self, as  of  old,  **  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  **hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place'*  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8,  9). 
The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest  of  Ephraim," 
resulting  in  a  decisive  victory  on  the  part  of  David's 
forces,  and  terminating  in  the  accident  leading  to  the 
death  of  Absalom  at  the  hand  of  Joab  during  the  re- 
treat. David  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  battle  in 
the  gateway  of  Mahanaim.  Two  messengers,  each 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  the  other,  were  seen  running 
breathless  from  the  field.  The  first  who  arrived  was 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  already  employed  as  a 
messenger  on  the  first  day  of  the  king's  flight.  He 
had  been  entreated  by  Joab  not  to  make  bin: self  the 
bearer  of  tidings  so  mournful ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
when  he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  he 
spoke  only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left 
the  army.  At  this  moment  the  oiher  messenger  burst 
in — a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Kthiopian^-and  abruptly 
revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii,  19-32).  See 
CusHi.  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David's 
character.  He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  sorrow,  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  he  could  not 
forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amssa,  and  in  this 
was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between  himself  and  his 
powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix,  13).  Perhaps  Joab  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  he  murdered  Abner,  had  blinded 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of  Asxihel, 
but  no  such  pretence  could  here  avail.  The  king  was 
now  probably  brought  to  his  determination  partly  l-y 
his  disgust  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  ^ve  the  in- 
surgents confidence  in  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the 
same  as  Amasai,  David  may  likewise  have  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial  greeting  with 
which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to  his  assistence  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
18) ;  moreover,  Amasa,  equally  with  Joab,  was  David's 
nephew,  their  two  mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  being 
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Sisters  to  David  hy  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25;  1  Cbron.  ii,  13,  16).  The  unscrupnlous  Joab, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside.  Before  long, 
catching  an  opportunity,  he  assassinated  his  unsus- 
pecting cousin  with  his  own  hand ;  and  David,  lirho 
had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to  murder  Uriah, 
did  not  dare  to  resent  the  deed  (2  Sam.  xx,  5-12). 

The  return  was  marl^ed  at  every  stage  by  rejoicing 
and  amnesty — Sbimei  for^^iven,  Mephibosheth  partial- 
ly reinstated,  Barzallai  rewarded  by  the  gifts  long  re- 
membered, to  his  son  Chiraham  (2  Sam.  xix,  16-40 ;  1 
Kings  ii,  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled.  The  em- 
bers of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix, 
41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of 
Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  position.  David  again 
reigned  in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx, 
1-22). 

(4.)  A  quarrel,  however,  which  took  place  between 
the  men  of  Judah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in 
bringing  the  king  back,  hid  encouraged  a  Benjamite 
named  Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  "  Every  man  of  Israel, "  are 
the  stron.«;  words  of  the  text,  *^went  up  from  after  Da- 
vid, and  followed  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,"  a  man  of 
whom  nothing  besides  is  known.  This  strikingly 
shows  that  the  later  unpatriotic  features  of  David's 
rei^  had  to  a  great  degree  exhausted  the  enthusiasm 
once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and  chivalry,  and  that 
his  throne  now  rested  rather  on  the  rotten  foundation 
military  superiority.  Amasa  was  collecting 
troops ^llf9Mi4ls  general  at  the  time  when  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who  then, 
with  his  usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Beth-maachah  before  he  could  collect  his  par- 
tisans. Sheba' s  head  was  cut  uff  and  thrown  over  the 
wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22). 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble,  for  the  intestine 
war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  the 
hope  of  thro  win  <^  off  the  yoke.  Four  successive  bat- 
tles are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi,  15-2*2),  in  the  first  of 
which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  being  slain.  His 
faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from  all  future  risks, 
and  PhUistia  was  once  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 

c.  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered  as  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pestilence  which 
visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad 
(see  Blessig,  De  cetuu  Dav,  pesteque  hunc  sectita^  Ar- 
gent. 1788;  Becker,  Quare  Deut  Davidem  pettilentia 
pwdverity  Rost.  1767).  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  9;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
1-7,  xxvii,  23,  24) ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally  sug^ 
gested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  implying  a 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcated  on 
the  kings  of  the  chosen  people.  Joab's  repugnance 
to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused  altogether  to 
number  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xxi,  6).  The 
king  also  scrupled  to  number  those  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  23),  and  the  final 
result  wa<9  never  recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King 
David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  24).  The  plague,  however, 
and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Probably  Psalms 
XXX  and  cxxxi  have  reference  to  this  time.  But  | 
a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the  exact 
spot  which  witnes.sed  the  close  of  the  pestilence,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  "  The  Death."  Outoide  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem, Arannah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — ^per- 
haps even  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  23) — possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he 
and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chron.  xxi,  20).  At  this 
<ipot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 


the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth  and  sky 
over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene  of  such  an  appari- 
tion at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked  oat  for  a 
sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah  willin^lr 
granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor;  the  place  was  called  by  the  name 
of*'  3/ortaA"  (2  Chron.  iii,  1);  and  for  the  first  time  m 
holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence,  was  recognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  ^wi 
which  afterwards  became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still  re- 
garded with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Mussulman  **Dome  of  the  Rock*'  (see  Prol 
WillU  in  Williams's  //o/y  C%,  ii). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably  re- 
vived the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of  a 
permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still  re- 
mained inside  his  own  palace  in  its  tempoimry  tent. 
Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  entertained  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end  of  his  wars. 
Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  delay :  one,  that  the 
ancient  nomadic  form  of  worship  was  not  yet  to  be 
abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii,  6);  the  other,  that  David's 
wars  unfitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peace- 
fill  worship  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).     But  a  solemn  asenr- 
ance  was  given  that  his  dynas^  should  continue  '*  ftv 
ever"  to  prosecute  the  work  (2  Sam.  vii,  13;  1  Chron. 
xxii,  9, 10).    Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such 
a  dynasty,  was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him,  therefore, 
the  stores  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chron.  xxii,  2-19;  xxviii,  1-xxix,  19)  were 
committed. 

d.  The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adonijah,  one  of  his 
elder  sons,  feared  that  the  influence  of  Bathsheba 
might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  son  Solomon. 
B.C.  1015.  Adonijah's  conspiracy  was  joined  by  Abi- 
athar,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the  redoubt- 
ed Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  decisive  measure 
of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the  throne.  Of  two 
young  monarchs,  the  younger  and  the  less  known  was 
easil}'  preferred,  when  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
government  was  thrown  into  his  scale ;  and  the  caasc 
of  Adonijah  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  Zadok, 
Nathan,  Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the 
plot  was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices  (1  Kings  i,  1-58).  See  Ado- 
nijah. Amnefsty  was  proclaimed  to  the  conspirators, 
and  was  faithfully  observed  by  Solomon  till  a  later  vi- 
olation of  its  terms.     See  Solomon. 

4.  By  tills  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  apon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  waa  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a  yonng 
Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag  (q.  v.),  mentioned 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grew  np 
in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  Kings 
i,  1 ,  ii,  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved  (see  Pfeiffer, 
Erkliir.  der  togenannten  ietzten  Worie  DavUTa,  Altdori^ 
1774 ;  De  Baer,  fn  uitima  verba  DavidU^  in  the  BiBL 
Hag.  ii,  489*504 ;  Trendelenburg,  In  verba  navistemta 
Datidis,  Gotting.  1779) — a  striking  union  of  the  ideal 
of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1-7).  His  List  words,  as  recorded,  to  his  soc- 
cesser  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined 
with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to 
remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  Kings  ii,  1-9). 

lie  died  B.C.  1013,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (2  Sam. 
V,  4),  and  '*  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David*'  (1  Kings 
ii,  10).  After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  ''the 
sepulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out  **  between 
Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  'mighty  men,'"  or  "the 
guard-house"  (Neh.  iii,  16).  His  tomb,  which  became 
the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  point- 
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ed  ont  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  ' '  His 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day,"  says  Peter  at  Pen- 
tecost (Acts  ii,  29) ;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  15, 3 ;  xiii, 
8,  4 ;  xvi,  7, 1)  states  that  Solomon,  faaviug  buried  a 
vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was 
broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the 
Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  rain  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixix,  14).  In  Jerome's  time 
a  tomb,  sc  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  (^Ep. 
ad,  MaroeU,  17,  46),  but  apparently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such  from 
the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill 
of  modem  Jerusalem,  commonly  caUed  Mount  Zion, 
under  the  so-culled  '^Ccsnaculum."  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  see  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  209. 
For  the  traditions  concerning  it,  see  Williams's  Holy 
City,  ii,  509-513.  The  so-called  ''  tombs  of  the  kings" 
have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royul  sepulchre  by  De 
Saulcy  (ii,  162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where 
it  maj'  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of  Da- 
vid's sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outnde  tho 
'walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  the  tomb 
of  David,  which  was  enipliatically  within  the  walls 
(see  Robinson,  iii,  p.  252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally  brought 
out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need  not  be  here 
described  in  detail  (see  Kiemeyer,  Charakt,  iv,  125 
sq.).  In  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  passion,  ten- 
derness, generoi»ity,  fierceness — the  soldier,  the  shep- 
herd, the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet, 
the  king — the  romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader, 
the  devoted  father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T. 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  Da- 
vid's character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  tho  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues  of 
the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes  natu- 
rally, if  one  may  say  so,  the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the 
last  and  grandest  development  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  person  end  the  period  of  the  Mes- 
siah. In  a  sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type 
and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called 
the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he 
was  truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people,  his  was  tho  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  *'  The 
city  of  David,"  "the  house  of  David,"  '*  the  throne  of 
David,"  "the  seed  of  David,"  "the  oath  sworn  unto 
David"  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty), 
are  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  all  the  flguratiye  language  of  the  New, 
and  they  serve  to  mark  the  lasting  significance  of  his 
appearance  In  histor}"^. 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by  him- 
self be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of  consola- 
tion and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  In  them  appear  qualities  of  mind 
and  religious  perceptions  not  before  expressed  in  the 
sacred  writings,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  Da\'id 
— the  love  of  nature,  the  sense  of  sin,  and  the  tender, 
ardent  trust  in,  and  communion  with,  God.  No  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  so  near  to  the  spirit 
of  the  New.  The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of 
devotion  which  have  been  equally  Ufed  through  the 
whole  Cbristifln  Church — Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  his  character  are  valua- 
ble as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in  record- 
ing them,  and  as  indications  of  the  unitm  of  natural 
power  and  weakness  which  his  character  included. 
The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like  Bayle) 
in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features  and 
exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  It  has  often  been 
asked,  both  by  scoffers  and  the  serious,  how  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  coald  have  murdered  Uriah, 


and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tortured  the  Ammonites 
to  death  ?  An  extract  from  one  who  is  not  a  too-in- 
dulgent critic  of  sacred  characters  expresses  at  once 
the  common  sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole 
matter.  "Who  is  called  *the  man  after  God's  own 
heart?'  David,  the  Hel^rew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough — blackest  crimee — there  was  no  want  of  sin. 
And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask,  *  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heart?'  The  sneer,  I 
must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are 
fuulte,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often 
baffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  forgotten  ?  .  .  . 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  ns  in  those 
Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  evei 
given  us  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here 
below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the 
faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards 
what  is  good  and  best  Struggle  often  baffled — sore 
baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a  struggle 
never  ended,  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  uncon- 
querable purpose  begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hiro 'Worship,  p.  72). 

See  generally  Havercamp,  Iktv.  res  yesta  vindicaim 
(L.  B.  1785) ;  Niemeyer,  Vtber  Lehen  und  Char,  Dav, 
(Hal.  1779) ;  Ewald,  Leben  Dav.  (Gera,  1795) ;  Hau^ 
ser,  De  Hist.  Dav,  (Tub.  1780) ;  Hosmann,  Hist.  Sam, 
Sauli  ei  Dav.  (Kil.  1752);  Feuerlein,  lUustria  Davidis 
facta  erjurisprud.  naturaU^ustraia(A\t.lllb);  New- 
ton, David,  the  King  of  Israel  (Lond.  1854);  Shepherd, 
Life  of  David  iUustrated  by  Psalms  (Lond.  1868) ;  A. 
L.  0.  E.,  i^hepherd  of  Bethlehem  (1861) ;  Hasse,  Mo- 
gnomih  Darids  (Jen.  1784) ;  Metzger,  Desiderivm  regis 
Dav.  ad  domum  Dei  (Angsb.  1776) ;  Serpilius,  Persona- 
lia Davidis  (vol.  ix  of  his  Personalia,  Leipsic,  17in); 
Krummacher,  David  the  King  [from  the  Germ.]  (Ed- 
Inb.  1867,  N.  Y.  1868).     See  Psalms. 

B.  In  fhrases.—The  "  House  of  David"  (Isa.  vii,  2, 
13 ;  Jer.  xxi,  12 ;  Zech.  xiii,  1)  signifies  his  family, 
posterity.  "  In  David,"  that  is,  in  the  Book  ofDadd^ 
the  Psalms  (Matt,  xxii,  42-45 ;  Heb.  iv,  7 ;  Psa.  xcv, 
7).  The  name  ''David,''  in  Ezek.  xxxiv,  28,  24; 
xxxvii,  24 ;  Hos.  iii,  5,  denotes  the  expected  Messish. 
"The  Son  of  David"  is  often  applied  to  Jesus  as  a 
title  of  the  Messiah  (Matt,  i,  1 ;  Ix,  27 ;  xu,  23;  xy, 
22 ;  XX,  SO,  31 ;  Mark  x,  47,  48),  but  not  in  John's 
writings.  So  the  "  Boot  of  David"  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  (Kcv.  v,  5 ;  xxil,  16 ;  Isa.  xl,  1, 10).  Hence  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  designated  by  the 
appellations  "the  Kingdom  of  David"  (Mark  xi,  10); 
*'thc  Throne  of  David"  (Luke  i,  32);  "the  Taberna- 
cle of  David"  (Acts  xy,  16;  Amos  ix,  10);  "the  Key 
of  David"  (Kev.  iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxU,  22 ;  Matt,  xvi,  19). 

DAVID,  City  of.  This  name  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  two  different  places. 

It  In  2  Sam.  v,  we  read  that  David,  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  and  stormed  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion, 
"dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David"  (1 
Chron.  xi,  7).  After  that  time  the  castle  and  palace 
of  Zion  appear  to  have  been  called  "  the  City  of  Da- 
vid," as  contradistinguished  alike  from  Jerusalem  gen- 
erally, and  f^om  Moriah  and  other  sections  of  it  (1 
Kings  Till,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  2).  In  it  David  and 
most  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  were  buried  (1 
Kings  ii,  10;  2  Chron.  ix,  31,  etc.).  Mount  Zion,  or 
the  City  of  David,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  JeruFs- 
lem,  opposite  Moriah,  or  the  temple-mount,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  spanning  the  deep  valley 
of  T^'ropceon.  The  tomb  of  David  on  Zion  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  honored  sanctuaries  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans;  and  the  square  keep,  called  the  Castle 
of  David,  on  the  northern  end  of  Zion,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  relics  in  the  Holy  City. 
See  Jerusalem. 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  4  and  11,  Bethlehem  is  called  the  City 
of  David.  Joseph  and  Mary  went  f^om  Nazareth 
"unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem. 
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This  was  David's  birthplace,  and  the  home  of  hip 
youth.  We  know  not  at  what  time  the  little  moun- 
tain village  began  to  be  called  by  his  name;  bni 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  designation  in  the  O. 
T.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  pretty  gen- 
erally used  in  the  tkne  of  our  Lord.     See  Bethlb- 
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David,  or  Dewl,  St.,  patron  saint  of  Wales,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Ceretica 
(Cardiganshire),  and  was  born  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  1 1  aving  resolved 
oh  a  religious  life,  he  spent,  as  w^as  customary  in  those 
days,  a  probationary  period  in  solitude,  after  which  he 
commenced  preaching  to  his  countrymen.  He  built 
a  chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded  twelve  monas- 
teries, the  chief  of  which  was  at  Menevia,  in  the  vale 
of  Ross.  At  the  synod  of  Brevy,  in  Cardiganshire, 
held  in  519,  David  showed  himself  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Subsequently  he  became 
archbishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  bnt  transferred  his 
see  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  601.  His  life  was  written  by  Rice- 
march,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  about  the  year 
1099.  The  Historia  8,  David's,  by  Giraldus  Cambren- 
ais,  written  about  1175,  and  published  in  Wharton's 
AngHa  Sacra,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Kicemarch's  work. — Butler,  Licet  of  Saints,  March 
1. 

David,  Christian,  one  of  the  founders  of  Herm- 
hut,  was  bom  Dec.  31, 1690,  at  Senftleben,  Moravia, 
and  was  bred  a  carpenter.  In  early  manhood  he  be- 
came a  Protestant.  In  1722  he  was  sent  to  find  a 
home  for  the  persecuted  Moravians,  and  secured  one 
from  Count  Zinzendorf,  at  Bertholdsdorf,  Losatia. 
See  Moravians.  When  the  church  was  organized 
at  Hermhut  (their  new  abode),  David  was  elected  first 
of  the  twelve  elders.  His  subsequent  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  missionary  and  Christian  labors.  In  1733 
he  led  the  first  Moravian  mission  to  Greenland.  In 
1788  Wesley  had  several  interviews  with  David  at 
Hermhut.  The  after  labors  of  David  included  two 
additional  visits  to  Greenland,  and  eleven  to  Moravia ; 
with  others  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Wetteravia,  Livo- 
nia, and  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1750  he  visit- 
ed all  the  congregations  in  German}',  and  almost  im- 
mediately returned  to  London.  In  July  he  re-cm- 
barked  for  Germany,  visited  the  churches  in  Wetter- 
avia,  and  assisted  at  the  synod  held  at  Barby.  From 
that  period  he  resided  at  the  church  which  his  hands 
had  founded.  The  toils  of  an  honored  and  useful  life 
were  unexpectedly  closed  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness,  February  3,  1751.  See  Stevens,  Histoiy  of 
Methodism,  i,  97;  Wesleyan  Magazine,  March,  1852; 
Wesley,  Works,  iii,  86 ;  v,  284. 

David  OF  Dinanto  (ISth  century)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (q.  v.),  who  died 
A.D.  1207.  The  Council  of  Paris  (A.D.  1209)  not  only 
condemned  Amalrich,  but  also  David  of  Dinanto. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Sent,  li,  Dist..;cyii,  qu.  i,art.  i)  speaks 
of  certain  '*  modern  philosophers"  as  adherents  of  Da- 
vid, and  attributes  to  him  a  doctrine  in  snbstance  pan- 
theistic :  *'  God  is  the  eternal  snbstance ;  all  things 
are  God,  and  God  is  everything."  Albertus  Mafnius 
speaks  of  a  treatise  of  his,  De  Tomis,  But,  in  fact,  little 
is  really  known  of  David  or  his  writinF^s,  except  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pantheistic  tendency 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Neander  {History  of  Doffmas,  ii, 
660,  Ry land's  translation)  gives  the  chief  authorities 
for  what  is  known  of  David's  doctrines,  viz.  Concil. 
Paris,  a.  1209.  in  Martcne  Thesaur.  Anecdvt.  W,  163; 
Albertus  Magnus,  Summa  P.  I.  Tract  iv,  Qusestio  20, 
Memb.  ii,  ed.  Lngd.  t.  xvii,  f.  76;  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Sent,  1.  ii,  Dist.  xvii,  qn.  i,  art.  i,  ed.Venet  t.  x,  p.  235. 
David  *' described  God  as  the  principium  ma/eriale 
omnium  rentm,  and  in  reference  to  the  throe  depart- 
ments of  existence  distinguished  three   principles: 


matter,  the  first  indivisible  principle  of  the  cm 
world  ;  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  world — apiiit,  tbe 
invisible  vovg  from  which  proceeds  tbe  soul ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  God — the  first  Indiyisible  in 
the  eternal  substances.   Between  these  three  principles 
no  distinction  could  exist,  for  otherwise  they  mnst  be 
referred  back  to  a  higher  principle  of  unity.     Tbcxe 
are,  therefore,  three  relations  of  the  one  divine  Bein^ 
to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  tbe  ideal  worids.** 
See  Banr,  VorUs.  ub.  d,  Dogmengeschichte,  18G6,  vol.  it,  p. 
328 ;  Gieseler,  CA.  Hist,  vol.  ii,  §  74 ;  Krcenlein,  de  90^ 
uma  Anudrici  a  Bena  ejusqtu  sedaiontm  ae  Dand^  de 
Dinanto  doctrina,  Giess.  1M2;  SUudenmaier,  PkU.  d. 
Christenthums,  i,  633  sq. ;   £ngelhardt,  Amalrich  von 
Bena,  in  den  kirckenh.  Abhandlung.  No.  3;  Kroenlein, 
Amalrich  von  Bena  a.  David  von  Dinanto,  in  StmL  a. 
KriL  1847,  i,  271  sq. 

David  (Maronite  archbishop,  A.D.  1053)  of  Moc^rr 
LiBANUS,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  Arsenius  concerning  the 
Melchite  and  Maronite  sects ;  also  a  TnatiM  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Eastem  Christians,  part  of  which  was 
published  by  Abraham  £cchelensis  (a  Roman  Mar- 
onite), Antlq.  Orient,  p.  459  (London,  1682).  In  tbe 
year  1059,  at  the  request  of  the  abbot  Joseph,  he  tr&na> 
lated  fh>m  Syriac  into  Arabic  the  Constiiutumes  £crie- 
sice  Maronitttrum,  in  seventeen  chapters  (see  Abraham 
Ecchelensis,  Not.  ad  Catalog.  Hehedjesu,  n.  5). — Clarke, 
Swx.  of  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  605.     See  Maronttes,. 

David  of  Augsburg,  a  Franciscan  of  tbe  13th 
centnry,  was  a  friend  of  Berthold  of  Ratisbon,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  missionary  journeys.  He  died 
in  Augsburg  in  1271.  Three  tractates  of  his  are  given 
in  the  Bi'Alolheca  Patrum,  yol.  xiii,  viz.  The  Noricet' 
Formula  for  the  Reformation  of  the  outer  Man,  A  for- 
mula for  the  inner  Man,  and  A  Mirror  of  the  seven  Steps 
of  a  Rtligious,  These  tracts  have  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Bonaventura.  Several  of  his  works  were 
written  in  the  German  language,  and  of  this  class  six 
have  been  published  by  Pfeifier  in  h\a  Deutsche  MgsiUber 
des  13ten  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1845). — Oudin,  Com- 
ment, de  Script.  Eccles.  iii,  447. 

David  George,  or  Joris.    See  Jobis. 

David  Nicetas.    See  Nicetas. 

Davldists,  followers  of  David  Joris.    See  JoRia. 

David's,  St.,  an  episcopal  city  in  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  about 
519,  when  St.  David  (q.  v.)  transferred  the  arcbbbb- 
op's  see  to  St.  David's  (before  called  Mynyw,  and  by 
the  Romans  Menevia)  from  Caerleon.  It  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  large  city — ^the  great  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  St.  David's  shrine ;  it  is  now  a  small  village,  with 
only  a  few  good  houses  besides  those  of  tbe  clergy. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  splendid  remains  of  relig- 
ions houses,  episcopnl  palace,  and  St.  Mar\''s  College 
(founded  by  John  of  Gaunt),  within  a  high  embattled 
wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  cathedral,  found- 
ed in  1180,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  David, 
is  cruciform.  Its  dimensions,  in  the  interior,  are 
as  follows :  length,  290  feet ;  breadth,  76 ;  nave, 
124 ;  choir,  80 ;  transept,  120 ;  central  tower,  127 
feet  high.  Among  the  former  bishops  may  be  named 
Laud,  Bull,  South,  and  Horsley.  The  present  in- 
cumbent (1868)  of  the  see  is  Connop  Thirl  wall,  tbe 
historian  of  Greece.  The  cathedral  establishment  in- 
cludes a  bishop,  a  dean,  four  canons,  five  vicars  choral, 
and  other  officers  residentiary,  with  four  archdea- 
cons, and  12  prebendaries,  or  honorary  canons,  non- 
resident. 

Davidson,  Kobert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine  and  scholar,  was  bora  at  Elkton,  Md., 
1750,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1771.  In  1773  he  was  ordained  by  the  Second  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  became  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  and  professor  of  history  in  the 
University.    During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  sealoos 
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Whig,  and  when  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia  he 
retired  to  Delaware.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Dickinson 
College,  and  was  also  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle.  On  leaving  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University.  The 
double  duties  devolving  on  him  at  Carlisle  were  dis- 
charged with  signal  ability^  industry,  and  success. 
HiB  learning  embraced  a  wide  range,  including  eight 
languages,  theology,  and  physics.  He  was  especially 
devoted  to  astronomy,  and  invented  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus called  a  Covnotphere^  presenting  the  earth  and 
firmament  to  view  on  the  same  axis.  He  was  also  a 
nian  of  elegant  tastes,  skilled  in  music  and  drawing. 
In  1785  he  was  Appointed  by  the  Old  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Pliiladelphia,  along  with  Drs.  Alison  and 
Ewing,  on  a  committee  to  prepare  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  to  take  the  place  of  Rouse.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1804  he  succeeded  Dr.  Nisbet  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1809,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  du- 
ties. He  died  at  Carlisle  Dec.  13, 1812.  His  pubUca- 
tions  are,  A  Dialogue^  tnih  two  Odts  iet  to  Afvdc^  1776 ; 
An  Epitome  of  Gtography^  1784;  A  Dialogue^  in  blank 
verte;  Paptrt  on  Astronomy;  Funeral  JLulogium  on 
Waahtngiton,  1799 ;  The  Christian's  A,B,C,  1811 ;  New 
metrical  Version  of  the  PsalmSy  1812 ;  Occasional  Ser- 
mons, — See  Sprague,  Annals^  ill,  822. 

Davies,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near 
Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  Nov.  8, 1723. 
He  was  educated  at  Fogg's  Manor  School,  where  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  also,  and  was  li- 
censed July  30, 1746.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  1747,  undertook  a  mission  to  Hanover  County, 
Va.,  and  on  his  arrival  obtained  a  license  from  the 
General  Court  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of 
worship.  In  1748  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hanover,  and, 
having  received  an  extension  of  his  license,  he  divided 
his  labors  between  five  counties  with  great  success. 
He  subsequently  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  for  Virginia,  and  received  a  letter  *' under 
authority"  in  England  confirmatory  of  his  views.  In 
1758  he  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  returned  to  Virginia  in  1755,  when 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  was  founded,  chiefly  through 
his  instrumental!^.  In  1759  he  became  president  of 
New  Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  where 
he  died  Feb.  4, 1761.  It  is  deserving  of  record  that  in  a 
discourse  on  the  occasion  of  Braddock's  defeat  he  made 
the  following  prophetic  remark  of  Washington:  **I 
may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  IVovidence  has 
hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  im- 
portant service  to  his  country,"  **In  the  pulpit  he 
was  at  once  instructive  and  persuasive,  full  of  light, 
and  power,  and  love ;  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was 
worthy  of  his  fine  thoughts,  splendid  diction,  and 
deeply  evangelical  spirit."  Hb  sermons,  which  are 
strikingly  eloquent,  have  been  often  reprinted;  the 
latest  editions  are  those  of  Albert  Barnes,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  (New  York,  1851,  8  vols.  8vo),  and  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  with  memoir  by  Dr. 
Sprague  (Phila.  3  vols.  8vo).  —  Sprague,  Annals^  iii, 
140. 

Davis,  Charles  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Oct.  7, 1802,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
by  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1824.  During  his 
itinerant  life  he  filled  many  important  appointments. 
He  was  stationed  three  times  in  Baltimore.  He  served 
also  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  Mont- 
gomery Circuit,  Md.,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  twice  in  Winchester,  Va.  In  Alay,  1832,  he 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Conference 
at  its  session  in  Philadelphia.     For  several  years  he 


was  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general 
government  in  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  and  filled  an  appointment  in  Rich- 
mond, and  also  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  While  in  Ports- 
mouth he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the 
navy.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  remained 
true  to  his  country,  and  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South  expelled  him  by  resolution. 
He  united  with  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
in  charge  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital,  Feb.  20, 1867. 
— Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  in  Christ.  Advocate  and  Journal, 

Davis,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  Oct.  30, 1787, 
was  converted  at  19,  entered  the  itinerancy  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1810,  and  died  in  Hillsborough, 
Va.,  Aug.  13, 1853.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  very  important 
and  useful  minister  for  more  than  forty  years.  As 
soon  as  he-  was  converted  he  began  to  exhort  and 
preach  publicly,  and  with  great  effect,  even  before  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  on  a  circuit 
in  1818  about  one  thousand  souls  were  converted  by 
his  preaching.  In  person  he  was  commanding,  and 
his  voice  was  excellent.  His  mind  was  well  balanced 
and  robust,  and  his  social  qualities  fine.  As  a  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  he  had  few  equals,  and  he  was 
always  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He 
was  an  able  agent  and  trustee  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  a  member  of  every  General  Conference,  save  two, 
from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  death. — MUnttes  of  Con- 
ferenceSj  v,  829. 

Davis,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  near 
Salisbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  July  28,  1802. 
After  receiving  a  commercial  education,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  July  9, 1820.  After  a  brief  ministry 
in  Accomac,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Having  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  formation  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract  So- 
ciety in  Washington,  Feb.  25, 1824,  he  was,  upon  his 
removal  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  invited  to  the 
management  of  its  concerns.  This  office  he  accepted, 
and  filled  with  great  usefulness  until  his  death,  July 
13, 1830.— Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  701. 

Davison,  John,  B.D.,  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Morpeth  in  1777,  and  matricula- 
ted at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1794.  He  became 
vicar  of  Sutterton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1817,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  Washington;  then  prebendary  of 
Worcester  and  rector  of  Upton-upon-Sevem  in  1826. 
He  died  in  1884.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy  are  val- 
uable for  their  practical  tendency  as  well  as  critictkl 
research.  They  are  contained  in  his  Remains  and  Oc- 
casional Publications  (Oxf.  1840,  8vo). — Darling,  Cyc/o- 
pasdia  Bibliographica,  i,  877. 

Da^7es,  Sir  William,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  York, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  near  Braintree,  in  1671.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  became  master  of  Catharine  Hall 
in  1696,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1707,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  York  ui  1714.  He  died  in  1724.  He  had  a 
lively  imagination,  a  strong  meroor}',  and  a  sound 
judgment.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  Among  his  writings  are  JTie  Anatomy 
of  Atheism  (1693, 4to)  '.—Duties  rfthe  Closet,  etc.  (1707, 
8vo),  etc.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1733,  3  vols.  8vo),  with  a  preface,  giving  some 
account  of  his  life  and  character. — Darling,  Cycloptedia 
Bibliographica^  i,  87Q ;  Biographia  BntamUca,  v,  15. 

Da^^n,  t;ll?!3,  ne^shephy  the  breathing  or  breeze  of 
the  cooler  part  of  the  day ;  prop,  the  evening  "  tun^ght" 
(as  usually  rendered),  hence  the  morning  twilight  or 
"dawning"  (Job  vii,  4;  Psa.  cxix,  147;  "twilight," 

1  Sam.  XXX,  17;  2  Kings  vii,  6,  7);  poet.  C'l'SrEr, 
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aphappa'yim,  eye-Udk  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  of  the 
morn,  L  e.  day-break  (Job  iii,  9) ;  also  n3D,  to  turn, 
spoken  of  the  change  of  darkness  into  light  (Judg. 
xix,  26) ;  and  nb?,  to  oacenJ,  of  the  lifting  of  night's 
shades  (Josh,  vi,  15).  In  Greek  iirii^wiK*it,  to  grow 
light  (Matt,  xxviii,  1 ;  hence  also  of  the  approaching 
Sabbatbf  Luke  xxiii,  64);  aud  BiavyaZ,iaj  to  become 
lustrous,  as  throagh  a  crevice  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  See 
Day. 

Day  (properly  Di"^,  yom,  rffupa).  The  variable 
length  of  the  natural  day  ("  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  so- 
ils/* Censor,  de  Die  Nat,  23)  at  different  seasons  led  in 
the  very  earliest  times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day 
(or  one  revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varied  in  different 
nations :  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nurem- 
berg) reckoned  it  frotn  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor.  Orig, 
V,  3U) ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  Romans 
from  midnight  to  midnif^ht  (Plin.  ii,  79);  the  Atheni- 
ans and  others  from  sunset  to  sunset  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i,  3;  Gell.  iii,  2).     See  Chronology. 

The  Hebrews  adopted  the  lattsr  reckoning  (Lev. 
xxiii,  32,  **  from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
S«bbath*'),  which  appears  even  in  Gen.  i,  5,  **  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  [on]  the  first  day"  (a  passage 
which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to  Alexander 
the  Greatf  Gemara,  Tamid,  66, 1;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr, 
iv,  16).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn's  Motet  and  Aaron)  ax- 
gue  foolishly,  from  Matt,  xxviil,  1,  that  they  began 
their  civil  day  in  the  morning;  but  the  expression 
Ivi^ftKTKovmj  shows  that  tlie  natural  day  is  there  in- 
tended. Hence  the  expression  "evening-morning" 
=  day  (Dan.  viii,  14,  Sept.  wxOfififpov),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i,  4),  the  Greek  w^Gfj- 
fitpov  (2  Cor.  xi,  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi,  *'  nee  dierum  numerum  nt  apud 
nos,  sed  noctittm  computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere  diem 
videtur**)  and  Celtic  nations  (Cesar,  Bell,  Gall,  vi, 
18,  "ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur").  This  mode  of 
reckoning  was  widely  spread ;  it  is  found  in  the  Ro- 
man law  (Gaius,  i,  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the 
Salic  law  (inter  decern  nnctes),  in  onr  own  terms  "  fort- 
night,'"  "se'n-nf^A*"  (see  Orelli,  etc.  in  loc.  Tac.),  and 
even  among  the  Siamese  (**they  reckon  by  ni^htf>,'* 
Bowring,  i,  137)  and  New  Zealandcrs  (Taylor's  Te- 
Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  gen- 
eral notion  ^'that  the  Hrst  day  in  Eden  was  86  hours 
long'*  (Lightfbot's  Workt,  ii,  334,  cd.  Pitman ;  Hesiod, 
Theogon,  123 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  693 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
iv,  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  lu- 
nar years  (jGm.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however,  they 
reckoned  from  sunrise  (i^/iicpovi/crtov,  comp.  Psa.  i,  2 ; 
Lev.  vii,  15).  The  less  obvious  starting-points  of  noon 
and  midnight,  the  former  adopted  by  the  Etruscans, 
etc.,  the  latter  by  the  Roman  priests,  Egyptians  (see, 
however,  Lepsius,  Chnmnl.  p.  130),  and  others,  were 
chosen  either  as  the  culminating  points,  as  it  were,  of 
light  and  darkness,  or  for  astronomical  purposes  (Ideler, 
Jib.  d,  Chron.  i,  29, 80, 100  sq. ;  comp.  Tacit.  Germ.  11 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  x xxiii,  etc.).  To  the  Hebrews,  the  moon 
hod  distinctly  been  pointed  oat  as  the  regulator  of 
time  (Psa.  civ,  19).  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been 
a  moot  point  whether  the  Hebrews,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  respects,  began  their  calendar  or  civil  day  with 
the  night.  (See  Felseisen,  De  civili  Judaorum  die^ 
Lpz,  1702 ;  Federreuther,  De  di^us  ACgyptiocit,  Altd. 
1757.)  It  has  been  argued  that,  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  the  lawgiver  could  not  have  designated  those 
very  evenings  which  he  wished  to  belong  ritually  to 
the  following  (15th,  10th)  day,  as  the  evenings  of  the 
previous  (14th,  9th)  day  (Lev.  1.  c).  Further,  that  in 
common  biblical  phraseology,  the  day  is  frequently 
mentioned  before  the  night  (Psa.  i,  2,  etc.) ;  And  that 
of  the  fast  days,  mentioned  in  Zech.  viil,  19,  only  one 
begins  with  the  previous  evening.     Finally — ^not  to 


mention  other  objections — it  has  been  alleged  that 
even  in  ritual  points  the  Bible  occasionally  reckons 
the  night  as  following,  not  as  preceding  the  ^y  (Lev. 
vii,  15).  There  seems,  in  fact,  no  other  way  of  recon- 
ciling these  apparent  inconsistencies  than  to  aasam.^ 
(comp.  Mishnah,  ChuHn,  v,  6)  that  no  absolute  rale  had 
been  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  commenoement  <^ 
the  civil  day,  and  that  usage  varied  somewhat  with 
the  customs  of  the  people  where  the  Hebrews  were  for 
the  time  sojonming.  The  prevalent  method  of  oom- 
pntation*,  however,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Jew- 
ish civil  day  still  begins,  not  with  the  mominj-,  but 
the  evening — thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with  the 
sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  of  Safair- 
day.  That  this  was  the  case  in  Judsea  in  onr  Sav- 
iour^s  day  is  evident  from  the  evangelists*  acooont  nf 
the  Passion.  In  New  England  the  same  mode  of  reck- 
oning the  Sabbath  was  formerly  common.  See  Fes- 
tival. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  to 
have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute  specifica- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day  (see  Jour.  Soc. 
lAt.  Jan.  1862,  p.  471).  Roughly,  indeed,  they  were 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and  nooo- 
day*'  (Psa.  It,  17) ;  but  when  they  wished  for  greater 
accuracy  they  pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of 
which  was  again  subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have 
been: 

(I.)  Ne'theph,  rira  (from  &|^3,  to  blow),  and  sAari'- 
^  ^n^,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaintance  with 
Persia  they  divided  this  into  (a)  the  time  when  the 
eastern  and  (5)  when  the  western  horizon  was  illn- 
minated,  like  the  Greek  Lencothea — Matnta  —  and 
Aurora;  or  **the  gray  dawn"  (Milton)  and  the  ro^y 
dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaharaim  as  a  prop- 
er name  (1  Chron.  viii,  8).  The  writers  of  the  Jc^o?. 
Talmud  divide  the  dawn  intoyour  parts,  of  which  there 
was,  1.  Aijeieth  ha>-thaehar  (q.  v.),  "the  gazelle  of  the 
morning,*'  a  name  b}'  which  the  Arabians  call  the  9an 
(comp.  *'  eyelids  of  the  dawn,'*  Job  iii,  9 ;  afitpac  /3X<- 
^apoVy  Soph.  Aniig.  109).  This  was  the  time  when 
Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi,  2;  John  xx,  1 ;  Rev.  xxii,  18; 
17  iirtpwoKovofj^  Matt,  xxviii,  1).  The  other  three  di- 
visions of  the  dawn  were,  2.  **  when  one  can  distin- 
guish blue  from  white**  (7rp<i>t,  OKoriac  tri  ov<n;c,  John 
XX,  1 ;  **obscurum  adhuc  cceptie  lucis,'*  Tacit.  H.  iv, 
2).  At  this  time  they  began  to  recite  the  phylacteries. 
3.  'Hlien  the  east  began  to  grow  light  (ppBpoQ  /3arOt*c, 
Luke  xxiv,  1).  4.  Twilight  (\iav  irputf  dvar? iXajo-of 
Tov  tjXlov,  Mark  xvi,  2 ;  Lightfoot,  Jlor,  Hebr,  ad  loc.> 
See  Dawn. 

(II.)  Bo'ker,  ^{rlsi,  tunrite.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced  their 
civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jennia^9*s 
Jewith  Ant.).     See  Mornikg. 

(III.)  Chom  Aoy-FAn',  Di*n  DH,  "heat  of  the  day** 

(Sept.  f<iic  BtiOtpfiavOri  17  tfu^P^y  ^  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  less 
exactly  elsewhere  fiiorifiPpia'),  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon. 

(IV.)  Ttohora'yim,  t37"nriS,  "the  two  noons"  (Gen. 
xliii,  16;  Deut.  xxviu,  29)?'  See  Nook. 

(V.)  Ru'aeh  hag-T/m^  Ci^Jl  nil,  "  the  cool  (liter. 
wind)  of  the  day,'*  before  sunset  (Gen.  lit,  8);  so  call- 
ed by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chaidin,  Vog.  iv,  8 ; 
Jahn,  Bibl,  Arch,  §  29).     See  Aftkbnoon. 

(VI.)  E^reb,  a^r,  ''evening.'*  The  phrase  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lanib 
and  offering  the  evenim^  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  6;  xxix, 
89),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and  Samari- 
tans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other. 
The  former  took  it  to  mean  between  sunset  and  full 
darkness  (Deut.  xvi,  6) ;  the  Rabbinlsts  explained  it  as 
the  time  between  the  beginning  (^(1X17  ir/Mvta,  "  little 
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evening")  and  end  of  sunset  (S.  &^(o),  or  real  sun- 
set; JosephuSf  War^  vi,  9,  3;  Gesenias,  s.  ▼. ;  Jahn, 
Bibl.  ArchcBoL  §  101;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  558).  See 
Evening. 

(VII.)  Chat8oth\  r.'isn  (from  n^n,  "to  divide"), 
nddnight.  In  later  Hebrew  also  mid-day  (Mishna, 
Pesach^  iv,  1, 5,  6).     See  Midkioht. 

Since  the  Sabbath  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Lev.  xxiiif  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees,  in  that 
spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so  often  called 
forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led  to  settle  the  mi- 
nutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the  actual  intUnU  when 
the  Sabbath  began  (o^ta.  Matt,  vili,  16= ore  c^i;  6  ^Xi- 
oci  Mark  i,  32).  Tliey  therefore  called  it  the  time  be- 
tween the  actual  sunset  and  the  appearance  of  three 
8tar^(Maimon.  in  Shabb,  c.  5 ;  comp  Neh.  iv,  21,  22) ; 
and  the  Talmudists  decided  that  "if  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance 
of  twOf  he  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtfiil  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer 
a  sin-offering;"  the  order  being  reverted  for  works 
done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  Sabbath  (Li^ht- 
foot,  Hor,  Udr,  ad  Matt,  viii,  ^6 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  v. 
Sabbathum).     See  Sunset. 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Psa.  Ixiii,  6 ;  zc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii,  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches") =dpx')  wktoc  the  "mid- 
dle watch'*  (which  proves  the  statement),  lasting  till 
cock-crow  (Judg.  vii,  19)  =  fistrov  wKvutv ;  and  the 
rooming  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Exod.  xiv,  24)  = 
nft^vKrf  vvK  (Homer,  //.  vii,  438).  These  divisions 
were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical  duties  in 
the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite 
of  their  own  definition,  "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of 
the  night")  that  they  always  had  ybur  night-watches 
(comp.  Neh.  ix,  3),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  morning  (Bnxtoif  *s  Lex.  Talm.  col.  2454 ; 
C-arpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  S47 ;  Reland,  Antiq,  pt.  iv,  § 
18).     See  Watch. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a 
division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  iz,  51) 
and  Romans  QpuXaicit'  rb  rkraprov  fiipoc  r^c  wKToQf 
Suid.).  These  were,  1.  byj/t,  6^ia,  or  64/ia  wpa,  from 
twilight  till  9  o^dock  (Mark  xi,  11;  John  xx,  19); 
2.  fiiaovvKnoVf  midnight,  from  9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark 
ziii,  35);  8.  akiKTopo^utvia^  till  3  in  the  morning 
(Mark  ziii,  85 ;  8  Mace,  v,  23) ;  4.  irpo/t,  till  daybreak, 
the  same  as  vprna  (jupa)  (John  xviii,  28 ;  Josephus, 
AfU.  V,  6,  6 ;  zviii,  9, 6).     See  Nioht. 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour"  is  6rst  found  in  Dan. 

iii,  6, 15,  V.  5  (H^d,  thaah\  also  "  a  moment,"  iv,  19). 
Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learned  from  the 
Baliylonians  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parta 
(Herod,  ii,  109).  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division  was 
common  (John  xi,  9).  It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  intro- 
duced the  first  sun-dial  from  Babylon  ((upoXoytov, 
nib^^,  Tsa.  xxxviii,  8;  2  Kings  xx,  11),  as  Anaxi- 

menes  did  the  first  tTKidBrjpov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  A  rch. 
§  101).  Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted 
the  clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  6).  The  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10 ; 
Acts  ii,  15 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).     Sec  Hour. 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  were  distinguished  only  by  their  nu- 
meral order  fh)m  the  Sabbath  (see  Lightfoot's  Work$, 
ii,  334,  ed.  Pitman).     See  Week. 

The  expression  itriovmov^  rendered  "daily" in  Matt, 
vi,  11,  is  a  air.  Xcy.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (JoiKt  mirXae^ai  virb 
rutv  ^vayytXiariov,  Origen,  Orat.  16).  The  A''ulg.  has 
eupersubgtantifilem^  a  rendering  recommended  by  Abe-  t 
lard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete.  Theophyl.  explains 
it  as  equivalent  to  sufficient  (6  Im  ry  ovtritf  xai  <rv- 
erdaii  rjudv  aifTopxij^),  and  he  is  followed  by  most 


commentators  (compare  Chr^^sost.  Ilvm.  in  Or.  Domin.^ 
Suid.  and  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  etc. 
arguing  from  the  rendering  '^TTO  in  the  Nazarene  Gos* 
pel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  to-mor- 
rota's  (r^c  iiriovaj)Q  t)fi6pac,OT  eif  avpiov,  Sixt.  Senen- 
sis  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  tee  the  question  ex- 
amined at  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc. ;  Schleusner,  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Wetstein,  A'.  T. 
i,  p.  461,  etc.     See  Daily. 

In  £zek.  iv,  4-6,  a  day  is  put  symbolically  for  a 
year.  Erroneously  supposing  this  statement  to  be  a 
precedent,  many  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  one  day  stands  for  a  year  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel  and  John.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  -the  word  day  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  literal  sense,  unless  the  context  expressly  inti- 
mates the  contrary.  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day 
system  (Lev.  xxv,  3,4;  Num.  xiv,.  84),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliot's  Hor.  Apoc.  iii,  154,  sq.,  and  Prof.  Stuart 
on  "The  Designations  of  Time  in  the  Apocalypse,'*- 
Bib.  Repotitory,  v,  8a-88.     See  Tear. 

The  ancients  superstitiously  held  that  certain  days 
were  lucky  {fasti)  and  others  unlucky  (nefattVy,  and 
the  distinction  was  sometimes  indicated  by  different 
colors  in  the  calendar  (*  *■  red-calendar"  or  rvbrie).  See 
Calendar. 

The  duration  of  the  Mosaic  or  demiurgic  days  of 
Gen.  5-81,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  dispute. 
The  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  most  of  them  are  involved,  are  stated 
under  the  head  of  Creation.  See  also  the  articles 
Cosmogony;  Sabbath;  Millennium;  the  Mi  ihodist 
Quarterly  Review^  April,  1865 ;  Evangelical  Quarter^ 
Review^  January,  1868  (art.  Geolog}')* 

1  he  word  day  ia  often  used  by  the  sacred  waiters  to 
denote  an  indefinite  time  (Gen.  ii,  4;  Isa.  xxii,  5). 
The  "day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness"  was  forty 
years  (Heb.  iii,  8).  7  he  "  day  of  the  Lord"  signifies, 
generally,  a  time  of  calamity  and  distress  (Isa.  ii,  12 ; 
Joel  ii,  11).  It. is  also  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii, 
b\  a  birthday  (Job  iii,  1),  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos,  i,  11 ; 
Job  xviii,  20;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  reipublicte,  Cic, 
and  dies  Cannensis\  the  judgment-day  (Joel  i,  15 ;  1 
Thess.  v,  2),  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (John  viii,  5C; 
Rom.  ziii,  12),  and  in  other  senses  which  are  mostly 
self-explaining  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v.).  In 
1  Cor.  iv,  8,  t'TTo  dv9pu*Trivr}^  rfpipoQ  is  rendered  "by 
m&n'B  judffment :'-  Jerome  {ad  A^s.  Quasst.  x)  con- 
siders this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  JJieroz.  ii,  471).  On 
Rom.  xiii,  12,  there  are  two  treatises — Kuindl,  Expli- 
catio  (Giess.  1808) ;  Rachm,  I)e  node  et  die  (Tubingen, 
1764).     See  Time. 

The  phrases  *'lA8T  day"  (or  days\  **that  day," 
are  **  the  general  formula  of  the  prophets  for  an  indef- 
initely  left  future  opened  up  in  perspective"  (^»tier, 
Words  ofJesuSf  ii,  361,  Am.  ^.),  designating  the  Mes- 
sianic period,  with  its  introductory  age,  that  of  the 
Maccabees  (after  the  return  from  exile),  and  its  con- 
summation in  the  millennium.  See  Eschatolooy. 
In  a  more  literal  and  limited  sense,  the  final  judgment 
is  designated.     See  Last  Day. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.  See  Atonement,  Day 
of. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Di*^  T^}'!^  Di*^  "H^r^?'  ^k 
t)fupTi<riri,  Herod,  iv,  101),  a  dbtance  such  as  (in  the 
East)  a  person  might  travel  in  a  single  day.  Comp. 
Sabbath-day's  Journey.  According  to  Jonah  iii, 
3,  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was  three  days'  journey. 
This  mode  of  describing  distances  is  also  n)und  in 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  and  Persian  writers  (f^ee 
Strabo,  xvii,  835 ;  Pliny,  v,  4,  9 ;  vi,  85 ;  Livy,  xxv, 
15;  XXX,  29;  Athen.  i,  7).  It  needs  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that  in  itself  (if  strictly  taken)  it  would  be  a 
very  vngne  and  fluctuating  measurement,  the  length 
of  a  day's  journey  depending  so  muchlon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  each  pedestrian  travels 
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(see  Casaubon  cut  Strab.  i,  85 ;  Ukert,  Gtogr.  d,  Griech. 
u.  Horn,  I,  ii,  58).  But  the  ancient  writers  seem  to 
have  fixed  on  the  average  of  what  was  usually  per- 
formed by  foot-travellers  (Herod,  iii,  9;*iv,  9).  He- 
rodotus in  one  pluce  says  (iv,  401)  a  day's  journey 
amounts  to  200  stadia  (comp.  Polyb.  iii,  8 ;  Livy,  zxi, 
16) ;  in  another  (v,  63)  to  150  (comp.  Pausanias,  x,  83, 
2).  According  to  Vegetius  (MU.  1,  9),  twenty  Roman 
miles,  that  is,  160  stadia,  were  reckoned  for  a  day's 
journey.  In  the  Arabian  geographers  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  is  equally  variable ;  yet  among  them, 
as  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Tavemier,  i,  48), 
it  may  be  stated  generally  at  about  sevep  league?, 
or  from  eighteen  to  twenty  English  miles,  which  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  distance  intended  by  that 
expression  in  Scripture,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
Pentateuch  (€ren.  xxx,  36 ;  xxzi,  23 ;  Exod.  v,  8 ;  viii, 
27;  Num.  xi,  31;  Deut  i,  2),  but  also  elsewhere  (1 
Kings  xix,  4 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9),  and  even  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace.  V,  24,  28;  vii,  45;  Tobit  vi,  1),  in  the 
New  Test.  (Luke  ii,  44 ;  Acts  i,  12),  often  in  Josephus, 
{Ani.  xii,  4,  6 ;  Ap.  ii,  9 ;  /i/e,  62),  and  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Otho,  Lex.  Rdbb,  p.  421).     See  Journey. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  president  of  Yale  College, 
was  bom  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  August  3, 1773,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1796.  After  some  years  spent  as  tutor  at  Greenfield 
School,  Williams  College,  and  Yale,  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1800,  and 
in  1801  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Yale  College.  His  health  fail- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travel  and  retirement, 
and  did  not  begin  his  labors  in  college  until  1803.  He 
held  that  ofilce  until  1817,  publishing  meanwhile  a 
series  of  mathematical  text-books  well-adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  which  had  great  success.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1817,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Yale 
College,  and  held  that  office  till  1846,  when  his  sense 
of  the  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  resign,  against 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  his  colleagues,  as  his  judg- 
ment and  governing  faculties  were  yet  in  abundant 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  chronic  feebleness  of  consti- 
tution, his  careful  habits  of  life,  formed  after  physio- 
logical study  of  his  own  constitution,  enabled  him  to 
preserve  his  intellectual  vigor,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
bodily  health,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  22,  1867.  Besides  his  mathematical 
works,  president  Day  wrote  An  Inquiry  respecting  the 
§elf-determining  Povoer  of  the  Will  (1838 ;  2d  ed.  1849), 
which  was  substantially  a  refutation  of  Cousin*s  view 
of  the  will  as  given  in  his  Psychology: — Examinaficn 
of  Edwards  on  the  Will  (1841, 12mo),  which  U  **an  ab- 
stract  of  Edwards,  made  in  a  lucid  and  truth-loving 
spirit."  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  re- 
views and  journals.  As  a  college  officer,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  combined  to  make  him  a 
model.  See  an  admirable  sketch  by  president  Wool- 
sey,  New  EngUmder,  Oct.  1867,  art.  v. 

Daysman  (n'^2'i?3,  moki'ach^  an  adjudiccUor\  **an 
old  English  term  meaning  wnfdre  or  arbitrator  (Job 
ix,  33).  It  is  derived  from  day^  in  the  specific  sense 
of  a  ^y  fixed  f(jr  a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv,  3,  where  d»*- 
Q^irivf)  rffi6i>a — lit.  mans  day,  and  so  given  in  Wyc- 
lifTe's  translation — is  renderetl  *  man's  judgment^  in 
tiie  A.  v.).  Similar  exprpssioiis  occur  in  German 
{eine  Sache  tagenz=.io  bring  a  matter  before  a  court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.**  "The 
primitive  meaning  of  the  verb  rta"^  (according  to  Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  p.  692)  is  *  to  be  clear  or  manifest;*  and  in 
Hipbil  ^to  make  manifest;*  also  *to  convince,  to  con- 
fute, to  reprove  or  rebuke;*  by  these  last  two  words 
the  word  is  rendered  in  nearly  every  passage  of  the 
A.  y.y  including  the  ten  instances  of  the  Hiphil  par- 
ticiple n^2113.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  in 
Job  ijc,  88  alone  the  translators  resorted  to  the  not 


then  common  word  daynmm.     The  marginal  render- 
ing umpire  seems  to  convey  best  the  meaning  of  Job 
in  the  passage,  *  some  one  to  compose  our  difference* 
and  command  silence  when  either  of  us  exceeds  oar 
bounds*  (Patrick,  in  loc.).     FOrst's  term,  Sdurdemmus^ 
(^Handwdrterb.  p.  809),  very  well  expresses  this  idea 
of  authoritative  arbitration.     As  to  the  old  £]i|;lisli 
noun  daysman,  John9on*s  definition,  surety^  is  hardly' 
borne  out  by  his  solitary  quotation  fttim  Spenser  (Fae^ 
rie  Queene,  ii,  8);  arbitrator  or  un^nre  would  better 
express  the  sense.     In  Holland's  old  translation  of 
Livitts  (p.  137),  Dayemnen  and  Umpiars  are  used  as  std* 
onymes.     In  the  Bible  of  1651,  1  Sam.  ii,  25  is  thss 
employed.**      In  primitive  times  such  a  person   ap- 
pears to  have  been  appointed  to  prescribe  just  Umtts 
to  such  as  were  immoderate  in  their  demands,  aiid  in- 
terpose  bis  authority  with  those  who  exceeded  the  as- 
signed bounds  of  their  cause.     The  laying  the  hand 
on  both  may  allude  to  some  particular  ceremony ;  but 
it  evidently  also  refers  to  the  power  of  coercion  which 
the  daysmcai  could  exercise  over  both  parties.     See 
Meoiatob. 

Day-spring  (*^tT3,  sAocA'ar,  Job  xxzviii,  12, 
elsewhere  usually  *' morning;**  dvaroXii,  Lake  i,  78, 
efsewhere  '*  east**),  signifies  the  first  streaks  of  day* 
light,  the  dawn,. or  day-break;  and  in  the  former  of 
the  above-cited  passages  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense. 
This  portion  of  time  was  at  a  later  period,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  (vf 
which  began  when  the  eastern,  the  second  when  the 
western  division  of  the  horizon  was  illuminated.  See 
Aijelbth-Shahar.  -  In  the  latter  passage,  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  beautifully  compared  to  the  early 
twilight  preceding  the  rising  of  the  great  moral  son, 
the  Messiah  (comp.  MaL  iv,  2 ;  Isa.  Ix,  1-8 ;  2  Cor.  ir, 
6).     See  Day. 

Dtiy-Btar  (^wv^opoCt  Hghtrbearing,  whence 
phorus\  Lueiferj  the  morning-star,  put  (2  Pet.  i,  19) 
the  emblem  of  the  dawn  of  spiritual  light  and  comfort 
to  the  benighted  and  troubled  mind.     See  Luciper. 

Deacon,  Anglicized  from  the  Gr.  ^larovoc,  Lat. 
dia/Mnus  (usually  derived  from  Sia  and  jcovicq.  d.  "one 
dusty  from  running  ;**  but  better  from  an  obsolete  iid^ 
Ku,  or  ^i^Kfai,  *'  to  run,**  or  hasten ;  kindred  with  ititHot^ 
to  pursue:  hence,  strictly,  a  nmner,  i.  e.  messenger, 
Buttmann,  LexU.  i,  218-221),  a  servant  (as  often  ren- 
dered), 1.  properly,  of  those  who  attend  on  gnests  or 
at  a  table,  a  toaiter  (John  ii,  5,  9 ;  so  Polyb.  xxxi,  i, 
5 ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  5,  2).  Among  the  (greeks  these 
SioKopoi  were  a  higher  class  than  the  ^oi'Xot,  or  siavet 
(Athen.  x,  p.  192  b).  2.  Generally,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  master  or  person  served,  a  mmitter  (as  it  is  usu- 
ally rendered  in  the  N.  T.)  (Matt,  xx,  26 ;  xxiii,  11 ; 
Mark  ix,  35 ;  x,  43 ;  so  Xenoph.  Cyr.  viii,  3, 8).  Also 
an  attendant  of  Christ,  a  disciple  (John  xii.  2€),  of  a 
king  (Matt  xxii,  13),  and  hence  of  God  (Rom.  xiii,  4). 
X  Specially,  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Church, 
a  minister  or  teacher,  (a.)  of  the  person  for  whom  one 
ministers  (1  Cor.  iii,  5;  2  Cor.  iii,  6;  vi,  4;  1  Theas. 
iii,  2;  2  Cor.  xi,  23;  Col.  i,  7;  Eph.  vi,  21:  Col.  ir, 
7 ;  i,  25 ;  and,  by  antithesis,  of  Satan,  2  Cor.  xi,  15). 
(6.)  Technically,  an  officer  of  the  primitive  Church,  a 
deacon  (Phil,  i,  1;  1  Tim.  iii,  8,  12;  iv,  6;  see  Acta 
vi,  1-6). 

I.  Deacons  in  the  N.  T.—l.  **  The  office  described  by 
this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative  of  imi- 
OKoiro^f  bishop  or  presbyter  (q.  v.).  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Piiil.  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  8.  The 
union  of  the  two  in  the  Sept  of  Isa.  Ix,  17,  may  have 
suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  one  after 
the  other  had  been  chosen  on  independent  groands. 
The  coincidence,  at  all  events,  soon  attracted  notice, 
and  was  appealed  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xlii) 
as  prophetic.  Like  most  words  of  similar  import,  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  seas^ 
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implying  subordinate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  2  Cor.  vi, 
4)t  and  afterwards  to  have  gained  a  pnore  defined  con- 
nutation  aa  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Christian  society." 

2.  The  origin  of  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Church 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  described  in  Acts  vi,  1-6. 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  complained  that  "  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations."  This  neg- 
lect may  be  ascribed  either  to  *'  the  fact*  that  their 
widows  were  not  known,  being  as  foreigners  of  a  some- 
what baclcward  spirit,  or  possibly  also  to  some  jealousy 
existing  between  the  proper  Hebrews  and  their  kin- 
dred from  other  lands.  At  first  the  aix>stle8  them- 
selves, who  had  the  charge  abo  of  the  common  fund 
(Acts  iv,  36,  37 ;  v,  2),  superintended  this  service,  em- 
ploying intermediate  agents,  3'uung  men  of  the  con- 
f^gation  probably  (Acts  v,  6, 10),  who  had  given  cause 
for  the  complaint  now  mentioned.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  Church  extended,  the  more  impracticable 
did  it  become  for  them  to  give  themselves  to  such  out- 
ward  concerns  without  wrong  to  their  proper  spiritual 
work.  'It  is  not  reason,'  said  the  twelve,  *that  we 
ahould  leave  the  Word  of  God  and  serve  tables' — that 
is,  superintend  the  daily  love-feasts  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they  mij;ht 
gire  themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  provide  agiinst  wrong  and  dis- 
satisfaction by  a  fixed  reflation,  they  proposed  the 
election  of  seven  men  of  g(H>d  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
t^fhost  and  of  prudence,  for  this  particular  service,  and 
set  them  apart  to  it  solemnly,  after  they  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people,  with  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands.  In  the  Acts,  indeed,  these  officers  are  styled 
simply  o(  iirrd^  the  seven  (xzi,  8),  and  not  deacons — 
that  is,  servants  or  helpers ;  but  that  this  was  their 
character  we  know,  partly  from  the  terms  diaxovia, 
diaxovtiv  Tparri^ais,  used  of  their  office  (Acts  vi,  1,  2), 
and  partly  from  almost  universal  exegetical  tradition. 
(The  ancient  Church  even  held  the  sacred  number  sev- 
en in  this  case  of  obligatory  force ;  and  at  Rome,  for 
example,  there  were  still  as  late  as  the  third  century 
only  seven  deacons,  although  the  number  of  presby- 
ters amounted  to  forty)"  (SchafiT,  Apostolic  Church,  § 
134). 

Some  writers  (e.  g.  Moshetm.  Ctmim.  cent,  i,  §  87) 
maintain  that  the  "  seven"  were  appointed,  not  to  care 
for  all  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  but  only  for  the  widows 
and  poor  of  the  Greeks  or  foreigners.  This  view  sup- 
poses that  similar  officers  had  previously  existed  to 
discharge  these  functions  for  the  general  Church  (so 
Cony  l>eare  and  Howson,  Lifs  of  St.  Paul^  i,  4G7 ;  Whate- 
ly.  Kingdom  of  Christ;  Hinds,  Early  Christiamty'). 
Stanley  (^Apostolic  Age,  p.  62  sq.)  suppoi^es  that  **the 
peven"  were  not  deacons  such  as  we  find  in  the  later 
psriod  of  the  apostolic  age,  '*  though  they  may  possibly 
have  borne  the  name,  and  though  there  was  in  some 
respects  a  likeness  between  their  respective  duties." 
(Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  SchafT,  AposfoUc  Churchy 
§  134).  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Ritto's  Cgdopaedia 
(s.  v.),  asserts  that  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  "seven"  were  deacons  in  the  later  sense. 
"  Nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
otoKovia  as  applied  to  their  functions  (ver.  1),  or  the 
word  iiaKovoi\  as  if  this  title  had  t)een  originally  de- 
rived from  such  a  '  serving  of  tables*  as  is  here  refer-  , 
red  to,  because  these  words  are  used  in  the  N.  T.  with 
the  utmost  latitude  of  meaninsr,  so  as  to  include  everv 
kind  of  service  rendered  to  the  Church  or  cause  of 
God  on  earth — the  service  of  presbyters  (2  Cor.  xi,  23 ; 
Ephes.  vi,  21 ;  Col.  i,  7,  etc.),  of  evangelists  (1  Thess. 
lii.  2),  of  apostles  (Acts  xx,  24 ;  xxi,  19 ;  Itora.  xi,  13 ; 
2  Cor.  vi,  4,  etc.),  of  prophets  (1  Peter  i,  12),  of  angels 
(Heb.  i,  14),  of  Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv,  8),  as  well 
as  service  in  temporal  matters.  Nor  can  much  weight 
he  attached  to  puitristic  testimony  on  this  head,  be- 
cause we  have  no  clear  declaration  in  favor  of  the  po- 
sition aisnmed  earlier  than  that  of  the  sixth  General 
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Council  (in  TruUo),  held  A.D.  680 ;  all  the  earlier  wit- 
nesses speak  of  the  diaconate  in  connection  with  spir- 
itual services  or  the  rites  of  the  Church.  If,  more- 
over, this  wap  the  institution  of  a  permanent  office  in 
the  Church,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  should 
disappear  entirely  from  the  history  of  the  Church  for 
many  years,  and  come  up  again,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  form  of  an  incidental  notice  in  an  epistle  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  Taking  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  in  its  connection  with  the  histor}' 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
brethren  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  peculiar  emergency." 

Some  writers  maintain  that  the  office  of  the  '*  seven" 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  "jtn,  chtzzan,  in  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  the  virripiTriQj  or  "minister,"  of  the  N*.  T. 
(Luke  iv,  20 ;  John  vii,  32).  This  is  the  npinion  of 
Vitringa  (/>e  Sgn.  Vet.  p.  896  sq. ;  Bernard's  Condensed 
Tr.  p.  87  sq.),  whose  principle,  that  the  order  of  the 
Christian  churches  was  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogues,  led  him  to  press  the  analogy  between 
the  two  in  every  possible  way.  But  for  this  opinion 
there  is  no  solid  support.  Vitringa*s  main  principle  is 
itself  unsound,  for  nothing  can  be  mrre  evident  than 
that  the  apostles  proceeded  upon  no  prearranged 
scheme  of  Church  policy,  but  instituted  offices  and 
appointed  usages  just  as  circumstances  required ;  And, 
as  respects  the  deacon's  office,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
one  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  chazzan  in 
the  synagogue  belonged  to  it.  As  Ilartmann  remarks 
{Enge  Verbmd.  des  A.  T.  mil  d.  N.  p.  2(^1),  the  chazzan 
was  a  mere  .servant  whose  functions  resembled  those 
of  our  sexton  or  church  officer  (Kitto,  Cychtpadia^  s. 
v. ;  see  also  Neander,  Planfitig  and  Training  of  the 
Christiafk.  Church,  Ryland's  translation,  i,  34  sq.)*  See 
Synaoogue. 

3.  But,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Acts  vi,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  later  church  office  (Phil,  i ;  1 
Tim.  iii)  developed  itself  from  the  office  designated  in 
Acts  vi,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  it.  The  func- 
tions of  the  deacon  were  primaril}'  secular,  but  Foon  rrse 
into  spiritual  importance.  Hence  the  *^  moral  qualifi- 
cations described  in  1  Tim.  iii  as  necesFarj'  for  the  office 
of  deacon  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be 
*  given  to  hospitality, '  nor  to  be  *  apt  to  teach. '  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  '  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure  conscience.*  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations  (jit^  aiaxfoorfp^cic).  On 
offering  themselves  for  their  work  they  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim.  iii,  10),  and,  if  this  ended 
satisfactorily,  were  to  enter  on  it.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  [necessarily]  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  church.  The  possession  of 
any  special  \api<fna  (spiritual  endowment)  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that 
the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a 
man  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may  receive 
fh>m  the  common  patristic  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii, 
13  (comp.  Estius  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.),  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  comp.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott,  ad  loc.)  thct  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  raXo^  ^aOfioc,  or  '  good  degree,' 
which  is  gained  by  those  who  'do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,'  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which  they  were 
to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher."  On  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  says  (  Comment,  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  8-18),  ''The  deacons  were  primarily  appointed  to 
dispense  the  chari^i'  of  the  Church,  and  to  manage  its 
secular  concerns.  Yet  they  preached  occasionally,  or 
taught  in  private,  or  were  readers  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  pastors  and  evangelists  were  chosen  from 
among  them.    This  interpretation  has  been  contested^ 
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yet  it  seems  to  be  the  apo8t1e*B  meaning: ;  and,  without  | 
adverting  to  modem  habits  and  controversies,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  due  discharge  of  the  primitive  office  of 
deacon  must  tend  to  qualify  men  for  the  ministry." 

II.  In  the  Early  Post-ApoatoHc  Church,— That  the 
duties  of  the  seven  deacons  wer»  not  of  an  exclusively 
secular  character  is  clear  fh>m  the  fact  that  both  Philip 
and  Stephen  preached,  and  that  one  of  them  also  bap- 
tized.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  the  18th  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  "Trullo,"  should  de- 
clare, referring  to  Acts  vi,  that  the  seven  deacons  had 
no  spiritual  function  assigned  them.  CEcumenius  (a 
celebrated  Greek  writer  of  the  tenth  century)  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  {In  Act,  Ap,  vi,  p. 
433).  But  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ignatius,  a  mar- 
tyr-disciple of  St  John,  and  bishop  of  Antioch  (f  116), 
styles  them  at  once  ''ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ;"  adding  that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats 
and  drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of  God  (I gnat.  Ep.  ad 
Trail,  n.  2).  Again  he  says  {Ep.  ad  Troll,  n.  8), 
*'  Study  to  do  all  things  in  divine  concord,  under  your 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  presby- 
ters in  the  place  of  the  apostolic  senate,  and  the  dea- 
cons most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  TertuUian  (f  220) 
classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyters  as  guides  and 
leaders  to  the  laity.  He  asks  (TertuU.  De  Fuga^  c,  ii) : 
'*  Quum  ipsi  auctores,  id  est,  ipsi  Diaconi,  Presbyteri, 
et  Episcopi  fujiunt,  quomodo  Laicus  intelligere  pote- 
nt?—  Cum  Duces  fugiunt  quis  de  gregario  numero 
sustinebit?'*  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  250 
(while  referrin:;  their  origin  to  Acts  vi),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  Church  (C3'pr.  Ep. 
65,  al.  8,  ad  Rogat.)  •  at  the  same  time  he  asserts  that 
they  were  called  ad  aUaris  ministerium — ^to  the  minis- 
try of  the  altar.  Though  Jerome  in  one  place  speaks 
of  them  {Ep.  ad  Eoang,  et  Com.  Etek.  c.  48)  as  servants 
of  tables  and  widows,  yet  again  he  ranks  them  among 
the  guides  of  the  people :  still  he  distinguishes  them 
from  the  priests  of  the  second  order,  that  is,  from  the 
presbyters,  by  the  title  of  Servites.  And  so,  frequently, 
in  the  Councils,  the  names  8acerdo8  and  Levita  are  used 
as  the  distinguishing  titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly  forbids  the 
deacon  to  assume  any  one  function  peculiar  to  the 
priesthood,  by  declaring,  '*  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdoti- 
um,  sed  ad  ministerium  consecratus."  (See  also  18th 
Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  from  that  of  pres- 
byter both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers  which  it  con- 
ferred. For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  pres- 
byters who  were  present  were  required  to  join  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop ;  but  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop 
alone,  because,  as  the  4th  Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage  declares,  he  was  ordained,  not  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  to  the  inferior  services  of  the  Church.  Du- 
ties.— ^1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining  to  the  holy  table. 
2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  Mas 
the  deacon's  duty  to  hand  the  elements  to  the  people, 
is  evident  from  Justin  Martyr  {Apol,  ii,  p.  152),  and 
from  Cyprian  {Serm.  v,  "  De  I^psis").  Not,  however, 
that  the  deacon  had  any  authority  or  power  to  conse- 
crate the  elements ;  for  the  15th  Can.  of  the  Council  of 
Aries,  A.  D.  312,  forbids  this.  And  the  18th  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  orders  the  deacons  not  even  to  adminis- 
ter the  Eucharist  to  priests  because  of  their  inferiority. 
8.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the  sncranicnt  of 
baptism  (Tertull.  De  Bapt.'c.  17;  also  Hieron.  Dial, 
oontr,  Lurif,  c.  4,  p.  139).  The  Council  of  Eliberis, 
<  Jan  77,  plainly  acknowledges  this  right,  although  the 
author  of  th?  Apost.  Constitutintu,  and  Epiphanlus  also, 
would  seem  to  deny  it.    4.  The  office  of  the  deacon 


was  not  to  preach  so  much  as  to  instruct  and  rmtiFtehim 
the  catechumens.     His  part  was,  when  the  bialiop  or 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from  on« 
of  the  fathers.     St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  A.D. 
880,  says  expressly  that  deacons,  in  his  time,  did  zm4 
preach,  though  he  thinks  that  they  were  all  ori^nallT 
evangelists,  as  were  Philip  and  Stephen.     5.  It  ^wva 
the  deacon's  business  to  receive  the  offerings  of  tb« 
people,  and,  having  presented  them  to  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  to  give  expression  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
names  of  the  offerers  (see  Cypr,  Ep,  10,  al.  16,  p.  37 
(Hieron.  Com.  in  Etek,  xviii,  p.  537).     6.  Deacons  urere 
sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishops*  special  deleg&tes, 
to  give  to  penitents  the  solemn  imposition  of  bands, 
which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  (Cypr.  Ep.  13,  al. 
18,  ad  EterJ).     7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the 
inferipr  clergy ;  this,  however,  was  done  only  when 
the  bishop  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  the  case  ar- 
gent {Constit,  Apost,  viii,  28).     8.  The  ordinary  doty 
of  deacons  with  regard  to  general  Councils  was  to  act 
as  scribes  and  disputants  according  as  thfry  were  di- 
rected by  their  bishops.     In  some  instances  they  vot^ 
as  proxies  for  bisbopa  who  could  not  attend  in  person ; 
but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting  in  a  general 
Council  l)y  virtue  of  their  office.     But  in  provineiil 
synods  the  deacons  were  sometimes  allowed  to  give 
their  voice,  as  well  as  the  presb^-ters,  in  their  own 
name.     9.  The  Apostolical  ConstitutioHS  (ii,  57,  p.  £^5) 
inform  us  that  one  of  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  dea- 
con was  to  provide  places  in  the  church  for  persons  ms 
they  entered — to  rebuke  any  that  might  whisper,  talk, 
laugh,  etc.  during  divine  service.     This  was  a  duty 
which,  however,  usually  devolved  upon  the  subdeacon. 
10.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some  other  of- 
fices which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to  fill  abroad. 
One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  the  necessitous,  or* 
phans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison,  and  all  the  poor  and 
sick  who  had  any  claim  upon  the  public  resources  of 
the  Church.    It  was  also  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
his  own  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  his  duty  to 
refer  them  for  redress  to  the  bishop. 

In  general,  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with  the 
wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomcn  (vii,  19,  p.  100) 
informs  us  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  after  the  apostolic 
model,  never  had  more  than  seven  deacons.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century  that  deacons  were 
forbidden  to  marry.  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  A.D. 
344,  in  its  10th  Can.,  ordains  that  if  a  deacon  declared 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination  that  he  would  marry,  he 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  fiinction  if  he  did  marry ; 
but  that  if  he  married  without  having  made  snch  a 
declaration,  "  he  must  fall  into  the  rank  of  laics." 

The  quakfications  required  in  deacons  by  the  prim* 
itive  Church  were  the  same  that  were  required  in  bisb- 
opB  and  presbyters ;  ami  the  characteristics  of  a  dea- 
con, given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, were  the  rule  by  which  a  candidate  was  judged 
fit  for  such  an  office.  The  second  Council  of  Cartha^fe, 
4th  Can.,  forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian,  Novell.  128,  c  14,  fixed 
his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  881,  forbids  a  deacon 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  11th  Can. 
of  the  first  Council  of  Carthage  regulates  the  number 
of  judges  at  ecclesiastical  trials — three  bishops  upon 
a  deacon,  six  upon  a  presliyter,  and  twelve  upon  a 
bishop.  This  would  mark  the  rank  of  each  of  the  par- 
ties. Originally  the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of 
the  presiding  elder  of  a  given  diHrict.  When  the  two 
names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the  bishop 
presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares,  or  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  many  elders,  the  deacons  ap- 
pear to  have  lieen  dependent  directly  on  him  and  not 
on  the  presbyters,  and,  as  being  hia  ministers,  tha 
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*eye8  and  ears  of  the  bishop'*  {Const,  Apott.  ii,  i4), 
were  tempted  to  set  themselves  up  against  the  elders. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic,  c. 
18 ;  Cone.  Carth.  iv,  c.  dlj  enjoining  greater  humility, 
and  hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius 
as  to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  {£p.  ad  Trail,  c.  8 ; 
ad  Smtfrn.  c.  8). 

III.  In  the  Modem  Church  deacons  are  found  as  a 
distinct  order  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  Jioman  Caiholie  Church  there  are  snbdeacons 
as  well  as  deacons,  both  in  orders.  The  nihdeaoon^s 
duties  are  **  to  prepare  the  altar-linen,  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, the  bread  and  wine  necessary  for  the  holy  sacri- 
fice— ^to  minister  water  to  the  priest  or  bishop  at  the 
washing  of  the  hands  at  mass — ^to  read  the  epistle — ^to 
assist  at  mass  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness,  and  see 
that  the  priest  be  not  disturbed  by  any  one  during  its 
celebration."  To  the  dtc^m  "it  belongs  constantly 
to  accompany  the  bishop,  to  attend  him  when  preach- 
ing, to  assist  him  and  the  priest  also  during  the  celfr* 
oration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  at  the  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  read  the  Gospel  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.**  ....  **  To  the  deacon  also,  as 
the  agent  of  the  bishop,  it  belongs  to  inquire  and  as- 
certain who  within  his  diocese  lead  lives  of  piety  and 
edification,  and  who  do  not;  who  attend  the  holy  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass  and  the  instructions  of  their  pastors, 
and  who  do  not — that  thus  the  bishop,  made  acquaint- 
ed by  him  with  these  matters,  may  be  enabled  to  ad- 
monish each  oflbnder  privately,  or,  should  he  deem  it 
more  conducive  to  their  reformation,  to  rebuke  and 
correct  them  publicly.  He  also  calls  over  the  names 
of  catechumens,  and  presents  to  the  bishops  those  who 
are  to  be  prdmoted  to  orders.  In  the  absence  of  the 
bishop  and  priest,  he  is  also  authorized  to  expound  the 
Gospel  to  Uie  people,  not,  however,  from  an  elevated 
place,  to  make  it  understood  that  this  is  not  one  of  his 
ordinary  functions"  {CotmcU  of  7Ve»<,  sess.  xzUi,  ch. 
ii).  There  are  eighteen  eardxnaJirdeajcoM  in  Rome,  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  temporal  interests  and  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  A  person,  to  be  consecrated 
deacon,  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  (Council  of 
Trent,  sess.  xxiii,  c.  17). 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Episcopal  com- 
munions in  Scotland  and  North  Americd,  a  deacon  re- 
ceives ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  a  bish- 
op ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  can  preach,  assist  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  I^nl's  Supper,  and,  generally, 
may  perform  any  sacred  office  except  consecrating  the 
elements  and  pronouncing  absolution.  By  the  statute 
44  George  III,  c.  48,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  ape  of 
twenty-three  years  complete ;  but  this  act  is  declared 
not  to  affect  the  right  of  granting  facilities,  exercised 
by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Arma^zh  re- 
Fpectivel}',  viz.  to  admit  at  earlier  aires ;  and  by  59 
George  III,  c.  60,  sec.  1,  the  two  archbishops  of  the 
realm,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  any  bishop  author- 
ized by  any  or  either  of  them,  may  ordain  as  deacons 
any  persons  whom  he  or  they  shall  deem  duly  qualified, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  in  his  majes- 
ty's colonies  or  foreign  possessions.  But  no  person 
so  ordained  can  afterwards  hold  any  living  or  oth- 
er benefice  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  in  writing,  under  hand  and  seal  of  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  such  benefice,  etc.  shall  be  lo- 
cally situated ;  nor  without  like  consent  of  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  by  whose  consent  he  was  originally 
ordained,  or  of  the  successor  of  such  archbishop  or  bish- 
op, in  case  of  his  demise  or  translation ;  nor  without 
producing  a  testimony,  of  his  good  behavior  during  his 
residence  abroad  firom  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
has  officiated,  or  (if  there  be  not  any  such  bishop)  from 
the  governor  in  council  of  the  colony  wherein  he  may 
have  resided,  or  from  the  colonial  secretary  of  state 
(acc.  2).  At  the  time  when  the  liturgy  of  the  Chureh 
of  England  waa  composed,  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 


'^  where  provision  is  so  made,  to  seareh  for  the  sick, 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  and  to  inti- 
mate their  estates,  names,  and  places  where  they  dwell, 
unto  the  curate"  (that  i9,  to  the  rector  or  vicar  having 
the  cure  or  care  of  soulf),  "that  by  his  exhortations 
they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms  of  the  parishioners 
or  others"  (Rubric  in  the  form  of  Ordination').  This 
was  the  more  ancient  office  of  a  deacon,  and  this  rule 
was  made  in  England  before  the  establishment  of  the 
poor-laws,  in  pursuance  of  which  that  care  has  now  de- 
volved upon  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  which  last  office  was  specially  created  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  Methodist  Epiaccpal  Church  the  deacons  con- 
stitute an  order  in  the  ministry.  They  are  ordained 
b}'  Uie  bishop,  without  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the 
elders.  According  to  the  ordination  serdce, '  *  it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  assist  the  elder  in 
divine  service.  And  especially  when  he  ministereth 
the  holy  communion,  to  help  him  in  the  distribution 
thereof,  and  to  read  and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
to  instruct  the  youth,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  elder, 
to  baptize.  And  furthermore,  it  is  his  office  to  seareh 
for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent,  that  they  may  be  vis- 
ited and  relieved.*' 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  the 
"Form  of  Government'*  states  that  "the  Scriptures 
clearly  point  out  deacons  as  distinct  officers  in  the 
Church,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
mav  be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  mav  be 
properly  committed  the  management  of  the  temporal 
afiairs  of  the  Church'*  (chap.  vi).  In  some  Presby- 
terian congregations,  and  in  the  Free  Church,  there 
are  deacons  regularly  ordained  to  have  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church.  In  other  Presb^'terian  church- 
es the  office  is  merged  in  that  of  ruling  elders. 

In  German  Protestant  churches  the  assistant  minis- 
ten  are  generally  called  deacons.  If  there  be  two  as- 
sistants, the  first  of  them  is  called  archdeacon.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Chureh  in  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution,  ch.  iii,  art.  2,  provides  as  follows :  "  The 
office  of  the  deacons  is  to  collect  the  alms  and  other 
contributions  which  are  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  congregation ;  to  distrib- 
ute the  alms  willingly  and  conscientiously;  and  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel." 
See  also  the  form  of  ordination  in  the  German  Beform- 
ed  Church. 

Among  CongrtgationaiistSj  the  deacons,  besides  at- 
tending to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  Chureh,  assist 
the  minister  with  their  advice,  take  the  lead  at  pmyer- 
meetings  when  he  is  absent,  etc. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  named  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  see  Xeander,  Church  ffistory  (Torrey's 
transl.)t  if  I^  ^' ;  Bingham,  Or^.  EccUs.  bk.  ii,  chap. 
XX ;  Siegel,  Chr.'larchl.  Alterthumer,  i,  498  sq. ;  Saw- 
yer, Organic  Christianity^  chap,  xiii ;  Dexter,  On  Cofi- 
gregationalism,  p.  134  sq. ;  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v, 
§  78 ;  Howell,  The  De  iconship  (Am.  Bapt  Pub.  Soc), 
Phil.  1846,  18mo;  Punchard,  Congrtgationalism,  1844, 
part  iii. 

I      Deaconess  (r)  haKovo^ ;  StaKoviarra,  diaconisscC), 
I  the  title  of  an  office  of  women  in  the  early  Church ;  an 
office  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  under  the 
apostles,  by  othera  to  be  of  later  origin. 

I.  Deaconesses  in  the  Apostolical  Church. — The  title 
(usually  rendered  minister  or  **  deacon")  is  found  in 
Rom.  xvi,  1,  associated  with  a  female  name  (Phoebe, 
ovoav  dicLKovov),  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  there  un- 
doubtedly did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Ep,  ad  Traj.\  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exercising,  in 
relation  to  their  own  sex,  functions  which  were  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  women  mentioned  in  Bom. 
xvi,  6, 12,  belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  BeaU 
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EncyJd.  iii,  868).  The  roles  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  Titus  ii,  3,  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  referred  to  them  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Hammond,  Wieainger,  ad  loc.).  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Rothe ;  Schaff,  Apogl.  Church,  §  135)  suppose  that  the 
"widows"  of  1  Tim.  v, 3-10,  were  deaconesses.  Her- 
zog,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  passages  in 
Timothy  cjinnot  be  applied  to  '*  deaconesses."  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  (s.  v.),  main- 
tains that  Rom.  xvi,  1,  does  not  show  that  Phijebe  held 
any  official  relation  to  the  Church ;  for  all  that  ap- 
pears, she  may  have  been  simply  the  doorkeeper  or 
cleaner  of  the  place  of  worship.  Plumptre  (in  Smith's 
Dictionary,  s.  v.,  says  that  ^*  it  seems  hardly  doubtful 
that  writers  have  transferred  to  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church  the  organization  of  a  Ijitor.  It  was  of  course 
natural  that  the  example  recorded  in  Luke  viii,  2,  3, 
should  be  followed  by  others,  even  when  the  Lord  was 
no  longer  with  his  disciples.  The  new  life  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  Christian  society  (Acts  ii,  44,  45 ;  iv, 
81,  82)  would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  OptiaKua,  or  service  of  Christians,  consisted  in 
^visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,*  would  make 
this  the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (comp.  Grot,  on  Bom.  xvi,  1)  would 
make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women  should  be 
employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal  application  of 
Christian  truth  (Titus  ii,  8, 4),  possibly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  female  catechumens.  Even  the  later  organi- 
zation implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  germs  from 
which  it  was  developed.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  passages  referred  to  imply  a  recog- 
nised body  bearing  a  distinct  name.  The  *  widows* 
of  1  Tim.  T,  8  -10,  were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of 
ver.  9  was  acted  on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  there- 
fore maintained  by  the  Church,  that  they  might  pass 
their  remaining  days  in  Sprayers  night  and  day.' 
The  conditions  of  ver.  10  may,  however,  imply  that 
those  only  who  had  been  previou.sly  active  in  minis- 
tering to  the  brethren  were  entitled  to  such  a  mainte- 
nance." See  also  Ludlow,  Woman's  Work  in  th2 
Church,  ch.  i  (Lond.  1866). 

IL  Deiconesses  in  the  early  Church. — The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitotions  distinguish  "  deacon e:^»es"  from 
"widows"  and  *' virgins,"  and  prescribe  thair  duties. 
A  form  of  ordination  for  deaconesses  is  also  given  (bk. 
yiii,  c.  19,  20),  in  which  the  bishop  prays  as  follows : 
"  Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Crea- 
tor of  man  and  of  woman ;  thou  who  didst  fill  with 
thy  Spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah; 
thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy 
only-be^tten  Son ;  thou  who  did.st,  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  the  Temple,  place  female  keepers  of  thy  holy 
gates — look  down  now  also  ujwn  this  thy  handmaid, 
and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  she  may  wor- 
thily perform  the  w^ork  committed  to  her.  to  thy  hon- 
or, and  the  glorv  of  Christ"  (Chase,  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostki,  p.  225 '(N.  Y.  1848). 

In  the  Eastern  Church  tlie  notices  of  deacon  esses  in 
the  first  three  centuries  are  lew  and  slight,  although 
Origen  (f  253)  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  women  in  the 
Church  as  both  existing  and  nece8sar}^ 

In  the  Western  Church  the  notices  are  fuller  and 
more  clear.  Pliny  the  younger  (about  A.D.  104^  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  deaconesses  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  in 
speaking  of  the  question  by  torture  of  '*twn  maids 
who  were  called  ministers"  (ex  duabus  ancillis  qute 
ministra  dicebantur).  TertuUian  (220)  speaks  of 
them  often,  and  prescril>ps  their  qualifications  (see  be- 
low). In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  all  the  lead- 
ing Eastern  fathers  refer  to  deaconesses ;  e.  g.  Basil 
(f  :I79\  (Jregory  of  Nyssa  (f  396),  Chrysostom  (f  407), 
Theodoret  (t  457),  Sozomen  (cir.  439).  I'hcodoret 
(^ICecl  8.  Hist,  iii,  14,  p.  652)  calls  Publia,  who  lived  at 


the  time  of  Julian,  »)  indrovoc  —  deaeostest*  So^n. 
men  (iv,  14,  59)  speaks  of  a  certain  deaconess  who  ha. 
been  e\  eluded  Church  fellowship  because  of  ha  vis; 
broken  her  vows. 

It  was  a  rule  that  the  deaconesi^  most  be  mtdurf 
Tertullian  {nd  Uxorem,  i,  7;  cfe  Virffin^  relassd.  c.  ^ 
says,  **Tbe  discipline  of  the  Church   «iid   aportfilK 
usage  forbid  that  any' widow  bo  elected  unless  she  hav' 
married  but  one  husband."     Virgins^  it  is  tme,  wcr^ 
sometimes  admitted,  but  this  was  the  exoeptioii.     Tb* 
widows  must  have  borne  children.     This  rule  am-^; 
from  the  belief  that  no  person  but  a  mother  ^an  put- 
sess  those  sympathizing  afivictions  which  oa^ht  to  an- 
imate the  deaconess  in  her  duties.     The  earljr  Cbor^.^. 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  rule  which  probil4t» 
the  election  of  any  to  be  deaconesses  who  had  beea 
twice  married,  though  lawfully  and  ■uccessiveH',  t  > 
two  husbands,  one  after  the  other.     Tertallian  ssjn 
"  The  apostle  requires  them  to  be  (univerace)  the  wived 
of  one  man"  (ad  Uxorem,  iv,  7).     Others,  howev^rr, 
give  the  words  of  the  apostle  another  meaning.     Tb«°y 
suppose  him  to  exclude  those  widows  who,  having;  di- 
vorced themselves  f^nm  their  former  husbandt^,  hai 
married  again  (see  Snicer,  Thesaurtu,  i,  864,  867)l     li 
is  disputed  whether  they  were  ordained  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  hands,  but  the  Apostolical  Conetitations  (viii, 
19)  declare  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  15th  cunoa 
of  Chalcedon  (sess.  xv)  forbids  the  ordination  of  a 
deaconess  under  forty.     Still  they  were  not  consecrc- 
ted  to  any  ministerial  function ;  so  TertuUian,  De 
Prascripi,  41,  **  Let  no  woman  speak  in  the  Church. 
nor  teach,  nor  baptize,  nor  offer"  (that  is,  adminl««er 
the  Eucharist),  **  nor  arrotrate  to  herself  any   roan!y 
function,  lest  two  should  claim  the  lot  of  the  priet»t)y 
office."     Their  duties  were  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  to  minister  to  mart3rrB  and  confessors  in 
prison,  to  whom  they  could  more  easily  gain  access 
than  ths  deacons;  to  instruct  catechumens,  and  to  as- 
sist at  the  baptism  of  women ;  to  exercise  a  ^.ner.J 
overdii^ht  over  the  female  members  of  the  Church,  and 
this  not  only  in  public,  but  in  private,  making  oecs- 
sional  reports  to  the  bishops  and  presbytera.     How 
long  this  office  continued  is  uncertain.     It  was  not, 
however,  discontinued  everywhere  at  once.     It  was 
first  abrOf^ated  in  France  by  the  ConncU  of  Orange, 
A.D.  441.    It  continued  in  the  Roman  Church  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  gradually  disappeared ;  hot  in  the 
Greek  Church  it  did  not  become  extinct  till  the  twelfth 
conturv. 

m 

III.  In  the  m(fdem  Church, — It  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed  as  a  misfortune  in  the  Reformation  that  this  early 
office  was  not  restored.     "Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
the  office,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  matronly 
character  of  the  female  sex,  should  he  wholly  exclnded 
from  our  list  of  assistants  in  the  Church  ?"     (Robin- 
son's Calmet,  p.  836.)     Its  restoration  was,  however, 
seriously  thought  of,  and  even  attempted,  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformatton, 
namely,  when  the  Netherland  "churches  under  the 
Cross"  were  founded  through  the  synod  at  Wesel  and 
Emden,  1568  and  1571.     Its  restoration  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  urged  on  the  synod  the  more  as 
it  already  actually  existed  at  the  time  among  the  B:w 
hemian  Brethren  and  the  strict  Anabaptists,  at  lea«t 
in  the  large  congregations.     The  subject  came  before 
the  synod  from  the  congregation  at  Wesol  throuirh  the 
Classis  of  We.oel.     I'hat  congregation  had  decided  to 
restore  it  —  had,  in  fact,  restored  it  in  its  bosom,  and 
now  asked  the  indicatores  for  approval.     The  Classis 
of  Wesel,  l)ef(ire  which  the  matter  first  came,  decided 
that  the  restoration  of  the  office  as  inaugurated  in  the 
coni^regation  at  Wesel  shall  stand  till  the  final  deci- 
sion is  had,  but  deferred  final  action  until  their  next 
meeting.     In  1580  the  same  classb  decided  that  "if 
this  office,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  decay  in 
the  Church  of  God,  is  again  to  be  restored,  then  it 
shall  be  esttblished  in  the  same  fomi,  and  with  the 
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Bame  character  belonging  to  it,  as  described  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  namely,  widows,  and  not  married  wom- 
en, shall  be  chosen  for  that  purpose."  Classis  fa- 
vored the  restoration  of  the  office,  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  next  provincial  synod,  that  by  its  au- 
thority it  might  also  be  restored  in  other  localities. 
Accordingly,  by  the  proper  course,  it  came  before  the 
General  Synod  at  Middleburg  in  1581,  which  synod 
unfortunately  decided  aguin»t  it  "  on  account  of  vari- 
ous inconveniences  which  might  arise  out  of  it;  but 
in  times  of  pestilence,  and  other  sicknesses,  when  any 
service  is  required  among  sick  women  which  would  be 
indelicate  to  deacons,  they  ought  to  attend  to  this 
through  their  wives,  or  others,  whose  services  it  may 
be  proper  to  engage'*  (Max  GObel,  (Jetchickle  de»  ihriai, 
Lehena  in  der  rhein-weitphdltchen  Ev.  Kirche.,  i,  413, 
414).  Here  this  interesting  movement  seems  to  have 
ended,  as  there  is  no  fnrthcT  historical  trace  of  it. 

The  Puritans  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
recognised  deaconesses,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  "Conclusions**  drawn  up  by  Cart- 
wright  and  Travers,  and  given  by  Neal,  ffistory  of  the 
Pui-itanny  vol.  i,  ch.  vi :  **  Touching  deacons  of  both 
sorts,  viz.  msn  and  women,  the  Church  shall  be  ad- 
monished what  is  required  by  the  aposUe,  and  that 
thev  are  not  to  choose  men  of  custom  or  course  for 
their  riches,  but  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  integrity ; 
and  that  the  Church  is  to  pray  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
so  directed  that  thev  mav  choose  them  that  are  meet. 
Let  the  names  of  tlioflc  that  are  thus  chosen  be  pub- 
lished by  the  next  Lord's  day,  and  after  that  their 
duties  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  duty  towards 
them ;  then  let  them  be  received  into  their  office  with 
the  general  prayers  of  the  whole  Church." 

**The  advantages  resulting  to  a  Christian  commu- 
nity from  such  an  order  are  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
position. It  has  Ijecn  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
Church  at  large  that  the  office  has  l>een  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse ;  and  the  wide-spread  institution 
at  the  present  day  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  of  ladies*  district^visiting  societies,  Dor- 
cas societiei*,  etc.  satisfactorily  shows  the  necessity 
of  practically  supplying,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
want  of  this  primitive  office.  There  is  a  movement 
going  on  at  present  for  the  introduction  of  the  order 
of  deaconesses  into  the  Church  of  England"  (Cham- 
bers, Encyclopatdia^  s.  v.).  Its  proj^pects  of  success 
would  be  greater  but  for  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  so-called  ** sisterhoods'*  organized  by  the  Puseyites, 
c.  g.  Miss  Sellon's.  This  subject  hlis  been  lately  re- 
vived in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
On  Christmas,  1866,  Hon.  J.  Dixon  Roman,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  gave  to  tlie  congregation  of  that  city 
$5000,  and  with  it  sent  a  propo<iition  to  the  Consistory 
that,  according  to  his  wis^h,  '*  three  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  be  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  order  of 
deaconesses  in  this  congregation,  with  absolute  control 
of  the  income  of  said  fund,  for  the  purposes  and  duties 
as  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church."  This, 
and  the  action  of  I^hanon  Classis,  which  in  1867  re- 
quests the  synod  *^  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  apostolic  office  of  deaconesses," 
will  5>ring  this  plain  question  before  the  highest  judic- 
atory of  the  Church. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  various 
sisterhoods  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient 
order  of  deaconesses,  but  without  ordination ;  such  as 
the  Beguines,  the  Gray  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sistors  of  Mercy,  etc.  (sec  Ludlow,  Woman*  Work  in 
the  Church,  ch.  iii). 

The  first  modern  reorganization  of  the  work  of  dea- 
conesses on  a  large  scale  was  begun  in  1835  by  pastor 
Fliedner,  of  Kaiserswerth,  Prussia.  An  infirmary  was 
established,  to  be  served  by  Christion  women,  unmar- 
ried or  widows.  He  required  of  all  who  would  become 
deaconesses  that  they  should  be  '*  willing  to  be  serv- 
ants of  Christ  alone,  to  devote  their  time  and  faculties 


entirely  and  exclusively  to  him,  and  not  to  look  forr 
ward  for  pecuniary  emoluments  or  honors  of  the  woild, 
nor  yet  to  merit  salvation  by  their  works,  but  to  do 
the  work  of  charit}'  and  self-denial  out  of  gratitude  to 
him  who  hath  redeemed  their  souls,  and  merited  their 
salvation.  .  After  their  probutionary  period  they  en- 
gage themselves  to  serve  at  least  five  years.  But 
even  during  this  time  they  are  allowed  to  leave  if 
nearer  personal  or  family  duties  should  make  them 
wish  for  a  change  of  situation.**  Many  women  obey- 
ed the  call,  the  infirmary  grew  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance, and  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  throughout 
Prussia.  The  institution  spread  into  other  purts  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  now  orphan-houses  and  hosipi- 
tals  under  its  charge  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort, 
Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  London,  and  other  places. 
The  mother  institution  has  (1)  a  seminar}'  to  train 
young  females  as  teachers  for  infant  and  other  schools; 
(2)  an  orphan  asylum ;  (3)  a  training-school  of  nurses, 
and  for  visitors  to  prisons,  etc.  The  whole  expense  is 
borne  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  branch  was  es- 
tablished at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1849  by  pastor  Fliedner 
in  person.  Mrs.  Fry,  after  a  visit  to  Kaiserswerth, 
established  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  an  "Institution 
for  Nursing  Sisters,**  which  still  exists.  A  deacon- 
esses* institute  was  organized  at  Paris  in  1851,  and 
others  followed  in  France  and  Switzerland  (see  Lud- 
low*s  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  1848,  p.  228). 
In  1888  the  Gen.  Conference  of  the  BI.  E.  Church  cre- 
ated the  order  of  Deaconesses,  who  now  have  "  homes'* 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  U.  S.  See  Howson,  Deaconr 
fssesy  or  the  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial  Work 
(Lond.  1862);  Ludlow,  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church; 
Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Deaconesses  tn  Europe  and  America 
(N.  Y.  1889);  also  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii ; 
Siegel,  Handbuch  der  chrisL  AlterthOmer,  i,  491  sq. ;  Au- 
gusti,  Handb.  der  chrisU,  Archaologie,  vols,  i  and  iii ; 
Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca,  iii,  172;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity^  ch.  xxv;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  155; 
ii,  158  (Torry's  transl.);  Schaff,  ApostoUc  History,  § 
135;  ihid..  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii,  §  52; 
Mercersburg  Review,  xiv,  190 ;  Am,  Quart,  Ch.  Review^ 
July,  1862,  art.  iii. 

Dead  (properly  some  form  of  TVO,  ^vi^trjcM).  See 
Burial.  When  a  Hebrew  died  in  any  house  or  tent, 
all  the  persons  and  fUrniture  in  it  contracted  a  pollu- 
tion which  continued  seven  days  (Num.  xix,  14-lG). 
All  who  touched  the  body  of  one  who  died,  or  was 
killed  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched  men's  bonea, 
or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days.  To  cleanse  this 
pollution,  they  took  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  solemn  expia- 
tion (Num.  xix,  1-22);  on  these  they  poured  water  in 
a  vessel,  and  a  person  who  was  clean  dipped  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  fur- 
nitare,  the  chamber,  and  the  persons,  on  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day.  It  was  required  that  the  pol- 
luted person  should  previously  bathe  his  whole  lK>dy, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  after  which  he  was  clean.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  1  em  pie,  the  Jews  have  ceased 
generally  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  t)y  a  dead 
body.  See  Corpse.  On  the  play  upon  the  two  senses 
of  the  word  in  its  literal  and  spiritual  application  in 
Matt.  V,  22,  see*  the  Disaertatio  of  Schicht  (Altd.  1770). 
See  Death. 

The  word  rendered  **  dead'*  in  Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxviii,  10;  Prov.  ii,  18;  ix,  18;  xxi,  16;  Isa.  xiv, 
9 ;  xxvi,  14,  19,  is  D^S<D'H,  rephaim' ;  derived  from 
KCn ;  having,  according  to  Gcsenius,  tl»a  sense  of  »i- 
Unty  but,  according  to  Ffirst,  meaning  dark;  in  either 
case  denoting  the  shades,  manes,  or  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  under  world.     See  Siieol. 

DEAD,  Baptism  for.     See  Baptism  for  thb 
Dead. 
DEAD,  Baptism  of  the.    See  Baptism. 
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DEAD,  BcBiAL  or  TBI.  Sec  BuKiAL ;  Ttmmxu- 
DEAD,  pBATiBS  rom  tbb,  ■  autom  that  arose  in 
the  Church  M  an  cmrly  perioi].  TertaUUn  (pO)  n- 
marka  (Oc  Coromi  Milit.  c  iii)  that  it  ii  thg  pnctini 
for  ■  vidow  to  pnj  Tor  the  »ul  of  her  deceued  hu- 
liuid.  He  «l»o  iimki  (/)e  Maanffam.  c.  x)  of  "obU- 
tioni"  mule  for  Ihe  dead  on  tha  ■Dai*(r*ar}'  of  their 
martyrdom.  Orlgen  (|  2&4)  apeaki  of  ChrutUna 
"makinK  mention  of  »ainti  in  their  prayer*"  (HI.,  ix, 
in  Rom.  lU).  Aniobiui  (cir,  BOO)  h;*  that  Chria- 
tUaa  pray  for  pardon  and  peace  on  lietaalf  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  (orfc  CnttoJ,  iv).  Cyril  of  Jemaalem 
eren  declarea  it  to  be  a  considerable  advantaite  for  the 
■oals  of  the  dead  to  be  prayed  for  (Cil.  ilstlag.  v,  6). 
The  aame  custom  ia  funnd  in  rnanv  of  the  ancient  lit- 
orgiea.  Chryaoalom  (t  40T)  aays  of  the  wicked  dead, 
"they  are  to  be  auccored  -with  prayers,  sopplicationa, 
alma,  and  ablaliont."  While  thit  waa  the  common 
practice,  it  had  no  reference  to  the  notion  of  a  purga 
'-■--  '--■- —  regarded  aucb  prayers  us 
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the  mercy  of  God, 
commemormtion  of  their  tpititual  excellenciBi 
there  i*  no  donbt  that  not  a  few  of  the  fathen  be 
liavad  that  the  aoula  of  departed  believen  were  not 
taken  at  once  to  heaTen,  but  were  in  some  separate 
place— Badea  or  Paradise — out  of  which  the  fervent 
prayers  of  aurviTon  mit;ht  help  to  remove  them 
So  that  the  idea  of  purj^atory  apraog  out  of  such 
views  in  no  long  space  of  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  true,  aa  Romanists  aaaert,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  neceaaarily  Imply  a  belief  in  purgatory.  Al 
moat  all  the  Engliah  writers  on  purg«l.iry  refute  this 
e.  R.  Burnet,  On  39  Articlrt.  art.  Miii;  Stilllngfleet, 
D'ffnct  ■■/Laud.  p.  64a ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ditiwam 
from  I'-prm:  Collier,  EccUt.  BuL  of  Great  Brilam, 
r,  S8«  aq. 

Id  Ihe  Church  of  England  burial  aervice  of  1649, 
under  Edward  VI,  one  prayer  was,  "We  commend 
into  thy  hands  ofmen^y,  moat  merciful  P'ather,  tbe  soul 
of  this  our  brother  departed  .  .  .  that  when  tbe  judg 
ment  ahall  come,  which  thou  hast  committed  to  thy 
well-beloved  Son,  both  this  our  brother  and  we  miiy 
Iw  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  receive  thy 
blesning."  "Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  hearty 
thsnka  for  thia  tby  servant,  whom  tbou  hast  delivered 
ftom  tha  miaeriea  of  this  wicked  world,  from  tha  bodv 
of  death  and  all  temptation  i  and,  a«  we  trust,  hast 
brought  hia  aoul,  which  be  committed  into  thy  holy 
bandK,  into  aure  consolation  and  teat:  Grant,  we  be- 
Mecfa  thee,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  hie  soul  arid 
■II  the  auuls  of  thy  elect,  dc|Hiried  ant  of  this  life,  m;iy 
with  us.  and  we  with  them,  fully  rece  ve  thv  pmm 
Uea,  and  be  made  perfect  iiltoi^ther,  through  the  glo- 
riooa  Tcaurrectlon  of  thy  Son  jeaus  Cht  at  ou  I.o  d 
And  the  next  pnyer  wbs,"0  Lord,  w  whom  do 
live  the  a[drita  of  them  that  be  dead  and  In  whom 
the  boqIb  of  them  that  be  elected,  after  they  be  dc 
eredfrom  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  be  in  jo  and  fel  c 
ty,  grant  nuto  thin  thy  servant  that  the  a  ns  wh  h 
he  committed  in  this  wnrld  lie  not  imputed  unto  h  m 
but  that  he,  escaping  the  gales  of  he  1  and  p  ns  of 
eternal  darkness,  maj  ever  dwell  in  the  regon  of 
lilfbt,  With  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  m  the  pla  e 
n  here  there  is  no  weefdng,  sorrow,  nor  hear  ness 
and  wben  tliot  dreadful  doT  of  the  gc  cnil  rea  rre 
tion  shall  come,  make  him 'to  rise  also  w  th  the  Ju  t 
and  ri;;btGOiu,  and  receive  thia  body  «i!a  n  to  g  orv 
then  mnde  pure  aiwl  incorruptible."  The  praje  una 
Dltimately  C-inged  Into  tha  thanksg  v  ng  f  rm  n 
which  itno*.- B]i|.earg  in  the  Pnyer-bouk  Afle  the 
offertory  in  the  Eucharist  ia  said,  and  the  oblat  ens  f 
lircad  and  wine,  with  the  alma  for  the  poor  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  minister  addreuea  th  eiho  tat  on 
tn  the  people:  '  l.el  na  pray  for  the  who  o  etal«  o( 
Chriat's  Church  militant  here  tn  earth  The  Uttei 
part  of  this  sentence  ia  wanting  in  Edward  a  first  look 


0  DEAD  SEA 

The  word*  'mililaiit  here  in  eaith,'  which  were  de- 
signed eipreeslj  to  exclode  |nyer  f«  the  drad,  were 
inacrted  in  the  second  )>ook,  in  which  that  part  of  tfa  ia 
prayer,  which  contained  intercession  for  the  dnad,  waa 
eipantred.  It  waa  the  intention  of  the  divirwB  wbo 
made  this  alteration  to  denote  that  prayers  are  not  to 
he  offered  up  for  the  dead,  whose  sfdritnal  welfkre  ia 
already  acrompljhed ;  hot  for  tliose  only  who  sre  yrt 
'flgb^ug  the  good  light  of  faith,'  and  are  coneei]nrnt- 
ly  in  a  capacity  of  nenling  our  prayera"  (Sbeplienl. 
cited  hy  Hook,  ObirrA  DidKnary,  t.  r.).  Pratestanta 
reject  prayera  for  tbe  dead  aa  havine  no  invnod  either 
in  Scripture  or  imvin.— Bingham,  Orig.  Eerirt.  bk.  sr, 
ch.  iii,  |1£:  Riddle.  Oiriili™  AMiftiilir,,  p.  277  sq. ; 
Coleman,  Ameiait  OriiHamiy,  ch.  xkt;  Browne.  Om 
09  A  nielri,  Alt.  xxii  i  Palmer,  OH9.  Uiiir>»,  cb.  iv.  J 
10iTktoLiiti,d.iLSrit.,i8e6,ii,t96.  See SiajUKXirK. 
Dead  Sea  (ubire  morttnan,  Justin,  zz:iri,  S,  6; 
inXanan  tt  ni[p<(  I  bus.  n.  v,  7.  3 ;  OaleD.  Simpt.  Med. 
IV  311)  a  nsme  applied  since  the  aecond  centory  to  tbe 
Atphldltc  Ijobe  (11  Ao^o^rTnc  *'f  ni.  aa  Joeephns,  Di- 

Klorua  Siculu^  and  Ptolemy,  v,  16,  6.  call  it;  or  aun- 
pll  q  AfffnXrinv   War  iv,8,  2;  more  diatimtly  ;t(^i.^ 

lafaKTa^ofOi,  Att  ivu  G,S;  Pliny's 
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cue,  or  simply  AsphaltUes),  from  its  supposed  noxious 
properties.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  the  Salt  Sea 
(nban  D*^,  Gen.  xiv,  8 ;  Namb.  xxxiv,  12,  etc.),  the 
Sea  oj  the  Plah^  or  Arabah  (nS'ns^n  D^,  Deut.  iii,  17 ; 

iv,  49,  etc.),  or  the  Front  (Eastern)  Sea  OaiT37^*^  ^J"' 
Ezek,  xlvii,  18;  comp.  ver.  8;  Joel  ii,  20;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).     By  the  Arabs  it  is  termed  Bahr  Lut,  '*  the  Sea  of 
Lot"  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Sffr.  p.  156).     It  is  the  remark- 
able lake  or  internal  sea  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  the  i 
old  basin  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv,  3),  on  the 
south-east  border  of  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv,  3,  12; 
Deut  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Josh,  xii,  3),  especially  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  tribe  of  Juduh  (Josh,  xv,  2, 6)  into  which 
the  Jordan  empties  (iii,  16),  800  stadia  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Joseph.  AfU.  xv,  6, 2).     Joseph  us  {War^  iv,  8,  4) 
Kives  its  length  as  580  stadia,  or  about  88  miles;  its 
breadth  m  150  stadia, or  about  15  miles;  and  its  circum- 
ference as  6  days*  journey  (see  Setzeen  in  Zach's  Mo- 
nad.  C&rretp.  xviii,  440;  the  estimates  of  Pliny,  y,  15, 
and  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98,  are  erroneous).     It  is  long  and 
necked  or  sickle-form  at  the  southern  end,  with  a  pe- 
ninsula at  the  eastern  side.     See  Bay.     The  east  and 
west  shores  are  steep  with  nuked  limestone  [see  En- 
OEDi],  but  ^e  southern  shore  ends  in  a  marsh.     On 
the  south-west  is  a  range  of  salt  hills,  and  on  the  south- 
east a  considerable  plain.     See  Salt,  Vali^ey  of. 
The  water,  which  lies  far  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, is  clear,  but  uncommonly  salt  and  bitter, 
and  of  great  density  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Jul.  Afric. 
in  Cunisii  Lection.  AtUiq.  ii,  1 ;  Pliny,  v,  15).     It  con- 
tains no  living  creature,  neither  fisb,  shells,  nor  sea- 
plants,  and  when  fishes  from  the  Jordan  get  into  it 
they  die  and  float  upon  the  surface  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48 ; 
xix,  98 ;  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xlvii,  9 ;  Goto  vie.  lUn.  p.  312). 
The  shore  is  covered  with  a  dark  offensive  mud,  upon 
which  a  strong  salin&  incrustation  forms,  and  is  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  lumps  of  bitumen,  broken 
off  from  the  cliffs  or  disgorged  from  the  bottom  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii,  664).     A  pretty  thick  fog  has  been  observed, 
especially  in  the  morning,  by  travellers  (Shaw,  p.  297 ; 
Volney,  i,  240),  as  enveloping  the  lake  (comp.  Wisd. 
X,  7 ;  Philo,  Opj}.  xxi,  143) ;  but,  situated  as  it  is  in  a 
deep  caldron-like  spot,  the  air  is  usually  excessively 
sultry,  and  so  filled  with  saline  effluvia  as  to  banish 
vegetation  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  21) ;  and  althou^'h  it  is  not 
so  detrimental  to  animal  life  (Tacit.  U'St.  v,  6)  as  has 
sometimes  been  represented  (Maundrell,  p.  116),  a  sol- 
emn stillness  reigns  around,  unbroken  by  wind,  wave, 
or  animated  cry.     The  marks  of  volcanic  agency  are 
strewn  about  (Felsecker,  Paloit,  ii,  353),  which,  with 
the  warm  springs  on  the  shore  [see  Callirriioe],  the 
asphaltic  vapors  and  floating  substances  (Strabo  xvi, 
764),  give  evidence  of  the  plutonic  catastrophe  (comp. 
Gen.  xiv,  10)  which  covered  the  guilty  cities  of  this 
pkin  (Gen.  xix);  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that 
these  ruins  may  still  be  discerned  beneath  its  waters 
(Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4),  though  now  sunk  below  their 
former  level  (Reland,  Palait.  p.  264  sq.).     See  Sid- 
dim.    It  was  anciently  believed  that  the  immense 
volume  of  water  poured  in  by  the  Jordan  found  an 
outlet  by  subterranean  canals  into  the  Mediterranean 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98);  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this 
is  impossible,  and  that  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  maintenance  of  the  usual  height  in  the 
lake  (Bachiene,  I,  i,  121).      See  generally  Fabri,  Eva- 
gat,  ii,  155  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Samml.  iii,  125 ;  Hamelsveld, 
i,  447 ;  BUsching,  Erdbf»thr.  V,  i,  322  sq. ;  Wahner,  De 
Mari  AffphaU.  (Helmut.  1712);  Michaelis  in  hb  Com- 
meat.  1768-62  oWcrf.  (Brem.  1774),  p.  61  sq. ;  Mannert, 
Geogr.  VI,  i,  332;    Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xvi,  331  sq. ; 
Schwarz,  Palext.  p.  41 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
449 ;  Kelly's  Syria,  p.  393 ;  J.  Kempe,  De  indole  Maris 
Morttii  (Holm.  1761).     See  Sea. 

Deaf  (129^n,  eheresh';  Rw^fic,  both,  especially  the 
latter,  implying  dumbness  also).    Moses  extended  the 


protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  mute :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf"  (Lev.  xix,  14).  This  enact- 
ment not  only  absolutely  prohibited  the  reviling  of 
these  unfortunates,  but  might  ako  be  understood  figu- 
ratively, as  if  Moses  recommended  that  kindness  and 
instruction  should  be  shown  to  them  (Isa.  xxix,  18, 
35 ;  Matt,  xi,  5 ;  Mark  vii,  32).     See  Dumb. 

Deal,  a  word  often  employed  by  our  translators  in 
the  sense  of  part,  with  fractional  numbers  ("tenth 
deal,"  Exod.  xxix,  40,  etc. ;  like  *'a  great  deal'*),  but 
having  no  special  equivalent  in  the  original.  See 
Number. 

Dealtry,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1775,  educated  in  Catharine  Hall  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M-here  he  was  second 
wrangler  in  1796  and  fellow  in  1798.  He  afterwards 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  East  India 
College,  rector  of  Clapham  in  1813,  chancellor  and 
prel)endary  of  Winchester  in  1830,  and  Anally  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  in  1845.  He  died  in  1848.  His 
principal  publications  are,  A  Ditcoune  on  the  Duty  and 
Policy  of  propagating  Christianity  (Lend.  1813,  8vo); 
Sermons  (Lond.  1828,  8vo);  Obligations  of  the  national 
Church  (Lond.  1838,  8vo);  The  Foundation  of  the  Faith 
(Lond.  18'16,  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i, 
882. 

Dean  {decanvs^  from  Stxa,  ten'),  an  ecclesiastical 
title  which  has  had  several  applications.  (1.)  The  old- 
est use  of  it  was  to  designate  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
monasteries,  in  which  every  ten  monks  were  subject 
to  one  called  the  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his  presi^g 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer  called 
centenariusj  from  his  presiding  over  one  hundred.  The 
business  of  the  dean  was  to  exact  every  man's  daily 
task,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  cRconomuSj  or  steward  of 
the  bouse,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account  to  the 
father  of  all.  The  word  dean  is  occasionallv  used  in 
early  writers  for  archpresbyter.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  two  sorts  of  deans :  1st,  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral,  who  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next 
in  degree  to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  called  a  dean  {decanus)  because  he  formerly 
presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  He  is  by 
law  a  sole  corporation — that  is,  he  represents  a  whole 
succession,  and  is  capable  of  taking  an  estate  as  dean 
and  conveying  it  to  his  successors.  2d,  rurtU  deans, 
whose  oflice  is  of  ancient  date,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  which  many 
of  the  bishops  are  now  reviving.  Their  chief  duty  is 
to  visit  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  There  are  two  means 
of  creating  deans,  because  there  are  two  foundations 
of  cathedral  churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the  new. 
Those  of  the  old  foundation  are  appointed  to  their  dig- 
nity much  like  bishops,  the  king  first  issuing  his  congi 
d'dire  to  the  chapter,  the  chspter  then  choosing,  and 
the  bishop  conflrming  and  giving  his  mandate  to  in- 
stal  them.  (3.)  The  word  dean  is  also  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  the  chief  officers  of  certain  peculiar  churches 
or  chapels,  as  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  the  dean 
of  the  arches,  the  dean  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  dean  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  (4.)  The  dean 
and  chapter  constitute  the  governing  body  of  a  cathe- 
dral. A  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  with  a  certain 
number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  heads  of  the  church 
—-cnpUa  eccksioB.  They  are  the  council  of  the  bishop, 
to  assbt  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion  as 
well  as  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  When 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  settled  in  the  several  par- 
ishes of  each  diocese,  these  were  reserved  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  chief  of  them,  who  presided  over  the 
rest,  obtained  the  name  of  decanus,  or  dean,  being  proU 
ably  at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons  or 
prebendaries.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal 
electors  of  a  bishop.    (5.)  The  dean  of  a  college  faculty 
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b  its  presiding  officer. — Siegel,  ffcmdbuch  d.  chrisU.  AU 
terthumer,  i,  486;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary ^  8.  v.  See 
Chapter. 

DEAN  OF  THE  Cardikals.     See  Cardinals. 

DEAN  OF  THE  Chapel  Royal  (Scotland),  an 
office  held  by  three  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  which  they  are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  dqties  are  nominal,  being  limited  to  an  occasional 
sermon  before  her  majesty  when  in  Scotland,  and  at- 
tendance at  the  election  of  the  representative  peers. 
Kecent  appotntmenti*,  however,  have  been  conferred 
in  connection  with  chairs  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh  which  are  not  otherwise  endowed.  The  title 
of  dean  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  where  the  rule  of  Presbyterian  parity  ii« 
established.  It  is  a  remnant  of  Episcopacy,  which 
the  Church  courta  have  never  had  occasion  to  chal- 
lenge, as  the  deans  do  not  sit  or  act  in  that  capacity, 
and  have  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical  duties  to  per- 
form. 

Dearth  (nsually  27*^,  hunger;  XifioQ^  famine;  as 
both  are  elsewhere  rendered;  butinJer.  xiv,l,r^S2, 
haUtso' reih^  restraint^  sc.  of  rain,  drought,  as  in  Jer. 
xvii,  8),  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Although  Palestine 
is  a  very  fruitful  land,  yet  a  famine  naturally  followed 
a  lack  of  crops,  especially  when  the  rain  failed  (1 
Kings  xvii;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9, 1),  or  the  country 
was  visited,  among  the  not  infrequent  land-plagues 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  13 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  2D ; 
Jer.  xiv,  13, 16),  with  swarms  of  locusts  (q.  v.) ;  and 
we  read  of  dearths  in  the  historical  narratives  not  only 
in  the  patriarchal  period  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  xlvii,  4, 13), 
and  the  era  of  the  judges  (Buth  i,  1),  when  the  soil 
was  not  regularly  farmed,  but  also  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  2 ;  2  Kings  iv, 
88 ;  Jer.  xiv,  1\  and,  indeed,  the  destitution  sometimes 
continued  more  than  one  year  together  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
1).  In  such  cases  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves 
of  supplies  from  the  neighboring  Egypt  (Gen.  xii, 
10;  xlii,  1  sq. ;  xliii,  1  sq. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  2 ; 
XX,  2,  6 ;  5,  2),  although  this  region  likewise  suffered 
in  like  manner  whenever  the  Nile  failed  to  reach  its 
usual  overtlow  (Gen.  xii,  xliii).  Under  the  Roman 
rule  an  extensive  famine  prevailed  (Acts  xi,  12)  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (q.  v.),  which  occurred 
during  several  years  in  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  reached  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  2,  6;  comp.  iii,  15, 
8 ).  See  Agabus.  Josephus  mentions  an  earlier 
famine  {Ant.  xv,  9.  1),  that  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  resulted 
from  drought,  and  was  followed  by  pestilenee.  See 
Famine. 

Death  (properly  rtl^,  ^uvaTOQ).  No  logical  defi- 
nition of  death  has  been  generally  agreed  upon.  This 
point  was  much  contested  in  the  17th  century  by 
the  Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of  view, 
the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man  as  it  strikes  the 
senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we 
consider  the  cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it  in  that 
pertTianent  and  entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  mo- 
tion of  the  body  which  results  fmm  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  commonly 
said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  im- 
plying that  the  soul  still  exists  when  the  body  perish- 
es. Among  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  Tertullian  (De 
Animay  c.  27)  calls  it  **tbe  disunion  of  the  body  and 
soul."  Cicero  {Tusc.  IHs.  i)  defines  death  to  be  **  the 
departure  of  the  mind  from  the  body.*'  The  passage 
Heb.  iv,  12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in 
this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the  consequence 
of  death.     As  soon  as  the  body  loses  feeling  and  mo- 


tion, it  is  henceforth  useless  to  the  soul,  which  is  there- 
fore separated  from  it.     See  Dead. 

Scriptural  repreaentations^  namet,  and  m')de*  nfgpeeck 
reacting  death. — (1.)  One  of  the  most  common  in  the 
O.  T.  is  to  return  to  the  dust,  or  to  the  earth.  Hence  the 
phrase  the  dust  of  death.  It  b  founded  on  the  de- 
scription in  Gen.  ii,  7,  and  iii,  19,  and  denotes  the  dis- 
solution and  destruction  of  the  Mg.  Hence  the  »eii. 
timent  in  Eccles.  xii,  7,  **The  dust  shall  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it.*' 

(2.)  A  withdrawing,  exhaljition,  or  removal  of  the 
breath  of  life  (Psa.  civ,  29).  Hence  the  common  terms 
to  *^  give  up  the  ghost,'*  etc. 

(3.)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent  from 
the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  etc.  This  descriptkni 
is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  tent  or 
lodgment  in  which  the  soul  dwells  during  this  life. 
Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands  as 
to  travel  on  (Job  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvili,  12 ;  Psa.  liii,  7). 
Hence  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  ^*our  earthly'  house  of 
this  tabernacle'*  will  be  destroyed ;  and  Peter  calls 
death  a  *' putting  off  of  this  tabernacle"  (2  Pet.  i,  la, 
14).  Classical  writers  speak  of  the  soul  in  the  same 
manner.  So  Hippocrates  and  .Machines.  Compare  3 
Cor.  V,  8, 9. 

(4.)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  UivtoBatj  to  mm- 
clothe  one's  self,  in  reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v,  3,  4\ 
because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of  the 
soul,  as  Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as 
it  in  in  the  body,  is  clothed,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  disem- 
bodied is  naked, 

(6.)  The  terms  which  denote  sleep  are  applied  fre- 
qusntly  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  d'*ath 
(Psa.  Ixxvi,  6;  Jer.  li,  89;  John  xt,  13  sq.).  Nor  is 
this  language  used  exclusively  for  the  death  of  the 
pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is  its  prevailing 
use.  Homer  calls  sleep  and  dsath  twin  brothers  {/L 
xvi,  672).  The  terms  likewise  which  signify  to  lie 
down,  to  rest,  also  denote  death. 

(6.)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  and  named 
from  a  departure^  a  going  away.  Hence  verbs  of  that 
import  signify  to  die  (Job  x,  21 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  4).  The 
case  is  the  same  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xxvi, 
24),  and  even  among  the  classics.  In  this  connection 
we  may  mention  the  terms  iiva\vnv  and  avaXvmz 
(Phil,  i*,  23 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  6),  which  do  not  mean  S»aoU- 
tion,  but  discessug  (comp.  Luke  xii,  36). 

Death,  when  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler  and 
tyrant,  having  vast  power  and  a  great  kingdom,  over 
which  he  reigns  (Job  xviii,  14).  But  the  ancients  also 
represented  it  under  some  figures  which  are  not  com- 
mon among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a  man  with  a 
scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc. ;  but  the  Jews,  before  the 
exile,  frequently  represented  death  as  a  hunter,  who 
lays  snares  for  men  (Psa.  xviii,  5,  6;  xci,  3).  After 
the  exile  they  represented  him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes 
as  an  angel  (the  angel  of  Death),  with  a  cup  of  poison, 
which  he  reaches  to  men.  See  Destroyer.  From 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase, 
which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to  Uute  death 
(Matt,  xvi,  28 ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  which,  however,  in  com- 
mon speech,  signifies  merely  to  </m,  without  reminding 
one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  case  \9.  the  same 
with  the  phrase  to  see  death  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  48 ;  Luke  ii, 
2«).  See  Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  by  Dr.  Wood ; 
Walther,  De  origine  phrasium  "rtdere  et  gustare  moT' 
fern  "  (Giess.  1745). 

The  **  gates  of  death**  (Job  xxxviii,  17 ;  Psa.  ix,  13; 
cvii,  18)  signify  the  grave  itself;  and  the  "shadow 
of  death"  (Jer.  li,  6)  denotes  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
tomb.  See  Wemyss's  Clavis  SywhoHca,  %.  v. ;  Zeibich, 
De  vocibus,  T'^'cbs,  <rjci'a  Bavarov  (Vitemb.  1739). 

Death  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  sin  (Rom. 
V,  12)..  In  Hebrews  ii,  14,  Satan  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  death ;  not  that  he  can,  at  his  pleasure,  inflict 
death  on  mankind,  but  as  he  was  the  mstmmeot  of 
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first  bringing  death  into  the  world  (John  viii,  44),  and 
as  be  may  be  the  executioner  of  God's  wrath  on  im- 
penitent sinners  where  (iod  permits  him.  Death  is 
but  once  (Heb.  ix,  27),  yet  certain  (Job  xiv,  1,  2),  al- 
though uncertain  as  to  the  time  (Prov.  xxrii,  1) ;  uni- 
versal (Gen.  iii,  19) ;  necessan',  in  order  that  God's 
justice  may  be  displayed  and  his  mercy  manifested ; 
desirable  to  the  righteous  (Lulce  ii,  28-30).  The  fear 
of  death  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  many, 
and  to  a  guilty  conscience  it  may  indeed  be  terrible ; 
but  to  a  good  man  it  should  be  obviated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  death  is  the  termination  of  every 
trouble ;  tliat  it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and 
temptation;  that  God  has  promised  to  be  with  the 
righteous,  even  to  the  end  (Heb.  xiii,  5) ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  tal^en  away  the  sting  (1  Cor.  xv,  65,  56) ; 
and  thai  it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless  felicity 
(2  Cor.  v,  8). 

Death,  when  applied  to  the  animal  nature,  properly 
signifies  a  dissolution  or  failure  of  all  its  powers  and 
functions ;  so,  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  nature,  or 
souls  of  men,  it  denotes  a  corresponding  disorder  there- 
in, a  being  spiritually  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (Kom. 
viii,  6 ;  Eph.  ii,  1,  3 ;  Col.  ii,  13;  Jude  12). 

The  term  death  is  metaphorically  applied  to  denote 
an  utter  failure  of  customary  functions,  so  that  the 
thing  spoken  of  can  no  Ion  ^er  act  according  to  its  na- 
ture. Thus,  in  Amo9  ii,  2,  '*  Moab  shall  die  with  tu- 
mult"— that  is,  the  king  and  government  shall  lose 
their  power,  and  the  nation  be  brought  into  subjection 
and  slavery.  So  in  Rom.  vii,  8,  *' Without  the  law, 
sin  was  dead'* — ^that  is,  without  the  law,  sin  does  not 
exert  its  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  (ver. 
9),  "  Sin  revived  and  I  died'—" Sin  got  strength  to 
act,  and  I  lost  my  power  to  resist.  I  was  not  the  same 
man  as  before ;  sin  destroyed  my  power." 

The  **  second  death"  (Rev.  ii,  1!)  is  so  called  in  re- 
spect to  the  natural  or  temporal  as  coming  after  it,  and 
implies  everlasting  punishment  (Rev.  xxi,  8). 

DE.-VTH,  Theological  Aspects  of.  (On  this 
topic  we  present  some  views  different  from  those  usual- 
ly entertained,  but  which  modem  science  appears  to 
justify  and  even  to  demand. 

**  Death  may  be  defined  as  the  termination  of  life. 
Beyond  question,  it  had  been  possible  for  God,  if  such 
had  l)een  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures  un- 
der a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us  that  man  at 
least  was  at  first  placed  conditionally  under  this  law. 
There  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  law  of  death.  The  reproductive  and  assimilating 
organs  and  powers  common  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
the  destructive  organs,  instincts,  and  habits  of  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey,  unraistikably  contemplate,  as  they 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  things  in  which 
death  should  reign.  It  was  long  and  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  super- 
vened upon  the  introduction  of  sin.  But  this  idea, 
which  Scripture  does  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  which  phys- 
iology and  anatomy  have  deduced  ftt)m  powers  and  or- 
gans of  the  animal  frame,  with  the  same  certainty  that 
any  final  cause  is  inferred  from  any  of  the  works  of 
God.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  conclusively  re- 
futed by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  demonstrate 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  or,  po  far  as  is  known,  to  the  exists 
ence  of  sin.  The  earth's  strata  are  now  found  to  l)e 
full  of  the  buried  remains  of  extinct  life ;  and  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  stute  in  which  many  of  these  fos- 
sils are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained  by 
death.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  this  stite  of 
things  obtained  even  in  the  days  of  min's  primeval 
innocence.  If  we  try,  we  shall  find  ourselves  baffled 
in  the  attempt  to  conceive  how  even  then  death  could 
be  strange  or  unknown.  Must  not  the  revolving  year 
have  Le^n  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  fall  of  the 


earth's  foliage,  the  ripening  consumption  and  decay  of 
earth's  fruits  ?  Could  our  first  parents  drink  of  the 
rivers  of  paradise,  or  tread  its  verdant  surface,  or  keep 
and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without  in  ever}*  draught, 
at  every  step,  by  every  stroke  quenching  or  cutting 
down  myriads  of  animalcular  or  insect  as  well  aa  veg- 
etable life?  Although  the  flesh  of  animals  was  not 
yet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  supposable  that  the 
laws  of  animal  life  itself  were  all  the  M'hile  in  a  bey- 
ance  —  its  instincts  restrained,  its  powers  unused,  its 
appropriate  pleasure  withheld  or  denied?  M'e  know 
that  from  the  day  of  man's  creation  he  had  given  to 
him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  before  him  as  the 
just  desert  and  consequence  of  disobedience.  And 
whence  should  he  have  derived  his  conception  of  the 
import  of  the  threatened  evil  so  readily  as  from  death's 
visible  domain  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field? 

"With  regard  to  creatures  of  mere  instinct  or  animal 
nature,  there  can  be  nothing  judicial  or  of  the  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  ordination  to  death.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  for  man's  sake  a  curse  had  *  been 
brought  upon  the  ^rround,*  and  the  'whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  t<^ther  until  now.' 
Still  man  himself  is  by  this  means  the  greatest  suffer- 
er ;  and  so  far  as  it  aifects  the  other  creatures,  it  can 
be  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without  moral  cause 
or  penal  effect,  of  which,  by  their  nature,  they  are  un- 
susceptible. 1 1  ow  this  appointment  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion, which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  enables  him 
fully  to  resolve.  So  far,  however,  it  may  relieve  the 
mystery  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  enjoyments  of  the 
inferior  creatures  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings  that 
death  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their  fear,  or 
much  even  a  cause  of  pain.  That  *  the  sum  of  animal 
enjoyment  quenched  in  death  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  law  of  increase  and  succession,  which  lK>th  per- 
petuates life  and  preserves  it  in  the  vigor  of  its  powers 
and  the  freshness  of  its  joys,  is  certain  ;*  also  (as  bear- 
ing on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man,  to 
whoee  behalf,  as  chief  in  this  lower  world,  all  arrange- 
ments and  disposals  aflfecting  the  lower  forms  of  life 
were  subordinated),  that  their  subjection  to  death  has 
enlarged  immensely  the  extent  of  man's  physical  re- 
sources, and  multiplied  manifold  the  means  of  his  mor- 
al development  and  discipline. 

'*But  man  himself  is  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  The  reigning 
fact,  man's  death,  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  death  is  a  physical  necessity,  or  a  universal  law 
extending  to  all  material  organizations,  however  oth- 
erwise psychologically  di^itinguished  or  divinely  allied. 
And  this  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among  men 
of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philosophy, 
and  of  Pelagian  and  Socinian  views  in  thoolog}'.  But 
surely  it  U  impossible,  consistently  with  God's  omnip- 
otency,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of  this 
law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  purpose, 
to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  other  orders  of  creatures 
who  dwell  in  life  immortal  in  the  heavenly  places  are 
not  all  spirit,  or  without  their  own  mode  and  form  of 
organized  existence.  We  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  saints  are  clothed  with  incorruption  and 
immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  constituted, 
the  life  of  these  f^il  bodies  in  aiitediluviun  age  w^as 
prolonged  to  the  verge  of  a  millennium.  And  why 
should  it  be  thought  impossible  fur  God,  if  fo  it  had 
pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or  pro- 
vide for  them  the  means  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preser\'e  their  powers  and  sen' 
sibilities  in  unabated  vi;ror  and  freshness,  *even  to 
length  of  days  forever  and  ever  ?'  This,  Scripture  in- 
forms us,  was  in  the  beginning  provisionally  ordained. 
The  threatening  of  death  a<)  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of 
the  covenant  is  rightly  understood  to  imply  the  prom* 
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Uw  of  deathless  and  incoimptible  life  so  long  as  the 
covenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  by  its  physical  virtue  the 
m^ans  of  perpetual  renovation,  was  certainly  the  sac- 
ramental pledge  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  life  in- 
violate while  man  was  steadfast  to  the  covenant. 
Thus  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  or  the  constitu- 
tion nnder  which  man*s  life  was  originally  given 
and  held  .*  ^  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  there- 
of thou  shalt  surely  die.'  And,  in  terms  equally  ex- 
plicit to  the  transgression  of  the  law  is  the  entrance 
and  reign  of  death  over  man  ascribed :  ^  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.' 
Let  it  be  observed  that  this  declares  the  cause  of  death 
as  it  reigns  over  all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  re- 
specting the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  or- 
ders  of  creatures  in  the  present  or  in  preceding  stages 
of  the  world's  existence.  Whether,  in  any  way,  they 
may  have  been  constituted  under  a  law  of  death  Uy  an- 
ticipation, and  as  in  keeping  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  death  shoul4  reign  over  man,  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce.  That  indirectly,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner  against  God,  their 
suffd^lngs  have  been  increased  .and  their  lives  short- 
ened, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  or  deny.  But  if,  in  this 
view,  sin  be  the  occasion  of  their  death,  it  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  it.  They  are  incapable  of  sin,  and  cannot 
die  judicially  for  sin.  The  contrar}'  opinion,  which 
long  and  generally  prevailed,  that  the  creatures  were 
immortal  until  man  sinned,  has  as  little  to  justify  it  in 
Scripture  as  in  science.  Death,  it  is  there  said,  is  the 
law  of  their  being ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  that  tbey  die  because  man  has  sinned,  but 
that  man,  because  he  has  sinned,  has  forfeited  his  orig- 
inal and  high  distinction,  and  has  become  like  *the 
beasts  that  perish.'  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multi- 
ply Scripture  proofs  of  this  awful  and  humbling  truth. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  frequent  and  equiva- 
lent testimonies  that  death  is  Uhe  ftruit,'  'the  wages,* 
the  *■  end'  and  consummation  of  sin ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  and  induce  it  impressively  con- 
nect it  with  sin  as  its  canse.  How,  if  not  through 
guilty  forfeiture,  should  the  life  of  man  have  been  ab- 
breviated in  its  term  so  much  more  than  that  of  many 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  in  so  many  instances  still 
further  shortened  by  disease  and  by  calamity  ?  To 
how  great  extent  is  it  consumed  by  the  lire  of  evil 
passion,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  vengeful  violence, 
taken  away  by  the  arm  of  judicial  authority  ?  in  all 
these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death.  And  while 
embittered  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain  and  sor- 
rows, how  irresistibly  does  conscience  within  disquiet 
and  alarm  us  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and  the  terror 
of  righteous  judgment? 

**  But  now  what  is  death,  or  what  does  it  import  as 
an  appointed  doom  ?  To  answer  this  question  right- 
ly, we  require  to  ascertain  the  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in 
the  view  of  the  materialist,  who  regards  man  as  only 
a  higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral 
distinctions  are  the  result  of  a  higher  physical  organi- 
zation, and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  consider  man 
as  the  possessor  of  a  sonl  distinct  from  the  body,  the 
subject  and  seat  of  a  higher  nature.  If  the  body  be 
the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  conscious  ex- 
istence. If  he  consist  of  l)ody  and  spirit,  death  may 
prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and  more  impor- 
tant state  of  being.  Now  this  point,  which  till  the' 
present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself  to 
clear  up,  Scripture  decides  conclusirely  for  all  who 
will  receive  its  testimony.  Alan  is  both  body  and 
spirit,  the  first  placing  him  in  communion  with  the 
outward  world,  the  second  allyin;;^  him  to  God  and  his 
spiritual  creation.  The  record  of  his  primeval  state 
exhibits  the  reality  and  effect  of  this  complex  being. 


While  his  o&rthly  paradise  yielded  its 
pleasures  to  every  sense  and  sensibility  of  his  animal 
nature,  his  higher  life  found  its  appropriate  and  pre- 
eminent occupation  and  delight  in  the  service  aod 
communion  of  the  *  Father  of  his  spirit.'  These  vjews, 
as  they  magnify  the  life  which  God  gave  us,  most 
be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects  of  deatiu 
How,  then,  does  it  affect  us  ?  Does  it  reach  the  whole 
man,  body  and  spirit  ?  If  so,  how  are  they  severally 
and  together  affected  by  it  ?  and  in  what  order,  and  by 
what  process  does  it  consummate  its  work  ? 

**1.  Death  extends  to  the  entire  man,  and  to  every 
part  of  his  nature.     Against  himself  the  threatening 
was  directed,  '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  ikom 
shalt  die.*     Beyond  doubt  the  outward  man  perisb- 
eth,  and  surely  the  inner  man,  the  subject  of  that  an 
of  which  the  body  is  but  the  instrument,  cannot  have 
secaped  the  force  of  the  dread  sentence.     God*a  word 
assures  us  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.     Naj, 
it  speaks  of  man  as  already  dead  who  yet  lives  in  the 
body ;  dead,  therefore,  spiritually.    On  the  other  band, 
it  speaks  of  men  now  alive  through  grace  who  shall 
never  die,  while  yet  the  graves  are  ready  for  them. 
Men  who  walk  after  the  course  of  the  world  and  live 
in  pleasure  are  pronounced  *  dead  in  sin,'  dead  wbfle 
they  live.     And  while  whoso  loveth  his  brother  has 
*■  passed  from  death  unto  life,  he  that  hateth  his  broth- 
er abideth  in  death.'     These  Scriptures,  while  tbey 
distinguish  between  bodOy  and  spiritual  death,  repre- 
sent both  as  included  in  the  sentence,  and  threatened 
and  executed  against  the  sinner. 

*'  2.  To  what  effect,  then,  does  death  exert  its  power 
npon  the  body  and  the  spirit  severally  and  U^etber  ? 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  this  is  not  ex- 
tinction of  existence  or  annihilation  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  For  a  time  the  body  retains  its  fonn, 
and  its  substance,  however  changed,  is  never  lost ; 
much  more,  may  it  be  presumed,  shall  the  spirit  sur- 
vive. Not,  indeed,  that  spirit  more  than  body  is  im- 
mortal independently  of  God's  will,  but  that,  seeing 
he  preserves  our  inferior  part,  he  will  much  more  pre- 
serve the  higher  and  more  kindred  product  of  hit  cr^ 
ative  power.  The  effects  of  death  upon  the  body  it- 
self are  a  matter  of  common  observation ;  it  quickly 
turns  its  comeliness  into  corruption,  and  finally  re- 
duces its  form  and  structure  into  shapeless  dust.  Hie 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  the  man  whose 
nature  is  thus  divided  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  value  of  tbe 
earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  fhtore 
portion  on  which  he  hats  entered,  but  it  cuinot  be  in- 
different either  to  the  child  of  sorrow  or  to  the  subject 
of  grace,  more  than  to  the  heir  of  this  world,  whom  it 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  good.  While 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impassive  corpse  and  say, 
*  It  is  all  over  with  him  now,'  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  still  find  itself  the  subject  of  a  maimed  and  im- 
perfect nature.  Consciousness  belongs  to  its  nature, 
and  must  endure  while  it  has  being.  Its  proper  life 
lies  in  the  harmony  and  subjection  of  its  powers  and 
dispositions  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God ;  its  death  in 
contrariety  and  enmity  to  him.  This  involves  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  holy  and  dutiful  relation  to  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  a  deprivation 
of  the  fruits  of  his  love  and  favor,  on  which  life  and 
blessedness  depend.  *Your  sins  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  God.' 

"3.  It  may  tend  further  to  clear  this  subject  to  notice 
briefly  the  order  and  process  through  which  the  work 
of  death  is  consummated.  Though  incurred  instanta- 
neously on  the  act  of  transgression,  its  effects  follow 
by  successive  stages,  and  at  several  more  or  less  dis- 
tant intervals.  As  caused  by  sin,  the  spiritual  man, 
as  the  proper  subject  and  source  of  the  evil,  first  feels 
its  power.  Its  very  touch  intercepts  all  happy  inter- 
course with  a  holy  God.  This  was  felt  nnd  seen  on 
the  day  that  Adam  sinned.    His  fear  and  flight  at  the 
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voice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  garden  was  the  unmis- 
takable symptom  of  a  soul  already  dead  in  sin,  which 
dared  not  live  with  God,  while  his  expulsion  from 
God*s  presence  marked  no  less  clearly  that  God  had 
ceased  to  live  with  him.  Thus  was  executed  to  the 
letter  the  word  which  God  had  spoken , '  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thou  sbalt  surely  die.'  But  the  work  of 
death  thus  begun  does  not  stop  hero.  The  disruption 
of  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, must  introduce  disorder  into  all  the  relations 
and  interests  of  its  being ;  nor,  unless  with  a  view  to 
some  ulterior  d^ign  of  signal  judgment  or  of  more 
signal  mercy,  might  its  full  development  and  consum- 
mation be  long  delayed.  But  in  subserviency  to  this 
end  does  man  live  on  in  the  body  for  a  season,  though 
as  to  God  *he  is  dead  while  he  liveth.'  Yet  it  is  but 
for  a  little  time.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  dav 
of  forbearance,  the  work  of  death  goes  on ;  Hhe  bod}' 
is  dead  because  of  sin* — ^tbe  mortal  crisis  which  awaits 
every  individual  man  in  his  own  time.  As  distinguish- 
ed from  spiritual,  it  is  called  temporal  death,  as  super- 
adding exclusion  ftrom  the  things  of  earth  and  time  to 
the  loss  of  all  happy  interest  in  God.  There  remains 
but  one  further  stage  ere  it  reach  its  complete  and  final 
issue,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  race.  When  the 
designs  of  the  divine  administration  in  our  world  are 
finished,  the  bodies  of  all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  be 
reorganized.  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust.  While  the  just,  by  faith  through 
grace,  shall  be  raised  to  life  incorruptible  and  glorious, 
the  unjust,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving  shall  awake 
to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  The  whole  man 
shall  go  away  from  the  ^lory  and  joy  of  God's  pres- 
ence into  everlasting  punishment.  This  is  the  second 
death."  See  also  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  i,  168 
sq. ;  Wesley»  Works  (N.  York  ed.),  i,  401 ;  ii,  84,  404 ; 
Edwards,  W(n-k»  (N.  Y,  1848,  4  vols.  8vo),  ii,  372,  390 
sq. ;  Watson,  InstUutetj  it,  48,  55 ;  Martensen,  ChrUtian 
Dogmata  (Edinb.  1867),  §  108-112.     See  Eschatol- 

OGT. 

Death,  Brothers  olj  a  name  given  to  the  relig- 
ious of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually 
before  them  the  thought  of  death.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  pope  Urban  VIII. 

De'bir  (Hcb.  Dtbir^  •n^a'H  or  na*!!,  a  sanctuary, 

often  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple),  the  name 
of  two  or  three  places,  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  ("13?,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chron.  1*^3^ ;  Sept.  Aa- 
/3(p  [A£/9ip  in  Josh,  xv,  15,  49';  xxi,  15 ;  Judg.  i,  1, 
11]  V.  r.  Aafiup ;  Vulg.  /)a5ir),  a  town  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.), 
in  a  parched  region  (Judg.  i,  11-15).  In  the  narra- 
tive it  is  mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which 
Joshua  took  after  Hebron  (x,  38).  It  was  the  seat  of 
a  Canaanitish  kin;;  (x,  89 ;  zii,  18),  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Anakim,  and  fh>m  which  they  were 
utterly  destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi,  21).  The  earlier 
name  of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh,  xv,  15; 
Judg.  i,  11)  and  Kirjath-saitnah  (Josh,  xv,  49). 
(See  these  names.)  The  records  of  its  conquest  var}', 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh,  xv,  17,  and 
Jud^.  i,  13,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  capture 
by  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  history  of  the 
conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great  communder  him- 
self (Josh.  X,  38,  39,  where  the  name  occurs  with  H 

local  affixed,  Debi'rahy  '^7^?i  •'>d  this  even  with  b 
prefixed).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their 
"suburbs"  (ttJ*;??)  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  16;  1 
Chron.  vi,  58).  Debir  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty in  modem  times.    About  three  miles  to  the  W. 


of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  valley  called  the 
Wady  Nunkur,  enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which 
one  bears  a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir — Z>e- 
wir-ban.  (See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  Zeitsch, 
d.  MorgenL  1857,  p.  50-64).  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps  some  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that  a  village  ot 
site  on  one  of  these  hills  is  pointed  out  as  called  Isa^ 
the  Arabic  name  for  Joshua.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  86) 
speaks  of  a  Wady  Dibir  in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  307)  finds  Debir  at  D'Mtfh,  six  miles  S.W. 
of  Hebron,  where  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  228,  224) 
mentions  a  spring  brought  down  from  a  hi^h  to  a  low 
level  by  an  aqueduct  (comp.  **  the  upper  and  the  nether 
springs"  of  Judg.  i,  14, 15). 

2.  (■^3'^;  Sept.  tiri  to  Tirpaprov  rijc  ^payyo^ 
'Axtap ;  Vulg.  Deberci),  a  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  **near  the  *'  Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xv,  7), 
and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications  of  hill 
and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  {Narrat,  ii, 
25)  attaches  the  name  Thour  fd-Dabour  to  the  ruined 
khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jer- 
icho, at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to  refresh ;  but 
this  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  traveller,  unless 
it  be  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  95),  and  he  is  disposed  to 
identify  this  site  with  this  and  the  foregoing  place, 
nor  does  the  locality  agree  with  the  scriptural  intima- 
tions. The  name  usually  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs 
is  Khan  Hatherurah.  A  IVaify  Dabor  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  map  as  lying  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby 
Musa,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  De 
Sauky,  Narrat.  ii,  53,  64),  which  probably  gives  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  town  as  located  on  the  N.E.  of 
this  valley.     See  Tribe. 

3.  The  "  border  (bwft)  of  Debir"  (^a^i,  to  Debir  f 
Sept.  Aifiip  V.  r.  AaftiiQ  and  Aaifiwv;  Vulg.  Dabir)  is 
named  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii,  26),  and  as  apparently  not  feet  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (Pahst.  p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may 
be  the  same  as  Lodbbar  (q.  v.),  which  is  written  sim- 
ilarly C^3^fi<b  or  ^3*lib),  and  lay  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity (2  Sam.  ix,  4,  5).  Ljdng  in  the  grazing  country 
on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the  name  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  'ns^,  dabar^  the  same  word  which 
is  the  root  of  Midbar,  the  wilderness  or  pasture  (see 
Gesenius,  Tkes,  Heb,  p.  318). 

4.  (1'^3'n ;  Sept.  Aapip  v,  r.  Aapiip  and  Aapiv ; 
Vul^.  Dablr\  the  king  of  Eglon,  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah ;  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  princes  who 
joined  the  confederacy  summoned  by  Adonizedek  of 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  defeated,  confined  in  a  cave, 
and  at  length  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  8,  23).  B.C. 
1613. 

Deb'ora  [prop.  Debo'ra']  {Aipptopa  or  Ai^^utpa, 
from  the  Heb.  D^orah\  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  moth- 
er of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  8). 

Deborah.    See  Bee. 

Deb'orah  (Heb.  n'n'i3'l  [or  "defectively"  n^h'J, 
Gen.  XXXV,  8;  Judg.  iv,  14;  v,  15],  a  bee,  as  often 
[comp.  the  names  WiXiooa  and  MeiitiUa'] ;  Sept.  Ae- 
fio^pa  V.  r.  [in  Judg.]  Aifti^S»pa ;  Josephns  Ai^utpa^ 
Ant.  V,  5,  2]),  the  name  of  two  women.    See  Debora. 

1.  The  nurse  of  Rcbekah  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  Nurses 
held  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and 
especially  in  the  East  (2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Homer,  Od.  i, 
429 ;  Virjril,  ^En.  vii,  2 ;  '» iEneia  nutrix ;"  Ovid,  Met. 
xiv,  441),  where  they  were  often  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  family  (2  Chron.  xxii,  11 ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch, 
§  166).  Dehorah  accompanied  Riebekah  from  the  house 
of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv,  59),  B.C.  2023 ;  but  she  is  only 
mentioned  by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  un- 
der the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her 
honor  Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).     B.C.  1906. 
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Soch  spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiii,  17, 18;  1  Sam.  xxxl,  18;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  etc.). 
Many  have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob' a  fam- 
ily ;  it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
Arom  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had  re- 
turned during  the  lifetime  of  Rebelcah,  and  was  now 
cominj;  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others  say);  but 
she  may  very  well  have  returned  at  Rel>elvah*s  death, 
and  that  she  tea*  dead  is  probable  from  tlie  omission 
of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ;  and  if,  according  to 
tlie  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first  heard  of  his  mother's 
death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be  an  additional  reason 
for  the  name  of  the  tree,  and  may  possibly  be  im- 
plied in  the  expression  "^jS^^i  comforted,  A.  V. 
"  blessed "  (Gen.  xxxv,  9 ;  see,  too,  Ewald,  Gesch,  i, 
890). 

2.  A  prophetess,  "wife  of  Lapidoth,*'  who  judged 
Israel  (Jud^.  iv,  v)  in  connection  with  Barak  (q.  v.). 
B.C.  1409-1369.  Her  name  may  imply  nothing  what- 
ever, being  a  mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  etc.,  from  natural  objects ;  al- 
though she  was  (us  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it) 
tuts  mellea,  hostibus  acuUtUa.  Some,  however,  see  in 
the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  au- 
thority. A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  rcg<il 
power  (comp.  Callim.  Jor,  Gd,  and  EL  Mag,  s.  v.  ia- 
ariv) ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not 
only  to  poets  (more  ap  's  matina^  Horace),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neo[datonists),  but  espe- 
cially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  {xptjnfio^  fitXi <r- 
<Ta^  AeX^i^oc,  Pind.  P.  iv,  106),  Cy()ele,  and  Artemis 
(Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii,  354,  etc.),  just  as  ifrtrfit/  was  to 
the  priests  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these 
senses  the  name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a 
vates  or  seer,  combining  the  functitms  of  poetry  and 
prophecy  (see  Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  i,  848  sq.). 

She  lived,  probably  in  a  tent,  under  the  pilm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Ramuh  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Eph- 
raim  (Judg.  iv,  5),  which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in 
Palestine,  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 
landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that 
called  (Judg.  xx,  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  145).  Von  Bohlen  (p. 
834)  thinks  that  thia  tree  is  identical  with  Allon-Bach- 
nth  (Geq.  xxxv,  8),  the  name  and  locality  being  near- 
ly the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  891, 405),  although  it  is 
unhistorical  to  say  that  this  "  may  have  suggested  a 
name  for  the  nurse"  (Havernick^s  Introd,  to  Pent,  p. 
201 ;  Kalisch,  Gen.  ad  loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  men- 
tioned as  "  the  oak  of  Tabor"  in  1  Sam.  x,  8  (where 
Thenius  would  read  M^S?  for  liatH).  At  any  rate,  it 
was  a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
from  its  previous  associations.     See  Oak. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v,  15,  some  suppose  her 
to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii,  481)). 
The  expression  m^fib  rrx  is  much  disputed ;  it  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  '*  wife  of  Lapidoth,"  as  in 
A.  V. ;  but  other  versions  render  it  *'  uxor  principis," 
or  *'  Foemina  Lapidothana*'  (^'  that  great  dame  of  Lap- 
idoth,'* Tennyson),  or  mtdier  splendorun^  i.  e.  one  di- 
vinely illuminated,  since  rii*l^Bb=  lightnings.  But 
the  most  prosaic  notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take 
it  to  mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 
from  "T^fib,  lappidy  a  lamp!  The  fern,  termination  is 
often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  9),  Koheleth,  etc.  lapidoth,  then,  was  probably 
her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say.  See  Lapi- 
doth. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  belongs 
rather  to  Barak,  Hob.  xi,  32)  as  one  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic  command  (Judg.  iv,  6, 14;  v,  7),  and  by  virtue 
of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother  in  Israel."  Her  sex 
would  give  her  additional  weight  from  the  pcculinritj' 
of  the  circum.«t:ince,  as  in  the  instances  of  Mirianl, 


Huldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14;  Neh.  H 
14).     Iler  official  designation  probably  mesns  that  »Le 
was  the  organ  of  communication  between  God  and  hi> 
people,  and  probably,  on  account  of  the  influence  ao^ 
autliority  of  her  character,  was  accounted  in  some  !^^ 
as  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  questions  of  dosbt 
and  difficult  were  referred  for  decision.      See  Jtikse. 
From  the  intimations  which  the  narrative  (es^pecial- 
ly  her  song)  contain>>,  and  from  other  circani«taDc«$, 
the  people  would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  m  atatr  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them  frocs 
their  despondency,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  anr 
exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their  bondage.      Fn.a 
the  gratitude  which  Deborah  expresses  towards  the 
people  for  the  effort  which  they  finally  made,  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  she  had  loo^ 
endeavored  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.    At 
length  she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam.  frura 
Kcdesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  ncit  iar  frcsi 
llazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of  God  that 
he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  countrv.     But  such  was  his  disheartened  state 
of  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  his  confidence  n 
the  superior  charactt^'r  and  authority  of  Deborah,  that 
he  assented  to  go  only  on  the  condition  that  she  wooM 
accompany  him.     J'abin's  t}Tanny  was  peculiarly  feh 
in  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  her  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  l»- 
sachar ;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  de- 
liverance, it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  iMttl^ 
fell;  but  they  were  Joined  by  the  adjacent  centrJ 
tribes,  Ephraim,  Hanasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  ik: 
l)y  those  of  the  extreme  we^t,  south,  and  east.      Under 
her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  **the  broad  summit 
of  Tabor"  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6).     When  a* ked  to 
accompany  him,  she  answered  indignantly,  *^Thoa.  (^ 
Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which  (>od 
hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ;  neither 
do  I  reject  it"  (Joseph.  Ant.  v,  6, 2).     The  Sept.  intrr- 
polates  the  words  **  because  I  know  not  the  day  wheu 
the  Lord  will  escort  me  by  his  angel"  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  Barak's  request  (iv,  8 ;  comp.  14 ;  v,  23).   When 
the  small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v,  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them  ti) 
fight  the  enemy  that  very  day"  (Joseph.  L  c).     They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the  "  oaks 
of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bed- 
ouin Kenite^s  wife  (Judg.  iv,  21)  in  the  northern  moon- 
tains.    For  the  natural  phenomena  which  aided  (Jndg. 
V,  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the  other  details  (for  which 
we  have  ample  authority  in  the  twofold  nsuration  in 
pro«e  and  poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  en- 
tered on  the  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  {reani. 
ii,  489-494).     B.C.  1409.     This  great  victory,  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of 
the  native  princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  re- 
pose of  forty  years'  duration  (Judg.  v,  81).     During 
piirt  of  this  time  Deborah  probably  continued  to  exer- 
ci.4c  her  former  authority ;  but  nothing  more  of  her  his- 
tory' is  known.     See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book.,  ii,  150 ; 
Hunter,  Sacred  Brog.  iv,  98;  Hughes,  Female  CTuir.  i, 
296. 

Deborah's  title  of  "prophetess"  (nK^^n?)  includes 
the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Exod.  xv,  20;  and 
in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v)  well 
vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office.  This  song,  which 
was  composed  in  consequence  of  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera,  is  said  to  have  been  "sung  by  Deborah  and 
Barak."  See  Jael.  It  is  usnally  regarded  as  the 
composition  of  Deborah  Csee  Zeltner,  Deborat  uUer 
prophetissas  erud'tio,  Alt.  1708),  and  was  probably  in- 
dited by  her  to  be  sung  en  the  return  of  Barak  and  his 
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-carrion  from  tho  pursuit     It  belongs  indisputably  to 
the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  its  most 
splendid  and  difficult  specimens.     '*In  the  ecstasy 
and  energy  of  inspiration,"  says  Prof.  Kobinson  (Bib. 
Jiepog.  1831,  p.  669),  "the  prophetess  pours  out  her 
-whole  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  divine  aid, 
and  in  gratitude  to  tho  people  of  Israel  for  their  patri- 
otism in  rising  spontaneously  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression.     Her  strains  are  bold,  varied,  and  sub- 
lime ;  she  is  everywhere  full  of  abrupt  and  impassion- 
ed appeals  and  personifications ;  she  bursts  away  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  again  returns  to  human  things ; 
she  touches  now  upon  the  present,  now  dwells  upon 
the  past,  and  closes  at  length  with  the  grand  promise 
and  result  of  all  prophecy,  and  of  all  the  dealings  cf 
God's  providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown, 
'while  the  righteous  shall  ever  triumph  in  Jehovah's 
name."     This  ode  has  often  been  explained  at  length, 
especially  by  Hollman,  /n  carmen  Debora  (Lips.  181H) ; 
Kron,  Hur  U  chant  de  Dtbora  (Strasb.  183a) ;  Kalkar, 
J>e  cantico  Deb.  (Copenh.  1888);  Kemink,  D ^  carm.  Dt b. 
<Utr.  1840);   Meier,  Uebers,  u.  Erklar.  des  Deborah- 
Uedci  (Tttbingen,  1859);  Herder,  /7e&.  Piwne^  ii,  235; 
Ewalvi,  Poet,  Bucher^  i,  125  sq. ;  Gumpach,  AUtest, Stud, 
1-140;  Bottger,  in  KAuffcr's  BM,  Studien,  pt.  1-3; 
BobiFiSon,  Bibl.  Repos.  i,  568  sq.     Other  treatises  arp, 
in  Latin,  by  Schultens  (L.  B.  1745 ;  also  in  his  Syll, 
DivmrU,  No.  12),  Lette  (L.  D.  1759),  Lttderwald  (Helmst. 
1772),  Schnorrer  (Tttb.  1775 ;  also  in  his  Dimrtl.  p.  36 
8<20t  conip.  Origen  (Opp.  ii,  470),  Jerome  (jOpp.  Spur, 
lii,  745),  Muis  (Sel.  C  int.  i),  Cocceins  {Opp.  i,  311) ;  in 
German,  by  Teller  (Halle,  1766),  Wenck  (Darmst. 
1773),  KOhler  (in  Eichhorn's  Repertor.  vi,  168  sq.), 
Mendelssohn  (in  Sanunler,  1778),  Bielcke  (Starg.  1750) ; 
in  English,  by  Weston  (London.  1788),  Horsley  {Bib. 
Crit.  ii,  424, 477) ;  in  Italian,  by  Hintz  (ed.  Brini,  Kom. 
1792).     See  Judges  (Book  of). 

Debt  (*^C5,  ne«*r,  2  Kings  iv,  7;  nxr^,  masK- 
shaah\  Prov.  xxii,  26;  &tu33,  noths\  a  creditor^  1 
Sam.  xxii,  2;  elsewhere,  1*^,  hand,  Neh.  x,  31;  da- 
vtiov,  loan,  never  ddU,  Matt,  xviii,  27 ;  o0ciA^,  Matt, 
xviii,  22,  a  due,  as  rendered  Rom.  xiii,  7;  d^tiXij- 
pa,  something  owed.  Matt,  vi,  12 ;  Rom.  iv,  4).  The 
Mosaic  law  very  strongly  recommended  willingness  to 
loan  (Deut  xv,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  xxxvii,  26 ;  Matt, 
v,  42).  Interest  ("  wJS,  '*  usury"),  however,  could  only 
be  exacted  by  capitalists  from  foreigners,  not  at  all 
from  Israelites  as  co-religion itits  (in  Neh.  v,  11,  a  per- 
centage is  n.entioned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
this  was  in  money,  Hcineccii  Antiq.  Rom.  ii,  15, 19,  as 
generally  among  the  Romans,  or  a  yearly  rental; 
comp.  Appian,  Civ.  i,  54);  also  a  vendue  of  loaned 
natural  products  (see,  however,  Baba  Mezia,  v,  1)  was 
forbidden  (Exod.  xxii,  25;  Lev.  xxv,  37  sq. ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  20).  The  agrarian  regulation  of  the  state  se- 
cured each  one,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  creditor ;  probabl}*  by  this  very  arrangement  mon- 
eyed men  were  restrained  from  depending  U|X)n  loaned 
monev  for  a  subsistence,  and  were  thus  induced  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  or  other  useful  oc- 
cupations. See  Land.  In  this  way,  however,  whole- 
sale business,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  inola- 
tion-system  of  the  Jewiith  law-giver,  was  rendered 
rare,  or  rather  impossible  (see  Michaelis,  Syntagm. 
commentt.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Mot.  Rechi,  iii,  87  fq. ;  Jahn,  Bibl. 
Archanl.  II,  ii,  325  sq. ;  on  the  Talmndic  prescriptions, 
see  Selden,  Jus,  Jlebr.  vi,  9).  Usurj'  incurred  the 
deepest  scorn  (Prov.  xxviii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  8, 13, 17 ; 
xxii,  12;  Jcr.  xv,  10;  Psa.  xv,  5;  cix,  11),  but  no 
other  civil  penalty  was  annexed  to  it  (according  to  the 
Talmud,  it  involved  a  forfeiture  of  redress ;  on  the 
whole  subject,  see  Marezoll,  De  usurarui  pravitate, 
Lips.  1887).  Written  notes  of  obligation  {x^ipoypatpa, 
tignafures;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  921,  finds  such  evi- 
dences of  debt  in  the  n;  Jcr*?  or  T^  nr*?,  q.  d.  note  of 


hand,  Deut.  xv,  2 ;  the  Talmudic  precepts  on  such  pa« 
per  are  given  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Bathra,  c.  10)  were, 
at  least  in  the  post-exilian  period,  regularly  in  vogue 
(Tobit  i,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  8 ;  War,  ii,  17,  6; 
comp.  xviii,  6, 3 ;  Luke  xvi,  6  sq.).  Distraint  was  al- 
lowed, but  under  certain  restrictions  (Exod.  xxii,  16 
sq. ;  Deut.  xxiv,  6, 10  sq.).  See  Pledge.  Severity 
against  debtors  being  regarded  as  imperious  among 
the  Israelites  (comp.  Job  xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  3),  especially 
in  the  collection  of  debts,  the  law  scarcely  enjoined 
anything  directly  on  the  treatment  of  bankrupts ;  it  is 
merely  indicated  (Lev.  xv,  89)  that  he  who  was  total- 
ly insolvent  might  be  sold  into  temporary  bondage  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  his  wages.  (On  the  rigor 
towards  this  class  among  the  Romans,  see  Heinecciu<), 
Antiq,  jur.  Ram.  iii,  30,  2.  They  were  often  subjected 
to  the  harshest  usage  as  slaves,  Livy,  ii,  23;  vi,  86; 
Gell.  XX,  1, 19 ;  Appul.  Ital.  ix,  p.  40,  ed.  Schweigh. 
In  Athens,  before  Solon's  time,  the  creditor  could  even 
lay  claim  to  the  person  of  his  delator,  Plutarch,  Vit,  SoL 
c.  15 ;  later,  there  prevailed  a  summary'  process  of  seia- 
ure,  which  the  creditor  himself  was  authorized  to  ex^ 
cute  [see  Sclil&^er,  I)e  delictorr,  etc.  Helmstadt,  1741}. 
Yet  certain  mitigations,  not  unlike  the  Mosaic,  exi^t- 
ed ;  see  Heffler,  A  then.  Gtrichttverf.  p.  ^55  pq.  On  the 
Egyptian  legislation,  see  Died.  Sic.  i,  79 ;  WilkinFon, 
ii,  49  sq.)  This  rule  was  often  still  further  exercised 
in  practice  with  such  hardheartedness  as  to  involve 
wife  and  children  in  the  poor  debtor's  fate  (2  Kings  iv, 
1 ;  Neh.  v,  5 ;  Isa.  I,  1 ;  Matt,  xviii,  25) ;  nay,  the 
sureties  likewise  were  exposed  to  the  same  mode  of 
reparation  (Prov.  xx,  16 ;  xxii,  26  sq. ;  xxvii,  IM). 
Debtors  were  liable  to  punishment  by  imprisonment 
(Blatt.  V,  26;  xviii,  8(i),  probably  a  Roman  usage. 
The  Talmudic  rules  concerning  debt  are  mild  {Baba 
Afezin,  ix,  13).  On  the  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  all 
pecuniary  obligations  were  cancelled  (Dent,  xv,  I 
sq.,  9).  See  Loan;  Debtor;  Usury;  Creditor, 
etc 

Debtor  (lin,  cAo5,  debt,  Ezek.  xviii,  7 ;  xptta^a- 
XcnyCf  ourer  of  money,  Luke  vii,  41 ;  xvi,  5 ;  elsewhere 
simply  6^<(A£ri7C.  See  generally  the  prop.  Hebrew 
words  fitdj,  n;b,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ueb.  p.  920).  The 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  pecuniary  obligations  differ  in 
many  points  from  thoi^o  of  modern  nations,  but  this  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  not  suitable  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  designed,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  debtor  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  antiq- 
uity. Sec  Loan.  Though  they  at  least  tacitly  allow 
of  the  sale  of  a  debtor  as  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv,  r>9,  40), 
they  also  direct  that  his  treatment  shall  be  that  of 
"an  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner,"  while  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  authorized  putting  an  insolvent 
debtor  to  death,  and  both  Grecian  and  Roman  history 
abound  with  instances  of  the  disturbances  caused  in 
those  states  by  the  severity'  with  which  this  class  was 
dealt  with.  The  laws  of  Moses  are,  however,  b}'  no 
means  regardless  of  the  rights  of  creditors,  as  we  find 
that  persons  who  had  pro|x!rty  due  to  them  might,  if 
they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mortgage, 
or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety'.  The 
chief  provisions  in  the  Scripture  on  the  subject  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pled^'e  for 
a  debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor*s  houFe 
and  take  what  he  pleased,  but  was  to  wait  before  the 
door  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  the  pledge  with 
which  he  could  most  easily  dispense  (Deut.  xxiv^  10, 
11 ;  Job  xxii,  6;  xxiv,  3,  7,  9). 

2.  When  a  mill,  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment 
was  given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night. 
These  articles  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  examples  for 
all  other  things  which  the  debtor  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  dispense  with  (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27; 
Deut.  xxiv,  6, 12). 
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3.  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  nntU  the  sev- 
enth or  Sabbatic  year  (daring  which  the  soil  was  to  be 
left  withoat  cultivation^  and,  consequently,  a  person 
was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  pay- 
ments) could  not  be  exacted  during  that  puriod  (Deut. 
XV,  1-11).  But  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was 
not  paid,  the  creditors  might  seize,  first,  the  hereditar}' 
land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until  the  debt 
was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  of  jubilee;  or,  sec- 
ondly, his  houses.  Those  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites  (Lev.  xxv,  14, 
82).  Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
debtor  had  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor  mi^ht  bo 
sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any. 
This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv,  39,  and  this  custom  is  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxiv,  9.  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ellsha  (2  Kings  iv,  1),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  some  rich  persons  ex- 
ercised this  right  over  their  poor  debtors  (Neh.  v,  1- 
13).  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt, 
xviii,  25.  As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be 
seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  were  undoubt- 
edly liible  for  his  debts  (Prov.  xxii,  27).  It  does  not 
appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  ago 
of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  84). 

4.  If  a  penon  had  become  txindsman  or  surety  for 
another,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment 
In  the  same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  It  seems  that  the  formalit}'  observed 
was  for  the  person  who  became  suretj*^  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  intimate  that 
he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ;  for 
Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  band  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not 
know ;  and  entreats  him  to  ^o  and  urge  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  l)e- 
come  surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt  (Prov.  xi,  16 ;  xvii, 
18;  xxii,  26).     See  Debt. 

Decalogue  (AcicaXoyoc))  the  name  most  usually 
given  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  the  law  of.the  two  ta- 
bles given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  called 

in  Scripture  "  the  Tkx  Commandments  (n'^b? 
D'^Ha'^Jl,  fAe  ten  words;  Sept.  oi  S^xa  \6yot  and  rd 
^Ua  pijfiara  •  Vulg,  decern  verba ;  Exod.  xxxiv,  28 ; 
Deut.  iv,  13;  x,  4);  and  embracing  what  is  usually 
termed  *'<Ae  Moral  Law''  (Exod.  xx,  8-17;  Deut.  v, 
7-21).  The  Decalogue  was  written  on  two  stone  slabs 
(Exod.  xxxi,  IH),  which,  hiivin;^  been  broken  by  Mo- 
ses (xxxii,  19),  were  renewed  by  God  (xxxiv,  1,  etc.). 
They  are  said  (Daut.  ix,  10)  to  h^ve  been  written  by 
the  finger  of  God,  an  expression  which  alwa^'s  implies 
an  immediate  act  of  the  Deity.  The  Decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testiment,  there  called 
ivTo\aiy  eommandmentSy  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
are  specifically  cited,  which  refer  to  our  duties  to  each 
other  (Matt,  v,  17,  19,  etc.;  Mark  x,  19;  Luke  xviii, 
20;  Rom.  xiii,  9;  vii,  7,  8;  Matt,  v;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 10). 
Those  which  refer  to  God  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
omitted  in  these  enumerations,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  containing  precepts  for  ceremonial  observances 
(Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Chrigt^  and  Ductor  Duhitan- 
tium;  KosenmuUer's  Scholia  in  Krod.). 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  beint;  called  the 
ten  words  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that  the  two 
tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five  in  each  ta- 
ble ;  while  some  have  supposed  that  they  were  called 
by  this  name  to  denote  their  perfection,  ifn  being  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  of  numbers :  so  Philo-Jud»us 
(v  CfKac  TratfTsXtia  .  .  .  api^fiou  rlXciov,  De  Septen, 
c.  9).  This  distinguished  philosopher  divides  them 
into  two  pentads  (De  Decnl  >ffo\  the  first  pentad  ending  | 
with  Exod.  XX,  12,  ''Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth-  i 


er,*  etc.  or  the  ffih  cdmmandment  of  the  Greek,  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican  churches ;  while  the  nuwe  gen- 
eral opinion  among  Chrbtians  is  that  the  first  t^ih 
contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  with  the  law  vo 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  the  second  oar  duty  ta 
our  neighbor.     As  they  are  not  numerically  divided 
in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  cannot  positively  say 
which  is  the  first,  which  the  second,  etc.,  it  may  nU 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  student  in  Biblic&I  lit^nature 
if  we  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  different  modes 
of  dividing  them  which  have  prevailed  among  Jews 
and  Christians.     The  case  cannot  be  more   clearly 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine :  **  It  is  in- 
quired how  the  ten  commandments  are  to  be  divided — 
whether  there  are  four  which  relate  to  God,  ending 
with  the  precept  concerning  the  Sabbath— «nd  the 
other  six,  commencing  with  'Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,'  appertaining  to  nuui — or  whether  the  fo.-- 
mer  are  three  only,  and  the  latter  sereiAf     Those  who 
say  that  the  first  tablo  contains  your,  separate  the 
command,  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me' 
(Exod.  XX,  3 ;  Deut  v,  7),  so  as  to  make  another  pre- 
cept of  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol'  (Exod. 
XX,  4;  Deut.  v,  8),  in  which  images  are  forbidden  to 
be  worshipped.     But  they  wish  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  house"  (Exod.  xx,  17 ;  Deut.  v,  21),  and 
'  Thou  shalt  not  couet  thy  neighbor's  wife'  (Exod.  xx, 
17 ;  Deut.  v,  21),  and  so  on  to  the  end,  to  be  one.     But 
those  who  say  that  there  are  only  three  in  the  fir^  ta- 
ble, and  seven  in  the  second,  make  one  commandcnent 
of  the  precept  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  nothiBj^ 
beside  him  (Exod.  xx,  8 ;  Deut.  v,  7),  but  divide  thev> 
last  into  two,  so  that  one  of  them  is  *■  Thou  ahalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,'  and  the  other,  ^ Then  shah 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.'    There  is  no  qaesticxt 
among  either  about  the  correctness  of  the  number  tea, 
as  for  this  there  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture"  (Qsta- 
tiont  on  Exodus,  qu.  71,  Works,  Oi,  443,  Paris,  167H> 

1.  The  TidmwHcal  Division,  or  that  contained  in  the 
Talmud  (Afakkoth,  xxiv,  a),  which  is  also  that  of  the 
modem  Jews.     According  to  this  division,  the  first 
commandment  consists  of  the  words  **  1  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Eg^pt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (Exod.  xx,  2;  Deut.  v, 
6);  the  second  (Exod.  xx,  3,  4), ''Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  beside  me;  thou  shalt  not  make  to 
tb3'self  any  graven  image,"  etc.  to  ver.  6;  the  third, 
^^Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in  vain,"  etc  ;  the 
fourth,  ^*  Remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day/' 
etc. ;  the  fifth,  '*  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother/' 
etc. ;  the  sixth,  '*Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  the  seventh, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulterj' ;"  the  eighth,  *•  Thou 
shalt  not  steal ;"  the  ninth,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  f.tl^e 
witness,"  etc. ;  and  the  tenth,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  covet,'' 
etc.,  to  the  end.    This  division  is  also  supported  by  the 
Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  a  work  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  Al>en-Ezra,  in  his  CommefUary,  and  by 
Maimonides  (Sejther  llammizvoth).     It  has  also  been 
maintained  by  the  learned  Lutheran,  Peter  Martyr 
(Loci  Communes,  Basle,  1580,  loc.  14,  p.  684),     That 
this  was  a  very  early  mode  of  dividing  the  Decalogue 
is  further  evident  from  a  passage  in  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria's treatise  against  Julian,  fh}m  whom  he  quotes 
the  following  invective :  *'  That  Decalogue,  the  law  of 
Moses,  is  a  wonderful  thing:  thou  shalt  not  steal; 
thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
But  let  each  of  the  precepUt  which  he  asserts  to  ha\*e 
been  given  by  God  himself  be  written  down  in  the 
tdenticiil  words, '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt ;'  the  second  follows, 
^Thou  shalt  have  no  6tran.:e  gods  beside  me;  thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol.'     He  adds  the  rea- 
son, '  for  I,  the  Ix)rd  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'     *  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 
Remember  the  Sabbath  day.     Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.    Thou 
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shalt  not  steal.  Thoa  sfaalt  not  bear  faUe  witness. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor*s  goods.'  What 
nation  is  there,  by  the  gods,  if  you  take  awa}'  these 
twOf  *ThoQ  sliah  not  adore  other  gods/  and  *  Ramem- 
ber  the  Sabbath,'  wliich  does  not  think  all  the  others 
are  to  be  kept,  and  which  does  not  punish  more  or  less 
severely  those  who  violate  them?" 

2.  The  Origenian  Dimdon^  or  that  approved  by  Ori- 
gen,  which  is  that  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  in  all  the 
Reformed  churches  except  the  Lutheran.  Although 
Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  differing  opinions 
which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard  to  this  subject,  it 
is  evident  from  bis  own  words  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  tliat  division  by  which  the  number  ten  is  completed 
by  making  the  prohibition  against  coveting  either  the 
house  or  the  wife  a  distinct  commandment.  In  his 
eighth  UomiUf  on  Genesis^  after  citing  the  words,  **  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  he  adds,  "this  is  not  a  part  of  the  command- 
ment." The  tirst  commandment  is,  *  *  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me,"  and  then  follows,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  make  an  idol."  These  together  are  thought  by 
some  to  malee  one  commandment ;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  ten  will  not  be  complete — where,  then,  will  be 
the  truth  of  the  Decalogue  ?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  fUU  number  will 
be  evident.  The  first  commandment  therefore  is, 
**  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  and  the  sec- 
ond, "Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  a 
likeness,"  etc.  Origen  proceeds  to  make  a  distinction 
between  gods,  idols,  and  likenesses.  Of  gods,  he  says, 
"  it  is  written,  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many" 
(1  Cor.  viii,  5);  but  of  idols,  "an  idol  is  nothing;"  an 
image,  he  says,  of  a  quadruped,  serpent,  or  bird,  in 
metal,  wood,  or  stone,  set  up  to  be  worshipped,  is  not 
an  idol,  but  a  likeneas,  A  picture  made  with  the  same 
view  comes  under  the  same  denomination.  But  an 
idol  is  a  representation  of  what  does  not  exist,  such 
as  the  figure  of  a  man  with  two  ikces,  or  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  etc.  The  likeness  must  be  of  something  ex- 
isting in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  water.  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of  "  things  in  heav- 
en," unless  it  refers  te  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The 
design  of  Moses  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  forbid 
Egyptian  idolatry,  such  as  tliat  of  Hecate,  or  other 
fancied  demons  {Opera,  ii,  156,  De  la  Rue's  ed.). 

The  pseudo-Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synop- 
sis ScripturcB,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Greek  Church, 
divides  the  commandments  in  the  same  manner. 
"This  book  [Exodus]  contains  these  ten  command- 
ments, on  two  tables:  first,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Second,  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor 
any  likeness.  .  .  .  Ninth,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  noiffhbor.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighlwr's  wife,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor's"  (Athanasii  Opera,  fol.  Paris,  1698). 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  inscribed 
"The  Decalogue  of  Moses,"  gives  the  following  divis- 
ion {Opera,  ed.  Caillaud,  Paris,  1840) : 

ThPM  ten  laws  Mmes  formerly  engraved  on  tables 

Of  fitone;  bnt  do  thou  engrave  Ihem  on  thy  heart 

ThoQ  ^halt  not  know  another  God,  since  worship  belongs  to  me. 

Thou  shall  not  make  a  vain  statue,  a  lifelefls  imago. 

Thou  shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 

K<>ep  all  sabbaths,  the  sublime  and  the  fhadowy. 

Hnppy  he  who  renders  to  hi.«  parents  due  honor. 

Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 

Bed ;  evil-minded  theft  and  wltnesn 

Fat'e,  and  the  desire  of  another's,  the  sred  of  death. 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  Origen.  In  his 
commentary  on  Ephesians  vi,  he  thus  writes :  **  *  Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  etc.  is  the  fiflh  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalo^e.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  the  apostle's  meaning  in  calling  it  the  first, 
when  the  first  commandment  is  *  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  but  me,'  where  some  read  thus,  *  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise,'  as  if  theybtir  pre- 
vious commandments  had  no  promise  annexed,  etc. 
* But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  observed 


with  sufilcient  accuracy  that  in  the  second  command* 
ment  there  is  also  a  promise :  *  Thou  shalt  not  make 
to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water 
under  tlie  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  adore  them,  nor  sacri- 
fice to  them ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  sins  ....  but  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  .  .  .  .'  {observe  these  words  of  promise — 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands,  etc.)"  (Hieronymi  Op- 
era, vol.  iv,  Paris,  1693). 

The  pseudo- Ambrose  also  writes  to  the  same  effect 
in  his  CommerUary  on  Epkesians:  "How  is  this  the 
first  commandment,  when  the  first  commandment  says. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me  ?  Then,  Thoa 
shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  etc.  The  third,  1  boa 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord'th}'  God  in  vain ; 
the ybtfitA,  Keep  my  sabbaths;  the  fjfih,  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  As  the  first  four  appertain  to 
God,  they  are  contained  in  the  first  table ;  the  others, 
appertaining  to  men,  are  contained  in  the  second,  such 
as  that  of  honoring  parents,  not  committing  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  concupiscence.  These 
six  seem  to  be  written  in  the  second  table,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  first  with  promise"  (Ambrobii  Ope- 
ra,  vol.  ii,  Paris  edition,  Append,  p.  248,  249). 

To  these  testimonies  from  the  fathers  may  be  added 
that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {StromcUa,  vi,  p.  8(  9) ; 
but  this  writer  is  so  confused  and  contradictory  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject,  that  some  have  supposed  the  text 
to  have  been  corrupted.  "The  first  precept  of  tho 
Decalogue,"  he  observes,  "shows  that  one  God  only 
is  to  be  worshipped,  who  brought  his  people  out  of 
Egypt  ....  and  that  men  ought  to  abstiin  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  creature.  The  second,  that  we  ought 
not  to  transfer  his  name  to  creatures ;  the  third  signi- 
fies that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  who  has  given 
us  the  seventh  day  to  rest;  the  Jifih  follows,  whicli 
commands  us  to  honor  our  parents ;  then  follows  the 
precept  about  adultery,  after  this  that  concerning  theft ; 
but  tlie  tenth  is  concerning  coveting." 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Origenian 
division  is  that  of  the  learned  Jews  Philo  and  Josephus, 
who  !:peak  of  it  as  the  received  division  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Philo,  after  mentioning  the  division  into  two 
pentads  already  referred  to,  proceeds :  "  The  first  pen- 
tad is  of  a  higher  character  than  the  second ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whole  world  is  governed, 
of  statues  and  images  {Koavwv  Kai  dyaXparwv),  and 
of  all  corrupt  representations  in  general  {d^ivpvftd- 
Tutv) ;  of  not  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  of  the 
religious  obfervance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of 
holy  rest ;  of  honoring  both  parents.  So  that  one  ta- 
ble begins  with  God  the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
and  ends  with  parents  who  emulate  him  in  perpetua- 
ting the  human  race.  But  the  other  pentad  contains 
those  commandments  which  forbid  adultery,  murder, 
theft,  false-witness,  concupiscence"  (/>«  Decalogo,  lib. 
i).  The  ^rst  precept,  he  afterwards  observes,  enjoins 
the  belief  and  reverent  worship  of  one  supreme  God, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
etc.  Then,  after  condemning  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  as  t  tking  off  the  mind  from  admiring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  universe,  he  adds:  "As  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  of  the  seccnd  commandment,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  next,  'Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.' The  fourth  command- 
ment respects  the  Sabbath  day,  to  be  devoted  to  rest, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
with  a  revision  of  our  lives  during  the  past  week,  in 
order  to  the  correction  of  our  transgrcFsions ;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  honoring  parents.  Here  ends  the  first,  or 
I  more  divine  pentad.  The  second  pentad  begins  with 
I  the  precept  respecting  adultery ;  its  second  precept  is 
against  murder;  its  third  against  stealing,  the  next 
against  false-witness,  the  last  against  coveting"  (lib. 
ii).     This  division  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
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TrenauB :  "  In  quinque  libris,  etc. ;  unaqanqae  tabala 
quam  accepit  a  Deo  prsscepta  habct  quiuque.*'  Jose- 
ph us  is,  if  possible,  still  more  clear  than  Philo.  ^*  The 
first  commandment  teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  we  ought  to  worship  him  only ;  the  sec- 
ond commands  us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  liv- 
ing creature,  to  worship  it;  the  third,  that  we  must 
not  swear  by  God  in  a  false  matter ;  the  fourth,  that 
wo  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting  from  all 
sorts  of  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we  must  honor  our  par- 
ents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  abstain  from  murder ; 
the  seventh,  that  we  mnst  not  commit  adultery;  the 
ci<;hth,  that  we  must  not  Ije  guilty  of  theft ;  the  ninth, 
flh^^we  must  not  bear  false-witness ;  the  tenth,  that 
we  muBThot^mit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  anoth- 
er's" (Am.  iii,  5,  6,  Whiston's  translation). 

This  division,  which  appears  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  Western  Church,  was  revived  by  Calvin  in  1536, 
and  is  also  received  by  that  section  of  the  Lutherans 
who  followed  Bucer,  called  the  Tetrapolitans.  It  b 
adopted  by  Calmet  (Diet,  nfthe  Bible,  French  ed.,  art. 
Loi).  It  is  supported  by  Zonaras,  Nicephoms,  and 
Petrus  Mogisluus  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  Russian  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  Catechism  published  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  archbishop  Resensky, 
London,  1753).  It  is  at  the  same  time  maintained  in 
this  catechism  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  bow  before 
the  representations  of  the  saints.  This  division,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bishops'  Book  in  1587,  was  adopted 
by  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation  (1548), 
substituting  icvenih  for  Sabbath-day  in  her  formularies. 
The  same  division  was  published  with  approbation  b}* 
Bonner  in  his  Homilies  in  1555. 

3.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  hoo  Ma$o- 
retic  divisions.  (1.)  The  first  is  that  in  Exodus.  We 
call  it  the  Masoretic  division,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mandments in  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  editions  are  separated  by  a  &  or  D,  which  mark 
the  divisions  between  the  smaller  sections  in  the  He- 
brew. According  to  this  arrangement,  the  first  two 
commandments  (in  the  Origeniin  or  Greek  division), 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship  of 
one  God,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  but  one ; 
the  second  is,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at 


tnus,  fortts,  zelotes,"  etc.  to  "  pnecepta  mea.**  The 
last  two  commandments  (according  to  the  Roman  di- 
vision) are,  however,  in  the  same  Catechism,  combined 
in  one,  thus :  "  Non  concupisces  domum  proximi  tai ; 
nee  desiderabis  axorem  ejus,  non  sermm,  non  ancil- 
1am,  non  bovem,  non  asinum,  nee  omnia  qoae  illins 
sunt.  In  his  duobus  pneceptis,"  etc.  It  had  appear- 
ed in  the  same  form  in  England  in  MarwhalVs  and 
bishop  Hilsey's  Primers,  1534  and  1539. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been  aocastocn- 
ed  to  give  the  Decalogue  ver}'  generally  in  an  abridged 
form:  thus  the  first  commandment  in  the  Lutheran 
Shorter  Catechism  is  simply  **Thou  shalt  have  no  oth> 
er  gods  but  me;"  the  second,  "Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain  ;'*  the  third,  *^  Thoa  abalt 
sanctify  the  Sabbath-day"  {Fegertag).  A  similar  prac- 
tice is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  althoa^ 
they,  as  well  as  the  Lutherans,  in  their  Larger  Cate- 
chisms (as  the  Douay)  give  them  at  full  length.  This 
practice  has  given  rise  to  the  chaiigo  made  against 
those  denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  com- 
mandment, whereas  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  say  that  they  had  mutilated  the  first,  or  at  least  that 
the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing a  most  important  part  of  it  from  such  as  oolj 
had  access  to  their  Shorter  Catechisms. 

(2.)  The  last  division  is  the  second  Mcuorrtic.  or 
that  of  Denteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  AnguFtln- 
ian.  This  division  differs  from  the  former  simply  in 
placing  the  precept  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife"  before  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,"  etc. ;  and  for  this  transposition  it  has  the 
authority  of  Dent,  v,  21.  The  authority  of  the  H:i.«(v- 
ites  cannot,  however,  be  of  sufficient  force  to  supersede 
the  eailier  traditions  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

This  division  was  that  app'  oved  by  Augustine,  who 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject :  Following  up 
what  he  had  said  (jut  mtp,  p.  588),  he  observes,  *^  But  to 
me  it  seems  more  congruous  to  divide  them  into  thiee 
and  seven,  inasmuch  as  to  those  who  dilit^ntly  look 
into  the  matter,  those  which  appertain  to  God  seem  to 
insinuate  the  Trinity.  And,.indeed,  the  command, 
*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,'  b  more  per- 
fectly explained  when  images  are  forbidden  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Besides,  the  sin  of  coveting  another  manV 
wife  differs  so  much  from  coveting  hia house,  that  to  the 
house  was  joined  his  field,  his  servant,  his  maid,  his  ux. 


the  two  last,  the  former  of  which  is,  '^Thou  shalt  not  i  his  ass,  his  cattle,  and  all  that  is  his.  But  it  seems  to 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,"  and  the  Ust  or  tenth,  divide  th«tx>veting  of  the  house  from  the  coveting  of 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  !  the  wife  when  each  begins  thus:  ''Thou  shaU  nai  cat^t 
servant,"  etc.  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division  ap-  thy  neighbor's  wife,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor '$ 
proved  by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  his  time    house,'  to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the  rest.     For 


received  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  correctness 
of  this  division  has  been  at  all  times  maintained  by 
the  most  learned  Lutherans,  not  only  from  ita  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  from  the  internal 
structure  of  the  commandments,  especially  from  the 
fact  of  the  first  two  commandments  (according  to  Ori- 
gen's  division)  forming  but  one  subject.    If  these  form 


when  he  had  said  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,'  he  did  not  add  the  rest  to  this,  saying,  nor  hi^ 
house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  etc.  but  these  seem 
plainly  to  be  united,  which  appear  to  be  contained  in 
one  precept,  and  distinct  from  that  wherein  the  wife  is 
named.  But  when  it  is  said '  Thou  shalt  have  no  cUi- 
er  ^'ods  but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  diligent  follow- 


but  one  commandment,  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  ing  up  of  this  in  what  is  subjoined.  For  to  what  per- 
precept,  "thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc.  into  two  is  obvi-  j  tains,  *Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  Itkenesf: ; 
ous.  (For  a  learned  defence  of  this  division,  see  Pfeif-  thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them,'  unlets  to  that 
for.  Opera,  vol.  i,  loc.  96,  p.  125).  Pfeiffer  considers  which  had  lieen  said,  *  Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
the  accentuation  also  of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  de-  i  gods  but  me.' "  The  division  of  Augustine  was  fol- 
cisive  in  favor  of  this  division,  notwithstanding  the  lowed  by  Bcde  and  Peter  Lombard, 
opiwsite  view  is  taken  by  many  others,  including  the  I  The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  followed  Augos- 
learned  Buxtorf.  This  division  is  also  followed  in  the  '  tine's  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  written  a  dii^serta- 
Trent  Catechism,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  Ro-  tion  in  vindication  of  this  division  in  the  Theoloffiacie 
man  Catholic  division.  The  churches  of  this  com-  '  Studien  und  Kritiken  (Hamb.  1836-7),  to  which  there 
munion  have  not,  however,  been  consijt^nt  in  follow-  |  was  a  reply  in  the  same  miscellanv  from  Zullig,  in  vin- 
ing  uniformly  the  Tridentine  division,  having  re- 1  dication  of  what  he  terms  the  Calvinistic  division,  or 
vived,  as  in  England,  the  ^cond  Masoretic  division,  to  that  of  Origen,  which  is  followed  by  a  rejoinder  from 
which  we  shall  presently  allude.  In  the  Trent  Catc-  Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
chism  the  first  commandment  is,  "  Ego  sum  Dominus  that  order  of  the  words,  according  to  which  the  pre- 
Deus  tuus,  qui  eduxi  te  de  terra  yE<?ypti,  de  domo  ser-  ,  cept  against  coveting  the  wife  precedes  (as  in  Deuter- 
vitutis;  non  habebis  Deos  nlienos  coram  me.  Non  onomy)  that  against  coveting  the  house,  etc.  that  he 
fiicies  tibi  sculptile,"  etc.     **£go  sum  Dominus  Deus  I  puts  down  the  order  of  the  words  in  Exodus  as  an 
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or^night.  The  order  in  the  Septoagint  version  in 
£xodu8  agrees  with  that  in  Deutetonomy.  The  Greek 
Church  follows  this  order.  Sonntag  conceives  that 
the  Mosaic  division  of  the  Decalogue  was  lost  in  the 
period  between  the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
See  Heinze,  Dt  raiione  prtxcepta  Deealogi  numerandi 
varia  et  vera  (Viteb.  1790);  PflUcke,  De  Decalogo 
(Dresden,  1788) ;  Thornton,  Ijecturet  on  the  Command^ 
menu  (L^nd.  1842).  For  a  list  of  expositions,  sermons, 
etc,  on  the  Decalogue,  see  Darling,  Cydopctdia  BibUo' 
ffraphtcoj  iii,  222  sq.     See  Law. 

Decap'olis  (r)  AcicaVoXtc,  Mark  v,  20,  bat  with- 
out the  art.  in  Matt,  iv,  25,  Mark  vii,  8 ;  i.  e.  at  Sixa 
sroXciCy  ^  ten  cUiet^  as  in  Josephua,  Li/e,  65),  a  dis- 
trict (hence  in  Pliny,  v,  16, 17,  Decapolkana  regioy,  or 
rather  certain  ten  cities  (including  their  adjacent  vil- 
lages or  sabnrbs,  Josepbus,  Life^  9),  which  resembled 
each  other  in  being  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles 
(Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii,  417),  and  in  their  civic  institutions 
and  privileges  (Josephns,  L'fe^  74).  They  were  situ- 
ated in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
(Mark  vii,  31 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War^  iii,  9,  7),  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  what  was  called  the 
Boman  province  of  S}Tia  (Josepbus,  Z{/*e,  65).  The 
name  Decapolis  does  not  occar  in  the  Apocrypha,  and, 
according  to  Mannert,  it  is  only  found  in  writers  of  the 
first  century ;  in  later  times  there  is  scarcely  an  allu- 
sion to  it  {Geogrcgfhie  der  Gtiechen  und  Romer^  YI,  i, 
244).  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Eomons  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear  to  have  been  re- 
built, partly  colonized,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  (Josepbus,  Ani.  xv,  7,8;  xvii,  11,  4);  the 
country  around  them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined, 
and  probably  in  'the  course  of  time  other  neighboring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  indefi- 
nitel}'  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as*to  the 
names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Pliny  (//is/.  Nat.  v, 
16),  while  admitting  that  there  was  some  variation  in 
the  list,  entimerates  them  as  follows :  Damascus^  Phil- 
adelphia, Baphana,  Scythopolis^  Gadara,  Hippos^  D'on^ 
Pella,  Gelasa  (?  Gerasa),  and  Canatha;  he  adds  (v, 
18),  **The  tetrarchies  lie  hetwein  and  around  these  cit- 
ies ...  .  namely,  Trachonitis,  Panias,  Abila,"  etc. 
These  cities  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  rejL^ion.  If 
Baphana  l)e,  as  many  suppose,  the  same  as  Raphanaea 
of  Josepbus,  it  lay  near  Hamath  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  5, 
1),  and  fkt>m  thence  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south  is 
above  200  miles,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the  west  to 
Canatha  on  the  east  is  about  60.  Josepbus  does  not 
enumerate  the  cities  of  Decapolis ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  excludes  Damascus  from  the  number,  since  he 
calls  Scythopolis  the  largest  of  them  (War^  iii,  9,  7). 
He  also  incidentally  includes  most  of  the  other  cities 
named:  e.  g.  Philadelphia  (  War^  ii,  18, 1),  Gadara  and 
Hippos  (Lt/e,  65,  74) ;  while  Epiphanius  {Hcsr.  i,  30,  2) 
names  Pella  as  belonging  to  this  district,  and  in  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium  Gerasa  appears  in  the  same  gen- 
eral connection.  Cellarius  thinks  Caesarea-Philippi 
and  Gergasa  ought  to  be  substituted  in  PlinyV  list  for 
Damascus  and  Raphana  (Notit.  ii,  630).  Pliny  itt  un- 
doubtedly the  only  author  who  extends  Decapolis  so 
far  north.  Ptolemy  appears  to  include  Decapolis  in 
the  sonthem  part  of  Ccele-Syria  {Gengr.  v,  15) ;  he  also 
(v,  17)  makes  Capitdias  one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old 
Palmyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Reland  (JPatagt.  p. 
525)  includes  Ahila,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
biuB  (Onom.  s.  v.  Ahila),  was  12  Roman  miles  east  of 
Gadara.  Lif^htfoot  (//or.  Hfijr.  p.  563  sq.)  enumerates 
from  Talmudical  sources  (Jerus.  Talm.  Demai,  fol.  22, 
B),  as  belonging  to  Decapolis,  besides  Sc}'thopolis,  Ga- 
dara, Hippo,  and  Pella,  the  following  less-known  towns 
and  villages,  which,  like  Scythopolis  (q.  v.),  were  gen- 
erally esteemed  as  heathen  and  under  Gentile  rule: 
Cephar-Camaini  (D'^aip   -IDD),  Cephar-ZeffiocA  C^B3  I 
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niQ2£),  Belh-Gurin  (-^113  rcS),  Arbo  (1^15),  and  Co- 
sarea-Phiiippi.  Brocordus,  a  writer  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, even  describes  Decapolis  as  extending  in  breadth 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Sidon,  and  in  length  froM 
Tiberias  to  Damascus,  including  the  following  ten 
chief  towns :  *'  Tiberias,  Sophet,  Cedes  Nephtalim,  As- 
sor,  Csesarea-Philippi,  Capernaum,  Jonitera,  Bethsai- 
da,  Corazin,  and  Bethsan"  {Descr.  Teme  Lancia,  in  Le 
Clerc's  ed.  of  Enseb.  Onomcut,  p.  175).  Andronichus 
gives  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Decapolis  sub- 
stantially the  same  (Theatr.  TerrtB  Sancta:),  But  these 
statements  are  justly  pronounced  by  Lightfoot  {Opp, 
ii,  417  sq.)  as  pure  suppositions.  All  the  cities  of  De- 
capolis, with  the  single  exception  of  Scythopolis,  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome {Onomasi.  s.  v.  Decapolis)  say  that  the  district 
was  situated  "  beyond  the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pel- 
la, and  Gadara*' — that  is,  to  the  east  and  sduth-east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  state- 
ment in  Mark  v,  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured 
at  Gadara  **  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him.**  The  phraseology  in 
Matt,  iv,  25 ;  Mark  vii,  31,  implying  a  situation  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  roust  therefore  be  understood  in  a 
popular  and  general  sense  of  a  district  but  vaguely 
bounded,  and  one  of  whose  towns  was  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  In  the  latter  passage  indeed  the  entire  dif- 
ficulty vanishes,  if,  with  the  latest  critics,  we  read  Std 
XiSCuPo^  instead  of  rat  ^.dbJvogf  and  place  these  words 
after  r/A3«,  thus:  "And  again  departing  from  the 
coasts  of  Tyre,  he  came  through  Sidon  unto  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis." 
In  that  case  our  Lord  travelled  from  Tyre  northward 
to  Sidon ;  then  he  appears  to  have  crossed  Lebanon  by 
the  great  road  to  Csesarea-Philippi ;  and  fhnn  thence 
he  descended  through  Decapolis  to- the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  he  fed  the  multitude  (comp.  Matt,  xv, 
29-38;  Mark  viii.  1-9).  It  thus  appears  that  "the 
region  of  Decapolis"  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  territory  of  Scythopolis  close  to 
the  western  bank,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  addition  to  Damascus  and  Scythopolis, 
whose  sites  are  well  known,  its  chief  towns  were :  Ga- 
dara, about  B^x  miles  south-east  of  the  lake ;  Pella,  on 
the  side  of  the  ran^e  of  Gilead,  opposite  Scythopolis ; 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabl  oth-Ammon ;  Gerasa, 
whose  ruins  are  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  Canatha,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  situated  east* 
ward  among  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  Decapolis  was 
not  strictly  a  province,  like  Galilee,  Persa,  or  Tracho- 
nitis.  It  was  rather  an  assemblage  of  little  principal- 
ities, claesed  together,  not  because  of  their  geographic- 
al position,  but  because  they  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
in  Germany.  This  region,  once  so  populous  and  pros- 
perous, from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Sav- 
iour, and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps, is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six  out 
of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  deserted. 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have  still  a  few  fam- 
ilies, living,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings, 
amid  the  cmmbling  ruins  of  palaces,  and  in  the  cav- 
ernous recesses  of  old  tombs.  Damascus  alone  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.      See 

PXRiSA. 

Decbant,  Jacob  William,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Kreutznach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Germany,  Feb.  18,  1784,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1805.  Having  received  a  good  prepara- 
tory training  in  Europe,  he  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  ordained  in  1808. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  consisted  of  six  congregations 
in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  In  1815  he  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ohio,  returning  after  some  years  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  take  charge  of  congregations  in  Berks  and 
Montgomery*  counties.     Here  be  labored  with  success 
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till  his  death.  He  died  suddenly  on  hii  wajr  bome 
from  Synod,  of  choleia,  Ocl.  5, 1832.  Three  of  his  sons 
lire  now  actively  en^tuged  in  the  work  of  the  minlatry 
in  the  Germiui  Ucfoniied  Chunrh.  He  preached  only 
in  the  Germtui  language.  A  number  of  praminent 
GeriDSO  Reformed  ministera  received  their  theolo)^cul 
training  under  him. 

Decimse.    See  TtTuca. 

Dacislon,  VALLEY  OF  Cy^-inn  p^iv,  fi'mfl, 

„  he-Charuti' ,  vale  iif  Ihf  ifHlrna ;  Sept.  >;  loiXdc  r^c 
nfcifC  Vulg.  Vallii  «mn*imi-},  ■  name  poetically  given 
to  th<S~¥iiliey  of  Jehoshiaphat  (q,  v.),  as  being  the 
Ideal  scene  of  the  signal  Inflictions  by  Jehovah  upon 
Zion's  enemies  at  their,  restoration  (Joel  iii,  14).  In 
perversion  of  some  such  plredlction,  the  Mohammedans 
•till  believe  that  the  flnul  jud/ment  will  take  pUce  on 
this  spot,  and  hive  accordingly  left  a  atone  in  the  city 
wall  overhanging  the  vaHey,  projecting  as  a  seat  for 
their  prophet  in  the  capacity  of  Judge. 

DaoluB.  C.  Messics  QuiN-rt's  Trajanus,  a  Ro- 
man empomr,  was  bom  at  Uubalia,  In  Lower  Panno- 
nia,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Being 
sent  in  !49  by  the  emperor  pbllippus  to  restore  to  sul>- 
ordinaCion  the  army  of  MiEKia.  wliich  was  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  the  troops  procUimed  him  emperor  against  his 
will,  and  forced  him  to  march  upon  Italy,  rhillppna 
bjving  been  defeated  and  slain,  Dccins  assumed  the 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  end  of  the  year  A.D. 
240,  but  bis  l>rief  telgn  was  one  of  restlexs  warring 
with  the  Goths,  fighting  against  whom  he  waa  killed 
near  Abriciuni,  in  the  close  of  Ibe  year  251.  Decius 
was  sn  emperor  of  more  than  ordinar>-  utility,  but  his 
reign  was  stained  by  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Chris- 


tians. In  point  of  time  this  persecution  ranks  a 
seventh,  but  in  point  of  cruelty  it  was  only  equalled 
iiy  that  of  Dioclelian.  See  Perbbc'Iitkinh.  Fur  abou ' 
forty  years  prior  to  the  sceession  of  Decius  tlie  Chrii 
tijns  had  enjoyed  peace,  which  only  in  some  parts  o 
the  Roman  empire  was,  for  a  short  time,  interrupted 
liy  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Maximin.  The  effe 
Ibis  peace  upon  the  rcligiotts  life  of  the  Church  wj 
Henerul,  not  favorahle.  Cyprian,  Oritfen,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers  complain  that  worldliness,  ava- 
rice, and  otiier  vices  had  Jjecome  prevalent,  and  that 
marriages  of  Christiaus  with  pagan*  had  become  fre- 
quent. Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (proba- 
lily  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  SJO),  Deciu<<  issued  o 
severe  decree  agjinat  the  Christians.  The  derree  it' 
self  is  lost,  tlie  £  Itclan  Decli  A  iigmli  contra  Chriilianos, 
which  was  published  in  1664  at  Toulouse  by  Itemard 
Medoniusfrom  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  being  spurious,  as 
has  been  shown  liy  Tillemont  and  Moshelm.  The 
content*  of  the  decree  are,  however,  fnlly  noticed  bv 
(iregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  or- 
dered the  civil  m  mistrstes  to  destroy  Christianity  by 
threatening  Christians  with  the  severest  punishments, 
and  by  using  against  them  tortures  of  every  kind.  It 
was  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
most  of  them  hsstened  to  execute  it.  They  promnl- 
gated  the  decree,  and  demanded  that  within  a  certain 
time  every  Cliristlan  should  appear  before  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  publicly  declare  his  renunciation  of 
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the  Christian  Uth  ;  in  the 
severe  punishment,  t' 
ndria  and  Cyprian  have  given  detailed  d 
uf  the  persecution  in  the  region  of  Cartha,^  KDd 
Alexandria.     Cyprian  saya  that  at  the  Ilrst  news  ot 
the  impending  persecution  a  majority  of  the   breth- 
ren basoned  to  renounce  the  faith,  but  his  accunnt  is 
suspected  of  exaggeration.     That  the  number  of  apOH- 
lates  was  very  large  is  also  reported  by  Eusebiuo.     Uf 
(hose  who  remained  faithful,  most  left  the  cities  and 
sought  refuge  in   solitude.     Among  this  class   wrrv 

nysius  of  AlexBJiilria,  and  Gregory  Tbaumaturgiu- 
Ihis  action  was  generally  approved  by  the  Church. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  neither  fled  dot 
apostatized  was  so  igieit  that,  as  soon  as  the  time  ap- 
puinted  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  a    ' 
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sorted  to.  Host  of  Hie  civil  magistrates  vied  with 
each  other  in  Inventing  the  mosE  cruel  (ortures  ;  only 
a  few  showed  a  sfdrit  of  sympathy  and  leniency.  The 
nomber  of  those  who  succumbed  to  the  toKnre  (J-rpty 
wus  very  large.  Slany  procured  false  certificates  that 
they  had  abjured  the  fdith  {librOalici).  Oa  the  oth- 
er hand,  however,  the  number  of  those  who  died  or 
were  mutilated  for  the  faith  was  considerable.  In 
Rome,  Anlioch,  and  Jemsalem  the  several  bishop* 
wero  massacred ;  Origen,  famuns  among  the  early  fa- 
thers, was  subjected  to  the  most  acute  tortures.  All 
the  ancient  murtyrolo^^es  abound  in  names  of  tbose 
who  are  reported  to  have  ■ufl'ered  martyrdom  under 
Decius.  and  Tillemont  spent  much  Ume  and  labor  t* 
sift  the  genuine  reports  from  the  ipariaut  {ilemairt/, 
iii.  l;13  189).  Fortunately,  the  persecution  of  Decios 
did  not  last  long.  About  Easier,  251,  Cyprian  could 
return  from  his  concealment.  Tlie  war  which  the  em. 
peror  had  to  carry  on  against  the  Goths,  his  absence 
from  Rome,  the  inroads  of  barbarians  into  the  A&kan 
provinces,  and  several  insurrections,  greatly  moder- 
ated the  persecution  at  the  1>e;:inning  at  the  year  S31. 
When  Deciua,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fell  in  a 
battle  against  the  Goths,  thr  Christians  were  set  at 

liberty Herzo);,  Riat-ExyOop.  Iii,  309 ;  Wetier  nnd 

Welle,  Kirdtea-Lex.  iii,  S9;  Neander,  CAunst  UiMorj 
(Torrey's  transl,),  vol.  ii. 

Deck.l.  e.  BEDECK  (properly  H'^?.  adajt',  to  odsm. 
F-zek.  Kvi,  ll,13i  xiili,  40;  Job  xl,  10;  Jer.  It,  SO; 
Hoa,  il,  18).     Sec  OunaHgnt. 

DeclainBtioil.  a  speech  made  In  the  tone  and 
manner  of  an  oraliOD,  uniting  the  expression  of  action 
to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  give  the  sen- 
timent lu  full  impression  on  the  mind.      The  word 

such  a  speech  was  mere  declamation,  it  imjilies  that  it 
was  deficient  in  point  of  reasoning,  or  had  more  sound 
than  sense.— Buck,  Tbt<A.  DklioBiay,  s.  v.     See  HoM- 

Declaratio  Tbonmeiisla,  a  confession  of  faith 
of  the  Reformed  churches  In  Poland,  drown  np  at 
Thnm  in  1S15,  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions 
(arf  liquiiationfm  oanlroverKarum).  It  is  given  in  Nie- 
meyer,  CotUcUo  Con/esnonun,  p.  GG9  (Lips.  1840). 

Decorated  Style.     See  Architectdbe. 

De  Conrcy,  Richarb,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bom  in  Ireland,  was  educsted  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  became  curate  of  Shsnbury,  Shropshire, 
in  1770 :  afterwarda  vicar  of  St.  Alkmond  in  1774,  and 
died  in  180,1.  In  his  sermons  his  language  is  digni- 
fied, and  hli  reasoning  perapicuons,  embellished  by  ap- 
posite allusioDS,  and  ornamented  by  many  of  the  graces 
of  oratory.  His  principal  worka  are,  Smnomt,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  esiav  on  the  nsture,  rtr.  of  a  pani 
and  undefiled  religion  (Shrewsbury,  ISOfi,  Svo);  Oril 
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Cruc'fad,  the  dUtmtptiahing  Topic  of  the  Gospel  (Ix>nd. 
1816, 8vo). — Darling,  Cydipadia  bibliographica^  s.  v. ; 
JoneS|  CkriUian  Biography^  p.  I'lb  (Lond.  1829). 

Decree  (properly  r^,  daih  [Dm.  ii,  9, 13, 15,  else- 
where "law"],  Joy/w«  [Luke  ii,  Ij  Acts  xvi,  4;  xvU, 
7,  elsewhere  "ordinance"],  an  edict;  also  *^T|t,  gazar' 
[Esth.  ii,  1],  icpivw  [1  Cor.  vii,  87,  elsewhere  usually 
"judge"],  to  determine;  but  represented  by  several 
other  Heb.  wordit),  an  official  resolution  passed  by  mag- 
isterial authority  («ee  Crabbe's  £ngl.  Sgrumymes^  s.  v.). 
Among  the  Orientals  the  enactments  of  the  kings  were 
proclaimed  publicly  liy  criers  (Jer.  xxxiv,  8,  9 ;  Jonah 
iii,  6-7),  who  are  designated  in  Daniel  (iii,  4 ;  v,  29)  by 
the  term  KTi*^S,  haToza\  the  herald.  1  hey  were  made 
known  in  distant  provuices,  towns,  and  cities  by  mes- 
sengers sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi,  7 ;  Kzra  i, 
1 ;  Amos  iv,  5).  The  message  thus  to  be  communica-  j 
ted  in  any  town  or  city  was  publicly  announced  when 
the  messenger  had  arrived  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
in  some  other  public  place.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Temple,  where  there  were  always  a  j 
great  many  persons  present.  It  was  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  prophets  were  accustomed  to  utter  their 
prophecies  in  the  Temple.     See  Proclamation. 

DECREES  OF  TUB  Council  op  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xt).  These  related  to  the  follow- 
ing prohibitions,  "  that  they  abstain  from  pollutions 
of  idols,  and  fh>m  fornication,  and  from  things  stran- 
gled, and  from  blood"  (ver.  20) ;  or,  as  it  is  repeated 
(ver.  29),  **  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  Arom 
fornication."  These  are  declared  (ver.  28)  to  lie  ^* nec- 
essary" prohibitions.  This  necessity  (as  the  yap, 
**  for,"  of  ver.  21  intimates)  lay  in  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever the  Jews  resided  the  law  of  Moses  was  read,  and 
thus  the  ordinances  in  question  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  people's  mind  that  they  could  not 
tolerate  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Instead  of  laying  upon  the  Gentiles  the  burden  of  the 
whole  law,  and  consequently  of  circumcision,  the  con- 
vention of  apostles  and  elders  resolved  to  enforce  upon 
them  only  the  reception  of  certain  individual  precepts 
of  easy  observance.  The  object  of  this  canon  was 
plainly  nothing  but  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  lead  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  shun  whatever  might  prove  offensive 
to  tlieir  Jewish  brethren,  as  otherwise,  under  tlie  ex- 
isting usages  and  prejudices  of  education  and  caste,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  associate  together  in 
a  mixed  community  and  church  without  scandal.  In 
all  this  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  prohibitions 
were  not  absolute ;  once  let  the  Jewish  Christians 
be  more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  O.-T.  forms,  and 
the  end  for  which  these  regulations  were  made  would 
no  longer  exist.  Now  the  ground  on  which  these 
particular  points  were  brought  into  view  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  wont  to  be  laid 
upon  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  the  so-called  *^«et^ 
en  precepU  of  NoaJi^  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rah,  s.  v. 
Ifi,  p.  407  sq.).     See  Proselyte.     This,  therefore,  is 

the  import  of  the  arrangement,  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians should  not  be  obliged  to  l)ecome  *'  proselytes  of 
righteousness"  by  circumcision,  but  only  to  live  as 
**  proselytes  of  the  Gate."  Those  of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah  (see  Noah,  Precepts  or),  which  are 
here  omitted,  viz.  the  ones  regarding  blasphemy,  mur- 
der, robt^ery,  and  sedition,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
was  self-evident  to  Christians  that  the  like  could  have 
no  place  among  them ;  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  so  much  precepts  of  a  purely  moral  character  that 
required  to  be  brought  forward,  as  precepts  that  re- 
ferred simply  to  the  outward  life.  See  Apostolical 
Council. 

1.  That  the  '*  pollutions  of  idols"  (dXuryfifiaTa  rStv 
tldufXiop)  are  thus  to  be  understood  of  an  outward  act, 


viz.  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  Ls  quite  cleai 
from  the  analogous  expression,  ^Hhings  offered  to  idols" 
(fidtoXo^vrOy  idol-scicrifces\  in  the  parallel  verse.  Tho 
more  particular  distinction  made  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x, 
between  such  flesh  of  sacrifices  as  was  bought  like  any 
other  in  the  shambles  and  such  as  was  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  an  idol  festival,  is  not  entered  into  by  the 
assembly ;  they  interdict  in  the  widest  sense  all  eating 
of  sacrifices  becaase  the  Jews  took  offence  at  it.  Sec 
Alisoema. 

2.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and. 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  that  which  was  strangled, 
in  which  the  blood  remained  coagulated.  The  Jews 
hiid  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  blood  as  food,  which  was 
grounded  particularly  upon  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11,  wliere  it 
is  not  merely  said  that  Jeliovah  would  set  his  face 
against  the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  but  the  blood  is  aUo 
represented  as  the  'support  of  the  soul  (comp.  Gen.  ix, 
4),  that  is,  of  the  physical  life,  and  it  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  pnipitiation,  which  can  only  be  made 
by  the  shedding  of  blood  (Heb.  ix,  22).  This  law  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictly  observed  by  the  primitive 
Church  (Euseb.  Hist.  JSccl.  v,  1),  and  even  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  injunction  was  frequently  given  by  the 
spiritual  authorities  to  avoid  the  eating  of  blood  (espe- 
cially in  the  Greek  Church ;  see  canon  67  of  tlie  second 
Council  at  Trullo  in  692 ;  in  the  Latin  Church,  Augus- 
tine already  took  the  right  view,  contr.  Fauituniy  xxxii, 
18).     See  Blood. 

8.  The  mention  of  fornication  (Tropvtid)  appears  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  other  injunctions, 
and  opposed  to  the  above  view  of  these  apostolical 
ordinances.  It  blends  a  purely  moral  precept  with 
enactments  that  refer  only  to  matters  of  outward  ob- 
servance. The  conjectural  emendation  (TropjcfiaCi  or 
Xotpdac,  for  rroprflaQ,  in  both  passages)  that  proposes 
to  refer  this  clause  to  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  is 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  no  such  abstinence  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  Noachian  precepts ;  and  the  forced  ex- 
planation of  the  term  {iropvfia  for  ^tria  Tropviic/;),  as 
alluding  to  a  sacrifice  purchased  by  the  hire  of  a  har- 
lot, is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  objection  that  this 
would  refer  to  a  state  of  matters  so  grossly  sinful  as 
could  not  be  thought  of  among  Christians.  Undoubt- 
edly the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  into  view  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  l)itween  the  sexes  tliat 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was 
an  abomination  to  the  more  serious  Jews,  and  appear- 
ed to  them,  in  fact,  a  refined  species  of  harlotry.  By 
the  word  in  question,  therefore,  which  comprehends 
not  only  gross  violations  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, but  aUo  more  polished  sins  of  this  kind,  the  as- 
sembled brethren  enjoin  upon  the  heathen  Christians 
greater  care  and.  circumspection  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  female  sex,  that  they  might  give  no  offence 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  (Olshausen,  Comment,  in  loc. 
iii,  836,  Am.  ed.).  Another  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  rule  rej»pecting  chastity  probably- was  the 
shameless  violation  of  purity  that  every  where  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  pagan  festivals,  and  con- 
stituted an  additional  reason  for  a  total  disconnection 
with  all  idolatrous  rites  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  St, 
Paul,  i,  217).  See  Schaff,  Apott.  Churchy  §  69 ;  and 
Fornication. 

Among  special  treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  follow^ 
ing :  Bagt^  Ilf pi  aXitryTj/idriMtv  (Jen.  1748) ;  Benzel,  De 
decreto  apostoHco  (Lnnd.  1738) ;  Dannhauer,  Aiarvimt' 
<rtg  conciHi  Hieros.  (Argent.  164^$) ;  Deyling,  De  irop^ 
vuif,  vetiia  (in  his  Obu.  tacr.  ii,  469  sq.) ;  Ddderlein, 
De  sentu  dea-eti  apoat.  (BUtzov.  17^)9  sq.) ;  Dorscheus^ 
De  sanguine  et  st/jffitcafo  (Kostock,  1683) ;  Hasaeus,  id, 
(Brem.  1703) ;  Moebius,  id.  (Lips.  1688) ;  Hannecken, 
De  sanguine  escario  (Giess.  1673) ;  Heidegger,  In  con* 
cU.  Hieros.  (Tigur.  1678) ;  id.  De  sanguine  et  sufftKote 
(Amst.  1662) ;  Langguth,  De  concil.  npost.  canone  (Erf. 
1681) ;  Leonhard,  De  decreto  cone.  Hieros,  (Jen.  1725) ; 
Nitcsch,  De  decreto  apostoUco  (Viteb.  1795 ;  also  in  Vel* 
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thusenii  Comtnenf,  vi,  385-418);  NdsRelt,  De  eonc,  Hie- 
ros.  (Lips.  1678);  Schottgen,  I)e  ritibus  in tynode  Hieroi. 
prohibiiis  (Starg.  1723);  VeUbern,  Higt,  ctmc.  Hieros. 
(Jen.  1693) ;  Wandalin,  Circa  $anffidnem  etcmum  (Vi- 
tob.  1678) ;  Carpzov,  De  controversiia  thejlogicit  (Lipi. 
1695) ;  Kripner,  De  esca  idolit  immolatorwn  (Jen.  1720) ; 
Crusiiw,  De  lege  Muftica  inter  ChrisHanos  (Lips.  1770); 
Weerase,  The  seven  PrecfpU  of  Noah  (in  bis  Exponiion^ 
ii,  40) ;  Spencer,  De  Legib,  J/ebr.  i ;  Barrington,  Worke^ 
ii,  265 ;  Nind,  SermonSj  ii,  27 ;  Wedgewood,  Decrees  of 
the  holy  Apostles  (Lond.  1851).  See  Council  op  Apos- 
tles. 

^CREES  OF  God.     See  Predestination. 

Decretals,  letters  from  the  popes  of  Rome(i^c»ciif^ 
points  of  ecclesiastical  law.  For  the  history  and  col- 
lection of  the  decretals,  see  Canon  Law;  Clemen- 
tines. The  decretab  compose  the  chief  part  of  the 
canon  law. 

DECRETALS,  Psbudo-Isidoriak.  Bv  this  name 
a  collection  of  spurious  letters  of  popes  is  designated. 
They  were  first  brought  into  use  in  the  Uth  centur}', 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  Spanish  collection  of 
canons  and  decrees.  See  Canons.  The  author  of 
this  collection  placed  at  its  head  a  spurious  preface 
of  Isidore  Mercator  (according  to  some  manuscripts, 
Peccatory,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  ascribed,  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  v.). 
During  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  generally  consid- 
ered genuine,  but  in  the  15th  century  doubts  of  their 
genuineness  were  expressed  by  Nicholas  de  Cusa  [see 
Cusa]  and  others,  and  in  the  16th  the  Ma>4deburg 
centuriators  (q.  v.)  and  other  Protestant  historians 
so  oonclosively  established  their  spuriousness  that  it 
is  now  admitted  even  by  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
The  birth-place,  age,  author,  and  motives  of  these  let- 
ters are  still  controverted  questions,  and  have  called 
forth  a  large  numlier  of  thorough  investigations,  by 
which  several  important  points  have  been  established 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  (more  than  fifty)  of  this  collec- 
tion extant,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  them  will  lead  to  new  results. 
The  order  of  the  documents,  according  to  Codex  Yati- 
canus  (No.  630),  a  manuscript  of  the  12th  century,  is 
as  follows :  The  preface  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  Auie- 
lius  to  Damasus,  and  the  answer  of  the  latter,  both 
spurious;  the  Ordo  de  celebrcmdo  conclBo^  boriDwed 
from  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo ;  a  list  of  councils, 
and  a  spurious  correspondence  between  Jerome  and 
Damasus.  Then  begins  Part  I,  consisting  of  50  apos- 
tolic canons;  59  spurious  letters  of  the  popes,  from 
Clement  to  Melchiades  (in  chronological  order);  a 
tr;3atise,  De  prim'tiva  ecdesia  et  stfnodo  Nicmta,  and 
the  spurious  Donation  of  Constantine.  Part  II  begins 
with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine  Spanish 
collection  of  canons,  and  another  section  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Quesnel,  and  contains  the  Greek,  African,  Gal- 
lic, and  Spanish  councils,  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  Spanish  collection.  Part  III  begins 
likewise  with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine 
collection,  which  is  followed  by  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  from  Sylvester  to  Gregory  II  (f  781);  among 
them  35  spurious  ones.  The  total  numtier  of  spurious 
decretals  in  the  collection  is  94.  Whether  all  of  them 
belonged  to  the  original  collection,  or  whether  a  part 
were  of  later  manufacture,  is  still  a  contmverted  point. 
The  sources  used  by  the  compiler  are  the  works  of 
Cttssiodorus  and  Rufinus,  the  Uber  PontlficaHs,  the 
Vulgata^  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  theological  liter- 
ature up  to  the  9th  centur>%  the  genuine  decretals  and 
decrees  of  councils,  the  so-called  Capitula  AngUrami 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Roman  law  collection,  especiallj'  the 
Visigoth ic  Brrviarium  Alaricianstm  (see  Knust,  defon- 
Hbus  et  ctmsilio  Pa.  Jaidorianne  coUectvmis^  Gottingen, 
1882).  The  opinion  of  Rosshirt  (Z«  dm  kirrhenrecht- 
Uchen  QueUjn  des  ersten  Jahrtauscnds  undtudenpseudo- 


isidarischen  Decretalen,  Heidelberg',  1849)  that  the 
pilers  used  many  more  sources  than  are  now  known, 
and  that  most  of  the  papal  letters  which  are  now  gen- 
erally  considered  as  spurious  were  probably  taken  from 
other  collections,  has  not  met  with  much  appiovaL 

As  this  collection  was  used  by  the  popes  with  great 
effect  to  amplify  their  power  over  the  bishope,  it  wss 
long  a  common  opinion  that  the  compilers  aimed  chieflv 
at  confirming  and  enlarging  the  papal  power;  but  this 
opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned.  Others,  espe- 
cially modem  Roman  Catholic  writers,.as  Mohler,  Wal- 
ter,  and  Hefele,  attribute  to  the  falsifier  the  *'  wish  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  confusion  and  servitude  of  theChnrch,  and 
the  uncertainty'  of  law  in  his  times,  by  introducing  « 
uniform  code  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  clothed  with 
the  prestige  of  antlquit}'.*'  The  most  common  opin- 
ion  at  present  is  that  the  compiler  wished  to  free  th« 
episcopal  power  from  dependence  on  the  state,  and  to 
weaken,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  influence  of  the  nH»- 
tropolitans  and  provincial  synods.  With  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  compilation,  it  has  lieen  established  with 
certainty  that  it  falls  between  829  and  857.  The  an- 
thor  is  not  yet  known.  Benedict  Levita,  Otgar,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  others,  have  been  assumed.  The 
place  where  it  was  compiled  was  most  protiablj  the 
western  port  of  the  Frankish  empire.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  collection  is  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Chiersy,  in  857 ;  and  a  few  years  later  pope 
Nicholas  I  ufied  it  efficiently  in  his  controversy  with 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  After  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  numerous  extracts  were  made,  and  they 
were  received  into  all  the  large  collections  of  canons 
[see  Canons]  made  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Aa  re- 
gards the  infiutnce  of  the  false  decretals,  it  has  boen 
overrated  by  those  who  believe  that  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  popes  is  mainftf  due  to  this  vast  fraud ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  underrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  pseudo-decre- 
tals produced  no  change  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  were  only  an  expression  of  the  tendencies  of  those 
times,  which,  without  them,  would  have  been  developed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  truth,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  probably  is,  that  the  pseudo-decretals  "were 
com|Hled  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  episcopal  ten- 
dencies, in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  metropolitans 
and  provincial  synods,  but  thnt  they  also  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  Roman  primacy,  and 
were  unscrupulously  used  by  the  popes  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  false  decretals,  the 
first  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Merlin  (torn,  i, 
Paris,  1523),  and  the  second  in  Migne*s  Patrologia  Lat^ 
tom.  cxxx  (Paris),  which  is  only  a  reprint  of  the 
former.  See  Ballerini  (/>pp.  Tjeon.  tom.  iii,  p.  ccxr, 
ss.) ;  Theiner,  De  pseudrnsidoriana  canonum  eoUectaotstt 
(Bresl.  1826) ;  Wassersclilcben,  Betir&ge  zur  Gfsckidkie 
der  falschfn  Decret'ilen  (Breslau,  1844) ;  Mdhler,  amm 
und  uber  Psfudo'sidor  (in  his  Gesammelte  Sekrifien^ 
Regensb.  1838,  vol.  i);  Gfr5rer,  PseudoUidor  (in  /rr»- 
burger  Zeitschrift  fur  Thfolog'e^  vol.  xvii) ;  Weis- 
sikker,  Hincmar  und  Paeudaisidnr  (in  Zeitsehrift  fier 
theoloffiache  TJteratur,  1858) ;  and  the  Manuals  of  £<v 
cksiastica'.  Law  by  Richter,  Walter,  Rosshirt,  Phillips, 
and  others. 

DecuriSnea,  magistrates  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
who  formed  a  body  to  represent  the  Roman  Senate  in 
fVee  and  corporate  towns.  Each  d:  curion  consisted  of 
ten  persons ;  and  their  duty  was  to  watch  o%*er  the  in-> 
terests  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  increase  the  leT- 
enues  of  the  commonwealth.  The  early  Church  wan 
compelled  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  ordination  of 
any  man  of  this  class  as  a  presbyter  or  deacon.  In- 
stances had  occurred  in  which  presbyters  had  been 
compelled,  after  thirty  years'  service  as  ministers  of 
Christ,  to  resume  their  curiai  offices.  In  some  cases, 
after  ordination,  they  were  required  to  serve  as^^tneiu, 
snd  were  crowned  as  heathen  priests,  while  they  ex- 
hibited the  public  games  and  shows  to  the  people* 
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The  Imw  forbidding  the  ordination  of  each  persons  was 
enacted  to  prevent  tliis  scandal. — Bingbam,  Orig,  EeeL 
blc.  iv,  cb.  iv,  §  4. 

De'dan  (Heb.  Dedan%  'j^'l,  according  to  Gesenins, 
Tkei.  Heb.  p.  822,  from  the  Arab,  signifying  ^9ort ;  ac- 
cording to  Ftirst,  Hebr,  Hcukdw,  p.  288,  by  redaplication 

ftom  y^^  in  the  sense  of  deep;  in  Ezek.  xxv,  18,  with 
M  local  or  paragogic,  Deda'nek^  nS'll,  "they  of  De- 
dan"),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men  or  tribal  progeni- 
tors.    See  also  Dodamim. 

1.  (Sept.  ^acav,  Aaicdv,)  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of 
Cash  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  1,9,**  the  sons  of  Uaamab, 
Sheba,  and  Dedan").  B.C.  considerably  post  2513. 
See  CusH.  His  descendants  are  perhaps  mentioned 
liy  Isaiah  (xxi,  13)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  16,  Sept,  'Po- 
itu»i>  V.  r.  'Apaiit^v ;  20,  Sept.  Aaidav  v.  r.  AiSdv ; 
xxxvili,  13,  Sept.  Acuiciv ;  xxy,  13,  Sept.  AeSav  or 
AeuSdv  V.  r.  SiatKofifvoi),     See  below. 

2.  (Sept.  Aatidv,  v.  r.  in  Jer.  xlix,  8,  AatSdfi,)  A 
son  of  Jokshan  (1  Chron.  i,  82),  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV,  8 :  **  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  and  the 
sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim,  and  Leum- 
mim").  B.C.  poet  1988.  '  The  nsual  opinion  respect- 
ing this  and  the  preceding  founder  of  tribes  is  that  the 
first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cash,  probably  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  second  on  the  Syrian 
borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edum  (Michael  is,  Spi- 
cileg.  1, 201  sq.).  But  Vater  (Comment,  i,  120,  followed 
by  Gesenins,  Thea,  Heb.  p.  322)  has  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe,  and  this  may  be  adopt- 
ed as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of  the 
Coshite  Dedan.  See  Arabia.  The  theory  of  this 
mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  chief 
traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from  the  bead  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bearing 
merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia, and  henoe  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  anoth- 
er of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no 
impossibility.  The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which 
Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genealogies  above  re- 
ferred to)  are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure. 
The  Edomitish  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer. 
xlix,  8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prr>phecy 
against  Edom ;  again  in  xxv,  23,  with  Tema  and  Buz ; 
in  Ezek.  xxv,  18,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophec}'  against 
Edom ;  and  in  Isa.  xxi,  18  (*'  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling 
companies  of  Dedanim'*),  with  Tema  and  Kedar.  This 
last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to  refer  to  cara- 
vans of  the  Cushite  Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only 
signify  tlie  wandering  propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe, 
such  as  the  Edomitish  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  i^ecn, 
the  suppofiitinn  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  lamentation  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii)  twice 
mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enu- 
merating among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city 
many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  b  said,  "  The  children  of  De- 
dan were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (Q'^^K)  wore  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony.'*  Passing  thence 
to  S3rria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the  proph- 
et again  (in  yer.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and  possibly 
the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  trilMi.  Ver.  15  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  allude  especially  to  the  CrttkUe  Dedan  (com p. 
ch.  xxxviti,  13,  where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and 
the  merchants  of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  from  the  con- 
text, the  Dedan  of  chap,  xxvii,  15);  liut  the  passage 
commencing  in  t.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Edom  (i.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedun).    The 


whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  '*  Dedan  [was]  thy 
merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee 
in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  [were  they] 
thy  merchants.  The  merchants  ofShdni  cmd  Raamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs' 
with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  mer- 
chants of  Skeboy  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy 
merchants"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20-23).  We  have  here  a 
Dedan  connected  with  Araliia  (probably  the  north- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  sIfo 
with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan 
(Raamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic 
peoples  commonly  t>laced  in  the  regions  Ijordering  the 
head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan,  moreover,  is  a 
merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  **  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to  Ara- 
bia and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  Eastern  nations  who 
came  with  **  spices,  and  precious  stones,  and  gold,** 
"  blue  clothes  and  bruidered  work/'  and  "  chests  of 
rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of  De« 
dan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely,  1. 
That  Dedan,  son  of  Baamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merchants  between  that  coast  and  Palestine.*  2.  That 
Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief  settlement  in  the 
holders  of  Idumsea,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral 
life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
m»a  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works  of 
Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man geographers,  however,  thniw  some  light  on  the 
eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication  of  the 
name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan,  on 
the  borders  of  the  golf  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg^  iv,  6; 
Assemani, BibL  Orunt.  Ill,  i,  146, 153 ;  ii,  184, 560, 564, 
604,  744 ;  BUsching,  Atia,  p.  562 ;  Wahl,  Deter.  Asia^ 
p.  689 ;  Niebuhr,  A  rabieUf  p.  808  sq. ;  Heeren,  Idem, 
I,  ii,  227, 419;  Barl)osa,  T^omistb  nireofte,  i,  288).  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raa« 
mah,  on  the  island  of  Aw&l,  n&*r  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  same  gulf.    See  Raaxah. 

*  Ded'anim  (Heb.  Dedanim',  Q*^?^'^,  a  patrial  from 
Dedan;  Sept.  /^ai^riv),  the  descendants  of  the  Arabian 
Dedan  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  (Isa.  xxi,  13)  as  engaged  in 
coinmerce.  Some,  however,  following  the  various  ren- 
dering of  the  versions  (Michaelis,  Spicileg.  i,  115  sq.), 
have  thought  the  Ehodians  to  be  meant,  and  others 
have  even  conjectured  an  allusion  to  the  Dodona,  a  fa- 
mous oracle  of  Epirus  (Strabo,  vii,  504-7,  ed.  Almelon.). 

Dedicate  (prop.  t^Ti,  chanak%  to  •  udUatty  Deut. 
XX,  5 ;  1  Kings  viii,  63 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  5 ;  elsewhere 
d^'lpn,  hakdiih'j  to  haUoWy  and  other  Heb.  terms),  a 
religious  ceremony  whereliy  any  thing  is  dedicated  or 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  desire  (o  commence,  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity', the  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever 
had  been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Moses 
dedicated  the  tal^emacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xl ; 
Num.  vii) ;  Solomon  his  Temple  (1  Kings  viii) ;  the  re- 
turned exiles  theirs  (Ezra  vi,  16, 17) ;  Herod  his  (Jose- 
ph us,  Ani.  XV,  11,  6).  The  Maccabees,  having  cleansed 
the  Temple  fVom  its  pollutions  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  again  dedicated  the  altar  (1  Mace,  iv,  52-59),  and 
an  annual  festival  was  established  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  This  feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  conntiy, 
in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  conld  only  b« 
observed  at  Jerusalem.     See  below. 
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Not  only  were  sacred  places  thaa  dedicated,  but  some  | 
iLind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  observed  with  respect ; 
to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and  even  private  houiies  (D^ut.  ' 
XX,  5 ;  Psa.  xxx,  title ;  Neh.  xii,  27).  We  may  trace  ■ 
the  continuance  of  these  usages  in  the  castom  of  con-  | 
secrating  or  dedicating  churches  and  chapels,  and  in  ! 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  **  opening'*  of  roads, 
marketo,  bridges,  etc.,  and  witli  the  launching  of  ships.  , 
Sec  Consecration. 

DEDICATION,  the  Feast  of  the  (rd  iyicaivia, 
the  renewal,  John  x,  22  [which  the  Sept.  has  in  Num. 
vii,  10] ;  Vulg.  enc(mi:i\  the  fe;<tival  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  altar  after  Judas  MaccaGieua  had  driven  out 
the  Syrians,  B.C.  164  (1  Mace,  iv,  62-69,  where  it  is  o 
lyKatvifffioQ  rov  ^marJipiov,  the  rettorcUion  qfthe  cd- 
tar,  because  the  old  and  profaned  altar  was  then  re- 
placed ;  but  in  2  Mace,  x,  6,  u  Ko^apKtfioi:  rov  vaovy 
the  purification  of  the  Temple:  the  modem  Jews  call  it 
simply  chanukah\  HSian  ["AdJca'wn,"  as  occurs  in 
Num.  vii,  10, 11,  84,  & ;  2  Chron.  vii,  9 ;  Neh.  xii,  27 ; 
Psa.  XXX,  title;  Ezra  vi,  16,  17;  Dan.  iii,  2,  3],  as  in 
the  Mishna ;  but  Jos  phus,  Awt.  xii,  7, 7,  styles  it  ^utra, 
lights).  The  fuUuwiii^  account  of  it  is  chiefly  from 
Rabbinical  sources.     See  Antiochus  Epipiianes. 

Mode  in  which  this  Festival  was  and  stiUis  celebrated, 
— It  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Chisleu  (see  Calen- 
i>AR,  Jewish),  amd  lasted  eight  da^'s,  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire attendance  at  Jerusalem.  (Jesus,  however,  was 
present  there  during  this  season,  xc(f<^«  or  wintsr, 
John  X,  20.)  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity. 
The  Jews  assembled  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  s^'na- 
go^es  of  the  places  wherein  they  resided  (^R(»sh  ha- 
ahana,  xvifi,  2),  carrying  branches  of  trees  and  pilms 
in  their  hands,  and  sang  psalms  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  No  fast  or  mourning  on  account  of  any 
calamity  or  bereavement  was  permitted  to  commence 
during  the  festival  (Mishna,  Taanith^  ii,  10;  Moed 
Katon^  ill,  9) ;  the  Temple  and  all  private  houses  were 
lighted  up  within  and  without  by  lanterns  and  torches 
every  eveniusr  during  the  ei^ht  days  in  token  of  this 
joy  (1  Mace,  iv,  52  -59 ;  2  Mucc.  x,  6,  etc. ;  Mishna, 
BcAa  Kama^  v,  6),  fur  which  reasons  Josephus  also  calls 
it  \vxviDV  dvaKavauQ,  the  Feast  of  Lamps  (comp.  Ant. 
xii,  7,  7,  with  Apion,  ii,  39).  Maimonides,  in  discours- 
ing upon  this  subject,  distinctly  declares  that  "the 
lightin<4  up  of  the  lamps  is  a  co.nmandment  from  the 
scribes."  *•  The  order  is,"  says  he,  *^that  every  house 
should  light  one  light,  whether  the  inmates  thereof  be 
many  or  only  one.  He,  however,  who  honors  the  in- 
junction has  as  many  lights  as  there  are  inmates  in 
the  house — he  has  a  light  for  ever}'  man  and  woman. 
And  he  who  resp?cts  it  still  more  adds  a  light  for  ev- 
ery individual  every  night,  so  that  if  a  house  wherein 
are  ten  inmates  began  with  ten  lights,  it  would  end 
with  eighty"  (Mishna,  Torah  Hilchoth  MegUlah  Ve- 
Chmukahj  sec;  iv,  p.  826,  6).  These  lumps  must  be 
lighted  immediately  after  sunset  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  pronounces  the  three  following  benedic- 
tions :  1.  **  Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
world,  who  hast  sanctitied  us  with  thy  commandments, 
and  enjoined  upon  us  to  light  the  lamps  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication."  2.  *'  Blessted  art  thou.  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  done  wonders  for 
our  forefathers  in  those  days  about  this  time ;"  and,  3. 
*'  Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our  God,  Kin^  of  the  world, 
who  hast  preserved  us  in  life  and  health,  and  hast  per- 
mitted us  to  see  this  day!"  The  third  benediction, 
however,  is  only  pronounced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
festival.  The  practice  of  illumination  in  connection 
with  this  festival  is,  as  we  have  soon,  of  very  old  date, 
and  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
"the  lamps  which  were  upon  the  candlestick"  were 
lighted  by  the  people  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (1  Mace,  iv,  60,  61),  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
feeling  existing  among  mobt  nations  to  have  illumina- 


tions on  occasions  of  great  joy.  The 
had  a  similar  festival  (Herod.  U,  62).  Midrashim  of 
very  great  antiquity,  however,  give  another  resson  fe 
this  custom  of  lighting  lamps.  They  tdl  ua  that 
"when  the  Maccabees  went  into  the  -Temple  after 
vanquishing  the  enemy,  and  wanted  to  light  the  can- 
dlestick, they  could  not  0nd  any  oil,  except  ooc  vial, 
and  it  was  sealed  with  the  ring  of  the  high-pneA, 
which  assured  them  that  it  was  not  polluted,  but  it 
was  just  enough  to  light  one  day.  Whereopon  God. 
whose  glory  dwelleth  in  the  heavens,  blessed  it«  »«> 
that  they  were  ablo  to  feed  the  lamps  therewith  for 
eight  days.  Wherefore  the  Maccabees  and  all  the 
people,  like  one  man,  have  ordained  that  these  eight 
da^'s  should  henceforth  be  days  of  joy  and  rejoicing. 
like  the  festivals  ordained  in  the  law,  and  that  lamp? 
should  be  lij^hted  on  those  days,  to  make  known  the 
wondrous  works  which  the  God  of  the  heavens  hath 
wrought  fur  them"  {Met/illath  AnlUochtts^  p.  145,  cd. 
Jellinek ;  Talmud,  Sabbath,  21,  b).  Now,  whatever 
we  may  think  about  the  embellishments  of  this  storr. 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikelv  that  a  vial  of  oil  was  actoallv 
discovered  in  the  Temple  just  at  a  time  when  it  wa^ 
most  wanted,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reaacms  why 
the  lighting  of  lamps  has  been  instituted. 

At  ever}-  morning  prayer  during  the  whole  of  thif 
festival,  a  portion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Nnmbers  is 
read  in  the  synagogue  by  the  prelector,  in  acoordanoe 
with  a  very  old  custom  (Mishna,  MegiUa,  iii,  6) ;  thns. 
on  the  first  day.  Num.  vii,  1-17,  is  read  after  the  regu- 
lar lesson  of  the  Pentateuch,  If  it  is  a  Sabbath,  and 
the  Haphtorah,  or  the  portion  from  the  Prophets^  is 
Zech.  ii ;  on  the  second.  Num.  vii,  18-23,  is  read,  tie- 
ginning  with  **  On  the  second  day,"  etc.,  and  the  same 
Hsphtorah ;  on  the  third  day.  Num.  vii,  24-29.  and 
the  same  Haphtorah,  and  so  on.  In  tlie  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  **  Hallel"  was  sung  erery  day  of  the 
feast.  Connected  with  this  festival  Is  the  celebration 
of  the  exploits  performed  by  Judith  (q.  v.)  upon  Holo- 
femes,  because,  as  some  suppose,  she  was  of  the  stock 
of  the  Maccabees.  Hence  some  of  the  Midrashim 
which  give  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabeus  mix  ap 
with  it  the  history  of  Judith.    , 

Modem  Jews  keep  the  feast  of  lights  very  strictlv, 
but  servile  work  is  not  forbidden  to  be  done.  The 
feast  is  observed  as  one  of  rejoicing  for  the  wonders 
which  God  wron<^ht  for  them.  During  the  eight  dars, 
parents  and  children  amuse  themselves  in  different  in- 
nocent games,  particularly  the  last  night,  when  neigh- 
bors  and  friends  meet  together  to  enj<iy  themselves. 
The  Karaites,  however,  do  not  observe  this  festival, 
cause- it  is  an  uninspired  ordinance. 

There  are  four  other  dedications  of  the  Temple 
corded : 

1.  The  dedication  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  (1  Kings 
viii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  v,  3),  which  took  place  in  the  seventh 
month,  or  in  the  autumn.  B.C.  1003.  This  was  coin- 
cident with  the  Fea^t  of  Tabernacles  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  dedication  at  the  time  of  Heaekiah,  when  the 
Temple  was  purified  from  the  abominations  which  his 
father  Ahaz  introduced  into  it  (2  Chron.  xxix).  B.C. 
726.     See  Hgzekiaii. 

8.  The  dedication  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple,  built  af- 
ter the  captivity  (Ezra  vi,  16),  which  took  place  in  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring.     B.C.  617. 

4.  The  dedication  of  Herod's  Temple  (Josephns,  Afd^ 
XV,  11,  6).     B.C.  22.     Some  of  the  fathers  have  there- 
fore thought  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  cel- 
I  eliration  commemorative  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
I  Temple  or  of  Zerubbabers.     The  fact,  however,  that 
!  there  was  no  (mmual  festival  to  commemorate  these  dedi- 
cat  im.«,  and  that  the  evangelist  Juhn  distinctly  says 
that  it  was  in  the  winter ^  establishes  it  beyond  donbt 
that  our  Lord  went  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in- 
stituted by  Judas  Maccalveus.     See  Tsmple. 

Literature. — Maimonides,  J/w&im  TbroA,  or  Tadffa- 
Chazaca;  Hilchoth  Afegilla  Ve^Chanuhak^  sec.  3  and  4; 
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MtffiUath  Antiochut^  printed  in  Bartolocci,  BihUotheea 
Magna,  i,  882,  etc. ;  Mid  rash,  LB-Ckanukah,  and  Mid- 
rash,  Ackar  le-Chanukahj  published  br  Dr.  Adolph  Jel- 
Itnek  in  Beth  ha-Midrash  (Leipzig,  1858),  i,  132,  etc. 
This  volume  »lso  contains  (p.  142,  etc.)  a  reprint  of 
Afeffillath  Antiochus.  See  al&o  the  volumes  quoted  in 
this  article,  and  in  Fabricius,  BibHoff,  AnHquar,  p.  419 
sq.  Likewise  Otho,  Lex,  Rab.  p.  238  sq. ;  Ligbtfoot 
and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Job. ;  Wahner,  De  fetto  Knctenir 
arum  (Helmst.  1716) ;  Weber,  De  EncamU  (Lips.  1683); 
Venne,  De  jure  circa  Enecenia  (Erf.  1718) ;  and  the 
treatises  De  Eneaniis  templorum^  bv  Dannenberger 
(Lips.  1764),  Lincke  (Altdorf,  1678),  Lund  (Upsal. 
1706),  Reich  (Altdorf,  3713).     See  Festivals. 

Dedication  of  Churchea.   See  Consecbation. 
De  Dieu.    See  Dieu,  de. 
De  Dominis.    See  Dominis,  de. 
Deep  (the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Ileb.  words,  especially  tSinri,  Uhom  ,  Gen.-i,  2,  etc.  an 

abyu^  often  rendered  "  depth ;"  ai^vtrcroqy  Luke  viii, 
31 ;  Rom.  x,  7,  elsewhere  "  bottomless  pit'  ).  The 
deep,  or  the  great  deep,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies, 
chiefly  in  Scripture — 1.  Hell,  the  place  of  punishment, 
the  bottomless  pit  (Luke  viii,  31 ;  Rev.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  7). 
2.  The  common  receptacle  of  the  dead ;  the  grave,  the 
deep  or  depths  of  the  earth,  under  which  the  body  is 
deposited :  the  state  of  the  soul  corresponding  there- 
to, still  more  unseen,  still  deeper,  still  further  dis- 
tant from  human  inspection,  is  that  remote  country, 
that  '*  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns"  (Rom. 
X,  7).  3.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea  (Psa.  Ixix,  16 ; 
cvii,  26).  4.  The  chaos,  which,  in  the  l)eginning  of 
the  world,  was  unformed  and  vacant  (Gen.  i,  2).  See 
Abyss. 

Deer.  Although  this  word  occurs  in  the  En^ilish 
Bible  only  in  the  connection  "  fallow  deer"  (q.  v.), 
it  properly  represents  several  terms  in  the  original, 
which  are  variously  translated,  and  which  denote  wide- 
ly different  members  of  the  antelope  and  cervic  fam- 
ilies. See  Chamois  ;  Goat  ;  Ox ;  Pyoaro  ;  Roe,  etc. 
For  the  proper  c2eer  we  find  the  following  variations 
of  the  same  w^ord :  ayyal'  (^'"•^j  ^^  intensive  of  PI^K, 
q.  d.  a  large  ram;  Sept.  cAa^oc).  the  male,  always 
rendered  "  hart"  (q.  v.),  occurs  Deut.  xii,  15,  22;  xiv, 
6;  XV,  22;  1  Kings  iv,  23;  Psa.  xlii,  1;  Cant,  ii,  9, 
17 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  xxxv,  6 ;  Lam.  i,  6 :  ajfyalah'  (Slb^K, 
Gen.  xHx,  21;  2  Sam.  xxit,  VA\  Job  xxxix,l;  Psa. 
xviii,  33;  xxix,  9;  Cant,  ii,  7;  iii,  6;  Hab.  iii,  19), 
or  ayye'kth  (rb|sx,  Pro  v.  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xiv,  5),  the  fe- 
male, always  rendered  "hind"  in  our  version  (Sept. 
ariXkxoi^^  Many  recent  writers,  however,  either  sup- 
pose different  species  of  antelope  to  be  meant,  or,  with 
Dr.  Shaw,  consider  the  term  to  be  generic  for  several 
species  of  deer  taken  together.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
believes  the  ayyal  to  be  the  Ethiopian  oryx^  with  near- 
ly straight  horns.  See  Antelope.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  an  Ethiopian  species  could  not 
well  be  meant  where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  food 
of  the  Hebrews  are  indicated,  nor  where  allusion  is 
made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and  rocky 
places  as  the  refuge  of  females,  or  of  both,  since  all 
the  species  of  oryx,  inhabit  the  open  plains,  and  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  desire  of  drinking;  nor  can 
either  of  these  propensities  be  properly  ascrilted  to  the 
true  antelopes,  or  gazells,  of  Arabia  and  Svria,  all  be- 
ing residents  of  the  plain  and  the  desert ;  like  the  or- 
yges,  oft^n  seen  at  immense  distances  from  water,  and 
unwilling  to  venture  into  forests,  where  their  velocity 
of  flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and  destroy 
them.  Taking  the  older  interpretation,  and  review- 
ing all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind  are  mentioned, 
we  find  none  where  these  objections  truly  apply.  An- 
imals of  the  stag  kind  prefer  the  security  of  forest", 
are  always  most  robust  in  rocky  mountain  covers^  and 


seek  water  with  considerable  anxietv ;  for  of  all  the 
light-footed  ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue 
when  hard  pressed  in  the  chase.  Now, 'Com paring 
these  qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera  alone. 
Ayyal  appears  to  be  a  mutation  of  a  common  name 
with  kXa^oQ'^  and  although  no  great  stress  should  be 
laid  on  names  which,  more  particularly  in  early  times, 
were  used  without  much  attention  to  specific  identity,' 
yet  we  find  the  Chaldee  qjcd  and  Sarmatic /p/en  strict- 
ly applied  to  stag.  Hence  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
modem  denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  decidu- 
ous horns  existed  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  I^ypt; 
and  Cuvier  for  some  time  doubted,  notwithstanding 
Virgil's  notice,  whether  they  were  found  in  any  part 
of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant  where 
water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco  to  the  Nile, 
and  beyond  it,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  likely  th^ft 
an  Asiatic  species  still  appears  sometimes  in  Syria,  a.nd, 
no  doubt,  was  formerly  common  there  (see  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia^  s.  v.  Deer). 


Bmrbary  Deer. 

1.  The  species  usually  referred  to  by  the  above  Heb. 
terms  is  probably  that  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Cervut  barharuB,  or  Barbary  stag,  in  size  between  the 
red  and  fallow  deer,  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a 
bisantler,  or  second  branch  on  the  horns,  reckoning 
from  below,  and  by  a  spotted  livery,  which  is  effaced 
only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  'ihis  species  is  fig- 
ured on  Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  occasionally  seen 
about  the  natron  lakes  we^t  of  the  Nile,  and,  it  seems, 
has  been  observed  by  travellers  in  the  desert  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  route  from  Cairo  towards  Da- 
mascus. We  take  this  to  be  the  igial  or  ajal  of  the 
Arabs,  the  same  which  they  accuse  of  eating  fish — that 
is,  the  ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  propensity  common 
to  other  species,  and  similarly  ascribed  to  the  Virginian 
and  Mexican  deer. 

2.  Another  ppecies  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  moral  of 
the  Tahtar  nations,  and  yewazen  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  witli  a  heavy  mane, 
and  likewi!«e  destitute  of  bisantlers.  We  believe  this 
species  to  be  the  80?yur  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  mora 
of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  residing  on  the  borders  of 
the  mountain  forests  of  Svria  and  Palestine.  One  or 
both  of  these  species  were  dedicated  to  the  local  bona 
dea  on  Mount  Libanus— a  presumptive  proof  that  deer 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  hind  it  is  unnecessary'  to  say  more  than  that 
she  is  the  female  of  the  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in  the 
manners  of  these  animals  the  males  are  always  the  last 
to  hurr}'  into  cover.     See  Stag. 

Deering.     See  Derino. 

Defence.  This  word,  besides  its  ordinary  and 
proper  use,  stands  in  the  English  Bible  as  a  mistrans^ 
lation  of  two  Heb.  terms. 

1.  Mattor(^i:L'Qj  in  connection  with  Q'^'IK^,  streams^ 
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rendered  in  2  Kings  xix,24,  "riven  of  benepedplacu" 
Sept.  TTorafjLOt  cri/vox'kv^ulg.  aquce  cUxumt;  in  Ib*.  xix, 
6,  "  brooka  of  defence ^^  Sept.  ciutpvyi^  tov  trorafiov^ 
Vulg.  rivi  Offgertun;  in  Isa.  xxxrii,  25,  **  riven  of  the 
honeyed plaees,*'  Sept.  awaytoyt)  iioaroc,  Vulg.  rivi  ag- 
geruin\  a  proper  name  for  Eki^YPT,  allnding  to  its  co- 
naU^  \.  e.  the  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  derivation  of 
the  term  is  obscure ;  perhaps  it  is  only  another  appli- 
cation of  the  Heh.  word  of  the  same  form,  elsewhere 
signifying  (literally  ttraifnesSf  hence)  a  mound  or  forti- 
faation,  and  applied  to  Egypt,  especially  Lower  Egypt, 
as  being  strongly  fortihed,  both  by  nature  and  art. 
See  Mazor. 

2.  Better  0¥^  probably  something  dug  out  of  a 
mine,  occurring  only  in  Job,  and  rendered  in  chap, 
xxii,  24,  "gold,"  Sept  wlrpa, Vulg.  nUx;  in  ver.  25, 
"defence,"  Sept.  (iori^oc  dird  <x^P<^*'»  Vulg.  contra 
hoaUM;  in  chap,  xxxvi,  19,  **gold,"  Sept.  Svvaroc  iv 
dvdycy,  Vulg.  tnbukUio\  precious  ore,  i.  e.  of  gold  or 
silver,  in  its  native  state ;  an  interpretation  evidently 
required  by  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  parallel 
memben  of  the  hemistichs  where  it  occun.    See  Gold. 

Defence  of  Christianity.    See  Apology. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Jidei  defensor),  a  title 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  as  CathtUi- 
cat  does  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Ckrittiammmua  to 
the  king  of  France.  It  was  originally  conferred  by 
Leo  X  on  Henry  VIII  for  his  work  against  Martin 
Luther ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  ^into  idus  Octob. 
1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII. 
On  Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  pope 
of  Rome  deprived  him  of  this  title,  and  deposed  him 
from  his  tlirone.  The  English  Parliament  (85  Henxy 
VIII,  ch.  3)  confirmed  the  title,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  used  by  English  monarchs. 

Defensor  matrimonii,  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  every  diocese,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  cases 
where  a  marriage  is  claimed  to  be  null,  to  search  for 
and  produce  the  proofs  of  its  validity,  and  to  follow  the 
case  into  any  court  to  which  it  may  be  carried  by  ap- 
peal, with  the  right  of  originating  such  an  appeal 
himself  in  cases  where,  through  some  defect  in  the 
proceedings  or  in  the  testimony,  a  verdict  of  nullifica- 
tion has  been  granted  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The 
office  was  instituted  by  Benedict  XIV  by  his  bulls  of 
Aug.  26, 1741,  and  Nqv.  3,  1741  (Bullar,  Magn.  tom. 
^vi,  p.41,48). 

Defile  (denoted  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  i^ords, 
especially  K^^,  tains',  /itacvio,  denoting  filthinett^  but 
spoken  chiefly  in  a  figurative  or  ceremonial  sense). 
Many  were  the  blemishes  of  person  and  conduct  which, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  esteemed  defilements; 
some  were  voluntary,  others  involuntary;  some  orig- 
inated with  the  party,  othera  were  received  by  him ; 
some  were  inevitable  and  the  effect  of  nature,  othen 
the  consequences  of  personal  transgression.  Under 
the  Gospel,  defilements  are  those  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mind,  the  temper,  and  the  conduct  Moral  defilements 
are  as  numerous,  and  as  thoroughly  prohibited  under 
the  Gospel  as  ever;  but  ceremonial  defilements  are 
superseded  as  requiring  any  religious  rites,  though 
many  of  them  claim  attention  as  usages  of  health,  de^ 
cency,  and  civility  (Matt,  xv,  18 ;  Gen.  xlix,  4 ;  Rom. 
1, 24 ;  James  iii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  8).     See  Pollution. 

Degerando.    See  Gerando,  db. 

Degradation,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  of  de- 
priving a  clergy-man  of  his  orders,  or  the  act  of  depos- 
ing an  offender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  office. 
In  the  case  of  bishops,  this  degradation  consisted  in  re- 
•moval  from  a  larger  and  more  important  see  to  one 
smaller  or  less  considerable.  Presbyten  were  degrad- 
ed to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  deacons  to  that  of  sub- 
deacons.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted 
OD  bishops  in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  ex- 


pected sncceBsion  to  the  office  of  archbubop  or 
politan.  In  later  times,  degradation  Implied  privation 
of  all  authority  and  station.  An  instance  of  < 
tical  degradation  in  the  eighth  centory  at 
pie  is  recorded.  The  patriarch  Constantine  waa 
to  ascend  the  ambo ;  he  was  stripped  by  the  btsbofie  of 
his  pallium,  and  anathematized ;  be  waa  then  made  to 
walk  out  of  the  church  backwards.  When  Craamcr, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  degraded  by  €Mder  of 
queen  Mary,  his  persecutora  dressed  him  in  episcopal 
robes  made  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre  on  hia  bead,  and 
the  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand ;  and  in  this  attire  abov- 
ed  him  to  the  people.  They  then  stripped  him  piece 
by  piece.  On  the  Roman  forms  of  degradatkm,  see 
Elliott,  DeKneaiion  of  Bomanigm^  bk.  ii,  ch.  xv  (Loud. 
edition) ;  see  also  Bingham,  Orig.  EecL  bk.  xvii^  ch.  i, 
ii;  Canon  122  of  Church  ofEh^and;  Angnati,  ChriML 
ArckoBoiogie,  iii,  401,  and  the  article  Depositioh. 

Degree  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  one  H^ 
and  one  Gr.  term  (besides  being  employed  aa  an  mA- 
junct  in  the  phrases  **  man  of  high  [or  low]  degree,** 
where  it  has  no  [other]  correspondent  in  the  original), 
nbrp,  moolah'  (2  Kings  xx,  9, 10, 11;  Isa.  xxxviu, 
8,  referring  to  the  graduated  scale  of  the  dial  [q.  v.] 
of  Ahaz,  and  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  entitled  **  SoDg 
of  Degrees"  [see  below] ;  a  ttep,  as  elsewhere  geoer- 
ally  rendered) ;  fia^fios  (only  1  Tim.  iii,  13,  gradmo' 
turn  or  promotion,  etc.  of  a  deacon  [q.  v.]  to  a  higher 
office ;  or  perhaps,  rather  a  spiritual  ttand'poini  or  con- 
dition, see  Alford,  in  loc.),  a  ttep  (as  Of  a  staircaae  or 
door,  Ecclus.  vi,  36).     See  3taibs. 

DEGREES,  SoNO  op  (ni^r^n  *^^^,  aoi^  of  the 

ttfps;  Sept.  t^^  rdv  avaftd^fiwv,yn\g.  canUcmm  gra- 
duum\  a  title  given  to  fifteen  Psalma,  from  cxx  to 
cxxxiv  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  Da- 
vid, one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  tiie 
other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eicb- 
bom  supposes  tliem  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  (^Einl.  in  dot  A .  7*.),  on  the  view  adopted  l»y 
many  that  the  indications  of  authorship  in  these  titles 
are  not  trustworthy,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand,  and  in  any  ca^  **  the  very  same 
phraseology  would  l^e  employed  to  denote  a  hymn 
composed  in  honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon"  (Marks*s 
Sermone,  i,  208-9).  The  most  generally  accredited 
opinion,  however,  is  that  some  of  these  hymns  wm 
preserved  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  that  others  were  composed  in  the  same  spir- 
it by  those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  on  the  conqoest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a 
later  date,  but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collec- 
tion, because  they  had  one  and  the  same  character. 
This  view  is  adopted  by  Rosenmttller,  Herder,  Men- 
delssohn, Joel  Brill,  and  othen.  With  respect  to  the 
term  PlbriStl,  or  **  degrees,**  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevails  among  Biblical  critics.  1.  According  to 
some,  it  refen  to  the  melody  to  which  the  Psalm  waa 
to  be  chanted.  Bellermann  {Metrik  der  HAraer,  p. 
190  sq.)  calls  these  Psalms  **  trochaic  songs.*'  Lother 
translates  the  words  **£in  Lied  im  hohem  Chor,"  thus 
connecting  the  Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execo- 
tion ;  and  Michaelis  (in  Lowth,  De  Saeri  Poin,  p.  511) 

compares  nb$13  with  the  Syriac  ttrbaiS  (ScalaX 
which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre  or  the 
melody  (Assem.  BibL  i,  62) ;  but  Gesenius  (Kphemerid, 
Hal.  1812,  No.  205)  denies  to  the  Hebrews  any  metri- 
cal prosody.  See  Poetry,  Hbbbbw.  It  is  tfaoagfat 
that  the  poetry  of  the  Syrians  may  hereafter  throw 
some  light  upon  this  title,  as  of  the  eight  species  of 
verse  which  they  distinguish,  one  is  called  gradrnt, 
9Cal<r,  degrees,  like  these  Psalms,  and  the  name  ap> 
pears  to  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of  metre  (see  M^phem, 
litt,  Hal.  1815,  No.  11);  but  what  that  metre  is  and 
whether  it  exists  in  the  Psalms  bearing  this  title,  we 
have  not  yet  the  means  of  determining.    2.  On 
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groQiub,  also,  some  refer  the  name  Skir  kam^Mcudoth 
— song  of  degrees — to  the  argament  of  the  Psalms,  and 
tnnsUte  tonffs  qftucentj  or  odet  ofaacenaUm^  supposing 
them  to  have  been  sang  by  the  Israelites  while  re- 
tixmuig  from  exile  (Ezra  vii,  9),  or  on  their  annual 
Journeys  to  Jemsalem  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
vals :  hence  some  understand  sacred  marckesj  or  pilgrim 
S€mg$;  but  this  would  only  apply  to  two  of  them  (Psa. 
cxxit,  cxxyi).     Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Her- 
der (GeisU  der  hebrdUcher  Poetie),  who  interprets  the 
ti  tie  '  *  Hymns  for  a  joo mey . "    This  view  is  advocated 
at  length  by  Hengstonberg  (CommetU.  on  Psalms^  ui, 
406,  Edinb.  ed.)i  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  later 
critics.     8.  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient  authority 
([so  Kimchi,  Saadias,  Jarchi,  ete.  explain),  which  main- 
tains that  the  degrees  allude  to  the  fifteen  stops  which, 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court  of  the 
'women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  stops 
one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted  (comp. 
Talmud,  Middoth,  ii,  6 ;  SuccOj  v,  4).     Adam  Clarke 
(^Comment,  on  Psa.  cxx)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion  as 
found  in  the  Apocr}^hal  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary : 
**  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  Temple,  and  set  her 
upon  one  of  the  steps.     Now  there  are  fifteen  steps 
about  the  Temple,  by  which  they  go  up  to  it,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  degrees."     See  Temple. 
4.  The  most  probable  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
adopted  by  Gesenins  {Thes,  Hth,  p.  1031  sq.),  that  they 
are  so  called  frx>m  a  certain  rhythm  obvious  in  several 
of  them,  by  which  the  sense,  as  it  were,  ascends  by  de- 
ffrees  or  s<ep»,  the  first  or  last  words  of  a  preceding 
clause  being  often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  one  (see  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,  October,  1864,  p.  89 
sq.).     Thus,  in  Psa.  cxxi : 

1. 1  trill  lift  lip  mine  eyes  unto  the  hilli, 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 

3.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

S.  He  will  not  suifer  thy  foot  to  be  moved; 
Thy  keeper  will  not  «lumber. 

4.  Lo,  not  slumber  nor  sleep  will  the 

keeper  of  IsraeL 

5.  Jehovah  ia  thy  keeper.,  etc 

Compare  also  Psa.  cxxii,  2-4 ;  cxxiii,  8, 4 ;  cxxiv,  1- 
5 ;  cxxvi,  2,  8 ;  cxxix,  1,2.  To  the  same  class  be- 
longs also  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  8-80).  This 
view  is  followed  by  De  Wette  {EifU,  in  das  A,T.'p, 
289)  and  others.  See  Tiling,  DisgttisUio  de  inscriptioney 
ribran  "T^IS  (Brem.  1765) ;  Clarissc,  Psalmi  qidnde- 
dm  ilammaaioth  (L.  B.  1819);  Sticht,  De  Psalmis  Ham- 
maioth  (Altona,  1766).     See  Psalms. 

Degrees  (French  dpgre,  from  Lat.  gradvs,  a  step), 
titles  of  rank  to  which  are  annexed  privileges,  confer- 
red upon  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  upon 
members  thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  term  *' Arts,*'  or  *'  Lib- 
eral Arts,"  as  technically  applied  to  certain  studies, 
came  into  use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  universitieit,  the  term  **  Faculty  of  Arts" 
denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  science  and 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  fisculty  of  theol- 
ogy, and  afterwards  of  medicine  and  law.  The  num- 
ber of  arts"  embraced  in  the  full  mediseval  course  of 
learning  was  seven :  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric  (con- 
stituting the  TWrtum),  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Rhetoric  (the  Qtutcfnouim).  The  terms  master 
and  doctor  were  originally  applied  synonymously  to 
any  person  engaged  in  teaching.  In  process  of  time, 
the  one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  arts,  the  other  to 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When  regulations  were 
established  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  Arom  teach- 
ing, and  an  initiatory  stage  of  discipline  was  prescribed, 
these  terms  became  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
of  the  possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called 
gradtts,  "steps**  or  ''degrees.*'  The  passing  of  the 
initiatory  stege,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Gregory  IX  (1227^1),  conferred  the  title  of  bachelor 
(q.  v.),  and  an  additional  course  of  discipline  and  ex- 


amination was  necessary  to  obteining  that  of  matter. 
The  title  of  Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the  right, 
and  even  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  some  of  the 
branches  included  in  the  faculty  of  arts;  a  custom 
which  is  still  reteined,  to  some  extent,  in  the  German 
universities,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  degrees  of  D.D.  (doctor  div'nitatis^  S.T.D. 
(mutob  theologicB  doctor),  and  LL.D.  (doctor  uiriusgve 
legum\  are  conferred,  honoris  catud,  by  colleges  und 
universities,  upon  persons  held  to  he  worthy  of  them, 
whether  members  of  the  said  institutions  of  learning 
or  not.  The  see  of  Rome  claims  a  universal  academi- 
cal power,  and  the  Pope  confers  the  doctor's  degree  ut 
pleasure.  See  Kirkpatrick,  Historically  received  Con- 
ception of  the  UrUversity;  Newman,  Office  and  Work  of 
Universities,  p.  241 ;  Tholuck,  in  Herzog^s  RtoUEncy- 
Idopddie,  xvi,  722 ;  and  the  article  Doctor. 

Deha'vites  (Chald.  Dehaye',  VfWji,  or  Dehave\ 
^!?0^T  Sept.  Aatfoioij  Vulg.  Dievi),  one  of  the  Assyr- 
ian tribes  fVom  which  a  colony  was  led  out  by  Asnap- 
per  to  repopulate  Samaria,  and  who  there  joined  their 
neighbors  in  opposing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  9).  These  Dahi  were  prob- 
ably the  Aaot,  Da*  (Herod,  i,  125),  a  nomade  Persian 
tribe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Ammian.  Marc,  xx,  8, 
p.  300,  ed.  Bip.),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mardians, 
or  Hyrcanians  (Strabo,  xi,  508,  611;  Pliny,  vi,  19; 
xxxvii,  83 ;  Solin.  xx),  towards  Mariana  (Ptol.  vi, 
10),  under  the  rule  of  Darius  (Curt  iv,  126),  and  later 
of  Alexander  (Curt,  viii,  14,  5 ;  ix,  2,  24)  and  his  suc- 
cessors (Livy,  xxvii,  40).  This  people  appears  to  have 
been  widely  diffused,  being  found  as  Daha  (Sdat) 
both  in  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi,  8, 
2;  Arrian,  Krped.  A  I.  iii,  11,  etc.),  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sea  6f  Azof  (Strab.  xi,  9,  8) ;  and  again  as  Dihi 
(AfO(,  Thucyd.  ii,  96),  or  Dad  (AaKoi,  Strab.,  D.  Cass., 
ete.),  upon  the  Danube.  Their  name  perhaps  survives 
in  the  present  district  Daghestan.  They  were  an  Arian 
race,  and  are  regarded  by  some  as  having  their  lineal 
descendants  in  the  modern  Danes  (see  Grimm's  GC' 
schicht,  der  Deutsch.  Sprach.  i,  192-3).  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  dah,  **  a  village  ;**  Dehavites 
will  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "Rustici." 
Their  love  of  war  and  plunder  induced  them  to  serve 
as  mercenaries  under  various  princes  (Arrian,  iii,  11; 
V,  12) ;  and  their  valor  has  immortelized  them  in  the 
pages  of  Virgil  as  "indoroiti  Dahie"  (j£n,  viii,  728). 
A  band  of  them  had  doubtless  entered  the  service  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  followed  him  to  Palestine,  and 
received  for  their  reward  grants  of  land  in  Samaria 
(Stephanus  Byzant.  s.  v. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vii,  668 ; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  888). 

Dehon,  Theodork,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Dec,  1776.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  school,  where, 
for  some  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In 
1791  he  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  grado- 
ated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1796.  He  at  once 
commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  for  which, 
from  early  childhood,  he  had  evinced  a  strong  inclina- 
tion. In  1797  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  became  tlie 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  B.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1810,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  failing 
health,  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  An  invitation  to  the 
rectorship  of  St  Michael's  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  accepted.  In  this  charge,  as  at  Newport,  he  was 
loved  and  revered  by  all  classes.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  to 
which  office  he  was  solemnly  set  apart,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  White.  He  continued  in  the 
rectorship  of  his  church,  and  performed  its  duties  and 
those  of  the  bishopric,  with  eminent  zeal,  discretion, 
and  success,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever  in 
August,  1817.  At  the  request  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Michael's,  he  was  buried  beneath  its  chancel.     His 
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sermons,  in  two  Tolumes,  have  passed  through  two 
editions  in  this  country,  and  through  three  in  England. 
Thej  are  models  of  practical  pulpit  discourse.  See 
Memoir  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  and  Pre/,  to  2d  edit.  Ser- 
numsy  vol.  i ;  also  Sprague,  AnnaUy  v,  425. 

Dei  Gratia  (Lat  bif  the  grace  of  God)  is  a  form- 
ula used  by  bishops  and  monarchs.  "  Felix  of  Rome 
(A.D.  356)  styled  himself  epiacopm  per  DA  graJtiam. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  be  appended  by  archbishops, 
,M^ops,  abbots,  abbesses,  deuns,  monks,  and  even 
chaplains,  to  their  titles  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, as  an  expression  of  dependence.  After  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  sanction  of  the 
pope  began  to  be  considered  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  the  higher  clergy  wrote  Dd  ei  Apostolica  sed's 
gratia,  *  by  the  favor  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see.* 
At  a  later  period  many  of  them  preferred  to  write 
nMercUione  divind,  pervustUme  divmdy  and  the  like ;  but 
they  still  continued  to  be  styled  by  others  Dei  gratia. 
In  the  British  Islands  this  style  was  generally  drop- 
ped about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Beginning  with  the  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  many 
temporal  princes,  earls,  and  barons  made  use  of  the 
formula  Dei  Gratia ;  and  before  the  Idth  centur}'  no 
idea  of  independence  or  of  divine  ri.^ht  seems  to  have 
attached  to  it.  But  in  1442,  king  Charles  VII  of 
France  forbade  its  use  by  the  Comte  d'Armagnac,  and 
in  1449  obliged  the  duke  of  Burgund}'-  to  declare  that 
he  used  it  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  French 
crown.  These  instances  show  that  it  had  now  begun 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  sovereigns 
who  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  other  earthly  potentate 
or  power.  In  this  way,  what  was  originally  a  pious 
expression  of  humility  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  '  divine  right '  of 
kings." 

Deip?ra,  mother  of  God,  a  title  applied  to  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ,  at  the  Council  of  Nicoid.  See 
Theotokos. 

Deism  (from  Deut,  God)  properly  means  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  First 
Cause,  in  opposition  to  Atheism.  It  is  now,  however, 
applied  to  that  form  of  infidelity  which  professes  to 
believe  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  but  denies  hist 
revelation.  The  word  Deism  is,  at  l>ottom,  the  sam? 
as  Theitm  (from  0«oc,  God) ;  but  a  distinction  in  prac- 
tical use  has  arisen  between  them.  Des  Prades  calls 
Theism  the  faith  of  reason,  which  precedes  all  revela- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  liy  Dai.sm  the 
faith  in  reason  which  contests  revelation.  In  more 
modem  times,  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the 
two  terms  mentioned  has  been  adopted  tty  the  usage 
of  scientific  lans^uage  in  Germany,  according  to  which 
Deism  is  the  doctrine  of  God*s  relation  to  the  world, 
which  represents  God  as  not  only  different,  but  also 
as  separated  from  the  world,  therefore  as  only  in  an 
external  relation  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  Theism 
would  be  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  holding 
an  internal  and  real  relation  to  the  world.  Kant 
makes  the  distinction  between  a  deist  and  a  theist  as 
follows :  the  deist,  be  says,  believes  in  a  God,  bnt  the 
ifmst  in  a  living  God.  **  About  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century  the  title  was  arrogantly  assumed  by  those  who 
professed  to  believe  in  a  God,  while  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  his  will.  They  set  up 
in  opposition  to  Chri!«ti'inity  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  *  natural  religion,'  but  never  agreed  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith  which  it  taught,  or  the  practical  duties 
which  it  required.  Deism,  in  effect,  is  a  rejection  of 
all  known  religions,  supplying  nothing  in  their  place, 
but  leaving  the  mind  to  doubt  and  darkness.  But  the 
friends  of  Christianity  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
free  and  unreserved  discussion  which  their  religion 
has  undergone.     The  cavils  and  objections  of  the  de- 


ists have  been  fairly  heard  and  fully  answered ;  birt 
for  their  opposition  we  should  not  have  had  anch  a 
vast  mass  of  Christian  evidences  as  has  been  collected 
by  the  pious  and  learned ;  evidences  which,  while  they 
prove  the  truths  of  Christianity,  so  illnstraite  its  doc- 
trines as  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  genu- 
ine religion  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind"  (Eden). 
The  ground  taken  by  the  English  deists  was  substan- 
tially the  naturalistic,  viz.  that  the  Gospel  history  was 
the  product  of  an  invention  imposed  upon  the  world 
by  its  authors. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (bom  1581,  died  1648) 
has  been  regarded  as  the  first  deistical  vrriter  in  Enf;- 
land,  or  at  least  the  first  who  reduced  Deism  to  a  s^-s- 
tem,  affirming  the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  natural 
religion,  and  rejecting  divine  revelation  as  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous.  His  system,  tauglit  in  his  De 
Veritate  and  De  ReUgione  Laid,  embraced  these  fiTe 
articles :  1,  The  being  of  God ;  2,  that  he  is  to  be  w«v- 
shipped ;  3,  that  piety  and  moral  virtue  are  the  chief 
parts  of  worship ;  4,  that  God  will  pardon  our  faults 
on  repentance ;  and,  5,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishment.  See  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  Hobbes  (f  1680),  deriving  all  knowledge  from 
the  senses,  taught  a  lower,  but  more  lo^cal  form  of 
Deism  than  Herbert,  and  one  less  calculated  to  do 
harm,  as  his  system  obviously  subverts  ordinary  mo- 
ralit}'.  See  Hobbes.  Charles  Blount  (f  1693)  palt- 
lished  a  translation  of  Philostratus^s  Life  ofApoUomna 
TyawBUS,  with  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  Hierocles  in 
the  4th  century,  viz.  to  contrast  the  character  and  bi»-> 
tory  of  Christ  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Apollo- 
nius.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Oracle  of  Retuom 
(1695),  explaining  the  '*  Deists*  Religion.*'  John  To- 
land  (t  1722),  in  his  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (1696), 
asserted  the  capacity  and  supremacy  of  reason  (antici- 
pating the  modern  Rationalism  [q.  v.]),  and  also,  in 
his  Amyntor  (1699),  threw  doubt  upon  the  Cano;i. 
The  theory  that  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man,  ivhose 
followers  elevated  him  to  the  imaginary  dignity  of 
a  divine  1)eing,  had  been  started  by  the  early  oppo- 
nents  of  Christianity — Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian. 
It  was  revived  by  Woolston  (f  1733)  (q.  v.),  in  his 
Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  (1727),  and  by  Tyn- 
dii\  (q.  V.)  in  his  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation 
(1730).  Tyndal  was  followed  by  Chubb,  True  Go*- 
j}cl  of  Christ  (17:18),  and  other  writings  [see  Chubb]  ; 
and  l»y  Mor^'an,'  The  Moral  Philosopher,  and  other 
works.  These  views  were  disseminated  among  the 
higher  classes  in  England  by  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftes- 
bury, and  at  a  later  period,  in  the  form  of  complete 
scepticism,  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Among  the  illit- 
erate, Thomas  Paine  (q.  v.)  was  the  great  propaga- 
tor of  Deism.  The  progress  of  vulgar  Deism  among 
the  higher  classes  was  arrested  by  Butler's  immortal 
Ancdogy  [see  Butler],  and  amon*;  tho  lower,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism. 

In  France,  the  English  Deism  was  adopted  and  dif- 
fused by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  (q.  v.) ;  bnt 
it  soon  became  frivolous,  immoral,  and,  in  fact,  aihe- 
i.<«tic.  In  Germany,  the  same  seed  sprang  up  in  the 
18th  century  In  the  theories  which  gave  rise  to  the 
modem  Rationalism  (q. v.).  ' '  The  deistical  movement, 
if  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  obsolete.  If  the  same  doubts 
are  now  repeated,  they  do  not  recur  iq  the  same  form, 
but  are  connected  with  new  forms  of  philosophy,  and 
altered  bv  contact  with  more  recent  criticism.  In  the 
present  day  sceptics  would  believe  less  than  the  de^ 
isto,  or  l>c1ieve  more,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  criti- 
cism. In  philosophy,  the  fact  that  the  same  difficaU 
ties  occur  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed, 
would  now  throw  them  back  fh>m  Monotheism  into 
Atheism  or  Pantheism ;  while  the  mysteries  of  revela- 
tion, which  by  a  rough  criticism  were  then  denied, 
would  l)e  now  conceded  and  explained  away  as  psy- 
chological peculiarities  of  races  or  individuals.  In 
criticism,  the  delicate  examination  of  the  sacred  liter- 
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at  ire  wonld  now  prevent  both  the  revival  of  the  cold, 
unimaginative  want  of  appreciation  of  its  extreme  lit- 
erary beauty,  and  the  hasty  imputation  of  the  charge 
of  literary  forgery  against  the  authors  of  the  docu- 
ments. In  the  deist  controversy,  the  whole  question 
turned  upon  the  differences  and  respective  degrees  of 
obligation  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  moral  and 
positive  duties ;  the  deist  conceding  thb  one,  denying 
the  other.  The  permanent  contribution  to  thought 
made  by  the  controversy  consisted  in  turning  atten- 
tion from  abstract  theology  to  psychological,  from  met- 
aphysical disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  God  to  ethical 
consideration  of  the  moral  scheme  of  redemption  for 
man.  Theology  came  forth  from  the  conflict,  recon- 
sidered from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  re- 
adjusted to  meet  the  doubts  which  the  new  form  of 
philosophy — ^psychology  and  ethics — might  suggest. 
The  attack  of  revealed  religion  by  reason  awoke  the 
defence,  and  no  period  in  Church  hlstor}'  is  so  remark- 
able for  works  on  the  Christian  evidences — ^grand  mon- 
uments of  mind  and  industry.  The  works  of  defend- 
ers are  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  basis  of 
reason  as  their  opponents,  and  hence  the  topics  which 
they  illustrate  have  a  permanent  philosophical  value, 
though  their  special  utility'  as  arguments  be  lessened 
by  the  alteration  in  the  point  of  view  now  assumed  by 
free  thought"  (Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought, 
lect.  iv). 

The  aim  of  honest  deists  has  professedly  been  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  Personal  God ;  and  they 
have  asserted  and  assumed  that  this  doctrine  can  be 
I  tetter  and  more  surely  vindicated  apart  from  what 
they  call  the  entmglements  of  Christian  faith  than  in 
connection  with  them.  But  the  history  of  thought, 
in  the  last  century  especially,  shows  that  Deipm,  or 
belief  in  a  Persona]  God  apart  from  Christianity,  gives 
way  steadily  before  the  assaults  of  Pantheism  and 
Positivism.  No  robust  fiiith  has  ever  sprung  oat  of 
Deism.  The  so-called  spiritualistic  writers  of  Franco 
have  contended  nobly  (e.  g.  Cousin,  Saisset,  and  oth- 
ers) against  Materi^ilism ;  but  their  task  of  upholding 
Theism  in  France  has  devolved  now  almost  w^hoUy 
upon  Christian  thinkers. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  English  deists  and  their 
principles  will  be  found  in  Van  Mildert,  Boyle  LeC' 
ture,  sermon  x ;  I^echler,  Ge$chkhte  d.  englitch,  Deis' 
fiuM  (1841).  See  also  Leland,  ri^w  ofdeittieal  Writ- 
ers (new  ed.  bj'  Edmonds,  Lond.  1837,  8vo);  Xoack, 
Die  Freidenker  in  der  ReVg'on  (Bern.  1858-56,  3  vols. ; 
vol.  i  treats  of  the  "  English  Deists,"  vol.  ii  of  the 
"  French  Freethinkers,"  vol,  iii  of  the  "  German  En- 
lightenment"); Farrar,  CriticcU  History  of  Free  Thought 
(Oxf.  1863,  8vo ;  rcpub.  Boston,  1863,  12mo) ;  Hurst, 
History  of  Haiionciitsm^  chap,  xix;  Hagenbach,  H'st. 
of  Doctrines^  §  238;  Dorner,  Geschichie  d,  protest.  The- 
ohgie  (1867),  p.  487 ;  Liddon,  Bnmpton  Lecture,  1867. 
Compare  the  articles  Infidelity  ;  Rationalism. 
For  the  writers  against  Deism,  see  Apologetics; 
Apology;  Evidences. 

Deity,  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
Latin  Deus,  God.  It  was  originally  an  abstract  term, 
and  thence  transferred  to  signify,  in  a  concrete  sense, 
Him  whom  we  call  God. 

DEITY  op  Jescs  Christ.  "  In  the  use  of  this 
phrase  concerning  our  Lord  we  mean  to  assert  that  he 
was  '  the  very  and  eternal  God.'  It  is  a  more  proper 
(expression  than  *the  divinity  of  Christ,*  since  this  lat- 
ter does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more  of  our 
Lord's  nature  than  that  it  was  izodlike,  or  of  heavenly 
origin ;  whereas  the  term  *  Deity'  contains  in  it  the 
n(^ion  of  essential  Godheiul.  The  other  expression, 
however,  has  prevailed,  on  account  of  the  word  ^  De- 
ifr/'  having  come  to  be  so  commonly  used  as  the  con- 
crete instead  of  the  alMtract  sense,  to  denote  a  divine 
Being.'* — Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  a.  v.  See 
Chbistology;  Trinitt. 


De'kar  (Heb.  Decker,  ipn,  a  thrusting  thixiueLy. 
the  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  second  roynX 
district  (1  Kings  iv,  9),  from  which  passage  it  appears 
that  his  son  Ben-Dbker  ("'l?^""!? ;  Sept.  veof  ^Gxap ; 
Vulg.  Bendecar)  was  the  royid  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesb.     B.C.ante  1014. 

De  la  Mennais.    See  La  Mennais. 

Delai'^ah  (Heb.  Delayah',  >ljbl,/n!erf  hy  Jehovah  ; 
also  in  the  prolonged  form  Delaya^hu,  silT^^n,  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  18 ;  J.er.  xxxvi,  12,  25 ;  com  p.  aiciXivQipoQ  Kv- 
piov,  1  Cor.  vii,  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  ^tkaia- 
ordpTOCt  quoted  from  ^lenander  by  Joseph  us,  Ap.  i,  18, 
and  the  modem  name  Godfrey  =  Gottesfrey),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  ArtXataf  v.  r.  'A/3^aXXai'.)  The  head  of 
the  twenty-third  division  of  the  priestly  order  in  the 
arrangement  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  18).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  (Sept.  AakataCi  Fo^oXiac.)  A  son  of  Shemaiah, 
and  one  of  the  courtiers  to  whom  Jeremiah's  first  roll 
of  prophecy  was  read  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12) :  he  vainly  in- 
terceded for  its  preservation  from  the  flames  (ver.  25). 
B.C.  604. 

3.  (Sept.  AoXoia.)  The  progenitor  or  head  of  one  of 
the  parties  of  exiles  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel  from  certain  parts  of  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ions, but  who  had  lost  their  genealogical  records  (Ezra 
ii,  60 ;  Neh.  vii,  62).     B.C.  536. 

4.  (Sept.  AaXata  )  The  son  of  Mehetabeel,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  Shemaiah  who  counselled  Nehemiah  to  es- 
ca7«e  into  the  Temple  from  the  threats  of  Sanballat 
(Neh.  vi,  10).     B.C.  ante  410. 

5.  (Sept.  AeXata  v.  r.  AaXaata.")  One  of  the  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royaJ  line  of  Judah  from 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  24,  where,  however,  the  name 
is  Anglicized  Dalaiah).  He  probably  belongs  to  the 
tenth  generation  before  Christ  (see  Stix)ng's  Harmony 
and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).    B.C.  cir.  800. 

Delancey,  William  Heathcotk,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  was  born  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 1797 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1817, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819.  His  first  ministe- 
rial labor  was  given  to  Grace  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  in  charge  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
rectorship  which  preceded  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright.  He  then  officiated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  St.  Thomas's,  Mamaroneck. 
Having  been  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  March  6, 
1822,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  assistant 
minister  of  the  united  churches  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
Peter's,  and  St.  James's,  of  which  bishop  White  was 
then  rector.  Iii  1828  he  was  appointed  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1833  he  became  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1837  rector.  M'hen  the  diocese  of  New  York 
was  divided  in  1838,  Dr.  Delancey  was  elected  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  His 
consecration  took  place  on  May  9, 1839.  In  1852  he 
visited  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  English  House 
of  Bishops  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1865. 
In  all  positions,  as  pastor,  university  officer,  and  bish- 
op, Dr.  Delancey  was  diliirent,  skilful,  and  successful. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan  missions  8u^tained 
to  the  present  time  without  incurring  debt.  In  1840, 
by  his  recommendation,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  infirm 
and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  established. 

Delany,  Patrick,  an  eminent  Irish  clergyman, 
was  born  in  the  year  1686,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  In  1727  h)rd  Carteret  raised  him 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Christ  Church.  He  distin* 
gnished  himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
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ume  of  a  work  entitled  Meveiation  examined  vkh  Can- 
dyr  (4th  edit,  Lond.  1745-63,  8  vols.  8vo).  The  work 
\a  stUl  held  in  deservBd  estimation.  In  1738  he  wrote 
an  ingenious  pamphlet,  entitled  Refectiona  on  Polyff- 
amy.  He  also  published  (1740  42)  An  historiccU  Ac- 
cmaU  of  the  Life  atid  Reign  of  David  (3d  ed.  London, 
1746, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1745-1763,  Revelation  examined 
with  Candor  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ttoenty  Sermons  upon  ao- 
ciai  Duties  aiid  their  opposite  Vices  (Lond.  1750, 8vo) ; 
Sixteen  Discourses  on  Doctrines  and  Duties  (Lond.  17&1, 
8vo).  He  died  at  Bath,  May,  1768.  "  He  was  a  man 
of  abilitj  and  learning,  disposed  occasionally  to  use 
his  fancy,  and  to  reason  confidently  on  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted premises ;  his  works  also  greatly  lack  evangel- 
ical sentiment.  His  sentiments  on  muny  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  certainly  peculiar,  but  then  his  mind 
was  original,  well-informed,  and  capacious'*^  (Orme, 
Bibiiotheca  Biblica),  See  Kippis,  Biograpkia  Briton- 
n'ca^  V,  75. 

De  La  Rue.    See  La  Rue. 

Deleda,  or  Theleda  of  the  PeuHnger  TaHe,  is 
identified  by  Bitter  {Erdk.  xvii,  1448)  with  ffasya,  a 
village  on  the  Damascus-Horns  road,  four  hours  east 
of  Rlblah  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  807). 

Delegates,  Court  o£  The  great  court  of  appeal 
in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  England  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  commissioners  who  form  the  court  are  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  kin((,  under  his  great  seal. 

Delfau,  DoM  FRANyois,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Moulet,  in  Auvergne,  in  1637.  He  entered 
the  congregation  of  St.  Manr,  and  became  specially 
known  for  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  undertook  this  work  by  direction  of  the  general  of 
the  congregation,  upon  whom  the  need  of  a  new  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  workA  of  the  great  Church  father  had 
been  urged  by  Arnaud.  Delfau  published  in  1670  an 
announcement  in  which  scholars  generally  were  in- 
vited to  support  him  with  their  advice  and  with  man- 
uscripts. The  general  of  the  congregation,  by  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  houses  of  the  congregation,  issued  in 
the  same  year,  requested  each  to  co-operate  with  the 
editor  in  a  work  which  promised  to  be  of  so  great  use 
to  the  Church.  A  full  prospectus  was  published  by 
Delfau  in  1671.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  when  suddenly  Del&u  was 
exiled  to  Saint  Mah6,  in  Lower  Brittany,  charged  with 
haviui^  published  in  1673,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Bois-Franc,  a  work  entitled  VAbbe  commendataire,  di- 
rected against  the  custom  of  giving  ecclesiastical  ben- 
efice.s  in  commefidim.  He  perished  by  shipwreck  Oct. 
13, 1676.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  defence  {Apidogie) 
of  the  cardinal  de  Furstemberg,  who  was  arrested  at 
Cologne  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  and  of  an  Epi- 
taph of  king  Ca^imir  of  Poland. — Hoefer,  Blographk 
Generale,  xiii,  457. 

Deli'lah  (Hob.  DelUah%  ni'^b^,  prob.  languish- 
ing,  sc.  with  lusttul  desire;  Sept.  ^aXi^a,  Josephns 
^aki\a\  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  4-18).  B.C.  1165. 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
w  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judgo  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "lords  of 
the  Philistines"  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  Sec  Sam- 
son. It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor  can 
this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  Sorek,  since,  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  the 
frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  The  following 
considerations,  however,  supply  presumptive  evidence 
that  she  was  a  Philistine : 

1.  Her  occt^ation,  which  seems  to  have  l)een  that  of 
a  courtesan  of  the  higher  chiss,  a  kind  of  political  He- 
tsra.     This  view  is  still  more  decided  in  Josephns 


(who  calls  her  ywfi  iraquZofuvtij  and  aasociaies  her 
influence  over  Samson  with  iroroc  and  owowia,  AnL 
V,  8, 11).  He  also  states  more  clearly  her  relation  as 
a  political  agent  to  the  "lords  of  the  Philistines" 
(0*^5^0,  Joseph,  oi  irpoiarwrtCi  oi  apxovrtc  TlaXatOTi- 
vwv ;  Sept.  ap^ovrcC)  oi  rov  koivov  ;  magistrates,  pO' 
litical  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850, 1195),  employing 
under  their  directions  "liers  in  wait*'  (S'Jjkn,  r«  m- 
dpov ;  comp.  Josh,  viii,  14).  On  the  other  hand,  Chn'- 
sostom  and  many  of  the  fathers  have  maintained  that 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227),  a 
natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the  morality  of 
the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi,  9, 18,  as  show- 
ing an  exclusive  command  of  her  establishment  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  matrimonial  connection  (Pat- 
rick, ad  loc.).  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her  employment  as  a  poliu 
ical  emissary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which  was 
oflcred  for  her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each 
lord =5500  shekels;  comp.  Judg.  iii,  3),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  l>nt  more  espe- 
cialh'  in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of 
national  depression.     See  Philistines. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narrative : 
the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting  upon  the 
Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv,  1,  6 ;  xxxi,  15, 16V 
See  Harlot. 

8.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv,  1 ;  xvi,  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and  justi- 
fies herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patriotism 
(^Sam,  Ag.  850,  980). 

DelUuB  (AlXXtoc)}  QuiNTcra,  a  favorite  pimp  of 
Antony,  whose  unprincipled  ofiiciousness  came  near 
embroiling  Herod  with  Ventidius  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv, 
15,  1 ;  XV,  2,  6 ;  War,  i,  xv,  8).  He  was  a  Roman 
knight  who  was  concerned  in  the  civil  wars  under  the 
triumvirate,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  classical 
history  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.). 

Deloa.    See  Delus. 

Deluge,  a  term  specifically  applied  in  modem 
times  to  Noah's  flood,  as  related  in  Gen.  vii,  viii.  Gee 
Flood. 

I.  BihUcal  History  of  the  Flood.^The  sacred  histo- 
nan  informs  us  that  in  the  ninth  generation  from 
Adam,  when  the  nice  of  man  had  greatly  multiplied 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  wickedness  of  every  kind  had 
fearftilly   increased,  that  every   imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  human  heart  was  only  evil  continual* 
ly,  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  of  depravity  had  the  whole  race  come, 
that  *4t  repented  the  Lonl  that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.*'     We  are 
further  told,  in  g^phic  and  impressive  language,  that 
the  Creator  determined  to  purge  the  earth  from  the 
presence  of  the  creature  whom  he  had  made.    *'  I  will 
destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  fh>m  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repentetli  me  that  I 
have  made  them."     See  Amtuuopomorphism.     Iii 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  crime  and  guilt  there  waa, 
however,  one  household,  that  of  Noah,  in  which  the 
fear  of  God  still  remained.     "  Noah  was  a  Just  man, 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  walked  with  God. 
And  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."     He 
was  commanded  to  make  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  three 
hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  broad,  and  thirty  high.     Into 
this  large  vessel  he  was  to  collect  a  pair  of  ^*  every  li  v> 
ing  thing  of  all  flesh,"  fowls,  cattle,  and  creeping 
things  after  their  kind,  along  with  a  suitable  amount 
of  food.     He  was  to  enter  it  himself,  taking  with  him 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives,  but  with 
no  other  human  company.     The  reason  of  these  prep- 
arations was  made  known  in  the  solemn  decree.  *'  Be- 
hold I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the 
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earth  to  destroy  all  fleeh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  month  on  the  monntains  of  Ararat.  After  this  th«l 
from  under  heaven;  and  everything  that  is  in  the  waters  gradnally  decreased  till  the  first  duy  of  the 
earth  shall  die."  The  arlc  thus  commissioned  was  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  w<:re 
slowly  prepared  by  Noah.  See  Abk.  At  length,  in  seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  ra- 
the six  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  the  ark  was  fin-  ven,wlilch  flew  hither  and  thither,  resting  probably  on 
ished,  and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  the  mountain-tops,  but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and 
in  a  place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the  next  (?  after  an  Interval  of  seven  days ;  comp.  ver. 
chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  10),  the  dove,  **  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from 
a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened  '  the  ground"  (i.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  flood  came;  the  ,  dove,*'  it  is  beautifully  said,  "found  no  rest  for  the 
waters  wen  upon  the  earth.     The  nanrative  is  vivid    sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 


and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of 
description  which  in  a  modern  historian  or  poet  would 
have  occupied  the  latest  space.  We  see  nothing  of 
the  death-struggle ;  we  hear  not  the  cry  of  despair ; 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled 
in  terror  before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said 
of  the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe  him- 
self, looked  upon  the  destruction  which  he  could  not 
avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with 
peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation.  This  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  and  rapetition  of  the  two 
ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  reminded  no  less  than 
six  times  in  the  narrative  in  chaps,  vl,  vii,  vili,  who 
the  tenants  of  the  ark  were  (vi,  18-21 ;  vli,  1-3,  7-9, 
13-16;  viii,  16,  17,  18,  19),  the  favored  and  rescued 
few ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  and  absolute 


ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  da^'S  he  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time  with  a 
fresh  (Tj^IS)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign  that  the 
waters  were  still  lower.  Once  more,  after  another  in- 
terval of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she 
^'.retumed  not  again  unto  him  any  more,"  having 
found  a  home  for  herself  upon  the  earth.  No  picture 
in  natural  history  was  ever  drawn  with  mora  exquisite 
beauty  and  fidelity  than  this :  it  is  admirable  alike  foi 
its  poetry  and  its  truth.  Respecting  two  points,  we 
may  here  remark  (1)  that  the  raven  was  supposed  to 
foretell  changes  in  the  weather  both  by  its  flight  and 
its  crj'  (^lUn,//.  ^.  vii,  7;  Virg.  Gtorg.  i,  882,  410). 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  raven  was  preserved 
in  the  ark  in  order  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  birds 
which  afterwards  fed  Elijah  by  the  brook  Ciierith.  (2) 
The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have  the 
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blotting  ont  of  everj'thing  else  is  not  less  emphiaically  power  of  livhag  under  water,  according  to  Theophras- 
dwelt  upon  (vi,  18, 17 ;  vii,  4,  21-28).  This  evidently  tus  {HiU,  Plant,  iv,  8)  and  Pliny  {H,  N.  xlii,  60),  who 
designed  contrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  chap.  |  mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  olive  grows 
vii.  First,  we  read  in  ver.  6,  ^*  And  Noah  was  six  I  in  Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the  south  side 
hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  came^waters  upon  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mounUin.  It  will 
the  earth."  Then  follows  an  account  of  Noah  and  his  .  not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  mulberr)', 
feroily  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark.  Next  walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  x. 
verses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7:  *'And  it   920). 

came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the  waters  of  the  !  According  to  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  chronolofry 
flood  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Noachian  deluge  appean  to 
of  Noah's  life,  in  tlie  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth  have  occurred  (begun)  in  the  3'ear  from  the  creation 
(Uy  of  the  month,  on  the  selfsame  day  were  all  the  of  Adam  1667,  and  before  Christ  2616.  It  continued 
rtountalns  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  win-  twelve  lunar  months  and  ten  days,  or  exactly  one  so- 
dows  (or  floodgates)  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  lar  year  (Browne,  Ordo  Saclorum^  p.  826  sq.),  as  the 
sain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  following  tabular  exhibit  of  the  incidents  will  show : 
Again  the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and 
his  companions,  and  their  safety  in  the 
ark  (ver.  13-16).  And  then  in  ver.  17 
the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  im- 
pressive description  is  given  of  the  appal- 
ling catastrophe :  "  And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  wa- 
ters increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.  And  the 
waten  prevailed  and  increased  exceeding- 
ly upon  the  earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the  I  The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood  of 
waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedinj^Iy  Noah  (^^SBH,  kam-mablnd'^  occurs  in  only  one  other 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which  pagga-x  of  Scripture  (Psa.  xxix,  10).  The  poet  there 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fif-  gj^^^  ^^  ^^^  majestv  of  God  as  seen  in  the  storm.  It 
teen  cubito  upwards  did  the  watere  P"';^ail, jnd  ^he    .^  ^^^  improbable  that  the  hea^T  rain  accompanying 

momitains  were  covered  And  -^"/^/^^^.^^  jJ^^J  j  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been  such  as  to  sweU 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  .       i.  _..  i  .       ^  .. 
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wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  which  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  All  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life^  of  all  that  was  in  the 
dry  land,  died.  And  even*  sulwtance  which  was  on 
the  face  of  the  ground  was  blotted  out,  as  well  man  as 


the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a  partial  inundation. 
This  carried  back  his  thoughts  to  the  great  flood  of 
which  he  had  often  read,  and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat 
as  king  at  the  Flood,"  and  looking  up  at  the  clear  face 
of  the  sky,  and  on  the  freshness  and  glory  t>f  nature 


the  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty   made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness  to 
davs."     The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  pe-  '  Israel:  *'For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me; 


riod  of  190  days  (40+160,  comparing  vii,  12  and  24). 
And  then  '*  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a  wind 
to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters  were  assuaged. 


for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke  thee." 


The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  [     In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  his  onrt. 
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authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  Matt, 
xzir,  37  (comp.  Luke  xvii,  26),  declaring  that  the  state 
of  the  world  ut  his  second  coming  shall  be  such  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Peter  speaks  of  the  **long 
suffering  of  God,"  which  "  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  the  wa* 
ters  of  the  flood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  up  a  type 
of  baptism,  by  which  the  Church  is  separated  from  the 
world.  Again,  in  his  second  Epistle  (ii,  5),  he  cites  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who 
spired  not  the  old  world,  etc. 

II.  TradUions. — The  legends  of  many  nations  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  ^eat  and  destructive  flood 
from  which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  men  as  they  wandered  east  and  west, 
or  whether  they  were  of  national  growth,  and  embody 
merely  records  of  catastrophes,  such  as  especially  in 
mountainous  countries  are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  resemblances  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as 
to  render  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  latter.  We  And,  indeed,  a  mytholog- 
ical element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  among 
these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive  hi»tor3^ 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  apparently 
drawn  partly  from  Biblical  and  partly  from  Persian 
sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on  the  testimony 
of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's  Koran^  chap,  xi,  p. 
181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried  among  his  people  one 
thousand  save  flfty  years  (chtip.  xxix,  p.  827).  The 
people  scoffed  at  and  derided  him,  and  *^thus  were 
they  employed  until  our  sentence  was  put  in  execu- 
tion and  the  oven  poured  forth  water."  Different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  oven,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He  suggests  (after  Hyde,  De 
Mel,  Pera.)  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian Magi,  who  also  fancied  that  the  first  waters  of  the 
Deluge  gushed  out  of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  wom- 
an named  Zala  Cufa.  But  the  tannur  (oven),  he  ob- 
serves, may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters 
are  gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  broke 
forth.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes.  The 
ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the  mountain 
Al  Jfldi,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be  written  Jordi 
or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gordysei,  Cardu,  ete. 
or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi,  p.  181-183,  and  notes).  See  Ar- 
arat. 

1.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Bibli- 
cal account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Chaldsan.  It  is  pre- 
served in  a  Fra;:raent  of  Berosus,  and  is  as  follows : 
'*  After  the  death  of  Ardaies,  his  son  Xisuthrus  reign- 
ed eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  Del- 
nge,  the  history  of  which  is  thus  described :  The  Deity 
Kronos  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  warned  him 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Daesius  there  would 
be  a  flood  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He 
therefore  enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  l>egin- 
ning,  course,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara ;  and  to  build  a  vessel 
(9x090^)1  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and 
relatives ;  and  to  put  on  board  food  and  drink,  togeth- 
er with  different  animals,  Itirds,  and  quadrupeds ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  all  arrangements,  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  Deity  whither 
he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered,  *  To  the  ^>ds,  after 
having  offered  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.* 
Whereupon,  not  being  disobedient  (to  the  heavenly 


vision),  he  baOt  a  vessel  five  stadia  ia  length  and  tw 
in  breadth.    Into  this  he  put  everything  irhich  he  h.d 
prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  his  wife,  his  cbildnra. 
and  his  personal  friends.     After  the   flood  had  beea 
upon  the  earth  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisothnis  sect 
out  some  birds  from  the  vessel,  which,  not  finding  aaj 
food,  nor  any  place  where  they  conld  rest,  reianied 
thither.     After  an  interval  of  some  ciays  Xisathras 
sent  out  the  birds  a  second  time,  and  now  they  retaiB- 
6d  to  the  ship  with  mud  on  their  feet.      A  third  tiine 
he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  then  their  retomed 
no  more ;  whence  Xisuthms  judged  that  the  earth  w»» 
visible  above  the  waters,  and  accordingly  he  nude  aa 
opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and,  seeing  that  it  was  strand- 
ed upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he  quitted  it 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  the  pilot.      Haviog 
then  paid  his  adonUion  to  the  earth,  and  having  boilt 
an  altar  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goda,  he,  together 
with  those  who  had  left  the  vessel  with  him,  disap- 
peared.    Those  who  had  remained  behind,  irheD  they 
found  that  Xisuthrus  and  his  companions  did  not  re- 
turn, in  their  turn  left  the  vessel  and  began  to  look  for 
him,  calling  him  by  his  name.     Him  they  saw  ao 
more,  but  a  voice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding 
them  lead  pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  goae  to 
live  with  the  gods,  and  further  informing  tfaem  tbst 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  shared  the 
same  honor.     It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they  should 
return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordained  that  tber 
should  take  up  the  writings  that  had  been  buried  is 
Sippara  and  impart  them  to  mankind,  and  that  the 
country  where  they  then  were  was  the  land  of  Arme- 
nia.    The  rest,  having  heard  these  words,  offered  sac- 
rifices to  the  gods,  and,  taking  a  circuit,  journeyed  to 
Babylon.     The  vessel  being  thus  stranded  in  Arme- 
nia, some  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  monntuins  of 
the  Corcyrseans  (or  Cordysans,  i.  e.  the   Kurds  or 
Kurdistan)  in  Armenia,  and  the  people  scrape  off  the 
bitumen  from  the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
charms.     Now,  when  those  of  whom  we  liave  spoken 
returned  to  Babylon,  they  dug  up  the  writings  wbicft 
had  been  buried  at  Sippara ;  they  also  founded  manv 
cities  and  built  temples,  and  thus  the  country'  of  Baby- 
lon became  inhabited  again*'  (Cory's  Ancient  Frt^ 
ments,  p.  26-29).     Another  version  abridged,  but  soU 
stantially  the  same,  is  given  from  Abydenus  (^JM.  p. 
33,  34).  '  The  version  of  Eupolemus  (quoted  by  Ease- 
bius,  Prop,  Evcmg.  x,  9)  is  curious :  "  The  city  of  Bal  - 
ylon,"  he  says,  **  owes  ite  foundation  to  those  w1k>  were 
saved  ft-om  the  Deluge;  they  were  giants,  and  the? 
built  the  tower  celebrated  in  bistorv." 

Other  Western  Asiatic  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be 
found  (a)  in  the  Phcenician  mythology,  where  the  vic- 
tory of  I^ontus  (the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  earth)  is 
mentioned  (see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in 
Cory,  as  above,  p.  13);  (6)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
partly  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the  Biblical  narrative, 
and  partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.  In 
these  mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge,  after  which  Kro- 
nos, Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  world,  each  taking  a 
separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remaining  at  peace 
till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when  Kronos  and  Titan 
engaged  in  war  with  one  another  (76.  p.  62).  To  these 
must  be  added  (r)  the  Phrygian  story  of  king  Anna- 
kos  or  Nannako.<4  (Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an 
age  of  more  than  300  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and 
wept  and  prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destrnctton 
that  was  coming  upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  sbnv^ 
ing  what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sep* 
timius  Severus  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea  on 
which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  **The  city  is 
known  to  have  been  formerly  called  *■  Kib^toa,*  or  ^  the 
Ark ;'  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins  of  cities  in 
that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point  in  their  mytho* 
logical  history.  The  medal  in  question  represents  • 
kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in  the  water.     Throogb 
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CJoln  of  Apaiuea  iu  Phrygia,  rep- 
resenting  the  Deluge. 


an  opening  in  it  are  seen 
two  persons,  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  chest  or  arlc  is 
perched  a  bird,  whilst 
another  flies  towards  it 
carrying  a  branch  be- 
tween its  feet.  Before 
the  vessel  are  represent- 
ed the  same  pair  as  hav- 
ing jast  quitted  it,  and 
got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too, 
on  some  specimens  of 
this  medal,  the  letters 


fiQy  or  NQE,  have  been  found  on  the  vessel,  as  in  the 
annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel,  iii,  ld2,  133;  Wiseman, 
Lecturtt  on  Science  and  Revealed  Religion^  ii,  128, 129.) 
Tills  fact  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress 
most  not  be  laid  upon  it ;  for,  making  full  allowance 
for  the  local  tradition  as  having  occasioned  it,  we  must 
not  forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
would  have  in  modifying  the  native  story.    See  Apa- 

MEA. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition  must  be  reck- 
oned also  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by  Lucian  {De  Dea 
Syrdy  c.  13),  and  connected  with  a  huge  chasm  in  the 
earth  near  Hieropolis,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained ;  and  (2)  the  Ar- 
menian, quoted  by  Josephos  (Ant.  i,  3)  from  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  who  flourished  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. He  says:  ** There  is  above  Minyas,  in  the  land 
of  Armenia,  a  great  mountain,  which  is  called  Baris 
[i.  e.  a  ship],  to  which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and 
that  one  in  particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark 
(^TTi  Xapi^aicoc))  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit,  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  planks  and  timbers 
were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses,  the  legisla- 
tor of  the  Jews,  wrote  an  account.*' 

2.  A  second  cycle  of  traditions  ia  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cosmogony, 
and  hence  loses  everything  like  a  historical  aspect. 
"The  world  having  been  corrupted  by  Abriman,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  universal  flood  of  wa- 
ter, that  all  impurit}'  might  be  washed  away.  The 
rain  came  down  in  drops  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
bull ;  the  earth  was  under  water  to  the  height  of  a 
roan,  and  the  creatures  of  Ahriman  were  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly 
lil(e  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M.  Martinins, 
who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it  to  have 'taken 
place  4iX)0  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Fah-he, 
the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civilization,  is  said  to 
have  escaped  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  He  re- 
appears as  the  flrst  man  at  the  production  of  a  renova- 
ted world,  attended  by  seven  companions — his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  three  daughters,  by  whose  inter- 
marriage the  whole  circle  of  the  universe  is  Anally 
completed  (Hard wick,  Christ  and  other  Af asters,  iii, 
16).  Dr.  GutzlafT,  in  a  paper  "On  Buddhism  in  Chi- 
na," communicated  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  (Jour- 
nal, xvi,  79),  sa^'^s  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
temples,  "  in  beautiful  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan- 
yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging 
waves  of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming 
around  as  his  laot  means  of  safety,  and  the  dove  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak  flying  towards  the  vessel. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execn- 
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tion. 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees  with  the 
Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the  Mahibhdrata. 
We  are  there  told  that  Brahma,  having  taken  the  form 


of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the  pious  Mann  (Satya,  i.  e.  the 
righteous,  as  Noah  is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wirini.  Thence,  at  his  request,  Mami  transferred 
him  when  he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally, 
when  he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  tho 
ocean.  Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach 
of  the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  in 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds,  together  with  the  seven  Rishis  or 
holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  the  whole 
earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form  of  a  hom- 
ed fish,  and,  the  vessel  being  made  fast  to  him,  he  draws 
it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands  on  the  loftiest 
summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (i.  e.  the  Himalaya).  Then, 
by  the  command  of  God,  the  ship  is  made  fast,  and  in 
memory  of  the  event  the  mountain  called  Nauband- 
hana  (i.  e.  ship-lnnding).  By  the  favor  of  Brahma, 
Manu,  after  the  Flood,  creates  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind, which  are  hence  termed  Manudsha,  i.  e.  bom  of 
Manu  (Bopp,  Die  SUndJbtth),  The  Purdnic  or  popular 
version  is  of  much  later  date,  and  is,  "  according  to  its 
own  admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegoricat 
imagery.*'  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancien- 
version  of  all,  is  that  contained  in  the  Qatapat'ha-Br4h- 
mdna.  The  peculiarit}*  of  this  is  that  its  locality  ia 
manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range,  over  which 
Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  into  India.  Both 
versions  will  be  found  at  length  in  Hardwick's  Christ 
and  other  Masters^  ii,  145-162. 

3.  A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  among  the 
Cherokecs  reminds  us  of  the  stor>'  in  the  Mahdbhirata, 
except  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  service  to  his 
master  as  the  fish  there  does  to  Manu.  '^Tbls  dog 
was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the  banks  of  a  river 
for  several  days,  where  he  stood  gazing  at  the  water 
and  howling  piteously.  Being  sharply  spoken  to  by 
his  master  and  ordered  home,  he  revealed  the  coming 
evil.  He  concluded  his  prediction  by  saying  that  the 
escape  of  his  master  and  family  from  drowning  de- 
pended upon  their  throwing  him  into  the  water ;  that, 
to  escape  drowning  himself,  he  must  take  a  boat  and 
put  in  it  all  he  wished  to  save ;  that  it  would  then  rain 
hard  a  long  time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land 
would  take  place.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the 
man  and  his  family  were  saved,  and  from  them  the 
earth  was  again  peopled' '  (Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  p.  368,  359). 

"Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico,*' 
says  A.  von  Humboldt,  **the  following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  viz.  the  Aztecs,  the 
Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecf>,  the  Tlascaltecp,  and  the  Mecho- 
acans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  these  na- 
tions is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He 
saved  himself,  with  his  wife  Xochiquetzatl,  in  a  bark, 
or,  according  to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  paint- 
ing represents  Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  wait- 
ing for  a  bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
rises  above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The  latter  is 
known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  boms,  denoting 
the  female  sex.  The  men  bora  after  the  Deluge  were 
dumb:  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  distributed 
among  them  tongues,  represented  under  the  form  of 
small  commas."  Of  the  Mechoacan  tradition  he 
writes,  that  *'  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tezpi,  em- 
barked in  a  spacious  accdH  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
several  animals,  and  grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
ordered  the  waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from 
his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote,  or  vultur  aureu  This 
bird  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with 
which  the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other 
birds,  one  of  which,  the  Lumming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves.  Tezpi, 
seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil,  quitted  hia 
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htLik  near  the  motinUin  of  Colhnacaii"  {Vuu  des  Cor- 
diUerei  et  Monumeiu  de  VAmeriqw,  p.  226,  227).  A 
peculiarity  of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradi- 
tions must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood,  ac- 
cording to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  who,  together  with  his  family,  escape. 
But  MOlIer  (Americcpmchtn  UrreliglonaC)  goes  too  far 
when  he  draws  from  this  the  conclusion  that  these  tra- 
ditions are  consequently  cosmogonic,  and  have  no  his- 
torical value.  The  fact  seems  rather  to  be  that  all 
memory  of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood 
had  perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  the 
less  nnlilLely  when  we  see  how  yery  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the  legend 
still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands, although  not  belonging  to  this  group.  They 
say  that  "  after  the  islands  had  been  peopled  by  the 
first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain  took  place  by  which 
they  were  finally  submerged ;  but,  before  the  highest 
places  were  covered  by  the  waters,  two  large  double 
canoes  made  their  appearance.  In  one  of  these  was 
Rokora,the  god  of  carpenters ;  in  the  other,  Rokola,his 
head  workman,  who  picked  up  some  of  the  people,  and 
kept  them  on  board  until  the  waters  had  subsided, 
after  which  they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It 
is  reported  that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  against  another  inundation.  The 
persons  thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  the  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this  tra- 
dition, the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all  oth- 
era,  and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part  among 
the  Fijis.  They  style  themselves  Ngali-duv-i-kiJangi 
— subject  to  Heaven  alone"  (Wilkes,  Exploring  Eape- 
dkum). 

In  the  wild  Scandinavian  Edda  the  earth  is  allegor- 
ized as  the  great  giant  Ymir,  whose  bones  and  flesh 
are  represented  by  the  rocks  and  soil.  This  giant  was 
killed  by  the  gods,  and  his  blood  (the  ocean)  poured 
forth  in  such  a  flood  that  it  drowned  all  the  lesser  gi- 
ants— his  oflTspring — except  one,  who  saved  himself 
and  his  wife  by  escaping  in  time  to  his  ship. 

4.  Greece  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  {JvL  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  Prop. 
Ev,  X,  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  fiir  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin — 
they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Herodo- 
tus, though  he  mentions  Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first 
kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
Flood  (i,  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it  (Olymp.  ix,  87  sq.).  In  Apollodorus  '{Biblio,  i,  7) 
and  Ovid  {Metam,  i,  260)  the  story  appears  in  a  much 
more  definite  shape.  Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narra- 
tive {De  Ded  8gr.  c.  12, 13),  not  very  different  from 
that  of  Ovid,  except  that  he  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  at- 
tributes the  necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares 
that  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon  them. 
Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  escaped  with  his 
wives  and  chUdren,  and  the  animals  he  had  put  into 
the  chest  (XdpvaKa)^  and  landed,  after  nine  days  and 
nine  nighto,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  while  the  chief 
part  of  Hellas  was  under  water,  and  nearly  all  men 
perished,  except  a  few  who  reached  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Plutarch  (de  SoUert.  Amm.  §  13) 
mentions  the  dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  as- 
certain whether  the  flood  was  abated.  Most  of  these 
accounts,  it  must  be  observed,  localize  the  Flood,  and 
confine  it  to  Greece,  or  some  part  of  Greece.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  a  local  inundation  near  Dodona  only  (Afete- 
orol,  i,  14).  It  must  also  he  confessed  that  the  later 
the  narrative  the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes, 
and  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 


This  old  Greek  legend  of  Deucalion  and  Prrrba  ^ 
the  best  known  of  all  the  traditions  next  to  the  narrv 
tive  of  the  Bible.  (See  Jackson,  ''Noab*s  and  Deii- 
calion*s  Flood,"  Works,  i,  103 ;  "  The  Oeluges  ef 
Ogyges  and  Deucalion,"  Bibiioikeca  SctcrOj  V^4&^  p. 
75.)  According  to  this  version,  mankind,  for  tl^ 
impiety,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  The  waters  ac- 
cordingly broke  from  the  earth,  accompanied  by  via. 
lent  rains  from  heaven.  In  a  short  time  the  world 
was  whelmed  in  the  floods,  and  every  human  bezag 
perished  save  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  with  his  scoi 
and  their  wives.  They  escaped  in  a  large  vcs«^ 
in  which  they  had  previously  placed  pairs  of  every 
kind  of  animal.  While  in  the  ark  Deacalion  seat 
forth  a  dove,  which  in  a  little  time  returned.  On  be- 
ing let  free  a  second  time  it  came  not  back,  or,  as  an- 
other version  has  it,  it  alighted  again  on  the  ark  vitfa 
mud-stained  claws,  whence  Deucalion  inff^rred  tltxt 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  had  begun.  It  may  te 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  tradition,  mm  a  vcrr 
singular  coincidence,  that  just  as,  accordinic  to  Ork!, 
the  earth  was  repeopled  by  Deucalion  and  Pynha 
throwing  the  bones  of  their  mother  (i.  e.  stooes)  be- 
hind their  backs,  so  among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib 
tribe  on  the  Orinoko,  the  story  goes  that  a  man  and 
his  wife,  escaping  ttom  the  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high 
mountain  Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  (niix 
of  the  Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of 
men  and  women.  This  curious  coincidence  betweeo 
Hellenic  and  American  traditions  seems  explicabk 
only  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  common  centre  of  tra- 
dition. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Egj'ptians  had 
no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit 
Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been  detected  co 
the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of 
£g>'pt.  They  Icnew,  however,  of  the  flood  of  Deocs- 
lion,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt  whether  it  wa« 
to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  universal,  and  they  sop- 
posed  it  to  have  been  preceded  by  several  others. 

On  all  these  and  many  similar  traditions  in  civiliied 
and  savage  nations,  see  the  works  of  Bryant  (^AnciaA 
Mythology^  Lond.  1774-6,  3  vols.  4to,  vol.  iii)  and  Bar- 
court  (Doctrine  of  the  Dduge^  Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8voX 
in  which,  after  rejecting  what  is  fanciful,  enough  re>- 
mains  to  attest  the  wide-spread  existence  and  mionte 
agreement  of  these  traditionary  recollections  of  a  flood 
coextensive  with  the  human  race. 

III.  Extent  of  the  Flood. — On  this  question  two  opin- 
ions have  been  entertained ;  one,  that  it  was  geneia] 
over  the  whole  globe ;  the  other,  that  it  was  partial, 
afiecting  only  those  regions  over  which  the  human 
race  had  extended.     In  all  inquiries  into  this  subject^ 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  design  to  be  fulfilled  W 
the  ^' flood  of  waters."    That  design  was  plainly  not 
to  destroy  and  remodel  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Al- 
though the  inferior  animals  were  involved  in  a  like 
fate  with  the  human  race,  it  was  not  for  their  destruc- 
tion that  the  great  catastrophe  came.     The  wicked- 
ness of  man  had  evoked  the  divine  anger;  to  sweep 
him  and  his  crimes,  therefore,  from  the  £sce  of  the 
earth,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  hence  ire 
may  reasonably  infer  that  no  greater  devastation  would 
l>e  permitted  than  was  unavoidable  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  family.     Against  the  first 
opinion  there  is,  accordingly,  this  preliminaiy  objec- 
tion, that  either  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  was  peopled  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or  it  represents 
as  involved  in  ruin  lai^  tracts  of  land,  fair  and  fertile, 
though  uninhabited  by  man.     For  the  firat  alternative 
there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture.     Indeed,  the  wtmle 
narrative  of  the  preparation  of  the  ark,  and  Noah^s  ib- 
tercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  population  of  the  globe  at  the  time  was  not  so  ez> 
tensive  but  that  the  warnings  of  the  patriarch  could 
, ,  be  everywhere  heard  and  known.     It  would  have  been 
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a  Tain  task  if  his  single  roice  bad  been  reqnired  to 
sound  in  all  lands.  Tbe  second  alternative  is  equally 
adverse  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge, 
for  it  necessitates  our  belief  in  the  destruction  of  lar^e 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  where  man  bad  never 
been,  and  which  could  not,  therefore,  have  become 
tainted  and  defiled  by  sin — a  view  that  is  opposed  to 
the  known  modes  of  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures. 
But  agaiast  the  idea  of  a  general  flood  over  the  whole 
glol)e  simultaneously,  many  arguments  of  much  great- 
er force  may  be  brought  forward.  These  are  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  by  which  the  present 
economy  of  nature  is  regulated.  If  it  be  objected  to 
these  arguments  that  the  deluge  was  a  miracle,  and 
must,  accordingly,  be  judged  apart  from  the  operation 
of  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  whether  a  miracle 
or  not,  it  was  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  nature ;  "  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up*' 
— that  is,  the  land  was  depressed  and  the  sea  rolled  over 
it;  *'the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened" — in  other 
'words,  a  constant  and  heavy  rain  was  sent  upon  the 
earth ;  and  again,  when  the  waters  were  to  be  dried  off 
the  land,  a  wind  was  made  to  blow  upon  them.  In 
short,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative 
in  Genesis,  we  meet  with  no  setting  aside  of  the  laws 
of  natuire.  £ver}'thing  is  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  laws,  as  if  to  teach  a  truth  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  day,  that  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  the  constant  mode  in 
which  the  Creator  acts,  and  that  by  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  directed  as  he  sees  tit,  be  works  out  his 
purposes  in  creation. 

1.  The  astronomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tbe  the- 
ory of  the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  over  the 
earth's  surface  are  insuperable.  Granting,  for  an  in- 
stant, that  from  some  unknown  source  a  vast  body  of 
water  was  introduced  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  we 
are  led  to  ask  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  general  collapse  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  water  must  therefore  have  risen  Ave 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  so  as  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  orbit  round  the  sun  would 
consequently  be  altered.  The  influence  of  its  attrac- 
tion on  tbe  planets  would  be  increased,  and  thus  the 
element  of  disorder  would  reach  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  space.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  change  t>f 
this  kind  was  permitted  to  exU-nd  through  the  uni- 
verse, what  is  the  next  step  in  this  series  of  impossible 
suppositions  ?  After  a  period  of  less  than  a  year  the 
waters  assuage,  and  the  earth  is  once  more  as  it  used 
to  be.  Here,  again,  another  change  must  have  ex- 
tended through  the  Armament.  The  old  relations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  re-established,  and  the  orbits 
continue  as  they  were  before  the  flood.  Thus  we  must 
suppose  a  serious  alteration  to  have  disturbed  every 
celestial  body  throughout  the  whole  universe,  to  have 
lasted  while  our  earth  performed  some  three  hundred 
revolutions  on  its  axis,  and  then  to  have  ceased  by  the 
return  of  everything  to  the  original  condition.  And 
this  stupendous  nj'stem  of  aberration  had  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  a  race  of  creatures  inhabiting  a  mere 
speck  among  the  planetary  systems !  No  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  hypothesis  has  any  shadow  of  probabil- 
ity. 

2.  The  geological  objections  to  a  universal  deluge 
are  also  formidable.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  it  was  believed  that  the  revelations  of  geology 
tended  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  conflrm  the  com- 
monly received  view  of  the  deluge.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  throughout 
Central  and  Northern  Europe  as  well  as  North  Amer- 
ica, there  exists  immediately  under  the  vegetable  soil 
a  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  often  very  tumultu- 
oosly  arranged.  This  deposit,  in  the  infiincy  of  geo- 
logical science,  was  set  down  as  the  result  of  some 
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great  rush  of  waters ;  and,  as  it  was  plainly  one  of  the 
most  recent  formations  of  the  globe,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  question  the  result  of  that  old  deluge 
by  which  the  human  race  had  been  destroyed.  It  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  the  .name  dUuvium ;  and,  from  its 
very  general  occurrence  in  both  hemispheres,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  Bil)le  narrative  of  the 
flood  that  covered  "  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under 
the  whole  heaven."  But  the  identification  proved  too 
hast}'.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  diluvium 
showed  that  it  belonged  to  many  different  periods,  and 
had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resulted  from  local 
causes,  acting  over  limited  areas.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  one  kind  of  dUuvium,  having  a  wide  dif- 
fusion over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
must  have  been  produced  by  one  great  cause  acting  in 
the  same  geological  period.  The  agency  which  gave 
rise  to  this  *' drift"  was  nevertheless  shown  to  be  not 
a  rush  of  water,  but  ice  coming  fh>m  the  north,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  glacier  or  as  icebergs,  and  bearing 
with  it  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones. 
Thus  the  last  hope  of  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  by  an  appeal  to  geological  facts  fell  to 
the  ground.  Not  only  does  geology  afford  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  it  tends  to  sup- 
port the  opposite  view.  The  notion  of  a  simultaneous 
and  univ'irsal  desolation  of  the  glol)e  finds  no  counte- 
nance araong  those  stony  records  in  which  the  prime- 
val history  of  our  planet  is  graven  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron  in  the  rock  forever.  There  are,  indeed,  many  gaps 
in  the  chronicle,  many  passages  that  have  been  blotted 
out  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  some  pages  that  seem  nev- 
er to  have  been  inscribed  among  rocks  at  all,  but  these 
are  only  local.  What  is  wanting  in  one  place  is  often 
made  up  in  another ;  and,  though  even  at  the  best  the 
record  is  full  of  imperfections,  the  geologist  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  its  whole  tenor  goes  to  disprove  any 
universal  catastrophe,  and  to  show  that  the  extinction 
of  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  has  been  im- 
perceptitily  effected  during  immensely  protracted  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Another  geological  argument  has  often  been  ad« 
duccd  as  bearing  strongly  against  a  general  deluge. 
In  Auvergne,  and  other  districts  of  Central  France, 
there  occurs  a  series  of  volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
in  action  within  the  historical  period.  From  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  remains  of  long  extinct  animals  among 
the  products  of  these  volcanoes,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  era  of  eruption  must  be  assigned  to  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man.  Yet  these 
volcanic  cones  are  in  many  instances  as  perfect  as 
when  they  were  first  thrown  up.  Travellers  who  have 
climbed  their  sides  and  descended  into  their  craters 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  duft 
and  cinders  still  so  loosely  aggregated  that  the  travel- 
ler sometimes  sinks  over  the  ankle  in  volcanic  debris. 
Such  light  material  has  assuredly  been  exposed  to  tbe 
action  of  no  large  body  of  water,  which  would  have 
swept  it  at  once  away,  like  Graham's  Island,  which 
arose  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  July,  1881,  to  a  hei^'ht  of 
200  feet  and  a  circumference  of  three  miles,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  washed  down  to  a  mere  shoal  (^BibU- 
otheca  Sacra^  July,  1867,  p.  465).  Hence,  since  these 
volcanoes  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  man, 
the  deluge  cannot  have  extended  over  Central  France. 

Formerly,  the  existence  of  shells  and  corals  at  the 
top  of  high  mountains  was  taken  to  bo  no  less  conclu- 
sive evidence  the  other  way.  They  were  constantly 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Script- 
ure narrative.  So  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a 
proof  did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing  that 
either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivera 
evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land-snails  devel- 
oped in  unusual  abundance  during  wet  ones ;  or  that 
they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  hats 
of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the  Holy  Land  to  their* 
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own  homes ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ammonites,  that 
they  were  petrified  reptiles.  It  speaks  ill  for  the  state 
of  science  that  such  arguments  could  be  advanced,  on 
the  one  side  for,  and  on  the  other  against,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Deluge.  This  i»  the  more  extraordinary 
— and  tlie  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  preju- 
dices stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to— when  we  remember  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  demonstra^ 
ted  the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief  which  asso- 
ciated these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mosaic  Deluge. 
'That  inundation,"  he  observed,  "was  too  transient; 
it  consisted  principally  of  fluviatile  waters ;  and,  if  it 
had  transported  shells  to  great  distances,  it  must  have 
strewed  them  over  the  surface,  not  buried  tliem  at  vast 
depths  in  the  interior  of  mountains.  . .  .  But  the  clear 
and  philosophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disregard- 
ed, and  the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the 
learned  were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary 
questions :  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever  be- 
longed to  living  creatures :  and,  secondly,  whether,  if 
this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  deluge  of  Noah"  (Lyell,  Principles  *f 
Geology,  p.  20,  9th  edit.).  Even  within  the  last  thir- 
ty years  geologists  like  Cuvier  and  Buckland  (/?e- 
liquias  Dihtviance,  Lond.  1823,  4to)  have  thought  that 
the  superficial  deposits  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion, however,  showed  that  if  the  received  chronolo- 
gy were  even  approximately  correct,  this  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  these  deposits  must  have  taken  place 
thousands  of  years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and,  in- 
deed, before  the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic 
diluvium  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  his- 
toric. Although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries give  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  have  re- 
sulted from  a  mere  temporary  submersion  like  that  of 
the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
causes  in  operation  for  ages.  So  far,  then,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  eartlfs  surface  in  fa- 
vor of  a  universal  deluge.     See  Geology. 

8.  But  perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  belief  in  a  universal  deluge  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  researches  of  the  zoologist. 
From  him  we  learn  that,  even  taking  the  cubit  by 
which  the  ark  was  measured  to  have  been  of  the  lon- 
gest, the  ark  was  totally  inadequate  to  contain  the  ani- 
mals even  of  a  single  continent.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  part 
•of  the  subject.  We  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  the  lec- 
tures of  Hugh  Miller  (Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  267). 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  he  had  exhausted  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  ark  when,  after  calculating  the  amount 
of  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  animals  known 
to  himself  at  the  time,  he  concluded  that  *'  all  these 
two  hundred  and  eif^hty  beasts  might  be  kept  in  one 
story  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their 
"m3at  in  the  second,  the  birds  and  their  provisions  in 
the  third,  with  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his  fami- 
ly, and  all  their  necessaries"  (History  of  the  World, 
p.  67).  Since  Raleijjh's  time,  however,  the  known 
number  of  terrestrial  animals  has  been  enormouslv 

• 

increased.  Of  mammalia  alone  there  are  now  known 
between  1600  and  1700  species.  To  these  must  be 
added  upwards  of  6000  birds,  650  reptiles,  and  650,000 
insects,  all  of  which  would  require  room  and  a  pro- 
vision of  food  in  the  ark.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  no  vessel  ever  fashioned  by  man  could  have  ac- 
commodated a  tithe  of  these  inmates.  See  Noah's 
Ark. 

But  over  and  above  the  impossibility  of  construct- 
ing a  vessel  large  cnoui^h  to  contain  all  the  species  of 
terrestrial  animals  that  inhabit  the  globe,  it  would 
have  been  equally  impossible  in  the  days  of  Noah, 


just  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  oar  own  day, 
to  collect  all  these  creatures  alive  into  one  comer  c^ 
the  earth.  No  one  needs  to  be  informed  that  the  ani- 
mal tribes  are  not  all  represented  in  any  one  country- ; 
that  certain  races  are  confined  to  high  latitndes,  that 
others  roam  among  the  temperate  zones,  while  others 
are  found  only  between  the  tropics.  Nor  is  it  nec^- 
sary  to  do  mure  than  allude  to  the  £act  that  there  is  a 
similar  grouping  on  all  hi^h  land,  altitude  above  the 
sea  being  thus  representative  of  recession  from  the 
equator,  so  that  the  bald  head  of  a  lofty  mountain  may 
be  white  with  the  snows  of  an  eternal  winter,  its 
shoulders  clad  with  the  spring-like  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  latitudes,  while  its  feet  lie  rich  in  the  glo- 
ries of  a  tropical  summer.  But  besides  this  arrange- 
ment, according  to  climate  and  temperature,  there  is  « 
still  further  subdivision  mio protnnces,  and  these  ai^aio 
into  generic  and  spec'fic  centres.  Thus,  while  each 
zone  of  latitude  has  its  peculiar  yacie«  of  uniiunl  and 
vegetable  life,  it  contains  so  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent areas,  in  which  the  animals  and  plants  are  to 
a  large  extent  generically  or  specifically  different  from 
those  of  contiguous  areas.  The  evidence  of  these  lo- 
calized groups  of  organisms  points  in  part  to  old  geo- 
logical changes  of  sea  and  land,  and  possibly  to  other 
causes  which  are  still  far  from  being  understood.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  treated  them  as  centres  ofcrta- 
tion,  that  is,  distinct  areas  in  which  groups  of  plants 
and  animals  had  been  created,  and  from  which,  as  a 
common  centre,  they  had  gradually  radiated,  so  as  to 
encroach  more  or  less  upon  the  neighboring  areas. 
Hence,  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the  species  of  terres- 
trial creatures  inhabiting  the  earth,  it  would  be  ncce»- 
sar>'  not  only  to  visit  each  parallel  of  latitude  on  Inth 
sides  of  the  equator,  but  to  explore  the  whole  extent 
of  each  parallel,  so  as  to  leave  ont  none  of  the  sepante 
provinces.  With  all  the  appliances  of  modem  civil- 
ization, and  all  the  labors  of  explorers  in  the  cau5e  of 
science  throughout  every  part  of  the  world,  tbe  tsf^k 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
probably  still  far  from  being  accomplished.  Not  a 
year  passes  away  without  witnessing  new  names  add* 
ed  to  the  lists  of  the  zoologist.  Surely  no  one  will 
pretend  that  what  has  not  yet  been  achieved  by  han- 
dreds  of  laborers  during  many  centuries  could  have 
been  performed  by  one  of  the  patriarchs  during^  a  few 
vears.  It  was  of  course  necessarv  that  the  animals 
should  be  brought  alive.  But  this,  owing  to  their  cli- 
matal  susceptibilities,  was  in  the  case  of  many  species 
impossible,  and  even  with  regard  to  those  which  might 
have  survived  the  journey,  the  difficulties  of  their 
transport  must  have  been  altogether  insuperable. 
Noah,  moreover,  was  busy  with  his  great  vessel,  and 
continued  to  be  *^  a  preacher  of  repentance*'  to  his  fel- 
low-men— occupations  which  admitted  of  no  pere^na- 
ttons  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  inmates  for 
the  ark.  It  is  indeed  beyond  our  power  to  follow  np 
the  train  of  impossibilities  which  such  a  notion  in>> 
plies.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  remarks  that  the  idcA  <if  a 
collection  of  all  the  terrestrial  animals  of  the  g^oXtc 
brought  by  Noah  to  the  ark  cannot  be  entertained, 
"  without  bringing  up  the  idea  of  miracles  more  sto- 
pendens  than  any  that  are  recorded  in  Scriptore,  even 
what  ap|)ear  appalling  in  comparison;  the  great  d<^ 
cislve  miracle  of  Christianity — the  resurrection  of  th« 
Lord  Jesus — sinks  down  before  it." 

The  existence  of  distinct  provinces  of  plants  nn^ 
animals  is  a  fact  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  open.4 
out  many  wide  fields  of  inquiry.  Its  bearing  on  th-* 
question  of  the  deluge  is  of  course  that  phase  which 
more  especially  requires  to  be  noticed  here.  In  adfli- 
tion  to  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  these  provinces  have  a  geological  as  -well 
as  a  zoological  significance.  Laying  aside  as  utterly 
impossible  the  idea  of  the  representation  in  the  ark  of 
every  terrestrial  species,  we  may  obtain  some  confirn>- 
ator}*  evidence  that  the  exbting  races  of  plants  and 
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animals  have  never  been  interrupted  by  a  general  ca- 
tajitrophe.  A  careful  study  of  these  provinces  shows 
that  some  are  older  than  others,  just  as  some  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  geologically  older  than  other 
parts.  In  certain  cases  a  province  is  found  to  contain 
within  itself  the  relic  of  un  older  province  which  once 
occupied  the  same  spot.  In  the  profounder  depths  of 
the  maritime  lochs  that  indent  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  there  exist  little  groups  of  shell-fish  which 
are  not  now  found  alive  in  the  shallower  partf.  Yet 
the}'  once  lived  even  in  the  shallower  water,  and  their 
remains  are  now  found  fofsil  along  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  elsewhere.  They  have  become 
gradually  extinct  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  owing 
probably  to  a  change  of  climate,  and  are  now  confined 
to  the  very  deepest  zones.  These  and  otter  facts  of 
the  same  kind  point  to  slow  and  gradual  changes  un- 
broken by  any  great  cataclysmal  event.  Among 
plants,  too,  similar  phenomena  abound.  It  should  not 
l)e  lust  sight  of,  that,  had  the  whole  earth  been  covered 
for  a  year  l>y  a  sheet  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  our 
terrestrial  plunts  must  have  perished.  On  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  flood  there  would  hence  require  to  Ite 
a  new  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  all  over  the 
wor^i — ^a  supposition  for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
either  in  Scripture  or  nature,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  we  know  of  the  method  of  the  divine  work- 
ing. Plants  are  grouped,  like  animals,  in  greater  and 
lesser  provinces;  and  these,  too,  differ  greatly  from 
each  other  in  antiquity.  Some  assemblages  of  plants 
have  spread  over  wide  districts,  and  either  extirpated 
those  which  had  previously  occupied  the  ground  or 
driven  them  into  sheltered  comers.  In  (ire^it  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  instance,  there  are  five  db^tinct  groups 
of  plants  which  have  also  corresponding  suites  of  ani- 
mals. The  successive  migrations  of  these  groups  can 
still  be  traced,  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  certiin 
vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  among  the  Brit- 
ish islands  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period.  England  was  still  united  to  the  Continent 
when  the  oldest  group  of  plants  began  to  flourish. 
The  northern  half  of  the  island,  with  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  again  ele- 
vated before  the  great  maFS  of  the  British  plants  crept 
westward  across  the  plains  that  united  the  islands  with 
the  Continent.  It  was  after  the  whole  of  our  present 
grouper  of  plants  and  animals  had  become  fixed  in  their 
existing  habitats  that  the  isthmus  was  broken  through 
by  the  waves  and  Britain  became  an  island.  These 
changes  could  not  have  been  brought  about  save  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  a  protracted  series  of  ages.  They 
give  evidence  of  no  sudden  break,  no  temporary  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  creation,  such  as  the  idea  of  a 
general  flood  would  require,  but,  on  the  contrary',  show 
very  clearly  that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals have  gone  on  in  unbroken  succession  from  a  time 
that  long  preceded  the  advent  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive  against 
the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle  apart. 
"The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the  whole  glofe 
with  water  would  be  a  complete  change  in  its  climntc, 
the  general  tendency  being  to  lower  and  equalize  the 
temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  PcoH  p  /*.«* 
with  this  process  .  .  .  would  ensue  the  destruction  of 
the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  This  would 
t-ake  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the  entire  change  in 
climatal  conditions,  too  sudden  and  general  to  be  es- 
caped by  migration ;  and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  sndden  change  in  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty 
fathoms ;  and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be 
depressed  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months,  and 
to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that 
the  animals  conld  not  possibly  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.  All  the 
littoral  animals,  therefore,  woiUd  have  been  killed. 


The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles  would  have 
been  extenninated,  and  all  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Paci£ 
ic  would  at  once  have  been  converted  into  dead  coral, 
never  to  grow  again.  But,  so  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  acom-shells,  periwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  have 
continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  manv  thousands  of 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  Noah  was  not  directed  to 
take  marine  animals  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor,  in-> 
deed,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  pre- 
served. Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged, 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  f^esh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm ; 
and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  sev- 
eral species  would  have  become  extinct.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  occurred.  Lastly,  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water 
upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with  him 

!  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued  from  it 
had  the  slightest  difliculty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds 

j  for  believing  that  no  universal  deluge  ever  occurred. 

I  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  lo- 
cal ;  suppose,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  have  been  submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for 
preserving  all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mammals  from  getting  awa}'  \ 
and,  in  the  next,  the  number  of  species  peculiar  to  that 
geographical  area,  and  which  would  be  absolutely  dr- 
stroyed  b}*  its  being  flooded,  supposing  they  could  not 
escape,  is  insignificant." 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  Q'lke  other  deluges  of  which  we 
read)  a  local  event  confined  to  one  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  that  it  was  "universal"  onlv  inasmuch 
as  it  efl^ected  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race, 
the  family  of  Noah  alone  excepted.  Against  this  opin- 
ion no  objections  of  any  weight. C4in  l)e  urged.  It  is 
borne  out  Ity  the  evidence  to  Ije  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  any  statement  in  holy  Scripture.  The  univer- 
sality of  the  language  in  which  Moses  describes  the 
extent  of  the  Deluge — **all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered" — has  indeed 
been  regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  universality  of  the 
catastrophe.  But  such  general  expressions  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings  to  denote  a 
tract  of  country  which,  though  large  relatively  to  its 
inhabitants,  yet  formed  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface.  No  authentic  traces  of  the  action 
of  the  flood  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  Eatt,  where 
the  area  of  submersion  was  probably  situoted,  not 
indeed  is  it  likely  that  any  such  traces  will  ever  be 
found.  They  might  confirm  our  faith,  but  they  are 
bv  no  means  necessarv,  for  the  fact  of  the  former  de- 

ft  •    ' 

struction  of  the  human  race  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  sacred  volume,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition in  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth,  even  the 
most  barbarous  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
early  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "all  flesh,'' 
'*all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 
only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
common  enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small  part 
of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  "all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy 
com;"  and  that  •*a  decree  went  out  from  CaB.«ar  Au- 
gustus that  ail  the  vorld  should  be  taxed."  In  theso 
and  many  similar  passages  the  expressions  of  the 
writer  are  obviously  not  to  be  taken  in  an  exactly 
literal  sense.  Even  the  apparently  very  distinct 
phrase  ^^all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  xckoU 
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hetEoen  were  covered''  may  be  matched  hy  another  pre- 
cisely aimibir,  where  it  is  said  that  God  would  pat  the 
fear  and  the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  nation  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  that  such  language 
is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with 
the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fifteen  cu- 
bits upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested 
be  the  present  mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  more  than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have 
been  covered,  the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  i.  e. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were 
submerged.  The  anthor  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth, 
etc.  has  endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shift- 
ing the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  "  fifteen  cubits 
upward'*  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the  plain.  By 
"  the  high  hills"  he  thinks  may  be  meant  only  slight 
elevations,  called  * '  high"  because  they  w^ere  the  high- 
est parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen  cubits  is  only  a  little 
more  than  twenty-six  feet,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  such  trifling  elevations  are  described  as  "  all 
the  high  hUls  under  the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate 
the  ark  itself  must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive is  that,  fiir  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary 
mountain  reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ain now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
▼i8il)le.  A  lower  mountain  range,  such  as  the  Za- 
gros  range  for  instance,  may  be  intended.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  geographical  certainty  in  the  matter,  it  is 
better  to  adopt  some  snch  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
Indeed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark 
rested  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for 
4000  feet  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  descent  from  which  would  have  been  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  the  fragments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can  weigh 
nothin^;  when  l)alanced  against  so  extreme  an  improb- 
ability. Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tionsd  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Armenia, 
we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to  have  been  par- 
tial, and  may  suppose  it  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
the  range  of  mountains  running  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  farther.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sud- 
den subsidence  of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  ac- 
companied by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch, 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1810,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  fL  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land 
2000  square  miles  in  area  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon- 
(see  the  account  of  this  sutwidence  of  the  Delta  of  the 
xiKlua  ill  Lyell's  I'nnciptet  of  Geolw/jf,  p.  460-63). 
Compare  Flood. 

De'lus  (or  Delos,  AijXog,  so  called  from  having 
appeared,  dijKoc,  manijett^  from  the  sea,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Neptune),  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  as 
one  of  the  places  addressed  by  Lucius  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in 
the  i£gean  Sea  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Close.  Geog,  s.  v.), 
being  only  about  five  miles  in  circumference  (Pliny, 
ii,  89).  It  was  situated  between  Myconus  and  Khe- 
nssa.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  this 
i;od  and  of  his  sister  Artemis,  or  Diana  (Spanheim  on 
Callimachus's  //ymii  to  Del.).     We  learn  from  Jose- 


phus  {.int.  xiv,  10, 8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  island, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that,  after  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (B.C.  146),  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce  (Cicero,  ManiL  18;  Pliny,  iv,  ii: 
xvi,  89;  Livy,  xli,  26;  xliv,  29;  Strabo,  xiv,  p.  6n»: 
Pausanius,  iii,  23)^.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  (Grose, 
Greece,  iii,  222)  and  its  consequent  security,  its  fe^ti- 
val,  which  was  a  kind  of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bor, and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway  from 
Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favorite  reeort  U 
merchants  (Strabo,  x,  p.  486).  So  extensive  was  the 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  island  that  10,000  6l£.v€s 
are  said  to  have  changed  hands  there  in  one  day  {Sat- 
bo,  xiv,  p.  668).  It  was  especially  celebrated  for  irs 
bronze  (tee  Ddiacum,  Plin}^  xxxiv,  2, 4 ;  Cicero,  Rose, 
46 ;  Verr.  ii,  34).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited  ex- 
cept by  a  few  shepherds,  but  contains  extensive  mmi 
(Toumefort,  i,  349  sq.).  It,  together  with  an  adjoia- 
ng  island,  is  now  called  Dhiles.  See  Leake,  NurAem 
Greece,  iii,  95  sq. ;  Ross,  Retaen  auf,  d.  Grieck  Insria.  i, 
80 ;  ii,  167 ;  Sallier,  Hist.  deVIslede  Dtlos,  in  the  M^. 
de  PAcad.  des  Inscrip.  iii,  876;  Schwenk,  DeUacortaikt 
Part  I  (Fiancof.  1825);  Schl&ger,  De  Rebus  Dell  (Mi- 
tav.  1840). 


Coin  of  DeloB. 

De  Lyra.     See  Lyra. 

De  Maistre.    See  Maistrb. 

De'mas  (^i^/xacf  probably  a  contraction  from  Aif- 
/i^rptoci  or  perhaps  from  Arifiapxoc)i  &  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (called  by  him  his  fellow-laborer,  ei'v 
tpyoQ,  in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv,  14)  daring  bis 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  B.C.  57.  At  a  Later 
period  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  we  find  him  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  B.C.  64.  This  de- 
parture has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apn^- 
tasy  from  Christianity  (so  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Ii,  (>), 
which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  passage  (Baddei 
Ecd.  A  post.  p.  311  sq.).— -Smith,  s.  v. 

Demay.     See  Talmud. 

Deme'triuB  (At^ft^rpioci  probably  from  AtiftriTftfh 
the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  Cybele),  the  name 
originally  of  several  of  Alexander's  generals  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  borne  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  princes,  two  of 
whom  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Apociypha,  and 
three  in  Josephus ;  also  by  two  men  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.,  and  hy  several  others  in  Josephus. 

1.  Demetrics  I,  Bumamed  Soter  (I^Mtrrfo,  **the 
Saviour,"  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Babylo- 
nians), king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleucas  IV 
Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a  fao«- 
tage  to  Rome  (B.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his  uncle, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Appian,  Syr,  45).  From  bis 
position  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  164)  be  claim- 
ed his  lilierty,  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the 
Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochus v.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish  policy 
(Polyh.  xxxi,  12),  and  by  the  advice  and  assifitance 
of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
(Polyb.  xxxi,  19 ;  Justin,  xxxiv,  3),  he  left  Italy  se- 
cretly, and  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Tripoli^  in 
Phoenicia  (2  Mncc.  xiv,  1 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  1  •  Jraephus, 
Ant,  xii,  1).  The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor 
(B.C.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  protector  Lysias 
were  put  to  death  (1  Mace,  vii,  2,  8;  2  Mace,  xiv,  2). 


BEMETEIUS  1l 

Having  tbui  (mined  pweeision  of  tbe  kingdom.  Dem*- 
trius  succeeded  In  secnring  the  fsvor  oFthe  Romane 
(Pcilyb.  ixsii,  4),  ind  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
iDt«Tii>l  organiiRtion  otbu  dominions.  The  Grxciz- 
iag  party  v/en  still  powerful  at  Jenisulem,  and  be 
Buiiported  tbeni  by  anus.  In  the  firit  campaign  his 
general  Bacchides  estat)liahed  Alcimns  In  the  hJKh- 
priesthoodi,!  Hacc.  vii,6-20)j  bat  the  iDccees  wai  not 
la  forced  to  take  refu 


Mice.  X,  74-83).  In  tfi%e  of  these  hoatilitien,  J011&. 
than  succeeded  in  gainin;^  the  favor  of  Demetrius  trhen 
he  was  esUldished  in  the  kingdom  (1  Mucc.  xl,  23-27), 
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Buccesdve  engagements  bv  Judas  M< 
vii,  81,  Bi.  43-45),  and  fbll  on  the  Held  (see  Mlchaolis 
on  I  Mace,  vil,  S2,  against  Wenudorf,  lie  fide  Maccab. 
p.  124  >q.;  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  10,  i).  Two  othi^ 
campaign!  were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  \>y  Bac- 
chides  (B.C.  1G1-I58) ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
completed  a  Ireatj  with  tbe  Romans  iliortly  before  hie 
death  (B.C.  181),  who  forbade  Demetriue  to  oppiesa 
the  Jews  (I  Msec,  viii,  ,11),  Not  lung  afterwards  De- 
nierriUB  further  iaciirred  the  displeaeure  of  the  Itomana 
liy  tbe  expulsion  of  Ariaralhef  (torn  Cappadocia  (Po- 
lyb.  xxxi,  !0i  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  and  be  alieaated  tbe 
afTectfon  of  hia  own  sabjecta  by  bia  private  excesses 
(Justin,  1.  c. ;  comp,  Polyb.  ](xziii,  14).  When  hia 
power  was  thus  tb.iken  (B.C.  Ib'i),  Al'^xandrr  Italaa 

senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful 
support  of  I>(olemy  I'hilomelor,  Attilus,  and  Ariara- 
Ihes.  Demetrius  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Jonathan,  who  bud  succeeded  bia  brother  Ja- 
dus  us  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  tbe  recullec- 
tion  of  his  wrongs,  wannly  favored  tbe  cause  of  AlrX' 
ander  (I  Msec,  x,  1  G).  The  rivals  met  in  a  dcci.<ivo 
engagement  (B.C.  lb<>),  and  Demetrius,  slter  display- 
ing the  greatest  personal  bravery,  waa  defeated  and 
»l4in(l  Mace.  »,48-iO;  Joseph,  ^o(.  xiii, 2,4;  Polyb. 
ili,  by.  In  addition  to  tbe  very  interesting  fragments 
of  Polybius,  the  following  reference!  muy  lie  consult- 
ed; Justin,  xxxlv,  3;  xxxv,lj  Appian,  iSyr.  46,  47, 
67;  Llvy,  £;>>(.  ilvii;  Enseb.  ,4ih.  CAron.  p.  166.  He 
left  two  sonx.  Demetrius,  sumameil  Nicalur,  and  An- 
tiochna,  called  Sidetea,  both  of  whom  snbeequently  as- 
cended tbe  throne.     See  AntiOCHUS. 
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■gure  to  the  left,  with  acepln  sod  emucojiU. 
2.  DxHETRira  II,  sumamed  Kicator  (Nunirup, 
"tbe  Victor;"  so  on  coins.  Eckbel,  iii,  £29  sq.;  else- 
where NtCAHOR),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  elder  son  of 
Domelrius  Soter,  precedini'.  He  was  sent  tiy  hia  fa- 
ther, together  with  his  Imither  Antinchiis,  with  a  large 
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Balas  biid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  arkd  thui 
csped  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  that  usurper.  When 
he  waa  grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexan- 
der furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  father's  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force  of 
Cretan  mercenaries  (Justin,  I.e. ;  comp.  1  Mace,  x,  67), 
and  aided  by  Ptolemy  Philomelor  (1  Mace,  xi,  19; 
DIod.  Sic.  Kcl.  xxxil,  I),  whose  daughter  Cleopatra 
Wat  promised  to  him,  be  made  a  descent  on  Si-ria(B.C. 
H8  or  147),  and  waa  received  with  geneml  favor  (1 
Mace.  X,  67  sq.),  Jonathan,  however,  still  supported 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated  Apollonius.  whom 
DenKtrius  had  appointed  gercmor  of  Ccele-Syria  (1 


of  the  roy;il  dues  and  other  concessiona  (1  ilooc  xi,  32 
-37).  In  rolum  for  theae  favors  the  Jews  rendered 
important  services  to  Demetrius  when  Trj'pbon  first 
claimed  tbe  kingdom  for  Antiocbua  VI,  tbe  son  of 
Alexancter  (1  Mace,  xi,  42) ;  hut  afterwards,  being  of- 
fended by  bis  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace,  xi,  58), 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In 
the  campaign  which  follr^ued,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  :44;  1  Mace,  xii,  28);  but 
the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (B.C. 
143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jewa,  Simon,  the 
successor  of  Jonathan,  olitained  very  favorable  terms 
from  Demetrius  (B.C.  142);  but  Bhortly  ufterwardfl 
Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner  (B.C.  138)  by 
Arsaces  (q.  v.)  VI  (Jlltbridatea),  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  dominions  he  bad  invaded  (1  Mace,  xiv,  1-3; 
Justin,  xxxvi;  Joseph.  AtU.  xjii,  6;  Liv_v,  Epit.  Iii). 
Appian  and  Justin  place  this  captivity  of  Demetriug 
before  the  revolt  of  Trypbon,  but  the  order  of  tbe  nar- 
rative in  the  lioiik  of  Maccabeea  b  most  probable  (not- 
wiUuUnding  Wemsdorf,  Dt  Jidt  Uaccab.  p.  137  sq.). 
Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rbodoguna  in  marriage  (Appiin, 
SyT.dT);  and  after  hia  death,  though  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  Ktill  received  kind  treat- 
ment from  his  successor,  Phrsates.  When  Antiocbus 
Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possetsioc  of  tbe  Syrian 
throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Pbraates  employed  Demetri- 
us to  affect  n  dlveninn.  In  this  Demetrius  succeeded, 
and  when  Antiocbus  fell  in  battle  be  a^'ain  -took  pas., 
session  of  tiie  Syrian  crown  (B.C.  128).  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  pretender,  supported  l>y  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
appeared  In  the  field  against  bim,  and  after  auflering 
a  defeat  he  was  assassinated,  according  to  lome  liy  his 
wife  Cleopatra  (Appian,  Bgr.  68),  while  attempting  to 
escape  by  aea/Juatin,  xxiix,  I;  Joseph.  Jot,  xiU,  9. 
3).    See  Cleopatra. 


3.  DzMin'BiDa  III,  sumamed  Ecc.ercb  (Eiwoipoc, 
i.  e.  "  the  Opportune)  1"  on  coins  Thbhs  Pkiloi-atos 
and  Soter  (Eckhel,  Iii,  245,  £46),  king  of  .Syria,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus.  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  II.  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
tbe  death  of  his  father,  he  was  set  up  as  king  of  Da- 
mascus, or  C<ele-Syri«,  by  tlio  aid  of  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
rus,  king  of  Cypruo;  and  after  the  death  ofAntlochua 
Eusebes,  be  and  his  brother  Philip  for  a  time  held  the 
whole  of  Syria  (Joscphus.  AiU.  xlii,  13,  4).  IIU  as- 
sistance was  invoked  by  tbe  Jews  against  the  tj-ranny 
of  Alexander  Jannieus  (q.  v.);  but.  thoujrh  be  defeat- 
ed this  prince  in  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  vic- 
tory, but  withdrew  to  DeriEa.  War  im media telv  broke 
out  between  bim  and  his  brother  Philip ;  and  Stiatnr, 
tbe  governor  of  BcrcBO,  who  supported  Philip,  having 
otitained  apsistaace  from  tbe  Arabians  and  Parthianp, 
blc^ekuded  Demetring  in  his  camp,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  (Arsaces  IX),  king 
of  Parthia,  who  detained  bim  In  an  honora'.,le  captiv- 
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Hj  tni  his  death  (Josephns,  Ant,  xiii,  14).  His  coins 
bear  date  from  21«  to  224  iEr.  Seleucid.,  i.  e.  B.C.  94- 
H8.    See  Syria. 


Coin  of  Demetrius  III. 

4.  Sumamed  Phalerkus  ('»  4>aXi7pfvc,  th^Phaleri- 
on),  the  zealous  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  un- 
der Ptolemy  PiiiladelphaSf  who  at  his  suggestion  un- 
dertook the  Septuagiut  (q.  v.)  version,  and  secured  the 
benefit  of  the  criticism  of  the  resident  Jews  upon  the 
translation  (Josephuj*,  Ant.  xii,  2, 1, 4,  l.'i).  See  Oster- 
mann,  De  Dem.  Fhal.  vita,  rebus  ffestis  it  tcriptarum  re- 
li^iU  (pt.  i,  Hersfeld,  1847,  4to). 

5.  A  ireed-man  of  Pompej*,  who  rebuilt,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  city  of  Gadara,  of  which  he  was  a  native 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  4,  4). 

6.  An  Alexandrian  Jew  and  alabarch,  who  married 
Mariamne  (formerly  the  wife  of  Arcbelaus),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Agrippinus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  7,  8). 

7.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  who,  being  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  assembled  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  excited  a 
tumult  by  haranguing  them  on  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  con- 
sequently their  own  craft  as  silversmiths.  A.D.  62. 
Their  employment  was  to  make  "silver  shrines  for 
Diana"  (Acts  xix,  24) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  these  "shrines"  (vaoC)  were  silver  models  of  the 
temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  which  perhaps  a 
little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed.  These,  it 
seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners,  who  either  could 
not  perform  their  devotions  at  the  temple  itself,  or 
who,  after  having  done  so,  carried  them  away  as  me- 
morials, or  for  purposes  of  worship,  or  as  charms.  The 
continual  resort  of  foreigners  to  Ephesus  from  all  parts, 
on  account  of  the  singular  vener»ition  in  which  the 
image  of  the  goddess  was  held,  mu5t  have  rendered 
this  manufacture  very  profitable,  and  sufficiently  ex- 
pUins  the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-crafts- 
men.    See  Diana. 

8.  A  Christian,  mentioned  with  commendation  in  3 
John  12.  A.D.  cir.  90.  From  the  connection  of  the 
apostle  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  the  epistle  was 
.written,  some  have  supposed  that  this  Demetrius  is  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  and  that  he  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  ren- 
dered the  more  uncertain  by  the  coaimouncss  of  the 
name. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandrin,  is  said  to  hnve 
succeeded  Julian  in  that  see  A.D.  189  (Eusebius,  //. 
E.  V,  22).  He  was  at  first  the  friend  of  Origen,  and 
committed  the  instructions  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
entirely  to  him  (Eusebius  vi,  3)i  but  he  afterwards, 
"overcome  by  human  infirmity"  (Euseb.  vi,  8)  seems 
to  have  become  envious  of  Origen,  and  his  enemy. 
When  Origen  (A.D.  228)  was  ordained  presbvtcr  at 
CiEsarea,  Demetrius  excluded  him  from  the  Church  — 
an  act  which  was  not  recognized  by  the  churches  gen- 
erally. Demetrius  died  about  248.— Mosheim,  Com- 
n^ntanes,  cent,  iii,  §  30.     See  Origkn. 

Dsmetrius,  Cydonius,  a  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  born  at  Thessalonica  or  Byzantium,  and  prob- 
ably received  his  surname  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  lived  at  Cydone  in  Crete.  The  emperor  John 
Canticuzenus,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  raised 
him  to  the  hi.;hest  jiostn  of  honor  in  the  state.  When 
tills  princo  thought  of  embracing;  monastic  life,  Deme- 


trius determined  to  leave  the  world  also,  and  both  eo* 
tered  the  same  convent  in  1355.  Subtwquently  be 
went  to  Italy  to  study  the  theology  of  the  Lstia 
Chureb,  and  while  there  became  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  other  prominent  Latin  theologians.  Ihi 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  the  latest  incident  ia 
his  life  is  a  letter  addressed  In  1384  to  the  en)per>jr 
Manuel  Palssologus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter  as- 
cending the  throne.  He  is  the  author  of  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  works,  and  the  translator  of  many  Latin  woris 
into  Greek.  Most  of  his  works  have  never  been  print- 
ed. His  work,  Hfpi  rov  Kara^ovilv  riv  3avaruf  (^ 
cojiiemnenda  morie,  on  contemning  decUk)^  was  pablL«b- 
ed  by  K.  Seller  (Basel,  1553),  and  by  Kuinoel  (Leipzic, 
178G).  A  selection  of  his  letters  was  published  by 
Matthsei  (Moscow  1776,  and  Dresden,  1789).  For  a 
list  of  his  writings  and  their  various  ecUtions,  eee  Hoff. 
mann,  Bibiloffraphischet  Le^ikon,  i,  499;  Fabricio*. 
Bibliothi'ca  Grteca,  i,  498 ;  see  abo  Hoefer,  BiogrofU 
Generate,  xiii,  553. 

Demission,  the  name  in  Scotch  Presbyteiiaa 
churches  for  the  act  by  which  a  minister  resigns  bU 
charge.  He  can  only  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  die 
presbytery,  as  they  otdtdned  him.  The  court  jad|^ 
of  the  grounds  of  demission,  and  may  refuse  or  cum* 
ply.  An  old  form  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ms  u 
follows :  '*  I,  Mr.  A.  B.,  minLnter  at  C,  for  such  causes, 
demit  my  ministry  at  the  said  parish  of  C,  purely  sad 
simply  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  of  D.,  declar- 
ing that,  for  my  part,  the  said  parish  shall  be  held  va- 
cant, and  that  it  shall  l>e  firee  to  the  parish  and  presbr- 
tcry,  after  due  intimation  hereof,  by  warrant  of  the 
presliytery,  to  call  and  plant  another  minister  there- 
in ;  and  consent  that  this  be  recorded  in  the  pre^by 
tery  books,  adfiUuram  ret*  memoriam.     In  witiieM 

whereof  I  have  subscribed  these  presents  at ,  etc." 

The  demission  being  accepted,  the  church  is  declared 
vacant. 

Demiurge  (Greek,  Srjfiiovpyo^,  from  fijfio^,  p«o> 
pie,  and  tpyta,  obs.  /  work;  a  worker  /or  the  pe<fpU\ 
hence,  a  workman^  craftsman)  was  the  name  given  \  > 
the  Gnostics  to  the  mysterious  being  by  whom  God  v. 
supposed  to  have  created  the  universe.  The  Gnostici 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  dwelt  in  a  fulness  (a 
pleroma)  of  inaccessible  light;  that  he  had  cresteii 
other  beings,  called  seons,  o**  emanations ;  that  frnn 
these  other  seons  were  descended ;  and  fkim  these  an 
inferior  ordor  of  spirits  were  derived,  among  whom  on*" 
called  the  Demiurge  had  created  the  world,  and  bad 
rebelled  again-^t  the  Supreme  Being.  He  makes  out 
of  matter  the  visil>le  world,  and  rules  over  it.  He  was 
considered  as  the  God  of  the  Jews.  "  In  the  farther 
development  of  the  idea  the  Gnostic  systems  differ; 
the  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  Mareion  and  the  Ophites, 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  an  insolent  being,  resis^i; 
the  purposes  of  God,  while  the  Judaizing  Gnostic5, 
Basilides  and  Valentine,  make  him  a  restricted,  nn- 
conscious  instrument  of  God  to  prepare  the  way  of  re- 
demption."—SchaflT,  Hist.  ofChristi-m  Church,  i,  §  71 ; 
Mosheim,  Commeninries  (Murdock^s  translation,  i,  4^^ 
461 ;  ii,  3rl).     See  Gnosticism. 

Demme,  Charles  Rudolph,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Lutheran  divine,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Demme,  was 
born  in  Mtthlhausen,  Thuringia,  April  10, 1795.  Ho 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Gdttingen  and  Halle.  On  the  uprising  of 
Germany  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  he  oflercd 
his  services,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
conflict.  His  seal  led  him  into  imminent  danger; 
and  at  Waterloo  he  was  carried,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, from  the  field.  He  had  been  designed  for  tbe 
law.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1818,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  lilwr- 
ty,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  institutions. 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1810,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  Uummclstown,  Pa.    He  removed  to  Philadelphia 
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ficbafFer  of  Si.  Michaal'a  and  Zion's  cburche*,  nbera 
he  continued  to  labur  fur  tbiny-seven  jeurs  with  great 
fldeliCy  and  auccess.  Worn  out  by  great  labors,  for 
Bsverul  yeiir*  before 
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an  accomplubed  scboluT,  and  a  prince  among  preacli- 
era.  As  ■  pulpit  orator  be  was  doE  suipig»ed  by  any 
of  hia  contempaiarica.  llluatratinjf  in  bis  life  tbe 
power  and  bleswdnesi  of  the  Uoapol,  be  brought  lo  the 
Ri^rvice  piety  and  learning,  and  made  tbe  tniniBiry  of 
tbe  Word  tbe  grand  aim  of  bis  life,  with  which  no 
other  pursuit  «u  allowed  to  inUrfere.  In  1HJ9  he 
was  elected  tu  tbe  profeswirship  of  the  Tbeolof^cai 
Seminary,  Columbua,  Ohio,  and  in  1(M3  was  appointed 
professor  In  the  semiaary  at  Gettysburg,  but  both  posi- 
tions be  felt  it  bis  duty  to  declina.  He  was  a  meniber 
of  tbe  Americun  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  hon- 
(iml  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity  frum  tbe  UniveraiC}' 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  edited  in  (Jerman  the  works  of 
Joscphus,  carefully  comparing  tbe  translation  with 
the  original,  and  adding  a  large  namber  of  notes. 

Demon;  Demoniac    See  Vxikih  ;  U.kiioniac. 

Dem'oplion  (Ai/iof  uv),  a  Syrian  general  or  mil- 
itary governor  in  PalesUne  under  Antiocbiu  V.  Eupa- 
tor  (i  Hacc.  lii,  2). 

Dempster,  Jolm,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
mioiater  and  promoter  ofthoalo^cal  learning  in  the 
Church,  wai  bom  Jan.  2, 1794,  in  the  town  nf  Hnrido, 
N.  Y.  His  father,  tbe  Kev.  Jarnn  Dempster,  waa  a 
Scotcfaman,  educated  at  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  though  bred  a  PrBshi-terian,  was  received  by  JUr. 

miseionary  to  America.  He  preached  for  a  season  in 
Iha  city  of  Now  York,  but  for  some  raiion  liecame  dis- 
connected from  Mr.  Wesley's  aervice,  and  wsa  there- 
after a  paetor  of  a  Presliyteruin  church  in  the  town 
of  Florida  till  his  djath  in  1808.  The  aon  waa  too 
young  to  profit  intellectually  from  bia  father's  train' 
Ing,  and  grew  up  ignorant  ulmoet  of  books  till  hie  con- 
version  at  a  Mctliodlst  camp-ni;eting  in  1812,  when  he 
began  a  course  of  seduloua  and  systematic  study, 
which  he  kept  np  during  his  whole  life.  In  li'lfl  he 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Melhodbt  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  hi*  successive  appointments,  as 
stated  in  the  Uinutea,  were  ai  follows:  Iglli,  :>t. Law- 
rence, I^wor  Canada  District;  1*17,  Paris,  Sew  York ; 
1818,  Watenown ;  181!),  Scipio;  IHJO,  Buperannnted  ; 
lxil-22,  Watertown;  182B,  Homerj  ISH,  Anl.om; 
IH-Jo  -SC.  Rochester;  lS»-2!<,  (^aienovia ;  I&i9-i2.  Ca- 
yuga District,  Oneida  Conference  ;  1K33-36,  black 
liiTcr  District  i  1836-41,  Missionary  to  Bucnoa  Ayres ; 
184!,  Vestrv  Street,  New  York;  1843  44,  Muliierrv 
Street;  1846-64,  professor  in  Biblical  Institute,  New- 
burv.VL.and  Concord,  N.  H. ;  1865-63,  profea-or  in 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  F.vaniton,  111.  ■■  His  fields 
of  lalior  were  extremely  diverse,  and  yet  he  occupied 
every  one  of  them  with  marked  tucceaa.  From  tbe 
borders  of  Csnada  on  the  north,  to  St.  Augustine,  Flu., 
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active  laliors  fur  tbe  promotion  of  the  cauae  of  Christ." 
By  incessant  labor  ho  made  up  largely  the  deficiencie* 
in  his  early  education,  acquiring  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Helj.ew  knguagee,  and  a  fair  amount  of  general  cul- 
ture. His  mind,  natumily  metaphvhicdl,  tamed  ea- 
peciully  to  queetiuna  of  philoeophical  theology,  aucb 
as  the  divine  nature  and  government,  tbe  will,  etc. 
and  on  these  bipics  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  great 
success,  liut  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  organ- 
ization of  theological  seminaries  in  tbe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  After  eijihteen  yearn  of  labor,  be  saw 
two  of  these  (Concord  and  Evanaton)in  full  operation, 
largely  as  the  fmit  of  bia  own  industry,  energt',  and 
perseverance.  He  died  Nov.  28,  I8G8,  at  Chicago. 
Aa  a  ptejcher  he  wua  at  onco  simple,  stirring,  and 
profouud.  He  seized  with  a  master  hand  upon  the 
great  cjrdinal  truths  of  revelation  and  providence,  and 
wielded  them  with  equal  application  to  the  judgment 
and  tbe  conscience.  He  left  many  MSS.,  especially 
a  work  on  the  will;  but,  thus  far,  all  (hat  bus  been 
pnlJisbed  in  permanent  form  is  his  Ltdum  and  Ad- 
dratei  (Cincinnati,  1864,  ISmo).  See  Appadix  to  his 
T,tntira:  Mimla  o/CoiffcrtacH.Wfi*,  p.]48i  MtAo- 
dill  Qmirttrlj  Sfrtem,  July,  1H64 ;  Slovene,  Siitiny  of 
Ote  Mahodiit  Epiicapa!  Ciirch,  vol.  lit. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  a  Scotchman  of  much  mis. 
celldneoos  erudition,  wan  bom  at  Muiresk,  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  the  year  lb'i9.  He  studied  at  Canibridee, 
went  Uj  Paris,  and  olitained  a  temporari'  pnifensorsllip 
in  the  College  ofBeauvuis,  where  lie  menifested  a  very 
quurrelsomc  temper.  He  was  aHerwards  professor  at 
Piss  and  Bulouna,  near  which  city  he  died,  Sept,  S, 
1G36.  Among  his  writing's  is  a  llitloria  EftUtimtica 
GmlU  Scolonm,  ">  work  in  which  bia  deaire  to  mag- 
nify tbe  merits  of  bia  country  often  induced  bim  to 
forge  tbe  namea  of  pemons  and  hooka  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  to  unscrupulously  claim  as  Scotchmen  writ- 
ers whose  birth-plsco  was  doubtful." — A'rv  (!ea.  Die- 
Umaty,  iv,  3^9. 

Den,  tho  rendering  In  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  tha  fol- 
lowing Heb.  and  Greek  worda:  mSTS.mearo*'  (laa. 
xxxii.  14;  Jer.  vii,  11),  a  mn  (as'e'lMwbere  render- 
ed); ri^lK-S,  flKumA',  a  hole  (as  of  a  venomous  rep- 
tile, Isa!  xi,'8);  TIO,  lot,  a  iooCA  or  Mclltt  ("pavil- 
ion," Paa.  xxvil,'65  '■tabernacle,"  Psa.  luvi,  2), 
hence  a  "covert"  (Jer.  xiv,  88)  or  Mr  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal (Paa.  X,  9) ;  ao  -.ijis.  nwoa'  (Jer.  ii.  II ;  x,  22),  or 
miss,  mruBo*'  (Job  xxiviii,  40;  Paa.  civ,  ?2;  Cant. 
iv^  8;'Amos  iU,  4;  Nah,  li,  12),  properly  a  dwelling- 
place  or  habitation  (us  elsewhere  rendered);  n^HSQ, 
mtaiarah',  ifiimrt  in  the  rocks,  used  fbr  biding  (Judg. 
vi,  2);  y^V,  t'rtb,  on  amlmih  ("lie  in  wait,"  Job 
xxzviii,  4U),  hence  fair  of  a  beast  of  prey  (Job  xxxvij. 
8) ;  ffs-ijXoiov,  a  core  (as  rendend  John  xi,  88),  hence 
a  Ttetu  for  aecrecv-  (Hcb.  xi,  88:  Rev.  vl.  16),  or  a  ra- 
aort  of  tbie  es  (MaU.  xzl,  16 ;  Mark  xi,  17 ;  Luke  xi, 
B8)      Sec  Cave 


a  Man  in  a  Den  of  Uoni 
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In  Don.  Ti,  the  "lim  (Chald.  3*,^,  a  [dt;  Sept 
Xaicrof;  Yulg.  laclu)  ofliimi"  ia  repeatedly  named  u 
a  peculiar  meaiii  of  paniilinient  tar  state  oSeaders  at 
Babylun.    This  ati^e,  Bltbougli  nut  mentioned 


,  autbori 


aikable  ( 


flrmation  (sea  "Trutlu  of  Rajrlatioit  demcmtlraltdbg  on 
Apptai  to  Monummti"  etc.,  "  by  a  Fellow  of  Mven 
learned  Sodeties,"  Lond.  1H31)  from  certain  reoiuns 
discovered  in  that  region  Ly  modern  tntvellere  (Kitto, 
Pid.  Bible,  note  on  Dan.  vi,  16),  especially  one  on  ■ 
block  orRhite  murbie  found  near  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
at  Sum,  and  thui  described  by  Sir  K.  K.  PorUr  in  his 
Tnmlt  in  Periui  (ii,  416):  "It  does  not  exceed  ten 
inches  in  uidth  and  deptb,  meiaaures  twenty  in  lengtli, 
and  ia  hollow  witllin,  aa  if  to  receive  Borne  deposit. 
Tbree  of  Its  sides  uo  out  in  bae-relier,  two  of  tbcni 
with   similar   representations   of  a   man   apjiarently 

on  bis  hejd.  His  hands  are  Inund  liehinil  him.  The 
comer  of  the  stono  forms  the  neck  of  the  figure,  so 
that  iU  head  Connt  one  of  ita  ends.  Two  lions  in  sit- 
ting poslnre  appcur  on  either  side  at  the  top,  eacb  liav. 
ing  a  paw  on  Ilie  bead  of  the  man."     See  LloN. 

Denarius  (SiivnptovX  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  Romans,  which  look  ita  name  from  having  been 
ariginally  equal  to  (en  times  the  "aa"  (Pliny,  xixiii, 
13).  which  W3S  the  unit.  See  FARTiiino.  It  was  in 
later  times  (ifter  B.C.  217)  current  also  among  the 
Jewj.,  and  i*  the  coin  which  is  cJled  ■'  a  Pr.ssi"  (q. 
T.)  in  the  Autb.Vers.  The  den-irii  were  Hrst  coined 
in  B.C.  36U.  or  four  yean  after  the  lirat  Punic  War, 
and  the  more  ancient  specimens  are  much  heavier  Chan 
those  of  later  date  (Bockh,  Mtlrvl.  L'nitr:  p.  -KIS.  A6'J). 
Those  coined  in  the  early  period  of  Che  commonwealth 
have  the  av«r»«e  weight  of  60  grains,  and  those  coin- 
ed under  the  empire  of  62.5  grains.     With 


lowan 


)T  17  C( 

'eight  did  no 


luld  h 
le  latter  7.fi  pence,  or  16ce 
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le  modem  Oriental  ditar. 

d  Dtmiriia  (Lond.  IMTl: 
Rssche,  Ifx.  Rti  Kumaria,  II,  1, 138 ;  Pinkerton,  tm^ 
on  ifrdals,  i ;  Alcerman.C^jto&^if;  of  Ran,  Coiiu  (Laai. 
1B34),  i,  ]i)-19;  and  the  essaye  Pe  daario  cbuw,  br 
Chrietii:m<,UpEal.i;32)aDdUByer(Grypb.lT0i).  Stt 

Deook.     See  Dbnk. 


own  of  Upper  Egypt,  situated  n 
ho  NUe,  in  bC  26°  13'  N.,  loni 


In  that 

have  lieen  of  the  former 
weight  and  value,  aUhougb 
IbeequivalentoftheGreek 
Ipnxf^i  (Pliny,  «i,  109 
or  about  15  cents,  is  the 
usual  computation  ( sea 
Wurm,  De  ponder,  mnm 
Tct,  p.  hi).  A_denarius  was 
the  day-wages  of  a  laborer 
in  Palestine  (Matt,  xx,  2, 
a,  13;  Tobit  V,  15);  and 
the  daily  pay  of  a  Bonun 
■    L,  (T-dtu 


long.  33°  40'  E.  ll  ii 
celebrated  on  account  of  Ita  temple,  dating  from  iIh 
period  of  Cleopatra  and  the  earlier  Roman  emperon, 
and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  stmctuiei  of 
the  kind  in  Egypt.  The  principal  temple  measuie 
230  (eet  in  length  by  about  50  in  brradth,  and  hu  i 
noble  portica  supported  on  34  columns.  The  «aU», 
colnmns,  olc,  are  covered  with  Hgurea  and  hiero- 
glyphics. Prominent  among  the  former  is  that  sf 
Athor  or  Aphiodite,  to  wtiom  the  temple  was  dedia- 
ted.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  are  numerous  mytb- 
olo^ncul  fijnires  arranged  in  lodiacal  fashion,  which 


™.  i,  17).      In  tl 
Christ    the    d 


■  (Mart, 
i,  16),  b 
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Ij  it  was  impressed  with 
the    symbols    of    the    re- 

Tbe  name  of  this  coin 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  in 
the  form  ^3^:1  (see  Light. 
foot,atMntt.xx,2).  Pliny 
spi-aks  of  a  golden  Ataaxi' 
at  (iliMl.  Nat.  xxxiii,  13; 

xxiiv,  17;  xsxvii,  rl;  so 
aUn  the  MIshna,  K.'ddurh. 
Ii,  2,  etc.),  which  was  of 
the  average  weight  of  120 
grains,  and  was  current  for 
36  of  the  silver  coin,  [n 
later  times  a  copper  coin 
was  called  denarius.  Ittuu 


-  ZodU^'  of  Dendenh. 


NMtbani  Gils  ud  principU  Tmiils  af  Dsodcnh. 
have  been  regenleil  as  a  ropresenUtion  of  the  lodi 
Imt  eeruin  peculiarillea  have  led  loine  recent  urche- 
olotciciil  tTavellen  to  doubt  whether  tlie  liguree 
intended  to  have  tay  reference  to  Hntronomy.     Thpre 
are  man;  other  micred  luildinga  at  Denilernh, 
iDg  a  temple  of  Im.     The  whole,  with  the  en 
of  one  propjlon,  are  aurrcninded  Ijv  a  sun-drie< 
will,  tOOO  feet  long  on  one  aide,  and  in  rams  partt  3fi 
feet  high. 

DenlaL    See  Sklf-dbkial. 

DENIAL  OF  CBBtar  (Luke  xu.  9).     See  Prbb. 

Daula,  the  French  Dame  for  Dion^Bina  (q.  v.). 

DaniB  or  Densre.  St.,  I.  the  sMulled  apottle  or 
France  and  fi™t  lii^hop  of  Puria,  ia  said  lo  huve  beei 


It  240  A 


e  Gosr 


totheGaul^ 

on  him  by  hijt  zeal  at  Aries  and  other  pli 
rived  in  Paris,  where  he  made  many  prose 
sceonius  or  Sicinniua  Lcscennius,  who  was  then  the 
Koman  governor  of  this  part  of  Gaul,  oidered  Denis  to 
bo  hrought  before  him,  nlong  with  other  two  Chriatiana, 
R«aticiu<,apriest,nndEIeutherina,  a  deacon.  Finding 
them  ftrm  in  their  faith  in  spite  of  torture,  Pescennius 
caopcd  them  to  lie  beheaded,  A.D.  272,  or,  at  othrra 
Bay,  A.D.  2iKI.  Gregorj-  of  Tonra,  Fortunalnp,  and  the 
Latin  niartjniloKist*  stale  that  the  bodies  of  the  thin: 
marlyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but  were  recov- 
errd  by  a  pious  woman,  and  buried  near  the  place 
where  they  lost  their  lives.  Their  supposed  relics.  In 
silver  caskets,  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  abbev  of 
St.Denifl(Bee  below).  The  ^  c(a  of  St.  Denis,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  tlie  8th  cen- 
tury, is  founded  upon  popular  traditions,  and  the  liest 
historians  of  France  hold  that  nothing  can  1«  certainly 


)  of  the  relics  of  S(.  Denis. 
Bi.  uenii  was  lor  a  long  time  confounded  with  Diony- 
sins  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.).  He  is  honorwi  as  a  aainC 
fn  the  RoinsQ  Church  on  the  Bth  of  Octol.cr.  Hi? 
name  was  the  war-cry  of  the  French  solilierp,  who 
cliarped  to  the  cry  Monljos'  St.Dfnin  — Hoefer,  A'oub. 
Bio-;.  (Jinmdt,  ilii,  674.     See  DioNi-flics  the  Are- 

2.  The  Abbey  or  St.  DENia,  near  Paris,  named 
from  the  tradition  that  Dionysina  the  Areopagite  was 
buried  there.  The  abbey  was  founded  l>y  Dagohert  I, 
king  of  France,  A.D.  613.  The  vaults  of  the  church 
of  St-Genevitve,  connected  with  the  abbey,  contained 
(lieforo  the  French  Revolution)  the  bodies  of  55  kings, 
10  queens,  84  princes  and  princesses,  and  those  of  Bcr- 
trand  du  Guesclin  and  Turrnne.  In  1793  a  mob,  head- 
ed by  the  Jacobins,  destroyed  the  abbey  and  carried 
tlie  contents  of  the  vaults  to  the  neare*!  ccmetcrj'. 
The  abbey  was  restored  in  1806,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration Louis  XVIII  caused  such  of  the  remains  i» 
could  be  found  to  be  realored.  There  ia  still  at  the 
abbey  of  at.I>enis  ■  chapter  of  St.  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita,  composed  of  the  grand  almoner  (priniicier),  10 
.» .L.  i_.  .i-ju  (afcbbigiiops  and  bishops  aged 
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Denla,  Hichabl,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Schirding,  on  the  Inn,  Sept.  2",  1729.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1747,  and  was  ordamed 
priest  in  1766.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Collegium  I'herasianum  at  Vienna,  and  in  1773 
liLTarian  ofthe  library  of  Garelli.  Afterihe  suppres- 
■ion  of  the  Collegium  Thereaiannni  in  V.hi,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II  appointed  him  second  "cuslos"  and 
aulic  eopndllor.  He  died  Sept,  29, 1800.  Denis  was 
in  ftiendly  relations  with  Klopstoct  and  other  promi- 
nent Bchcjars  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  was  esteem- 
ed for  hit  amiable  character  and  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  German  literature.  He  became  especially 
known  by  his  attempt  to  imitate  the  poetr>-  ofthe  an- 
cient b»rd» ;  but  his  poems  were  more  admired  for  their 
noble  sentimenls  than  their  poetical  value.  He  also 
wrote  several  Hbliogruiihical  worka,  and  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  downbll  of  his  order  (Fahim  Jrtvilamm),  A 
poathumous  aatiibingraphy  of  Denis  was  published, 
together  with  other  potthumous  writing",  by  Ketzer 
(J-'ilrraritchtr  AocAiin,  Viennu,  180!  \mi\—AUam. 
Real-Eacgklop.  iv,  285. 

Dank.  JOUANM,  an  Anahapliit  of  ihc  16lh  century. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years.      In  152]  he  was 
in  Basle,  and  in  1623  at  KOrnlwrg,  as  rector  of  Iho 
school  of  St,  Sebaldna.     He  rejected  infant  baptism, 
and    prtmulgalad    anti-trinitariaus  ideas.      He    nag 
bronght  before  the  council  of  Ndniiwrg,  and,  being 
unable  to  defend  himself,  was  expelled  from  the  city 
for  life.     We  next  And  him  in  Augsburg  in  the  .vear 
1525,  where  he  wrote  and  edited  his  hook  voa  littrlit 
oUei.     In  1526  he  cameto  Strasburg, where  he  seen.s 
rst  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Louis  Hetztr  (u. 
.).     Their  connection  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
1  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.      It  was 
published  in  1627  at  Worms,  and  Luther  speaks  favor- 
ibly  of  the  translutlon  as  such.     Dtnk's  theological 
irrors  soon  became  knnnn,  and  he  was  cited  (u  a  pub- 
lic dbputation   by  the  clergy  of  Straslmrg.     Bucer 
waa  his  principal  opponent,  and  base<t  hia  charge,  that 
Denk'a  teaching  made  sin  a  mere  cnpiv  sound,  upon 
the  book  torn  Geitlit  GoUtt.     Dent  *hs'  defeated  and 
driven  tram  the  city.     After  a  few  months  spent  in 
during  which  he  ventured  to  revisit  NUrn- 
berg,  he  went  to  Basle,  where  be  died  ofthe  plague  in 
November,  1627.     Id  his  doctrines  he  was  Anabaptist 
d  anti-trinitarien,  and  the  GillowlDg  dogmas  were 
cnllar  to  him.     He  taught  an  Internal  word  which, 
the  power  of  the  Highest,  produces  knowledge  and 
love  in  man ;  that  salvation  is  not  connected  with  the 
Holy  Scripturesj   the  law,  under  which  he  compre- 
the  entire  Scriptures,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit; 
cramenta  are  of  a  subordinate  and  auperfluoua 
character  to  believers  i  the  wicked  are  finaltv  to  be 
saved,  etc.      Ranko  (R'/ormalien,   ill,  559,  elted  by 
Hardwick,  Ch.  Hill,  li,  cB.  v)  gives  the  following  state- 
lofDenk-s  viewsr  "The  basis  of  hia  doctrine  ia, 
God  is  love,  which,  he  said,  flesh  and  blood  could 
!r  have  understood  had  it  not  been  embodied  in 
beings,  who  miglit  be  called  divine  men. 


^hildrc 


of  God 


Bnli 


m  love 


supremely  e.\emplified— in 
had  nevOT  stumbled  in  the  path  marked  out  by  God ; 
he  had  never  lost  bis  unity  with  God;  he  was  a  Sav. 
iour  of  his  people,  fbr  he  was  the  (urenrnner  of  all 
those  who  should  lie  aaved.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  that  all  should  be  saved  by  Christ."  His 
followers  were  called  DTmomaci,  l>ecanse  they  named 
seven  evil  apirila  to  their  candidates  fbr  liaptism,  which 
they  were  supposed  to  possess,  and  which  mui^t  bo 
given  up,  while  seven  good  spirita  were  to  lie  received 
in  their  stead. — Hertog.  Sfai-t.'ncyilopadi/,  six,  403j 
Trechsel,  /Vofcrt.  A  TUMnilarier,  i,'l7  sq.  (  Tirol.  SOid. 
u.  Kritilm,  1851,  p,  121,412. 

DeDIDRTk,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  an  area  of 
14,731  square  miles,  ami  in  1880  (accordiug  lo  ihe  ceil- 
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BiiO    1,M9.039   inh«l)i[«im  in   Denmark    proper,  and  ■ 
137,342  in  iu  dcpendeocJH.  [ 

I.  Ck*rt\  Biitory, —V/iilebiori  i>  Hid  la  ban. 
been  tbs  firat  Christian  niiHioiury  in  Uennurli  (Sth 
csntar}'),  liat  bs  was  not  able  b>  eiitaLlish  anv  penna- 
iient  mistian.  Chir]enui(^e  extended  the  territoTy 
of  ChiislJuiit}'  to  tbe  frontier  of  Denmurk,  and  hiii  son, 
ths  emperor  Louis,  tent  arcbbbhop  Eildo  of  Hheims 
as  his  amUasMilar  to  kint;  Harold  Klsk,  wha  bud  re- 
quiiled  tats  aid.  Edria  eitabliibed  a  misniarury  hchool 
in  Ilobtcin.  Kin  ^  Harold,  who  liad  been  deprived  uf 
liii  throni',  wu  tsptized  in  82G,  with  hia  family  and 
rntoj  of  his  ciiunti-rmen.  and  aoon  after  Antgar  (q. 
1.)  wu  placed  ai  tlie  heud  of  tbe  Daoitb  nii»>k>n. 
Through  his  Islnra  ChrintianiCy  got  a  firm  footing,  but 
hid  elill  to  struggle  for  about  151)  years  with  pagan- 
i.'m,  until  Canute  the  Great  (1019-35),  completed  the 
Christian iulion  of  the  entire  country.  The  last  strong- 
liold  of  paganism,  the  island  of  Bombolm,  waa  con- 
vailad  about  lOGU.     Tbe  bishoprics  wbich  wen  estab- 
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bed  in  Denmark  were  subordinate  to  tbe  ai 
Bremen  until  the  tlth  centuri-.  wben  a  m 

iscupul  »ee  wa*  eMahlished  for  the  north  at  Land. 
The  flnt  bishops  appointed  in  Denmark  were  EnKlifh- 
mea,  and  English  inflnence  prevailed  until  tbe  l-.*ih 
century,  when  Denmark  allied  henelf  more  closeli-  lu 
France.  In  the  following'  century  French  inflnence 
was  supplanted  by  German.  Convents  were  very  nu- 
merous, but  the  enforcing  of  celibacy  cost  the  pope 
more  trouble  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  countrj'. 
Until  the  12tli  century  tbe  clergymen  were  genendlT  ' 
mamed.  Id  1222  a  papal  legate  came  to  Denmu-k  to 
carry  throui;h  the  introduction  of  celibacy.  Several 
hundred  prierta  then  appealed  fram  the  pope  to  a  grii. 
eral  council,  but  a  national  synod  aided  tlie  legate  in 
accomplinliing  his  purpose.  On  tbe  whole,  DeDmark 
was  but  little  ain»;ted  by  (lie  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  The  Inqnintion  rcmuned 
almost  unknown.  Protestant  minlstera  were  called 
to  Denmark  as  early  aa  1520,  but  the  bishops,  whom 
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their  wealth  xiade  almost  independent  of  the  king,  op- 
posed the  Keformation.     King  Frederick  I  declared 
himself  in  1526  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  yet  the  Diet 
of  Odensee,  in  1527,  only  gave  to  the  Lutherans  equal 
rights  with   the  Roman  Catholics.     The  Lutheran 
Church  obtained  a  complete  victory  nnder  Christian 
III,  who  in  1536  deposed  the  hostile  bishops,  and  call- 
ed Bugenhagen  (q.  v.)  to  Denmark  to  reorganize  the 
Danisl)  Church  on  an  evangelical  basis.     Not  long 
after,  the  whole  country  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean  the  exercise  of  any 
other  religion  was  forbidden.    The  Danish  Church  did 
not  produce  any  symbolical  books  of  its  own,  but  adopt- 
ed the  Confession  of  Augsburg  of  1530,  and  the  smaller 
Catechism  of  Luther,  which,  with  the  three  confes- 
sions of  faith  of  the  ancient  Church,  are  regarded  as 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Danish  Church.    The  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  Danish  Church  was  a  re- 
flection of  that  of  Germany,  including  also  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  18th  century.     Yet  in  that  very  century 
Denmark  waa  a  model  for  all  Europe  by  its  zeal  for 
forei^  missions.     See  Egedr.     A  powerful  reaction 
against  the  predominance  of  RaiioncUUm  commenced  in 
1826,  under  Dr.  Grundtvi^  and  Dr.  Rudelbach.    Some 
years  after  Grundtvig  became  the  leader  of  a  Ixno- 
Church  evangelical  party,  and  Rudelbach  of  the  Iliffh- 
Church  Lutheran  part)'.     The  strife  between  these  two 
parties  still  divides  the  Church.     The  party  headed 
by  Grundtvig  inclines  towards  Congregational  princi- 
ples, and  has  intimated  that  they  ma}'  he  induced  to 
separate  altogether  from  a  connection  with  the  state. 
Only  a  very  limited  toleration  was  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  dissenting  denominations  in  Denmark  until 
1^:48.     In  a  few  cities  only  (('openhagen,  Fridericia, 
Kcndsburg,  Gluckstailt,   Altona)  equal   rights  were 
granted  to  dissenters ;  but  all  restrictive  laws  were  re- 
pealed in  1848  for  Denmark  proper,  and  the  numt)er 
of  diFscnters  has  since  considerably  increased.     In 
1859,  Denmark  was  visited  for  the  first  time  since  the 
16th  century  by  a  Roman  bishop,  who  met,  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  with  a  friendly  reception.     According  to 
the  new  Constitution  of  1866,  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
the  st^te  church,  and  the  king  must  belong  to  it;  but 
otherwise  there  is  an  absolute  liberty  for  all  religious 
sects. 

II.  ConstUution, — The  first  constitution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Denmark  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee, then  revised  by  Luther  and  the  other  theologi- 
ans of  Wittenberg,  and  published,  with  some  additions 
of  the  king,  in  1537.  The  code  of  1683  made  the  king 
the  supreme  hc^d  of  the  Church,  with  almost  absolute 
poM'ers.  Tlie  king  exercises  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
through  the  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  rank, 
though  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  is  considered  primus  in- 
terpartt^  as  he  has  the  mofit  extensive  diocese  and  the 
prerogative  of  crowning  the  king.  Ever}'  bishop  has 
under  him  several  provosts,  who  have  each  the  super- 
intendence of  a  district,  which  they  visit  cnce  a  year. 
They  are  elected  b}*  the  pastors  of  the  district,  and 
confirmed  by  the  bishop.  The  pastors  have  the  right 
to  engage  chaplains.  A  great  change  in  the  ccclcsi- 
A-  tical  constitution  of  Denmark  took  place  in  1P48,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  revolution  of  that  year. 
Full  religious  liberty  wcs  granted  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  ri."ht  of  self-government  was  promised 
to  the  Established  Church.  The  diets  of  Denmark 
have  ever  since  Ijeen  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
various  drafts  of  a  new  Church  Constitution,  but  so 
great  is  the  divergence  of  religious  parties,  that  as  yet 
(186«^)  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  the  basis 
of  self-government  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
principle  of  religious  lilierty,  in  the  mean  while,  has 
worked  so  beneficially  that  the  clerf;y  and  laity  of  all 
parties  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing it.  When,  in  1856,  the  ministry-  solicited  the  opin- 
ions  of  the  diocesan  synods  concerning  the  abrogation 
of  compulsory  baptism,  they  generally  advocated  it. 


III.  TTorj^tp.— The  first  liturgy  (altar-hook)  of  the 
Danish  Church  was  elaborated  in  1555  by  bishop  Pal< 
ladius.  By  order  of  king  Christian  V,  a  ritual,  regU' 
lating  the  entire  divine  service,  was  issued  in  1685, 
and  soon  after,  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
altar-book,  was  prescribed  for  general  use.  lowards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  liturgy,  entirely 
pervaded  by  rationalistic  views,  was  drawn  up,  but  its 
introduction,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Ra- 
tionalism among  the  clergy,  was  regarded  as  danger^ 
ous.  Yet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  connived  at 
any  deviation  from  the  formularies  which  individual 
clergymen  saw  fit  to  make.  A  new  draft  of  a  liturgy 
was  published  in  1839  by  bishop  Mynster,  but  gener- 
al uniformity  in  external  worship  has  never  been  re- 
stored. A  considerable  party  among  the  clergy  is 
against  the  principle  of  binding  the  whole  Church  to 
one  liturgA',  and  in  favor  of  extensive  lilierties  of  indi- 
vidual congregations.  In  the  duch}'  of  Sleswick  a  ra- 
tionalistic liturgy  was  drawn  up  in  1797  by  the  super- 
intendent general  Adler,  and  at  first  generally  intro- 
duced, yet  soon  its  use  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
congregations.  In  Holstein,  liturgies  which  strictly 
adhere  to  the  Lutheran  theology  have  always  been, 
and  are  still  in  use. 

IV.  Statistici, — (1.)  The  Lutheran  Chorch,  or,  as  it 
is   now   (since  18^9)  oflScially  called,  the   People^a 
Church,  has  9  bishops,  viz.  4  for  the  islands,  4  for  Jut- 
land, and  1  for  Iceland.     Ever}'  bishopric  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  provostries.     The  number  of  pro- 
vosts amounts  to  160  for  Denmark  and  19  for  Iceland. 
A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.     Among  the  periodicals,  we  mention 
the  Danish  Church  Gazette^  the  organ  of  the  (Low- 
Church)  part}'  of  Grundtvig.     A  Danish  missionary 
society  was  established  at  Copenhagen  in  1821,  and 
sustains  a  mission  in  India.     (2.)  Other  d^nnnMna- 
tions.      According  to  the  census  of  Feb.  1,  1880,  there 
were  in  that  year  in  Denmark  proper  17,626  souls  not 
belonging  to  the  sUte  church  in  a  total  population  of 
1,969,009.  viz.:  Jews,  8946;  Mormons,  1722;  Baptists, 
3687;    Keformed^  1868-,    Roman  Catholics,  2985;  An- 
glicans, ll4v  1036  members  of  the  Apostolical  Church; 
162  of  the  Free  Lutheran  Church ;  and  the  remainder, 
in  small  numbers,  is  divided  among  several  other  secis. 
The  BaptisU  had  in  all  Denmark  in  1889,  21  churches 
and  2572  members.     The  Reformed  Church  has,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  of  one  of  the  Danish  bishops  in 
Herzog's  Real  Kiicykhp.  only  1600  souls  (900  in  Den- 
mark proper).     The  MethtHlist  Episcopal  Church  has 
a  rtourishinff  mission  in  Copenhagen,  under  the  charge 
of  pastor  Willerup,  whose  labors  there  (since  1858) 
have   been    very  successful.      An   elegant  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  just  been  erected  in  that  city, 
and   has  a  large  congregation;   in   1888  it  had  26.') 
members,  and    had   appointments  in   fourteen    other 
towns;  the  Methodist  Sunday-schools  had  2188  chil- 
dren, and  the  publication  of  a  weekly  Sunday-school 
paper    has    been   commenced.      The    Roman    Cath- 
olics have  two  periodicals  (the  Scandinavian  Chunl 
Gazette  and  a  political  paper)  and  an  e^talli^^hmcnt 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Copenhagen.    There  wero 
in  1859  seven  congregations  of  Lutheran  seceders,  with 
one  periodical  (Oersund). — Herzop,  ReaJUEncykhpa- 
die,  iii,  580  (art.  by  the  Danish  bishop.  Dr.  Engelstoft). 
See  Pontoppidan,  Annate*  ecclewr  Dan.  d'plom.  (Co- 
penh.  1741);  Munter,  Kirchengeschichte  von  Ddnemark 
und  Norwegen  (I.cips.  1823);  Wiggers,  Kirchliche  Na- 
tistik,  ii,  376  sq. ;  Schem,  Ecdes,  Year-book  for  1^9,  p. 
132  and  211,  and  Ecciesiastical  Almanac  for  1868. 

DenominatlonB,  The  Three,  the  designation 
of  an  association  of  dissenting  ministers  residing  in 
London,  or  the  immediate  neighborhood,  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions. It  is  usually  known  as  Th^  General  Body  of 
Protestant  DismUing  Ministers  ff  London  and  Westmin* 
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ster.  At  first  its  proceedings  included  loyal  addresses 
to  the  throne.  Dr.  Calaniy  preached  in  1731  the  first 
sermon  to  ministers  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  Red- 
cross  Street ;  and  this  amdo  ad  clerum  continued  for 
several  years.  *^  Every  conipwgation  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
in  and  within  twelve  miles  of  London,  appoints  two 
deputies.  Since  1737  the  election  has  regularly  taken 
place,  and  the  committee  have  unremittingly  watched 
over  bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  any  way  affect- 
ing dissenters,  kept  alive  an  intesest  in  behalf  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  supported  ev- 
ery measure  which  promised  to  be  beneficial  in  ex- 
tending and  consolidating  religious  liberty,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  themselves  in  protecting  individual 
ministers  and  congregations  against  those  molestations 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  bigoted 
and  persecuting  churchmen.*' 

Dens,  Pktkr,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
Lorn  in  1690  at  Boom,  in  Belgium.  **  Apparently 
nothing  is  known — at  least  by  Protestant  writers — ^re- 
garding the  incidents  of  his  life,  as  his  name  appears 
in  no  encyclopaedia  or  biographical  work  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  scanty  information  we  possess 
is  derived  from  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in 
the  chapel  of  the  archiepiscopal  college  of  Malines  by 
the  present  (1857)  rector.  From  this  epitaph  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  reader  in  theolojjry  at  Malines  for 
twelve  years,  plebanus  or  parish  parish  of  St.  Rumold's 
or  Rumbold's  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  president 
of  the  College  of  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  also 
held  various  honorary  church  ofilces.  He  was  canon 
and  penitentiary,  synodical  examiner  and  scholastic 
archpriest  of  St.  Rumold's — ^the  metropolitan  church 
of  Belgium.  He  died  February  15, 1775,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  The  work  which  has  rendered  Dens's 
name  familiar,  even  to  the  Protestant  public,  is  his 
Theologia  Aforalis  et  Dogmatica  (new  ed.  Dublin,  1882, 
8  vols.  12mo).  It  is  a  systematic  exposition  and  de- 
fence— in  the  form  of  a  catechism — of  every  point  of 
ethics  and  doctrine  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  extensively  adopted  as  the  text-book  of  theolo- 
gy in  their  colleges.  It  appears  to  owe  its  popularity 
more  to  its  being  a  handy  compilation  than  to  any 
great  talent  exhibited  M*  its  author'*  (Chambers,  En- 
cyclopeediaf  s.  v.).  A  synopsis  of  the  work  by  Dr.  J. 
F.  Berg,  with  copious  notes  illustrating  the  dangerous 
tendenc}'^  of  the  Rom;inist  moral  theolojry,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  (Philadelphia),  and  passed  through  re- 
peated editions. 

Deodatus,  Pope.    See  Deusdedit. 

Deontology  (to  iiovj  tchat  is  due  or  binding;  and 
Xoyo^f  discoursf).  We  take  the  following  citations 
on  the  use  of  this  word  from  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philosophy  (Phila.  1860),  s.  v. :  "  Deontology,  or  that 
which  is  proper,  has  ijeen  chosen  as  a  fitter  term  than 
any  other  which  could  be  found  to  represent,  in  the 
field  of  morals,  the  principle  of  utilitarianism,  or  that 
which  is  useful"  (Bentham,  Deoniolofjy,  or  the  Science 
of  Af orals).  On  the  other  hand,Whewell  (Preface  to 
Mackintosh's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  20)  says  that  '*  the  term 
deontology'  expresses  moral  science,  and  expresses  it 
well,  precisely  l>ecau8e  it  signifies  the  science  of  duty, 
and  contains  no  reference  to  utility."  Deontology  in- 
volves the  being  bound  or  being  under  obligation,  the 
very  idea  which  utility  does  not  give.  "  The  ancient 
Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  be  "E^ic  fov  ^iovroc 
(that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  bind- 
ing), the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philosophy*' 
(Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Potcers,  ii,  446).  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  observes  that  ethics  are  •*  well  denominated 
deontology"  (Reid*s  Works^  p.  540,  note). 

Dependence,  feeling  op,  the  essence  of  relig- 


ion, according  to  Schleiermacher.     See   ScnLEoa^ 
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Deposit  ("(llpB,  pUchadoH^  something  placed  ia 
trust;  *» store," Gen. xU, 86;  "delivered,"  LoT.Ti,2,4; 
Sept.  Trapa9i}Kti  [so  in  2  Tim.  1, 12],  or  wc^paKaraQtin^ 
[see  Grinfield,  N.  T.  Hellenisticum,  p.  1146J ;  Volg.  dt- 
positum).    The  arrangement  by  which  one  man  kejis 
at  another's  request  the  propert}**  of  the  latter  nntil  de- 
manded back  (Exod.  xxii,  7),  was  one  common  to  all 
the  nations  of  antiquit}'  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Zjino  of  Bfd'- 
ments^  in  his  Works^  viii,  448) ;  and  the  dishonest  desd- 
ing  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane  writer*  with 
extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi,  86;  Jnvenal,  xiii^ll^, 
etc. ;  Joseph.  Ant,  iv,  8,  38;   War^  iv,  8,  5,  7),  a  view 
which  is  likewise  taken  by  Clemens  Alex.  (^Strom.  vi, 
749),  Chrysostom  (OtyiI.  Ixiv,  p.  640),  and  others  (a«e 
Uawlinson,  Herod,  iv,  477,  note).     Even  our  Saviour 
seems  (Luke  xvi,  12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  eoch  cases 
as  a  test  of  honesty.    In  later  times,  yrhesn  no  banking 
system  was  as  yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Mace,  iii,  10, 12, 15;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  v,  8,  7 ;  Cicero,  Ixyy.  ii,  16 ;  Plutarch,  Lffs.  c 
18).    Among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exigencies  of 
war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must  often  have  ren- 
dered a  temporary  deposit,  especially  as  regards  aoi- 
mals,  an  owner  s  only  course  of  safety.    See  Trespass. 
Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome,  for 
the  use  of  it  was  no  doul)t,  so  far  as  that  was  consist- 
ent with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
p(»itary,  which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept.    The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law  are. 
(1)  ** money  or  stuflT;*'  and  (2)  "an  ass,  or  an  ox^ or 
a  sheep,  or  any  beast."     The  first  case  was  viewed  as 
only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loes  by  aeei- 
dental  fire,  etc.  no  compensation  could  be  claimed), 
and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  L  e.  proUs- 
bly  to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  nnjust  so^" 
picion  thrown  on  the  depositary  (comp.  Gdschen.  Var- 
ies. Ob,  dvUrechi,  II,  ii,  815).     If  no  theft  could  he 
proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before  the  judges 
that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  and  then  vas 
quit  (comp.  Schweppe,  Rdm.  Privatrechtj  p.  878).    In 
the  second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it" — accidents  to  which 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable  (comp.  n»r,  1 
Chron.  v,  21) — ^the  depositary  was  to  purge  himfelf  by 
a  similar  oath.    (Such  oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  in 
Hob.  vi,  16,  as  "  an  end  of  all  strife").     In  case,  hnw- 
ever,  the  animal  were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable 
to  restitution,  which  probably  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent collusive  theft  (Kalisch,  Exod.  p.  419).    See  Dam- 
ages.   If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution  vnt 
due  (Exod.  xxii,  7-13).     The  Jewish  commentatora 
-make  various  distinctions  on  this  enactment  (see  Ro- 
senmQller,  in  loc).     In  case  of  a  false  oath  ao  taken, 
the  perjured  person,  besides  making  restitution,  wa?  to 
'*add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,"  to  compensate  the 
one  injured,  and  to  **  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass-offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord"  (Lev.  vi,  6, 6).     In  the  book  of  To- 
bit  (v,  3)  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is 
mentioned  (i,  14  [17] ;  iv,  20  [21]).     This,  however, 
mei-ely  facilitated  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  orii;ii)«l 
deposit,  leaving  the  law  untouched.      The   Mi>hns 
(Baba  Mezia,  c.  iii ;  Sht^moth^  v.  1)  shows  that  the  Ia« 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  oontinowl  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews  (>Iichaelis,  Mos.  Rf^cht^  rb. 
162).     See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Pejiw- 
itum.     The  Roman  law  of  deposit  is  stated  in  Jastim 
ian's  Institutes,  iii,  tit.  xiv,  3 ;  comp.  iv,  tit  vi,  17, 25. 
(See  Sandars,  p.  429,  540,  543;  Vinnins,  p.  815,81?.) 
A  deposit,  in  Athenian  law,  was  likewise  cadled  iraoa- 
Kara^nKTi  (Demosthenes,  pro  Phorm.  Oraior.  Attic 
Bekker,  Oxon.  vi,  1042).     Comp.  the  Aoyoc  rparu*^' 
iKog  of  Isocrates  {Or.  Attici,  Bekker,  Oxon.U,515-S83)> 
Comp.  Plkduk, 
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Depositioxi  (l.)i  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
Roman  Charch,  is  the  depriving  a  priest  of  the  privi- 
legeii,  and  forbidding  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
function,  btit  not  depriving  him  of  onlers.  According 
to  the  ancient  discipline,  the  deposed  person  lost  not 
only  his  office  and  benefice  forever,  but  he  also  forfeit- 
ed the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  was  reduced  into  the 
laity.  But  since  the  12th  centary,  this  extended  mean- 
ing of  the  term  has  been  expressed  by  the  word  degira- 
cLition  (q.  v.) ;  at  a  later  date,  distinction  was  also  made 
between  verbal  and  the  more  solemn  degradation.  The 
latter  only  was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  privileges 
of  clerical  rank.  In  deposilitm^  a  hope  for  future  rein- 
statement might  be  held  out,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
former  case  it  was  termed  privation.  In  the  deposiHo 
perpetua,  a  simple  judgment  of  the  competent  author- 
ity deprives  the  guilty  party  forever  of  his  privileges, 
his  jurisdiction,  and  his  benefice,  but  he  is  still  regard- 
ed as  1)elonging  to  the  clergy.  The  crimes  which 
were  punished  in  this  manner  are  murder,  perjury,  in- 
cest, adultery,  etc.  Lepogition,  being  an  act  of  juris- 
diction, can  be  inflicted  by  any  diocesan  bishop  who 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  even  though  he  be  not 
consecrated.  At  the  present  day  deposition  cannot  be 
inflicted,  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  of  parties  are  con- 
cerned, without  the  con^nt  of  the  secular  authorities. 
— ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lexikofiy  iii,  107. 

(2.)  In  the  Charch  of  England,  by  Canon  122,  sen- 
tence against  a  minbter,  of  deposition  from  the  minis- 
try, shall  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  dean  (if  they  may  con- 
veniently be  had),  and  some  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the 
court  be  kept  near  the  cathedral  church ;  or  of  the 
archdeacon,  if  he  may  he  had  conveniently,  and  two 
other  at  least  grave  ministers  and  preachers  to  be  call- 
ed by  the  bishop,  when  the  court  is  kept  in  other  places. 
(3.)  In  Scotland, "the  minister  of  a  parish  who  has 
been  guilty  either  of  immoral  and  scandalous  conduct, 
or  of  preaching  or  otherwise  publishing  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  the  church  to  which  he  has 
declared  his  adherence,  or  of  contumaciously  setting 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch-conrts, 
may  be  deposed  from  his  holy  office  by  the  church- 
courts.  By  this  means  he  is  deprived  not  only  of  his 
ecclesiasticiil  dignity,  but  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
benefice  (stat.  1592,  c.  115),  and  the  Ijenefice  becomes 
vacant  just  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  may,  however,  be 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  to  his  po- 
sition as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  he  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  restored  to  his 
benefice ;  and  it  is  considered  irregulur  that  he  should 
be  so  even  l)y  a  new  presentation  by  the  patron,  be- 
cause the  stigma  attached  to  his  character  by  his  de- 
position is  likely  to  afiect  his  usefulness.  Where  sen- 
tence of  deposition  is  pronounced  by  an  inferior  church- 
court,  the  judgment  of  which  is  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly,  it  is  held  that  it  had  never 
been  pronounced ;  but  if  the  sentence  1)e  affirmed,  it 
takes  eflfect  from  the  date  when  it  was  pronounced  by 
the  inferior  court,  and  from  that  date  the  minister's 
right  to  the  profits  of  his  benefice  ceases.  Sentence 
of  deposition  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  presbyter}'  in 
the  absence  of  the  minister,  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly"  (Chambers,  Enryclopcedta^ 
8.  v.). 

(4.)  The  grounds  of  deposition  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  are  stated  in  the  87th  Canon  of  the 
Convention  of  1832 ;  and  Canon  89  provides  that,  " ). 
When  any  minister  is  degraded  from  the  holy  minis- 
try, he  is  degraded  therefrom  entirely,  and  not  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  order  of  the  same.  Deposition, 
displacing,  and  all  like  expressions,  are  the  same  as 
degradation.  No  degraded  minister  shall  be  restored 
to  the  ministry.  2.  Whenever  a  clergy-man  shall  be 
degraded,  the  bishop  who  pronounces  sentence  shall, 
without  delay,  give  notice  thereof  to  ever}*  minister 
and  vestry  in  the  diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishops 


of  this  Church,  and  where  there  is  no  bishop,  to  the 
standing  committee.'"    See  Discipline. 

Depravity  (I>at.  pravut),  the  moral  crookednetB 
and  corruption  of  man's  nature.  The  Scriptures  de- 
scribe moral  goodness  and  obedience  as  the  pursuing 
of  a  straight  or  right  line  (hence  the  word  **  recti- 
tude"). Depravity  is  the  turning  aside  out  of  that 
straight  line.  ^'It  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  ofiapring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
(tfuam  Umgismmky  as  far  as  possible  to  he  within  rt€u:h 
of  a  recovery)  from  original  righteousness,"  etc.  (ixth 
Art  of  Rel.  of  Church  of  England ;  viith  of  the  M.  E. 
Church).  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  depravity,  see 
Sim,  Original. 

Deprivation,  the  act  of  taking  away  fhrni  an  ec- 
clesiastic any  benefice  or  other  spiritual  preferment 
which  he  may  hold  (see  Canon  122  Church  of  England), 
"  In  England  this  may  be  done  either  (1)  by  a  sen- 
tence declaratory  in  the  proper  court,  on  the  ground 
of  attainder  or  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  any 
other  infamous  crime,  or  of  conviction  for  heresy,  in- 
fidelity, or  gross  immorality,  or  for  farming  or  trading 
contrary  to  law,  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  81 ;  or  (2)  in 
pursuance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the 
benefice  void  for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect,  or  else 
some  malfeasance  or  crime,  as  simony ;  for  maintain- 
ing any  doctrine  in  derogation  of  the  king's  suprema- 
cy, or  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  for  neglecting  to  read  the  liturgy  and 
articles. in  the  church,  and  to  declare  assent  to  the 
same,  within  two  months  after  induction ;  for  using 
any  othter  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England;  for  continued  neglect,  after  order  from 
the  bishop,  followed  by  sequestration,  to  reside  on  the 
benefice.  In  these  latter  cases  the  benefice  is  void 
without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation  (Stephen's 
Comment,  iii,  87).  A  liishop  may  be  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  but  cannot  be  deposed,  the  character  of  a 
bishop,  like  that  of  a  priest,  being  indelible.  The  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  bishop  of  Clogher  was  deprived  in 
1822  consisted  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province;  and  this  precedent  having  been  estab- 
Ibhed,  would  probably  be  adhered  to  on  any  future 
occasion,  notwithstanding  that  the  archbishop  alone 
might  have  full  authority  to  deprive"  (Cripps's  Lawi 
of  the  Church,  p.  1(K)).  See  Dkokadatiok  ;  Difr- 
roeiTioN. 

Deputy  stands  in  our  version  as  a  translation  of 
two  Heb.  and  one  Greek  term. 

1.  This  rendering  occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii,  47,  of  the 

3S9,  nitattab'  (literally  »et  over),  or prafed,  apparently 
constituted  a  sheik  by  common  consent  of  the  Edom- 
itish  clans  prior  to  royalty.  See  Dckb.  It  is  also 
spoken  of  the  "  officers"  or  chiefs  of  the  commissariat 
appointed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  5,  etc.)  See  Pur- 
veyor. 

2.  The  same  rendering  occurs  in  Esther  viii,  9 ;  ix, 

3,  of  the  T\nypechah'  {pehhah,  a  Sanscrit  term,  whence 
the  modern  pasha),  or  Persian  prafect  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates ;  applied  also  to  the  "  governors"  of  infe- 
rior rank  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Median 
empires,  and  even  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.     Sec 

GOVKRHOR. 

3.  Proconsul  (avOvTarof;)  was  the  proper  title  of 
the  governor  of  a  Roman  province  when  appointed  by 
the  senate.  See  Province.  Several  such  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  viz.  Sergiua  Piinlus  in  Cyprus  (xiii, 
7,8,12),  Gallic  in  Achaia  (xviii,  12),  and  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  Achaia,  whose  court  is  indefinitely  referred  to 
in  ch.  xix,  38,  by  the  use  of  the  plural  (see  Smith's 
Did,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Proconsul).  See  Procon- 
sul. 

Der'bd  (AipPri,  Acts  xiv,  20,  21;  xvi,  1;  adject. 
Aep^aioci  Acts  xx,  4),  a  Bmoll  town  situated  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia, 
which  stretches  from  Iconium  (q.  v.)  eastward  aloDi? 
the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Tauras  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clcus.  Geogr,  a.  v.).  It  munt  have  been  somewhere 
near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates 
opsned  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of  Ciliciu  to  the  table- 
land of  the  interior ;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon 
th3  great  road  which  paftsed  this  way.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Ci- 
licia  to  Iconium  {ad  Fam.  xili,  73).  Such  was  Paul's 
route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv,  41 ; 
xvi,  1,  2),  and  probaMy  also  on  the  third  (xviii,  23; 
xix,  1).  In  his  first  journay  (xiv^  20, 21)  he  approach- 
ed from  the  other  side,  viz.  from  Iconium,  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution  in  that  place  and  at  Lj'stra  (q. 
v.).  No  incidents  are  recorded  as  having  happened 
at  Derbe.  In  harraonv  with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  places  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11.  **  In 
the  apostolic  history  Lyotra  and  Dcrl)e  are  commonly 
mentioned  together :  i.i  the  quotation  from  the  epistle, 
Lystra  is  mentioned  a  not  Derbe.  The  distinction 
id  accurate,  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions" (Paley,  IJora  PaulifKPy  in  lc)c.)»  'It  is  uncor- 
tiin  whether  Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  birthplace  of 
Timothy ;  the  former  seems  to  be  the  more  likely  fh>m 
Acta  xvi,  1,  2.  Derbe  was  the  home  of  another  of 
Paul's  favored  companions,  Gaius  (Acts  xx,  4).  Stra- 
bo  places  Derbe  at  the  edire  of  Is  :uria  {Geogr.  xi,  p. 
392,  ed.  Casaubon ;  comp.  Ptolemy,  v,  6,  17);  but  in 
the  Synecdemui  of  Hieroclss  ( Wesseling,  p.  675,  where 
the  word  is  S'fpiiai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  l)Oundaries  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  not  very  exactly  defined.  Th«^  whole 
neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  (q.  v),  was  no- 
torious for  robbery  and  piracy.  Antipater,  the  friend 
of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii,  73)  was  the  bandit  chieftain 
of  Lycaonia.  Amynta'*.  king  of  Galatia  (successor  of 
Deiotarus  II),  murd(*red  Antipater,  and  incorporated 
his  dominions  with  his  owii.  Under  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial government,  D^rbe  was  at  firsit  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner of  CappidifCia  (q.  v.);  but  other  changes  were  sub- 
sequently made.  See  Galatia.  Derbe  does  not  seem 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  writers.  I^cakc  says 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  that  its  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Iconium.  A  full  account  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  How. 
son's  Life  of  St.Paul^  i,  211,  29G  sq.  (.^onsult  also 
Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gtoy,  SocieUf. 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derlie.  (1.)  By 
Colonel  Leak4  (.4  sia  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin  bir-Kilisseh^  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadagh,  a 
rcm-irkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises  fh)m  the 
Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the  site 
of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map  Derbe  is  marked 
farther  to  the  east,  at  a  s|)ot  where  there  are  ruins, 
and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Ham- 
ilton {Rfitetrches  in  Atia  Minor,  ii,  313)  and  Texier 
{Ade  M.'neure,  ii,  120, 13f»)  are  disposed  to  pbice  it  at 
Divle,  a  little  to  the  S.\V.  of  the  last  po.^ition,  and 
nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view 
there  is  the  important  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that 
the  place  was  sometimes  called  AiXiitia,  which  in  the 
Lycaonian  language  (sec  Acts  xiv,  11)  meant  a  "juni- 
per-tree" Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Xifiijv  (harbor) 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Stralw  suggest)  ought  probalily  to  be  \i/Ayri  (lake); 
and,  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satis- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  GoK  Wieseler 
{Chronol.  der  apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24)  takes  the  same 
view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  possibility 
that  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  travelled  by  a 
minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Ctlician  Gates.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  location  seems  too  far  from  the  an- 
cient road  (compare  Cellar.  NotU,  ii,  202  sq.).  See 
Lycaonia. 

DercSto.     See  Ataroatib. 

Derek.    See  Talmuix 


DereBer,  Thadd\us  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  March  II,  1757,  at  Fahr,  in  Franoo- 
nia.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidelt>erg,  where  he 
began  his  academical  career  as  lecturer.  In  1783  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Bonn ;  and 
in  1791,  episcopal  vicar  and  professor  of  theology'  at 
Strasburg ;  in  1796,  professor  at  Heidelberg ;  in  1806, 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Freiburg;  and  in 
1815,  professor  of  dogmatics  and  interpretation  at 
Breslau,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  his  death, 
June  16, 1827.  Dereser  was  a  very  liberal  theologian 
for  a  Romanist,  and  his  life  was  not  free  from  annoy- 
ances in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing.  Besides  some  devotional  books,  his  chief  la- 
bor was  a  continuation  of  the  Bibel-Werk  of  Brentano, 
of  which  Dereser  did  the  most  of  the  O.  T.  (translation 
and  exegesis),  Frankfort,  1797-1833. — Ascbbach,  Kir- 
chen-Lexihm,  ii,  316. 

Derham,  William,  a  philosopher  and  divine,  was 
born  at  .Stoughton,  near  Worcester,  in  1657 ;  was  edo- 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  in  1685,  obtained 
the  livings  of  Wargrave  and  Upminster ;  and,  upon 
the  accession  of  George  I,  was  made  king*fl  chaplain, 
and  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  171G.  In  1730  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  in  1735.  His  three  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Ph'ftaco-Thtotoffg,  the  Boyle  lectures 
for  1711-12  (best  ed.  I^nd.  1798,  2  vols.  sVo);  Atfrtf- 
Thti)logy  (London,  17! 9,  8vo);  and  Ckri^o-Tluo'ftgy,  a 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion  (Lond.  1730,  8vo).  Of  these,  the  first  demon- 
strates "the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  his 
works  of  creation ;"  the  second  "from  a  snrvev  of  the 
heavens.^'^-Rippis,  Biographui  BriUmtdoa,  v,  116. 

Dering,  Edwaru,  a  Puritan  di%'ine,  bom  in  Kent, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridi  e, 
1568.  In  1571  he  secured  a  prebend  in  Salisbury'.  He 
obtained  high  reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
scholar,  and  used  his  abilities  and  influence  to  great 
purpose  against  the  High-Church  and  Romanizing  par- 
ty. In  1573  the  privy  council  -brbade  his  preaching, 
and  in  1576  he  died.  The  substance  of  his  writings 
may  lie  found  in  his  IVorJbr,  more  at  latye  than  kerrto- 
fort  printed  (Lond,  1614, 4to). — Strype,  AnnnU;  Neal, 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  i,  204,  2S0 ;  Hook,'  Eccles,  Biography, 
iv,  423. 

Derodon,  David,  a  Protejitant  French  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Die,  in  the  Dauphine. 
about  1600.  He  opposed  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest  dialecticians  of  his  time.  Ho 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works  in  favor  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation,  and  were  iransdaied  into  several  foreign 
languages.  Among  them  were  Quatre  Raisons  pnur 
lesquelles  on  doit  quitter  la  P.  P.  R,  (Paris,  1631) ;  Qwf 
I  ire  Raisons  qm  traiteni  de  Vencharistie,  du  piirtfatnirf^ 
1  du  pkhe  origincl  et  de  la  pr^sfination  (166*2),  and  Le 
Tombe.au  de  la  Mfs^  (Goncva,  1654  ;  Enulish  transla- 
tion, I^ndon,  1(173).  The  latter  book  was  on  March 
6,  166.3,  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  the  author 
exiled,  and  the  bookseller  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  1000 
livrcj*,  the  loss  of  his  license,  and  ten  years  exile. 
Derodon  wont  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  16^34.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  against  the  atheists.  His  complete  works 
were  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  published  soon 
after  his  death  {Derodonis  Opera  Omnia ^  Geneva,  1664 
and  1669,  2  vols. ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  phil<w 
sophical,  and  the  second  the  theological  writings)  — 
Hoefcr,  Biogr.  Gener.  xiii,  716. 

Deror.     See  Swallow. 

De  ROBsi.     See  Rossi,  Db. 

Dervishea,  Mohammedan  monks,  corresponding; 
in  many  respects  to  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Church. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  be- 
long to  fraternities  or  societies  for  religiona  ezercifes^ 
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irtiosc  t«net>  and  oatht  are  kept  n  went  that  the  on- 
initiuted  can  only  describe  their  outward  appearance 
and  tlie  eeremonies  which  are  practiced  in  public  i  and 
chosa  reclusca  who,  wilbeut  beton^ng  to  any  special 
Beet,  profess  holinera  and  aliMlnence,  and  wander  K>li- 
tarily  through  the  land.  The  itoi-d  demwi  it  Persian, 
■ie<>ir>''ns  j™".  curreipiincling  to  the  Arabic  fatir, 
ivhivh  gives  nsine  to  the  same  order  in  Araiiia  and 
In<)iii.  Oriental  tradition  traces  the  order  of  Hermits 
lisi'k  to  John  the  Duptist,  and  even  to  Sclh.  Tvo 
centuries  l>efore  Mohammed,  there  existert  in  Araliin 
the  MescbaioDns  (Wsll(en<)  and  the  lachrachioana 
(Uonteniplatives).  These,  under  the  influence  of  Mo- 
ham  medanian),  meri^  into  Mutehelim  (metaphysi- 
cians) and  Sulis,  who  were  essentiall}'  pantheists.  In 
the  second  century  nf  the  Hepn  (7£9),  sheili  Ollvan, 
a  SuU,  efUhlixhed  the  first  religious  order  in  Islam. 
Dervishlsm  doobtless  twili  iu  proximate  rise  in  Per- 
sian SaAsm. 

The  Turkish  derviibes  claim  caliph  Ali,  one  of  the 
immediate  snccessors  of  Mohammed,  as  their  founder. 
Ali  himself  founded  no  order;  but  some  of  hia  follow- 
ei-H  formed  a  society  called  Safashafei,  men  devoted 
to  a  roonaatlc  life.  They  soon  fell  into  exi'esaes.  in- 
dulKJuK  In  the  use  of  drug*  (chiefly  hashish),  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and,  in   fact,  anything  which  would 


They  formed 


i\  hallDc 
ing  in  violent  paroxysms  and  delirium 
the  practice  of  cutting  themsetvi 
limU,  standing  foi  ■  long  time  In  agonizing  pofilions, 
And  otherwise  barbarously  abasing  their  irodies.  They, 
however,  managed  lu  reconcile  with  this  external  and 
public  self-abuse  an  almost  universal  private  sensual- 
ity. The  members  of  this  order  were  sulieequently 
called  dervishes,  hut  at  what  time  the  word  ilfrwiA 
was  first  used  is  nut  deflnltely  known.  There  are  in 
Tarkcy  Ihitty-two  orders  of  dervishes,  having  varJoua 
names,  and  differing  in  their  worship  and  practice. 
Outside  of  Turkey  there  are  many  more  orders,  called 
in  the  diflbrent  countries  by  the  local  name*  Fakirs, 
Sufis,  Santoni,  etc.  The  chiefs  of  the  different  orders 
are  enlled  iheila,  ai  piri.  who  are  privileged  to  nomi- 
nate their  successors.  The  dervishes  mostly  dwell  in 
community,  and  have  monostcries  (teklehs)  in  vari- 
ous places.  Their  rules  are  nut  very  rigiif.  The  dec- 
laration of  Huhammed,  ^'A^omOfuidbisinU)/jf[/rR,"  had 
become  a  strong  religious  prejudice,  and  this  prejudic? 
they  have  never  l>cea  able  ftiUy  to  oi'ercome.  Ccli- 
liacy  is  not  enjoined,  though  encouraged,  and  many  of 
them  arc  n:arried.  These,  however,  are  not  regular 
memliersof  the  monasteries,  although  they  arc  requireil 
to  pass  the  night  there  previous  to  any  public  exhibi- 
tion. They  may  withdraw  f^om  the  order  at  any  time, 
and  are  often  expelled  for  misdemeanori'. 

The  mendicant  dervishes  are  mostly  forelgnors,  or 
those  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  various  orders, 
or  Impoatora,  who  cheat  and  liewitch  the  people  under 
tbe  garb  of  dervlsbisin.  These  travelling  dervishes 
art  mostly  JuvgleiT,  and  their  skill  in  trickery'  is  truly 
wonderfui.  They  often  become  wealthy  in  tho  prac- 
tice of  their  atta.  Their  power  over  the  common  peo- 
ple la  very  great,  while  tho  better-informed  are  beyund 
their  reach. 

The  higher  orders  of  drrvisheshave  comotobave  an 
extensive  influence  not  only  with  the  nius»*s,bul  with 
the  government  itself     This  power  was  acquired  (1) 

through  the        "  ; 

l.irge  legacies  were  left  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pi-ir.  The'o  legacies  were  applied  to  building  up  der- 
vishism.  They  soon  learned  alKi  to  impress  the  peopU 
vith  a  strong  belief  in  the  eflicscy  of  their  prayers. 
Tlicso  came  to  !«  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  Ihui 
became  a  rruitfut  source  of  revenue.  Tbeir  power  was 
inrreased  (!)  by  the  popularity  of  the  institution.  In 
taking  ■  stand  aghinal  the  rierriihea,  the  government 
was  virtnsllr  opposing  a  Urge  majority  of  its  own 
subjects.     Sultan  Uahmoud  II   attempted  to  break 


their  power.  On  the  loth  of  Jnly.  1836,  he  massacred 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  Betacki  dervishes  in  StamLoul, 
razed  their  tekiehs,  and  drove  the  roost  of  them  into 
exile.  Ten  years  from  this  time  they  were  as  power- 
ful as  ever.  The  nlemaf  have  always  lieen  their  bit- 
ter enemies,  and  have  affected  to  despise  and  ridicule 
them,  but  popular  sympathy  bos  been  on  their  side. 
In  Turkey  there  are  three  principal  orders,  viz. : 
I.  Tho  Mevlevv  (Molowiyeh),  or  dancing  dcr>-ishf  s, 
who  claim  as  tbeir  founder  Meolana-Jclnleddin-Hooniv- 
Muhan.med,  sumamed  Sultan-ul-Ulema,  or  Sovereign 
of  the  Learned.  Jelaleddin  wrote  a  bimh  called  Mrt- 
aeej— a  jKieticiil  composition— much  of  which  hns  be- 
come proverbial  in  the  East.  The  chiefs  of  this  order 
exercise  the  prerwative  of  nominating  the  sheiks  of 
tbe  monasteries,  and  of  girding  each  newly-mnde  sul- 
tan with  the  sword  of  Usman.  The  dervishes  nf  this 
order  are  humble  in  demeanor,  and  keep  a  fast  during 
the  month  of  Bamazsn,  in  additien  to  the  weekly  fust 
on  Thursday.  Candidates  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
tho  order  are  placed  on  probation  a  thousand  and  one 
days,  and  required  to  perform  the  most  menial  ser- 
vices in  the  kitchens  of  the  monasteries.  Tlie  wonbip 
of  this  order  consists  in  chanting  the  poems  of  tiieir 
fouitder,  reciting  a  prayer (_/IiAAo),  and  performing  the 
dance,  liear  (circle).  They  have  also  an  oTchrstra, 
who  sing  Persian  odes,  and  play  kettle-drums,  tam- 
bourines, and  lifes  for  the  d. 
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ahoat  a  dozen  engage  at  a  time,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes they  are  relieved  by  otiiers,  encii  set  taking  their 
turn  three  or  four  times  during  the  service.  The 
master  of  the  dance  (limaienliathi/)  watches  them 
closely  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  truvcller 
mL.kes  the  following  compulation:  "By  looking  at  a 
stop-watch,  I  ascertaine<l  that  on  an  average  they 
turned  sijty-fonr  times  in  a  minute.  After  spinning 
round  tbr  about  Ave  minutes,  at  >  signal  from  tho 
high-priest,  both  music  and  dancers  suddenly  slop)  ed, 
lint  recommenced  in  a  few  seconds.  The  tliird  time 
they  kept  It  up  for  nine  ndnutes  and  three  qn 
my  lirain  was  swimming  too,  so  much  (o  that 
hardly  count  their  evolutions.  The  fourth  ana  laFt 
time  they  whiried  for  live  minutes  and  three  quarters, 
thus  making  in  alt  liWi  turns  in  93)  minutes"  (Auldjo, 
Journal  of  a  V.tit  to  Cotuliinlinapb',  Lond.  IS35,  p.  73). 
II.  The  Hfdevv  (or  Bodawy),  or  howling  dervishes, 
as  travellers  call  thrm,  have  a  convent  at  St.  Dimitry, 
near  Constantinople.  Tlieit  religious  exercises  con- 
sist of  prayerii  (mim'iz),  chants,  and  Tociferalloni  of 
the  name  of  l:o<l,  accompanied  with  a  rocking  motion 
of  their  bodies.  This  mr.tion  attempts  to  imitate  the 
rolling  of  a  sliip  on  the  water,  and  indicates  their  rela- 
tion to  God— Alhih  being  the  ocean  and  they  the  ship«, 
They  recite  the  attrilmles  of  God  In  a  lond'  vtrfce,  put- 
it  occurs ;  and  this  they  keep  up  with  a  kir.d  offreniy 
until  voice  and  strength  are  gone,  when  many  of  them, 
covered  with  prrspiration  and  foam,  fall  senseless  to 
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fhe  floor.  In  the  midst  of  their  fary  thcT  cut  them- 
felres  with  knives  and  other  sharp  instraments ;  but 
there  is  method  in  their  madness,  and  they  seldom 
make  deep  woonds. 

III.  The  Rufai,  who  had  for  their  founder  Seid-Ah- 
med-RniiBU.  Their  exercises  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Bedevy.  Their  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  make 
rspid  motions  and  loud  noises.  Their  leader  chants 
the  kcand^Jiukammedjf,  or  hymns  in  honor  of  Moham- 
med, while  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus  Ta  Allah!  Ya 
Hu !  and  this  chorus  increases  in  violence  until  it  be- 
comes a  roar.  At  the  height  of  the  excitement  they 
seize  red-hot  irons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hold 
them  in  their  teeth  until  the  glow  disappears.  They 
also  hack  their  flesh  with  swords  and  knives.  These 
wounds  the  sheik  blows  upon  and  anoints  with  his 
saliva,  which,  it  is  said,  effects  a  cure  in  a  few  honn. 
The  excited  state  of  their  liodies  produces  a  profusion 
of  blood  fmm  very  slight  wound^  and  their  trickery 
deceives  the  people  into  the  belief  that  wonderful  mir- 
acles are  wrought  in  the  healing  of  these  wounds. 

There  are  many  orders  besides  these,  having  a  great- 
er or  less  importance:  the  A^o^feri/rA, founded  by  Ab- 
del-Kader-el-Gilani,  known  by  their  white  banners  and 
turbans;  the  i9a»d-/6raJUfl»,  founded  hy  Sidi-Ibrahim- 
el-Dahnki,  whose  turbans  and  banners  are  green ;  the 
Jiutkenit;  the  Skemiirs;  the  JenuUis;  the  ifacMten- 
dieSy  who  are  itinerating  dervishes,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  realm.  From 
the  better  orders  the  imans,  or  Mohammedan  jnriests, 
are  chosen,  and  many  of  them  also  exereise  civil  func- 
tions. 

A  8p?cial  work  on  dervishes  has  been  published  by 
John  P.  Brown,  secretary  and  dragoman  of  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Constuntinople 
{The  Dere'shes,  or  Oriental  Spiriiualism,  Phila.  1868). 
According  to  this  author,  the  spiritualism  of  the  der- 
vishes has  its  roots  in  religious  conceptions  prevalent 
in  the  East  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Islamism,  and  as- 
cetic practices  like  those  common  anion*;  them  have 
been  found  equally  widely  spread,  and  are  traceable 
to  a  very  high  antiquity.  None  of  the  dervishes,  he 
says,  separate  themselves  trom  the  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  the  contents  of  which  they  seek 
rather  to  spiritualize.  They  divide,  moreover,  the 
Koran  and  other  books  of  religion  into  three  portions 
— the  historical,  the  biographical,  and  the  purely  spir- 
itual. "The  historical  and  biographical  portions  of 
these  books  may  even  comprise  errors,  omissions,  ex- 
aggerations, and  even  may  have  been  more  or  less 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  copyists;  while  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual  and  essential  to  the  soul  of 
man,  commenced  with  his  creation,  has  always  exist- 
ed unchanged,  and  will  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time'* 
(p.  106).  According  to  their  best  writers,  it  is  held 
that  there  are  four  ^creations :  **  1.  The  creation  of 
Ad.im  from  the  clay,  or  mud,  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  2.  The  creation  of  Eve  from  a  rib  or  part 
of  Adam.  3.  The  creation  of  the  human  species,  that 
is,  the  children  of  Adam,  h}'  natural  propaiL^ation,  4. 
The  creation  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  special  breath  of 
God,  conveyed  to  a  virgin — Mary — by  the  angel  Ga- 
brieP'  (p.  107).  And  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  c^tpable 
of  communing  directly  with  this  spirit  of  God,  a  hoh' 
person  will  regard  all  ordinary  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  life  as  indifferent  objects ;  and  the  more  he  is  desti- 
tute of  worldly  goods,  the  less  will  he  be  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  that  contemplation  of  God  which  leads  to 
union  with  the  divine  spirit.  Hence  all  orders  of  der- 
vishes are  tacitly  or  openl}'  mendicants.  But  degrees 
are  well  recognised  in  saintly  attainment,  Adam  was 
a  holy  man  whom  the  angels  were  bidden  to  worship ; 
Abraham  was  the  "friend  of  God,"  and  "Jesus  Christ 
owes  his  existence  as  a  saint  to  the  special  breath  of 
his  divine  Creator,  but  is  not,  nevertheless,  consider'- 
cd  as  Iwing  God.  He  is  held  to  be  only  a  divine  em- 
anation of  the  most  sulilime  character'*  (p.  109). 


'      See    Madden,    TarliA    Empire    (London,    186S>: 
'  Anldjo,  Jounutl  of  a  Vitit  to  Cotuianimople,  etc.  (Lond. 
1835) ;  Ubicini,  Lettreg  mtr  la  Turqme;  Chardiiu  T'rar- 
tls  (Amsterdam,  1735, 4to),  ii,  2(»9-2»7;  P&ul  Sycsnt. 
'  The  prettfU  State  of  the  Ottomau  Ew^pin^  etc.  (UokL 
.  1668,  fol.),  p.  135  sq. ;  D'Herbelot,  BiU.  Oriemt,  arts. 
Derriche  and  FaHr;  Mouradgea  d^Ohsson,  TaUeam  d: 
'  I' Empire  Ottoman;  Kogers,  in  Good  Words,  Jan  lfc67  : 
Von  Hammer,  Otmanueheg  Reick  (Wien,  1815,  2  xxAsi.  f : 
Brown,  The  Dervishes^  or  Oriental  SpiritmaUwam  (Phila- 
delphia, 1868, 12mo). 

De  fikicy.    See  Sact,  De. 

De  Sales.    See  Sales,  De. 

Des  Cartes,  Rehk  (Do  Perron) — In  its  Latin 
form  Renatus  Cartesius — one  of  the  earliest  in  time, 
and  the  first  in  genius  and  reputation,  of  the  modem 
philosophers  of  France,  was  bom  at  La  Have,  in  Too- 
raine,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1596,  and  died  at  Stock- 
holm  on  the  11th  of  February,  1650.     He  asaamed  the 
name  of  Du  Perron  from  a  small  estate  inherited  from 
his  mother.     He  divides  with  Bacon  the  ^ory  of 
founding  the  modem  pliilosophy  of  Europe,  and  com- 
municated a  more  potent  impulse  than  Bacon  to  the 
general  philosophy  of  mind.     These  two  great  names, 
as  Cousin  observes,  inaugurate  and  (wnstitote  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  sixteenth  century.     They  havo  been 
compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other  under  tiie 
blinding  influence  of  national  prejudice  and  natioBal 
rivalr}*,  and  the  palm  has  been  conceded  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  according  as  the  critic  was  French  or 
English.     The  profound  and  widely-diffused  influence 
of  Des  Cartes  is  evinced  by  the  names  and  theories  of 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  the  names  and  writings 
of  those  who  adopted  or  modified  his  doctrines.   AnKmg 
the  antagonists  of  Cartesiani^m  within  Uie  seventeenth 
century  may  be  specified  Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Amaold, 
Huet,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John   Locke,  and    Samuel 
Clarke ;  among  its  more  or  less  acquiescent  foUowers 
may  be  enumerated  Rohanlt,Cler8elier,  Spinoza,  Bayle, 
Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  and  a  large  pan 
of  physics  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  and  la- 
bors of  Des  Cartes. 

Life  of  Des  Cartet. — ^The  constitution  of  Des  Cartes 
was  always  feeble.     To  this  mar  be  ascribed  bis  stu- 
dious  habits,  his  quick  impressibility,  his  inclination  to 
reverie  and  solitary  meditation,  his  habitual  lore  of 
seclusion,  and  the  timidity  which  restrained  and  re> 
tarded  the  enunciation  of  his  dogmas.     At  eight  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  Jjl  Fl^be, 
where  he  remained  eight  yearj«.    His  keen  observation 
and  curious  inquiries  had  led  his  father  to  designate 
him,  even  in  early  childhood,  as  **thc  philosopher.*" 
His  weak  health  occasioned  the  relaxation  in  his  be- 
half of  the  ordinaty  routine  of  academic  discipline. 
Ho  was  allowed  to  lie  late  in  l)ed  in  the  morning. 
During  these  morning  vigils,  which  were  obser^-ed 
through  life,  he  meditated  and  revolved  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  philosophy.     Des  Cartes  prosecuted  bis 
college  studies  with  diligence  and  success,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  supposed  vanity  and  snpeHicial. 
ity.     His  complaints  on  this  subject,  uttered  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards,  are  a  strange  anticipation  of 
the  opening  monologue  of  Goethe's  Faust.   After  leav- 
ing  La  Fl^che  he  went  to  Paris,  and  plunged  into  dis. 
sipation ;  but  from  this  course  he  soon  withdrew  into 
^tudious  seclusion,  concealing  himself  fmm  lus  ic- 
qnaintances  for  a  year.     When  discovered  he  retired 
to  Holland,  and  took  service  under  prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  1G17-19.     Here  he  composed  his  treatise  De 
Musicn^  and  developed  his  remarkable  mathematical 
capacity  and  attainments.     In  1619  he  volunteered 
under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  participated  in  the 
opening  campaign  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Wai.     His 
winter  quarters,  1619-20,  were  at  Neuburg  on  the  Dan- 
ube, where  he  devoted  himself  for  ir.onths  to  fcUtaiy 
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meditation,  and  detennlned  the  rade  outline  of  bis  rab- 
aequent  philosophy.  Uu  isolation  and  intense  concen- 
tration of  thought  affected  his  brain  so  far  that  he  fan- 
cied himself  assured  by  celestial  visitations  of  the  truth 
of  his  philosophic  principles  and  method.  Some  sus- 
picion of  the  possibility  of  delusion  led  him  to  vow  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto  if  bis  speculations  should  prove 
true.  This  vow  he  discharged  four  years  afterwards. 
His  solicitude  to  attain  more  certain  knowledge  than 
was  acquired  in  the  schools  tempted  him  to  seek  a  con- 
nection with  the  mysterious  society  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
who  were  reputed  to  possess  strange  learning  and  a 
miraculous  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature. 
He  Anally  renounced  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

From  the  Bavarian  army  he  passed  into  the  Impe- 
rial, and  attended  its  early  operations  in  Hungary 
against  Bethlem  G&bor ;  but,  after  seeing  bis  genera], 
Bttcquoy,  slain  before  Neusohl,  he  resigned  a  militsry 
career.  He  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing men,  manners,  and  countries.  He  prosecuted 
these  researches  by  returning  circuitously  to  Holland 
through  Moravia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
and  Holstein,  thus  visiting  regions  deemed  wholly  bar- 
barous in  Western  Europe.  His  unsuspected  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  tongue  and  his  resolute  demeanor 
saved  him  from  murder  on  the  voyage  between  Emb- 
den  and  the  coasts  of  Friesland.  He  returned  to  the 
Hague  after  an  absence  of  three  years ;  passed  through 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  at  Paris  five  years 
after  he  hod  deserted  it,  and  reached  his  father's  house 
at  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  in  March,  1622.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Poitoa  to  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
his  mother's  estate,  designing  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
*^  some  place  of  quick  revenue."  We  are  here  remind- 
ed of  the  oft-recurring  projects  of  Bacon.  He  fiuled  in 
his  plans  at  this  time,  returned  to  Rennes,  became  op- 
pressed with  the  want  of  occupation  in  his  father's 
house,  and  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  he  was  suspect- 
ed to  be  a  Rosicrucian  emissary.  He  was  still  harass- 
ed by  uncertainties  and  indecision  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a  vocation.  Findin*;  his  studies  interrupted 
in  the  capital  of  France,  he  visited  Rennes  and  Poitou 
again,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  inheritance. 

Now  commenced  a  second  series  of  journeys.  He 
went  first  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  the  Valteline  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  thence  to  Venice.  He  now  made  bis 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  by  this  time  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  solidity 
of  his  philosophical  tenets.  He  was  in  Rome  during 
the  Jubilee  of  Urban  VIH  (1624).  He  visited  Flor- 
ence on  his  homeward  route. 

He  returned  to  Paris  i  y  way  of  Florence,  Turin,  and 
Lyons,  and  resided  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
French  metropolis,  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  research- 
es and  meditations,  in  polishing  lenses  and  mirrors, 
and  in  determining  mathematically  and  experimental- 
ly the  best  form  of  curvature  to  be  given  to  them. 
His  conclusions  on  this  point  were  afterwards  embod- 
ied in  his  Dioptrics,  He  again  withdrew  from  nearly 
all  his  acquaintances,  but  his  retreat  was  betrayed  by 
the  indiscretion  of  a  servant.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  desired  seclusion  in  Paris,  he  sought  a 
retreat  in  Holland  in  1629.  He  now  resolved  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  a  speculative  life.  This  was 
the  end  of  five  years  of  military'  service,  of  ei^ht  years 
of  travel,  and  of  fifteen  years  of  hesitation.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  lesson  of  his  own  experience  which  is  en- 
forced in  his  Ethics  in  the  earnest  censure  of  all  irres- 
olutTon.  The  indecision  which  is  thus  forcibly  con- 
demned was  characteristic  of  Des  Cartes,  and  may 
have  been  unconsciously  connected  with  the  adoption 
of  doubt  as  the  basis  of  his  Method. 

He  was  not  stationary  in  any  single  abode ;  but  his 
home,  if  home  he  had  anywhere,  was  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  remote  town  of  Egmont. 
He  used  every  artifice  to  conceal  bis  retreat.     He 
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oommnnicated  his  hiding-place  to  none  of  his  country, 
men  except  his  Franciscan  friend  Mersenne,  througli 
whom  he  conducted  nearly  all  his  correspondence  with 
the  learned  world.  In  16:)1  he  visited  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Charles  I ;  in  1684  he  went  to  Denmark. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey  were  the  only 
European  states  not  reached  in  his  wanderings.  He 
thrice  visited  France  after  his  Dutch  settlement — in 
1644, 1647,  and  1648.  On  one  of  these  occasions  fae 
was  tempted  to  Paris  by  the  promise  of  an  honorable 
provision  from  the  crown,  but  he  found  that  he  had 
been  drawn  from  his  retreat  solely  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  sight-seers  and  courtiers. 

Des  Cartes  ascribes  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  his  philosophy  to  his  twent^'-third 
year,  and  to  his  winter-quarters  on  tbe  Danube.  His 
mathematical  discoveries  were  still  earlier.  In  1633, 
after  three  years  of  elaboration,  he  had  prepared  a 
sketch  of  his  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
but  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  caused  him  to  witli* 
hold  it  from  the  press.  At  length,  in  1637,  being  then 
forty-one  years  of  age<  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  and  promulgated  the  general  principles 
of  his  reform  in  the  celebrated  Discours  de  la  Mithode^ 
to  which  were  appended  three  other  treatif^ef — on  J/e- 
toors,  Geometry^  and  Dioptria. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Method  and  accom- 
panying essays,  the  Philosopkical  Afediiation§  were 
prepared  for  the  press.  Des  Cartes  sent  them  to  his 
friend  Mersenne  in  Paris  with  the  request  that  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  acute  and  learned  of 
his  acquaintances  for  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions 
and  observations.  Searching  criticisms  were  in  conse- 
quence received  from  Caterus,  Hoblies,  Amauld,  Gas- 
sendi,  Bourdin,  S.  J.,  and  others.  To  these  objections 
replies  by  the  author  were  appended,  and  the  whole 
were  published  together  at  Paris  in  1641,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  tbe  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  place  his  doctrines  under  tbe  protec- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Des  Cartes  continued  the  exposition  of  his  philoso- 
phy by  publishing  in  Latin  in  1644  his  Principia  Phi- 
loiophia.  This  work  contains  the  elaborate  and  sys- 
tematic deduction  of  his  whole  scheme  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  material  universe.  It  commences  as  charac- 
teristically as  the  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon,  with  the 
ftandsmental  principle  of  his  speculation,  that  **  once 
in  life  we  should  endeavor  to  doubt  of  all  things."  It 
arrives  at  length  at  the  declaration  that  "  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  omitted  in  the  treat- 
ise, but  that  nothing  is  to  be  included  in  natural  phe- 
nomena except  what  is  detected  by  sense.'*  The  last 
sentence  of  these  Principles  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  philosophy.  ^*  Mindful  of 
my  weaknesses,  I  affirm  nothing;  but  I  sulimit  all 
these  things  first  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  next  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  prudent;  and  I 
desire  nothing  to  be  believed  by  any  one  which  is  not 
approved  by  manifest  and  irrefragable  reasons."  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  complete  and  methodical  index, 
stating  the  substance  of  each  section,  and  thus  aflford- 
ing  a  clear  and  concise  summary'  of  its  contents.  The 
whole  of  Cartesianism  is  thus  compressed  into  one  pic- 
ture and  into  a  few  pages. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Holland,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Des  Cartes  was  disturled  by  controversies  due 
to  the  imprudence  of  his  admirers.  His  annoyances 
and  hazards  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time.  His  in- 
itial doubt  seemed  to  sanction  scepticism  and  to  en- 
courage infidelity.  His  views  of  matter  and  mind 
appeared  to  one  party  to  favor  transuI)8tantiation ;  to 
another,  to  lead  to  fatalism.  His  explanation  of  the 
connection  of  body  and  spirit  apparently  reduced  iX[ 
material  action  to  mere  mechanism,  or  to  direct  divine 
action.  Hence  arose  the  truculent  attacks  of  Voct, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Dutch  theologians,  and  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Utrecht.    Des  Cartes  at  length 
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broke  his  customary  silence,  and  addressed  a  long  and 
acrimonious  reply  to  Vofit. 

These  dissensions,  so  peculiarly  irritating  and  alarm- 
ing to  a  cautious  and  timid  nature  like  Des  Cartes's, 
inclined  him  to  cast  about  for  a  more  tranquil  retreat 
tlian  that  which  he  had  so  long  cherished.  He  accord- 
'  ingly  consented,  after  much  habitual  hesitation,  to  re- 
ceive a  shelter  from  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
had  been  delighted  with  hb  treatise  on  the  Passions, 
originally  composed  for  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth. 
A  Swedish  admiral,  with  a  royal  vessel,  was  sent  to  con- 
vev  Des  Cartes  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  honor  and  favor.  The  queen  was  cliarmed  with 
his  conversation  and  sought  his  advice,  which  he  gave 
with  modesty  and  prudence.  She  availed  herself  sys- 
tematically of  his  instructions,  employing  the  early 
hours  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  interference  with  other 
studies,  with  state  affairs,  and  the  royal  pleasures. 
Des  Cartes  w^as  required  to  forego  his  life-long  habits, 
and  to  attend  her  majesty  regularly  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  cold  mornings  of  a  Swedish  winter.  This  great 
change,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  proved  fatal 
to  him.  He  was  attacked  with  fever  on  Feb.  2, 1650, 
and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  The  queen  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
She  desired  to  place  his  body  among  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  to  honor  it  with  a  splendid  tomb ;  but  as  he 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 
tery'. Sixteen  years  after  his  death  his  remains  were 
removed  to  France,  and  placed  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies in  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion designed  for  the  occasion  was  prohibited  by  order 
of  the  court ;  but  the  like  honor  was  rendered  a  centu- 
ry later,  1765,  by  the  eulogy  of  M.  Thomas,  which  was 
crowned  bv  the  French  Academv. 

The  Philosophy  of  Des  Qtrtes.— The  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Method,  the  Medi- 
tations, and  the  Principia.  The  remaining  works  are 
either  subsidiary  or  accessory;  either  developments 
and  expositions  which  confuse  rather  than  elucidate, 
or  special  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  science, 
such  as  geometry,  dioptrics,  meteorology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  logic,  etc.  To  one  solicitous  of  apprecia- 
ting the  whole  intellectual  habit  of  the  philosopher, 
the  large  collection  of  his  letters  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  letters  themselves  are  often  charming.  To  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all 
the  perplexities,  ambiguities,  and  vacillations  of  the 
Cartesian  system,  these  letters,  together  with  the  ob- 
jections and  replies  appended  to  his  Meditations,  are 
invaluable.  All  the  smaller  works  should,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  determine  the  exact 
position  of  Des  Cartes  in  the  history  of  speculation, 
and  the  precise  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  promo- 
tion of  science. 

The  first  principle  of  Cartesianism  is  to  make  the 
mind  a  p>erfect  blank,  a  itibula  rasa,  and  then  to  re- 
construct the  whole  faliric  of  conviction  and  opinion. 
The  same  recommendation  is  given,  in  a  different  spir- 
it, by  Bacon  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Organon. 
As  Des  Cartes  recognised  the  uncertainty  and  incohe- 
rence of  contemporary  speculation,  he  proposed  to 
commence  the  resuscitation  of  knowledge  by  doubting 
all  things. 

Having  rendered  his  mind  a  blank  by  universal 
doubt,  he  next  sought  a  foundation  for  an  indubitable 
iKxly  of  doctrine.  This  he  dectected  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  thought,  including  sensation,  perception,  re- 
fiection,  and  emotion  under  this  term.  Hence  pro- 
ceeds the  celebrated  inauguration  of  his  whole  philos- 
ophy with  the  maxim  Coglto,  ergo  sum  —  I  think, 
therefore  I  am.  This  is  probably  an  original  position 
with  Des  Cartes;  but  thought  is,  nevertheless,  ex- 
plicitly alleged  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  exist- 
ence (fCth.  Nictmich.  IX,  ix,  §  7,  9,  ed.  Didot).  The 
argument  is  much  more  legitimately  employed  by  Ar- 


istotle than  by  Des  Cartes  as  an  evidence  a/f  particular 

existences,  not  of  exiBtence  in  general.     It  t^s  otftes 
been  indicated  that  the  Cartesian  enthymexoe  is  In  valid 
from  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  major  preiniB«.      The 
reasoning  really  proceeds  in  a  circle.    The  sooepteBcc 
of  the  dogma  assured  him  of  bis  own  existenee,  tmt 
furnished  no  evidence  of  the  existence  or  mxtyrtium; 
else,  nor  did  it  explain  the  origin  or  the 
of  his  own  existence.     The  finite  existence 
must  repose  upon  something  more  stable  and 
ble  than  the  fleeting,  fitful  life  of  which  his 
ness  assured  him.     He  concludes,  therefore,  that  his 
own  and  all  other  existence  most  depend  for  itm  Ytcg^O' 
ning  and  maintenance  upon  a  more  perfect,  atiaolate, 
and  illimitable  Being — upon  some  great  '*  I  am**^     He 
discovers  in  his  own  mind  the  notion  of  such  m 
— of  God.     It  could  not  have  been  invented  tnjr 
self,  for  it  transcends  his  finite  capacities.     It  must 
have  been  implanted  by  God  himself;   and  thus  the 
presence  of  the  notion  attests  the  existence  ^wliicfa  it 
represents.     This  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  Oarte- 
sian  argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  of  God.     l.ik»  its 
predecessor,  it  is  not  original.     It  is  foand  fall^  de- 
veloped in  the  Proshgium  of  St.  Anselm.     It  wm»  u*^ 
sailed  by  Gaunilo,  a  contemporary,  in  the  Liber  die  /s- 
sipiente,  and  refuted  a  century  and  a  half  later  b^  Sc 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  Summa  Theoiog'te.     This  nr^ns- 
ment  proceeds  upon  the  actual  or  virtual  admissioo  of 
innate  ideas,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  recepCioo  of 
another  postulate,  that  innate  ideas  are  necessarily  true, 
because,  as  they  are  implanted  by  God,  they  partake 
of  the  divine  veracity,  and  God  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.     Both  innate  ideas  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  divine  deception  have  been  denied.     Inn&te 
ideas,   in  their  Cartesian  form,  were   exploded   by 
Locke;  and  the  impossibility  of  divine  misgnidance 
had  been  questioned  three  centuries  earlier  by  Gregory 
Arminiensis,  general  of  the  Augustinian?,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Des  Cartes  to  he  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions.    But,  as  Bayle  remarks,  a  universal  maxim 
obnoxious  to  exceptions  furnishes  no  foondation  tor 
certainty,  and  confirms  rather  than  eradicates  scepti- 
cism. 

Another  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  used  ai 
times  by  Des  Cartes,  and  appears  much  more  cogent 
and  tenable.  It  proceeds  from  the  admiiMon  of  a  first 
Cause  (Des  Cartes  rejects  final  causes),  using,  however, 
the  corrections  and  modifications  of  St.  Thomas  Aqni- 
nas,  who  deduces  the  argument,  not  from  primordial 
causation,  but  from  the  continuous  support  of  ereation. 
The  Argument  from  a  First  Cause  simply  is  consistent 
with  either  Stoic  Fatelism  or  Epicurean  Chance.  The 
argument  from  perpetual  preservation  asserts  an  abid- 
ing Providence  and  a  sustaining  Creatw.  The  one 
leads  easily  to  Pantheism,  the  other  to  the  acceptance 
of  Revelation. 

Having  established  his  own  existence,  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  verity  of  innate  ideas,  how  were  anch 
ideas  to  be  recognised  and  duttinjniished  ?  Here  comes 
in  the  Cartesian  criterion  of  truth,  which  extends  mnch 
further  than  simply  to  the  determination  of  innate 
ideas.  Ideas  (the  term  is  as  mnch  misapplied  by  Des 
Cartes  as  by  Locke)  which  are  clear  and  distinct  noay 
be  received  as  ipso/actn  true ;  and  if  they  are  also  sink- 
pie,  they  may  be  regarded  as  innate.  The  criterioB  is 
evidently  arbitrary  and  delusive.  What  seems  clear, 
distinct,  and  simple  to  one  mind,  may  be  obscure,  in- 
tricate, and  complex  to  another.  Under  this  criterion, 
any  strong  conviction,  any  engroMdng  hallncination, 
may  present  the  credentials  of  truth. .  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  so  many  vagaries  should  be  em* 
bodied  in  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  of 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  simplicity  had  a  potent  and 
felicitous  influence  upon  the  literature  of  France.  Dee 
Cartes  was  himself  a  model  of  grace  and  liKidity  of 
expression,  and  his  criterion  of  truth,  promulgated  at 
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the  dawn  of  the  age  of  Lonis  XIY ,  and  illustrated  in 
composition  by  liimself  and  by  Pascal,  contributed 
largely  to  produce  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
French  classic  style. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  the  phUosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  They  are  nei- 
ther valid  nor  original.  Both  Bayle  and  Leibnitz 
sanction  the  enrolment  of  this  philosopher  among  the 
number  of  those  who  pretend  to  invent  what  they  bor- 
row— *'  gloriamque  adeptos,  tamquam  repererint  quas 
acceperant."  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  in  either 
the  metaphysics  or  the  physics  of  Des  Cartes  without 
meeting  the  dreamt  of  Leucippns,  Democritus,  Epicu- 
rus, and  other  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  l>eing  con- 
tinually reminded  of  tlie  sonorous  verses  and  luminous 
exjxwitions  of  Lucretius. 

A  definition  of  existences  was  suggested  to  Des  Car- 
tes by  his  demonstration  of  existence.     Mind,  or  spir- 
itual existence,  is  thinking  substance ;  body,  or  mate- 
rial existence,  is  suljstance  without  thought.     But  as 
some  positive  characteristic  is  required  for  the  discrim- 
ination of  matter,  extension,  which  is  its  most  familiar 
property,  was  assumed  as  its  specific  difference,  and 
matter  was  defined  to  be  extended  substance.     This 
necessitated  the  identification  of  space  and  matter,  or 
the  negation  of  space  as  a  separate  entity.     Hence 
arose  the  doctrine  of  the  plenumf  and  the  maxim  that 
Nature  abhors  a  void.     The  thesis  of  Lucretius,  "  est 
in  rebus  inane,"  and  his  argumentation  on  the  thesis, 
evince  that  there  was  no  real  novelty  in  these  doc- 
trines.    But  in  Des  Cartes  the  two  forms  of  existence 
are  presented  as  opposite,  irreconcilable,  and  recipro- 
cally incommunicable.      In  consequence,  beasts  can 
possess  no  capacity  of  reason.     They  are  purely  me- 
chanical— mere  machines.     This  is  one  of  the  boldest, 
most  paradoxical,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Cartesian 
tenets ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  philoso- 
phy, though  he  is  accused  of  having  taken  it^— a  worth- 
less appropriation — ^from  the  Antoniana  Margarita  of 
Gomez  Pereira,  1554.     Certain  it  is  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Cartesian  definitions  of  mind  and  matter 
must  result  in  the  declaration  that  beasts  are  mere 
machines.     But,  if  they  are  such,  how  are  tbey  set  in 
motion,  and  how  do  they  perform  actions  apparently 
voluntary  and  deliberate?     Moreover,  if  beasts  are 
machines,  man  must  also  be  a  machine,  so  far  as  his 
body  is  concerned,  for  mind  and  matter  cannot  operate 
upon  one  another.     An  attempt  was  made  to  solve 
these  enigmas  by  the  peculiar  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
Assistancy,  or  of  divine  co-operation  in  determining 
all  the  material  actions  of  animate  bodies.     In  Male- 
branche  this  doctrine  unfolded  itself  into  the  scheme 
of  Occasional  Causes;  in  Leibnitz,  into  the  splendid 
fantasy  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony ;  in  Spinoza, 
into  the  most  abstract,  complete,  and  s^-stemutic  Pan- 
theism. 

This  theory  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  complexion 
of  vital  movements  affected  the  ethics  of  Des  Cartes. 
The  chief  detail;^  of  his  treatise  on  the  Passions  were 
derived  from  Aristotle,  but  his  own  views  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  his  own  studies  and  experiments  in  anat- 
omy and  kindred  sciences,  modified  his  explanation  of 
the  peripatetic  doctrines.  He  made  his  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  great  measure  an  exposition  of  the  phj'sical 
phenomena  which  accompany  emotion ;  he  employed 
largely  the  device  of  vital  spirits,  which  reappear  so 
habitually'  in  Locke;  he  regards  them  very  much  as 
if  they  were  fluids  in  a  hydraulic  engine ;  and  thus 
he  becomes  the  legitimate  precursor  of  Condillac  and 
Cal)anis,  of  Bain,  Moleschott,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  positions  of  Des  Cartes,  whether  they  be  sober  or 
fiintastical,  furnish  suggestion  or  stimulation,  and  of- 
ten direction,  to  the  most  various  branches  and  types 
of  subsequent  speculation. 

Des  Cartes  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Man, 
to  which  a  singular  contrast  is  offered  by  the  nearly 
contemporaneous  essay  of  Hobbcs,  De  Homine.     Man 


is  the  union  of  the  intellectual  and  material  universe-^ 
the  point  where  both  meet — the  synthesis  of  opposites 
~-the  microcosm — ^the  complex  organism,  whose  ex^ 
planation  demands  the  theory  of  mind  and  of  matter 
alike.  He  thus  furnishes  a  passage  from  metaphysical 
to  physical  inquiries,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  metaphysics  of  Des  Cartes  be  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  the  supposed  facts  of  consciousness, 
his  physical  theory  of  the  universe  is  purely  fanciful — 
a  romance,  as  it  was  designated  by  himself.  In  de- 
veloping the  grand  conception  of  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  order  of  creation,  for  which  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  Des  Cartes,  it  was  necessar}-  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  continual  movement  on  principles 
exclusively  material,  without  admitting  distinct  space, 
or  permitting  any  unoccupied  interstices  between  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  mighty  whole.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  an  unlimited  tenuity  of  matter,  to 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  bodies  of  diverse  density, 
the  atoms  of  the  Ionic  school  must  be  rejected,  and  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  maintained.  These  pre- 
requisites were  secured  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  end- 
less circulatory  volubility  of  matter,  which  might  ex- 
plain at  the  same  time  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
bodies.  Another  advantage  was  attained  by  this  fan- 
cy. The  Copernican  system,  which  had  been  appar- 
ently repudiated  by  the  papacy  in  the  recent  condem- 
nation of  Galileo,  was  not  asserted,  and  other  theolog- 
ical objections  were  anticipated  by  obscuring  the  dis- 
tinction between  absolute  and  relative  iQotion.  The 
very  statement  of  his  system  of  the  universe  as  an  hy- 
pothesis was  a  concession  made  by  the  timidity  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism ; 
and  it  was  in  response  to  this  and  subordinate  Carte- 
sian hypotheses  that  Newton  uttered  his  celebrated 
maxim,  ^*  hypotheses  non  fingo." 

The  Ca  tesian  theory  of  the  world  turns  on  the  cel- 
ebrated doctrine  of  the  Vortices.  Matter  originally 
exists,  if  such  Ix;  the  will  of  God,  in  a  state  of  incal- 
culable divisibilit}'  and  of  unimaginable  attenuation. 
In  this  condition  of  instaliilitv  motion  commences,  be- 
cause  there  can  be  no  equilibrium  between  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  particles.  This  motion  becomes  cir- 
cular, or  irregularly  spiral,  from  the  greater  or  less 
violent  tendency  of  the  particles  pressing  against  each 
other  towards  the  line  of  an  undetermined  axis.  As 
the  process  advances  the  revolution  becomes  more  de- 
cided, the  axis  of  revolution  more  definite,  and  a  de- 
terminate vortex  is  established.  By  the  continuance 
of  these  gyrations,  the  more  compact  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  forced  inwards,  and  arc  further  condensed, 
while  the  more  rarefied  are  thrown  off  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ring.  But  the  more  solid  portions  are 
still  interpenetrated  by  the  thinner  and  more  fiuid,  and 
the  whole  vertiginous  movement  endures,  and  carries 
along  both  the  sensible  and  impalpable  materials  of 
the  universe.  Different  centres  and  different  axes  of 
revolution  constitute  themselves,  and  thus  multitudi- 
nous systems  of  planetary  bodies,  each  in  its  own  vor- 
tex, spring  into  existence.  New  vortices  may  orig« 
inate  in  the  bosom  of  larger  vortices,  or  vortices  may 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  coalesce  in  a 
joint  action,  in  which  none  lose  their  primitive  move- 
ment; or  larger  vortices  ma}*^  seize,  encompass,  and 
hurry  along  with  them  the  weaker  spirals  which  they 
enclose.  All  the  heavenly  movements  al-e  provided 
for  by  this  complex  scheme,  but,  though  simple  fn 
principle  and  consistent  in  development,  it  is  more 
complicated  in  action  and  in  exposition  than  the  "  cy- 
cles on  epicycles  rolled''  of  the  Ptolemaic  mechanism 
of  the  heavens.  These  are  the  Cartesian  Physics  which 
were  explo<lcd  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  have 
lain  so  dead  and  dormant  since  the  Newtonian  Prin* 
cipia  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  except  as  the 
objects  of  scientific  scorn. 

But  some  apology  may  be  made  for  this  splendid 
hallucination.     It  is  not  for  the  present  generation  of 
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men  of  science  to  sneer  at  the  Cartesian  Vortices. 
Founded  as  they  were  upon  the  magnetical  researches 
of  Gilbert,  thej  furnish  a  prelude  for  the  cosmical  mag- 
netism of  the  present  day,  for  the  whole  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, for  the  system  of  evolution  of  Spencer.  As 
a  part  of  his  exposition,  Des  Cartes  asserts  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  forces,  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  which  have  so  startling  and  modem 
an  air  in  the  speculations  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Grove, 
Faraday,  etc.  If  the  theory  of  Des  Cartes  is  intrin- 
sically absurd,  its  absurdity  is  strangely  analogous  to 
tha  most  recent  generalizations  of  science. 

Like  the  re^t  of  his  dogmas,  the  dream  of  the  vorti- 
ces was  nut  original  with  Des  Carter.  Leibnitz  speaks 
of  them  as  **  vorticnm  a  veteribus  coeptorum."  Speis- 
siuB  charged  Des  Cartes  with  having  borrowed  them 
from  Giordano  Bruno  and  Kepler;  and  even  his  own 
enthusiastic  biographer,  Baillet,  ascribes  to  Kepler 
three  of  the  principal  Cartesian  speculations:  1.  Vorti- 
ces ;  2.  Gravitation ;  8.  Optics.  He  was  largely  in- 
debted to  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Format,  Gilbert,  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  multitudes  of  near  and  distant 
predecessors.  But  he  was  too  greedy  of  pre-eminence 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations. 

The  Vortices  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Physical  Philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  but  they  are  the 
most  characteristic  portion,  and  affect  nearly  all  its 
developments.  He  has  presented  reflections,  observa- 
tions, and  experiments  in  regard  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immaterial.  He  has  studied  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  hail,  the  play  of  light  and  of  colors, 
the  formation  of  minerals,  the  growth  of  plants,  com- 
ets and  earthquakes,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the 
mysteries  of  the  stars,  the  anatomy  and  the  physiology 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
the  metaphysics  of  creation.  It  was  a  magnificent 
and  all-embracing  survey  which  he  undertook,  and  of 
which  he  left  only  a  sketch,  carefully  elaborated  in 
some  parts  and  barely  indicated  in  others.  His  phi- 
losophy,  as  a  systsm,  never  possessed  much  intrinsic 
value,  though  its  vastness  of  conception  and  audacity 
of  execution  excitad  lirely  and  lasting  enthusiasm. 
The  influence  exerted  by  it  can  sea  cely  be  overrated, 
and  should  not  be  unde* valued.  It  provoked  investi- 
gation in  all  departments  of  knowledge ;  it  directed 
inquiry  to  the  most  promising  fields  of  study ;  it  com- 
mended, by  an  illustrious  example,  diligence  in  obser- 
vation and  patient  accuracy  of  experiment;  while  the 
author  presented  in  his  own  person  an  admirable  type 
of  an  earne^st,  exclusive,  simple,  and  devoted  philo- 
sophic career. 

The  Cartesian  Philosophy  has  passed  away  after  a 
brief  and  splendid,  but  not  unclouded  reign ;  but  to  Des 
Cartes  will  be  due  the  homage  of  all  ages  for  the  stim- 
ulation to  more  accu  ate  research  which  he  supplied. 
He  has  also  a  more  special  title  to  fame  on  the  score 
of  his  mathematical  discoveries — ^his  invention  of  Co- 
ordinate Geometry  and  Indeterminate  Co-«fBcients. 
These  can  be  only  mentioned  in  passing,  as  they  af- 
fected neither  religious  opinion  nor  the  developments 
of  theology ;  and  in  this  work  the  diverse  forms  of  sec- 
ular speculation  must  be  regarded  mainly  in  the  light 
of  their  action  U{)on  Christian  thought.  The  names 
of  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Ba^'le,  and  Leibnitz  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  the  powerful  but  diverse  stimula- 
tion communicated  to  theological  inventigations  by  the 
¥rritings  of  Des  Cartes,  and  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
that  still  prevailing  feeling  which  recognises  in  him 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rejection  of  nearly  all  his  distinctive  opinions. 

Literature. — Des  Cartes  and  his  philosophy  occupy 
so  large  a  space  in  the  records  of  modern  philosophy 
that  it  would  be  equall}'  impracticable  and  nugatory 
to  attempt  a  full  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. All  the  historians  of  philosophy,  from  Bruck* 
er  downwards,  devote  an  adequate  share  of  attention 


to  Des  Cartes.  Brucker's  account  of  Cartesiuinn  it 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  his  laborious  ^rork, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  partial  to  D^  Cattea.  Tbe 
scattered  observations  of  Bavle  and  Leibnitz  afaooldi 

• 

never  be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  favorable  criti- 
cisms of  Victor  Cousin  be  disregarded.     Tbe  life  tsi 
Des  Cartes  must  still  be  sought  in  the  volomea  of  hi» 
early  biographer,  Baillet,  though  much  interesting  mat- 
ter may  be  derived  from  the  HogeM  of  Tbovnas   and 
later  prize  essaybts.    Many  interesting  autobi<^$rapb- 
ical  notices  are  found  in  the  Ditcoura  dt  la  M^U^jdt^ 
and  in  the  letters  of  Des  Cartes.     Other  materials  in- 
viting consultation  for  a  due  estimate  of  his  philoso- 
phy, and  of  its  relations  to  previous  and  snbseqaeirt 
speculation,  are  Cousin,  Ctnirt  de  PkHotopkie^  and  Fra^ 
mens  de  Phtlogopfde  Cartesietme  (Paris,  1845) ;  M^nutirt* 
iur  la  Pargecutitm  du  CarUdanume  (1838);  Gnrri^ 
Essais  PhUosopftiqwi  (Paris,  1882);  Boutllet,  Hii.  ri 
Critique  de  la  Revolution  Carthienne  (Paris,  1842) ;  Dv- 
moulin,  Le  Cartesiamsme  (Paris,  1848) ;  and  Diuniron, 
HisLPhilotophie  du  XV UP  SiecU  (Par.  1846) ;  aLso  his 
EsBiti  $ur  la  PkUoaophie  en  France  au  XVlh  SiarU^  t 
vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1867).    There  is  an  admirable  article 
on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Des  Cartes  in  tbe  Edm- 
burgh  Review^  Jan.  1852.     But  the  indispensable  and 
only  sufficient  text  for  the  real  student  is  contained  in 
the  wo^ks  of  Des  Cartes,  of  which  the  best  editions  are 
Opera  Omnia  (Amstelodami,  1692-1701,8  vols.4to),  and 
(Euvres  Completes   de  Des  Cartes^  ed.  Victor  CauMU 
(Paris,  1824-26, 11  vols.  8vo).     There  is  a  convenient 
selection  of  his  purely  philosophical  treatises  by  Slnwa 
(Paris,  1844).    On  the  relations  of  Cartesianism  to  the- 
ology', see  Gass,  GeackidUe  d,  pn^.  DopaugHt  (Berlin, 
1854-62, 3  vols.) ;  Domer,  Getehichte  d.  protetL  Tkeckk- 
qie^  Mttnchen,  1867,  p.  461  sq. ;  Farrer,  Critical  H'*s0orjf 
of  Free  rAoUj^A^,  Lecture  III;  Hagenbach,  .AFi^kiry  of 
Doctrines,  §  225,  288 ;  Tholuck,  AcademUdta  Lebem  da 
Uten  JahrhvnderU  (1854,  part  ii) ;  Morell,  Hisimy  of 
Modem  Philosophy  (N;  Y.  edition),  p.  115, 194. 

Descent  (Christ's)  into  Hell.     See   Heix^ 
Descent  into;  Creed,  Apostles*. 

Desert  (Gr.  tpi^/ioc;   see  Rechenberg,   De  voce 
tprifioCy  Lips.  1680),  a  word  which  is  sparingly  empk>y. 
ed  in  the  A.V.  to  translate  four  Hel.rew  terms,  and 
even  in  the  rendering  of  these  is  not  employed  uni- 
formly.   The  same  term  is  sometimes  translated  '*  wik 
derness,"  sometimes  '*  desert/'  and  once  "  south.'*    In 
one  place  we  find  a  Hebrew  term  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  and  in  another  translated  as  an  appellative. 
This  gives  rise  to  considerable  indefiniteness  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  creates  confusion  in  at- 
tempts at  interpretation.    But,  besides  all  this,  tbe  or* 
dinary  meaning  attached  to  the  English  word  *' des- 
ert" is  not  that  which  can  be  legitimately  attached  to 
any  of  the  Hebrew  words  it  is  employed  to  represent. 
We  usually  apply  it  to  "  a  sterile  sandy  plain,  without 
inhabitants,  without  water,  and  without  vegetation" — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  desert  of  Sahars,  or  that 
which  is  overlooked  b;'  the  Pyramids,  and  with  which 
many  travellers  are  familiar.     No  such  region  was 
known  to  the  sacred  writers,  nor  is  any  such  onoe  ns 
ferred  to  in  Scripture.     It  will  consequently  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  in  this  article  the  several  words  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  '*  desert,"  and  to  show 
that,  as  used  in  the  historical  books,  they  denote  de6- 
nite  localities.     See  Toi>ooraphtcal  Terms. 

1.  Midbar',  la^TS  (Sept.  tpi/Moc.  and  dw^po^  y^\ 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  usually  rendered 
^'  wilderness"  (Gen.  xiv,  6,  etc.),  though  in  some 
places  "  desert"  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  1,  etc.),  and  in  Psa. 
Ixxv,  6,  "south."     It  properly  designates  pattw^ 

ffroundy  being  derived  fh)m  "13^,  dabar'^  **to  drive," 
siirnificant  of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driring  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night; 
and  it  means  a  wide,  open  tract  used  for  pasturage,  <^ 
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a.  a  ^^comtnonf  tbus,  in  Joel  ii,  22,  "The  pastures  of 
the  de»ert  shall  flourish.*'  It  is  the  name  most  coni- 
nionly  applied  to  the  coantry  lying  between  Palestine 
aiid  £g>'pt,  including  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  through 
-which  the  Israelites  wandered  (Gen.  xxi,  14, 21 ;  £xod. 
iv,  27 ;  xix,  2 ;  Josh,  i,  6,  etc.).  Now  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  a  mountainous  region ;  in  early  spring  its 
scanty  soil  produces  grass  and  green  herbs,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  little  plain  on  the  north  side  of 
the  great  mountain-chain,  there  is  no  sand  whatever. 
This  small  plain  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  name  DtAbei  er-Jtcanlfky  **  plain  of  sand" 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  77 ;  Porter,  Hctftdbtwkfor  Syria 
and  Pai.  p.  2  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  whole 
region  streams  of  water  are  not  found  except  in  win- 
ter and  after  heavy  rain ;  fountains  are  ver}'  rare,  and 
there  are  no  aetf/ed  inhabitants.  Stanley,  accordingly, 
has  shown  that  ^*8and  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  of  the  Arabian  Desert"  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(^Palest.,  p.  8,  9,  64).  As  to  the  other  features  of  a  des- 
ert, certainly  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but 
A  region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified 
even  at  this  day  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure  and 
vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were  all  prolv 
ablv  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier  times  than 
they  now  are.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  Midbar,  or  ffrasinff-iract  (al- 
most our  "  prairie"),  is  almost  invariably  used — this 
term  is  therefore  most  appropriate ;  for  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and  herds  with 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  They  had  them  when  they  left  Egypt 
(Exod.  X,  26;  xii,  88);  they  had  them  at  Hazeroth, 
the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi,  22),  and 
some  of  the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers 
immediately  before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii,  1).  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings the  word  "  desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of 
Midbary  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  3 ;  xix,  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii, 
15, 16;  and  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently' 
employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely.  See  Ex- 
ode. 

Midbar  is  also  used  to  denote  the  wildemeu  flfAra- 
buif  but  generally  with  the  article  *12lian,  **the  des- 
ert" (1  Kings  ix,  18).  The  wilderness  of  Araljia  is 
not  sandy ;  it  b  a  vast  undulating  plain,  parched  and 
barren  during  summer  and  autumn,  but  in  winter  and 
early  spring  yielding  good  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedawin  that  roam  over  it.  Hence  the  proprieU'  of 
the  expression  pcutureg  of  the  wildemesg  (Psa.  Ixv, 
13 ;  Joel  i,  19 ;  compare  Luke  xv,  4).  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into  their  deserts  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  when  spring  has 
ended  and  the  droughts  commence,  return  to  the  lands 
of  rivers  and  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures 
which  the  deserts  no  longer  afford.  It  may  alM>  be 
observed  that  even  deserts  in  the  summer  time  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  spots  and  clumps  of  herbage 
(Hacket's  Jllustration  of  Scripture^  p.  25).  The  Mid- 
bar  of  Judah  is  the  bleak  mountainous  region  lying 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  David 
fed  his  father*8  flocks,  and  hid  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
28;  xxvi,  2  sq.\  Tlie  meaning  of  Midbar  in  both 
these  instances  is  thus  likewise  a  district  without  set- 
tled inhabitants,  without  streams  of  water,  but  adapted 
for  pasturage.  It  is  the  country  of  nomads,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  agricultural  and  settled  peo- 
ple (Tsa.  XXXV,  1 ;  1, 2 ;  Jer.  iv,  1 1).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alents in  the  New  Test,  are  tp'/Z'^C  ^^^  iprjfiia.  John 
preached  in  the  *^  wilderness,"  i.  e.  the  open,  unpopu- 
lated countr}',  and  our  Lord  fed  the  multitudes  in  the 
'^  wilderness"  or  wild  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Miltt.  iii,  8 ;  XV,  33 ;  Luke  xv,  4).     See  Wildbrnrss. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  villages 


of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a  very  familiar  feature  to 
the  traveller  in  that  country.  In  spring  these  tracta 
are  covered  with  a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small 
shrubs,  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end 
of  summer  the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and 
is  powdered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through  which 
the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues  its  winding 
descent.  In  the  spring,  so  abundant  is  the  pasturage 
of  these  hills  that  they  are  the  resort  of  the  flocks  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other, 
and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Even  in  the  month  of  September,  though  the  turf  is 
only  visible  on  close  inspection,  large  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  may  be  seen  browsing,  scattered  over  the 
slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long,  even  line  like  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  A  striking  example  of  the  same 
thing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture- 
land  gradually  melts  into  the  uncultivated  fields,  is 
seen  in  making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains 
of  Benjamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
the  town  to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  ex- 
ample, Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to) ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  Gil>eon,  Jo- 
ruel,  etc.,  etc.     See  Village. 

In  the  poetical  ))Ook8  *'  desert"  is  found  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii,  10 ;  Job  xxiv,  5 ; 
Isa.  xxi,  1 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24.     See  Midbab. 

2.  ARABAH'(TOnr,  Sept.  *Apoj3a  and  ^i»<r^^),  from 
3*15,  arab',  to  dry  up  (Gesenius,  Tket.  p.  1060),  i.  e. 
parcAe-cf  ("desert"  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  6;  xl,  3;  xU,  19; 
li,  3 ;  Jer.  ii,  6 ;  xvii,  6 ;  1,  12  ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  8 ;  else- 
where usually  "  plain"),  which  is  either  applied  to  any 
arid  tracts  in  general,  or  specially  to  the  Arabah  (as  it 
is  still  called),  or  lone  desert  tract  or  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf; 
called  by  the  Greeks  AvXwv  (Euseb.  Onomast,),  The 
more  extended  application  of  the  name  by  the  He- 
brews is  successfully  traced  by  professor  Bobinson 
from  Gesenius :  *'  In  connection  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
Elath"  (Deut.  i,  1 ;  ii,  8).  "  As  extending  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias"  (Josh,  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
4).  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea"  (Josh,  iii,  16 ; 
xii,  3;  Deut.  iv,  49).  "The  arboth  (plains)  of  Jeri- 
cho" (Josh.  V,  10 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  6).  **  Plains  (arboth) 
of  Moab,"  i.  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably  pastured  by 
the  Moabites,  though  not  within  their  proper  territory 
(Deut.  xxiv,  1,  8;  Num.  xxii,  1).  In  the  East,  wide, 
extended  plains  are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  con- 
sequently to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  language 
descril)es  a  pknn^  a  desert,  and  an  unfitti/ful  waste  by 
this  same  word.  Occasionally,  indeed,  this  term  is  em- 
ploj'ed  to  denote  any  dry  or  sterile  region,  as  in  Job 
xxiv,  5,  and  Isa.  xl,  3.  It  is  thus  uf^ed,  however,  only 
in  poetry,  and  is  equivalent  to  Midbar^  to  which  it  is 
the  poetic  parallel  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1 :  "  The  tcildemesa 
(Midbar)  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  (Ara* 
bah)  shall  rejoice,  etc. ;"  also  in  xii,  19.  Midbar  may 
be  regarked  as  describing  a  region  in  relation  to  its 
use  by  man — a  pastoral  region ;  Arabahj  in  relation  to 
its  physical  qualities — a  wilderness  (Stanley,  Palest. 
p.  481).  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  yl  ra6<iA  is  the  specific  name  given 
either  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  deep  valley  ex- 
tending from  Tiberias  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  With 
the  article  rT3^7il,  it  denotes,  in  the  historical  por- 
tions  of  Scripture,  the  whole  of  the  valley,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  included  in  the  territory'  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Deut.  i, 7;  iii,  17;  Josh,  xii,  1;  etc.);  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  other  districts,  or  to  distinct  sections 
of  the  valle}",  the  article  is  omitted,  and  the  plural 
number  is  used.     Thus  we  find  ^^the  plans  of  Moab" 
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(nia'n?,  Num.  xxu,  1,  etc);  ^'Oe  plaina  of  Jericho" 
(Josh!  W,  18);  *'the  plaim  of  the  wUderness"  (2  Sam. 
zvii,  16).  The  southern  section  of  this  sterile  valley 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  et-ArubaJi  (Robinson, 
Bib.  RtM.  i,  169;  ii,  186;  Stanley,  Palest,  p.  84).  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  term,  when  used,  as  it  in- 
variably is  in  the  topographical  records  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  definite  article,  means  that  very  depressed 
and  enclosed  re^^on — ^the  deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm 
in  the  world — the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  True, 
in  the  present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jordan  Valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  re- 
gion as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  fhe  Israelites  were  fionrishing,  and  later  in 
the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the  re- 
verse. Jericho  (q.  v.),  "the  city  of  palm-trees,"  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  (q.  v.)  at  the 
upper,  and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of  their 
vegetation  (Joseph.  Ani,  xviii,  2,  2 ;  zvi,  5, 2). .  When 
the  abundant  water-resources  of  the  valley  were  prop  • 
erly  husbanded  and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat 
caused  not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  iMilsam,  the  sui^ivcane.  and  other  plants  re- 
quiring great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Arctbahy  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  is  transla- 
ted by  the  word  "  desert"  only  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  8.  In 
a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country — a 
meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat 
contained  in  the  root — *' desert,"  as  the  rendering  of 
A  rabahy  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  books ;  as 
Isa.  XXXV,  1,  6;  xl,  3;  xli,  19;  li,  8;  Jer.  ii,  6;  v,  6; 
xvii,  6 ;  1, 12 ;  hut  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in 
<  the  historical  books.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Gh(k 
of  the  modem  Arabs.     See  Arabah. 

8.  Yeshimon  ,  'jl^'^C'i  (Sept.  dwipo^  and  epi^/ioc), 
from  D^*^,  to  lie  waste  ('*  wilderness,"  Deut.  xxxii,  10 ; 
Psa.  lxviii,7 ;  "solitary,"  Psa.  cvii,  4),  in  the  historical 
books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  apparently  to 
denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
A.  V. :  thus  in  Num.  xxi,  20,  "  The  top  of  Piss»h, 
which  looketh  towards  Jeshimony  See  also  Beth- 
Jesimoth.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few 
passages  of  poetry,  in  the  following  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered "desert:"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14;  Isa.  xliii, 
19, 20.  This  term  expresses  a  greater  extent  of  uncul- 
tivated country  than  the  others  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  19, 20).  It  is  especially  applied  to  that  des- 
ert of  peninsular  Arabia  in  which  the  Israelites  so- 
journed under  Mones  (Num.  xxi,  20 ;  xxiii,  28).  This 
was  the  most  terrible  of  the  deserts  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  acquainted,  and  the  only  real  desert  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  described  under 
Arabia,  as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  countr}'  beyond  Judeea  to  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  emphaticall}'  called  "the  Desert," 
without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  31 ;  Dent 
xi,  24.  To  this  latter  the  term  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  following  poetical  passages:  Deut.  .xxxii,  10; 
Psa.  Ixviii,  7 ;  Ixxviii,  40 ;  cvi,  14.  It  would  appear 
from  the  reference  in  Deuteronomy — "waste,  howl- 
ing wilderness,"  that  this  wurd  was  intended  to  be 
more  expressive  of  utter  wasteness  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  and  xxvi,  1,  it  evident- 
ly  means   the   wilderness    of   Judah.      See   Jeshi- 

MON. 

4.  Chorbah',  ns'in  (Sept.  cpiy/ioc,  etc. ;  A.V.  usu- 
ally "  waste,"  "desolate,"  etc.),  from  ann,  to  be  dried 
up,  and  hence  desolate,  is  a  more  general  term  de- 
noting a  dry  place  (Isa.  xlviii,  21),  and  hence  desola- 
tioH  (Psa.  ix,  6),  or  concretely  desolate  (Lev.  xxvi,  81, 


83;  Isa.  xlix,14;  Ixiv,  10;  Jer.vii,84;  xxii,  6; 
9, 11, 18;  xxvii,  12;  xliv,  2,6,22;  Ezek.  v,  14;  xxv. 
13;  xxix,  9, 10;  zxv,  4;  xxviii,  8),  or  noM  (Exek. 
xxxvi,  10,  83;  xxxviii,  12;  MaL  i,  4;  Isa.  Iviu,  1:2; 
Ixi,  4).  It  is  generally  applied  to  what  has  be«n  ren- 
dered desolate  by  man  or  neglect  (Ezra  ix,  9;  Psa. 
cix,10;  Isa.  xliv,  26;  li,8;  li'^9;  Jer.xUx,13;  Elzek. 
xxvi,  20 ;  xxiii,  24,  27 ;  xxxvi,  4 ;  Dan.  ix,  2).  It  is 
employed  in  Job  iii,  14,  to  denote  bnildings  that  speed- 
ily fall  to  ruin  (comp.  Isa.  v,  17,  the  ruined  hooses  of 
the  rich).  The  only  passage  where  it  expresses  a  nat- 
ural waste  or  "wilderness"  is  Isa.  xlviii,  21,  where  it 
refers  to  that  of  Sinai.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  his- 
torical passage,  and  is  rendered  **  desert**  only  in  Psa. 
cii,  6 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  4. 

5.  The  several  deserts  or  wildernesses  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (besides  the  above)  are  the  foUowinf^,  which 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names :  (l.>  The 
Desert  {(fShar  or  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii,  8 ;  Exod.  xiii, 
17;  XV,  22);  (2.)  the  De$ert  of  Paran  (Num.  x,  1:?; 
xui,  8) ;  (8.)  the  Desert  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xix) ;  (4.)  the 
Desert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi,  6);  (5.)  the  Desert  of  Zm 
(Num.  XX,  l)~-^hese  are  probably  only  different  ]»rt» 
of  the  great  A  rabian  Desert^  distinguished  by  separate 
proper  names;  (6.)  the  Desert  of  Judah,  or  Jttdtra 
(Psa.  Ixiii,  in  the  title ;  Luke  i,  80) ;  (7.)  the  Deatrt  rf 
Zipk  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14,15);  (8.)  the  Desert  of  Emfftdi 
(Josh.  XV,  62) ;  (9.)  the  Desert  of  Carmel  (Josh,  xr, 
55) ;  (10.)  the  Desert  of  Moon  (1  Sam.  xxui,  24) ;  (11.) 
the  DeseH  ofTekoa  (2  Chron.  xx,  20)— these  are  prob- 
ably only  parts  of  the  Desert  of  Judah;  (12.)  the  Des-- 
eri  ofJerichOy  separating  the  Mount  of  Olives  from  the 
city  of  Jericho  (Jer.  Iii,  8);  (18.)  the  Dtseri  of  Beth- 
A  ven  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii. 
12);  (14.)  the  Desert  of  Damascus  (1  Kings  xix,  15)  is 
the  same  as  the  Desert  S^Tia,  where  Tadmor  was  buih 
(1  Kings  ix,  18). 

6.  "  Desert'^  or  "  wilderness"  is  also  the  symbol  in 
Scripture  of  temptation,  solitude,  and  persecution  (Isa. 
xxvii,  10;  xxxiii,  9).  The  figure  is  sometimes  em- 
blematical of  spiritual  things,  as  in  Isaiah  xli,  19 ;  also 
in  chap,  xxxii,  15,  where  it  refers  to  nations  in  which 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  Grod  or  of  divine  truth, 
that  they  should  be  enlightened  and  made  to  produce 
fruit  unto  holiness.  A  desert  is  mentioned  as  the  svm- 
bol  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people,  when  they  had 
forsaken  their  God  (fsa.  xl,  8) ;  it  1$  also  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  xxxv, 
1 ).  The  solitude  of  the  desert  is  a  sabject  often 
noticed  (Job  xxxviii,  26;  Jer.  ix,  2).  The  desert 
was  conside^d  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  or  at  least 
their  occasional  resort  (Matt,  xii,  43;  Luke  xi,  24  V 
an  opinion  held  also  by  the  heathen  (Virg.  .^$t,  vi, 
27). 

Desire.    See  Concupiscence  ;  Sin. 

Desire  (Eccl.  xii,  5).     See  Caper-plant. 

DESIRE  OF  ALL  Nations  (D^ian-is  P?^:n,  the 
delight  of  all  the  nations;  Sept.  rd  IkXikto  irdvrufv  riv 
i^vutv ;  Vulg.  flesideratus  cundis  genObus)  is  an  expres- 
sion (Hag.  ii,  7)  usually  referred  as  a  title  to  the  Mes- 
siah (see  in  Henderson,  Comment,  in  loc.),  but  denoting 
rather  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Isa. 
Ix,  3-7),  which  are  figuratively  represented  as  an  obla- 
tion to  the  Messianic  dispensation  (see  Moore, OmBimii/. 
in  loc. ;  Sartorius,  De  venturo  gentium  Detiderio,  Tub. 
1766). 

Desk,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  raised  teat 
otherwise  called  a  '*  reading-pew'*  (see  rubric  beiore 
"  Commination*'),  set  up  in  the  body  of  the  choirh. 
from  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
I,  it  has  been  appointed  that  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  service  should  be  read,  the  chancel  having 
been  used  for  that  purpose  before  the  above  period. 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  there  is  no  rubric  on  the  subject. 
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Desmares,  ToussAnrr  Gui  Joseph,  a  celebrated 
French  preacher  and  controversial  writer,  was  bom  at 
Vlre  in  1599.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  the  new 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  Father  (subse- 
quently cardinal)  Bemlle  became  his  spiritual  adviser, 
and,  later,  his  friend.  As  a  preacher,  ftrom  1638  to 
1648,  he  met  with  marked  success.  A  profound  study 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  made  him  an  adherent 
of  the  Jansenists,  whose  doctrines  he  defended  with  a 
zeal  which  made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  forbidden 
the  pulpit,  and  a  leUre  de  cachet  was  obtained  against 
him,  but  he  had  time  to  escape.  By  another  lettre  he  was 
exiled  to  Quimper,  whence  he  was  in  1653  permitted  to 
return.  He  then  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Jansenists,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  a  remarkable  speech,  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  de  St.  Amour,  On  his  return  to  France  he 
had  to  conceal  himself  nntil  1668,  when  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  appointed  him  to  preach  during  Advent  in  the 
church  of  St.  Roch.  But  soon  he  was  again  obliged 
to  flee,  but  he  found  a  powerful  protector,  first  in  the 
duke  of  Luynes,  and  subsequently  in  the  duke  of  Li- 
ancourt.  He  died  at  Liancourt  on  Jan.  19, 1669.  All 
his  works  that  are  published  are  of  a  controversial 
character ;  some  others,  e.  g.  Traite  de  VEglisey  still  re- 
main unpublished. — Hoefer,  Biog.  GinercUe^  xiii,  842. 

Desmarets.    See  Maresius. 

Desolation,  Abomination  of  (fiBtXvyfut  riHc 
IpTjfiuHrtuii;,  Matt,  xxiv,  15 ;  Mark  xiii,  14,  as  a  trans- 
lation of  Dpbp  y^P^\  especially  in  Dan.  iz,  27, 
*'and  for  the  overspreading  (733,  w'ng)  of  abomna" 
doiu  he  shall  make  it  desolate'^  (so  the  A.Y.  vague- 
ly and  inaccurately  renders).  Ilere  an  especial  dif- 
ficulty in  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is  created 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  D33,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  TTe(>vytoVf  or  tcinglet 
("  pinnacle")  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  iv,  5 ;  iv,  9).  See 
Pinnacle.  "We  believe,"  says  H  aver  nick,  "  that 
of  all  the  meanings  of  DSS  that  are  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, none  so  commends  itself  as  that  of  border^ 
properly  of  a  garment,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  xv,  27 ;  Num.  xv, 
86 ;  Ezra  v,  8 ;  Zech.  viii,  23 ;  Hag.  11, 12 ;  then  sec- 
ondarily of  places,  regions  of  the  earth,  hence  HIBSS 
V^KH,  the  ends,  limits,  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
Job  xxxvii,  8 ;  xxxviii,  13 ;  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  Ezek.  vii,  2. 
(Sept.  irripvyiQ  rfJQ  77/^,  the  extremity  of  the  earth.) 
....  According  to  this,  7]|3  would  denote  here  ex- 
tremitas  regionisy  the  utmost  point  or  part  of  a  district 
or  of  a  place,  and  D'^2C^pd[  v)33~b7,  on  the  utmost 
height  of  abomination,  i.  e.  on  the  highest  place  where 
abomination  could  be  committed.  But  the  highest 
point  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Temple,  and  it  must  be  this 
which  is  thus  designated  here.  We  admit  that  this 
meaning  would  be  obscure 'before  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction ;  but  this  we  hold  to  be  only  a  characteris- 
tic feature  of  such  predictions As  respects  the 

form  COD'S,  most  interpreters  take  it  as  nomen  parti- 
clpiale  for  *  destruction  ;*  but  this  is  against  the  usage 
of  tlie  form  elsewhere  in  Daniel  (xi,  81),  and  the  mean- 
Aig  is  brought  out  much  more  vividly  and  poetically 
by  our  construction.  ^  On  the  summit  of  abomination 
is  a  destroyer,*  probably  collectively  for  *  destroyers' 

in  general According  to  this  explanation,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sept.  has  already  rightl}'^ 
given  the  meaning  of  the  passage  when  it  translates 
Kai  iiri  to  \ep6v  j^SeXvy^a  rutv  Ipijfiwfftwv  ktnat^  and 
so  the  Syr.  Ambros.  Somewhat  different  from  this  is 
Theodotion,  Kai  iiri  tovtoic  (these  two  words  are  want- 
ing in  the  Vatican  Codex)  Iiri  to  upov  pSfKvyfta  rtjc 
hrjiiUMTfbJC  (Cod,  Vat.  rwv  lprjfuo<r(tav\  and  so  Jacob 
of  Kdessa  (ap.  Bugati,  p.  151),  except  that  he  seems  to 
have  read  icai  ipfjfKomc*  The  Peshito  gives  *on  the 
wings  of  abhorrence,'  and  this  Ephraem  refers  to  the 
Roman  eagles.  '  The  Vulg.,  Et  erit  m  templo  abomi- 


noHo  denlationis:  Ven.  Gr.,  icairt  trrfpvyoe  pSiXv- 
yftara  ipti^ovp^'  (Commentar  ah.  Danid  in  loc.).  Some 
codices  read  j^^.p-'CJ  iT^rT^  bs^rai,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Jehovah  an  abomination  (see  Kennicott,  Bib,  Heb, 
in  loc. ;  De  Rossi,  Var.  LecU,  iv,  147).  This  agrees  with 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jerome,  as  also  of  the 
Memphitic  and  Sahidic  versions,  and  with  the  cita- 
tion of  the  evangelists.  It  may  be  a  mere  correction , 
but  there  is  a  curious  fact  urged  by  Michaells  which 
seems  to  give  it  some  weight.  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  destruction  of  the  Arx  Antonia,  says  that  the  Jews 
thus  made  the  Temple  building  a  square,  not  consider- 
ing that  it  was  written  in  the  prophecies  that  the  city 
and  Temple  should  be  taken  when  the  Temple  was 
made  four-square  {War,  vi,  6,  4).  To  what  predic- 
tion the  historian  here  refers  has  always  appeared  ob- 
scure, and  his  whole  statement  has  been  perplexing. 
But  Michaelis  argues  that  if  the  reading  of  Dan.  ix, 
27  was  in  his  day  that  given  a^ve,  the  difficulty  is 
solved ;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  he  read  the  last 
word  l^lp^C,  Bht-yakota'y  in  which  case  the  meaning 
would  be  *'and  in  the  Temple  shall  he  who  cuts  off 
(from  Y'S.p)  be  a  desolator"  (OriefU,  u.  exeget,  Bibli- 
othek,  11, 194).  If  we  may  take  Josephus  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  opinions  of  his  conntr^^men. 
they  must  have  reganled  Uicse  predictions  as  finding 
their  Adfilment  not  merely  in  the  acts  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  {Ant.  x,  7).  As  against  the  opinion  that 
l^^jSl^  is  to  be  understood  of  idolatrous  objects  carried 
by  heathens  into  the  Temple,  it  has  been  ol)jected  that 
this  word  designates  idols  only  as  adopted  by  the  Jews. 
But  this  is  wholly  unfounde<l,  as  1  Kings  xi,  5 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  13,  and  other  passages  abundantly  show. 
Indeed,  the  word  is  always  used  objectively,  to  desig- 
nate that  which  is  an  abomination,  jiot-M,  but  to  the 
parties  spoken  of.    See  Abomination. 

Desperftti,  a  name  of  reproach  by  ^hich  the  ear- 
ly Christians,  in  times  of  persecution,  were  stigmatized. 
Lactantius  says,  '*  Those  who  set  a  value  on  their  faith, 
and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they  first  torment  and 
butcher  with  all  their  might,  and  then  call  them  detpe^ 
rati,  because  they  will  not  spare  their  own  bodies ;  as 
if  anything  could  be  more  desperate  than  to  torture 
and  tear  in  pieces  those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to 
be  innocent." — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  9. 

Des'satt  {litaaaov  v.  r.  Aiaaaov,  perh.  for  Chald. 
silO"^^,  i.  e.  Heb,  rid''?,  trituration;  Yulg.  Dessau),  a 
village  (Kutfiri,  eastelktm)  at  which  Nicanor*s  army  was 
once  encamped  during  his  campaign  with  Judas  (2 
Mace,  xiv,  16).  There  is  no  mention  of  it  by  this  name 
in  the  account  of  these  tran!«actJons  in  1  Mace,  or  in 
Josephus,  but  Ewald  conjectures  (jGesch.  Isr,  iv,  368 
note)  that  it  may  have  been  the  Adasa  (q.  v.)  in  the 
same  region  (1  Mace,  vii,  40, 45 ;  Joseph.  War,  iii,  6). 

Destroyer  (r-^nor,  mashchUh',  Exod.  xii,  23; 
oXo^pewr^C,  1  Cor.  x,  10),  an  exterminator  (sec  Br6- 
mel,  De  angelo  extemdnalore,  Jen.  1685 ;  also  in  the 
Thesaur.  theol.  philolog.  V.  T.  i,  301  sq.).  See  Death. 
The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  by  a  figure  to  speak 
of  any  superhuman  agency  as  that  of  an  angel  (see 
Bush,  Note  on  Exod.  iii,  2) ;  and  whenever  this  had  a 
providential  aspect  it  was  attributed  to  a  divine  mes- 
senger (2  Kings  xix,  35;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15,  16;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  49;  Acts  xii,  23).  See  Anoel.  Even  Sa- 
tan's malignity  is  represented  as  thus  employed  (Job 
ii,  6,  7).     See  Abaddon. 

Desservantfl,  a  name  given  in  the  Church  of 
France  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  have 
charge  of  churches  or  chapels  subordinate  to  the  par- 
ish church.  The  old  French  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween parish  churches  (parochiates  ecclesiaf)  and  aux- 
iliary churches  (succursales  ecclesia),  and  the  clergy- 
men supplying  the  latter  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
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parish  priest  (Du  Cange,  (7/osf ,  s.  v.)  When  Bonaparte 
restored  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  stipend  of  the  pastors  (cures)  out  of  the 
government  funds;  it  became  therefore  desirable  to 
reduce  their  number  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  set- 
tled that  there  should  be  one  for  every  district  subject 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  subordinate 
churches  (tuccurscUes)  should  be  supplied  with  what 
priest  they  required  on  condition  that  these  priests 
should  be  chosen  among  those  who  had  pensions,  by 
means  of  which,  together  with  what  their  congrega- 
tions would  give  them,  they  could  support  themselves. 
Two  decrees,  dated  May  31, 1804,  and  Dec.  26, 1804, 
granted  to  the  desservanis  a  stipend  of  500  francs.  The 
ilessTvanU  lirmly  established  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor,  and  came,  in  fact,  to  differ  only 
from  the  curates  or  pastors  in  having  a  smaller  salary, 
and  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  This 
control  they  tried  to  escape,  but  their  efforts  met  with 
but  little  success.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  decided  in  favor 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  bisho{M  never 
remove  a  desservant  from  his  parish  except  for  grave 
reasons.  The  desservanis  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Rhen- 
isth  Prussia.  See  Sibour,  InsUttUiont  diocetainea  pcur 
Mgr,  Vev^que  de  Digne  (Parifi,  1845;  Digne,  1848),  etc. ; 
Jabobson,  in  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklopddie,  iii,  830. 

Destruction,  City  of  (Isa.  xix,  isy,    See  On. 

DeBtrnction  OF  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON, 
The  History  of  the,  one  of  the  apocr}-phal  boolcs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  found  only  in  the  Greek.  See 
Apocrypha. 

J.  Title  and  Position. — This  apocryphal  piece,  which 
is  called  by  Theodotion,  or  in  our  editions  of  the  Sept., 
B/)X  Kal  ^paKtitVj  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  and  in  the  Vulg. 
The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Great  Serpent^  has  in  the 
Sept.  the  inscription  ix  7rpo^r\TiiaQ  'Afjif5aKo{ifx  vtov 
'I  qnoii  Ik  rrig  0wXiJc  Aeut,  A  Part  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Ifabakkuk^  the^Son  o/JesuSf  of  the  Tribe  nfLen^  and  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  Daniel  as  a  supplemental  chapter, 
forming  in  the  Vulg.  the  14th  chapter  of  that  prophet. 
In  the  English  Authorized  Version  it  is  entitled  in  full 
as  above,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  History  of 
Susanna  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  See  Bel  and 
the  Draoon. 

II.  Contents, — The  plan  of  the  writer  is  both  inge- 
nious and  attractive.  Cyrus,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  Bel,  urged  Daniel  to  serve  his  idol,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  marvellous  &ct  that  it  devoured  dailv  the 
enormous  sacrifice  of  twelve  great  measures  of  tine 
flour,  forty  sheep,  and  six  vessels  of  wine  (ver.  1-6) ; 
but  Daniel,  knowing  the  deception  connected  there- 
with, smiled  at  it  (ver.  7);  thereupon  the  king  sum- 
moned the  priests  of  Bel,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  them  (ver.  8-10) ;  they,  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  idol  does  consume  the  sacrifice,  told  the  monarch 
thit  he  should  place  it  before  Bel  himself  (ver.  11-18). 
Daniel,  however,  had  ashes  strewed  on  the  pavement 
of  the  temple,  and  convinced  Cyrus,  by  the  impress  of 
the  footsteps  upon  the  ashes^  that  the  sumptuous  feast 
prepared  for  Bel  was  consumed  in  the  night  by  the 
priests,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  who  came  into 
the  temple  through  secret  doors,  and  the  king  slew  the 
crafty  priests  (ver.  11-22).  As  for  the  Dragon,  who, 
unlike  the  dumb  Bel,  was,  as  Cyrus  urged,  a  living 
l)eing  (ver.  23,  24),  Daniel  poisoned  it,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  These  are  the  gods  you  worship!"  (ver.  26- 
27).  The  Babylonians,  however,  greatly  enraged  at 
the  destroyer  of  their  god,  demanded  of  Cj'rus  to  sur- 
render Daniel,  whom  they  cast  into  a  den  whe  cin 
were  seven  lions  (ver.  28-32).  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  Judna,  to 
fxo  to  Babylon  to  furnish  Daniel  with  food,  and  when 
he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  locality,  the  an^jel  carried 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  through  the  air  to  the 
lions*  den,  where  he  fed  and  comforted  Daniel  (ver. 


86-89).  After  seven  days  Cyrus  went  to  the  den  ti 
bewail  Daniel,  '*and,  behold,  Daniel  was 
The  king  then  commanded  that  he  should  be 
out,  and  all  his  persecutors  be  thrown  in  to  be 
ly  devoured,  and  the  great  Cyrus  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  greatness  of  the  God  of  Israel  (ver.  40--^  > 
This  story  is  read  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Asb-Wednes- 
day,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  23d  of  Nov^ 
ber.     See  Daniel,  Apocryphal.  Additiok s  to. 

III.  Character  of  the  Book.— The  object  of  the  Jfi 
ish  author  of  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Be/ 
the  Dragon  was,  according  to  Jahn,  "to  warn  against 
the  sin  of  idolatry  some  of  his  brethren  who  had  em- 
braced Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was  tben»- 
fore  well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that  philoso- 
phy was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  apoatatiitiiBg 
into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  superstitioii&.^ 
The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn  ascribes  to  the  age  oT 
the  Ptolemies,  when  serpents  were  still  worshipped  att 
Thebes. 

Among  the  difficulties  attending  this  as  a  postum 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  Jahn  enumerates  the  denooi-* 
nating  Daniel  a  priest  (xiv,  1),  which  he  conceives  to 
be  a  confounding  of  Daniel  the  prophet  with  Daniel 
the  priest  (Ezra  viii,  2 ;  Neh.  x,  7) ;  the  order  of  the 
king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel,  and  the  assertion  that 
serpents  were  worshipped  at  Babylon ;  but  he  conceives 
all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed  by  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  ido]«, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  priests.  We  are  informed 
by  Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  destroyed  bv 
Xerxes.  By  Protestants,  of  course,  these  apologies 
for  the  canonicity  of  this  and  the  other  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions to  Daniel  are  regarded  as  wholly  insufficient. 
See  Dedtero-Cakomical. 

IV.  Source- and  original  Language.  —  The  bar  is  of 
this  story  is  evidently  derived  from  Dan.  viand  Ezek. 
viii,  8,  ingeniously  elaborated  and  embellished  to  effect 
the  desired  end.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  sacred 
legends  to  submit  to  the  trammels  of  fact,  or  to 
deavor  to  avoid  anachronisms.  That  Daniel,  who 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  should  here  be  represented 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  that  he  should  here  be 
to  have  destroyed  the  temple  of  Belus  which  was  pulled 
down  by  Xerxes,  and  that  the  Babylonians  should  be 
described  as  worshippers  of  living  animals,  which  tbcy 
never  were,  are  therefore  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  these  legends.  Their  object  is  effect,  and 
not  fact.  The  Greek  of  cur  editions  of  the  Sept.  is  the 
language  in  which  this  national  story  has  been  woikcd 
out  b}'  the  Alexandrine  embellisher  to  exalt  the  God 
of  Abraham  before  the  idolatrous  Greeks.  Various 
fragments  of  it  in  Aramean  and  Hebrew  are  given  in 
the  Midrash  (Bereshith  BMtk,  c.  68),  Josippon  ben- 
Gorion  (p.  34-37,  ed.  Breithaupt),  and  in  Delitzsch'a 
work,  De  ffahacuci  vUd  et  estate^  which  will  show  the 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian  shape  ofthese  popular  tra- 
ditions.   See  Bel. 

DestmctioniBtB.    See  Axnihilatiohists. 

Detennixiism,  the  general  name  for  all  those  the- 
ories according  to  which  man,  in  his  religious  and  naor* 
al  action,  is  absolutely  determined  by  external  or  in- 
ternal motives  not  belonging  to  him,  and  which  either 
deny  his  freedom  or  explain  it  as  a  mere  semblance. 
In  opposition  to  determinism,  the  word  indetermin- 
ism  has  been  used  of  a  will  which  is  absolutely  unde- 
termined from  abroad,  but  wholly  determines  itself. 
Such  an  absolute  indeterminism  can  only  be  predica- 
ted of  the  absolute  Iteing.  Absolute  determinism,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  attributed  to  objects  whose 
activit}'  is  altogether  dependent  upon  external  im- 
pulses, as  is  the  case  with  the  objects  of  nature.  Ap- 
plying the  term  to  man,  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  holds  to  some  kind  of  determinism,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  dependent  upon  the  al)8olute  being,  and  that 
his  actions  are  influenced  by  impulse  not  his  own 
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Bat  It  is  common  to  andentand  hy  detenninUm  those 
views  of  man's  dependence  apon  eztemsl  influences 
-which  destroy  his  moral  responsibility.     In  this  sense 
various  kinds  of  determinism  are  distinguished.     It  is 
Jatalittic  or  prtdeUrmimsAc  if  it  places  an  irresistible 
fatality  above  even  the  divine  being  or  economy,  as 
-was  done  by  the  Greeks  in  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  is 
8tiU  done  by  the  Mohammedans.     It  is  pantheieiic  if 
it  deduces  necessity  from  the  unalterable  connection 
of  things,  making  the  individual  acts  of  man,  as  it 
were,  a  sport  of  the  world-soul  with  itself,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  cosmic  theories  of  the  Indians,  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Stoics,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  in  certain 
modem  systems.     The  aatrological  determinism  is  a 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  kind.     Deter- 
minism is  maUncUittic  if  the  want  of  human  freedom 
is  explained  by  the  life  of  the  human  soul  being  deter- 
mined by  an  evil  or  hostile  materia^  as  was  done  by 
the  Parsees,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Manichieans.     Dif- 
ferent from  these  ancient  materialists  are  the  modem 
representatives  of  a  materialistic  determinism,  like  La 
Mettrie,  who  reduce  all  human  actions  to  an  absolute 
compulsion  by  sensuous  motives.     A  subdivision  of 
this   determinism  is  the  phrenological  deteraiinism 
which  in  modem  times  has  found  some  champions. 
A  subtle  form  of  determinism  is  found  in  some  ration- 
alistic writers,  who  explain  the  self-determination  of 
man  as  a  coercion  by  inner  representations  (Priestly) 
or  by  adequate  reasons  (Leibnitz).     Other  writers  on 
this  subject  have  divided  determinism  into  mechani- 
cal, rational,  and  metaphysical  determinism. — Herzog, 
Rfol'Encyklop,  iii,  331.    See  Will ;  Predestination. 
Detraotion  (Lat.  detraction  from  detrahere)  means 
primarily  taking  off  from  a  thing  ;  and  in  morals  it  is 
the  act  of  depreciating  another's  reputation.     Barrow 
observes  (^Workt,  N.  Y.  edition,  i,  203  sq.)  that  it  dif- 
fers frt>m  siandeTj  which  involves  an  imputation  of 
falsehood ;  from  rtmling^  which  includes  bitter  and  foul 
language ;  and  from  c«ntiirtn^,  which  is  of  a  more  gen- 
eral purport,  extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of 
persons,  qualities,  and  actions ;  but  detraction  especial- 
ly respects  worth}'  persons,  good  qualities,  and  lauda- 
ble actions,  the  reputation  of  which  it  aimeth  to  de- 
stroy.    It  is  a  fault  opposed  to  candor,     "  Nothing  can 
be  more  incongruous  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  command  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  of  detraction  f  and  yet  there 
are  many  who  never  seem  happy  but  when  they  are 
employed  in  this  work;  they  feed  and  live  upon  the 
supposed  infirmities  of  others ;  they  allow  excellence 
to  none;  they  depreciate  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
worthy ;  and,  possessed  of  no  yood  themselves,  they 
think  all  others  are  like  them.     *  O I  my  soul,  come 
thou  not  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united'  "  (Buck,  Theoloff.  Diet. 
B.V.).     '*When  we  consider  the  motives  in  which  de- 
traction ori'^inates,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  them 
spring  from,  or  centre  in,  malevolence.     In  some  per- 
sons there  is  a  lust  of  distinction,  which  cannot  en- 
dure an  equal,  and  bums  with  a  desire  to  level  the 
pre-eminence  of  every  superior.     In  whatever  degree 
this  disposition  may  prevail,  it  is  combined  with  a  de- 
Bire  to  eclipse  the  worth,  or  to  deduct  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  above,  or  those  on  a  level  of  ability  or 
merit  with  itself.     Hence,  if  we  would  eradicate  ever}' 
propensity  to  detraction,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
we  cultivate  a  homble  spirit,  and  that,  impressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  oor  own  unworthiness,  we  learn  to 
think  and  to  speak  of  others  more  justiy  as  well  as 
more  charitably.     Some  persons  of  mean  talents,  slen- 
der capacity,  grovelling  desires,  or  little  industry,  who 
are  too  timid  to  undertake  any  thing  good  or  great,  or 
too  feeble  or  too  indolent  to  execute  it,  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  screen  themselves  from  contempt,  or  to 
hide  their  own  individual  insignificance  by  deprecia- 
ting the  worth,  ratling  at  the  audacity,  or  ridiculing 
the  exertions  of  those  who  have  more  ability,  more  en- 


terprise, more  intellect,  and  more  activity  than  them^^ 
selves.  There  is  no  integrity,  however  pure,  no  worth, 
however  genuine,  which  is  not  exposed  to  invidious 
obscuration,  to  unjust  surmises,  and  wily  misrepresent- 
ation ;  and  designing  and  interested  men,  who  abound 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  well  know  how  to  convert 
these  practices  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  neighbor.  If  detraction  be  found  in  a 
greater  degree,  or  of  a  more  mischievous  kind,  in  a 
court  than  in  a  village,  it  is  only  because  in  the  former 
there  is  a  stronger  incitement  to  its  exercise,  and  more 
ample  space  for  its  operations.  Detraction  tends  to 
reduce  the  best  men  to  a  level  with  the  worst,  and  thus 
to  bring  worth  itself  into  disrepute.  It  tends  to  chill 
the  ardor  of  doing  good,  and  to  produce  a  general  be- 
lief that  all  the  virtue  which  exists  smong  men  is  im- 
aginary and  counterfeit.  It  involves  in  itself  a  high 
de^eree  of  depravity,  and  is  connected  with  the  viola- 
tion of  every  moral  tie.  Is  it  not  adverse  to  justice  ? 
Is  it  not  incompatible  with  charity  ?  Is  it  not  a  plain 
dereliction  of  our  duty  to  God  ?  For  is  it  not  princi- 
pally occupied  in  lessening  the  estimation  of  the  good 
and  wise,  who  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  excellence  of  his  rational  creation  ?  Must 
not  the  practice,  therefore,  bring  us  under  tlie  divine 
dtopleasure  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  habit  so  large  a  mix- 
ture of  malevolence  as  necessarily  implies  that  we  are 
strangers  to  the  love  of  God ;  and,  if  we  will  persist  in 
so  hateful  a  practice,  can  we  hope  to  escape  that  place 
of  torment  in  which  there  are  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth?  {FeUotoeis  Body  of  Theology ,  ii,  852, 
867 ;  Wamer*$  System  of  IHvimfy  and  Morality^  ii, 
90)." 

Dett'el  (Heb.  DeiieT^  ^M^ir^,  according  to  Gesenins, 
invocation  of  God;  according  to  Fiirst,  acquainted  with 
God ;  Sept.  Payotii^X ;  Vulg.  Dehvel)^  father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  "capUin"  (M'^irS)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time 
of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i,  14 ; 
vii,  42, 47 ;  x,  20).  B.C.  ante  1657.  The  same  man 
is  mentioned  again  in  ii,  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Redel  (q.  v.),  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two 
very  similar  Hebrew  letters  n  and  ^.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the 
D ;  the  Sept.,  as  in  other  places,  has  R.  The  greater 
weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  reading 
"  Deuel"  in  both  passages.  FUrst  ingeniously  sug- 
gests (ffdf,  Bandw.  p.  304)  that  the  name  may  have 

been  originally  Darvel  (^K^?*^^),  which  would  ex- 
plain the  various  reading. 

Denrhofli  Witxbk,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1650.  He  did  not  follow  any  particular  course  of 
study,  received  no  regular  education,  and  followed  the 
business  of  basket-making  during  his  whole  life,  yet 
made  himself  a  name  by  the  originality  and  vigor  of 
his  reasoning  faculties.  He  died  in  1717.  While  fol- 
lowing his  daily  vocations,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theolog}%  yet  without  any  system  or  method.  Among 
the  philosophers  he  followed  more  especially  Spinoza 
and  Des  Cartes,  particularly  the  latter ;  yet  he  thought 
he  could  improve  on  Des  Cartes*s  system.  The  pe- 
culiar philosophico-theological  system  which  he  thus 
originated  is  presented  explained  in  his  various  writ- 
ings, which,  however,  are  now  become  scarce,  and  con- 
tain, l)esides,  many  heterodox  principles.  See  Brnck- 
eri  ffistoria  PhVosophiv  (torn,  iv,  pt.  ii.  Lpz.  1744,  p. 
291, 704, 720) ;  Herzog,  Renl-Encyhbp.  iii,  388. 

DeuBdSdit,  or  Deodfttas,  Pope,  succeeded  Bon- 
iface IV,  615,  and  died  618.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
quite  wonderful  miracles,  and  by  false  decretals.  His 
name  is  among  the  aamt»  (Nov.  9). 

Dens  misere&tur  {God  have  mercy\  the  Latin 
name  of  the  sixty-seventh  psalm,  derived  from  its  first 
words,  which,  in  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  used 
in  the  evening  prayer,  after  the  second  lesson,  instead 
of  the  nunc  d'tnittis,  except  on  the  twelfth  dav  '*^^^ 
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month,  on  which  it  occurs  among  the  psalms  for  the 
day. 

Deusing,  Herman,  son  of  Anthony  Densing,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  mathematician,  and  professor, 
was  born  in  Groningen,  March  14, 1654.  He  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  law,  but,  taking  a  dislike  to  it,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the- 
ological studies.  In  1690  he  published  his  HUtoria 
allegoriea  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamerUij  juncta  revelatione 
mysierii  s.  s.  triados.  By  this  work  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  t3rpical  and  mystical  theologian.  The 
typical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  pushed  to 
its  extreme  limits.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
allegorical  1}'  explained.  The  result  was,  that  he  was 
accused  of  heresy,  and  debarred  from  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. He  wrote  two  works  in  his  own  defence,  one  in 
Dutch  and  the  other  in  Latin.  In  1700  appeared  his 
CnmmcrUarius  mystiau  in  decidogtim  et  explicatio  myatica 
turn  fustoria  de  muUere  hamorrhoisa  etJiHa  Jairij  turn 
parabola  de  Epuione  divUe  et  Lazaro  mendico.  In  1712 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Mysterium  ».  s.  triadosj  in 
which  he  fully  developed  his  allegorical  views  of  this 
doctrine.  He  also  contributed  several  exegetical  ar- 
ticles to  the  Bibliotheca  Bremenw,  He  gradually  re- 
ceded from  his  extreme  views.  The  Groningen  Con- 
sistory repealed  the  sentence  of  suspension  that  they 
had  passed  against  him.  He  now  connected  himself 
with  the  Walloon  Church.  He  was  permitted  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died  Janu- 
ary«3, 1722,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Deutero-Canonical  BOOKS  of  thb  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  term  applied  in  modem  times  to  denote 
those  sacred  books  which,  originally  denominated  ec- 
desicutical  and  apocryphal^  were  not  in  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  Canon,  but,  as  being  contained  in  the  old 
Greek  versions,  were  publicly  read  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  See  Apocrypha.  For  the  suspected 
books  of  the  New  TesUtmetUy  see  Antilboomexa. 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  these  books  never 
had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic professor  Alber,  of  Pesth  (who  considers  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  received  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon),  observes:  "The  Deutero- canonical 
books  are  those  which  the  Jews  had  not  in  their  Can- 
on, but  arc,  notwithstanding,  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  concerning  which,  on  this  very  account 
of  their  not  having  been  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  there 
has  existed  some  doubt  even  in  the  Church"  {rnsHtut. 
Ilermeneut.  vol.  i,  ch.  viii,  ix).  Josephus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  apostles,  after  describing  the  Jewii^h 
Canon  (ilpion,  i,  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  twenty- 
two  books,  remarks:  ''But  from  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  to  within  our  memory  there  have  been  several 
things  committed  to  writing  which,  however,  have  not 
acquired  the  same  degree  of  credit  cmd  authority  as  the 
former  books,  inasmuch  as  the  tradition  and  succession 
of  the  prophets  were  less  certain."  It  has  been  shown 
by  Homeinann  (OhaerviU.  ad  iUuat,  doctr.  de  Canon.  V. 
T.  ex  Philone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
with  the  l>ooks  in  question,  he  has  not  cited  any  of 
them,  at  least  with  the  view  of  establishing  any  prop- 
osition. 

2.  Among  the  early  Christian  writers,  Jerome,  in 
his  Prefaces,  gives  us  the  most  complete  information 
that  we  possess  regarding  the  authority  of  these  l)ooks 
in  his  time.  After  enumerating  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  consisting  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  he  adds :  **  This  pro- 
logue I  write  as  a  preface  to  the  books  to  be  translated 
by  us  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know 
that  all  the  books  which  are  not  of  this  numl)er  are 
apocryphal  J  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  and  the  book  of  Je- 
sus the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd, 
are  nU  in  the  Canon.*'*  Again,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  books  of  Solomon  from  the  Hebrew, 


he  observes:  ''These  three  books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles)  only  are  Solomon's.  There  is 
also  the  Book  of  Jesua  the  son  ofSurcuh,  and  another 
pseud-epigraphal  book,  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon; 
the  former  of  which  I  have  seen  in  Hebrew,  called  not 
Ecclesiasticus,  as  among  the  Latins,  but  the  Parables ; 
with  which  likewise  have  been  joined  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better 
resemble  the  boolu  of  Solomon  both  in  mntter  and  de- 
sign. The  second  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  style  plainh'  evinces  its  Greek  orig- 
inal :  some  ancient  writers  say  it  is  a  work  of  PhUo  the 
Jew.  As,  therefore,  the  Church  reads  Judith  and  To- 
bit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive 
them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  so  likewise  it 
may  read  these  two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any  doctrine 
of  religion  (ad  cediJicaJlionem  plehis^  mm  ad  audoritatem 
eccleMasOcorum  dogmaium  eonfirmandam).**  Of  Ba- 
ruch  he  says  that  he  does  *'  not  translate  it  becaoae  it 
was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Jews."  He 
never  translated  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticns,  or  eiUier  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  observes  that  "anch 
books  as  are  not  of  the  twenty-four  letters  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected"  iPnrf  ad  Ezrani).  In  his  Preface  to 
Judith  he  says,  in  like  manner,  "Among  the  Hebrews 
this  book  is  read  among  the  hagiographa  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some  manuscripts,  c^Docr^jpha),  whose  authority 
is  not  judged  sufficient  to  support  ilifpnted  matters." 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  Council  of  Nice 
is  said  to  have  included  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  holy 
Scriptures."  We  have,  however,  no  anthority  for 
supposing  that  the  Council  of  Nice  ever  formed  soch 
a  catalogue.  There  is  no  account  of  the  matter  in 
any  of  its  acts  which  have  reached  us.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  catalogue,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  attrib- 
uted b}'  Pappus,  in  his  Synodicon^  to  this  council,  with 
this  relation :  ^*That  the  bishops  there  assembled  were, 
by  a  very  extraordinary  miracle,  convinced  which 
were  inspired  and  which  were  apocr}^phal  books,  af- 
ter this  manner :  Having  put  all  the  books  that  laid 
claim  to  inspiration  under  the  communion-table  (rg 
Qiiif,  rpaTrfXy)  in  a  church,  they  pra^-ed  to  God  that 
th6se  which  were  of  divine  inspiration  might  be  found 
above  or  upon  the  table,  and  those  which  were  apoc- 
ryphal might  be  found  under;  and,  accordingly,  as 
they  prayed,  it  came  to  pass."  This  is  univenallj 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  cardinal  Bellarmine 
(Z>c  Verbo  Dei)  admits  that  there  could  have  been  no 
canon  determined  on  by  tlie>  Nicene  Council,  as  in 
that  case  none  would  have  ventured  to  reject  it ;  but 
he  supposes  that  Jerome  may  have  found  in  some 
of  its  acts,  now  lost,  some  citation  from  the  book  of 
Judith.  Bellarmine  further  admits  that  in  Jerom«>*s 
time  the  ecclesiastical  books,  although  read  in  the 
churches,  were  neither  in  the  Jetoish  nor  Christian  Can- 
on, inasmuch  as  no  general  council  had  yet  determined 
anything  concerning  them. 

Rufinus  made  the  same  distinction  with  regard  to  the 
books  of  Scripture  that  Jerome  did.  After  enumera- 
ting the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  exactly 
according  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  saying,  "  These  are  the 
volumes  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  Canon, 
and  out  of  which  they  would  have  us  prove  the  doc- 
trines of  OUT  faith,"  he  adds,  "however,  it  oUght  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not 
canonical^  but  have  been  called  by  our  forefathers  eo- 
clesiastical,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  among 
the  Latins  iB  called  by  the  general  name  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus, by  which  title  is  denoted  not  the  author  of  the 
l>ook,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing.  Of  the  same  or- 
der is  the  book  qf  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  books  of  the 
Maccalwes.  In  the  New  Testament  is  the  book  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  is  called  'Two  Ways,  or 
the  Judgment  of  Peter  ;*  all  which  they  would  have 
to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  alleged  by  way  of 
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authority  for  proving  articles  of  £Edth.  Other  Scrip- 
tures they  Cdll  apocr^phalf  which  they  would  not  have 
to  be  read  in  churches"  (/n  Symb.  Apoet,"). 

There  have  thus  been  three  divisions  made  by  the 
ancients,  viz.  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  Apocryphal ;  or,  otherwise,  the  Canon- 
ical and  the  Apocryphal,  of  which  latter  there  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  tho|8e  which,  having  nothing  contrary  to 
the  faith,  may  be  profitably  read,  although  not  authen- 
tic, and  those  which  are  injurious  and  contrary  to  the 
faith.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  professor  Alber 
that,  when  Jerome  and  Rufinus  said  the  ecclesiastical 
books  were  read  for  edification,  but  not  for  confirming 
articles  of  faith,  they  only  meant  that  they  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
did  not  aclmowledge  their  authority.  These  fathers, 
however,  certainly  put  them  into  the  same  raxLk  with 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

The  earliest  catalogue  which  we  possess  of  the  books 
or  Scripture  is  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  From  his  statement,  written  in 
the  3*ear  170,  it  seems  evident  that  there  had  then  been 
no  catalogue  authorized  by  the  Church  or  any  public 
br>dy.  He  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon 
only,  from  which,  however,  he  omits'  the  book  of  Es- 
ther (q.  v.). 

The  first  catalogae  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  drawn 

up  by  any  public  body  in  the  Christian  Churchy  which 

has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodi- 

cea,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to  be  held  about  the  year 

365.     In  the  last  two  canons  of  this  council,  as  we 

now  have  them,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  books 

of  Scripture  nearly  conformable,  in  the  Old  Testament, 

to  the  Jewish  Canon.    The  canons  are  in  these  words : 

**That  privafee  Paalms  ought  not  to  be  said  in  the  chqrch, 
nor  sny  books  not  canonical,  but  only  the  canonical  bookt  of 
the  Old  and  New  TestomenL  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  ought  to  be  read  are  these:  1.  Genesis;  2.  Ex- 
odus ;  3.  I^viticufl ;  4  Numben ;  5.  Deuteronomy ;  6.  Joshua, 
Hon  of  Nun;  7.  Judges,  irith  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  9.  1  and  3 
Kingdoms ;  10.  8  and  4  Kingdoms;  11.  1  and  2  Remains;  12. 
1  and  2  Esdras ;  13.  the  book  of  150  Psalms ;  14.  Froyerbs ; 
15.  tkcleslastes ;  16.  Canticles;  IT.  Job;  18.  the  Twelve 
I'rophets ;  19.  Isaiah ;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch^  the  Lam- 
entations and  the  Epistles ;  21.  Ezekiel ;  22.  Daniel." 

This  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  genuine.  **  Possibly  learned  men,"  says 
Lardner,  "  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
party  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  been  led  to  dis- 
regard the  last  canon ;  some  because  of  its  omitting 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
because  it  has  not  the  book  of  Revelation."  Basnage, 
in  his  History  of  the  Churchy  observes  that  '*  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  have  equally  disparaged  this  syn- 
od.*' "  It  is  said,"  remarks  Liurdner,  "that  the  can- 
ons of  this  council  were  received  and  adopted  by  some 
General  Councils  in  after  times;  nevertheless  perhaps 
it  would  be  diflScult  to  show  that  those  General  Coun- 
cils received  the  last  canon,  and  exactly  approved  the 
catalogue  of  said  books  therein  contained,  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  as  we  now  have  it"  (see  Mansi's 
Concilia,  ii,  574).     i 

But,  besides  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  reader  will  have 
observed  that  there  were  certain  other  books  publicly 
read  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  treated  with  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  althou.xh  not  considered  by  the  He- 
brews, firom  whom  they  were  derived  (see  the  passage 
above  cited  from  Josephus),  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  former.  These  books  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  copies  of  the  Septnagint,  which  was  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  whether  the  apostles  gave 
any  cautions  against  the  reading  of  these  books,  and 
it  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  have  referred  to 
them.  Others,  however,  have  maintained  that  the 
principal  passages  to  which  they  have  referred  (for  it 
is  not  pretended  that  they  have  cited  them)  are  from 
the  canonical  books.  The  following  are  the  passages 
here  alluded  to : 


Rom.  xl,  24,  comp.  with 
Heb.  i,  13,  " 

"    xi,6, 
Rom.  xiiif  1, 

"     li,  11 
GaL 
E 

Col 
1 1'et  i^U) 


num.  Aiiif  X, 

"     li,  11  I 

GaL  ii,  6  ( 

Eph.  vi,  9  f 

Col.  ill,  23  ; 


(( 


u 


Wisdom  ix,  13,  see  Isa.  xl,  18. 
*•       vii,  2G, 

"       iv,  10,  see  Gen.  ▼,  24. 
"      vi,  3,  see  Prov.  viii,  16,  la 


"      vi,  7,  see  Deut.  x,  17. 


It 
ti 

It 
It 
i» 

u 
ii 
ii 
ii 


Ecclus.  xiv,  17,  see  Isa.  xl,  0. 

Judith  viii,  25,  (Lat.)  Num.  xiv,  15. 

••     v,  22. 
Tobit  It,  7. 

"     iv,  17. 

"     Iv,  15l 
Baruch  iv,  7. 
1  Mace  !v,  59. 

8  Mace,  vi,  7,  see  Ecclus.  xlv,  1& 
Prayer  of  Manasees. 
8  Esdras  Ui,  12. 


James  1, 10 
1  Cor.  x,  10^ 
James  11,  23, 
Luke  X,  41, 
1  These.  Iv,  3, 
Matt.  vlL,  12, 

1  Cor.  X,  20, 
John  X,  22, 
Heb.  xl,  89, 
Matt  Ix,  13, 

2  Cor.  xlll,  6, 

Some  of  the  uncanonical  books,  however,  had  not 
been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  at 
most  at  the  Christian  era,  and  could  only  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  a  short  time 
before  this  period;  but  the  only  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  existence  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  af- 
ter Christ,  either  among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Africa,  contained  these  books  without 
any  mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The  He- 
brew Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown  to  them 
during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned  were,  proba- 
bly, but  ill  informed  on  the  subject,  at  least  before  Je- 
rome's translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  Latin  versions  before  his  time  wete  all 
made  from  the  Septnagint.  We  do  not,  indeed,  iind 
any  catalogue  of  these  writings  before  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  but  only  individual  notices  of  separate  books. 
Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  (JStromaia,  A.D.  211) 
cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
Origen  refers  to  several  of  these  books,  treating  them 
with  a  high  degree  of. veneration.  ** There  is/'  says 
Eusebius,  *'an  epistle  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Ori- 
gen, in  which  he  intimates  his  doubt  on  the  history  of 
Susannah  in  Daniel,  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  and  ficti- 
tious composition ;  to  which  Origen  wrote  a  very  full 
answer."  These  epistles  are  both  extant.  Origen,  at 
great  length,  vindicates  these  parts  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion— for  he  acknowledges  that  they  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew — from  the  objections  of  Africanus,  asserting 
that  they  were  true  and  genuine,  and  made  use  of  in 
Greek  among  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  we  should  not  attend  to  the  fraudulent  comments 
of  the  Jews,  but  take  that  only  for  true  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  which  the  seventy  had  translated,  for  that 
this  only  was  confirmed  i)y  apostolic  authority.  In 
the  same  letter  he  cites  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  in  his 
second  book,  De  Princ^ia,  he  even  speaks  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  as  divinely  inspired.  Origen,  how- 
ever, uses  very  different  language  in  regard  to  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
a'^chs,  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  local  Council  of  Hippo,  held  in  the  year  of 
Christ  893,  at  which  Augustine,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  present,  formed  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  dodbs  were  all  included.  They  are  in- 
serted in  the  following  order  in  its  d6th  C£,non,  viz. : 

^^That  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  bealdes  the  Canoni- 
cal Scriptures.  Under  the  nnme  of  Canonical  Scriptures  are 
reckoned  Gtenrais,  Exodu?,  T^eviticus,  Number*,  Deuteronomy, 
JoHhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  4  bonks  of  Kings,  Retnaiu^  Job,  Psalms 
of  David,  5  books  of  Solomon,  12  books  of  the  Prophetis,  Iralah, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Eseklel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hesther,  Esdras,  2 
books,  Maccabees,  2  books."  [For  the  books  of  the  New  Te^ 
tament,  see  Amtilk^omema.]  ^^  But  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  canon  the  churches  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted." 
The  Passwns  of  the  Martyrs  were  also  permitted  to  be  read  on 
their  annirersarles. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  held  in  897,  at  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  presided,  and  at  which  Augustine  was  pres- 
ent, consisting  in  all  of  forty-four  bishops,  adopted  the 
same  catalogue,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  fourth 
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Coancil  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  419.  The  refer- 
ence said  to  have  been  made  from  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  held  in  897,  to  pope  Boniface,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism  in  the  copies  of  the  acts  of  this  coancil 
(fiee  L' Abbe's  Concilia)^  as  the  pontificate  of  Boni&ce 
did  not  commence  before  417.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  this  reference  belongs  to  the  fourth 
council. 

As  St.  Augustine  had  great  influence  at  these  Coun- 
cils, it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  his  private 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  This  eminent  man,  who 
was  bom  in  354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo  (the  pres- 
ent Bona)  in  895,  and  died  in  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  writes  as  follows  in  the  year  897 : 

*>*  The  entire  Canon  of  Scripture  i»  comprii<ed  in  these  books. 
There  are  5  of  Mom>a,  via.  Uenet>lB,  Exodus,  Leriticoii,  Num- 
bfTs,  Deuteronomy ;  1  of  Joshua,  1  of  Judges,  1  small  book 
ORlled  Ruth,  wiiich  i>eem8  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  4  ImwIcs  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  2  of  the  He- 
mains,  not  following  one  another,  but  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  sre  historical  books  which  contain  a  succession  of  times 
in  the  order  of  events.  There  are  others  which  do  not  observe 
the  order  of  time,  and  arH  unconnected  together,  as  Job.  'lobit, 
Esther,  and  Judith,  the  2  books  of  Maccabeiw,  and  the  2  books 
of  Kara,  which  last  do  more  observe  the  order  of  a  regular 
succesflion  of  events,  after  that  contained  in  the  Kingdoms 
and  Remains.  Next  sre  the  Prophets,  among  which  is  1  book 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  8  of  Solomon,  viz.  l^roverbs.  Can- 
ticles, and  Eoclesiastes ;  for  these  S  books,  Wisdom  and  I'^c- 
clwia.<iticus,  are  called  Solomon's  for  no  other  renson  than  be- 
cause they  have  a  resemblance  to  his  writlogv  :  for  It  is  a  very 
general  opinion  that  thty  were  written  by  Jesus  tlie  son  of 
Sirach ;  which  bocdca,  however,  since  they  are  admitted  into 
authority,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  prophetical  books.  The 
rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  properly  called  prophets, 
as  the  several  books  of  tlie  IS  Prophets,  which  being  found  to- 
gether, and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  1  book.  The  names 
of  which  prophets  are  tliese  :  Hoinw,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jo- 
nah, .Micah,  Nahum,  Uabnkkuk,  Zephaniah,  llaggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  MalachL  After  these  the  four  Prophets  of  large  vol- 
umes, Ii>aiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Fsekiel.  In  these  44  books  is 
comprised  all  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament*'  (De  Doctr. 
Chrigf.).  [For  the  New,  see  Amtilboomema  ;  they  are  the 
same  with  those  now  received.] 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  Angnstine  altered 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deutero-canonical 
books  in  his  Retractions  (see  Henderson  On  Inspirck' 
tiony  p.  495) ;  but  the  only  passage  in  this  work  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  which  we  can  discover,  is  that 
wherein  he  confesses  his  mistake  in  terming  Ecclesi- 
asticus  a  prophtiical  book.  Augustine  has  also  been 
supposed  to  have  testiiied  to  the  inferior  authority 
of  these  books,  from  his  saying  that  one  of  them  was 
read  from  the  reader^ s  place.  **  The  sentiment  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  de- 
served to  be  recited  for  such  a  long  course  of  years 
from  t^e  step  of  ike  readers  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  heard  with  the  veneration  of  divine  author- 
ity from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of  the  laics,  faith- 
ful, penitents,  and  catechumens.*' 

What  the  result  of  the  reference  from  Africa  to  the 
**  churches  beyond  the  seas"  ma}'  have  been,  we  can 
only  judge  fh)m  the  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  by  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  405. 
In  this  letter,  which,  although  disputed,  is  most  prob- 
ably genuine,  Innocent  gives  the  same  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  those  of 
the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  omitting  only  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Roman  Council, 
drawn  up  by  poi>o  Gclasius  and  seventy  bishops.  The 
genuineness  of  the  acts  of  this  council  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Pearson,  Cave,  and  the  two  Basnages,  but 
vindicated  by  Pagi  and  Jeremiah  Jones.  The  cata- 
logue is  identical  with  the  preceding,  except  in  the  oi> 
der  of  the  books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  have  descended  to  us  were  written 
soon  after  this  period.  The  very  ancient  Alexandrian 
MS.  now  in  the  Britirh  Muitenm  contains  the  follow- 
ing books  in  the  order  which  wo  here  give  them,  to- 
gether with  the  annexed  catalogue :  *'  Genesis,  Exodus, 


Leviticns,  Numbers,  Denteronomy,  Jcmlina,  Jodgen. 
Ruth — 8  books.     Kingdoms,  4 ;  Remaios,  2—6  bcnAK 
Sixteen  Prophete,  viz.  Hosea,  1 ;  Amoe,  2  ;  Micalt,  3 ; 
Joel,  4 ;  Obadiah,  5 ;  Jonah,  6 ;  Nahnm,  7  ;  AmlMnriB. 
8;  Zephaniah,  9;  Haggai,  10;  Zecbariah,  11;  Sfala- 
chi,  12;  Isaiah,  18;  Jeremiah,  14;  Ezekiel.  15;  Dan- 
iel, 16;  Esther;  Tobit;  Judith;  Ezra,  2  ;    Mmecmber*, 
4;  Psalter  and  Hymns;  Job;  ProveriiA;   £ccle«ia9- 
tes;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wisdom   of  Jesus  SiraM'h: 
4  Gospels ;  Acts,  1 ;  7  Catholic  Epiatles  ;    14  E^tks 
of  Paul ;  Revelation ;  2  Epistles  of  Clement ;  iog<etber 
.  .  .  .  books;  Psalms  of  Solomon.*'     These  books  are 
equally  incorporated  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Valgate  (which  was  originally  trminklated  frea 
the  Septua^int).     Those  which  Jerome  did  not  tras^ 
late  from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  aa  Wisdom  and  Ecde- 
siasticus,  were  adopted  fh>m  the  older  Latin  -weracoL 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  now  to  be 
so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these  councils,  all  dii 
not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  them  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served by  Jahn  {IrUrod.')  that  they  were  not  otherwiw 
to  be  understood  than  "that  the  ecclesiastical  leaks 
enumerated  in  this  catalogue  were  to  be  held  as  usfinl 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  appli«il 
to  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faitb."  Such  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  masT 
eminent  divines  between  this  period  and  the  Ifitb 
century. 

8.  Bishop  Cosin,  in  hia  excellent  Sekdasiic  Hitttfrf 
of  the  Canon,  furnishes  to  tliis  eflect  a  host  of  qoou- 
tions  from  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  Vea. 
Bede,  John  of  Damascus,  Alcuin,  Peter  Mauritias, 
Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Cher,  tiw  au- 
thor of  the  ordinary  Gloss,  and  Nicholas  Lyranos.  Of 
these,  some  call  the  deutero-canonical  books  '*  excel- 
lent and  useful,  but  not  in  the  Canon  ;**  others  speak 
of  them  as  "  apocr}'phal,  that  is,  doubtful  Scriptnres" 
as  not  having  been  **  written  in  the  time  of  the  pn^^ 
ets,  but  in  that  of  the  priests,  under  Ptolemy,*'  etc 
as  not  *^  equalling  the  sublime  .dignity  of  the  other 
books,  3'et  deserving  reception  fbr  their  landable  in- 
struction," classing  them  with  the  writings  of  Jemne, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  making  a  marked 
distinction  not  only  between  the  Jewish  and  Chrvtiu 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  the  deutero-canoni- 
cal writings.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  also  {Omen 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ascertained)  cites  several 
of  tlie  same  authorities ;  he  has,  however,  in  one  in- 
stance, evidently  mistaken  Prter  Lombaid  for  Peter 
Comestor,  the  author  of  JScholaetic  History.  At  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  we  find  Fal:cr,  Stapulenfis,  and 
cardinal  Cajetan  expresf>ing  themselves  to  the  aanie 
cflTect,  and  the  learned  Sanctes  Pagnini,  in  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  original  langnsges,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1528  (the  firi"t  Bible  that  contain- 
ed the  division  into  verses  with  the  present  fignreji\ 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  VII,  distinguished  the  eccle- 
siastical l;ooks,  which  he  says  were  not  in  the  Csnon, 
by  the  term  Hagiogropka,  For  a  description  of  this 
rare  work,  see  Christian  Bemembrancer,  iv,  419,  in  a 
treatise  On  the  division  of  verses  in  the  Bible,  bv  Rev. 
W.  Wright,  LL.D. 

4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  when  the  question  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was 
warmly  discussed.  Long  before  this  period  (m.  in 
1380),  Wickliffe  had  published  Ids  translatif.!)  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  he  substituted  another  prologue  for 
Jerome's;  wherein,  after  enumerating  the  "twenty- 
five"  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  he  adds:  "What- 
ever book  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  these  twen- 
ty-five, shall  be  set  among  the  ApociA-phs,  that  i». 
without  authority  of  belief.'*  He  also,  in  order  to  dtt- 
tinguish  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Greek  interpola- 
tions, inserted  Jerome's  notes,  rubrieatedf  into  the  body 
of  the  text. 

Although  Martin  Lnther  coramenoed  the  pablication 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1628,  yet,  as  it  was 
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published  in  parts,  he  had  not  yet  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  bookt*,  when  Lonicer 
published  his  edition  of  the  Greelc  Septoai^nt  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1526,  in  which  he  separated  the  Deutero-ca- 
nonical,  or  Apocryphal,  books  from  those  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  for  which  he  was  severely  castigated  by  Mo- 
rinus  (see  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibHolheca 
Bib&ca^  ii,  268).  Arias  Montanus  went  still  farther, 
and  rejected  them  altogether.  In  1584  the  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible  appeared,  wherein  those  books 
which  Jerome  had  placed  mier  c^pocrypha  were  sepa- 
rated, and  placed  by  themselves  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  under  the  title  ** Apocrypha;  that  is, 
Books  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  holy 
Scripture,  and  yet  are  useful  and  good  to  read." 

A  few  years  after,  the  divines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  assembled,  and  among  the  earliest  subjects  of 
their  deliberation  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture.     *^  The 
Canon  of  Augostine,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  **  continued 
to  be  the  canon  of  the  ruling  party.     But  as  there 
were  not  wanting  penwns,  especially  among  the  learn- 
ed, who  from  time  to  time  recommended  the  Canon  of 
Jerome,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
decide  between  the  contending;  parties  {Comparative 
View,  p.  97).    The  Tridentine  fiithers  had  consequent- 
ly a  nice  and  difficult  question  to  determine.     On  the 
8th  of  April,  1646,  all  who  were  present  at  the  fourth 
session  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent  adopted  the  Canon  of 
Augustine,  declaring, "  He  also  is  to  be  anathema  who 
does  not  receive  these  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts, 
as  thev  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Cath- 
olic  Church,  and  an  found  in  the  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  despises  the  aforesaid  tradi- 
tions .  .  .  ."     We  are  informed  by  Jahn  (IniroduC' 
tion)  that  this  decree  did  not  affect  the  distincUon 
which  the  learned  had  always  made  between  the  ca- 
nonical and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of  which 
he  refers  to  tha  various  opinions  which  still  prevail  in 
his  church  on  the  subject,  Bernard  Lamy  (^Apparatiu 
Biblicut,  ii,  5)  denyini;,  and  Du  Pin  (Prtdegomena) 
asserting,  that  the  books  of  the  second  canon  are  of 
equal  authority  with  those  of  the  first.     Those  who 
dasire  further  information  will  find  it  in  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at  the 
council  on  this  subject — one  from  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Pallavicini,  the  other  by  father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  two 
eminent  historians  of  ths  council.    Professor  Alber,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  having  denied  that 
any  such  distinction  as  that  maintained  by  his  brother 
professor,  Jahn,  cjin  Uwfully  exist  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic divines,  in:*ists  that  both  canons  possess  one  and 
the  same  authority.     The  words  of  Bernard  Lamy, 
however,  cited  b}'  Jahn,  are — "The  books  of  the  second 
canon,  although  united  with  the  first,  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  authority"  {Appirat.  Bibl,  ii,  5,  p. 
833).     All)er  end3avors  to  explain  this  as  meaning 
only  that  these  tH>olcs  had  not  the  same  authority  be- 
ford  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a 
pi98a>j:e  from  Pallavicini  to  prove  that  the  anathema 
was  *'  directed  against  those  Catholics  who  adopted  the 
views  of  cardinal  Cajetan"  (ii,  105).     But,  however 
this  may  be,  amon'^  other  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
demned by  the  council  was  the  following :  ^*  That  no 
books  should  Ite  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  those  received  by  the  Jews ;  and  that 
from  the  New  should  be  excluded  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  Jade, 
and  th?  Apocalypse."     The  whole  of  the;  Ixmks  in  de- 
lute,  with  the  exception  of  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  are  considered  as  canonical  by 
the  Council  of  Trent     But  it  must  l)e  recollected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  council.     The  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage had  considered  the  same  books  canonical.   **  The 
Council  of  Trent,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  *' declared  no 
other  books  to  be  sacred  and  canonical  than  such  as 


had  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  nof 
only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint.  ...  In  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Sept.  there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canoni* 
cal  and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
TAtin  version"  [although  there  are  in  different  man- 
uscripts variations  in  the  particular  arrangement  of 
single  books].  **The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
Latin  translators  in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  first 
three  centuries."  The  ecclesiastical  books  were  gen- 
erally written  within  a  psriod  which  could  not  have 
extended  to  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  were  as- 
signed them  by  the  Greek  Jews  resident  in  Alexan- 
dria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added 
these  Ixwks  to  the  Sept.  version  according  as  they  be- 
came gradually  approved  of,  they  were  directed  "  part- 
ly by  the  subjects,  partly  by  their  relation  to  other 
writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods  in  which  the  re- 
corded transactions  are  supposed  to  have  happened." 
Their  insertion  shows  how  highly  they  were  esteemed 
by  the  Greek  Jews  of  Egypt ;  but  whether  even  the 
Egyptian  Jews  ascribed  to  them  canonical  and  divine 
authority  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  (Biarsh's  Conp^ 
parative  View), 

The  following  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Anglican 
Chureh  in  reference  to  this  subject:  In  Coverdale's 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1535,  the 
deutero-canonical  books  were  divided  from  tiie  others 
and  printed  separately,  with  the  exception  of  the  book 
of  Baruch,  which  was  not  separated  from  the  others  in 
this  version  until  the  edition  of  1550.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  separated  in  Matthew's  Bible  in  1537,  pre- 
faced with  the  words,  ^Hhe  volume  of  the  book  called 
Hagioffraphay  This  Bible  contained  Olivetan's  pref- 
ace, in  which  these  books  were  spoken  of  in  somewhat 
disparaging  terms.  In  Cranmer's  Bible,  published  in 
IbiQy  the  same  words  and  preface  were  continued ; 
but  in  the  edition  of  1549  the  word  Haffioffrapha  was 
changed  into  Apocrypha,  which  passed  through  the 
succeeding  editions  into  King  James's  Bible.  Olive- 
tan's preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  in 
1568,  after  the  framing  of  the  canon  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  1562.  In  the  Geneva  Bible,  which 
was  the  popular  English  translation  before  the  present 
authorized  version,  and  which  was  published  in  1559, 
these  books  are  printed  separately  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  although  not  considered  of  themselves  as  suf- 
ficient to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  In 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin  of  this  translation, 
references  are  made  to  the  deutero-canonical  books. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  the  Chureh  of 
England,  1552,  no  catalogue  of  tho  **IIoly  Scripture" 
had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles  of  1562  the  Can- 
on of  St.  Jerome  was  finally  adopted  in  the  following 
order :  5  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  and 
2  Samuel ;  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  1  and  2 
Esdras,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccleslastes, 
Cantica,  four  Prophets  the  Greater,  twelve  Prophets 
the  Less.  In  the  6th  Article  it  is  declared  that  *4n 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  wo  do  understand  those 
canonical  iMmks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Chureh,'* 
and  that '  *■  the  other  books  (as  Jeromie  saith)  the  Chureh 
doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  The  books  which  the  article  then  enumer- 
ates are  1  and  2  [3  and  4]  Endras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the 
rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Soncc  of  the  Children, 
the  Story  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  and  1  and  2  Maccal>ees.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, altofi^ther  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  in  including 
in  the  numtier  of  books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as 
read  by  the  Church  for  edification  the  third  and  fourth 
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books  of  Esdras.  These  books  were  equally  rejected 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  Luther,  who  did  not 
translate  them.  The  Church  of  England  further  de- 
clares that  "  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  at 
they  are  eomnumfy  received,  we  do  receive  and  account 
them  canonical."  The  Church  of  England  has  herein 
followed  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage.  The 
phrase  "  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church,"  refers  therefore  more  strictly  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  doubts  did  exist  respecting  the  An- 
TiLEOOMBNA  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first 
book  of  Homilies,  published  in  1547,  and  the  second  in 
1560,  both  confirmed  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  1562, 
the  deutero-canonical  books  are  cited  as  **  Scripture," 
and  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  other  books 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  they  are  alluded  to  as  being  **  agreeable  to"  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Helvetic  Confession,  dated  1st  of  March,  1566, 
has  the  following  expression  respecting  the  apocxy- 
phal  books:  "We  do  not  deny  that  certain  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  nam^  by  the  ancients  apoc- 
ryphal, by  others  ecclesiastical,  as  being  read  in  the 
churches,  but  not  adduced  for  authority  in  matters  of 
belief;  as  Augustine,  in  the  18th  book  of  the  Cify  of 
Godf  ch.  xxxviii,  relates  that  the  names  and  books  of 
certain  prophets  were  adduced  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
but  adds  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and  that 
those  we  have  were  sufiScient  for  piety."  The  Confes- 
sion of  the  Dutch  churches  (dated  the  same  year)  is 
more  full.  After  recounting  the  canonical  books,  "re- 
specting which  no  controversy  existed,"  it  adds,  "We 
make  a  distinction  between  these  and  such  as  are  call- 
ed apocryphal,  which  may  indeed  be  read  in  the 
Church,  and  proofs  adduced  from  them,  so  far  as  they 
agree  with  the  canonical  books;  but  their  authority 
and  force  are  by  no  means  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  may  be  certainly  declared  from  their  testimony 
alone,  still  less  that  they  can  impugn  or  detract  from 
the  authority  of  the  others."  They  add,  as  their  rea- 
son for  receiving  the  canonical  books,  that  "  it  is  not 
so  much  because  the  Church  receives  them,  as  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  our  consciences  that  they 
have  come  firom  God ;  and  chiefly  on  this  account,  be- 
cause they  of  themselves  bear  testimony  to  their  own 
authority  and  sanctity,  so  that  even  the  blind  may  see 
the  fulfilment  of  all  things  predicted  in  them,  as  it  were 
with  the  senses." 

The  Westminster  Confession  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  but  treated  the  books  of  the  second  canon 
with  less  ceremony.  After  enumerating  the  canonical 
books  (ascribing  thirteen  epistles  only  to  Paul),  they 
proceed  to  say  that  '^  books  called  Apocrypha,  not  be- 
ing of  divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  and  therefore  of  no  authority  in  the 
Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved  or 
made  use  of  than  other  human  writings."  And  again ; 
*'  The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought 
to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  depended  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  man  or  Church,  but  wholly  upon  God, 
the  author  thereof,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved 
and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  hitrh  and  reverent  es- 
teem of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  heavenliness  of 
the  matter,  the  efiicacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majest}'  of 
the  8t}*le,  etc.,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abun- 
dantly evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  G<A1 ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from 
the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  witness  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  heart*.'' 

Luther  (on  1  Cor.  iii,  9.  10)  had  decla  ed  that  the 
touchstone  by  which  certain  Scriptures  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  divine  or  not  was  the  following:  "  Do 
they  preach  tlesus  ChriRt  or  not?"  And,  among  the 
modems,  Dr.  Twesten  {Vorktungtn  fiber  die  Dogmalik^ 


1829,  i,  421  sq.)  has  maintained  a  somewhat  siiDDa* 
principle  (see  Gaussen*s  TkeopneMtia},  The  Coo^ 
sion  of  Augsburg,  dated  in  1581,  contftinB  bo  aiti-  ^ 
whatever  on  the  Canon  of  Scriptore ;  nor  do  the  La- 
therans  appear  to  have  any  other  canon  than  Lmber'^ 
Bible.  For  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek  Chnrch.  see 
EsDRAS;  Ebthbr;  Maccabees. 

5.  We  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  groaiid«  and 
authorities  adopted  by  different  parties   for  d«cidm$ 
whether  a  work  is  canonical  or  not.     Mr.  Jerrmikh 
Jones  furnishes  us  with  three  different  wiewrs  oo  tki« 
subject.     "  The  first,"  he  says,  ^*  is  the  opinion  of  th« 
Papists,  who  have  generally  affirmed,  in  their  coot7*>- 
versies  with  the  Protestants,  that  the  antfaority  of  the 
Scriptures  depends  upon,  or  is  derived  from,  the  po«-«T 
of  their  Church.     By  the  authority  of  the   Cbnrrb, 
those  authors  plainly  mean  a  power  lodged  in  tbe 
Church  of  Bome  and  her  synods,  of  determinatka. 
what  books  are  the  word  of  God,  than  which  notbht; 
can  be  more  absurd  or  contrary*  to  common  sense ;  fi.^. 
if  so,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  make  ■ 
book  which  is  not  divine  to  be  so."     And  he  maiz>- 
tains  that  **  it  is  posfsible,  on  this  principle,  that  JL9>oi\ 
fables,  or  the  infidel  books  of  C^ns,  Jnllan,  and  Pr7- 
phyry,  might  become  a  part  of  the  New  Tesstament." 
But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Church 
has  never  pretended  to  exercise  a  power  of  this  de- 
scription.    Bishop  Marsh,  referring  to  this  Babject  ob- 
serves :  **  That  the  Council  of  Trent  assumed  the  priT. 
ilege  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  canonical  anthoritT  «  h.'.c 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  ancb  avthor^ 
ity,  is  a  charge  which  cannot  be  made  withcnit  inju<^ 
tice ;  the  power  of  declaring  canonical  a  book  w  ht*  b 
has  never  laid  claim  to  that  title  is  a  power  not  exer- 
cised even  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     In  this  respect  it 
acts  like  other  churches ;  it  sits  in  judgment  on  exi«^t- 
ing  claims,  and  determines  whether  they  are  valid  <  r 
not."     From  certain  expressions  of  divines,  who  h&vi* 
asserted  that  the  Scriptures  would  have  no  anthorirr 
whatever  without  the  testimony  of  the  Chnrch.  it  ha« 
been  supposed  that  they  ascribed  to  the  Chnrch  an  ar> 
bitrary  power  over  these  diWne  books;  Bellarmin^'. 
therefore,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  objK<> 
tive  and  subjective  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  their 
authority  in  themselves,  and  that  which  they  have  in 
respect  to  us.     Thus  Augustine  said  that  he  woold 
not  believe  the  Gospel  but  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  adding,  however,  that  the  invitati<rn  of  tk« 
Church  was  but  the  first  step  to  his  complete  iUnmina- 
tion  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Con/esnbiw,  ii,  8). 

Another  principle  was  that  adopted  by  all  the  re- 
formed communions  (except  the  Anglican  Chorrh). 
viz.,  to  use  Mr.  Jones's  words,  that  ^^ there  are  iutt^ud 
or  innate  evidences  in  the  Serij^reSj  tekirk,  oppHtd  hy 
the  iUumination  or  tesHmony  of  the  Uolff  Spirit,  are  the 
only  true  prooft  of  their  btiny  the  Word  of  God;  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  French  reformed  communirtn  in 
its  Confession,  which  harmonize  with  the   methods 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian  communions,  that 
upon  the  internal  persuasion  of  the  Spirit  theg  hmew  the 
Canomecd  /rom  Ecclesiaetical,  i.  e.  Apocryphal  brtols. 
This  method  Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  veiy  extrar^r- 
dinary  nature.     *^  Can  it  be  supposed,"  he  asks,  **th&t 
out  often  thousand  Iwoks,  private  Christians,  or  ev#n 
our  most  learned  reformers,  should  by  any  internal 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  numlier  of  twenty- 
seven,  which  are  now  esteemed  canonical,  induced 
thereto  by  some  characters  those  books  contain,  t  f 
their  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Hclj 
Ghost?"     This  he  conceives  to  be  folly  and  madness 
and  an  assumption  of  **  immediate  inspiration.**     **lt 
fir«t  supposes  the  lK>oks  to  lie  inspired,  andthen  proTet 
that  they  are  so  because  they  are  so."     This  is  only 
an  argument,  says  bishop  Burnet,  to  him  that  fpels  it, 
if  it  be  one  at  all.    "  For  my  part, "  said  the  oelebnted 
Richard  Baxter,  **  I  confess  I  could  never  boast  of  any 
such  testimony  or  light  of  the  Spirit,  nor  reason  nei* 
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ther,  which,  without  haman  testimony,  wonld  have 
made  me  believe  that  the  book  of  Canticles  is  canoni- 
cal and  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom 
apocr}*phal  and  written  by  Philo.  Nor  could  I  have 
known  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemtah,  etc. 
to  be  written  by  divine  inspiration,  but  by  tradition,  etc. 

The  third  method  is  that  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones, 
tIz.  that  tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  preserved  in  their  writings,  is  the  best 
method  of  determining  this  subject.     **This,"  adds 
Mr.  Jones,  "is  the  method  the  first  Christians  con* 
Btantly  made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  heretics,  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to  that  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  tradition  which  assured  them  they 
were  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.     Thus  we  knew  that  Ovid,  Virgil,  or  Livy  wrote 
the  books  under  their  names.*'     To  this,  we  think, 
might  have  been  added  internal  evidence  and  the  ap- 
plication of  critical  skill.     The  chief  objection  which 
has  l>een  nrged  against  this  method  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  canonicity  of  each  book  to  the  decision  of  every 
private  individual,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  canon.     Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  Church,  in 
decidin;;  on  the  present  Canon,  exhibited  a  wonderful 
theological  tact,  as  the  lxK>ks  which  it  has  handed  down 
as  canonical,  and  these  alone,  are  generally  the  same 
which,  after  having  undergone  the  strictest  ordeal  that 
the  learning  and  acumen  of  modem  times  have  been 
enabled  to  apply  to  them,  are  acknowledged  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  authentic.     In  fact,  the  Church  has 
adopted  the  same  methods  for  this  purpose  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  satisfactory 
to  private  individuals.     Christians  are  thus  in  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.     Mr.  Oaus- 
sen  {TkeopneuUia^  p.  340)  admits  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  reformed  churches  is  untenable,  and 
he  substitutes  for  it  ^*for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  New,  the  Testimony 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  by  which  he  understands,  the 
general  consent,  in  regard  to  the  former,  of  all  Jews, 
Egyptians  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  an- 
cient and  modern,  good  and  bad ;"  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Catholic  Church  he  understands  **the 
universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  churches, 
Asiatic  and  European,  good  and  bad :  that  is,  not  only 
the  sections  which  have  adhered  to  the  Reformation, 
but  the  Greek  section,  the  Armenian  section,  the  S3rr- 
ian  section,  the  Roman  section,  and  the  Unitarian  sec- 
tion."    And  in  p.  342, 845,  he  ascriiies  entire  infallibil- 
ity to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  in  respect 
to  the  Canons  of  Scripture.     *^  The  Jews  cotdd  not  in- 
troduce a  human  book  into  the  Old  Testament,  and 
neither  the  Council  of  Tient,  nor  even  the  most  oor^ 
rupt  and  idolatrous  churches,  could  add  a  single  apoc- 
ryphal book  to  the  New It  was  not  in  their 

power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  complete.     In 
tpite  ofthemgeket  it  was  so  ordered,'*  etc. 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute  is  not  so  mnch 
with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  regarding  which  no 
controversy  exists,  as  whether  there  is  or  is  not  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  the  fact  how  far  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  gave  the  stamp  of  their  authority  to  any 
books  not  contained  in  this  Canon.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain evidence  as  to  the  authority  on  which,  or  the  time 
when,  the  Jewish  Canon  was  collected  (see  Ezra),  or 
of  the  cause  of  its  closing,  and  our  best  evidence  in  &i- 
vor  of  the  oanonicity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  cited,  Vicenzi's  JntroducUo  in  Scrip. 
Deutero-canan.  Rome,  18-12;  Keerl,  Die  Apokryphen- 
fragt  aufi  Neue  heleuchfet,  Lips.  1865 ;  Stier,  Letztes 
Wort  aber  die  Apokryphfn,  Lpz.  1855 ;  Stowe,  in  the 
BibHolh.  Sacra,  April,  1^54.  Wafal  has  published  an 
excellent  Claris  Librontm  V,  T.  Apoc.phUologica^lA^. 
1863).    See  Ca2iox. 


Deuteronomy  Qn  Heb.  the  title  Is  taken,  like 
most  of  the  other  books,  from  the  initial  words,  H^K 

D'^na^n,  •*  These  are  the  words^'^  or  simply  B'^'^S?, 
'*  Words ;"  in  the  Sept.  ^ivrepovo/icov,  second  laWy  as 
being  a  repetition  of  the  Law;  Vulg.  Deuteronium: 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  rf^inn  i^S^p,  duplicaie 
of  the  Law,  and  ninshn  1BD,  hook  of  admonitions)^ 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  or  the  last  of  the  Pentateuclu 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  man- 
ner  in  which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission,  and  in- 
tersperses several  additional  items  of  history  in  the 
recapitulation  of  his  pablic  career.  It  forms  a  sacred 
legacy  which  he  here  bequeathed  to  his  people,  and 
very  different  ftx>m  those  laws  which  he  had  announced 
to  them  at  Sinai.  The  tone  of  the  law  falls  here  con- 
siderably in  the  background,  and  the  subjectivity  (in- 
dividuality) of  the  Lawgiver,  and  his  peculiar  relation 
to  his  people,  stand  out  more  prominently.  A  thor- 
oughly sublime  and  prophetic  spirit  pervades  all  its 
speeches  from  beginning  to  end.  The  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  God  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  inward 
concerns  of  his  people,  their  relations,  Aitmre  fate,  and 
eventful  vicissitndes.  The  Lawgiver  here  stands  amid 
Israel,  warning  and  consoling,  commanding  and  ex- 
horting, surveying  and  prochiiming  the  future  with 
marvellons  discernment. 

I.  Conitenta.—TYiB  book  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  death. 
They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i,  1),  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth 
year  after  their  exodus  ftom  Egypt  (i,  3).  Subjoined 
to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing 
of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  bis  death. 

1.  The  first  Discourse  (i,  1-iv,  40).— After  a  brief 
historical  introduction  (i,  1-5),  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  past  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had  the 
most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people 
into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the  contests 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the  various 
trilies  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which  their  suc- 
cess had  always  depended  upon  their  obedience ;  and 
reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  ftom  the  promised  land, 
first  of  the  former  generation  because  they  had  been 
disobedient  in  the  matter  of  the  spies,  and  next  of  him- 
self, with  whom  the  Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakea 
(iii,  26).  On  the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  his- 
tory is  then  based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation 
to  obedience ;  and  especially  a  warning  against  idola- 
try as  that  which  haid  brought  Grod's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv,  8),  and  would  yet  bring  sorer 
punishment  in  the  ftiture  (iv,  26-28).  To  this  dis- 
course is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv, 
41-43). 

2.  The  second  Discourse  is  introduced,  like  the  first, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered  (iv,  44-49).  .  It  extends  fh>m  ch.  v, 
1,  to  xxvi,  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions,  of  the  I^w  already  given 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  no  bare  recapitulation  or 
naked  enactment,  but  every  word  nhows  the  heart  of 
the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  the 
most  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  bis  nation.  It 
is  the  lather  no  less  than  the  legislator  who  speaks ; 
and  while  obedience  and  life  are  throughout  bound 
up  together,  it  is  the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not 
a  service  of  formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of 
his  exhortations.  The  following  are  the  principal 
heads  of  discourse : 

a.  He  begins  with  that  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  code — the  Ten  Commandments — and 
impressively  repeats  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wore  given  (v,  1-vi,  8). 
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5.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done  so 
great  things  for  them  (vi),  and  the  utter  uprooting  of 
all  idol-worship  (vii),  are  the  points  chiefly  insisted 
upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded  that  if  idolatry  be 
a  snare  on  th€  one  hand,  so  is  self-righteousness  on 
the  other  (viii,  10  sq.),  and  therefore,  lest  they  should 
be  lifted  up,  the  speaker  enters  at  length  on  the  histo- 
ry of  their  past  rebellions  (ix,  7, 2*2-24),  and  especially 
of  thei '  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix,  9-21). 
The  true  nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically 
urged  (x,  12-xi,  82),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedi- 
ence set  forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a 
people  (x,  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi,  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi,  26-32)  are  further  detailed. 

c.  From  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  law  should 
be  observed,  Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enact- 
ments. Even  these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge 
to  the  people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  the  land  (xii,  1-3).  They  are,  upon  the  whole, 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  first  the  laws 
touching  religion;  then  those  which  are  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  executive ; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people.  The  whole  are  framed  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  future  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

(1.)  ReUffioM  StaUtte*  (xii-xvi,  17).— There  is  to  be 
but  one  sanctuary  where  all  offerings  are  to  be  offered. 
Flesh  may  be  eaten  anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only 
be  slain  in  ''the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose"  (xii,  5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to 
idolatry  from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities  if 
idolatrous,  are  to  be  cut  off  (xiU),  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv,  1,  2).  Next  come  reg- 
ulations respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals,  tithe, 
the  year  of  release,  and  the  three  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv,  8-xvi,  17). 

(2.)  Governmental  and  Executive  Funcdont  (xvi,  18- 
xxi,  23). — The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  judges  (xvi,  18-20)  and 
the  priests  (xvii,  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  justice  (xvii,  1-13);  the  law  of  the  king  (xvii,  14- 
20),  of  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  prophets  (xviii) ; 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of  witnesses  (xix).  The  or- 
der is  not  very  exact,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  section 
xvi,  18-xix,  21,  'iBJudicicU  in  its  character.  The  pas- 
sage xvi,  21-xvii,  1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place. 
Baumgarten  (Comm.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  close  connection  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  worship  of  God  and  righteous  rule 
and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said 
with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx),  both  as  waged  (a) 
generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Private  and  Social  Injuncti  ma,  or  laws  touching 
domestic  life  and  the  relation  of  man  to  man  (xxi,  15- 
xxvi,  19).  So  Ewald  divides,  assigning  the  former 
part  of  chap,  xxi  to  the  previous  section.  H&vemick, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  it  in  the  present.  The 
fact  is  that  ver.  10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war,  which 
lire  treated  of  in  chap,  xx,  whereas  1-9  seem  more 
naturally  to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
section.  It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
tonchos  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  charity 
by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv,  16-22).  It 
concludes  with  the  following  confession,  which  every 
Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the  first-fruits,  and 
which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the 
theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant  witii  Jehovah,  and  great- 
ly blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  this  whole  long  discourse  is  wound  up  by  a 
brief  but  powerful  appeal  (xxvi,  16-19),  which  reminds 
uf  of  tho  wordfl  with  which  ii  opened.     It  will  be  ob- 


served that  no  pains  are  taken  here,  or  indeed 
ally  in  the  Mosaic  legi^ilation,  to  keep  the  se-v«nl  per* 
tions  of  the  law,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  een- 
monial,  apart  from  each  other  by  any  dearlj-oiarksd 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  irery  auaaSet 
gradual  descent  from  the  higher  groand  to  tfae  love. 
The  speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jebovah  himsdf 
as  the  great  object  of  love  and  worsl&ip ;  thence  ht 
passes  [1.]  to  the  Religious,  [2.]  to  the  Political,  asd 
[3.]  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people... 

8.  In  the  ikird  i)uoourse  (xxvii,  1-xxac,  20>,  the  ei4. 
era  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Mosea.  The  pe^p^ 
are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount  £bal.  aid 
on  them  to  write  **all  the  words  of  this  Iaw.**  Tb«£ 
follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pronounced  hy  the  Le- 
vites on  Ebal  (xxvii,  14-26),  and  the  blessing  on  Ge*v 
zim  (xxviii,  1-14).  How  terrible  will  be  the  piiBi«i- 
ment  of  any  neglect  of  this  law  is  further  portrajei 
in  the  vivid  words  of  a  pophecy  but  too  feaifdllj  ver- 
ified in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people.  Tbe 
subject  of  this  discourse  is  briefly  *'  The  Bleaeing  asd 
the  Curse."  The  prophetic  speeches  visibl  v  mnd  gnd- 
ually  increase  in  energ}'  and  enthnsiasoiy  unto  th< 
perspective  of  the  remotest  future  of  the  people  of  Gedl 
lies  open  to  the  eye  of  the  inspired  lawgiver  in  all  ix» 
checkered  details,  when  his  words  resolve  tfaemaelrM 
into  a  flight  of  poetical  ecstasy,  into  the  atrmiuB  of  a 
splendid  triumphal  song,  in  which  the  tone  of  grief  aad 
lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the  annonncem^it 
of  divine  salvation  therein  is  jubilant  (ch.  xxvn. 
xx\iii). 

4.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moaes  <f«r 
its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of  the  I^ 
vites,  and  a  charge. to  the  people  to  hear  it  read  once 
ever}'  seven  years  (xxxi) ;  the  Song  of  Moses  Bf«k^ 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi,  80-xxxii,  44) ;  and  tfae 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii). 

5.  The  book  closes  (xxxiv)  with  an  nccoont  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him  ia 
xxxii,  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last  chapter, 
sea  below. 

II.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preeedinp  booix, — 
It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  br 
the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  th^ 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  complete  whole  ia 
itaelf,  and  that  it  was  appended  to  the  other  books  as  a 
later  addition.     Only  chapters  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxir 
have  been  in  whole  or  in  jmrt  called  in  qneation  fay 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von  Lengerke.      De   \l'ettr 
thinks  that  xxxii  and  xxxiii  have  been  borrowed  ftom 
other  sources,  and  that  xxxiv  is  the  work  of  the  Klo- 
hist  (q.  v.).     Ewald  also  supposes  xxxli  to  have  bcea 
borrowed  iVom  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in 
accordance  with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  low. 
er  down),  after  Solomon.     On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  {RtperL  i.  35) 
and  Tuch  (Gen.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Elohistic.    Some 
of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters  oiiginallv 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  that 
the  Deuteronomist  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  wrmk 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a  fitting 
conclusion.     Gesenius  and  his  followers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  book,  as  it  stands  at  present,  la  by  the 
same  hand.     But  it  is  a  queftlon  of  some  interest  and 
importance  whether  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ahoold 
be  assigned  to  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the 
former  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a 
distinct  and  independent  work.     The  more  conserva^ 
tive  critics  of  the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that 
Deuteronomy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Mosea.     Other*, 
as  StAhelin  and  Delitzsch,  liave  given  reasons  for  lie- 
lieving  that  it  was  written  by  tiie  Jehovist;  whiM 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in  favur  of 
a  diflferent  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion  rests 
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.w^T9  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be  found  in 
l>euteronomy,  l)oth  in  the  historical  and  legal  portions, 
83  well  as  the  observable  difference  of  style  and  phra- 
seology. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  we  come  to 
consider  more  directly  the  question  of  authorship,  to 
take  into  acconnt  these  alleged  peculiarities;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  principal  discrepancies, 
additions,  etc,  as  ^iven  by  De  Wette  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Einleiivng  (many  of  his  former  objections  he  aft- 
erwards abandoned),  and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  ex- 
planations which  they  have  called  forth. 

(I.)  Diacrepancifi. — The  most  important  discrepan- 
ci.^i»  alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical  portions  of 
[Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i,  6 -It))  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  account  in  Exod.  xviii.  It  is  referred 
to  a  different  tiine,  being  placed  after  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas  in  Exodus  it 
i.-i  said  to  have  occurred  during  their  encampment  be- 
fore the  mount  (Exod.  xviii,  5 ).  The  circumstances 
are  different,  and  apparently  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
choosing  of  the  seventy  elders  (Num.  xi,  11-17).  To 
this  it  has  been  answered,  that  although  Deut.  i,  6 
mentions  the  depaiture  from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i,  9-17 
evidently  refers  to  what  took  place  during  the  abode 
there,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  expression  '*at 
that  time,"  ver.  9,  with  the  same  expression  in  ver.  18. 
The  speaker,  as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse, 
checks  himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  hjis  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no  force 
in  the  objection  that  Jethro*s  counsel  is  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessar}'  for  the  speaker 
to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is  an  omission,  not 
a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story  in  Exodus  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  in  Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no 
confusion  of  the  two  here.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  seventy  in  Deut.,  probably  because  the 
office  was  only  temporary,  and  if  it  did  not  cea^e  be- 
fore the  death  of  Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  promised  land.  (So  in  substance 
Ranke,  Lengerke,  Hengstenberg,  Uivemick,  St&he- 
lin.) 

(2.)  Chjp.  i,  22  is  thought  to  be  at  variance  with 
Num.  xiii,  2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent 
the  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people^ 
whereas  there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the 
measure.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people 
make  the  request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then 
gives  to  it  Ilia  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of 
Numbers  the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned. 
Here,  where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  re- 
minds them  both  that  the  request  originated  with 
themselves,  and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20, 21).  These  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  precisel}'  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  in 
the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconciliation  of  Gal.  ii, 
2  with  Acts  XV,  2,  3.  Both  admit  of  a  similar  explan- 
ation. 

(3.)  Chap,  i,  44,  "  And  the  Amoriia  which  dwelt  in 
that  mountain,"  etc,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the  same 
event.  Num.  xiv,  43-15,  Amakkitea  are  mentioned. 
Answer:  in  this  latter  passage  not  only  Amalekites, 
but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have  come  down  against 
the  Israelites.  The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for 
"Amalekitea,"  but  for  '<  Canaanites,"  as  being  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaaniti^h  tribes  (romp.  Gen. 
XV,  16 ;  Deut.  i,  7) ;  and  the  Amalekites  are  not  named, 
hut  hinted  at,  when  it  is  said,  "  they  destroyed  you  in 
8nr,''  where,  according  to  1  Chron.  iv,  42,  they  dwelt 
(so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap,  ii,  2-8,  conftised  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  zx,  14-21,  and  xxi,  4.     In  the  former  we  read 
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(ver.  4),  "Te  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  yoor 
brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the  latter  (ver. 
20),  "And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  through.  And 
Edom  came  out  against  him,"  etc.  But,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  that  part  of  the  Edomitish  territory  only 
was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 
In  this  exposed  part  of  their  territoiy  any  attempt  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  would  have  been 
useless,  whereas  at  Kadesh,  where,  according  to  Num- 
bers, the  opposition  was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  country  was  in  favor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Uengst. 
iii,  283  sq.).  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii,  8, 
when  it  is  said  "  we  pcused  by/rom  our  brethren  the 
children  of  Esau . . .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere  is 
implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and  Moab- 
ites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts  the  story 
in  Num.  xx,  19,  20.  But  in  both  accounts  the  Israel- 
ites offer  to  pay  for  what  they  have  (com p.  Deut.  ii,  6 
with  Num.  xx,  19).  And  if  in  Deut.  xxiii,  4  there 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  to  Deut.  ii,  29  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by 
observing  (with  Uengst.  iii,  286)  that  the  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Is- 
raelites with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  There  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  as  given  Deut.  x,  6,  7, 
compared  with  Num.  xx,  28 ;  xxxiii,  80  and  37.  In 
Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of  encampment  was,  1. 
Bene-jaakan ;  2.  Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies) ;  3.  Gud* 
godah ;  4.  Jotbath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  1.  Moseroth ; 
2.  Bene-jaakan ;  8.  Hor-hagidgad ;  4.  Jotbath.  Then 
follow  the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It 
is  remarkalile  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  8ta> 
tions  between  Ezion-^eber  and  Kadesh  on  the  return 
route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile these  accounts.  The  explanation  given  by  Kurtz 
{Atias  zwr  Geach. d,A,B.  20)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfoctory.  He  says :  "In  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  the  whole  congregation  comes  a  second 
time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii,  36).  On  the  down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they 
had  encamped  at  the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or 
Moserah),  Bene-jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath. 
But  nov/,  again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to 
Mount  Hor,  '  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver. 
37,  38),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut.  x,  6,  7),  this  last  l)eing 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-jaa- 
kan, Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about 
this  time,  L  e.  a  aecond  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."     See  Exode. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepancy  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  writer :  in  Deut.  the  usual  name  for 
the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is  Horeb, 
only  once  (xxxiii,  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the  other  books 
Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb.  The  answer 
given  is  that  Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain  range,  Sinai  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  delivered;  and  that  Horeb,  the 
more  general  and  well-known  name,  was  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  rhetorical  style  of  this  book,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  Sinaitic 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land 
of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  6 ;  xxix,  1).    So  Keil.    See  Horeb. 

(II.)  Additiona.—l,  In  the  Higtory,  (a)  The  com- 
mand of  God  to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i,  6,  7,  not  men- 
tioned in  Num.  x,  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites, 
Deut.  i,  45,  omitted  in  Num.  xiv,  46.  The  intercession 
of  Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut  ix,  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  Exod.  xxxii,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  sugc^ests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  ve  y  naturally  in  the  earlier 
))ooks,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.     But  of  more  note  are :  (&)  The  command  not 
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to  fight  with  the  Moabites  and  AminonitcB,  Dent,  ii,  9, 
19,  or  with  the  Edomiteft,  bat  to  buy  of  them  food  and 
water,  ii,  4-8 ;  the  valuable  hi^rtoricul  notices  which  are 
given  respecting  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10- 
12, 20-23;  the  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bashan,  iii,4 ;  the 
king  of  the  country  who  was  **of  the  remnant  of  gi- 
ants," iii,  11 ;  the  different  names  of  Hermon,  iii,  9 ; 
the  wilderness  of  Kedomotli,  ii,  26 ;  and  the  moriB  de- 
tailed account  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv, 
17, 18,  compared  with  Exod.  xvii,  8. 

2.  In  the  Latp,  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Deut.  xix,  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  xxxv, 
14  and  Deut.  iv,  41 ;  of  one  particular  place  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings,  tithes,  etc. 
are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii,  5,  etc.,  whilst  the  restric- 
tion with  regard  to  the  playing  of  animals  only  at  tlie 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvii, 
8,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20,  21 ;  the  regulations  respect- 
ing tithes  to  be  brought  with  the  sacriftces  and  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  appointed  place,  Deat.  xii,  6,  11, 17 ; 
xiv,  22,  etc. ;  xxvi,  12 ;  concerning  false  prophets  and 
seducers  to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them, 
xiii ;  concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii,  14,  etc. ;  the  propheb»,  xviii,  15,  etc. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx ;  the  expiation  of  secret  mur- 
der ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-born  sons  by 
a  double  marriage ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of  those  who 
suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi ;  the  laws  in  xxii,  5-8, 
13-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv,  1 ,  and  various  lesser  enact- 
ments, xxili  and  xxv ;  the  form  of  thanksgiving  in 
offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi;  the  command  to  write 
the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii,  and  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  xxxi,  10-18. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifications 
of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as,  for  instance, 
the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv,  12,  etc.  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xxi,  2,  etc.  See  also  the  fuller  di- 
rections in  Deut.  xv,  19-23 ;  xxvi,  1-11,  as  compared 
with  the  briefer  notices,  Exod.  xiii,  12 ;  xxiii,  19. 

All  these,  however,  afford  no  real  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  author  with  that  of  the  preceding  books,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  Moses  himself,  who,  as  the 
propounder  of  the  law  and  the  director  of  the  history, 
was  competent  to  expand  and  illustrate  both,  and,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  were  he  other  than  a 
mechanical  copyist. 

III.  Date  of  Compotition, — Was  the  book  really 
written,  as  its  lanioiage  certainly  implies,  before  the 
cntr^'  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not  only 
does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  contained  in 
the  l)ook  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  in  the 
last  month  of  the  40  years'  wandering,  and  when  the 
people  were  just  about  to  enter  Canaan  (i,  1-6),  Imt  he 
tells  us  with  still  further  exactness  that  all  the  words 
of  this  Law  were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book 
(xxxi,  9).  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land 
lay  even  now  before  their  eyes  seems  everj- where  to 
l)c  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
continually  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  when  Je- 
hovah thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land  which  He 
hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,*'  or  **  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This  phraseolon'  is  so 
constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so  naturally  with  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  book,  that  to  sup- 
pose it  was  written  long  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (Dc 
Wette,  Lengerke,  and  others\  or  in  that  of  Manasseh 
(Ewald,  as  above),  is  not  only  to  make  the  book  a  his- 
torical romance,  but  to  attribute  very  considerable  in- 
ventive skill  to  the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of  the 
laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  p  esuppose  a  long  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the  allusion  to 
the  temple  (xii,  and  xvi,  1-7),  the  provision  for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and  prophetical  offices, 


the  rules  for  civil  and  militar}*  orpiniauit ton   snd  tht 
state  of  the  Levites,  who  axe  reprt-seDt^d    as   livin.: 
without  cities  (though  such  are  granted   to   tbem  ic 
Num.  xxxv)  and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  tbrm  in 
Num.  xviii,  20,  etc.).     But  in  the  passages  cited  the 
Temple  is  not  named,  much  less  is  it  spolLen  of  m§  al- 
ready existing :  on  the  contrary*,  the  phrase  emplayni 
is  **  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  chottt*/^ 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Bloses  was  incapable  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future  and  very  different  poeition  of  Id* 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny  him 
even  ordinary  sagacity.     Without  raising   tbe  qoe». 
tion  about  his  divine  commisfiop,  surelv  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a  leg^lator 
would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity,  and  'vrotild  be 
anxious  to  regulate  its  dae  administration  in  the  fear 
of  God.    Hence  he  would  guard  against  false  prophets 
and  seducers  to  idolatry.    As  ^egard^  the  Levite«i.  3fo- 
ses  might  have  expected  or  even  desired  that,  thoogh 
possessing  certain  cities  (which,  however,  were  inhab- 
ited by  others  as  well  as  themselves),  they  should  not 
be  confined  to  those  cities,  but  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  country.    This  must  have  been  the  caae  at  firsts 
owing  to  the  very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory.    The  mere  fact  that,  in  giving  them  certain 
rights  in  Deut.,  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provi^ca 
in  Num.,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  thia  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  mentioo 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv,  19;  xi-ii,  3}; 
the  punishmrnt  of  stoning  (xvii,  5 ;  xxii,  21,  etc.) ;  the 
name  Fecut  of  Tabemaelet ;  and  the  motive  for  keef>- 
ing  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little  force.  In  Amos  v,  2^, 
Saturn  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  punif  hment  of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the 
older  documents ;  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with 
Lev.  xxiii,  34  ;  and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  obsert- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  at  least,  does  not  exclude  other 
motives. 

IV.  Author. — 1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  hook  is  the  work  of  one  an* 
thor.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  questioned  as 
possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De  Wette,  iv, 
41-8;  X,  6-9;  xxxii  and  xxxiii.  Internal  evidence, 
indeed,  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuterono* 
my  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four  l»ocks 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more  rhetor^ 
ical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand,  and  tbe 
diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages  of  the 
prophets  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  historians. 

3.  Who,  then,  was  the  author?  This  question,  of 
course,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion. We  will  consider,  first,  the  views  of  those 
who  deny  its  authorship  by  ]&rose8.  On  this  point  tbe 
following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  maintained : 

a.  The  opinion  of  Stfihelin  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
Bleek),  that  the  author  is  tbe  same  as  the  writer  of  tbe 
Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.     He  thinks 

i  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  portions  pUinlr 
show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist  (Ktii,  Vntm,^. 
76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little  weight  to  the  al- 
leged discrepancies,  as  he  considers  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  the  reviser,  going  over,  correcting,  and  add- 
ing to  the  older  materials  of  the  Elohistic  docomeot 
alread}'  in  his  hands. 

b.  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  others, 
that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer  tnm  tbe 
Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are  based  (1)  on 
the  difference  in  style ;  (2)  on  the  contradictions  al- 
ready referred  to  as  existing  in  matters  of  histoiy,  is 
well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  compared  with  tbct  in 
Exodus ;  (8)  on  the  peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book, 
that  God  does  not  speak  by  Moses,  Imt  that  Mosrs  him> 
self  speaks  to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  nieatioB 
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of  tbe  angel  of  Jehovah  (comp.  1,30;  vii,  20-23;  xi, 
13-17,  with  Exod.  xxiii,  20-33) ;  and  (4)  lastly,  on  the 
fact  tliat  the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  whole  worlc 
to  Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

c.  From  the  fact  that  certain  phases  occurring  in 
Daut.  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it 
has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics  that 
lK)th  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.     So  Von 
Bohlen,  Gesenius  {Gesch.  d.  Htbr,Spr.  p.  82),  and  Hart- 
xnann  (^HUt.  KrU.  Forgch,  p.  660).     Kdnig,  on  the  oth- 
er hand  {AUtest,  Stud,  ii,  12  sq.),  has  shown  not  only 
that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has  been  made  too 
much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl,  p.  117),  but  that  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  of  style  between  the 
two   books.     De  Wetto  expresses  himself  similarly 
(^Einl.  p.  191), 

d.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew 
Hying  in  Eg^'pt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  {Gtsch.  dea  F.  /.  i,  171).     He  thinks  that  a 
pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with  prophetic  power, 
and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of  his  time,  sought  thus 
to  revive  and  to  impress  more  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrj'men  the  great  lessons  of  that  law 
which  he  saw  they  were  in  danger  of  forgetting.     He 
avails  himself,  therefore,  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
earlier  history,  and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expres- 
sion.    But  as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation, 
he  only  makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect     This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as  a 
master  of  his  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means  of  those 
new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately  become  the 
heritage  of  his  people.     Ewald  further  considers  that 
there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy  borrowed  from  the 
books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv,  32,  from  Job  viii,  8 ;  and 
xxviii,  29,  30, 35,  from  Job  v,  14 ;  xxxi,  10 ;  ii,  7  ;  and 
xxviii,  49,  etc.  from  Isa.  v,  26  sq. ;   xxxiii,  19),  and 
much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah  {Ge»ch.  i,  171,  note).     The 
song  of  Moses  (xxxii)  is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the 
Dsuteronomist,  but  is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time 
of  Solomon. 

e.  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of  Moses 
himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg,  H&ver- 
nick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this  view. 
Moses  Stuart  writes:  "Deuteronomy  appears  to  my 
mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom  and  Herder,  as  the 
earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions  of  a  heart  which 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  which  realized  that  it  must  soon  bid  fare- 
well to  them  .  .  .  Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as 
19  alleged  by  some,  evidences  of  another  authorship 
than  that  of  Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being 
so  deeply  fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling  as  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
^udge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great  legis- 
lator. Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this  book  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  an}"  artificial  or  supposititious 
composition"  {lliM.  oftha  0,  T.  Cawm,  §  3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  i«  said :  1.  That,  sup- 
posing the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  remember  ^at  the  last  book  is  hortatory  in  its 
character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  orations,  and  that 
these  were  delivered  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 2.  That  the  usvs  loquendi  is  not  only  gener- 
ally in  accordance  with  that  of  the  earlier  books,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as  in  their  Jebovistic 
portions,  but  that  there  are  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
expression  common  only  to  these  five  books.  3.  That 
the  alleged  variations  in  matters  of  fact  between  this 
and  the  earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (seo  above), 
and  that  the  amplifications  and  corrections  in  the  leg- 


islation are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made 
when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  observes :  ^^  It  is  hazardous  to 
conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  .  .  .  He  who  made 
additions  must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was  making 
additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided  all  contra- 
diction, or  would  have  altered  the  earlier  laws  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  later"  (Z)/e  Siebtn  Gruppen  Afos. 
Ge$etze,  p.  19,  note).  4.  That  the  book  bears  witness 
to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi,  10),  and  is  expressly  cited 
in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt,  xix,  7,  8 ; 
Mark  x,  3 ;  Acts  iii,  22 ;  vii,  37). 

The  book  contains,  in  addition,  not  a  small  number 
of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of  its  Mo- 
saic origin  (see  Jour,  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1858,  p.  313  sq.). 
We  thus  find  in  it :  1.  Numerous  notices  concerning 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in 
contact,  but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan  (i,  4). 
2.  The  appellation  of  "  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
used  throughout  the  whole  1x)ok  (1,  7, 19,  20, 44),  while 
even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land,  the  name  is  already  exchanged  for  "moun- 
tains of  Judah"  (Josh,  xi,  16,  21).  3.  The  observation 
(ii,  10)  that  the  Emim  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Moab :  they  were  a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Afta- 
kirn.     This  observation  quite  accords  with  Gen.  xiv, 

5.  4.  A  detailed  account  (ii,  11)  concerning  the  Ho- 
rim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites.  5.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Zamzummim  (ii,  20,  21),  one  of  the  earli- 
est races  of  Canaan,  though  mentioned  nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Rephaim  (iii, 
3  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deuterono- 
my is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and,  had  it  been 
assumed  and  fictitious,  there  must  necessarilv  have 
bean  moments  when  the  spurious  author  would  have 
been  off  his  guard,  and  unmindful  of  the  part  he  had 
to  play.  But  no  discrepancies  of  this  kind  can  l)e 
traced ;  and  this  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  force  us  likewifc 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  Moses.  Such  are  the  pissagcs 
where:  1.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Canaan 
and  Egypt  (xi,  10  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquainted.  2.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  fertility  and  productions  of 
Egypt  (viii,  7  sq.).  3.  Regulations  are  given  relating 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xx,  1  sq.),  which 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that 
they  had  been  framed  in  the  Mosaic  time,  since  they 
could  be  of  no  use  after  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deuteronomy, 
such  as  xxxii,  xxxiii,  betray  in  form,  language,  and 
tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew  literature.  Nor 
are  the  laws  and  regulations  in  Deuteronomy  less  de- 
cisive of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  We  are  struck 
with  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  that  many 
laws  from  the  previous  books  are  here  partly  repeated 
and  impressed  with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  alx>lished,  according  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
stances  among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  necessary 
(comp.  e.  g.  Deut,  xv,  17,  with  Exod.  xxi,  7;  Deut. 
xii  with  I-.ev.  xvii).  Such  pretensions  to  raise,  or 
even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions  to  the  author- 
ity of  divine  law,  are  found  in  no  author  of  the  subse- 
quent periods,  since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  later  times  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  echo 
than  otherwise  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  altogether 
founded  on  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact  thnt  the  law  itself 
forbids  most  impressively  to  add  to,  or  take  an^'thing 
from  it,  a  prohibition  which  is  repeated  even  in  Deu* 
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texymomy  (connp.  iv,  2 ;  xiii,  1) ;  so  that  on  the  theory 
that  this  book  contains  nothing  more  than  a  gradual 
development  of  the  law,  it  clashes  too  often  with  its 
own  principles,  and  thas  pronounces  its  own  sentence 
of  condemnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv)  respecting  the 
death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  explanation. 
That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  altogether  apart  from  what  precedes  it,  or  as 
a  supplement  by  another  writer,  is  a  ready  solution 
maintained  by  the  older  theologians  (comp.  e.  g.  Carp- 
zov,  Inirod.  in  libr.  V.  T,  i,  137) ;  and  this  opinion  is 
confirmed  not  only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but 
also  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  book  itself  on 
that  event  and  its  relations ;  for  chapter  xxxi  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  descril)es 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii),  and  the  blessingn  (ch.  xxxiii) 
belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  i?,  ctin^equently,  not 
ft-om  Moses,  the  work  being  completed  and  concluded 
with  chapter  xxxiii.  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  favors  this  opinion,  nnmcly,  the  close  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  the  last  section  of  Deuterono- 
my and  the  beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv, 
9  with  Josh,  i,  1,  where  also  the  connective  force  of 
the  term  "^H^j*  **onrf  it  came  to  pass,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  must  not  be  overlooked),  plainh''  showing  that 
ch.  xxxiv  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  transifion  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  the  same  author  as  the  latter.  The 
correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  consider  it 
as  a  re42l  mpplement,  but  by  no  means  as  an  mierpola- 
tion  (such  as  some  critics  erroneously  suppose  to  exist 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  general).  To  apply  to  it  the 
term  interpolation  would  be  as  wrong  as  to  give  that 
appellation,  e.  g.,  to  the  8ih  book  uf  Oesar's  work 
JJe  Hello  GallicOj  simply  because  it  was  written  by 
an  unknown  author,  for  the  very  purpose  of  serv- 
ing as  a  tupplement  to  the  previous  IJooks.     See  Pisn- 

TATBUCU. 

V.  Separate  commentarie$  upon  the  book  of  Deutei^ 
onomy  are  not  numerous ;  the  most  important  are  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Selecta  in 
Deut.  (in  Opp,  ii,  386) ;  Ephraem  Sjrrus,  Ejplantiiio  in 
Deut.  (in  Opp.  iv,  26i)) ;  1  lieodoret,  Qmeationeji  in  Deut. 
(in  Opp.  i,  pt.  i) ;  Istdorus  Hispalensis,  Contmentaria  in 
Deut.  (in  Opera) ;  Bedf,  In  Deut.  ExplanaHo  (in  Oip. 
iv) ;  id.  Quastiones  super.  Deut.  {ib.  viii) ;  Victor  Hugo, 
AnnotcUiunculas  in  Deut.  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Kupertus  Tuitien- 
sis,  In  Deut.  (in  Opp.  i,  288);  Luther,  Deuieronomion 
castfffatum  (Viteb.  1524, 8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  76 ;  £xeff. 
Opp.  xiii) ;  Bugenhagen,  Commentarius  in  Deut.  (Basil. 
1524,  Viteb.  1525,  8vo) ;  Mucchabseus,  EnarraUo  in 
Deut.  (Tendon,  1563, 8vo) ;  Chytrseus,  Etuirraiiones  in 
/><-«/.  (Viteb.  1675,  1590,  8vo);  Calvin,  Senfwna  upon 
Deut.  (from  the  French  by  Golding,  l^ond.  1583,  fol.) ; 
Brent,  Comment,  in  D  ut.  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Bp.  Babington, 
JVote*  upon  Deut.  (in  Worhs^  p.  1-1  y);  Lorinus,  Com- 
mentarii  in  Deut.  (Lugd.  16J5, 1629,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Ma- 
sius,  Annotaiiones  in  cap.  aviii  et  seq,  (in  the  CrUici 
iSacri^  i,  pt.  ii) ;  Franze,  Di.tpufaiiones  per  Deut.  (Viteb. 
1608,  4to);  ♦Gerhard,  Commenfariu*  stiper  Deut.  (Jen. 
1657, 4to) ;  Cocceius,  Not/B  in  Dmt.  (in  Opp.  i,  186) ;  id. 
De  ult.  Deut.  capita  (ib.  i,  201);  AltiniJ,  Commentan'us 
in  cap.  i-orix  (in  Of>p.  i,  121,  Amst.  1687) ;  Duquet,  Kx- 
plicatio  de  c.  xrix-xxoriii  (Par.  1734,  12nio) ;  Vitringa, 
Comm.  in  cant.  Mosis  (Harl.  1734, 4to) ;  Holt,  Deuteron. 
iUustratum  (Lugd.  1768,  4to) ;  Marck,  Comment,  in  cnp. 
xzix-xxxiii  (in  Partes  Pentat.) ;  Hagemann,  Betrach' 
tungen  ub.  d.  f.  B.  Moais  (Brunsw.  1744,  4to) ;  Rom- 
berg, D'lnn^  pb  nsixa  (in  Mendelssohn's  Penta- 
teuch, Berlin,  1783,  etc.);  ♦RosenmQller,  SchoHa  (in 
Schol.  pt.  ii) ;  *Horsley,  Notes  on  Deut.  (in  Bib.  Criti- 
cism, i);  Riehm,  Afoses  im  lande  Moab  (Lpz.  1864, 8vo); 
Cumming,  Readings  on  Deut.  (I>ondon,  1866,  12mo); 
*Graff,  Der  S^g-n  Mosis  erkldrt  (Lpz.  1857, 8vo) ;  How- 


ard, Deut.  from  the  Sept.  (Lond.  1857,  8vo);  •SchnHr 
Das  Deuttron.  erkldrt  (Berl.  U69,  8vo);  •Knobel,  L'- 
kldrung  (in  the  Exeg.  ffandb.  part  xiv)  ;*  Scbrudo, 
Bearbktung  (in  Lange's  Bibelwtrt^  O.  T.  ili,  BieleCeid, 
1866,  8vo).     See  Old  Testament. 

D^vay,  Maty  AS  Bibo,  the  moat  promineot  amoG^ 
the  Reformers  of  Hungary  in  the  16th    ceaCuiy,  va» 
born  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  or  the  bei;:mBicc 
of  the  16ih  century,  in  Deva,  a  hamlet  in  the  eom- 
itat  (county)  of  Hunyad.     It  is  not  certain,  ms  soib« 
Hungarian  writers  tldnk,  that  he  stadled  at  Ofen  with 
the  celebrated  Giynsas,  the  first  promoter  of  the  R«rf- 
ormation  in  Hungary.     In  1623  his  name  is  nientJLii«d 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Craco-w.     Af- 
ter his  return  from  this  university,  at  which  he  stud- 
ied for  two  years,  he  became  a  priest  and  a  monk.     In 
this  position  he  still  was  in  1527,  but  soon  after  ht 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  I^:^ 
went  to   Wittenlierg,  to   study   the    new    thet'lt^pT. 
While  in  Wittenberg  he  lived  in  the  house  of  hMthtr. 
In  1531  he  was  minister  of  a  Protestant  congjegatit.-ii 
in  Ofen,  and  distinguished  for  his  reformatory  zeaL 
About  this  time  he  wrote  a  small  work  against  the  is- 
vocation  of  the  saints  (Z>s  aamctorum  domntios^y,  and 
fifty -two   propositions  explaining  the   fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation.     Still,  in  the  coBF&e  of 
the  year  1531,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  KAs<^iaa 
by  the  council  of  that  town.     On  Nov.  6,  1531,  be  wms 
arrested  b}*  order  of  Thomas  Szalahdzy,  bishop  of  £r- 
lau  and  councillor  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  kept  a  I'W' 
oner  first  at  Likava,  subsequently  at  Pressburg.,  frcm 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Viinna.     In  Vienna,  faishof) 
Faber,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Refbrroa- 
tion,  conducted  the  trial ;  but  Ddvay  was  soon  dis- 
charged, and  returned  to  Ofen.     As  he,  however,  at 
once  resumed  his  reformatory  activity,  he  was  rear- 
rested in  1632,  and  held  in  prison  at  Ofen  until  10.*!4. 
After  his  liberation  from  this  captivity,  D^vay  placrd 
himself  under  the  protection  of  count  Nidasdy,  a  Hun- 
garian magnate  who  had  openly  espoused  the  cau^v 
of  the  Reformation.     He  devoted  bis  time  cbieflv  to 
a  refutation  of  two  works  which  Gregory  Saegedy, 
the  pn)vincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Hnngary, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  written  against  the 
Reformation.    This  work  (together  with  the  defence  of 
D6vay  before  bishop  Faber)  appeared  in  1687  at  Bafel, 
under  the  title  Duputatio  de  Statu  tn  quo  sint  fteoConm 
amma  post  hanc  vitam  ante  ultimijudidi  diem.    At  the 
close  of  the  year  1587  l)e  returned,  together  with  his 
friend  Johann  Sylvester,  who  likewise  distinguished 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  Hungary,  to  count  N&dasdy, 
bringing  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Melancthon.    For  several  vears,  K&dasdv,  D6vav,  and 
Sylvester  difiplayed  great  activity  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Reformation.     D^vay  wrote  an  outline  of 
the  Hungarian  grammar  for  elementary  schools  (^>r- 
thograpkia  Hungarica\  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
Hungarian  language.     This  little  book  contained,  he- 
sides  the  grammatical  matter,  a  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  children's 
prayers  taken  from  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther. 
The  civil  war  in  Hungary,  in  which  a  Turkish  army 
supported  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Z&polya,  the  rirnl 
of  king  Ferdinand,  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  in 
which  Nddasdy,  D6vay,  and  Sylvester  were  on  the 
side  of  Ferdinand,  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  destroyed  the  Protestmt  school  and  printing- 
press  at  Uj-Sziget.     D^vay  had  to  leave  Hungary, 
and  was  recommended  by  Melancthon  to  Margrave 
George,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Reformation,  who  own* 
ed  large  possessions  in  Hungar}'.     D^vay  on  this  oc> 
casion  paid  another  vL<it  to  Switzerland,  and  there 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Helvetic  Reformers  on  the 
doctrine  of  the   Lord's   Supper.     On  his  return  to 
Hungary  he  zealously  preached  his  new  views.     The 
Lutheran  ministers  of  the  district  of  Sarv4r,  where 
Nddasdy  lived,  complained  uf  this  change  of  views  U 
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leather,  who  in  bia  reply  (dated  April  31, 1544)  finds  it  | 
.difficult  to  believe  in  the  change,  but  says  that,  at  all 
e  vcut'i,  D6vay  has  not  received  this  doctrine  from  him, 
.and   that  he  (Luther)  would  continue  to  fight  that 
**  abomination'"  publicly  and  privately.     After  his  re- 
turn to  H unitary,  D^vay  labored  as  preacher  and  *^  sen- 
ior'' (elder)  in  ths  town  of  Debreczin,  where  the  Refor- 
mation had  a  powerful  patron  in  count  Valentin  Tdrok 
of  Enying,  a  near  relaUve  of  count  Nadasdy.    While 
at  Debreczin,  Devay  vnrote,  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
his  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Seal  of  Faith. 
This  book  was  probably  printed  at  Cracow.    The  year 
and  place  of  the  death  of  D^vay  are  not  known,  but  it 
is  probahle  that  in  the  year  1547  he  was  no  longer 
alive.     Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Duvay 
is  the  author  of  a  hymn  containing  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  the  Reformed  Faith,  and  which  was  received 
into  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  in  Hungary. — Herzog,  ReaiUEn- 
cyklop.  xix,  40G,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen'Lex.  iii, 
123 ;  Craig  (transl.)*  fiiftory  of  the  Protectant  Church 
in  Hungary  (Lond.  1854),  p.  50  sq. ;   Schruckh,  /tir- 
chengeschichte  seit  der  Reformation^  ii.  730. 

Development,  a  word  denoting  primarily  un- 
folding, unwrapping;  hence,  secondarily,  a  process  of 
growth  or  expans^ion.  It  has  recently  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology.  In 
pbila«iophy,  it  is  part  of  the  Pantheistic  doctrine  not 
simply  that  all  existing  forms  of  life  have  been  devel- 
oped from  simpler  forms,  but  also  that  the  Infinite,  as 
well  as  the  finite,  passes  from  one  stage  of  life  to  an- 
other by  unending  development.  **The  whole  fal)ric 
of  ancient  and  modern  Pantheism  rests  upon  the  peti- 
Hoprindpii  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  the  same 
legitimate  application  within  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  that  it  has  within  that  of  the  finite  and 
temporal,  a  postulate  that  annihilates  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  idea  of  undeveloped  being  has 
no  rational  meaning  except  in  reference  to  the  created 
and  the  conditional'*  (Shedd,  IJislorg  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, i,  13). 

1.  As  applied  to  history,  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, as  stated  by  its  ablest  advocates,  is  that  all  cre- 
ated existences  obey  a  law  of  evolution  from  the  po- 
tential germ  given  by  the  Creator;  and  that  this  law 
applies  to  the  race  of  man  as  well  as  to  individuals  of 
the  race.  As  a  tree  is  developed  from  its  seed,  so  the 
human  body,  the  human  mind,  the  human  race,  grow, 
according  to  the  law  of  their  origan ic  life.  Under  this 
view,  **  history  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  mere  inorganic 
ma»3  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  but  as  spirit  and  life, 
and  therefore  as  process,  motion,  development,  pass- 
ing throu'^h  various  stages,  ever  rising  to  some  higher 
state,  yet  identical  with  itself,  so  that  its  end  is  but 
the  full  unfolding  of  its  beginning.  This  makes 
Church  history,  then,  appear  as  an  organism,  starting 
from  the  person  of  Christ,  the  creator  and  progenitor 
of  a  new  race ;  perpetnally  spreading  both  outwardl}'' 
and  inwanlly ;  maintaining  a  steady  conflict  with  sin 
and  error  without  and  within ;  continually  beset  with 
difficulties  and  obstructions ;  yet,  under  the  unfailing 
guidance  of  Providence,  infallibly  working  an  ap- 
pointed end.  This  idea  of  organic  development  com- 
bines what  was  true  in  the  notion  of  something  per- 
manent and  unchangeable  in  Church  history,  as  held 
bv  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Old-Protestant  ortho- 
doxy,  with  the  element  of  truth  in  the  Rationalistic 
conception  of  motion  and  flow ;  and  on  such  ground 
alone  is  it  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the 
temporal  life  of  Christianity.  A  permanent  principle, 
without  motion,  stiffens  into  stagnation ;  motion,  with- 
out a  principle  of  permanence,  is  a  process  of  dissolu- 
tion. In  neither  case  can  there  properly  be  any  living 
liistory.  The  conception  of  such  history  is,  that  while 
it  incessantly  changes  its  form,  never  for  a  moment 
standing  still,  yet  through  all  its  changes  it  remains 


tme  to  ita  own  essence ;  never  outrages  itself;  incor- 
porates into  each  succeeding  stage  of  growth  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding,  and  thus  never  loses  anything 
which  was  ever  of  real  value"  (Schaff,  Aptatolic  Church, 
§  34).  Certain  guards  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Christian  theory  of  development  from  passing  into 
the  Pantheistic  view.  They  are  stated  by  Dr.  Shedd 
{lliatory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  8,  4)  substantially'  as 
follows :  1.  The  pantheists  substitute  development  for 
creation.  Development  supposes  existing  materials; 
creation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  nothing,  and  pre- 
supposes no  materials.  All  germs,  according  to  Chris- 
tian theism,  are  created  by  God.  Mere  development 
(which  is  simply  the  unfolding  of  something  previously 
folded  up)  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  anything. 
**The  significant  fact  in  natural  history,  not  yet  in- 
validated by  the  most  torturing  experiments  of  baf- 
fled theorists,  that  one  species  never  expands  into  an- 
other, proves  that  though  a  process  of  development 
can  be  accounted  for  out  of  the  latent  potentiality  at 
the  base,  the  latter  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recur- 
ring to  the  creative  power  of  God.  The  expansion  of 
a  vegetable  seed,  even  if  carried  on  through  all  the 
cycles  upon  cycles  of  the  geological  system,  never 
transmutes  it  into  the  egg  of  animal  life ;  and  this  only 
verifies  the  self-evident  proposition  that  nothing  can 
come  forth  that  has  never  been  put  in"  (Shedd,  Hist, 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  8).  The  second  caution  is 
always  to  discriminate  the  idea  of  a  development  from 
that  of  an  improtfement.  It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  germ  whether  the  evolution  shall  be  from  good 
to  better,  or  from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  abuse  of  free- 
will in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  normal  development 
may  be  displaced ;  but  original  righteousness  was  not 
developed  into  original  sin.  Man,  endowed  with  free- 
will, created  sin,  so  to  speak,  under  the  permission  of 
God.  Abstractly,  then,  development  may  be  synon- 
ymous with  corruption  and  decline,  as  well  as  with 
improvement 

But,  even  with  all  these  guards  and  cautions,  the 
doctrine  of  development,  when  applied  within  the 
sphere  of  moral  action,  is  a  perilous  one.  Any  theor}' 
of  the  history  of  man  which  leaves  out  of  the  case  his 
free  agency,  must  end  either  in  Fatalism  or  in  Panthe- 
ism. Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
Review  for  Januar}^  1808.  while  vindicating  Dr.  Shedd' s 
theory  of  development  from  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
endeavors  to  show  that  it  runs  into  Fatalism.  *'  Dr. 
Shedd  does  not  discriminate  development  from  ne- 
cessity. From  the  scheme  of  realistic  development, 
neither  a  true  and  just  human  responsibility,  nor  a 
true  divine  moral  government  of  free  agents,  can  be 
educed."  If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Shedd  says,  that  the 
same  law  of  organic  sequence  prevails  in  the  sphere 
of  mind  and  of  freedom  that  works  in  the  kingdom  of 
matter  and  necessity,  then  necessity  rules  the  one 
sphere  as  it  does  the  other,  and  rules  under  the  same 
law. 

2.  As  applied  to  doctrine,  the  Christian  view  of  de- 
velopment is  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progression 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  plan  to  man,  both  in 
revelation  and  in  historv.  This  doctrine  is  well  set 
forth  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned, 
in  Bernard's  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
(Bampton  Lecture  for  1866 ;  Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1867).  The  Bible,  beginning  with  Genesis,  gives  the 
exposition,  not  of  a  revelation  completed,  but  of  a  rev- 
elation in  progress,  and  expanding  into  greater  fulness 
and  clearness  from  the  beginning  until  its  final  com- 
pletion in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  close  of  the  Canon. 
After  this,  the  Church  has  never  held  to  any  advance 
in  divine  teaching;  all  growth,  subseqnent  to  the  apos- 
tolical age,  has  been  growth  in  man's  apprehension  of 
divine  truth,  not  in  God's  revelation  of  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  still  a  divine  guide  to  all  seekers  after  truth ; 
not  in  the  way  of  new  revelation,  however,  ]»ut  of 
'*  reminding"  men  of  the  truth  once  given,  and  of  il- 
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luminating  the  trnly  belieyiDg  inquirer  in  his  search 
into  the  meaning  of  revelation.  The  body  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  both  fact  and  doctrine,  is  revealed  and  re- 
corded, once  for  all,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  these  Scriptures  constitute,  in 
every  age,  the  norm  of  doctrine,  and  the  criterion  by 
which  all  new  exhibitions  of  doctrine  are  to  be  tested. 
No  new  truth  can  be  developed  any  more  than  a  new 
man  can  be  created.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
may  be,  and  has  been,  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  sense  of  clearer  apprehension  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  science  of  theology  implies 
the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  given  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  first,  the  application  of  rea- 
son to  Scripture  (exegesis),  to  find  out  what  its  doc- 
trines are ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  reason  in  co-ordi- 
nating these  doctrines  into  scientific  form  (system). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  "development  of  doc- 
trine," as  thus  stated,  is  very  different  from  the  the- 
ory that  the  Bible  gives  only  the  *'  germs*'  of  doctrine, 
out  of  which,  by  a  necessary  organic  law,  the  doctrines 
themselves  are  "  developed. "  This  image  of  a  *  *  germ' ' 
is  very  apt  to  mislead.  Even  if  a  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  such  as  a  germ  is,  "  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  a  germ  is  developed  by  attracting  and  as- 
similating to  itself  many  foreign  elements  which  are 
around  it.  It  is  by  additions  from  without,  and  dlffcr- 
eRt  from  itself,  that  it  grows"  (Donaldson,  History  of 
Chrittidn  Literature,  i,  5). 

In  doctrincT,  however,  as  in  history,  development  b 
not  always  synonymous  with  improvement.  Human 
Apprehension  of  divine  truth  is  sometimes  wrong,  as 
well  as  sometimes  right ;  and  the  history  of  doctrines, 
while  implying  development  in  its  very  idea,  yet  in- 
cludes variations  of  rise  and  fall  in  human  statements 
of  the  one  divine  truth.  A  right  theory  **  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  theology  by  no  means  implies 
that  each  later  age  must  necessarily  have  a  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  its  predeces- 
sors, either  as  spread  abroad  through  the  body  of  the 
C/hurch,  or  as  centred  in  its  chief  teachers.  Were 
this  a  consequence  of  this  theor}',  this  alone  would  be 
fatal  to  it,  the  very  reverse  having  notoriously  been 
often  the  case.  But  even  in  science,  which  is  so  much 
less  dependent  on  moral  influences,  and  with  which 
the  varieties  of  character  and  feeling  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do,  tlie  progress  has  never  lieen  uniform  and 
uninterrupted ;  while  in  poetry,  in  the  art«,  in  philos- 
ophy, where  the  understanding  is  greatly  swayed  by 
moral  afTbctions,  and  derives  a  main  part  of  its  suste- 
nance and  energy  f^om  them,  man's  course  has  been 
BO  irre^cular  that  nothing  like  a  law  of  it  has  been  as- 
certained. So,  too,  must  it  needs  be  in  thcolo;<ry, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  divine  truth,  which  cannot 
be  received  intellectually  unless  it  be  also  received 
morally,  to  the  pure  reception  of  which  all  corrupt 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  opposed,  and  which  they  are 
perpetually  attempting  to  sophisticate  and  distort. 
Thus  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  inheritance 
left  us  by  one  age  has  been  squandered,  or  wasted,  or 
forfeited  b}"  its  successor,  so  that  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  the  theory  of  the  development  of  Christian 
truth  that  even  the  later  system  of  theology  must  be 
the  better.  For  the  world  is  always  wrestlinii  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  truth,  and  will  often  prevail,  as 
Jacob  did  over  the  angel ;  and  when  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  the  visible,  and  the  immediate,  and  mate- 
rial predominate  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  over  the 
invisible,  the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual,  theology  must 
needs  dwindle  and  decay.  But  when  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  faith,  if  this  revival  coincides  with,  or  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  energetic  thought,  a  deeper  or 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  in  certain  portions  of 
truth,  especially  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  9f  the  age,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
set  forth  in  their  fulness.  Thus,  to  cite  the  two  most 
memorable  examples,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
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was  brought  out  more  distinctly  in  the  fonrth  centurr-j 
that  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  sixteentiL, 
prevalence  of  error  acting  in  both  instances  a»  m, 
tive  and  spur  to  the  clearer  demarcation  and  expo^j^ 
tion  of  the  truth.     At  the  same  time,  tbrougli  man 
aptness  to  overleap  himself,  and  to  exaggerate  the 
portance  of  whatever  may  be  engaging  him  at  the  irn 
ment,  an  age  which  has  been  allowed  to  behold  m.  fre^h 
truth  may  too  easily  deprecUte  and  let  slip  the  trotba 
which  its  ancestors  have   bequeathed  to   it,    'which 
proneness  has  ever  been  a  main  source  of  here*j'. 
Thus,  on  all  sides,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  oor 
inherent  weakness,  and  how  that  weakness  is  ever  the 
most  mischievous  when  we  are  beguiled  into  tmncying 
ourselves  strong;  and  while  we  are  hereby  exhorted 
to  be  diligent  in  studying  the  whole  histoty  of  the 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  her  chief  teachcrsln  every 
age,  lest  we  drop  and  lose  any  portion  of  the  precsoos 
richer  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  win  for  man- 
kind, we  are  still  more  strongly  admonished  to  com- 
pare every  proposition,  and  every  scheme  of  propr«i- 
tions — every  proposition,  both  as  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  Christian  truth 
— ^with  the  only  canon  of  truth,  the  written  Word  of 
God"  (Hare,  Mistum  of  the  Comforter,  note  G). 

In  w^hat  has  been  called  the  extreme  mhfective  scbocil 
of  German  theology,  there  is  a  false  doctrine  of  devel- 
opment, which  is*  stated  as  follows  in  Chambers's  En- 
cyclopadia  (s.  v.  Development):  ** According  to  this 
school,  Christian  doctrine  is  nothing  else  than  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  consciousness  at  any  time. 
Scripture  maintains  no  permanent  or  authoritative  re^ 
lation  to  it.     It  is  all  progress — a  continued  fiax,  with- 
out any  normal  standard  or  expression.     Scripture 
may  be  its  primar}'  expression,  but  it  may  leave  it« 
fountain-head,  and  in  the  course  of  time  issue  in  devel- 
opments not  necessaril}'  bound  to  Scripture.     But.  ac- 
cording to  the  view  above  set  forth,  Scripture  remains 
the  absolute  and  complete  revelation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  is  continually  unfolded,  but  never  exhaust- 
ed by  inquiry — beyond  which  right  reason  and  truth 
never  travel.     The  Christian  revelation  not  only  ad- 
mits of,  but  demands  constant  criticbm,  as  the  niean« 
of  unfolding  more  comprehensively  and  perfectly  its 
contents,  but  it  remains  in  itself  the  consummate  ex- 
pression of  all  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  this  very  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Christian  revelation  that  makes  its  coo- 
tents  capable  of  continual  and  ever  f^sh  development. 
It  is  just  because  its  substance  is  divine  that  its  doc- 
trinal expressions  never  cease  to  interest  and  to  an- 
swer to  the  necessities  of  successive  times.     Other  re- 
ligions, while  capable  of  development,  reach  a  point 
where  they  cease  to  have  any  further  living  meaning, 
and  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  mere  popular  mythology, 
or  into  an  esoteric  pries'tly  tradition.     They  becone 
transmuted  into  poetry  or  some  ordinary  product  of 
philosophical  speculation.     Civilization  overtakes  and 
supplants  them.     But  it  is  of  the  distinguishing  divine 
character  of  Christianity  that  its  doctrines  possess  a  \-i- 
tal  ever-renewing  power,  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  civilization,  and  full  of  enlight- 
enment and  guidance  to  the  most  advanced  intelligence. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  therefore,  is 
not  merely  a  subject  of  curious  and  important  study  in 
the  past,  but  of  great  and  significant  influence  for  the 
present  and  the  future." 

8.  Certain  Romanist  writers  have  recently  made  use 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  to  vindicate  the  theolo- 
gy of  that  Church.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  contain  the  entire  revelation  of  God  to  man,  but 
that  revelation  is  receiving  additions,  and  gradually 
becoming  complete,  by  the  successive  decisions  of  the 
Church.  This  view  has  been  set  forth  by  Mdhler, 
and  with  special  skill  by  J.  H.  Newman  {Eaecuf  on  ih 
Development  of  Christian  Doctiine  [N.  Y.  186S,  SvoJ). 
Its  ground  is  that  the  revelation  given  in  the  Bible 
was  intentionally  incomplete,  and  forms  an  inchotta 
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and  imperfect  system  of  truth,  needing  for  its  comple- 
tion a  gradual  development  under  infullible  guidance, 
and  tliat  the  present  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  ripened  result  of  this  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  made.  See  also  DOllinger,  Chrisienthum 
und  Kireke,  1860,  p.  1G2.  The  doctrine  has  not  met  with 
general  favor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  established  reliance  of  that  Church 
upon  tradition,  and  upon  what  is  called  **  Catholic  con- 
sent.'* One  of  the  ablest  of  modern  Romanist  writers, 
Brownson,  has  written  powerfully  a^inst  the  develop- 
ment theory  (in  his  Quart,  Revuw).  Extremes  meet ; 
the  Rationalistic  theory  agrees  with  the  Romanut  (in 
Mr.  Newman's  view  of  it)  in  representing  the  system 
of  Christianitv  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  as  de- 
fective  and  imperfect.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared 
{sess,  iv)  as  follows:  "The  sacred  and  holy,  oecumen- 
ical and  general  Council  of  Trent,  keeping  always  in 
view  the  removal  of  errors  and  the  preservation  in 
the  Church  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Gospel, 
before  promised  through  the  prophets  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  first  orally  published  by  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  commanded  to  be 
preached  by  his  apostles  to  ever^*  creature,  as  the 
fountain  both  of  every  saving  truth  and  discipline  of 
morals ;  and  perceiving  that  this  truth  and  discipline 
are  contained  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten 
traditions  which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  apostles  them- 
selves, the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come  down 
even  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
hand;  [the  council]  following  the  examples  of  the  or- 
thodox fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  af- 
fection of  piety  and  reverence  all  the  books  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  one  God  is 
the  author  of  both,  as  also  the  Siid  traditions,  as  well 
those  appertaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having 
been  dictated  either  J[)y  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth 
or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  by  a  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  Church."  Mr.  Newman's 
book  was  ably  answered  by  W.  Archer  Butler,  Letters 
on  Romcadsm  (Cambridf^e,  1854,  8vo).  The  following 
remarks  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  {Mission  of  the  Com- 
/orter^  note  G)  are  in  point :  **  Some  of  the  German 
apologists  for  Romanism,  having  perceived,  as  could 
not  but  happen  in  a  country  where  learning  and  criti- 
cism have  found  a  home,  that  the  old  plea  of  a  posi- 
tive, unwritten  tradition  in  the  Church  was  utterlv 
unti*n:ible  as  a  ground  for  the  doctrinul  and  practical 
innovations  of  later  times,  have  fancied  that  they 
might  render  their  Church  a  service  by  taking  up  the 
lM)puIir  and  modem  theory  of  the  development  of 
mankind — a  theory  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
roost  outrageous  extravagances  in  the  contemporary 
schools  of  philosophy,  as  it  has  alsto  been  in  France 
by  the  St.  Simonians.  This  theory  has  l)een  used  by 
others  to  show  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  transient 
religion,  belonging  to  a  by-gone  period  and  almost  ob- 
solete ;  they  have  tried  to  employ  it  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Herein,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  succeed.  That  Church,  whose  constant 
effort,  since  the  time  when  it  cut  itself  off  from  the 
living  body  of  Christ,  has  been  to  check,  to  repress,  to 
cramp,  to  fetter  the  mind,  could  not  find  support  in  a 
theory  which  implies  the  freedom  of  the  mind;  nor 
can  any  Church,  unless  it  recognises,  both  doctrinally 
and  practically,  that  the  property  of  truth  is  to  set  the 
mind  free." 

4.  The  following  section  was  prepared  for  this  Cy- 
clopedia by  the  late  Dr.  Hsrbaugh  just  before  bis 
death.  We  print  it  as  he  left  it,  though  it  involves  a 
little  repetition  of  what  has  been  given  above. 

Deveiopmeni, — This  word,  related  primarily  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
come  to  perform  important  service  in  science,  especial- 
ly in  psychology,  philosoph}',  theology,  and  history. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  science  generally,  the  data  and 


phenomena  were  classified  and  arranged  according  to 
the  outward  peculiarities  which  they  presented.  In 
time,  however,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  key  to  the  deepest  life  of  the  world, 
scientific  thinking  felt  itself  urged  to  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  all  kinds  of  phenomena.  The  mechanical 
and  outward  in  systematizing  according' ly  had  to  give 
way  to  the  determining  power  of  mere  inward  princi- 
ples. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  science,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  apprehended  and  advanced  by  non- 
Christian  thinking,  has  been,  for  the  most  par^  satis- 
fied with  the  word  progress^  science  grounded  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  has  found  the  word 
development  indispensable.  The  word,  as  thus  used, 
presupposes  a  divtinctive  theory  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  so  also  of  the  Church,  its  history*  and 
its  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  affiliated  sciences,  such  as 
psychology  and  philosophy.  It  finds  inadequate  the 
view  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  which  resolves  it 
into  the  idea  of  doctrine,  as  in  Supranaturalism ;  so 
also  the  view  which  makes  it  only  an  ethical  force, 
law,  or  rvle  of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  school  of  Kant 
and  by  Rationalism ;  and  so,  moreover,  the  concep- 
tion that  it  is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  mere  power 
of  redemption  operative  in  the  sjMrt  of  rsHffious  fel- 
ing,  according  to  Schleiermacher  and  the  M3*stic8. 
Admitting  and  appreciating  all  these  as  secondary  and 
dependent,  it  holds  that  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  life — ^the  di\dne-human  life  of  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ — which  becomes  the  deepest  life  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  of  history,  and  of  science  (see  Ullman, 
Distinctive  Character  and  Essence  of  Christiamty), 
Life  being  essentially  organic,  it  must  have  the  word 
development  to  indicate  that  unfolding  ttom  a  germ- 
like inward  principle  which  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  organic  life.  To  the  genetic  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  life  it  applies  the  word  de- 
velopment. "  This  idea  of  an  organic,  steadily  im- 
proving development  of  humanity,  according  to  a  wise, 
unalterable  plan  of  I'rovidence,  is  properly  as  old  as 
Christianity,  meets  ns  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xlii,  81,  82 ;  Ephes.  iv,  12-16 ;  Co- 
loss,  ii,  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  18),  and  in  occasional  remarks 
of  the  early  fathers,  snch  as  Tertuliian  and  Augustine ; 
and  was  brought  out  in  the  18th  century  with  peculiar 
emphasis  and  freshness  by  the  genial  Herder,  in  his 
^  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity' 
(784),  so  highly  valued  by  the  gifted  historian  of  Swit- 
zerland, John  von  MOller"  (see  Herder's  SammtUchs 
VVerke,  eur  PhU.  und  Gesch.  Theil  iii,  §  74  sq.).  "  The 
more  mature  and  philosophical  conception  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  a  deeper  and  a 
livelier  study  of  history,  are  due  especially  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  IScheUing,  and,  still  more,  of  Hegel,  With 
Hegel,  all  life  and  thought  is  properly  development, 
or  a  process  of  organic  growth,  which  he  calls  Auf  he- 
bung — that  is,  in  the  threefold  sense  of  this  philosoph- 
ical term  so  much  uesd  by  him,  (1.)  an  abolition  of 
the  previous  imperfect  form  (an  aufheben,  in  the  sens« 
of  tollere) ;  (2.)  a  presen'ation  of  the  essence  {conser- 
vare) ;  and  (3.)  an  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
existence  (elevarey  (Dr.  SchafTs  History  of  the  Apost, 
Church,  p.  90,  91). 

The  conception  of  development  hap,  however,  also 
been  carried  out  of  its  proper  Christian  sense,  and  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  anti  -  Christian  systems  of 
thought.  Thus  Pantheism,  laying  hold  upon  some  in- 
sufficiently guarded  point  in  the  He.^elian  theory,  hcs 
employed  it  in  its  scheme.  The  one  school  of  Hegel, 
denying  with  him  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  creator  of  all  principles  of  created  life,  proposes  to 
account  for  all  animated  existence  by  a  theory  of  d(s 
velopment  starting  in  matter,  ideas,  or  thought  (all  of 
which,  however,  it  leaves  vague  and  floatirg),  holding 
that  nature  through  successive  upward  gradations  ul- 
timately reaches  self-consciousness  in  the  human  spir* 
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it,  and  tbuB  also  God  himself  comes  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  the  general  human  consciousness,  the  world- 
idea,  the  self-manifestation  of  the  idea  of  God,  "who 
ia  at  once  the  manifestation  and  the  moment  of  the 
process  of  the  development  and  actualization  of  his 
substance  as  the  absolute  spirit"  (Herzog,  RecU-Ency- 
klop,  V,  6*29).  Nor  has  Rationalism  failed  tu  seize  upon 
and  pervert  the  Christian  conception  of  development  for 
its  use.  Leaving  out  of  view  and  ignoring  the  nature 
of  Christianity  as  a  life,  it  acknowledges  no  life-princi- 
ple in  Christianity ;  consequently  breaks  with  all  ge- 
netic, traditionar}',  or  historical  processes,  and  proposes 
a  progress  of  moral  enlightenment  which  sliall  ad- 
vance beyond  Christ,  the  Church,  and  Revelation.  Its 
processes  and  progress,  which  it  calls  development, 
starting  in  revolution,  can  present  only  a  history  of 
deterioration  and  corruption.  The  Christian  idea  of 
development,  properly  used,  leaves  no  room  for  such- 
like revolution  and  negative  progress.  Substantially 
into  this  snare  Prof.  Bush  has  fallen,  in  the  otherwbe 
just  and  valuable  discussion  by  which  he  introduces 
his  work  on  the  Resurrection  (A  tuistasls,  the  Introduc- 
tion, p.  13-29).  llie  Roman  Catholic  convert,  John 
Henry  Newman,  has  also  a  theory  of  development, 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  a  development  in 
the  sphere  of  ideas  than  of  fact^ — of  life ;  hence  it  is 
rather  mechanical  and  philosophical  than  organic  and 
Christian.  It  moves  more  in  the  region  of  subjective 
mental  processes  than  in  the  objective  essential  life  of 
Christianity.  It  Ls  consequently  of  little  actual  ac- 
count either  as  a  polemic  against  the  Protestant  idea 
of  development,  or  as  fixing  on  a  firmer  and  more  con- 
sistent basis  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  faith,  over  into 
which  he  passed  while  his  work  (which  actually  mark- 
ed his  transition)  was  going  through  the  press  (Essap 
on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^.  The  Roman 
theory  can  conceive  of  no  development  except  in  the 
way  of  progress  that  needs  as  such  to  be  outwardly 
measured  by  referring  itself  to  an  outward  infallible 
authority  in  the  pope.  But  *'  such  development  requires 
no  *  Infallible  earthly  head'  for  its  direction  and  con- 
duct, just  as  little  as  a  living  oak  needs  to  be  built  up 
by  line  and  compass.  An  authority  of  this  sort,  sup- 
posed to  supersede  the  free  working  of  the  intelligence 
and  will  of  the  Church  itself,  would  be  the  source  of 
petrifaction  and  stagnation  only,  not  of  development. 
This  implies  freedom,  ethical  activity,  life  poised  upon 
itself  as  a  principle  and  centre.  It  is  just  the  stability 
system  which  in  every  shape  turns  into  mechanism 
and  leads  to  popery"  (Nevin,  Mercersburg  Review,  i, 
613,514).  . 

See,  besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  Trench,  Ilulsean  Lectures,  1845-46,  lecture  v ; 
Lord's  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  April,  1854, 
art.  vi ;  Hampden,  Hampton.  Lectures  for  1832,  lect. 
viii ;  Soames,  LcUin  Church  during  Anglo-Sojron  Times, 
chap,  xii;  Craik,  Old  and  New  (N.  Y.  1860),  p.  226 
sq. ;  Schaff,  What  is  Church  Hiitory  (Philadel.  1846, 
12mo) ;  Engl'sh  Iteview,  various  articles  in  vols,  iv,  vi, 
ix,  xi;  Cunningham,  Ilist^cal  Theolrgy^  i,  210  sq. ; 
American  Presh.  and  Theol, Review,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv; 
Donaldson,  Critical  History  of  the  first  three  Centuries. 

Devil  (o  ^Kt(3o\oc,  of  which  the  English  term  is 
but  a  variation).  This  term  signifies  one  who  traves- 
ties another's  character  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  it, 
a  slanderer,  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  calumni- 
ator, c.  g.  a  gossip-monger  (1  Tim.  iii,  11;  2  Tim.  iii, 
8 ;  Titus  ii,  3) ;  but  it  is  spoken  especially,  by  way  of 
eminence,  of  the  arch  enemy  of  man*s  spiritual  inter- 
est, whom  the  Jews  represented  as  continually  im- 
pugning the  character  of  saints  before  Cod  (comp.  Job 
i,  6;  Rev.  xii,  10;  Zech.  iii,  1).  See  Accusek.  In 
1  Pet.  V,  8,  he  is  exprcsslj-  called  "  the  accuser  (^avri- 
diKoc)  of  the  brethren,"  with  a  reference  to  forensic 
usages.  See  Advocate.  The  word  is  found  in  the 
plural  number  and  adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2 
Tim.  iii,  3;  and  Tit.  ii,  3.     In  all  other  eases  it  is  used 


with  the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Sataii,  ex- 
cept that  in  John  vi,  70,  it  is  applied  to    Jadas  {*t 
'*  Satan"  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xvi,  23),  because  thrv— 
the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the  moment-  - 
were  doing  Satan's  work.     (On  John  xi,  31,  see  Ex- 
gelhard's  Commentatio,  Erf.  1794;   Hane,  JS(  Jkrifif^riL 
p.  51-75 ;  on  Heb.  ii,  14,  Anon  De  Diahuio^  Gott.  1  im ; 
Oestmann,  De  loco  1  Ptt.  r,  8,  Gn-ph.  1816).    Tbe  naxc« 
describes  him  as  slandering  God  to  man,  and  man  ts» 
God.     See  Diabolus.     a.  The  former   work   i^,   cf 
course,  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  temptation  to  eTil; 
and  is  not  only  exemplified,  but  illastrated,  as  to  its 
general  nature  and  tendency,  by  the  narrative  of  Gea. 
iii.     We  find  there  that  its'  essential  cbaracteriatic  is 
the  representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfisb 
ruler,  seeking  his  own  good,  and  not  that  of  his  crea- 
tures.   The  effect  is  to  stir  up  in  man  the  spirit  €>€  free- 
dom to  seek  a  fancied  indejiendence ;  and  it  is  but  a 
slight  step  further  to  impute  falsehood  or  cruelty  to 
God.     The  success  of  the  devil's  slander  is  seen^  nee 
only  in  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  but  in  the 
corruptions  of  most  m^^thologies,  and  especially  in  the 
horrible  notion  of  the  divine  ^Qvvo^,  or  envy,  iw^fakii 
ran  through  so  many  (see,  e.  g.  Herod,  i,  32 ;  vii,  A^X 
The  same  slander  is  implied  rather  than  expres^^ed  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  and  is  overcome  hy  the  fait  fa 
which  trusto  in  God*s  love  even  where  its  signs  m:  j 
be  hidden  from  the  eye  (comp.  the  unmasking  f>f  a 
similar  slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v,  4).     6.  The  other 
work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  of  man  before  GodL  I?, 
as  it  must  naturally  be,  unintelligible  to  ua.     The  All- 
seeing  Judge  can  need  no  accuser,  and  the  AH-Pore 
could,  it  might  seem,  have  no  intercourse  with  tbe 
Evil  One.     But,  in  truth,  the  question  teaches  on  two 
mysteries,  the  relation  of  the  Infinite  to  tbe  finite  spir- 
it, and  the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under 
the  government  of  him  who  is  "the  Good.'*     A»  a 
part  of  these  it  must  be  viewed-^^  the  latter  especial- 
ly it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  ia  also  one   in  which   the   facta    are 
proved    to    us    by    incontrovertible    evidence.       See 
Satan. 

The  word  "devil'*  also  often  stands,  but  improper- 
ly, in  our  version  as  a  rendering  of  SaifiUfv,  an  impure 
spirit  from  the  other  world  acting  upon  a  human  le- 
ing.     See  Daemon. 

In  Lev.  xvil,  7,  the  word  translated  "  devil"  is 
'I'^^b  (sair\  hatry"),  ordinarily  a  **go<U,*'  but  rendered 
"  satyr"  in  Isa.  xili,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  probably  alluding 
to  the  yfood-dasmont,  resembling  he-goats,  supposed  to 
live  in  deserts,  and  which  were  an  object  of  idolatrous 
and  beastly  worship  among  the  heathen.    See  Satyr. 

The  term  rendered  '*  devil"  in  Deut.  xxxii,17;  Pfa. 
cvi,  S7,  is  *l^  (shed,  properh'  lord,  Sept.  and  Vulg.  <It- 
mon),  an  idol,  since  the  Jews  regarded  idols  as  demons 
that  caused  tliemselves  to  be  worshipped  by  men.  See 
Idolatry. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Babylonian 
exile  seems  but  dimly  to  have  recognised  either  Sa- 
tan or  daemons,  at  least  as  a  dogmatic  tenet,  nor  had 
it  any  occasion  for  them,  since  it  treated  moral  evil  as 
a  properly  human  act  (comp.  Gen.  iii),  and  always  as 
subjective  and  concrete,  but  regarded  misfortune,  ac- 
cording to  teleological  axioms,  as  a  punishment  de- 
served on  account  of  sin  at  the  hands  of  a  righteous 
God,  who  inflicted  it  especially  by  the  agency  of  one 
of  his  angels  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16 ;  crmp.  2  Kings  xix,  85), 
and  was  accordingly  looked  upon  as  tbe  proper  author 
of  every  afflictive  dispensation  (Amos  iii,  6).  Apps- 
ritions  were  part  of  tbe  popular  creed :  there  were  1*- 
Ings  inimical  to  mankind  inhabiting  solitudes,  but  mt 
yet  adopted  in  the  association  of  religions  ideas.  See 
Spectre.  The  Azazel  (q.  v.)  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  been  held  to  be  such  a  demon ;  yet,  if  we  grant 
even  this,  it  still  remains  but  an  isolated  being,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  mere  liturgical  idea.     Neverthe- 
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less,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliese  representations 
were  fitted  to  serve  as  introductory  to  dogmatic  die- 
monology,  when  the  belief  was  eventually  carried  out 
to  its  full  conclusion.     The  period  of  the  exile  is  the 
time  of  this  development ;  and  when  also  the  Medo- 
Persian  tenets  of  Ahriman  and  his  emanations  came 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Israelitish  faith,  they  ex- 
erted so  powerful  an  influence  in  drawing  out  the  na- 
tional conceptions  that  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (q.  V.)  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  Jewish  an- 
gelology.     Earlier,  indeed,  a  Satan,  so  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  occasionally  appears  as  the  malicious  au- 
thor of  human  misfortune,  but  only  under  the  divine 
superintendence :  e.  g.  he  incites  David  to  a  sinful  act 
(1  Ghron.  xxi,  1);  casts  suspicions  upon  Job's  piety 
(Job  i,  6  sq.)f  and,  with  Jehovah's  permission,  inflicts 
upon  him  a  lot  gradually  more  severe  to  the  utmost 
point  of  endurance;  appears  as  the  mendacious  im- 
peacher  (o  Karfiyiap^  Rev.  xii,  10)  of  the  high-priest 
Joshua  before  the  Angel  of  («od,  but  draws  upon  him- 
self the  divine  malsdiction  (Zech.  iii,  1  sq.).     Yet  in 
all  this  he  is  as  little  like  the  Ahriman  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (Rhode,  /ML  Sage,  p.  182  sq. ;  Matth&i,  Re- 
liffiojufflatibe  d.  Apottel,  II,  i,  171  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Sym- 
bol, i,  705)  as  an   indifferent  prosecuting  attorney- 
general  or  judicial  superintendent  commissioned  by 
Jehovah :  ill-will  actuates  him,  and  desire  for  the  mis- 
ery of  the  pious.     Daemons  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  unless  (with  many 
interpreters)  we  understand  '*the  host  of  the  high 
ones"  in  Isa.  xxlv,  21  (ainan  xnx,  armif  of  the  Infiy, 
comp.  Dan.  viii,  1ft),  of  the  evil  angels  (comp.  Isa.  xiv, 
12),  and  interpret  the  whole  passage  as  referring  to 
their  punishment.    See  Lucifer.     In  the  Apocr^'pha, 
the  old  Hebrew  notion  of  Jehovah's  angels  who  allot 
disaster  occurs  but  partially,  and  in  case  mishap  over- 
takes the  enemies  of  the  pious,  the  angels  are  alluded 
to  as  auxiliaries  and  friends  of  the  latter  (2  Mace,  xv, 
23  sq.),  although  we  may  search  in  vain  such  passages 
for  a  single  mention  of  daemons.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  books  of  Tobias  and  Baruch  are  full  of  representa- 
tions concerning  them  (^ai/iovta),  while  they  never 
refer  to  Satan.     These  beings  dwell  in  waste  places 
(Rar.  iv,  35;  Tob.  viii,  3;  comp.  Sept.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; 
XX  xiv,  14);   also  ruins  (Gemara,  Berachothy  p.  16, 
Ral)e's  trans. ;  they  are  the  heathen  gods.  Bar.  iv,  7 ; 
comp.  Sept.  at  Psa.  xcv,  5 ;  1  Cor.  x,  20) ;  but  mingle 
among  men,  take  their  abode  in  them  as  tormenting 
spirits  (Tob.  vi,  9),  and  can  only  be  expelled  by  mys- 
tical means  (Tob.  vi,  20).     One  of  them,  AsmodsBUS 
(q.  v.),  is  licentious  (on  the  lust  of  daemons  as  being 
signified  in  Gen.  vi,  2,  see  the  book  of  Enoch,  ch.  vii, 
and  the  Testam.  I^euben,  c.  6,  in  Fabricii  Pscudepigr. 
V.  T,  i,  530),  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  maiden, 
and  through  jealousy  kills  her  seven  successive  bride- 
grooms on  the  wedding  night  (Tob.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  vi, 
15).     In  the  book  of  Wisdom  (ii,  2  0,  the  devil  (o  Bia- 
/^oAo;)  comes  plainly  forward  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  serpent  that  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii;  the  Tartfum 
of  Jonathan  actually  names,  at  Gen.  iii,  6,  SammaelM 
the  "angel  of  daath,"  Xrii?3  T\^'>^\  see  Gerlach,  Dt 
angeio  mortit,  Hal   1734),  and  here  the  Zend-avestic 
parallel  becomes  more  evident  (the  serpent  was  a  sym- 
l)ol  of  Ahriman,  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  724).     Josephus 
knows  nothing  of  Satan,  but  daemons  (Saifiovfi:  or  Sat- 
H6via\  souls  of  dead  men  ( War,  vii,  6,  3),  are  with 
him  tormenting  spirits,  which  take  possession  of  men 
{ib.\  and  inflict  upon  them  severe,  incurable  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  psychical  character  (yin/.  vi,  8,  2 ;  11, 
3,  in  explanation  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  14).     Their  expulsion 
can  be  effected  (see  Gemara,  Bernchoth,  p.  28,  Rabe's 
tr.)  by  magical  formulie  (^AtU,  viii,  2,  5)  and  mystical 
means  (  War,  vii,  6,  3).     Such  daemoniacs  (SatfioviZo- 
fiivoi)  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in  the  gos- 
pels, and  Jesus  restored  many  of  them  by  a  simple 
woid.    See  Possessed  (with  a  devil).    But  per- 


haps the  daemonology  of  the  New  Test,  is  exhibited 
in  a  more  strictly  dogmatic  light  than  any  other.  The 
daemons  have  Satan  as  their  chief  {dpxf*>v.  Matt,  xii, 
24),  dwell  in  men  as  "  unclean  spirits"  (Trvtvftara 
aKa^apra  or  irovripd,  Matt,  xii,  48 ;  Luke  viii,  2 ;  x, 
20 ;  xi,  24 ;  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  one  inferior  to  the  other,  Luke 
xi,  26),  and  induce  maladies  as  **  spirits  of  inflrmities" 
{irvtvfiara  atr^rjvtibiv,  Luke  viii,  2 ;  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  1 
Cor.  V,  5 ;  1  Tim.  .i,  20).  They  appear  in  association 
with  Satan  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii,  7,  9 ;  xvi,  13 
sq.).  Satan  himself  (u  ^aravai;,  6  Atd/3oXoc»  o  vovn- 
poc,  BiiX^tf^ovX  [see  Beelzebub],  BcXi'aX  [^??V?] 
or  BcXiap,  2  Cor.  vi,  15  [see  Belial]),  is  the  origina- 
tor of  all  wickedness  and  mischief  (Luke  x,  19;  xiii, 
16;  xxii,  31;  Acts  v,  3;  2  Cor.  xi,  3;  Eph.  ii,  2), 
therefore  the  opponent  (u  ^x^P^i)  *^^  ^^®  kingdom  uf 
God  (Matt,  xiii,  39 ;  Luke  x,  18;  xxii,  3  sq. ;  for  whose 
subjugation  Christ  came,  John  xii,  81 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi, 
11),  and  the  tempter  (u  vitpaZt^Jv)  of  the  faithful  (1 
Cor.  vii,  5 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  5 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8  sq.),  as  Jesus 
himself  was  tempted  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  (Matt.  iv).  Satan's  flrst  act  towards  man- 
kind was  the  leading  of  Eve  into  sin  (2  Cor.  xi,  3 ; 
comp.  Rev.  xii,  9;  John  viii,  44),  and  so  he  became 
the  originator  and  king  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  26;  Ileb. 
ii,  14 ;  the  Summael^  ^^^0,  of  the  later  Jews,  see  Bux, 
torf.  Lex.  Chald.  col.  1495).  He  and  his  angels  (Rev. 
xii,  9;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  7),  i.  e.  apparently  the  die* 
mons,  were  originally  created  good  (inasmuch  as  from 
the  hand  of  God  only  good  can  come,  but  against  him, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  no  opposing  being  could 
oriunnally  exist);  but  through  their  own  fault  they 
fell  (John  viii,  44  [?] ;  2  Pet.  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6) ;  yet  they 
rule  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (Eph.  vi,  12 ;  comp. 
Col.  i,  13 ;  roving  about  in  tlie  atmosphere,  Eph.  ii,  2), 
as  well  as  over  all  mankind  alienate  from  God  (j  kuO' 
fiocj  as  KocfioKpdropfc,  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  but  Satan  as  ttr>* 
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John  xii,  81 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4 ;  Eph.  ii,  2). 
although  destined  to  a  fntnre  fearful  sentence  (2  Pet. 
ii,  4;  Jude  6),  when  Christ  shall  appear  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Sntan  (1  John  ii,  8) ;  indeed,  Satan  has 
already  through  him  received  his  condemnation  (John 
xii,  31 ;  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  14).  The  later  spec- 
ulations of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  Satan  and  dae- 
mons may  he  seen  in  Eisenmenger  {Enideekt.  Judenih. 
ii,  c.  8,  p.  408  sq.)*  The  Targums  often  introduce 
Satan  into  the  0.  T.  text ;  in  fact,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  (e.  g.  Jonath.  on  Exod.  xxxii. 
19 ;  Lev.  ix,  2).  On  this  subject,  see  especially  Maj-- 
er,  Historia  Diaboli  (2d  ed.  Tub.  1780);  Ode,  De  ange-. 
lis  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1789),  sect.  4,  p.  463  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in 
his  Biblioih./ftr  Krii,  u.  Exegese,  i,  525  sq.  ('*  Compar- 
ison of  the  New.-Test.  daemonology  with  the  Zendic 
books") ;  Winzer,  De  dttmonohgia  in  N.  T.  propoxita 
(Viteb.  1812,  Lips.  121,  incomplete) ;  Matthai,  BeHg- 
ionsglaube  d^r  AposUl,  IT,  i,  98  sq. ;  Colin,  Bibl.  Theol. 
i,  423  sq. ;  ii,  69  sq. ;  229  sq. ;  M.  Stuart,  in  the  Bibli' 
otheca  Sacra  (1843),  i,  120  sq.  See  Akgel;  Exok- 
cism;  Satan. 

Devil-woTBhippers.    See  Yezidees. 

Devoted  thing.     See  Axatiiema. 

Devotee,  *'in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  means 
a  person  wholly  given  up  to  act«  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
but  it  is  usually  under8too<l,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote 
a  bigot  or  superstitious  person— one  addicted  to  ex- 
cessive and  self-imposed  religious  exercises." — Buck, 
Theol.  IHcHonary,  s.  v. 

Devotion  (I^t.  drvcveo,  to  give  up  one's  self 
wholly  to  any  object).  **  It  is  employed  to  mean  either, 
1,  that  reliirious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is  otherwise 
called  devoutness ;  or,  and  more  commonly,  2,  the  ex- 
pression of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  particular  acts  and 
I  instances  of  a  reHi;ious  nature.  A  spirit  of  devotion 
I  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and  the  want  of  it  one 
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of  the  greatest  mufortnnes,  -which  a  Christian  can  ex- 
perience. When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life  to  every 
act  of  worship  we  perform ;  it  renders  every  such  act 
interesting  and  comfortable  to  ourselves.  It  is  expe- 
rienced in  our  most  retired  moments ;  in  our  beds,  in 
our  closets,  our  rides,  and  our  walks.  It  is  felt  within 
us  when  we  are  assembled  with  our  children  and  ser- 
vants in  famUy  prayer.  It  leads  us  to  church,  to  the 
congregation  of  our  fellow-Christians  there  assembled. 
In  an  especial  manner  it  accompanies  us  in  our  joint 
offices  of  religion,  and  it  returns  us  to  our  homes  ho- 
lier, happier,  and  better.  But  th-t  which  greatly  en- 
hances its  value  to  every  anxious  Christian  is  that  it 
affords  to  himself  a  proof  that  his  heart  is  right  towurds 
God.  When  it  is  followed  by  an  abstinence  from  sin 
and  endeavors  after  virtue,  by  avoiding  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  proof  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  drawn  fnm 
it  are  complete.  Wherever  the  vital  and  unadultera- 
ted spirit  of  Christian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate 
objects  will  be  to  adore  the  perfections  of  God ;  to  en- 
tertain with  reverence  and  complacence  the  various 
intimations  of  his  pleasure,  especially  those  contained 
in  holy  writ ;  to  aclcnowledge  our  absolute  dependence 
on  and  infinite  obligations  to  him ;  to  confess  and  la- 
ment the  disorders  of  our  nature  and  the  transgressions 
of  our  lives ;  to  implore  his  grace  and  mercy  through 
..lesus  Christ ;  to  intercede  for  our  brethren  of  man- 
kind ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and  establishment 
of  truth,  righteousness,  and  peace  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to 
long  for  a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  breathe  after  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  his 
friendship.  The  effects  of  such  a  spirit,  habitually 
cherished  and  feelingly  expressed  before  him,  must 
surely  be  important  and  huppy.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  a  profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  presence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worship  and  honor,  a  constant  imi- 
tation of  our  Saviour's  divine  example,  a  diffusive 
charity  for  men  of  all  denominations,  a  generous  and 
unwearied  self-denial,  a  total  resignation  to  Provi- 
dence, an  increasing  esteem  for  the  Goppel,  with  clear- 
r:r  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it  has 
brought  to  light"  (Paley,  Sermotu,  Ser.  vi). 

Dew  (bid,  tal^  gentle  moisture ;  Gr.  ^pi.troc)  is  men- 
f  ioned  as  falling  in  the  East  (Maundrell,  p.  77 ;  Robin- 
son, iii,  479),  e.  g.  in  Babylon  (Dan.  iv,  12,  22),  like- 
wise in  Palestine  during  the  summer  nights  (Baruch, 
ii,  25),  so  heavy  as  to  wet  like  a  mode  ate  rain  (Cant. 
V,  2 ;  Judg.  vi^  88),  the  absence  of  which  it  somewhat 
supplies  (Ecclus.  xviii,  16;  xliii,  22),  greatly  cooling 
the  earth  heated  by  day  (comp.  Curt,  vii,  5,  5),  and  re- 
freshing vegetation  (Hasselqnist,  p.  264 ;  Volney,  i, 
61 ;  RosenmUllcr,  Mttrgenl.  i,  122).  Thus  it  is  coupled 
in  the  divine  blessing  with,  rain,  o-  mentioned  as  a 
prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii,28;  Deut,  xxxiii, 
13;  Zech.  viii,  12),  and  its  withdrawal  Ls  attributed  to 
a  curse  (2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  10). 
See  Irrigation. 

The  value  of  this  blessing  cannot  be  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  the  Western  reader;  but  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  throughout  Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if 
ever  falls  fh)m  April  to  Septeml)er,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  being  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  all  vegetation 
would  l>e  parched  and  dried  up  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  during  the  night  and  completely 
moisten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile  condition  lands 
which  would  otheni'ise  l)e  sterile  and  desolate.  But 
all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  en- 
joyed except  in  regions  more  or  less  hilly  or  elevated, 
or  in  confined  valleys.  In  extensive  open  plains  and 
deserts,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  copious  dews  fall  in 
summer.  But  in  such  tracts  no  men  can  inhabit  ex- 
cept the  wandering  tribes,  and  towns  and  villages  are 
only  found  on  the  banks  of  natural  or  artificLil  streams ; 


nor,  unless  in  the  same  situations,  is  any  caltivation 
attempted  where  there  are  no  night  dews  in  summer 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain  (Kitto,  IHet.  BUM, 
note  on  Gen.  xxvii,  28).  See  Fleece.  The  varions 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  dew  is  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  statements  of  travellers,  might,  however, 
unless  carefully  considered,  convey  the  impresstm 
that  in  Palestine  the  dews  fall  copiously  at  night  da^ 
ing  the  height  of  summer,  and  supply  in  some  degree 
the  lack  of  rain.  But  we  find  that  thofe  who  mention 
dews  travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  those  who 
travelled  in  summer  make  no  mention  of  them.  In 
fact,  scarcely  any  dew  does  fall  during  the  summer 
months — from  the  middle  of  Slav  to  the  middle  of  An- 
gust ;  but  as  it  continues  to  fall  for  some  time  after 
the  rains  of  spring  have  ceased,  and  logins  to  fall  he- 
fore  the  rains  of  autumn  commence,  we  mav  frrm  this 
gather  the  sense  in  which  the  scriptural  references  to 
dew  are  to  be  understood.  Without  the  dews  contin- 
uing to  fall  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  commenc- 
ing before  the  rains  return,  the  season  of  actual 
drought,  and  the  parched  appearance  of  the  country, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  really 
are.  See  Drought.  The  partial  refreshment  tba« 
afforded  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  a  summer  withoot 
dews  or  rains,  is  of  great  value  in  Western  Asia,  and 
would  alone  exploin  all  the  Oriental  references  to  the 
effects  of  dew.  This  explanation  is  of  further  inter- 
est as  indicating  the  times  of  the  year  to  which  the 
scriptural  notices  of  dew  refer ;  for  as  it  does  not,  in 
any  percpptiblc  degree,  fall  in  summer,  and  as  few 
would  think  of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we 
may  take  all  such  notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of 
April,  May,  part  of  August,  and  September  (Kitto, 
Phy9.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  ccci).     See  Seasons. 

Dew,  as  consisting  of  innumerable  dropa,  is  put  &« 
the  syml}ol  of  multitude  (2  Sam.  xvii,  12) ;  thus,  in 
Psa.  ex,  8,yrom  the  womb  of  the  morning  shall  be  to  tkft 
the  deia  of  thy  youths^  i.  e.  the  youth  of  thy  people, 
numerous  and  frcwh  as  the  drops  of  the  morning 
dew,  shall  go  forth  to  fight  thy  battles  ( comp.  Mic. 
v,  6).  It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic 
imagery  by  reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture  with- 
out the  apparent  effort  of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii,  2 ;  Job 
xxix,  19;  Poa.  cxxxiii,  3;  Prov.  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxvi, 
19;  llos.  xiv,  5;  Mic.  v,  7).  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
token  of  exposure  in  the  night  (Cant,  v,  2 ;  Dan.  ir, 
15,  23,  25-33  ;  v,  21).  Also  the  morning  dew  is  the 
symbol  of  something  evanescent  (Hos.  vi,  4;  xiii, 
8).  From  its  noiseless  descent  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence, dew  is  sometimes  made  an  emblem  of  broth- 
erly love  and  harmony  (Psa,  cxxxiii,  8).  Set 
Raim. 

De  Wette.     See  Wette,  De. 

De  "Witt,  John,  D.D.  ;  bom  at  Kingston,  N.  T., 
Dec,  15, 1788 ;  the  son  of  a  worthy  farmer;  graduated 
at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.J.  1809;  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  but,  after  his  conversion,  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Catskill ;  was  licenced  in  1^11 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  was  fifft 
settled  at  Lanesboro,  Ma^s.,  and  in  1813  became  a  pas- 
tor in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Af- 
ter a  very  successful  career  as  pastor,  he  was  in  lt^2^ 
elected  professor  of  Biiilical  Criticism,  Ecclesiasticsl 
History,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminarv'  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  This  chair  he  filled  with 
great  acceptance  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct, 
11. 1823,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  l>r.  De  Witt  was 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  a  generous  na- 
ture, of  tender  sympathy,  of  deep  piety  and  i eligious 
earnestness.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preach- 
er, a  learned  and  successful  professor.  His  manu- 
script sermons  were  of  a  high  order.  Of  his  produc- 
tions in  print  we  know  only  of  a  sermon  in  mem«- 
ry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  one  oH 
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RegencnUon.  His  early  death  blighted  nuny  bopei ' 
which  hU  geniiu  aad  Bminent  alillliei  haJ  inaplced. 

DeziolJIbTia.  See  Spsahman. 
Deyting,  Saloho^,  a  German  theola;!iaa,  waa  born 
Sept.  14, 1677,  at  Weida,  in  VolgtUnd.  He  ntnig^led 
amid  povsr^  la  gun  his  olemenury  education,  and 
completed  his  atadlea  at  the  Uoiveraily  of  Wittenberg, 
where  ha  became  muster  In  1699.  In  1708  he  liecame 
adjunct  In  the  bcultr  of  phllowpbT,  and  in  1710  doc- 
tar  in  theologj.  In  1716  he  was  made  ^neial  super- 
intendent ac  Eisleiien,  in  1720  pastor  in  Clia  Micolai- 
kirche  at  Lelpsig,  and  during  the  rest  ufhis  life  was 
profesMir  of  theology  Ibers.  He  died  August  S,  1765. 
He  wrote  Dittrt.  de  comtfdo  Ecelaia  Rimaiia  itatn 
<atle  i.li/ten>n,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1734,  Ito)  J  Ubxrva- 
tioaa  Sacra  (Leipa.  1736-39,  3d  edit.  S  vols.  4to),  con- 
taining illaatrationa  and  critical  remarks  upon  diffl- 
cull  parts  of  Scripture ;  also  OAanrafwaei  Miiallaiua 
(Leipa.  1736, 4ta),  on  qneslioni  of  exegesis  and  Church 
hiatoryj  OiKrvatioaum  SiicranAm /lari  r(L<:ips.  1748, 
4to>.  Far  a  list  of  his  writings  (39  in  numlwr).  see 
Doeriog,  Dit  gtUhrtm  Tkeulogm  Dealichlandi,  i,  1122. 

D'Holbaoh.    See  Kolbach. 

DlabSloa,  the  Lat.  form  of  the  Gr.  Jia/^oXof .  Engl, 
"devil,"  I.  e.  properly  an  neaiter,  a  ctibiianialor.  We 
rarely  meet  with  this  word  in  versions  of  the  Old  Toat- 
ament.  Sometimes  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Beliai, 
BomeCimes  to  Solan.  The  A'Miiof  the  Mohammedans  is 
the  same  with  oar  y.acf^r ,-  and  the  name  is  siiiiilBr  to 
that  of  Diabolas.  The  Muesnlmana  call  him  likewise 
Ataiel,  which  is  the  Scripture  name  for  the  scape-goat, 
and  is  probably  this  Aiaiel  of  the  Boat  nf  Enoch  (q.  v.). 
They  miint:iin  thjt  Eblis  was  cjllcd  by  this  Dime,  sig. 
nifyino*  prrdiiion,  or  rrfiadoiy,  which  is  nearly  the 
meaning  of  Bitial,  becanse,  having  received  orders  to 
prostrate  himself  before  Adam,  he  would  not  comply, 
under  pret«nce  that,  bein^oftbe  raperlor  nature  of  Hre, 
be  ought  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  Adam,  who  was  form- 
•il  only  of  earth.  Diabolus  sometimes  signifiea  the 
devil,  as  Wiad.  li,  34 ;  sometimes  an  accuser,  an  adver- 
sary who  prosecutes  brfore  the  Judges,  as  Paa.  clz,  6 ; 
Ecclea  xxl,  27.     See  Devii- 

Dlaoonate,  the  office  or  order  of  a  dtaem  (q.  v.). 

Dlaoonldun  (Gr.  and  l^t.y  This  word  has  dif- 
ferent significations  in  ecclesiastical  aniliors.  Some- 
times  it    is   taken    for    that    part    of   the   ancient 

perforraarce  of  divine  sen'icp,  namely,  at  the  rails 
of  the  altar;  somdimes  fur  a  building  adjoining 
to  the  church,  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  and  hab- 
its were  laid  up;  sometimes  for  that  para  or  the 
public  prayers  which  ihe  deacons  pronounced.  Last- 
ly, it  denotes  an   ecclexiaMlcal   book,  in  which   are 

of  a  deacon,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ureek 
Church. 

Diadem  is  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  in 
the  Anth.  Vers,  of  the  Bible:  rBSSI  {mitme'jAelh, 
something  <n-apptd  aro«nrf  the  heid),'  fpoken  of  the 
tbra  of  a  king  ('■  diadem,"  Eiek.  xxi,  •iH),  elsewhere  | 
of  the  turban  of  the  high.prieBt  ('■mitre");  T^IX 
(iwtupA',  something  jfound  nbout  the  head),  spoken  of 
the  luriianof  men  ("diadem,"  Job  ixix,  14).  of  Tom- 
enC'hood,"  Isa.  iii,  2.1),  of  the  high-pri—t  ('■  mitre," 
Zech.  iii,  5),  and  the  tiara  of  a  king  ("diadem,"  Isa. 
Isii,  3,  where  the  text  reads  r;i:S,  tiinupli').  and 
n^'tX  (IvpAirai',  a  drclrt\  spoken  of  a  royal  tiara 
('■dia.lem,"  [sa.  xxviii,  6).  See  HEAi.-i.HK8a.  All 
these  terms  occur  in  poetical  passages,  In  which  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be 
used  with  any  special  force,  except  the  first.  See 
MiTni:.  But  in  Greek  the  distinction  betwe">  '■"- 
eiyui  (only  Rev.  xii,  8;  xiii,  li  xix,  12),  or 
•s  the  badge  of  royalty,  and  orif  owe,  <"  crown. 
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conventional  mark  of  distinction  in  private  life,  is  car^ 
fully  observed  (see  Trench,  Sfnonytsu  nftht  A'cu  Te*- 
tamml,  p.  112  sq.).      See  TdrbaK. 

What  the  "duidem"  of 
the  Jews  was  we  know 
That  of  other  nations  ot 
tiquity  was  a  lillet  of  silk,    , 
two    inches    broud,    Iwund   I 
round  the  head  and  tied  be-  I 
hind,  theinrenlionofwhich  I 
isBllribul*dtoLiber(Plin.    1 
Hit.  Kit.  vii,  66,  57).      Its 
color  was  generally  white 
(Tacitus,  Am.  vl,  87  ;   SI. 

lul.  xvl,  341)i  sometimes,  ■_ ^ 

however,  it  was  of  blue,  like      U°e  M'S)Tla,vlth  ih 

*^*''/L''^Ji''T^/'*  tSS^ie'?!^ '"""■■" 

CHI  albo  d\>tvicta  (Q.  Curt.  ^|„J,  „  9t 
iii,  3 ;  vl.  20 ;  Xenoph.  Cyr. 
viil,  3, 13),  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems 
(Zcch.  tx,  IG ;  Gibbon,  i,  892),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix,  7,  where,  however,  the  text  haa  vti^voi). 
It  was  peculiariy  the  mark  of  Oriental  •avereigns  (1 
Msec,  xiii,  32,  ru  iialmta  ttk  'Avioc),  and  hence  the 
deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Cssar  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to  Roman  em- 
perors (Cicero,  PhU.  ii,  84) ;  when  some  one  crowned 
his  statue  with  a  laurel-wrsath  (coKdid'i  Jhtria  praH- 
ffolam),  the  tribunes  instantly  ordered  tlieJUlet  or  dia- 
dem to  be  removed  and  the  man  to  be  thrown  icla 
prison  (Sueton.  Can.  79),  Caligula's  wish  to  nse  it 
was  considered  an  act  of  Insanity  (Sueton.  Cat.  22). 
HeliouaUilUB  only  wore  it  In  private.  Antony  as- 
sumed it  in  Egypt  (Klor.  iv,  11),  but  Diocletian  (or, 
according  to  Anrel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  Hrst  aasumed  it 
as  a  badge  of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  cirfns  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Til- 
lemont,  Hiil.  Imp.  ill,  531).  A  cro»n  was  used  by  the 
kings  of  Israel  even  In  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  10 ;  similarly 
It  is  represented  on  coins  ofTheodoMug  ti  mdrcliiy  his 
helmet);  Ijut  in  all  probabililv  this  was  not  the  state 
crown  (2  Sam.  xli,  B0\  although  used  in  the  coronation 
of  Joash  (2  Kings  xi,  12).  Kitio  supposes  that  the  stata 
cr  wn  may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliahj 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  tay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  1T3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  la  veiy  likely 
that  the'  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple.  In  Eath. 
1,  11 ;  ii,  17,  we  have  IP?  (Sept.  n'rnpit,  ei'iapic)  for 
the  turban  (oroX^  ;?iwmwj,  vl,  8)  worn  by  the  Per- 
sian king,  queen,  ot  other  eminent  persons  to  whom 
it  was  conceded  aa  a  specUil  favor  (viii,  15,  l.ia?t,^it 
iivamvuK  irnfitfi'pai'v').  The  diadem  of  the  Persian 
king  differed  ft-om  that  of  others  in  havmc  an  enct 
triangular  peck  {rvp^aaia,  Arisloph  Av  48      Said. 


I.  F«7ptlsD  (Wllkbioa's  Arv.  EgtipU;  1.  Of  Sardanapaloi 
III  <AiiFijr1an  Slrolpturf,  Brit.  Uiuenm):  S.  Penepolltic 
(!lir  R.  K.  Porter's  TVareb);  4.  Fanhlan  (Coin  ofone^iTthr 
"•):C.JeirBlle<t.ofi;aofUntlae(<Jolnla"-'-  "     ' 
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».  T.  Tiapa;  and  Hesycb.)-  Possibly  tbe  K^S'^S  of  ] 
Djn.  lii,  !1  is  *  tun  (ai  in  Sept.,  vhere,  however,  i 
DrosiuB  and  othen  imnert  the  wurd»  xai  riafiaic  mi  , 
wtpticiflfpioi).  A.  V.  "hat."  Some  render  it  by  tibiak  | 
or  co/ceuiwntHni.  Scbleu»ner  Bu^esU  that  cpu>/)iiXoi'  i 
may  be  derived  from  it.  1  he  tiura  generally  had  pen- i 
djat  flj|»  fuilinK  oil  tlie  ahouiderB.  (See  I>HScbuliaB,  { 
(fa  Corona,  p.  673;  BriiBoniun,  cie  Riyn.  Pen,  etc.;  i 
Layard,  ii,  8^0 ;  Scacvhug,  Myrolitc.  lii,  S8 ;  Fubricius,  i 
Biit.  Ata.  riv,  13).  The  words  C^b«a  ^n^D,  "fi^  | 
crfdiiiffiitdgtdaltirta]ion  tbeirheadn,"  in  Eiek.  xxiii,  ' 
15,  mean  lon>:  and  flovint;  turiuns  or'^orgeous  colors 
(Sept  irapri/Jajrro.  where  a  better  reading  il  nopal 
jjajTTai).    See  Crown, 

DIADEM.     See  Nimbus. 

Diad&cbus,  Mahccb,  ■  Greek  theologian,  irho 
pfnlablv  lived  in  the  4th. century.  NoihioK  is  known 
of  him  except  thut  ha  was  the  autlior  of  a  Bmall  work 
against  the  Arians,  entitled  Tou  fiaEopiou  roii  iiaii,- 
Xou  card  'Afiuavuv  Xiyof  (Beati  MiTci  Iliadodd  Str. 
mo  contra  Ariatot),  and  piil)li»hed  by  J.  K.  Wetalein 
as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  oFOrigen's  Jle  Oraliont 
(Basel,  1694, 4to;  reprinted,  with  a  new  Latin  transls- 
«on,  in  the  BiKialheea  Pjinim  of  Galland,  vol.  v). 
Some  writers  suppose  that  Duduchus  was  one  of  two 
Egyptian  bishops  by  the  name  of  Mark  who  were 
banished  by  the  Arians  during  the  patriarchate  of 
Georife  of  Cappadocia,  restored  during  the  reifn  of 
jnlian,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Athanaeius  to  the 
Aiitiochiani  aa  being  present  ut  the  synod  held  at  Al- 
cx.mdria  in  HG?.  According  to  the  conjcrtare  of  G»l- 
Und,  Murk  Diadochus  was  one  of  two  bishops  named 
Mark  who  were  oniained  priests  by  Alexander,  the 
predecessor  of  Athanasius,  and  exiled  by  the  Arians; 
the  one  to  the  great  oasis  (Upper  Egvpt),  the  other  to 
the  oasis  of  Ammon.  It  muy  be  that  tliese  two  Murks 
were  the  same  as  the  two  preceding  ones. — Hoefer, 
Biegraplm  Gmiralt,  xiv,  31. 

Dial  (m'iso,  manfot*' ;  the  plur.  of  an  OKtril,  as 
It  is  sometimes  rendered;  Sept.  avafiii^iioi,\ u\g.  ko- 
rologium),  a.  method  of  measuring  time  cmploved  i>y 
Ahai  (2  Kings  xs,  11 ;  Isn.  x»iviii,  8).  The  word  is 
the  same  as  that  rendcnd  "step"  in  Exod.  xx,  26; 
1  Kings  X,  19,  and  "dcgrcBB"  In  a  Kingi 
xn,  9, 10, 11  (  I»».  xxxviii,  8,  B-here,  to  give 

tbe  margin  the  "degrees"  rather  than  the 
"  dial"  of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  ma- 
terials for  determining  the  shape  and  struc- 
turo  of  the  solat  instrument,  which  certain- 
ly appears  intended,  most  interpreters  fol- 
]<)W  the  most  strictly  natural  meaning  of 
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remote,  with  the  Chald«aas.     The  6.nt  mmtEf  - 
Scri[iture  of  the  "hour"  is  made  tiy  Daniel,  at  fi. 
Ion  (eh.  tii,  G),  althoogh  it  is  possilde  that  Paa.  rb.  . 
and  cix,  !i3,  may  contaiu  allusiua  to  tbe  prefrv^' 
a  shadow  as  measuring  diurnal  time.      Tbe  <,(■-. 
used  the  dial  before  the  Romans  ;  and  with  tv^j.- 
tbe  Egyptians,  "  there  are  no  indicutiona  in  Uh  "  ... 
tures  10  prqve  the  epiwh  when  the  dial  ira*  brst  k?-^ 
in  Egypt"  (Wilkinson,  .4nr.  Fggpti/au,  Hi,  34^l 
has  been  loggestcd  that  the  Cian,  "  imagtt."  <i  l~~ 
xvii,  a ;  xxvii,  S ;  Ezek.  vi,  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  h- 

(Jahn,  Hi-olonJ.  1. 1639),  butlbcK  B«ein>  tn  ail'^  . 
ground  for  this  theory'.  On  the  mode  of  repvUt.-. 
time  among  the  Greeks  and  Banians,  sec  frnith^/*' 
if  Clan.  ArU.  s.  v.  Horologium.     See  Timk. 

The  circumsUnces  connected  with  the  dial  of  M 
(S  Kinm  XX,  11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  8).  which  is  peilui* 
earliest  of  which  we  bave  any  clear  mention,  nrt:' 
concur  with  the  derivation  of  tnomonira  ftmnlb*  1. 
vlunians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an  alliance  with  1  i^-- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (3  Kings  xri,?,  9);  be  sa 
man  of  taste,  and  was  ready  to  adnpt  foreiini  inf  r, 

1  roents,  as  appears  frcm  his  admintion  of  tbe  iltc  -: 
DamafCiis,  and  his  intmdnclion  of  a  ro|ij  of  it 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  x\-i.  111).      "  The  princes  of  I 
ion  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  tbil 
done  iif  tbe  land"  (i  Cbron.  xxxii,  SI).      Hen^ 
dial  also,  which  was  called  after  his  name,  was  fi*  '-i.- 
bly  an  importation  from  Babylon.      Different  .>.  r  - 
tures  have  been  formed  respeclintc  tbe  constniitii.': 
this  instrument.     Grotios  follows  the  Ra)>bliu  is  . 
Bcribing  it  as  '-a  concave  hemisphere,  with  a  cW-  ■ 
the  midst,  the  shadow  of  which  fell  on  the  diS-r.. 
lines  engraven  in  the  concavity  of  the  henii-]i'-' 
these  lines  I  eing  twenty-eight  in  nnmt«r."      Vr.l.' 
lor  (in  Culmet's  Z>i'i:(.)  discovered  some  repmeniLi  t- 
of  ancient  dials,  one  of  which  was  foond  at  Il'r  .  i 
neum.  and  woB  probably  uii^inally  from  Egypt,  v  - . 
he  conceives  to  answer,  In  many  refpeclx,  bn  tbi  r; 
cumatances  of  the  sacred  narrative  (see  «l*o  b.  ~- 

Kings  XX,  11).     The 


8),  that 


,e(0™ 


ibCvrilofAW 


e  really  stairs,  and 
IT  (perhaps  of  some  column 
or  olielisk  on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or 

smaller  number  of  them  according  an  the  — 

sun  was  low  or  high.    The  terrace  of  a  pal- 
ace might  easily  be  thus  ornamented.    Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commnitary  on  2  KinRs  xx,  10, 
11,  however,  gives  some  Ingenious  illustrations,  ac- 
componied  liy  a  dui;n'am,  and  othem  may  be  seen  in 
Calmefs  Dietionarg.  s,  v.     See  Vr.c.nr.F.. 

The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  lirhnigs  most  proli- 
sl.ly  to  Iho  Bal>ylonianB.  Herodotus  atlirma  that  the 
Greek"  cierived  from  them  the  pole  (ffuXof,  supposed 
to  mean  the  dial-plate),  tbe  gnomon,  and  the  division 
of  day  into  twelve  luirls  (ii,  lUS).  Yitruvius  also  bs- 
crilies  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  dial,  called  hemi- 
cycle,  to  Derosas  tlie  Chaldsan  (>x,  9),  though  he  prol>- 
ablv  mesns  no  more  than  that  he  inlroduced  it  into 
Greeee.  Certainly  those  Grtrit  to  whom  Vilnivius 
ascriliei  inventions  or  Improvements  in  dialling  can 
all  be  proved  to  h^ive  bad  communication,  more  or  less 


lowed  into  the  stone,  and  tbe  stone  cut  down  tn  nn  a 
gle."  This  kind  of  sun-dial  was  portable,  and  di't  r 
re(|uire  to  be  constructed  on  or  for  a  parUcular  r[«  t. 
which  it  was  BHbsequently  confined,  and,  thenr. : 
one  rendv-made  might  caaily  be  brought  on  a  cam 
f^om  llsllylnn  to  Abai.  If  the  instrument  used  in  tl 
instance  were  Ijronght  from  Babylon,  we  see  the  tv 
son  whv  tbe  kinir  of  Bahvlon  was  so  peculiarlv  intf 
estMi  in  the  event  (2  Kings  xx,  12).     See  Ahai. 

The  chief  diflifulty  in  the  case  of  the  dial  of  Ah.-- 
is  to  nnderstand  what  is  meant  b^  the  peculiar  iriK^ 
in  which  It  is  expressed,  inSf  niiso,  the  degrm  -i 
ilrpi  of  A  hat.  Tbey  tw^  mean  lines  or  Rgureg  on  i 
dial.plsto,  or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  steps  to  the  jkIs.- 
of  Ahcx.  or  soma  steps  or  staircase  be  had  erected  eL^. 


DIAL  1 

wher«  (hm  Carpzor,  Apparat.  BUlBric.  Crit.  Lips. 

1748,  p.  362,  etc.).  The  Sept.  in  Isaiah  reads  dvn- 
/iny/toit  TO"  oitoe  ro5  irarprif  oou, "  the  step«  or  ilairs 
ot  the  hauae  ot  Ihy  btlier."  Joaepbas  also  eaya 
"  Btepi  or  degrees  in  his  home"  {AtU.  x,  2, 1).  The 
Chaldee  reoders  the  passage  in  Kinge,  K^7d  "jSK, 
"hour-stone,"  and  gives  the  same  meaning  lo  "the 
atairt"  (2  Kings  Ix,  13),  and  renders  I^sa.  xxxviii,  8, 
by  RJ5'.;j  las  n^ilSa,  "  on  the  Bhodow  of  the  stone 
of  houn."  Syiumacbus  most  certaiDly  understood  a 
Pan-dial;  arpi^  Tijv  aadv  riiv  ypnji/uli'  ij  rari^tj 
t'v  aipoKoyiiii  'Axai,  "  I.  will  cause  to  T«tum  the  ahad- 
OH  of  the  de^jreea  which  (abadaw)  is  gone  down  on  the 
dial  nf  Ahaz  i"  and  so  Jerume  renders  it  Boralugitim. 
^1-  von  Gutnpach'a  opinion  i^ZArtchTutn^  der  Ba&yio- 
tdf.r,  Heidelb.1852,  p.  -26)  is  that  it  was  an  aceunit^  ami 
acientitjc  apparatus,  indicating  the  half  buurs  l>y  the 
coJupidenca  of  the  ghadnw  of  the  upright  pole  or  gno- 
mon with  the  edge  of  the  several  "degrees"  or  itepa, 
•umewbat  in  tha  manner  of  the  subjoined  figoie,    Mr. 


I  dial — a  rectangled  hexani^le,  whose  hypothenuse  Is 
'  Btaircaie,  apparently  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  eartl 
>  a  lune  or  gopinj;  of  a  wull,  which 


Supposed  Form  of  ttie  U 
Layardia  favorable  to  the  conjecture  of  Von  Gumpscb 
that  it  was  a  present  to  Ahai  from  Tiglatb-pilesei ;  and 
he  compares  it  with  the  presumed  form  of  the  tower  of 
lielus,  which  may  have  been  constructed  in  pjirt  for  as- 
troDOmical  poiposes  (A'l'n.  and  Ztoi.  p.  121  sq.).   On  the 


It  would  also  seem  probable,  from  the  circumstances, 
that  it  was  of  such  a  tiza,  and  su  placed,  that  Hezeki- 
ah,  now  convalescent  (Isa,  xMviii,  21,  22),  but  not 
perfectly  recovered,  coold  witness  the  miracle  from 
his  chamber  or  pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  situ- 
aM  "in  the  middle  court"  mentioned  2  Kings  sx.  4? 
The  cut  given  helow  presents  a  dial  discovered  in  Hin- 


dostan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient  cnpital  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  whose  construction  would  well  suit  the  circnm- 
stances  recorded  ofthe  di.il  of  Ahaz.  It  >"-cm*  In  have 
answered  the  doable  purpose  of  an  obserratoiy  and  a 


nark,  I 


'  the  shailo 
B  befort 


right  and  left.     The 


when 


the  sun  is  in  the  lenitb,  he  shines  directly  un  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  coping.  AfiU 
lurfact  on  U«  top  ofllu  ttairaat,  and  a  gnomen,  Htled 
the  building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observdtory.  Ac- 
cordingtotA«faioB-B(awiq/'rr/i-ac(i«i,  a  cloud  ur  body 
ut  air  of  difTerent  density  from  tha  conimon  atmo«- 
phere,  interposed  between  the  gnomon  and  the  coping 
of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  the  cloud  were  deneer 
than  the  atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase,  and,  of 
course,  to  reoscend  the  steps  on  the  coping,  oj  which 
it  had  before  noon  gone  down  ;  and  if  the  cloud  wera 
rarer,  a  contrary  effect  would  take  ploce  (see  bishop 
Stock's  Tmttl.  of  Itaiai,  Bath,  1803,  p.  KI9).  Such 
a  building  might  also  be  called  '*  a  house."  It  agrees 
also  with  Adam  Clmke's  supposition  that  "the  tiairi" 
were  really  "a  dial^^'  and  probably  this  very  dial,  oq 
which,  as  being  in  the  most  public  place,  or  rather  on 
the  phl/orm  on  the  top  of  which  they  set  Jehu,  while 
they  proclaimed  him  kingly  sound  of  trumpet"  (Cunt- 
mtnia^  at  2  Kings  ix,  13).  Bishop  Stack's  specula- 
tion that  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  miffht  lie  ef- 
fected by  lEfraction  is  supported  by  a  natural  phenom- 
enon of  the  kind  on  record.  On  the  2;th  of  March, 
1703,  P.  Komauld.  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Meti,  made 
the  observation  that,  owing  to  such  a  reft'sction  of  the 


higher  regior 


>f  the  atmosphere,  in 

the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  lbs  shadow 
on  his  dUl  deviated  an  hour  and  a  half  (Rosenmuller). 
The  phenomenon  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however,  was 
doubtless  of  a  miraculous  nature,  even  should  such  a 
mnJiDni  of  the  miracle  be  admitted ;  nothing  less  than 
a  divine  communication  could  have  enaliled  Isaiah  to 

he  gavo  the  king  his  own  choice  whether  the  shadow 
should  advance  ot  retire  ten  degrees.     There  sceirs, 

for  this  miracle,  and  cert^nly  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing any  actual  interference  with  the  revolution  of  Iho 
earth, 'or  the  position  of  the  sun.  In  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  ample  account  of  it  in  2  Kings,  it  is  simply 
said  that  the  Lord,  at  the  prayer  of  Isaiah,  brouglit 
the  lAiidiia  ten  degrees  backward.     Adopting  the  prea- 


I  the 


x)ixviii,fl,  it  is  observable  I 
in  one  part  of  the  verse  Is  called  the  shadow  in  the 
other.  It  is  certainly  as  philosophical  to  speak  of  tiio 
aun  reluming,  as  It  ia  of  hia  setting  and  rising.  Thua 
the  miracle,  fhim  alt  tbs  accounta  of  it,  might  consist 
only  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees, 

dium.  or,  at  moat,  b}'  thatof  refhicting  those  ravs  only 
which  fell  upon  the  dial.  It  is  not  said  that  any  time 
was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  oT  the  world  at  large  j  it 
was  not  even  observed  by  the  astronomers  of  Baby. 
Ion,  for  the  deputation  came  to  inquire  concemini:  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  liind.  It  was  fmporan'. 
local,  and  confined  to  the  ohservatinn  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  court,  being  designed  chiefly  for  the  snlisfiiction  of 
that  monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  instrument 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  lieforo 
the  dial  of  Ahax  (about  B.C.  TOn);  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  Ibis  period,  divided 
their  day  into  hours.     The  dial  of  Ahaz  was  probably 

to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Bo^an- 
quet,  in  a  curious  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  !^[ici- 


rcigns  of  Hezekiah  a 


DIAMOND  }i 

■horn  that  upon  eocb  step*  is  appear  to  have  been 
lined  far  <xhibitin){  the  sun'i  inericliDiial  altitude,  any 
very  large  partial  eclipee  on  the  northern  limli  of  the 
sun,  occurring  about  ten  days  from  the  winter  soU 
atice,  near  the  hour  of  noon,  would  pruduce  the  effect 
doH^ibed  in  Ihe  inaUnce  under  con nidc ration  ;  and  he 
calculatpB  thut  Buch  an  eclipse  actually  took  place 
Jan.  11,  B.C.  689,  which  be  accordinijly  Hxei  npon  as 
the  date  of  the  Scriptural  incident  (Jour.  ^ac.  lit,  Oct. 
18!>4,  p.  217,  !1B).  Thii,  however,  does  not  tailf  with 
the  Hebrew  cbroDologt-,  nor  is  it  aufficiently  confirm- 
ed by  other  nvuni  to  be  entitled  to  reception.     See 


See  Calmet,  £a  THrcgradutim  da  loUU  a  rhnro'ogt 
<f  J ciui  (in  hn  Ditieriat'uHa^\nCaiBBieBiairt\  li,  7%); 
Martini,  Von  dot  Smmamhrtn  der  Alltn  (Lipa.  I77<), 
p.  36;  Goguet,  Unleriuehuigen.  iil,  8,i;  Vellhuyfen, 
£iytrdge  (ed.  Cramer,  Kiton,  1777),  p.  16  aq. ;  Sahm, 
De  TtgroM  talu  ftmpore  Hittia  (lettS,  1698) ;  Gant, 
JM  Mole  tempon  llidaa  rrtrogrado  (ll>73)  [  Heine,  Sei- 
altriam  Arhat(,Jena,ie»D);  HtipWias.  Plumi4int  Pa- 
per! (Auburn,  18G2),  ch.  U.     See  Hmekiab. 

Diamond  occun  in  the  Auth.  Vai,  as  the  trans- 
btion  of  two  Heb.  worda.     See  Gem. 

1.  DsSl"^  i^yakalom' f  so  called  from  heating^  with 
alltnion  to  ita  harilnees),  a  precious  gem,  placed  sixth 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  hiijh-priest,  with  Ihe  name  of 
Kapblali  carved  on  it  (Exod.  xxviii,  18;  xijiix,  11), 
and  mentioned  by  Eiekiel  (iitviii,  13)  among  the  pre- 
cious Ftones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
understand  by  it  the/a^r;  several  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  it  by  onyx,  which  ia  not  improbable; 
still  otbeTs  by  adamonl,  which  ie  less  likely.  There  is 
much  resson  to  doubt  whether  the  diamond  was  known 
in  the  dme  of  Moses  (see  below).  Our  translation 
"diamond"  is  derived  from  Alien  Ezra,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  Dninn  ( I'e^.  Sacerd.  ii,  13).  Kalisch  (on  Exod. 
p.  536)  says  "perhaps  emerald."     See  OXXK. 

2.  ^^^ti  {Aamir',  a  sharp  poiW;  hence  often  a  tri- 
er), a  precious  stone,  named  in  Jer.  xvii,  1 1  Ezek.  iii, 
Oj  Zech.vii,  12.  The  Sept.  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  Vulg. 
in  all  the  passagep,  t;iko  it  for  the  diamond.     The  !t^'. 

.  niflcationoftha  word  (from  "^^^,  to  p>rce)  countenon. 
CCS  this  inle  pretation,  the  diamond  being,  lor  Its  hard- 
noae,  used  in  perfuraling  and  cutting  other  minerals. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  Maniir  is  dixtinctl}'  alluded  to 
in  the  passage  In  Jeremiah,  where  the  iti/^ui  pointed 
with  it  is  distinguished  from  one  of  iron  (comp.  Pliny, 
Jlial.  .Vol.  xxxvii,  15).  The  two  other  paBsagcs  also 
farm  this  view  by  using  it  figuratively  to  express  the 
hardness  and  olidiitacy  of  the  Israelites,  Our  version 
has  "diamond'  in  Jer.  xvii,  1,  and  "adamant"  in  the 
other  UxU.  Bochart,  however  {Ilitrvt.  iii,  MS  sq.), 
rejects  the  uaualexplanation,  and,  comparing  the  word 
ikamir  with  the  Greek  iriiTpit  or  Ofii'pir,  conceivea  it 

siliceous  earth,  occurring  in  livid  scales  of  such  hard- 
ness that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  it  was  used  for 
polishini'  and  engraving  precious  stones,  diamonds  ex- 
cepted (lloffmiinn,  Mimrnl.  i,  661  sq.).  Boblen  sug- 
(.■¥st9  an  Indian  origin  of  the  word,  and  compares  at- 
mirii,  sdnf  tchich  rati,  spoken  of  Kerns,  iron,  etc  fitim 
their  hardness.  Itosenmljller  is  in  fovor  of  the  dia- 
mond in  his  Srietia,  but  in  his  AlUrlhumthniile  be 
tikes  lip  Bochnrt's  notion,  and  urL-eit  thut  if  the  He- 
brews had  lipen  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  the 
manner  nf  nnrkins  it,  we  should  doubtless  have  found 
it  amoni!  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate; 
and  that,  as  the  tliam'r  was  not  one  of  the  stones  thus 
employed,  therefore  it  was  not  the  diamond.  But  to 
thii  it  may  l-c  replied  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  I*. 
cause  it  could  not  be  engraved  on,  or  was  possibly  not 
intmdnced  nntil  a  later  period.  The  ai^cnnient  drawn 
from  the  rarity  nf  Ihe  word  in  the  Old  Testament  [s  of 
Ultle  weight,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking  an 


■2  DUNA 

Oriental  origin  of  the  word  a/ivpic,  or  grtrand  fc 
eidering  it  identical  with  sWiir,  aa  it  may  eai 
traced  from  the  Greek  itself  (see  Paaeotr,  a.  v.; 
hom,  De  GrmmU  Sculpl.  llthr.).  for  an  mean 
the  diamond  of  the  ancients,  see  Uoorc'a  Aada 
eraUigy,  p.  143-1'IG.     See  Adam.ikt. 

The  diamond  is  the  hardest  and  moot  valublt  ^ 
the  precious  siones,  and  for  many  ages  was  coondcr^ 
indestructible  by  fire  or  any  other  means;  woiii 
chemistry,  however,  has  proved  that  at  a  be^t  nib-r 
below  that  required  to  melt  silver  it  is  KradaaUj  di->i- 
pated  or  burned.  It  i~,  in  fjct,  nothinf;  but  pore  rte- 
hon,  but  in  a  more  highly  crystallised  state  than  r^iL 
In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  were  kii«n 
were  bronghtfrom  different  parts  of  ludi*,  parri--ii In- 
ly from  the  famous  mine  of  Golconda,  oear  Hi't-r- 
abad.tbe  present  capital  of  the  Deccan,  in  HindopUn; 
'of  Molucca  and   Borneo  have    also   p""- 


uced    I 


The    Ilia 

1  so  far  cxhaiiaieil    as 


of  G( 

imnnds  which  are  bronglit  to  Kun<pe  rome  cU'^'r 
im  ilrozil.  They  are  always  fuunil  in  an  allavul 
il.  ceoeralty  gravel,  resting  on  i;raniie,  aiHl  <*^ 
ibedded  in  anv  oiber  substance,  but  af^H-ar  hke 
small    pebbles,  with    the    surface    Battened     in    majir 

Diao'a.  The  Arteniit  of  the  Greeks  ("Ajt^hC. 
Acts  xix.  34).  and  Diana  nf  the  Romaua.  is  a  ^nddrx 
known  under  various  madifications  and  with  alsKti 
incompatible  attributes.  According  to  the  Hinnrrif 
accounts  and  Hesiod,  she  was  the  danxhtcr  of  Jupiitr 
and  Latona,  bom  at  the  same  time  with  Apollo  at  I>^ 
los.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesns,  ia  vbicfa 
character  alone  she  concerns  ni  here,  she  was  ai:- 
doubtedly  a  reptesentatlve  of  the  same  poircr  presid- 
ing over  conception  and  blrtb  which  wns  adorvd  in 
Pulcstine  under  the  name  of  Abutoketr.  5=hr  i.' 
therefore  related  to  all  the  cognate  deities  of  that  .l!i- 
atic  Juno-Venus,  and  partakes,  at  least,  of  their  reo- 

ber  of  testimonies  in  order  to  show  how  her  wn^hi; 
was  Introduced  into  Ephesus  IVom  tlie  co«sta  of  the 
Black  Sea,  anil  endeavors  to  point  out  the  seven! 
Medo-Persian,  Egvptian,  Libvan,  Scythian,  and  Cir. 
tan  elements  of  which  she  is'  compounded  (SymfxJii. 
ii,nasq.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Acts  rrnAm 
Artemis,  in  Ihe  chapter  cltad,  by  At-Zuiaml,  which  it 
tho  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venus.  From  reiiaia 
Epbesian  coins  which  represent  her  seated  upon  brr 
favorite  deer,  and  in  other  rustic  positions,  it  appein 
that  she  was  identical  with  the  virgin  huntress  of  tlie 
earlier  mytbolog}-,  the  grosser  feature  of  her  worpliip 
being  apparently  borrowed  from  ajsofiation  with  the 


voluptuous  reli|;ions  of  the  East.  Gnhl,  indeed  (£/if- 
n'lKci,  p.  7a  86),  endeavors  in  almost  all  points  t»  iden- 
tify her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  In  some  re- 
spects there  was  doubtless  a  fnHon  of  the  two.  Diana 
was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and  of  harbnrs, 
and  these  conditions  are  satistied  l)V  the  situation  of 
the  sanctuary  at  Ephesns.  Coressus,  one  of  the  hilli 
on  which  the  city  stood,  is  connected  by  Stephsnui 
Byxantins  with  '•■(ir).  "maid."  We  may  abo  refer  la 
the  papular  notion  that,  when  the  temple  was  bnnit 
on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  the  oalamity  occar- 
red  because  the  goddess  was  absent  in  the  character 
of  Lucina,    But  the  true  Epbesian  Diana  U  ri 


ed  in  ■  fonn  entirely  alien  rrom  Grctk  Ti  (tee  Je. 
romo,  Pra/al.ad  £pA/t.  p.  &S9,  ed.Ver.}.  Guhl  in- 
deed  eupposB)  Ibii  moda  of  representHtion  to  have 
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of  heads  in  Typhceus. 
doubtedly  that  irliich  treai 
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Uiana,  u  called  for  ilii 
ed,  wherever  wonhippedi  and  the  wonbip  extended 
to  man;  placet,  such  M  Simm,  Mitylene,  Perga,  Hi- 
erapoli),  und  Gortyna,  to  mefllion  tboae  only  which 
occur  in  tile  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrj'pha.  Jeeephua  men- 
tions ■  very  rich  bne  or  here  at  FJyni;ili  in  Persia 
(Jn*.  xii,  9, 1).  Her  moit  noted  temple  wa»  at  Ephe- 
tut.  Here  alsn,  ee  in  the  temple  of  Ap<>tlo  at  Daphne, 
were  the  privilegea  Dfaeyluin.  This  is  indicnted  on 
■ome  of  the  ctnni  of  Ephesus  (Akernian,  in  Tram,  of 
the  .Vam-tmatie  Sie.lim);  and  we  Hnd  an  interesting 
proorof  the  cantiaaance  of  these  privilegea  in  impcrUl 
timSR  in  TaeiL  Ann.  ui,  61  (Srabo,  xir,  6H  ;  Pausan. 
Yii,  2 ;  Cieero,  Var.  i\,  S3).     The  temple  had  a  large 

also  the  pal>lic  treasury  of  the  eity.  and  was  regarded 
as  the  safest  liank  for  private  lodiTiduals.    See  Eran- 

Her  ttmple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  vrorld.bul  its  great  glory  was  the  AoirtTic  a-jaXfia, 
"the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts  zlx. 
So).  Images  claiming  so  lofty  an  origin  were  to  be 
fbund  in  other  cities  besides  Ephcsas.  There  was  a 
similar  one  at  the  temple  of  the  T^uric  Diana,  and 
another  of  Hinetva,  called  the  Palladium,  at  Troy. 
At  Kome,  too,  was  ttie  sacred  nncile  ot  shield  of 
Mars,  which  Numi  pretended  had  fallen  from  heav- 
en, and  it  waa  jealously  guarded  in  consequence. 
The  early  images  of  Diana  are  supposed  to  have  Iwen 
hlmply  black  conie;ii  rbineo,  und  afib  d  another  rea- 
son for  the  semi-L-onicjl  figure  of  the  Kphefijn  Di- 
ana. They  may  bave  been  aemlila,  siiuiiar  to  the 
one  which  eiisled  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Buil- 
I>C(-,  or  the  tkmous  black  tone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 
Her  original  Ephealaa  image,  said  to  have  fallen  from 
en,  waa   probalily 
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somedis. 

,    , _,      ,       the  Uuck  color  being, 

Epbwlui  ir_i"_rJ'"  Dl*"  '  a,  Creuier  thinks,  sym. 
bolica).  Pliny  reUtes 
that  Mndanos,  who  had  seen  it,  affirms  thu 
the  wood  of  the  vine,  and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  had 
survived  seven  realorations  ot  the  temple  (H!tl.  Not. 
xvi,  79).  According  to  Xennphon,  it  was  of  golil 
(.iB-i*.  T,  3).     The  lotef  ima<;e  with  the  full  develop- 

lirlow,  Is,  aa  Creuzer  says,  ■  Pantheon  of  Asiatic  and 
£.:i'ptian  deities.  Even  In  it.  however,  we  see  hn 
liille  influence  Greek  art  had  in  mndlfyinc  its  antique 
rudeness.  It  still  is  more  like  a  mummy  than  a  Greek 
statue.  Some  of  the  mo'tsienifieant  attributes  in  this 
figure  are  — the  torreted  head,  like  that  of  Cybele; 
■he  nimbus  behind  it  representing  the  moon ;  the  zo- 
riiacal  u-iis  of  the  hull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her 
liovini;  below  them  two  garlands,  one  of  flowem  and 
the  other  of  acorns:  the  numerous  hrcantii:  the  lions, 
stijpi,  and  cows  In  various  parte ;  the  bees  and  flowers 


on  the  sides;  and  others  described  in  Millla's  Galerie 

M.jlhol.  i,  26.     See  SiiniM!. 

Of  this  heave Q-de»c«nded  image  the  great  city  Eplr. 
esus  waa  a  "  worahipper,"  I'luirii/wc,  lilerally  a  *'  tem- 
ple-sweeper," a  title  which  was  asaumed  by  many 
cities  aa  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  men  purticularly  called  vimKi'ipoi  (Xea- 
ciph.  Awib.  V,  3,  6),  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  con- 
sideration, and  In  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  of- 
fering sacrifices  on  liehalf  of  the  emperor.  Her  priests 
were  called  Mei{«by»l.  and  were  eunuchs  (Strabo,  xiv, 
S4I).  They  were  restricted  to  a  severe  diet,  and  pro- 
hibited fnim  entering  anv  private  house;  they  niuft 
have  been  a  wealthy  l«d>',  for  they  sent  s  statue  of 
gold  to  Artemidorus,  who  pleaded  their  cause  at  Rome, 
and  rescued  their  pro]>erty  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmera  of  the  public  revenues,  who  had  seized  upon 
them.  Once  in  the  year  wus  there  a  public  festival 
.  held  In  honor  of  the  goddess  in  the  citv  of  Ephesus, 
I  and  to  this  festival  nil  the  loniana  who  could  do  an 
I  made  a  point  of  repairini;  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
!  dien,  bringing  with  them  not  only  costly  offerings  to 
I  Diana,  but  also  rich  presents  fnr  the  priesla.  No  arma 
I  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  precincts  of  her  tent- 
I  pie.  No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  symbol 
of  this  divinitv  was  a  bee  (Aristoph.  Ran.  WS),  and 
her  hiith-priest  Imre  the  name  of  kini;  (imri'iv).  Her 
worship  was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephe'ua 
by  the  Amazons  (Pauian.  ii,  7,  4 ;  vUi,  19,  1).     Sea 
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Thr  crv  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix,  28),  "  Grai 
otlheEphe»r        


ia  Diana 


ill  all  Asia  and  the  world  worBhippelli,"  may 
be  aliunilanCly  iUuBtrated  from  a  variety  uf  souriiM. 
The  \rnn  /KyuXii.  ffrriU,  nas  evidently  a  title  of  lionor 
tecoKniaed  *a  balonginK  to  Ibe  Epheaian  ({oddess.  We 
llnd  it  in  inscriptlnna  <u  in  Bueckh,  Caiji.  Ituc.  2963, 
c.),  >nd  in  Xeanplion'g  Kpkuiaca,  i,  11.  The  luma 
ApTtfui  itKelf,  uccurdln)(  to  Clemens  Alex,  (^atromaia, 
1,  884,  ed.  Pott.),  is  of  Phrj-Kian  origin,  and  it  may  be  | 
connected  vith  the  Penicjrle,  "excellent."  As  to  the  i 
enthiuiasm  with  which  ••  all  Asia"  reijMrded  thi«  wor- 
ship, indepondently  of  the  fact  thut  Ephesae  hos  the 
c>ipiUlottheproThice,we  may  refer  to  «uch  pagBages  I 
ai  the  foliowing:  i  t-k  'Affioi'  taut',  Corp.  late.  1.  e. ; 
"rommuniler  a  civitatlbua  Asin  factum,"  Livy,  i,  4^; 
"toU  Aaia  extruente,"  Pliny,  xvi,  T9;  "factum  a 
toU  Asta,"lb.  XKXvi,  21.  A  a  to  the  notoriety  of  the 
woTBhip  throuKhout  "the  world,"  PauiaiiluB  tella  ns 
(iv,  ai)  that  the  Epheaian  Diana  waa  more  honored 
privately  than  any  other  deity,  which  accounta  for  tho 
la^e  manufucture  and  wide-spread  aaleof  the  "sils-er 
shrine*"  tncntionad  by  Lulie  (ver.  2i),  and  not  by  him 
only.  Thb  apeciflo  warship  was  pHblicly  adopted  alao, 
OB  vo  liave  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places;  nor 
ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at  KjAeaui  In 
connecUiin  with  it,  or  the  treotics  made  with  other 
citiea  on  this  half  religious,  half  political  basis.  See 
tliB  treaUaes  De  Diana  Epheiia,  hy  Arpacb  (Hafn. 
ICM),  Nessel  (Aboa,  1708),  I'olcke  (Upa.  1718),  Si-liu- 
lin  (Vltob.  1687);  alKi  Wilisch,  De  vaiiiots:  velenm 
(Lips.  1717);  Sber,  ite  twee  ^low^Tl,t  (Viwb.  1686); 
SylinB,  De  wwripo-c  (Boat.  170S).  Fo-  the  magical 
arts  practised  there  (Acta  xix,  19),  see  Sokcebv. 

Dia»,  ManoeJ,  a  rortnguese  missionary,  was  horn 
at  Alpalham  In  ImS.  He  enWred  the  order  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  1576,andwns.lnl5»5,  aent  asmlarfonarj' to  In- 
dia. The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  in  the 
MozamhiriDe  Cliannel,  and  only  two.  Dlas  and  Pierre 
Martins,  bishop  of  .iapan,  eacaped.  They  reached,  af. 
tcr  manv  d■nger^  the  coast  o(8ofelB,  whore  tliey  were 
enslaved  for  Uie  term  of  one  year.  After  their  lilwra- 
Hon  tbev  reached  Goa.  Diss  laliored  as  a  missionary 
first  in  that  citv,  subsequently  at  Tana,  Chaul,  and  in 
China,  In  the  latter  country  ha  traversed  for  three 
yeara,  aa  "visitor"  of  hia  order,  moat  of  the  provinces. 
Ilo  was  then  for  some  time  at  the  hesd  of  the  seminary 
of  Macao,  which  he  left  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  of  Nankin.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  visilo^veneial  of  China  and  Japan,  He  died  at 
Macao  Julv  10,  169ii.  He  published  a  Cnrla  ti'mta 
d-  I'-iimaa  1602,  and  /.iVf'nr  Aan-a  for  eaih  of  the 
ic,  1029).— Iloefer,  Bing. 
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Dlaa,  MasOttl,  a  aecond  PortiigiK" 
and  Jesnit  of  thia  name,  a  nephew  of  Hie  preceding 
one,  waa  horn  in  1590  at  Alpalham.  He  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  F.vora  in  1608.  and  in  1614  set  out 
fnr  Malalnr  as  a  missionary.  After  being  fbr  some 
time  rector  of  (he  seminari-  of  St.  Thomas,  Diaa,  to- 
gether with  father  Joao  Ciibral,  penetrated  into  Thi- 
bet, a  country  which  was  al  tlut  time  almoat  entirely 


v,  46. 

Dlaa,  Mano«l,  a  third  Poitnguete  missionary  of 
the  name,  was  bom  at  Castello-Bianco  in  1574.  Ht 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1592,  and  «b>  wnt 
as  missionary  to  China  in  IfiOl.  He  was  in  encceuion 
professor  of  theotngy  at  Macao,  vice-provincisl,  anil 
viaitor-generalof  the  Jesnit  miasions  In  China  and  Ja- 
pan. He  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cljin«s( 
empire,  and  died  March  T,  I6D!>,at  the  age  ofSS  veirt, 
of  which  68  had  been  apent  In  China.  IHaa  wrote  ■ 
number  of  works  In  the  Chinese  language,  the  nwl 
important  of  which  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  in  twelra 
volumes.— Hoefer,  Kographit  Gtntrale,  xiv,47. 

Dliupoia,  the  title  of  the  govenung  l-ody  In  Ibe 
Moravian  brothers'  Church,      See  MobAVIAM. 

DIASPORA.     See  Dispensed  (Jews). 

Dlataxels  (SinTiU<i),  ■  word  anciently  nsed  fct 
liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer.  Gregory  NBiiaiun 
calls  the  liturgy  of  St.  Baail,  composed  by  the  dim- 
tion  of  his  bishop  while  he  was  presbyter  of  Ceaar«», 
lixiiv  iiaraCtic,  Ike  order  o/proftTi  i  and  those  fonnf 

of  the  Apostolical  Conatitntions  were  styled  liaraiuf- 
—Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdet.  hk.  xili,  ch.  i,  ^  9. 

DlatoBBarou,  In  Biblical  literature,  ■  hanneny  ef 
the  four  Gospels.     See  Harmokt  ;  Tatiah. 

Diax.  Fianciaco,  a  Spanish  miasianBry,  naF  Iwia 
at  8.  Cebrian  de  Msynelas,  in  old  Castile,  After  ca- 
tering the  Dominican  order,  he  waa,  la  1632,  sent  a'  i 
miasionary  to  the  Philippine  Islanda.  In  1685  he  wnl 
to  China,  where  he  labored  as  a  missionary'  in  sevcnl 
provinces.  In  consequence  of  hit  zeal  he  bid  uftea 
to  Buffer  from  persecution,  and  finally  was  killed  lif 
the  throwing  of  a  stone,  Nov,  4,16^6.  He  wnile  i 
number  of  works  in  (be  Chinese  language,  the  mwl 
celebrated  of  which  Is  a  catechi»m  (Kg-Aftmg,  puliliib- 
ed  in  1G50,  and  in  many  subsequent  editions).  He  i> 
also  the  author  of  a  Chinese-Spanish  dictionary,  which 
contains  TIGO  Chinese  characters.— Hoefer,  Biyrrip^ 
Gmirab,  xlv,  56. 

Dlas,  PediO,  a  Spanish  missionan',  was  bom  'l 
Lupiona,  near  Toledo,  in  1546.  He  entered  the  ordct 
of  the  Jesuits  in  156G,  and  was,  in  1572,  one  of  the  Srst 
Koman  Catholic  missionariea  who  were  senttoMoi- 
co.  He  twice  went  to  Rome  aa  a  delegate  of  hi'  or- 
der.  and  died  as  prefect  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  provinn 
of  Mexico,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Jan.  12,  1633.  H' 
wrote  IMlrra  de  ifunmilmt  per  Indiata  ocdde*lalr» 
ab  Jesuilli  (from  1631  to  1610),  and  EpiHotr  de  62  An- 
itii  interftclit  in  Briuilia  (Antwerp,  1605,  8to).— line- 
fer,  Biogrnphie  Oineraie,  xlv,  55. 

Dlbdln,  Tkomah  F.,  D.D„  a  noted  bibliograpber, 
was  Iwrn  at  Calcutta  in  1776.  He  was  educated  il 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  law,  IidI 
aflcrwarda  changed  hia  views,  and  was  ordained  ia 
1804.  He  then  became  preacher  of  Tenison's  cbaptl, 
l.ondon;  also  of  Broiiipton  chapel,  and  Qnehec  anil 
Fltirov  chapel.  In  1823  he  became  vicar  of  Elaine, 
and  rtvtor  of  SC  Mar>''s,  Bryanslone  Square,  in  Wi. 
He  died  In  I8JB,  His  principal  works  are,  Ak  l*lni- 
duriiim  to  Ae  Km'iirMge  nf  rare  and  calunl  Ir  i.'dii^im 
I  af  tile  Greet  md  LnHa  Claaia,  K/gellier  rM  <»  At- 
■  rowi;  •■fPotyijiBt  BiUei.  Polyglot  Pmlttn.  nrhrer  hi- 
'  biri,  Cr^'t  Biblei  and  Greet  Teifamenlt,  ite  Greet  Fif 
Aert  and  the  f^lm  Falhert  (l.ond.  1827, 4th  ed.  *  vols, 
(vol ;  H^Homania,  or  Ba-it-iaailneH  (I>ind.  1842,  mrii 
tvo);  ThelJbra'y  Compamim  (Load.  I«i4,»v«):  Ser- 
wmt.diiclTitial  and praeliaiUljmi.  1820,  Svo);  etc.— 
Darling,  Cyiiopir^a  BiblingrapUea,  s.  v. :  EnglUi  Cf- 

DIblab.     See  Diblath. 

TUh'ltCita  (Hebrew,  DiMti'^ni,  fc^^S^,  heo  nmod 
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Ciiketj  e.  g.  of  dried  figs  pressed  together  into  a  mass, 
as  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  18 ;  but  accoiding  to  Flint,  Heb. 
HoMdw,  8.  v.,  danhlt  coition  ;  Sept.  AijiriXatift  v.  r.  Ac0- 
f}Xat/i),  the  name  of  the  father  of  Hosea's  meretricions 
wife  CHos.  i,  8).     B.C.  ante  726. 

I>ibaath  (Hebrew,  with  n  dhrective,  Dibla'thah, 
SinbS'l,  **  towards  Diblath,"  or  rather  towardtDiblah; 
Sept.  Aij3Xa^d ;  Vul^.  Deblaihd)^  a  place  mentioned 
as  oontignons  to  a  desert  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(EzelE.  vi,  14),  where,  instead  of  M^n*!,  i.  e.  Diblah, 
the  text  OQght  probably  (see  Diblathaim)  to  read 
nb2'7,  RiBLAH  (q.  v.). 

Diblatha'lm  (Hob.  IHbUaha'yim,  titiP^n*?,  two 
cakes  [see  Diblaim],  probably  so  caUed  from  the 
shape  of  the  city,  on  two  low  knolls),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  combined  names  Almon-Diblathaim 
(Num.  xxxiii,  46)  and  Bbth-Diblathaim  (Jer.  xlviii, 
22),  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  city  of  Moab. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (fincmcui.  s.  v.  'Icaaa,  Jassa),  in 
speaking  of  Jahaza,  say,  "  it  is  still  shown  between 
Hedaba  and  Dtblatai  (^Afij3ovii).''  The  name  suggests 
an  identity  vrith  the  Diblath,  or  rather  Dibhhj  of 
Ezek.  vi,  14,  the  location  of  which  the  context  does  not 
altogether  forbid,  were  it  certain  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  that  passage.  As  that  place  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  land  from 
a  "  wilderness"  or  midbar,  a  term  frequently  used  for 
the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Pal- 
estine, it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was  in  the 
north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or  Almon- 
diblathaim,  in  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
obviously  unsuitable ;  and,  indeed,  a  place  which,  like 
Diblathaim,  was  on  the  extreme  east  border  of  Moab, 
and  never  included  even  in  the  allotments  of  Reuben 
or  Gad,  could  hardly  be  chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the 
boundary  of  Israel.  The  only  name  in  the  north  at 
all  like  it  is  Riblah  (q.  ▼.),  and  the  letters  D  p)  and 
R  (pi)  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  frequently  inter- 
changed, owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right 
reading.  The  conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm.  m 
/be),  but  it  has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius 
(^TheMur,  p.  812),  and  other  scholars  (see  Davidson, 
Heb.  Text,  Ezek.  vi,  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town, 
is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of 
Jewish  history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  EzekieFs 
prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrible  prominence 
from  its  l)eing  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Di'bon  (Heb.  Dibon',  lia*^?,  9,  pining,  Gesen.;  or 
river-place,  Filrst ;  Sept.  Ai{3tav,  but  Aaifitov  in  Num. 
xxi,  30,  Neh.  and  Jer. ;  At/3wv  in  Josh.,  Atij3dtv  in 
Isa.),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  A  city,  originally  of  the  Moabitefl,  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Amon,  at  the  point  where  the  Israel- 
ites crossed  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordan, 
and  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  after  hav- 
ing  passed  it  (Num.  xxi,  80 ;  xxxii,  8).  It  is  called 
also  Dibox-Gad  (Num.  xxxiii,  46),  probably  from  its 
having  been  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name  (Num. 
xxxii,  84),  although  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  9, 17).  In  later  times  we 
find  it,  with  other  towns  in  this  quarter,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii,  18,  22).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  erroneously  distinguish  the  Dibon  of  Moab 
from  that  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  and  they  de- 
scribe the  former  as  still  a  very  large  village  neaV  the 
Amon  iOnomoii,  s.  v.  Aajitiw,  Debon).  The  site  has 
been  recognised  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p. 
372),  and  Irl>y  and  Mangles  (Trav.  p.  642),  at  a  place 
which  bears  the  name  of  Dibdn,  in  a  low  tract  of  the 
district  called  the  Koura,  about  three  miles  north  of 
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the  Amon  (Mojeb).  The  rains  ara  here  extensive, 
but  offer  nothing  of  interest.  By  an  interchange  of 
kindred  letters,  it  is  once  called  DmoN  (Isa.  xv,  9), 
and  is  there  spoken  of  as  occupying  an  elevated  situa- 
tion (ver.  2). 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  inhabited  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi,  25).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
called  DiMONAH  (q.  v.)  in  Josh,  xv,  22.  Schwarz 
says  it  is  *'  the  village  of  Dir-Dibon,  6  Eng.  miles  N. 
of  Bet-Jibrin"  (Paktt.  p.  116),  meaning  Deir-Dubban 
(Robinson,  Bea.  ii,  858, 421) ;  but  this  position  does  not 
agree  with  the  associated  localities.  The  site  is  prob- 
ably (Knobel,  in  loc.  Jos.)  the  modem  Ed-Dhkb,  a 
place  on  the  south  side  of  a  shallow  wady  by  the  same 
name,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Tell-Arad  (Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252),  marked  by  **  rude  foundations 
and  walla"  (Robinson,  Reaearches,  ii,  478). 

Di'bon-gad  (Heb.  Dibon'-Gad,  na  ■j'in'^?,  Dibon 
of  Gad;  Sept.  Atiitbv  [v.  r.  Aaifiwv]  Pad,  Vulg.  Di- 
b<mgad)j  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  way  to  Canaan,  between  Ije-abarim  and  Ahnon- 
diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii,  45, 46) ;  probably  ther  same 
with  the  Dibon  (q.  v.)  of  Num.  xxi,  80. 

Dibrell,  Anthony,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are 
wanting.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  studied  law,  but  after  his 
conversion  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1880.  Having 
labored  with  much  success  on  several  circuits  and  sta- 
tions, he  was  made  presiding  elder,  and  was  success- 
ively a  member  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  and  of 
the  General  Conferences  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  St.  Louis, 
and  Columbus,  6a.  His  last  appointment  was  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  signalized  his  piety  and  love  by  his 
courageous  devotion  to  his  calling  and  flock  during 
the  fearful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim,  Sept.  1, 1865.  As  a  preacher  he  excelled. 
His  sermons  were  well  prepared,  exhibited  compass 
and  gnu«p  of  thought,  and  were  delivered  in  a  most 
impressive  and  commanding  style. — Afwals  of  South- 
ern Metkodim,  1855,  p.  841. 

Dib'rl  (Heb.  DUnri',  ^"IS^ ;  perhaps  eloquent;,  but 
according  to  FUrst,  rustic;  Sept.  Aa/3pi,  Vulg.  Dabrt), 
a  Danite,  father  of  Shelomith  and  grandfather  of  the 
blasphemer  who  was  put  to  death  by  Moses  (Lev. 
xxiv,  11).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1619. 

Dick,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  preacher  and  theolo- 
gian of  eminence,  was  bom  at  AlMsrdeen  Oct.  10, 1764, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  where  he  passed 
A.M.  in  1781.  In  1788  he  became  mhiister  of  the  Se- 
cession church  in  Slateford,  but  was  transferred  to 
Glasgow  in  1801.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  but  still 
retained  his  pastoral  ofiUce.  He  died  Jan.  25,  1888. 
His  principal  writings  are  Lectures  on  Theolopy  (Edinb. 
1888, 4th  ed.  4  vols.  8vo) :— Essay  on  Inspiration  (Glas- 
gow, 1813,  8d  ed.  8vo): — Lectures  on  Acts  (Glasgow, 
1848,  nd  ed.  8vo ;  N.  York,  Carters,  8vo).  See  Jamie- 
son,  Cyrlcpadia  of  Biography,  p.  158. 

Dick,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  1772  or  1774, 
near  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in 
connection  with  the  Secession  Church.  After  a  brief 
pastoral  charge  at  Stirling  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature ;  but,  although  his  productions  obtained  a  great 
popularity  both  in  England  and  America,  they  brought 
him  very  little  pecuniary  return.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  a  small  pension  was  granted  him  in  consid- 
eration of  his  literary  services.  He  died  at  Broughty 
Ferrv,  near  Dundee,  July  29,  1857.  His  principal 
works  are  Th^  Christian  PhUosopher  (182J3)  i^The  Pki- 
losophy  ofRrUgion  (1825)  -.—The  Philosophy  of  a  Future 
iS^n/c  (1828)  X— Celestial  Scenery  (1888)  ,—The  Sidereal 
Jlsacen*  (1840),  and  The  Practical  Astronomer  (1845). 
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Several  of  his  writings  have  been  tranBlated  into  other 
languages;  one  even  into  Chinese.  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  liia  ¥niting8  aie  of  no  great  value. 

Diokey,  John  MoXSlroy,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  York  District,  S.  C,  Dec  16, 1789.  After 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  he  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  was  licensed  in  1814,  and  became  min- 
ister of  White  River  church,  near  Wushingtou,  Davis 
County,  Ind.  When  ordained  in  1817  he  joined  the 
Salem  Presbyter}',  and  devoted  much  time  as  a  volun- 
tary missionary  to  destitute  places.  In  1819  he  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Scott  County,  supplied  the  church 
of  Graham,  and  was  installed  over  Pisgah  and  Lex- 
ington, lie  subsequently  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  central  part  of  Indiana,  where  he  or- 
ganized three  churches.  From  1835  his  labors  were 
confined,  with  little  exception,  to  the  Pisgah  church, 
which  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1847,  when 
he  liecame  an  agent  fur  the  American  Tract  Society. 
He  died  Nov.  21, 1849.  He  published  A  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Indiana  (1828),  and  A  Series 
o/  Letters  addressed  to  his  friends. — Sprague,  Annals^ 
iv,  514. 

Dickey,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Dec.  6, 1774,  in  York  County,  S.  C.  His  parents 
soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  obtained  an  education  with  much  self- 
denial,  and  in  1802  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  la- 
bored fourteen  years  with  the  churches  of  Salem  and 
Bethany,  Ky.,  and  then  removed  to  Washington,  La- 
fayette County,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Blooming- 
burg,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  forty  years.  He  died 
in  December,  1857. — Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hist.  Alma- 
nac, 1864,  p.  112. 

Dickins,  John,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  London  1746. 
He  studied  at  Eton  College;  emigrated  to  America 
before  the  Revolution ;  became  a  Methodist  in  1774 ; 
preached  extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
from  1777  till  1782,  when  he  located,  but  continued  his 
ministerial  labors  diligently  in  Virginia.  Bishop  As- 
bury  met  him  there  in  1780,  when  Dickins  framed  a 
subscription  paper  for  a  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  Wes- 
ley's Kingswood  School,  the  first  project  of  a  literary 
institution  among  American  Methodists.  It  resulted 
in  Cokesbury  College.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Asbury 
induced  him  to  go  to  New  York,  where  he  took  charge 
of  John-street  Church,  the  first  married  preacher  who 
occupied  its  parsonage.  His  labors  were  successful  in 
gathering  together  the  fragments  of  the  Church,  seri- 
ously broken  by  the  recent  war.  Dickins  was  here  the 
first  American  preacher  to  receive  bishop  Coke,  and 
approve  Wesley's  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the 
denomination.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  that 
work.  In  1785  he  travelled  Bertie  Circuit,  Va.  He 
was  reappointed  to  New  York  in  1786,  '87,  '88.  In 
1789  he  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  American  Meth- 
odism, its  *'  Book  Concern;"  there  also  he  died  in  the 
memorable  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  Sept.  27, 1798. 
He  was  one  of  the  soundest  minds  and  ablest  preachers 
of  early  Methodism ;  a  good  scholar  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics ;  an  influential  coun- 
sellor, and  a  mighty  preacher. — Stevens's  Hist,  of  the 
Meth.  Episc.  Church,  vol.  ii,  ill,  and  iv,  passim ;  Min- 
utes of  Conferenoes,  i,  179. 

Dickinson,  Austin,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1791.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1813;  studied  theolo^  at 
Princeton ;  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  Feb.  2, 1819, 
and  travelled  south  for  his  health.  He  came  North  in 
1822,  and  became  agent  for  Amherst  College,  and  was 
very  efficient  and  successful.  **  Besides  being  large- 
ly successful  in  raising  the  chari^  fund  of  $50,000, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  permanent  prosperity  to 
the  college,  and  $90,000  for  general  purposes,  he  ex- 


erted as  much  influence  as  any  other  m^ii  in  ofatainb^ 
a  charter  for  the  college"  (Spragne).  In  1B2S  b^  stan- 
ed  the  "  National  Preacher"  in  New  Tork,  And  waa  it» 
editor  until  1888.  In  1844  he  began  wrritine  reli^nosf 
articles  for  the  secular  press,  and  con  tinned  at  tt^ 
useful  task  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Ao^.  14,  l&i!^— 
Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  674. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,   D.D..   a    Ptvsbjterns 

minister  and  President  of  Pnnceton  College,  wras  bc^n 
at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  April  22,  1688,  and  ^radoated  st 
Yale  1706.    After  being  engaged  for  some  tiiT»e  in  the 
study  of  theology,  he  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  irOi*. 
His  field  of  labor  embraced  Elizabethfccmm,  Raliwav, 
Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,   and  Ckas- 
ham,  N.  J.     In  1717  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  lVe»- 
bytery,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  n>inL4rr 
for  nearly  forty  years.     In  the  great  W'hiteileldiaii  rt^ 
vival  he  stood  up  firmly  in  defence  of  the  genaineaes^ 
of  the  work,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  Wbitefield  c» 
known  to  have  preached  in  his  parish  to  aa  immecie 
congregation.      Still  he  had  no  sympathy  iHth  the 
prevailing  fanatical  tendencies  of  Uie  time,  and  mani- 
fested the  utmost  caution  in  discriminating  between  a 
true  and  false  religions  experience.     He  published  a 
tract  bearing  on  this  subject,  written  with  great  vig»' 
and  discrimination.     After  the  division  of  the  I^^^iv- 
terian  Church  in  1741  into  the  Synoda  of  New  Yirk 
and  Philadelphia,  each  synod  was  intent  on  making 
provision  to  train  up  young  men  for  the  mlnistrv. 
Dickinson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  as  he  had  been  of  the  old  Synod  of  Fliil- 
adc  phia  before  the  separation,  and  he  is  sapposed  to 
have  had  a  primary  influence  in  originating  the  C*  1- 
lege  of  New  Jersey.     A  charter  for  a  collei^  having 
lieen  obtained  from  the  acting  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  institution,  which  took  the  name  of  Nassau  Halt 
went  into  operation,  with  Jonathan  Dickin.<^on  as  its 
president,  though,  in  taking  upon  himself  thia  new 
office,  he  did  not  relinquish  any  of  his  duties  as  a  pas- 
tor.    It  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  1746,  and 
his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.     Hb 
publications  include  A  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Ordun' 
Hon  (1724) ;  Four  Sermons  on  the  ReasonaUetsess  of 
Christianity  (1732) ;  Five  Discourses  on  Points  of  Chris. 
tian  Faith,  etc.  (1741) ;  A  Display  of  God's  speeiai 
Grace  (1742) ;  Rffledions  on  Heyeneration,  uith  a  I  m- 
dication  of  the  received  Doctrine  (1745) ;  A  Vindication 
of  God's  sovereiyn  free  Grace  (1746) ;  A  second  I'inii- 
cation,  etc.  (1748);  and  several  detached  aermona. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  14. 

Dickinson,  Peard,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Topsham,  Devonshire,  Nov.  16, 1758. 
He  received  a  careful  training  from  a  well-educated 
father,  and  in  1775  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  soon  join- 
ed  a  Methodist  society.     He  entered  Oxford  as  com- 
moner of  St.  Edmund  Hall  in  1779,  passed  A.B.  in 
1782,  and  A.M.  in  1785.     In  1783  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  curate  to  Peiro- 
net  (q.  v.)  at  Shoreham.     In  1786  he  went  to  London 
as  pastor  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  societiefl,  and  contic* 
ued  to  reside  there  in  charge  of  various  societies  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.     He  died  May  15, 1802.    He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  especially  sn  excel- 
lent linguist.     His  researches  in  the  early  writings  of 
Christianity  were  very  thorough.     He  was  a  useful 
and  beloved  pastor,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Wesleys, 
nnd  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  Chortb  of 
England  and  Wesleyan  Methodism. — Smith,  l/istsry 
nf  Wesleyan  Methodism,  i,  574 ;  Jackson,  Ckri$tian  Bi- 
ography ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  ii,  815. 

Dickson,  David,  an  eminent  Scotch  dirine,  wu 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1583,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  afterwards  liecame  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy.  Having  been  appointed  minif- 
ter  of  Irvine  in  1618,  he  became  a  very  popular  pratcb- 
er.     In  1643  he  became  professor  of  Divinity  in  tbs 
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Uniyenity  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Ed- 
inburgh.    He  was  ejected  at  the  Kestoration  in  16G2, 
and  died  the  same  year.     He  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  useful  men  of  his  time,  and  his 
'works  continue  to  be  esteemed,  particularly  his  com- 
mentaries, which,  though  brief,  have  much  point  and 
condensation.     Dickson's  name  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered for  his  version  of  the  hymn  0  Mother  dear  Jtrur^ 
9  tlem  (see  Hymkology).     His  principal  works  are, 
A  brief  ErpontUm  of  the  Gotpd  according  to  Matthew 
(Lond.  1631, 12mo);  A  short  Eaplanation  of  the  Epittie 
to  the  Hebrews  (Ab«r.  1636,  sm.  8vo ;  Lond.  1889,  royal 
8vo) ;  ErposUio  analytica  ommum  apogtoUcamm  episto- 
lantm  (Glasgow,  1645,  4to;  A  brief  ExpUcatiun  of  the 
Psalms  (Lond.  1656,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Glasg.  1834,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Therapeutica  sacra  (Edin.  1656,  8vo);  Tkera- 
peutica  sacra^  transkUed  by  the  Author  (2d  edit.  Edinb. 
1697,  8vo) ;  7Vic/A'«  Victory  over  Error  (Glasg.  1772, 
12mo).— Hetherington,  Ch.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i;  M*Crie, 
Sketches  of  Ch.  Hist,  i,  196 ;  u,  61. 

Dictates  of  Pope  Gregory  (Dictatus  pipes, 
Dlctatus  GregorU  VII,  Dictate  HiUebrandini),  a  title 
f^iven  to  twenty-seven  theses,  in  which  Gregory  VII 
(Hilde brand)  is  said  to  have  set  forth  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  the  supremacy'  and  power  of  the  pope  in 
relation  to  the  Church  and  to  secular  governments. 
They  are  contained  in  lib.  ii  of  his  letters,  between  the 
55th  and  the  56th  epistles,  and  also  in  Harduin,  Condi. 
torn,  vi,  p.  i,  p.  1804  sq.     **  Baronius,  ann.  1076,  no.  81, 
and  Christ.  Lupus,  in  Notis  et  Dissertt,,  con^^ider  these 
genuine;  the  French  writers,  Jo.  Launoius,  Epistol.  lib. 
vi,  ep.  18,  Anton.  Pa^i,  erit,  in  Baron,  1.  c,  and  espe- 
cially Natalis  Alexander,  Hist,  Ecd.  b«c.  xi  et  xii,  dis- 
sert, iii,  set  them  down,  not  indeed  as  spurious,  but  as 
really  inconsistent  with  Gregory's  principles.     The 
more  modern  authorities,  following  Moi^theim,  suppose 
them  to  express  Gregory's  principles,  though  written 
by  some  one  else.    They  seem  to  have  been  an  Index 
Capitulomm  of  some  synod  held  under  Gregory's  influ- 
ence" (Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  div.  iii,  §  47).     The  dictates 
thsmselves  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Koman  Church  was 
founded  by  the  Lord  alone.  2.  The  bishop  of  Rome  only 
is  properly  termsd  the  universal  bishop.     8.  He  only 
can  appoint  or  depose  a  bishop.     4.  The  papal  legate 
his  the  right  to  preside  in  all  Church  assemblies,  even 
though  he  is  not  the  equal  in  rank  of  the  bishops,  and 
hs  may  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  upon  them. 
6.  The  pope  may  deprive  absent  bishops  also  of  their 
rank.     6.  No  person  is  permitted  to  occupy  the  same 
lionse  with  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope.    7. 
The  pope  only  is  qualified  to  issue  new  laws  whenever 
circumstances  demand  it,  to  organize  new  congrega- 
tions, to  change  a  cathedral  into  an  abbey,  to  divide  a 
rich  see,  or  to  contract  several  impoverished  sees  into 
one.     8.  He  only  has  power  to  make  use  of  the  impe- 
rial insignia.     9.  Princes  must  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
pope  only.     10.  Only  his  name  is  to  be  recited  in  the 
churches.     11.  The  name  and  title  of  pope  apply  to 
one  person  only.     12.  He  is  empowered  to  depose  the 
emperor.     13.  He  may  translate  bishops  from  one  see 
to  another.     14.  He  can  ordain  the  clergymen  of  all 
churches.     16.  A  clergyman  that  has  been  ordained 
by  him  may  serve  with  other  churches,  but  no  other 
bishop  has  the  right  to  appoint  him  to  a  superior  posi- 
tion.    16.  The  pope  only  has  power  to  pronounce  a 
council  oecumenical.     17.  No  chapter  nor  book  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  m  ly  be  declared  canonical  without  his 
sanction.     18.  No  person  can  overthrow  his  decisions ; 
bat  he,  on  the  other  hand,  may  subvert  the  judgments 
of  all  men.     19.  No  person  can  judge  him.     20,  None 
may  dare  to  condemn  him  who  appeals  to  the  apostol- 
ical chair.     21.  All  matters  of  consequence  in   any 
church  must  be  reported  to  him.     22.  The  Romish 
Church  has  never  erred,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  Scriptures,  will  not  err  to  all  etemi- 
ty.    23.  If  the  pope  was  canonically  elected  (i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church),  he  infallibly  be- 


comes  a  holy  man,  through  the  merits  of  St.  Peter. 
24.  Inferiors  (subjects)  may  complain  of  their  superiors 
with  the  permission  of  the  pope.  25.  The  pope  may 
depose  a  bishop,  and  reappoint  him,  without  convok- 
ing a  synod.  26.  One  who  is  not  agreed  with  the 
Romish  Church  does  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  (ortho- 
dox) Church.  27.  The  pope  may  release  subjects  from 
their  fealty  to  wicked  rulers.  (The  original  Latin  is 
given  in  Gieseler,  Church  History,  div.  iii,  §  47). 

Dictionaries,  Biblical.  The  term  dictionary  is 
the  most  general  one  for  designating  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  words  with  copious  explanations  at- 
tached, whereas  tfocabuldry  (Latin  voccdmlvm)  denotes 
a  simple  list  of  words  with  brief  definitions ;  while  a 
lexicon,  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  efymological  and  gram- 
matical exhibit  of  the  words  of  a  (usually  foreign)  lan- 
guage, and  Encyclopadia  (Lv  KOKXtp  vcudtia,  instruc- 
(ion  in  a  complete  circh)  is  properly  a  series  (wheth- 
er alphabetical  or  otherwise)  of  treatises  embracing 
the  whole  range  of  a  science  by  topics  {Crabbe's  Eng^ 
Hsh  Synonymes).  This  last  word  is  used  by  English 
authors  specially  as  a  title  of  works  covering  the  en- 
tire compass  of  human  knowledge,  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  leading  heads,  and  has  thence  been 
sometimes  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  simi- 
lar works  on  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  The 
term  Cyclopaedia,  however,  is  now  generally  recognised 
as  more  distinctively  applicable  to  books  of  this  class 
(see  History  of  Cyclopcedku,  in  the  Lond.  Quart.  Rev, 
April,  1868).  In  order  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  rank 
of  either  of  these  latter  appellations,  a  work  should 
contain  the  literature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Finally,  a  glossary  is  an  elucidation  of  obscure  or  ob- 
solete words  occurring  in  a  particular  author  or  class 
of  writers ;  thesaurus  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  learn- 
ed dissertations,  and  also  to  an  extensive  lexicon,  both 
being  usually  written  in  Latin ;  bibliotheca  is  applied 
to  bibliographical  works,  and  also  to  collective  edi- 
tions, e.  g.  B'bliotheca  Patrum, 

The  first  production  of  this  kind,  relating  to  the  Bi- 
ble, of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  aside 
from  those  purely  lexical,  was  the  Onomasticon  of  Eu' 
sebius,  edited  and  translated  by  Jerome,  which,  how- 
ever, was  merely  ge<^raphical,  and  embraced  Pales- 
tine only.  It  has  been  of  great  service,  nevertheless, 
to  all  writers-  since  on  Biblical  topography.  Jerome 
likewise  prepared  a  treatise  of  less  value  on  the  He- 
brew proper  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  (De 
NonUnibus  Hebraicis,  in  vol.  iii  of  his  works.  No.  15) 
chiefly  from  materials  previously  afforded  by  Philo  Ju- 
daeus  and  Origen ;  likewise  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent early  Christians  (De  Viris  JUustribus,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii 
of  his  works).  After  this,  however,  no  work  worthy 
of  note  belonging  to  the  class  we  are  considering  ap* 
peared  till  the  renewal  of  Biblical  learning  after  the 
Reformation.  The  following  are  those  of  leading  im- 
portance and  celebrity. 

(1.)  Aug.  Calmct  (q.  v.),  DicHonnaire  Historique, 
Cntique,  Chronologiquce^  Geographique,  et  Litierale  de  la 
Bible  (Paris,  1722,  2  vols.,  and  [most  complete]  1730, 
4  vols.  fol.).  *'  This  work  was  composed  in  a  great  de- 
fnee  out  of  the  materials  already  used  by  the  author 
in  the  notes,  dissertations,  and  prefaces  of  his  great 
work,  the  Commentmre  UtteraJe.  The  first  translation 
of  it  appeared  in  1782,  in  three  large  and  costly  folio 
volumes,  executed  by  two  clergymen,  Samuel  d'Oy- 
ley  and  John  Colson,  the  former  of  whom  translated  to 
the  letter  M,  and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  translation  formed  the  great  treasury  from  which 
were  drawn  the  materials  of  the  large  number  of  less- 
er dictionaries  of  the  Bible  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared. These  exhibited  little  more  diversity  from 
each  other  than  such  as  naturally  arises  where  persons 
of  different  habits  of  mind  form  different  abridgments 
of  the  same  work,  the  oriidnal  or  new  matter  being 
chiefly  constituted  by  the  interspersion  of  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles in  support  of  the  particular  views  which  the  com- 
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piler  entertained.  At  length  a  new  edition  of  Calmet 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  and  appeared 
in  1795  in  four,  and  in  later  editions  in  five,  quarto 
volumes.  This  was  a  very  eccentric  performance, 
composed  thus :  two  volumes  consisted  of  cm  ahridg' 
meat  of  Calmet,  one  volume  of  engravings,  and  two 
volumes  of  *  Fragments.*  These  fragments  contain- 
ed a  sprinkling  of  useful  matter  drawn  from  histories 
and  travels ;  but  three  fourths  of  the  whole  consist  of 
singularly  wild  and  fiinciful  speculations  respecting 
mythology,  ethnology,  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  sundry  other  matters,  and  are  replete  with  un- 
sound learning,  outrageous  etymologies,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  an  undisciplined  intellect.  Calmet,  thus  trans- 
formed, and  containing  as  much  of  the  editor  as  of  the 
original  author,  has  in  its  turn  formed  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  the  Biblical  dictionaries  which  have  since 
appeared,  including  a  very  painstaking  digest  of  the 
more  useful  parts  of  Taylor's  matter  incorporated  with 
the  dictionary  under  one  alphabet,  the  whole  abridged 
into  one  volume  royal  8vo,  which  appeared  in  1832. 
This  work  was  in  the  same  year  reproduced  in  Boston, 
under  the  superviiiion  of  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  who  made 
some  few  but  valuable  additions  to  particular  articles'* 
(Kitto).  Calmet's  own  dictionary  is  still  a  standard 
jrork  3Kith  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  modified  edition  of 
it  Ds  incorporated  into  the  extensive  scries  of  Diction- 
carta  ChriHewMa  lately  published  by  the  Abb6  Migne 
at  Paris.  It  never  was  a  profound  work,  however,  and 
has  now  so  far  fallen  behind  the  progress  of  Biblical 
science  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  tho  student  beyond 
mere  textual  purposes. 

(2.)  Although  the  work  of  Calmet'  was  the  most 
learned  and  practically  useful  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions that  had  hitherto  appeared,  yet  the  partial  stand- 
point of  the  author  rendered  it  unsuited  to  the  en- 
larged demands  of  the  present  age,  which,  with  the 
superficiality  and  want  of  plan  in  later  works,  had 
brought  performances  of  this  kind  into  some  disrepute ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer  (q.  v.),  a 
learned  theologian  of  Leipsic,  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  credit  by  his  BibHsehet  Beal-icdrierbuch  (Leipz. 
1820, 2  vols.  8vo),  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1833-88,  and  a  third,  still  further 
enlarged,  in  1848.  This  is  a  wholly  original  work,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  most  careful  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
nearly  exhaustive,  although  in  a  very  condensed  form, 
of  the  classical  and  earlier  modem  illustrations  of  Bil>- 
lical  topics.  It  is  a  masterly  performance  of  its  kind, 
and  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  the  compilation  of 
the  present  Cyclopiedia.  **  The  sphere  of  Winer's  work 
is,  however,  narrowly  drawn,  being  designed  altogether 
for  students.  The  critical  treatment  in  it  is  of  a  very 
unequal  character,  and  many  of  the  subjects  examined 
in  its  pages,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  little  relation  to  the  Bible."  Simi^r  publi- 
cations by  various  other  writers  have  been  produced  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  exhibiting  equal  claims  to  scientific  criticism  or 
well-considered  arrangement.  Several  of  these  will 
be  noticed  below. 

(3.)  A  great  advance  on  all  predecessors,  constitut- 
ing, it  may  be  said,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
subject,  is  marked  by  the  appearance  (Edinb.  1845,  2 
vols.  8vo)  of  the  Cydopadia  of  Biblical  LiUrcUure^  ed- 
ited by  John  Kitto,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  chiefly  fh>m  the 
contributions  of  original  articles  by  forty  writers,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  and 
Biblical  scholars  of  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America ;  a  duplicate  edition  was  also 
issued  in  this  country  (N.  Y.  1852).  This  work  not 
only  covers  a  larger  range  of  topics  connected  with 
the  Bible,  in  its  archaeology  and  introduction,  but  also 
handles  each  subject  with  a  freshness  and  ability  pre- 
viously unattempted.  In  the  biography  of  Biblical 
characters,  a  department  mostly  occupied  by  the  editor 
himself,  the  narratives  are  Invested  with  an  interest 


like  modem  history.    The  geography  and  history  <>f 
the  Bible  are  fundamentally  investigated  anew.      Tt^ 
details  of  Biblical  criticism  are  given  with  cle&rDe»>. 
accuracy,  and  considerable  copiousness.     Tot  tiie  first 
(and  we  may  almost  say  the  only)  time,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  are  here  vi> 
orously  grappled  with  by  persons  (Dr.  Boyle  in  th« 
department  of  Oriental  botany,  and  Col.  C.  Hamflt^  c 
Smith  in  that  of  Biblical  zoology)  competent  in  ib>  d- 
ern  science  to  tlirow  light  upon  them.     Oriental  cii«- 
toms  are  diligently  and  carefully  explored,  and  cM 
errors  scrupulously  weeded  out.     A  tolerably  cocd- 
plete  view  of  the  literature  of  each  subject  Is  al«o  ufh- 
ally  given.     In  short,  an  earnest,  liberal,  and  jsdi- 
ciuus  scholarship  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  topic 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  that  are  appropriate*  to  the 
scope  of  such  a  work.     It  has  been  the  basis  of  a  lao-^ 
number  of  important  Biblical  articles  in  this  CtcIo- 
pndia.     The  only  serious  drawback  upon  its  general 
value  is  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
speculative  vein,  together  with  the  almost  ineritatk 
consequences  of  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  leading  to 
omissions  in  some  cases  and  discrepancies  in  others. 
The  edition  of  1856,  although  professing  to  be  **  care^ 
fully  revised*'  by  Dr.  Burgess,  altogether  failed  t> 
remedy  these  defects,  being  printed  from  tbe  ^an-e 
stereotype  plates,  with  the  change  of  a  few  pages  sod 
an  unimportant  sentence  here  and  there,  very  many 
of  the  most  palpable  errors  being  left  uncorrrcted.    A 
really  new  and  greatly  augmented  edition  has  now 
(Edinb.  1862-6,  8  vols,  royal  8vo)  been  carried  throuj^h 
the  press  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Alexander,  with  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  scholars,  which,  while  substantially  a  r^* 
print  of  many  of  the  old  articles,  has  large  additioni:  <  f 
new  ones,  especially  the  hiographiet  of  eminent  Bi  Il- 
eal writers,  Uius  more  fully  realiaing  the  special  tit^« 
of  the  work.     The  articles  on  Biblical  geography  &Ed 
criticism  are  also  brought  down  to  the  present  state 
of  investigation. 

(4.)  The  only  remaining  work  which  for  or^nalitr 
and  research  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  comparisoa 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  Dictiumtry  qftks  BiMe  (Ixrnd. 
1860-4,  8  vols.  8vo),  edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D., 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  consisting,  like  tbe 
preceding,  of  articles  prepared  afrebh  by  fifty -three 
eminent  English  and  American  scholars,  although  tbe 
names  appended  to  the  several  articles  are  not  always 
those  of  persons  so  well  known  to  be  proficients  in  the 
topics  assigned  them.    The  work  is  of  a  very  elaborate 
and  learned  character,  and  has  been  peculiarly  availa- 
ble in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Cyclopedia  fit^in 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  avoid  as  much  as  poenble  th« 
line  of  treatment  pursued  by  Kitto* s.     It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  in  a  more  copious  vocabolarr, 
especially  in  the  less  important  Biblical  names,  and  in 
bringing  down  the  investigations  to  a  later  date,  but 
is  far  fh)m  excelling  it  in  point  of  clearness  and  ciw 
herence  of  style,  while  it  is  rather  the  inferior  in  op- 
ulence of  matter  and  in  comprehensiveness*     The 
topographical  details  are  particularly  well  treated; 
those  relating  to  natural  science  are  by  no  means  ai 
satisfactory.    The  articles  are,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, terse  and  compact,  with  a  tendency,  however, 
to  expansion  as  the  work  advances.     It  contains  an 
immense  body  of  very  valuable  information,  to  a  larpe 
degree  new,  and  for  the  most  part  well  digested,  and 
admirably  supplements  the  stock  accumulated  by  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  same  line.    Like  the  preceding,  it 
is  characterized  by  a  liberal  tone  of  theological  aentt- 
ment. 

(5.)  The  Tmpnial  Bible  DicHmarjf  by  Rev.  P.  Fair- 
bairn,  D.D.,  with  numerous  coadjutors  (Edinb.  186a 
sq.,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo),  is  of  a  more  popular  chanc- 
ter,  and  not  so  extensive  in  its  general  range  as  tho*e 
named  alwve.  It  is,  however,  entirely  svangelical  in 
centiment.  Its  cuts,  a  number  of  which  have  been  Ym- 
rowed  in  this  Cyclopcedicu  are  particularly  fine.    It 
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adds,  moreover,  some  new  items  to  the  investigatioiis 
of  it.i  predecessors. 

(6.)  A  new  Bibel-LezikoH  is  announced  in  German v, 
to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Schenkel,  vith  the  co- 
operation of  Drs.  Bruch,  Diestel,  Dillmann,  Fritzsche, 
Gas8,  Hausrath,  Hitzig,  Hulzmann,  Keim,  Lipaiiu, 
Merx,  Keasa,  RuskoflT,  Schwarz,  Schweizer,  and  other 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  These  names  give  prom- 
ise of  thorough  and  original  research,  but  of  Kational- 
istic  views.  The  work  is  to  be  comprised  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  What  has  thus  far  appeared  (Leipzig,  1868)  does 
not  afford  much  new  material  or  literature. 

Other  Biblical  dictionaries  entitled  to  special  notice 
as  containing  much  original  and  useful  mutter  are: 
P.  Ravanel,  BibUatheca  Sacra  (Genev.  1660,  fol.) ;  J. 
H.  Otho,  Lex.  Ecibbinico-phUolofficum  (Gen.  1675, 12mo; 
w'ith  additions  by  J.  F.  Zacharift,  Kiel,  1757, 8vo) ;  A. 
Kechenbergii  Hierolexicon  reale  collectttm  (Lips,  et 
Francf.  1714,  2  vols.) ;  the  Dicdonnairt  Unhenel,  Dog- 
maUquej  CanoniquCy  Historiqw^  et  Chronologique  des  Sci- 
enced  EcclesiaetiqueSf  et  avec  d.s  Sermons  abr^ffit  det 
plus  ceUbres  Orateurs  CkrHims^  par  le  P.  R.  Richard, 
et  autres  Religienx  Dorainicains,  etc.  (Paris,  1760-64, 
5  vols.) ;  J.  Brown  (of  Haddin^on),  DicHonary  of  ike 
Uolif  Bihte  (London,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since ; 
also  N.  Y.  8vo);  W.  F.  Hezel,  Biblisches  Beal^Lexikon 
(Leipsic,  178*^85,  8  vols.  4to);  F.  G.  Leun,  Bibl,  Ency- 
klopadie  (Gotha,  1798-98,  4  vols.  4to) ;  C.  G.  Hanpt, 
Bihi.  Heal,  u.  Verbal-Encyhlopadie  (QuedUnb.  1820-7,  3 
vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Goodhue  and  W.  C.  Taylor,  Pictorial 
Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (London,  1843,  2  vols.  sm. 
fol.);  J.  A.  Bastow,  Biblical  Dictionary  (Lond.  1848,  8 
vols.  12mo ;  condensed  edition,  Lond.  1859, 12mo)  \  H. 
Zeller,  Biblisches  Worterbuck  (Stiittg.  1855-8,  2  vols, 
large  8vo) ;  Krehl,  yew-Test.  Handworterbuch  (Gott. 
18o7,  8vo).  Of  less  importance  in  this  respect  are  the 
following :  T.  Wilson,  Complete  Christian  Dictionary 
(Lond.  1661,  foL);  J.  C.  Beck,  Vollstdnd,  bibl.  VVorter- 
5ttcA  (Basel,  1770,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  A.  Dalmasius,  DicH- 
onariiim  manuale  Biblicum  (Aug.  Vind.  1776,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  A.  Macbean,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1779, 
8vo) ;  P.  Oliver,  Scripture  Lexicon  (Birmingham,  1784, 
8vo;  London,  1843, 18mo);  G.  L.  Gebhardt,  Biblisches 
Worterb.  (Lemgo,  1793-6, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  C.  F.  Schnei- 
der, Worterb.  ub.  d,  Bibel  {Lpz.  1796-1817,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
J.  Robinson,  Theolog.,  Biblical^  and  Eccles.  D'ctiolkiry 
(Und.  1815,  8vo;  also  1836);  J.  C.  VoUbeding,  BHU. 
Worterb.  (Berl.  1800-5,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  C.  A.  Wahl,  Bibl. 
I/andworterb.  (Lpz.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Jones,  Bib- 
lical Cyclopaedia  (rx>nd.  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  R,  Watson, 
Biblical  and  Theol.  Dictionary  (I^nd.  1831,  royal  8vo ; 
N.  y.  also  Nashville,  8vo);  C.  L.  W albrecht,  Biblisch. 
Worterbuck  (G6tt.  1837,  8vo);  S.  Green,  Biblical  and 
Theol.  Dictionary  (London,  1840, 1860, 12mo) ;  J.  Gard- 
ner, Christian  Cydopadia  (Edinb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  A.  C. 
Hoffmann,  Allgem.  Volks-Bibellexikon  (Lpz.  1842  sq., 
4to) ;  J.  Eadie,  BibliccU  Cyclopmdia  (2d  ed.  1849,  8vo) ; 
J.  P.  Lawson,  Bible  Cyclopedia  (London,  1849,  3  vols, 
royal  8vo) ;  F.  C.  Oetinger,  Biblisches  Wdrterb.  (Stnttg. 
18-19,  8vo) ;  J.  Farrar,  Biblical  and  Tkeohg.  Dictionary 
(Lend.  1852, 12mo);  H.  Malcom,  Dictionary  of  the  Bi- 
ble (London,  1854, 18mo) ;  J.  A.  Bost,  Dictionaire  de  h 
Bible  (Paris,  1865,  8vo) ;  J.  Ayre,  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knotckilge  (London,  1866,  small  8vo);  H.  Besser,  Bibl. 
Worterbuck  (Gotha,  1866,  8vo) ;  J.  Hamburger,  Bib- 
liKh-tulmudisches  Worterbuck  (Strelitz,  1866  sq.,  8vo); 
with  many  others  of  still  less  extent  or  importance  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  strictly  Bibli- 
cal articles  contained  in  the  general  Cyclopaedias,  as  a 
class,  are  usually  too  rasagre  to  deserve  particular  at- 
tention in  this  comparison. 

DICTIONARIES,  Ecclbsiabtical  and  Theo- 
logical. Several  of  the  works  enum->rated  in  the 
above  article  include  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
topics,  as  well  as  Biblical ;  c.  g.  Richard,  Dictiomnaire 
Uwversel;  Robinson,  Tkeological,  Biblical^  and  Eccle- 
tmUcal  Dictionary;  Watson,  Biblical  and  Theological 


Dictionary^  etc.     We  add  here  a  list  of  the  most  im* 
portant  general  theological  dictionaries. 

Brouohton  (Thomas),  BibUotkrca  Historica  So- 
crOf  or  a»  Historical  Library  of  the  principal  matters 
reiating  to  Religion  (London,  1737,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  a  work 
admirably  done,  on  the  whole,  for  that  time.  It  has 
been  largely  used  by  succeeding  editors  of  cyclopsedic 
works. 

Ferraris  (F.  Lucius),  Prompta  Bibliotkecaj  canot^ 
icoj  jttridica,  moralisy  tkeologica^  necnon  ascetica,  po* 
lemicay  rubricistica^  klstorica  (Madrid,  1795, 10  vols,  in 
5,  fol. ;  revised  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  Rome, 
1844-5,  2  vols.  4to ;  new  ed.  by  Migne,  Paris,  8  vols, 
imp.  8vo,  1866-68),  is  a  vast  compendium  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,' canon  law,  and  of  the  other  topics 
enumerated  in  the  title.  The  abb^  lligne's  edition  is 
the  most  useful,  and  the  cheapest. 

Buck,  Tkeological  Dictionary,  containing  Definitions 
of  all  rel'gious  and  ecclesiastical  Terms,  etc.  (London, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo ;  many  English  and  American  edi- 
tions ;  the  best  by  K.  Henderson,  Lond.  1833  to  1854). 
This  manual  has  been  very  widely  circulated,  and  has 
well  deserved  its  good  repute,  though  superseded  now 
by  later  and  larger  works. 

Brown  (J.  Newton),  Encyclopaedia  of  ReU^ous 
Knowledge,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Btble,  Theology,  Bel^- 
pms  Biography,  all  Religions,  EkxlesiatHical  History,  and 
Missions ;  containing  Definitions  of  all  reSgiaus  Terms, 
and  impartial  AccowUs  of  the  principal  Christian  De- 
nominaHnns  that  hare  existed  in  the  World  from  ike  Birtk 
ofCkrist  to  ike  present  Day  (Brattleborough,  1835,  roy- 
al 8vo;  and  in  many  editions  since).  This  useful 
work  has  had  perhaps  a  wider  sale  than  any  book  of 
its  class  has  ever  reached.  It  hu  not  the  scientific 
character  of  more  recent  books,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
issue  it  was  up  to  the  wants  of  general  readers,  as  well 
as  of  ministers  in  actual  work.  It  has  a  Missionary 
Gazetteer  at  the  end,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  very  full  and  accurate  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. 

A»^.HBACH  (Roman  Catholic),  AUgemeines  Kir<hen' 
Lexikonf  oder  (dpkabeUsck  geordnete  DarsteUung  des 
Wissenswurdigsten  aus  der  gesammten  Tkeologie  und 
ikren  HiUfsmssenschnften  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  and  Mainz, 
1846-1850,  4  vols.  8vo).  As  the  title  states,  this  book 
aims  at  Sections  from  the  whole  field  of  theological 
knowledge.  It  is  very  fair,  on  the  whole;  learned, 
g'^nerally  accurate,  and  g^eat  skill  in  condensation  is 
shown  throughout  the  work. 

Wetzer  und  Welte  (Romsn  Catholic),  Kireken- 
Lejihon,  oder  Encyklopddie  der  katko'ischen  Tkeologie 
und  ikrer  Hilfswissenschafen  (Freiburg,  1848-56,  12 
large  vols.8vo),  is  the  most  scientific  and  complete  book 
of  its  class  in  Roman  Catholic  literature.  The  German 
Romanist  theologians  are,  in  general,  far  more  learned 
and  also  more  liberal  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  this  work  is  a  valuable  fruit  of  their  industry  and 
erudition.  It  covers,  for  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
the  same  field  as  that  treated  by  Herzog  for  Protestant 
theology;  and  Its. editors  excel  in  the  cyclopsedic  fac- 
ulty, so  that  the  length  of  its  articles  is  better  propor- 
tioned to  their  importance  than  is  the  case  with  its 
great  Protestant  compeer.  Nevertheleps,  the  work  is 
still  far  behind  Herzog  in  learning  and  completeness. 

Farrar  (John),  An  Ecclesicutical  Dictionary,  ex- 
planatory of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Heresies,  Sects, 
and  Reigious  Denominations  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Lond.  1853, 12mo,  p.  560),  is  a  compact  manual,  chief- 
ly abridged  firom  Bingham,  Coleman,  Riddle,  and  oth- 
er writers  on  antiquities,  with  descriptions  also  of  mod- 
em sects,  denominations,  and  usages.  It  is  very  well 
prepared,  and  forms  a  useful  hand-l)ook,  especially  for 
general  readers ;  the  absence  of  references  to  anthori* 
ties  makes  it  less  valuable  for  students. 

Eadie  (John),  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopadia,  or  Diction- 
<iry  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Sects  (London,  1862, 
12mo,  2d  ed.).     This  work  covers  Theology,  Patris* 
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ties,  Cbnrch  History,  Archaeologyf  etc.  bat,  of  course, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  wuy.  It  draws  largely  from 
the  Encydop(edia  MetropoSUma  (whieb  belongs  to  tbe 
same  publisbers),  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  re- 
cent matter  bas  been  added  by  Dr.  Eadie. 

Hook,  W.  F.,  A  Church  JJictionary  (sixth  edition, 
London,  1852,  8vo ;  American  edition,  Philadelphia, 
1854,  8vo).  This  is  a  compilation  intended  especially 
to  set  forth,  for  members  of  tbe  Church  of  England, 
the  '^  more  important  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the 
fundamental  verities  of  our  religion."  As  an  original 
authority  it  is  of  little  value.  Dr.  Hook  adopted  (and 
acknowledged  the  adoption  of)  the  title  of  Dr.  Staun- 
ton*8  Church  Dictionary^  but  he  also  *^  adopted,'*  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  any  kind,  more  than  fifty  pages 
of  the  matter  of  that  excellent  work. 

Staunton,  Dictionary  of  the  Church  (N.  Y.  1889, 
12mo),  and,  in  enlarged  form,  An  EccUdcutical  Dic- 
tionary (New  York,  1864,  8vo),  treats  of  the  history, 
ritual,  worship,  discipline,  ceremonies,  and  usages  of 
tho  Church,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  This  work  is  careful,  scholarly, 
and  reliable  within  its  sphere.  It  was  largely  used  by 
Hook  (see  above). 

Eden  (Robert),  The  Churchman'$  Theological  Dic- 
tionary (3d  edition,  Lond.  1859),  aims  to  give  a  *■*'  plain 
and  simple  explanation  of  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal terms, without  entering  into  controversy;*'  and  it 
accomplishes  its  aim  admirably.  In  terseness  and 
clearness  of  statement  this  little  book  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival  among  brief  dictionaries.  It  is  written  for 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  so-called  moderate  Episcopalians. 

Herzoo,  Heal-Encyklopddie  fur  proteitantische  The- 
oluffie  und  Kirche,  in  Verblndung  mU  vielen  protvMtan- 
ti^en  Theoloyen  und  Gelehrten  herawgegeben  von  Dr. 
Herzog,  ord.  Prof.  d.  Theolo^e  in  Erlangen  (Gotha, 
1854-66, 18  vols,  and  3  supplementary  vols.,  with  In- 
dex volume  additional).  This  great  work  professes 
to  treat  of  all  important  subjects  in  the  entire  range 
of  Protestant  theological  science  in  one  alphaltct.  In 
scientific  structure,  as  well  as  in  extent  of  learning, 
this  Cyclopaedia  fiar  surpasses  all  others  in  the  same 
field.  Its  greatest  fault  is  want  of  careful  editorial 
supervision ;  each  writer  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
to  treat  his  subject  as  he  pleased,  and  to  fill  one 
page  or  ten,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Its 
deficiencies  in  English  and  American  topics  are  very 
marked;  but,  with  all  drawbacks,  the  Real-EncyHo- 
pddie  is  a  great  treasury  of  theological  and  historical 
science,  and  must  hold  its  place  for  many  years  as 
such.  A  condensed  translation  of  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1856  by  the  Kcv.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
assisted  by  distinguished  theologians  of  various  de- 
nominations. Unfortunately,  the  publication  was  sus- 
pended at  the  12th  number  (article  Jojiiah). 

A  brief  Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionary,  which 
is  to  embrace  in  2  vols,  the  whole  field  of  Uieology, 
was  began  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  1868  {The- 
ologitches  Univ.-Lex.  Elberfeld,  1868).  The  names  of 
the  editor  and  contributors  are  not  given.  In  its  ten* 
dency  it  promises  to  be  entirely  objective. 

In  France,  a  compendious  '^  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Science"  (^Dictionnaire  Univertel  des 
Sciencee  Eccletiastiques^  Tours,  1868),  in  2  vols.,  has  been 
published  by  abb6  Glaire,  well  known  by  a  number  of 
exegetical  works. 

Besides  the  aljove,  there  are  numerous  hand-books, 
on  special  topics,  arranf^ed  in  alphaltetical  order,  such 
as  Fuhrmann,  Ilnndworterhuck  der  chrittlichen  HeU- 
giont-  und  Kirchengeschichte  (Halle,  1826-29,  4  vols. 
8vo);  Siegel,  Ilandbuch  dtr  christlich - kirchlichen  AU 
tf^rtkumer  (1836-88, 4  voIp.  8vo)  ;  Doering,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deuttchlandt  (Berlin,  1831-35,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
Doering,  Die  deuttchen  Kanzel- Redner  (Berlin,  1830, 
8vo) ;  Bergier,  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  (ed.  by  Gous- 


set,  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  Newcomb,  Cydcpte^ia  f^ 
Miuions (New York,  1854, 8vo);  Jones,  CkruHtut  Hig^ 
raphy  (Lond.  1829, 12mo) ;  Jamieson,  CydapadUM.  nfB^ 
ligious  Biography  (Lond.  1853, 12mo) ;  Hook,  Eeeicgiti»- 
tical  Biography  (Lond.  1846-1852, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  r>-:V- 
pcediaoJ'Religioui  Denomination*  (Glasgow,  185?,  8vi>) , 
Martign}^  Dictiomudre  des  AntiquiUi  Ckritienme$(^^uiis, 
1865,  large  8vo).  The  abb4  Migne  has  pubU«(hed  thiv« 
series  of  the  EncyciapecUe  T^hMogique,  containing  It^ 
volumes,  and  professing  to  treat  of  all  subjects  m-ilfaia 
the  range  of  theological  literature.  Few  of  tbem  are 
of  scientific  value,  and  the  whole  series  is,  perfaap^,  the 
least  important  and  nsefid  of  Migne's  great  underta* 
kings. 

Diderot,  Dbnys,  a  French  writer  and  infidel  fihi- 
loeopher,  was  bom  Oct.  5, 1718,  at  Langres,  in  C  bara* 
pagne,  where  his  father  was  a  cutler.     He  was  e«ic- 
cated  for  the  Church  at  the  Jesuits*  College  of  Lan. 
gres;  but,  declining  to  take  orders,  he  studied  UkW, 
soon  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  devoted  himaelf  tt> 
literature.    **  After  ten  years  of  obscure  drndgeiy^  be 
became  one  of  the  most  fsmons  among  those  literarr 
and  scientific  men  whose  attacks  on  the  eatal  lif  hed  or- 
der of  things,  religious  and  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  po- 
litical, acted  so  powerfully  in  precipitating  tbe  Frenck 
Revolution.     Diderot  projected  the  Encyi  IftpMie,  cm 
DicOonnaire  BcsUonni  de*  Science*,  de*  Arts  et  de*  Ji^ 
tierSf  which  was  designed  not  merel}*  to  supersede  tbe 
imperfect  dictionaries  of  Chambers  and  others  then  in 
use,  but  to  teach,  on  every  occasion  which  could  admit 
the  teaching,  the  social  and  infidel  doctrinea  which 
were  held  by  the  writers.     In  the  course  of  it,  and  af- 
terwards, Diderot  wrote  several  didactic  treatises,  in- 
decent and  irreligious  novels,  and  two  sentimental 
comedies ;  and  his  published  correspondence,  especial- 
ly with  Voltaire  and  Grimm,  throws  much  light  on  the 
gloomy  picture  which  French  society  and  morala  then 
presented."     He  died  at  Paris  July  30, 1784.     «'The 
great  peculiarity  of  Diderot  was  his  encTclopcdic 
knowledge,  and  his  versatility  in  comprehending  a  va- 
riety of  subjects.    Less  critical  than  Voltaire,  and  less 
philosophical  than  Rousseau,  he  exceeded  both  aa  a 
practical  teacher.     But  in  unbelief  he  unhappily  ad- 
vanced farther  than  either ;  his  temper  lacked  moral 
earnestness,  and  in  later  life  he  was  an  atheist.     A 
growth  of  unbelief  may  be  traced  in  him :  at  firrt  be 
was  a  doubter,  next  he  became  a  deist,  lastly  an  athe- 
ist.    In  the  first  stage  he  only  translated  English 
works,  and  even  condemned  some  of  the  English  de^ 
ijjits.     His  views  seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  proir- 
ably  under  tbe  influence  of  Voltaire's  writings,  and  of 
the  infidel  books  smuggled  into  France ;  and  he  thenc«w 
forth  assumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  pof^ttive 
di8l)elief.    In  1746  he  wrote  his  Pensee*  PUloaopkiqu* *, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Peiuff*  rt 
Pascal.     Pascal,  b}'  a  series  of  sceptical  proposition «, 
had  hoped  to  establish  the  necessity  of  revelation. 
Diderot  tried  by  the  same  method  to  show  that  this 
revelation  must  be  untrue.     The  first  portion  of  the 
propositions  bore  upon  philosophy  and  natnial  relig- 
ion, but  at  length  he  came  to  weaken  the  proofi»  ffv 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  controverted  miracles, 
and  the  truth  of  any  system  which  reposes  on  mira- 
cles ;  3'et  even  in  this  work  he  did  not  evince  the  athe* 
ism  which  he  subsequently  avowed.     It  was  toon  a& 
ter  the  imprisonment  in  which  be  was  involved  by  this 
book  that  he  projected  the  plan  of  the  magnificent 
work,  the  Encydopedie,  or  universal  dictionary  of  hn- 
man  knowledge.     Its  object,  however,  was  not  only 
literary,  but  also  theological ;  for  it  was  designed  to 
circulate  among  all  claavs  new  modes  of  thinking, 
which  should  be  opposed  to  all  that  was  traditionary. 
Voltaire's  unbelief  was  merely  destructive ;  this  was 
reconstructive  and  systematic.     The  religion  of  this 
great  work  was  deism ;  the  philosophy  of  it  was  %&k^ 
sationalist  and  almost  materialist,  seeming  baldly  to 
allow  the  existence  of  anything  but  mechanical  be* 
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Inga.  Soul  wu  abforlwd  Id  body ;  th«  inner  world  in 
Chu  uuter — ■  tendency  fOaUred  by  physicB.  It  «aa  tbe 
view  of  thinjp  tiken  by  tha  scientific  mind,  sad  lacks 
the  pMtiul  and  (eeilng  elements  of  nutore — a  true 
type  of  tfas  «M  and  mecbaniciil  age  vhicli  produced 
IL  UidsTDt's  atheism  ii  a  still  rurtber  development 
or  his  unlielier.      It  u  expreued  in  few  of  bis  writings, 

leeks  to  inviilidate  tbe  ari^ments  for  tbe  l>eini;  of  ■ 
<iod,  drawn  from  final  causea.      It  tua  been  well  ob- 
BErved  thjt  tha  lesson  to  be  derived  frura  him  is  that 
the  mechanical  view  of  the  world  is  essentiHlly  athe- 
istic; that  whowevet  will  admit  no  msaoi 
of  diiCDTering  God  but  common  ki|{lc,  can- 
not find  biin.     Diderot's  unbelief  may  b« 
considered  to  embody  that  which  resulted 
from  th:i  abuse  at  once  of  ernditlnn,  phyai- 
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DidxBOhin  (Greek  tilpaxiuv,  Lat.  tUdradtma — 4 
double  drathma,  "tribnte,"  Uiitt.xvii,24),a  silver  cida 
equal  to  two  Attic  drachmM,  and  also  to  the  Jewish 
hulf  ahekel  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii,  8,  i).  It  was  therefore 
equivalent  to  about  If.  id.  sterling,  or  30  cents.  See 
Urakj  Statkr.  By  the  law  evert' Jew  was  required 
to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Eiod.  xxx,  13 
sq.),  and  this  amount  la  represented  by  tbe  didrachma 
in  Malt,  zrij,  21,  where  it  is  used  fur  the  "tribute- 
ntoney"  demanded  of  Christ  (compare  Josephus,  Aal, 
xviii,9,  t).  The  Septoagint  everywhere  rendera  tbe 
"thekerortbaOldTeetament  byAJracAnui,'  bnC  u 
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melaphydica"  (Kamr,  Crilical  lliitory  of 
Frtt  Though!,  lect.  v).  A  collection  of  his 
principjl  works  was  published  iiy  hia  disci- 
ple NaigeoD,  in  16  vols.  8vo,  1798,  and  re- 
printed since  ia  22  vols.  Sto,  Paris,  1821, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Naljeon  him- 
selr,  which,  however,  la  rather  a  dissertation 
on  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  thin  a 
real  biography.  Supplementary  to  the  above  edition 
of  Diderot'a  worka  ale  Corrapimdaiict  pkiloi.  et  aritiqut 
de  Grimm  tt  Diderol  (Paris,  1829,  in  16  vols.),  and  tbe 
Mrmoim,  Cirretp^m^mce,  et  Ouvraget  in^ii  de  Ditle- 
rot  (Paris,  l)t30,  i  vols).  See  also  Rosenkranz,  Didt- 
roli  Lebm  md  Werke  (1866,  2  vols.) ;  Carlyle,  MUcel. 
IPorit,  vol.  iv;  Rich,  DicHonarif  of  Biagraplnf ;  Engl, 
Csclo/nilla ;  Vinct,  French  UUralun ;  lloefer,  A'dud. 
Biog.  Ginirah,  xiv,  80  sq. 

Dldl«r,  or  OAiy  (in  Latin  DEaiPKRios),  Uahop 
of  Cahurs,  was  bom  at  Albi  in  695,  Ha  was  of  a  no- 
ble family  in  Aquitania,  and  was  educated  ai.  the  court 
of  king  Clotaira  TI,  who  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the 
crown.  Dagobeit,  the  scm  and  succesMr  of  CloUlro, 
Rave  to  Didier,  in  addition  to  hb  office  of  treasurer, 
that  of  govamor  of  Marseilles.  In  629,  when  bis 
tnuther  Kaaticus,  bishop  of  Cahors,  was  assassinated, 
Uidierwaa  chosen  his  successor.  As  bishop  ha  became 
very  rich,  and  tnade  himself  popular  by  a  jndicious 
use  of  bis  wealth.  Didier  is  a  popular  saint  In  South- 
em  France  underthe  name  of  U«ry.  His  works  have 
been  lost;  only  sixteen  eptiTi^M,  addressed  to  prominent 
persons  of  his  time,  as  tbs  kings  Dagoliert  and  Sigv- 
bert  III,  ore  still  exUnL  These  epistles  have  been 
published  by  Canlslus  (Xnttfmr  Ijectionea,  torn,  v),  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Lai.  vol.  Ixixvil,  and  by  Bouquet, 
CoU-clion  det  Uiiloheni  de  Francr,  torn.  iv.~Hoefer, 

Didier,  St.,  archbishop  of  Tienne,  wu  bom  at  An- 
tnn,  and  became  bishop  of  Vienne  In  59G.  Aa  he  gave 
Inatruction  In  boUea-Iettres  and  ancient  literature,  be 
was  denounced  to  Gregory  the  Great  as  teaching  bis 
pupils  pagan  literaturo.  Didier  (bund  it  easy  to  jus- 
tify himself;  but,  having  reproved  queen  Bmnehild  for 
her  conduct,  this  princess  convoked  a  synod  at  Cha- 
lons snr  Saone  and  in  603  Didier  was  deposed  and 
exiled  to  an  island  in  the  rivet  Khone.  Four  years 
altar  he  was  restored  lo  bis  see,  but  as  he  did  not  cease 
to  censure  tbe  queen,  and  as  he  endeavored  to  with- 
draw the  young  king  Thierry  from  the  inanence  of 
his  grandmother,  Bmnehild  had  him  waylaid  and  as- 
sassinated in  a  village  called  Prisclnia'cum,  on  the 
bank  of  tha  Chalarone  (subsequently  called  St.  Didier 
de  Chalarone),  on  May  23,  6(W.  On  Feb.  11,  in2l),  the 
body  of  Didier  wm  transferred  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church  at  Vienna.  Several  other  churches  cUim  (o 
poasesa  aome  relics  of  Didier,  who  is  commemorated  by 
tha  Church  of  Rome  as  a  aaint  on  Fell.  11  and  Msy 
23.  Lives  of  Didier  have  been  published  liy  Mom- 
brica  and  Cbifflet— Hoefer,  Bkg.  Ginindt,  xiv,  101.     | 


aeema  from  tbii  proliable  that  the  drachms  of  Alexan- 
dria was  equal  to  two  Altic  dracbmie,  or  one  of  £gin*. 
See  Frantz,  Dt  didrarhmU  a  ChriiUt  toliuU  (Viteb. 
1787);  Schmidt,  I'd.  (Argent.  1701;  Lips.  1767  ;  also  in 
his  Ditpp.  p.  796  -863) ;  Leisner,  lOtulralio  loci  6f  att. 
(Fridericopol.  1794);  Paulus,  &iiKr*i*)«iB;(to/(fcs«W. 
Itr  (in  his  Thai.  Jaunt.  1796,  p.  869-73,  9^1-45).     Bee 


Didymna  of  Alexandria  (called  Or  Bind)  wu 

born  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  311,  and  unfortunatelv 
lost  bis  sight  in  the  fourth  or  Rftb  year  of  his  age ;  yet 
he  arrived  at  great  proficiency,  it  is  aaiil.  in  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and  divinity  (Soc- 
rates, feci,  ffiit.  iv,  25).  He  became  master  of  the 
catechetical  school  ofAlexandris,  where  hla  fame  drew 
to  bim  *"  numbers  from  distant  parts  to  see  him  only  ;*' 
and  among  hia  disciples  were  St.  Jerome,  RulinDa.  Pal- 
ladiaa,  Evagrios,  and  I^ore.  Anthony,  the  chief  of 
the  Recluses,  visited  bim ;  and  seeing  him  blind,  said. 
"  lit  it  nothing  move  you,  0  Didymus,  that  your  bod- 
ily eyei  are  lost,  for  you  are  deprived  only  of  the  same 
kind  of  eyes  as  serve  the  basest  insects  for  vision!  bot 
rather  rejoice  tbat  you  possess  those  with  which  an- 
gels are  seen,  and  God  bimsetf  is  discerned."  Ho 
died  at  Alexandria  A.D.  395.  Ha  opposed  tbe  AHan 
doctrine,  but  seems  to  have  embraced  certein  of  the 
views  of  Origen,  which  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
at  the  fifth  General  Coancil  of  Constantinople.     He 

lost;  there  Is  a  list  of  them  in  Jeronw.  A-  Vir.IUluL 
and  in  Fabriclus,  BMielheca  Gnaai,  Ix.  2G9  aq.  (ed. 
Harlea),  Those  tbat  are  proaerved  are  (1.)  De  ipin'tm 
Siaido  (of  tbe  Holy  Spiritl,  of  wbicb  Jerome  ir    ' 


Utin 


which  is  preserved  among  bis  works. 


The  Greek  original  la  loat.  It  is  given  hi  Gallandii 
Biblinliteca  Falnan,  vol.  vi ;  In  Migne,  PatroUgin  Gra- 
Co,  xxxlx;  and  in  separate  editions,  Cologne,  16B1, 
8vo;  and  (better)  HelmstadI,  1611,  Sto.  The  booh 
leaches  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  mere  name  or 
property,  but  a  real  exi-itence  "in  union  with  tbe  Fa- 
thersnd  tha  Son,  and  different  frntn  all  created  things ;" 
that  it  is  tbe  cause  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sino- 
tidcation;  and  (Luke  xi,  IB)  "that  it  ia  tbe  Ailneasof 
tha  gifts  ofGod;  andalldivbiebeneDts  snbristthrouL'h 
it,  since  whatever  gift  God's  grace  bestowa  flows  down 
from  this  fountain ;"  that  it  is  uaboimded.  therefore  aa 
crealuro  (Mark  xiil,ll);  tb-it  it  la  not  of  tbe  natsta 
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of  angels,  for  tbej  an  not  eueniiaUy  holy ;  that  it  is 
not  a  creaturOi  for  men's  spirits  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  it,  and  no  mind  can  be  filled  with  a  creatnre ;  nor 
is  it  a  quality,  for  the  working  of  an  absent  is  attribu- 
ted to  it;  that  it  exists  with  and  as  God,  and  is  so 
called  Acts  v,  8,  4;  and  that  it,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  forms  one  essential  Godhead  in  a  Trinity  of 
persons,  each  capable  of  distinct  action  in  the  same 
time  and  place ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  §ame 
nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  they  have 
the  same  operation,  etc.  (2.)  Brevet  enarraHonee  in 
£pittolas  Canomcat  (Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles), given  in  Mi{;ne,  PcUr,  Gr.  vol.  xxxix,  and  in 
other  collections : — (3.)  Liber  advertut  Manichaoe^  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  given  in  Canisii  LecL  An^ 
liq,  i,  204  (compare  Basnage's  notes  in  his  ed.  of  Canis- 
ius);  also  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  Novist,  vol.  ii,  and 
in  Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  xxxix : — (4.)  De  Trinitate^  Libri 
tres  (xcpi  TpidSoc),  which  was  long  lost,  but  was  found 
by  Job.  Aloys.  Mingarelli,  and  published  by  him  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  It  is  given  (Greek  and  Latin)  in 
Migne,  vol.  xxxix,  where  also  are  several  fragments 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Didymus  on  various  parts  of 
Scripture.  See  the  notices  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grae. 
xxxix,  140  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bibliatheca  Gneca,  ix,269 
sq. ;  Cave,  Bittoria  Literaria,  anno  870 ;  Ceillier,  Au- 
teur$  Saer^y  vol.  v,  ch.  xix  (Paris,  1865);  Schrdckh, 
Kirckenge»AickUj  vii,  71  sq. ;  Guericke,  De  Schola  AU 
exandrina;  Schaflf,  History  of  the  Christian  Churtk,  ill, 
§  167;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  800;  Dupin,  Ecclesiasiieal 
Writers f  ii,  108;  Clarke,  Successinn  of  Sacred  LUera- 
tyre,  i,  897 ;  L&cke,  Qiustiones  Dtdymitma  (Gott.  1829) ; 
Alzog,  Patroioffie,  §  62  (Freiburg,  1866, 8vo). 

Did3rinu8  (ZwiLLiifo),  Gabriel,  a  friend  and  co- 
worker of  Luther,  was  bom  at  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  1487.  He  studied  at  Prague  and  Wittenberg, 
joined  the  Augustinians  in  1502,  and  became  priest  in 
1513.  He  was  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1521  caused  private 
masses  to  be  abolished  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  begging,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  that  of  preaching  on  texts 
taken  from  Scripture.  He  afterwards  severed  his 
connection  with  the  convents,  and  engaged  in  Carl- 
stadt's  crusade  against  learning,  but  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged his  error  on  this  point.  He  left  Witten- 
berg, however,  and  went  as  pastor  to  DUl)en  and  Tor- 
gau.  He  was  deposed  in  1549  by  Moritz  of  Saxony 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  (q.  v.),  and 
died  in  retirement  in  1558.  See  Seckendorf,  Comtnen- 
tarius  de  Lutheranismo ;  Teme,  Nachrichi  von  des  G. 
Didymus  /atalem  Leben  (Leipsic,  1787,  4to) ;  Herzog, 
RecU-Encykhpddie,  iii,  884;  Planck,  GeschicfUe  d.prot. 
Theologie,  Iv,  243  sq. 

Dieffenbaoher,  Jacob  Follmkr,  a  minister  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Milton, 
Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  December  18, 1802.  He 
spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  in  a  saw-mill  and 
cloth  factory.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  Milton  Academy,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  then 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1828, 
and  was  pastor  successively  in  Sharpsburg  charge, 
Md.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  Harmo- 
ny, Butler  County,  Pa.  In  this  last  charge  he  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  teaching.  He  died  Feb.  4, 1842. 
While  at  Woodstock  he  published  a  small  work  enti- 
tled The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Water  Baptism^  of  /». 
fant  Baptism,  and  Baptism  hy  Pouring  or  SpritMng. 
At  Woodstock,  Va.,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  a  trial 
in  court  for  an  alleged  violation  of  law  in  expressing 
certain  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  an  ad- 
dress on  colonization.  He  was,  however,  acquitted, 
but  soon  after  left  the  state.  He  preached  in  (German 
and  English,  and  was  a  wann-bearted  and  zealous 
ministar. 


Diepenbrock,  Helchior  Barok  ot^  was  bom 
at  Bocholt,  in  Westphalia,  January  6th,  179«l.  la 
1814  he  entered  the  Prussian  militia,  and  after  l^l<* 
studied  theology  at  Landshut,  Mayenoe,  and  Munater. 
He  was  consecrated  priest  in  1828,  but  reinaix»ed  w  :th 
bishop  Sailer  (q.  v.)  as  secretary  at  RegensbarK.  ^^ 
1880  he  was  made  dean,  and  in  1885  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral.  He  afterwards  acted  as  episcopal  vicar 
general  from  1842  to  1844,  was  created  baron  in  1815. 
and  elected  prince  bishop  of  Breslau.  In  1848  he  vai 
sent  to  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  In  the  coofiict 
between  the  Prussian  government  and  the  Lricislatore, 
which  refused  to  the  former  the  right  of  levying  taxe^^, 
Diepenbrock  vigorously  supported  the  govemmexit. 
and  issued  a  pastoral,  which,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  published  in  all  the  official  papers.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1850,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1653^  at 
Johannisberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  In  1850  be  found- 
ed the  Melchior  fbnd  of  10,000  florins  for  the  anpport 
of  poor  chaplains  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  diocc4«« 
of  Breslau.  He  was  a  moderate  Papist,  and,  like  most 
of  the  school  of  Sailer,  earnest  in  piety  and  Church  r»> 
forma.  See  Sailer.  His  principal  works  arc^  Geist- 
Ucher  Bbtmenstraius  (Regensburg,  1826 ;  2d  cd.  Salxh. 
1852) :— friiHMnmpea  an  d,junoen  Grajfm  v.  Sto&ery; 
Lthen  Hehvrich  Suso's  (Regensb.  2d  ed.  1887) :  —  T.i- 
misches  StilUeben  nach  Conscience,  and  several  sennonaw 
A  biography  of  Diepenbrock  was  published  by  hia  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Breslau,  biohop  Foerster,  in  1859L 
— Pierer,  Universal'Lexikonj  s.  v. 

Dies  AbsolntlOnis.  One  of  the  names  of  Good 
Friday.  The  title  originated  with  the  custom  of  ab- 
solving penitents  firom  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  that 
day.— Ambrosius,  Epist.  88 ;  Siegel,  Handbuck  d.  Alter- 
thumer,  i,  876. 

Dies  CinSnmi,  the  Latin  name  for  Ash-Wkdkes- 
DAY  (q.  v.). 

Dies  CcanaD  DomlnicsB  or  XhichaxiBtiae,  one 

of  the  designations  of  Maundy  Thursday  (q.  v.).  It 
was  distinguished  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     See  Maukdy  THunaDAT. 

Dies  Domixiiciis  (r;  cvpiac^),  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Lord^s  Day,  which  was  also  called  Sunday,  d^es 
solis,  especially  when,  in  addressing  the  heathen,  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day.  Daring  the 
eariy  ages  it  was  never  called  the  Sabbath,  that  word 
being  confined  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  which 
continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  in  part  also. 
for  a  short  time,  by  some  of  the  converts  to  Christian. 
ity. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  xz,  ch.  ii,  §  1 ;  Cole- 
man, Ancient  ChrisUamty,  ch.  zxiii,  §  2. 

Dies  Ine,  the  fismouB  Latin  judgment  hrnn  of 
the  18th  or  14th  century,  which,  in  its  received  fonn 
reads  as  follows : 

1    Diet  Ins,  dies  flla, 

8oIvet  sieclain  In  favflla, 
Teate  David  cum  Sibylla. 

2.  Qaantus  tremor  est  ftitama, 
Qnmndo  Judex  est  venturoa, 
Curfcta  Btricte  diecavuniBf 

8.   Tabs,  mlnxm  ■pargens  Muom 
Per  Bepulerm  r^ouum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  throoum. 

4.  Mora  stupebit  ei  natnm, 
Qunm  reeurget  creatuia, 
Jndicsnti  reepoxunra. 

B.  Liber  soiptus  proferetur, 
Id  quo  totum  oontlnetur, 
Unde  mundas  JudloeCur. 

6.  Judex  eiigo  qunm  sedebltf 
Quidquld  Utet,  appareblt, 
Nil  innltnin  remanebit. 

7.  Quid  sum  miter  tnnc  dletnnHi 
Quem  piitronura  rogatnnit, 
Quum  vlx  justOR  sit  secants  f 

8L  Rex  tremendaB  msjestatl^ 
Qui  lalvardos  ftAvw  grmtls, 
Balva  me,  font  pictatfa. 
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9.  BeoordarBi  Jqbu  pie, 
Qaod  sum  caoMi  tun  viA, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

10    Qunreiu  me  Mdiatl  Imsub, 
Bedemi«ti  emce  pawiu : 
TMitns  labor  non  ait  eaMU. 

11*   Jiute  Judex  uldooit, 
Donam  fao  remiesioolfl 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

1S«    logemiico  tanquam  reos, 
CulpA  rubet  vultns  metis : 
Bupplicanti  paroe.  Dens. 

18.  Qnl  Mariam  abaolvisti, 
Kt  latronem  exaudiatl, 
Mltii  quoqae  spem  dedlsU. 

14    Preces  meie  non  sant  digiue, 
8ed  ta,  bone,  fac  beoiffrne, 
Ne  perennl  cremer  igne. 

ISi    Inter  oves  locam  pne«ta, 
Et  ab  hoeiis  me  wquestrat 
8tataen«  in  parte  dextra. 

10.  Confutatlfi  maledlctis, 
Flammie  acribus  addictiai 
Voca  me  com  benedictifl. 

IT.   Oro  snpplex  et  aocUoii, 
Or  oontritum  quasi  cinisi 
Gere  curam  mel  finis. 

18>   [Lacrimosa  dies  iHa, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judieandos  homo  reus; 
Huic  ergo  parce.  Dens. 
Pie  Jesu  Domine 
Dona  eis  requiem.    Amen.] 

Thii  is  the  text  of  the  Roman  MissaL  The  last  six 
lines  we  consider  as  an  addition  bj  another  hand  from 
older  hymns  in  public  nse.  Daniel  {Theaaunu  hymnd, 
ii,  lOS)  gives  two  other  forms;  one  considerably  Ion- 
ger,  from  a  marble  slab  in  the  Franciscan  chorch  at 
Hantna  (first  published  by  MohnilLe,  who,  without 
good  reason,  considers  it  the  original  form),  and  com- 
mencing, 

Coglta  (Qumo)  anlma  fldells 

Ad  quid  respondere  velis 

Chrlsto  venturo  de  ocelis. 

I.  Conltudi, — The  hymn  is  variously  called  Prota 
de  tnortidtf  Dt  die  judica^  In  eommemoraiione  defuncto- 
rumt  and  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  the  day  of 
All  Souls  (Nov.  2),  in  masses  for  the  dead,  and  on  fu- 
neral solemnities.  It  is  a  judgment  hymn,  based  upon 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
in  Zeph.  i,  15,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate: ''Dies  ira,  dibs  illa,  dies  tribuiatioms  et  an- 
ffUMtuty  dies  ecUamUatis  et  mUeria,  diet  tenebmnnn  et 
caligiftia^  dies  nebula  et  turbinis,  dies  tuba  et  clangoris 
super  civitates  nuinit€U  et  super  angehs  excelsos,'*  The 
first  words  of  this  passage  furnished  the  beginning 
and  the  theme  of  the  poem.  The  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  the  author  had  in  view  are  Psa.  cii,  26 ; 
xcvi,  13 ;  xcvii,  8,  etc.  (hence  David  is  introduced  in 
the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  as  the  Scripture 
prophet  of  that  day) ;  2  Pet.  iii,  7-11  ("  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,**  etc. — hence 
in  some  versions  Peter  is  substituted  for  Diprid)^  and 
the  descriptions  which  Christ  himself  gives  of  the  gen- 
eral judgment  (Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv).  But  the  Sibyl 
is  also  mentioned,  as  the  representative  of  the  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  heathenism,  with  allusion  to  the 
Sibylline  oracle  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  com- 
mencing *'  Va  qtuts  iliii  dies  deprendit,''^  This  apocry- 
phal feature,  though  somewhat  repugnant  to  Protestant 
taste,  and  hence  omitted  or  altered  in  many  ProtMtant 
versions  of  the  poem,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
patristic  and  scholastic  use  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
4th  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  other  heathen  testimonies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  apologetic  purposes.  It  is  intended 
to  give  the  idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  univer- 
sal character,  founded  in  the  expectations  of  Gentiles, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  and  indicated  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son as  well  as  the  voice  of  revelation.  The  medisBval 
painters  likewise  place  the  Sibyl  alongside  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel.    The  poem  first  deacribes  the  Judg- 


ment as  a  certain  ftict,  with  its  accompanying  terrors; 
then  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  guilt  and  dismay, 
and  ends  with  a  pra3'er  for  mercy,  which  prompted 
Christ  to  die  for  poor  sinners,  and  to  forgive  the  peni- 
tent thief. 

n.  Charader  and  Fa/iie.->The  Dies  Ira  Is  univer- 
sally acluowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  production  of 
sacred  Latin  poetry,  and  the  grandest  judgment  hymn 
of  all  times  and  tongues.    Daniel  (Thes.  hynmol.  11,  p. 
112)  justly  styles  it  **  tmo  omnium  cmsensu  sacra  ptO- 
seos  summum  decus  et  ecdesia  Lattna  KHfiiiXiov  pretiO" 
sissimum.'*     "•  It  would  be  difficult,*'  says  Coles,  "to 
find,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  production  to 
which  a  profounder  interest  attaches  than  to  that  mag- 
nificent canticle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dies  Ira,  .  .  . 
Of  Latin  hymns  it  is  the  best  known,  and  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece."  The  Germans  call  it  the  hymn  of 
giants  (Gigantenhynums).     In  simplicity  and  faith  it 
AiUy  equals  an  older  anonymous  Latin  judgment  hymn 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  commencing  Appa- 
rebit  repewUna  magna  dies  Domini,  while  in  lyric  fervor 
and  effect,  as  well  as  in  majesty  and  terror,  it  far  sur- 
passes it  and  all  the  numerous  imitations  of  later  times. 
It  stands  solitary  and  alone  in  its  glory,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  surpassed.    It  is  truly  *  *  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty that  is  a  joy  forever."     Among  poetic  'gems  it  is 
the  diamond.     It  breathes,  indeed,  the  mediseval  spirit 
of  legalistic  rather  than  of  joyous  evangelical  piety, 
but  otherwise  it  is  quite  free  from  every  objectionable 
feature  of  Romanism,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  two 
famous  Stabat  Maters  (the  Alaier  dolorosa,  and  the  re- 
cently discovered  Mater  tpeciosa),  tinctured  as  these 
are  with  Mariolatry.    It  represents  salvation  as  an  act 
of  the  free  grace  of  Christ,  qui  salvandos  salvat  gratis. 
Hence  it  is  as  much  admired  by  Protestants  as  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.    The  secret  of  ita  beauty  and  power 
lies  first  in  the  intensity  of  Christian  feeling  with 
which  its  great  theme  is  handled.    The  poet  feels,  as 
an  awfbl  and  overpowering  reality,  the  coming  judg- 
ment of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  he  hears  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel  sounding  through  the  open  sepul- 
chres; he  sees  the  tumult  and  terror,  the  devouring 
flames  and  final  wreck  of  the  universe,  the  Judge 
seated  in  terrific  majesty  on  the  throne,  with  the  open 
book  of  the  deeds  of  ages,  dividing  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  eter- 
nal weal  and  woe ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  an  humble 
penitent  he  pleads  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  at  the 
hands  of  Him  who  pardoned  the  penitent  thief  in  his 
dying  hour.     The  poem  is  in  the  highest  degree  pa- 
thetic, a  cry  fh)m  the  depth  of  personal  experience, 
and  irresistibly  draws  every  reader  into  sympathetic 
excitement.     That  man  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  who 
can  read  it  without  shaking  and  quivering  with  emo- 
tion.    It  is  pregnant  with  life,  and  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  awful  scenes  of  the  judgment  day.     **  It 
is  electrically  charged,  and  contact  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  shock  and  shuddering.*'     The  second  de- 
ment of  ita  power  lies  in  the  inimitable  form,  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  every  man   of  taste* 
Whatever  there  is  of  dignity,  majesty,  and  melody 
in  the  old  Roman  tongue  is  here  brought  out  and  con- 
centrated as  in  no  other  poem,  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  one  grand  idea  of  the 
poem.    It  is  onomatopoetic,  and  echoes,  as  well  as  hu- 
man language  can  do,  the  storm,  and  wrath,  and  wail- 
ing of  the  judgment  day.    Every  word  sounds  like  the 
solemn  peal  of  an  organ,  or  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel  summoning  the  dead  to  everlasting  bliss  or 
to  everlasting  woe.     The  stately  metre,  the  triple 
rh5'me,  the  selection  of  the  vowels  in  striking  adapta- 
tion to  the  sense  and  feeling,  heighten  and  complete 
the  effect  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 
The  music  of  the  vowel  assonances  and  consonances, 
e.  g.  the  double  u  in  the  2d  and  7th  stanzas  (/uturus, 
venturuSj  diseussurus;  diduruSj  rogaiurus,  securus) ;  the 
o  and  u  in  the  8d  stanza  (fomim,  regionwn,  thronum) ; 
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and  the  i  and  e  in  the  9th  stanza,  defy  the  skill  of  the 
best  translators  in  any  language.  We  quote  the  judg- 
ments of  eminent  writers.  "  Qu^t  sunt  verba  tot  ponde- 
ra^  immo  tonUruay*  says  Daniel.  ^*  Combining  some- 
what of  the  rhythm  of  classical  Latin  with  the  rhymes 
of  the  medieval  Latin,  treating  of  a  theme  full  of  aw- 
ful sublimity,  and  grouping  together  the  most  start- 
?rn^<jiMigery  of  Scripture  as  to  the  last  judgment,  and 
throwing  this  into  yet  stronger  relief  by  the  barbaric 
simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  set,  and  adding  to 
all  these  its  full  and  trumpet-like  cadences,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  impassioned  feelings  of  the  south,  whence 
it  emanated,  the  gravity  of  the  north,  whose  severer 
style  it  adopted,  it  is  well  fitted  to  arouse  the  hearer" 
(Dr.  W.  R.  Williams).  "  The  metre  so  grandly  de- 
vised, of  which  I  remember  no  other  example,  fitted 
though  it  has  here  shown  itself  for  bringing  out  some 
of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  Latin  language— the  sol- 
emn effect  of  the  triple  rhyme,  which  has  been  likened 
to  blow  following  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil — 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  in  the  universal  interest  of 
his  theme,  a  confidence  which  has  made  him  set  out 
his  matter  with  so  majestic  and  unadorned  a  plain- 
ness as  at  once  to  be  intelligible  to  all — ^these  ments, 
with  many  more,  have  combined  to  give  the  Dies  Ira 
a  high  place,  indeed  one  of  the  highest,  among  the 
master^Meces  of  sacred  song**  (Archbishop  Trench). 
(Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  there  is  no 
other  example  of  this  metre.  There  are  some  verses 
of  striking  resemblance  attributed  by  some  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, but  probably  of  much  later  date : 

^  Cum  recordor  morlturus 
Quid  post  mortem  Am  futums. 
Terror  terret  me  venturus,  ' 
Quem  expecto  non  securua. 
Terret  dies  me  tenx>ri8, 
Dies  irs)  ae  furoriis 
Dies  luctuH  ac  moerorlB, 
DieR  ultrix  peccatorb. 
Dies  ira,  dies  ilia.**) 

"  Every  line  weeps.  Under  every  word  and  syllable 
a  living  heart  throbs  and  pulsates.  The  very  rhythm, 
or  that  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
which  prosodists  call  the  arsia  and  the  thesisj  one 
might  almost  fancy  were  synchronous  with  the  contrac- 
tion and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  It  is  more  than 
dnmatic.  The  horror  and  the  dread  are  real;  are 
actual,  not  acted"  (A.  Coles).  *'  ZH'ew  tchauerlicke  Ge- 
dicht,'"  savs  Fred,  von  Meyer,  *^arm  an  Eildem^  ganz 
Ge/uhly  sckldfft  vne  ein  Hammer  mU  drei  ffeheimmfUM- 
vollen  Reimkidngen  an  cUe  BrusV  ("This  awful  poem,* 
poor  in  images,  all  feeling,  beats  the  breast  like  a 
hammer  with  three  mysterious  rhyme  -  strokes"). 
"  The  Dies  frtB,'*  to  quote  from  V.  Cousin  (^Lectures  an 
the  Ti-ue,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Gitod,  p.  177),  "recited 
only,  produces  the  most  terrilile  effect.  In  those  fear- 
fhl  words  every  blow  tells,  so  to  speak;  each  word 
contains  a  distinct  sentiment,  an  idea  at  once  profound 
and  determinate.  The  intellect  advances  at  each  step, 
and  the  heart  rushes  on  in  its  turn."  No  wonder  that 
literary  men  and  secular  poets  have  been  captivated 
by  the  Dies  free,  as  well  as  men  in  full  religious  sym- 
pathy with  its  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings.  Gothe 
introduces  it  with  thrilling  effect  in  the  cathedral 
scene  of  Faust  to  stir  up  the  conscience  of  poor  Mar- 
garet, who  is  seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
Bounding  trump,  the  trembling  graves,  and  the  fier}' 
torment.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  repeat  the  stanza 
ending,  Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus^  without  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  earl  of  Roscommon,  "not 
more  learned  than  good,"  in  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,  uttered  with  the  most  fervent  devotion  two 
lines  of  his  own  version : 

•*  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forealce  me  in  my  end  T* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  happily  reprodaced  some  stanzas 
of  the  Dies  Ira  for  his  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
and  was  heard  repeating  them  on  his  dying  bed,  when 


the  strength  of  his  body  and  mind  was  fiiiTing.  T^ 
Dies  Ira  has  also  given  rise  to  some  of  tbe  greuSFS 
musical  compositions  of  Palestrina,  JDnrmnte;,  Pei^ 
Itese,  Haydn, Vogler, Winter,  Chembini,  Gottfried  HI- 
Iter,  Neukomm,  and  especially  of  Mozart,  in  bis  ^im^'L* 
Requiem,  during  the  composition  of  -vrliiclft  be  fiec 
(1791). 

III.  The  Authorship  of  the  Dies  Irm  CJaniMit  be  cer- 
tainly fixed.  The  writer  evidently  wms  uhcopcss^ 
about  his  own  fame.  It  is  now,  however,  pretty  gener- 
ally assigned  to  the  Franciscan  monk  Tbomas  st  C^^lass 
(a  little  town  in  Abrnzzo  ulteriore,  in  Italjr^  tbe  Im^'^" 
raphe.-  of  his  intimate  friend  St.  Francis  of  Assist  (f«e 
Acta  iSTanctorum,  Oct.,  tom.  ii).  He  was  »apertc7  d 
the  Franciscan  convents  of  Cologne.  Mayence,  TTotbs, 
and  Speyer,  and  died  after  A.D.  1255.  Tbe  ol^le^t  tes- 
timony  in  fisvor  of  this  view  is  taken  from  Bjsrtbclo- 
msBUs  Albizzi  of  Pisa  (f  1401),  in  his  Liber  <vmfarm^- 
t€itum  of  1385,  where  he  says:  *^Fraier  Tlko&mfSM  f«» 
Tnandato  apostotico  scripnt  sermone  poHto  legrmAaw^  pri- 
mam  beaii  Frandsd,  et  pros  am  dk   mortc-xs,  <^r.E 
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cisse."     This  proves  only  that  at  that  time  tbe  /W<9 
Ira  was  part  of  the  Missal,  and  was  believed  hy  san.^ 
to  be  the  work  of  Thomas.    Lucas  Wadding,  in  bis  An- 
nals of  the  Franciscan  order  (1650),  defends  tbbs 
dition,  and  Mohnike,  Rambach,  Daniel,  Koch,  Pal 
Mono,  Wackemagel,  Coles,  and  other  modem  ^rrit^rs 
on  the  subject,  adopt  it  as  the  most  probable  opiniafi. 
The  rivalry  of  monastic  orders  has  interfered  witb  tbe 
question  of  authorship,  and  Dominicans  and  Benedlr- 
tines  have  disputed  the  claims  of  the   Fraaascacs. 
But  there  is  no  more  or  much  less  evidence  for  aay 
of  the  other  names  which  have  been  suggested^  as 
Gregory  the  Great,  St  Bernard,  Bonaventnra,  Ma^ 
theeus  a  Aquasparta,  Latinus  Frangipani,  Felix  HaiD- 
merlin  (Malleolus,  of  Zurich,  1889-1450),  etc     It  t^ 
certainly  not  older  than  Thomas  a  Celano,  but  rather 
of  a  later  date.     The  extraordinary  rell^^oa  ferr<.4' 
which  characterized  the  early  history  of  tiie  Franc0t> 
can  order  may  be  considered  an  argument  of  interaal 
probability  for  the  authorship  of  Thomas  a  Celano. 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  Jacopone  is  the  author  of  the 
Stabat  Mater  (as  asserted  by  L.  Waddini^),  then  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Franciscan  orde  -  for  the  most  sulw 
lime  as  well  as  for  the  most  pathetic  hymn  of  tbe  Latin 
Church.     Mone  (Jjoteintsche  Hymtun  des  MitfeiaHert, 
1853,  i,  408)  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  Dies  Irv 
arose,  not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  simply  from  tbe  in- 
dividual contemplation  of  a  monk  in  his  lonely  cell,  bat 
was  inspired  by  older  judgment  hymns  in  public  ose, 
and  was  composed  with  an  original  view  to  the  pntiiic 
service  in  missa  Defunetorum.     In  one  of  them,  whidk 
he  found  in  a  MS.  at  Reichenau  from  the  12th  or  Uth 
century,  the  passage  occurs : 

"  Laerimosa  die$  iUa^ 
Otta  resurffenn  ex  /aviUa 
Homo  rewi  judicrndfift^ 
Juetufl  aulem  ooroDandua.** 

The  closing  suspirium : 

^^  Pie  Jean,  Domlne, 
Dona  eid  requiem,** 

is  likewise  found  in  older  hymns  and  Missals.     Vone 
conjectures  that  the  author  of  Dies  Ira  himself  append- 
ed these  lines  from  older  sources  to  his  poem,  aince 
they  did  not  fit  in  his  triple  rhyme.     Daniel  (torn,  i, 
i:n,  and  V,  110)  and  Wackemagel  (Das  deutsdke  Kir- 
chenlied  von  der  dltesten  Zeii,  etc.  i,  138)  are  disposed 
to  adopt  this  view.     But  it  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble  that  the  original  poem  closed  with  Gere  euram 
mei  fans,  and  that  th6  remaining  six  lines,  with  their 
different  versification,  and  the  change  from  the  first  to 
the  third  person  (huic  and  exs),  were  added  from  an  old- 
er funeral  service  already  in  use  by  the  oompllerB  of 
mediaeval  Missab,  and  not  by  the  author.     Then  we 
I  have  a  perfectly  uniform  production,  which  probably 
j  emanated  from  a  subjective  state  cf  mind  without  r^ 
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gard  to  public  nte,  but  which  soon  found  its  way,  on  ac- 
count of  ita  intrinsic  excellency,  into  the  Church  ser- 
vice, since  the  deepest  subjectivity  in  lyric  poetry  is  the 
best  kind  of  objectivity.  It  certainly  was  in  public 
use  already  in  the  14th  century  in  Italy,  and  gradual- 
ly passed  into  the  Church  service  of  other  countries, 
scattering  along  its  track  **the  luminous  footprints  of 
its  victorious  progress  as  the  subduer  of  hearts." 

IV.  Translations, — No  poem  has  so  often  challenged 
and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators  and  imita- 
tors.    The  unusually  large  number  of  translations 
proves  that  none  comes  up  to  the  original.     Its  music, 
majesty,  and  grandeur  can  only  be  imperfectly  repro- 
duced in  modem  languages.     "  Its  apparent  artless- 
ness  and  simplicity  indicate  that  it  can  be  turned  read- 
ily into  another  language,  but  its  secret  power  refuses 
to  be  thus  transferred.**     The  Germans  have  general- 
ly succeeded  better  than  the  English,  owing  to  the 
larger  number  of  double  rhymes  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.    But  some  English  translations  are  admirable. 
Dr.  Lisco,  in  a  mono^aph  on  the  Dies  Ira,  A.D.  1840, 
counted  forty-four  versions,  mostly  German,  to  which, 
three  years  afterwards,  he  added  seventeen   more. 
There  must  be  at  least  thirty  English  versions  which 
Dr.  Lisco  did  not  know.     There  is  a  Greek  version  by 
Hildner,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  ("U 
opyrjc  iKHv'  tffikpa,  given  by  Daniel,  ii,  105).     Of 
German  versions  we  may  mention  those  of  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel  (^lenen  Tag,  den  Tag  dts  Zoren),  Bnnsen 
(Tag  det  Zoms,  o  Tc^  voU  Grauen),  Knapp  (two:  An 
dem  ZonUag,  an  dem  hohen,  and  lenen  Tag,  den  Tag 
der  IVehen),  Seld  (Zom  ttnd  Zittem  has^  Klag  isf), 
Daniel  (two:  Tag  des  Zorru,  du  Tag  dir  FuUe,  and 
Danid  und  SihyUu  sjiricht),  Toestrup  {Zomtag,  tchreck- 
lichtter  der  Tage),  Konigsfeld  (An  dan  Zomtag,  jenem 
hehren),  J.  P.  Lange  (lener  Tag  des  Zoms,  der  Tagt), 
Schaff  (two  in  his  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund  for  1868,  p. 
388  sq. :  An  dem  Tag  der  Zomesflammen,  and  An  dem 
Tag  der  ZcmesfuUe) ;  also  Herder,  Fr.  von  Meyer,  A. 
L.  FoUen,  Wessenberg,  Harms,  Ddring,  Stier.     One 
German,  Lecke,  wrote  twelve  versions.    The  best  Eng- 
lish translators  of  tlie  hymn  are  Richard  Crashaw 
(his  version  is  the  oldest,  made  1646,  remarkable  for 
strength,  but  differing  from  the  measure  of  the  origin- 
al, ^^ Heard' st  thou,  my  sotd,  what  seyious  things  Both  the 
Psalm  and  Sibyl  sings'*^;  the  E'lrl  of  Roscommon  (**  The 
Dajf  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day''^ ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(only  a  part  of  it,  but  admirably  done :  **  Thnt  day  rf 
wrath,  thai  dreadful  day'') ;  Macaulay  (1826,  "  On  tliat 
great,  that  awful  day'');  archbishop  Trench  ('*0  that 
dtJUf,  thai  day  ofirt'' — a  very  close  translation,  though 
not  in  the  double  rh^nne  of  the  original);  Dean  Henry 
Alford  (1845, '' Day  of  anger,  thai  dread  day'');  Mrs. 
Charles  (in  "The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song," 
1864,  "Zo,  the  day  of  wrath,  the  day')]  Henry  Mills 
(^^Day  of  wrath — the  sinner  dooming");  Epes  Sargent 
("  D'ly  of  ire,  that  day  impending");  E.  Cas  wall  (^^Nigh- 
er  still,  and  still  more  nigh") ;  Is.  Williams ;  Robert  Da- 
vidson (*'i>ay  of  wrath!  that  day  is  hasting") ;  W.  G. 
Dix  (**  That  dtiy  nf  wrath— upon  that  day") ;  Charies 
Rockwell  C'Day  of  wrath!  oh  direful  day");  J.  H. 
Abrahall  C^Day  of  wrath  and  tribulation"  in  the  Chris- 
Han  Remembrancer  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  169) ;  W.  J.  Irons 
Q^Day  ofwraih!  0  day  of  mourning,"  adopted  in  the 
"Hymnal  Noted*');  W.  R.Williams  0*/)ay  of  wrath! 
that  day  dismaying") ;  Edward  Slosson  Q^D/y  oftcrath  ! 
of  (lays  that  day");  Erastus  C.  Benedict  (two,  ^^Day 
of  wrath  !  that  final  day,"  and  "  Day  of  threatened 
wrath  from  heaeen");  Gen.  John  A.  Dix*(1862,  ^' Day 
of  vengeance,  without  morrow" — an  eclectic  translation, 
Uie  rhymes  being  selected  from  other  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Coles  and  Irons).     Among  these  transla- 
tors, America  is  well  represented  by  W.  R.  Williams, 
Slosson,  Davidson,  Rockwell,  Mills,  Sargent,  W.  G. 
and  John  A.  Dix,  Benedict.     But  the  palm  among 
translators  belongs  to  an  American  layman,  Abraham 
Coles,  a  phj'sician  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  pre- 


pared no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  versions,  all  good  in 
their  way,  six  of  which  are  in  the  trochaic  measure  and 
double  rhyme  of  the  original ;  live  like  in  rhythm,  but 
in  single  rhyme ;  one  in  iambic  triplets,  like  Roscom- 
mon's; the  last  in  quatrains,  like  Crashaw's  version. 
The  first  two  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Newark 
DaUy  A  dvertiser,  1847,  and  a  part  of  one  found  its  way 
into  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  other 
into  H.  W.  Beecher's  "Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes."  They  are  now  all  published  together 
with  an  Introduction,  and  a  photograph  picture  of 
Micliael  Angelo's  famous  Last  Judgment.  Of  the 
many  translations,  we  select  in  conclusion  one  which 
is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  a  Baptist  clergj^man  of 
New  York,  which  appeared,  with  a  valuable  note  on 
Dies  Ira,  in  his  Miscellanies,  2d  edit.  N.  Y.  1860,  p.  88- 
90.  The  author  kindly  consents  to  its  use  here,  with 
a  few  changes,  and  the  modest  remark  :  "  Its  imper- 
fections are  excusable  only  from  its  having  preceded 
the  more  finished  rendering  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Abraham 
Coles,  of  Newark,  N.  J." 

1.  Day  of  wrath!  that  day  dismaying; 
As  the  seers  of  old  were  saying, 
All  the  world  in  ashes  laying. 

8.  What  the  fear!  and  what  the  qnaking! 
When  the  Judge  his  way  is  taking, 
Strictest  search  in  all  things  making. 

8.  When  the  trump,  with  blast  astounding, 
Through  the  tombs  of  earth  resounding, 
Bids  all  stand,  the  throne  anrroundicg. 

4.  Death  and  Nature  all  aghast  are, 
While  the  dead  rise  fast  and  faster, 
Answering  to  their  Judge  and  Master. 

5.  Forth  is  brought  the  record  sniemn ; 
See,  o*erwrit  in  each  dread  column. 
With  man's  deeds,  the  Doomsday  volumeL 

6.  Now  the  Sovereign  Judge  is  seated ; 
All,  long  hid,  is  loud  repeated ; 
Naught  escapes  the  Judgment  meted. 

T.  Ah!  what  plea  shall  I  be  pleading? 
Who  for  me  be  interceding, 
When  the  Just  man  help  is  needing? 

8.  Oh,  thou  King  of  awful  splendor, 
Of  salvation  free  the  Sender, 
Grace  to  me,  all  gracious,  render. 

9.  Jesus,  Lord,  my  plea  let  this  be, 

Mine  the  woe  that  brought  frcm  blisa  Tliee; 
On  that  day,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  mb^s  me? 

10.  Wearily  for  me  Thon  soughtest ; 

On  the  cross  my  soul  Thou  boughtest ; 
Lose  not  all  for  which  Thou  wioughtest! 

11.  Vengeance,  Lord,  then  be  Thy  mission : 
JVoir,  of  sin  grant  free  remission 

Ere  that  day  of  inquisition. 

15.  Low  in  shame  before  Thee  groaning ; 
Blushes  deep  my  sin  are  owning; 
Hear,  O  Lord,  my  suppliant  moaning  1 

18.  Her  of  old  that  sinned  forgiving, 
And  the  dying  thief  receiving, 
Thou,  to  me  too,  hope  art  giving. 

14.  In  my  prayer  though  sin  discerning. 
Yet,  good  liord,  in  goodness  turning, 
Save  me  from  the  endless  burning  I 

16.  *M1d  Thy  sheep  be  my  place  give.n  ; 
Far  the  goats  from  mc  bo  driven  : 
Lift,  at  Thy  right  hand,  to  heaven. 

10.  When  the  cursed  are  confounded, 
Wltii  devouring  flame  surrounded, 
With  the  blest  be  my  name  founded. 

17.  Low,  I  beg,  as  supplisnt  bending ; 

With  crushed  heart,  my  life  furth  spending ; 
Lord,  be  nigh  me  In  my  ending ! 

18.  Ah  that  day !  that  day  of  weeping  1 
When  in  dust  no  longer  sleeping, 
Mnn  to  God  in  guilt  Is  going— 
Lor  J,  be  then  Thy  mercy  showing ! 

V.  Literature.— X}.  C.  F.  Mobnike,  Kirchen-md  liter-' 
arhistorische  Studien  und  MittheUungen,  Bd.  i.  Heft,  i 
(Beitrage  zur  alien  kirrhlichen  Ilymnologie,  Stralsund, 
1824,  p.  1-100);  G.  W.  Fink,  Thomas  von  Celano  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber's  Encyclop,  sec  i,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  7-10;  F.  G. 
Lisco,  Dies  Iras,  ffymmu  auf  das  Weltgericht,  Berlin, 
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1840  (to  this  must  be  added  an  appendix  to  the  same 
author's  monograph  on  the  Stabat  Maier,  Berlin,  1843| 
where  he  notices  17  additional  translations  of  the  Dies 
Ira) ;  W.  R.  Williams,  Mucellamtt  (N.  Y.  1860,  p.  78 
-90);  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesivnu  HymnologieuM  (Lips. 
1856,  ii,  103-131;  y,  1856,  110-116);  C.  E.  Koch,  art. 
DieM  Ira  in  Herzog's  Theol  Encyklop.  (1856),  iii,  887, 
888  (brief) ;  Abraham  Coles,  Dies  Irce  m  thirteen  oriff' 
inal  KerAofw,  vith  Photographic  IVustratiofu  (N.  Y.  4th 
ed.  1866).  Compare  also  the  anon^'mous  publication. 
The  seven  great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaval  Church  (N.  Y. 
8d  ed.  1867,  p.  44-97),  where  seven  English  translations 
of  the  Dies  Ira  are  given,  viz.  those  of  Gen.  Diz,  two 
of  Coles,  Roscommon,  Crushaw,  Irons,  and  Slosson. 

Dies  Luxninmn  (rifiipa  ^wrtjv,  dojf  ofUghts}y  an 
ancient  name  for  the  Epiphan j ;  baptism  being  gen- 
erally called  0cDc  and  ijMTifffia,  light  and  iUumincUion^ 
this  day,  being  the  supposed  day  of  our  Saviour's  bap- 
tism, was  styled  **  the  day  of  lights  or  illumination,  or 
baptism."  Asterios  Amasenus  (^Hom,  iv,  in  Fest,  Kal, 
cited  by  Bingham)  says,  "  We  celebrate  the  nativity 
because  at  this  time  God  manifested  his  divinity  to  us 
in  the  Besh.  We  celebrate  the  feast  of  light,  because, 
by  the  remission  of  our  sins  in  baptism,  we  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  dark  prison  of  our  former  life  to 
a  life  of  light  and  virtue." — Bingham,  Orig,  EccUs,  bk. 
XX,  ch.  iv,  §  7. 

Diet  (nnnx,  aruchah',  rendered  "  allowance,'*  2 
Kings  XXV,' 80;  "victuals,"  Jer.  xl,  5;  "dinner," 
Prov.  XV,  17),  a  fixed  portion  or  ration  of  daily  food 
(Jer.  Iii,  84).  The  food  of  Eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the  small 
amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety  of  arti- 
cles used  as  accompanimente  to  bread,  the  snbstitu- 
tion  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  we  should  deem  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  same  dish  or  the  same  meal.  The 
chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large  consumption  of 
bread,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brew is  testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  le4:hem  (origin- 
ally food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "  staff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi,  26 ; 
Psa.  cv,  16;  Ezek.  iv,  16;  xiv,  13).  Simpler  prepa- 
rations of  com  were,  however,  common ;  sometimes 
the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural  state  (a 
custom  practised  in  Palestine  (Robinson's  Researches^ 
i,  493),  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  26 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  Matt,  xii, 
1 ;  Luke  vi,  1) ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  grains, 
after  being  carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii,  14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  com," 
in  which  form  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  par- 
ticularly among  laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the 
means  of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii,  14 ;  Ruth  ii,  14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  xxv,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28) ;  this  prac- 
tice is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (comp.  Lane,  i,  261 ; 
Robinson,  Rfs,  ii,  850).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
braised  (like  the  Greek  polenta,  Pliny,  xviii,  14),  in 

which  state  it  was  termed  either  b*^,)^  (Sept.  fpucrd ;  A. 
V.  "  beaten,"  Lev.  ii,  14, 16),  or  riD'^n  (Aqnil.  Symm. 
wrtffavat;  Auth.Vers.  "com,"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19;  comp. 
Prov.  xxvii,  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  15),  or  made  into 
a  soft  cake  named  HD'^'ir  (A.  V.  "dough,"  Num.  xv, 
20 ;  Neh.  X,  87 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  80).  The  Hebrews  used 
A  great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi,  6)  to  give  a  rel- 
ish to  l>read.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi,  6), 
as  we  leara  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V.  '*  vin- 
egar") which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii,  14) ;  or, 
when  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which  was  ei- 
ther served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi,  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish, 
as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Barckhardt,  Notes^  i,  68),  whose 


practice  of  dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or 
of  the  animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  tit 
sop  in  John  xiii,  26  sq.  The  modem  Egyptians  wmns^is 
their  bread  with  a  sauce  composed  of  variona  etnc  a- 
lants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chickpeaa  (L^o^. 
i,  180).  (The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  r*C**n 
[Mishna,  Pesach,  ii,  8] :  it  consisted  of  ▼iaegftr.  al- 
monds, and  spice,  thickened  with  floor.  It  was  ii.<«d 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  [Pesctch,  x,  3].}  Tbt 
Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of  aaTrar 
and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Russell,  i,  93).  Wk«*re 
the  above-mentioned  accessories  were  w&ntijig,  fnit, 
vegetables,  fish,  or  honey  was  nsed.  In  short,  it  n  «t 
be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food  which  vre  are  at«  «c 
to  mention  were  mainly  viewed  as  subordinates  to  tli^ 
steple  commodity  of  bread.  The  variooa  kinds  of 
bread  and  cakes  are  described  nnder  the  head  of 
Bread;  Cake;  Crackkel. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuoas  {^cc 
in  Eastern  diet  as  affording  substantial  nourvfaiDci:!; 
sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (S^n,  Gttl. 
xviii,  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the  mod- 
em leban^  i.  e.  sour  milk  (nKtStl,  A.  Y. "  butter,  '*  Gen. 
xviii,  8 ;  Judg.  v,  26 ;  2  Sam!  xvii,  29).  The  latter  is 
universally  used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  tht>lr 
ordinary  beverage  (Burckhardt,  Xotes,  i,  2-105,  but  mix- 
ed with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i,  fi^., 
63;  Russell,  AkppOy  i,  118).  It  is  constantlr  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parte  of  Arabia  it  is  d«efl)cd 
scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return  for  it  (Burck- 
hardt, Arabia^  i,  120).  For  a  certain  season  (4  the 
year  leban  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  food  cf  the 
poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  '3?\ 
and  various  forms  of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  confi^t- 
ency  of  the  modem  kaimak  (Job  x,  10;  1  Sam.  wn, 
18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  were  also  used.  See  BrrTE^; 
Cheese;  Milk. 

Fruit  (q.  V.)  was  another  source  of  subsiftence :  flgs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importence ;  the  early  sorts  de- 
scribed as  the  "summer  fruit"  (^75,  Amos  viii,  1, 2). 
and  the  "  first  ripe  fruit"  (rTJsiSa,  Hoe.  ix,  10;  Mic.  rii, 
1),  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and  were  eaten  a» 
fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  generally  dried  and  pre«^ 
into  cakes,  similar  to  the  date-cakes  of  the  Arabbos 
(Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  67),  in  which  form  they  were 
termed  D*^^a^  (iraXdBat,  A.V.  **  cakes  of  fi^rs,**  1  Ssm. 
xxv,  18;  XXX,  12;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  and  occasi<nal]r 
y^^  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1;  A.V.  "summer  ftnit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  r^ki^ini 
(C*^pB2C,  Vulg.  Ugaturce  uva  passa^  1  Sam.  xxv,  1«: 
XXX,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  but  tsome^ 
times,  as  before,  pressed  into  cakes,  named  MtT^rrst  (2 
Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8;  Cant,  ii,  6;  Hos.  iii,  ]), 
understood  by  the  Sept  as  a  sort  of  cake,  Xa^aivi- 
diro  rtiyavov,  and  by  the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine,*' 
Caked  fruit  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  is  particular!}'  adapted  to  the  wants  of  trav- 
ellers; dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  re- 
freshing drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  67 ;  Rns!>ell,  Alrp- 
poy  i,  82) ;  an  instence  of  ite  stimulating  effect  is  rew 
corded  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12.     Apples  (perhaps  cirmn*^ 
are  occasionally  noticed,  bat  rather  in  reference  to 
their  fragrance  (Cant,  ii,  6;  vii,  8)  and  color  (Prov. 
xxv,  11)  than  as  an  article  of  food.     Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 
of  Y^^  in  the  Sept.  (2  Sam.  1)  as  =^oivurfc;  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the  palm-tree 
flourished,  as  in  the  neighf  lorhood  of  Jericho,  its  fhiit 
was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i,  12  it  is  reckoned  among  otl>- 
er  trees  valuable  for  their  fruit.     The  pom^ranate^ 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  Inscions  fruit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii,  2 ;  Hag.  ii,  19).     Melons  were  grown  in  Ef^rpt 
'*"        "^  ^)i  hut  not  in  Palesthia.    The  mulberry  is 
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vndoabtedly  mentioned  in  Lake  xvii,  6  nnder  the  name 
frvKCtfuvoQ ;  the  Hebrew  D'^KSSl  so  translated  (2  Sam. 
▼,  23 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  14)  is  rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg. 
takes  it  to  mean  peart.  The  trvKOfiiopaut  (A.  V.  **  syo- 
omore/'  Luke  xix,  4)  differs  from  tbe  tree  last  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  the  £^ptian  fig,  which  aLx>unded  in 
Palestine  (1  Kings  x,  27),  and  was  much  valued  fur 
its  firuit  (1  Chron.  xxvil,  28 ;  Amoe  vii,  14).  See  Ap- 
ple; Citron;  Fio;  Mulberry-treb ;  Pomegran- 
ate; Sycamine-tree;  Sycamore. 

Of  vegetables  (q.  v.)  we  have  most  freqnent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv,  34 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  xxiii,  11 ;  Ezek. 
iv,  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  bj  the  Bedouins  in 
travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i,  65);  beans  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  28 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9),  which  still  form  a  favorite  dish 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast,  boiled  in  water  an^ 
eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ;  from  2  Sam.  xvii,  28  it 
might  be  inferred  that  beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse 

were  roasted,  as  barley  was,  but  the  second  *^b^  in 
that  verse  is  probably  biterpolated,  not  appsaring  in 
the  Sept.,  and,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to 
pulse  in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  euser  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unwarranted ;  cucnmliers  (Num.  xi,  5 ;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar. 
vi,  70 ;  CQmp.  2  Kings  iv,  89,  where  wild  gourds,  cucu- 
meret  OMUum,  were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers) ; 
leeks,  onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of 
a  superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi,  6 ;  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  EfftfpU  ii,  874;  Lane,  i,  251);  lettuce,  of 
which  the  wild  species,  laciuca  agrestif^  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  vucpic  by  Pliny  (xxi,  65),  and  formad, 
according  to  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  *^  bitter 
herbs"  (D'^"^,"ip)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 

xii,  8 ;  Num.  ix,  11) ;  endive,  which  is  still  well  known 
in  the  East  (Russell,  i,  91),  may  have  been  included 
under  the  same  class.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  notice  of  certahi  "  herbs"  (ninix,  2  Kings  iv, 
89)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mallows  ac- 
cording to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  vegetable  resembling  the  brasmca 
eruca  of  Linnieus ;  and  again  of  sea- purslane  (H-l^^ ; 
dXifza ;  A.  V.  "  mallows"),  and  broom-root  (D'^pn*^ ; 
A.  V.  "juniper,"  Job  xxx,  iv),  as  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were  gathered  as 
fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purslane,  used  in  sal- 
ad, appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job  vi,  6,  under  the  ex- 
pression r^^in  •T'n  (A.  V.  "white  of-egg'O.  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  form 
of  pottage  OV}i  Sept.  <i//i7/ia,  Vulg.  pulmentum^  Gen. 
xxv,  29;  2  Kings  iv,  38;  Hag.  ii,  12;  a  meal  wholly 
of  vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fare,  Prov.  xv, 
17 ;  Dan.  i,  12;  Rom.  xiv,  2).  The  modem  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables ;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt, 
Arabioj  i,  56).  See  Bean  ;  Cucumber  ;  Garlic  ; 
Gourd;  Leek;  Lentil;  Onion. 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous;  cummin  (Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Matt.xxiii, 
20,  dill  (Matt  xxiu,  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.),  coriander 
(Exod.  xvi,  81 ;  Num.  xi,  7),  mint  (Matt,  xxiii,  28),  rue 
(Luke  xi,  42),  mustard  (MaU,  xiii,  31 ;  xvii,  20),  and 
salt  (Job  vi,  6),  which  is  reckoned  among  "  the  princi- 
pal things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclus. 
xxxix,  26).  Nuts  (pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen. 
xlUi,  11)  were  also  used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  See 
Almond;  Anise;  Coriander;  Cummin;  Mint; 
Mustard;  Nuts;  Spices. 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice  some 
other  important  articles  of  food  t  in  the  first  place, 
honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  25 ;  Matt,  iii,  4),  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  i.  64),  or  the  other  natu- 
ral and  artificial  productions  included  under  that  head, 
especially  the  dihs  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e. 
grape-juice  boiled  down  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  de- 


yruAcm,  which  ia  still  extensively  used  in  the  East 
(Russell,  i,  82) ;  the  latter  b  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  17.  The  Importance 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious ;  it  was 
both  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  oflferings.  Lev.  ii,  11),  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  54),  and 
was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by  itself  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  8),  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv,  42).  "  Butter  and  honey"  is  an  expression  for 
rich  diet  (Isa.  vii,  15,  22) ;  such  a  mixture  is  popular 
among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  A  rabia^  i,  54).  '  *■  Milk 
and  honey**  are  similarly  coupled  together,  not  only 
frequently  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  expressive  of  the 
richness  of  the  promised  land,  but  also  by  the  Greek 
poets  (comp.  Callim.  Hymn  in  Jov.  48;  Hom.  Od,  xx, 
68).  Too  much  honey  was  deemed  unwholesome 
(Prov.  xxv,  27).  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we  might  have 
anticipated ;  the  modem  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  fry- 
ing fish  (Burckhardt,  Art^na,  i,  54),  but  for  all  other 
purposes  butter  is  substituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it 
was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi,  17)^  to 
be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chron.  xii,  40)  ;  it 
was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii,  5 
sq. ;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  **Oil  and  honey"  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ezek.  xvi,  13, 19. 
The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey 
(dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i,  80).  E^gs  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of 
food  (Isa.  X,  14 ;  lix,  5 ;  Luke  xi,  12),  and  are  reckon- 
ed by  Jerome  {In  Epitaph.  Paul,  i,  176)  among  the  del« 
icacies  of  the  table.     See  Honey  ;  Oil. 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  not  only  does  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to  eat  much 
meat  (Niobuhr,  DescHpt.  p.  46),  and  expensive  from 
the  necessity  of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in  modem  times, 
have  tended  to  the  same  result.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Gen.  ix,  3, 4,  that  animal  food  was  not  permitted 
befbre  the  Flood ;  but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel 
(Gen.  iv,  2),  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv,  20),  as 
well  as  the  disUnction  between  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals (Gen.  vii.  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix,  8  may  be  held  to  be  only  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in  the  grant 
of  universal  dominion  previously  given  (Gen.  i,  28). 
The  prohibition  then  expressed  against  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix,  4)  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  Levitical  law,  and  enforced  by  the  pen- 
alty of  death  (Lev.  iii,  17 ;  vii,  26 ;  xix,  26 ;  'Deut.  xii, 
16;  1  Sam.  xiv,  32  sq.;  Esck.  xliv,  7,  15),  on  the 
ground,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii,  11,  and  Deut.  xii,  23, 
that  the  blood  contained  the  principle  of  life,  and,  as 
such,  was  to  be  offered  on  the  altar;  probably  there 
was  an  additional  reason  in  the  heathen  practice  of 
consuming  blood  in  their  sacrifices  (Psa.  xvi,  4 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiii,  25).  The  prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as 
well  as  Israelites,  and  to  every  kind  of  beast  or  fowl 
(Lev.  vii,  26;  xvii,  12, 13).  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing of  tbe  Jews  on  this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  were  laid  under  similar  restrictions 
(Acts  XV,  20,  29 ;  xxi,  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction 
ftx>m  the  above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died 
a  natural  death  (nbsa,  Deut.  xiv,  21),  or  had  been  torn 
by  beasts  (nB^ld,  Exod.  xxii,  31),  were  also  prohibited 
(Lev.  xvii,  15 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14),  and  to  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (Exod.  xxii,  81) :  this  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv,  21).  Any  person  in- 
fringing this  rule  was  held  unclean  until  the  evenincr, 
and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes  (Lev.  xvii,  15). 
In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  described  under  the  term 
irvucrov  CActs  xv.  20),  applying  not  only  to  what  was 
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ttrangkd  (as  in  A.  Y.)»  but  to  any  animal  from  which 
the  blood  was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar 
prohibitions  are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii,  175 ;  Vt  4 ; 
xvi,  116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  lias  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fiett  of  sacri- 
fices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  9, 10),  as  being  set 
apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii,  16 ;  vii,  25 ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  16  sq. ;  2  Chron.  vii,  7) :  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  term  in  Neh.  viii,  10,  translated  fai^  is  not  2^n, 
but  D'^S^^p  =the  f&tty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In 
addition  to  the  above.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered 
tQ  idols  (udtoXoOvTo),  whether  at  private  feasts  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv,  29 ;  xxi,  25 ;  1  Cor. 
viii,  1  sq.).  All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
(Lev.  xi,  1  sq. ;  Deut.  xiv,  4  sq.)  were  also  prohibited 
(see  Animal  ;  Bibd)  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  gener- 
al precepts  there  was  a  special  prohibition  against 
*'  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut,  xiv,  21),  which  has  been  vari- 
ously understood,  by  Talmudical  writerF,  as  a  general 
prohibition  against  the  joint  nse  of  nusat  and  milk 
(Mishna,  CAo/tn,  cap.  8,  §  1);  by  Michaelin  (Mos,  Recht^ 
iv,  210)  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  in  com- 
parison with  oil,  in  cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by 
Bochart  and  others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any 
way.  These  interiirctations,  however,  all  fail  in  es- 
tablishing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three  pas- 
sages quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference  to  cer- 
tain heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals  (Mai- 
monides,  More  Neboch,  iii,  48 ;  Spencer,  De  Ltgg,  Hebr, 
Ritt,  p.  535  sq.) :  there  is  a  remarkable  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  in 
Deut  xiv,  21,  which  supports  this  view ;  o;  yap  troul 
TOVTOt  cii(rtt  dtTTraXaKct  Qixrtt^  ort  fxiafffia  iffn  T(f»  Ottp 
'loKioft  (comp.  Knobel,  Comment,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19). 
The  Hebrews  further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew 
of  the  hip  (Jrrrn  n*«a,  Gen.  xxxii,  32),  in  memory  of 
the  struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  Sept.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret  the 
iiiraK  Xtyofuvov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking  or  be- 
numbing of  the  muscle  (o  ivapKiftriv ;  qui  emtrcuit ; 
**  which  shrank''):  Josephus  (^AtU.  i, 20,  2)  more  cor- 
rectly explains  it  as  "the  broad  nerve"  (jb  vivpov  to 
irXarii) ;  and  there  \»  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  re- 
fers to  is  the  nernu  ischktdicus,  which  attains  its  great- 
est thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  refer- 
ence to  ttiis  custom  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Talmudists 
(CAo/tn,  vii)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties.  See 
Meat. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  permit- 
ted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speaking, 
they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii,  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  religious 
(Exod.  xii,  8),  public  (1  Kings  i,  9;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  23) ;  it 
was  only  in  royal  households  that  there  was  a  daily 
consumption  of  meat  (1  Kings  iv,  23;  Neh.  v,  18). 
The  use  of  meat  is  rcBer\''ed  for  similar  occasions  among 
the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  The  ani- 
mals killed  for  meat  were— calves  (Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Atnos  vi,  4),  which  are  farther  de- 
scribed by  the  term  fatling  (X'^'lp  =fiwr\oc  viTivrog^ 

Luke  XV,  23,  and  aiTurroVj  Matt,  xxii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  13 ; 
1  Kings  i,  9  sq. ;  A.  V.  "fat  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam. 
xii,  4 ;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of 
age  (1  Kings  1,9;  Prov.  xv,  17;  Isa.  xxii,  13;  Matt, 
xxii,  4),  which  were  either  stall-fed  (S'^K'^Sl ;  Sept. 
ftoirxot  irXcrroi),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  ('^7'n  | 

Sept. /3o£c  vofidciQ'y  1  Kings  iv,28);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii, 
0 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20) ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
f<ilIow-deer  (1  Kings  iv,  '23),  which  are  also  brought 


into  close  connection  with  ordinarr  cattle  in  DevL 
xiv,  5,  as  though  holdin.;  an  intermedLafte  place  be- 
tween tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  varioos  kisdj 
(D-'-nO^;  Auth.Ver.*'fowU;"  Neh.  v,  18  ;  the  SepL, 
however,  gives  x(M^oc>  a*  though  the  readins  mss 
D'^'^'^B^) ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (K».nrf.  xri, 
18 ;'  Num.  xi,  82) ;  poultry  (D'^nS'^a ;  1  Kines  iv,  23; 

understood  generally  by  the  Sept.  6pvi9un^  «cX<ctm- 
ffiTivTa ;  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  as  '*  fattfod  fowl  i" 
by  Gesenius,  Thescutr.  p.  246,  as  geese,  firom  the  wJk^- 
nesa  of  their  plumage ;  by  Thenius,  Comw^  in  loc.,  ^ 
Guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word  represented  the  cafl 
of  that  bird) ;  partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  20) ;  fifth,  wiA 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  without  scalee  and  tna 
(Lev.  xi,  9 ;  Deut  xiv,  9),  both  salted,  as  wss  proha}  Ij 
the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to  Jerosalem  (Neli. 
xiii,  16),  and  fresh  (Matt,  xiv,  19;  xv,  S6;  Lake  xxir, 
42) :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  lieen  tb? 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt,  vii,  10) ;  the 
term  d^f/apiov  is  applied  to  it  by  John  (vi,  9 ;  xxi,  9 
sq.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  wotd  obtaio«ii 
among  the  later  Greeks,  as-^^A.     Locusts,  of  wfairh 
certain  species  only  were  estetmed  dean  (Lev.  xi,  ti}^ 
were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt,  iii,  4),  but  considered  as 
poor  fare.     They  are  at  the  present  day  laiyely  con- 
sumed by  the  poor  both  in  Persia  (Morier's  SecmA 
Journey^  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Votfoge^  i,  31i*); 
they  are  salted  and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  reqnirt^d, 
on  a  frying-pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt'a  Aofef,  il, 
92 ;  Niebuhr,  L  c).     See  Locust. 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  csaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip> 
ture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii,  ^S: 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi,  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  86 ;  John  xxi,  9)  or  honey- 
comb (Luke  xxiv,  42):  the  instance  in  2  Sam.  vi,  19 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  tenn  *^BCK,  rendered  ia 
the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  ofjle^  after  the  Vulg.,  agaatmra 
bibulas  camtf,  means  simply  a  portion  or  measare,  and 
may  apply  to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes 
of  preparing  meat,  see  Cookino  ;  and  for  the  timet 
and  manner  of  eating.  Meals  ;  see  also  Fish,  Fowl, 
etc. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of  snU 
sistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  water  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities  (I  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer. 
xxxvii,  21) ;  pulse  and  water  was  couf^iderEid  but  1^ 
tie  better  (Dan.  i,  12) :  in  time  of  sorrow  or  fasting  k 
was  usual  to  abstain  either  altogether  from  food  (^ 
Sam.  xii,  17,  20),  or  from  meat,  wine,  and  other  deli- 
cacies,  which  were  described  as  ril^CM  ZTth^  literalhr 
brectd  ofdeaireM  (Dan.  x,  3).     In  time  of  extreme  fiim- 
ine  the  most  loathsome  food  was  swallowed,  such  as 
an  ass*s  head  (2  Kings  vi,  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel 
case,  comp.  Plutarch,  A  rtaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dnng 
(see  the  article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Jo- 
sephus, War,  v,  13,  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  Kings  xviii,  27).     The  consumption  of  human 
ficsh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  Kings  vi.  S8; 
comp.  Josephus,  War,  vi,  8,  4),  the  passages  quoted 
Bupphing  instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  Deut.  xxviii,  56,  57 ;  comp.  also  Lam.  ii,  20; 
iv,  10 ;  Ezek.  v,  10.     See  Food. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the  probaUe 
use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture,  resembling  the 
modem  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake  and  water.  The 
Hebrews  probably  resembled  the  Arabs  in  not  drink- 
ing much  during  their  meals,  but  concluding  them 
with  a  long  draught  of  water.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk.  In  addi> 
tion  to  these,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  %'ari- 
ous  intoxicating  liquors,  the  most  valued  of  which  was 
the  Juice  of  the  grape,  while  others  wora  described  aa- 
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der  the  general  term  of  thekar^  or  ttrong  drink  (Lev. 
X,  9 ;  Nam.  yi,  S;  Judg.  xiii,  4,  7),  if,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Nnm. 
xxviii,  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  or 
for  festive  occasions ;  the  poor  consumed  a  sour  wine 
(A.V.  "vinejpir;"  Ruth  ii,  14;  MatL  xxvii,  48),  cal- 
culated to  quench  tliirst,  but  not  agreeable  to  the  taste 
(Prt>v.  X,  26).     iiee  Bkvkuagk. 

Diet  {diet^  day ;  German  RtiduUtg)^  the  assembly 
of  the  states  of  Germany.  The  Diet  shared  with  the 
emperor  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  except  in  a  few 
cases  reserved  to  the  emperor.  It  consisted  of  three 
colleges — electors,  princes,  and  free  cities.  To  be 
valid,  a  resolution  had  to  ba  adopted  by  all  the  three 
colleges,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  In  a 
particular  college  a  majority  of  votes  was  in  most 
cases  sufficient,  but  religious  questions  formed  an  ex- 
ception. See  Corpus  Cathoucorum  and  Corpus 
EvANOELicoRUM.  The  elector  of  Mainz,  as  arch- 
chancsllor  of  the  empire,  was  director  of  the  Diet. 

The  following  list  (taken  from  Buck,  Theolog'ecd 
Dictionary^  and  from  Farrur,  Eccleticutical  Dictionary) 
includes  the  chief  Diets  held  in  reference  to  the  affkirs 
of  the  Reformation. 

1.  The  Diet  of  Worm$^  in  1521,  in  which  Alexander, 
the  papa's  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with  heresy, 
th3  duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther  ought  to  be  heani. 
This  the  emperor  granted,  and  sent  him  a  pisa,  provid- 
ed* he  would  not  preach  on  the  journey.  On  Lutber*s 
arrival  at  Worms,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  re- 
cant unless  they  would  show  him  his  errors  from  the 
AVurd  of  God  alone.  He  was  consequently  ordered 
away  from  Worms,  and,  by  an  edict  of  the  26th  of 
May,  he  was  outlawed. 

2.  The  First  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1523,  when  Fran- 
cis Chieregati,  Adrian  the  Sixth's  nuncio,  demanded 
th3  execution  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  bull,  and  of  Charles 
the  Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  against  Luther. 
It  was  answered  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in  Germany  to  satbfy  the  nation  respecting  its  griev- 
ances, which  were  reduced  to  one  hundred  articles, 
some  of  which  struck  at  the  pope's  authority  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Church :  they  added  that  in 
the  interim  the  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  not 
to  write  against  the  Romanists.  All  these  things 
M'ere  brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  and  published 
in  the  emperor's  name. 

3.  The  Second  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524.  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  pope  Clement  the  Sieventh's  nuncio,  en- 
tered the  town  incognito  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
people.  The  Lutherans  having  the  advantage,  it  was 
decreed  that,  with  the  emperor's  consent,  the  pope 
should  call  a  council  in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spir-^,  to  determine 
whit  was  to  be  believed  and  practised ;  and  that,  to 
obey  the  emperor,  the  princes  ought  to  order  the  ob- 
servance of  the  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they 
could.  Charles  V.,  being  angry  at  this,  commanded 
the  edict  of  Worms  to  be  observed  very  strictly,  and 
prohibited  the  assembly  at  Spires. 

4.  The  First  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1526.  Charles 
y.,  being  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  archduke  Fer- 
dinand, to  preside  over  that  assembly,  where  the  duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded,  at 
lirst,  a  free  exercise  of  the  Luthe  an  religion,  so  that 
the  Lutherans  preached  there  publicly  against  Popeiy; 
and  the  servants  of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  five 
letters,  V.  D.  M.  I.  JR.,  embroidered  on  their  sleeves 
(Verbum  D  i  manet  in  jEtemum),  to  show  publicly  that 
they  would  follow  nothing  but  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
The  archduke,  not  daring  to  oppose  these  courses,  pro- 
posed two  things :  the  first,  concerning  the  Popish  re- 
linon,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  maintaining  the 
edict  of  Worms ;  and  the  second  concerning  the  help 
demanded  by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks.  The  Lutherans  prevailing  about  the  first,  it 
vas  decTsed  that  the  emperor  should  be  desired  to  call 


a  general  council  in  Germany  within  a  year ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  every  one  was  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  in  vain 
about  the  second,  king  Louis  was  defeated  and  lulled 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacz. 

5.  The  Second  Diet  of  Spires  yrta  held  in  1529.  It 
was  decreed  against  the  Lutherans  that  wherever  the 
edict  of  Worms  was  received,  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  any  one  to  change  his  opinions ;  but  in  the  coun^ 
tries  where  the  new  religion  (as  they  termed  it)  was 
received,  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the 
next  council,  if  the  old  reli^on  could  not  be  re-estab- 
lished there  without  sedition.  Nevertheless,  the  mass 
was  not  to  be  abolished  there,  and  no  Romanist  was 
allowed  to  turn  Lutheran ;  the  Sacramentarians  were 
to  be  banished  out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Anabaptists 
put  to  death;  and  preachers  should  nowhere  preach 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Six  Lutheran  princes, 
namely,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg-Bayreuth,  the  two  dukes  of  Luneburg,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested,  in  writ- 
ing, two  days  after,  in  the  assembly,  against  this  de- 
cree, which  they  would  not  obey,  it  being  contrary  to 
the  Gospel*;  and  appealed  to  a  general  or  national 
council,  to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  other  unprejudiced 
judge.  From  this  solemn  protestation  came  the  fiimous 
name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Lutherans  soon  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  subsequently,  the  Calvinists,  and  other  Re- 
formed churches.  They  also  protested  against  contrib- 
uting anything  towards  the  war  against  the  Turks  till 
after  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  free  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  next  year  the  emperor  held  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg. 

6.  The  First  Diet  of  Augtburg  was  called  June  1, 
1530,  by  Charles  V.,  to  reunite  the  princes  about  some 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  join  them  all  together 
against  the  Turks.  The  elector  of  Saxon}',  followed 
by  many  princes,  presented  the  confession  of  faith 
called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  conference 
about  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  being  concluded, 
the  emperor  ended  the  diet  by  a  decree  that  nothing 
should  be  altered  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  till  a  council  should  order  it  oth- 
erwise. 

7.  The  First  Diet  ofRatisbon,  in  1541,  for  uniting  the 
Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pope's  leg- 
ate having  altered  the  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up 
by  the  Protestant  divines,  the  emperor  proposed  to 
choose  some  learned  divines  who  might  agree  peacea- 
bly on  the  articles,  and,  being  desired  by  the  diet  to 
choose  them  himself,  he  named  three  Papists,  namel}", 
Julius  Pflugius,  John  Groppcrus,  and  John  Eckius, 
and  three  Protestants,  namely,  Philip  Melancthon, 
Martin  B'lcer,  and  John  Pistorius.  After  an  exami- 
nation and  disputation  of  a  month,  those  divines  could 
not  agree  on  more  than  five  or  six  articles,  wherein 
the  diet  still  found  some  difficulties.  The  emperor, 
to  terminate  these  controversies,  ordered,  by  an  edict, 
that  the  decision  of  these  articles  should  be  referred  to 
a  general  council,  or  to  the  national  council  of  all  Ger- 
many, or  to  the  next  diet,  eighteen  months  after ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  on,  forbidding  them  to  solicit  any- 
body to  change  the  old  religion,  as  they  called  it. 
But,  to  gratify  the  Protestants,  he  gave  them  leave, 
by  patent,  to  retain  their  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  edict. 

8.  The  See^md  Diet  of  RaHshon  was  held  in  1546 : 
none  of  the  Protestant  confederate  princes  appeared. 
It  was  therefore  soon  decreed  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
that  the  Council  of  Tront  should  be  followed.  The 
Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and  this  caused  a  war 
against  them. 

9.  The  Second  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1547,  re- 
specting matters  of  religion.  The  electors  being  di- 
vided concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Tren^ 
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the  emperor  demanded  that  the  management  of  this 
affair  bhould  be  left  to  him,  and  it  waa  directed  that 
every  one  ahoold  conform  to  the  dedaion  of  that  coun- 
cil. 

10.  The  Third  Diet  of  Aufftburg  waa  held  in  1648, 
when  the  commissionera  appointed  to  examine  some 
memoirs  about  a  oonfeasion  of  faith  not  agreeing  to- 
gether, the  emperor  named  three  divines,  who  drew 
Mp  the  plan  of  the  famous  JiUerim.     See  Interim. 

11.  The  Fourth  Diet  of  Augtburg  was  held  in  1560. 
The  emperor  complained  that  the  Interim  was  not  ob- 
served, and  demanded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
council,  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at  Trent: 
but  the  deputies  of  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  protested 
that  their  master  had  a^^ed  to  submit  to  tiie  coun- 
cil on  condition  that  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  not  only  should  be  heard  there,  but  should 
vote  also,  like  the  Komish  bishops,  and  that  the  pope 
should  not  preside ;  but,  by  plurality  of  votes,  submis- 
aion  to  the  council  was  agreed  upon. 

12.  ThB  Fifth  Diet  of  Augtburg  was  held  in  1666. 
At  this  diet  the  **  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg"  waa 
concluded,  which  regulated  the  civil  relations  of  the 
Evangelicals  (by  which  term  only  the  Lutherans  were 
understood).  According  to  this  agreement,  no  state 
of  the  German  empire  was  to  be  disturbed  on  account 
of  its  religion  and  ecclesiastical  usages ;  religious  con- 
troversies were  to  be  compromised  by  Christian,  ami- 
cable, and  peaceable  means ;  the  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion was  suspended  with  regard  to  the  faith  and  relig- 
ious worship  of  Evangelicals ;  free  emigration  on  ac- 
count of  religion  was  guaranteed.  This  as^reement 
was  to  continue  even  if  a  religious  reunion  should  not 
be  effected. 

13.  The  Third  Diet  tf  RatiAom  waa  held  in  1567. 
The  assembly  demanded  a  conference  between  some 
famous  doctors  of  both  parties :  this  conference,  held 
at  Worms  between  twelve  Papists  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lutherans,  was  soon  dissolved. 

Dieteiiiph,  JoHA.inr  Conrad,  a  learned  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Butzbach,  Germany,  Jan.  19, 
1612.  Ho  ))ecame  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at 
Giessen,  where  he  died,  June  24,  1669.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are,  De  Peregrituitione  ttudiorum: — 
Breviarium  Ilareticorum  et  Conciliorum : — Bredarium 
Pontificum  Bomanorum  (Giessen,  1663,  Svo).* — AnUqid- 
fates  Bihlica  (Giessen,  1671,  fol.): — Antiquilates  Novi 
Testament;  aive  Lericon  PhUologico-Theologicum  Graco- 
latinum  in  .V.  T,  (Frankf.  1680,  fol.).— Hoefcr,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Genercde^  xiv,  146. 

Dietrich  or  Nibm,  or  NiBHimc,  so  called  from  his 
native  place  in  Westphalia,  studied  theoto^,  and  be- 
came prebendary  of  Bonn  in  1361.  In  1371  he  went 
to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  made  him  his 
secretary  (Scriptor  Apottolicui) ;  and  when  that  pope 
removed  his  see  to  Rome,  Dietrich  accompanied  him, 
and  obtained  office  as  papal  prothonotiry  and  abbrovi- 
ator.  In  1396  (or  1396)  Boniface  IX  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Werden,  but  he  was  not  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  see,  which  was  held  by  a  nominee  of  the 
anti-pope.  In  1414  he  attended  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance,, and  died  about  1417.  He  wrote  De  nectssitaie 
rrfortnationis  eccletiastlca  in  capite  et  tnembns  (Hardt, 
IJisloria  concilii  Constant,  torn,  i) ; — De  schismate  libri 
III  (1408)  (Nuremberg,  1432,  folioX  «»d  republished  af- 
terwards with  the  addition  of  tl)e  four  books  of  Nemus 
un'onis^  of  which  the  Ijobtfrinthus  forms  a  part  (Basel, 
1606, 1566 ;  Nuremb.  1592 ;  Strasburg,  1608  and  1619). 
The  latter  editions  bear  the  title  Theodorici  a  Aiem 
historiarutn  sui  temporis  libri  IV,  The  Semus  was  put 
in  the  Index.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Lai,  Med.  et  Inf, 
Lot,  vol.  V. ;  Pierer,  UmversaULexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Beal-Encgklopddie,  iii,  388. 

Dietrich,  or  Dieterich,  Veit  (Vittu  T^eodorus, 
or  Theodoricus),  was  born  in  1506  at  Nuremberg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  whore  he  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  Luther,  and  became  his 
panion.  Luther  took  him  to  the  oonfc:i>»[ices  o^  IL.- 
burg  (1529),  Coburg,  and  the  Imperial  IHeA  itl  Axjv 
burg  (1580).  He  afterwards  became  ryH^tiit  pR' 
fessor  in  the  theological  faculty  at  Wifctenba;g.  tsi  z 
1585  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  became  pfead^ 
er  at  St  Sebaldus's  church,  which  position  be  rKais-d. 
notvrithstanding  the  offer  of  professorshipe  in  the  di- 
versities of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  mxtil  hi»  dad. 
March  24, 1549.  From  1684  to  1649  he  was  in  actrn 
correspondence  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the  astt 
leaders  of  Protestantism.  He  waa  more  radlcallT  U> 
theran  than  Melancthon.  Dietrich  had  also  Kta- 
fiery  discussions  with  Osiander  on  the  atibject  U  b^ 
solution.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  v» 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  state  of  the  Chnrch,  bdag  ern 
suspended  for  a  while  in  1647  on  aocoant  of  Lv  la- 
dependence  of  expression.  Besides  •^^it'wg  and  pcb- 
lisbing  translations  of  a  number  of  the  works  of  La- 
ther and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  a  number  off  s€[imua». 
an  Enarratio  Lufheri  in  prophtam  Midkam;  A^na- 
bitddeinfur  d.  Pfnrrherm  auffdem  Lamd  (1543-K^^' . 
Ust  ed.  1765).  In  1648,  while  ill,  he  wrote  a  fxr^ 
matic  exposition  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^  K.t 
contemplated  doing  the  same  for  the  other  prrf  jMt>. 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  The  Epittola  ikt^Jef^- 
rum  Norimbergensium  odD,  Ruperhtm  (1489%  ge-nmilr 
ascribed  to  him,  was  written  by  Osiander.  IM«Cr  .: 
also  composed  several  hymns.  See,  in  the  C^rrpm*  L^ 
formatorum,  the  correspondence  between  M^anctbos. 
Cruciger,  and  Dietrich  (1537-1549);  Stroliel,  A'<H- 
richt  V.  d.  Leben  «.  d,  SchrifUn  V,  Dktriehs  (Nuxnhfsrg; 
1772) ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encykiopadie,  iii,  3^. 

Dion,  de,  Louis  (Lodewtk),  was  bom  at  VIm- 
singen,  April  7, 1690.  where  his  father,  Daniel  de  Dka 
labored  in  the  ministry  24  3'ears,  having  previooslr 
spent  22  years  ar  minister  of  the  Kefomncd  Church  it 
Brussels.     Louis  was  at  an  early  age  devoted  to  tie 
service  of  the  Church,  and  placed  under  the  care  cf 
his  uncle,  Daniel  Colonius,  regent  of  the  Walloon  C4.4' 
lege  at  Leyden,  a  competent  and  zealous  InstmcUrbt 
theology.    Here  he  made  great  proficiency  in  hi*  the* 
ological  studies.    Whilst  yet  a  candidate  he  wa5  heard 
in  Zealand  by  prince  Maurice,  who  offered  him  Ott 
position  of  court-preacher,  which  he  declined.    In  in 3 
he  became  preacher  to  the  Walloon  church  in  Midd^ 
burg,  and  in  1617  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed  cbomfc 
in  \liessingen,  where  he  preached  not  only  in  Dctrii. 
but  also  in  French  and  English.    In  1619  he  was  call- 
ed to  be  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  in  I>yd4*ii. 
Whilst  hero  he  declined  the  professorship  of  tbeukv 
gy  offered  him  in  the  newly-founded  University  cf 
Utrecht,     Had  his  life  been  spared,  the  sanae  pof^itit^B 
in  tlie  University  of  Leyden  would  hare  been  tendernl 
him.     He  died  December  22, 1642.     De  Dlea  was  a 
man  of  eminent  gifts  and  attainments,  and  enjorfd 
the  esteem  of  many  of  his  most  excellent  contempen- 
ries.     His  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  (Ori- 
ental languages.    The  fruits  of  his  study  in  that  diirc' 
tion  were :  Compendium  Grammatiea  Bebraica  (Lry- 
den,  1626,  4to) ;    Grammatica    TrilmguiB,  Hehroita, 
Syriaca,  et  Chaidaiea  (Leyden,  1628,  4to) ;  Rmdimeitra 
Lingua  Persica  (Leyden,  1639,  4to).     These  irere  all 
written  in  Latin.     His  Oriental  studies  were  made 
subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptmrs. 
In  1627  he  published  at  Leyden  his  Apoealyptia  8^  /<" 
hannis  Syriaoe  ex  MS,  eaoemp,  BibSoth.  Jos,  ScaHgeri 
edita^  Charactere  Syriaco  et  Htbrtxo^  cum  rernom  Liotimu 
Graco  teactu  ei  notis;  and  in  1631  his  Animaduertifma 
sive  Comment,  in  quaiuor  Evangelkk,  in  quo  eottatis^  S^ 
imprimity  A  rabis^  EvangeUi  Hebrm^  Viigad^  D.  EJrom» 
et  Beta  rersUmibus^  difficilia  ioca  MMuirtmiur  et  sorw 
ledhnes  confermUur,     In  this  work  he  discussed  with 
great  impartiality  and  accuracy  the  value  of  these  diA 
forent  translations.     Critical  and  eacegetical  worki  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  the  EptsUe  to  the  Romans, 
etc.  succeeded.     In  these  the  varioos  tranalatkiBf 
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ware  alao  compared.  All  his  exegeticul  and  critical 
works  were  finally  edited  by  professor  Leydecker,  and 
published  in  fulio  in  1698,  entitled  Critica  Sacra  tivt 
Ammadeergumes  in  loea  quadam  diffic.liora  V.  et  N,  Tu- 
tamenti.  See  Bayle,  Dictianary,  s.  y. ;  Simon,  HUi. 
Critique,  N.  T.,  chap.  53.  ^ 

Digamists,  a  term  anciently  used  to  designate 
persons  twice  married  after  baptism  though  legally 
and  successively  to  two  wives,  one  after  the  death  of 
the  other.  The  Montanists  condemned  all  second 
marriages  as  unlawful ;  but,  although  this  opinion  did 
not  prevail  generally,  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
refuse  ordination  to  men  who  hid  been  twice  married. 
TertuUian  (de  Monogam.  chap,  xi)  condemned  second 
marriages  even  in  laymen;  and  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius,  and  others  assumed  that  the  injunction 
of  the  apostle  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  in  which  be  directs  that  a 
bishop  must  be  th»husband  of  one  wife,  forbade  an  ec- 
cieAiastic  to  marry  twice.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  others  gave  a  contrary  opinion,  and  interpreted 
the  apostle's  language  of  polygamists,  or  such  as  were 
married  to  many  wives  at  the  same  time,  and  such  as 
had  causelessly  put  away  their  wives,  and  married 
others  after  divorcing  the  former.  Numerous  instances 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  second  marriages  were 
not  an  impediment  to  ordination,  e.  g.  TertuUian  (De 
MonogjLm.  xii)  admits  that  there  were  bishops  who  had 
been  twice  married. — Bingham,  Or'g.^cdt$,  bk.  iv,  ch. 

Digby,  ^tV  Krnblm,  was  bom  in  1603,  three 
years  before  his  father,  Sir  Everard  Dii^by,  was  exe- 
cuted for  his  share  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  1618  was 
entered  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
a  wonderful  name  for  ability  and  scholarship.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  spent  two  years  in  travel, 
and,  returning  to  England  in  1623,  was  knighted.  In 
1632,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  inherited  his  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  In  1636,  when  in  France,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  step  he 
justified  in  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  about  the  Choice 
of  a  Beligion  (Par.  1638;  Lond.  16  J4).  He  returned 
to  £n>cland  in  1638,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Winches- 
ter House,  but  in  1643  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
France.  At  Paris  he  was  received  with  favor  by  the 
court,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.  Af- 
ter Charles  I  had  fallen,  Digby  returned  to  England, 
but  the  Parli^mant  forbade  him  the  kingdom  under 
penalty  of  death.  Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  trav- 
elled in  France  and  Italy ;  but  in  1655  he  was  again 
in  England,  and  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the 
court  of  the  Protector.  He  went  again  to  France,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  phUosophical 
papers.  He  returned  to  England  in  1661,  and  died 
there  in  1665.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects;  we  only  notice,  besides  the  one 
already  mentioned,  A  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  proving  iti  \ 
Immortality  (Par.  1644) ;  Mores  Catholics,  or  Ages  if  \ 
Faith  (anon.),  reprinted  in  8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  184-1-47. 
The  Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  K.  Digby,  etc.,  vnitten  by 
Jlitnself  were  published  in  London  in  1827  (8vo).  See 
Kippis,  Biogrcqthica  Britannica,  v^  184  sq. ;  Chambers, 
KncyclopiedUi,  s.  v. 

Digit  (732CM,  etsba',  the  "  finger'"),  a  Jewish  meas- 
ure of  length,  being  about  the  breadth  of  a  linger  (q. 
v.).  It  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm,  and  the  24th 
of  a  cubit.  According  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  tables,  the 
digit  is  0*912th  of  an  English  inch.    See  Metrology. 

Dignities  (J^otaij  plur.  of  iol^a,  glory)  stands  in  2 
Pet.  ii,  10 ;  Jude  8,  figuratively  for  persons  high  in 
honor,  whom  each  of  those  apostles  blames  certain 
characters  for  calumniatintr.  The  term  in  this  con- 
nection is  usually  referred  to  earthly  magistrates  or 
prineea,  whose  claim  to  deference  the  Gospel  eveiy- 
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where  enforces  upon  its  foUowers ;  but  it  is  probably 
better  to  refer  it  to  the  angels,  even  including  those 
who  are  fallen,  since  the  context  in  l)Oth  passages  in- 
troduces the  good  angels  as  refraining  from  using  slan- 
derous or  abusive  epithets  towards  them.  The  term 
is  used  with  respect  to  the  celestials  by  Philo  (Mon- 
arch, ii,  218,  ed  Mang.).  Similar  is  the  usage  of  the 
terms  "principalities  and  powers'*  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  epistles.     See  Asioel. 

Dikd.    See  Venoeakce. 

Dik'lali  (Heb.  Diklah\  nbpp^,  fern. ;  Sept.  AccXa ; 

Joseph.  ^(K\aQ,  Ant.  i,  6,  A;  Vulg.  Deda),  the  seventh 
son  of  Joktan  (B.C.  post  2414) ;  also  the  name  of  a 
district  settled  by  a  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
X,  27).  As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a 
pilmrtree,  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  seek  the 
seat  of  the  tribe  in  some  territory  rich  in  palm-trees ; 
of  such  there  are  several  in  Arabia  (comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
776 ;  Pliny,  vi,  32).  One  famous  place  of  palm-trees 
existed  at  the  very  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^oiviKutv  (l^lemy,  vi,  7,  28) ; 
but  this  was  remote  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Jok- 
tonidsB.  See  Uzal.  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  22)  finds  it 
in  Southern  Arabia,  in  the  district  of  the  Minai,  which 
was  also  rich  in  palm-trees  (Pliny,  vi,  28),  now  called 
Yemen  (Niebohr,  Descr,  p.  2ul) ;  Michaelis  (Spidleg, 
ii,  176)  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analogy 
of  the  name  DiglatK) ;  but  where  the  ground  of  search 
is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  certain 
result  (see  Fressnel's  Ltttres,  in  the  Journal  Anatique, 
X,  90-96, 176-200 ;  Jomard's  Essai,  in  Mengtn's  Hist, 
de  VEgyj^,  iii).  As,  however,  there  is  f^till  an  Arab 
tribe  in  the  region  of  Arabia  Felix  called  DuUai,  which 
is  probably  descended  from  Diklah  —  for  the  Arabs 
have  always  been  as  retentive  of  family  names  as  the 
Jews  themselves  (Forster's  Geog.  of  Arabia,  i,  115, 
147) — we  may  conclude  that  the  Diklaites  settled  in 
Yemen,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  it  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Uejaz.     See  Arabia. 

Dil'e&n  (Heb.  Dilan',  *;7b^,  a  gourd-JUld  or  cucun^ 
ber-patch,  suggestive  of  a  rich  soil ;  Sept.  AaXnav  v.  r. 
AaXad,  Vulg.  Delean),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  sitn-r 
ated  in  the  *' valley"  or  maritime  plain,  and  mention- 
ed between  Migdal-gad  and  Mizpeh  (Josh,  xv,  38). 
Van  de  Velde  (Narrat,  ii,  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  modem  place  Tina  (Bet  TVna,  a  Mussulman  vil- 
lage, according  to  Smith,  in  Robinson's  Researches,  1st 
edit,  iii.  Append,  p.  IIH),  alK)ut  three  miles  north  of 
Tell  es-Satieh,  in  the  maritime  pUin  of  Philistia,  south 
of  Ekron.  Sch  warz  (Palest,  p.  103)  combines  the  name 
with  Mizpeh  following,  against  the  text. 

DlLlierr,  Johann  Michel,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Oct  14,  1604,  at  Themar,  in  Henne- 
berg.  His  father  having  lost  his  property,  the  young 
m  m  supported  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  chiefly  in 
proof-reading  at  Leipsic.  After  studying  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Altdorf,  he  iiecame  professor  at  Jena,  first  of 
eloquence  in  1631,  of  history  in  1631,  and  of  theology 
in  1640.  In  1642  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Nuremberg,  and  in  1666  ho  was  also  made  preacher  at 
St.  Sebaldus*s  church.  He  died  in  that  town  April  3, 
1669.  Besides  a  Latin  history'  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  some  philosophical  writings,  he  published 
Edogn  Sacrm  N.  Test.,  Syricu:.,  Or,,  Lat.,  cum  obserrat. 
philol.,  cum  Ruditnentis  Gnrmmat,  Syriac.  (Halle,  1638, 
1646):— .4<nttiii  Lingum  Sanctis  (1660,  Svo)  i—Electo- 
rum  libri  trts,  in  qwbus  rituum  sacr.  et  prof  an,  farrago 
continetur  (NQra.  1644).  — Adelung,  Supp,  to  Jdcher, 
cUlgem,  Gelehrt,~Lexikon  ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gin,  s.  v. 

Dill,  the  marginal  and  correct  rendering  at  MatL 
xxiii,  23,  for  avti^ov,  where  in  the  text  our  translators 
have  "anise" — misled,  perhaps,  by  the  similarity  of 
anethum  and  anise,  Plin}*,  however  (xix,  52),  careful- 
ly distinguishes  l)etween  OMthum  and  anisum  (comp. 
Theophr .  PlanU,  vii,  1 ;  Dio scor .  iii,  461).    The  A  netkum 
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graveokru,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Amethum  9egtr 
tum^  on  the  assamption  that  there  are  two  species,  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  south,  and  is  some- 
times cultivated  in  English  gardens  nnder  the  name  of 
"dill."    It  belongs  to  that  very  common  natural  fam- 
ily the  UnMliferm,  which  abounds  with  genera  and 
species  thiit  are  warmed  by  a  savor  of  aromatic  pun- 
gency.    The  seeds  are  the  parts  that  are  used,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  alimentaiy  sys- 
tem with  a  warm  medicine,  or  of  pleasing  the  palate 
with  an  agreeable  condiment.     Among  the  Cossacks, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominionfi,  the  plant 
ia  cultivated  for  the  same  use  as  the  caraway  is  among 
us.     Dill,  caraway,  coriander,  and  cummin  belong  to 
the  same  natural  assemblage  of  plants,  and  though  the 
seeds  differ  in  form,  and  a  little  in  flavor,  yet  they  are 
employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  possess  virtues 
very  nearly  allied  to  each  other.     The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, like  those  of  the  parsnip ;  the  leaves  decompound- 
ed into  hair-like  divisions.     The  Talmudists  describe 
the  plant  rnj,  shahath\  as  "called  in  the  Roman 
language  onefAu'n,"  and  add  that  it  was  tithed  whether 
gathered  green  or  ripe.     It  was  tithed  also  both  as  to 
the  seed  and  the  herb  itself.     That  the  herb  was  tithed 
implies  that  it  was  eaten  as  well  as  the  seeds,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  expressly  said ;   and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  to  be  eaten  raw,  after  meat,  and  not  boiled  (Kitto, 
Pkt,  Bible,  note  in  loo.).     See  Anise. 

Dimiflsory  Letters  {EpuUJa  dimUmnia),  (1.) 
In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  cuvtomary  for  any  one 
about  to  travel  to  take  with  him  letters  of  credence 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  a  Church  in  another  country.  These  letters 
were  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  occasions  or 
quality  of  the  persons  who  carried  them.  EpiHo^ 
ic&  oommendcUoricB  were  granted  to  persons  of  quali- 
ty^  or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had  been  called  in 
question,  or  to  clergymen  who  had  occasion  to  trav- 
el in  foreign  countries.  Epittola  comammceUorvv  sig- 
nified that  their  bearers  were  in  the  peace  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  hence  were  called  padfictr^ 
and  €cdetia$6cce,  and  sometimes  commtcce.  Eputda  di- 
itistorife^  at  a  later  period,  were  only  given  to  the  cler- 
gy when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese 
and  settle  in  another:  they  were  to  testify  that  they 
had  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart.  All  these  went  under 
the  name  of /ormaifKy  because  they  were  written  in  a 
peculiar  form,  with  some  particular  marks,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  counterfeits.  Thry  were  grant- 
ed Ity  the  bishop's  sole  prerogative.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England,  dimisRory  letters  are  such  as  are  used  when 
a  candidate  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocese  and 
is  to  be  ordained  in  another :  in  such  a  case,  the  proper 
diocesan  sends  his  letters,  directed  to  the  ordaining 
bishop,  giving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  ordained 
by  him.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  certifi- 
cates, or  testimonials  answering  to  the  Kpistola  dimis- 
torioe^  are  required  of  clergymen  passing  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another  (Canon  v  of  1844).  Similar  provisions 
exist  in  other  Protestant  denominations. — Bingham, 
Oriff.  Eccles.  book  ii,  chap,  v ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary 
CAm.  ed.),  s.  v. 

Dim'nah  (Heb.  Dimnah\  ii^W^  a  dwiff-hUl;  Sept. 
.If^vri,  Vulg.  Dannd),  a  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  assigned  to  the  family  of  the  Merarites  (Josh. 
xxi,  35).  Gesenius,  however,  suggests  that  in  this 
place  we  ought  rather  to  read  ns^"),  Rimmonahy  the 
Remmon  (q.  V.)  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection  in 
Josh,  xix,  13;  1  Chron.  ri,  62  (see  Bertheau,  Chromkj 
p.  72,  78;  Movers,  Chromky  p.  72). 

Di'mon  (Ti^'^'7,  by  an  interchange  of  letters  for 
lis*^^,  ZHbon^  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  with  WJ. 
blood,  in  the  same  verse ;  Sept.  AufiMv  v,  r.  'PtfjftMV^ 
Vulg.  JHdon)^  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  with  streams 


(*^  waters")  adjacent  (Isa.  xr,  9); 

ver.  2)  more  properly  called  Dibok  (q.  v.>. 

Dimo'nah  (Heb.  Dimonak^  HJ'ir'^,  far  •'^=-5. 
Dibon ;  Sept.  Ai/iwva  v.  r.  'Pcyfuv,  Vulg.  Dimuma  u  s 
city  in  the  south-east  of  Judah,  mentioned  bet**** 
Kinah  and.  Adadah  (Josh,  xv,  22) ;  elae where  ([Kek 
xi,  25)  more  properly  called  Dibon  (q.  v.). 

Drnah  (Heb.  />maA^  ns*"^,  judged,  i.  e.  rimSa^ 
ted,  from  the  same  root  as  Dan  ;  Sept.  Auva  ;  Joee^ 
Atii/a,  Ant»  i,  21, 1),  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Luk 
(Gen.  XXX,  21),  and  therefore  fall  sister  vi  SxB»a 
and  LevL    Bom  B.C.  1913.    While  Jacob's  ciunp  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechcm,  Diaab,   pio«ipte4 
by  curiosity,  went  out  **to  see  the  danghtcn  <A  the 
land,"  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  wa»  fo> 
duced  by  Shcchero,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  HiTite  chirf 
or  head-man  of  the  town.    Her  age  at  this  time^  j«if- 
ing  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Grc. 
xxxvii,  2),  may  have  been  from  thirteen  to  fiftc««, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  constriH 
(Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  2(i3).     Partly  ftom  dread  of  ike 
consequences  of  his  miscondnct,  and  partly,  ix  wciiU 
seem,  out  of  love  for  the  damsel,  he  solicited  a  sur- 
riage  with  her,  leaving  the  "marriage  prwe**  [s<e 
Marriage]  to  be  fixed  by  her  famUy.     Snch  repan- 
tion  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  nnder  the  Mr- 
saic  law  (Deut.  xxii,  28,  29)  among  the  members  «f 
the  Hebrew  nation.     But  in  this  case  the  snHor  was 
an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  offense  eonsistcd  ia  ic» 
having  been  committed  by  an  alien  against  the  &Tored 
people  of  God;   he  had  *' wrought  folly  in   IfraeT' 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  7).    The  proposals  of  Hiunor,  who  act^d 
as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  tb« 
hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples ;  hi 
proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishmecl 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce,  JBit  a» 
among  the  Romans  the  ju$  commbii  and  the  Jkm  earn- 
mercii  constituted  the  essence  of  civittu.     The  son»  <  f 
Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  themselves  oftU 
eagerness  which  Shechem  showfd  to  effect  their  f«r. 
pose ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites  :  the  pnt- 
tice  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivite$.  fci 
the  Phoenicians  (Herod,  ii,  104),  and  probably  mo^  <' 
the  Canaanitish  tribes,  were  circumcised.     £ven  tbi? 
was  therefore  yielded ;  and  Simeon  and  Levi  took  a 
most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  compliance  by  fkO- 
ing  upon  the  town  on  the  third  day,  when  the  pecjje 
were  disabled  by  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  sfev 
them  all  (Gen.  xxxiv).    For  this  act  of  truly  Orieatai 
vindictiveness  no  excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jmcx^ 
repeated!}'  alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  rr^rti 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  80 ;  xlix,  &-7).     To  understand  the  a<l 
at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  aoj 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  a  sister,  and  especially  cf  so 
only  sister  (see  Niemeyer,  Charait,  ii,  413  sq.%  is 
even  at  this  day  considered  as  an  insupportable  dis- 
grace and  inexpiable  offence  among  all  the  nomad« 
tribes  of  Western  Asia.     If  the  woman  be  single,  her 
brothers  more  than  her  father — if  she  be  married,  her 
brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  aggrieved,  and 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  virong.     Hence 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  brothers,  and  the 
comparative  passiveness  of  her  father  in  these  transac- 
tions.    Jacob's  remark  (ver.  30),  however,  docs  not 
imply  merely  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  tbi$ 
transaction,  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  nei^ 
boring  peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  massacre 
(Jndg.  ix,  28).     His  escape,  which  was  wonderful, 
considering  the  extreme  rigor  witK.whicfa  the  ]aw»  of 
Mood-revenge  (q.  v.)  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  thi* 
Kast,  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jehovah 
(xxxv,  5).    Josephos  omits  all  reference  tn  the  treach- 
ery of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy  cap* 
tare  of  the  city  as  occoiring  daring  the  oelefaratioD  of 
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B  UaM  (,Ant.  1,  31,  3).  The  object  for  which  this  nar-  ' 
rjtin  is  intradQced  into  the  book  of  Genesb  proLably  I 
a  partly  to  ssplun  the  ■llasion  id  Gea,  xlii,  6-7, 
and  partlj  to  exhibit  tbe  coiueqasiices  of  anjr  awocu- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  UelirewB  irith  the  heathens  ' 
about  them.  Ewald  ((7«r*.  la-,  i,  40)  arbitrwilj-  a»- ! 
•ameaan  actual  ^ion  of  the  uomsd  liraclitei  with  the 
abori^nes  uf  Shecheia,  on  the  f^und  LhAt  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  patriarchs  an  Beaerally  noticed  with  an  '■ 
ethnoluKical  view.  It  appeara  fnim  Gen.  ilvi,  15 
that  Dinah  continued  unmamed  in  the  patriarch's . 
family,   and    accompauied    him    into    Egypt.      See 

Dl'naXte  (Chald.  Dmage',  K'2}'"^,  of  ucknown,  bat  i 
probabW  Median  orlfpn,  used  as  a  plnr. ;  Sept.  ilti- 
vlBi ;  Vulg.  Dmai),  one  of  the  fbreiKu  tril>ea  colo- 
iiiied  by  the  AnyTiaji  general  Asnappei  in  pLice  of  ' 
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the  deported  Samaritans,  and  wba  afterwards  }aln«d 
in  tbe  opposition  to  the  elTorts  of  the  relumed  Jews  in 
rebuilding;  their  city  (Eira  iv,  9).  Junius  (Conm.  lu 
loc,),  without  any  authority,  identifies  them  with  the 
people  "known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Dtmaii- 
nii"  but  there  is  only  a  Uenna  mentioued  by  ancient 
writers,  and  that  an  obBCore  town  in  Africa  (Pliny, 
Hill.  Nat.  vi,  35).  Schultbess  {Patadiet,  p.  363) 
vaguely  conjectures  Darilu,  the  most  southerly  prov. 
ince  of  Media  Major  (:ADpiTrit;  x"'P«'  Ptoleiny,vi,  2, 6; 
Pliny,  vi,  25;  comp.  Maimert,  V,  ii,  1S8),  or  Dtra  in 
auaiana(A^pa,Ptolemy,vi,3,5).  See  Doha.  Ewald 
iUcifA.  d.  Vollctt  Iiraei,  lit,  3ifi)  suggnls  tlie  Median 
city  Danabtr. 

Dlnant,  or  Dluonto,  David  or.    Sea  David  or 

Dine  <^3K,  atal'.  Gen.  sllit,  16;   elsewhere  to 
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"fttf"  or  **deYOor;*'  aptordu.  Lake  xi,  87;  John  xzi, 
12^  15) ;  DiMNER  (nn^K,  aruchah'y  Prov,  xv,  17 ;  else- 
where '^allowance,"  2  Kings  xxv,  80;  **yictiial8," 
Jer.  xl,  5 ;  **  diet,"  Jer.  lii,  84 ;  dpieroVf  Matt,  xxii,  4 ; 
Luke  xi,  38 ;  xiv,  12).  These  Heb.  terms  are  not  ex- 
pressive of  any  particalar  meal,  although  in  the  pas- 
sage  first  cited  the  noon  meal  is  referred  to.  The 
Greek  terms  (lK>th  kindred  tu  i)pij  tor-ly)  relate  proper- 
ly to  the  morning  meal,  taken  orif^inally  at  sunrise 
(Homer,  //.  xxiv,  124;  Od,  xvi,  2);  in  later  times,  the 
breakfast /tmt'A,  Lut.  prandium,  taken  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  or  even  so  late  as  noon ;  the  principal 
meal  being  the  diiTrvov,  rendered  **  supper"  (q.  v.), 
taken  later  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening. 
See  Mkal. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt,  in  great 
families,  to  dine  at  noon,  and  for  thb  purpose  the  meat 
was  slaughtered  on  the  premises  only  just  before  it 
was  required  for  cooking  (Gen.  xliii,  16),  which  U  still 
the  custom  in  the  East  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Eg}'ptians, 
like  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  ftso  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  took  only  a  slight  dinner  al)out  this  time, 
the  principal  meal  being  at  six  or  seven  in  the  eveninj^. 
Feasts  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jews  were  always 
appointed  at  supper-time,  for  the  burning  heat  of  noon 
diminished  the  appetite  for  food,  and  suppressed  the 
disposition  to  cheerfulness  (Mark  vi,  21;  Luke  xiv, 
24;  John  xii,  2).  A  considerable  quantity  of  meat 
was  served  up  at  these  repasts,  as  is  evident  from  the 
sculptures,  which  is  still  the  custom  of  Eastern  nations, 
whose  azuma^  or  feast,  is  remarkable  for  the  unspar- 
ing profusion  of  viands.  A  great  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles was  also  required  on  all  occasions ;  and  when  din- 
ing in  private,  dishes  of  that  kind  seem  to  have  been 
in  greater  request  than  joints,  even  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  The  tables,  as  at  a  Roman  repast,  were  occa- 
sionally brought  in  and  removed  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  sometimes  each  joint  was  served  up  separately, 
and  the  fVuit,  deposited  in  a  plate,  or  trencher,  suc- 
ceeded the  meat  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  The 
Egyptians,  like  the  Jews,  were  particularly  fond  of 
figs  and  grapes.  Fresh  date^,  when  in  season,  and  in 
a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  were  al^^o 
brouicht  to  table,  aa  well  as  a  preserve  of  the  fruit  still 
common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (Wilkinson,  i4i»c.  Egypt, 
i,  179  sq.,  abridgm.).     See  Banquet. 

Din'habah  (Heb.  D^nKabah%  nsiia^,  perhaps  ro6- 
bers^  dei^  otherwise  ambush  f  Sept  Aivva^d;  Vulg. 
Denaba\  an  Edomitish  city,  the  capital  (and  probably 
birthplace)  of  king  Bela  (Gen.  xxxvi,  32 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
48).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ononuut.  s.  v.  ^avafid^ 
Damnabii)  mention  a  villa  re  Danneci  (^ovvea,  Jerome 
Dtmnaba)  ei<ht  miles  from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab 
(Jerome,  'S)n  the  road  to  Amon'"),  and  another  on 
Mount  Peor,  seven  miles  from  Esbus  (Heshbon);  but 
neither  of  these  has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhab<ih  of  Scrip- 
ture. R.  Joseph,  in  his  Tarffwn  (on  1  Chron.  i,  43, 
ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After 
identifying  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  with  Lahan  the 
Syrian,  he  adds,  *'  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was 
Dinhabah,  for  it  tecu  given  (r!I*^n'^n*^K)  him  as  a  pres- 
ent." The  name  is  not  uncommon  among  the  She- 
mitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v,  15,  24)  mentions  a  Dcmaha 
(Aava/ia)  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a  bishop's 
see,  and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii,  27)  there  was  a  Ikt- 
nabe  (Savd^iri)  in  Babylonia.  The  place  in  question 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  pett}'  localities  of  l^fount  Seir, 
possibly  at  DibtiUta,  a  little  N.E.  of  Petra  (Smith's  list 
in  Robinson's  JUse  rches^  iii,  App.  p.  114,  and  i,  Mctpy 

Dinim.    See  Talmud. 

Dinner.    See  Dine. 

Dinter,  Gustav  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Borna,  in  Saxony,  Feb.  99,  1760. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  on  leaving  the 


university  was  charged  with  the  edacatiom  of  tbe 
of  chamberlain  PoUnitz.     In  1787  be  becfltme  pmstor  of 
Kitscher,  near  Borna,  and  in  1797  director  of  tbe  teach- 
ers' seminary  at  Friedrichstadt,  near  I>reed«ii.      He 
was  afterwanls  successively  pastor  at  G6n&itz  in  l'<u7. 
school  inspector  in  1816,  and  finally  profeaaor  of  tkT<- 
ology  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1822.     He  died  at  tbe  latba 
place  May  29, 1881.    He  wrate  largely  on  cmtecbeCir^. 
religious  education,  and  other  practical  subjects  all  m 
the  interest  of  Rationalism.    In  his  liooka  lor  ehildn-s, 
Dinter  opens  their  eyes  as  to  the  imperfect  wnAkms  iJ 
their  fathers  as  to  God,  miracles,  etc.      **ile  f^\^ 
teachers  directions  how  to  conduct  tbemsel res  clev^j 
in  such  matters,  and  afterwards,  in  agreement  vitb  ibt 
principles  he  recommends,  be  lays  down  plans  of  caie- 
chisin/.     For  example,  there  are  to  be  two  WBy»  <tf 
catechising  about  Jonah :  one  before  an  audience  aet 
sufficiently  enlightened,  and  where  all  remains  id  n< 
old  state ;  another  for  places  which  have  more  li-;fat. 
In  the  prophecies  conceniing  the  Messiah,  a  double  ex- 
planation is  given  for  the  same  reason.    One  is  tbe  «U 
orthodox  way,  and  the  other  a  more  probable  neol*ic- 
ical  plan.     A  clever  teacher  is  to  chooae  for  faim«clf : 
a  dull  one  may  ask  the  parish  clergyman  how  far  be 
may  go."     His  collected  works  have  been  publish  ^d 
tiy  Wilhelm,  under  the  title  ExegHitcke  Werke  (14^1- 
48, 12  vols.);  Katecheiviehe  Werke  (1840-44, 16  vot.): 
Pietlagogitche    Werke  (184(M5,   9  vols.);     ^aorlunhe 
Werke  (1814-61,  5  vols.).     He  published  an  antobiog- 
raphy  {Dinter  8  Leben  von  ihm  seUM  beackriebem^  Ncn- 
I  stadt,  182U).— Kahnis,  German  Proiewlcmium,  ch.  it  $ 
I  G ;  Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Herxog,  Reai-En- 
I  cgklop.  iii,  397 ;  Hurst,  Jff.'ttory  of  Rationaium^  cb.  via. 

DiooaesarSa.    See  Seppiioris. 

Diocesan  Episcopacy,  that  system  of  Epism. 

pacy  in  which  the  bishop  has  jurii^diction  only  over  a 
certain  number  of  parishes,  or  over  a  certain  district 
of  country,  called  a  diocese.  See  Bishop  ;  Episcopji- 
CY;  Diocese. 

Diocese  {dtoinftrtCj  admmistratum)^  tbe  territorni 
circuit  of  a  bishop's  admmutraUon  where  tbe  Epuco- 
pacy  is  cSocesan  (q.  v.). 

1.  Homm  C  toil  Dioceset, — ^The  origin  of  the  diocesan 
division  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ancient  division  oi  tbe 
later  Roman  empire.  The  term  diooewe  is  used  by  Cic- 
ero (^Fam.  iii,  8,  4)  to  designate  the  district  of  a  gov- 
emor's  jnrisdictinn.  Constantino  divided  tbe  empoe 
into  13  larger  divisions,  called  dioceses,  whicb 
again  divided  into  I'iQ  provinces.  The  dioceses 
governed  by  vicars  or  prefects.  Tbe  civil  dioeens 
division  in  the  da^^s  of  Arcadins  and  Honorins  (b^^ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century)  was  as  follows :  I.  Pr^tctm 
Prcttorio  per  Orientem :  five  dioceses  were  sabjeet  to 
his  jurisdiction,  namely,  1,  the  Oriental  dioeeae,  prop- 
erly so  called ;  2,  the  diocese  of  Egypt;  8,  the  dioc«te 
of  Asia ;  4,  the  diocese  of  Pontus ;  5,  the  diocese  vf 
Thrace.  II.  Prtrfecita  Prtetorio  per  Ilkfricmm:  only 
two  dioceses  were  committed  to  his  superintendenoe^ 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Macedonia ;  2,  the  diocese  of 
Dacia.  III.  Prafedus  Prcetorio  ItaKee:  three  dii>> 
ceses  were  suiiject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  governor, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Italy ;  %  the  diocese  of  Illy- 
ria ;  8,  the  diocese  of  Africa.  IV.  Pnrfeetus  Pratorio 
GaUiarum:  be  had  the  command  of  three  (fioeeseA, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Spain ;  2,  the  diocese  of 
Gaul ;'  8,  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The  diocese  of  Brift- 
I  ain  included  five  provinces,  namely,  1,  Maxima  Ccsa- 
'  reensis ;  2,  Valentia ;  8,  Britannia  Prima ;  4,  Britan- 
nia Secunda ;  5,  Flavia  Casareenais.     Or  tiins : 

DiocBBX  or  Bbitadi.  Examh  or  You.  ff  wu^ 

PtovineeB.  JI«6noj«/«a 

1.  Maxima  ('mareensb,  Le.  at  fint,) 
all  from  the  Thames  to  the  north-  >  Eboracnm  (YociX 
em  bordein ) 

2.  Flavla  Cenareensifi,  taken  oat  of  ^ 
the  former,  aod  confaininR  all  V 
from  the  Thames  to  the  U umber) 
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O.  Val«itl>,lKTiiDdtbePJcu*wiU..     EboruuD. 
(BinKhun,  Orig.  EctUt.  bk.  ix,  cli.  i,  wben  the  subject 
ia  very  tullj  tnutBd.) 

2.  Jieett^atlical  Diocttn,—"  Soma  luppOH  lbs  divi- 
sioD  of  a  churcb  iutii  dloceiei  to  be  the  nutnrsl  conse- 
quence o(  tbe  inititutioD  of  the  office  uf  bishop,  and  that 
tbe  riea  of  tbe  sj-atem  of  dioceun  diviiion  of  ■  church 
is  to  he  found  in  tbe  New  TestameDt.  But  this  la  ev- 
ident Ij  a  mistake.  In  the  limes  of  the  apoatlea  a  dio- 
cese and  a  church  appear  to  have  been  the  name;  tbeia 
WB»,  tlierBfore,  no  division  of  any  church  into  diocesei. 
If  it  be  Hid  that  rieChurcb,  i.e.  Che  Catliulic  Church, 
waa  thus  diTidnl,  tbia  too  is  a  mistake.  What  ie  di- 
vided must  have  tirat  existed  as  a  ulioU.  »ow  the 
Catholic  Church  never  existed  as  >  ii>h,.Ie,  i.e.  aa  one 
complete  comuiunity  on  earth,  from  the  time  that 
Christianitj  passed  the  Ixiunds  of  Jerosalem.  Thence- 
forward there  was  not  disirHM,  l>ut  aiidiliviu  of  frejb 
cbarches"  (E<lea,  CAurtinian'i  Victionars,  t.  v.).  Af- 
ter the  order  of  bisliops  bad  fully  established  itaelf, 
and  [he  Hate  had  become  Christlun,  tbe  Church  took 
her  model  of  acclesiaatical  territorial  division  from  that 
of  tbe  itaCe.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
iS  Church  appears  to  have  iwen  dividi 
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of  Cariii,  was  secretly  put  to  death  bj  Aper,  hia  b- 

eonnt  of  illneaa,  on  the  return  of  tbe  army  f^m  Persia. 

The  death  of  Numerlunus  being  discovered,  alter  sev- 
Bral  daya,  by  the  aoldiers  near  Calchedon,  they  arrest- 
ed Aper  and  proclaimed  Dioileaian  emperor,  ftbo,  ad- 
dressing the  soldiers  Iroin  hia  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
proteated  bii  innocence  of  iha  death  of  Kumerlanua,  . 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  tbe  crime,  plunged  his 
sword  into  hia  body.  The  new  emperor  obaerved  to  a 
friend  that  "  he  had  IK>«  killed  the  Utbt."  alluding  to 
a  prediction  made  to  him  by  a  Dmidera  in  Gaul,  that 
he  should  mount  the  throne  as  soon  as  he  bad  killed 
the  wild  boar  (Lat.  Afur).  He  became  emperor  Sept. 
IT,  284,  and  in  9S6  choae  Maximinianua  aa  bia  col- 
league in  the  empire  (as  Auguptus);  in  29!  be  added 
Galeriui  aa  Cesar,  while  Maiimirianus  chose  Con- 
stantius  Chlorua.  The  emtnre  was  parcelled  out  among 
them,  and  tbe  tbeorj'  of  the  system  was  that  the  younff- 
er  men,  as  Ciesara,  fhonld  be  trained  to  rule,  and  should 
aucceed  in  time  to  the  functions  of  Angustua.  Inter- 
Dal  peace  wa«  sfcured  for  years  by  this  arrangement. 


[Hilar  m 


e  Ihirt 


iluded  the  e| 


metropolitan  or  primate 

er  dioceae,  used  aa  the  wnrd 

copal  d^  itself,  and  all  the  region  round  about  it,  with 

which,  in  its  original  application,  mpant  the  bishop's 
whole  diocese,  though  tbe  word  parish,  or  a  single  con- 
gregation, haa  flowed  from  it  In  later  days.  At  a  later 
period  the  word  diocese  was  transferred  to  the  liifibop's 
Held  of  jurisdielion,  and  the  word  patriarrhale  covorwl 
that  of  the  ancient  diocese. 

In  England,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  bishops  were 
Mid  to  exercise  their  functions  within  a  certain  geo- 
graphical territory  called  tpariiA;  the  word  i'acae 
was  seldom  nsed,  nor  waa  it  at  all  employed  in  Eng- 
land, with  authority  trom  the  popea,  until  A.D.  11B8 
{BiH.  and  For.  £nmj.  UnitKi,  No.  211,  p.  223\  'I  he 
Church  of  England  now  includes  twenty-eigbt  dio- 
ceses (including  the  two  arcbtnshoprics)  j  that  of  Ire- 
land twelve.  In  the  United  States  a  diocese  ia  a  ter- 
ritory under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pingle  bishop  of  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  or  Roman  Church,  whether  com- 
prehending imB  or  more  atatea  of  the  Union,  or  only 

Protefllant  Kpiscopal  Church  with  the  conaenl  of  the 
hUhop,  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  the  General  Con- 
venlion.  There  were  in  the  United  S(ate!<,  in  1867, 
Ihlrty-fimr  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Fpiscopal  Church, 
and  forty-four  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Cathclic  Church. 
In  186^,  the  pope,  in  accordance  'with  the  proposition 
made  by  the  "  Second  Plenarj-  Council  of  liultimore." 
estsMished  nine  new  dioceses,  thereby  IncrensinR  the 
total  num'ier  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  to  tifty-lhreo. 
i>pe  Binitham,  Or'y.  Ecda.  I»nk  ix.  chnp.  i ;  Bilson. 
Perprluai  GovtniHrnt  of  Ciriil't  Ciurct,  chap,  siv; 
Hook,  CTure*  Diclmaarg,  s.  v. ;  Ferraris,  Primipla  Bib- 
/icKAeco,  s.  v.;  Elliott,  Drlineatim  of  R-mvmUm.  book 
iii,  chap,  ix ;  Hwker,  Ecc!'$iaitieal  PMn,  book  vii,  § 
8  i  Siegel,  Handbuch  *r  A  fterttwner,  iv,  878. 

DiooleaJan,  or  Diocletian  (Diori.BTi*sr8,C*i- 

UB  AnnF.t.11'9  VALREiititi),  Roman  empemr,  waa  bom 
about  A.D.  245  (others  sar  lib),  near  Salons,  in  Pal- 
mnUa.  Frmn  the  name  of  his  mother,  Dinrlea,  he  was 
called  Dioclea,  which  he  afterwards  made  Diocletianui. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  high 
position.  Diocleaian  commanded  the  household  or  Im- 
perial body-guards  when  yonng  Numeiisnus,  the  son 


Coin  Df  Uloclealao.     (British  Uuacum.    Aclua]  risi'.) 

The  reign  of  Diocleslan  waa  in  minv  respects  a  noble 
and  snccessful  one,  hut  its  glory  was  ftained  l.y  tbe 
terrible  persecution  of  theChriitisns  which  he  author- 
iied.     "Theeariier  part  of  hisiclgn  waa  faroral.le  to 

""    ■    ■     p,  and  it  was  thtouph  the  weakness  and 
if  the  prince,  rather  tlian  his  wickodne 


ibed  01 


le  tahleti 


niy  as  the  most  savage  amonn  peraecutors.  Guleriua 
represented  to  him  that  the  permanence  of  the  Roman 
InstitBlions  was  incompatible  with  tbe  prevalence  of 
Christian!^-,  which  should  therefore  lie  extirpated. 
Diocletdan  proposed  the  suljeet  to  a  sort  of  council, 
ctmpoaed  of  some  tminent  mililarj  and  judicial  offi- 
cers. They  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Galerins  j  hut 
the  emperor  still  heFltatert,  imtil  the  msasure  was  sanc- 
tioned and  sancliiied  by  the  omrle  of  the  Mileiinn 
Apollo.  The  emperor  gave  a  tardy  consent  to  tbe 
commencement  of  a  plan  into  which  he  appears  to 
have  entered  with  the  most  considerate  calmness, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  during  its  pri^refs  some  in- 
cidents occurred  which  enlisted  his  psssicns  in  the 
cause,  and  even  so  inflamed  them  that,  in  (be  height 
nf  bis  madness,  he  certalnlv  proposed  nothing  lei  s  than 
the  sxterminnti''n  of  the  Christian  nsme.  The  indu- 
ence  of  the  C«sor  Galerius,  who  was  Bnimaled,  from 
whatsoever  motive,  I>t  an  unmitigated  detestation  of 
the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  who  tbirated  for  their 
deatmction,  was  prol  aiily  the  most  powerful  of  those 
circumstances.  But  the  set-end  mnst  not  be  foi^ntten. 
In  the  disputes,  now  become  general,  between  the 
Chrlslisn  ministers  and  Ibe  pagan  priests,  the  teach- 
ers of  philosophy  are  almost  invariably  fnond  en  Ibe 
side  of  the  latter')  andas  it  is  not  deniec"— nolevenljy 
Gibbon— that  those  lesmed  petwins  directed  the  coarse 
and  BOfc-gesled  the  means  of  pemecution,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  a  considerable  share  In  the  gnilt 
of  its  origin  to  their  pernicious  eloquence.  Diocleslan 
published  his  first  edict  in  the  Fehrnflty  of  303.  Three 
others  of  ((realer  sercrity  succeeded  it ;  and,  daring  a 
shameful  period  often  years,  they  were  very  generally 
and  rigorously  enforced  by  himself,  bis  colleagaes,  and 
sncceasors.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  the  degrees 
of  bartiarity  by  which  those  edicts  were  severelly  di»- 
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tlDgaished.  The  substance  of  the  w)ioIe  series  is  this 
(see  Eusebins,  Hi§t,  Eccl,  bk.  viii) :  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Christians  were  sought  for  and  burned*;  death 
was  the  punishment  of  all  who  assembled  secretly  for 
religious  worship ;  imprisonment,  slaTer}%\md  infamy 
were  inflicted  on  the  dignitaries  and  presidents  of  the 
churches ;  every  art  and  method  ^as  enjoined  for  the 
conversion  of  the  believers,  and  among  those  methods 
were  various  descriptions  of  torture,  some  of  them  fa- 
tal.  Durin;;  the  preceding  ninety  years  the  Church 
had  availed  itself  of  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the 
civil  government  to  erect  numerous  religions  edifices, 
and  to  purchase  some  land^ed  property.  These  build- 
ings were  now  demolished,  and  the  property  underwent 
the  usual  process  of  confiscation.  A  more  degrading, 
but  less  effectual  measure  attended  these :  Christians 
were  excluded  from  all  public  honors  and  offices,  and 
even  removed  without  the  pale  of  the  laws  and  the 
protection  of  justice ;  liable  to  all  accusations,  and  in- 
viting them  by  their  adversity,  they  were  deprived  of 
every  form  of  legal  redress.  Such  were  the  penalties 
contained  in  those  edicts ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  in 
Gaul,  and  perhaps  Britain,  their  asperity  was  some- 
what softened  by  the  character  and  infiuence  of  the 
Ciesar  Constantius,  we  are  not  allowed  to  believe  that 
their  execution  even  there  was  generally  neglected, 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  be  assurml  that  it  was 
conducted  with  very  subservient  zeal  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  In  process  of  time  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  were  partially  alleviated  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Constantine,  but  they  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate till  his  accession**  (Waddington,  Church  History^ 
ch.  iv).  In  the  autumn  of  903  Dioclesian  was  taken 
with  an  illness  which  affected  him  for  many  months, 
and  in  805  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  Galeriua,  and  re- 
tired to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  lived  quietly 
and  greatly  respected  until  July,  313,  when  he  died. 
See  Eng.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  viii ; 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire^  ch.  xiii ; 
Mosheim,  Hitt.  Comment,  etc.,  cent,  iii,  §  22 ;  Lardner, 
Works,  vii,  616  sq.     See  Persecutions. 

Diodati,  Jean  {Ital.  Giovaitni),  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Geneva  in 
1676,  of  a  noble  Italian  family  from  Lucca.  H  b  prog- 
ress in  learning  was  so  rapid  that  Beza  procured  him 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univemity  of  Ge- 
neva when  he  was  but  twenty-one.  In  1608  he  be- 
came pastor,  or  parish  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year  professor  of  theology.  While  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  became  acquainted  with  father  Sarpi  and  his  friend 
father  Fulgenzio,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
talk  and  correspondence  between  them  about  attempt- 
ing a  religious  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sarpi's  caution  and 
maturer  judgment  checked  the  fervor  of  the  other  two. 
Diodati  afterwards  translated  into  French  and  publish- 
ed at  Geneva  Sarpi*s  History  of  the  Council  o/ Trent. 
He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Geneva  on  several  mis- 
sions, first  to  the  Reformed  churches  in  France,  and  af- 
terwards to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  acts  of  that  assembly.  He 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1607, 
which,  though  paraphrastic,  is  still  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  that  language ;  and  afterwards  a  French 
translation,  with  brief  notes,  which  was  not  completed 
till  1644,  and  is  not  very  well  done.  He  wrote  also 
AnnotcUiones  in  Biblia  (Geneva,  1607,  fol.),  which  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1648  (3d  ed.  1651),  and  various  theological  and  contro- 
versial workfi,  among  them  De  FHcfiHo  Pontificiorum 
Purgatorio  (1619);  De  Justa  Secessiane  Reformatorum 
ah  Eedetia  Romana  (1628) ;  De.  Ecdetia  (1620) ;  De 
A  ntichristo  (1624).  Senebier,  Ilistoire  UUiraire  de  G^ 
fl^,  gives  a  catalogue  of  Diodati's  works.  He  died 
at  Geneva  in  1649.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale^ 
ziv,  236|  and  references  there. 


Diodati,  Dominico,  an  Italian  scbolar  and  a» 

cheologist,  was  bom  at  Naples  1786,  and  dcroted  hinv 
self  especially  to  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  is  »«*. 
tioned  here  on  account  of  hb  De  Chieio  Grwee  laqmmu. 
exercitattOy  qua  oUendiivr  Graeam  dve  HeUenMr'm 
Unguam  cum  Judais  omnibus,  turn  ipse  adeo  ChriMo  />.-«- 
tno,  et  apostoUs  noHvam  ac  vemaeulam/kisiae  (Neapoll 
1767 ;  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Dobbin,  Land.  2 Mo. 
sm.  8vo).  The  work  seeks  to  prove  that  Chrijt  mai 
the  apostles  spoke  only  in  Greek,  and  nmde  use  ozi!; 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptares.  See  Awk.  LA' 
Scat  Repository,  i,  814. 

Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tar&ns,  is  supposed  to  hart 
been  born  at  Antioch.     After  being  ordained  priest 
there,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  its  Church  dariac 
the  banishment  of  Meletius,  its  head,  thoof^fa  only  n 
priest's  orders,  he  acted  so  prudently  and  coaraj^eoc'lr 
as  to  maintain  orthodoxy  in  the  see.    Afler  the  retara 
of  Meletius  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tarso*,  A.D.  oTt. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  he  was  chosen  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  Eastern  churches  at  the  Council  cf 
Constantinople,  A.D.  881.    The  date  of  bU  death  is  act 
accurately  known,  but  it  must  have  been  before  A.R 
394.    None  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ns  excrpt 
in  fra^fments  or  extracts,  preserved  by  Photlus  and  oth- 
ers.   He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  men  of  las 
own  and  after  times,  and  his  writings  much  conQmended. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  was  an  advocate  of  Ncv- 
torianism,  was  his  pupil,  and  the  scholar  wna  supposed 
to  have  imbit^ed  his  heresy  from  his  master.     Chnrvos- 
tom  was  also  one  of  his  pupils.     Even  the  fame  and 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Chrysostom  could  not  ami]  his  f«<r 
mer  master.     The  loss  of  his  works  is  the  more  to  1« 
regretted,  as  he  was  the  first  that  began  to  throw  a5»ie 
allegor}'  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.      From  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  mentioned  by  Suldas  (in  t«. 
Diodor.\  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  explana- 
tions of  Scripture,  or  controversial  tracts ;  Photios  has 
preserved  (Cod.  223,  p.  662)  much  of  his   argomenC 
taken  out  of  a  treatise  on  Fate;  and  Ebedjesa  {\s*f 
man.  Bib.  Or,  tom.  iii,  p.  39),  in  his  catalogue  of  8y rise 
ecclesiastical  writers,  mentions  60  books  of  Diodorus 
that  the  Arians  burned,  and  gives  the  titles  of  eight  tf 
them.     His  style  was  clear  and  perspicuona,  acconiinjt 
to  the  testimony  of  Photius,  and  his  arguments,  sar» 
St  Bisil  (Epist.  167),  were  close  and  well  arranged,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  the  greatest  simpKctty  (S<^t»> 
tes,  Hist.  Keel.  chap,  vi ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eeri.  ir.  *il 
See  the  list  of  his  writings  in  Fabricinn,  BSbHothfca 
Grteca  (ed.  Harles),  ix,  277-282;  also  Leo  AlUtins 
Diatriba  de  Theodoris,  No.  Ixvi  apnd  Ang.  Mai,  A'&&> 
oth.  Xov.  Patr.  vi,  197 ;  also  given  in  Migne,  Pestrolcyia 
Grofca,  xxxiii,  1645-1627,  where  fragments  of  the  c<iin- 
mentarics  of  Diodoras  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Paalms 
are  given  in  Greek  and  I^tin.     Semisch  (in  Hersog** 
Real-Encyklnpadie,  iii,  405)  gives  an  account  of  the  doc- 
trinal position  of  Diodorus,  which  we  condense  as  Al- 
lows.    Diodoms  died  not  only  in  the  odor  of  sancthr, 
but  with  a  high  reputation  for  orthodoxy.     The  Nes- 
torian  controversy,  after  his  death,  robbed  him  of  this 
reputation.     Some  of  his  writings  against  Apollinar- 
ism  involve  the  principles  of  the  later  Nestorianism, 
e.  g.  the  vpoQ  roix  (rwovmaarac,  and  the  treatiyp 
iripi  roif  ayiov  Tvtvfiaro^  (Phot.  BAL  Cod.  102),  of 
the  former  of  which  there  are  fragments  in  Marios 
Mercator  (ed.  Bcdute,  p.  349  sq.)  and  Leontins  Brxan- 
tinns  (Canisius,  Ijeet,  Antiqq.  ed.  Basna^e,  i,  591  aq.). 
Here  Diodoras  makes  the  Son  of  God  twofold,  vis.  the 
Logos  of  God  and  the  Son  of  David,  of  whom  the  Ut- 
ter, not  the  former,  was  conceived  by  Mary  tfaroagh 
the  Holy  Spirit.    The  mystery  of  the  inoaraation  con- 
sists  in  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  hnmanity  by  the 
Logos.     The  relation  of  the  two  natures  is  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus,  as  his  temple 
or  outward  investiture.     Through  this  relation  the 
Son  of  David  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  though  not  in 
the  proper  and  exducive  sense.    This  view,  making 
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thci  union  of  the  two  oatores  an  external  and  moral 
rather  than  substantial  anion,  natarally  led,  after  Nes- 
torianism  arose,  to  the  conclusion  that  Diodorus  and 
the  school  of  Antioch  had  been  its  precursors,  to  say 
the  least.  See  the  article  of  Semisch  in  Ilerzog,  Real- 
EncffhUjp,  1.  c. ;  and  compare  Lardner,  Work$y  iv,  876 
sq. ;  Ceillier,  Hittoire  GeneraU  dea  aaUeura  eccletiasti- 
qws,  V,  586  sq.  (ed.  of  Paris,  1863-65) ;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
History,  vol.  i,  §  82 ;  Domer,  Person  of  Chritt  (Edinb. 
transl.),  per.  ii,  epoch  i,  chap.  i. 

!Diogn§taa,  the  Epistle  to,  an  anonymous 
Greek  letter  to  an  inquiring  heaven  of  some  distinc- 
tion, by  the  name  of  Diognetus,  in  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  o(  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  equal,  both  in  matter  and  style,  to  the 
best,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers  and  early  apologists. 

I.  Contenia. — It  consists  of  twelve  (or  rather  ten) 
chapters.     It  opens  with  an  address  to  Diognetus, 
who  is  described  as  exceedingly  desirous  to  learn  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship  in  distinction 
from  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.     The  writer,  rejoicing 
in  this  opportunity  to  lead  a  Gentile  friend  to  the  path 
of  truth,  exposes  first  the  vanity  of  idols  (ch.  ii),  then 
the  superstitions  of  the  Jows  (ch.  iii  and  iv),  after 
which  he  gives,  by  contrast,  a  striking  and  truthful 
picture  of  Christian  life,  which  moves  in  this  world 
like  the  invisible,  immortal  soul  in  the  visible,  perish- 
ing body  (ch.  v  and  vi),  and  sets  forth  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  coming  (ch.  vii).    He  next  describes  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  world  before  Christ  (ch.  viii), 
and  answers  the  question  why  he  appeared  so  late  (ch. 
ix).     In  this  connection  occurs  a  beautiful  passage  on 
the  atonement,  which  is  almost  worthy  of  St.  Paul, 
and  is  fuller  and  clearer  on  that  subject  than  any  that 
can  be  found  before  IrensBUs.     He  condndes  with  an 
account  of  the  blessings  and  moral  effects  which  flow 
from  the  Christian  faith  (ch.  x).     This  is  a  fit  conclu- 
sion of  the  epistle.     The  last  two  chapters,  which  arc 
probably  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  treat  of  knowl- 
edge, faith,  and  spiritual  life  with  reference  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise. 

II.  Form  and  Value. — Within  this  short  composs 
the  writer  brings  out  a  mine  of  rich  thought  in  elegant 
style,  and  betrays  throughout  Hellenic  culture  and 
elegant  taste.     The  epistle  in  aclcnowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  memorials  of  prim- 
itive Christianity.    It  belongs  to  the  literature  of  apol- 
ogetics, or  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  practical  exhortations  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  and  the  more  elal)orate  apologies 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  his  successors.    It  reflects  vivid- 
ly the  power  of  Christianity  in  those  day?,  which  tried 
the  hearts  of  believers  when  the  profession  of  Christ 
was  connected  with  the  risk  of  life.     It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  true  martyrdom.    * '  Do  you  not  see  the  Chris- 
tians exposed  to  wild  t)eastf«,  and  yet  not  overcome  ? 
]>o  you  not  see  that  the  more  of  them  are  punished, 
the  greater  becomes  their  number?     This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God" 
(ch.  vii).     The  picture  of  true  Christianity,  as  related 
to  the  world,  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
present  time  as  to  the  age  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
"The  Christians,"  says  the  writer  (ch.  v  and  vi),  "are 
not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  lan- 
guage, nor  by  civil  institutions  ;   (or  they  neither 
dwell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor  use  a  peculiar 
tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.     They  dwell 
in  the  Grecian  or  barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  lie ; 
they  follow  the  usage  of  the  country  in  dre^s,  food, 
and  the  other  affairs  of  life.     Yet  they  present  a  won- 
derful and  confessedly  paradoxical  conduct.     They 
dwell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as  strangers. 
They  take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  suf- 
fered all  things  as  foreigners.    Ever^'  foreign  country 
is  a  fctherland  to  them,  and  every  native  land  is  a  for- 
eign.   They  marry,  like  others ;  they  have  children ; 


but  they  do  not  cast  away  their  offspring.    They  have 
the  table  in  common,  but  not  wives.     1  hey  are  in  the 
flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  after  the  flesh.     They  live 
upon  earth,  but  are  citizens  of  heaven.     They  obey 
the  existing  laws,  and  excel  the  laws  by  their  lives. 
They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.     They  are 
unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.     They  are 
killed  and  made  alive.     They  are  pure  and  make 
many  rich.     They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  things 
abound.     They  are  reproached,  and  glory  in  their  re- 
proaches.    They  are  calumniated,  and  are  justified. 
They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.    They  receive  scorn, 
and  they  give  honor.     They  do  good,  and  are  pun- 
ished as  evildoers.     AVhen  punished,  they  rejoice,  as 
being  made  alive.     By  the  Jews  they  are  attacked  as 
aliens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted;  and  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.     In  short, 
what  the  soul  b  in  the  body,  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world.     The  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread  through  the 
cities  of  the  world.     The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the 
world,  but  are  not  of  the  world.     The  soul,  invisible, 
keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body ;  so  also  the  Christians 
are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  tiieir  piety  is  invisi- 
ble.    The  flesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  suf- 
fering no  wrong  from  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshly 
pleasures ;  and  the  world  hates  the  Christians  with  no 
reason  but  that  they  resist  its  pleasures.     The  soul 
loves  the  flesh  and  members  by  which  it  is  hated ;  so 
the  Christians  love  their  haters.     The  soul  is  inclosed 
in  the  body,  but  holds  the  lody  together;  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison,  but  they 
contain  the  world.     Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
mortal  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  corrupti- 
ble, but  look  for  incorruption  in  heaven.     The  soul  is 
the  l)ettcr  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the 
Christians  increase,  though  dail}'  punished.     This  lot 
God  has  assigned  to  the  Christians  in  the  world,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  from  them."     Another  passage  on 
the  atonement  deserves  to  be  cited.     In  meeting  the 
question  why  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
only  true  religion,  appeared  so  late,  the  epistle  says 
(chap,  ix):  **When  our  wickedness  had  reached  its 
height,  and  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  its  reward, 
punishment  and  death,  was  impending  over  us ;  and 
when  the  time  had  come  which  God  had  before  ap- 
pointed for  manifesting  His  own  kindness  and  power, 
how  the  one  love  of  God,  through  exceeding  regard 
for  men,  did  not  regard  us  with  hatred,  nor  thrust  us 
away,  nor  rememlier  our  iniquity  against  us.  but  show- 
ed great  long-suffering,  and  bore  with  us,  He  himself 
took  on  him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities,  He  gave  His 
own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  holy  One  for  trans- 
gressors, the  blameless  One  for  the  wicked,  the  right- 
eous One  for  the  unrighteous,  the  incorruptible  One 
for  the  corruptible,  the  immortal  One  for  them  that 
are  mortal.    For  what  other  thing  was  capable  of  cov- 
ering our  sins  than  His  righteousness?    By  what  oth- 
er one  was  it  possible  that  we,  the  wioked  and  ungod- 
ly, could  be  justified,  than  by  the  only  Son  of  God  ? 
6  sweet  exchange!     0  unsearchable  operation!     O 
benefits  surpassing  all  expectation !  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  many  should  be  hid  in  a  single  righteous  One, 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  One  should  justify  many 
transgresHors!" 

III.  Authorship  and  Time  of  Composition, — The  writ- 
er calls  himself  (chap,  xi)  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
{ntroornXwv  ytvo^nvoQ  fAadrjTTj^\  and  thus  seems  to 
place  himself  in  a  line  with  the  apostolic  fathers.  But 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  are  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  later  interpolation.  (See 
the  arguments  well  put  by  Semisch,  Justin  der  M&r- 
tyrer^  i,  174,  note ;  Otto,  2d  ed.  p.  56  sq. ;  and  Hefele, 
Pq^.  Apost  Prolog,  p.  xcii.)  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  most  learned  historians,  such  as  Tillemont  {MS- 
moires,  ii,  493).  Mohler  (JPairologie,  i,  165),  Hefele 
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(Proleg.  p.  xci),  Werner  {Geschichte  der  apohg,  umd 
poUm.  LUeratur  der  ckristl,  Theoi,  i,  127),  put  it  in  the 
first,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  heginning  of  the  second 
century,  under  the  rei^  of  Trajan.  l3omer  places  it 
a  little  later,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ia  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  apolo^^ist  Quadratus.  Bnnsen's 
conjecture  of  Marcion  as  the  author  has  found  no  £a- 
vor,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Otto  (-2d  ed.  p. 
42  sq.)*  Still  others  name  Aristides  as  the  probable 
author.  Cave,  Fabricius,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and 
Otto,  with  two  of  the  MSS.,  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Mar- 
tyr.  Otto  conjectures,  on  the  ground  solely  of  the 
accidental  identity  of  name,  that  Diognetu8,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  addressed,  was  the  preceptor  and  friend 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  middle  of  the 

jnd  century,  and  exerted  a  happy  influence  on  his 
puptt^^ho,  however,  was  a  pure  Stoic,  and  a  bloody 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Southern  Gaul.  But  the  epistle  is  superior  to  the 
genuine  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  both  in  clearness 
and  force  of  thought,  and  in  purity  and  terseness  of 
style.  It  betrays  the  freedom  of  the  school  of  St.  Paul. 
Its  whole  character  would  rather  place  it  somewhat 
earlier,  between  the  apostolic  fathers  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr; for  Christianity  is  represented  as  something 
new,  which  had  but  recently  appeared  in  the  world 
(ch.  i,  ii,  ix),  and  yet  repeated  persecutions  are  al- 
ready presupposed  (ch.  vii).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  authorship  of  Justin 
Martyr,  see  Otto's  Profeginnen'i  to  his  second  edition  of 
the  Ep.  p.  9  sq.,  Semisch,  Jwttin  der  Mdriyrer^  i,  172  sq., 
and  Hefele,  Pivtr,  apost.  Opera,  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvi  sq. 

IV.  EdUioru  and  Literature, — So  far  there  are  only 
three  manuscript  copies  of  the  epistle  extant,  two  of 
which  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Martyr.  The  first  printed 
edition  was  prepared  by  Henry  Stephanos  at  Paris, 
1592,  under  the  title  'loforiVou  rov  ptXotfopjv  xai 
pupTvpoQ  'EffterroX/)  tto^c  Aioyvrirov  Kai  Aoyog  vpoQ 
'EWijvag — Justini  philosophi  et  martyria  EpUlola  ad 
Diognetum,  etc.  It  then  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Hefele  inci^rporated  it 
in  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (4th  ed.  Tu- 
bingae,  1855,  p.  296  sq.).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Epistola  ad  Dlognrtum  Justini  ptUlotophi 
et  martyris  nomenpra  sejereiu  (Jen.  1845 ;  2d  cd.  Lips. 
1853,  with  Proleg.  and  Annut.).  German  translation 
by  Hollenberg,  D:r  Brief  an  D't^nety  Berlin,  1853. 
English  translations,  Chri^ian  Rtv.  ix,  280;  Prtnce- 
ion  Rev.  xxv,  44;  and  in  Ante-  Xicene  Christian  Li- 
brary ^  Edinb.  1867,  i,  303  sq.  Compare  also  C.  D.  a 
Grossheim,  De  Epiat,  ad  Viogn.  (1828");  HoflTmann, 
Ueber  Justinut  des  Martyrera  Brief  an  D'ognet  (1861); 
Snoeck,  Introd.  in  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  (L.  Bat  1861) ;  Se- 
misch,  Justin  der  Martyrer  (Breslau,  1840,  p.  172  sq.), 
and  his  article  Dlognet  in  Herzo^'s  Real-EncyUnp.  iii, 
407-410;  Werner,  Geschichte  der  apoloy.  und  polem, 
/Meratur  des  christl.  Theologie  (Schaffhausen,  1861,  i, 
126  sq.). 

Dionyaia  (Aio)'u(ria,  Vul;;.  Bacchanalia),  *'the 
feast  of  Bacchus"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  which  was  celebrat- 
ed, especially  in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance 
and  licentious  enthusiasm  (hence  the  term  Bacchana- 
lian). Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions (df'a/rot),  acting  the  part  of  Msenads,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsuA  (comp.  Ovid,  Fast. 
iii,  767 'sq.;  Broudkh.  a  I  T.b.  iii,  6,  2,  who  gives  a 
coin  of  Maroneia  bearing  a  head  of  Dionysus  crowned 
with  ivy) ;  and  the  phallus  was  a  principal  object  in 
the  train  (Herod,  ii,  48. 49).  Shortly  before  the  per- 
secution of  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  B.C.  168,  in  which 
the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bac- 
chus carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  the  secret  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The  whole  state  was 
alarmed  by  the  description  of  the  excesses  with  which 
the  festival  was  attended  (Livy,  xxxix,  8  sq.),  and  a 
decree  was  passed  forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome 


I  or  Italy.  See  Smith's  Z>ic<.  qfCfasi.  ii«^.  s.  r.  TUs 
fact  ofiers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  An- 
tiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  re* 
volting  to  Jews  of  the  Asmon«an  age  (comp.  Henid. 
iv,  79).    See  Dionysus. 

Dionysian  iBra.    See  Yuixjab  ^ra. 

DionyB^ius  the  Arkopaoitb  (j  'Apfowayinfc). 
one  of  Paul's  converts  at  Athens,  of  whom  no  Ikrtber 
account  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  than  that  ia 
Acts  xvii,  19-34,  viz.,  that  Paul  was  brought  into  the 
Areopagus  (q.  v.)  at  Athens  to  give  account  of  his  doc- 
trine. The  results  of  his  speech  are  briefly  stated  in 
verse  84 :  **  Howbett,  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and 
believed :  among  the  which  was  Dionysius  (AioannoCt 
q.  d.  a  votary  of  Bacchus)  the  Areopagtte,  and  a  wom- 
an named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them." 

Eusebius  {Bitt.  Eedes.  iii,  40,  and  iv,  23)  tells  that 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  names  ''Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite"  (whom  Luke  has  recorded  in  the  Acts)  as  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Athens.  Snidas  gives 
a  fuller  account,  according  to  which  Dionysios  wv 
bom  in  Athens,  studied  there  and  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
came eminent  for  learning ;  and  while  at  Heliopolis, 
in  £g}'pt,  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  exclaimed 
to  a  friend,  "  Either  the  Deity  is  suffering,  or  sympa- 
thizing with  some  sufferer;"  and  this  eclipse  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Returning 
to  Athens,  ho  liecame  an  Areopagite,  was  converted 
under  Paul's  discourse,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens b}*  Paul.  So  Car  Suidas.  On  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  Apologist  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
t^Tdom  at  Athens. 

The  name  of  Dionysius  has  become  important  in 
Church  history  from  certain  writings  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  his,  but  now  known  to  be  spurious,  and 
designated  as  the  Pseudj-Dicnjf^an  writings.  Thcv 
are:  1.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  (^n-fpi  r^  ovpavic^ 
icpapx(«c) ;  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Jlicrarchy  {irtpi  TiK 
tncXi7(riaor(Kf7c  (tpapx<«c)  t  d*  Concermmy  the  Names 
of  God  (jrtpi  ^liuv  dvopdrufv) ;  4.  Q^  Mystical  The- 
ology (jiripi  fiwrriKri^  deoXoyiac) ;  5.  Epistles,  ten  in 
number;  6.  A  Liturgy  having  the  name  of  Dionysius, 
given  by  Renaudot,  Ut.  Orient.  Coll.  ii,  201.  The  first 
appearance  of  these  writings  was  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  633  a  conference  was  held  at  Constantinople  he^ 
tween  the  Severians  (Monophysite  heretics)  and  the 
orthodox  Catholici*,  when  the  Severians  adduced  these 
writings  in  support  of  their  opinions  (see  Hefele,  Com- 
cUiengeschichte,  ii,  §  245).  Hyperios,  who  prerided  at 
the  conference,  and  the  Catholics  with  him,  asserted 
that  these  writings  were  either  interpolated  or  spuri* 
ous.  Nevertheless,  from  this  time  on,  they  gradually 
grew  into  repute  in  the  East,  where  they  soon  found 
commentators  (e.  g.  St.  Maximus,  7th  century,  George 
Pachymeres,  etc.),  who,  with  the  Greek  liiographers 
of  Dionysius,  find  place  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
works  of  Dionysius,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gneca,  iv.  In 
the  Western  Church,  Gregory  the  Great  (f  6(M)  cites 
them  as  nominally  the  writings  of  Dionysius  {Horn. 
'M).  They  attracted  more  attention  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  Stephen  II  sent  a  copy  as  a  present  to  king 
Pepin  (A.D.  758),  and  the  emperor  Michael  sent  one 
to  Louis  tho^  Pious  (A.D.  827).  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  compiled  an  apocryphal  collection 
of  accounts  concerning  the  histor}*  of  Dionysius,  and 
identified  the  author  of  these  writings  with  Dionyfsius 
[see  Dbnis],  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.  From  this 
time,  for  centuries,  their  authenticity  was  not  ques- 
tioned ;  and  they  were  the  subjects  of  translation, 
scholia,  lectures,  etc.  from  such  men  as  Johannes  Sco- 
tus,  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  Albeiius  Magnus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  critical  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever, was  early  directed  towards  the  Dionysian  writ- 
ings.    Erasmus  (f  1536)  questioned  their  authenticity 
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(Comm,  on  Acts  xvii) ;  and  in  1629,  Sinnond  (the  Jes- 
uit} denied  the  identity  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
with  St.  Denis,  and  questioned  also  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  him.     The  question  of 
identity  was  long  controverted  among  the  Galilean 
theolo^ns,  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  Paris 
Breviary  contained  two  saints  Dionysius  instead  of 
one.     The  question  of  authenticity  was  discussed  and 
settled  by  the  great  Protestant  writer  Dailld,  in  his 
De  ScriptU  J)ii,nyni  AreopagiUe  (Geneva,  1666),  who 
was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Nicolas  le  Nonrr}'  {Appar,  ad.  Bib.  Max.  Patr,  1708, 
p.  170  sq. ;  given  also  in  Mi^ne,  Patrol.  Graea,  iii,  1 
sq.).     Other  Romanist  writers  (e.  g.  Halloix  and  Del- 
rio,  whose  apologies  are  given  in  Higne,  Patr.  Grae, 
vol.  iv)  sought  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
writings ;  but  the  greater  scholars  of  that  Church  (e. 
g.  Tillemont,  Pagi.  etc.)  admit  that  they  are  spurious. 
A  few  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Kestner,  die  Agape^  od.  d. 
geheime  WeUbund  d.  ChritUn,  Jen.  1819, 8vo ;  Darboys, 
ffUroditction  to  a  French  translation  of  Dionysius)  have 
sought  again  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  books,  but  the 
question  is  settled,  in  both  Roman  and  Protestant  cir- 
cle9,  against  their  authenticity.     As  to  the  real  date 
of  the  books,  Daille  (op,  cit.  p.  184)  fixes  it  as  probably 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century;   Pearson,  who  discusses  the  subject  pretty 
fully  in  his  VindicicB  IgnatiantBf  cap.  x,  thinks  the  date 
should  be  before  that  of  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  Basnage,  and  even  Tillemont,  refute  Pearson; 
Basnage  giving  the  date  as  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  {Hitt.  de  CEglise^  viii,  10, 
cited  in  Lardner,  Worhy  v,  73).     Cave,  Hist.  LiU. 
(Geneva,  1720)  i,  142,  gives  A.D.  862  for  the  date,  and 
inclines  to  think  Apollinaris  (cither  father  or  son)  the 
author.     Others  (e.  g.  La  Croze)  make  Synesins,  bish- 
op of  Ptolemais  (fifth  century),  the  author. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionyslan  writings  is  that  of  their  object  and 
aim.  Le  Nourry  (pp.  c't.)  supposes  them  to  have  been 
durected  against  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  here- 
sies ;  but  there  is  not  enough  matter  of  this  sort  in 
them  to  justify  this  opinion.  Baumgarten-Crasius 
(OpuMcula  Theol.  Jena,  1836,  p.  265)  maintains  that  the 
object  of  the  books  was  to  incorporate  the  Grecian 
mysteries  with  Christianity,  and  to  set  up  mystical 
theology  over  against  Gnosticism  ;  and  he  assigns  an 
Alexandrian  origin  to  them  (third  century).  But  the 
Gnosticism  combated  in  these  books  is  not  the  early 
Gnosticism.  Engelhardt,  in  his  Die  angehL  Schriften 
d.  Diony$,  A  reap,  ubertetzt^  etc.  (Sulzbach,  1823)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  the  Ncoplatonic  school  of  Proclus 
(t  485).  Neander  (Hittory  nf  Christian  Dogm'Uy  Bohn's 
ed.  i,  263)  finds  in  them  a  mystical  theology  **  result- 
ing  from  a  mixture  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian 
mind,  which  turned  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
Church,  its  external  rites,  and  its  dogmas,  into  a  sym- 
bol of  its  ideas.*'  According  to  Niedner  (Kirchen- 
getch.  cited  by  Neander,  1.  c),  there  is  in  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings  the  exhibition  of  a  pretended 
Athenian  Gnosis,  but  rather  Antiochian,  which  recon- 
ciles the  pure  Hellenic  Neoplatonism  and  the  Church 
doctrine  more  foithfuUy  than  the  older  Gnosis.  We 
may  learn  from  these  writings,  adds  Neander  (ii,  402), 
"how  strongly  the  mystic  liturgic  element  of  the 
Greek  Church  tended  to  the  multiplication  of  the  sac- 
raments. The  liturgic  elements  of  worship,  and  those 
of  the  hieranhy,  receive  in  them  a  mystic,  symbolic 
meaning.  These  writings  conveyed  the  existing  spir- 
itual tendencies  to  the  following  period.  The  sacra- 
ments which  they  enumerate  are  the  following :  bap- 
tism (<ipuiTiO}ka\  the  Lord's  Supper  (Koivwvia  mjva{,t' 
wf),  priestly  ordination  (jiKiitaaiq  ifpartKti\  monastic 
ordination  (rcXfi w/rec  iiova\uci\)y  the  rites  used  at  the 
burial  of  believers  (r<i  iiri  rwv  Upwv  K(KoifififAivutvy\ 
The  doctrine  of  God  taught  is  that  intuition  of  him 
can  only  be  obtained  by  mystical  contemplation.   Man 


can  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  Goa  In  thought; 
all  his  knowledge  is  relative ;  bnt  man  can  be  united 
to  God,  **  lost  in  God"  in  the  devotion  of  supreme  love. 
In  the  CeietticU  Hierarchy  the  angels  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  each  class  into  three  orders  (rayfja- 
ra),  thus:  1. 1.  Opcvoc,  thrones;  2.  Xtpovfitfty  chenf 
him;  8.  £<pa^i/i,  seraphim;  II.  4.  jrvptoriyrcc,  domin- 
ions; 6.  lliovaiat J  authorities;  6.  cwafuig^povjers ;  III. 
7.  dpxaif  prine^alii'.es ;  8.  ap^ayyiXof,  archangels;  9. 
dyyiXoi,  angels.  He  nevertheless  ob6er\'ed  that  the 
last  term,  as  well  as  fivwifing  oifpaytaiy  was  common 
to  all  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  131).  Gross 
and  sensuous  ideas  as  to  angels  are  discarded.  As  to 
the  aim  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  as  a  whole,  we  con- 
dense the  views  of  Vogt,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopd- 
die,  iii,  418,  as  follows :  1  he  Pseudo-Dionysian  writ- 
ings are  an  attempt  to  incorporate  Neoplatonism  into 
Christianity.  Their  autlior  must  have  been  penetra- 
ted with  the  spirit  of  both  systems.  He  probably  as- 
sumed the  venerable  name  of  Dionysius  the  Arecpa- 
g^te  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  educated  and  philosophical  Athenians,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  philofophers  bated  Christianity,  and  charged 
those  Christians  who  adopted  Neoplatonic  ideas  with 
the  crime  of  first  stealing  these  ideas,  and  then  using 
them  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  their  proper  own- 
ers. The  Pseudo- Dionysius  sought  to  refute  this 
charge  by  maintaining  that  these  ideas  were  properly 
and  truly  Christian,  springing  from  an  Athenian  Chris- 
tian school,  and  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy of  his  time  had  adopted  many  Christian  ideas, 
probably  justified,  to  his  mind,  this  mode  of  argument. 
'^  Why  stay  among  the  shadows  of  the  heathen  m3'S- 
teries,  when  all  the  true  and  noble  ideas  of  heittben- 
dom  are  to  be  found,  glorified  end  transfigured,  in  the 
Christian  Church  ?**  As  to  the  Christian  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author  sought  to  bring  into  it  a 
mode  of  thought  which,  in  his  jud^rment,  wruld  give 
it  a  profounder  insight  into  real  Christian  truth,  and 
elevate  it  al  ove  mere  strifes  of  do^'ma,  and  above  the 
bar  of  politico-ecclesiastical  passions  (comp.  Ipist.  6, 7, 
8).  He  certainly  succeeded  in  planting  mystic  philos- 
ophy strongly  in  the  Church,  and  it  has  never  since 
been  completely  uprcoted.  Moreover,  as  the  Church 
had  already,  to  some  extent,  paganized  its  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  borrowed  heathen  forms  also  for  its  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  hierarchial  government^  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  hook  which  professed  to  jus- 
tify all  these  things,  by  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  should  find  willing  au- 
ditors. 

Literature. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  Pseudo* Diony- 
sius is  that  of  Balthazar  Corderius  (Paris,  1615, 1634, 
and  1644 ;  and  Venice,  1755,  2  vols.  fol.).  It  is  given 
in  Migne,  Po^ro^ia  Graca  (vols,  iii,  iv).  with  Le  Nour- 
Ty*s  Introduction,  the  scholia  of  Maxinins  end  Pacby* 
meres,  biographies  of  Dionysius  by  Halloix  and  oth- 
ers, and  Delrio's  Vir.dicia  Arenpagitictr.  Numerous 
editions  of  some  of  the  single  writings  have  been  is- 
sued, of  which  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hofiinann, 
BibUographisches  Lerikon,  i,  577  sq. ;  and  in  Fabricii.s, 
BibUotheca  Graca,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  7  sq.  Of  transla- 
tions, Engelhardt *s  (German :  Sulzbach,  1823,  2  vols.) 
has  already  been  cited ;  in  French,  Darboys,  (Euvres  dt 
St.  Denys  trad,  du  Grec.  (Paris,  1844, 8vo) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation by  the  abb^  Dulac,  announced  in  1^66,  which 
we  have  not  seen.  An  English  version  of  the  MysH- 
cal  Theology  is  given  in  Everard*s  Gospel  Treasures 
(Lond.  1653,  sm.  8vo).  See,  besides  the  works  on  Di- 
onysius already  cited.  Usher,  Dissert.  II  de  Pseudo- 
DionysH  Scriptis,  ed.  Wharton,  in  Usber^s  Works  (16 
vols.  8vo),  xii,497 ;  Hakewill,  Dissertation  on  the  Writ- 
>n^s  of  Dion.  Areop.,  in  his  Apology  (^Providence  (8d 
edit.  Lond.  1635,  8vo) ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Tor- 
rey's),  iii,  169, 466;  Lardner,  Works  (Kippis's  ed.),  v,72 
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sq. ;  Ritter,  Gesckickle  d.  ekrUtl,  PkUoMphie,  ii,  515  sq. ; 
Montet,  IMa  Livret  du  PteudtfDenjfs  (Paris,  1848, 8vo) ; 
Ceillier,  Biti,  GeiUrale  d,  auteun  eecUa,  (Paris,  1861- 
1865),  X,  584  sq.  751,  where  an  abstract  of  Darboys's 
plea  is  given ;  Milman,  Latin  Christianittf,  bk.  xiv,  ch. 
ii.  There  is  a  good  essay  on  the  Dionysian  writings, 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  them,  by  B.  F.  Westcott,  in  the 
Contenqtorary  Review^  May,  1867. 

DionysiuB  Alezandxiniui,  samamed  the  Great, 
was  bom  a  heathen,  bat  was  converted  early  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  teaching  ot  Ori^en.  He  became  a  cate- 
chist  about  A.D.  233,  and  succeeded  Heraclas  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  247.  His  episco- 
pate was  full  of  troubles,  as  it  continued  during  the  per- 
secntions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  and  in  it  a  pestilence 
ravaged  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disputes  and  controversies  which  at  the  same  time 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  was 
driven,  with  many  of  his  flock,  by  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, into  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In  about  a  yearns 
time,  the  persecution  being  abated,  he  returned  to  Al- 
exandria, A.D.  251.  In  257  the  Valerian  persecution 
began,  and  Dionysius  was  banished  by  J£milian,  prie- 
fect  of  Egypt,  to  Cephro,  in  Libya,  where  he  continued 
at  least  three  years.  Valerian  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians,  the  persecution  was  again 
stayed,  and  Dionysius  returned  to  his  flock  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  died  about  A.D.  265.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time ;  and  fh>m  what 
remains  of  his  Epistles^  his  moderation  and  spirit  of 
conciliation  are  sufficiently  apparent.  A  few  frag- 
ments only  remain  of  his  works. 

Dionysius  Anally  refuted  the  Chiliastic  doctrine, 
against  which  Origen  had  dealt  so  heavy  blows.  See 
Millennium.  **An  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepos,  in  a 
work  called  Acy^uc  'AAAi7yop((rru>i^,  insisted  particu- 
larly on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  therein  contained. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  persecution  by  Decius,  this  view 
was  extensively  adopted  by  the  oppressed  Christians, 
to  whom  it  furnished  strong  motives  of  endurance. 
But  this  having  ceased,  Dionysius  succeeded,  by  per- 
sonal argument  and  his  treatise  wept  cfVayycXia>i/,  in 
expelling  Chiliasm  from  the  Eastern  Church"  (Giese- 
ler.  Church  ffUUtry,  i,  62). 

In  refutation  of  tlie  Sabellians,  Dionysius  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ammonius  and  Euphanor  (see  the  fragments 
in  Athanasius,  de  StrUent,  Dionysii)  which  seems  to  fix 
upon  him  the  0ri;j;eni8tic  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Sun  to  the  Father.  **  The  Sabellians,  though 
they  denied  the  hy|)ostasi8,  retained  the  idea  of  the 
ofiooOiTiov;  this  led  Dionysius  to  describe  the  Logos 
as  foreign  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  as  his  iroif^fui, 
to  speak  of  bin  having  a  beginning,  and  to  make  use 
of  striking  comparisons  to  express  his  subordination. 
As  the  Western  Church  had  already  developed  with 
great  distinctness  the  idea  of  unit}-  of  essence,  Diony- 
sius, bishop  of  Rome,  took  offence  at  these  expressions 
as  derogator}'  to  the  divine  nature.  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria defended  himself  against  these  imputations 
in  an  apologctical  letter  {tXtyxo^  Kai  awoXoyia,  of 
which  fragments  are  preserved ;  see  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist, 
vol.  i,  §  62).  His  moderation  stayed  the  controversy : 
he  blamed  his  accusers  for  having  laid  too  much  stress 
on  comparisons,  since  in  heavenly  subjects  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  comparisons  that  were  perfectly  ad- 
equate. Iloutv  was  used  to  express  the  bringing 
forth  of  beings  of  the  same  kind.  He  also  acknowl- 
edged the  sameness  of  nature,  only  he  scrupled  to  use 
the  term  bftoovmov^  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  Holy  Writ. 
He  had  called  the  Son  yimniToq,  not  in  order  to  ex- 
press an  origination  in  time,  but  tlie  derivation  of 
his  boin^  from  the  Father — ^his  eternity  as  founded  in 
that  of  the  Father.  Ho  marked  the  unity  of  essence 
thus :  an  dpxi)  trom  which  everything  else  is  derived, 
and  with  which  the  Logos  is  inseparably  combined*' 


(Keander,  HigUny  ofDogmoM,  Ryland**  trmuL,  u  1^ 
**The  Arians  even  asserted  (see  AthAnasiaa,  t/^ero,  i. 
258)  that  Dionysius  taught  like  theaiaelv«s :  Oi^  tfu 
r/v  6  9f oc  irarr/p,  ovc  d<i  i^v  u  viuc  <iXA'  6  fuy  ^v»q  ^ 
X^ic  Tov  Xoyov'  o^roc  9k  6  vioc  ovk  i/v  wpcy  ytw^ry 
dXX'  ijv  troTt  on  ohK  ^,  oh  yap  atiui^  i^rtf,  cKK 
vortpov  ifnyiyovtv  (comp^  however,  the  exprenKiw 
quoted  by  Athanasina,  p.  254,  which  go  to  prove  ibt 
contrary).     But  the  Uahop  of  Rome  insisted  that  L*id- 
nysius  should  adopt  the  phrase  ofwowria^  to  'whkh  tbe 
latter  at  last  consented,  though  he  did  not  thisk  that 
it  was  founded  either  upon  the  language  of  Scriptsre, 
or  upon  the  terminolc^^  till  then   cairent  in   th» 
Church.     Orthodox  theologians  of  later  times  (e.  g. 
Athanaaitts),  ondeavoring  to  do  more  joatiee  to  lAaa}  - 
sius  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  he  had  «aed  x^i 
aforesaid  offensive  illustrations  car  wteovofuam^  taA 
that  they  might  be  easily  explained  from  the  ataad  b* 
took  against  Sabelllanism  (Athanasiua,  p.  216  sq.;  mc. 
on  the  other  side,  Ldffler,  Kkine  Sckripen^  i,  114  m)^ 
quoted  by  Heinichen  on  Euitb.  i,  306)"  (Haiseabech. 
Hi$tory  ofDodnnu^  §  87).    Domer  holds  that  DiosT- 
sius  had  really  gone  too  ^,  and  was  bound  to  retnet 
but  yet  excuses  him  on  the  ground  that  **  he  was  «•> 
dowed  with  but  a  small  measure  of  acientilic  acste^ 
ness,  and  hence  did  not  fully  foresee  the  coiiaeqiieocr» 
of  the  principles  he  laid  down.     His  tendency  vu 
very  different  from  that  of  Arius"  (Domer,  iVrvsn  cf 
Chriti,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  179).     BulU  la 
the  Dtfengio  Fid,  NUxm,^  defends  Dionysus  asainai 
the  charge  of  Arianism  in  various  passages,  one  of 
which  we  give,  as  follows:  "Of  the  heads  of  doctr-ne 
which  his  adversaries  objected  against  him  before  Ih-*- 
nysius  Romanus,  the  following  was  one :  *God  was  b>x 
always  a  Father,  the  Son  was  not  always,  bnt  God  was 
some  time  without  a  Logos.     The  Son  himself  was  not 
before  he  was  bom,  or  made,  but  there  was  a  tiaf 
when  he  was  not.     For  he  was  not  eternal,  hot  w^ 
made  afterwards.'     Athanasius  expressly  aaith  thit 
Dionysius  defended  himself  from  these  acciuatkR«. 
Now  it  appears  from  this  accusation  that  the  piopoN- 
tion,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  wa.*  tj 
the  Catholics  held  to  lie  heterodox  and  absard  in  the 
times  of  Dionysius.     But  how  does  Dionysios  defeod 
himself?     By  owning  the  charge?     No.      He  pm- 
fesses  that  he  did  from  his  heart  acknowledise,  and  aU 
ways  had  acknowledged,  the  co«teniity  of  the  Sm 
For  in  the  first  book  of  his  refutation  and  apokigiT.  he 
says,  *  There  was  not  a  time  when  God  was  not  a  Es- 
ther.*   And  some  time  after  he  writes  thos  concerninjr 
the  Son  of  God ;  *  Since  he  is  the  effulgence  of  thie 
eternal  light,  he  himself  is  altogether  eternal;  for 
since  the  light  is  always,  tho  effulgence,  it  is  mani- 
fest, must  also  be  always.'    Again:  'God  is  an  eter- 
nal light,  without  betrinning  or  end;  therefore  an 
eternal  effulgence  is  projected  by  him,  co-exists  with 
him  without  beginning,  and  always  bom.*  And  ai^ain : 

*  The  Son  alone  is  always  coexistent  with  the  Father. 
and  is  filled  with  the  existent  Being,  and  is  himself 
existent  fh>m  the  Father.'  There  are  places  parallel 
to  these  in  the  epistle  to  Dionysius,  which  is  now  ex* 
tant,  to  Paul  us  Samosatenus,  and  in  his  answer  to 
Paul's  questions  set  after  the  epistle.  In  the  epistle 
he  writes  thus  of  Christ :  *  There  is  one  Christ,  who  » 
in  the  Father,  the  coetemal  Word.'  In  his  answers 
he  thus  introduces  Christ  speaking  fh>m  the  prophet 
Jeremy :  *  I  who  always  am  the  Christ  subsisting  per> 
sonally,  equal  to  the  Father,  in  that  I  differ  nothing 
from  him  in  substance,  coeternal  also  with  the  Almigh- 
ty Spirit.'  Here  he  confesses  the  entire,  coeval,  co- 
etemal trinity  of  persons.  The  same  Dion^'sius  Maine* 
Paul  because  he  would  not  call  Christ  the  coeternal 
character  of  God  the  Father's  person.  And  in  the 
same  place  he  thus  declares  the  eternity  of  the  Son.* 

*  As  then  we  perceive,  when  one  takes  from  ono  tifmr 
material  fires,  and  neither  affects  nor  divides  it  in  the 
kindlin;;  one  light  from  another,  but  the  fire  lematni. 
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00  tnoomprehensibly  is  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ 
from  the  Father.'     Lastly,  that  this  was  his  constant 
opinion,  which  he  always  held,  everywhere  preached 
and  professed,  he  affirmR  in  these  woids :  *  I  have  writ- 
ten, do  write,  confess,  believe,  and  preach  that  Christ 
is  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  the  only-begotten  Son, 
and  Word  of  the  Father.*     Let  Sandius  brazen  his 
forehead,  and  boast  still  that  the  great  Dionysins  Al- 
exandrinns  was  of  Arius^s  mind."    It  was  at  the  close 
of  Dionysiu8*s  life  that  the  second  council  was  con- 
voked at  Antioch  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  council  Dionysius 
sent  an  epistle,  jn  which  he  asserts,  according  to  bish- 
op Bull,  the  true  divinitv  of  the  Son  of  God.     See  Eu- 
aebius,  Hid,  Eccle:  vt,  29,  35,  40,  46;  vii,  20,  26,  28 ; 
and  Lardner,  CredUnUttf,  ill,  57-132,  where  most  of  the 
remaining  fragments  are  noticed,  and  many  of  them 
translated.     His  remains  are  published  separately: 
Opera  Dion,  Alex,  qua  supermnt,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Romie, 
1796,  fol.).   They  are  given  also  in  GalUind,  Bibi.  Pair, 
iii,  481 ;  in  Routh,  Jie&q.  Sacrm,  vols,  ii  and  iil ;  and 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  GracOj  x,  1237  sq.      A  special 
worlc  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dionysins  has  been 
written  by  Dittrich  (Roman  Catholic),  Dionysius  da- 
Groue  von  Alexandrian  (Freiburg,  1867).     See  Clarke, 
8ucc,  of  Sac,  Lit.  i,  176 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Encykhpddie, 
iii,  410^;  a  full  account  in  Ceillier,  Hisioire  OWnerale 
des  auteurg  eccUsiastiqueSy  ii,  396  sq. ;  Hefele's  Conci- 
UengtachichUy  i,  222  sq. ;  and  Murdock's  excellent  note 
to  Mosheim,  Church  History^  bk.  i,  cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
§  7.     A  translation  of  the  remains  of  Dionysius  is 
promised  in  the  AnU-Nicene  Christian  Ubrary,  now 
publishing  (1868)  at  Edinburgh. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  of  whom 
little  now  is  known,  appears  to  have  been  in  consider- 
able repute  in  the  days  of  Eusebins,  for  eight  qnstles 
which  he  had  written :  1,  to  the  Lacedetmonians ;  2,  to 
the  Atheniang;  8,  to  the  believers  of  Nicomedkk,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia ;  4,  to  the  Church  at  Gortffna^  and 
the  other  churches  of  Crete ;  5,  to  the  Church  in  Amas- 
tritj  together  with  those  throughout  Pontus ;  6,  to  the 
Gni)stiana ;  7,  to  the  Romans ;  and  8,  to  Chrysophora,  an 
eminent  Christian  matron.  These  are  all  lost  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl,  iv, 
23,  and  ii,  25.  See  extracts  from  these  fragments  in 
Lardner,  Works  (ed.  Kippis),  ii,  144  sq.  The  Frag- 
menia  are  given  in  Gallandii  Btbl.  Pair,  i,  675,  and  in 
Routh,  ReUqwa  Sacra  (Oxon.  1814),  i,  163  sq.  See 
Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  iv,  408;  xii,  175  (ed. 
Harles) ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  Gin,  d,  atUeurs  sacris  (Paris, 
1865),  i,  461. 

Dionysins,  bbhop  of  Rome,  was  at  first  a  presby- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Sixtus  II  (Eusebius,  Hitt,  Eccks,  vii,  7, 
27),  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  see  A.D.  259,  which  he 
held  about  ten  years.  He  died  A.D.  269.  Dionysins 
Alexandrinus  (q.  v.)  was  accused  before  Dionysius  of 
Rome  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  letter 
to  Ammonias  and  Euphranor,  and  a  synod  was  called 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  consider  the  matter,  and  an 
explanation  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  only  fraf^ment  we  have  of  the  writings  of  Diony- 
sius Romanus  relates  to  this  matter ;  it  is  a  letter  to 
the  African  bishops,  of  which  Athanasius  preserves  a 
large  part  inhisDe  Deeret,  Synod,  Aic.  c.  26 ;  compare 
also  his  De  Senteniia  Dionysii,  c.  13.  It  is  given  also 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  Latin^  torn.  v.  See  Hefele,  Conci- 
Uefigeschichiey  i,  222 ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Edinb.  transl.  ii,  182  sq. 

Dionysins  Eziguns  ("the  little"),  a  Scythian 
by  birth  (sjxth  century),  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  gained  high  repute  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture  and  of  the  Greek  language.  Cas- 
siodorus,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  wrote  his  pane- 
gyric in  his  Inttitui,  Dirin,  Liierarum,  ch.  xxiii.  He 
was  a  vehement  and  nnscmpulous  "  upholder  of  the 


see  of  Rome ;  he  is  snspected  to  have  1;een  guUty  even 
of  forgery  in  its  support;  he  first  published,  and  very 
probably  wrote  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
and  collected  the  papal  decretals  from  Siricius  to  An 
astasius  II"  (Geddes,  Tracts,  ii,  419,  cited  in  Clarke, 
Suciession  of  Sac,  Lit,  ii,  307).  These  were  published 
with  his  CoUeciion  of  Canons,  made  at  the  request  of 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Salone,  which  contains  the  50  fir^t 
Apost,  Canons  (q.  v.),  the  Canons  of  Nice,  Constantino- 
ple, Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  138  of  Africa  (ed.  Justel- 
Ins,  Paris,  1628, 8vo ;  also  given  in  BibKoth.  Jur.  Ca- 
non, i,  97).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  translations 
from  Greek  writers.  But  his  fame  rests  (and  jnstly) 
upon  his  Cydus  Pcuchalis,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
name  of  Christ  as  the  starting-point  of  computation, 
and  gave  birth  to  our  **  Christian  lera,"  known  also  as 
the  "  Dionysian  nra."  It  **  was  a  great  thought  of 
the  *  little  monk'  (whether  so  called  from  his  humil- 
ity or  from  his  small  stature  is  unknown)  to  view 
Christ  as  the  turning-point  of  the  ages,  and  to  intro- 
duce this  view  into  chronologj*"  (Schaff,  Hisi.ofChr, 
Church,  ii,  §  67).  Dionysius  lived  to  about  A.D.  550. 
His  writings  are  given  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat.  vol. 
Ixvii.  See  Oudin,Z>e  Scriptor,  Eccl.Antiq.  i,  1405  sq. ; 
Schrdckh,  Kirchengeschichie,  xvi,  175;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit, 
(Geneva,  1720),  i,  333;  Ceillier,  .^m^  Gmirak  des  aw 
teurs  sacrts  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  123 ;  and  arts.  Canon  ; 
Canon  Law  ;  Chronology. 

Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (called  also  Dionys. 
of  Ryckel,  from  his  birthplace,  or  Dionys.  of  Leewis 
or  I^uwis,  from  his  family  name),  was  born  at  Ryckel, 
near  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1403;  studied  at  Cologne,  and 
wn)te  in  his  20th  year  a  treatise  de  ente  et  essentia.  At 
21  (before  which  age  the  Carthusian  rule  would  not 
admit  him)  he  entered  the  monaster^'  of  Roermond,  in 
Guelders,  where  he  remained  48  years,  till  his  death  in 
1471.  His  life  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  in  self- 
mortiflcation  of  the  strictest  kind.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  gave  him  great  influence  both  within  and  with- 
out the  monastery,  and  obtained  him  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor  EcstcUicus,  He  wrote  rapidly  and  voluminously  i 
over  100  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  among  which  are 
commentaries  on  Dionysius  Areop.,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Peter  Lombard,  etc. ;  but  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  Enarraliones  or  Commentarii  in  Sdcr.  Script.,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible,  24  vols. ;  and  also  10 
vols.  fol.  Cologne,  said  to  be  carefully  compiled  from 
the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Lai,  vol.  iv ;  Cave,  Hijtt.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720), 
appendix,  p.  108 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-I^xUcon, 
iii,  166;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxxiv,  117  sq. 

Dionysus  (Aiovuffoc,  2  Mace,  vi,  7;  xiv,  88, 
"  B.icchus;*'  in  classical  writers  sometimes  ^mwtro^, 
of  uncertain  derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Barxoc, 
'lacxoct  the  noisy  god ;  after  the  time  of  Herodotus), 
was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  He  is  represented  as 
tieing  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  In  Homer  he 
appears  simply  as  the  *' frenzied'*  god  (//.  vi,  132][| 
and  yet  *'a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv,  826);  but  in  later 
times  the  most  varied  attributes  wore  centred  in  him 
as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  nature,  and 
the  god  of  civilization,  gladness,  and  inspiration.  Hie 
Eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  are  well  knoM-n  (Stra- 
bo,  XV,  7,  p.  687),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  left 
any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  comp.  Lucan,  de 
Syria  Dec^  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  Morphip,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation  of 
Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form  of 
wild  orgies  and  mystic  rites.  See  Dionysia.  To 
the  Jews  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganbm  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  (^Hiet.  v,  5)  rejects  the 
tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus  (^Liberum 
patrem ;  compare  Plutarch,  Qucut,  Conv,  iv,  6),  on  the 
ground  of  the  **  entire  diversity  of  their  principles' 
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(neqttaquam  conffntentibuM  intlUuiU)^  though  he  inter- 
prets the  difference  to  their  discredit.  The  conscious- 
ness of  ttie  fundamental  opposition  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  Dionysus  explains  the  punishment  which  Ptole- 
mmui  Philopator  inflicted  on  the  Jews  (3  Mace,  ii,  29), 
**  branding  them  with  the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus"  (this 
plant  being  sacred  to  him,  Plutarch,  laid,  et  Osir.  87 ; 
Ovid,  Fcutiy  iii,  767),  though  Dionysus  may  have  been 
the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm  on  the  Mace,). 
It  must  have  been  from  the  same  circumstance  that 
Nicanor  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  erect  a  temple 
of  Dionysus  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace,  xiv,  83). — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Nicotai,  De 
ritu  atUiquo  BacchanaH  (in  (jronovii  T%esaur,  vii); 
Morttz,  Mythology  of  the  Gr,  and  Rom,  Enjr.  tr.  p.  108; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Ciata.  MythoL  s.  v.  Dionysus. .  Comp. 
Bacchus. 

DiopSt^B  (j^iowsTtiCj  Jove-faUen^  "  that  fell  down 
fh)m  Jupiter**),  an  epithet  applied  to  the  great  image 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  84).  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  way  by  heathen  writers  (e.  g.  dyaXfua  ho- 
vfrii;^  Herodian.  i,  11 ;  compare  Plutarch,  Numa^  13 ; 
Eurip.  Jph.  86  88 ;  see  Wetstein,  Kuinol  in  loc.).    See 

DiAKA. 

DiOBCorin'thiuB  {^lotrKopiv^ioQ^  Vulg.  Diosco- 
rui)  occurs  in  2  Mace,  xi,  21,  as  the  name  of  a  Graeco- 
Seleucid  month.  Inasmuch  as  D^tu  (^loc)  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  Macedonian  month  (the  first  of  the 
year),  which  Josephus  {AtU.  i,  8,  3)  says  corresponds 
with  the  Jewish  Afarchesunn^  the  name  has  been  re- 
garded (see  Wernsdorf,  Dejide  Maccab.  p.  32)  as  a  cor- 
ruption (through  the  form  AiotrKovpo^')  for  that  month 
(Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp,  ii,  94),  and  by  others  as  an 
intercalary  month  (but  see  Ideler,  Chronolog.  i,  399). 
See  Month. 

Diosc5ni8  (Si6trKopOQ\  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  end 
of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  four  Nitrian  solitaries 
(the  three  others  being  Ammonins,  Eusebius,  and  Eu- 
thymius)  known  as  "  the  tall  brottiers"  on  account  of 
their  stature.     See  Tall  Bbothers. 

DiOBCOrUB,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (f  454).  who  suc- 
ceeded Cyril  in  that  see,  A.D.  444.  Inferior  to  his 
predecessor  in  learning,  he  excelled  him  in  ambition, 
enerjry,  and  bitterness.  Eutyches  (q.  v.)  taught  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  but  one  nature^  compounded  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures;  so  that  our  Lord  was  not 
properly  either  God  or  man,  but  a  sort  of  third  being 
between  the  two.  He  was  deposed  for  this  heresy  by 
a  local  synod  of  lii*hops  at  Constantinople,  under  Fla- 
vian, A.D.  448.  Dioscorus  took  his  side,  and  induced 
Thendosius  II  to  call  a  council  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  449), 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Dioscorus,  acted  with  the 
most  savage  violence  against  the  defenders  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  restored  Eutyches.  This  council  has  se- 
cured the  enviable  title  of  the  *'  Robl)er  Council." 
The  fourth  cecumenical  Council  of  Chnlcedon  (A.D. 
451)  condemned  Dioscorus  and  Eutyches,  and  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there 
are  two  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  united  in  one  person,  without  mixture, 
change,  or  confusion  (see  Chalcedon  ;  Christolo- 
gy).  At  this  Council  of  Chalcedon  Dioscorus  was  ac- 
cused of  gross  vices  as  well  as  of  heresy,  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  to  Gangra,  Paphlago- 
nia,  where,  in  three  years  after,  he  died.  See  Landon, 
Manual  of  Cuncils,  120;  Hcfele,  ConciHengeBchirkte, 
ii,  296  sq. ;  Diipin,  Eccles.  Writers,  6th  century ;  Schaff, 
ni$t.  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  §  140, 141 ;  Neander, 
Church  History  (Torrey's  transl.),  ii,  600,  622 ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  i,  286-816.  See  Ephesus, 
Robber  Council  of. 

DioBConiB,  anti-pope,  had  been  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Hormisdas  to  Constantinople.  He  was  chosen 
pope  Oct,  15, 629  (on  the  death  of  Felix  IV),  by  a  num- 
ber of  bishops ;  but,  about  the  same  time,  Bimiface  II 
was  elected  and  sustained  by  Athalaric  the  Goth     Di- 


oscorus died  within  a  month  of  his  eXectioBi,  "Sor.  IX 
629,  and  Boniface  excommunicated  him,  even  wlter  hl^ 
death  —  a  sentence  that  was  annalled  aAennris  b^ 
pope  Agapetus. — Bower,  History  of  the  Pope*^  ii,  337. 

DioBCfUl  (Alocrrovpot,  i.  e.  Joee'a  faya,  ''CafCec 
and  Pollux,**  Acta  xxviii,  11),  the  twin  aona  of  JapAr? 
by  Leda  (Homer,  Hymn,  17 ;  Hygin.  fab.  77;  accc«^ 
ing  to  Homer,  Od^ss.  xi,  297,  the  sons  of  Leda  and  T3  zk 
dareus).  They  were  chiefly  invoke!  by  the  Greek  aai 
Roman  sailors  as  tutelary  deities  of  marinen,  aud  «L^ 
worshipped  by  propitiatory  ofFerings  CTbeocritus^  Al. 
xxii,  17 ;  CatuU.  Ixviii,  66;  Lucian,  Deor.  dial.  xxvi. 
2).  In  the  heavens  they  were  twin  stars,  regarded  a..* 
auspicious  (comp.  cru/r^pcc.  Homer,  Hynsss^  xxxuL  ^ ; 
iElian,  Var.  Inst,  i,  30;  ''lucidum  sidus^**  Diodor.  :^c 
iv,  43 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  720).  They  were 
thought  to  appear  in  a  delivering  flame  at  the 
head  during  storms  (Plutarch,  Pladf.  PkAts.  a,  li^\ 
Their  image  formed  the  "figure-head*'  of  the  Alexan- 
drian vessel  (giving  name  to  it)  in  which  Faol  sailed 
from  Melita  to  Rome  (Acts  xviii,  11).  Compare  Shtp. 
See  Scheffer,  De  milk,  navali  vett,  p.  372  sq. ;  £n»cb»<L 
De  tutelis  et  insignib.  nav.  (L.  B.  1771) ;  Haacas,  L^ 
natfib.  A  lexand.  apostobtm  in  Ital.  d^fermHbtts  (Brv^a. 
1716);  Kunz,  De  vexUh  navis  A  kx.  (Jen.  17S4).  C4)icpw 
Castor  (and  Pollux). 


Coin  with  the  Figure  of  the  OioecarL 
DioBp61i8.    See  Thebes. 

DiospoLis,  Syxod  of  (called  by  Auiznstiiie  a  **C<iBa- 
cil  of  Palestine,"  and  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Ao> 
gustine,  calls  miserabilis Synodus  Diosp<^itana\n  eoa&> 
cil  of  fourteen  bishops  held  at  Diospolis,  the  ancie;^ 
Lydda,  A.D.  416,  to  treat  of  charges  of  hereby  hrosght 
by  Ileros,  bishop  of  Aries,  and  Lazarna,  of  Aix,  agahsst 
Pelagius.  **Pelagius  himself  was  present,  bat  ac$ 
Heros  or  Lazarus.  Their  memorial  was  read,  contain- 
int!  many  propositions  of  Pelagius ;  among  tbem.  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  are  saved,  and  va!p% 
eternal  life,  although  they  do  not  enter  the  kingdoa 
of  heaven ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  neces«iary  frr 
the  performance  of  each  particular  good  work :  that 
man's  free  M-ill,  with  the  law  and  Gofspel  doctrine.  '^ 
sufiicient ;  that  jn^ce  is  given  according  to  our  merit.<, 
and  depends  upon  man's  will.  PeUgioa  oonf^uped 
some  of  the  propositions  attributed  to  him  to  be  radlr 
his,  but  he  denied  the  sense  which  his  acciuen  ptt 
upon  them,  maintaining  that  they  were  capable  of  be* 
ing  understood  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  catholic  trath'" 
(Landon,  Manual  of  Counc'dtt,  208).  The  synod 
quitted  Pelagius ;  but,  as  AugusUne  justly 
of  the  decision,  it  was  not  "heresy  that  was  there 
quitted,  but  the  man  who  denied  the  heresy.**  See 
Schnff,  HUtory  of  the  Christian  Chwrck,  iii,  §  148;  He^ 
fele,  Conciiiengeschichte,  ii,  95  sq. 

Diot'reph^B  {Itorp^^ffc,  Jove-nnuri^hedy,  m  person 
who  seems  to  have  lieen  one  of  the  false  teachers  coiv 
demned  by  the  apostle  John  in  his  third  epistle.  A.D 
cir.  90.  He  appears  to  have  l)een  a  presiiyter  or  de*. 
con,  probably  the  former.  He  refused  to  receive  a 
former  letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  sab^ 
mit  to  his  directions  or  acknowledge  his  anthorirr. 
moreover  circulating  malicious  slanders  against  the 
apostle,  and  exercising  an  undue,  arbitnuy,  and  per- 
nicious influence  (tfuXotrptartvwv)  in  the  church  (S 
John  9. 10).  See  Gaius.  Neander  snggesta  (JHamt- 
ing  and  TYaining,  ii,  73)  that  he  may  have  been  of  an 
ultra-Pauline  party,  the  forerunner  of  Mareion  (q.  v.X 

Diphath.    See  Riphath. 
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DlplAma  (Lat.  diploma ;  Greek  ^iVXw/ia,  from  | 
^tirXovaOaiy  to  fold  toother),  a  name  giyen  to  writings  ; 
or  documents  conferring  certain  honors  or  privileges. 
The  Roman  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  char^ 
ters  or  donations  written  on  two  leaves  or  tablets  of 
-wax  or  copper,  folded  together;  hence  the  name  difiUh 
ma.     The  term  is  now  mostly  applied  to  instruments 
given  by  nniversities  and  other  learned  societies,  in 
proof  of  the  holder  having  attained  a  certain  degree, 
or  to  the  licenses  held  by  professional  persons  to  prac- 
tise their  art  — Eneydop,  Mdrcpolitcma^  s.  ▼ ;  Cham- 
bera,  £neyclopadiaf  s.  v. 

DiplomatiCB,  the  science  of  deciphering  ancient 
documents,  and  describing  their  origin,  date,  histor}', 
uses,  etc.  It  first  took  scientific  shape  in  Mabillon, 
De  he  Ih'plomaHca^  1681.  See  Brande,  Dictumanf  ojf 
Science  and  Art  (Lond.  186d),  i,  689. 

Dippel,  JoHANN  Conrad,  called  the  Chriitian 
DemocrituM^  was  bom  Aug.  10, 1673,  at  Frankenstein, 
near  Darmstadt,  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
and  became  professor  there.     His  vanity,  and  his  de- 
ffire  to  be  considered  as  a  **  reformer  of  theology,"  led 
liim  into  excesses  which  cost  him  his  situation,  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  litemrv  adventurer.     He  was  at  first 
a  violent  opponent  of  Pietism,  afterwards  lectured  on 
chiromancy  and  astrology,  and  in  1697  appeared  in 
Darmstadt  in  the  character  of  an  alchemist  and  Pietist. 
Driven  away  as  an  impostor  from  Darmstadt  in  1704, 
and  from  Berlin  in  1707,  we  find  him  practicing  medi- 
cine In  Holland,  where  some  cures  performed  by  his 
**  universal  medicine"  (Dippel's  oil)  gained  him   a 
great  reputation.    Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  debt, 
he  went  to  Altona,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Bom  holm 
from  1719  to  1725.     After  bis  liberation,  he  went  as  a 
physician  to  Sweden  in  1727,  but  left  it  in  December, 
1737,  on  acconnt  of  his  attacks  against  the  Church  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.     He  was  afterwards 
known  in  Hesse  and  the  Rheniiib  provinces  as  adept, 
quack,  and  herald  of  the  *Mnterior  light,"  which  he 
sought  to  substitute  for  Christianit}'.     In  theology, 
Dippel  "attacked  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  £uth.    Re- 
demption takes  place  through  Christ  in  us  without  ex- 
ternal means.     There  is  no  anger  in  God ;  an  atone- 
ment is  therefore  not  necessarv.     As  Christ  did  not 
assume  his  humanity  out  of  Paradise,  but  out  of  the 
weakened  substance  of  fallen  man,  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  on  bis  own  account,  of  going  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  self-denial  to  gloiy ;  not  in  our  place, 
but  for  our  good,  did  Christ  set  an  example  of  his  holy 
life.     The  Word  of  God,  in  his  view,  is  not  in  Christ 
iilone.     It  is  an  immediate  efflux  frvm  the  mouth  of 
God,  which  communicates  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  even  without  the  Scriptures :  in  every  man  there 
is  a  divine  seed,  or  efflux  of  the  divine  nature.     After 
the  Fall,  however,  there  was  in  man  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  which  totally  concealed  the  Word  of  God  im- 
planted in  us.    To  the  end  of  awakening  and  ripen- 
ing this  seed  of  God,  the  eternal  Word  of  God  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  Incific  body  in  heaven,  by  whose 
means  the  flesh  assumed  in  Mary  was  tinged  and  dei- 
fied, and  thp  seed  of  the  serpent  in  his  flesh  was  killed 
by  bis  sufferings  and  death.    Through  both,  however, 
a  universal  tincture  was  prepared,  through  which  the 
seed  of  God  is  awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  clothed 
with  a  new  lucific  body  for  our  deification.     This, 
however,  we  do  not  receive  through  external  means  of 
grace.     In  true  Christianity  nothing  takes  place  me- 
diately :  it  is  God*s  will  to  speak  directly  to  our  heart 
by  inspiration ;  it  is  Christ's  will  to  begin  his  process 
again  in  us,  in  each  one  separately"  (Domer,  Ifist,  of 
ike  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.,  div. 
ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  876).     He  died  April  25, 1734,  in  Witt- 
genstein  Castle.     His  adherents  were  called  Dippeli- 
ans  {Dippelf'aner^,     He  wrote  several  hymns ;  among 
them  the  penitential  hymn  '*  0  Jtn,  tiek  duretn.** 


Under  the  name  of  ChrutiamuM  Democntuk  he  wrote, 
Orthodoana  orthodoxorum  (1697) : — Papitmtu  protettan' 
tium  vapulans  (1698) : — FatumfcUuum  (Amst  1710) : — 
Gianz  dei  EvangeUmvM  Jem  Christi  (Stockh.  1827): — 
Der  Regentetupiegelf  etn  iateinisckes  Gedicht: — Per$ona- 
Ua  (an  autobiography,  no  date).  His  writings  were 
collected  under  the  title  Erqffneter  Wtg  zum  Frieden  in. 
GoU  u.  alien  Creaturen  (Amsterd.  1709 ;  new  collection 
1743, 8  vols.). — ^Ackermann,  Ltbtnabeschreibung  (Leips. 
1781) ;  Hoffmann,  LebenrifetchreUnmg  (Darmst.  1783) ; 
Kahnis,  Gemum  ProtestcuUitm,  p.  126 ;  SchrOckh,  Kir- 
ckmgeKhickle^  pt.  ii,  viii,  803  sq. ;  Herzog,  RoaUEn- 
cykl,  ia,  42. 

DiptyohB,  Chnrch  registers,  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  tablets  folded  in  two  leaves  (fiirrvxa% 
wherein,  among  the  early  Christians,  were  recoided 
the  names  of  bishops  and  other  brethren,  whether  de- 
ceased or  living,  who  were  entitled  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  in  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  from  hav- 
ing rendered  any  signal  service  to  the  Church.  When 
a  member  of  tlie  Church  was  excommunicated,  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  diptychs.  They  are  still  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  dipiych  of  antiquity  consisted  of  two  tablets  of 
wood,  Ivor}',  or  other  substance,  which  folded  together, 
and  contained  a  coating  of  wax  on' the  interior.  On 
this  wax  were  written  at  first  private  letters.  In  this 
case  the  diptych  was  bound  with  a  cord,  and  sealed 
with  wax.  Later,  the  emperors,  consuls,  and  other 
magistrates,  to  celebrate  their  elevation  to  office,  sent 
diptychs  to  their  friends,  containing  on  the  exterior 
of  the  tablets  an  engraving  of  their  portrait,  or  of  some 
circumstance  connected  with  their  official  promotion. 
They  were  also  employed  as  public  registers.  The 
sacred  diptychs  contained  on  one  side  names  of  the 
living,  on  the  other  of  the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed 
during  sacrifices.  When  Christianity  became  trium- 
phant, diptychs  were  used  to  contain  sculptures  of  re- 
ligious subjects  and  scenes.  Even  the  poorest  travel- 
ler or  pilgrim  used  them  to  hold  the  images  of  sacred 
persons,  before  which  he  bowed  in  prayer  several 
times  a  day.  In  Christian  art,  a  dipt^'ch  is  an  altar- 
painting  in  two  pieces,  which  may  be  folded  together, 
and  which  contain  paintings  on  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  surfaces. — Siegel,  ChrisU.-HrchHche  AUerthU' 
meTy  iii,  269;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  x,  2,  6,  and  xv, 
8, 17 ;  Jamieson,  History  ofottr  Lord  in  Art^  i,  21. 

Director  op  the  Cokbctekce  (or  spiritual  direc- 
tor),  a  title  often  given  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the 
priest  acting  as  confessor,  with  power  of  absolution. 

Directory,  I.  a  set  of  rules  for  worship  and  ordi- 
nation, drawn  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines.  The  Directory  was  framed  in  1643, 
ratified  by  Parliament  Jan.  3,  1644,  and  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  in  1645.  In  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  b  entitled  a  Directory  for  the  PiAlc  Worship 
of  God  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms  of  England,  8eoU 
land,  and  Ireiand,  The  same  ordinance  repealed  the 
acts  of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  Litur- 
gy was  established,  and  forbade  the  use  of  it  within 
any  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  uppointing  the  use  of  the  Directory  in 
its  stead.  This  ordinance,  indeed,  never  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  Fucceed- 
ed  in  abolishing  the  established  worship.  In  some 
parts  the  Directory  could  not  be  procured,  in  others  it 
was  rejected ;  some  ministers  would  not  read  any  form, 
others  read  one  of  their  own.  The  Parliament,  there- 
fore, in  the  ensuing  summer,  called  in  all  the  Books  of 
Common  Prayer^  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  such  minis- 
ters as  should  read  any  other  form  than  that  imposed 
by  the  Directory.  The  penalty  for  reading  the  Litur- 
gy* was  £S  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third ;  for  non-observ- 
ance of  the  Directory,  40f.     Any  one  who  should 
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preach,  write,  or  print  anTthing  in  derogation  of  the 
Directory  was  to  forfeit  not  less  than  £5^  nor  more  than 
£50,  to  the  poor.  All  Common  Praym'-booka  remain- 
ing  in  parish  churches  or  chapels  were  orderied  to  be 
carried  to  the  committee  of  the  several  counties  within 
a  month,  there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament 
should  direct  (Rushworth,  HiH.  Cott,  p.  iv,  i,  296,  cited 
in  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cydopadia  s.  v.). 

The  Directory  prescribes  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  any 
responses  on  the  p^rt  of  the  people,  except  Am/en.  It 
enjoins  that  *'  tbe  people  shall  enter  the  churches  rev- 
erently, and  in  a  grave  and  becoming  manner,  with- 
out adoration,  or  bowing  towards  one  place  or  another ; 
that  the  minister  is  to  begin  with  prayer,  to  which  all 
present  are  to  give  due  attention,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  private  conferences  or  salutations ;  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  congregation,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  be  performed  by  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  none  of  those  called 
apocryphal,  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
in  the  best  allowed  translation ;  that  the  portion  to  be 
read  at  once  be  left  to  the  minister,  but  that  commonly 
one  chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read  at  every  meet- 
ing ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  be  read  over  in  order, 
that  the  people  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures ;  that  when  the  minister  shall  judge  it  nec- 
essary to  expound  any  part  of  what  is  read,  he  is  not 
to  begin  his  exposition  till  the  whole  chapter  or  psalm 
be  ended,  and  that  after  reading  the  Scripture  and 
singing  the  psalm,  the  minuter  who  preaches  is  to  be- 
gin with  prayer.  It  then  [n'escribes  heads  for  the 
prayer;  enjoins  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  be  a 
text  of  Scripture,  which  teaches  some  principle  or  head 
of  religion,  or  is  otherwise  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
and  recommends  that  the  introduction  to  the  text  be 
brief  and  perspicuous,  and  drawn  from  the  words  or 
context,  or  from  some  parallel  passage  of  Scripture. 
In  dividing  the  text,  the  minister  is  to  regard  the  or- 
der of  the  matter  rather  than  that  of  the  words ;  he  is 
not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his  hearers  with  too  many 
divisions,  nor  perplex  their  understandings  with  log- 
ical phrases  and  terms  of  art ;  he  is  chiefly  to  insist  on 
those  doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and 
most  likely  to  edify  his  hearers ;  he  is  not  to  propose 
nor  answer  any  unnecessary  objections,  but  to  confiite 
error,  and  satisfy  the  judgments  of  his  audience ;  and 
he  is  to  be  very  sparing  in  quotations  from  ecclesias- 
tical or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  etc. 
The  Directory  recommends  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er as  a  perfect  model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  private 
or  lay  persons  to  administer  baptism,  and  enjoins  it  to 
be  performed  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  It  or- 
ders that  the  communion-table  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
be  so  conveniently  placed  that  the  communicants  may 
sit  about  it.  It  enjoins  that  the  Sabbath  be  observed 
with  the  greatest  strictness,  both  in  public  and  private ; 
that  marriage  be  solemnized  by  a  lawful  minister  of 
the  word,  who  is  to  give  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the 
parties ;  that  tbe  minister  teach  the  people  not  only  in 
public,  but  in  private ;  that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the 
minister,  under  whose  charge  they  are,  and  who  shall 
administer  spiritual  good  to  their  souls ;  that  the  dead 
be  buried  without  any  prayers  or  religious  ceremonies ; 
that  days  of  fasting  be  observed  when  the  judgments 
of  God  are  abroad  in  the  world,  or  vrhen  some  impor- 
tant blessings  are  desired ;  that  days  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received  be  also  kept ;  and,  lastly,  that  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  publicly,  the 
whole  congregation  join  together  in  singing  psalms.  \ 
In  an  Appendix  it  is  enjoined  that  all  festivals,  vulgar-  | 
ly  called  holy  days,  be  abolished,  and  that  no  day  be 
observed  except  the  Lord's  day ;  and  that,  as  no  place  , 
is  capable  of  any  holiness  under  pretence  of  consecra- , 
tion,  or  subject  to  pollution  by  any  superstition  for- 
merly employed,  the  places  of  worship  now  used  be 
still  continued." 


This  Dircctoiy,  which  is  still  partly,  but  by  no 
means  strictly,  adhered  to  by  Psesbyteriana  in  the 
British  Islands,  is  given  in  full  in  Neal,  Hitknyo/tke 
Puritans,  appendix  viii ;  see  also  Collier,  Omrck  JTia- 
tory  of  England,  viii,  287  sq. 

II.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  a  Diredoryfor  Worship,  in  fifteen  chapters,  which 
was  amended  and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1821,  and  may  be  found  appended  to  The  ConttttU" 
tian  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  (Philadelphia,  Presby- 
terian Board). 

III.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  annual  Di- 
rectory {Directorium)  for  the  clergy  is  published,  which 
gives  rules  of  ceremonial  according  to  the  calendar  for 
the  year,  as  settled  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
Ritualists  in  England  have  imitated  thu  in  their  so- 
called  Directorium  Anglicanum, 

Dirge,  a  funeral  hymn,  derived  from  the  Lat.  Di- 
riffe,  the  first  word  of  the  first  antiphon  in  the  office 
called  OJficium  D^functorum,  which  is  Dirige,  Domme 
Deus  metu,  tn  eontpectu  tuo,  viam  meam. — Procter.  On 
Common  Prayer,  part  ii,  ch.  v,  §  5 ;  RUuaie  Romasuan, 
Officium  Defunct,  ad  Matut,  Antiphona, 

Discalceftti,  or  Barefooted  Monks  and 
Nuns,  is  the  generic  name  of  several  religions  orders 
whose  members  wear  only  sandals  of  leather,  wood,  or 
knitting- work.  The  Francucans  have  particularly 
been  designated  by  that  name.  The  diflerent  orders 
are,  1.  The  barefooted  monks  of  St  Auguaime,  founded 
at  Talavera  by  command  of  Philip  II,  and  which  af- 
terwards spread  throughout  France  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  2.  The  Imrefooted  mms  of  St.  AuguMiut% 
established  in  1589  by  a  Spanish  maid  of  honor,  Pm- 
denia  Grillo,  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Mad- 
rid. 8.  The  barefooted  Ladies  of  Mercy  for  the  libera- 
tion of  prisoners,  established  at  Biso  and  Amorayna, 
Spain,  in  1604,  by  Peter  John  of  Baptista.  4.  Tbe 
barefooted  Carmelites,  male  and  female  (barefooted 
monks  of  the  Cross,  at  Avila),  founded  in  1562  by  The- 
resa, and  soon  spread  over  Uie  whole  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  India.  A  part  of 
these,  not  belonging  to  Spain,  are  called  Congregation 
of  tbe  barefooted  Carmelites  ofSt,EHas,  5.  The  bare- 
footed Trinitarians,  established  at  Val  de  Pefiaa,  in 
1596,  by  John  Baptiste  de  la  Conception :  their  dresa  is 
whitiB,  with  a  red  or  blue  cross,  and  a  brown  cloak  and 
hood ;  in  the  choir  they  wear  over  this  a  ti.n-colored 
cloak.  This  order  spread  over  Spain,  France,  Ger- 
man}',  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Italy.  6.  The 
barefooted  Minorites  (Minorites  of  the  JUgid  Obsrrvattce 
in  Spain;  Minorites  eapucins,  evangelical  brethren), es- 
tablished in  1494  by  John  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Granada.  After  many  difficulties  with  the 
popes,  etc.  they  in  1517  took  the  name  of  the  Beform* 
ed  Observance^  and  established  twelve  provinces  ia 
Spain,  Portugal,  India,  and  America.  7.  The  Recol- 
lects Minorites  of  France  (lea  Becollets),  established 
in  1592  by  the  Count  de  Nevers,  who  soon  establiabed 
twelve  provinces  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Canada.  8. 
The  Minorites  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  eBtablished  by 
him  in  1540  at  Placencia :  they  adhere  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Anachorets.  The  order  is  yet  very  nu- 
merous in  Italy.  9.  Minorites  of  Hierot^fmus  ofLcat- 
za,  established  by  him  in  1545,  but  suppressed  in  1562. 
10.  Minorites  Capuchins  (see  CAPDCHiNa).  11.  Mino- 
rites of  John  ofPuebla,  founded  by  him  in  1489  in  the 
Sierra  Morena :  in  the  16th  century  they  were  formally 
incorporated  in  the  order  of  the  Regular  Observance. 
12.  Soccolanti  (Cordeliers);  see  Minorites  of  the  Ob- 
servance. 13.  Minorites  Cekstmes  (poor  hermits  Celea- 
tins),  established  in  1294  by  some  Minorites  returned 
f^om  a  mission  in  Armenia.  After  tbe  death  of  pope 
Celestin  V  they  fell  into  disgrace,  and  were  driven  to 
Greece ;  returning  finally  to  Apulia,  they  were  perse- 
cuted as  heretics  and  schismatics  by  the  Inquisition. 
Many  fied  to  Franco,  where,  with  Tuscan  and  FSrench 
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BGnoritetf  they  founded  the  Coogregation  of  Narbonnef 
and  the  Spiritoal  Congregation,  which  were  auppreafled 
in  1818  by  the  Inqnitition,  part  of  them  being  put  to 
death,  and  the  others  imprisoned  for  life.  14.  Sbters 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  15.  Female  Capudunu,  16.  Claris- 
tmes  of  the  Stricter  Obsenrance,  established  at  Albano 
in  1631  by  Francisca  of  Jesos  Maria,  and  whose  rule 
was  adopted  in  some  Italian  convents.  17.  Female 
anchorites  of  8t.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  established  in  1676 
at  Ja  Fassa  by  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  are  found 
only  in  Italy.  18.  Barefooted  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  Sd  order  of  St.  Francit  (gli  Scalzi),  in  Sicily,  Dal- 
mada,  Istria,  etc. ;  established  in  1540  by  Jacob  of 
Cugnbio,  in  the  convent  of  La  Tropa.  They  extended 
rapidly,  but  were  in  1602  united  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  8d  order  of  Lombards.  19.  Nuns  of  the  8d  or- 
der of  St.  Francis  of  the  Stricter  Observance  in  France 
{tea  PicpMs),  established  in  1598  by  Vincent  Mussart 
at  FranconviUe,  and  endowed  with  the  eonvent  of 
Picpus,  at  Paris,  in  1601.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  erection  and  management  of  hospitals ;  abolished 
in  1789,  they  were  reorganized  by  the  abb^  Coodrin  in 
1814,  sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  VII,  and  in  1888  were 
appointed  to  the  missions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
20.  HecolUct  nuns  of  the  8d  order  of  St.  Francis,  found- 
ed in  1638  at  Limburg  by  Johanna  van  Neerich,  who 
gave  them  very  rigid  rules :  they  were  abolished  in 
1789.  21.  Ho^pUailere  of  the  8d  order  of  St.  Francis 
(Minims,  etc.),  established  at  Madrid  in  1567  by  Bern- 
hard  of  Obregon :  they  were  widely  disseminated  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  have  but 
lately  disappeared.  23.  Female  Ckorutere  of  Noli,  8d 
order  of  St.  Francis,  established  by  count  Nicholas  of 
Orsini  and  Spoleto  in  1854  for  his  own  choristers: 
dress,  gray,  with  a  white  belt,  atreamer,  and  gray 
veil ;  the  latter  black  on  feast  davs.  23.  Hermits  of 
Monte  LucOj  founded  in  1012 :  they  count  only  a  few 
anchorites  at  Spoleto  in  Umbria.  24.  Hermits  of  St. 
John  the  Baptisty  established  in  the  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Cambrai,  and  Bella!  in  1630  by  Michael  of  Sabina : 
they  soon  numbered  100,  but  disappeared  in  1789.  25. 
Generally,  all  the  congregations  of  regular  Anehoritee, 
and  of  the  Mmoritea  of  the  Obeervance. — Pierer,  s.  v. 
Barf&ssenponche. 

Dlaceming  OF  SPIRITS  d^mKpunc  TVivfianov, 
ditcrimination  of  spirits,  1  Cor.  xii,  10).  This  expres- 
sion is  now  usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  faculty, 
enjoyed  by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  in- 
tuitively probing  the  heart  and  distinguishing  the  se- 
cret dispositions  of  men  (coropure  1  Cor.  xiv,  29 ;  1 
John  V,  1).  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  gifts 
peculiar  to  that  a^e,  and  was  especially  necessary  at 
a  time  when  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  not  well 
established  or  generally  understood,  and  when  many 
deceivers  were  abroad  (2  John  ii,  7).  This  faculty  of 
supernatural  insight  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
chiefly  upon  those  who  came  forward  as  teachers  of 
others,  and  whose  real  designs  it  was  important  that 
the  infant  churches  should  know.  Authentic  instances, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  nhow  the  method  of  its  ex- 
ercise, although  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Acts  V,  3,  9),  of  Simon  Magus  (viii,  21),  and  of  Ely- 
mas  (xiii,  9),  are  cases  in  point.     See  Gifts,  Sfikit- 

UAL. 

Disciple  (Lat.  disciptdus,  a  scholar,  from  discere, 
to  learn:  Matt,  x,  24),  one  who  professes  to  have 
learned  certain  principles  from  another,  and  maintains 
them  on  that  other's  authority.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  applied  principally  to  the  followers  of 
Christ;  sometimes  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt, 
ix,  14 ;  and  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxii,  16.  It  is  used 
in  a  special  manner  to  point  out  the  twelve,  Matt,  x, 
1 ;  xi,  1 ;  XX,  17.  A  disciple  of  Christ  may  now  be 
defined  as  one  who  believes  his  doctrine,  rests  upon  his 
sacrifice,  imbibes  his  spirit,  and  imitates  his  example 
(Forrar,  J9J6/.  and  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.).     *'  There  are  three 


senses  in  which  men  are  sometimes  called  '  discipte 
of  any  other  person :  (1.)  Jneorreetly,  from  their  simply 
maintaining  something  that  he  maintains,  without  any 
profession  or  proof  of  its  being  deri€ed  from  him.  Thug 
Augustine  was  a  predestinarian,  and  so  was  Moham- 
[  med,  yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  one  derived  his  be- 
I  lief  fti>m  the  other.  It  is  very  common,  however,  ta 
say  of  another  that  he  is  an  Arian,  Athanasian,  Socin* 
ian,  etc.  which  tends  to  mislead,  unless  it  is  admitted, 
or  can  be  proved,  thut  he  learned  his  opinions  from 
this  or  that  master.  (2.)  When  certain  persons  oeour 
that  they  have  adapted  the  views  of  another,  not,  how« 
ever,  on  his  authority,  but  from  holding  them  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  or  to  Scripture,  as  the  Platonic, 
and  most  other  philosophical  sects — the  Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  etc.  (8.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  Je- 
sus, and,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  certain  churches,  they  profess  to  receive 
their  system  on  the  au/horUy  of  their  mas^r  or  Church, 
to  acquiesce  in  an  *  ipse-dixit,'  or  to  receive  all  that 
the  Church  receives.  These  three  senses  should  be 
carefully  kept  distinct." 

DiBCiples  of  Christ,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  *'The  Church  of  Christ,"  a  body  of  Bap- 
tists sometimes  called  by  their  opponents  **Can-.phell- 
ites,"  assumed  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization 
about  the  year  1827.  In  1808  Thomas  Campbell  mi- 
grated from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  minister  of  the  "  Seceders."  He  was  a  con- 
scientious advocate  of  religions  reform,  and  contended 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  Church  to  apostolic 
practice  and  precept.  See  Campbell,  Thomas.  In 
1809  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  heartily 
sympathised  with  him  in  his  views  of  religions  reform. 
See  Campbell,  Alexander.  The  first  practical 
movement  was  to  form  a  small  association  of  disciples 
for  the  special  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  pledge 
that,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  they 
would  strictly  conform  their  practice  to  the  teachings  of 
the  divine  Word.  This  was  a  practical  separation  from 
the  "  Seceders,"  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
small  congregation  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  known 
as  the  Brush  Run  Church,  Sept.  10,  1810.  Thomaa 
Campbell  was  one  of  the  original  elders  of  this  con- 
gregation, and  by  it  his  son  Alexander  was  first  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  It  was  not  long  till  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  engaged  their  attention,  and,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  among  themselves,  the  father 
and  son,  with  five  others,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Scriptures  taught  the  *' immersion  of  believers.** 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1812,  they  were  !m« 
mersed  by  a  Baptist  minister.  In  1815  the}*  bad  in- 
creased to  some  five  or  six  congrega^onf,  when  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  Redstone  (Baptist)  Associa- 
tion, stipulating,  however,  in  writing,  that  no  '*  terms 
of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  required."  To  many  of  the  Baptist  preach- 
ers this  union  was  distasteful  from  the  first,  and  it 
finally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  these  congrega- 
tions, who  then  joined  the  Mahoning  (Ohio)  Asso- 
ciation, which  more  nearly  accorded  with  them,  and 
which  finally  became  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
movement. 

In  1823  Alexander  Campbell  established  the  *'  Cbris« 
Uan  Baptist."  Through  this  monthly,  and  several 
public  oral  debates  on  baptism,  and  extensive  tours  of 
preaching,  his  views  spread  rapidly  and  widely  among 
the  Baptists.  But  personal  opposition  at  last  took  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  action,  and  in  1827  the  Dover 
Association  of  Virginia  decreed  the  excommunication 
from  Baptist  fellowship  of  all  who  held  and  advocated 
the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  This  was  the  be« 
ginnin*;  of  a  general  action  among  the  Baptists ;  and 
the  Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  were  compelled  to 
associate  in  a  separate  organisation,  which  rapidly  in- 
creaaed,  especially  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUip*  ^ 
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Missouri,  and  ViridniA.  Charches  were  also  formed  in 
the  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Australia.  They  are  increasing  in 
all  these  countries,  and  in  England  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing numerous. 

II.  Principles  and  Practice, — The  Disciples  profess 
to  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faiUi  as  of  hu- 
man origin  and  divisive  in  their  influence,  and  to  take 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  these  alone,  as  the  only  au- 
thority in  faith  and  practice  binding  upon  Christians. 
**  Faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  and  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  are  the  only  bond  of  union." 
The  subtle  speculations  of  theology  are  not  to  be  forced 
upon  the  faith  or  conscience  of  Christians,  and  Bible 
themes  are  to  be  presented  in  Bible  terms.  For  object- 
ing to  many  of  the  terms  of  theology,  such  as  "  trini- 
ty," ** eternally  begotten,"  co-essential,"  and  "con- 
substantial,"  they  have  been  by  some  charged  with 
being  **  Unitarians.'*  But  on  this  subject  there  is  now 
perhaps  no  respectable  doubt  of  their  entire  **  ortho- 
doxy." They  break  the  loaf,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  every  first  day  of  the 
week.  This  practice,  they  contend,  has  the  warrant 
of  apostolic  example,  and  is  therefore  of  divine  obliga- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  first  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
its  peculiar  sanctification.  They  hold  that  faith  and 
repentance  are  the  divinely-appointed  antecedents  to 
baptism,  and  that  it  ia  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  minister  to  say  to  all  who  believe  and 
repent,  "  Be  immersed,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  They 
are  congregational  in  tibeir  organization,  and  recognise 
three  classes  of  officers :  1,  elders,  presbyters,  or  bish- 
ops ;  2,  deacons ;  8,  evangelists.  These  last  consti- 
tute the  itinerating  ministry  or  the  musionaries  of  the 
Church,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary'  contribution?. 
The  Disciples  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  ^reaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  are  very  active  in  evangelical  labor.  In  questions 
of  speculative  opinion  they  allow  the  widest  differences, 
but  contend  earnestly  for  the  unity  of  a  practical  ac- 
knowled(;ment  of  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  immersion, 
one  hope,  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all.  On  the  subjects  of  the  atonement,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  future  judgment,  they  hold  the  common 
faith  of  evangelical  Christians. 

III.  The  Disciples  are  now  estimated  as  about 600,000 
in  numbers.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  interest 
In  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of  academies 
and  seminaries,  and  several  colleges  of  high  standing. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  are  Bethany  Col- 
lege, founded  by  A.  Campbell,  and  presided  over  by 
him  until  his  death  ,•  Kentucky  University,  and  the 
North-western  Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis ; 
Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and  Hiram  College,  Ohio, 
lliey  have  25  periodicals,  viz.  9  weeklies,  15  month- 
lies, and  1  quarterly.  Of  these,  two  (monthlies)  are 
publiiihed,  one  in  Great  Britain  and  one  in  Canada; 
all  the  rest  in  the  United  States.  The  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  are  The  Millennial  Harbinger 
(monthly),  Bethany;  M.  E.  Lard's  Quarterly,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ;  The  Review,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  The 
Standard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (weeklies). 

Literature,—!.  The  writings  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (see  art) ;  2.  The  Christian  Baptist,  7  vols. ;  3. 
The  Millennial  Harbinger,  88  vols. ;  4.  Jeter,  Camp- 
belitMn  Examined  (N.  Y.  12mo),  and  Lard's  Review  of 
Jeter;  6.  McGarvey's  Commentary  on  Acts;  6,  Milli- 
gan,  Faith  and  Reason ;  7.  Lamar,  Interpretation ;  8. 
Christian  Review,  Jan.  1856 ;  and  1856.  p.  480 ;  Prince- 
ion  Review,  1845,  p.  183;  American  Bib.  Repository,  2d 
series,  i,  94,  295;  iii,  203. 

Disoiples  of  Joba  See  Cubutiaiib  of  St. 
Joax. 


Discipline  (Lat  disdplma,  instruction,  Uarmmg\ 
a  term  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  the  application, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  of  roles  for  the  order  and 
purity  of  the  lives  of  its  members ;  also  the  body  of 
rules  for  the  government,  worship,  etc.  of  any  partic- 
ular Church,  enacted  by  its  authority,  and  generally 
publUhed  in  a  "  Book  of  DiscipUne." 

I.  Church  DiscipUnc—il.)  In  the  Early  Church,  The 
first  rule  of  discipline  hi  the  N.  T.  is  given  in  Matt 
xviii,  16-17  s  *'  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  Uke 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  month  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  eyery  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  Here 
the  aims  are  (1)  the  reformation  of  the  offender;  and, 
that  fiiiling,  (2)  the  purification  of  the  Church.  The 
method  is,  (a)  that  the  oflfended  person  takes  the  first 
step,  and,  that  failing,  (6)  a  small  Church  committee 
acts ;  and,  in  case  of  their  failure,  (c)  the  Church  is 
called  in,  and  the  obstinate  offender  is  cut  off  from 
fellowship. 

The  apostolical  discipline  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  r,  1-11).     Here  Paul 
excommunicates  the  offender,  (1)  verse  8,  stating  his 
own  judgment  concerning  the  offence  and  its  perpe- 
trator ;  (2)  verse  4,  stating  that  he  acts  '*in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and,  (8)  associating  with 
himself  the  whole  body  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  act- 
ing also  '*  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ." 
(Compare  De  Wette  and  Stanley,  in  loc. ;   Schaff, 
Apostolic  Churchj  §  122 ;  Coleman,  Apostolic  and  Prim- 
itive C^rch,  chap.  v).    In  Terse  12  he  implies  that  the 
"judgment"  lies  with  the  Church,  **  Do  not  ye  jadge 
them  that  are  within?'*     He  enjoins  strict  separation 
from  immoral  profiesBbrs  of  religion:  verse  11,  **Bat 
now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  dmnkard, 
or  an  extortioner:  with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat." 
In  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  the  exercise  of 
discipline  brought  penitence ;  and  the  apostle  (2  Cor. 
ii)  exhorts  the  Church  to  **  forgive  and  comfort  him,** 
and  restore  him  to  fellowship.     On  the  apostoliod 
discipline,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  morals,  compare 
also  2  Thess.  iii,  6  ;   1  Tun.  i,  20 ;   2  John,  9-11  : 
"He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.     If  there  come  any 
unto  you,  and  bring  not  thb  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed,  for 
he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds."    The  exercise  of  discipline  (1)  by  reproof,  (2) 
by  censure,  (8)  by  excommunication,  was  kept  in  the 
bands  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (not  of  any  spe- 
cial class  or  order  in  the  Church),  during  its  earliest 
and  best  ages.     See  a  summing  up  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point  in  Coleman,  ApoBtoUcal  and  Primitive  Churchy 
chap.  V.    **The  primitive  Church  never  pretended  to 
exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  such  as  were  within 
her  pale,  in  the  largest  sense,  by  some  act  of  their  own 
profession,  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pretended 
to  exercise  her  discipline  so  far  as  to  cancel  or  disan- 
nul their  baptism.     But  the  discipline  of  the  Chunk 
consisted  in  a  power  to  deprive  men  of  the  benefits  of 
external  communion,  such  as  public  prayer,  receirinip 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  acts  of  divine  worship.    This 
power,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Church  by  ho* 
man  laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  aa  St. 
Cyprian  terms  it,  a  spiritual  sword,  affecting  the  soul 
and  not  the  body"  (Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  t.). 
On  the  so-called  secret  <2ifc^ms  of  the  andent  Church, 
see  Abcani  Disciplika. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  it  seems  clear  '*that 
the  action  of  the  laity  was  requisite,  as  late  as  the  mid> 
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die  of  the  third  centnr3ry.in  all  disciplinary  proceedings 
of  the  Church.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  this  cardinal  right,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  which  have  been  briefly  mentioned,  and 
which  may  be  more  fully  specilied  hereafter,  was  great- 
ly abridged,  and  shortly  waa  wholly  lost.  This  fact 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy. While  the  right  of  the  laity  is  yet  undisputed, 
the  power  of  the  bishop  begins  at  first  to  be  partially 
asserted  and  occasionally  admitted,  the  people  occupy- 
ing a  neutral  position  between  submission  and  open 
hostility.  But  from  disuse  to  denial,  and  from  denial 
to  extinction  of  neglected  privileges  and  powers,  the 
descent  is  natural,  short,  and  rapid.  From  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  accordingly,  the  bishops 
assumed  the  control  of  the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of 
the  laity,  opening  and  shutting  at  pleasure  the  doors 
of  the  Church,  inflicting  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  prescribing  at  their  discretion  the  austerities  of 
penance,  and  again  absolving  the  penitents,  and  re- 
storing them  to  the  Church  by  their  own  arbitrary 
powers.  The  people  accordingly,  no  longer  having 
any  part  in  the  trial  of  offences,  ceased  to  watch  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  connived  at  offences,  and 
concealed  the  offender,  not  caring  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  bishop,  in  which  they  had  no  further 
interest.  The  speedy  and  sad  corruption  of  the  Church 
was  t)ut  the  natural  consequence  of  this  loose  and  ar- 
bitrary discipline.  Nor  was  it  to  be  doubted  that  this 
was  one  efficient  cause  of  that  degeneracy  which  suc- 
ceeded" (Coleman,  Apostolicai  and  Primitive  Chunky 
chap.  v).  "  This  transition  changed  essentially  the 
relations  of  the  officers  to  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  conditions  of  Church  membership.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
office  from  that  body  for  theur  service,  claim  authority 
and  commission  from  God  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  They  are  now  the  rulers,  not  the  servants, 
aa  at  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the  Church.  A 
union  with  the  Church  by  a  public  profession  is  a 
transaction  not  so  much  between  the  Church  and 
the  professing  Christian,  aa  between  him  and  the 
bishop.  The  contracting,  covenanting  parties  are  the 
bishop  and  the  believer.  The  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Church  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  it- 
self into  a  system  of  penance  administered  by  the 
priesthood,  in  whom  alone  authority  is  vested  for  the 
punishment  of  offences"  (Coleman,  Ancient  Chriitiani- 
ty,  chap.  xxii).  • 

l\»  Jnthe  Middle  Agea^  and  in  the  Roman  Church,  the 
system  of  penitential  discipline^  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  confessing  their  sin,  grew  up  into  full  propor- 
tions. See  Penance  ;  Penitential  Discipline.  In 
the  Roman  Church,  and  among  some  Protestant  writ- 
ers, the  word  discipline,  standing  alone,  implies  only 
penitential,  and  not  punitive  discipline. 

III.  In  the  Modem  Church, — The  exercise  of  puni- 
tive discipline  in  the  modem  Church  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  state  churches.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  state  churches 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown. 
Where  citizens,  as  such,  are  ipso  facto  Church  mem- 
bers, to  punish  the  Church  member  is  to  affect  a  man's 
citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Free  churches,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America,  discipline  by  reproof,  censure, 
suspension,  or  excommunication  is  not  only  possible, 
but  is  actually  practiced  very  generally.  The  follow- 
ing passage  contains  principles  on  which  the  Free 
Protestant  churches  of  modem  Christendom  generally 
act  with  regard  to  discipline. 

'*  Godly  discipline  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  notes  or  marks  of  a  true  Church.  Our  Protestant 
forefathers  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with  being 
greatly  wanting  in  this,  and  scarce  deserving  the  name 
of  Church  by  reason  of  such  want.     Dbcipline  relates 
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to  the  laws  of  any  society,  and  the  penalties  of  disobe^ 
dience.  All  institutions  must  have  laws  in  order  tu 
good  government.  Christ's  kingdom  has  its  laws  and 
penalties.  Many  of  them  were  expressly  appointed  by 
Christ  himself.  Others,  in  conformity  with  the  same, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  added  by  the  Church. 
To  obey  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  when  exercised  according  to  his  reveal- 
ed will,  is  a  bounden  duty.  Ministers,  at  the  time  oi 
their  ordination,  promise  faithful  obedience  to  those 
who  are  placed  over  them,  and  who  exercise  their  au- 
thority according  to  prescribed  rules.  A  due  respect 
also  is  required  to  their  godly  admonitions  and  judg- 
ments. This  obedience  and  respect  are  to  be  shown 
not  merely  to  those  with  whom  we  may  agree  in  sen- 
timent or  sj'mpathize  in  theological  views,  but  to  those 
also  from  whom  we  differ ;  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  improper  sacrifice  of  Christian  liberty  or  right 
of  private  judgment.  As  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Church,  whether  the  observance  be  specially 
required  by  rulers  or  not,  the  true  Christian  will  hold 
himself  bound  to  render  it.  He  will  not  select  such  of 
them  as  he  most  approves,  or  as  most  accord  with  his 
doctrines,  and  scrupulously  observe  these,  making  such 
observance  a  test,  and  denouncing  those  wlio  differ 
from  him ;  but  he  will  resolve  to  obey  them  all,  out 
of  respect  to  the  authority  enjoining  them.  And  yet, 
since  God  himself,  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  al- 
lows even  his  holy^  Sabbath  to  be  violated  as  to  its 
letter,  and  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  be  withheld,  so 
a  wise  discretion  has  ever  been  conceded  to  God*s 
ministers  in  the  observance  of  inferior  rules,  or  in 
regard  to  things  become  obsolete,  having  due  refer- 
ence to  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  Wherever 
such  discretion  has  not  been  allowed  or  exercised,  the 
result  has  been  that  men  have  strained  at  the  gnat 
and  swallowed  the  camel;  have  tithed  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  as 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  so  rubrics  and  canons  were  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  them"  (Bishop  Meade, 
True  Churchman). 

'  In  Presbyterian  churches,  discipline  is  exercised  by 
the  Session  (q.  v.),  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  thence  to  Synod  and  General  Assembly.  In  the 
**Form  of  Government"  of  the  Presbji;erian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (book  ii),  the  general 
principles  of  discipline  are  laid  down  as  follows :  "I. 
Discipline  is  the  exercise  of  that  authority  and  the  ap- 
plication of  that  system  of  laws  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church.  II.  The  exercise 
of  discipline  is  highly  important  and  necessary.  Its 
ends  are,  the  removal  of  offences ;  the  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  Christ ;  the  promotion  of  the  purity  and 
general  edification  of  the  Church ;  and  also  the  bene- 
fit of  the  offender  himself.  III.  An  offence  is  any- 
thing in  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  Church  mem- 
ber which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  or  which,  if 
it  be  not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  may  tempt  others 
to  sin,  or  mar  their  spiritual  edification.  IV.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  judica- 
tory as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  or 
from  the  regulations  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  which  does  not  involve  those 
evils  which  discipline  is  intended  to  prevent.  V.  The 
exercise  of  discipline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  the 
Church  requires  not  only  much  of  the  spirit  of  piety, 
but  also  much  prudence  and  discretion.  It  becomes 
the  rulera  of  the  Church,  therefore,  to  take  into  view 
all  the  circumstances  which  may  give  a  different  char- 
acter to  conduct,  and  render  it  more  or  less  offensive ; 
and  which  may,  of  course,  require  a  very  different 
mode  of  proceeding  in  similar  cases,  at  different  times 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  Y I.  All  liaptizc 
persons  are  membere  of  the  Church,  are  under  its  can 
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•nd  sabject  to  its  government  and  discipline;  and 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  they 
are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Church  mem- 
bers. Vll.  Offences  are  either  private  or  public,  to 
each  of  which  appropriate  modes  of  proceeding  be- 
long/» 

In  Congregational  churches,  discipline  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church.  For  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Congregational  discipline,  see  Pnnchard,  View 
of  CongretjaHomiUftm  (1844),  177  sq.;  Dexter,  On  Con^ 
gregationaiMtn  (1865),  259  sq. 

In  the  MethodUt  Episcopal  Church  an  accused 
member  is  brought  to  trial  before  a  committee  of  not 
less  than  five,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  In  the  selection  of  the  committee, 
the  parties  may  challenge  for  cause.  The  pastor  pre- 
sides at  the  trial.  If  the  majority  find  him  guilty, 
the  pastor  executes  the  sentence  of  expulsion.  Ap- 
peals are  allowed  to  the  Quarterly  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences {Discipline^  part  iii,  chap.  i). 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
America  (German  and  Dutch),  the  principles  and  rules 
of  discipline  laid  down  are  ver}-  similar  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  above  cited.  See  ConsHtiUion 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  (1854),  part  iii,  p.  82; 
CitnttittUion  of  the  Reformed  Dulrh  Church  of  North 
America  (Phil.  1840),  chap,  iv,  p.  32. 

Literature. — On  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church, 
see,  besides  the  authors  already  cited,  Bingham,  Or^. 
EccU*.  bk.  xri,  chap,  i ;  Schaff,  Hitt.  of  the  Chri$tian 
Church,  I,  §  114 ;  Neandor,  Church  History  (Torrey*s), 
vols,  i  and  ti ;  Barrow,  On  the  Pope^s  Supremacy ^  Works, 
iii,  282  sq.  (N.  Y.  ed.) ;  and  the  references  under  Pen- 
ance ;  Penitential  Discipline. 

On  Church  discipline  in  general,  see  Hooker,  Eccles. 
Polity;  Watson,  Theological  JnsiUvtes,  ii,  572  sq.  (N.  Y. 
ed.) ;  Dwi^ht,  TheoloyyOftw  Haven,  1886),  iv,  886  sq. ; 
Walker,  Church  Discipline  (Bost.  1854,  18mo) ;  Hill, 
Pastoral  Function  in  the  Church  (Lond.  1855.  chap,  i) ; 
James,  Church^members*  Guide;  Porter,  Compendium 
of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  I'imo) ;  and  works  on  pastoral 
and  practical  theology  generally.  See  also  Disci- 
PLiNR,  Book  of  ;  Excommunication  ;  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Discipline,  Book  o(  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  a  volume  published  quadrennially,  after 
th3  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  (q.  v.),  and 
entitled  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  tlie  Afethodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  I. 
Origin,  Doctrines,  and  General  Rules;  II.  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church;  III.  Administration  of  Disci- 
pline ;  IV.  Ritual ;  V.  Education  and  Benevolent  In- 
stitutions ;  VI.  Temporal  Economy.  All  but  the  con- 
stitutional portions  (see  Restrictive  Rules,  in  pt.  ii,  ch.  i, 
§  1)  are  liable  to  change  under  the  anUwrity  of  the 
General  Conference.  For  the  modifications  which  the 
book  has  undergone,  see  Emor}-,  History  of  Discipline 
(N.  Y.  1860,  12mo) ;  see  also  Baker,  Guide  to  Admims- 
tration  of  Discipline  (N.  Y.  16mo). 

Diacipline,  First  Book  of  (in  the  Scouish 
Church),  was  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
1560,  and  contained  the  order  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  prepared  by  Knox,  Win- 
ram,  Spotswood,  Rosse,  and  Douglas.  Though  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Privy  Council. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclryxedia,  s.  v. 

Discipline,  Second  Book  of,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Assembly  in  1578.  Though  not  then  ratified 
formally  by  Parliament,  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard 
book  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  is  held  iii  high  estima- 
tion for  its  views  of  administration  and  order  bv  all 
Presbyterians.  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  in- 
serted in  the  registers  of  Assembly,  1581,  sworn  to  in 
the  national  covenant,  revived  and  ratified  by  the  As- 
sembly, 1688,  and  by  manv  other  acts  of  As!*embly, 
•nd  according  to  which  the  Church  government  is  es- 


{ tablisfaed  by  law,  A.D.  1592  and  1690.— Eadie,  Ecdesi 
Cydopcedia,  s.  v. 

Discipline  of  the  Lash,  or  Ek)ourge,  the  name 
given  (from  the  instrument  used)  to  personal  mortifi- 
cation or  flagellation,  inflicted  geneimlly  voluntarily. 
*'The  oldest  religious  discipline  on  record  occurs 
amongst  the  E ./yptians,  who,  when  they  had  sacrificed 
an  ox  to  Isis  on  the  day  of  her  grand  festival  to  Bn- 
sins,  stuffed  the  carcass  with  fragrant  gums  and  fruits, 
and  burned  it.  During  the  burning,*'  says  Hcmdotos 
(ii,  40),  **they  all  beat  themselves;"  and  again,  **a 
prodigious  number  of  both  sexes  beat  themselves,  and 
wail  during  the  sacrifice ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  in  whose  honor  they  beat  themselves."  The  eia^ 
fiaariytiHTtt  of  the  Spartans,  in  honor  of  Diana  Orthia 
(the  next  earliest  discipline  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted), was  by  no  means  voluntary.  The  boys  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  it  at  flrst  were  free-bom ; 
afterwards,  in  wiser  times,  they  were  selected  from 
among  the  children  of  slaves  (Pint,  de  Mor.  Laoed.). 
Cicero,  who  was  a  personal  witness  of  this  savage  cus- 
tom, has  left  a  fearful  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
tortures  and  the  fortitude  of  the  boys,  who  sometimes 
endured  even  to  death  {Tuse.  Quasi,  ii,  14).  Philo- 
stratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyans»us,  has  spoken 
of  certain  philosophers  who  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
cipline themselves ;  Artemidoms  says  the  same  of  the 
ThracianB,.and  Apuleius  of  the  Syrians.  The  Roman 
LvpercaHa,  in  which  the  noblest  matrons  willingly 
submitted  to  the  thong  from  the  hope  of  fertility,  still 
lingered  in  the  Eternal  City  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  that  pope  Gelasius  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling this  last  remnant  of  paganism. 

**  Before  the  11th  centur}-  the  discipline  of  the  lash 
had  been  confined  to  only  a  few  severer  individuals ; 
but  about  that  time  the  custom  was  sanctioned  bv  an- 
thority,  and  a  code  was  framed  estimating  the  precise 
value  of  each  separate  infliction  as  a  commutation  for 
sin.  A  year  of  penance  amounted  to  three  thousand 
lashes ;  and  the  celebrated  ascetic,  Dorainicus  Lorica' 
tus,  the  cuirassedy  so  named  because,  except  while  un- 
dergoing discipline,  he  always  wore  a  shirt  of  mail 
next  his  skin,  fk^nently  performed  a  penance  of  1(H) 
years,  and  would  continue  flogging  himself  without 
cessation  while  he  repeated  the  Psalter  twenty  times 
over;  'which,'  says  his  friend  and  biographer,  cardi- 
nal Peter  Damiano,  *  filled  me  with  trembling  and  hor- 
ror when  I  heard  it.*  The  self-tormenting  achieve- 
ments of  St.  Dominic  may  be  found  in  Flenry,  Hist. 
Eccl.  xiii,  96.  His  usual  accompaniment  to  each  sin- 
gle psalm  was  100  laches ;  so  that  the  whole  Psalter, 
with  15,000  stripes,  equalled  five  3'ears'  penance.  St. 
Dominic*s  allowance,  therefore,  amounted  to  the  100 
years.  If  he  was  prevented  by  any  accident  from 
flogging  himself  as  he  wished,  he  used  to  beat  his  head 
and  legs  unmercifully.*' 

About  1260  public  associations  sprang  up  in  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  under  the  name  FlageU 
lanfs  (q.  v.). 

**  Sometimes  discipline  was  carried  to  an  excess 
more  extravagant  than  that  of  St.  Dominic  himself,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  one  of 
which  (lib.  vi,  tit.  5,  sec.  8)  bears  the  following  formi- 
dable heading:  *Si  indiscretd  disciplina  percvsswn 
mori  dejfiageUo  conHgeriV — if  death  should  happen  from 
undue  severity.  Sometimes  it  might  be  received  by 
deput}*:  It  was  thus  also,  namely  by  proxy,  that 
Henr^'  IV  of  France  was  permitted  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church  when  he  abjured  the  errors  of  Protestant- 
ism. D'Ossat  and  Du  Perron,  both  of  whom  after- 
wards obtained  cardinal's  hats,  were  deputed  to  suffer 
the  discipline  from  the  Pope  himself,  who  gave  them 
each  one  lash  at  every  verse  of  the  Miserere..  Tbey 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  coats  on,  and  they  reported 
that  his  holiness  struck  lightly.  The  narrative  of  this 
transaction  was  not  inserted  in  the  bull  of  abeolntion. 
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perhaps  on  accoant  of  Bome  compromise  between  the 
PupeB  pride  and  the  king's  honor;  but  it  is  recorded 
in  a  written  process  of  the  ceremoniul.  An  account 
of  the  discipline  undergone  by  Henry  II  after  the 
murder  of  k  Becket  ia  given  by  Matthew  Paris  (Si- 
gonius,  de  Regn.  Ital.  xix;  Du  Pin,  J&f6/.,  xiii  SuxU; 
Boileau,  lIuU  Flugei.)." — EacydopadUi  J^etropvliianOy 

B.  V. 

Dis'CUB  (ciVkoc,  a  9WHt)y  one  of  the  exercises  in 
the  Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason,  the  high-priest, 

introduced  amongthe 
JewB  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace,  iv,  9),  and 
which  he  induced 
even  the  priests  to 
practise  (2  Mace,  iv, 
14).  The  discus  was 
a  circular  plate  of 
stone  or  metal,  made 
for  throwing  to  a  dis- 
tance as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dex- 
terity (Lucian,  Ana- 
chron,  27).  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the 
principal  gymnaatic 
exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was 
practised  in  the  he- 
roic a^  (Homer,  //. 

Statue  of*  ZW««*otM  «di»k-ihrowcr)  xxxiii,   839  sq. ;    ii, 
in  the  Britiah  Museum.  ^- .     ^  ,  ^^    ,  ..?  \  oo 

#/4:  Odys.  vni,  129, 

188).     For  details,  Bee  Smith's  Diet,  of  Cla$s.  AtUiq, 

s.  v. ;  Mercurial.  De  arte  gymnast,  ii,  12 ;  Krause,  Gym- 

ruut.  d.  Hellen.  i,  440  sq.     See  Games. 

DlseaBG  (properly  nbn^,  machakh',  vo<roc).  Dis- 
eases are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but,  as  no  description  is  given  of  them,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances  (h-ee  below),  it  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible  to  determine  much  with  certainty 
concerning  their  nature.  The  same  indefiniteness 
prevails  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  mention  of  dis- 
eases in  the  New  Testament,  but  few  of  which  a*  e  suf- 
ficiently explicit  to  identify  them  precisely  with  the 
descriptions  of  modem  pathology.  With  reapect  to 
this  subject,  it  is  known  that  there  are  certain  words  of 
ancient  origin  which  are  used  in  the  Scriptnres  to  ex- 
press diseases  of  some  kind  or  other;  it  will  therefore 
be  a  prominent  attempt  with  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
diseases  are  that  were  designed  to  be  expressed  by 
those  words,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  appropri- 
ate places.  See  also  PestilrncK.  The  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases, 
particularly  of  those  the  natural  causes  of  which  the}' 
did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  Deity  (Deut.  xxviii,  60;  2  Kings  xix,  85;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  12-15;  Psa.  xxxix,  9-11;  Acts  xii,  23).  Hence 
the}'  were  frequently  denominated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  ftaariytc^  or  the  scourgett  of  God,  a  word  which 
is  employed  )>y  the  physician  Luke  himself  (vii,  21), 
and  also  in  Mark  v,  29,  84.  Two  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  were  of  this  character.  According  to  Prosper 
Alpinus  (De  Med,  ^gtfpt.)^  diseases  prevalent  in 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  of  a  similar  climate,  were 
ophthalmies,  or  diseases  of  the  eyes ;  leprosies,  inflam- 
mations of  the  brain,  pnins  in  the  joints,  the  hernia, 
the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the  phthisic, 
hectic,  pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers;  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  and  obBtructions  in  the  liver  and  the 
spleen.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  at 
the  present  day  are  cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fe- 
vers, dysentery,  and  ophthalmia.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  are  leprosy  and  elephanti- 
asis. The  latter  is  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
diseaBO  of  Job  (q.  v.).     See  Lefbosy.     To  the  same 


class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease  called  the  mal 
d* Aleppo^  or  *' Aleppo  button,*'  a  species  of/eUm^  which 
is  coutined  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villa- 
ges on  the  Segour  and  Kowick  (Russell's  Nat  History 
of  Aleppo  J  ii,  299).  The  £g}^ptians  are  subject  to  an 
eruption  of  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  cause  a  troub- 
lesome smarting.  The  eruption  returns  every  year 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,*and  is 
on  that  account  attril>uted  to  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
(Volney,  i,  231).  Malignant  fevers  are  very  frequent, 
and  of  this  cluss  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the 
plague  (q.  v.),  which  surpasses  all  others  in  virulence 
and  contagiousness.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is 
prevalent  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  the  cause 
of  blindness  being  so  frequent  in  those  countries.  See 
Blindness.  Of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general.  Dr. 
Russell  (/.  c.)  says  that  at  Aleppo  he  has  not  found 
them  more  frequent,  nor  more  rapid  in  their  course 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Epilepsy  and  diseases  of.  the 
mind  are  commonly  met  with.  Melancholy  monoma- 
niacs are  regarded  as  sacred  persons  in  Egipt,  and 
are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  hy  all  Mohamme- 
dans.    See  Lunatic. 

The  spermatic  issue  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv,  5,  cannot 
refer  to  gonorrhaa  virulenia^  as  haa  been  supposed  by 
Michaclis  and  Hebenstreit,  for  the  person  who  ex- 
posed himself  to  infection  in  the  various  ways  men- 
tioned was  only  unclean  until  the  evening,  which  is 
far  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  its  b<*ing  ascertained 
whether  he  had  escaped  contagion  or  not.  Either, 
then,  the  law  of  purification  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly 
admissible),  or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really  not 
contagious.     See  Issue. 

Hezekiah  (q.  v.)  suffered,  according  to  our  version, 
from  a  boil  (2  Kings  xx,  7).  The  term  here  used, 
"pn^,  sMchin'f  means  literally  inflammation;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  it  with  what  we  call  boil 
(q.  v). 

The  diseaae  of  Jehoram  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  in  2  Chron. 
xxi,  18  (comp.  the  similar  case  of  Herod,  Acts  xii,  23), 
is  probably  referable  to  chronic  dysentery,  which  some- 
times occasions  an  exudation  of  fibrine  from  the  inner 
coats  of  the  intestineB.  The  fluid  fibrine  thus  exuded 
coagulates  into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
pelled. This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrkcta  tuhularis  (^Study 
of  Med.  i,  287).  A  preciseh*  similar  formation  of  false 
membranes,  as  they  are  termed,  takes  place  in  the 
windpipe  in  severe  cases  of  croup.         * 

The  malady  of  Nebnchadnezsar  (q.  v.),  alluded  to 
in  Dan.  iv,  33,  was  a  species  of  melancholy  monoma- 
nia, called  by  medical  authors  zoanthropioy  or  more 
commonly  lycanfkropia,  because  the  transformation 
into  a  wolf  was  the  most  ordinary*  illusion.  Esquirol 
considers  it  to  have  originated  in  the  ancient  custo;n 
of  sacrificing  animals.  But,  whatever  effect  thi8  prac- 
tice might  have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are 
independent  of  any  such  influence ;  and  i*  really  does 
not  seem  necessar}'  to  trace  this  particufar  hallucina- 
tion to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when  we  remember 
that  the  imaginary  transformations  into  inanimate  ob- 
jects, such  as  glass,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  of  ever}'-day 
occurrence,  are  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a 
nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  urgent  drsire  he  had  to  l)ark  (Esqui- 
rol,  Maladies  M*ntaUs,  i,  622).  Calmet  informs  us  that 
the  nuns  of  a  German  convent  were  transformed  into 
cats,  and  went  mewing  .over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  the  day. 

On  the  cases  of  persons  possessed  with  unclean  spir- 
its, see  DiGMONiAC.  For  other  specifications  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Bible,  see  Bx«aiN8  ;  Botch  ;  Flux  ;  H^em* 
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ORRHOID9;  Murrain;  Bloodt  Sweat;  Palbt; 
Lame  ;  Impotent  ;  Withered  ;  Lice,  etc.  On  the 
methods  practised  by  the  ancient  and  modem  Orien- 
tals for  curing  diseases,  see  Healing;  Medicine; 
Physician,  etc.  The  fullowing  special  treatises  exist 
on  the  subject :  Michaelis,  Lex  Alowica  de  moHfis  iUu*- 
irata  (Gott.  1757;  also  in  his  Syntiigma^  ii,  No.  4); 
Ader,  I)e.  morbis  in  iV.  T.  (Tolet.  1621) ;  Bartholinus, 
De  Morbis  B%blic:a  (F.  ad  M.  1697, 1705,  etc.);  Eschen- 
bach,  Scripla  medico-biblia  (Rost.  1779) ;  Jordan,  De 
divino  in  morbis  (F.  ad  V.  1651);  Mead,  Medica  sacra 
(Amst.  1749 ;  in  German,  Leipz.  1777) ;  Kichter,  Dis- 
serti.  medicat  (Gotting.  1775) ;  Anon.  Unterauch,  med. 
hermen,  (Leipz.  1794) ;  Warliz,  De  morbis  BibUcis  (Vi- 
teb.1714);  Wolf.VondenKrankheitenderJuden  (Mann. 
1777).     See  further  under  Sickness. 

Dish  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  translation 
of  the  following  terms  in  the  original  Scriptures: 
bfiO  {se'phdj  something  low,  a  "  dish"  of  curdled  milk, 
Judg.  V,  25;  or  "bowl"  of  water,  Judg.  vi,  88),  prob- 
ably a  flat  and  not  very  deep  or  large  vessel  or  pan  for 
fluids ;  rn^^  (tsaUach' athf  something  to  pour  into,  a 
"dish"  for  eating  from,  2  Kings  xxi,  18;  incorrectly 
rendered  "  bosom"  in  Prov.  xix,  24 ;  xxvi,  15,  in  de- 
scribing the  slothful  glutton),  probably  a  plaUer,  as 
the  kindred  terms  (nrib^,  "pan,"  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18; 
n'^rib^,  "cmse,"  2  Kings  ii,  20)  signify  in  general; 
but  the  most  usual  term  is  il"t2?p  (kedrah^,  something 

deep\  spoken  of  the  silver  "dishes"  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXV,  29;  xxxvii,  16;  Num.  iv,  7 ;  rendered  a 
"charger"  in  Num.  vii),  translated  by  the  Sept.  rpv- 
pXioVt  which  is  the  term  rendered  **dish*'  in  Matt, 
xxvi,  23 ;  Mark  xiv,  20.  These  last  terms  agree  with 
the  form  of  the  Egyptian  dish  as  found  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  by  the  servants  to  the  table  on 
the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still  used  by  Eastern 
servants.     The  other  terms  probably  represent  differ- 


Ancfent  Egyptian  DiDoer-dish. 

ent  forms  of  dishes  such  as  are  now  in  use  among  the 
Eastern  nations.    See  Snuff-dish.    The  sites  of  such 


Modern  Orieotal  Dishes. 

ancient  towns  as  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  are 
usually  covered  with  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  vessel. 
These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modem  use, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather  coarse 
earthenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and  strong  glaze, 
with  bright  colors,  mostly  green,  blue,  or  j-ellow. 
Dishes  and  other  vessels  of  copper,  coarsely  but  thick- 
ly tinned,  are  now  much  used  in  the  East,  but  how  far 
this  may  have  been  anciently  the  case  wo  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing.     See  Cup  ;  Bowl  ;  Bottle  ; 


Andent  Aasyrlan  Dish  of 
bronze. 


Cruse  ;  Pan  ;  Pitcher  ;  Flaoon,  etc.     Nnmennis 

bronze  dishes  have  Litelv 
been  discovered  by  Layaiti 
and  others  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  some  entire  and 
others  in  fragments,  which 
show  a  high  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  skill  (Layard, 
Nin,  and  B(A.  p.  155  sq.). 
In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also 
in  Judasa,  guests  at  the  ta- 
ble handled  their  food  with 
the  fingers,  but  spoons  were 
used  for  soup  or  other  liquid 
food,  when  required  (1^'il- 
kinson,  Anc,  E<jypl.  i,  181, 2d 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case 
in  modern  Eg^'pt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  month,  together  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents  of  the 
dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and  hand  it  to  a 
friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refuse  such 
an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dip- 
ping his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  l^ord  wma 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimac}'  (Lane, 
Mod,  Egypt,  i,  193 ;  Chardin,  Vog,  iv,  58,  54 ;  Niebohr, 
Deacr.  de  tArab.  p.  46).     See  Basin  ;  Cbaegeb. 

Di^sban  (Heb.  Dishan\  *)d'^7t  another  form  for 
the  name  Dishon;  Sept.  'Pttrtuv,  but  in  1  Chron.  i,  42 
Aauriifv  v.  r.  Atoav),  the  name  of  the  youngest  son  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  father  of  Uz  and  Aran,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Idumsea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21, 
28,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88,  42).     B.C.  cir.  1963.     See  also 

DiSHON. 

Di^sbon  (Heb.  Dishon',  fl^'^^,  antzhpe;  Sept  Ai^ 
(Twv,  in  1  Chron.  i,  41  Aaitrtuv),  the  name  of  two  de> 
scendants  of  Seir  the  Horite.  Dbhon  and  Dishan  be- 
long to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  reappear  m 
the  name  Deish  noticed  by  Abulfeda  {Hist.  AnteitL  p. 
196).  The  geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descend- 
ed from  these  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  (Comm, 
in  loc.)  places  them  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  Dishon^s  sons, 
Eshban  and  Hemdan,  may  be  identified  with  Uwhamg 
and  Humeid^f  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Such 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  simi- 
lar names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — Harndtj 
for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Hamdan,  which 
bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  original  name, 
near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia^  i,  156;  ii,  376).  See 
Horite. 

1.  Seir*8  fifth  son,  and  head  of  one  of  the  aboriginal 
Idumiean  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i,  3^^. 
B.C.  cir.  1963.  In  the  original  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  26, 
where  his  four  sons  are  mentioned,  the  name  is,  by 
some  transposition,  Dishan,  which  our  translators 
(following  the  Sept.  and  the  parallel  passage  1  Chron. 
i,  41)  have  correctly  changed  to  **Dishon." 

2.  His  grandson,  the  only  son  of  Anah,  and  brother 
of  Aholibamah,  Esau*s  second  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi,  25  ; 
1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  considerably  post  1963. 

Diflhon.    See  Ptoaro. 

Dismounting.    See  Rider. 

Dispeneation  (oicovofim,  managemgnlt  prop,  of 
household  affairs,  hence  Engl,  economy;  ** steward- 
ship," Luke  xvi,  2,  3,  4;  *<edifHng,"  1  Tim.  i,  4,  ap- 
parently reading  oico^o/117). 

(1.)  By  the  divine  dirpcnsatians  are  generally  meant 
those  methods  or  schemes  which  are  devised  and 
pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  or- 
der to  manifest  his  perfections  and  will  to  man- 
kind, for  the  purpose  of  their  instruction,  discipline, 
reformation,  and  advancement  in  rectitude  of  tem- 
per and  conduct,  for  the  promotion  of  their  happi* 
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nms.  These  have  varied  in  different  ages  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  adapted  by  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  the  circamstances  of  his  intelligent 
and  accountable  creatures.  Divines  designate  these 
various  dispensations  as  the  Patriarchal,  the  Moaaic  or 
Jeurishj  and  the  ChritHan;  the  first  commencing  with 
Adam,  and  reaching  to  the  giving  of  the  law ;  the  sec- 
ond from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Christ; 
the  third  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  All  these  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  famil}'  of  man  at  these  different  periods :  all,  in 
regular  succession,  were  mutually  connected,  and  ren- 
dered {ureparatory  to  one  another :  all  were  subservient 
to  the  design  of  saving  the  world,  and  promoting  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  its  rational  and  moral  in- 
habitants (Watson,  Th^ol,  Dictionary ^  s.  v.).  **  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  divinity  attended  with  so  much 
intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines  so  much  dif- 
fer, as  in  stating  the  precise  agreement  and  difference 
between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  Christ'* 
(Jona.  Edwards,  On  Full  Comtnumon,  Works,  N.Y.  1848, 
i,  160).  See  Pje  Smith,  FirH  Lines  of  Christian  The- 
ology^ bk.  V,  ch.  iii ;  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vols, 
ii,  iii,  and  the  art.  Federal  Theology. 

(2.)  Dispensations  of  Providence  are  any  particular  or 
unusual  modes  of  viable  treatment  to  which,  under 
the  divine  government,  mankind  are  subjected.  They 
are  either  merciful  or  in  judgment,  though  what  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  latter  class  are  often  blessings  in 
disguise  (Buck,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  v.).    See  Pbovidbnce. 

(8.)  The  word  dispensation  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
law  to  signify  a  power  granted  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities to  do  or  leave  undone  something  which 
otherwise  is  not  allowed.  The  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  grants  to  the  pope  the  right  and  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  law  in  certain  (and  numerous) 
cases,  and  of  deputing  this  power  to  bishops  and 
other  church  officers.  '*  The  limits  of  the  dispens- 
ing power  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
not  only  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  among 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  it  is  held  b}'  the  ex- 
treme advocates  of  papal  power  that  the  pope  may 
dispense  in  any  divine  law,  except  the  articles  of 
faith ;  by  others,  that  his  dispensing  power  does  not 
extend  to  express  precepts  of  the  New  Testament; 
some  say  that  his  dispensation  is  valid  only  when  it 
proceeds  upon  just  cause ;  some,  that  it  is  not  properly 
a  relaxation  of  the  law's  ot>ligation,  but  merely  a  dec- 
laration that  in  the  particular  case  the  law  is  not  ap- 
plicable. The  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however, 
a^crees  with  the  opinions  of  her  theologians  in  making 
the  pope  supreme  in  releasing  from  oaths  and  vows ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all 
who  deny  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  dispensa- 
tions for  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
the  Mosaic  law;  while  the  multiplied  prohibited  de- 
(prees  of  th*  canon  law  give  much  occasion  for  the 
more  frequent  exercise  of  the  same  power*'  (Cham- 
bers). The  dispensations  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
divided  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  into  papal  and 
episcopal,  pro  foro  extemo  et  interna  (according  to  the 
public  or  secret  character  of  the  impediment  to  be  re- 
moved), d&spensaUonesjustiHm  et  grniife,  Roman  Cath- 
olics generally  admit  the  fact  that  in  former  times  it 
was  common  for  bishops  and  provincial  councils  to  dis- 
pense from  general  Church  laws,  and  that  only  since 
Innocent  III  the  canon  law  provides  in  what  cases 
bishops  and  provincial  councils  may  grant  dispensa- 
tions, while  in  all  cases  a  special  anthorizition  by  the 
pope  is  required  —  in  ca^cs  pro  foro  ertemo  through 
the  apoptolic  Da  tana,  and  in  cases  pro  foro  interno 
through  the  Poenitcntinria.  See  Ccria  Romana.  If 
the  communication  with  the  pope  is  interruptcnl,  or  if 
there  is  danger  in  debiy,  and  the  granting  of  the  papal 
dispensation  be  highly  probable,  the  bishop  may  excep- 
tionally grant  a  disp<^nsation  which  ordinarily  is  re- 
served to  the  pope ;  but  in  such  cases  the  papal  sanc- 


tion must  be  solicited  as  soon  as  possible.  The  an« 
thorization  of  the  bishops  to  grant  dispensations  is 
partly  renewed  every  fifth  year  (Jacultaies  quinqnen" 
noiief),  and  partly  given  as  a  personal  distinction  (jac- 
uUates  extraordinaricR) ;  but  they  can  only  exercise  it 
as  papal  delegates.  "  The  onl)'  kind  of  dispensations 
now  in  use  in  England  are  those  granted  by  a  bishop 
to  a  clergyman  to  enable  him  to  hold  more  benefices 
than  one,  or  to  absent  himself  from  his  parish.  For- 
merly the  pope's  dispensations  in  England,  as  else- 
where, prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  land,  not  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  only,  but  in  all  that  large  de- 
partment of  civil  affairs  which,  by  an  interested  fiction, 
was  brought  within  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. This  abuse  was  swept  away  at  the  Reforma- 
tion by  25  Henry  YIII,  c.  21.  The  power  of  the  pope 
was  then  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  so  for  as  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
The  granting  of  special  licenses  of  marriage,  and  the 
like,  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  ever  exercised. 
In  former  times,  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  pow- 
er in  civil,  similar  to  that  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  power  was  grossly  abused  by  James  II, 
and  was  consequently  abolished  hy  the  Bill  of  Right?. 
The  privilege  of  granting  pardons  in  capital  cases  is 
the  only  form  in  wliich  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown  still  exists"  (Chambers). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  of  dispensing  with  ecclesiastical  laws 
has  devolved  upon  the  princes,  who  generally  exer- 
cise it  through  the  Consistories.  If  the  prince  needs 
an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  himself,  he  usually  calls 
for  the  opinion  of  a  theological  faculty: — Herzog,  EeaU 
Encykl.  iii,  428 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  iv,  178; 
Barrow,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  iii,  204  sq.,  278. 

Diapersed  (jSiatnropa^  scattering^  John  vii,  37; 
"  scattered,'*  James  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  comp.  Tob.  iii,  4 ; 
in  Heb.  usually  some  form  of  |^B3.  naphais',  to  break 
up^  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  or  ^!1B,  puts,  Zeph.  iii,  10,  to  scatter, 
as  often  rendered)  JEWS,  or,  as  they  are  most  fre- 
quently st^'led  technically  and  simply.  The  Disper- 
sion (vf  Auitnropa,^  Hacc.  i,  27;  Judith  v,  19;  Jose- 
phns.  Ant.  xii,  13,  etc.),  is  the  general  epithet  applied 
to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Heb. 
word  originally  applied  to  these  foreign  settlen  (r^bsi^ 
gcUuth'j  "captivity,"  comp.  Jer.  xxiv,  5;  xxviii,  4, 
ete.,  from  Mba,  to  strip  naked ;  so  "  sons  of  captivity,'* 
Ezra  vi,  16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  be- 
reavement, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
home  of  their  fathers ;  but  in  the  Sept.  the  ideas  of  a 
•'sojourning"  (jaroiKftria')  and  of  a  "colony"  (riwot- 
Kta)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "captivity"  (a/xz-ta- 
Xci/rria),  while  the  term  "dispersion"  (ctatTTropa,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  26,  for  M^rj ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  17), 

which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  scattered  "to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven" 
(Deut.  XXX,  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles"  (2 
Mace,  i,  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privileges  of 
the  chosen  race  (.John  vii,  85),  should  yet  be  as  the 
seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (comp.  Isa.  xlix,  6 
Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they  found  a  tempo- 
rary resting-place  (1  Pet.  i,  1,  TrapiTiSrjpoi  ciaoTro' 
pac).  The  schism  which  had  divided  the  first  king- 
dom was  forgotten  in  the  results  of  the  general  calam« 
ity.  The  dispersion  was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of 
Judah,  but  included  "  the  twelve  tribes"  (Jas.  i,  1, 
at  tfodiKa  ^v\ai  ai  Iv  rg  iiaoiropq),  which  express* 
ed  the  completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acta 
xxvi,  7,  ro  Stu^iKaipv^ov). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Tribe. 

The  distinction  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental  Die 
ra,  or  Dispersion  (Otho,  Lex,  Rnhb,  p.  76  sq.),  is  ei 
ous;  but  that  the  Jews,  sometimes  by  constraint, 
times  voluntarily,  had  their  residence  among  he 
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eannot  he  denied  (Dan.  ix,  7;  Jer.  xxxiii,  8;  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  24,  etc.),  as  well  a»  that  the  deported  Jewish  col- 
onies vi-luntarily  remained  in  exile  during  the  period 
in  question  (see  Groot,  De  miffrationibus  Hebraor.  extra 
pcUriam  ante  Hieros.  a  Rumama  deletMn,  Gronin.  1817). 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  scarcely  any  land 
of  the  ancient  world  in  which  Jewish  residents  were 
not  to  be  met  with  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  8,  3;  Ant,  xiv, 
7,  2;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  624,  587).  We  may  appropriate- 
ly distinguish  four  groups  of  the  dispersed  Jews.  See 
Captivity. 

1.  Those  in  Ass}Tia,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
or  the  Trans-EuphraJtean  (ol  vir'kQ  1iv<^paTr\v  dTrtftKur- 
fi'ivoi  'lovlaiioi,  Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  3, 1),  descended  from 
the  Jews  and  Israelites  transported  to  these  countries 
by  the  exile,  between  whom  and  the  Palestinian  Jews 
all  distinctive  prejudice  gradually  wore  away.  Many 
thousand  Jews  lived  in  these  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV,  2,  2 ;  8,  1 ;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  578),  in  good  curcum- 
stances,  as  it  would  seem.  With  their  native  land 
(Palestine)  they  had  religious  connection  tbrou/b  reg- 
ular transmittance  of  the  annual  Temple-tax  and  first- 
lings (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 2 ;  xviil,  9, 1 ;  Philo,  Opp.  ii, 
578).  There  was  even  at  one  time  a  Babylonian  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  2,  4 ;  3, 1);  and 
the  Talmud  speaks  in  respectful  terms  (see  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  p.  1031)  of  this  branch  of  the  Dispersion, 
which  went  under  the  general  denomination  of  the 
Babylonian  (ly  dtaorropa  tujv  BafivXutvlwv).  Their 
freedom  had  been  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  8,  5;  compare  Apion,  i,  23).  Under 
the  Seleucld  kings  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  favored 
on  account  of  their  zealous  promotion,  by  military  ser- 
vice, of  the  undertakings  of  those  princes ;  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  regarded  them  as  such  approved  sub- 
jects, that  he  planted  an  entire  colony  by  means  of 
them  in  Asia  Minor  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8,  4).  Never- 
theless there  were  not  wanting  collisions  with  the  na- 
tive Babylonians;  bloody  scenes  ensued;  and  in  the 
Roman  period,  under  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  Bab- 
ylonian Jews  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  then 
flourishing  Seleucia,  where,  however,  they  soon  drew 
upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii,  9).     See  Babylonia. 

2.  In  age  and  importance  the  next  to  the  Babyloni- 
an was  the  Egyptian  colony  of  Jews ;  indeed,  in  influ- 
ence, this  even  stands  the  highest  (comp.  Strabo  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7,  2).  On  the  first  immigration  of 
Palestinian  Jews  thither,  which  began  with  the  inti- 
macy under  Solomon,  and  was  cherished  by  the  Egyp- 
tizhig  party  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (see  2  Kings  xviii,  21,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  15 ; 
XXX,  2  sq. ;  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  G),  and  confirmed  (see 
Gesenius,  Jesaias,  i,  826,  967)  as  a  support  against  As- 
syria (compare  Herod,  ii,  141),  and  still  more  (2  Kings 
xviii ;  xxii,  29,  33)  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kin^s 
XX iv,  7)  by  an  actual  league  with  Hophra  (Ezek. 
xvii,  15),  on  whose  subjugation  of  Judtea  many  Jews 
took  refuge  in  E;,'ypt  (J^r.  ii,  18 ;  xli,  17,  42-44),  as 
the  only  safe  retreat  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr,  i,  268  sq.), 
see  Yon  Bohlen  {Gtnesis,  p.  38,  Einl.).  Nebuchadnez- 
zar appears,  however,  during  his  irruption  into  Egypt, 
to  have  carried  off  to  Balivlon  the  Jews  who  had 
retired  thither  (Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9,  7).  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Alexandria  founded  by  him,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  equal  rights  with  the  Egyptian 
citizens  (Joseph.  Apitm^  ii,  4;  comp.  Ant,  xix,  5,  2). 
Ptolemy  Lagi  intrusted  Jews  with  military  positions, 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  population  to  settle  in 
Cyrene  (Joseph.  Apion,  1.  c),  and  strengthened  the 
Egyptian  colonies  by  the  transmigration  of  many  Pal- 
estinian Jews  thither  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  1),  B.C.  820. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284)  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  Jewish  book  of  the  law  to  be  tran.olated  Into  Greek 
at  a  great  expense  for  the  Alexandrian  library  (.Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xii,  2;  Apion,  ii,  4).     See  Suptuagint. 


With  this  favor  towards  the  Jews  their  inhuman  treab 
meat  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  stands  in  most  lamenta- 
ble contrast,  according  to  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(q.  v.).  But  the  truth  of  this  circomBtanoe  is  very 
doubtful,  and  Josephus  (^Ap.  ii,  5,  only  extant  in  the 
Latin)  ascribes  this  procedure  to  Ptolemy  Physcon. 
Under  Ptolemy  Philometor  (B.C.  lEO  sq.)  and  hia  re- 
gent-motiier  Cleopatra  the  Jews  were  very  favorably 
treated;  high  offices,  namely  in  the  army,  were  in 
their  hands,  and  the  court  granted  them  the  greatest 
confidence  (.Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  5).  Even  the  erection  of  a 
proper  Jewish  temjde  at  Leontopolis  was  allowed  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiii,  3 ;  War^  vii,  10, 2),  and  on  tlie  eastern 
border  of  the  kingdom  a  Jewish  town  ('Ovcov)  whs 
founded  (Joseph.  War,  i,  9,  4;  ^n^.  xiv,  8,  1),  which 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  After 
Egypt  fell  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  associate  Jews 
enjoyed,  under  the  first  emperors,  continued  proapm- 
ity  (comp.  abo  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  563)  and  freedom,  al- 
though they  experienced  occasional  violations  of  Uieir 
rights  on  the  pairt  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  provoked  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 2);  and  even  Angustus 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  by  a 
special  edict  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6, 1  sq.).  But  a  terri- 
ble vengeance  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jews,  who 
were  continually  incurring  the  deepening  hate  of  the 
community,  took  place  nnder  the  emperor  C&lignla. 
The  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  were 
attacked  with  bloody  violence,  their  synait^^es  do- 
molishod,  their  rights  trampled  upon  (including  the 
exemption  from  the  bastinado  [q.  v.],  Philo,  Opp.  it, 
528);  the  Roman  governor  Flaccus  Anilius  himself 
was  in  l^gue  with  the  mob  against  the  Jews.  Only 
the  intercessions  of  the  Jewish  king  Herod  Agripfia, 
who  informed  the  emperor  of  these  outrages,  rescuett 
the  Jews  for  a  moment  from  the  persecution.  1  he 
quarrel  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  even  an  emliassy, 
which  the  well-known  Philo  beaded,  resulted  for  tho 
Jews  only  in  scorn ;  their  existence  in  Egypt  appesred 
to  be  at  an  end.  At  this  juncture  Caligula  died  (A.D. 
41),  and  the  Jews  breathed  more  freeh'  again  under 
Claudius  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1 ;  espedallj  Pkilo 
adv,  Flaecutn,  in  his  Opp.  ii,  517  sq. ;  also  xcpi  aptritv 
or  ad  C<nHm,  lb,  p.  545  sq.).  Their  rights  and  freedom 
were  restored  by  a  special  ordinance  of  this  emperor 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  5,2).  But  nnder  Nero  (A.D.  54% 
the  old  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria again  manifested  itself:  a  great  massacre  vas 
committed  by  the  Roman  military  that  became  in- 
volved, the  Jews  were  greatly  reduced  in  naml>ers, 
and  many  came  to  beggar}'  (Joseph.  Witr,  ii,  18, 7  S4).). 
To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  their  temple  at  Leontop- 
olis was  at  last  shut  up  against  them  (Joseph.  Wary 
vii,  108).     See  Egypt. 

The  Jews,  however,  for  a  long  period  (at  the  time 
of  Philo,  about  a  thousand  years ;  see  his  6^.  ii,  525) 
enjoyed  great  privileges  in  Egypt ;  indeed,  not  unfre- 
quently  they  were  better  off  there  than  in  Palestine^ 
itself.  No  other  colony  could  exhibit  a  temple  and 
priesthood  of  their  own.  Alexandria  contained  sever- 
al synagogues,  one  of  which  was  very  splendid  (Philo, 
Opp.  ii,  565 ;  Vitringa,  De  tyn'-gnga^  p.  256).  Two  of 
the  five  quarters  of  the  cit}*  were  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Jews  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  525),  and  these  made 
up  wcU-nigh  one  half  the  population  (ib.  p.  528).  The 
religious  connection  with  Palestine,  however,  was  not 
on  that  account  abandoned,  since  Alexandrians  bad  a 
peculiar  synagogue  in  Jerusalnm  itself  with  the  Vy 
renians  (Acts  ix,  6) ;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Cv- 
renian  Jews,  transmitted  the  yearly  Temple-tax  (Philo, 
Opp.  ii,  568, 646;  Joseph.  .\nt.  xvi,  6, 1,  5:  on  the  de- 
pendency of  the  priesthood  at  Leontopolis  upon  that  at 
Jerusalem,  see  Joseph.  Ap}on,  i,  7 ;  comp.  Grossman, 
De  philosrphia  Sadduemnrum,  i,  6).  The  chief  officer  of 
the  Egyptian  Jewish  colonies  was  an  etknareh  (q.  yr.\ 
probably  the  highest  judge  of  bis  people  (Strabo  in  J<k 
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Beph.  AfU,  xiv,  7, 2).  He  had  his  seat  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  called  an  alabarch  (q.  v.)f  aKafldpxiC  C^O" 
seph.  Ant,  xviii,  8, 1 ;  xix,  5, 1 ;  xx,  7, 3 ;  comp.  Rhen- 
ferd,  Opera  pk'lol,  p.  584  aq.),  with  which  th% patriarch 
of  the  modern  Oriental  Christiana  may  be  compared. 
He  was  supported  by  a  council  of  elders  (ycpovffia),  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  institued  by  Augustus 
(Philo,  0pp.  ii,  527).  See  Sahiuedrim.  These  Jews 
had  completely  adopted  Greek  under  the  Ptolemies: 
it  was  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  social  language. 
But  the  Greek  learning,  i.  e.  philosophy,  which  flour^ 
ished  in  Alexandria,  also  found  admisnun  to  them: 
the  Alexandrian  Rabbins  were  among  the  most  learn- 
ed Jews ;  they  formed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  relig- 
ious philosophy,  based  upon  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
exercised  with  tlie  utmost  acuteness  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  wJiich  was  essentially  con- 
nected with  it.  Philo*s  writings  afford  ample  evidence 
of  this  system  (comp.  D&hne,  Gf»ekichll.  DarsttUung  d, 
j&d.  cUrxandr.  Beligioasjihilog.  Halle,  1834,  vol.  ii ;  also 
Grossman,  De  theai  gitx  PhilonJ-s  JtrnfUms  et  auctoritate. 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  De  Pharisawtw  Jud,  Alex.  Lips.  1846 ; 
Culln,  Bibl,  TheoL  1,  353  sq.).  The  Jewish  colony  in 
Cyrene  (Cyrenaica)  was  derived  from  Egypt,  enjoyed 
like  privileges  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  had  a 
»ynago>nie  likewise  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  9).  Ptole- 
my La^i,  who  subjugated  Cyrene  (Justin.  xxii,7),  ap- 
pears to  have  become  himself  the  founder  of  this  colo- 
ny, and  to  have  sought  to  secure  this  province  to  him- 
self b}'  these  means  (Joseph.  Ap,  ii,  4).  Under  the 
later  Kidman  emperors  of  the  first  century,  however, 
the  Jewish  population  sought  to  acquire  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  inhabitants,  and  thus  brought  on 
bloody  contests,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  C}Tene  (see  MQnter,  Letter  jud,  KrUg,  p. 
10  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Cless,  De  coUmtit  Judteor,  in 
JEggpt,  ierrasque  e,  jEgypto  conjuncku  post  Moitn  cfe- 
ductu,  Stuttg.  1832).     See  Cyrene. 

3.  S}pria  was  another  place  to  which  the  Jews  mi- 
grated after  the  time  of  Selencus  Nicator,  and  here 
they  were  granted  by  this  prince  equal  rights,  at  Anti- 
och  and  other  cities,  with  the  Macedonians  (Joseph. 
Ant.  3, 1).  The  following  kintrs  of  this  dynasty,  like- 
wise, wiUi  the  exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q. 
v.),  favored  the  Jews  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  8,  8) ;  they 
lived  in  prosperity,  could  even  make  proselytes,  had 
at  Antioch  their  own  ruler  ('6.),  and  were  in  Damas- 
cus numerous  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  20,  2).  Nevertheless 
here,  too,  the  popular  hate  was  inflamed  against  them  ; 
long  restrained,  it  finally  broke  out  under  Nero  (i5.), 
then  under  Vespasian  with  great  violence,  and,  under 
the  p  -.tronage  of  the  RoTian  arms,  inflicted  every  im- 
aginable evil  upon  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Life,  6).  Yet 
Titus,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  liefriended 
these  persecuted  people,  and  restored  to  them  their 
rights  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  5, 2).     See  Antioch. 

From  Syria  the  Jews  had  found  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  582).  As  «arly  as 
Antiochus  Theos,  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8, 2);  but  An- 
tiochus the  Great  pltinted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  which 
had  been  overrun  by  him,  colonies  of  Jews  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  amountincr  to  3000  families 
(ib.  3, 4).  By  Julius  Cnsar  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  by  Augustus,  there  were  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiv,  10 ;  xvi,  6)  to  the 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  e.  g.  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Laodicea,  Halicamassus,  etc.,  in  which  the  un- 
restricted exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  generally 
also  freedom  from  military  service,  and  the  privilege 
of  sending  the  Temple  contribution  and  firstlings  to 
Jerusalem,  which  even  Roman  governors  had  at  times 
interdicted  (»6.  xvi,  2,  3),  were  assured  to  the  Jews. 
See  each  of  these  cities  in  their  place.  See  Asia  Minor. 

4.  From  Asia  Minor,  too.  the  first  Jews  may  have 
been  attracted  to  Greece  (SiatnropA  rwv  'EXA^vcuv, 
■John  vii,  35)  and  Macedonia,  where,  in  the  apostles' 


time,  we  find  In  all  the  important  cities,  especially 
ttiose  of  a  maritime  and*  commercial  character,  com- 
munities with  synagogues  or  proseuchas  (Acts  xvi- 
xviii,  20).     See  Greece. 

Home  and  Italy  had  before  Pompey  no  settled  Jews ; 
but  from  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  either 
been  redeemed  or  dismissed  on  account  of  their  im- 
practicable habits  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  568),  there  now  grew 
up  in  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  freebom  Jews  from  Pal- 
estine, Greece  and  regions,  a  numerous  community, 
who  had  their  abode  in  a  separate  Jewish  quarter 
across  the  Tiber.  See  Rome.  The}'  were  accorded 
full  freedom  of  worship,  and  were  even  successful  in 
making  proselytes.  They  must  soon  have  risen  to 
prosperity,  for  the  yearly  Temple  contributions  (Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  568)  of  the  Italian  Jews  (Cicero,  Flace.  28) 
was  very  considerable.  The}'  were  once  expelled 
from  Rome  under  Tiberius,  and  again  b}'  Claudius 
(Acts  xviii,  12).  See  Ci^udius.  On  their  later  fate, 
see  Jost,  Getch.  d,  Jtr.  ii,  326  sq.,  who,  however,  has 
here,  as  in  his  antecedent  sections  on  the  extra- Pales- 
tinian Jews,  failed  to  give  exact  reference  to  the  au- 
thorities. Of  intrinsic  value  are  the  expositions  of  the 
public  documents  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  two 
works,  Decreta  Bom.  et  Asiat.  ad  cull.  div.  per  Atke 
Min.  urbei  aecure  oheandum  a  Joeepho  colketa,  restit.  a 
J.  Gronov.  (I^id.  1712),  and  Decreta  Romanor.  pro  Jur 
dfei8,etc.  a  J.  T.  Krebs  (Lips.  1768).  Comp.  also  I^vys- 
sohn,  De  Judteor.  su6  CaeaHhus  amditione  (L.  B.  1828) ; 
and  generally  Remond,  Ver$.  oner  Gtsch.  der  A  uabreit. 
d.  Judenih.  (Lips.  1789) ;  Walch,  Hist,  patriarcharum 
Judasorum  (Jen.  1752).    See  Jews. 

Diapersion  OF  MANKIND.  This  event  is  usu- 
ally held  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (q.  v.)  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi,  9, 

where  the  term  employed  is  YMi,puts,  to  ^^ scatter'*). 
As  to  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  posterity 
of  l^oah  (Gen.  x,  32,  where  the  term  is  *7^B,  parad', 
to  dtsseniMMKe)  from  the  plain  of  Shiuar,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly conducted  under  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  colonization.  The  sacred  historian  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  divided  in  their  lands,  every 
one  according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his  family, 
and  according  to  his  nation  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  xx,  31).  The 
ends  of  this  dispersion  were  to  repeople  the  earth,  to 
prevent  idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  (comp.  Gen.  i,  28).  See  Division  op  the 
Earth. 

That  all  the  families  of  man  descended  from  the  first 
human  pair,  and  were  by  degrees — after  the  confuFion 
of  the  Babel-builders,  and  the  division  of  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Peleg — dispersed  over  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xi,  9 ;  x,  25 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxxii,  8 ;  Acts  xvii, 
26).  The  object  of  Moses,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, was  to  furnish,  frt>m  the  ancient  documents  which 
had  descended  to  his  time,  a  brief  but  authentic  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  in  the  lino 
of  Seth,  unto  the  time  of  the  Flood,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  and  his  sons. 

ADAM,  created  about  4004  B.C. ;  he  lived  930  years. 
I 


Cain.         Abel.         Seth,  lived  912  yeun. 

Methuselah,  lived  969  jean. 

Noah,  lived  950  years. 

I         


Japhrth. 


I 
Shem. 


Ham. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  he  has  aflTorded  na  a  sur- 
vey of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  emi- 
grations from  the  common  centre  of  residence  after 
the  Flood.  Many  other  nations,  however,  have  been 
since  formed  by  the  union  or  division  of  some  of  those 
enumerated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
tribes  identified.     See  Ethnoloot. 
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I 
Klazn, 

some  of  the 
Persian  tribes. 


Aauhur, 

I 
the 

Asajrians. 


I 


Abraham, 

I 


I 
Lud, 

the 
Lydiaos. 


I 
Aram, 

the 

SyriansL 


I 
Isaac, 

I 


I 
Iflhmael, 


Jaoob| 

I 
the  Ilebrowfl. 


CuRh, 

the  Ethiopians 
and  their  colonies. 


Esau, 

I 
the  Edomites. 

HAM. 

1 


the  Ishmaelltes,  who  mingled  with 

t)ie  Arab  tribes  desoended  from 

Joktan,  in  the  line  of  i^ber, 

from  Arphazad. 


I 
Misraim, 

the  Isfcyptians 
and  tlieir  colonies. 


Phut, 

Mie  Libyans 
and  the  Mauretaniana. 

JAPHETH. 

I 


I 
Canaan« 

the  CanaanitPK,  tiie 
Phoenlciani*,  and  their  ooloaics. 


Gomer, 

I 
the  Cimmerians 

and  the  Armenians. 


Magog, 

I 

the  Caucasians 

and  the  Scythians. 


Mad 


I 


ai, 


Jaran, 


I 


the  Medes  and  some 
of  the  Persian  tribes. 


Tubal, 

the  Tibareni 
and  the  Tartars. 


Mesliech, 

the  Moscfai  and 
the  MuRCovites. 


1 
Tins, 

I 

the 

Thmcian& 


EHflha, 

the 
Greeks. 


>hl 


Tarshlsh, 

I 
the  Etnipcsns 

and  the  K;iiman8. 


I 
Chlttim, 

the  Cyprian^ 
and  the  Maoedonlans. 


1 
Dodanim, 

I 

the 

Rhodians. 


DiBSenter  (Lat.  dissentire),  a  term  properly  ap- 
plied to  those  who,  in  a  country  wbere  a  certoiin  Church 
(or  certain  churches)  is  estvAUshed  or  recognised  by 
the  state,  disa^ee  with  that  religion.  In  £n.jl.)nd, 
the  term  Dissenters  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in 
the  17th  century,  as  synonjrmous  with  Nonconform- 
ists; and  from  England  its  use  was  transferred  to 
Scotland  in  the  18th  century,  after  the  Secession  (q. 
V.)  Church  had  l)een  founded  in  that  countr>'.  It  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  agree  with  the  establish- 
ed Church  in  the  most  essential  doctrines,  but  differ 
from  it  on  some  minor  point,  or  on  questions  of  Church 
government,  relation  to  the  state,  rites,  etc.  as  in 
England  to  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptist^. 
The  title  is  accepted  by  several  of  the  Free  churches 
in  England  (e.  g.  CongregationaIist«,  Presbyterians); 
but  the  English  Wealeyans  do  not  call  themselves  D's- 
senferg^  as  they  do  not  share  in  the  views  above  stated 
as  the  grounds  of  dissent.  Yet  they  are  sep  iratcd,  in 
fact,  from  the  Church  of  England.    See  Methodists. 

*'  The  t?rm  Dissenters  is  not  strictly  legal  or  cede- 
siastical,  those  to  whom  it  applies  being  usually  de- 
scribed in  legal  language  by  a  periphrasis.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  convenient  term  to  designate  those  Prot- 
est.int  denominations  which  have  dissented  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. Immediately  after  the  Reformution,  Dissent- 
ers, or  Nonconformists,  as  they  were  then  called)  were 
subjected  to  severe  restrictions  and  penalties.  *  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  the  laws  against  Protestant  sectaries 
were  repealed;  but  they  revived  at  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Charles  II  proceeded  to  enforce 
systematically,  by  new  measures  of  vigor,  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  conformity  to  the  established  Church 
(Stephen's  Con.  iii,  53).  By  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  1^ 
the  restrictions  on  Dissenters  were  first  relaxed,  and 
certain  denominations  were  suff.^red  to  exercise  their 
own  religious  observances.  From  that  ptirirKl  various 
statutes  have  been  passed,  each  extending  in  some 
degree  the  free  exercise  of  religious  opinion.  At  the 
present  time,  Dissenters  of  all  d«>nominutions  are  al- 
lowed to  practice  without  restraint  their  own  sj'Stem 
of  religious  worship  and  discipline.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  to  maintain  schools 
for  instruction  in  their  own  opinions.  Tliey  are  also 
permitted,  in  their  character  as  householders,  to  sit 


and  vote  in  the  parish  vestries.  A  Dissenter,  if  a  pft^ 
tron  of  a  church,  may  also  exercise  his  own  judgment 
in  appointing  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  a  vacant  living.  See  on  this  subject  Stephen's  £0- 
des.  Law,  A  similar  amount  of  religious  libertj  is 
enjoyed  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  derived  from  or 
guarded  by  special  statnte ;  fully  recognised,  however, 
by  decisions  of  courts,  as  belonging  to  the  law  of  the 
country.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  oentnij, 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent  or  Congregationalist, 
and  Baptist  denominations  in  England,  have  been  as- 
sociated under  the  name  of  the  Three  DenomikuStUnu. 
This  association  was  fully  organized  in  1727,  and  en- 
joys— ^like  the  established  clergy  of  London  and  the 
two  great  universities — the  remarkable  privilege  of 
approaching  the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  Notwith- 
standing much  weakness,  arising  from  doctrinal  and 
other  differences,  this  association  has  contributed  much 
to  promote  toleration  and  religious  liberty  in  England** 
(Chambers,  Encyclopadia^  s.  v.).  See  Dehomiha- 
TiONs  (the  Three). 

Dissenters  object  to  the  Church  of  England  on  such 
grounds  as  the  following :  1.  That  the  Church,  as  by 
law  established,  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  state,  as 
much  as  the  army.  2.  That  many  of  her  offices  and 
dignities  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  times.  8.  That  the  repetitions  in  the  Litnr- 
gy  are  numberless  and  vain.  4.  That  the  Apocrypha 
is  read  as  a  part  of  the  public  service.  5.  That  her 
creeds  contain  unwarrantable  metaphysical  represen- 
tations relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  6.  That 
every  baptized  person  is  considered  as  regenerated. 

7.  That  the  baptismal  and  confirmation  services,  etc 
have  a  tendency  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  souls  of  men. 

8.  That  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  holy  and 
pro&ne,  the  sacraments  being  administered  without 
discrimination  to  all  who  present  themselves  (Buck, 
Diet.  s.  v.).  Accounts  of  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the 
different  dissenting  bodies  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  Baptists;  Conoreoationausts ;  Ikdkpeh- 
dents;  Quakers;  Unitarians, etc.  SeeBogneand 
Bennett,  ffutory  o/tke  Diueniera  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Keal,  History  1^  the  Puritan*  f  Pierce,  Dtfenee  of  At 
Digsenters  0/ England  (1817,  8vo). 

DisBidents  {DTMidentes)^  a  term  specially  applied 
to  those  non-Romanlsts  in  Poland  who  were  allowed 
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tbe  fran  exercbe  of  their  reepective  modes  o(  vonhlp. 
Tbs  privilege  «u  accorded  to  Lutberuns.  CalvinuU, 
ArmiBiana,  and  Groeiu,  but  nut  to  AnuliuptiBls,  Socin- 
ijiu,  and  Quukers.  In  the  liitter  part  of  the  eixlceutb 
eentBry,  a  large  part  oftte  people,  and  perhaps  half  uf 
the  nobility,  were  Protestants.  "  The  ronventiim  of 
Sandomir,  concluded  in  1670,  united  the  Lutherans, 
Calriniau,  and  Bohemian  Brethren  into  one  Church— 
B  union  which  had  also  a  pvlitical  tendency,  and  whose 
members  obtained  the  same  ri.hu  with  the  Catholics 
by  the  reli^-ious  peace  (ji^ix  JiMiiJeHlium)  sworn  by  the 
king  in  1673,  But  the  ureat  mistake  in  not  settling 
tlie  mutual  relations  of  the  two  religious  parties  gave 
rise  to  bloody  contents.  Although  the  righu  of  the 
dissidents  were  afterwards  repeatedly  coahrtned,  th?y 
were  gradonlly  repealed,  particularly  in 


reign  ol 


LB  II,  when 


ssidenti 


prived  of  the  right  of  veiling  in 
nlill  more  some  years  afterwards  (1733)  under  Augus- 
tus III;  and  Id  the  Diet  of  Pacification,  as  It  was 
called,  in  1736,  *d  old  statute,  re(|uiring  every  Polish 
king  to  be  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  revived.     Aft?r 


e  lasl 


tmg,  h 


ski,  the  dissidents  brought  tbt 
Diet  held' in  17G6,  and  were  supported  ia  Iheb  clai 
by  Ilnssis,  Deumark,  ['nissis,  and  England.    Russia 
particular,  profited  by  the  occasioa  to  extend  her  iol 
euce  in  ths  affairs  of  PoUnd,  sapported  them  strong 
by  bar  medidlion.in  brinf-ing  about  a  new  Convent 
in  1767,  by  which  they  wtr.3  again  plac?cl  on  un  equal 
footing  with  the  Catholics.    Tbe  Diet  of  1768  repealed 
(he  decrees  which  hod  been  formerly  passed  against 
them.    The  war  against  Che  confederates  breaking  out, 
however,  and  the  kingdom  t>eing  dlamembered,  noth- 
ing was  accomplished  until  (he  year  17T5,  when  the  dis- 
sidents  regained  all  their  privileges,  excepting  the  right 
of  being  elected  senators  or  minlsten  of  state"  (Hen- 
derson's Back,  Thtol,  Diefumarg,  s.  v.).    See  Poi.AirD. 
The  name  Dissidents  (German  Dissidenlen)  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  tbe  collective  name  for  all  adhe- 
rents of  religions  denominations  which  have  no  legal 
existence  In  any  particular  state.     See  Tolehatiok. 
Distaff  (TJ^P,  pe'^s^  prop,  a  circle,  e.  g.  a  district 
or  quarter  of  a  city,  "  part,"  Neb,  iii,  9-18  ;  hence  the 
irkirl  of  a  spindle,  with  which  it  is  put  in  parallelism, 
FrDv.xxxi,19;  once 
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Ditch  (3S,  gtb,  iipii  [as  rendered  En  Jer.  x,  31]  or 
trench  for  cistern' water,  2  Kings  iii,  16;  Hipp,  naib- 
uoA',  acolfeclioaor  poolofwater,  Isa.xxil,  11;  TXTVrd, 
thvchah',  Pruv.  xxiii,  27,  or  PH-j,  Aack'atk,  Job  ix, 
xxxi,  a  jnt,  as  elseohere  rendered,  or  hole  in  the 
giennd,  either  for  holding  surplus  water  or  for  catch- 
ing animals ;  like  the  Greek  fiiSvvoQ,  Matt,  xv,  14  j 
Luke  vl,  39).     See  CiSTEBN;  Poou 

DithelBm,  the  worship  of  two  gods. 

(1.)  This  t*rm  was  sometimes  applied  by  the  ortho- 
dox to  the  Ariaus,  on  the  ground  that  they  believed 
in  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  ctcmul,  and  one  God, 
tbe  Son,  not  eternal. 

(2.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  two 
first  principles,  or  t3)ds,  one  gm.d.  tlio  other  evil. 
"  The  chiefest  and  most  eminent  aswrlen  a!  this  di- 
thelstic  doctrine  of  Iwo  self^xistent  principles  in  tbe 
nnirerse  were  the  Uarcionites  and  the  Hanicha-ans, 
both  of  which  sects,  though  they  made  EOme  sli^iht  pre- 
tence to  Chtistbnity,  yet  were  nut  liy  Christians  owiu 
ed  for  such.  Some  of  the  pagans  also  entertained  the 
same  opinion."— Cudworth,  True  lateUrctaai  Sgitem 
(Andover,  1837),  i,  390.     See  Dualism. 

Dlthmar,  Jusrirg  Chbistopii,  a  German  divine 
and  jurist,  was  bom  March  IS,  11177,  at  Ruttenbur,;,  in 
Hesse.  After  studying  at  the  ("nivcRity  of  Murburg, 
I  where  be  applied  himself  to  Iheologi-  and  the  Oriental 

fered  a  professors bip,  which  be  refused  In  order  to  ac- 
company B  family,  in  which  he  was  tutor,  to  Frank- 
fort on  Che  Oder,  wliere  he  first  became  proteesor  of 
history,  then  of  the  Uw  of  nature,  and  finally  of  aCa- 
CistlcB  and  finance.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  a  councillor  of  tbe  order 
of  St.  John.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1737.  Among 
his  works  are,  Cn^rti  F//fo«.  Anmoni  rito(Frankf. 
1710.  8va)  -.—niitoria  Beili  inler  Inqirrium  et  SiicerdoA- 
um  (ibid.  8vo); — Samma  Cipiia  Aaliq.  Judaicarum  e( 
Bomanarum  in  uium  Pnrfecfwnuni  pricatanm  (ibid. 
4to).— Hoefer,  Aom.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xiv,  327, 

Dltmor.    See  Trietmab. 

Divaa,  the  cushioned  sofa  running  around  three 
sides  of  Chetewan,  or  raised  portion  of  the  siCCiag-mom 
of  an  OrienUl  residence  (Lane's  JfoA  f^gypt.  i,  17), 


a  "  stair,' 

2  Sam.  iii,  29),  the 

twisting  tbe  thread 
In  spinning  by  its 
twirl  See  Spindle. 
District,  in  Che 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Cbnreh,  a  territorial 
division  of  aCoufer- 
ence.  Each  Confer- 
ence Is  divided  into 
districts,    Inclnding 


presiding  elder.  The 
bishops  are  empow- 

tricCs  according  to 
their  Jadgment.  See 
DiKipli<K  of  At  M. 

f:.  Chvrci,  pt.  ii,  " 
13i  S(evens,flHf. 
ifrthodiim,  hk.  vu, 
eh.  ii;  and  the  art. 
FsEsiDi^ia  Eldbb. 


A  Sjniao  Tnrl^s  DItbb. 
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and  serving  the  parpoM  of  a  seat  by  day  and  a  coach 
by  night  for  the  male  members  of  the  famil}*  and 
guests.  See  House.  It  is  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  a  little  elevated  in  front,  and  aLout  four  feet 
wide.  The  angles  are  the  posts  of  honor.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  have  no  proper 
bed,  und  domestics  sleep  on  the  floor  or  in  the  passages, 
wherever  they  can  find  room  (Kelly's  Syria,  p.  23). 
See  Bed. 

Diverse  (D'^K^S,  Mla'yim,  of  hoo  wrU^  heteroge- 
neoiUj  Lev.  xix,  Id ;  Deut.  xxii,  9)  kinds  of  materials, 
animals,  or  products,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  bring 
together  (conip.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  8,  20),  as  being  "con- 
fusion," i.  e.  unnatural  hybridization.  Among  such 
commingling  of  incompatible  or  incongruent  things 
are  specified:  1.  Not  to  wear  garments  which  were 
woven  of  two  kinds  of  stuff,  particularly  of  wool  and 
linen  (linsey-woolsey);  2.  Not  to  sow  a  field  partly 
with  one  kind  of  seed  and  partly  with  another  (see 
Aobicultdbr)  ;  3.  Not  to  yoke  an  ox  and  an  ass  to- 
gether to  the  plough  (q.  v.) ;  4.  Nor  to  pair  different 
species  of  animals  in  breeding  (e.  g.  to  procure  no 
mules).  A  legal  impediment  is  attached,  it  is  true,  to 
only  the  second  of  these  ordinances,  namely,  the  ren- 
dering the  produce  of  the  field  nnmerchantalile  (Deut. 
xix,  9) ;  but  a  similar  result  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood  as  applying  to  each  prohibition,  and  to  all  other 
amalgamations.  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  in  the 
statute  itself,  e.  g.  whether  the  "  field"  (JTiiO)  of  the 

ssage  in  Lev.  be  tantamount  to  the  "vineyard" 
DS^t>f-the  parallel  in  Deut.,  and  also  in  the  sense 
of  the  commingling  of  the  "seed"  QP*^}) ;  but  the  lax- 
ity of  Hebrew  idiom  authorizes  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive construction  of  the  enactment,  as  designed  to 
interdict  any  combination  of  crops  (whether  in  sepa- 
rate rows  or  commingled  broadcast)  upon  the  same 
piece  of  tilled  ground,  orchard,  etc. ;  and  snch  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  ^ishna,  Kilaim,  iv-vii). 
See  Seed.     The  design  of  these  prescriptions  was 
doubtless  to  effect  a  still  greater  distinction  between 
the  chosen  people  of  God  and  the  heathen,  who  prac- 
tised all  these  and  other  sorts  of  promiscuous  unions, 
and  also  to  engender  and  cultivate  a  nicer  sense  of 
propriety  and  purity  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  apparently  nice  discriminations  re- 
lating to  daily  life.     See  Clean  and  Unclean,  etc. 
Another  reason  has  been  thought  to  be  the  idea  that 
Jehovah,  as  the  author  of  nature,  had  a  jealous  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  its  varied  features  intact  and 
distinct  (see  Philippson,  PenUU.  p.  6!)!).     The  Talmud 
contents  itself  (Miahna,  Kiktim,  i|.  4)  with  giving  de- 
tailed regulations  upon  each  or  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  these,  in  connection  with  Josephus,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  only  the  most  important,    (a.)  With 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  hybridizing  animals  (as  the 
ass  and  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  such  only 
as  belong  to  the  same  genus  are  capable  of  thio),  Jose- 
phus {Ani.  iv,  8,  20)  and  Philo  {Opp.  ii,  807)  imply  that 
it  had  its  ground  in  the  moral  effect  of  such  irregular 
licenpc  upon  the  human  beings,  who  were  in  danger 
thereby  not  only  of  trampling  upon  the  Creator's  or- 
dinances (which  fix  a  natural  barrier  between  differ- 
ent species),  but  also  of  being  incited  to  bestial  com- 
merce and  unnatural  appetites  (comp.  also  the  Rab- 
binical citations  in  Hettinger,  Juris  Hebrceorum  hges^ 
p.  374  sq.).     Mules  (q.  v.)  may  have  been  imported 
from  other  comntrles  (Kwald  even  imagines  that  these 
were  not  included  in  the  prohibition.  larcwl.  Alterth.  p. 
222),  since  the  Jews  were  only  forbidden  the  rearing, 
not  the  use  of  them.     (6.)  Respecting  the  coupling  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  as  beasts  of  draui^ht  (Frisch,  Dt 
vero  aensu  legis  Deuf.  aar,  10,  Lips.  1744,  absurdly  in- 
cludes this  under  the  foregoing  rule),  Josephus  (ut 
MUp.)  bases  the  prohibition  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 


AS 


ftln«%       i^hil^V 


''Opp.  ii)  870 ;  so  Schwabe,  in  the  JT.'r- 


chenzeiiunfff  1834,  No.  20,  on  account  of  their  inequal- 
ity in  strength).  Michaelis  (A/o#.  Recht,  iv,  347),  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  it  refers  to  some  antique  notions 
relating  to  beasts  of  burden;  but  later  (Bertholdt's 
Joum.  iv,  853)  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  which  refeis 
it  to  the  analogy  of  the  copulation  of  the  horse  and  aes. 
According  to  the  Mishna  (^Kilcam^  viii,  3),  the  offence 
of  yoking  together  different  animals  (so  it  extends  the 
law,  ib.  2  sq.)  was  punished  with  forty  blows  I  (e.) 
As  to  the  interdict  of  clothing  composed  partlv  of 
wool,  Josephus  (Ant.  iv,  8, 11)  gives  as  its  ground  that 
such  garments  constituted  the  priestly  costume ;  but 
this  is  open  to  doubt,  although  the  Mishna  {KOaim, 
ix,  1)  assigns  the  same  reason.  The  Talmud  has  many 
regulations  and  restrictions  concerning  this  precept. 
"  Wool,"  according  to  this  author!^,  is  only  sheep's 
wool ;  to  weave  camel's  hair  and  linen  together  was 
permitted  (ib.  ix,  1).  Towels,  grave-clothes,  blankets 
for  asses,  and  the  like — in  short,  whatever  was  merely 
laid  on^  but  not  worn  —  are  interpreted  As  not  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
weavers  and  fullers  must  put  their  manuiWcturer's 
mark  in  cloths  onh*  by  means  of  colors  of  the  same 
kind  (ib.  ix,  10).  The  whole  enactment  would  prob- 
ably receive  a  clearer  light  were  the  meaning  of  the 
word  tSiprd  (shad^z'  [<!•  "^O*  rendered  *' linen  and 
woolen"  in  Lev.  xix,  19 ;  "  garment  of  divers  sorts" 
in  Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Sept.  KifidriXov^  i.  e.  adulterated, 
not  genuine)  well  understood ;  but  its  etymology  b  ob- 
scure ;  that  proposed  by  Bochart  (Ilieros.  i,  486),  and 
that  of  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.  col.  2483),  both  of  whom 
seek  the  origin  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  have  little 
probability ;  nor  is  that  entirely  satisfactory  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thet.  ffdf.  p.  145C)  which  is  suggested  by  Js- 
blonsky  (Optuc.  i,  294,  ed.  Te  Water)  and  by  Forster 
(De  hysso  jEgypt.  c.  95),  who  refer  it  ttack  to  the  Coptic 
word  shoutnea^  i.  e.  fibrous  bygnu  (see  RosenmuUer, 
Scholia  in  loc.  Levit.).  See  Linen.  The  Jews  at 
Muscat,  in  Arabia,  disregard  this  law  (Niebuhr,  Besckr, 
p.  157). 

Div^B.    See  Lazarus. 

Divination  (P^^i  ke^sem,  a  lot  [see  below],  or 
some  kindred  term ;  Gr.  fiavrtia  [but  riv^tuv,  Pyfka, 
in  Acts  xvi,  16] ;  used  in  the  verb  form  CD]?,  ha^jm', 
only  of  false  prophets,  etc.,  e.  g.  of  the  Hebrews,  Dent, 
xviii,  10,  14;  Mic.  iii,  6,  7,  11;  of  necromancers,  1 
Sam.  XX viii,  8 ;  of  foreign  prophets,  as  of  the  Philis- 
tines, 1  Sam.  vi,  2,  and  Balaam,  Josh,  xiii,  22;  and 
specifically  of  the  three  kinds  of  divination  common 
amon  r  the  Shemitic  nations,  viz.  arrows,  entrails,  and 
Teraphim,  K'/ek.  xxi,  21)  is  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  various  illusory'  arts  anciently  practised  for  the 
discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The  curiosity  cf 
mankind  has  devised  numberless  methods  of  seekim; 
to  accomplish  this  result.  By  a  perversion  and  exag- 
geration of  the  sublime  faith  which  sees  God  every- 
where, men  have  laid  everything,  with  greater  or  less 
ingenuity,  under  contribution,  as  means  of  eliciting  a 
divine  answer  to  every  question  of  their  insatiable  cn- 
riosit}'.*  e.  g.  the  portents  of  the  sky  and  pea  (Pla> 
tarch,  De  Svpergtitione^  passim) ;  the  mysteries  of  the 
grave  (viKQojiavriia  and  (TKtopavriia) ;  the  wonders 
of  sleep  and  dreams  (thought  to  l)e  emanations  from 
the  gods,  Homer,  //.  i,  63 ;  Hymn  m  Mereur.  14 ;  Vir- 
gil, ^n.  V,  ?38);  the  phenrmcna  of  victims  sacrificed 
(in  which  the  deities  were  supposed  to  be  specially  in- 
terested or  near  at  hsnd ;  comp.  the  Upoftavrita  in 
Potter's  Gr.  Ant.  ii,  14) ;  the  motions  and  appearances 
of  the  animal  creation  (such  ns  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
copious  source  of  superstition  in  tile  dppi^omeoiria  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  auffurium  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
aspect  of  beasts) ;  and  the  prodigies  of  inanimate  na- 
ture (such  as  the  tvoCia  (Tvfif3o\a,  omens  oftkt  sroy, 
upon  which  whole  books  are  said  to  have  been  written ; 
the  KKrfidvi^,  ominovs  voices) ;  tnd  the  long  list  of 
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magic  arts,  which  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann's  Lex- 
icon^ ii,  97,  and  Potter  on  the  Occult  Sciences  (in  the 
EncycL  Metropol.  pt.  v,  which  contains  some  thirty 
names  ending  in  -money ^  or  compounds  of  fiapriia,  all 
branches  of  the  magic  art).  Nor  have  these  expe- 
dients of  superstition  been  confined  to  one  age  or  to  a 
single  nation.  The  meteoric  portent!^  for  instance, 
which  used  to  excite  the  surprise  and  fear  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  are  still  employed  among  the 
barbarians  of  Africa  (e.  g.  naucma  of  the  Manika 
tribe,  Krapf 's  Trav.  in  E,  Africa^  p.  115  sq.) ;  and  as 
the  ancients  read  fearful  signs  in  the  fieces  of  animals 
(Virgil,  Georg,  i,  469),  the  savage  Bakmains  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  alligator  with  their  haUo 
hi  ftf),  "there  is  sin"  (Livingstone's  7Va».  in  8.  Africa, 
p.  225).  See  Superstition.  This  art  **  of  taking  an 
aim  of  divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations"  (Bacon,  Est.  xjirii),  ac- 
cordingly has  been  universal  in  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions, alike  civilized  and  savage.  It  arises  from  an 
Impression  that,  in  the  absence  of  direct,  visible  guid- 
ing Providence,  the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known 
to  men,  partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of 
character  or  elevation  of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afHatus  (QtofidvTttg,  ii^ovmatnaij  fejcerrarcjcoi), 
and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  must  be  learned  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation (Cicero,  Dh.  i,  18;  Pliny,  xxx,  5). 

(a.)  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called  ncUutrU 
(aTixvoc,  dSidaKToQy  in  which  the  medium  of  inspira- 
tion was  transported  from  his  own  individuality,  and 
becams  the  passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utter- 
ances (Virg.  yfcn.  vi,  47 ;  Ovid,  Met  ii,  WO,  etc.).  As 
tills  process  involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word 
fiaifTiKff,  soothsaying,  is  derived  from  fiaivtoBat^  to 
rave,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and  streamin;j; 
hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plato,  Tim,  72,  B,  where  the 
uavTig  is.  carefully  distinguished  from  the  irpofpiiTTfi:^. 
But  even  in  the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  proph- 
ecies of  Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  dis- 
tortions (Num.  xxiii,  5 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  3 ;  Jer.  xx,  9), 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of 
pretenders  to  the  gift.     See  Soothsayer. 

(6.)  The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rtx- 
viKti),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  conviction 
that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and  frequently 
indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind — a 
conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
accidental  synchronism  of  natural  phenomena  with 
human  catastrophes  (Thucyd.  iii,  8d;  Josephus,  VTur, 
vi,  5,  3 ;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii,  406,  etc.).  When  once 
this  feeling  was  established  the  supposed  manifesta- 
tions were  infinitel}'  multiplied,  and  hence  the  num- 
berless forms  of  imposture  or  ignorance  called  capno- 
mancy,  pyromancy,  arithmomancy,  libanomancy,  bo- 
tanoraanc}*',  cephidomancy,  etc.,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  accounts  in  Cicero,  De  Die;  Cardan,  De 
Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  Orig.  Idol. ;  Fabricius, 
Bihl.  Antiq.  p.  409-426 ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  540-549 ; 
Potter's  Antiq. !,  ch.  viii  sq.  Indeed,  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  possible  event  or  appearance,  which  was  not 
pressed  into  the  service  of  augury ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern 
New  Zealanders,  that,  **  after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms),  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder,  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New  Zealmd,  p.  74 ; 
Bowring's  i^iam,  i,  153  sq.).  A  system  commenced  in 
fanaticism  ended  in  deceit.  Hence  Cato's  famous 
saying  that  it  was  strange  how  two  augurs  could  meet 
without  laughing  in  each  other's  face.  But  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of 
political  power,  and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its 
support  (Cicero,  De  lAgg.  ii,  12 ;  Livy,  vi,  27 ;  Sdpho- 
cles,  Aniig.  1055 ;  comp.  Mic.  iii,  11).  It  fell  into  the 
banda  of  a  priestly  caste  (Geo.  xli,  8 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  13 ; 


Jer.  V,  81 ;  Dan.  ii,  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  snb* 
servient  to  their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Char- 
din  says  that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the 
shah  rise  at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather 
in  obedience  to  their  suggestions.     See  Astrologer. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (i£schylus,  Pr.  Vinct.  492 ),  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cicero,  De  Div.  1 ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  826,  where  there  is  a  gpreat  deal 
more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the  fathers  generally) 
to  the  devil  (Firmic.  Matemus,  De  Errore^  Prooem ; 
Lactant.  ii,  16;  Minuc.  Felix.  Oct.  27).  In  the  samj 
way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork, 
Bram,  und  Rob.  p.  97).  Similar  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed in  modem  times  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errors,  i,  11).     See  Magic. 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she  did  not 
give  it  birth,  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  practice 
of  divination  at  an  early  age ;  and,  whether  any  of  its 
forms  had  become  objects  of  popular  superstition,  or 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  the  days 
of  Joseph,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew Exodus  there  were  magicians  in  that  country 
whose  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose 
dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  By 
what  extraordinaiy  powers  they  achieved  those  feats, 
how  the}'  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  the  river 
water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs  in  unprecedent- 
ed numliers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  occasioned  great 
perplexity  to  many  men  of  learning  and  piety.  See 
jA!>n«ES  (axd  Jaubrks). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never  had 
been  in  any  other  civilized  country,  all  the  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various  forms  of  divi- 
nation were  those  which  were  practised  in  Egypt;  and, 
indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had  his  countrymen  imbibed 
there  for  this  species  of  superstition,  that  througtiout 
the  whole  course  of  their  history  it  seems  to  htfve  in- 
fected the  national  ch%|»cter  and  habits.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  for  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Balaam  (q.  v.)  we  find  it  practised  by  profes- 
sional characters  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
(Num.  xxii,  5,  7 ;  see  Biedermann,  De  mercede  divin'" 
tor»a,  Vitemb.  1717).  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their  Phi- 
listine neigh  bora  (Isa.  ii,  6),  proved  a  great  snare  to 
the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised 
land ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  stem  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  no  vigorous  efibrts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crime  by  extirpating  the  practitioners  of 
the  unhallowed  art  until  the  days  of  Saul,  who  him- 
self, however,  violated  the  statute  on  the  night  pre* 
vious  to  his  disastrous  fall  (1  Sam.  xxviii).  But  it 
was  Chaldsea  to  which  the  dlistinction  belongs  of  be- 
ing the  mother-country  of  diviners.  See  Chaldaan. 
Such  a  degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  attain- 
ed in  that  country,  that  they  formed  the  highest  caste 
and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court;  nay,  so  indispensable 
were  they  in  Chaldnan  society,  that  no  step  could  be 
taken,  not  a  relation  could  be  formed,  a  house  built, 
a  journey  undertaken,  a  campaign  begun,  until  the 
diviners  had  ascertained  the  lucky  day  and  promised 
a  happy  issue.  A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had 
at  various  times  poured  from  Chaldasa  and  Arabia  into 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  later  kings 
(Ipa.  viii,  19),  and  we  find  Manasseh  not  only  their 
liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  appear  as  one  of  their 
most  expert  accomplices  (2  Kings  xxi,  6;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  6).  The  long  captivity  in  Babylon  spread 
more  widely  than  ever  among  the  Jews  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  this  superstition ;  for  after  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  having  entirely  renounced  idolatry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gradu- 
ally abandoned  themselves,  as  Lightfoot  has  satisfac* 
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torily  showiif  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  all  the 
prevailing  forms  of  divination  (^CommeiU,  on  Matt,). 
See  Exorcism. 

Superstition  not  nnfreqaently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  scepticisni,  and  hence,  amid  the  genera?  infidelit}' 
prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our  Lord's 
coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence  the  lu- 
crative trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii, 
9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii,  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit 
of  Python  (Acts  xvi,  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists 
(Luke  xi,  19 ;  Acts  xix,  13),  and  other  mountebanks 
(yoiynct  2  Tim.  iii,  13 ;  Rev.  xix,  20,  etc.),  as  well  as 
the  notorious  dealers  in  magical  writings  ('E^<rta 
ypafmuTo),  and  the  jugglers  {irtpUpya)  at  Epbesus 
(Acts  xix,  19).  Among  the  Jews  these  flagrant  im« 
poetors  {uTrartwvtg^  Joseph uf^)  had  become  dangerous- 
ly numerous,  especially  during  the  Jewish  war;  and 
we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to  in  Josephus  (  WcWy 
vj,  5, 1, 2 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  23-24 ;  Tacit,  fliti.  v,  12 ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  xx,  5,  1,  etc.).  As  was  natural,  they, 
like  most  Orientals,  especially  connected  the  name  of 
Solomon  with  their  spells  and  incantations  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii,  2).  The  names  of  the  main  writers  on  this 
wide  and  interesting  subject  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  others  are  referred  to 
in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  AiUiq.  cap.  xii,  and  Bdttcher,  De  In- 
Jerisy  p.  101  sq.     See  Curious  Arts. 

Against  ever}'  species  and  degree  of  this  superstition 
the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  di- 
rected (Exod.  xxil,  18 ;  Lev.  xix,  26,  81 ;  xx,  27 ; 
Deut.  xviii,  10,  11),  as  fostering  a  love  for  unlawful 
knowledge  (comp.  the  JSToran,  ch.  v ;  Cato,  De  Re  Rust. 
5;  ^'vanasuperstitionerudesanimosinfestant;"  Colu- 
meU.  ii,  1) ;  because  prying  into  the  fu^re  beclouds  the 
mind  with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Isa.  ii,  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed,  the  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove  that 
these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  temptations  to 
apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Juris  Hthr,  1^9^^  P«  253, 
254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes 
for  divination,  which  would  have  rendered  it  superflu- 
ous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  had  they  continued  Ccdthful.  it 
was  only  when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revela- 
tion was  withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v, 
28,  etc.).  According  tp  the  Rabbis,  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim  lasted  until  the  Temple ;  the  spirit  of  prop{i- 
ecy  until  Malachi ;  and  the  Bath-Kol,  as  the  sole  means 
oC  guidance  from  that  time  downwards  (Maimonides, 
de  Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7 ;  Abarbanel,  Prclegg,  in  Dan- 
iel.).    See  below. 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the  re- 
ality of  necromancy,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  various 
forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at  present  does 
not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those  times,  they  did 
hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now  urge  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day.  Yet  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir  Thos. 
Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry  More,  and  num- 
berless other  eminent  men.  Such  also  was  the  opin- 
ion which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  bum  Amy  Duny  and 
Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664;  and  caused  even 
Wesley  to  say,  that  *'  to  give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  to  give  up  the  Bible."  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  [5  Eliz.  cap.  15],  see  ColIier*s  EccL 
Hist,  vi,  866.)  Much  discussion,  moreover,  has  been 
carried  on  by  learned  men  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  ancient  tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended 
to  the  powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actually  assisted 
by  dasmoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced 
by  almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  Church,  who 
appeal,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  the  plain  language 
of  Scripture ;  to  the  achievements  of  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  to  the  divine  law,  which 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  the  folly  of  prohibiting 


crimes  that  never  existed ;  and  to  the  strong  presanop- 
tion  that  pretensions  to  interpret  dreams,  to  evoke  the 
dead,  etc.,  would  never  have  met  with  credit  during 
so  many  ages  had  there  not  been  some  known  and  au- 
thenticated instances  of  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  maintained  with  great  ability  and  emdi- 
tion  that  the  whole  arts  of  divination  were  a  system  of 
imposture,  and  that  Scripture  itself  frequently  ridicules 
those  who  practised  them  as  utterly  helpless,  and  inca- 
pable of  accomplisbinf;  anything  beyond  the  ordinarr 
powers  of  nature  (Isa.  xl  vti,  11  -13 ;  xliv,  26 ;  Jer.  xiv, 
14 ;  Jonah  ii,  8).     See  Witchcraft. 

I.  Of  the  many  instances  of  divination  which  occur 
in  Holy  Scripture,  some  must  be  taken  mKgoodsnue. 
These  have  accordingly  been  classed  by  J.  C.  Wich- 
mannshausen  (Dissert,  de  Dirinai,  Babyl.  [ed.  Hichius 
et  Messerer.],  Viteb.  1720  sq.)  as  truly  "  divine."  (See 
Peucer,  De  prtrcipuis  divinationum  generibus^  Zerbst. 
1591 ;  F.  a.  M.  1607.)    See  Imspiratiok. 

1.  Cleromancy  (KKripofuivTiia\  dirinatitm  5y  lot.  This 
mode  ofdecision  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  matters 
of  extreme  importance,  and  always  with  solemnity 
and  religious  preparation  (Josh,  vii,  18).  The  land 
was  divided  by  lot  (^'^'13,  KXijpot^  sors;  Num.  xxvi, 
55,  56 ;  Josh,  xiv,  2) ;  Achan*s  guilt  was  detected  by 
lot  (Josh,  vii,  16-19) ;  Saul  was  elected  king  by  lot  (1 
Sam.  X,  20,  21) ;  and,  more  remarkable  still,  Matthias 
was  chosen  to  the  vacant  spostleship  by  solemn  lot, 
and  invocation  of  God  to  guide  the  decision  (Acts  i, 
26).  This  solemnity  and  reverence  it  is  which  gives 
force  to  such  pa^^saL^es  as  Prov.  xvi,  88;  xviii,  18. 
(See  Augustine,  De  Doctr.  Christ,  i,  28 ;  Thorn.  A  quia, 
ii^  2,  qu.  95,  art.  8.)  Under  this  process  of  ^"^"S,  or 
lotf  were  appointed  the  interesting  ordinances  of  the 
scape-goat  and  the  goat  of  the  sin-oflTering  for  the  peo> 
pie  (Lev.  xvi,  8-10),     See  Lot. 

2.  Oneiromancy  (dvtipofiavrda),  dirineUion  by  dreams 
(Deut.  xiii,  2,  3;  Judg.  vii,  13;  Jer.  xxiii,  32;  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xvii,  6, 4).  The  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's 
dreams  by  the  divinely-gifted  Joseph  (Gen.  xll,  25- 
32),  and  the  retracing  and  interpretation  of  those  cf 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  in^^pired  prophet  (Dan.  ii,  27, 
etc.  and  again  iv,  19  28),  as  opposed  to  the  diviners 
of  false  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2),  are  very  prominent  cases 
in  point ;  and,  still  more,  ike  dreams  themselves  divinely 
sent  (as  those  in  Gen.  xx,  6;  Judg.  vii,  15;  1  Kings 
iii,  5;  so  those  in  Matt,  i,  20 ;  ii,  12,  13,  19,  22),  nvust 
he  regarded  as  instances  of  divination  in  a  good  sense, 
a  heavenly  oneiromancy  (comp.  Mohammed's  dicta.* 
*'  Good  dreams  are  from  God  ;'*  '^  Good  dreams  are  one 
of  the  great  parts  of  prophecy,"  Lane*s  Arab.  Nujhtsy 
i,  68).  This  is  clear  from  Num.  xii,  6  (where  dreams 
[to  the  sleeping]  and  visions  [to  the  awake]  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  correlative  divinations  author- 
ized by  God),  compared  with  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6.  Manj 
warnings  occur  in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  at- 
tendant on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2, 
etc.).  We  find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for 
dreams  such  as  occurs  in  Virgil,  .^.n.  vii,  81 ;  Plautus, 
Curcul.  i,  1,  2,  61.     See  Dream. 

8.  The  Urim  bnd  Thummim  (Num.  xxvii,  27),  which 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  relation  in  true  divinaticin 
that  the  Ternphim  (q.  v.),  or  idolomnncy,  had  in  the 
idolatrous  system  (see  Hos.  aii,  4).  See  Trim  and 
I  iiuMMiM.  Similar  to  this  was  divination  by  means 
of  the  Kpkod  (q.  v.). 

4.  Phonamancyt  by  means  of  the  Bath-Kol  (^*p  ra, 
daughter  rfthe  voice,  i.  e.  direct  voccU  communication), 
which  God  vouchsafed  especially  to  Moses  (see  Deut. 
xxxiv,  10).  Various  concomitants  of  rc%'^rlatirn  were 
employed  by  the  Deity :  as  the  Rod-Serpent  (Kxo^.  iv, 
8);  the  Ijcprms  Hand  {y tit.  4);  the  Burning  Bu*h  (iii, 
4) ;  the  Plagues  (vii-xii^ :  the  Cloud  (xvi,  10, 11) ;  hot 
most  instances  are  without  phenomena  (Deut.  iv,  15 ; 
1  Kings  xix,  12,  1.%  15,  and  perhaps  Matt,  iii,  18). 
This,  the  true  Bath-Kol,  must  not  be  coDfounded 
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the  fabulous  ono  of  the  Rabbis,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
calls  **a  Action  of  their  own  brain  to  brin;^  their  doc- 
tors and  their  doctrines  into  credit"  {Workt^  iii,  132). 
See  Batu-Kol. 

6,  The  Oracles :  first,  of  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony^  or 
Covenant  (n-inyn  I^K),  described  in  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
and  1  Kings  vi,  16-31  (comp.  Psa.  xxviii,  2) ;  second- 
ly, of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  or  Testi- 
mony (nqn^n  bni<),  described  in  Exod.  xxix,  42,  43. 
In  the  account  of  the  Teitiple,  both  in  1  Kings  vi  and 
2  Chron.,  the  word  H'^^'H  is  used  fifteen  times  to  desig- 
nate the  ^^Oracle^'*  i.  e.  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  1 
Kings  vi,  IG),  in  which  was  placed  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (ver.  19),  whose  golden  cover,  called  the 
^lercy-seat,  was  the  actual  sUus  oraculi  (Hettinger, 
Thrs.  Phil.  p.  866).  That  there  were  several  oracles 
of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both 
from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebnb  at  Ekron  (2 
Kings  i,  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debir.  **  De- 
bir  quod  nos  oraculttm  nve  retpontwn  possumus  appel- 
lare,  et  ut  contentionus  verbum  exprimamas  e  verbo 
XaXrjrnpiov,  vel  locutorlum  dicere"  (Jerome,  ad  Eph, 
i).  The  word  "  oracles"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Actf  vii,  38;  Rom.  iii,  2,  etc.).  On  the 
general  subject  of  oracles,  see  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  ora- 
culU;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cl(u».  Ant.  art.  Oraculum ;  Pot- 
ter's Antiq.  I,  286-326;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi,  and 
Vulg.  Err,  vii,  12,  etc.     See  Oracle. 

6.  The  Angelic  Voice,  T|KbiQ  *i^'n  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxii, 
15 ;  Judg.  xiii,  8, 13).     See  Anoel. 

7.  The  Prophetic  Inttitufion  (S^K^ISS,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Rabh.  col.  1286).  This  was  the  most  illustrious 
and  perfect  means  of  holy  divination  (as  the  orooti/or 
svstem  in  the  heathen  world  was  the  most  eminent 
perversion  and  imitation  of  it),  and  was  often  accompa- 
nied with  symbolical  action  (2  Kings  xiii,  17 ;  Jer.  li, 
63,  64).  We  may  learn  the  importance  of  the  place  it 
was  designed  to  occupy  in  the  Theocracy  as  a  means 
of  divination,  by  the  express  contrast  drawn  between 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  divinations  of  idolatry  on 
the  other.  Comp.  ver.  14  with  ver.  16  of  Deut.  xviii. 
(See  Mlchaelis's  fjiirt  of  Motes,  art.  xxxvi.)  Under 
this  bead  of  prophecy  we  must,  of  course,  include  the 
Cnp)n  H!)"),  as  the  Jews  call  Ute  Inspiration  tf  the 

Iloly  Spirit.  The  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament . 
are  most  suitably  included  in  these  heavenly  utter-  | 
ances,  Aoyta  Btoi).  (See  Heb.  v,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 
Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  divine  communication  to. 
men,  or  inspired  divination :  they  are  referred  to  in 
Heb.  i,  1.  The  antithesis  there  points  to  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Ultimate  Oracle  (the  Logos  of  John),  the 
fuIHller  of  the  promise,  which  Moses  gave  when  he 
prohibited  all  spurious  divination.    See  Prophet. 

8.  Before  wo  close  our  notice  of  divination  in  a  good 
sense,  we  must  adduce  two  instances  of  the  I^brew 
word  at  the  head  of  this  article,  QDp  (hsrn).  Of  the 
thirty-one  occurrences  of  this  expressive  term  in  the 
0.  T.,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  bear  an  evil  meaning. 
In  Prov.  xvi,  10,  and  Isa.  iii,  2,  we  claim  for  it  a  good 
sense.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  noun  QO)? 
(Sept.  ^tavTiiov;  Vulg.  divinatip)  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.  a  divine  sentence  [marg.  "divination"],  and  de- 
notes '^sagacity  such  as  of  diviners"  (Poli  Synops.  in 
loc.  Melancthon,  as  quoted  by  bishop  Patrick  in  loc., 
refers  to  the  acute  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  bis  celebra- 
ted judgment,  and  of  Gonzaga  in  his  sentence  on  the 
governor  of  Milan,  as  instances  of  this  DDp ;  we  might 

add  the  case  supposed  by  Solomon  himself  of  the  sa- 
gacious poor  man  who  successful!}*  defended  the  city 
against  the  mighty  invader,  Eccl.  ix,  15).  In  Isa.  iii, 
2,  the  word  occurs  in  the  Poel  form,  CDp  (Sept.  oro- 

Xanrqq ;  Vulg.  arioius),  and  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  prudent ;  the  company  in  which  the  term  is  found 
requires  for  it  a  good  signification.     See  above. 


9.  It  only  remains  under  this  head  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  great  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  Now  although  the  observed 
&ct  that  *'  men  sometimes,  at  the  hoar  of  their  depar- 
ture, do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves"  {lielig, 
Medici,  xi),  does  not,  of  course,  take  away  from  the 
death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture  their  supernatural 
character  (Gen.  xlix ;  2  Kings  xiii,  etc.),  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting, to  find  that  there  are  analogies  which  re- 
semble them  (//.  xxii,  855 ;  and  the  story  of  Calanux ; 
Cicero,  De  Div.  i,  30 ;  Shaksp.  JHih.  II,  2, 1 ;  Daniell, 
Cif«  W'ar*,  iii,  62,  etc.). 

II.  Forms  of  divination  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture. Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  article 
to  Dent,  xviii,  10-12.  As  these  verses  contain  the 
most  formal  notice  of  the  subject,  we  will  first  take  the 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  diviners  tliere  denounced  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

1.  At  the  very  outset  we  encounter  in  the  phrase 
C^pDjp  DDp)  hosetn'  kesanUm',  one  dieimng  divino' 
tions  (Sept.  fiavrevofitvoQ  fiavrtiav,  Vulg.  ^t  ariolos 
sciscitatur^  A.  V.  "  that  useth  divination"),  the  same 
word  which  we  have  just  noticed  in  a  good  sense.    The 

verb  cop,  like  the  Arabic  equivalent,  primarily  sig- 
nified to  cleave  or  divide  (Meier,  llebr.  Wurtzeltcorter' 
buch,  p.  344 ;  Fttrst,  llebr.  Worterb.  ii,  3*22 ;  Hettinger, 
LejT,  Htptagl,  xliv,  1);  thence  it  acquired  the  sense 
of  deciding  and  determining^  and  Itecame  a  generic 
phrase  for  various  kinds  of  divination.  Rabbi  David 
de  Pomis  says,  **  It  is  a  word  of  large  signification, 
embracing  many  specific  senses,  such  as  geomancy, 
necromancy,  oneiromancy,  cheiromancy,  and  others." 
Maimonides  (in  his  treatise  0*^1313  n*7*Q9  nisbn 
13*^,  cap.  xi,  §  6)  includes  besides  these  methods,  gas- 
tromancy,  lithomancy,  and  catoptromancy ;  and  Rashi 
(on  Deut.  xviii,  10)  makes  QOp  mainly  concerned  with 
the  process  of  rhabdomancy.  Amid  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  generic  sense  of  the  word,  the  Sept. 
has  rendered  it  by  the  general  phrase  fiavTiveff^ai 
fiavTtiav,  to  dicine  a  divination ;  wherein  it  is  follow- 
ed by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  by  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  versions  (J.  Clodius,  Dissert,  de  Magia 
Sagittar.  [Viteb.  1675]  i,  5;  and  Wichmannshausen, 
Dissert,  i,  4).  The  word  is  used  of  Balaam  (Josh,  xiii, 
22),  of  the  Philistine  soothsayers  (1  Sam.  vi,  2),  of  the 
Hebrew  false  prophets  (Micah  iii,  8,  6,  7, 11,  and  in 
other  passages),  without  specifying  any  mode  of  divi- 
nation. We  therefore  regard  this  as  a  general  phrase 
introductory  to  the  seven  particular  ones  which  follow. 
The  absence  of  the  copulative  1,  which  is  prefixed  to 
every  other  word  but  ^3*^?^,  confirms  this  view.  As 
the  word,  however,  involves  the  notion  of  "  cutting," 
some  connect  it  with  the  Chald.  "pHTS  (from  "ITJi,  to 
c«/),  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4,  etc.,  and  to  be  taken  to  mean 
astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci,  etc.  (Juv.  vi,  682  sq. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii,  80).  Others  refer  it  to  the  /rXiy/oo^tavruf 
(Schol.  ad  Eur.  JJipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Lots,  ad  init.) ; 
but  it  required  no  art  to  explain  their  une.  for  they 
were  regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi,55;  Esth.iii,7;  Prov.  xvi,  83;  xviii,  18)^  Both 
lots  and  digitorum  micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used 
in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rab.  s.  V.  Digitis  micando).     See  above. 

2.  "(Siy^,  meonen'.    This  word  is  variously  derived 
and  explained.     In  our  A.  V.  it  is,  in  two  out  of  seven 
times  of  its  occurrence  (besides  the  pnet.  and  fut.),  ren- 
dered ^''Observer  of  times'^  (as  if  from  HSS:?,  a  set  dme. 
Fuller,  Misc.  Sac.  i,  16,  after  Rashi).     The  idea  is,  the 
assigning  certain  Hmes  to  things,  and  distinguishing  by  /, 
astrology  lucky  from  unlucky  days,  and  even  montluM- 
(as  when  Ovid  [^Fastt]  says,  '^Mense  malum  maio  nqich 
bere  vulgus  ait")  and  years  (Maimonides,  Aboda  ^av^oda 
cap.  9 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  H^r.  i,  887).     So  perhap* 
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Job  iiif  5,  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  some 
days  as  candiJi,  others  as  airi  (Hesiod.  0pp.  tt  D.  770 ; 
Sueton.  Aug,  92,  etc.)>  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
Gal.  iv,  10  to  this  mperstiHon ;  the  Mosaic  institution 
of  sacred  seasons  is  itself  there  prohibited,  as  being  ab- 
rogated to  Christians  (Selden,  De  ann,  civiL  v«L  Jud. 
c.  21 ;  and  Alford,  in  loc.).  The  Sept  version,  by  the 
yerb  and  part.  leKriiovi^ie^ai  (in  four  places),  and  the 
noun  rXi7^ovur/<uc  On  two  others),  refers  to  divination 
by  words  and  voices  (Saidas,  cXijf^tvter/iot,  at  ^id  twv 
Xoytttv  vapartjpixrtu;).  Festus  deri^'es  om?n  itself 
(quasi  oramen\  because  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
IquiaJU  ab  ore).  Words  of  ill  omen  (Bva^fiiaiy  which 
Ilorace  calls  mat^  ominata  verba,  and  Plautus  obsc<B- 
nata  [prob.  ohscawaiaj)^  were  exchanged  for  bona  nom- 
inOj  as  when  Cicero  repcirti^d  to  the  Senate  the  execu- 
tion of  Lentulus  and  others  by  the  word  "  vixerunt,*' 
they  have  ceased  to  live,  instead  of  **mortui  sunt,"  they 
(ire  dead.  So  Leotychides  embraced  the  omen  of  Hege- 
sistratus  (Herodot.  xi,  91).  Hebrew  instances  of  this 
observing  of  words  occur  in  Gen.  xxiv,  14,  and  1  Sam. 
xiv,  9, 10, where  a  divine  interposition  occurred;  in  1 
Kin^  XX,  83,  the  catching  at  the  word  of  the  king  of 
Israel  was  rather  a  human  instinct  than  a  vaparijpt- 
(TfCt  or  mttrldng^  in  its  proper  (superstitious)  sense. 
Akin  to  and  arising  from  tiiis  observance  of  verbal 
omens  aroso  the  forms  of  blhhmancy  called  Sortes  Ho- 
merica,  Vtrgiliante,  BibliccB,  etc.  The  elevation  of  Se- 
verus  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  bis  opening  at 
Virgil's  line,  "Tu  regere  im{>erio  populos,'  Romane, 
memento."  Most  remarkable  were  the  responses  which 
it  is  said  Charles  I  and  I^rd  Falkland  obtained,  when 
they  consulted  their  Vir^jils  before  the  civil  war.  The 
former  opened  /f^ndd  iv,  where  Dido  predicts  a  vio- 
lent death  to  i£n?ai),  while  the  latter  chanced  upon 
jEneid  xi,  at  Evander's  Ijmentation  over  his  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicephorus  Gre^oras,  the  Psalter  was  the 
best  book  for  the  Sortes  Bililicce,  but  Cedrenus  informs 
us  that  the  N,  T.  was  more  commonly  used  (Niceph. 
Greg,  viii,  Aug.  Ep.  110;  IVidcaux,  Connect,  ii,  376, 
etc. ;  Cardan,  De  VariHafe,  p.  1040).  Tliis  superstition 
became  so  rife  that  it  wa<«  necessary  to  denounce  it 
fVom  the  pulpit  as  forbidden  by  the  divine  precept, 
**  Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  The  Mos- 
lems consult  the  Koran  in  similar  manner,  but  they 
take  their  answer  from  the  seventh  line  of  the  right- 
hand  page  (see  Occult  Sciences,  p.  332).  A  belief  in 
the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  Egj'ptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  804 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of  the  engi- 
neer was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis  from  re- 
moving the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Fgypt.  iv,  144).  The  universality  of  the  lielief  among 
the  ancients  is  known  to  everv  scholar  (Cicero,  De  div. 
i ;  Herod,  ii,  90 ;  Virgil,  JBn.  vii,  116,  etc.).     See  Bib- 

LOMANCT. 

Another  origin  for  "p'^r^iQ  is  found  by  some  (cnmp. 

Vitrir.ga,  Comment,  ad  fsa.  ii,  6)  in  the  noun  "j^S,  the 

eye,  the  root  of  which  occurs  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii, 

9)  as  a  verb,  *'Saul  eyed  David."     This  derivation 

would  point  to  Jascinatinn,  the  Greek  fiavKavia  and 

the  LsLtin/ascinum.    Vossius  derives  these  words  from 

<^fiKTi  caiVeiv,  to  MU  tcith  the  eyes,     Pliny  (HoUand^s 

transl.  i,  155)  says :  '^Such  like  these  are  among  the 

Triliallians  and  lUyrians,  who  with  their  ver}'  eiesight 

can  witch  (effascinent),  yea,  and  kill  those  whom  the}' 

looke  wistly  upon  any  long  time"  (comp.  Aul.  Gell. 

ix,  4, 8 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v,  7).    Reginald  Scot  speaks 

of  certain  Irish  witches  as  ^'■eyebiters'^  {Discovery  of 

Witchcrnfiy  iii,  15).     Whole  treatises  have  been  writ- 

^     ten  on  this  subject,  such  as  the  De  Fascino,  bj'  the 

^i  Itulian  Vairus  in  l.")«9 ;  tlie  Opusculum  de  Fascino,  by 

•Pi  Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1663;  and  the  Tractatus  de 

of  ^fucinatione  in  1675,  bj'  a  German  physician  called 

bres'rommann.     (See  also  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  21-2.)     In  Mar- 

caiuUH*8  Descrivtim  of  IK.  Isles  of  Scotland,  "Mollnka 


beans"  are  mentioned  as  amulets  against  fiLScination. 
Dalluway  {Account  of  ConsianHnopk  as  quoted  in  Oc- 
cult Sciencesy  p.  210)  says  that  *'  nothing  can  exceed 
the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  evil  eye 
of  an  enemy  or  infidel.  Passages  fh>m  the  Koran  are 
painted  on  the  outside  of  houses,  etc.,  to  divert  the  sin- 
ister influence."  A  belief  in  the  **  evil  eye,"  6^ak- 
fiog  fiaoKavog  (7"^  1??)}  was  universal,  and  ia  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Dent,  xxiii,  3 ;  Matt,  xx,  15 ; 
Tob.  iv,  7,  fiff  ^BovTiffdria  aov  it  b^aXfio^;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  9, "  Saul  eyed  David").  The  passages  of  the  an- 
cients on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's  Ani.  I, 
383  sq.     See  Eye. 

But  the  derivation  of  "{dl^Ta  which  finds  most  favor 
with  modem  authorities  deduces  the  word  from  "^7^  a 
cloud,  so  that  the  diviner  would  ply  his  art  by  watch- 
ing clouds,  thunders,  lightnings  (Meier,  H^r.  H'Sr- 
zdwh,  V.  6,  p.  92 ;  FUrst,  Worierb.  ii,  167,  who,  however, 
finds  room  for  aU  the  derivations ;  and  Gesenius,  s.  v. 
"p^,  leans  to  the  figurative  sense  of  to  eUmd,  viz.  to 
use  covert  arts').  Rosenmttller,  Scholia  in  Levii.  xix, 
26,  follows  A  ben  Esra,  who  thinks  this  diviner  obtamed 
his  omens  from  observation  of  the  clouds.  The  notion 
that  the  terms  Dt?i?»  ®*8t,  "IHK,  west,  1*^?^,  south, 
bxiab,  north,  were  derived  from  the  position  of  the 
Planetarhts  as  he  faced  the  east,  taking  his  celestial 
observations  (Gooflwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  iv,  10),  is 
rejected  by  his  annotator  Carpzov  with  the  greatest 
disgust.  Jeremiah  (x,  2)  clearly  refers  to  this  divina- 
tion, which  had  its  counterpart  in  Greek  and  Latin  lit- 
erature (e.  g.  in  //.  ii,  352,  Nestor  speaks  of  right-hand 
flashes  as  being  lucky  (see  also  Odys.  xv,  304).  Diod- 
orus  Siculus  (iii,  840,  ed.  Bipont.)  mentions  the  divina- 
tion by  means  of  thunder  (KfpavvoaKovia,  and  the  al 
kv  roic  Ktpavvolg  iiofn)futat)  .of  the  Etrurians  (comp. 
*' fulguratores — hi  fiilgurum  inspectores,"  Cato,  iJe 
Mot.  Claud.  Neron, ;  Nonius,  Ixiii,  21 ;  Cicero,  De  Div, 
ii,  63.  [In  Orelli,  2301,  fufguriafxfr.'])  Pliny,  in  ii, 
43,  treats  of  the  physical,  and  in  ii,  54,  of  the  oraeuitr 
qualities  of  thunder,  lightning,  etc. ;  as  does  L.  A.  Sen- 
eca in  Nafur.  Queest,  ii,41.  Statins  mentions  the  winds 
for  purposes  of  divination  {Thebaid,  iii,  512-538).  See 
Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii,  135,  for  the  probable  scientific 
adaptiitions  by  the  Etrurians  of  their  divining  arts. 

To  this  class  we  must  refer  "the  astrologers"  (^^^H 
Q^pd  here  only  found) ;  "  the  star-gazers,  or  rather 
siar-propheU'' (pro.'zrs^  D'^thn);  and  "the  monthly 
prognosticators,"  or  rather  they  that  make  known  at  the 
new  moons  vhat  tcill  happen  to  thee  (D'^^'^nb  D"?''7* - 
Tpbj  sikS"^  n\rK^ ;  see  Rosenmttller,  iVloc.),  which 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  sublime  challenge  of  God  to 
the  Chaldee  sorcerers  in  Isa.  xlvii,  13.  Astrology  re- 
tained a  long  hold  even  on  the  minds  of  astronomers; 
e.  g.  Stofller  from  its  evaluation  predicted  a  deluge  for 
1524 ;  Cardan  his  own  death :  Wallenstein  was  a  great 
amateur  of  astrolopj' ;  Tycho  Brah6  studied  and  prac- 
tised it;  so  did  Morinus;  Kepler  supposed  that  the 
planets  by  their  configurations  exercised  certain  influ- 
ences over  sublunary  nature;  Lord  Bacon,  moreover, 
thought  that  astrology  needed  only  to  be  reformed,  not 
rejected  (Arago,  Prip.  Astron.  [by  Smyth  and  Grant] 
ii,  8 ;  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science,  150,  211).  See 
Prognostic  ATOR. 

In  Judg.  ix,  37,  the  expression  "oak  of  ifeotienim 
(enchantments)"  refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  sa- 
credness  of  great  trees  (Homer,  Od.  xiv,  328,  as  to  the 
fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  142).  See 
Meonekim. 

3.  The  next  word  in  our  list  (Deut.  xviii,  10)  is 
dH3?3,  menachesh',  ^^an  enchanter,'*  (Sept.  oiwvtZoftf- 
voc ;  Vulg.  qui  observat  auguria).  In  Gen.  xliv,  5, 15, 
this  somewhat  general  word  is  used  of  divining  by  the 
cup,  or  cylicomancy  (KoXtKopaynia),     Primitively  this 
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was  the  drtnking-cup  which  contained  the  libation  to 
the  gods  (Potter).     This  divination  prevailed  more  in 
the  East  and  in  Egypt,     The  icuvSv,  used  in  the  Sept. 
to  designate  Joseph's  cap,  resembles  both  the  Arabic 
k  ida  and  the  Hindu  kundiy  sacred  chalice  (Schleusner, 
Lex.  V,  T,  8.  V. ;  Kitto,  Bib,  Ilius.  i,  398).     One  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  in  the  sculptures  from  Nimroud,  holds 
a  ditimng-cup  in  his  right  hand  (^Bonomi's  Nineveh, 
etc.  p.  306).     The  famous  cup  of  Jeroshid,  which  is 
the  constant  theme  of  the  poetry  and  mythology  of 
Persia,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  full  of  the 
elixir  of  immortality,  while  digging  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  Persepolls.    It  possessed  the  property  of  repre- 
senting the  whole  world  in  its  concavity,  and  all  things 
good  and  bad  then  g  )ing  on  in  it.     Homer  describes 
Nestor's  cup  in  similar  manner;  and  Alexander  the 
Groat  had  a  mystic  cup  of  a  like  kind.     In  the  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam  the  unfortunate  Tippoo  Saib  re- 
tired to  gaze  on  hU  divining-cup ;  after  standing  a 
while  absorbed,  he  returned  to  the  fight  and  soon  fell. 
The  "  great  magitien"  Merlin's  cup  Is  described  (Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  iil,  2, 19),  "  Like  to  the  world  it- 
selfe,  it  seem'd  a  world  of  glas.*'     In  Nordcn's  Trav- 
els in  Fff'/pt,  and  Capt.  Cook's  Voyiges,  the  use  of  di- 
vinln.^-cups  in  modem  Nubia  and  at  Tongataboo,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  mentioned  (compare  Kitto, 
Daily  Bible  lUustrat.  i,  424).     The  Orientals  ascribe 
much  of  Solomon's  wisdom  to  his  possession  of  a  sacred 
cup,  a  Gianuchid,  or  vase  offhe  sun  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v. 
Giam ;  Occult  Sciences^  p.  817).     Parkhurst  and  oth- 
ers, denying  that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a 
mere  cup  of  office  (Bruce's  Travels^  ii,  667),  *'  for  which 
he  would  seirch  carefully."     But  in  all  probability 
the  A.  V.  is  right.     The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of 
Egypt,  and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (H&vernick,  Einl. 
z,  d.  Pentat.).     The  divination  was  by  means  of  radi- 
ations from  the  water,  or  from  magically-inscribed 
gems,  etc.,  thrown  into  it  (a  sort  of  vcpoftavnia^  kuto- 
Trrpofiavniat  or  KpvtrrdWofiavTtia^  Cardan,  De  rerum 
Variet,  cap.  93),  like  the  famous  m'rror  of  ink  (Lane, 
Mod,  Eg,  ii,  362),  and  the  cr3'stal  divining-globes,  the 
properties  of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.    Jul. 
Serenus  {De  Falo^  ix,  18)  says  that  after  certain  incan- 
tations a  diemnn  was  heard  in  the  water.     For  illus- 
trations of  Egypti jn  cups,  see  Wilkinson,  iii,  268.    This 
kind  of  divination  is  not  the  same  as  cyatkomancy 
(Suidas,  8.  V.  KorrafH^Hv),  which  consists  in  drawing 
omens  from  a  common  drinking-cup ;  much  like  the 
vulgar  practice,  still  prevalent,  of  reading  fortunes  in 
the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the  grounds  in  a  tea- 
cup.    See  Cup. 

But  the  versions  of  the  Sept.  and  Tulg.  give  quite 
a  different  turn  to  our  uns^,  and  point  to  that  part 
of  the  augurial  art  which  consisted  of  omens/rom  birds^ 
i.  e.  omithomcmcy  (opvtBoptavTiia^omvKffioQ,  6pvi9o(TKO' 
iriKJi).    The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  fiivor  this  view 
(=augurari  ab  animali  alatd).     Birds  in  their  flight 
over  the  earth  were  supposed  to  observe  men's  secret 
actions,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  accidents,  etc.  (comp. 
Eccl.  X,  20).     Aristophanes  {Birds')  says,  "None  bnt 
some  bird,  perhaps,  knows  of  my  treasure :"  so  that  the 
birds  assume  prerogatives  of  deity ;  *•  We  are  as  good  as 
oracles  and  gods  to  you,  "etc.    The  notes^  the  JUght^  and 
the  feeding  of  birds  were  the  main  phenomena  (Bo- 
chart,  ed.  Leusd.  ii,  19).     Homer  is  full  of  this  divina- 
tion (//.  xii,  310 ;  Od.  x v,  1 60,  et  passim).    So  the  Latin 
classics ;  see  Serviun,  Virg,  jEn.  iii,  361  ("aves  oscines, 
praspetes**) ;  also  Cicero,  Fam,  vi,  6, 13 ;  De  Divln,  ii, 
72,  etc. ;  and  Livy,  x,  40  (tripudium  solistimnm).    For 
qualities  of  various  birds,  8ee  Potter,  xv,  and  Occult 
Sciences^  p.  142,  143.     This  divination  was  much  in 
vojTue  in  the  East  also ;  so  Philostratus  {Vil.  ApoUon.  i, 
14)  and  Porphyry  {De  Absiin.  Animal,  Ui)  say.     Rab- 


attainments,  in  such  passages  as  Eccl.  x,  20,  and  1 
Kings  iv,  30.  Rashi  comments  PIBirn  "pir^a  Dsn, 
learned  in  the  tongue  of  birds;  so  Kimchi  and  the  Afid» 
bar  Babboj  xix.     Sec  Enchanter. 

The  root  ITflS  has  the  primary  sense  of  a  low  hiss- 
ing^ tohispering  sound;  from  this  arises  the  derivative 
^^na,  a  serpent^  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  0.  T.    Ge- 
seniu.«,  Thes,  p.  875 ;  Lex.  by  Robinson,  p.  665 ;  and 
Fllrst,  Hebr,  Wdrterb.  p.  .81,  prefer  to  derive  from  the 
primary  sense  (q.  d.  dirinare  vel  augurari  as  general 
terms) ;  but  Bochart,  ii,  21,  22,  peremptorily  derives 
from  the  secondary  sense  of  the  serpent^  and  discovert 
in  this  dnS^  the  divination  called  ophiomancy  {u^w 
fiatniia).     FUrst  admits  this  as  "tolerable."     Clas- 
sical instances  of  divining  by  serpents  occur  in  lUady 
ii,308;  ^n«a,v,84;  Cicero,  2>c  i?jV.  i,  18, 36 ;  Valer. 
Maxim,  i,  6, 8 ;  Terent.  Phorm.  iv,  4,  26;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii;  Horace,  Carm,  iii,  27,  5.     (According  to 
Hesychius,  s.  v.  oiutvo^,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  oiutvurriKrf, 
omens  from  serpents  as  well  as  from  birds  formed  a 
usual  branch  of  the  augur's  art ;  hence  probably  the 
general  phrase  employed  in  the  Sept.  and  other'  ver- 
sions.)    Serpent-charming y  referred  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6, 
and  Jer.  viii,  17,  is  a  part  of  this  divination.    Frequent 
mention  of  this  art  also  occurs  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers.     (See  Kalisch  on  Exod.  vii,  12,  who 
refers  to  iElian,  Hist.Anm,  xvii, 5 :  Sil.  Italic,  iii,  300 ; 
Strabo,  xii,  814;  Gellius,  JVbrt.  Attic,  xvi,  11;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  854 ;  Niebuhr,  Travels,  i,  189 ;  Bochart,  ffi-. 
crtw.  iii,  162 ;  Description  de  TEgypte,  viii,  \ OS;  xviii,  1, 
333  [in  i,  159,  there  is  a  description  of  the  feats  of  some 
Cairo  jugglers  with  the  serpent  Haje'] ;  Quatrembre, 
Afem,  8ur  VEgypte,  i,  202;  Minutoli,  Travels,  p.  226; 
Hengstenberg,  Afos,  and  Egypt,  p.  97-103;  Lane,  Mod, 
Egypt,  ii,  230).     The  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  health 
and  healing  (Plin.  xxiv,  4,  22) ;  Moses's  brazen  ser^ 
pent  (Num.  xxi,  9),  which  was  a  symbol  of  deliverance 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6 ;  conip.  John  iii,  14),  was  at  length  made 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.     Hezekiah,  to  destroy 
the  charm,  reduced  its  name  to  its  mere  material 
(rdnsn  ©na  =  in^np),  2  Kings  xviii,  4.     See  Ne- 
UU8HTAN.     These  menacke^im^  therefore,  were  prob- 
ably ophiomant* — people  who,  like  the  ancient  Psylli 
(Pliny,  ff.  N.  vii,  2;  xviii,  4)  and  Marmaridae  (Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  301),  were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocu- 
ous and  obedient  (Exod.  vii,  9 ;  Jor.  viii,  17 ;  Eccl.  x, 
11),  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meriac, 
162 ;  Lucan,  ix,  891 ;  /En,  vii,  753),  but  also,  no  doubt, 
by  the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  heredi- 
tary secret  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Arnob.  adv, 
Gent,  ii,  82).    They  had  a  similar  power  over  scorpions 
(Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).     See  Charmer. 

4.  7)^'S?3,  mekashsheph'  (Sept.  ^ap^aKo^ ;  Vnlg.  ma- 
leficus;  Auth.  Vers,  "witch").      This  word  has  al- 
ways a  bad  sense  in  the  Old  Test,  in  the  twelve  in- 
stances in  which  the  verb  [always  Piel~\  and  the 
noun  are  used.     The  Syriac,  however  (kamp),  bears 
the  good  sense  of  prayer  and  public  service  to  God 
{Sitjmg,  \uTovpyia,  in   Acts  iv,  31;    xiii,  2).     The 
Arabic  {k<uhaf)  suggests  the  meaning  of  the  miss- 
ing Kal  =  "to  reveal."     In  Exod.  vii,  11,  this  word 
describes  (in  plur.)  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  who  are 
also  there  called  D'^psfl,  sages,  and  (as  also  in  vii,  22 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xii,  8, 24)  D'^filS'in,  Upoypafi^aTtiQ  (Clem.   \ 
Alex,  vi,  638),  or  sacred  scribes  of  Egypt.     This  latter 
title  identifies  these  with  the  Ma^,  or  sacerd)tes,  of 
the  Chaldaean  court  (see  Dan.  ii,  10,  27).    The  prophet 
was  himself  made  by  the  king  of  Babylon  "pr  13*111  S^, 
**  master  of  the  magicians"  (Dan.  t,  11).    The  arts  of 
these  diviners  (O'^Iprt,  Exod.  vii,  11,  D'^ob,  ver.  22), 
which  enabled  them  to  withstand  Moses,  were  doubt- 
less imposing,  bnt  so  inferior  to  the  miracles  by  whicb 


binical  doctors  discover  augury  among  king  Solomon's  i  they  were  ultimatsly  foiled  (viii,  19),  and  their  gods 
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confounded  (xii,  12).  The  conjecture  of  Aben  Ezra, 
that  it  was  **  their  skill  in  the  secrets  of  physical  sci- 
ence" (quoted  in  Carpzov,  Apparatus^  p.  543),  such  as 
is  attributed  to  the  Etrurian  yu/^ro^oru  by  Humboldt 
{KosmoSf  1.  c),  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  their 
impious  contest,  is  not  unreasonable.     The  names  of 

two  of  these  chartummim  (or  C^Et^^p)  are  given  by 
Paul,  2  Tim.  iii,  8.  (For  Talmudic  traditions  about 
tliesf,  f»ce  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal,  col.  945 ;  comp.  Pliny, 
llltt.  Xat.  XXX,  1,  who  associates  Jamnes  and  Jotapes 
with  Moses  as  Jew$;  Apuleius,  Apol.  108  [ed.  Casaub.], 
who  mentions  Moae.<^  Jannes^  etc.,  as  inter  magos  cele- 
brati;  Numenius  P3'thag.  in  Eusebius,  Ptrrp,  Ewmg, 
ix,  8,  who  mentions  *\avvr\ii  koX  'la/i/3pj}c  Aiyvimot 
and  MouoaloQ  6  'lovSaloc.  The  Moslems  call  these 
magicians  Sadur  and  Gadur;  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Mou- 
sa ;  and  Sale,  Koran,  p.  £37 ;  Schoettgen,  I/or,  Hebr. 
p.  893;  RosenmtiUer,  on  Exd.  1.  c).  How  they  pro- 
duced the  wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh, whether  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or 
by  mere  legerdemain,  or  by  dnmoniacal  assistance  (as 
supposed  by  the  fathers,  and  Josephus,  Ant,  ii,  5),  we 
can  only  conjecture.  The  N.  T.  gives  us  the  names 
of  other  diviners  also — in  this  respect  differing  observ- 
ably from  the  reserve  of  the  O.  T. — e.  g.  of  Simon 
Ma^rus  (Acts  viii,  9,  fiayivtav) ;  of  Baijesus  or  Elymas 
(Actd  xiii,  G,  8,  o  /iayoc) ;  the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix, 
18,  14,  kKopKitTrai).  We  have  alluded  to  the  supposed 
teienlijic  basis  of  the  arts  of  these  C^fi^S^,  or  D'^^SH, 
or  D'^:2I3'in  (for  the  identity  of  these,  see  Kalisch,  on 
Exod.  p.  114 ;  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Bibl.  Commen- 
tir^  i,  357).  The  term  under  consideration  might  no 
doubt  involve  the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  water  (aquslicium),  etc.,  dependent  on  phys- 
ical laws  only  parti..lly  understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Su- 
perstkiotis).     See  Mauician. 

By  Umbreit,  on  Job^  and  Deyling  (Observ,  Sacr.  iii, 
129),  the  words  D^  '^^"''1133,  "  the  blackness  of  the 
day,"  in  Job  iii,  5, are  taken  to  mean  certain  "  incanta- 
ticna  which  darken  the  day,"  practised  by  magicians 
(some  think  them  also  indicated  in  the  8th  verse  by 
the  words  Ot"^— '"nn^X,  *'that  curse  the  day")  who 
were  able,  as  the  superstitious  imagined,  to  change 
the  brightest  day  into  the  darkest  midnight.  Popular 
ignorance  has  idways  connected  magical  power  with 
scientific  skill.  The  foretelling  of  the  rise  and  setting 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  prediction  of  eclipses, 
used  to  invest  astronomers  of  old  with  a  marveUous 
reputation  (Virgil,  yEn.  iv,  489;  Ovid,  Mef<m.  xii,  263 ; 
Horace,  Epod.  v,  45 ;  TibuU.  i,  2,  42.  So  Shakspeare, 
Temp.Y,  1).  In  Exod.  xxii,  18,  the  feminine  nB^;3?3, 
mekashshephaJt' ^  occurs  (also  translated  a  wUch  in  the 
A.  v.).  In  the  Theocratic  system,  where  women  as 
well  as  men  were  endued  with  supernatural  gifts  (such 
as  Deltorah,  Hannah,  Huldah),  female  pretenders  were 
to  be  found — indeed,  according  to  Maimonides  {Moreh 
N*h.  iii,  37),  and  Babyl.  Gemara  (Sanhed,  in  Ugolini 
Theg.  XXV,  77(5) .  they  were  more  rife  even  than  males. 
Their  divination  is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  23,  and  de- 
scrilwl  ver.  17-22  (comp.  Triumphii  Dissert,  de  pulviliis 
et  pfpli^  prnphetiss.  in  Thes.  Nov.  ad  Crit.  Sacr,  i,  972, 
and  Kphrem  Syrus,  in  HosenmUller  in  Inc.,  who  sup- 
poses the  "  pillows"  to  he  amulet<(  for  divination  fitted 
to  their  sleeves).     See  Witch. 

6.  The  next  phrase  in  the  Mosaic  catalogue  of  for- 
bidden divination  is  (Deut.  xviii,  11)  *nn,  chober',  "a 
charmer"  (Sept.  l-Trafitutv;  Vulg.  incantator).  The 
root  chahar'  denotes  binding^  ox  joining  together,  Ge- 
senius  (by  Robinson,  p.  293)  refers  to  a  species  of 
magic  which  was  practised  by  bind'vg  mngic  knots 
(comp.  Gordian  knot).  Carpzov  (^Apparatnt^  p.  544) 
quotes  Rabbinical  authority,  and  Bochart  (Hierot.  ii, 
^  6),  for  a  kind  of  divination  which  dretp  together  nox- 
ious creatures  (serpentes  and  scorpiones)  for  purposes 


of  sorcery ;  and  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6,  the  very  phrase  bcfuK 
us  is  applied  to  serpent  duirmtrs.  (See  ubove,  under 
8.)  Gaulmin  (in  Carpzov)  mentions  ittrfio^  (/c«Zv.  as 
if  the  very  gods  might  be  bound  by  magic  arts.  The 
Sept.  version  suggests  our  speU-hmmd.  **  Spell  b  a 
kind  of  incantation  per  Mt:rmones  vel  verhOj^  says  Som- 
ner.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  such  a  charm  m 
poetry.  The  refrain  in  the  choms  of  the  Furies  (^&. 
chylus,  Eumen.  296,  818,  327),  abova  (a  spell-bliirht).  i« 
imitated  by  Byron  (Manfred,  i,  1).  So  lililton  {Comtu^ 
852);  Jonson*8  witch  (m  the  Sad  Shfjkerd)  w  kx'vI 
^'to  rivet  charms;"  comp.  Beaum.  and  Fletcher  {The 
Lofful  Stdjtci,  ii,  2).  This  last  quotation  directa  us  to 
the  best  explanation  of  divination  by  ^2T\.  Its  idea 
is  binding  together;  the  ring  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  symlM)l  of  such  conjunction  (comp.  veddtng-ring^ 
in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England).  In 
the  phenomena  of  dactylomancg  (^aKrv\oftavT(ta%  or 
divination  by  ring  (Potter,  ii,  18;  Smedley,  Occult 
Sciences^  p.  87-40,  343),  we  have  the  most  exact  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  before  us.  Josephus  (^Ant,  viii, 
2,  G),  among  the  attributes  of  king  Solomon's  wi^^lom, 
ascribes  to  him  much  magical  skill,  and,  with  the  rest^ 
necromancy  and  spells,  and  goes  on  to  specify  an  in- 
stance of  exorcism  by  virtue  of  Solomon's  magic  rmg. 
D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Giam,  already  quoted)  calls  Jemt'hid 
the  Solomon  of  Persia ;  and,  according  to  Minatoli 
{Beise,  p.  8.3),  Solomon  is  ordinarily  regarded  in  Uo»- 
lem  countries  as  the  great  master  of  divination.  See 
Charmer. 

6.  n'lK  h^b,  shoU'  6b,  "a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits"  (Sept.  iyyatrrpipvOos ;  Vulg.  gm  Pgtkones  con- 
suHt).    Most  writers  treat  this  class  of  diviners  as  nec- 
romancers (so  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  84).     But,  whatever 
he  the  close  connection  of  the  two  as  deducible  from 
other  passagi's,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  Dent, 
xviii,  11,  six  bxb  is  synonvmous  with  b»  C^r  *^ 
C^PySn,  which  follows  almost  next.     Botitcher,  Ife 
Inferis,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two  ex- 
pressions (p.  108),  and  then  identifies  the  S'^K,  which 
occurs  in  the  plural  in  Job  xxxii,  19  (in  its  primary 
sense  of  a  leathern  battle,  or  water-skin),  with  the  noun 
of  the  same  form  which  is  found  in  bo  many  other 
passages  with  a  different  meaning.     In  these  the 
Sept.  has  invariably  used  iyyaarpifiv^oCi  which  con- 
nects our  phrase  with  ventriloquism,  as  a  branch  of  the 
divining  art.     (For  the  supposed  connection  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  senses  of  six,  see  Gese- 
nius, Thes.  p.  84,  and  Lex.  by  Robinson,  p.  20;  alfo 
Bottchef,  p.  107.     The  analogy  is  also  in  close  con- 
sistency with  the  words  of  Job.^Umbrcit,  in  loc.) 
Having  settled  the  sense  of  the  word,  Bdttcher  froes 
on  to  draw  a  noticeable  distinction  in  certain  phrases 
where  it  occurs.     First,  21 K  in  the  singular  number 
designates  the  fumiUar  spirit  (i.  e.  wliat  he    calls 
**murmelbauch,"  venter  fremens  [in  a  correct  8ense3, 
or  **munnelwesen,"  dannon fremens  [in  a  superstitious 
sense]).    Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  :2''i<  r^7S, 
mistress  [or  owner]  ofafemUiar  spirit  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
7);  six  ^XC,  a  consulter  or  questioner  ofafamSlar 
spirit  [i.  e.  says  Bdttcher,  *'  ventriloquus  vates  ipse'*] 
(Deut.  xviii,  11).     Secondly,  Six,  when  governed  by 
the  particle  a,  refers  not  to  the  vates,  or  professional 
consulter,  but  to  the  person  who  requests  his  aid : 
thus,  while  :2ix  bx*I?  is  said  of  the  diviner  (Joe.  ciL) 
nixa  bixrb  (with  the  particle)  is  applied  to  king 
Saul,  who  sought  the  familiar  spirit  by  the  aid  of  the 
vates,  or  pythonissa  (1  Chron.  x,  1.3).     **  The  same  dis- 
tinction," says  Bottcher,  *'is  also  maintained  by  the 
Targumists  and  Talmudists."   (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii, 8, 
"  Divine  to  me,  sixa,  by  the  familiar  spmt.")    Third- 
ly,  ri:iX,  in  the  plural,  is  uped  in  a  conaret€  seme  to 
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indicate  the  yentriloqulBts  or  diviners  themselves,  and 
not  the  "  familiar  spirits"  which  were  supposed  to  act- 
uate them  {De  Jnferis^  p.  101,  §  205,  where  the  learned  I 
writer  adduces  similar  cases  of  metonymy  from  other 
languages:  as  yaoripiQ  dpyai,  *^ ilow^eUieaj^*  Tit.  i, 
12;  so  our  ''Wits  about  Unon;'*  the  German  ''Wit2- 
kopfe,'*  **  Dickbftuche,"  etc.)  By  this  canon  we  dis- 
cover the  general  accuracy  of  our  A.  Y.  in  such  pa»- 
sages  as  Lev.  xix,  81,  where  nhktl  is  well  rendered, 
**  Them  that  hcofe  &miliar  spirits."  Comp.  Lev.  xx,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  xxyiii,  8,  9;  2  Kings  xxiU,  24;  Isa.  viii,  19; 
xix,  8.  In  Isa.  xxix,  4,  the  same  concrete  rendering 
is  applied  to  liK  in  the  singular,  contrary  to  Bott- 
Cher's  first  and  third  canons;  but  this  rendering  is 
inferior  to  what  Bdttcber  would  suggest,  viz.  '*Thy 
voice  shall  be  as  ofafamiUar  spirit^  out  of  the  ffround" 
etc.  This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  accuracy  of 
our  version,  thus  tested,  seems  to  be  at  fault ;  it  con- 
trasts strilLingly  with  the  Sept.  in  this  point,  which 
maintains  no  distinction  between  the  sing,  and  the 
plur.  of  this  word,  other  than  the  mechanical  one  of 

putting  lyyaorpifitfBog  for  21 K,  and  iyyaorpifw^oi 
for  nsx.  The  Vulgate  is  more  cautious,  e.  g.  it  ren- 
ders most  of  the  plurals  magi^  rightly,  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  A.  V.  in  accurac}',  for  it  trans- 
lates both  the  sing.  :2ii<  of  2  Kings  xxi,  6,  and  the 
plur.  r^hk  of  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  by  the  same  word, 
P^fhoneSf  and  similarly  Isa.  viii,  19,  and  xix,  8.  (For 
a  description  of  the  Delphian  Pytha,  or  Pythoni^sa, 
and  why  ventriloquist  faculties  were  attributed  to  her 
[whence  one  of  her  designations,  iyyaorpifutBoi'],  see 
Potter *s  AfUiq.  c.  ix.)  A  vast  amount  of  information 
touching  the  Hebrew  yaorpofiavriiaf  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  contained  in  the  trea- 
tise of  Leo  Alia  tins,  and  Eustathius  Antiochen.,  De 
Enffostrimytho ;  and  the  Samufl  redivivus  of  Michael 
Rothard,  all  reprinted  in  Critici  Satri^  viii,  808-458. 
See  also  St.  Chrysostom,  Opera  (ed.  Bened.),  vii,  445. 
A  concise  statement  is  contained  in  B5ttcher  s  work, 
p.  111-115.  The  identity  of  a'l«  and  niak  with  nec- 
romancy ^  contrary  to  Bdttcher*s  view,  is  maintained  in 
D.  Millii  Dissertation  especially  in  chap,  vi,  whom  Ge- 
senius  follows  in  Thes.  s.  v.  31 X.  See  the  Dissertaiio 
in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  xxiii,  517-528.  For  ancient  Jewish 
opinions  on  the  apparition  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  see  Jo- 
sephuB,  Ant,  vi,  14, 2,  and  Whiston's  note  in  loc. ;  also 
Ecclesiasticus  xlvi,  20.  On  this  subject,  the  second 
letter  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  On  Demonology  and  WitchcraJ)^ 
with  the  note  in  the  appendix  of  the  volume,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Whatever  reality  God  may  have 
permitted  to  this  remarkable  case  of  divini;tion,  the 
resort  to  it  by  Saul  was  most  offensive  to  the  divine 
Being;  the  king's  rejection  is  partly  ascritjed  to  it  in 
1  Chron.  x,  13:  somewhat  similar  is  the  reaison  as- 
signed for  God's  vengeance  on  Manasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi,  11.  See  the  remarkable  canons  61  and  65  of  the 
Tmllan  [^Quinisextum]  Council ;  Beveregii  Synod,  i, 
227, 235).     See  Familiar  Spirit. 

7.  '^35'l%yidrfe5«»',  from  T*!^,  to  know,  is  uniformly 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  "tciawrd,"  akin  to  "wise'*  and 
to  the  German  verb  **  wissen"'  (old  German  irtzon),  to 
know.  (Sept.  in  four  places,  /i/oxm/Cf  a  knowing  one ; 
Vulg.  ariduSn  most  frequently.)  This  Hebrew  noun 
occurs  eleven  times,  and  in  every  instance  is  coupled 
with  31X ;  we  may  thus  regard  it  as  indicating  a  usu- 
al concomitant  (perhaps  of  cleverness  and  dexterity) 
with  ventriloquism :  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
Sept.  iyyaoTpifiv^oCf  as  the  rendering  of  '^33?'^^  in  Isa." 
xix,  8,  a  verse  which  proves  the  Egyptian  arts  of  divi- 
nation  were  substantiallj'  the  same  as  the  Hel)rew  in 
that  age  (comp.  Buttcher,  p.  115,  §  281 ;  and  see  Kaw- 
linson's  note  on  Herod,  ii,  88,  in  explanation  of  a  seem- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  prophet  and  the  histori- 
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an).  In  another  passage  of  Isaiah  (viii,  19)  there  oc- 
curs a  good  description  of  these  D'^SlT'^f'^i  in  the  two 
epithets  &'^&2C&2i;33}l,  expressive  of  the  chirping^  pip" 
ing  sounds  of  young  birds,  and  D'^fH^sn,  applied  to 
the  oootn^  of  the  dove,  in  viii,  19.  (With  the  former 
of  these,  compare  Horace,  Sat.  i,  8, 40,  and  with  the 
latter,  Virgil,  ACneid,  iii,  39.  So  in  Homer,  //.  xi,  101, 
the  shade  of  Patroclus  departs  with  what  Shakspeare 
[ifam/e/,  1, 1]  calls  a  "squeak  and  gitiber.'*  An  un- 
expected illustration  of  these  arts  may  be  met  with  in 
Captain  Lyons's  Private  Journal^  p.  358,  where  he  de 
scribes  the  feats  of  the  Esquimaux  ventriloquist  Too- 
lemak  of  Igloolik.  Compare  the  curious  account  of  a 
modem  necromancy  left  us  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ; 
both  of  these  are  narrated  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Letter* 
on  Natural  Magic,  p.  68-75,  and  176-178.)  The  Sept. 
version,  much  more  inexact  than  the  English,  renders 
the  '^33?"7?  ®^  DeuL  xviii,  11  by  TtparaoKoTrog,  or  ob- 
server of  omens ;  what  the  prodigies  were,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  extravagant  belief  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  were  used  by  these  diviners,  may  be  seen  in 
Carpzov,  Apparatus^  p.  545, 546,  where,  among  others, 
are  adduced  the  bird  Jiddoa  and  the  monster  Jaddua, 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  term.  This  last  was, 
according  to  the  Rabbis,  a  certain  beast  in  shape  like 
a  man  (jcarajSXtira^a^^  the  bones  of  which  the  diviner 
held  in  his  teeth  (Maimon.  />e  Idol,  vi,  3 ;  Bulenger, 
De  Div.  iii,  83 ;  Delrio,  Disqida.  Mag.  iv,  2 ;  Godwyn's 
Mos.  andAar.  iv,  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  certain 
eflScacious  parts  of  animals  (Porphyr.  De  Ahsiinent.  ii). 
For  other  bone  divinations,  see  Rubruquis's  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland^  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton).  See 
Wizard. 

8.  The  last  designation  used  by  Moses  in  the  great 
passage  before  us  (Dent,  xviii,  10,  11)  is  "?&<  d^^ 
O'^nSil,  doreshf  el  ham-methim^  (one  seeking  unto  (hi 
dead;  Sept.  iiripwruv  rovg  viKpovc ;  Vulg.  qui  gwerit 
a  mortuis  veritatem).  This  points  to  the  famous  art 
of  necromancy,  the  vkKpopavrkia,  or  (as  they  preferred 
to  write  it)  viKvofiavreia  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  a 
divination  in  which  answers  were  given  by  the  dead. 
It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of  a 
bone  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  or  by  pourinf;  warm 
blood  into  a  corpse,  as  if  to  renew  life  in  it  (Lucan, 
Phar.  vi,  750).  Sometimes  they  used  to  raise  the  ghosts 
of  deceased  persons  by  various  ceremonies  and  invoca- 
tions. Ulysses,  in  Odyssey,  book  ix,  having  sacrificed 
black  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and  poured  forth  libations,  in- 
vites the  ghosto,  especially  that  of  Tiresias,  to  drink 
of  the  blood,  after  which  they  become  willing  to  an- 
swer his  question.".  (Compare  thci  evocation  of  the 
shade  of  Darius,  for  counsel,  after  the  defeat  at  Salu- 
mis,  in  the  Ptrscs  of  iEschylus,  680-634.)  This  evo- 
cation of  spirits  was  called  y^/uxoytttyia ;  the  offerings 
of  the  dead  on  Viis  occasion  were  mild  and  unbloody ; 
but  Gregon*  Nazianzen  (m»  Orat,  J  J,  contra  Julian.) 
speaks  also  of  ''virgins  and  boys  slaughtered  at  the 
evocation  of  ghosts."  From  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ancient  Jews  increased  the  sin  of  their 
superstition  by  using  unclean  offerings  on  such  occa- 
sions: "They  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments"  (^3'^'?'^,  »ctV/  spend  the  night  in  these 
adyta) ;  such  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  necro- 
mancers :  "thev  eat  swine's  flesh" — an  idolatrous  prac- 
tice (comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  349 ;  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  8, 164 ; 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  ii,  4) ;  *'  and  broth  of  abominable 
things  is  in  their  vessels."  (We  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  witch  scenes  in  Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  I,  3 ; 
III,  5;  and  especially  IV,  1.)  Rosenmttller,  in  he, 
refers,  for  a  like  incantation,  to  Marco  Polo,  Travels  m 
the.  Kast,  iii,  24 ;  and  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  in  his  China  (last 
ed.))  iif  73,  mentions  certain  magic  spells  practised  by 
the  Taou  sect,  **  with  the  blood  of  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
and  other  impure  things."  A  curious  case  of  necro. 
mancy  also  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  philoeopher 
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Chuang-tsse  and  his  wife,  in  the  same  toI.  p.  87, 88. 
In  the  15th  chap,  of  Sketches  of  Imposture,  etc.  (in  the 
Family  Library), ''  on  Sepulchral  and  perpetual  lamps," 
may  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  bestow  so  great  atten- 
tion on  tlieir  dead  ;  one  of  them,  quoted  from  Kircher's 
History  of  Egyptian  Antiq,,  rests  on  the  opinion  **that 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  tarry  with  their  bodies  in  the 
grave.'*  This,  added  to  the  conception  of  the  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  dead,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  necromancy.  The  earliest  historical  tale  of  this  sort 
of  divination  which  we  recollect  is  related  by  Herodo- 
tus concerning  Periander  of  Corinth  and  his  wife  Me- 
lissa, whose  spirit  he  consulted  for  information  about 
a  hidden  treasure  (v,  92).  In  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  ^^ Memppus,-  or  ^^Necy- 
omanteia,*'  a  very  good  description  is  given  of  vari- 
ous necromantic  ceremonies.  (For  an  abstract,  see 
OccuU  Sciences,  by  Smedley,  etc.  p.  188, 186.)  In  Ter- 
tullian's  treatise,  De  A  wima,  occurs  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  necromancy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
says, "  If  certain  souls  have  been  recalled  into  their 
bodies  by  the  power  of  God  as  manifest  proofs  of  his 
prerogative,  that  is  no  argument  that  a  similar  power 
should  be  conferred  on  audacious  magicians,  fallacious 
clreamers,  and  licentious  poets"  (c.  56,  57).  We  m>iy 
observe,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  in  confining 
(with  Bottcher)  necromancy  proper  to  the  last  phrase 
on  Moses's  list,  D'^nail'^H  ^^^,  we  have  the  author- 
ity  of  the  A.  V .,  which  limits  the  word  necromancer  (a 
uiral  Xiyofiivov  in  our  Bible)  to  this  phrase.  See 
Necromancer. 

III.  Forms  of  divination  merely  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  without  special  sanction  or  reprobation.  We 
here  find  the  same  general  phrase  as  in  the  foregoing 
passage  of  Deut.  introductory  to  another  but  much 
shorter  catalogue ;  for  in  the  remarkable  passage  of 
£zek.  xxi,  21  [or  26  in  the  Hebrew],  we  have  the  three 
famous  divinations  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
prophet  represents  the  monarch  as  standing  **at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use 
divination"  (D^;?  DOj^b), 

1.  He  "  made  the  arrows  brighf  *  (rather,  he  shook 
them  toffether^Vnlg,  commiscens  sagittas,  D*^2Kn2  ^^^Pf 
Sept.  dyaftpaoat  papdia'),  **each  arrow  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  name  of  some  town  to  be  assaulted. 
From  the  quiver  the  arrows  were  drawn  one  by  one, 
and  the  city  which  was  written  on  the  first  arrow 
drawn  out  was  the  first  to  be  beleaguered"  (Jerrtmr,  in 
loc.).  In  this  instance  Jerusalem  was  the  ill-fated  ob- 
ject of  this  divination,  as  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse,  where  the  divinafionfor  Jerus.  (DbdiT'  BOISH) 
signifies  the  arrow  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  doom- 
ed capital,  as  it  first  emerged  from  the  divining-quiver 
(Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  85).  Estius  says  *^he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would  light, 
and,  falling  on  the  right  hand,  he  marciied  towards  Je- 
rusalem." We  have  here  a  case  of  belom<tn^y  (jiiXu- 
fiamia').  This  superstition,  which  is  prohibited  in 
the  Koran  (chap,  iii,  39 ;  v,  4),  was  much  practised  by 
the  idolatrous  Arabs  (D'Herbelot,  BibL  Or,  s.  v.  Ac- 
dah).  Their  arrows,  which  were  consulted  before  any 
thing  of  moment  was  undertaken,  as  when  a  man  was 
about  to  marr}',  or  undertake  a  journey,  or  the  like, 
used  to  be  without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  some  idol.  Seven  such  arrows  were 
kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  in  divination  they 
generally  used  but  three.  On  one  of  these  was  writ- 
tzn,  my  Lord  hath  hidden  me;  on  the  second  was  in- 
scribed, my  Lord  hath  forbidden  me  ;  while  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  it  gave  the  god's 
sanction  to  the  enterprise;  the  second  prohibited  it; 
but  the  third  being  drawn  required  that  the  arrows 
should  agajn  be  mixed  and  again  drawn  until  a  deci- 
sive answer  was  obtained  (Pococke's  Spec.  Arab,  p.  324, 


etc.;  Ge8enin8,7%et.p.l224;  S^e's  Koran, Prtlim.Di9^ 
Mr^p.90;  Clodius,Z>iM.cfeJlffl^.i9fl^.iii,2).  Delia 
Valla,  however,  says  (p.  276),  "  I  saw  at  Aleppo  a  Mo- 
hammedan who  caused  two  persona  to  sit  on  the  groand 
opposite  each  other,  and  pave  them  four  arrows  into 
their  hands,  which  both  of  them  held  with  their  pointa 
downward,"  etc.  The  two  arrows  in  the  right  bimd  of 
the  As83*rian  king  (sculptured  on  one  of  the  large  slabe 
brought  from  Nimroud)  are  conjectured  to  be  proofs 
that  divination  by  arrows  was  practised  in  ancient  Nin- 
eveh. The  king  is  represented  as  attended  by  two  di- 
vinities with  iir-cone  and  basket,  and  therefore  is  in  a 
religions  and  not  a  martial  occupation  (Bonomi,  Nine- 
veh and  its  Palaces,  8d  edit.  p.  S06).  Three  suitors  of 
an  Eastern  princess  decided  their  claims  by  shooting 
each  an  arrow  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  The 
most  distant  arrow  indicated  the  name  of  the  snccesa- 
ful  competitor  (Roberts's  Orient.  JUust,  p.  491).  We 
read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Teutons  (Tacitus,  Germ,  x),  and  among  the 
Alani  (Am.  Marcell.  xxxi);  also  among  the  modem 
E^ypti..ns  (Lane,  ii,  ill).  This  sort  of  divination  of 
the  king  of  Ba()ylon  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
arrow  shot  (jh\ofioXia)  of  Jonathan,  the  affectionate 
expedient  of  his  secret  .warning  to  David,  1  Sam.  zx, 
20,  etc.,  in  which,  though  there  were  three  arrows,  there 
was  no  uncertain  divination,  but  an  underFtood  sign 
(Browne,  Vvlg.  Errors,  v,  28, 27).  Again,  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  anows  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  at  the  command 
of  the  dving  prophet  (2  Kinps  xiii,  17, 18),  there  Is  in 
the  three  arrows  only  an  accidental,  nut  a  real  resem- 
blance ;  moreover,  we  have  in  this  action  not  an  un- 
authorized superstition,  but  a  symbolical  prophecy 
(comp.  the  symbol  with  VirgU,  ^£n.  ix,  52).  See  As- 
row. 

2.  **  He  consulted  with  the  unages,"  C^&^r.^  h^'Q 
(Sept.  iv€putrrjaai  iv  role  yXvvrols ;  Vuig.  ia/erroipa- 
vit  idola),  literally  teraphim.  These  household  gods 
of  the  Shemidc  nations  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi,  19)  to  this  of  the  Chaldee  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (see  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  De  Teraphim,  in  Ugolini  7%^ 
sour,  xxiii,  566,  who,  unnecessarily  indeed,  suggests, 
on  grammatical  grounds,  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
may  have  used  these  three  divinations  previous  to 
his  halving  home).  Dr.  Fairbaim  (on  £zek.  xxx,  21) 
says,  **  This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  use  of 
teraphim  is  expressly  ascribed  to  a  heathen."  This 
form  of  idohmancy  (tiSwXopavrfia^  is,  however,  else- 
where named  (Zech.  x,  2;  1  Sam.  zv,  23,  b]'l'tn=an 
inquirer).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam.  xix, 
13)  consulted  as  '* idols,"  from  which  the  excited  wor- 
shippers fancied  that  they  received  oracular  responses. 
The  notion  that  they  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  in- 
fants on  a  gold  plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an 
unclean  spirit  is  Rabbi  Eliezer's  invention.  Other 
Rabbis  think  that  they  mean  "astrolabes,  etc."  See 
Teraphim. 

8.  "  He  looked  in  the  liver,"  ISSa  n«*^  (Sept 
KaraoKoirrjmia^ai  v.  r.  tftrarooKO'tniodo^ai ;  Vulgate, 
exta  ctmsuluit).  Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  well*known 
branch  of  splanchmnncmey  (oTrXayxyoftavTua^  or  rfM^ 
ination  by  the  inaction  of  entraiis,  which  was  called 
extispicium  (or  art  of  the  haruspices),  practised  in  Rome 
by  the  Etrurian  soothsayers,  and  much  referred  to  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Cicero  (De  Divim,  ii, 
15)  mentions  the  importance  of  the  Hver  in  divination 
of  this  kind ;  hence  this  branch  was  called  hepatoscopg 
(ilirarotTKorritt,  Herodian.  viii,  3,  17 ;  see  also  Pliny, 
xi,  37 ;  Ovid,  MeAamorph.  xv,  136).  Arrian  {Alex,  vii, 
18)  mentions  an  evil  prognostication  in  reference  to 
the  deaths  of  Alexander  and  Hephaestion ;  and  Sueto- 
nius (i4  ug.  xcv,  2)  a  happy  one.  Strabo  also  (iii,  282, 
ed.  Casanb.)  mentions  this  divination  as  practised  by 
the  Lositani :  not  only  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  bnt 
captives  in  war  furnished  these  barbarians  with  victims 
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for  this  bloody  divination.  A  still  more  hideous  mode 
of  divination  is  mentioned  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
would  cut  down  at  a  blow  of  the  sword  one  of  their 
hamiin  sacrificeSi  in  order  to  observe  the  posture  of 
his  fiiU,  his  convttbions,  flow  of  the  blood,  etc.,  and  so 
gather  their  predictions  according  to  the  rule  of  their 
ancestors.  This  is  the  only  instance  mentioned  in 
Scripture  of  this  superstition.  The  liver  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  sacrifloe  for  divining  purposes 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii,  74 ;  Cicero,  De  Dip,  ii,  13).  See 
LrvBB. 

4.  One  of  the  remaining  isolated  terms  of  divination 
in  the  Scriptures  is  D^a«n,  ha^tm'^ "  the  charmers," 
which  occurs  in  Isa.  zix,  3,  in  a  passage  descriptive 
of  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  Egypt  It  is  de- 
rived by  Gesenius  and  Meier  from  a  root  I3Z3K,  aicWf 
akin  to  Arab,  atta,  which  signifies  to  iiUer  a  (btU  mur- 
muring sound.  Meier  defines  the  noun  in  question  by 
murmurert  or  litpen.  If  so,  we  have  here  a  class  of 
the  ventriloquists  already  described.  But  the  Sept. 
gives  another  turn  to  the  word,  rendering  by  dydXfui- 
TUy  as  if,  coming  after  0*^^?^^^^,  ffodsy  it  meant  their 
shrines,  Herodotus  (ii,  83)  tells  us  the  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed many  oracles  besides  that  of  Latona  at  Bnto, 
which  was  most  esteemed  of  all.  He  adds  that  "  the 
mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  (at  fiaimfiat)  varied  at 
the  different  shrines.*'     See  above. 

5.  In  Dan.  ii,  2,  four  classes  of  diviners  are  mention- 
ed :  two  of  these  are  described  above ;  of  the  others, 
W^t^^  ashshaf^im"  (Cbald.  I'^&CK,  in  Dan.  ii,  27), 
is  probably  allied  by  derivation  with  the  word  S^I^3p, 
rndsaahsh^'f  which  we  have  already  described  (Meier 
says  ''qdK=7);;33'0-  1*he  noun  nB*^M,  ashpah'  (a 
quiver),  from  the  same  root,  suggests  the  notion  of 
ctmeecUmmt  and  covering.  This,  the  probable  meaning 
of  our  term,  suits  very  well  with  the  idea  of  divina- 
tion, though  it  ill  accords  with  the  A.  V.,  which,  in  all 
the  eight  passages  in  Daniel  where  it  is  found,  Tenders 
it  astrologers.  Divination  by  the  stars  is  not  implied 
in  the  original.  The  Sept.  in  every  place  except  one 
(and  that  is  doubtful,  see  Trommii  Concord,  ii,  1)  trans- 
lates ?|1Z9M  by  fidyo^y  and  the  Vulg.  generally  by  ma- 
gus. This  suggests  the  association  of  the  D*^B^S<  with 
the  magians  of  Matt,  ii,  1  (Dutripon,  Concord.  Biblic. 
Saer.  p.  824).  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  D'^BUK  is 
generally  coupled  with  the  charhimmim  and  the  ChcU- 
daansy  probably  influenced  our  translatora  in  their 
choice  of  the  English  word.  The  original,  however, 
is  much  less  specific.  Some  philologists  have  imag- 
ined the  word  (ro^o^  is  no  other  than  ?)^2<  with  the 
first  letter  dropped,  and  have  also  connected  it  with 
the  Persian  sophi.  Such  a  derivation  would  rather 
point  to  occult  arts  and  cabalistic  divination.  See 
Astrologer. 

6.  The  expression  used  by  Daniel  in  i,  20 — &*^!a:3*inil 
D'^&l^^Kn,  horchartummim'  hcHishshapkian  ^  ^^  Xh^  ma- 
gicians (and)  the  astrologers" — is  an  asgndeiony  for 
other  places  prove  the  second  to  be  a  different  class 
from  the  first  (see  above).  The  close  conjunction  of 
the  C^B19i<  with  the  ckartwnmim  indicates  their  par- 
ticipation of  the  qualities  of  the  latter,  the  upoypafk- 
lUiTHCf  or  sacred  scribes  of  both  E^rypt  and  Babylon, 
over  whom  Daniel  was  appointed  rab  or  master.  In 
the  learned  Dissniatio  D.  Millii  de  Chartummim  aUisve 
orientalium  magis  (Ugolini  Thes.  xxiii,  529,  538)  near- 
ly all  the  accomplishments  of  the  divining  art  are  at- 
tributed to  this  influential  caste,  beginning  with  the 
genethliac  mysteries.  The  horoscope,  which  was  much 
in  use  by  these  yevc^Xtacoi,  brings  us  back  to  astrolo- 
gy^  which  (though  not  implied  in  the  designation 
D'^BIZ^X)  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  their  wisdom.  Gese- 
nius, in  Thes,  and  Lex.,  derives  the  word  chartummim 


from  hd^Hf  che'rety  "  a  graving  tool,'*  and  (on  the  an- 
thori^  of  Creuzer,  SymboUk  u.  Mgthologie,  i,  245 ;  and 
Jablonski,  Proleg.  inParUh.  Algypt.  p.  91,  etc.)  connects 
the  arts  of  the  diartummim  with  the  sacred  hieroglypK- 
teal  writings.  Not  less  probably,  from  such  a  deriva- 
tion, these  diviners  might  be  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  toHsmanSy  so  rife  in  the  East,  and  In  Egypt  in 
ancient  times.  See  Amulet.  The  talisman  (Arabic 
^om,  Greek  rkXio^u)  is  defined  (in  Freytag,  Lex, 
Arab.  s.  v.  iii,  64)  to  be  **a  magical  image  upon  which, 
under  a  certain  horoscope,  are  engraved  mystic  charac- 
ters, as  charms  aguinst  enchantment  or  fascination." 
Talismans,  among  other  uses,  are  buried  with  treas- 
ures to  prevent  them  from  being  discovered.  Thus 
this  divination  appears  as  a  counterpart  against  an- 
other species  (in  rhabdomancy)  which  was  used  for  the 
discovery  of  treasure.  Equally  varied  are  the  gifts 
ascribed  to  the  chartummim  in  the  translations  of  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  In  eleven  of  the  fifteen  occurrences 
of  the  word  (all  descriptive  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon),  iiraoiioc  and  incaritator  are  used  in 
these  versions;  pctpfiaKog  and  veneficus  iix  two;  and 
in  the  remaining  two  iKriyrjTiiQ  and  interpres.  Accord- 
ing to  Jablonski,  the  name  is  derived  from  an  Egyp- 
tian word  Chertom  =  thaumaiurgus,  wonder-worker. 
(For  other  conjectures,  see  Kalit<ch,  Gen.  p.  647 ;  Hei- 
degger, Hist.  Patr,  zx,  23.)  Of  course  it  must  have 
the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i,  20,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  from  the  Chaldee  />AardamafMJ= skilled  in  science 
(Jahn,  Bibl,  A  rch.  §  402).  If  their  divination  was  con- 
nected with  drawn  figures,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Per- 
sian i2umma/ (Calmet);  the  modern  Eg^-ptian  Zdvrgth, 
a  table  of  letters  ascribed  to  Idris  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i^ 
354),  the  renowned  Chinese  y-King^  lines  discovered 
by  Fouhi  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  ev- 
er^'thing.  and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries 
have  been  written  (Hue's  Ctdna^  i,  123  sq.) ;  and  the 
JamassUf  or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's  Hist, 
ch.  xv).     See  Magician. 

7.  t3"'?b3,  Kasdim'  (Sept.  XaX^moc;  Vulg.  Chal- 
dices).  Here,  says  Cicero  (/>e  JHv.  i,  1),  we  have  a  class 
**  so  named,  not  from  their  art,  but  fiom  their  nation." 
But  only  a  section  of  the  nation,  the  learned  caste : 
'^the  dominant  race,"  says  Ernest  K^nan,  *'  who  gave 
their  name,  though  only  a  minority,  as  the  Turks 
elsewhere,  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  differ- 
ed from  them  in  descent"  (^Hietoire  des  langues  Semit- 
iqnes,  p.  67,  68).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,  181)  as  a  sacerdotal  caste.  Cicero,  /.  c,  notices 
their  devotion  to  astrology,  and  '*  their  working  out  a 
science  by  which  could  be  predicted  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  each  individual,  and  to  what  fate  he  was  born.'* 
Diodorus  Siculus,  after  Cteisias,  assigns  the  same  ofiice 
at  Babylon  to  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  priests  bore  in 
Eg3'pt  {Hist,  ii,  29).  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi,  552)  and  Hor- 
ace (jOarm,  i,  xi)  refer  to  the  Chaldsan  divination. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (xlvii,  12, 13)  mentions  several  de- 
tails of  it  in  terms  which  we  have  already  described. 
How  the  same  appellation,  D^^bS,  came  to  desicrnate 
both  the  miliiary  and  the  kamed  classes  of  Babylon 
(comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  5, 10,  etc.,  with  Dan.  ii,  2),  and 
how  conflicting  a^e  the  views  of  the  modern  learned- 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chaldseans,  see  R6nan,  /.  c,  and 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  note  of  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  819. 

See  also  CHALDiBAN. 

8.  One  name  more  (occurring  in  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4 ; 
and  V,  7, 11)  remains  to  be  noticed  descriptive  of  the 
savans  of  Babylon — "p'lTa,  gazerin'  (Sept.  ra^apiyvot , 
Vulg.  aruspices ;  A.  V.  "  soothsayers").  Gesenius  and 
RosenmUller  agree  in  deriving  this  word  from  ^U, 
gastar\  to  dimde,  cut  up,  etc. ;  but  they  differ  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  idea,  the  former  making  it  mean  the 
heavens  divided  into  astrological  sections  (of  which  he 
gives  a  diagram  in  his  Comm,  zu  Je$.  iii,  555) ;  the  lat- 
ter {Schol,  in  Daniel^  11.  cc.)  supposing  it  to  refer  to  th 
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division  and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  by 
o/tuptL-e^:  both  these  kinds  of  divination  have  been 
described  above.  Others  refer  to  Josephas  {War,  vi, 
6,  3)  for  astronomical  portents  sach  as  the  gazer  in 
would  interpret  (see  also  St.  August.  De  Doctr.  Christ. 
ii,  82,  etc.).  Jerome,  in  his  Commtntary  in  loc.,  de- 
fends his  own  version,  aruspices,  by  the  authority  of 
i^ymmacbus.  The  Sept.  and  Theudution  translate  the 
word  Val^apuvovg  as  if  it  were  a  proper  noun,  like 
Q'^'niL^S,  Chaldeans.     See  Soothsayer. 

9.  in  Hosea  iv,  12,  we  read,  *'  My  people  ask  coun- 
sel at  their  stocks  (or  woody  bKd';^  '^^?^) ;  and  their 
staff  declareth  unto  them"  (T^a;^  "I^IJ ?)•  Those  who 
hold  tliat  two  separate  prognostications  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  generally  make  the  former  a  consultation 
of  wooden  idols,  or  teraphim^  which  has  al.eady  been 
treated  (sea  Kosenmilller  and  Pococke,  in  loc.).  Jere- 
miah reproaches  the  Jews  for  **  saying  to  a  tfock  (V7), 
My  Father''  (ii,  27);  and  Habakkuk, ''  Woe  unto  him 
that  saith  to  iht  wood  (j^?),  Awake"  (ii,  19).  But  Po- 
cock  (on  Hosea  iv,  12)  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that 
only  one  sort  of  superstition  is  meant  in  this  verse, 
namely,  rhabdomancy  (paPcoftavTiia^f  divination  by 
staves  or  rods.  Many  kinds  of  this  are  un  record. 
Maimonides  (^Prcectpt.  neg,  31)  mentions  the  practice 
of  **  talcing  a  staff  and  striking  the  ground  with  it,  and 
making  horrid  noises,  while  the  diviners  would  stand 
in  a  reverie,  intently  looking  on  the  ground,  till  they 
became  like  men  struck  with  epileptic  (its ;  when  re- 
duced to  this  frenzy  they  would  utter  their  prophe- 
cy." The  learned  Rabbi  says  he  saw  such  a  case  him- 
self in  Barbary.  Chaskuni  (quoted  by  Drusins  on 
Deut.  zviii,  10)  adduces  another  method  by  which 
**the  diviner  measures  his  staff  with  his  finger  or  hi^ 
hand :  one  time  he  says  /  uUl go;  another  time,  /  wiU 
not  go;  then,  if  it  happens  at  the  end  of  the  staff  to  be 
/  witt  not  ^,  he  goes  not."  Rabbi  Moses  Mikkotzi  (in 
Pococke,  /.  c.)  mentions  a  divination  by  a  piece  of  stick, 
peeled  on  one  side,  which,  thrown  afar  out  of  the  hand, 
decided  a  doubt,  according  as  the  peeled  or  unpeeled 
side  fell  uppermost.  Tacitus  (^Germ.  x)  describes  a 
similar  prognostication  among  the  Germans.  The- 
ophylact,  after  Cyril,  on  this  passage  of  Hosea,  men- 
tions the  use  of  two>  rods,  set  upright,  with  enchant- 
ments and  muttering  of  verses.  '^Tlie  rods,"  says  he, 
**  falling  through  the  influence  of  daemons,  suggested 
answers  to  inquirer^^  according  as  they  fell  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward,"  Staves  were 
sometimes  carried  about  as  the  shrines  of  deities,  saj'S 
Festus.  Tibullus  (/.  Eleg,  xi,  15)  refers  to  these  mod- 
em deities.  In  allusion  to  the  same  superstition, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  151)  mentions  cer- 
tain tubes  as  the  shrines  of  deities  (com p.  Euseb.  Prop, 
Evang.  i,  9).  Another  explanation  is  that  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spans  in 
the  staff  (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are  found  among 
tlie  Scythians  (Herod,  iv,  67,  and  Schol.  Nicandri,  Jxi)- 
Oat  fivpucivtft  pavTivovrai  ^v\{fj\  Persians  (Strabo, 
XV,  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Athen.  Deipn.  xii,  7),  Chinese 
(Stajv'orinus's  Jara;  Pinkerton,  xi,  132),  and  New  Zea- 
landers  (called  A7«,  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  p.  91). 
These  kinds  of  divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  Koran,  and  are  called  al  Meisar  (ch.  v,  Sale's  Pre- 
lim. Dissert,  p.  89).  Herodotus  (vii,  11)  describes  the 
Alani  women  as  gathering  and  searching  anxiously 
for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands  to  be  used  in  this 
superstitious  manner.  Sir  J.  Chardin  says  it  is  com- 
mon in  India  for  diviners  to  accompany  conquerors, 
to  point  out  where  treasures  may  be  found ;  and  he 
adduces  a  case  at  Surat :  when  Siragi  went  thither,  he 
made  his  soothsayers  use  divining  rods,  struck  on  the 
ground,  or  on  walls,  etc.  Harmer  (ii,  282)  supposes 
a  reference  to  such  a  practice  may  be  implied  in  Isa. 
xlv,  3  (see  StChrysostom,  Opera  fed.  Bencd.],  xi,  518, 


824).  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  (C%tna,  ii,  101)  mentions  a  Chi- 
nese "  mode  of  divination  by  certain  pitets  of  wood,  in 
shi«pe  the  longitudinal  sections  of  a  flattish  oval. 
These  are  thrown  by  pairs,  and,  as  they  turn  up,  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  a  future  event  by  consulting 
the  interpretation  afforded  by  a  Sibylline  volume  hung 
up  in  the  nearest  temple.*'  Captain  Burton,  in  his 
Eastern  Africa,  mentions  some  not  dissimilar  practices 
of  divination ;  nor  aie  these  "  fooleries  of  fiiith,"  as  he 
calls  them,  unknown  among  ourselves.  Even  now 
miners  in  the  south-west  of  England  walk  with  their 
dowsing  stick  in  hand  over  suspected  spots ;  a  motion  of 
this  divining  rod  is  in  their  view  an  infallible  sign  of  a 
lode.  Similar  superstitions  have  lately  been  practised 
in  this  country  in  searching  for  petroleum.  Budolf 
Salchlin  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  curious  subject: 
Idolomantia  et  RhahdomanHa  anti-christiana,  sive  Dis- 
sertaiio  historico-theologia  ad  Eos.  iv,  12  (Berne,  1715). 
A  good  deal  of  information  may  be  obtained  in  Jaoobi 
Lydii  Syntag.  Saer,  de  re  MUitari,  c.  8  (Ugolini,  Thes, 
xxvii,  142-146),  and  in  Delrio,  Disquis.  Magic,  lib.  iv, 
c.  2,  qusst.  8,  sect.  1,  sub  fin. ;  sect.  3,  sub  init.  See 
Stock  ;  Staff.  Compare  Mercersbvrg  JUffiew,  July, 
1861.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Andr.  Biveti,  Opp. 
(Roterd.  1651),  i,  1244  sq.  On  the  arts  of  divination 
practised  by  the  ancient  Grerks  and  Romans,  see 
Smith's  IHcL  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Diviuaiio.     See 

SOKCEKY. 

Divine,  (1)  of  or  belonging  to  God ;  (2)  superhu- 
man ;  (3)  a  minister  or  theologian,  as  one  who  explains 
the  things  of  God. 

Divine  Right,  (1)  in  politics,  the  claim  of  sorer- 
cigns  to  unlimited  obedience,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fovereign  power  is  derived  directly  from  God.     (2)  In 

,  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  divine  right  (jus  divinum)  has 
been  claimed  for  certain  forms  of  Church  government, 
and  for  certain  classes  of  persons  as  administering 
it ;  e.  g.  bishops  in  the  Roman  Church  long  claimed 
divine  right  to  exercise  authority  in  their  dioceses, 

I  while  the  Pope  claims  that  their  right  is  not  directly 
divine,  but  mediately  through  him.  This  controversy 
has  never  been  authoritatively  settled.  It  was  largely 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.).  (8)  In  the 
Protestant  churches  generally,  the  claim  of  divine 
I  ight  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  govern  is  generally 
abandoned,  and  where.it  is  held  the  right  is  maintain* 
cd  as  a  mediate  one,  derived  through  the  Scriptures,  so 
far  as  they  give  principles  and  laws  for  Church  gov- 
ernment.    See  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Divinity,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
science  of  theology.     See  Theology. 

Divinity  of  Christ.  See  Curistolooy;  Ik- 
carnation  ;  Trinity. 

DivieionB,  Church.    See  Schism. 

DivlBion,  the  rendering  of  the  following  words : 

1.  njjbn,  chahJckah\  2  Chron.  xxxv,  5,  or  rg^Hr, 
machalo^keth,  Josh,  xi,  28 ;  xii,  7 ;  xviii,  10 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  1, 12, 19 ;  Neh.  xi,  86 ;  a  regular  dis- 
tribution (e.  g.  the  sacerdotal  **  courses"  or  sections). 

2.  nAlS,peIuggah',  2  Chron.  xxxv,  5,  or  Chald.  K&bB, 
pehtgga',  Ezra  vi,  18,  a  partition  (likewise  applied  to 
the  priestly  ranks),  but  HSi^G,  pelaggah%  Judg.  v,  15, 
16,  streamlets  ("rivers,"  Job  xx,  17).  3.  n^*TB, pe- 
duth',  a  distinction,  Exod.  viii,  23  (elsewhere  **  redemp- 
tion'*). 4.  SiafitpitTftoi',  disunion,  Luke  xii,  21;  ^i^o- 
rrratjia,  variance,  Rom.  xvi,  17;  1  Cor.  iii,  3;  Gal.  v, 
20;  (Txinpia^  a  spHt,  John  vii,  43 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  19  ("  tent,** 
Matt,  ix,  16;  Mark  ii,  21). 

Divisions  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  ((r^fopa- 
ra,  1  Cor.  i,  10 ;  xi,  18,  schisms,  as  rendered  1  Cor.  xii, 
25),  i.  e.  parties  or  factions  leading  to  altercation  (rp<c* 
"  contention*'  1  Cor.  i,  11).  The  existence  in  many 
of  the  early  churches  of  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Cluistianity  is  a  £act  well 
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known  to  every  reader  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the 
Charch  at  Corinth  was  foanded  by  Paul  and  after- 
wards instructed  by  ApoUoe,  yet  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that,  as  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  in  those  of 
Achaia,  this  tendency  may  have  been  strongly  mani- 
fested, and  that  a  party  may  have  arisen  in  the  Church 
at  Corinth  opposed  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  system 
of  Paul,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which  aimed  at  fet- 
tering Christianity  with  the  restrictions  and  outward 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     The  leaders  of  this 
party  probably  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (2 
Cor.  iii,  1)  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  had  these  from  Peter ;  but  that 
the  party  itself  received  any  countenance  from  that 
apostle  cannot  for  a  moment  lie  supposed.     Rather 
must  we  believe  that  they  took  the  name  of  **  the  apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision"  as  the  designation  of  their 
party  fur  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  authority  to  their 
position ;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  used  Pcter'ti 
acknowledged  place  among  the  apostles  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  Paul,  and  hence  his  retort  (2  Cor.  xi,  5). 
The  vehement  opposition  of  this  party  to  Paul,  and 
their  pointed  attack  upon  his  claims  to  the  apostolic 
office,  would  naturally  lead  those  who  had  been  Paul's 
converts,  and  who  probably  formed  the  major  part  of 
the  Church,  to  rally  round  his  pretensions,  and  the 
doctrines  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Chrij>tianity  which  he 
taught.     Closely  allied  with  this  party,  and  in  some 
respects  only  a  sulidivision  of  it,  was  that  of  ApoUos. 
This  distinguished  teacher  was  not  only  the  friend 
of  Paul,  but  had  followed  up  Paul's  teaching  at  Cor- 
inth in  a  congenial  spirit  and  to  a  harmonious  result 
(2  Cor.  iii,  6,  etc.).     Between  the  party,  therefore,  as- 
suming his  name,  and  that  ranking  itself  under  the 
name  of  the  apostle,  there  could  be  no  substantial 
ground  of  difference.     Perhaps,  as  A  polios  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Paul  in  some  resfiects,  especially  in  facil- 
ity in  public  speaking  (Acts  xviii,  24 ;  conip.  2  Cor. 
X,  10),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may  have 
preferred  him  was  the  higher  gratification  he  afforded 
by  his  addresses  to  thtfir  educated  taste  than  was  de- 
rived from  the  simple  statements  of  the  apostle  con- 
cerning ^*  Christ  and  him  crucified."     Thus  far  all, 
though  almost  purely  conjectursl,  is  easy  and  proba- 
ble ;  but  in  relation  to  the  fourth  party — that  which 
said  **  I  am  of  Christ" — it  has  been  found  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  by  what  peculiar  sentiments  they 
were  distinguished.     (See  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  i.) 
The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  of  Augustine  ("alii 
qui  nolebant  sditicari  super  Petrum,  sed  super  petram 
[dicebant]  Exo  autem  sum  Christi,"  De  verb.  Dam, 
Serm.  13),  whom  Eichhom  (EitUmt,  iii,  107),  Schott 
{ftagoge  in  N.  T,  p.  238),  Pott  (.V.  T.  Kitppian.  vol.  v, 
part  i,  p.  25),  Bleek  {Einl.  p.  397),  and  others  follow, 
viz.  that  this  party  was  composecl  of  the  better  sort  in 
the  Church,  who  stood  neutral,  and,  declining  to  follow 
any  mere  human  leader,  declared  themselves  to  l)elong 
only  to  Christ,  the  common  Lord  and  the  I..eader  of 
all.     This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii,  V2,  28, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  four  parties  are  alluded  to, 
and  that  of  Christ  alone  commended.     But  this  seems 
a  forced  and  improbable  interpretation  of  that  passage 
of  the  words  v^tiq  H  XpwTov,  "and  ye  are  Christ's," 
being  much  more  naturally  understood  as  applying  to 
all  the  Corinthians,  than  as  describing  only  a  part  of 
them.     Thw  opinion,  moreover,  hardly  tallies  with  the 
language  of  the  apostle  concerning  the  Christ-party, 
in  1  Cor.  i,  12,  and  2  Cor.  x,  7,  where  he  evidently 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  censure,  and  as  iiruilty  of 
dividing  Christ.     Another  hypothesis  is  that  suggest- 
ed by  Storr  (^Xotitiat  HiHorioce  fftistoU,  ad  Cor,  interpre- 
taHoni  tervienUs,  in  his  OpfUM,  Acad,  ii,  242),  and  which 
has  been  followed,  among  others,  by  Hug  (^Introd.  p. 
624,  Fosdick's  trans.),  Bertholdt  (^Ein'eit.  p.  a320),  and 
Krause  (^Panii  ai  Cor.  Episloir  Grcsce,  etc.  Proieff.  p. 
85),  viz.  that  the  Christ-party  was  one  which,  profess- 
ing to  follow  James  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  Lord 


as  its  heads,  claimed  to  itself,  in  consequence  of  this 
relationship,  the  title  oc  rov  XfM<rrot),  thoae  of  Christy 
by  way  of  eminence.  To  this  it  has  been  objected 
that,  had  the  party  in  question  designed,  by  the  name 
they  assumed,  to  express  the  relationship  of  their  lead- 
er to  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the 
words  oi  rov  Kvpiov,  those  oftht  Lord^  not  oc  rov  Xpi- 
ifTov^  the  former  being  more  correctly  descriptive  of  a 
personal^  and  the  latter  of  an  official^  relationship.  Be- 
sides, as  Olshausen  remarks,  "the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  distinguished  from  that  of  Peter;  Ijoth 
must  have  been  composed  of  strenuous  Jew-Chris- 
tians. In  fine,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis.  .  .  .  The  mere  naming  of 
*■  the  brethren  of  the  Lord'  in  1  Cor.  ix,  5,  and  of  James 
in  1  Cor.  xv,  7,  can  prove  nothing,  as  this  is  not  in 
connection  with  any  strictures  on  the  Christ- party, 
or  indeed  on  any  party,  but  entirely  incidental ;  and 
the  expression  yivwtTKHv  Xptorov  Kara  trapKOf  *know 
Christ  after  the  flesh*  (2  Cor.  v,  16),  refers  to  some- 
thing quite  difl'erent  from  tlie  family-relations  of  the 
Saviour :  it  is  designed  to  contrast  the  purel}*  human 
aspect  of  his  existence  with  his  eternal  heavenly  es- 
sence" (BibUsche  Comment.  Ill,  i,  457;  comp.  Bilrotb, 
Commentary  on  the  Corinthians^  i,  11).  In  an  al>lo 
treatise  which  appeared  in  the  Tttbingen  Zeitschrift 
fur  T^fohgie  for  1831  (part  iv,  p.  61),  Baur  has  sug- 
gested that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  ttco 
parties  in  the  Corjnthian  Church — ^the  Pauline  and  the 
Petrine ;  and  that,  as  that  of  A  polios  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  former,  that  of  Christ  was  a  subdivision  of  the 
latter.  This  subdivision,  he  supposes,  arose  from  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which 
led  some  of  them  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  the  apostleship,  and  to  claim  for  themselves, 
as  followers  of  Peter,  a  closer  spiritual  relationship  to 
the  Saviour,  the  honor  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and 
apostoUcally-designated  disciples  of  Christ.  This 
opinion  is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in  its  fa- 
vor; but  the  remark  of  Neander,  that  "according  to 
it  the  Christ-part}'  would  be  discriminated  from  the 
Petrine  only  in  name,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
relation  of  this  party-appellation  to  the  preceding  par- 
ty-names," has  considerable  weight  as  an  objection  to 
it.  Neander  himself,  followed  by  Olshausen,  supposes 
that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  persons  "  who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  all  these  teachers,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  apostles,  sought  to  construct  for 
themselves  a  pure  Christianity,  out  of  which  probably 
they  cast  everi'thing  that  too  strongly  opposed  their 
philofophical  ideas  as  a  mere  foreign  addition.  From 
the  opposition  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  from  the 
Helleno-philosophical  tendency  at  Corinth,  such  a  par- 
ty might  easily  have  arisen To  such  the  apos- 
tles would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that  was 
Jewish  with  their  system,  and  not  to  have  presented 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  sufficiently  pure.  To  Christ 
alone,  therefore,  would  they  professedly  appeal,  and 
out  of  the  materials  furnished  them  by  tradition,  they 
souiL;ht,  by  means  of  their  philosophic  criticism,  to  ex- 
tract what  should  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ" 
[Apostol.  Zfxtnlt.  p.  206 ;  i,  278  of  Eng.  tr.).  The  rea- 
soning of  the  apostle  in  the  1st,  2d,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  some  such  notions  as  these  had  crept  into 
the  Church  at  Corinth  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  hy- 
pothesis of  Neander  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as 
the  one  which  is  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the  sotmd- 
ness  of  the  assumption  on  which  all  these  hypotheses 
proceed,  viz.  that  there  really  were  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  sects  or  p.]rties  specifically  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  pt^culiarities  of  doctrintd  sentiment.  That 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  individuals  in 
the  Church,  and  that  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it, 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  that  these  two  stood  form- 
ally connected  with  each  other  may  fairly  admit  of 
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doubt.  Schisms  often  arise  in  churches  from  causes 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of 
doctrinal  sentiment  among  the  members;  and  that 
such  were  the  schisms  which  disturbed  the  Church  at 
Corinth  appears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the  apos- 
tle, without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors  out  of 
which  they  might  arise,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are  denounced 
without  reference  to  their  having  led  to  party 
strifes.  For  further  information,  besides  that  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Neander,  Davidson  (/n- 
(Twi.  to  N.  T,  ii,  222  sq.),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special  trea- 
tises of  Schenkel,  De  EccL  Cor,  (Basel,  1838),  Kniewel, 
Eccl,  Cor.  Dmermones  (Gedan.  1841),  Becker,  Parthei- 
ungen  in  die  Gemetnde  z.  Kor,  (Altona,  1841),  Rftbiger, 
Ent.  UfUersuch,  (Bresl.  1847);  HiJgenfeld,  in  Zeitschr, 
fur  w%8$.  Theol.  1865,  p.  241  sq. ;  Beyschlag,  in  the 
TAeol,  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1866,  p.  217  sq. ;  but  he  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  warned  against  that  tendenc}*  to  con- 
struct a  definite  history  out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts, 
that  marks  most  of  these  discussions.  See  Corinth- 
ians (  Epistlks  to  the  ). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH.  That  all  mankind 
were  originally  of  one  family — spoke  but  one  language, 
that,  In  consequence  of  their  being  united  in  a  design 
which  accorded  not  with  the  views  of  Providence,  tihe 
Almighty  confounded  their  speech,  and  introduced 
among  them  a  variety  of  tongues,  which  produced  a 
general  dispersion,  are  facts  declared  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Acts  xvii,  26,  we  are  told,  '*  God  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation." 
In  Gen.  x,  25,  it  is  said,  in  the  days  of  Peleg  the  earth 
Kos  divided.  The  idea  was,  that  each  nation  received 
its  allotted  portion  of  territory  from  God.  The  same 
view  is  probably  taken  in  Deut.  xxxii,  8,  9 : 

When  the  Most  High  aseifi^ed  nn  Inheritance  to  nations — 

When  He  divided  the  imns  of  Adam ; 

He  fixed  tht;  boundR  of  peoples, 

According  to  the  nnmber  of  the  sonn  of  IsraeL 

For  the  portion  of  Jehovah  in  his  people — 

Jacob  the  lot  (cord)  of  his  inheritance. 

The  object  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  is  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  origin  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  form  of  a  geneulogical  table,  or  roll,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  it  contains  a  view  of  the  pedigree 
of  nations  in  the  then  known  world.  As  such,  it  is  a 
record  of  inestimable  value,  being  the  most  ancient 
ethnographic  document  which  we  possess.  It  docs 
not,  indeed,  afford  to  us,  at  this  late  period  of  the  world, 
that  degree  of  definite  information  which  it  doubtless 
conveyed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  A  proper  name  is  apt 
to  assume  a  new  form  every  time  it  is  translated  into 
a  different  language,  and  often  in  the  same  dialect  at 
different  periods.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  \>e  wondered 
at  that  many  nations  and  peoples  should  have  lost  the 
names  by  which  they  were  originally  called,  or  that 
these  names  should  have  become  so  altered  by  time, 
or  so  distorted  in  being  transferred  into  other  tongues, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  trace  their  relation  to  those 
here  given.  But,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  source,  far  more  successful  results 
have  attended  the  researches  of  learned  men  in  this 
department  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  can  be  distinctly  traced  up  to  their  patriarchial 
progenitors,  recited  in  the  present  catalogue.  Indeed, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  so  nearly  exhaust- 
ed by  the  labors  of  Bochart,  Le  Clerc,  Wells,  Michae- 
lis,  Sir  William  Jones,  Hales,  Faber,  RosenmUller,  and 
others,  that  little  is  left  for  future  gleaners,  until  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  shall  be  formed  with  the 
Asiatic  regions  by  some  one  who  shall  be  master  of  the 


various  dialects  spoken  firom  the  Indus  to  the  NQe, 
and  fh)m  the  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea.     In  coo- 
sidering  this  record,  it  is  important  to  remark,  1.  That 
the  names  of  individuali  are  for  the  most  part  namee 
of  the  nations  descended  from  them,  just  as  Judah  and 
Israel,  though  names  of  single  persons,  are  alao  *m»«w<mi 
of  whole  nations.     This  is  evident,  not  only  firom  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  plural  number,  as  all 
those  ending  in  tm,  but  also  from  the  termination  of 
many  of  them,  especially  those  ending  in  iie^  being 
deiicriptive  of  tribet^  and  not  of  individuals.     2.  Al- 
though this  chapter  is  placed  before  the  eleventh,  yet 
in  the  order  of  time  it  properly  belongs  after  it ;  for 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal occasion  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  mnst  of 
course  have  preceded  that  dispersion.     This  is  still  fur- 
ther evident  from  the  expression,  **after  their  tongnea,'^ 
implying  a  diversity  of  languages,  which  we  know  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  mentioned 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.     But  such  transpositions  are 
common  with  the  sacred  writers.     3.  Spealungin  gen- 
eral terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  sons  of  Koah 
— Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth — ^are  exhibited  in   this 
genealogical  chart  as  the  representatives  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Enrope, 
although  not  precisely  according  to  the  boundaries  of 
modem  times.     The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia ;  those  of  Ham,  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  glol)e,  particularly  Africa ;  and 
the  Shemites,  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  particular- 
ly those  around  the  Euphrates.     In  accordance  with 
this,  a  tradition  has  long  and  extensively  prevailed 
throughout  the  East,  particularly  amongst  the  Arabs 
nnd  Persians,  that  Noah  divided  the  earth  among  his 
three  sons.     But  as  this  tradition  rests  upon  no  ex- 
press authority  of  Scripture,  the  presumption  is  that  It 
arose  from  some  confused  recollection  or  interpretation 
of  Noah's  prophecy  mentioned  in  Gen.  ix,  25-27.     "  It 
has  often  l>een  asserted,"  says  Hengstenberg,  **that  the 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x  cannot  be  from  Mo«es, 
since  so  extended  a  knowledge  of  nations  lies  far  b»> 
yond  the  geographical  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  age. 
This  hypothesis  must  now  be  considered  as  exploded. 
The  new  discoveries  and  investigations  in  Egypt  have 
shown  that  the}*  maintained  even  firom  the  most  an- 
cient times  a  vigOTOus  commerce  with  other  nations, 
and  sometimes  with  verv  distant  nations.     But  not 
merely  in  general  do  the  investigations  in  Egyptian 
antiquities  favor  the  l)elief  that  Moses  was  the  author 
of  the  account  in  this  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.     On 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  ihose  especially  which  rep- 
resent the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  over  for- 
eign nations,  not  a  few  names  have  been  found  which 
correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  chapter  before 
us.     It  must  be  allowed  that  far  more  still  conld  be 
effected  if  our  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  were  not  so 
very  imperfect."     Admitting  Moses  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (as  is  established  by  well* 
known  internal  and  external  evidences),  still  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that,  in  drawing  up  this 
genealogical  table,  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  ar- 
chives kept  b}'  the  priests  among  the  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  other  surrounding  nations.     He  was,  we 
are  informed,  ^*  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians;" and  that  this  included  historical  and  ethno- 
graphic knowledge  appears  from  the  fragmentary  re- 
mains of  Manetho,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Beiosns,  and 
the  testimon}'  of  Herodotus.     For  the  sake  of  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity,  this  ancient  etiinographic  chart 
may  be  thrown  into  the  following  tabular  form,  along 
with  the  most  probable  explanations  which  the  labors 
of  the  learned  have  enabled  us  to  offer. 

1.  jAPBVnTBS. 

T.  G^OMVB — the  Cimmerians  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.    Their  deecendanta  were, 
1.  Anhkejuxz—MX  nnknown  people,  perhnpe  between  Arme- 
nia and  the  Black  Sea. 
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9.  Riphath—ihB  inhabitonto  of  the  Biphmn  MoanUlna. 
8.  TVgorma/i.— Armenia. 

II.  Maooq — the  inhaUtanU  of  the  Caueatiad  and  adjacent 

oountriea— Scythians. 
ITL  Madai— the  Medei. 

IV.  Javam — the  loniana  or  Greeks.   Their  descendants  were, 
1.  KlishOr-the  Hellena,  strictly  so  called. 

8.  TarsAitA^TiirteMUM,  In  the  sonth  of  Spain. 

8.  Kittim -the  InhabitanU  of  Cyprus  and  other  Greek  Isl- 

anda,  with  the  Macedonians. 
4.  Dodanirn — the  DodonsBl,  in  Epims,  or  perhaps  the  Kho- 

dlans. 

V.  Tdbal — the  Tibareni,  in  Pontns. 

YI.  Mksurch— the  Monchi  (Mueco\ites  9),  In  the  Moschian 
Mountains,  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  (Jolchis. 

VIL  TiKAA— the  Thracians,  or  perhaps  the  dweUen  on  the 
River  Tiras,  the  Dniester. 

8.  HAMITB& 

L  CusB— the  Ethiopians.  Gestrniua  thlnk«  that  all  the  na- 
tions enumerated  in  Gen.  x,  7,  as  sprang  from  Giuh,  are 
to  be  nought  in  Africa.    Their  descendants  were, 

1.  Xirnrod — the  firitt  king  of  Shinar,  L  e.  Babylon  and  Mes- 

opotamia, wliere  he  founded  Babel,  Erecb,  Calneh,  and 
Accad. 

2.  £^«!Mi~Meroe. 

8.  Havilah—the  Avalitas,  dwelling  on  the  Sinus  Aralites, 
now  2^ila,  southward  of  the  straits  of  Bnbel-Mandeb. 

4.  Sablah — Sabata,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 

Gulf,  not  far  from  the  present  Arkiko. 
6.  R  lariuz/i— Rhftgma,  in  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.     Descendants  or  cntonies  w^re, 

A.  Sheba — probably  a  tribe  in  the  northern  Arabian  des- 
ert, near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

B.  Dedan — Datlen,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gnlfl 

6.  Sabteehahr—ihe  Zingitani,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia. 
II.  MiSBAiM— the  Egyptians.    Their  descendants  were, 

i  A^m}  >«»*•'"'  *">="  ""-^ 
8.  Lehabim  or  XruMtn— the  Libyans. 

4  Naphtuhim — the  Inhabitants  of  the  province*  of  Nephtys, 

on  the  Lake  of  Sirbo,  on  the  iMrdcrs  of  Vjgy^  ana  Aida. 

5.  Pathnuim— the  inhabitants  of  the  Egyptian  canton  of 

Pathures  (Pathrns). 
8.  Ca-duhim — the  Colchians.    Tlieir  descendants  or  colonies 
were, 

A.  Pftt/isMm— the  Philistines. 

B.  Caphtorim — the  Cretans. 
IIL  Pbut — the  Mauretanians. 

IV.  Canaazc— the  inhabitants  of  the  country  so  called,  from 
Sldon  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Their  descend- 
ants wore, 
L  ^^iJonions— on  the  northern  borders  of  Canaan  or  Plios- 

nida. 
8.  Hethites  or  HUtiteg-^in  the  country  of  Hebron,  south  of 
Jerusalem. 

8.  Jetnuites — in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

4b  Amoritea — on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

6.  GirgcuUee — south-eaot  of  the  Sea  of  Galik'e. 

6.  HivUea — at  the  foot  of  Hermon  and  Antilibanns. 

7.  Ar kites— in  the  city  of  Area,  in  PhoBnida. 
&  Siniten — in  the  country  of  I^ebanon. 

9.  ArvadUen — on  the  PhoBoiclan  island  of  Aradus,  and  the 

opposite  coast 

10.  ZemariU$^tlM  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  town  of 
\  Simyra. 

IL  Hanuithite^—ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  town  of  Epi- 
phanla,  on  the  Orontes. 

8.  Shxmitm. 

I.  BLA]C_the  Persians,  particularly  of  the  prorince  of  Qy- 
mals. 

n.  AeauDB_the  Assyrians,  foonders  of  Nineveh,  Rehobotb, 
Cnlneh,  and  Resen. 

IIL  Abpiiaxad— the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  point  of  As- 
syria (Arrapachitifl).     A  descendant  was 

5  tiah;  from  whom  came 

EUer^  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  fhmi  him, 

A.  fiel^^  and 

B.  Joktimy  called  by  the  Arabians  Kaehtan,  ancestor 

of  the  following  Arab  tribes : 
L  A  Imodad  "In  Southern  Arabia. 

2.  Sheleph—ihe  Selapenes,  in  Nejd  or  Tehama,  in  Southern 
Arabia. 

8.  Bazarmaveth~the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  province 

of  Hhadramaut 
4.  Jerah — the  inhabitants  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon  (Je- 

bel  or  Gobb  el-Kamar),  near  Hhadramaut. 
6.  Badoram — probably  the  Atramitse,  on  the  southern  coast 

of  Arabia. 

6.  Uzal — the  inhabitants  of  the  ooantry  of  Sanaa,  In  South- 

ern Arabia. 

7.  DiirtoA— probably  the  district  of  the  MlnsBl,  in  Arabia. 

8.  Ob€d — unknown. 

9.  A  Wmosi-the  Mali,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meooa. 

10.  ShehOr—itiQ  Sabeans,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

11.  QpArr—the  inhabitants  of  El-Ophir,  in  the  Arabian  prov- 

inee  of  Oman. 
IS.  HooiioA— the  Cbaulotai,  dweUlng  on  the  Persian  Guif. 


18.  Jo'>ab — ^the  Jobabltes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitis,  between 
Hadramaut  and  Oman. 

IV.  LuB— probably  the  Lydlans  in  Asia  Minor. 

V.  Abam — the  inhnbitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Their 

desoendanU  were, 

L  C/i— the  inhabltanta  of  a  district  in  the  north  of  Arabia 
Deserta. 

9.  llxU — perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  CoBlo-Syria. 

8.  OMhtr — imknown. 

4.  Mfuh — ^the  inhabitanto  of  a  part  of  the  Gordiean  Mount- 
ains (Mons  Masius),  north  of  Nisibis. 

See  Ethholooy. 

Divorce,  Jewish  (ri!ir*^*13,  heriikttih%  a  cuUing 
apart,  Jer.  iii,  8 ;  dTroordmov,  desertion  or  separation ; 
both  usually  rendered  "divorcement;"  the  verb  is 
^3*^3)  gar€uh\  to  ea^pe/,  Lev.  zxi,  14 ;  xxii,  13 ;  Num. 
XXX,  9 ;  diroXvut,  to  distolve  or  dismiss,  Matt,  v,  32), 
or  repudiation  (comp.  reptu/Mim,  Sueton.  Caiig.  36)  of 
a  wife  or  betrothed  woman  (see  the  tract  Kidduskmy 
in  the  Mishna,  iii,  17 ;  and  the  Gemara  I/ieros.  Heb. 
and  Lat.  in  Ugolino,  xxx).  There  is  ^rcat  prol>abil- 
i^  that  divorces  were  used  among  the  Hebrews  before 
the  law,  since  Christ  says  that  Mosea  permitted  them 
by  reason  only  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  that  is 
to  say,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Abraham  dismissed  Ha- 
gar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the  request  of  Sa- 
rah. We  find  no  instance  of  a  divorce  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  written  since  Moses,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  Hebrews  separated  from  their  wives 
on  trifling  occasions.  Samson's  father-in-law  under- 
stood that,  by  his  absence  from  her,  his  daughter  was 
divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another  (Judg.  xv,  2). 
The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonored  at  Gibeah,  had 
forsaken  her  husband,  and  would  not  have  returned 
had  he  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her  (kIx,  2,  8).  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  a  lil)ertine  woman  who  had  quitted  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten 
the  covenant  of  her  God  (Prov,  ii.  16, 17),  The  propb- 
et  Malachi  (ii,  15)  commends  Abraham  for  not  divorcing 
Sarah,  though  Itarren ;  and  inveighs  against  the  Jews, 
who  had  abandoned  *'the  wives  of  their  youth."     Mi« 
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cah  also  (ii,  9)  reproaches  them  with  having  "  cast  out 
their  wives  from  their  pleasant  houses,  and  taken 
away  the  glory  of  God  from  their  children  forever.** 
— Calmet.  As  the  Hebrews  paid  a  stipulated  price  for 
the  privilege  of  marrying  (in  the  shape  of  dower  pres- 
ents), they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  making  a  payment  of  that  kind  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  very  arbitrary  power 
over  their  wives,  and  to  renounce  or  divwce  them 
whenever  they  chose.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
equitable  as  regarded  the  women,  and  was  very  often 
injurious  to  both  parties.  Finding  himself  unable, 
however,  to  overrule  feelings  and  practices  of  ver}'  an- 
cient standing,  Moses,  in  his  declanition  of  the  law, 
merely  annexed  to  the  original  Institution  of  marriage 
a  very  serious  admonition  to  this  effect :  that  it  would 
be  less  criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his  father  and 
mother  than,  without  adequate  cause,  to  desert  his 
wife  (Gen.  ii,  24).  He  also  laid  a  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  the  husband  so  fitr  as  this,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  repudiate  his  wife  without  giving 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  date, 
place,  and  cause  of  her  repudiation,  and  a  permission 
was  given  by  it  to  marr^'  whom  she  pleased.  He  fur- 
ther enacted  that  the  husband  might  receive  the  repu- 
diated wife  back  in  case  she  had  not  in  the  mean  while 
})ecn  married  to  another  person ;  but  if  she  had  been 
thus  married,  she  could  never  afterwards  become  the 
wife  of  her  first  husband — a  law  which  the  faith  due 
to  the  second  husband  clearly  required  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1-4 ;  Jer.  iii,  1 ;  Matt  i,  19 ;  xix,  8),  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  obliged  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss 
the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x,  11 ;  xii,  19).  As  Christ  has  limit- 
ed the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adul- 
tery, he  denied  the  equity  of  the  Mosedc  statute ;  and 
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in  justification  of  Moses  maintained  that  he  permitted 
divorces  for  causes  below  adultery  only  for  prudential 
reasons  for  the  time  being.  Nor  was  this  limitation  by 
(Christ  unnecessary,  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for 
tlie  Jews  to  dissolve  the  union  upon  ve  y  slight  and 
trivial  pretences  (Matt,  v,  31,  82;  xix,  1-9;  Mark  x, 
2  -12 ;  Luke  xvi,  18).  As  wives  were  considered  the 
property  of  their  husbands,  they  did  not  possess  by  the 
Mosaic  statutes  a  reciprocal  right,  and  were  not  at  lib- 
erty to  dissolve  the  jnatrimonial  alliance  by  giving  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  that  effect.  Josephus  was  of  opinion 
(^Ant.  XV,  11)  that  the  law  did  not  permit  women  to 
divorce  themselves  from  their  husbands-  He  believes 
Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  be  the  first  who 
put  away  her  husband ;  though  Hcrodias  afterwards 
dismissed  hers  (^Ant.  xviil,  7),  as  did  also  the  three 
sisters  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  and  others  theirs. 
The  following  are  largely  Kabbinical  regulations.  See 
Adultrry. 

The  Mosaic  law  regulating  this  subject  is  found  in 
Deut.  xxiv,  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  right  of  a 
husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost  are  stated  xxii, 
19, 29.  The  ground  of  divorce  was  what  the  text  calls 
a  "^3^  f^^"??  G**'  ^^dtty  of  a  word  or  thing,  i.  e.  any- 
thing  filthy,  some  shameful  act  or  circumstance,  as  in 
Deut.  xxiii,  14),  "  some  uncleanness'*  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
on  the  meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed,  the  school  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in  the 
woman,  while  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling 
causes  ('*for  ever}'  cause,^'  Matt,  xix,  8;  as  among 
the  DruBes,  Bnrckhardt,  TVar.  i,  829),  e.  g.  if  the  wife 
burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  for  her  husband,  or 
m?rely  over-salted  it  (Mishna,  Gitfin,  ix,  16).  Rabbi 
Akibah  allows  divorce  if  the  husband  merely  saw  a 
Avife  whose  appearance  pleased  him  better  (see  Otho, 
Lex,  Rabb.  p.  502  sq.).  The  Pharisees  wished,  per- 
haps, to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt,  xix,  3) ;  by  his  answer  to  which, 
as  well  as  by  his  previous  maxim  (ver.  31),  he  declares 
that,  but  for  their  hardened  state  of  heart,  such  ques- 
tions would  have  no  place.  Yet,  from  the  distinction 
mado,  *'  But  I  say  unto  you"  (ver.  31, 32),  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  he  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  **  forni- 
cation*' as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined 
the  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Moses  (see  Tholuck,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  220  sq.). 
Wc  may  conjecture  that  the  Mosaic  statute  had  refer- 
ence to  doubts  of  his  l»ride's  virginity,  or  of  his  wife's 
modesty  and  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  al- 
though he  might  not  tie  able  to  bring  a  definite  charge 
of  unchastity.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  by  13'n  r}'^",  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  m€ant  **  fornication,"  i.  e.  adultery, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  *'that 
such  should  be  stoned"  (John  viii,  5 ;  Lev.  xx,  10). 
The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the 
douitt  which  is  twin  found  in  interpreting  Moses's 
words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider  that  the  mere 
giving  "a  bill"  (or,  rather,  "book,"  n^p,  ptfiXiov, 
Talm.  aa  or  na'^Si)  "of  divorcement"  (com p.  Isa.  1, 1 ; 
Jer.  iii,  8),  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  inter- 
vention of  a  I-.e%ate,  not  onlv  to  secure  the  formal  co  - 
rectness  of  the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of 
writing  was  then  generally  unknown.  This  would 
bring  the  matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  author- 
ity, and  tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right 
by  the  huslmnd.     Traditional  opinion  and  prescriptive 

practice  would  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  rt'1'^?, 
and  doubtless,  with  the  lax  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard 
would  he  lowered  (Mai.  ii,  14-16).  Ihus  the  Gemar. 
Babyl.  Gittin,  9  (ap.  Selden,  De  ux,  Tl^'h.  iii,  17)  allows 
divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  pul)lic,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered,  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  proper- 


ly to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.    Bat  the  abaence 
of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay  nearest  to 
the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  a  much  more  re- 
cent one,  makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great  un- 
certainty.    The  case  of  Phalti  and  Michal  is  not  in 
point,  being  merely  an  example  of  one  arbitrary  act 
redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv,  44 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
iii,  14-16).    Selden,  quoting  {De  ux.  Htb.  iii,  19)  Zobar, 
Prof.  p.  8,  b,  etc.  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the 
husband,  when  going  to  war,  giving  the  wife  the  Uhd^ 
lus  divortU ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  valne,  and 
the  fact  improbable.     It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Ori- 
ental usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting  their 
husband  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to  womCTi 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  7, 10).     Salome  is  noted  (ibid.')  as 
the  first  example  of  it — one,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity  (see  Wacb- 
smnth,  ffellen.  Alterthwn,  iii,  208).     Hence  alao,  prob- 
ably, the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vii,  10.    Those  are  sure- 
ly mistaken  who  suppose  that  a  man  might  take  back 
a  remairied  wife  wliom  he  had  divorced,  except  in  the 
cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died,  or  had  di- 
vorced her.     Such  resumption  is  contemplated  by  the 
lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  tiier»- 
fore  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii,  1)l 
The  divorces  of  Gentile  wives  ordered  by  Nehemisih 
(Ezra  X,  11  •  xii,  19)  rested  on  entirely  different 
grounds.     For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on 
this  subject,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8, 23 ;  xvi,  7,  8 ;  l^Je, 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.     On  the  general 
subject,  Buxtorf,  de  SpontcU,  et  Dirnrt.  p.  82-86;  Sel- 
den, Uxor.  Jlebr.  iii,  17  sq. ;  Michaelif*,  Ixncs  of  Mof€9, 
ii,  836 ;  and  Danz,  in  Menschen's  A'.  T.  Talm.  p.  677 
sq.,  may  be  consulted.     For  the  Greek  and  Roman 
usages  on  the  subject,  see  Smith's  Dictionary  ofdats^ 
Antiq.  s.  vv.  Divortium,  Apodeipseos  Dike.     Mono- 
graphs have  been  written  on  the  passage  in  Dent,  by 
Winkler  (Unters.  schwerer  SchrifttteUm,  ii,  26  sq.); 
also  on  the  passage  in  Matt,  by  Venema  (in  his  lA^- 
sertt.  taer.  ed.  2,  append.) ;  Wolfl^,  De  divortio  Judtto- 
ntm  (Lips.  1789);  Schindler,  Quadam  de  ntatrimcmo 
(Liegn.  1795);   llommelhoeius,  Utrum  dworHum  jure 
(Jen.  n.  d.).     See  Marriage. 

DIVORCE,  Christian  Law  of.  Under  the  term 
divorce  are  included  several  separations  of  married 
persons  which  are  quite  unlike  one  another.  (Irst, 
they  may  have  been  joined  in  unlawful  wedlock,  as 
when  near  relationship  was  a  bar  to  their  union, 
and  the  law,  on  afcertaining  this  fact,  declares  that 
they  never  were  legally  married.  Such  was  the  case 
where  Henry  VIII  of  England  was  separated  from 
his  first  wife  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  again ;  or,  as  it  would  be  more  prop- 
er to  say,  was  declared  never  to  have  been  married 
at  all.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  properly  not  divorces, 
but  annulments  of  marriage,  or  declarations  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage.  The}'  occur  in  all  societies, 
and  against  them  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  not  di- 
rected. Only  it  is  a  sin  of  legislation,  and  a  snare 
to  men,  if  the  obstacles  to  marriage  are,  as  they  are 
in  Catholic  countries,  made  too  numerous.  Second- 
ly, there  arc  separations  of  persons  lawfully  married 
which  involve  the  impopsibility  for  either  of  them  to 
marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other.  These  are 
often  oiled  divorces  or  separations  a  mema  et  ihoro, 
and  sometimes  separations  merely.  Finally,  there  are 
divorces  proper,  or  separations  a  ffinculo  matrimomii, 
dissolutions  of  a  marriage  originally  lawful,  with  liber- 
ty given  to  one  or  both  parties  to  contract  a  new  mar- 
riage. It  is  these  two  last  kinds  of  divorce  to  whidi 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  a 
veiy  great  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed  in  the  nations 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  progress 
of  mankind.  Among  the  Jews,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
the  husband  could  repudiate  his  wife  for  any  reason 
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which  rendered  her  society  distasteful  to  him,  and  was 
only  required  by  the  law  to  give  her  a  formal  notice  to 
withdraw  from  his  house.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  had  no 
such  liberty,  and  yet  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  among 
the  Jews  were  beginning  to  act  as  if  they  had.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  husband  and  wife  had 
almost  unrestricted  power  of  divorce  in  their  hands ; 
not  only  could  they  separate  by  mutual  agreement,  but 
either  party  could  loose  the  marriage  bond  with  little 
or  no  formalit}'.  Among  the  Romans,  originally  se- 
vere  in  observing  the  laws  of  family  morality,  there 
had  been  a  gradual  declension  through  several  centu- 
ries until  the  days  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  em- 
peror Augustus  attempted  by  a  system  of  laws  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  alarming  neglect  of  marriage,  to  the  free- 
dom of  divorce  in  certain  respects,  and  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  adultery.  Loss  of  more  or  less  dower,  or  obli- 
gation to  pay  it  back,  fell  on  the  culpable  author  of 
the  divorce,  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  an 
adulterous  wife  and  her  paramour.  But  Roman  man- 
ners were  too  corrupt  to  be  made^better  by  the  leges 
Julia  relating  to  these  points.  The  higher  classes 
practised  divorce  and  committed  adultery  almost  ad 
Ubitum,  and  the  lower  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
concubinage.  The  evil  remained  uncured.  The  em- 
peror Septimius  Sever  us,  as  Dion  Cassius  says  (lib. 
6(>,  §  16),  who  had  the  records  in  his  hands,  and  was 
consul  under  this  sovereign,  instituted  three  thousand 
prosecutions  for  adultery  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign ; 
but  manners  were  too  strong  for  law,  and  it  all  went 
for  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  commands  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
divorce  were  a  slowly-working  leaven,  thrown  into  his 
Church 'to  keep  it  pure,  and,  through  the  Church,  des- 
tined, more  or  less,  to  influence  legislation,  and  to  aid 
those  other  influences  by  which  the  Gospel  sought  to 
ennoble  family  life.  These  precepts  of  the  Master  are 
contained  in  Matt,  v,  81, 32 ;  xix,  3-10 ;  Mark  x,  2-12, 
and  Luke  xvi,  18,  to  which  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  1 
Cor.  vii,  10-15,  is  to  be  united  as  an  important  supple- 
ment. We  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  the  in- 
structions in  the  New  Testament  concerning  divorce 
under  several  heads,  bnt.have  not  space  to  defend  our 
positions  as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  1.  The  liberty 
given  to  a  man  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  put  away  his 
wife  '*  because  he  found  some  uncleanness"  or  some- 
thing offensive  in  her  (Deut.  xxiv,  1)  was  an  accom- 
modation to  the  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  and  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  original  declarations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  marriage.  2.  He,  therefore,  who 
puts  away  his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  marries  another,  commits  adultery  (Matt, 
xix,  9),  and  he  who  thus  puts  her  away  leads  her  to  com- 
mit the  same  crime  (Matt,  v,  82).  3.  He  who  marries 
a  woman  that  has  been  divorced  commits  adultery,  and 
the  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband  and  marries 
another  man  (Mark  x,  12)  incurs  the  same  kind  of 
guilt,  which  is  a  precept  that  seems  to  look  beyond  the 
Mosaic  code,  under  which  no  liberty  of  initiating  di- 
vorce was  conceded  to  Jewish  women,  to  the  practices 
of  heathen  lands.  We  may  observe  in  regard  to  these 
passages, /{r«<,  that  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  record  the 
exception  preserved  in  Matthew,  **  excepting  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,'*  but  the  plain  reconciliation  of 
the  passages  mast  be  found  in  the  principle  that  an 
exception  in  a  fuller  document  must  explain  a  briefer 
one,  if  this  can  be  done  without  force.  Now,  as  di- 
vorce for  that  one  reason  was  admitted  by  all,  Mark 
and  Luke  mi};ht  naturally  take  this  for  granted  with- 
out expressing  it.  Secondly^  by  fornication  is  intend- 
ed a  sexual  crime  since  the  beginning  of  the  fnarriage 
state  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  with  a  thinl 
person,  i.  e.  adultery  begun  or  completed.  And  the 
exceedingly  rare  crime  of  sodomy,  or  bestiality,  as  the 
greater,  may  be  fairly  included  in  the  lei's,  adultery. 
Again,  thirdly,  the  exception  is  the  sole  exception.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  any  honesty  that  Christ,  in  saying 


**  except  it  be  for  fornication,"  gives  a  sample  of  the 
causes  which  may  dissolve  the  marriage  union,  as  one 
of  many  which  put  an  end  to  the  state  beautifully 
called  onejlesh.  Plainly  but  one  cause  of  separation 
with  remarriage  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  is  one  in 
its  outward  nature  and  grossness  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers. Nor  ageAUj  Jburthlyy  can  it  be  said  that  these 
precepts  were  intended  to  govern  individual  action, 
but  that,  where  the  law  of  the  state  permitted,  the  in- 
dividual, acting  under  public  law,  might  exercise  the 
right  of  divorce  for  other  reasons.  For  Christ  set 
aside  Jewish  law.  He  says,  let  not  man  put  asunder, 
i.  e.  not  (he  individual  mail,  but  man  as  opposed  to  God, 
who  established  the  primeval  law  of  marriage.  He 
gives  a  rule  to  his  followers,  who  must  follow  it, 
whether  the  State  allows  larger  liberty  or  not  Chris- 
tians may  live  in  a  State  which  feels  no  obligation  to 
conform  its  law  to  Christ's  views  in  this  respect,  but 
they  will,  if  they  have  influence,  necessaril}'  change 
legislation  reganled  by  them  as  injuring  society  like 
that  which  opens  a  wide  path  for  divorce. 

We  come  now  to  the  supplemental  precepts  of  Paul, 
who  had  to  guide  churches  gathered  amid  the  heathen, 
infected  by  heathenish  views  of  marriage,  some  of 
whose  members,  b}\their  conversion,  were  brought  into 
the  trying  condition  of  having  heathen  partners.  The 
apostle  contemplates  two  cases :  the  first  where  both 
partners  are  believers,  the  other  where  one  is  not  (1  Cor. 
vii).  In  the  former  case  he  repeats  the  Lord's  rule 
against  separation,  with  the  additional  injunction  that 
if  a  woman  should  be  separated  from  her  husband,  she 
must  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  him.  Here, 
then,  the  possibility  of  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro  alone, 
without  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  contemplated ;  and 
this  passa«;e  has  had  a  vast  influence  on  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  Most  interpreters  suppose  that  the  apos- 
tle here  is  thinking  of  withdrawal  from  the  marriage 
union  for  comparatively  slight  grounds,  such  as  do  not 
involve  unfaithfulness — and  this  view  alone  seems  to 
reconcile  what  Christ  says  with  the  supplementary 
precepts  of  Paul — but  Augustine  strives,  with  great 
pains  and  ingenuity  (de  conjuffOs  aduUeriis\  to  show 
that  divorce  for  adultery  is  intended,  and  applies  the 
interpretation  to  our  Lord's  words.  Hence  adultery 
can  be  condoned  by  the  innocent  partner,  and  can 
only  involve  separation,  without  liberty  to  either  party 
to  enter  into  second  nuptials.  Thb  view  became  prev- 
alent, and  had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  opinion. 
In  the  other  case,  where  one  of  the  partners  is  an  un-« 
believer,  the  apostle  ei\joins  on  the  believer  to  be  pas- 
sive, to  take  no  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv- 
ing the  marriage  because  it  is  a  union  with  a  heathen, 
for  it  is  a  marriage  after  all.  If  the  unbeliever  wishes 
to  retain  the  tie,  the  believer  mast  not  leave  him  or 
her.  But  if  the  unbeliever  depart,  'Met  him  depart." 
A  Christian  "  is  not  in  bondage"  in  circumstances  like 
these.  Here  the  question  arises,  What  does  '*not  in 
bondage"  mean  ?  The  fathers,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  Catholic  and  older  Protestant  interpreters, 
understood  it  to  mean  not  in  bondage  to  keep  up  the 
marriage  connection,  and  hence  cU  libertg  to  contract  a 
new  one.  This  interpretation  has  had  wide  effects. 
In  the  canonical  law  a  believing  partner  was  allowed, 
if  thrust  away  by  an  infidel  one,  to  marry  again ;  and 
as  the  early  Protestant  theologians  extended  the  rule, 
b}'  analogy,  to  malicious  desertion  in  Christian  lands, 
an  entrance-wedge  was  here  driven  into  the  older  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  much  of  the  shocking  fiurility  of 
divorce  in  some  Protestant  countries  has  flowed  from 
this  source.  But  we  reject  the  interpretation.  We 
hold  with  Tholuck  (Bergpred.  ed.  4,  p.  258),  with  Ne- 
ander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Stanley  (commentaries 
on  1  Cor.),  that  the  apostle  means  **not  in  bondage" 
to  keep  company  with  the  unbeliever  at  all  events, 
without  having  the  thought  of  remarriage  in  his  mind. 
This  must  be  regarded,  we  think,  as  settled  by  "' 
soundest  modem  exegesis. 
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Boman  law  adhered,  on  the  whole,  to  its  fatal  fiicil- 
ity  of  granting  divorces  for  very  slight  reasons  so  long 
as  the  Western  empire  lasted ;  and  even  the  Eastern 
empire,  after  it  became  Christian,  did  not  move  wholly 
in   a   new    track.     Meanwhile,   opinion  within  the 
Church,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  took  an  opposite  course. 
Owing  to  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  mentioned 
above,  to  new  views  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
at  length  to  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  divorce  with  remarriage  was  excluded 
from  Christian  practice,  with  the  single  very  rare  ex- 
ception of  the  case  where  an  infidel  or  a  Jew  had  de- 
serted a  believer ;  and  separation  a  menta  et  thoro  re- 
mained as  the  only  kind  of  divorce  permissible.     The 
law  of  all  Christian  states  in  the  West  until  the  Refor- 
mation, and  of  Roman  Catholic  states  since,  has  been 
shaped  by  canon  law,  which  knows  no  divorce  with 
remarriage  even  for  the  cause  of  adultery.     After  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Protestants  had  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage,  and 
the  Protestant  interpreters  generally  held  that  mali- 
cious desertion,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  released 
the  innocent  party  from  the  marriage  bond  altogether, 
many  ecclesiastical  ordinances  in  Protestant  Germany 
permitted  divorce  with  remarriage  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  adultery.     Thus  the  Geneva  **  or- 
donnances  ecelmaMtique$"  of  1541  declare  that  "if  any 
one  maketh  a  business  of  abandoning  his  wife  to  stroll 
through  the  country,  and  continueth  unamended,  it  be 
provided  that  the  wife  be  no  longer  bound  to  such  a 
man,  who  will  keep  neither  faith  with  her  nor  compa- 
ny."   And  in  the  ordinance  of  Braonschweig-Gruben- 
hagen  for  1581  it  is  said  that  divorce  shall  be  granted 
only  for  ^e  two  reasons  which  Christ  and  Paul  in  the 
Gospel  declare  to  be  sufficient,  of  which  the  secon4  is 
"malicious  desertion,  running  away,  and  abandon- 
ment, whereof  St.  Paul  speaketh,  1  Cor.  vii."    Still  an- 
other ordinance,  that  of  Lower  Saxony  of  1586,  says 
that  "  whatever  other  grounds  besides  these  two  (adul- 
tery and  desertion)  are  alleged  by  certain  emperors, 
as  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  Leo,  Justinian,  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  divorce."     Some  few,  it  is  true,  of  the 
earlier  Church  regulations  limit  divorce  to  cases  of 
adultery,  but  a  few  others  extend  its  operation  beyond 
the  two  grounds  already  mentioned.     The  Prussian 
consistorial  ordinance  of  1584  permits  it  in  cases  of 
plotting  to  take  the  life  of  a  consort.     A  Zurich  ordi- 
nance of  1525  goes  further  still,  so  much  so  as  to  de- 
sert the  principles  of  Scripture  entirely.     Not  only 
does  it  allow  divorce  in  cases  of  adultery,  desertion, 
and  attempt  on  life,  but  considers  these  as  examples, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  judge  to  decide  what  other  grounds 
he  will  add  to  them,  among  which  it  mentions  as  pos- 
sible cases  not  only  cruelty,  but  insanity  and  eruptive 
disease,  as  leprosy.     For  the  most  part  only  adultery 
and  desertion  were,  through  the  17th  and  into  the  18th 
century,  held  to  be  valid  grounds  for  divorce.     But  in 
more  recent  times  the  civil  law  of  some  German  states 
goes  far  beyond  these  limits.     We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Prussian  code,  where  plotting  against  the  life 
of  a  consort,  grave  transgressions  against  third  per- 
sons, cruelty,  refusal  of  connubial  duties,  insanity, 
impotence,  or  other  incurable  bodily  disease  commen- 
cing after  marriage,  incompatibility  of  temper  and 
permanent  variance,  mutual  consent  without  discord 
when  the  marriage  is  childless,  are  allowed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  marriage  tie.     The  laws  in  Baden,  and  for 
non-Romanists  in  Austria,  come  near  to  these.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  such  legislation  a  disregard  of 
the  religious  character  of  marriage,  a  tendency  to  look 
at  it  on  the  outside  and  as  a  civil  contract,  to  consider 
it  as  a  means  to  gain  certain  earthly  ends.    It  has  for- 
gotten the  religious  side  of  life,  and  thus  falls  under 
the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  looks  at  purely  secu- 
lar results. 

An  important  chapter  in  the  modem  history  of  di- 
voKe  would  treat  of  French  legulation  on  that  subject. 


A  law  passed  Sept  20, 1792,  at  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  overthrew  the  ancient  law  which 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage,  and 
opened  the  way  for  divorce  on  three  grounds.  These 
are,  1,  mutual  consent;  2,  incompatibility  of  temper 
on  complaint  of  either  consort ;  3,  certain  determinate 
causes  or  motives  derived  from  the  condition  or  con- 
duct of  either  of  the  married  parties,  viz.  derangement 
of  reason,  condemnation  to  an  in&mous  crime,  crimes, 
cruelties,  or  grave  injuries  committed  by  either  party 
against  the  other,  notorious  licentiousness  of  morals, 
desertion  for  at  least  two  years,  absence  for  at  least 
five  without  sending  news,  and  emigration  from  France 
in  certain  cases,  which  was  naturally  a  temporary  pro- 
vision. Separation  of  body,  or  a  menaa  ei  thoro,  was 
thereafter  to  be  abolished.  The  divorced  parties  could 
marry  one  another  de  natfo^  and  could  marry  other  per- 
sons after  certain  short  intervals.  To  a  good  degree, 
these  enactments  follow  the  Roman  law,  but  one  pecu- 
liarity  of  this  statute  was  that  the  family  relatives 
were  to  act  in  the  first  instance  as  a  kind  of  court  of 
conciliation,  when  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  desired 
divorce  without  allegation  of  crime.  Divorces  were 
now  exceedingly  frequent  in  France,  but  became  much 
more  easy  after  the  acts  of  1798  and  1794,  permitting  a 
man  to  marry  at  once,  and  a  woman  ten  months  after 
divorce  was  granted ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  making 
separation  in  fact  of  a  married  pair  for  six  months 
cause  for  pronouncing  them  divorced  without  delay, 
if  one  of  them  demanded  it.  These  laws  belong  to 
the  worst  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  suspended 
in  August,  1796.  llie  original  law  of  1792  gave  place 
in  1803  to  the  new  divorce  law  of  the  Code  Ciril,  or 
Code  Napoleon,  which  continued  in  force  until  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  The  divorce  law  of  the 
Code,  although,  in  the  main,  agreeing  with  the  law 
of  1792  on  the  causes  of  divorce,  does  away  with  its 
family  council,  restores  for  the  sake  of  Catholics  the 
separation  a  meiua  et  Ihoro — ^which, however,  may  after- 
ward be  converted  into  a  tvW  divorce  on  the  demand 
of  the  innocent  married  partner  —  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  in  its  minute, 
tedious  processes  in  the  preparatory  steps,  seems  in- 
tended to  make  the  obtaining  of  divorces  by  mutual 
consent,  and  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per, very  difficult,  as  well  as  to  leave  room  for  change 
of  mind.  Moreover,  the  limits  within  which  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  are  confined  is  an  obfervable  step 
in  the  ri^ht  direction.  The  courts,  and  sevenl  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  who  were  consulted  on  the  articles 
of  the  Code,  were  against  granting  divorce  for  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  mutual  con- 
sent in  any  cases,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  point. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon?,  this  title  of  the 
Code  was  abrogated,  and  France  returned  to  the  old 
system,  to  which  it  has  adhered,  if  we  arc  not  mistak- 
en, until  the  present  time. 

In  England,  until  after  the  Reformation,  divorce  on 
sentence  of  nullity,  and  divorce  a  menta  et  ihoro  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  were  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  no  divorce  a  vinado  was 
known  to  the  law.  Henry  YIII  was  separated  troxa 
Catharine  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  on  the  plea  that 
a  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  was  void  ab  initio,  and 
therefore  no  marriage;  Anna  Boleyn  and  Catharine 
Howard  we're  convicted  of  adulter^',  and  executed  on 
attainder  of  treaf on ;  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  only 
nominally  married.  There  was  a  project  under  £d- 
'  ward  VI  to  allow  the  innocent  party,  after  sentence 
I  of  divorce,  to  many  again,  but  it  was  never  ssnctk»ned. 
Still,  since  many,  especially  among  the  more  puritan- 
ical clergy  and  laity,  held  such  marriage  to  be  lawful, 
it  was  more  or  less  practised.  Men  divorced  on  sen- 
tence of  a  court  from  adulterous  wives  sometimes  mar- 
ried again  (although  the  marriage  was  null  and  void), 
because  there  was  no  civil  law  to  forbid  iL  In  the 
first  ^'ear  of  James  I  a  statute  made  remarriage  in  the 
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lifetime  of  a  former  husband  or  wife  a  felony,  yet  with 
the  provision  that  the  act  shoald  not  extend  to  persons 
divorced  or  to  be  divorced  by  sentence  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical court.  The  matter  was  still  at  loose  ends,  but 
several  canons  were  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the 
intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice,  by  one  of 
which  it  was  ordained  that  a  sentence  of  divorce  should 
not  be  pronounced  until  the  parties  should  have  given 
sufficient  security  to  the  court  that  they  would  not, 
each  during  the  other's  life,  contract  matrimony  with 
any  other  person.  This  canon  was  violated  in  a  most 
scandalous  way  in  1605,  soon  after  its  enactment,  when 
lady  Rich,  alter  being  divorced  from  her  husband  on 
the  ground  of  her  adultery,  was  married  to  her  para- 
mour, baron  Mountjoy,  afterwards  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  his  chaplain.  Laud,  who  afterwieurds  professed 
to  repent  of  it.  From  the  time  of  James,*  and,  indeed, 
since  the  Reformation,  only  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
could  authorize  divorce  a  tfincuio  until  the  passage  of 
a  new  general  act  in  1857.  By  this  act  a  new  court  is 
established,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
marriage,  with  the  power  of  issuing  sentences  of  sqxi' 
ration — equivalent  to  divorce  a  menaa  et  thoro — which 
may  be  obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  the  wife  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  with- 
out cause  for  two  years  and  upwards ;  and  with  the 
power  of  ditsohing  marriage  in  cases  of  adultery.  But 
the  two  parties  are  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  respect 
to  their  crime.  On  the  wife's  part,  simple  adulter}* 
can  have  this  effect,  or  the  husband's  ^Mncestuous 
adultery,  bigamy  with  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  or  bes- 
tiality, or  adultery  coupled  with  such  cruelt}"  as,  with- 
out adultery,  would  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a 
mema  ei  tkoro,  or  adultery  coupled  with  desertion  for 
two  years  and  upwards."  In  the  case  of  separation, 
the  court  can  restore  the  parties,  on  their  consent  and 
petition,  to  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights.  In  the 
case  of  dissolution,  after  final  decision  on  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  such  appeal  should  be  made, 
the  parties  are  allowed  to  marry  again,  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  party,  the  latter,  so  far  as  appears, 
to  the  partner  in  crime — a  provision,  in  our  judgment, 
much  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  there  any  civil  pen- 
alty for  adultery.  Jhe  innocent  husband  ma}',  as  be- 
fore this  act,  get  damages  from  the  offenders,  but  the 
former  action  fur  criminal  conversation  is  to  cease. 
We  forbear  to  go  further  into  the  act,  only  adding  that 
collusion,  condonation  of  adultery^  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  party,  and  un- 
reasonable delay  in  presenting  the  petition  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  free  the-court  firom  the>  obligation  to 
pronounce  a  decree  of  dissolution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  divorce  laws,  in  different 
states,  run  along  from  the  strictness  of  English  law  al- 
most to  the  looseness  of  that  of  Rome  and  revolutionary 
France.  The  tendency  is  towards  increased  looseness, 
as  is  shown  by  the  revised  laws  of  the  older  states,  and 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  new  states.  Of  looser  legisla- 
tion, Connecticut  and  Indiana  furnish  examples.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  legislation  of  the  former  state. 
The  colonial  laws  allowed  the  court  to  grant  divorce 
for  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  for 
three  years,  or  seven  years  providential  absence  with- 
out being  heard  of  after  due  inquiry  made  and  certi- 
fied, and  in  all  these  cases  the  aggrieved  party  might 
marry  again.  This  legislation  remained  almost  un- 
changed for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  yet  not  without 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
who  complained  more  e.«pecially  of  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  the  courts.  In  1843  two  new 
causes  of  divorce  were  added  to  the  old,  namely,  ^*  ha- 
bitual intemperance"  and  *'  intolerable  cruelty ;"  and 
five  or  six  years  afterwards  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject reached  its  climax  by  the  further  addition  to  the 
causes  of  divorce  of  *' imprisonment  for  life,"  "infa- 
mous crime,"  and  any  such  "misconduct  as  perma- 
nently destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and 


defeats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  rotation.'*  Non 
first  a  vague  subjective  indeterminate  caqse  was  added 
to  the  determinate  causes  of  former  legislation,  and 
the  looseness  in  hearing  and  determining  cases  of  di- 
vorce is  so  great  that  the  worst  legislation  of  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  be  much  more  opposed 
to  the  true  interests  of  society.  The  law  knows  no 
separation  a  tnenta  ei  thoro,  allows  immediate  remar- 
riage, does  not  forbid  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  to  be 
united  after  divorce  to  a  partner  in  guilt,  nor  divorced 
persons  to  be  remarried  to  one  another.  Divorces 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  greatly  increased  with 
the  new  legislation,  especially  since  the  ommbut  clause, 
as  it  is  called,  was  annexed  to  the  law.  In  one  year, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  they  bore  to  marriages  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eleven.  Now,  as  nearly  one  seventh  of 
the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  rarely  apply 
for  divorces,  and  as  in  a  certain  grade  of  society,  em« 
bracing  perhaps  half  the  people,  divorces  are  almost 
unknown,  it  may,  we  think,  be.  safely  said  that  one 
quarter  or  one  fifth  of  the  marriages  of  each  year,  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  Protestant  society,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  are  dissolved  by  act  of  the  courts.  Without 
question,  the  family  life  and  morals  of  a  community 
once  most  religious,  and  even  now  retaining  much  of 
steady  habit,  must  be  gradually  undermined  and  poU 
soned  by  such  a  social  evil  (see  H.  Loomis, "  Divorce 
Legislation  in  Connecticnt,"  New  £ngkitidery  July, 
1866). 

Our  limits  preclude  us  fh>m  adding  more  than  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  right  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  when  cases  of  di- 
vorce come  before  those  to  whom  its  discipline  is  in- 
trusted. 1.  A' Christian  legislator  will  strive  to  real- 
ize in  law  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  conception 
of  marriage,  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 
Only  on  this  subject  does  ('hrist  legislate;  here  he 
sets  aside  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  he  does  in  regard 
to  an  institution  of  life  concerning  which  the  law  roust 
speak.  If  the  Christian  legislator  does  not  carry  out 
Christ's  principles  in  regard  to  divorce,  it  will  be  not 
because  they  are  moral  rather  than  jural,  but  because 
"  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts"  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perfect  rule.  He  will  consent  with  a  good 
conscience  to  a  less  perfect  law,  for  the  law  of  divorce 
permitSf  and  does  not  require,  so  that  it  need  bring  no 
Christian  man  into  disobedience  to  the  Gospel.  2. 
Among  the  outlines  of  good  legislation  in  regard  to 
divorce,  we  suggei*t  the  following :  the  reco^ition  of 
the  two  kinds  of  divorce,  mere  separation  and  that  a 
vinadoj  with  the  reservation  of  the  latter  for  graver 
crimes  of  one  party  against  the  other ;  punishment  of 
the  offending  party  by  imprisonment,  or  deprivation 
of  alimony,  or  bolJi ;  prohibition'  6t  speedy  marriage 
when  it  is  alltfwxd,  of  all  marria^  between  one  of  the 
parties  and  a  i>artner  in  guilt,  of  all  remarriage  after 
full  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery ;  a  careful,  de- 
liberate process,  perhaps  before  a  special  court,  leav- 
ing room  for  reconciliation,  preventing  collusion  as  far 
as  possible,  and  making  it  no  slight  matter  to  dissolve 
the  relation.  8.  When  the  state  law  is  not  accordant 
with  the  law  of  Christ  as  commonly  received  in  the 
churches,  what  is  their  duty?  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  unite 
in  marriage  to  a  new  wife  or  husband  a  person  whom 
he  considers  to  be  unlawfully  divorced.  The  Eng- 
lish law  expressly  relieves  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  this  necessity;  the  Prussian,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  is  harsh  and  intolerant  in  this 
respect;  the  French  law  requires  a  civil  marriage, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  consciences  of  parties  and  of  cler- 
gjnnen  to  go  through  with  the  relleaons  ceremonies  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  no  clergyman 
can  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  marriage  those 
whom  Christ's  law,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it,  keeps  apart,  as,  for  instance,  a  woman,  separated 
from  her  husband  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
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another  tnan.  Thev  are  not  those  whom  God  has 
Joined  together,  and  the  woman  man  has  nnlawfuUj 
iMirted  from  her  huslMind,  so  that  she  commits  adul- 
tery in  her  new  marriage.  Again,  there  are  questions 
of  discipline  growing  out  of  divorces,  as  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  contracts  a  marriage  not  forbidden 
by  state  law,  but  forbidden  by  Christ.  Here  the  rule 
is  tolerably  clear.  Christ's  law  must  be  maintained, 
whatever  the  state  requires  or  allows,  and  maintained 
in  this  cose  by  discipline.  Only  thus  can  the  Church 
be  a  witness  on  the  side  of  Christian  morality.  Only 
thus  can  it  guard  the  sanctities  of  family  life.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  omitting  discipline  for  unlawful 
divorce  permitted  by  the  state  than  for  drunkenness, 
if  no  state  law  exists  against  this  sin.  But  there  are 
cases  of  another  sort  which  present  serious  difficulty, 
as  when  a  person,  having  violated  Christ's  rule  of 
divorce  in  contracting  marriage,  becomes  a  sincere 
Christian  years  afterwards,  and  desires  to  unite  with 
the  Church.  Shall  such  a  person  be  required  to  sepa- 
rate from  his  or  her  consort  before  being  received  into 
communion  ?  The  act  would  not  have  been  commit- 
ted with  the  present  disposition,  and  state  law  tempted 
to  its  performance.  We  think  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  at  least  in  extreme  cases  of  this  kind,  the  com- 
munion may  be  opened  to  a  penitent  without  condi- 
tions. 

Diz'ahab  (Heb.  Di-ZaAah\  nm  -^^  [see  below]), 
a  place  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  one  of  the  boundary 
points  of  the  '*Arabab,"  or  region  where  the  Israelites 
wandered  (Deut.  i,  1).  It  is  probably  the  same  cape 
now  called  Dahab  (Robinson,  Res,  i,  217;  ii,  600),  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Schwarz,  Pa- 
lest, p.  212),  about  opposite  Sinai ;  it  abounds  in  palms, 
and  has  traces  of  ruins  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  523). 
Wilson,  however,  doubts  the  identification  {Lands  of 
Bibie,  i,  235  n.).  See  Wilderness.  The  name  is  in- 
dicative of  the  presence  of  gold  there,  as  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word  (so  Sept.  Kara- 
XpiKTtOy  Vulg.  ubi  auri  est  plurimum) ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  name  is  foreign,  either  with  the  Aramsan 
expletive  =0/*  (literally  *Hhat  vlUck  is"),  or  from  the 
Arabic  =b;a,  **lord,"  i.  e.  possessor  of  (Gesenius, 
Thes,  p.  834).  With  this  import  also  agrees  the  de-. 
scription  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ononuut,  s.  v.  Kara 
rd  xRvvea,  Cata  Ta  Chr^'seu),  that  the  mountains  in 
that  region  (in  Phceno,  according  to  the  true  reading ; 
see  Le  Clerc  in  Bonfrere's  ed.)  are  full  of  gold  veins ; 
also  the  modern  name,  which  is  in  full  Afinah  el- Dahab, 
*»  the  porch  of  gold"  (BUsching,  Erdheschr,  XI,  i,  621). 

Doane,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1799.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  at  nineteen  years  old, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Hobart  in  1821,  and  priest 
in  1828.  He  served  in  Trinity  church.  New  York, 
three  years,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and  oratory  in  Washington  College,  Ct. 
He  resigned  that  office  in  1828,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  Boston.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  on 
Oct.  31,  1832.  He  founded  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1827, 
and  Burlington  College  in  1846,  both  of  which  institu- 
tions remain  flourishing.  His  career  as  a  bishop  was 
one  of  indefatigable  industry  and  devotion.  **  I  look 
back,"  says  the  bishop  of  Missouri,  *^upon  the  work 
he  accomplished  during  his  episcopate  with  amaze- 
ment. The  work  of  three  lives  was  crowded  into  a 
bishopric  of  twenty  years."  The  clergy  of  his  diocese 
increased  in  that  time  from  18  to  9D ;  its  parishes  from 
80  to  84 ;  58  churches  were  consecrated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  increased  from  657  to  5000.  His 
energy,  however,  was  greater  than  his  judgment,  and 
his  career  was  not  without  acts  of  imprudence,  which 
caused  him  great  trouble.     His  literary  industry  was 


very  great,  and  he  had  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry.  His 
writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  gathered  in  The  Life 
and  Wriiinffs  of  G,  W,  Doane,  D.D.,  edit«l  by  his  eon 
(New  York,  1860,  4  vols.  8vo),  of  which  vol.  i  contains 
a  memoir  and  his  poetical  writings;  vols,  ii  and  ill 
consist  of  sermons  and  episcopal  charges ;  vol.  iv  fA 
edacational  writings  and  orations.  Bishop  Doane  died 
at  Riveraide,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1859.~i4mmatra  Quart, 
Church  RevieWf  Oct.  1859,  and  April,  1861. 

Dob.    See  Bear. 

Dober,  Leonhard  Jorann,  a  Moravian  miaslon- 
ary,  was  born  in  1706  at  Mtlnchsroth.  He  went  to 
Herrnhut  in  1725,  and  in  1732  was  sent  as  first  Moravian 
missionary  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas.  He  return- 
ed in  1735 ;  became  general  elder  of  the  congregation ; 
labored  for  some  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1741  resigned  his  office  as  gen- 
eral elder,  which  at  the  London  Conference  of  Sept. 
16, 1741,  was  transferred  to  Christ  himself.  In  1747 
he  became  bishop  of  the  Moravians.  He  died  in  1766. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  hymns  in  the  Moravian 
Hymn-book. 

Dobmayer,  Marian,  a  German  Jesuit  and  thee 
logian,  was  bom  at  Schwandorf,  Oberpfalz,  Oct.  24, 
1753,  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  on  its  suppression 
in  1773  became  a  Benedictine.  In  1778  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  in  1781  he  became  profesfor  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Neuberg ;  in  1794  professor  of  theology  at 
Ingolstadt.  In  1799  he  returned  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Weissenohe,  and  thence  went  to  Amberj; 
as  professor  of  theology,  in  which  office  he  died,  Dee. 
21, 1803.  His  chief  works  are  his  Conspectus  Tkeolo- 
g'M  Dogmatico!  (Aml>erg,  17?9) : — Sgstema  Theologim 
Catholica  (posthumous;  1807-1819,  8  vols.  8voX  of 
which  an  abridgment  was  published  in  1828,  edited  by 
Profes.«or  Salomon  of  Regensburg. — Wetzer  u.  WeHe, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  186. 

Dobritzhoffer,  Martin,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Gratz,  in  St}nria,  in  1717.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Societ}'  of  Jesus  in  1736,  and  was  sent  in  1749 
as  missionary*  to  Paraguay,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
years  among  the  Abipones  and  Guaianas,  when,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ftom  Spani.*^h 
South  America  in  1767,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Europe.  In  1784  he  published  Historia  de  Abipombus^ 
equestri  heUinuaque  Paraguaria  Natiome  (Vienna,  3 
vols.  8vo,  1783  84).  It  is  very  ample  and  minute,  but, 
though  it  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  facts, 
abounds  in  extravagant  statements.  Dobritzhoffer's 
book  was  a  favorite  with  Southey,  and  at  his  sofrges- 
tion  Sara  Coleridge  translated  it  into  English — An 
Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  eqwstrian  People  of  Par* 
aguay  (1822,  3  vols.  8vo).  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  German.  Dobritzhoffer  died  at  Vienna  in  1791. 
— English  Cyclopadia;  Hoefe**,  Kouv.  Biog,  Genercde, 
xiv,  408. 

Doc0t8B.  Dooetism,  which  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  took  form  in  the  sect  of  the  Valen- 
tinians — so  named  after  V^alentinuf — Is,  in  fact,  only  a 
form  of  Gnosticism— a  form,  moreover,  which  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  general  movement  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Its  prominent  teache*  s,  as  Valentinus — a  man 
of  great  depth,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  imagination — 
Cassianus,  and  Bardesanes,  are  reckoned  among  the 
Gnostics.  How  Docetism  is  to  be  dirtingubhed  from 
general  Gnosticism  is  not  easy  to  be  stated  in  a  brief 
article ;  the  Church  histories  must  be  consulted  on  this 
point.  The  dualifm  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  the 
elements  of  which  were  extensively  embraced  in  all 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  especially  the  view  which  held  to 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Gnostics  to  come  to  an}'  right  view  of  the  union  of 

I  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ's  person.  In  order  to 
remove  the  author  of  all  good  from  all  contact  with 
matter,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  same  as  evil, 

i  they  called  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  philosophy  hi  order 
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to  people  the  space  between  God  and  matter  with  a 
Taat  succession  of  superhuman  beings  as  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  the  world.  These,  emanating  from 
the  Deitji  were  called  sons ;  among  these  the  high- 
est rank  was  assi^ed  to  Christ.  Here,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  spliL  "  Many  imagined  that  Jesus  was 
a  mere  man,  and  maintained  that  the  aeon  Christ  de> 
Bcended  upon  the  miin  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  left 
him  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ 
was  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death ;  while 
others  held  that  the  body,  with  which  Christ  appear- 
ed  to  be  invested,  was  not  really  human  and  passa- 
ble, but  unsubstantial  or  etherial,  or,  at  least,  imma- 
terial: these  last  were  called  Docetse'*  {Waddmfftan's 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  74,  75).  They  denied  the  whole 
humanity  of  Christ,  reij:arding  it  only  as  a  deceptive 
show,  a  mere  vitian.  This  the  sense  of  the  Church 
could  not  bear.  **  They  who  would  make  nothing  but 
a  spectre  are  themselves  spectres — spectral  men,"  is 
an  expression  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Tertullian  says 
to  the  Docetas,  *'  How  is  it  that  you  make  the  half  of 
Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  truth."  And  again,  **  You 
are  offended  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled 
in  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  na- 
ture you  despise ;  and  how  were  you  born  yourself? 
Christy  at  least,  loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his 
sake  he  came  down  from  above ;  for  his  sake  he  sub- 
mitted to  every  sort  of  degradation — ^to  death  itself. 
In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his  flesh*' 
(Xeander,  Church  HiH.  ii,  369).  Neander  says :  ^'  One 
consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  by  Gnosticism  was  Docetism,  which  altogether 
denied  the  real,  humanly-sensuous  side  of  Christ's  life, 
and  only  acknowledged  as  real  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  Preparation  for  this  view  had  been  made 
among  the  Jewish  theologians  by  the  representation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  superior  spirit  to 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Philo's  explanation  of 
the  Angelophanies,  and  the  Christology  of  the  Clem- 
entine homilies,  furnish  evidence  of  this.  According 
to  that  Docetic  conception,  the  heavenly  Being,  whose 
nature  is  pure  light,  suddenly  came  forth  as  a  sensu- 
ous apparition.  All  sensuousness  is  only  an  illusion 
practised  by  the  divine  Genius.  Hence  the  latter  by 
no  means  attached  himself  to  the  Demiurges ;  only  an 
appearance  of  him  descended  into  this  world"  (Nean- 
der, HiU,  of  Dogmas^  i,  194). 

Docetism  was  a  most  subtle  element,  which  wrought 
variously  before  It  had  any  discernible  concentration 
in  any  leading  men  or  sects,  and  it  infused  its  unreal 
and  fantastic  leaven  into  various  Cnostic  sects,  and 
other  later  ones  which  grew  out  of  Gnosticism.  It  was 
a  deep,  natural,  rationalivstic,  pseudo-spiritualistic,  anti- 
incamation  element.  It  was  firmly  set  against  the 
real  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  and 
ai?ainst  all  dogmai  which  depend  upon  the  reality  of 
the  incarnation.  Hai^enliach  says:  **The  DocetA, 
whom  Ignatius  {ivi  Eph,  7,  8,  ctd  Smym.^  c.  IS)  al- 
ready opposed,  and  probably  even  the  apostle  John  (1 
John  i,  1-8 ;  iv,  2  sq. ;  2  John,  7)  (on  the  question 
whether  he  alludes  to  them  in  his  prologue  to  his  gos- 
pel, see  LUcke,  in  loc.)  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Gnostics  (Burton,  Bampton  Lect,  p.  158 
sq.).  *  They  form  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
Ebionites,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  maintain  (in  op- 
position to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  merge 
his  human  nature,  to  which  the  Ebionites  exclusively 
confined  themselves,  in  a  mere  phantom  (by  denying 
that  he  possessed  a  real  body).  Ebionitism  (Xazarit- 
ism)  and  Docetism  form,  according  to  Schleiermacher 
(Glauhetukhre,  i,  124),  natural  heresies,  and  complete 
each  other,  as  far  as  this  can  be  the  case  with  one-sided 
opinions ;  but  they  quite  as  easily  pass  over  from  the 
one  to  the  other  (comp.  Domer,  Geschichte  der  Chris- 
toloffie,  p.  349  sq.)"  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i, 
48).  The  fathers  were  compelled  to  war  with  this 
subtle  Docetism  constantly,  as  it  ever  broke  oat  in 


new  places,  and  attacked  the  true  Christian  fiuth  at 
most  unexpected  points.  Even  some  of  them,  as  Cle- 
ment and  Hilary,  were  temporarily  ensnared  by  some 
of  its  subtleties.  Docetism  (the  speeulatioe  view  of 
Christ's  person)  reappears  in  modem  times  in  the 
mythical  and  spiritualistic  theories  which  **  attempt 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  an  esthetic  religion,  in  which 
no  realities  are  necessary  but  such  as  the  human  mind 
can  supply  as  ideas"  (Martensen,  Doffmatics,  §  128). 
See  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  §  71 ;  Ne. 
ander.  Church  History  (Torrey's  edit.),  i,  386 ;  ii,  717 ; 
Hase,  Church  History,  §  87 ;  Hagenkiach,  History  of 
Doctrines ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Edinb.  tnuisl.),  div.  i,  vol.  i. 

Doch.     See  Docus. 

DochazL    See  Millet. 

Doctor  (jSiSdcKoXo^),  a  tea^^er,  as  the  terms  both 
signify  (Luke  ii,  46 ;  v,  17 ;  Acts  v,  34).  Anciently 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  were  denominated  Dsn, 
chakam',  sage,  as  among  the  Greeks  they  wera  called 
<r6^Ci  vfise.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  common 
appellative  for  men  of  that  description  was  vofioCiSd- 
(TcoXoC) "  teacher  of  the  law,"  or  vofUKOi:,  "  lawyer,*' 
less  exactly  ypafifianvg ;  in  the  Hebrew  '^B''D,  so- 
pher',  meaning  **  scribe."  They  were  addressed  by 
the  honorary  title  of  3^,  Rob,  ^2'n,  Rahbi,  great,  or 
master.  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had 
their  seven  wise  men,  who  were  called  Rabboni  (q.  v.), 
of  which  number  Gamaliel  was  one.  They  called 
themselves  the  children  of  wisdom,  an  expression 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^tAtkro- 
0OC, "  philosopher"  (Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vu,  85).  The 
heads  of  sects  were  called  fathers  (Matt,  xii,  27 ;  xxiil, 
1-9),  and  the  disciples,  D'^H'^P^^  tabnidim',  were  de- 
nominated sons  or  children.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at 
least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms,  but 
they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  tem- 
ples, and,  in  fact,  wherever*  they  could  find  an  au- 
dience. The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  samo 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Any 
disciple  who  chose  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions  (Luke  ii,  46).     See  Disciple. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  part  of 
the  Temple  it  was  in  which  our  Saviour  was  found  sit- 
ting with  the  doctors.  There  was  no  school  In  the 
Temple;  but  there  was  a  synagogue,  and  several 
courts  of  council  and  judicature,  including  at  this  time 
the  great  Sanhedrim  itself.  It  is  very  probable  our 
Lord  was  offered  a  seat  among  them,  from  their  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  searehing  power  of  his 
questions,  and  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  they  dis- 
played. But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  might  have  sat 
on  the  floor  with  other  young  persons,  while  the  doc- 
tors sat  on  raised  benches,  according  to  tiieir  custom. 
This  was  called  sitting  at  their  feet ;  and  as  the  bench- 
es were  often  raised  in  a  semicircle,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  in  the  area  might  well  be  said  to  be  *'  among" 
the  doctors.     See  Jesus  ;  Temple. 

Teachera  were  not  invested  by  any  formal  act  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  civil  authority- :  thev  were  self-con- 
stituted.  Thev  received  no  other  salary"-  than  some 
voluntary  present  ftt>m  the  disciples,  which  was  called 
ri/117,  rendered  '*  honor"  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  and  they  ac- 
quired a  subsistence  chiefly  by  the  exercise  of  some 
art  or  handicraft.  See  Teacher.  According  to  the 
Talmudlsts,  they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation 
with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  low- 
er class  of  people  (Matt  ix.  11 ;  John  iv,  27).  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous  and  of 
no  great  interest,  of  which  there  are  abundant  proofs 
in  the  Talmud.     See  School. 

Doctors  of  the  law.  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ; 
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but  they  are  Bometimes  distingalahed  from  that  sect 
(Luke  V,  17).     See  Lawykr. 

In  the  schools  that  were  established  after  the  de- 
strucfcion  of  Jerusalem  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  a  sort 
of  academical  degree  was  conferred,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  conferring  of  which  are  thns  stated  by 
Maimonides.  (1.)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  was 
examined  both  in  reference  to  his  moral  character  and 
his  literary  acquirements.  (2.)  Having  undergone 
this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  seat  (see  Matt,  xxiii,  2).  (3.)  A 
writing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he 
should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might 
escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being  written 
down,  be  lost.  (4.)  A  key  was  presented  to  him,  to 
signify  that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  (see  Luke  xi,  52).  (5.)  Hands  were  laid 
upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  from  Numbers  xxyii,  18. 
(6.)  A  certain  power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon 
him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
(7.)  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tiberias 
with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  and  in  the  school  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Master.     See  Rabbi. 

DOCTOR,  primarily  a  tether.  1.  The  title  Doctor 
of  Theology  (^Doctor  Theology)  is  the  highest  academ- 
ical degree  in  theology.  In  England  and  America  it 
is  generally  given  under  the  title  Doctor  of  Divinity 
(^Doctor  DitdnUatis,  abridged  D.D.),  or  Doctor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology  (S.  T.  D.). 

2.  The  word  was  used  at  an  early  period  as  a  general 
expression  for  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  later 
it  was  applied  (before  it  became  a  special  academical 
title)  to  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  theology, 
and  for  their  skill  in  teaching  it.  Pre-eminently  the 
title  Doctors  of  the  Church  (doctores  ecclesiie),  was 
given  to  four  of  the  Greek  fathers,  viz.  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chr}'so8tom;  and  to 
three  of  the  Latin,  viz.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  To  a  few  great  men  among  the  scho- 
lastics it  was  given  with  an  additional  epithet  to  des- 
ignate some  special  intellectual  quality  in  gift ;  thus, 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  following  doctors 
of  the  Church  were  thus  honored :  Thomas  Aquinas, 
AUgelicus;  Johannes  Bonaventura,  Seraphicus;  Jo- 
hannes Duns  Scotus,  Subtilis;  Raimundus  Lullus,  II- 
luminatus ;  Alanus  de  Insulis  (de  Tlsle),  Universalis ; 
Dorandns  de  S.  Ponr^ain,  Resolutissimus ;  Gresorius 
de  Rimini,  Authenticus;  Johannes  Tanlerus,  Illumi- 
natus ;  Johannes  Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alex- 
ander Hales,  Irrefragabilis ;  Roger  Bacon,  Admirabi- 
lis;  William  Occam,  Singularis. 

8.  The  academical  degree  of  doctor  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  12th  century  [see  Degree],  when  Ir- 
nerius  of  Bologna  has  the  credit  of  originating  the  cer- 
emonial of  investiture  for  the  doctorate  of  laws.  The 
University  of  Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Bologna,  the  first  reception  of  doctors 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  in  favor  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  the  day.  Subsequently  to  this  period  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer  upon  the  uni- 
versities the  right  of  appointing  doctors  of  laws  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  was  speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who 
conferred  corresponding  rights  with  reference  to  the 
canon  law.  From  the  11th  to  the  18th  century  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that,  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
the  terms  master  and  doctor  were  pretty  nearly  synon- 
ymous. According  to  Spelman,  the  degree  of  doctor 
was  not  given  in  England  until  the  tune  of  Jung  John, 
A.D.  1207. 

4.  In  modem  times,  the  title  Doctor  of  Theology  is 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges,  and  also  by  the 
Pope.  In  France  it  is  bestowed,  after  suitable  exam- 
ination, on  any  ecclesiastic  who  has  taken  the  deio'ee 
of  doctor  in  a  faculty  of  theology  and  in  some  univer- 
sity.    In  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Paris,  the  time  of 


necessary  studies  is  seven  years :  two  of  philoeopby, 
after  which  they  commonly  receive  the  cap  of  master 
of  arts ;  three  of  theology,  which  lead  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  theology;  and  two  of  licentiate,  during 
which  the  bachelors  are  continually  exercised  in  the- 
ses and  argumentations  upon  the  sacred  Scriptnrea, 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Af- 
ter fhrther  examinations,  the  doctorate  in  full  is  con- 
ferred. In  (xermany.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  the  degree  is  now  generally  conferred  as  an 
honorary  one  (hanaris  cat»a),  without  examinatkya, 
upon  men  having  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
of  Christianity  by  writing  or  speech.  In  the  nniver- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (England)  the  academ- 
ical degree  of  doctor  is  still,  however,  given  upon  ex- 
amination (formal,  if  not  real)  to  masters  of  arts  of 
eleven  years'  standing ;  in  Cambridge,  to  masters  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  or  to  bachelors  in  divinx^  of 
five. 

Doctors  Commoiui,  formerly  the  college  of  the 
doctors  of  civil  law  in  London,  wherein  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  conrta  were 
held.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of 
the  Arches,  previous  to  which  time  the  doctors  had 
lived  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  original  building  was 
burned  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  when  the  doctors  re- 
moved for  a  time  to  Exeter  House.  After  some  time 
the  Commons  was  rebuilt,  and  the  doctors  returned  to 
their  former  quarters.  The  courts  which  have  been 
wont  to  hold  their  sittings  at  Doctors  Commons  are 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, and  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  Prerogative 
Court  is  now  amalgamated  in  the  Probate  Court  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  (q.  v.)  is  transferred  to  tlie 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council.  At  the  time 
when  these  courts  were  all  in  full  operation,  their  times 
of  session  were  regulated  by  terms,  as  in  the  courts  of 
equity  and  common  law,  a  certain  day  in  the  week  be- 
ing assigned  to  each  court  for  hearing  its  causes.  The 
Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Faculty 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  now  the  only 
courts  which  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
this  once  famous  spot.  Tho  Court  of  Arches  (so  called 
from  having  sat  in  ArcubtUf  or  under  the  arches  or 
bows  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside)  is  the  court  of  appeal 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  jodf^e 
in  this  court  is  styled  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  he  has 
jurisdiction,  as  the  archbishop's  principal  official,  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  within^the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Doctrinal  Theology.    See  Dogmatic  Theoi^ 
ogy;  Theology. 

Doctrine.    See  Dogma. 

Doctrine,  Christian,  Monastio  Conoreoa- 
TION8  OF  {Dodrmairesy  Doetrinariaiu).  1.  PrieaU  of 
the  Chri^an  Doctrine^  a  congregation  of  secular  priests, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  instruct  the  pocM* 
and  the  ignorant.  Their  founder,  Ctesar  de  Bos,  was 
born  February  8,  1544,  at  Cavaillon,  in  France.  He 
took  orders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rich  bene- 
fice, and  for  some  time  led  a  dissolute  life  in  Paris  ; 
but  on  his  return  to  the  quiet  Cavaillon  he  chani^ed 
his  mode  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend his  philanthropic  activity,  he  united  with  four 
other  priests  of  Cavaillon,  and  now  added  to  his  fbnner 
labors  that  of  catechising  poor  people  and  the  children. 
In  1593  the  association  obtained  a  special  autboriza* 
tion  from  the  Pope.  When  the  number  of  members 
had  increased  to  twelve,  thev  elected  C«sar  de  Bus  as 
their  superior.  The  new  superior  wished  to  consoli- 
date the  association  by  introducing  the  simple  voirs. 
This  induced  a  numiier  of  members  to  quit ;  but  in 
1597  pope  Clement  VIII  sanctioned  the  association  as 
a  society  of  secular  priests.    The  founder  soon  after 
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Cbnnjt ;  while  In  tlis  trMtnwnt  bj  B  RatiaOBliMic  ID^ 
thor  it  will  loae  Uia  cbsncter  of  ■  bnsch  of  Chriitbui 
theology,  uid  appear  ueimpljihtabiricBl.  Bnt,thoagh 
coQceptioD  sod  definilion,  and,  coDMqneDtly,  mode  of 
tnutmenl  and  diiision  of  matter  vary,  aU  worka  onths 
hutor;  of  doctrinea  embnce  a  hialoiy  of  the  contro- 
veniea  whirh  have  been  carried  on  la  Iha  Cliriatiaii 
Cbnrcb  on  doctrinal  queatioos. 

3,  Aa  regards  the  relation  of  tbe  History  of  Doctriaea 
to  other  bisDcbee  of  tbeological  aeience,  tt  ia  evident- 
ly a  aubdiviiion  of  Cburch  bbtory,  aeparately  treated 
on  account  of  its  ipecial  iniporlaDce  for  theologiani, 
aod  on  account  of  it«  wide  ramitl cation ■.  It  preiup- 
poaea  Biblical  theology  as  ita  bania  (oi  aa  its  first  pe- 
riod). As  it  recounts  tbe  formation  and  contenta  ot 
pnblie  confeulonB  Drbilb,andtbe  distin^iabtugpriD' 
ciples  set  lorlb  in  them,  it  forma  itself  the  basis  of 
ajmboliia,  or  comparative  dogmatic  theology,  whkh 
stands  to  it  In  the  same  relation  aa  Cburch  statistics 
of  any  particular  period  atandto  tbe  advancing  bislory 
of  tbe  Cburcb.  As  the  opiniooi  of  tbe  prominent,  ea- 
pecially  the  earliest,  fathers  of  lbs  Cbatcb  am  of  con- 
siderahle  Importance  in  tbe  history  of  any  Cbristlan 
doctrine,  it  has  frequently  occasion  to  refer  to  the  re- 
salts  of  Patrisllcs  (q.  v.).  Of  the  •'  biatory  of  Hero- 
eiea,"  the  beginning  will  alwsyi  have  lo  be  noticed  in 
a  comprehensive  histoTj-  of  doctrine;  ita  ftartber  prog. 
ress  only  in  so  far  aa  tbe  heresies  Temain  oflmpoitanoe 
for  the  Christian  world  at  la^e.  To  a  "  general  his- 
tory of  religion"  It  may  have  occasionally  to  refer; 
and  with  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of 
Christian  etbics  it  may  aometimea  have  to  travel  oral 
tbe  same  gronnd,  thongh  in  the  latter  case  it  will  treat 
the  same  subjects  ftom  a  different  point  of  view.  At- 
cbieologv,  and  the  sciences  Bnxiliary  to  Cbnrcb  hia- 
tory,  such  as  universal  history,  ecclesiastical  philology, 
ecclesiaatical  cbroaology,  diplomatica,  etc.,  also  aid  in 
furnishing  materials. 

3.  Tbe  valueof  tbe  History  of  Doctrines,  in  a  scientif- 
ic point  of  view,  la  evident,  Tbou^  the  history  of  no 
doctrine  can  have  a  decisive  inBoence  in  determining 
the  faith  of  an  evangelical  theologian,  wbo  to  tbie  end 
searches  Ihe  Bible  enclusively,  it  is  for  him  the  moat 
Important  portion  oftbe  history  of  theChristian  Church, 
leads  bim  Into  a  more  minute  contemplation,  and  fre- 
quently into  a  deeper  bsigbt  of  Biblical  doctrines,  and 
fumisheB  him  with  power^l  weapons,  both  apohgetle 
and  polemic,  against  tbe  rarioas  forms  of  error. 

*,  The  periods  of  tbe  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
dlfFcrently  determined  by  tbe  writers  on  the  snl^eet, 
IfagnAadi  assumes  tbe  following  five  periods :  1.  The 
Age  of  Apolngrtics,  f^m  tbe  close  of  the  apoatolk  age 
to  the  death  ofOrigen  (A.D.  80-SM).  2.  Tbe  Age  of 
Polemics.  Axim  the  death  of  Or  Igen  to  John  Dam  ssceniu 
(^54-730).  S.  The  Age  of  Systems,  from  John  Damaa- 
cenuB  to  the  Refonnation  (SebolssClFism  in  iu  widest 
(enae)  {780-1BI7).  4.  Tbe  Age  of  Polemico^cdeal- 
flstical  SymboUam  (the  conflict  of  confeaslona),  from 
the  Refomiation  to  the  rbe  of  the  Pbiloaopby  of  Lelb- 
nitE  and  Wolf  in  Germany  (1M7-1720).  6.  Tiie  Age 
of  Criticism,  of  Specnlation,  and  of  tbe  antagonism  be- 
Iween  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Philosophy  and  Chrif 
tianity.  Reason  and  Revelation,  Including  Ihe  atleuipta 
[o  reconcile  them,  from  the  year  17S0  to  the  present 
day.  Kenndtr'i  division  is ;  1.  To  Gregory  the  Great. 
2.  To  the  Reformation.  R.  From  the  Reformation  to 
tbe  present  time.  HUnscher,  Engelhardt,  and  Meier 
adopt  Che  division  Into  Ancient,  Medinval,  and  Modem 
times.  Klee  (Kom.  CaCb.)  coincides  almost  with  Ha- 
genbacb.  BfonrtgaHfn-Cnutiut  (Rationalist)  adopta  Id 
bis  Compendium  i>{^  periods:  1.  To  the  Council  of 
Nice;  FoimaCionoftbe  System  of  Doctrines  by  reflec- 
tion and  opinion.  2.  To  tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon; 
Formation  by  the  Church.  8.  To  Gregory  VII ;  Con- 
firmation of'tha  Syatem  by  tbe  Hierarchy.  4.  To  the 
endofthelAtb  centmy  ;  Conflnnation  l^  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Church,    b.  To  the  beginning  of  the  lath 


became  blind,  hut  continued  to  preach  and  work  for 
the  extension  of  his  society  until  his  death  In  1607. 
Tbe  successor  of  De  Bua.  Vigler,  cansed  new  trouble 
within  tbe  society  by  an  attempt  to  convert  tbe  society 
into  a  Tegular  "monastic  congregation"  (q.  v.)  by  the 
introduction  of  solemn  vows.  This  led  pope  Paul  T 
lo  subject  the  aociety  to  the  general  of  tbe  Somaakians. 
This  measure,  however,  increaaed  the  distorbauce,  and 
pope  Innocent  X  on  that  account  repealed  tlie  union, 
and  subjected  the  priests  of  the  Cbristlan  Doctrine  to 
the  diocesan  bishops.  These  were  henceforth  again 
a  society  ofsecutarprieats,  who  only  took  simple  vows. 
On  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  French  Revolution.  Ihe  society 
bad  in  France  8  proviocea,  15  bouses,  and  25  colleges. 
The  society  waa  alnlished  by  tbe  French  Revolution  ; 
their  last  superior,  M.de  Bonnefbnr,  died  in  1806. 

a.  A  Coagrtgation  ofSultn  nfOit  CArirtm  Dodrine 
waa  likewise  founded  by  Cesar  de  Bua.  They  were 
more  commonly  called  Ursnlinea  of  Tonloase. 

S.  A  Congrfgalioa  of  OoclriHoriant  was  fbunded  in 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  letb  century  by  Marco 
do  Sadis  Cusani.  The  object  nf  this  society  was  like- 
wise lo  give  Instruction.  Benedict  Xlll  and  Benedict 
XIV  gave  to  this  society  tbe  direction  of  several  ele- 
mentary acboola  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  aociety 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  Rome,  where  they  still 
give  elementary  instruction  in  a  few  schools. 

DoQtiln«B,  History  of  (Germ.  Dogmou/achkhtt), 
a  special  branch  of  Historical  Thenlngy. 

1.  The  conception  and  the  definition  of  History  of 
Christian  doctrines  depend  upon  tbe  conception  and 

(dogma).  For  evangelical  Christlan^  wbo  believe  thac 
nothing  should  be  received  aa  Christian  doctrine  hot 
what  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  his- 
tory- of  doctrine  ia  a  histori'  of  tbe  efforts  made  by  the- 
ologians and  religions  denominations  lo  develop  and 
sbnpe  the  substance  of  the  Christian  fiUlh  into  doctrinal 

tbe  Bible ;  and  of  the  eflhrta  to  restore  and  defend  Ibe 
theology  of  the  BII>le.  Roman  Calhoilca,  who  believe  . 
in  the  sole  infallibility  of  their  Church,  and  deny  that  I 
she  has  ever  added  anvthing  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  1 
define  history  of  doctrine  as  a  scientiAc  statement  of  the  I 
manner  in  which  the  several  doctrines  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  , 
have  been  diseossed,  developed,  and,  at  last,  authorita- 
tively deflned.  To  the  Rattnnalist,  who  does  not  be-  I 
lleve  In  tbe  immutability  of  tlie  wonl  of  the  Bible,  the  I 
history  of  doctrines  ia  nothing  but  a  biatory  of  the  doc-  I 
trinal  controversies  in  the  I'briattan  denominations.' 
From  the  stand-point  of  evangelical  theologians,  tbe 
history  of  doctrines  ha»  an  np»lii|^lc  character  with  re- 
ganl  to  Bible  theology ;  ih<-  Roman  Catholic  tbeologiana  : 
make  it  an  apology  of  all  tbe  doctrines  defined  by  the  , 
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century ;  Purification  by  Parties.  6.  To  the  present 
time ;  Purification  by  Science.  KEe/oth  (Higti-Church 
Ltttlieran)  divides  as  follows : 


L  Age  of  Formation 
of  Doctrines. 

2.  Age  of  Sf  mbolical 
Unity. 

8.  Ageof  CompletioQ. 

4.     *'^    *'  Disflolutiou. 


Greek. 

Rom.  Cath. 
Prolefltant. 


Analytic. 

Synthetic: 
Systematic. 
f 


Tlieology. 

Anthropology. 

Soteriology. 

Church. 


Roaaikranz  (in  his  EncyJdop.  2d  edit.  p.  259)  makes, 
according  to  the  pliilosophico-dialectic  categories,  the 
following  division :  1.  Period  of  Analytic  Knowledge, 
of  substantial  feeling  (Greek  Church).  2.  Period  of 
Synthetic  Knowledge,  of  pure  objectivity  (Rom.  Cath. 
Church).  3.  Period  of  Systematic  Knowledge,  which 
combines  the  analysis  and  83'^nthe8i8  in  their  unity, 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  stages  of  symbolical  ortho- 
doxy, of  subjective  belief  and  unbelief,  and  in  the  idea 
of  speculative  theology  (Protestant  Church). 

5.  The  tdeal  of  a  history  of  doctrines  is  given  as  fol- 
lows by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iv,  560 
sq.) :  '*  It  should  be  the  object  of  a  history  of  doctrines 
to  give  in  the  truest  possible  manner  the  order  in 
which  divine  troth  has  been  unfolded  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.     It  must  trace  down  the  whole  course 
of  doctrinal  discussion,  give  the  leading  characteristics 
of  each  epoch,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  and  at 
last  show  just  where  the  world  now  stands  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  which  Christianity  has  pre- 
sented to  it.     It  should  be  a  faithful  mirror  to  the 
whole  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church.    It  must  inter- 
pret each  writer  according  to  the  sense  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  not  bring  in  subsequent  views  and 
modem  notions  to  explain  the  meaning  which  an  an- 
cient writer  gave  to  a  phrase  or  do^ona.    It  must  show 
what  are  the  points  of  difference  in  the  reiterated  con- 
troversies about  the  same  doctrine.    It  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  theological  and  systematic  spirit  of  the 
different  ages  of  the  Church,  and  not  force  a  subse- 
quent development  upon  an  antecedent  era.    It  must 
bring  out  into  clear  relief  the  influential  personages 
of  each  age,  and,  in  exhibiting  their  systems,  distin- 
guish lietween  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  spirit  of  his  times.     It  must  show  how 
controversies  about  one  series  of  doctrines  have  modi- 
fied the  views  held  respecting  other  doctrines ;  how 
each  doctrine  has  acquired  a  new  aspect,  according  to 
its  position  in  the  mind  or  system  of  an  author,  or  in 
its  relation  to  the  leading  controversies  of  the  age.    It 
must  show  when  a  dogma  was  held  strictly  and  when 
loosely ;  when  disconnected  from  a  system  and  when 
embraced  in  a  system.      It  must  carefully  guard 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that  when  a  doctrine 
was  not  carefully  discussed  by  the  inquisitive  and  dis- 
criminating intellect,  it  was  not  really  cherished  as  a 
matter  of  faith.     This  is  an  error  into  which  many 
have  fallen.     But  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  men 
did  not  believe  they  had  understanding  until  they  dis- 
cussed the  operations  of  this  faculty,  or  did  not  trust 
to  their  senses  until  they  invented  a  theory  of  sensa- 
tion.    Such  a  history  must  show  the  influence  which 
councils,  confessions,  and  systems  have  had  upon  their 
respective  teras ;  how  preceding  times  led  to  such  ex- 
positions of  the  faith,  and  subsequent  times  were  af- 
fected by  them.     It  must  exhibit  clearly  the  ruling 
ideas,  the  shaping  notions  in  each  system,  and  how 
each  predominant  idea  has  modified  the  component 
parts  of  the  whole  system.     It  will  not  neglect  to  no- 
tice the  infltience  which  national  habits  and  modes  of 
which  great  civil  and  political  changes,  which 
<lifferent  philosophical  schools  have  had  upon  the 
formation  of  dogmas ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it 
fidl  to  notice  how  the  Christian  faith  has  itself  acted 
upon  and  influenced  these  in  its  turn,  if  indeed  the 
latter  be  not  the  point  of  view  which  should  have  the 
precedency.     Such  a  history  must  finally  present  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  picture  of  a  real  historical  process  just 


as  it  has  been  going  on,  and  the  more  faithful  it  is  to 
all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  the  more  philosophical 
and  complete  will  it  be  as  a  history.  By  such  an  ex- 
hibition, the  whole  doctrinal  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church  being  set  before  our  eyes,  we  shall,  in  com- 
paring its  results  with  our  own  systems,  be  able  to 
see  wherein  we  are  defective,  one-sided,  and  partial ; 
wherein  our  systems  need  to  be  reformed,  filled  up,  or 
chastened ;  how  they  may  be  animated  i  y  a  new  life, 
and  gather  better  nurture ;  and  by  comparing  the  re- 
sults with  the  Scripture,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what 
parts  of  its  sacred  truths  have  been  least  discussed, 
what  problems  yet  remain  to  be  solved,  what  is  still  to 
be  done  in  order  that  our  divine  system  of  laith  be 
wholly  reproduced  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  in  order 
that  all  its  truths  and  doctrines  stand  out  as  distinctly 
and  majestically  in  the  history  of  the  race  as  they  do 
in  that  revelation  which  was  given  to  control  and  de- 
termine this  history." 

6.  The  history  of  doctrines  has  been  treated  as  an 
independent  branch  of  theological  science  only  in  mod- 
ern times,  yet  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  Chnrrh 
history,  as  well  as  the  theologians,  prepared  the  way 
for  it.  Thus  the  works  of  Ij^nseus,  Hippolytua,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Tertullian  against  the  heretics  furnish  much 
valuable  material.  Much,  too,  is  found  scattered  in 
the  apologetical  and  polemical  literature  of  the  earlier 
and  mediaeval  periods  of  the  Church.  A  more  definite 
preparation  for  a  history  of  doctrines  is  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  Petavius 
(Optts  ck  Theologicis  Dogmatilnts^  1644-60),  Thomassin 
{Dogmata  Tkedogica,  1684-89),  and  Dumesnil  (JDoc 
trina  et  DUciplina  EccUna^  IToO),  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant theologian  B^orbesius  a  Corse  {IngfructumeM  ffistor- 
ico-tKeoloffiae  de  Doctrma  ChristiatuL,  1708),  who  under- 
took to  prove,  especially  in  opposition  to  cardinal  Bel- 
larmin,  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers  and  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers.  A 
direct  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines as  a  separate  science  may  be  found  in  the  pref- 
ace by  Semler  to  the  EvangeUtche  Ghubenslehre  of  J.  S. 
Baumgarten  (Halle,  1759-60).  The  literature  of  spe- 
cial compendiums  and  manuals  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines begins  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  has 
more  recently  become  quite  copious.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  these  works  belong  to  German  literature, 
only  a  few  original  works  having  arisen  by  writers 
of  other  countries.  The  most  important  works  on 
the  subject  are  the  following:  S.G.  Lange,  ^tv/tUr- 
liche  Geschichte  der  Dogmen  (Leipzig,  1796,  incom- 
plete) ;  J.  Ch.  Wundemann,  GetchichU  der  ckrisUickrm 
Glaubmdehrm,  etc.  (from  Athanasius  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  2  vols.  Leipz.  1798-99) ;  W.  MUnscher,  Uaitd' 
huch  der  christl,  JJogmengeschichte  (4  vols.  Marburg, 
1797-1809 ;  only  to  the  year  604 ;  the  first  treatment 
in  the  pragmatic  method),  and  LehHmch  der  ckrigtL 
Dogmengeschichte  (Marburg,  1812 ;  3d  edit,  revised  and 
continued  by  D.  von  Cdlln,  Hu)>feld,  and  Nendecker, 
Cassel,  1882-1838, 3  vols.  8vo;  Eng.  transl.  (Compendi- 
um) bv  Murdock,  New  Haven,  1830, 12mo) ;  F.  MUnter 
(Danish  bishop),  Handb.  of  earlier  Iliet.  of  Christ.  DocL 
(1801  sq. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  Evers,  G6tt.  1802,  2  vols., 
incomplete) ;  J.  Ch.W.  Augusti,  Lehrb.  der  chrittl.  Dog- 
mengesch,  (edited  by  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt,  Erlang.  1822- 
23,  2  vols.) ;  F.  G.  Ruperti,  Gftch.  dr  Dogmen  (Berlin, 
1831);  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten  -  Crusius,  lAkrbuck  der 
\  chrUtl,  Dogmengetck.  (Leipz.  1882, 2  vols.  8vo)  and  Com" 
pen€Uum  der  Dogmenge$ch.  (ed.  by  Hase,  Leips.  1840-46, 
2  vols.) ;  C.  G.  H.  Lentz,  Getchiehte  der  chritU.  Dogmen 
(Helmst.  1834-36,  2  vols.);  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt, Z>(^ 
mffigeseh.  (Neustadt,  1839, 2  vols.) ;  F.  C.  Meyer,  Lekr- 
buck  der  Dogmengtfch.  (Giessen,  1840, 2d  edit,  by  Gust. 
Baur,  1854) ;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Lehrbueh  der  Dogmen- 
genchichie  (Uipz.  1840, 5th  edit.  1867 ;  Engl,  transl.  by 
'C.W.Buch,£dinburgh,1846,3d  edit.1858;  the  English 
transl.  revised,  with  large  additions  ftam  the  4th  Ger- 
man edit,  and  other  sources,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  2  vols. 
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New  York,  1861) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Lehrb.  der  chritil.  Dog- 
mengesch,  (StuUg.  1849,  Sd  ed.  Tubing.  1867),  and  Vorle- 
sungen  uber  die  chriaU.  Dogmei^eack,  (edit,  by  big  Bon,  F. 
F.  Baur,  8  toIs.  Leips.  1866-1867) ;  Karl  Beck,  Lekrb, 
der  ckrisU,  Dogmengegch,  (Weimar,  1848,  2d  edit.  1864) ; 
Harhcineke,  ChrigiL  Dogmengetch,  (edited  by  Mattbies 
and  Vatke,  being  tbe  4th  volume  of  the  complete  works 
of  Marheineke,  Berlin,  1849) ;  L.  Noack,  Die  cKrUU, 
Dogmenge«A.  (Erlangen,  1852,  2d  edit.  1856) ;  J.  C.  L. 
Gieseler,  DogmengetcMckte  (ed.  by  Redepenning,  Bonn, 
1855,  8vo) ;  Neander,  Chrutl.  Dogmengeseh,  (ed.  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  2  vols.  8yo,  Berl.  1857-8 ;  Eng.  transl.  by 
Ryland,  in  Bohn*s  library,  2  vols.  12mo,  Lend.  1858) ; 
H.  Scbmid,  Lehr.  der  Dogmengeach,  (Nordlingen,  1860, 
2d  ed.  1868).  The  only  recent  works  on  tbe  subject 
by  Rnnian  Catholic  authors  are  those  by  Klee,  Lekrbuck 
der  Dogmengesckichle  (Mainz,  1837>d8,  2  vols.);  and 
Schwane,  Dogmengetch,  der  pcUrist,  Zeit  (of  the  period 
firom  825-787,  Munster,  2  parts,  1866-67). 

No  copious  or  complete  history  of  doctrines  has  been 
produced  in  England;  but  the  great  writers  of  the 
Englbh  Cfanrch,  in  treating  special  topics,  have  large- 
ly illustrated  them  from  history.  **  Though  compris- 
ing no  continuous  and  entire  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  even  when  investigating  a  particulitr  sub- 
ject, often  doing  it  incidentally,  the  labors  of  Hooker 
and  Bull,  of  Pearson  and  Waterland,  are  every  way 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  Baur  and  Domer. 
The  learning  is  as  ample  and  accurate,  the  logical 
grasp  is  as  powerful,  and  the  judgment  more  than 
equal"  (Shedd,  Pref.  vii).  The  writer  just  cited  has 
the  honor  of  having  produced  one  of  the  first  liooks  of 
the  class  in  English  literature  (^A  Hittory  of  CkriMtian 
Doctrines,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  New  York, 
C.  Scribner,  8d  ed.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  is 
candid,  luminous,  and  able  throughout,  though  it  does 
not  aim  at  a  full  treatment  of  all  topics  in  Christian 
theology'.  **  It  gives  the  results  of  extensive  reading, 
and  the  analogies  of  a  patient  and  devout  thinker. 
Holding  firmly  to  the  great  Puritan  theolo^,  Dr. 
Shedd  shows  a  mastery  of  modem  German  specula- 
tion ;  and  while  his  pages  are  not  burdened  with  co- 
pious notes,  or  enriched  with  the  laboriously  collated 
extracts  with  which  Hagenbach  or  Gieeeler  favor  us, 
the  gist  of  all  the  controversies  is  well  indicated"-  (BrU- 
ish  Quarterly,  April,  1865,  p.  826).  The  only  other 
work  of  tbe  class  in  English  literature  is  Hittorical 
Theology,  a  Review  of  the  principal  doctrinal  Diecugtione 
in  the  Chrittifin  Church  iince  the  Apostolic  Age^  by  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  D.D.,  principal  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh  (2d  ed.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  post- 
humous work,  edited  from  Dr.  Cunningham*s  college 
lectures  by  his  literary. executors.  Of  course  it  has 
not  the  compactness  or  the  finish  which  it  might  have 
bad  if  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author  himself; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
historical  theology. 

The  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  doctrinal  principles  set  forth  in  them, 
belongs  to  history  of  doctrine ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
treated  as  a  separate  branch  of  historical  theology, 
under  the  name  of  Symbolics.  See  Conpessioms; 
Oberds;  Symbolics. 

Tables  exhibiting  the  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
published  by  Haj^enbach,.  7Vi^//artscAe  Uebersicht  der 
Dogmevgeschif^ie  hi*  aufdie  Reformation  (Basel,  1828) ; 
Vorlfinder,  Tahdl.'VbersichUirhe  Darsiellung  der  Dog- 
mengeseh. (Hamburg,  1885-1855,  8  parts);  Lange,  Tab. 
der  Kirch.'U,  Dogmengeseh.  (Jena,  1831). 

In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  the  history  of 
doctrines,  there  are  a  numlier  on  special  periods  (as  the 
theology  of  the  apostolic  fathers),  and  also  monographs 
on  special  doctrines  (as  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc.),  all  of  which  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  special  subjects.  Outlines 
nf  tbe  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  are  ali«o  more 
or  less  given  in  the  general  **  Church  histories/'  and 
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in  the  works  on  dogmatic  theology  and  symbolics. 
We  refer  to  the  special  articles  in  this  Cyclopaodia  on 
these  branches  of  scientific  theology  for  the  literature. 

Do^CtUB  (Auk  v.  r.  Atai^ir ;  Vulg.  Doch ;  Syr.  Doak\ 
a  "little  hold"  (jb  bxvfMjafiariov;  Vulg.  munitiuncu- 
lum\  near  Jericho  (1  Mace,  xvi,  15 ;  compare  verse  14), 
built  by  Ptolemasus,  the  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which 
he  entertained  and  murdered  his  father-in-law,  Simon 
MaccabsBus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant, 
xiii,  8, 1 ;  War,  i,  2,  8)  it  is  called  Dagon  (Aayujv), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  **one  of  the  fortresses  (ipvfid- 
Tutv)  above  Jericho."  The  word  is  probably  the  Ara- 
msan  Dakeka,  a  watch-tower  (Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  in 
loc.).  The  name  still  remains  in  the  neighborhood, 
attached  to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  >4in- 
Duk,  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nawa'imeh,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  (KuruntuI), 
about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho  (Kobinson,  Res.  ii, 
809).  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but 
more  probably  of  that  of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose 
stations  this  was  (oee  Mttnter,  Staiutenb.  der  Ord,  des 
Tempelh.  i,  419).  It  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Brocardus, 
who  calls  it  Dooch  { Descr.  Terra  Saticta,  ch.  vii,  p.  178, 
ed.  Bonfr&re  in  Onomast,'), 

Dod,  Albert  Baldwin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  24, 1805,  and  graduated  A.B. 
at  Princeton  in  1822.  In  1826  he  became  tutor,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Princeton  College.  He 
filled  the  office  with  signal  ability  and  success  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  20, 
1845.  To  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics  he 
added  an  acute  metaphj'-sical  turn  and  a  taste  for  gen- 
eral literature,  so  that  his  mental  culture  was  broad 
and  catholic.  He  vrrote  several  articles  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  among  them  one  on 
Transcendentalism  (vols,  xi,  xii),  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  separate  pamphlet  on  account  of  its 
masterly  treatment  of  the  subject. — Sprague,  Annals, 
iv,  737. 

Dod,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was  born 
at  Shotledge,  Cheshire,  England,  in  1547,  and  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow,  and  resided  for  sixteen  yeare.  At  col- 
lege be  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a  disputant 
and  a  preacher.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Han- 
well,  Oxfordshire,  in  1581,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years,  and  was  very  popular  and  useful.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  nonconformity  by  Dr.  Bridges,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  went  to  Cannons'  Ashby,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  again  silenced  on  a  complaint 
to  king  James  by  bishop  Neale.  After  the  death  of 
king  James  he  gained  liberty  to  resume  his  public  la- 
bors, which  he  did  with  unremitted  faithfulness  and 
success  till  his  death  in  August,  1645,  at  Fawesley, 
Northamptonshire,  a  living  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1624.  Mr.  Dod  was  an  excellent  scholar,  especially 
in  Hebrew.  Ho  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Prov- 
erbs (London,  1608,  4to) : — Sermons  on  Lamentations  Hi 
(London,  16U8,  4to) :  —  A  Remedy  against  Contentions 
(Lond.  1609,  4to) ;  and,  together  with  Robert  Cleaver, 
An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  a  Gate- 
chum  (Lond.  1632,  4to). 

Do^'dai'  (Heb.  Doday',  ^y\'^,  prob.  another  form 
for  Dodo;  Sept.  Autdla  v.  r.  Au^at  and  Awdata,Vu\g. 
Dtidia),  an  Ahohite,  the  chief  officer  of  the  contingent 
for  the  second  month  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
4);  probably  the  same  as  Dodo  (q.  v.),  whose  son 
Elcazar  was  one  of  David's  three  chief  braves  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  12).  By  some  the  words  "Itybfi^ 
"2,  ^^Eleazar  the  aon  of**  are  supposed  to  have  ace 
dentally  escaped  in  transcription  from  the  text  in 
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Chron.  zxtU,  i,  making  this  person  ike  father  of  the 
military  character  there  spoken  of. 

Do'danixn  (Heb.  Dodanim^  Q*^?7^»  derir.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'PuSioi,  Vulg.  Dodanim)^  a  family  or  race 
descended  from  (the  fourth  son  of)  Javan,  the  son  of  Ja- 
pheth  (Gen.  x,  4 ).  The  authorities  vary  as  to  the  form 
of  the  name :  the  Hebrew  text  has  Dodanim  in  Genesis, 
but  RoDAMiM  (D'^p'lin)  in  the  text  of  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  i,  7,  margin  D'^S'n'l^,  Sept.  again 
'PoSioi  [v.  r.  ^toSapafi"],  and  Vulg.  Dodanim,  A.  V. 
'*  Dudauim") ;  Dodanim  appears  in  the  Syriuc,  Chal- 
dee,  Vulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the 
Sept.,  the  Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  writers, 
as  Eusebius  and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is 
in  favor  of  Dodanim  ;  the  substitution  of  'Po^ioi,  Bho- 
dians,  in  the  Sept.  may  have  arisen  fh>m  familiarity 
with  that  name  (compare  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  where  it  is 
a^in  substituted  for  Dedan).  Dodanim  is  regarded 
as  identical  with  Dardmi  (Gesenius,  Thu'tur.  p.  1266), 
the  latter,  which  is  the  original  form,  having  been 
moditied  by  the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in 
Barmilcar  and  Bomilcar,  Hamilcar  and  Haniilco  (Jlatt. 
Lit.  Zeit,  1841,  No.  4).  Thus  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  pve 
Djrd(tnia  for  Dodanim.  The  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  Illyricum  and  Troy:  the  former 
di^itrict  was  regirdod  as  their  original  seat.  They 
were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic  race,  and  are  grouped 
with  the  Chittim  in  the  genealogical  table,  as  more 
closely  related  to  them  than  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel,  VoUoertaftl^  p.  104  sq.). 
The  similarit}-  of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  (Strabo, 
vii,  327  sq.)  has  led  to  the  identification  of  Dodanim 
with  that  place  (Michaelis,  Spiciley,  i,  120);  but  a 
mere  local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenor  of  Gen.  x.  See  Ethnology.  Kalisch 
(Comm,  on  Gen.')  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Doatrd- 
am,  who  occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the 
name  as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and 
unexplained  difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compar- 
ative unimportance  of  the  Daunian:*,  form  objections 
to  this  view.  Those  who  prefer  the  reading  Roda^ 
nim  refer  it  to  the  Greek  inhabitants  along  the  river 
Bhone  (Bocbart,  Phaleg,  iii,  6),  from  the  origiml  Rko- 
dus  (Tuch,  Gen.  p.  216). 

Do^'davah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  Do- 
davj'htt,   *in'^*li^  v.  r.  'inj'Jl,  beloved  of  Jehovah; 

Sept.  Ataxia  y.  r.  'Q^i'a,  Vulg.  Dodan),  an  inhabitant 
of  Mareshah,  and  father  of  the  Eliezer  who  predicted 
the  wreck  of  Jehoshaphat*s  fleet  auxiliary  to  Ahaziah 
(2  Chron.  xx,  37).  B.C.  ante  81^5.  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  Dodavah  is  the  putative  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  was  (in  reality)  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc). 

Dodd,  Charles,  an  English  Romanist  divine, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Tootle. 
He  resided  at  Harvington,  Worcestershire,  where  he 
(lied  about  1745.  He  published  a  Church  History  of 
England  from  1500  to  16S8,  chejly  tcith  regard  to  Cath- 
olicka  (iirusselH,  1737,  eight  parts,  in  3  vols.  fol.).  It 
was  printed  in  England,  though  dated  at  Brussels.  It 
was  sharply  criticised  by  ConstiMe,  a  Jesuit,  in  1740, 
and  Dodd  replied  as  sharply  (1742).  Berington,  in 
his  Jifemoirt  of  Oregorio  Panzani,  speaks  of  Dodd  as 
the  author  of  other  works  **  against  the  insidious  con- 
duct, as  he  deemed  it,  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  transac- 
tions with  the  secular  clergj*."  His  Church  History 
was  for  a  long  time  yery  scarce  and  dear,  but  a  new 
edition  wa^t  undertaken  in  1839  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.Tier- 
ney,  of  which  5  vols.  8vo  have  appeared  (1839-1843). 

Dodd,  William,  LL.D.,  an  unworthy  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1729,  at  Bourn, 
JJncolnshire,  and  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1745.  In  1753  he  was  ordained,  and 
jettled  in  London }  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to 


obtain  a  snccession  of  small  preferments  in  the  Cbarcli, 
holding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  two  chapels  in 
London,  with  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the  country, 
and  possessing  an  ecclesiastical  income  of  X800  a  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
day;  was  one  of  the  king's  chaplains;  and  in  1763  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  after- 
wards earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  1776  he  was  deprived 
of  his  king*8  chaplaincy  for  havini<  offered  to  the  wife 
of  chancellor  Apsley  a  bribe  of  £3000  if  she  would  re- 
cure  him  the  living  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
He  preached  his  last  sermon  Feb.  2, 1777 ;  two  days 
after  he  forged  a  bond  for  £^200  on  Lord  Chesterfield, 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  Feb.  24,  and  exe- 
cuted June  27.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  men 
of  the  highest  rank  to  save  him,  but  without  effect. 
He  was  a  man  of  superficial  learning,  but  of  great  lit- 
eraxy  industry.  Besides  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  he  published  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (1751,  4to)  -.^ThoughU  on  the  gtorious  Epiph-^ 
any  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  a  poetical  essay  (1758, 
4to) : — •Sermons  on  the  ParaJbies  and  Mirades  (1758,  4 
vols.  8vo) : — A  ceomU  of  the  Rm,  Progress,  etc.,  of  the 
Magdalen  Charity  (1759,  Svo):—A  familiar  Explana- 
tion of  the  poetical  Works  of  Milton  (1762, 12mo) :— /2^- 
flectUms  on  Death  (1763,  12mo);— Com/br</or  the  Af- 
'jUeted  (1764,  8vo)  .--The  VisUor  (176J,  2  vols.  12n»o) : 
— a  new  edition  of  Lockers  Commonptace-book  to  the  Bi- 
ble  (1766,  4to):— iSermoM  on  the  Dutiee  of  the  Great^ 
transl.  from  Massillon  (1769,  8vo):— ^  Commentary  cm 
the  Bible,  8  vols.  fol.  (published  in  numbers,  com- 
menced in  17G5,  and  completed  in  1770.  **  In  order  to 
give  greater  ^clat  to  this  undertaking,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  lord  Masham  had  presented  him  with 
the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  he  had  help  also  from 
the  MSS.  of  lord  Clarendon,  Dr.  Waterland,  and  other 
celebrated  men.  The  ability  and  sound  judgment  with 
which,  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dodd  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  preceding  commentaton,  for- 
eign as  well  as  British,  have  rendered  this  a  ver}'  val- 
uable work.'*  It  was  made  the  basis  of  Dr.  Coke*s 
Commentary,  without  adequate  acknowledgment): — 
Sermons  to  young  Men  (1771,  3  vols.  12mo)  i^The  Fre- 
quency of  capital  Puni^ments  inconsistent  tpith  Justice, 
STund  iQicy,  and  ReUgion  (1772,  ^v6)i  —  TkoughU  in 
Prison,  etc.,  with  Memoirt  of  hii  Life  (posthumous). 
See  some  interesting  notices  of  Dodd's  attack  on  Wee- 
lev,  and  of  Wesley's  visits  to  him,  in  Wesley's  WarisM, 
N*  Y.  ed.,  iv,  246,  466;  vi,  537. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  London 
June  26,  1702.  His  parents  were  pious  Dissenters, 
and  toolc  pains  to  educate  their  children  religiously. 
Philip  was  introduced  by  his  mother  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  O.  and  K.  T.  histoiy 
by  means  of  some  Dutch  tiles  that  lined  a  comer  of 
their  sitting-room.  In  his  childhood  he  was  taught 
the  mdiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  his  tenth 
to  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  the  grammar-school 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  In  1715  he  entered  a  ptivate 
school  at  St.  Albans,  kept  by  Mr.  Nathanael  Wood, 
and  here  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  aided  him  in  many  ways  after  the  death  of  bis 
father  (1715).  Doddridge  repaid  his  benefactor  by  his 
devotion  to  study  and  to  personal  religion.  In  1718 
he  received  an  offer  ft*om  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  heard  of  his  char- 
acter and  circumstances,  to  send  him  to  either  of  the 
two  universities  on  condition  ef  his  becoming  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  Church  of  England.  He  declined  the 
proposal.  Mr.  Clarke  now  undertook  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  and  Doddridge  gladly  em- 
braced the  offer  by  entering,  in  1719,  the  academy  of 
Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  studied  under 
Dr.  Jennings.  In  1722  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
was  settled  over  the  congregation  at  Kibworth  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Jennings.  In  1729  he  removed  to  Har- 
borough,  to  be  assistant  to  the  yenerable  Mr.  Some. 
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In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Watts,  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  and 
others,  established  an  academy  for  preparing  young 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  Dissenters ; 
and  to  that  institution  he  was  appointed  tutor.  No 
man  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Doddridge  for  that 
situation,  and  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity. A  pressing  invitation  from  the  Independent 
congregation  in  Northampton,  enforced  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Watts  and  other  friends  to  accept  it,  led  him  to 
a  new  sphere  of  labor;  and  from  December  24, 1729, 
be  discharged  in  that  town  the  double  duty  of  pastor 
of  a  lar^j^e  congregation  and  tutor  to  the  theological 
seminar V.     **  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  laborious 
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or  conscientious  life  than  that  of  Doddridge.  To  serve 
his  divine  Master  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  heart ; 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause  he  brought 
all  the  energies  of  an  active  mind,  and  all  the  stores 
of  an  almost  boundless  knowledge,  daily  to  bear. 
Many  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  amongst  these  not  a  few  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  not  among  the  Dissenters  only,  but 
in  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  America,  and  even  in  Holland.  The  University  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him,  in  1736,  the  degree  of  D.D. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  most  important 
works  are  Sermons  on  Regeneraiion ;  Strmon$  to  Young 
People}  Ufe  of  Colonel  Gardner;  Rite  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soulf  Family  Expositor,  or  Paraphrase 
and  Version  of  the  N.  T.  Dr.  Doddridge's  frame,  never 
robust  at  any  time,  was  enfeebled  by  bis  incessant  la^ 
bors,  and  severe  cold  having  settled  on  his  lungs,  and 
been  followed  by  symptoms  of  consumption,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea  voyage.  On  the  SOtli 
of  September,  1751,  he  sailed  fh>m  Falmouth  in  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  Lisbon,  where  he  landed  on  the  13th  of 
()ctol)er,  and,  being  completely  exhausted,  he  died  on 
the  2(Uh,  Expressing  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  who  accom- 
panied him,  bis  firm  faith  and  Joyful  hope  in  Christ" 
(Rich,  CycUfpadia  of  Biography,  s.  v.).  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Doddridge's  works  is  that  of  Leeds,  1802,  10 
vols.  8vo,  the  first  vol.  containing  his  Life  by  Job  Or- 
ton.  His  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  EtJncs,  and  Divin- 
ity are  stereotyped  in  one  vol.  imp.  8vo  (Lond.,  Bohn). 
The  Family  Expositor  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions ;  a  convenient  one  is  that  of  Amherst  (1844,  loyal 
8vo),  with  memoir  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske. 

As  commentator  and  theologian  Dr.  Doddridge  de- 
serves the  praise  of  industry  and  purity  of  aim,  but 
in  no  field,  except  in  that  of  practical  religion,  did  he 
rise  to  the  first  rank.  In  the  Commentary  *' Dod- 
dridge always  writes  in  a  good  spirit.  The  love  of 
Christ  reigns  in  his  heart,  and  pours  itself  out  in  all 
that  he  says.  This  is  the  charm  of  his  *  Observations.' 
His  *  Notes,'  though  often-  valuable,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  highest  philological  merit.  Dr. 
Doddridge  had  not  the  time,  the  training,  nor  the 
means  to  fumbh  a  thorough  critical  commentary  on 
the  N.  T.  The  paraphrase  is  diffuse,  often  needlessly 
so ;  circuitous  in  expression,  when  the  straightforward 
simplicity  and  terseness  of  the  original  would  be  far 
better.  It  is  proof  enough  of  the  comparative  and  ab- 
solute worth  of  the  Objtervations  that  thev  are  more 
and  more  read,  at  family  devotion  and  in  private  read- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts,  and  in  preference 
to  other  commentators.  Good  sense,  warm  piety,  flow- 
ing ease  of  expression,  and  a  happy  exhibition  and 
improvement  of  his  text,  mark  the  Observations,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Christian  reader"  (Comprehen- 
sive Commentary^  Phila.,  Supplement).  As  a  divine, 
**with  alibis  manifold  excellencies,  Doddridge  had 
neither  a  deep  theological  interest  nor  a  strenuous  the- 
ological mind.  He  did  not  always  conceive  of  nice 
distinctions  clearly ;  he  did  not  value  them  highly 
when  conceived.  Hence  he  flees  to  authorities,  re- 
cites catalogues,  and  balances  opinions,  and  continual- 
ly slides  from  the  scientilic  to  the  historicaL     From 


otie  end  of  the  lectures  to  the  other  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  thorough,  masterly,  and  exhaustive  treatment 
of  any  one  theological  point.  The  method  of  the  work 
scarcely  allows  such  a  result.  Continual  perusal,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  thing  were  endurable,  would,  we  think, 
engender  vacillation  and  scepticism.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  upon  his  students,  who  heard  him 
announce  every  variety  of  opinion,  without  decided 
and  weighty  assertion  on  his  own  part.  Great  liber- 
ality and  mildness  are  beautiful  in  their  time;  but 
this  is  nq^  when  the  enemy  is  assaulting  the  citadel, 
which  was  true  of  Nonconformist  theology  a  hundred 

years  ago His  sermons  are  remarkable  for 

soundness  in  doctrine,  for  ri^id  method  and  clear 
statement,  and  for  earnest  application  to  the  heart 

and  conscience  of  the  hearer His  hymns  arc, 

in  number,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  A  few 
of  these  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  *  Let  Zion's  Watchmen  all  Awake ;'  *  God  of 
my  Life,  through  all  its  Days;'  *Ye  Hearts  with 
3'outhful  Vigor  warm ;'  *  See  Israel's  gentle  Shep- 
herd stand;'  'What  if  Death  my  Sleep  invade?'  and 
'  Remark,  my  Soul,  the  narrow  Bound ;'  but,  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  measured  prose"  (Princeton  Retieto^ 
1857,  p.  257).  See  also  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  rf 
Dissevers,  vol.  ii ;  Orton,  lAfe  ff  Doddridge ;  Stougli- 
ton,  JJfe  of  Doddridge  (Boston,  1853,  ]2mo) ;  Kippis, 
Biographia  Britanmca,  vol.  v;  North  British  Review, 
xiv,  190. 

Do'do  (Heb.  Dodo',  iTi*!!,  amatory;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Fttnst,  an  abbreviation  of  Dodavah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  varpadtX^g  avrov  v.  r.  rrart)p  ddiXiftoif 
avTov ;  y nig.  pairuus  Ahimdech,  both  apparently  as  a 
rendering  of  '^Ahohite"  inserted.)  A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  father  of  Phuah,  and  grandfather  of  the  judge 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1819. 

2.  (Sept.  AovSi,  Auidat :  Vulg.  patruus  ejus.')  An 
Ahohite  (q.  v.),  father  of  Eleazar,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's three  special  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  margin ;  1 
Cbron.  xi,  12).  B.C.  ante  1046.  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Dodai  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  4, 
as  commander  of  the  fourth  monthly  division  of  the 
royal  troops  under  David.  This  latter  form  of  the 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  9 
C^n*!),  and  is  favored  by  the  Sept.  as  well  as  by  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant,  vii,  12,  4,  Ac^^cioc);  and  is  believed  by 
Kennicott  (Dissertation,  p.  134),  who  has  examined 
these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to  be  the  correct 
one.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hehr.  on  1 
Chron.  xi,  12)  was  that  Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  (Sept.  Aovli  TrarpaSiX^o^  aurov,  and  Autilwai 
v.  r.  AwSwk ;  Vulg.  patruus  ejus.)  A  Bethlehemite, 
and  father  of  the  Elhanan  who  was  one  of  David's 
thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  26).  B.C. 
ante  1046. 

Dod'well,  Henrt,  an  eminent  nonjuror,  critic,  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1641,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  York  Free  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1666.  He  was  chosen  Camden  professor  at  Oxford 
in  1688 ;  but,  being  a  nonjuror,  he  lost  his  ofiice  at  the 
Revolution.  Dodwell  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous 
man,  but  addicted  to  paradoxes,  and  was  so  much  on 
ascetic  that  during  three  days  in  the  week  he  refrained 
almost  wholly  from  food.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ob- 
stinacy, unwearied  industry,  and  prodigious  learning. 
But  his  intellect  was  neither  vigorous  nor  comprehen- 
sive. *'  Many  of  his  publications  were  on  the  popish 
and  nonconformist  controversies :  they  have  the  repu- 
tation of  showing,  like  everything  else  he  wrote,  ex- 
tensive and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  in  the 
application  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a 
larger  kind.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  strained  the  pretensions  o"* 
thAt  establishment  so  far  as  Dodwell  seems  to  ha\ 
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i^ics ;  bnt  Ue  whols  life  aKeated  thg  peifset  coiuden- 
tioiuneu  and  disngunl  of  perwnal  conteqnences  un- 
der whicli  ho  wrota  and  acted"  (£(yii«i  QfcJoparfit, 
L  v.).  Od  leaviDj;  Oxford  he  retired  to  Cmlduini, 
Bsrkshire,  and  toon  after  (o  ShottcBbrooke,  «h«n  he 
•pent  the  nwt  of  his  days.  He  poaaeased  an  eatate  In 
Ireland,  lint  lUowed  >  relation  to  enjoy  the  principal 
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e  for  bimaelf.  His  relative  at  length  began  to 
jumble  at  the  aubtractioD  even  of  thii  pittance,  and 
on  that  Bodwell  raaumed  hia  property,  and  married. 
He  took  thb  etep  in  bis  fifty-aecund  year,  and  lived  to 
eee  himself  the  father  of  ten  children.  The  irorka  for 
which  ba  ia  rovf  cbiafly  remembered  were  al<o  all  pro- 
duced in  the  luttor  part  of  his  life.  Among  these  are 
his  DUaert'i/iorvr  Cypriaaicm  (n.  d.  ful.): — ttUatrl.  in 
Irmaim  {Oxon.  1C89) :  — Scripture  A  ecoual  oftitwardt 
tnd  PuaiiKmfn/a  (l^nd.  1708,  8vo): — Dutertatiom  and 
AnnataliiMi  on  lAe  Grttk  Grogrofhen,  published  in 
Hudson's  Gengraphi-v  VeUrit  Scripiortt  Graci  Hinorti 
<Oxop.  1698,  1703,  and  im):  —  AnuiUt  Tlaicndid,i  tt 
XtM^kcnU:  {n-iS):—Chr.mnl.  Gnrco-Rnmaaa  (iau*i)i 
and  AnnaSa  VrUtUai,  Quintillaiu,  Staliimi  (1698). 
These  several  chronological  essays,  which  are  drawn 
Dp  with  great  alillity,  have  all  been  repeatedly  reprinl- 
eiL  Dodwell's  principal  work  ta  considered  Co  be  hia 
JM  ieltribiit  G'oarrum Ramimortanqat  Cj/iJu,  Obiltryue 
de  Csclo  Jadmmaa  oc  jEtale  Ckritli  m—ertalioma 
(fixaa.  1701, 4tol, '  He  also  pnl.lishea  In  Bvo,  in  1706. 
An  tfriitoiary  Ititcoune.  prodag /i-om  the  Scr^ura 
■ml  Ike  fir»  Fathtrg  thai  the  Sotd  it  a  Prindpic  nam- 
r-tUs  mortal,  but  imuiortaliied  actually  by  the  pleasure 
of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with 
the  divine  baptismal  apiritj  where  It  Is  praved  that 
none  have  the  power  of  [ciTing  this  divine  Immortalii- 
ing  spirit  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  bishops. 
"This  attempt  to  make  out  ti>T  the  bishops  the  new 
power  of  conferring  immortality  raised  no  email  out- 
cry ag^nst  the  writer,  and  stag^red  many  even  of 
those  who  bad  not  seen  any  extravagance  In  his  for- 
mer polemical  lucubrations.  Of  courae  it  gave  great 
otFense  to  the  Dissenters,  all  of  whose  souls  it  ancere- 
monkiusly  shut  out  ttom  a  fbture  existence  on  any 
terms,  bodwell  died  at  Shottralnwike  June  7, 1711" 
(^EngHii  Cactiipadiii').  See  Dodatlta  Worla  ^ridgtd, 
mtk  Ml  Uft,  liy  Brokesby  (Und.  1723,  2  vols.  8vo,  M 
ed.) ;  Kippis,  Biographia  Briimmiai,  v,  320  eq. ;  AUi- 
boae,  Diclumiry  a/ Auliori,  1,511;  Oime,  Lift  nf  Bax- 
ter, vol.  ii,  oh.  viii. 

Doederleio,  JonAm  CuniSTOPn,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  theola.'ian,  was  bom  at  Windheim,  In  Fran- 
conla,  Jan.  SO.  174f>.  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Allorf,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1772,  In  1782  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  where  he  died  Dec.  2, 1792.  Hia  erudition  was 
solid  and  various.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Etaiat  ex  rtceatione  ttzl.  Mr.,  am  natit  (1789,  Svo) : 
~^riiclK  Salomoni  n«  n6eri.  etc,  (1778,  8va)  ■.—Imli- 
iHlio  lAeotogiai  chriiiiaBa  (Alldorf,  1791,  8vo,  6th  ed.). 
Hi>  miscellaneous  writings  and  sermons  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  he  edited  the  TSeotogiirlie  BiblitiAek  from 
1780  to  1792.  His  InttUutio  Thenlogiai  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful book.  In  theologi-,  I^oederlein  atrnMl  at  the 
point  of  transition  fVom  the  old  Uerman  orthodoxy  to 

modem  Rationalism Salnles,  Iliitory  rf  RutkmaUim, 

bk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Do'iig  (Heb.  rxng',  XKi,  fearful,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7, 
Sept.  Swiiy  V.  r.  Autfc ;  or  3Ni^,  Pn.  lii,  title,  Sept. 
Awrji;;  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  18.  22,  Doyeg',  3;^il,  after  the 
Syrian  pronunciaUnn,  Sept.  Amqy).  an  Edomile,  and 
chief  overseer  of  king  Saul's  flocks  (Josephns,  Aui)icn{. 
"  keeper  of  the  king's  mules."  Aat.  vi,  12. 1).  which  is 
an  important  trust  in  Oriental 
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hy  supplying  hln  with  bread  even  fhxn  the  SKrcd  tmr 

ble  (1  Sam.  ixi,  7].  Of  this  he  failed  not  to  infuno 
the  king,  who,  regardless  of  the  explanation  offeml  hy 
Ahimelech,  and  Auding  that  the  chiefg  csnsurwl  him. 
and  hesitated  to  lay  their  bands  upon  a  penon  bo  sa- 
cred, commanded  Uoeg  to  sUy  him  and  bis  priests  (to 
the  number  of  85  persona),  and  to  destroy  all  their 
families  and  property — a  task  which  was  executed 
with  equal  twdiness  and  cruelty  by  the  Edomite  (1 
Sam.  ixii,  18  sq,).  This  tmculeut  act  called  forth  one 
of  David's  most  severe  imprecatlve  prayers  (Psa.  lii), 
of  which  divine  and  human  justice  seem  alike  to  have 
required  the  fulfilment.  See  David;  Pbaij«8.  A 
question  has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  buainssa  by 
which  he  was  ■  drlaiiitd  before  the  Lord"  (^X7^,  S*fit. 
(nivijuuiVDi'  Siiaoapav ;  Vul|(ate,  iabu  as  tabemaeaio 
Domini).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  Idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Kaiarite 
vow  (J/WcAii.  de  Vutit.  ix,  1,  Surenh.),  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  suppoaition  that  he  was  a  pnaelyte,  at- 
tending under  some  row  or  some  act  of  purilication  it 
the  Tabernacle  (compare  1  Sam.  xx,  18).  Theniua 
(^ar^.  rxeg,  kandb,  in  loc.)  boa  corrected  Geaenins'a 
interpretation  (Tlleiaur.  p.  1069)  of  the  phrase  as  meao- 
Ing^^  was  atMembJeJ  before  Jehovah."  Ephrem  Syna 
(.Oj^.  i,  376)  explains  the  term  as  merely  indicating 
that  Doeg  had  introduced  himself  then  aecretly, 
whether  by  right  or  otherwise.  With  thia  agrees 
FUrst's  rendering  {llebr.  Hrmdii.  p.  17G),  that  he  had 
Uuried  beHnd  (zarUckbteibeo)  as  a  spy. 

Dog  (zAx,he'lrb,  so  called  fMin  his  barkms;  Ara- 
bic UJti  Greek  nuv,  whence  Eng.  kmd;  diminu- 
tive nii'iipiav)  occurs  in  numerous  passages  both  of 
the  OM  and  the  New  TesUnient  (see  Bochart,  f  tens. 
i,  769  aq.).  An  animal  so  well  known,  whose  numer- 
ous varieties  come  nnder  daily  obeervaUnn,  reqnires  no 
detailed  description  (see  the  Peimtf  Cycbpirdia,  s.  ▼.). 
There  Is,  however.  In  Asia  still  extant  one,  pertupt 
more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  been  the  cmn- 
panions  of  man,  and  there  are  races  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, that  may  have  been  formerly  domesticated,  but 
which  are  now  feral,  and  aa  fierce  as  wolves;  while. 
'ance  with  Oriental  modes  of  speech,  there 
a,  exceedingly  nnmerons.  neither  wild  nor 
ited,  but  existing  in  all  the  citlea  and  Inwns 


of  tl 
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srill  having  the  true  instinct  of  protect- 
ing property,  gnarding  the  Inhabitants  nf  the  district 
or  quarter  where  they  are  tolinated  ;  and  so  hr  chei . 
Ished,  that  water  and  some  Itwd  are  not  noaanaltr 
placed  within  their  reach  (see  Janlloe's  KatmraStt^ 
Ubrarg,  ix,  x).     The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and 


Wild  PersisD  Dog. 
Eastern  Asia  is  a  low,  sharp-nosed,  reddish  cnr-dop, 
not  anllke  a  fox,  but  with  less  Uil.  In  Pereia  and 
Turkey  there  exists  a  larger  dog  rcsemliling  a  wolf, 
exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  Kragarious.  hunt  in 
packs,  bnt  are  occarioually  seen  alone.  They  are 
readily  distinguished  ttom  a  wolf  by  their  shorter  do- 
faminhed  tails.  In  the  time  of  the  wjnnming  of  la. 
rael  in  Egypt,  there  were  already  in  existence  domee- 
tic  dogs  of  the  principal  races  now  extant — the  cur- 
don  or  fox-dog,  the  hound,  the  Bre3-hnand,  and  even  a 
kind  of  Iow4egged  turnspit  (Wilkinson,  A  miml  Esffl. 


Andeat  EgyptlBn  Vogi. 


■bridgm.  t,  !30>  All  the  above,  both  wild  and  re-  j 
claimed,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  vera  known 
to  tbe  Hebrewa  (iee  Miihna,  Baba  Kanma,  vii,  7), 
and  altbou){b  the  Moeaic  pmhlliltion  Is  preeamed.  yet 
anterior  habitis  and,  In  some  measure,  the  iicceBolIy 
of  their  condition,  niaat  have  canaed  caltlc-dogB  to  lie 
retained  as  property  (DeoL  icxili,  18),  for  »b  find  one 
of  that  race,  or  >  Imuse-doir,  actually  attending  on 
travellers  (Tobit  v,  16;  li,  4).  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  prsctically  the  atnet-dous  alone  vere  considered 
as  absolately  unclean ;  though  all,  as  is  the  cane  among 
Hohunmedans,  were  excluded  from  familiarity.  (See 
Beljeau,  Degi  on  Old  Smlplvri,  etc.  Lond.  1863.)  It| 
Egypt,  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera,  domestic  dogs 
were  venerated.  See  Nibhae.  They  continued  to  be 
cberlsbed  till  the  Arabian  mnqaest,  when  they,  like 
the  unowned  street-do^,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of 
Uohsmmed,  who  with  reluctance,  Cbgugh  with  gixid 
policy,  modlfled  his  denunciations  and  sentence  of  de- 
Slruc^on  in  favor  of  bunting-dogs,  and  even  pennllted 
game  killed  by  them  to  be  eaten,  provided  they  had 
Dot  devoured  any  portion  of  it  (comp.  Eiod.  xxil,  SI). 
The  wards  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  SiTophiEnician 
woman,  and  her  answer  (Matt.  xv.  26,  27),  cerUinly 
Imply  a  domestication  and  domiciliation  of  dogs;  l)iit 
umple  toleration  of  theit  presence  is  all  that  can  be 
gBthered.  They  lived  on  what  they  could  get.  Among 
the  Moors  of  North  Africa  a  simila'r  position  of  the  dog 
is  occasionally  seen.  They  "giant  him,  indefd, »  cor- 
ner of  tholr  tent,  but  this  Is  all ;  they  never  caress 
him,  never  iknyie  km  oiigFfilHijr  to  ft"  (I'tHreCs  Bar- 
barf,  i,  3o3).  Besides  the  cattle-dng,  the  Egyptian 
hound,  and  one  or  two  varietiea  of  greyfaonnd,  were 
most  likely  nsed  for  hnnting — a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Helirews  nwstly  pursued  on  foot.  On  the 
Assyrian  monumcnta  they  are  depicted  in  hunting 


a  dcHling  animal.  It  ia  to  anil 
of  this  class,  which  no  doubt 
lowed  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  h 
on  its  skirts,  that  alluMon  is  i 
particularly  made  in  Exod.  j 


Its  (Prosp.  Alpin,  Ser.  ^.^ypt.  iv, 
R,  p.  330  sq.i  Russcl,^irf7w.  ii,5£; 
Koscnmtlller,  Morytn.  iv,  76).  A 
portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  annual' 
Iv  become  A(i/m,  and  go  and  return 
with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  while 
others  come  fmm  Damascus,  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  is 
known  that  tbe  pilgrims  from  iho 
banks  of  the  Indus  are  similarly 
attended  to  Kerbela:  indeed,  ev. 

these  poor  animals.  But  with  re^'anl  to  the  dof^  that 
devoured  Jexeliel,  and  licked  up  Abab's  blond  (1  Kings 
1x1,23),  they  may  have  lieen  of  the  wild  races,  a  rpeciea 
of  which  is  reported  to  have  prrticutarly  infested  the 
lianksofthe  Ktshon  and  the  district  of  Jczreel.  In  Il- 
lustration of  this  shocking  end  of  Jeiebel,  it  may  be  Tc- 
morked  that  the  more  than  half.wild  street-dogs  of  the 
East,  living  upon  their  oh  n  resouices.and  without  own- 
ers, soon  make  rtpid  clearance  of  the  flesh  of  dead  bod- 
ies left  CKposed,  whether  of  human  creotures  or  l:easla 
(Bruce,  Trim,  iv,  81).  Among  other  inrtances,  It  is  re- 
corded that  ■  number  of  Indian  pilgrims  were  drowned 
by  the  sinking  of  a  ferTi--bo8t  in  which  they  were  cross- 
ing a  river.  Two  days  allemards  a  spectator  relates ; 
"On  my  approaching  several  of  these  sad  veftigcs  of 
mortality,  I  perceired  that  the  Sesh  had  been  com- 
pletely devoured  from  the  bones  by  the  Parish  dogs, 
vultures,  and  other  obscene  animals.  The  only  por- 
tion of  the  several  corpses  I  noticed  that  remained 
entire  and  untouched  were  lir  boWtmi  ofAffnt  mi 
injvl'i  rfOsf  Aand),  a  circumstance  that  may  afford 
n  corroborative  proof  of  the  rooted  antipathy  the  dog 
has  to  prey  upon  the  humiin  hands  end  feet.  Why 
such  should  be  the  esse  temains  a  mystery"  (Kitto's 
DaUy  IllvM.  in  loc.).  Stanley  (.S.  and  P.  p.  .150)  states 
that  he  saw  on  the  veiy  site  of  Jezreel  the  descend- 
ants of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walla  for  olTul  and  carrion 
thrown  out  to  them  to  consunro;  and  Wood,  in  hia 
iloumal  to  the  rource  of  the  Oxus.  complains  that  the 
dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at  his  natural  position  in  the 
social  state  (compare  Strabo,  xvil,  821]  Burckhardt, 
Trav.  a,  870).  I'he  dog  was  employed,  however,  in 
sacrifice  by  some  ancient  nations  (Pauson.  iii,  14,9; 
Aniob.  iv,  SS;  Julian,  Oral,  v,  p.  176;  Pliny,  xviii, 
69 ;  comp.  Sauliert,  De  tacrific.  c,  23,  p.  &IS  sq,),  and 
waa  ever,  sometimes  eaten  (Plutarch,  De  toUerl.  ana- 
ma/,  c.  2;  JusUn.  lix.  I).  The  cities  of  the  East  are 
atiU  greatly  disturbed  In  the  nigitt  by  the  bowlings  of 


It  Afsyrtan  H^lltl^g^lol^^ — From  a  slab  In  the  Bi 
IttLwnm. 


icenes.  The  street-dog.  without  master,  apparently 
lerived  from  the  rufrius.cur,  and  in  Egj'pt  partaking 
if  the  mongrel  greyhouDd,  often  more  or  less  bar^ 
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street-dogs,  who,  it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy  in  an- 
cient times,  the  fact'  being  noticed  in  Psa.  lix,  6, 14 ; 
and  damb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfrequently  seen, 
sach  as  Isaiah  alludes  to  (lyi,  10).  The  same  passage 
has  reference  to  the  peculiarly  fitful  sleep  of  the  dog, 
and  his  sudden  start  as  if  during  a  dream  (see  J.  6. 
Michaelis,  Obsero.  Sacr.  ii,  50  sq.). 

The  dog  was  ui^ed  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
their  houses  (Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  comp.  Iliad,  xxiii,  178 ;  Odjfs. 
xvli,  309),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx,  1 ; 
comp. //«aJ,x,  183;  xii,302;  Varro,  i?.  i2.  ii,  9 ;  Coltim. 
vii,  12 ;  see  Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book,  i,  801).  Then 
also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used 
to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  de- 
vouring dead  bodies  and  other  offal  (1  Kings  xiv,  11 ; 
.xvl,  4 ;  xxi,  19,  23 ;  xxii,  38 ;  2  Kings  ix,  10, 86 ;  Jer. 
XV,  3 ;  Psa.  llx,  6, 14),  and  thus  became  such  objects 
of  dislike  (comp.  Harmar,  i,  198  sq. ;  Host,  Nachr.  v. 
AfarnhkOy  p.  294 ;  Joliffe,  p.  827)  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Psa.  xxii,  16, 20 
(see  Jer.  xv,  3;  comp.  Joseph.  ^»/.  xv,  8, 4;  Homer, 
//.  xvii,  255 ;  xxii,  335).  Moreover,  the  dog,  being  an 
unclean  animal  (Isa.  Ixvi,  3 ;  Matt,  vii,  6;  comp.  Hor- 
ace, Ep.  i,  2, 26),  as  still  in  the  East  (Arvieux,  iii,  189 ; 
Hasselquist,  p.  109),  and  proverbially  filthy  in  its  food 
(Prov.  XX vi,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22),  the  terms  dog,  dead  dog, 
dog^i  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of  humil- 
ity in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  8 ;  ix,  8 ;  xvi,  9 ;  2  Kings  viii,  13).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon,  who,  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  hud,  replied,  **  Year 
majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Throughout  the 
whole  Eist  *^  dog*'  is  a  term  of  reproach  for  impure 
and  profane  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  Gsntiles  (Rev.  xxii,  15 ;  compare 
Schottgen,  //or.  Htb,  i,  1145),  and  by  Mohammedans 
respecting  Christians  (Wetstein,  i,  424 ;  ii,  274).  The 
wanton  nature  of  the  do^  is  another  of  its  characteris- 
tics, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^bs  in  Deut 
xxiii,  18  means  a  male  prostitute  (i.  q.  U*!^) ;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvi,  25,  ^^A  shameless  tDoman  shall  be  counted 
08  a  dog*^  (Heaych.  kwiq  avaiJtlf).  We  still  use  the 
name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  world  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (comp.  Athen.  vi,  270).  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  affk'unt,  but  to  ask 
him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Suggeffe^ 
rosh,  or  dog-seller,  l)eing  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition  of  the 
article  (rotf  Kvvnploti',  Matt,  xv,  26 ;  Mark  vii,  27)  im- 
plies that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an  .ordinary  feature 
of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time.  When  Christ 
says  in  Matt,  xv,  26,  **  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,*'  by  the  children 
are  meant  the  Jews ;  by  the  dogs,  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  Rabbinical  writings  the  question  is  put,  "  What 
does  a  do?  mean?"  and  the  answer  is,  *'One  who  is 
uncircumcised."  The  dog  and  the  sow  are  mentioned 
together  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  3;  Matt,  vii,  6;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  as 
being  alike  impure  and  unacceptable.  Paul  calls  the 
false  apostles  dogs  on  account  of  their  impurity  and 
love  of  gain  (Phil,  iii,  2 ;  sec  Simon,  Kvvof3\(^ia^  a 
Patdo  mandcUaj  Smalcald,  1747).  Those  who  are  shut 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  called  dogs,  sorcer- 
ers, etc.  (Rev.  xxii,  15),  where  the  word  is  applied  to 
nil  kinds  of  vile  persons,  as  it  is  to  a  particular  class 
in  Deut.  xxlii,  18. 

Dogma  (Gr.  Soyfia'),  a  doctrine  received  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith.  I.  In  the  Scriptures  the  Greek  word 
royfirt  has  nowhere  the  meaning;  of  doctrine.  In 
Ephes.  ii,  15,  and  Col.  ii,  14,  it  denotes  Jewish  ordi- 
nances. In  other  passages  (Luke  ii,  1 ;  Acts  xvi,  1 ; 
xvii,  7)  it  designates  the  decrees  of  Roman  emper- 
ors. II.  This  term  is  used  by  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church,  both  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, to  designate  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  whole  of  the  Christian  doctrines.     Thus,  by 


Ignatius,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians  (chap.  xm% 
the  Christian  doctrines  are  called  Boy/iaTa  tov  kvoiob 
Kai  Twv  airoirroXiitv,  and  by  Origen  (in  Mattk,  torn. 
xii,  §  23),  doyfuiTa  ^lov.  In  his  work  against  Celsnu 
{contra  CeUum,  iii,  c.  89)  he  calls  the  whole  of  tbe 
Christian  doctrines  to  ivyfia,  and  the  apostles  Sud" 
(TKoXoi  TOV  doyfittTot.  The  ecclesiastical  writen  of  the 
2d  and  8d  centuries  also  applied  it  to  tbe  tenets  of 
philosophical  schools.  But  the  meaning  ChriMtian  doc- 
trine came  to  be  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  from  the  Latin  it  has  passed 
into  most  of  the  modem  languages,  especially  those  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  English,  the  word  Doff- 
ma,  in  this  theological  sense,  is  only  of  late  coming 
much  in  use,  but  Doctrine  has  generidly  been  used  in- 
stead of  it. 

Dogmatic  Theology  (Lat.  TJteologia  DogmaHea; 
Germ.  DogmaUache  Tkeohgie,  Dogmatik)  is  a  special 
branch  of  theology,  the  object  of  which  b  to  present  a 
scientific  and  connected  view  of  the  accepted  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  English  theology  the  name 
has  not  come  into  general  use,  but  dogmatics  are  in- 
cluded in  Systematic  Theology.  In  Germany  it  be^ 
came  common,  particularly  after  Dannus  and  Caiixt^ 
to  separate  systematic  tlieology  into  dogmatics  and 
ethics,  and  this  arrangement  is  now  generally  adopted. 
In  the  following  article  we  speak  of  **  Dogmatic  The- 
ology" with  special  reference  to  its  cultivation  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  its  place  in  the  theological  literature  of 
Germany,  reserving  the  English  literature  on  the  sal>> 
ject  for  the  article  "  Theolog}'." 

I.  Idea  and  Scope  of  Dogmatics.-^The  functions  of 
dogmatic  theology  are  twofold :  first,  to  establish  what 
constitutes  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
elucidate  it  in  both  its  religious  and  its  philosophical 
aspects ;  secondly,  to  connect  the  individual  doctrines 
into  a  system.  As  regards  the  second  function,  all 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology  have  more  or  less  the 
same  aim  in  view ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  there 
is  between  them  the  widest  possible  divergence.  There 
are,  in  particular,  three  radically  different  views  of 
what  constitutes  a  doctrine,  of  the  sources  from  which 
dogmatic  theology  has  to  derive  its  chief  material,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  doctrines  shown  to  be  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  These  views  we  may  call  the  Evan- 
gelical, the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Rationalistic. 

1.  From  the  stand-point  of  an  Evangelical  theolo- 
gian the  Bible  alone  is  recognised  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
and  as  the  source  from  which  we  have  to  derive  our 
religious  beliefs.  The  Evangelical  dogmatic  theolo- 
gian presupposes  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
which  another  special  branch  of  systematic  theology. 
Apologetics  (in  English  literature  commonly  called 
Evidences),  has  to  demonstrate.  He  does  not  enter 
into  a  minute  interpretation  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  proper  function  of  exc- 
getical  theology,  but  his  aim  is,  by  combining  all  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  on  one  particular  subject,  to  es- 
tablish a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Among  those  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  there  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Church  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible- 
word.  Thus  different  theological  parties  have  arisen 
in  the  Church,  and  different  ecclesiastical  organizations 
(churches,  sects,  heresies).  The  latter,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  adopted  "symbolical  books"  setting  forth 
their  conception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the 
most  important  articles  of  faith,  and  have  demanded 
from  their  members,  and  in  particular  from  ministers, 
an  acceptance  of  their  distinctive  views.  Hence  we 
h.ivo  Lutheran  dogmatics.  Reformed  dogmatics,  etc. 
Julius  Miiller  (in  Herzog's  Encyhlopddie,  s.  v.  Dog- 
matik) objects  to  denominational  dogmatics,  and  as- 
serts that  Protestants  should  have  onl}*  CkriUian  dog- 
matics—  not  Reformed,  Lutheran,  etc.     But  in  this 
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respect  we  think  Schleiermacher  is  correct  (DartteUung 
<f.  theol.  Studiumt^  §  98)  in  stating  that  dogmatic  the- 
ology muH  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  some 
Church  Confession,  while  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  mak- 
ing it  a  branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Protestant 
dogmatics  treats,  not  of  opinions,  but  uf  doctrines  cu^ 
cepted  as  snch  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  recognises,  besides  the  Scriptures,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  as  part  of  the  rule  of  faith.  The 
Scriptures  are  onl}'  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
M'hich  the  Church  declares  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
dogmatic  theology'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
consequently  contains  only  those  doctrines  which  that 
Church  has  declared  to  be  such.  All  other  doc- 
trines that  have  not  received  this  formal  definition  by 
the  Church,  however  clearly  they  may  appear  to  be 
grounded  in  the  Scriptures  or  demonstrated  by  the- 
ological science,  have  only  the  value  of  **  theological 
opinion*'  (tAeoloffumemm).  With  regard  to  the  Bibli- 
cal proof  for  the  doctrines,  Roman  Catholic  writers 
distinguish  between  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines, the  latter  of  which  can  only  be  proved  by  tra- 
dition. Other  distinctions  made  by  them  are :  Dog- 
tnat.i  implicita  and  arpUciia  (fully  defined) ;  pure  (if 
they  can  only  be  known  from  divine  revelation)  and 
mixed  (if  they  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  reason), 
necessary  (those  a  belief  in  which  is  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  salvation)  and  useful  (which  are  not 
necessary  for  salvation). 

3.  The  first  Rationalistic  writers  on  dogmatic  theol- 
0^  did  not  refuse  belief  in  any  doctrine  they  found  in 
the  Bible;  but,  demanding  that  the  conformity  of  every 
Biblical  doctrine  with  reason  should  be  demonstrated, 
they  introduced  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Biide,  ex- 
plaining away  a  number  of  doctrines  which  thus  far 
had  been  generally  accepted  both  by  Evangelical  and 
Roman  Catholic  theologians.  Subsequent  schools  of 
Rationalism  denied  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  rejected  all  doc- 
trines as  Biblical  which  could  only  l>e  proved  by  the 
liooks  rejected  by  them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  denied  in  toto.  In  the  New  Testament 
a  distinction  was  d^awn  between  the  opinions  of  the 
apostles  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  infallibility  claim- 
ed for  the  latter  exclusively.  Finally,  schools  arose 
which  maintained  the  follibility  of  Jesus  himself,  and 
which  re«;arded  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  as 
entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  system  of  hu- 
man opinions.     See  Rationalism. 

II.  History. — ^The  beginnings  of  a  systematic  ex- 
hibition of  Christian  doctrine  are  seen  in  the  Apos- 
tolic and  the  Nicene  Creeds.  Among  the  writers 
of  the  ancient  Church,  Origen,  in  his  work  Trcpi 
apx^'^i  presented  the  first  outline  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  system  of  (dogmatic)  theology'.  Among  the 
works  of  Augustine,  the  f(4lowing  were  of  a  similar 
character :  Enchindlon  ad  LaurenHum  (de  jide^  gpe  et 
ciriiate) ;  dt  dooirina  Christiana ;  de  dvkaie  Dei ;  de 
fide  ac  tymbolo;  de  ecclesia  dogmaiibua.  They  were 
followed  ity  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Gennadius,  and  Ju- 
nilius.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Catecheses  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (j  Xoyoc  KctTrf\rjTtK6^  6  /iiyaf)  and  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cateche§es  ad  haptitandos  d  bnpti- 
z  ttos)  belong  to  this  class  of  literature,  though  they 
have  chiefly  a  practical  ol>ject.  The  first  scientific 
system  of  dogmatic  theology  was  written  by  John  of 
Damascus  (tWotrif  aKpt(3t)c  Tfj^  r>p^oc6iov  Triffrtwy), 
whom,  however,  Isidor  of  Ilispalis  (died  6r6)  had  pre- 
ceded as  a  compiler  (in  his  SentenOcr).  Dogmatic  the- 
ologj'  in  the  Middle  Apes  finds  its  foremost  exprersion 
in  Scholasticism,  which  is  supplemented  by  Mysticism. 
In  the  9th  century  Scotus  Erigrna  was  distinguif^hed 
as  a  thinker ;  but  his  principal  work,  De  divisione  nn- 
turm,  is  not  a  dogmatic  theology  in  the  strict  sen^e  of 
the  word.  At  the  close  of  the  11th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  Anselm  of  Canterbur}*,  Roscellin, 


and  Abelard  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  treatment  of 
dogmatic  theology,  and  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween philosophic  speculation  and  faith.  But  a  strict- 
ly scientific  method  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by 
the  Af agister  SenterUiarum  (Peter  Lombard  us),  whose 
followers  (Robert  Pulley n,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  etc.)  were 
called  Sententiarii,  The  school  of  St.  Victor  (Victo- 
rines),  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  unite  profound  mys- 
ticism with  dialectics.  Scholastici^m  was  further  de- 
veloped by  the  greater  acquaintance  of  the  theologi- 
ans with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  dates  from  tlie 
Crusades.  Alexander  of  Hales  (Doctor  Irrefragm- 
lis,  1222-1246),  Albertus  Magnus  (1222-1280),  Thom- 
as Aquinas  (1221-1274,  the  head  of  a  new  theolo^'ical 
school  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  theologians  of 
the  Dominican  order),  compiled  works  of  immense  ex- 
tent, called  Sumnw,  in  which  ever^'  chapter  was  sub- 
divided into  question!',  distinctions,  etc.  But,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ascendency  of  Nominalism,  scholastic 
theology  soon  degenerated  into  absurd  subtleties.  In 
opposition  to  the  Thomistic  school,  the  mystic  school 
of  Bonaventura  {Doctor  Serapkittu,  died  1274)  and  the 
dialectic  school  of  Duns  Scotus  {Dr,  iSultiiis,  died  1808) 
arose,  both  from  the  Franciscan  order.  The  conflict 
of  theological  schools  became  a  conflict  of  monastic 
orders.  The  Summat  were  succeeded  by  Quodlibets ; 
the  multiplicity  of  questions  was  infinitely  increased. 
The  liberal  but  sceptical  Occam  (died  1847)  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  last  of  scholastic  theologians,"  Gabriel 
Biel  (died  1495),  while  Mysticism,  which  had  taken  a 
practical  turn  in  the  works  of  Master  Eckart,  Tauler, 
Rnysbroek,  and  Suso,  was  brou-  bt  into  a  scientific 
shape  b^'  Geraon  (/>r.  Christianissimus^  died  1429).  See 
Scholasticism.  The  progress  of  humanistic  studies 
I  secured  for  dogmatic  theology*  a  more  complete  and 
thorough  treatment,  but  only  externally.  Its  regen- 
eration begins  with  the  Reformation.  Luther  was  a 
preacher  rather  than  a  dogmatic  theologian.  The 
foundation  of  evangelical  dogmatics  M'as  laid  by  Me- 
lancthon,  the  prceceptnr  GermanitB,  in  his  ioci  communes 
(subsequently  loci  theolcgici).  He  was  followed  in  the 
Lutheran  theology  by  Chemnitz,  iEiridius  and  Nicolaus 
Hunnius,  and  the  zealous  Hutter  {Lutheitu  redirivus\ 
whose  ^ori  were  particularly  opposed  to  the  moderate 
school  of  Melancthon.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
this  period  is  the  Loci  theolrgici  of  J.  Gerhard ;  and 
among  ether  great  writers  were  Quenf^tedt,  Calov, 
Hollaz,  Baier,  etc.  In  these  works  a  new  school  of 
Scholasticism  arose,  which  again  called  forth  an  op- 
posing school  of  Protestant  mysticism  (Jacob  Bdhme, 
Weigel,  Amd).  In  the  Reformed  churches  there  was 
from  the  beginning  a  less  strict  adherence  to  symbolic 
books,  and  a  prevalence  of  the  exegetical  treatment  of 
theology  over  the  dogmatic.  Zuingle  wrote  several 
dogmatical  works  of  considerable  value ;  ^ut  the  rtand- 
ard  work  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Calvin's  Imtifutio 
Ckristiance  rcligionis.  Other  Reformed  writers  on  dog- 
matic theology  were  Bullinger,  Musculus,  Peter  Mar- 
t3»r,  Hyperiuj*,  and,  in  the  17th  centurj',  Kcckermann, 
Polanus  of  Polansdorf,  Alsted,  Alting,  Wolleb,  Bur- 
mann,  ITeidanus,  F.  Heidegger.  New  methods  of 
treating  dojmatic  theology  M-ere  attempted  b}'  Cocce- 
ius  (*'  Federal  Theologj'")  and  Leydecker  (the  "  eco- 
nominal"  method,  dividing  the  sultject  according  to 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity).  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Calixtus  endeavored  to  substitute  the  analytical  way 
("  final  method")  for  the  synthetical,  which  had  been 
followed  since  Melancthon.  At  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.  Pietism, 
and  the  philosophical  systems  of  Dcs  Cartas,  Leibnitz, 
and  Wolf,  liegan  to  exercise  a  considcrabb  influence 
upon  dogmatic  theology  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  Ar- 
minianism,  represented  by  Limborch  and  the  French 
school  of  Saumur,  gained  numerous  adherents ;  while 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  new  methods  were  attempt- 
ed by  PfafiT,  Buddeus,  Carpzov,  Rambach,  and  J.  S< 
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Baumgarteni  the  last  named  being  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy.  The  new  meth- 
od was  more  fully  developed  by  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Teller,  Tdllner,  Ddderlein,  Morus,  and  others,  who 
prepand  the  way  for  Rationalism,  among  whose  early 
representatives  were  Gruner,  Eckermann,  and  Henke. 
A  new  epoch  began  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
by  which  the  works  of  Tieftrunk,  StAudlin,  and  Am- 
mon  were  more  or  less  influenced.  The  orthodox 
system  was  adhered  to  by  Storr  and  Reinhard,  more, 
however,  with  regard  to  its  supranaturalistic  char- 
acter than  to  all  its  ecclesiastical  definitions  and  de- 
velopments. August!  pleaded  the  authori^  of  the 
old  doctrinal  system,  and  the  same  was  done  by  De 
Wette,  who  distinguished  himself  for  dialectical  keen- 
ness, and  by  Daub  and  Marheineke,  who  tried  a  me- 
diation between  the  old  theology  and  Hegelian  specu- 
lation. In  opposition  to  these  attempts,  Wegscheider 
consistently  developed  the  views  of  the  former  Ra- 
tionalists, and  gave  to  the  Rationalistic  system  the 
last  finish.  Bretschneider  also  proceeded  from  a  Ra- 
tionalistic stand-point,  but  in  many  questions  tried  to 
mediate  between  Rationalism  and  the  old  Church  doc- 
trine. A  powerful  influence  upon  German  theology 
was  exercised  by  Schleiermacher,  who  undertook  the 
bold  task  of  not  only  mediating  between  Rationalism 
and  Supranatunlipm,  but  of  merging  the  two  into  an 
entirely  new  system,  which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  both.  He  based  his  ChrUtliche  Glauhe  nei- 
ther upon  historical  authorities  nor  upon  philosophical 
speculation ;  but,  regarding  the  Christian  revelation 
solely  as  a  new,  divine,  world-redeeming  principle  of 
life,  he  represented  dogmatic  theology  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Christian  consciousness  manifesting 
itself  in  the  Church.  Several  theological  schools 
sprung  from  Schleiermacher;  and  even  the  schools 
opposed  to  his  system  felt  and  acknowledired  its  im- 
portance and  its  influence.  *  Some  of  the  adherents  of 
Schleiermacher  defended  from  his  stand-point  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Biblical  orthodoxy.  Others  at- 
tempted a  middle  course  between  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church,  as  Twesten  {VorUsungfn  vber  die  Doff- 
matUc  dor  ev,4tUh.  hlrcke^  2  vols.  Hamburg,  1826-1829 ; 
4th  edit.  1837)  and  Nitzsch  (Sifttem  der  ckrisUichm 
Lehre,  Bonn,  1829;  6th  edit  1851). 

A  third  school  rejected  these  two  as  deviations  from 
the  true  spirit  of  Schleiermacher,  and  claimed  the  full- 
est independence  of  theological  investigation  with  re- 
gard to  both  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Confessions.  To  this  school  belong  Schweixer  {Die 
Glaubenaiehre  der  evang.-refoi'm.  Kirche,  2  voU.  Zu- 
rich, 1844-1847)  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Grundriu 
der  ev,4eirckl,  Dogmatik,  Jena,  1830).  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Schenkel,  who  developed  a  system  of  dog- 
matics from  the  stand-point  of  conscience  {ChriaUiche 
Dogmatik,  Wiesbaden,  2  vols.  1858-59).  While  one 
school  of  Hegel,  already  referred  to,  claimed  that  the 
new  speculative  philosophy  of  the  absolute  was  iden- 
tical with  the  orthodox  dogmas,  another  school,  the 
Young  Hegelians,  proclaimed  that  religion,  carried 
to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  god  worship- 
ping himself;  that  a  god-man,  as  an  individual,  had 
never  an  existence  upon  earth.  From  this  school 
proceeded  Dr.  F.  Strauss,  who,  after  declaring  in  his 
''  Life  of  Jesus"  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  myth,  attacked  in  his  "Christian  Doctrine 
in  its  Historic  Development"  {Die  chrittUche  Glaubena- 
iehre, Tubingen,  1840  41, 2  vols.)  even  the  belief  in  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  tried  to  undermine  every  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  by  tracing  its  history.  L,  Fenerbach,  in 
his  essence  of  Christianity  ( Weaen  dea  Chriatetttkuma, 
1841,  Leipzig),  went  even  beyond  Strauss  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  nihilism,  rejecting  religion  itself  as  a 
dream  and  an  illusion.  Under  the  influence  of  both 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  the  so-called  Tubingen 


school,  of  which  F.  C.  Baur  was  the  founder,  sought  tm 
comprehend  the  historic  development  of  the  dogma  mm 
the  dialectic  process  of  the  idea  itself,  and  as  tbm  de- 
velopment  of  the  undeveloped  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
into  a  more  adequate  unity  of  contents  and  form.  We 
have  no  complete  system  of  dogmatics  from  any  proa>- 
inent  writer  of  this  school.  Many  German  theologians 
sustain  either  an  eclectic  or  an  independent  relation 
with  regard  to  the  philosophical  schools  just  mentioned. 
Thus  Liebner  {CkrisUicke  DogmaHk,  Getting.  1849,  voU 
i)  and  Lange  {ChriatUche  Dogmaiik,  Heidelberg,  1849- 
1852)  were  called  the  Epigoni  of  speculative  theology, 
and  Hase,  the  Chnrch  hiatorian,  was  a  prominent  re]^ 
lesentative  of  speculative  rationalism  {Lekrimdi  der 
evangel  DogmaUk  (Stnttg.  1826, 5th  edit.  1860).  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  rationalistic  and  speculative  tb»> 
ology,  as  well  as  to  the  vague  supranaturalism  of  the 
18th  century,  there  developed  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  school  which  demanded  a  re»> 
toration  of  the  original  theological  method  <tf  the  Re- 
formed churches,  as  it  existed  in  the  16th  century,  es- 
pecially of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmatics.  Among  the 
works  of  this  class  are  H.  Schmid  {DogmO&k  der  er.- 
luih.  K,  Erhingen,  1848,  6th  edtiion,  1863)  and  Philippi 
{KirMche  GlaubenaUhre,  Stuttgardt,  1854-63,4  vols.). 
Ebrard  wrote  a  manual  of  dogmatics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  United  Evangel* 
ical  Church,  which  is  based  upon  the  doctrines  com- 
mon to  the  old  Lutheran  and  old  Reformed  churchee 
{ChriatUche  Dogmatik,  Konigsberg,  1851-52, 2  vola.  2d 
edit.  1862-63).  Previously  Tob.  Beck,  abandonmg  the 
traditional  method  of  theological  schools,  sought  to 
bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  without  regard  to  the- 
ological controversies  and  symbolical  books,  into  a  aya- 
tem,  using  many  new  terms  {Die  chriatl.  LAndnem 
aehafl,  Stuttgardt,  1840). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  writers  on  dog- 
matics for  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation  adhered 
to  the  scholastic  method.  Prominent  among  tfaeo 
were  Bellarmin,  Canisins,  Maldonat,  and  Becanas. 
Noel  (Alexander  Natalia,  died  1724)  introduced  a  new 
dogmatic  method,  more  simple,  and  in  many  respects 
emancipating  itself  from  the  clumsiness  of  scholasti- 
cism. In  Germany  a  number  of  writers  appeared  (e. 
g.  Schwarz,  Zimmermann,  Brenner,  Dolmiayer),  lean- 
ing on  the  reigning  philosophical  schools.  Among 
works  aiming  merely  at  a  systematic  exhibition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  those  by  Liebermann 
and  Perrone  (a  Roman  Jesuit)  have  acquired  perma- 
nent reputation.  Klee  {Kathol.  Dogmatik^  Maine. 
1835,  8d  ed.  1845)  paid  prominent  attention  to  Biblical 
and  patristic  arguments,  but  neglected  the  philosophi- 
cal development  of  doctrines.  This  feature  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  manuals  of  dogmatics  by  Stauden* 
maier  {Chriatl,  Dogmatik,  Freiburg,  1844-^  4  vols.X 
Diermger  {Lehrhuch  der  kath,  Dogmaiik,  4th  edition, 
1858),  and  Kuhn.  The  establishment  of  a  new  theo- 
logical school  was  attempted  by  Hermes  (q.  v.),  who, 
conceiving  doubt  as  the  necessary  condition  of  troth, 
sought  through  doubt  to  advance  to  the'  proof  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine;  but  his  system  was  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  The  same  fate  happened  to  the 
system  of  GUnther  (q.  v.),  and  to  most  of  the  works  of 
Franz  ^aader  (q.  v.),  who  was  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Schelling. 

On  the  history  of  dogmatics,  see  Heinrich  {Verauck 
einer  Geachichte  der  verachiedenen  Lehrarten^  etc.  Leipc. 
1790);  Schickedanz  {Verauch  eitier  Geach,  der  ckriatl. 
Glauhenalfhre,  Brunsw.  1827);  Hermann  {GeadddUe 
der  proteat.  Dogmatik  von  MelandUhtm  bis  SeUeierma" 
cher,  I^ipz.  1842);  and  Gass  {Geachichte  der  proteafanii- 
achen  Dogmatik  in  ihrem  Zuaammenhange  mil  der  The" 
ologie  iiberhaufft,  Berlin,  1854-1866,  4  vols.);  Frank, 
GeachichU  d,  proi,  Theologie  (Leips.  1862-65,  2  vols.); 
Dorner,  Geachv-hte  der  protestant,  Theologie,  beaond,  in 
Deutachlfind  (1867,  8vo).  See  also  Herzog,  Raal-En-' 
rgklopadie^  iii,  483 ;  Hagenbach,  Encgklop^Ue,  p,  321 ; 
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German  Theohgsf  (In  New  American  Cydopoididy  viii, 
192),  and  our  art.  DocTRiNsa,  Histoby  of. 

Doloino.    See  Dclcikists. 

Doleful  oreatiires  (Q^ni^,  ochim\  prop,  tkneks^ 
hence  howling  anhud* ;  Sept.  r/xof,  twiUj  Volg.  dra- 
coneSy  dr<igona)  U  thought  by  most  to  be  a  general 
name  for  howkUy  or  screech-owls,  which  the  prophet 
predicts  will  occupy  the  desolate  palaces  of  Babylon 
(Isa.  xiii,  21).  See  Owl.  As  the  parallelism  requires 
some  animal  inhabiting  ruins  and  uttering  a  disconso- 
late cry  to  be  understood,  the  Rabbins  (with  Abnlwa- 
lld)  understand  the  marten,  or  kind  of  weasel  (comp. 
HiUig,  in  loc.),  which  has  a  clear,  short,  plaintive 
voice  (Bechstein,  Naturgeeeh,  i,  28).  But  the  owl  is 
more  probable,  as  it  is  well  known. for  this  peculiarity 
(comp.  gemere^  Pliny,  x,  16 ;  jriceri,  Virg.  -A'n.  iv,  462). 
See  OcHiM. 

Dolteus  (AoX«roc)f  a  citizen  of  Gadara  of  rank 
and  wealth,  whom  the  inhabitants  slew  out  of  spite  to- 
wards the  Romans  on  surrendering  the  city  to  Vespa- 
sian (Josephus,  War,  iv,  7,  8). 

Dome  (Latin  domue,  a  house).  In  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  word  domnu  was  applied  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  especially  to  the  cathedral  church.  In  this 
latter  sense  the  derivatives  of  the  word  are  still  used 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  word  dome  is  used  more 
generally  in  architecture  to  signify  the  roof  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  building,  which  roof  has  a  circular 
or  polygonal  base,  and  whose  perpendicular  section  is 
a  curved  line.  Such  domes,  or  curved  roofs,  are  found 
very  early  in  the  history  of  architecture,  especially  in 
Etruria  and  Persia.  The  dome  of  modem  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  the  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Etruscan 
dome.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  b  the  finest 
example  existing  of  the  ancient  Roman  dome.  In  the 
Byzantine  architecture,  a  flat  dome  over  the  centre  of 
church  edifices,  resting  upon  four  arches,  and  support- 
ed below  by  half  or  quarter  domes,  is  copied  in  the 
Turkish  religious  architecture.  A  modification  of  the 
Byzantine  into  the  horse-shoe  dome  has  been  intro- 
duced largely  into  the  Russian  and  some  other  Orien- 
tal branches  of  architecture.  In  the  transition  from 
the  Byzantine  to  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
the  dome  became  more  of  a  cupola.  In  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture the  dome  disappeared.  The  Baptistery  at 
Pisa,  founded  in  the  18th  century,  has  a  dome  for  a  roof, 
though  all  the  ornaments  are  Gothic.  It  was  during 
the  Renaissance,  that  the  modem  dome  was  developed. 
The  first  one  built  was  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito, 
in  Florence.  It  had  a  semicircle  for  its  section,  and 
was  single.  The  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
has  a  diameter  of  189  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome,  and  only  three  feet  less  than  that  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  dome  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  more  elegant  in  outline  than  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  others  consider  the  most  graceful  dome 
ever  built.  Both  rest  on  a  cylinder,  or  drum,  and 
both  are  double :  that  is,  they  have  each  an  interior 
dome,  surmounted  by  an  exterior  one,  rising  from  the 
same  base,  and  being  more  pointed.  This  exterior 
one  is  only  for  its  efl^ect  on  the  external  architecture. 
They  are  both  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  called  a 
lantern.  All  later  Renaissance  domes  are  built  on  this 
general  type.  Among  the  most  famous  domes  are  the 
following :  Pantheon,  Rome,  143  feet  in  diameter ;  Ca- 
thedral, Florence,  139 ;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  139 ;  St.  So- 
phia, Constantinople,  115;  St.  Paul's,  London,  112; 
Mosque  of  Achmet,  Constantinople,  92 ;  Church  of  the 
Invalids,  Paris,  80;  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  65;  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  44. — ^Matgne,  Dicliotmaire  des  origines 
dans  let  arts  (Paris,  1864) ;  LUbke,  Gesrhichte  der  Ban- 
hmet;  VioUet  le  Due,  Dicttonnaire  de  V Architecture 
(Paris). 

Dominio,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  calendar,  founder 
of  the  order  of  "  Dominicans."    His  name  was  *^  Do- 


mingo de  Gnzman,  and  he  was  bom  in  1170  at  Cala* 
horra,  Spain.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Palentia,  in  1198  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Osma,  and  in  1198  a  priest  and  archdea- 
con..   He  subsequently  became  known  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  various  parts  of 
Spain,  and  into  France.     Having  had  his  zeal  in- 
flamed by  the  progress  of  the  Albigenses,  he  bent  all 
his  energies  to  their  conversion.     Finding  his  own  ef- 
forts insufficient,  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  an  order  of  preaching  friars,  whose  special 
duty  should  be  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  and  about 
the  commencement  of*  the  18th  century  he  began  to 
carry  his  purpose  into  effect.     He  soon  found  numer- 
ous volunteers  to  his  new  order,  and,  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition, he  and  bis  followers  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.    As  a  distinct  order,  they  did  not,  however, 
receive  the  formal  verbal  approval  of  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent III,  till  1215.     See  Dominicans.     Dominic  did 
not,  however,  tmst  for  the  uprooting  of  hereby  simply 
to  his  own  preaching  and  that  of  his  followers.     Find* 
ing  that  his  eloquence  failed  to  convert  the  Albigenses, 
he,  with  the  papal  legates,  Peter  of  Castelnau  and  Rai- 
nier of  Raoul,  obtained  permission  of  Innocent  III  to 
hold  courts,  before  which  they  might  summon  by  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  without  reference  to  the  local 
bishops,  any  individuals  suspected  of  heresy,  and  in- 
flict upon  them,  if  obstinate,  capital  punishment,  or 
otherwise  any  lesser  penalty*.     Peter  of  Castelnau, 
who  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  se- 
verity, was  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1208 ;  and  then  was 
proclaimed  by  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Dominic, 
that  fearful  *crasade,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Inno- 
cent, to  which  all  the  barons  of  France  were  sum- 
moned, and  which,  under  the  captaincy  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  these 
so-called  heretics.     See  Albigenses.     Dominic  him- 
self, it  has  been  said,  was'  not  personally  cruel ;  but 
towards  heretics  he  had  no  compassion,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  lessen  the  horrible 
slaughter,  he  did  what  he  could  to  stimulate  it.    Dom- 
inic is  very  frequently  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  this  is  an  error.     He  and  his 
companions  in  the  commission  to  examine  and  punish 
the  Albigenses  were  commonly  called  *  Inquisitors,' 
but  their  commission  was  merely  local  and  temporary. 
The  *Holy  Office'  was  not  formally  established  till 
1288,  when  Gregory  IX  laid  down  the  rules  and  de- 
fined the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  which  he  appointed 
for  various  countries  under  the  name  of  '  Inquisitorial 
Missions.*     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
chief  inquisitor  was  a  Dominican  n.onk,  Pietro  de  Ve- 
rona, and  that  the  governance  of  the  Inquisition  was 
placed  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  Romish  accounts  make  Dominic  a  miracle-work- 
er even  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Napoleon,  at 
Rome,  on  the  Ash- Wednesday  of  1218,  and  by  other 
miracles.    Dominic  died  at  Bologna  in  1221.    He  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX  on  July  8, 1284 :  the 
Church  of  Rome  keeps  his  festival  on  Aug.  4.     Domi- 
nic is  said  to  have  written  some  commentaries  upon 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical  epistles,  but 
they  have  not  come  down  to  us." — EnglUh  Cyclopaedia; 
Butler,  Livet  qfSainis,  Aug.  4 ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug. 
i,  546  sq. ;  Lacordaire,  Vie  de  S,  Dominique  (Bruxclles, 
1848),  and  (Euvret  (Paris,  1864),  vol.  i. 

Dominica  in  Albis  (the  Sunday  nf  white  gar^ 
menit)f  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  because  on  this  day  those  persons  who  had 
been  baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
the  chrysomes,  or  white  robes,  which  they  received  at 
baptism.  These  were  laid  up  in  the  church  as  evi- 
dences of  their  baptismal  profession. — Bingham,  Orig, 
Eccles,  bk.  xx,  ch.  v,  §  12. 

Dominica  Falmftmm.    S«e  Palm-Sckdat. 
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Domiltloilfti  »  white  veil  •nciently  wom  by 
woman  at  the  dme  of  receiving  the  Eucharist.  It  hu 
been  disputed  whether  the  domnicale  wm^  not  a  lineD 
cloth  which  women,  in  tlia  lixth  century,  wen  In 
eoma  churche*  required  to  take  Co  the  EacharLit,  utd 
with  wllich  they  corered  lile  hand  lielbre  the  bread 
wai  laid  upon  it.  Auguitina  may  refer  to  this  in  one 
oT  the  Mrmana  nsoally  necrilKd  hi  bim,  Dr  Ten^rt, 
in  which  he  «ay»  that  it  waa  customary  tor  men  to 
wash  their  handa  when  they  communicate,  and  for 
women  to  hiiog  their  little  iinen  cloths  to  receive  the 
body  of  Chriat.  In  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  A.D.  590, 
a  rule  was  enacted  that  no  woman  should  receive  the 
Eucharist  in  her  bare  band,  but  nothing  further  la  pre- 
scritwd.  The  l«»t  authorities,  hawever,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  ibmimaUf  was  a  veil  for  the  bead.— Far- 
rar,  Ecelet.  DUtUmarn,  a.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeclei. 
bk.  J 
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Dominical  LottoT,  the  letter  Id  our  almanacs 
which  marks  the  Lord's  Day  {Diri  Bmaitd),  usually 
printed  in  a  capital  form.  In  the  calrudar,  the  llr>it 
reven  letters  of  the  alphahet  are  applied  to  the  duj-s 
of  the  week,  the  letur  A  bein);  always  given  to  the  1st 
of  Jnnuaiy,  whatsoever  that  Any  may  be,  and  the  oth- 
era  in  succeuion  to  the  followini;  duys.  If  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-fuur  days,  msk- 
ln;{  an  exact  numtier  of  week^  no  change  would  ever 
lake  place  In  these  letters.  Thus,  supposing  the  tst 
of  January  in  any  given  year  to  be  Sunday,  all  the 
Sundays  would  be  represented  by  A ;  not  only  in  thut 
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parpoae  of  establishing  the  order,  and  Stephen  Lang. 
ton.  then  archbiihop  oF  Canterbury,  giving  hb  ^i- 
proral,  they  fixed  their  first  bouse  at  Oxibrd.  Their 
second  hoaae  was  in  London.  At  the  time  of  Hie  dis- 
solution of  the  monaateries  under  Henry  VIII  there 
were  68  bouses  in  En^and  and  Wales.     When  the 


year. 


all  SI 


e  beioK,  hon 


ixty-fiv,       .  .        . 

letter  is  again  repeated  on  the  itltt  of  December,  and, 
consequently,  tbe  Dominical,  ur  Sunday  tetter  for  the 
fallowing  year  will  be  G.  The  retrocession  of  the  let- 
ters will,  fbi  tbe  same  reason,  continue  every  year,  so 
as  to  mjke  F  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  third,  etc. 
If  every  year  were  common,  the  process  would  con- 
tinue reuulariy,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  l« 

as  before.  But  the  intercalation  of  a  day  every  bis- 
sextile or  leap  year  causes  a  variation.  The  ieap- 
yaar,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days, 
will  throw  [ha  Doniinical  bUer  of  the  following  year 
back  two  letters  J  so  that,  if  the  Duminical  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  the  Dominical  letter, 
of  the  next  year  will  be  A.  This  alteration  is  not  ef- 
fecteil  by  dropping  a  letter  allugether,  but  by  chang- 
ing the  Duminical  letter  at  the  end  of  February', 
where  the  intercalation  lakes  place.  In  consequence 
of  thia  change  every  fourth  year,  twenly-eight  yean 
must  elapse  before  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
Dominical  letter  can  take  place;  aiid  it  is  on  this 
fact  thai  the  perioil  of  the  solar  ci-cle  is  founded. 
The  ndea  for  Hnding  tbe  Dominical  letter  for  any 
year  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Common  I'nyer.      See 

DominloanB,  an  order  of  mendicants  founded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guiman  aliout  the  year  1215,  In 
England  they  were  generally  called  Black  Friars  from 
their  garments,  in  France  Jacobins,  from  the  fact  that 
their  lirst  French  house  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  at 
Paris.  They  called  themselves  commonly  Preachint; 
Friars  [Fralra  FradiciUora),  from  their  office  of 
preaching. 

I.  //isWrji.— Dominic  projected  the  order  when  be 
was  preaching  against  the  AlWgenses  (q.  v.) ;  but  the 
Council  of  I.ateran,  in  1215,  declared  itself  against  any 
increase  of  tbe  monastic  orders.  Nevertheless  Inno- 
cent 111  was  prevailed  upon  to  approve  of  the  order 
on  condition  that  it  should  assimilate  itself  as  closely 
as  possible  to  one  already  In  existence.  The  successor 
of  Innocent.  Honorius  III,  was  less  reluctant,  and  con- 
firmnl  the  Dominican"  as  a  new  and  independent  or. 
der.  It  spread  rapidly  over  all  Christian  countries. ' 
In  1S21  thirteen  of  tbe  friars  went  to  England  for  the  \ 


second  general  chapter  was  held,  in  1221,  at  Bolotpia, 
611  convent*,  belonging  to  eight  provincea,  "i»er«  repre- 
sented, and  a  great  manv  ftiars  were  sent  out  to  es- 
tablish new  houses.  In  ISTS  the  number  of  their  coit- 
venta  amounted  to  417.  In  1288  the  Inqoisition  (q. 
V.)  was  transferied  to  them  by  the  Pope.  This  gave 
them  a  powerful  and  pernicious  influence  in  Spain. 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  France,  They  showed  Bo  mnch 
eagerness  in  hunting  up  and  prosecuting  heretics  that 
a  popular  pun  changed  the  name  Dominicaru  Into 
Domini  craia  (Che  dogs  of  the  I.,ord).  Although  en- 
dowed  in  1ST2  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  they  soon  gave  Dp  begging,  and,  after  being 
allowed  in  1426  to  accept  donations,  they  accuniDlatcd 
Jtreat  wealth.  Together  with  the  Franciscans,  they 
became  the  chief  representatives  of  the  theulngii^l 
science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  occupied  a  large  numbet 
of  the  theological  chairs  at  the  univenities,  and  bo- 
came  in  most  controversies  not  only  the  rivals,  bnt 
also  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  Franciscana.  The 
greatest  theologian  among  them  in  the  Middle  Agee 
was  Thomas  Aquinas  (q,  v.),  whom  they  have  ever 
since  followed  as  a  standard  authority.  Among  their 
other  celebrities  are  Alliertus  Magnus,  Eccard,  Tanlcr, 
Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Cases,  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvois.  As  theologians,  the^-  were  moetly 
Nominalists,  Auguatinians,  and  opponents  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  In  iiteralnre  in  general  they 
have  had  great  inSuence,  as  the  MagMer  meri  palarii 
alHome.  in  whose  hands  is  the  censorship  of  books,  has 
always  been  taken  from  their  order.  They  accnred 
great  popular  favor  not  only  liy  their  preaching,  but  by 
the  establishment  of  an  order  of  tertiarians,  open  to 
laymen.  The  people  were  also  gained  by  tbem  espe- 
cially by  the  spreading  of  tbe  nse  of  the  Ro«ar}-(q.v.>. 
which  was  Introduced  by  them,  and  which  became,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  indulgences  attached  to  it  by 
the  popes,  a  very  popular  form  of  worship.  The  Do- 
minicans also  belonged  to  the  most  zealons  laborers  in 
the  foreign  missions  of  the  ItomRO  Church.  Many  «f 
their  members  were  sent  to  the  East ;  and  in  AnrHnia. 
in  particular,  they  succeeded  in  uniting  a  great  many 
Armenians  with  the  Roman  Church.  After  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dominicans  protected  the  natives  from  being  enslaved, 
bnt  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  Impulse  to  the 
Importation  of  staves  from  Africa.  In  America,  and 
in  the  Wast  and  East  Indies,  they  snrpaued  all  other 
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tion  la  Spain,  undor  tlie  manaKemtnt  of 
cans,  atUcbed  to  their  luins  ■  ilain  wbicl 
Iw  lilotted  out.  In  tfae  countriei  whic 
ProtetUnUiim  Cbey  lost  over  400  conver 
Kunian  Catholic  countrios  they  wero  Koneially  aaper. 
aedcJ,  it  conreAftOTR  at  the  court  and  oa  teachen  at 
the  univeni^ca,  hr  the  Jeauita.  Several  atlempta  to 
reform  the  order  were  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, but  led  only  to  the  eata1ili«hment  of  1!  reformed 
canKregatlonB.  The  whole  order  was  never  lirou^^ht 
bark  to  iU  original  simplicity  and  vigor.  Yet  they 
FtiU  couQIed  in  the  IRth  century  more  than  1000  con- 
vent* of  monka  and  nuna  in  45  provinces,  11  of  which 
were  ouleide  of  Europe.  In  consequence  ofthe  French 
Kevolation,  they  lost  all  their  convents  in  France  and 
B-Uium,  nearly  all  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Italy  ; 
and  in  the  19Ui  century  they  were  entirely  auppreued 
i.i  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia.  In  188!  the  em- 
peror of  RuaaiB  auppreaeed  In  the  aole  province  of  Mo- 
lillew  B5  Dominican  convents.  In  FHther  Lacordulre 
the  order  received  a  member  of  ^frcat  reputation  and 
influence,  and  through  hini  the  order  was  re-eataliliah- 
ed  in  Frmnce  in  1S4».  In  Auitria  the  Dominicans  re- 
luctantly anhmitted,  in  1858,  to  certain  reforms  which 
the  Pope  ordered  to  be  introduced.     According  to  the 


in  HoIstenU  Cadtx  Rtgi 
fol.). 

DomloicaQ  Ntms,  an  order  of  nuns  foandcd  bv 
Dominic  (q,  v.)  de  Guiman  in  1»06,  at  Prouiile,  near 
Touloute.  They  were  mostly  converted  Alliigenara. 
At  the  lime  of  their  jn'CBtejt  proupcrilv  they  counted 
about  400  ci  ■ 


They 


fell   e 


Irregnlaritlea  and  dis- 
orders than  the  monks. 
They  took  part  in  all 


ia  which 


"is-^r' 


c,  all  tl 


ancient  rule,  which  will  also  be  citabtiBhed  in  every 
convent  as  soon  as  it  will  have  a  majoritj-  of  reformed 
monks.  The  order  is  on  the  increase  in  the  I'nited 
Stales  of  North  America  and  in  Francr,  and  estHl>li»h- 
ed  its  arst  convent  in  Prussia  in  1800.  The  Domin- 
icans entered  the  United  SUtca  in  1539,  but  their  mis- 
aions  have  l>een  ies«  extensive  thiiii  those  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Jesuits.     The  first  bishop  of  New  York, 

der.  A  ureat  activitv  in  behalf  of  ili  spreading  was 
at  a  later  period  displayed  by  father  (latrr  biahop) 
Fenwick,  a  native  of  Marj'land,  wbo  entered  the  novi- 
tiate at  Bomhem,  Belgium.  He  established  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Rose,  Springfield.  Ky..  which  is  now  the 
novitiate  of  the  order  in  the  United  Stales. 

II.  CuiufifulrW.— The  constitution  of  the  order  was 
adopted  at  a  general  chapter  in  1220,  and  la  in  all  ea- 
senlial  points  like  that  of  Ihe  other  mendicant  order*. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  ia  a  general,  who  is  elected  by 
a  general  chapter  for  life,  and  i*  aasisted  in  the  exer^ 
cise  ofhis  oflice  b)- a  numlwr  of  rfyMo™.  The  or- 
der ia  divided  into  provinces,  at  the  heail  of  which  ie  a 
provincial,  who  is  eleclrd  at  a  provincial  chapter  by 
the  superion  of  the  house*,  wbo  an  called  priors. 
Their  habit  consists  of  a  white  garment  and  scapular, 
with  a  white  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 

III.  jrofwn'u.— The  Dominicans  have  still  conventa 
In  Italy  (4  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  with  about  100  mem- 
bers), France  (10  in  186^).  Belgium,  Holland,  Kngland, 
Ireland  (about  50  members  in  1848),  Austria  (:i7  con- 
venta with  202  memliers  in  1843),  I'ru^sia  (first  con- 
vent esUblished  in  18G0),  Poland  (in  1841, 16  hoosea 
with  160  members),  Spain,  Russia,  Turkey,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  United  States. 
where  they  have  houses  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and'  Wisconsin.  In  1862  the  toul  numttPr  of 
conventa  was  estimated  at  OGO  houses,  with  4000  mem- 
bera.  SeeFebr'BGiscAtrAfciler.l/ilBnljnirdeii,'  llelvot, 
Ordnt  RtSgitur  1  M»\yemii,  Aiaialei  Ordinli  Pradiea- 
lorma  (Romx.  1746);  Castillo  and  Lopen,  llirtoringm- 
eral  ilr  S.  Domingo  yikm  Orden  rfe  Pridiealortj  (Mad- 
rid, 1<>12  sq.  6  vols,  fol.) ;  Antonius  Senensi.<,  Chronic. 
F™(™BPr«(ficiM.(pBria,168a,8vo),  A  com piete  list 
of  all  the  saints,  martyn,  writers,  etc.,  of  the  order  b 
Riven  in  .4bii>«  Doninieaime  (Paris,  1678  Pt].  13  vols. 
410),    The  complete  Matutas  ofthe  order  may  betound 


monks,  and  split  li 

similar  congregation?.  <X 
The  flrst  convent  of 
the  order  in  the  United 
States  was  organized 
by  father  Thomas  Wil- 
son, in    Kentucky,   in 


of    Cincinnati,    Kash- 
viile,  and  San  Francis- 
co.  There  are  also  con- 
gregations In  the   dio.  llgmLntun  \un 
ceses  of  Milwaukee  and 

Braoklyn.  They  have  also  convents  In  most  Italian 
states,  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, England,  Ru.<sia.  Tbeir  house  In  Rome  is  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  tlie  Dominicans,  while 
in  most  other  countries  they  are  under  the  Inritdiclion 
ofthe  diocesan  bisbopa. 

Dominloam,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  writers  to 
the  Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  l.ords 
bonae.  Cyprian  usea  it  in  two  meanings  in  the  same 
paragraph  :  Lonp'ri  el  rfiw*  e»,  ft  iJommi™™  altbrare 
If  crtdii,  qtm  rorboBan  non  rftpirii  T  qua  in  D-iBunieam 
tine  tacrijUio  vfiiia ;  gwe  partem  dtaacryficvt^  quod  paH' 
per  oblulil,  lamiit" — 'lAre  yon  a  rich  end  wealthy 
matron,  and  do  you  think  that  yon  rightly  celelmte 
the  /)oraii»ieiiin"  (Lord's  day  or  Ijird's  Supper),  "who 
have  no  regard  to  the  corban  ?  who  come  into  tlie  A>- 
■nininat' (the  Lord's  bouse)  "withont  any  sacrifice, 
and  est  part  of  Ihe  sacrifice  which  the  poor  have  of- 
fered 7"  'i  he  general  application  of  the  word  was  to 
the  Lord's  honae.  Jerome  aays  that  the  famous 
church  at  AntiocU,  which  was  commenced  by  Conaten- 
tine,  and  completed  and  dedicated  by  Constantius,  had 
the  name  of  Damiiaciim  aumtm.  In  consequence  of  its 
richness  and  beauty. —  Ducange,  Gloaariim  Med.  et 
inf.  Lalimlalii,  s.  v. ;  Famr,  tkxla.  Dicliinan/,  s.  v. ; 
Bingham.  Or^.  EccUt.  bk.  viii,  ch.  i. 

Dominia,  de,  Marco  Antonto.  a  Wrned  Italian 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1566,  of  an  ancient  family,  at 
Arbs,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Lorelto,  and  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  The  authorities  ofthe  univeraity  nsed  their 
influence  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesnils: 
to  this  he  Bppeors  to  bave  consented  at  first;  and, 
while  pasting  his  novitiate,  he  gave  Instruelion  in 
matbematicB,  physics,  and  eloquence.  At  the  same 
time  he  employed  bin  leisure  in  the  study  of  theology. 
The  routine  of  a  college  life  not  suiting  hia  teste.  Do 
Dominia  quitted  Padua;  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  emperor  Bodoiphos.  be  woa  appcnnled  Wshep  of 
Segni,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  yeara 
afterwards  he  was  made  arrlil>iahop  of  Spalatro;  but, 
while  holding  this  di^rnity,  he  became  embroiled  with 
the  pope  (Paul  V)  by  taking  a  part  in  the  disputes 
between  that  ponlifl'and  tbe  Venetians  respecting  the 
endowment  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  On  this 
occasion  he  threw  out  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
pope  i  and  be  further  gave  oBbnce  by  entering  upon 
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the  important  but  penonally  daagennu  subject  of  re>  | 
forming  the  mannere  of  the  clergy.     He  resigned  his  , 
archbisbopric  and  retired  to  Venice  in  1615,  and  in  ' 
1616  he  came  to  England,  where  James  I  appointed  ' 
him  dean  of  Windsor.     He  now  prepared  his  book,  ! 
De  Bepublica  EccU$iaatica^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  pope  has  no  supremacy  over  other  bish- 
ops (Lond.  part  i,  1617 ;  part  ii,  1620 ;  part  iii,  Hanov. 
1622,  fol.).     He  edited  lather  Paul's  Uiil,  of  the  Coun- 
eii  of  Trent  in  English.     De  Dominis  appears  to  have 
been  restless  and  inconstant,  for  after  a  few  years  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
having  received  from  Gregory  XV  a  promise  of  par- 
don, he  set  out  for  Rome.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  some 
intercepted  letters  gave  indications  that  his  repent- 
ance was  not  sincere,  and  he  was  in  consequence  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  a  few  months,  he  died,  September,  1624. 
Being  convicted  after  liis  death  of  heresy,  his  body 
was  disinterred  and  burnt.     A  pamphlet^  called  his 
Retuotufor  renouncing  the  ProtesUml  SeUffion,  appeared 
in  London  in  1827  (8vo).    Dr.  Newland,dean  of  Ferns, 
published  in  1860  a  Ltfe  and  Contemporaneout  Church 
liiaUrry  of  De  Domimis, — Hook,  Ecdeg.  Biog.  iv,  474 ; 
English  Cyclopcedia;  Collier,  Ecclet.  tiiit.  vii,  434  sq. 

Domlnus  vobiscum  (the  Lord  be  with  yoti),  a 
form  of  salutation  used  in  the  liturgies  of  several  of 
the'Christian  churches.  It  is  taken  from  the  book  of 
Ruth,  together  with  the  response  et  cum  spiritu  tuo — 
**  and  with  thy  spirit"  It  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian worship  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  A 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Braga,  in  563,  directed 
Sfcainst  a  custom  which  the  PriscUlianists  had  adopt- 
ed, of  assigning  one  form  of  salutation  to  the  bishops 
and  another  to  the  presbyters,  enjoins  all  to  use  the 
same  form,  Dominus  tit  vobiscum — ''the  Lord  be  with 
you ;"  and  the  people  to  reply,  £t  cum  spiritu  tuo — sicut 
ab  ipsis  apotiolis  traditionem  omnis  retinet  oriens — "  and 
with  thy  spirit, "  according  to  apostolic  and  Eastern  cus- 
tom.— ^August!,  C%ru</.  ArchatJogitj  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  vi. 

Domitian  (Titus  Fi.Ayiu8  DoMmANrs\  Roman 
emperor,  younger  son  of  Vespasian  and  DomitilU  was 
bom  Oct.  24,  A.D.  52,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Titus 
as  emperor  Sept.  13,  A.D.  81.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  affected  great  seal  for  the  reformation  of  public 
morals,  but  his  true  character  showed  itself  later  in  al- 
most unexampled  cruelties.  In  A.D.  95  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  histo'-y  of  the 
Church,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  directed  particu- 
larly against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were 
then  confounded  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  (/n  Do- 
mitian.  ch.  xii)  ascrilies  the  proscriptions  of  the  Jews, 
or  those  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and 
whom  he  styles  as  ^'improfessi,"  to  the  rapacity  of 
Domitian.  Eusebius  (iii,  17)  says  that  Domitian  *'  was 
the  second  that  raised  a  persecution  against  us,  and 
established  himself  as  successor  of  Nero  in  his  hatred 
and  hostility  to  God."  The  same  writer  (iii,  19,  20), 
following  Hegesippus,  tells  of  a  summons  of  the  grand- 
children of  Jude  the  apostle  to  appear  before  Domi- 
tian. He  questioned  them  as  to  Uieir  birth,  claims, 
property,  etc.  and  when  they  answered  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  for  which  they  looked,  was  purely  spir- 
itual, he  diftmissed  them.  The  tyrant  was  not  so  len- 
ient with  his  own  relatives.  Flavins  Clemens  and 
Domitilla,  who  were  charfi^d  with  "Atheism  and  Jew- 
ish nuinners,"  charges  often  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Flavins  was  executed  and  Domitilla  banished, 
A.D.  95.  Domitian  himself  was  assassinated  (A.D. 
96).  A  tradition  (not  now  believed)  speaks  of  St. 
John  as  having  l)een  tried  before  Domitian,  and  that, 
\  having  been  condemned  to  be  plunired  into  a  caldron 
',of  Imiling  oil,  he  came  forth  unhurt.  See  Milman, 
History  of  ChrisHcmify,  iik.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Gibbon,  DtdiM, 
and  Fall,  ch.  xvi,  and  the  article  Persecution. 

Domitilla,  niece  (or  wife)  of  Flavins  Clemens,  who 


was  put  to  death  under  Domitian  (q.  ▼. ;  Eoaeb.  vH^ 
18).  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  Chxistiaiia,  but 
it  is  at  least  probable.  DomitiUa  did  not  suflTer  mar- 
tyrdom, but  was  baniahed ;  an  unwarranted  tzaditioB 
says  that  she  was  afterwards  burnt  under  Trajan.  She 
is  oommemorated  as  a  aaint  in  the  Roman  Cfanreh. 
May  12.  See  Butler,  Livet  of  Saiuis,  May  12 ;  Tllle- 
mont,  MemoireSj  ii,  124;  Murdoch's  Moabeiniy  Ckureh 
History,  N.  Y.  ed.,  i,  59. 

Domus  (homse\  a  designation  of  the  church,  or  of 
appendages  of  the  church,  in  ancient  times,  with  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  attached ;  thus : 

DoMCS  Basilxcje  (oZcoi  /3afftXcioi)  (in  the  plnralX 
the  houses  of  the  cleigy  adjoining  the  church. — Ense. 
bins,  VU.  Const,  iv,  69 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  viii, 
ch.  vii,  §  18. 

DoMDS  CoLUMBiB,  the  house  of  the  dove,  naed  by 
TertulUan  for  a  church.  When  writing  against  the 
.  Valentinians,  who  affected  secrecy  in  their  doctrioea. 
he  compares  them  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose 
temple  was  so  guarded  with  doors  and  cnrt«ns  that 
a  man  must  be  five  years  a  candidate  before  he  could 
be  admitted  to  the  adytsan  of  the  deity,  or  secrets  of 
the  sanctuary.  "Whereas,"  says  he,  ''the  kostae  of 
our  dove  is  plain  and  simple,  delights  in  high  and  open 
places,  affects  the  light,  loves  the  figure  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  orient  or  morning  sun,  which  is  the 
figure  of  Christ."  **The  house  of  the  dove**  seeBoa 
here  to  be  the  same  as  **  the  house  of  Christ.**  Mede 
explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion,  or  of 
the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ  (TertuUianos  comira 
Vakntin,  c.  8,  cited  by  Bingham.  Orig.  Eodes^  bk.  rin, 
ch.  i,  §  2. 

DoMDs  Dei,  Domus  Divika,  Domcs  Ecclcsije^ 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  the  Divine  House,  the  Honae  of 
the  Church,  (1.)  The  first  of  these,  the  Lord's  House, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  the  chnrch4>uilding. 
and  it  is  still  in  use.  It  answers  to  the  Greek  Kvpia* 
irov,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word 
**  Church."  See  also  Dominxcum.  (2.)  The  second 
title.  Divine  House,  was  applied,  among  the  pagan  Ro- 
mans,  to  the  emperor*s  pidace,  and  it  was  retained  in 
this  use  by  some  Christian  emperors.  It  was  also  ap. 
plied  to  the  Church ;  and  from  this  double  nse  some 
confusion  has  arisen  in  interpreting  ancient  writers. 
(8.)  The  title  House  of  the  Chwrch  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  church  edifice,  but  also  to  the  bishop*s  bouse, 
after  the  third  century. — Bingham,  Orig,  EccUf.  bk. 
viii,  ch.  i. 

Donaldson,  Johk  Wili^iah,  D.D.,  a  modem  Lat- 
itudinarian  divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  London. 
June  10,  181*2.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1834,  and 
obtained  the  second  place  in  the  first  class  of  the  clas- 
sical tripos.  In  1825  he  was  elected  fellow.  H»  rep- 
utation rests  upon  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings 
in  philosophy  and  classical  literature,  e.  g.  his  Theatre 
of  the  Greeks  (8vo,  many  editions): — New  Cratyius 
(1839 ;  3d  ed.  1859) :  ^Varronianus  (1»14).  After  his 
ordination  he  became  head-master  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, where  he  remained  several  years,  and  pub- 
lished Maskil  le  Sopher  (a  treatise  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar),  and  finally  Jashar,  or  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Car- 
minum  Hebraieorum,  etc.  (Berlin,  1864;  London,  1860, 
8vo),  the  object  of  which  was  to  reconstract  the  lo«st 
book  of  Jashar  from  the  fragments  scattered  through 
the  O.  T.  The  book  is  ftill  of  wild  and  extravagant 
conjectures.  See  Jasher.  Soon  after  he  resigned 
his  place  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  returned  to  Cam. 
bridge,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Latm 
s3monyme8,  and  occupied  himself  with  tuition.  Here 
he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Christian  Orlhodoxy  rrcoss- 
cUtd  unth  the  Conclusions  of  modem  critical  Learning 
(Lond.  1857, 8vo),  an  attempt,  according  to  the  anthor, 
"to  stiy  the  plague  of  unbelief,  which  has  for  some 
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time  followed  in  the  train  of  a  dishonest  Bibliolatry." 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  classical  examin- 
ers in  the  University  of  London.  He  died  in  London 
Feb.  10, 1861.  Dr.  Donaldson  was  a  man  of  fpreat  in- 
dustryi  learning,  and  integrity,  but  his  critical  &caity 
was  not  equal  to  the  tasks  he  ambitiously  attempted. 
That  his  Jaakar  abounds  in  misapplied  learning,  un- 
critical criticism,  and  unsound  exegesis,  was  amply 
shown  on  its  appearance  by  Ewald  and  c^her  German 
scholars,  and  by  Perowne  and  others  in  England.  See 
Jowrnal  of  Sacred  Literature^  Jolyt  l^^f  article  i,  and 
Oct.  1860,  p.  206;  ChritUan  Remembnmctr^  Oct.  1865, 
art.  V.  * 

Donar.    See  Thob. 

Donarla  (avaOiffmra,  Luke  xxi,  5),  g^fts  and  of- 
ferings to  adorn  the  Church.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied In  later  times  to  gifts  to  the  Church,  which  were 
hung  on  pillars,  and  set  in  public  view  as  memorials 
of  some  great  mercy  which  men  had  received  from 
God. — Bingham,  Orig.  £cciet.  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii,  §  1. 

Donation  of  Conatantine,  a  forged  imperial 
edict,  published  between  A.D.  755  and  766,  professing 
to  contain  a  gift  from  Constantino,  in  the  year  824^  of 
Kome  and  Italy  to  Sylvester,  then  Pope.  The  docu- 
ment exists  both  in  a  Greek  and  Latin  text,  and  was 
first  produced  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I  to  Charle- 
magne. Baronius  defended  its  genuineness ;  but  its 
spuriousnesB  is  now  generally  admitted.  Its  substance 
is  as  follows :  "  We  give  as  a  free  gift  to  our  most 
blessed  father,  Sylvester,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  cities  of  all  Italy,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the 
other  Western  countries.  To  make  room  for  him,  we 
abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  all  these  provinces ;  and 
we  withdraw  from  Rome,  transferring  the  seat  of  our 
empire  to  Byzantium,  since  it  is  not  just  that  a  terres- 
trial emperor  should  retain  any  power  where  God  has 
placed  the  head  of  religion."  "According  to  the  le- 
gend," says  Gibbon,  *'the  first  of  the  Christian  emper- 
ors was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  wa- 
ters of  baptism,  by  St.  Sylvester,  the  Roman  bishop ; 
and  never  was  physician  more  gloriousl}'  recompensed. 
His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  his  seat  and  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding 
a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  and  perpetual  wcereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West."  The  fraud  was  exposed  by 
Laurentius  Valla.  For  the  "Donation*'  and  its  liter- 
ary history,  see  Fabricius,  BibUoth.  Groeca,  ed.  Harles, 
vi,  697 ;  see  also  Gibbon,  DecUne  and  Fall^  ch.  xlix ; 
Milman,  LaHn  ChrUtiantty^  bk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Elliott,  DeHn- 
eation  of  Romamam^  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiv;  MUnch,  Ueber  die 
erdichtete  Schenkung  Constantin  des  Grouen  (Freiburg 
1824);  Biener,Z>6  CoUectionibui  canonum  ecclesia  Grm- 
cos  (Berl.  1827). 

Donatista  (Part  Donad  was  the  name  they  them- 
selves assumed).  During  the  last  half  of  the  third 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centuries  there  was  a 
combination  of  elements  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  which,  in  consequence  of  and  in  connection 
with  peculiar  forces  operative  on  the  outside,  produced 
a  severe  strain  upon  its  stability  and  unity.  During 
this  period  there  were  repeated  and  powerful  centrif- 
ugal tendencies,  which  gave  birth  successively  to  the 
Novatian,  Meletian,  and  the  Donatist  schisms.  The 
outward  history  of  these  schisms  is  long,  and  its  re- 
mote causes  and  outward  details  must  be  learned  from 
Church  histories. 

Of  these  movements,  that  of  the  Donatists  in  North 
Africa  was  by  far  the  most  important  and  widest  in 
its  influence.  Substantially  it  had  the  same  ground 
and  character  as  the  Novatian.  On  this  point  Nean- 
der  very  clearly  and  judiciously  says:  "This  schism 
(the  Donatist)  may  be  compared,  in  many  respects, 
with  that  of  Novatian  in  tlie  preceding  period.  In 
this,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  for  example,  of  Separa- 
tism with  Catholicism ;  and  It  is  therefore  important, 


in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  settle  and  establish  the  notion 
of  the  visible,  outward  unity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
objective  element  in  things  of  religion  and  of  the 
Church.  That  which  distinguishes  the  present  case 
is  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  called  forth,  in  this  instance, 
by  a  peculiar  occasion,  against  the  confounding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  elements ;  on  which  occa- 
sion, for  the  first  Ume,  the  ideas  which  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  papal  religion  of  the  state,  had  first 
made  men  distinctly  conscious  of,  became  an  object 
of  contention  within  the  Christian  Church  itself—the 
ideas  concerning  universal,  inalienable  human  rights ; 
concerning  liberty  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights 
of  free  conviction.  The  more  immediate  and  local  oc- 
casion of  these  disputes  lay  in  a  certain  spirit  of  fanat^ 
cism,  which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montanism,  had 
prevailed  in  North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circum- 
stances superinduced  by  the  Diocletian  persecution" 
(Neander,  Church  Jliit,  Bohn's  ed.  iii,  250).  The  sub. 
stance  of  what  was  at  issue  in  this  movement  is  given 
thus  by  Dr.  Schaff :  "  The  Donatist  controversy  was 
a  conflict  between  Separatism  and  Catholicism ;  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  purism  and  ecclesiastical  eclecti- 
cism ;  between  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  an  exclu- 
sive community  of  regenerate  saints,  and  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  the  general  Christendom  of  state  and 
people.  It  revolved  around  the  doctrine  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  of  the  pred- 
icate of  holiness  [as  in  the  Novatian  controversy  it 
revolved,  ultimately  at  least,  more  round  the  predicate 
of  unity].  It  resulted  in  the  completion  by  Augustine 
of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
partly  developed  bv  Cvprian  in  his  conflict  with  a  sim- 
Uar  schbm"  [the  Novatian]  (Schaflf's  Church  Hid,  ii, 
365). 

Donatism,  starting  thus  in  a  time  of  persecution, 
when  the  question  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  th€ 
Lapsed  brought  up  under  various  aspects  the  question 
of  authority  and  freedom,  and  created,  too,  a  severer 
and  a  milder  theory  of  discipline,  had  its  roots  in  the 
age  preceding  its  actual  rise.  Embers  previously 
scattered,  but  still  full  of  latent  fire,  lay  ready  all 
around  to  create  and  feed  a  new  Are.  Already  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  the  old  controversy  between 
the  rigoristic  and  the  milder  party  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline was  revived.  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  the  primate 
of  Nomidia,  led  on  by  one  Donatus  of  Cas«  Nigre, 
wrought  himself  into  fury  on  the  subject  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, advocating  prompt  exclusion,  once  and  for- 
ever, of  all  who  had  fled  in  danger,  or  delivered  up 
the  sacred  books  to  the  persecutors.  Mensurius,  with 
CflBcilian,  his  archdeacon  and  successor,  headed  the 
milder  party,  advocating  moderation  and  discretion, 
and  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the  rigorists. 
This  tension  threatened  schism  as  early  as  the  year 
805  in  the  matter  of  an  episcopal  election  for  the  city 
of  Cirto  (Schaff 's  Hi$t,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  ii,  861). 
The  actual  outbreak  was  in  811.  Mensurius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  died  in  that  year,  whereupon  the  clergy 
and  people  of  that  district,  in  a  hasty  manner,  elected 
the  archdeacon  CsBcilianus  in  his  place,  and  proceeded 
to  consecrate  him  without  summoning  or  consulting 
the  bishops  of  Numldia,  a  contiguous  and  subordinate 
province.  Perhaps  courtesy  or  custom,  perhaps  some 
real  or  imaginary  right,  w^s  here  violated ;  at  any 
rate,  on  this  ground  the  disaffected  party  hastened  to 
resent  the  slight  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new 
bishop.  In  addition  to  the  slight  of  the  Nnmidian 
bishops,  they  justified  their  opposition  to  him  on  the 
ground  or  preteitt  that  Felix,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
was  prominent  in  the  consecration,  was  a  Tradkar — 
that  is,  one  who  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  persecutors.  In  Carthage,  also,  the  elders  of 
the  congregation,  besides  many  others,  and  among 
them  a  noble  lady,  Lucilla,  a  widow  and  very  super- 
stitious, were  opposed  to  him.     Secundus  of  Tigisis^ 
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with  seTenty  Namidian  bishops,  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, sommoned  CiecUian  to  appear,  which  he  fail- 
ing to  do,  tliey  deposed  and  excommunicated  him,  and 
elected  in  his  place  Majorinos,  the  chaplain  and  favor- 
ite of  the  wealthy  and  influential  widow,  Lucilla.  Af- 
ter his  death  in  315,  Donatcs,  a  gifted  man,  of  fiery 
energy'  and  eloquence,  revered  by  his  admirers  as  a 
wonder-worker,  and  styled  the  Great,  was  made  his 
successor.  From  him  the  now  developed  party  took 
their  name. 

Each  party  now  labored  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
churches,  and  thus  the  breach  was  extended,  and  the 
schism  in  the  North  African  Church  fully  effected. 
The  emperor  Constantine,  who  had  just  secured  the  sov- 
ereignty In  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  friends  of  Majori- 
Hus,  for  in  his  first  edict  he  expressly  excluded  the 
party  from  the  privileges  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing, the  Donatists  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Gaul,  asking  him  to  name 
judges  in  that  country  before  whom  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  the  North  African  Church  might 
be  laid.  He  **  directed  that  Melchiades  (Miltiades), 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  five  other  Gallic  bishops,  should 
inquire  into  the  affair;  that  Csscilian  should  appear 
before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the 
charges  against  hin\,  and  ten  other  bishops  who  were 
to  defend  him"  (Neander,  Clutrch  Hist,  Bofan*s  ed.  iii, 
268).  The  trial  took  pUce  in  813.  Melchiades  brought 
fifteen  other  Italian  bishops,  and  Donatus  also  appear- 
ed on  the  opposite  side  as  chief  accuser  of  Ciecilian, 
and  the  soul  of  the  new  party.  His  charges  were 
found  to  be  unsustained,  and  "he  himself  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church." 

The  Donatists  were  of  course  dissatisfied  with  this 
result.  A  second  hearing  was  ordered  in  314,  at  which 
the  charges  against  Felix,  the  ordainer  of  Caecilian, 
were  to  be  investigated.  Felix  was  declared  inno- 
cent. The  Donatists  now  appealed  from  this  ecclesi- 
astical decision  to  the  emperor  himself.  He  accepted 
their  appeal,  though  he  answered  it  with  violent  ex- 
pressions against  them,  and  after  listening  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  816,  he  also  de- 
cided against  the  Donatists.  The  matter  now  took  a 
severer  turn.  The  emperor  issued  penal  laws  against 
the  Donatists,  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and 
confiscated  their  places  of  assembly.  This  exasper- 
ated them,  and  fully  developed  their  enthusiasm.  The 
strife  went  forward  not  without  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons on  both  sides.  The  Donatists  were  in  spirit  un- 
subdued and  determined.  Ursacius,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  against  them,  used 
forcible  measures  to  compel  them  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  This  produced  a  powerful  ferpient,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  point  of  desperation.  They  de- 
clared that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  them  to 
fellowship  with  the  **  rascal,"  as  they  called  Ciecilian. 
The  cause  of  the  Donatists  was  espoused  by  a  band  of 
idle,  roving,  fanatical  ascetics,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence  they 
were  called  by  their  adversaries C/Vctimee//tbn<'«  [q.  v.]). 
These  half-crazy  beggars  and  plunderers  excited  the 
peasants  to  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  went  forth  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  "Christian  champions"  (agomg- 
tici).  Their  fury  cost  blood,  and  the  militaiy  was  re- 
quired to  suppress  it.  Some  of  the  Donatists  were 
executed,  others  banished,  and  their  churches  were 
closed  or  confiscated.  Death,  met  in  this  way,  they 
regarded  as  mart^-rdom,  and,  instead  of  avoiding,  they 
coveted  it.  Many  who  did  not  attain  to  this  honor  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  Uieir  fanatical  zeal  re- 
sorted to  suicide,  casting  themselves  firom  precipices 
or  into  the  fire,  and  even  hired  others  to  kill  them. 
The  emperor  saw  the  mistake  of  his  violent  measures, 
and  in  321  granted  to  the  Donatists  full  liberty  to  fol- 


low their  convictions  in  faith  and  worship,  at  the  sahw 
time  exhorting  the  Catholics  to  patience  and  modera- 
tion. This  somewhat  subdued,  but  did  not  end  the 
strifiB. 

Under  the  successor  of  Constantine,  Constans,  they 
fared  worse  again.  We  read  of  a  battle  of  Ba^iae, 
in  which  the  Donatists  were  defeated,  and  of  thirteen 
years  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  In  general  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  measures.  • 

When  Julian  the  Apostate  came  into  power  as  em- 
peror, the  Donatists  were  much  pleased  that  Christian- 
ity should,  under  a  pagan  ruler,  cease  to  be  the  dom- 
inant religion  of  the  state.  Thus,  in  361 ,  they  obtaio- 
ed  once  more  their  full  freedom  in  religious  matters, 
and  rose  to  the  hitrhest  degree  of  eminence  that  at  any 
time  was  attained  by  them.  They  took  possession 
of  their  own  churches  again  with  joy ;  repaintinfc  the 
edifices,  and  generally  cleansing  the  walls  and  altars. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Africa  was  cov- 
ered with  their  churches,  and  had  four  hundred  Don£- 
tist  bishops. 

To  be  thus  placed  on  a  level  merely  with  heathen 
religions  and  all  sects  was,  however,  after  all,  only  a 
negative  comfort.  It  by  no  means  adjusted  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Donatists  with  the  Church,  and  ander 
succeeding  emperors  their  case  again  became  worse. 
Maximus,  a  deacon,  and  Primianus,  a  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, coming  into  conflict  with  each  other,  created 
parties,  out  of.  which  grew  sects  taking  their  names — 
the  MaxinUanists  and  the  Primian'ats.  Other  divisions 
and  difficulties  followed,  and  there  grew  up  among:  the 
more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  of  the  African  bishops 
a  desire  to  have  the  breach  healed.  Reason  and  calm 
disputation  also  now  more  and  more  took  the  place  of 
violence.  A  powerful  influence  toward  reconciliation 
began  to  be  exerted  about  396  by  Augustine,  first  pres- 
byter, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Nomidia. 
He  wrote,  preached,  and  labored  privately  and  paLlie- 
ly  with  varied,  but  still  generally  increasing  snccef  s. 

From  this  time  forward  the  cause  of  the  Donatists 
began  gradually  to  decline.  After  a  three-days*  aHa- 
tration  at  Carthage  in  411,  attended  by  286  Catholic 
and  279  Donadst  bishops,  where  the  old  issues  were 
rediscussed,  the  Donatists  again  stood  defeated.  Strin- 
gent civil  laws  were  also  again  passed  against  them, 
and  in  415  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
hold  religious  assemblies.  Even  Augustine,  who  had 
depended  on  calm  and  earnest  discussion  before,  now 
advocated  force,  appealing  to  Luke  xiv,  28 — ''compel 
them  to  come  in" — and  exhorted  the  hesitating  oflicer 
of  the  law  to  proceed  in  the  infliction  of  the  appointed 
penalties,  saying  that  it  was  ''much  better  that  some 
should  perish  by  their  own  fires  than  that  the  whole 
body  should  bum  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  Gehen- 
na, through  the  desert  of  their  impious  dissension" 
( Waddington,  Hittory  of  the  CfturM,  p.  153).  A  new 
flame  of  violent  desperation  broke  out  A  bishop, 
Gaudentius,  even  vindicated  suicide,  referring  in  jas- 
tification  to  2  Mace,  xiv;  and  threatened  "that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  church  by 
force,  he  would  bum  himself,  with  his  congregation,  in 
it."  In  428,  when  Africa  was  conquered  by  the  Ariun 
Vandals,  the  Donatists  suffered  no  persecution  trxsm 
them  except  as  adherents  to  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and 
the  great  and  long  controversy  was  now  virtually  end. 
ed  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  Chu  ch  in  Africa 
through  that  invasion.  Yet  the  Donatists  continued 
to  survive  as  a  distinct  party  down  to  the  sixth  cen- 
turv. 

As  may  be  seen  fVom  our  sketch,  the  Donatists  were 
not  heretical  in  anv  essential  articles  of  faith,  nor  were 
they  immoral  in  life,  except  as  their  fSinatictsm  led 
many  into  excesses,  yet  these  were  always  disapproved 
by  the  better  class.  Many  of  the  charges  of  immo- 
rality made  against  them  are  regarded  as  unfounded, 
or  at  least  as  highly  exaggerated.  The  schism  began 
in  differences  of  view  in  regard  to  discipline,  and 
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continaed  and  widened  conttnoally  mora  and  mora  by 
huty  and  severe  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  growing  fanaticism,  separatistic  pride,  and 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists.  A  rich  lesson 
for  the  Church  through  all  ages  lies  in  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  schism  and  the  subsequent  contro- 
yersy.  

To  the  above  account  of  the  Donatists,  written  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Harbaugh,  we  append  a  few  no- 
tices of  views  held  with  regard  to  them  by  writers  who 
justify  their  position,  more  or  less  fully,  fh>m  the  non- 
prelatical  point  of  view. 

Schenkel,  in  Herzog's  Reid-Encffdopddie  (art.  Kircke^ 
vii,  568),  speaks  of  Donatism  as  an  attempt  (similar 
to  that  of  the  Novatians)  to  break  the  hard  shell  of  ex- 
ternal ecclesiasticism,  and  to  bring  out  again,  from 
the  dead  mass  of  simply  baptized  Christians,  the  pure 
Church  of  the  regenerate ;  to  substitute,  in  a  word, 
the  Christian  communion  for  an  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
ration. *' Augustine,  in  opposing  the  Donatists,  went 
so  far  {Efist.  clxi,  5)  as  to  call  separation  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  a  crime,  and  to  say  that  no  separa- 
tist could  be  saved.'*  The  question  turned  (Schenkel 
proceeds),  in  fact,  upon  that  of  Chnreh  and  State. 
The  Donatists  saw  that  the  unity  and  freedom  of  the 
Church  were  imperilled  by  its  union  with  the  State, 
and  they  declared  against  the  State-Chureh  doctrine, 
then  (under  Constantine  and  his  successors)  a  new 
thing.  Augustine  not  only  adopted  the  State-Chureh 
theory,  but  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate  consequence, 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  put  down  separatists  by 
force.  See  Auoustinb.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system 
rests  on  Augustine^s  doctrine  of  the  Chureh  as  set 
forth  in  his  writings  against  the  Donatists. 

The  Donatist  doctrine  was  that  the  true  Chureh  is 
composed  only  of  pure  Christians ;  Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  the  "  Chureh  consists  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  baptized,  and  that  the  ideal  sanctity  of 
the  Church  is  not  impaired  by  impure  elements  exter- 
nally connected  with  it.  He  nevertheless  advocated  a 
rigorous  exercise  of  Chureh  discipline"  (Hagenbach, 
Jlistorp  of  Doctrines^  §  135).  Neander  maintains  that 
both  the  Donatists  and  their  opponents  confounded  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  Chureh,  and  placed  the  pred- 
icates of  purit}'  and  holiness  in  the  former.  The 
Donatists  made  catholicity  to  depend  upon  purity; 
Augustine  made  purity  depe9d  upon  catholicity.  The 
Donatists  said,  '*  Whoever  is  a  true  Christian  is  to  us 
a  Catholic;'*  Augustine  said,  **Ko  man  can  have 
Christ  for  his  head  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  body, 
the  Church."  Neander  thinks,  therefore,  that,  had  the 
parties  fully  understood  and  recof^nised  the  *'  distinc- 
tion in  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  visible  and  invisible" 
(which  Augustine  came  near  to,  but  did  not  carry  out), 
they  might  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  each 
other  (History  of  Dogmas^  Ryland's  transl.,  ed.  Bohn, 
i,  895).  The  subject  is  very  well  treated  from  this 
point  of  view,  but  with  stronger  Independent  leanings, 
in  Punchard,  History  of  C<mgreyai%€maUsm^  N.  Y.  1865, 
vol.  i,  ch.  iii  Litton  (an  unprelatical  Episcopalian) 
holds  that  Donatism  **  sprang  from  a  principle  true  in 
itself,  but  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  sobriety"  (Lit- 
ton, The  Church  of  Christ,  London,  1851,  p.  518).  See 
also  Cooper,  The  Free  Church  of  Anctenl  Christendom 
(Lond.  1853,  p.  360  sq.). 

The  sources  for  the  history  of  Donatism  are  given 
by  Dr.  Schaff  {HisL  of  the  Christian  Church,  if,  360  :— 
Augustine,  works  against  the  Donatists ;  Optatus  Mi- 
levitanus  (about  870),  De  Schismate  Donatistarum ; 
Du  Pin,  Monumenta  vet.  ad  Donatist.  hist,  pertinentiii 
(Par.  1700) ;  Ercerpta  et  Scripta  Vetera  ad  DonaHsta^ 
rum  liistoriam  pertineniia,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  vol. 
of  the  Bened.  ed.  of  Augustine's  works.  The  litera- 
ture— ^Valesius,  De  Schismat.  Donat.  (appended  to  his 
od«  of  Eusebius) ;  Walch.  Historie  der  Ketztreien,  etc.« 


vol.  ir ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's,  ii,*  282 
sq.) ;  Roux,  De  Av^ustino  advereario  Donat.  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1838);  Ribbeck,  Donahu  n.  Avgustinus,  oder  def 
erete  entscheidende  Kampf  zwistAen  Stparatismus  u.  der 
Kirche  (Elber  f.  1858) ;  Tillemont,  Aiemoires  (Bmxelles, 
1782),  vi,  1-98;  Arnold,  Kirchen.'U.'Ketterhistorie, 
bk.  i,  ch.  viii ;  and  the  other  works  cited  above. 

Donative,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  ben- 
efice made  by  the  king  (or  any  subject  b}'  his  license), 
who  founds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  i* 
shall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  patrcA, 
and  vested  absolutely  in  the  clerk  by  the  patron's 
deed  of  donation,  without  presentation.,  institution,  or 
induction.  This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the 
only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Eng- 
land; the  method  of  institution  by  the  bishop  not 
having  been  established  before  the  time  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1.  All  bish- 
oprics,  being  oj'  royal  foundation,  were  originally  dona- 
tives. 

Donato,  Lcrioi,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  a  native 
of  Veni<»,  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  one  of  thcj  founders  of  the  school  of  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Bologna,  which,  in  the  pa- 
pal schism  of  the  14th  century*,  declared  for  Urban  V  I. 
In  1379  Urban  rewarded  Donato  for  thb  service  by 
causing  him  to  be  chosen  general  of  the  Franciscan 
orders.  In  1380  he  was  created  cardinal  of  St.  Marie, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  sent  by  Urban  on  a  mission 
to  Charles  III,  king  of  Naples,  for  his  want  of  success 
in  which  mission  the  pope  arrested  him,  Jan.  13, 1885. 
He  was  charged  with  conspiracy,  along  with  five  other 
cardinals,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  in  presence  of  the 
pope  himself.  He  was  afterwards  decapitated. — Sis- 
mondi.  Hist,  des  RepubUques  Jtaliennes^  vii,  241 ;  Hoo- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generate^  xiv,  539. 

Donatus  of  Casas  Nigras.     See  Donatists. 
Donatus  the  Qreat.    See  Donatists. 
Donker  CurtiuB,  Hendrik  Herman,  was  bom 

at  Hertogenboscb  in  1778.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Utrecht.  He  applied  himself 
faithfull}'  to  his  studies,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  political  excitements  of  the  time. 
In  theology  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  the  able  and  learned  Hertnga,  who 
had  but  a  short  time  before  been  inducted  into  the  of- 
fice of  professor  of  theology  in  that  institution.  High- 
ly prizing  and  faithfully  improving  this  privilege,  he 
reflected  honor  upon  his  ablo  and  faithful  instructor. 
At  the  age  of  twen^-two  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
after  spending  a  year  or  more  in  places  of  less  note,  he 
was  called  to  Amhem,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  25, 1839.  The  influence  of  Donker  on  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  of  Holland  was  very  great.  He  was  a 
popular  and  eloquent  prescher.  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous, flowing,  and  vigorous.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  he  conducted  the  Godyeleerde  Bydragen,  a  theo- 
logical journal  of  high  character.  In  1827  his  essay 
on  Jesus  leer  ais  van  God  zelven  geopenbaard  en  het  ge- 
zag  der  rede  in  zahen  van  Godsdienst  received  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Hague  Society.  For  many  years  he 
was  either  president  or  vice-president  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  regulating  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  advanc- 
ing theological  science,  and  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  biblical  scholarship  in  reference  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  he  labored  zealously  and  successfully. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  bora 
in  London  in  1573.  He  received  the  instructions  of  a 
private  tutor  at  home  until  1684,  when  he  entered  Hart 
College,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1687.  He  took  no  degree  at  either 
university,  as  his  parents  had  brought  him  up  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  were  unwilling  for  him  to  take 
the  nece?8anr  oaths.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com- 
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menced  the  study  of  law  at  lincoln's  Inn,  advancing, 
at  the  same  time,  in  liberal  education  under  the  care 
of  able  masters.  After  examining  the  question  of  re- 
ligion thoroughly,  he  decided  in  favor  of  Protestant- 
ism. At  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  he  had  no  de- 
sign of  entering  the  ministry;  he  therefore  sought  civil 
employment,  and  upon  several  occasions  accompanied 
expeditions  and  embassies,  abroad.  From  his  youth 
he  exhibited  powers  of  no  ordinary  character.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  he  wrote  his  satires,  which,  Hume 
admits,  **  flashed  with  wit  and  ingenuity,"  though 
he  speaks  of  '*  coarseness  of  expression.*'  While  yet 
a  young  man  he  wrote  the  most  of  his  poems,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  licentious  nature,  leading  us  to  in- 
fer that  his  life  at  this  time  was  impure ;  this  conclu- 
sion 18  strengthened  by  the  utterances  of  deep  peni- 
tence in  many  of  his  sermons.  When  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  his 
father-in-law.  Sir  George  Moore,  which  resulted  in  his 
committal  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  A  lawsuit  for 
the  possession  of  his  wife  followed,  and  so  impover- 
ished him  that  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his 
relatives.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  the  trmt  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  discourse.**.  An  invitation  to  enter  the 
ministry,  extended  by  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  declined.  He  soon  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day,  and,  being  fre- 
quently at  court,  that  of  the  king,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning.  In  1610  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  remarks  on  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  made  one  day  at  table,  that  he  commanded 
him  to  embod}'  the  arguments  in  a  formal  treatise. 
He  complied,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Pseu>- 
do-martyr^  in  which  he  showed  that  Roman  Catholics 
ou^ht  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  perusing  it, 
the  king  insisted  that  he  should  enter  into  orders, 
which,  after  two  or  three  years  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology',  he  did.  He  was  Immediately  appointed 
chaplain  to  James  I,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  D.D. 
Ht  Cambridge.  For  a  while,  in  1617,  he  suspended  his 
clerical  functions,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
Soon  after  resuming  them  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  Preferments  now  came,  so  that 
be  was  soon  raised  from  a  condition  of  anxious  penury 
to  one  of  comparative  affluence,  in  which  he  forgot  not 
his  friends  and  the  poor.  He  also  helped  his  fathei^ 
in-law.  He  died  March  81, 1631.  Donne's  epistolary 
writings  are  models  in  their  kind.  Some  of  his  poems 
are  very  fine.  But  his  sermons  constitute  his  great 
title  to  enduring  reputation.  With  a  style  somewhat 
like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he  combined  a  power 
of  illustration,  an  artbtic  skill,  and  a  "capability  of 
administering  to  thought"  equalled  by  but  one  or  two 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  His  sermons  are  remark- 
able for  subtle  trains  of  thought  and  of  argument. 
His  published  works  are,  1.  Peeado-martyr  (1610, 4to) : 
— 2.  Essays  in  Divinity  (1661, 12mo): — 3.  Ignatius^  his 
Conclave ;  a  Satyr,  with  an  Apolofiyfor  the  Jesuits  (1658, 
12mo) :— 4.  Paradoxes^  Essays^  Characters^  to  which  is 
added  a  Book  of  Epigrams^  in  Latin,  translated  by  J. 
Maine,  D.D.  (1652,  12mo):— 6.  The  Works  of  Mn 
Donne,  D.D.  (1839, 6  vols.  8vo).  This  is  the  best  edi- 
tion of  his  sermons.  It  is  compiled  from  the  old  folio 
of  1()40,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sermons,  De- 
votions, Letters,  and  Poems,  Besides  the  above  is  an 
essay  entitled  Biathanatos,  a  declaration  that  suicide 
may  not  always  be  sin.  This  was  published  fourteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Ankerum,  in  which  he 
says,  "  It  is  a  book  written  by  Jack  Donne,  and  not  by 
Dr.  Donne."  See  Walton,  Life  of  Donne;  Alford's 
f^fff  of  Donne,  in  Donne's  Works,  vol.  vi,  and  Preface 
to  same,  vol.  i  (edit,  of  1839) ;  Hume,  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iv,  624;  Coleridge,  Works  (New  York  edit.), 
V,  73  sq. 
Donellan  Leoturei  a  coarse  of  lectures  founded 


by  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  Collego, 
Dublin,  in  fulfillment  of  a  legacy  of  £1243,  left  by  will, 
dated  February  22, 1794,  to  that  college,  by  Mn.  Ajuie 
Donellan, "  for  the  encouragement  of  religioo,  lesm^ 
ing,  and  good  manners."  The  lecturer  is  elected  an- 
nually  on  the  20th  of  November — ^the  aafaject  to  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  election  by  the  board — and 
the  course  consists  of  six  sermons,  delivered  in  tbe 
college  chapel  after  morning  service.  Among  tbe 
lectures  printed  are  Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Ptentateudk 
(1807,  2  vols.  8vo,  London) ;  Sadleir,  On  the  IHsp^nsa- 
tions  (Dublin,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kennedy-BaUlte,  The 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation  (London,  1826, 8vo) ;  Todd, 
The  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist  (Dublin,  1840-46, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  McDonnell,  On  the  Atonement. 

Donoso  -  Cortes,  Juan  (Francisco -Mastuki.. 
Marxa-de-la-Saldd),  marquis  de  Valdegamas,  tis- 
count  del  Valle,  was  a  politician,  statesman,  pnblicist, 
diplomatist,  historian,  theologian,  philosopher,  and 
much  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  recent  Spanish 
authors.  He  was  bom  May  9,  1809,  at  La  Valle  de 
Serena,  a  village  of  Est  emadura.  At  sixteen  he  hkd 
completed  his  preparatory'  studies,  which  were  Lsrgvly 
occupied  with  history,  philosophy,  and  literatore.  His 
education  in  jurisprudence  was  prosecuted  at  tbe  L'ni- 
yersit}'  of  Seville.  In  1880  he  married  and  settled  in 
Madrid.  He  received  some  public  appointments,  but 
devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  literature.  In  18:.9  be 
entered  the  jCortes  as  representative  of  the  province 
of  Cadiz.  He  took  the  side  of  Maria  Christina  against 
the  Carlists,  rose  to  high  favor  in  the  court,  and  was 
appointed  private  secretary-  to  queen  Isabella  II.  This 
office  he  resigned  in  1846  on  becoming  a  member  at 
the  royal  council.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  tbe 
French  marriages.  In  acknowledgment  of  hta  anpport, 
he  was  created  by  his  sovereign  Marquis  de  Vald«^a- 
mas.  Viscount  del  Valle,  and  was  decorated  by  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1848,  the  Revolution,  long  foretold  by  him,  ex- 
ploded. The  reforming  Pope  was  driven  from  Rome : 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  agitated  and  coniinilsed. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1849,  he  pronounced  bb  speech 
in  the  Cortes  renouncing  all  liberal  doctrine*,  and  de- 
manding a  dictatorship.  This  speech  startled  Eoiope, 
and  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  reaction.  It 
was  a  defiant  reassertion  of  tbe  principles  of  Gregory 
VII  and  Innocent  III. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  Donoso* 
Cortes  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Ber- 
lin. The  earlier  part  of  the  next  year  was  occupied 
with  the  rapid  composition  of  his  only  formal  work — 
his  Essc^  on  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  SociaUsm, 
It  was  published  in  1851,  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  and 
was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. An  English  version,  by  Madeleine  Goddard,  ap- 
peared in  1862  (Phila.  12mo).  Just  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France^ 
a  mission  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  eminence 
and  high  position  were,  however,  embittered  by  tbe 
imputations  of  heretical  doctrine  alleged  a^inst  bis 
brilliant  essay  by  the  abb^  Gaduel  and  other  oppo> 
nents.  He  submitted  his  book  without  reserve  to  the 
papal  judgment.     He  died  at  Paris  May  8^  1863. 

A  collection  of  his  works,  in  2  vols.,  had  been  pnlv 
lished  at  Madrid  in  1849  {CoUeccion  escogida  de  hs  es- 
critos  del  SfHor  Don  Juan  D.-CJ),  A  more  complete 
edition  of  bis  works  was  published  after  hia  death 
(Madrid,  1864-55,  6  vols.)  by  Tejada,  and  was  repuh. 
lished  at  Paris,  in  French,  by  M.  Louis  VenilloL  The 
Essay  on  Catholicism  forms  three  volumes  of  the  cc4- 
lection.   The  other  two  volumes  contain  Parliaraentary 

m 

Addresses ;  Letters  on  France  in  1842,  and  in  1851 -o:?; 
Observations  on  Prussia  in  1849 ;  a  few  contributions 
to  political  and  literary  journals ;  letters  to  distinguish- 
ed correspondents;  and  some  unfinished  sketches  on 
historical  and  political  topics. 
The  smgle  work  on  which  his  reputation  will  rest 
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to  hit)  Essay  named  above.  He  is  throogbout  a  polem- 
ic, bat  a  polemic  after  the  order  of  Hooker,  whose  so- 
QurouB  periods  he  alone  of  moderns  rivals,  with  greats 
er  precision,  correctness,  and  elegance.  The  book  is  a 
trenchant  onslaught  on  Protestantism  and  Liberalism ; 
an  earnest,  anquestionin;r  advocacy  and  eulogy  of  lio- 
man  Catholicism,  and  t.11  its  ancient  usages,  doctrines, 
and  policy.  Yet  it  affords  a  bright  exhibition  of  pure 
intsUect  and  lofty  sentiment.  The  writer  is  a  logician 
by  his  intellect,  and  something  of  a  m^'stic  by  his  heart. 
God  is  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  redemption 
of  man  is  ever  on  his  lips.  Life  is  no  independent, 
uncertain,  arbitrary  human  evolution.  It  is  the  dread 
tragedy  acted  on  earth  by  responsible  beings  in  the 
presence  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  with  the  certainty  uf 
the  one  as  a  recompense  or  of  the  other  as  a  doom. 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  on  their  trial  in  the 
awful  arena,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Almighty, 
prepared  to  issue  his  eternal  jud^ents.  The  course 
of  thought  in  tha  I:!ssig  is  about  as  follows :  Man,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  falls  by  disobedience. 
Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  The  curse 
is  realized  in  the  alienation  of  the  sinner  from  God,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  disorder  and  violence  into  all 
the  phases  of  human  life,  and  into  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  *^  Discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  dark- 
ness on  the  glory."  **  The  whole  world  groaneth  un- 
til now."  Helpless,  apparently  discarded,  and  turned 
over  to  the  counsels  and  passions  of  his  own  depraved 
heart,  man  falls  into  all  the  corruptions  and  aberrations 
of  heathenism.  Redeemed  at  last  l>y  divine  grace  and 
a  divine  expiation,  the  work  of  regeneration  and  rcs- 
toraUon  commences.  Christianity  changes  the  spir- 
it of  the  world,  and  recreates  society.  It  changes 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
man.  The  little  leaven  ferment?,  and  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,  and  civilization  slowly  becomes  Christian 
throughout  instead  of  pagan.  The  range  of  man's 
contemplation  is  enlarged  and  his  sympathies  e  ipand- 
ed;  his  reason  is  strenithencd,  his  knowledge  aug- 
mented, his  dominion  over  thought  and  matter  is  in- 
creased ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  he  claims  again 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  he  speculates  about 
all  things;  he  drags  revelation  and  the  ordinances  of 
God  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  understanding;  he 
maintains  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  caprices,  phanta- 
sies, and  p'jutsions ;  he  inaugurates  on  earth  a  new  re- 
volt, similar  to  that  which  cast  the  rebellious  angels 
out  of  hearen.  The  passionate  vacillations  or  vaga- 
ries of  the  individual  or  of  the  mass  are  substituted 
for  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  and  beneficent  Father 
of  all.  The  furious  appetencies  of  pride,  greed,  jeal- 
ousy, and  lust  are  taken  to  be  canons  of  political  and 
socuil  wisdom,  instead  of  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  '*  since 
the  powers  that  b«  are  ordained  of  God."  Hence  an 
age  of  revolutions  and  of  social  disturbances  prepares 
the  way  for  the  long  agony  of  a  material  and  debasing 
despotism.  All  that  is  right,  and  wholesome,  and  en- 
riched with  promise  is  founded  on  voluntar}*^  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  All  revolt  from  his  ordinances  is 
sin,  and  is  followed  by  the  consequences  of  sin — dii^or- 
der,  crime,  war,  wretchedness,  impotency,  ending  in  po- 
litical and  social  dlosolution.  The  law  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  law  of  perfect  lilierty.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
with  God ;  and  the  law  of  man  is  enslavement  to  the 
passions,  provoking,  inviting,  necessitating,  and  ma- 
turing the  tyrrnny  of  force  on  earth,  and  eternal  tor- 
ments hereafter. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  and  divested  of  its  partisan 
colorinf?,  is  the  substance  of  this  splendid  essay,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  general  type  of  speculation  as  the 
grand  or  graceful  productions  of  Bossuet,  De  Maistre, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Montalemliert.  But  the  author's 
political  absolutism  was  a  bad  inference  from  the  sound 
theolo;j;y  of  his  Essay;  and  while  the  direct  Influence 
of  his  book  is  conservative,  its  ultimate  effect  doubt- 
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leas  was  to  increase  the  atheistic  tendency  in  Europe 
by  confounding  Christianity  with  despotism.  See  a 
discriminating  essay  in  The  Catholic  ITor^i,  April,  1867, 
art.  i ;  also  BtbUotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1866,  p.  679.  A  life 
of  Donoso-Cortes  was  written  by  Tejada,  and  is  em- 
braced in  the  edition  of  his  works. 

Donum  SuperaddXtum,  or  Supematurald, 
a  designation  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  "  superadd- 
ed grace"  given  to  Adam,  in  addition  to  his  natural 
powers,  and  which  grace  he  lost  by  the  Fall.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  scholastic  divines  (Scotus  Eri^na, 
Bonaventura,  etc.),  original  righteousness  (justitia 
originalis)  was  added  to  man's  natural  powers  {pura 
naturaUfi)  as  a  donwn  superaddiium.  Aquinas  held 
(pt.  i,  qu.  95,  art.  9)  that  man  was  created  in  possession 
of  original  righteousness,  still,  however,  as  a  grace  su- 
peradded to  his  natural  powers. 

Mohler  thus  states  the  doctrine :  "No  finite  body 
can  exist  in  a  living  moral  comnmnion  with  the  deity 
save  by  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  re- 
lation of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human 
nature,  and  made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is 
hence  termed  a  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  superadded 
to  the  endowments  of  nature.  This  is  not  merely  a 
private  opinion  of  theologians,  but  a  dogma"  (JSyn^wl' 
ism,  bk.  i,  pt  i,  §  1,  N.  Y.  1844, 8vo ;  see  also  the  Cate- 
chismus  RMumus,  i,  2,  19 ;  Bellarmin,  Gratia  prim 
hominis,  2 ;  citations  in  Winer,  Comparat.  DirsteUung, 
4).  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  while  yet  in  the  Church  of 
England,  taught  this  doctrine :  "  What  Adam  lost  in 
sinning  was  a  supernatural  endowment"  (^Lectures  on 
Justification,  177) ;  so  also  archdeacon  Wilberforce : 
'*  The  likeness  of  God  must  have  been  some  divine 
presence  superadd  d  to  primitive  nature  (On  Incar- 
nation, p.  71,  London  edit.).  The  Roman  Church  fiir- 
ther  holds  that  this  supernatural  presence  is  restored 
by  baptism,  so  that  a  baptized  person  stands  in  the 
condition  of  Adam  before  the  Fall.  If  he  goes  astray, 
he  is  to  be  restored  by  confession,  absolution,  and  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  See  Bird,  Sacramental  System 
(London,  1854),  §  4 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines 
(Smith's  edit),  §  175, 245 ;  Jackson,  Works,  ix,  8  (Ox- 
ford); Neander,  History  of  Dtygmcks  (Bohn's  edit),  ii, 
654.     See  Imaob  of  God;  Sin,  Original. 

Doollttel  (or  Doolittle),  Thomas,  M.A.,  a 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Kidderminster, 
England,  in  1680;  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Alphage,  Lon* 
don.  Ejected  in  1662,  he  taught  school  in  Moorfields, 
and  afterwards  at  Woodford  Bridge.  Returning  to 
London  after  the  plague,  he  had  a  meeting-house  built 
in  Monkwell  Street,  London,  where  he  continued  his 
ministry  (with  some  interruptions  from  persecution) 
until  his  death,  May  24, 1707.  His  writings  became 
very  popular ;  the  principal  are,  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  (Lond.  9th  edit.  1675, 12mo):— Z^t^ 
to  Christ  nejctssary  to  Escape  the  Curse  at  his  coming 
(London,  1830, 18mo) : — Captives  hound  in  Chains  made 
free  by  Christ  (on  Isa.  Ixi,  1) :  —A  Rebuke  for  Sin 
(1673):— 4  complete  Body  of  Divinity  (1723,  fol.),  etc. 
— Darllne,  Cychpmdia  BibUographica,  i,  945 ;  Calamy, 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  i,  80  (ed.  of  1778). 

Door  (usually  r^"!,  da'leth,  strictly  the  valve  or 
part  that  swings  on  the  hinges ;  while  nno,  peUhach, 
designates  the  entrance  or  door-wny ;  ^9^,  sha'ar,  is 
rather  a  gate ;  Gr.  ^vpa).  From  a  comparison  of  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture,  we  learn  that  anciently 
doors  were  suspended  and  moved  by  means  of  pivots 
of  wood,  which  projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  pivots,  which 
were  the  longest,  were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  lintel;  the  lower  ones 
were  secured  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  thresh- 

old.     The  pivots  or  axles  are  called  nir9 
the  sockets  in  which  they  are  inserted,  D** 


DOOR  s 

(ProT.  xxtI,  14).  liooii  were  (UBtencd  br  a  lock 
(Cant.  V,  G},  or  bjr  >  bar  (Jud,;.  xvi,  S;  Job  zxxriil, 
1(1).  Those  made  of  iron  and  brjti  were  not  uiwd  ei. 
ccpl  u  •  aecaht;  to  the  ^ateB  of  fbrtiiied  place*  orre- 
poaitoriea  of  valuablea  (lu.  xlv,  2,  8).  The  lock  wu 
nothing  niore  than  a  wooden  glide  attached  to  one  of 
the  feldii,  which  catered  ialu  a  hole  in  the  door-poet, 
and  WB>  Mcnnd  there  b;  teeth  cut  into  it,  or  catchea. 
'wo  strinK"  pafKd  tbrouijh  an  oriHce  leading  to  the 
external  lide  of  the  door.  A  man  goiDg  out,  by  tbe 
aid. of  one  of  theae  atringe  moved  the  >lide  into  Ita 
place  in  the  poat,  where  it  waa  ao  fulened  amonK  the 
teeth,  or  cutchea,  aa  Dot  to  be  drawn  back.  The  one 
coming  in,  who  wished  to  unlock,  bad  a  wooden  key, 
euflicieati}'  Urge,  and  crooked,  iike  a  aickie.  It  waa 
called  rule's,  mpilach'  (Jadg.  iii,  25).  He  thnut 
the  key  through  the  oriflce  of  the  door,  W  key-bole, 
liftad  up  tbe  slide  ao  aa  to  extricate  it  from  the  eatch- 
ea,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  other  atrinit,  drew  it  back, 
and  thue  entered.  Keya  were  not  made  of  metal,  ex- 
cept for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  theae  were  aome- 
tloiea  adorned  with  an  ivory  handle.  A  key  of  this 
kind,  in  tbe  days  of  the  Hebrew  monarcha,  waa  aa- 
si;{iied  to  the  steward  of  the  royal  palace  aa  a  mark  of 
his  office,  and  he  carried  it  on  hb  aboolder  (Ira.  xxU, 
a}.  The  key-hole  was  aometlaiea  eo  large  as  tu  ad- 
mit a  person's  linger  through  It,  and  enable  him  to  lift 


the  slide ;  In  that  case  he  stood  in  no  abaolute  need  of 
a  key  to  enter  (Cant,  v,  4).  See  Ket.  Among  tbe 
ancient  Egyptians  doors  were  Avquently  stained  so  aa 
to  Imitate  foreign  wood.  They  were  either  of  one  or 
two  valves.  tDTiiIng  on  pins  of  metal,  and  were  ae- 

pins  have  been  discovered  In  the  tombs  of  Thelws, 
and  two  of  them,  after  Wilkinson,  are  fig-  -  -  -._     - 
nred  below  (8,  8).     They  were  fastened  to  —  -■   ,  -  H 
the  wood  with  nnils  of  the  same  metai.     See   — 
HiNOE.     The  stone  lintela  and  floor  bebind      , 
the  threshold  oftho  tombs  and  temples  still    "     ^^- 
exhiblt  the  holes  in  which  tlie  pins  tomed,  ~  ?    Jj 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Iwlts  and  liara,  and  the        -^ 
recess  fiirrecelvlngtheopeningralves.  The 
folding  doors  bad  bolts  in  the  centre,  some- 
times above  as  well  aa  below;  a  bar  was 
placed  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
in  many  cases  they  were  secured  by  wooden        , 
locks  passing  over  the  centre  (above  cut,  fig.    ~| 
ro  folds.      "It  is 

difiicult  0 

if  these  last  were  opened  by 

ly  slided  backward  and  Ibrward  liki 


U  Egypliu  IMI,  tUnces,  and  Key 


wood,  and  opened  by  a  hey  ftimished  with  aevEral  pina 
anewering  to  a  smaller  number  that  fall  down  intu  tbe 
hollow  movable  toagne,  into  which  the  key  is  intm- 
daced  when  they  open  or  fasten  the  lock."  S«  Locx. 
For  greater  secnrity,  they  are  also  occasionally  sealed 
with  a  mass  of  clay.  This  was  al»  a  coatom  of  the 
andent  Egyptians,  aa  appeara  from  Hetodotoa  (ii,  121), 
from  tombs  actually  so  closed  at  Thebn,  and  from  the 
Bculptnrea,  as  In  the  fint  cnt  sLove,  fig.  3.  where  the 
door  is  thus  closed  and  sealed.  To  this  cnstom  there 
Is  an  allnsiop  in  Job.  See  Clat.  At  a  later  period, 
when  iron  came  Into  general  Ufe,  keys  wera  made  of 
that  metal,  of  tbe  shape  shown  in  tbe  above  cut,  Bg.  4. 
Orthe  kind  Ihosindicsted  were  probably  the  lock  and 
key  which  fkstened  the  snmmei  -parlor  of  king  Eglon 
(Jndg.  Hi,  38,  !&).  In  this  case  Ehnd  locked  the  door 
and  took  away  the  key;  but  when  the  servanta  be- 
came alarmed  they  easily  opened  it  with  another  key, 
which  suggests  that  tbe  lock,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  or 
tbe  modem  East,  was  nothing  more  Iban  a  pecnliarly 
constructed  open  bolt  of  wood,  which  tbe  wooden  at 
metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  and  throat  back.  The 
forms  of  tbe  Egyptian  doora  may  be  seen  from  tbe 
cuta.  (See  Wilkinson.  Ane.  Egi/pl.  abridpin.  i,  7-  2S.) 
Tbe  chief  entrance  to  houses  was  throngh  a  pymmidal 
pykin  OQ  a  projecting  porch  of  columns,  whose  api- 
tals  were  oflen  ornamented  with  rihlions.  Oi'er  tiie 
doorway  was  sometimes  a  brief  bieroglyphiol  legend 
(n'alhen,  p.  101).  This  last  circumstance  reminds 
one  of  the  writing  on  tbeir  doon  recommended  to  the 
Israelites,  aa   noticed  below.      A  comparison  of  tbe 


in  of  the  two  folds.     "It  is      ^-.■.    I 
■s8lrJ.G.WilkinBon>tosay      yv.~l 


DOOR-KEEPER 


b  tboM  a 


andent  EjTptiin  door*  wii 
East  will  prubably  luggelt 

A  aort  of  intennedute  idea  ariniii){  rrom  Ibii  conipar. 
idon  will  be  fbuod  to  rumlsb  very  mtitttctary  iiluetni' 
tUmt  of  most  of  tbe  p^Aaa^a  of  JSrrLpture  wlkich  relate 
to  tba  inlttecl.    (Sea  Laoe'i  JVoit.  fy.  i,  9,  IB.)    Doon 


are  seDerally  unpaintid  thraaj^at  Wentsm  Asia  and 

In  Esypt.  In  the  interior  of  bouws  it  is  not  uniuual 
to  HJ  enrtaini  iaatead  of  doon,  eepecialiy  in  auminer. 
This  belps  to  keep  the  apartment  conl.and  ulw  eniiLiles 
Berranti  to  enter  without  noise.  This  cuatom  origin- 
ated in  the  nse  of  tenta.  Accordint;iy  we  tind  that  all 
the  entrances  of  ttie  t  ibemacle  bad  curtaina.  alt1iou)ch 
tlie  framework  was  ofwood(Knud.xxvi,  31-33, 3G,37J; 


M  DOOR-POST 

I  dirpwpoc,  John  sviii,  16, 17 ;  elaewhen  likewiae  "porv 
Itr"),  a  peiBon  appointed  to  keep  the  street~JDor  lead- 
I  ing  by  an  ttlloy-way  to  the  interior  entrance  of  an 
I  Orientji  hooae  (q.  v.).  This  waa  originaliy  doubtlega 
!  ■  male,  but  in  later  tlmea,  in  imitatiun  pethapa  of 
Greek  and  Koman  usa^s  (see  Kilto,  Picl.  Sibk,  note 
on  Jiihn  1.  e. ;  no  auch  custom,  however,  appeara  in 
ciaaiical  writer*;  aee  Smitb'a  Diet,  iff  Clan.  Anlig.  p. 
SH  b,  S!T  b),  a  female  Janitress  or  portreu  often  tield 
thiapoat(Johnxviii,I6i  Actaxji.la).  Sec  Portkh. 
In  Paa.  UsiIt,  I0,t1is  word  "door-keeper"  does  not 
coDve;  the  proper  meaning  of  the  orltcinal,  becauas 
the  preference  of  the  Paalmist  waa  eridentl  j  givaD  to 
■  very  humble  aitaalion,  whereat  that  of  a  door-keep- 
er, in  Eaatem  estimation,  is  truly  respectable  and  con- 
fidential. The  ((oda  are  always  represented  as  having 
door-keepers,  who  were  of  great  dignity  and  power,  aa 
they  slao  fonght  against  other  deities.  In  the  heathen 
tempiea  there  art  inias-'es  near  the  entrance  called 
koBol  faD-aa,  guards,  or  dooi^kerpera.  See  Anibis; 
Asp.  Kings  and  gnat  nien,  aiao,  have  officere  whoaa 
business  it  la  to  stand  at  the  door  or  gate  ae  lieepen 
of  the  entrance.  The  most  dignified  native  of  Ceylon 
is  the  nolii  noikJiar  of  the  governor's  gate,  to  whom 
make  obeisance.    Tlie  word  door-keep- 


«nd  even  in  the  Temple  n  curtain  or  "  vail"  formed 
the  separation  l^etween  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
place.  Sec  House.  The  word  "door,"  in  reference 
to  a  tent,  aiprowa  the  opening  made  by  diapensing 
vrith  the  clntha  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  sup- 
ported only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  polea  (Gen. 
XTili.i;  Burckhanil,  A'ofnon  Ant.  i,42). 

Amnnc  the  ligurative  atinsions  to  doors,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  Itoaea  it,  ]&,  the  valley  of  Achor  ia 
called  "  a  donr  of  hope."  because  there,  immediately 
after  the  axecnlion  of  Achan,  the  Lord  aaid  (o  Josliua, 
''  Pear  not,  neither  be  dismayed ;"  and  from  tlut  time 
Joshua  carried  on  hla  conquests  with  nninterrupted 
success.  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  ivi,  9 ;  2  Cnr.  ii,  12 ;  Col.  iv, 
8,  usee  the  symbol  of  a  door  opened,  to  ^gnify  the 
free  exercise  and  propagation  of  ibe  CiospeL  Our 
Lord  applies  the  term  to  himsi^lf,  "I  am  the  door" 
(.lohii  X,  9).  The  "dour  opened  in  heaven"  si^ni- 
fiea  ihe  beginning  of  a  new  hind  of  government  (Rev. 
iv,  1);  and  in  general  Ihe  opening  of  anything  is 
aaid  Khcn  it  may  act  auilably  to  ita  quality;  die 
shuliing  irf'  anything  is  ibe  alopjung  of  ita  use  Sec 
Gatk. 

DOOK-KEEPER  (iri'd,  lAoir',  1  Chmn.  xv,  23.  ii, 
a  fjalr-iatder.  or  "  porter,"  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  hut 
in  Pn.  UkxW,  11,  qCD,  laphaph'.  to  lit  at  lAe  Uns- 
old i  Sept  Trapapirrt^iu  i  Tul|;.  aifeetiit  ate;  Gr. 


mility, 

n  East- 
ern mind  as  a  sitaatioa  of  deep  humility.  See  the 
poor  heathen  devotee ;  tie  goes  and  aita  near  the  thresh- 
old of  hia  temple.  Look  at  the  beggar;  he  sits  or 
prostrates  himself  at  the  tbteshold  of  the  door  or  gate 
till  he  ahali  have  gained  hia  suit.  "I  am  in  great 
trouble;  I  will  go  and  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple." "  Friend,  you  appear  to  be  verj-  ill."  '■  Yes." 
"Then  go  and  proatrale  yourself  at  the  threrhold  of 
the  temple."  The  Pauimiat  therefore  probably  reftn 
to  the  attltnda  of  a  beggar  or  suppliant  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  honse  of  the  Lord  aa  being  preferable  to  the 
splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked.     See  Biooab. 

DOOR-KEEPERS  (ulfarji),  in  the  andent  Church, 
a  clasa  of  church  officer*  furniiiig  Ihe  lowest  clerical 
order.  Their  dutiea  were  to  open  and  close  the  doom, 
not  only  at  the  termination  of  religious  worship,  but 
during  the  services,  especially  after  the  muia  ctMJi" 
ctameaonun  (q.  v.).  In  later  times,  in  the  Kuman 
Church,  their  dutiea  liecame  nearly  those  of  the  mod- 
em aeiton,  viz.  to  lake  care  of  the  cbnrch  ornaments 
and  vessels,  to  ring  tbe  bell,  to  aweep  the  church,  etc. 
The  costomarr  forma  of  ordination  are  prescribed  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage ;  and  the  keys  were  dc- 


'  Behave  thyse 


to  God 


of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked  under  these  key*.' 

limes  numinonarii  and  ja>a(or«.— Bingham,  Orig.  £c- 
da.  bk.  ill,  ch.  vi. 

D00B-P09T  {S;o.  npA,  Ezek.  xli,  16,  the  all  or 
'.'threshold,"  aa  elsewhere  naually  rendered;  Ijipp^, 
mailliopk',  Eiek.  xii,  T,  the  iia^  as  elsewhere  ren. 
dered).  In  Deut.  vl,  9.  Moees. enjoined  npon  the  Is- 
raelites to  write  the  divine  commands  upon  lie  poits 
(rinn,  meaaotk',  invariably  so  rendered)  of  their 
Joort,  a  practice  which  ia  undentood  literally  by  the 
modem  Jews  {Thomson,  Lamd  amd  Book,  I,  Ml).  It 
is  at  this  day  customaiy  in  Mohammedan  Asia  for  en* 
tracta  from  the  Koran,  and  moral  sentences,  to  1« 
wrought  in  stucco  over  doors  and  cat"a.  and  as  orna- 
mental acrolla  to  the  Interior  of  iipirtmenlr.  The  ele- 
gant characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Peraian  alphabets, 
and  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  applied  In  run- 
ning Bcmlls,  the  chanictere  being  usually  white,  raised 
on  a  lilue  ground,  and  intermixed  with  gilding,  have  a 
very  pleaains  effect,  particularly  in  interior  ornament. 
This  custom  most  have  been  vary  ancient,  for  Mosa* 
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DOR 


here  r?i7  evidently  ■lladeB  lo  it.  Ws  oDdarstand  the  I 
injunction  not  as  imperative  upon  tbe  Hebrews  to  j 
write  on  their  doora,  IjUI  a«  enjoining  tlieai,  if  they  did 
write  at  ull,  to  write  eenlencei  of  Ibe  tuir.  He  >ug- 
gtstf  this  aa  a  meant  of  inculcaUng  the  law  upon  their 
children,  whence  it  sevnia  that  he  took  [t  for  granted 
tliut  the  children  wjutd  be  taught  to  read.  "Amon^ 
119."  says  Michaelia,  "where,  by  the  aid  of  printing, 
liOiiks  are  so  aliuodantly  inultlplied,  and  may  be  put 
Into  (he  hands  of  every  ehilij,>nch  iiieusures  would  be 
quite  aupertluou*;  but  if  »e  woald  enter  into  the  Ideas 
of  Moaes,  we  must  place  ouneli'ei  in  an  age  when  the 
book  of  the  law  mnld  only  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  opulent  people."  The  Uter  Jews  hure  exercised 
their  usual  iD;:eiiuity  in  misundersUndinj;  this 
injuncdon.  They  conceive  the  observance 
to  be  imperative,  ond  they  act  on  it  as  ful- 
I  low*:  Their  mautolA,  or  doiir^chedules,  lie 
>f  parchment,  on  which  are  written  the 
I  passagei  Deut.  vi,  4-9,  and  xi,  13-20; 


rolled  Ui 


in  the  outside  is  writ- 


n  the  Hebrew  woid  ^^Q,  AyUai,  or 
mighty,"  one  of  (he  names  appropristeil 


n.ll  tf 


.■pntii 


■t  hol. 


a  bole  U 
appear,  snd  the  tube  is 
!D  fastened  to  tiie  duor-pw>t  by  ■  nail  eteach 
i.  As  the  injunction  is  in  the  ptuml  form, 
re  tliat  a  maaxiiA  should  be  pluced 
on  every  door  of  a  houco.  It  is  usually  llxed 
the  rifjht-band  door-|iost,  and  (hose  tfruel- 
*  who  wish  to  be  considered  pattjcularlj- 
ivout  usually  touch  or  even  kiss  it  as  they 

e  mrauanA  fixed  on  the  door  post  and  de 


DOORS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     To  insure  secrecy 

in  worship,  the  ancient  Christians  constructed  the  doors 
of  their  churches  with  peculiar  care.  The  early  fa- 
thers, from  this  asafce,  derived  abundanl  metaphors, 
relallna  to  admission  to  the  church,  to  heaven,  etc. 
There  vtoro  generally  three  principal  entrances,  in  im- 


itatioD  of  the  Jewish  Temple.     SometiniH  the  teniH 

iri\^,  porta,  and  Ovpa.janaa,  were  interchaogcd ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  principal  entrance,  at  Ike  irett, 
oVer  against  the  altar,  was  called,  by  way  of  emi«em», 
irirAq,  and  jrvKit  trfjHcitz,  or  ^aetAnrif.  Men  and  wom- 
en entered  by  different  doors.  The  iotm  sere  c»D- 
strucled  of  the  most  durable  wood,  or  of  liiasi  richly 
ornamented.  The  date  of  the  building  or  dediutimi 
of  the  church  was  ueoully  inscribed  on  Ibe  dnon. 
Sometimes  the  doors  bore  inscriptions  of  varions  kind*, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specineo. 
On  the  outside, 

"Pai  libl  >i<1,qiilaiDi|<ieDri  peoetmlli.  ChrMl 
L'Qctore  pacLflco  Candidas  iBgnderla," 
On  the  inside, 

■•  Qul-iqiili  ab  Kif  Del,  perfsctli  nnllDe  TtOr, 
ligrwiarlt.  niuea  eorpoTB,  cordi  mane." 
It  was  eustomaiy,  In  early  times,  to  place  on  the  deon 
the  names  of  all  excommunicated  persons;  at  a  later 
period,  the  names  of  peraons  intending  marriage  w«« 
posted  up  in  like  manner.  This  was  also  the  place  fnr 
uflixing  si!  piwlamations  aikd  decisions  of  ttie  Charrb, 
as  well  as  all  public  notices.—Hiddlc,  CItnMtian  Aittif. 
uii:et,  l>k.  vi, ch.  V, §6;  CaleiaaB,CkriitiiimAiitiomit.m, 
ch.  ix,  §  10. 

Doph'lEali  (Heh.  Dofiiai',  l^i?^'^,  aecordiBg  to 
Gesenins,  a  tmidang;  accord,  to  Fbrst,  cattle-iirirM^; 
Sept.  'Pn^rri,  by  error  of  *i  for  *T}  Valg.  Dapiea), 
the  ^hth  place  of  encampment  of  the  iKtaelilcs  in 
coming  oDt  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiii,  12).  It  wai  sita- 
aled  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on  the  eastern  skor«  of  tics 
western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  protublr  at  the  niDaib 
ofWady  Keirin.  See  Exodr.  Potoclie  (£ii»^,  I,  !: : ) 
thinks  it  lies  east  of  Tlior,  in  Wadv  Hibran ;  bnl  tLis 
l->  apparently  conjecture.  Fllrst  (j/ii.  Bamdtt.  *.  v.t. 
after  6eetien  (Zach's  Carrnptiyid.  ixvii,  71),  aaya  il  ia 
th:  modern  ri-Tobhnehit  t  which,  if  the  tt-Talakai  of 
liobingon  (Acs.  ii,  »*S,  64S),  is  far  away,  and  p'ol«blv 
the  ancient  Tagoba  (q.  v.)  i  but  if  in  the  Talley  Kmeh 
(Keil,  Ezoi.  p.  TR),  would  !«  precisely  sppa^  oni 
location  (Robinson,  i,  121, 122). 

Dor  (Heb.  id.,  lit,  a  dmaivg.  but  "iKt  In  Jodi. 
xvli,  II ;  1  Kings  iv,  11 ;  Sept.  Auf,  but  join*  with 
preceding  word  Ttl  or  rlC3,  in  Josh.  li,  t  Sifiictif, 
in  Josh,  xii,  !3  [second  clanse]  Nafn^rwp,  in  1  Kiogi 
iv,  11  tiif^niup;  Vulg,  Dor;  the  D<rTa.  ra  A^gxi,  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josfphus.  who,  as  well  as  Greek 
writers,  also  catia  it  Danit,  Atpot).  an  ancient  royal 
cilj*  of  the  dnaenites  (.'osh.  xii,  !:<),  whnse  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jalrin,  kin^  of  Haior,  againslJoshna  (Joth. 
li,  ],  2).  It  was  probal.ly  the  moi^t  southern  settle. 
ment  of  the  rhaniiians  (Scilax,  p.  i-2,  aKribee  it  to 
the  Sidonians)  on  the  coast  of  S^'■ia  (Joseph.  Hfe.  p. 
»;  .4nl.  XV,  9,  6).  JoMphue  descrtbes  itas  amaritjme 
city  (ICor,  i,  21,  6)  on  the  west  border  of  Manasach 
and  the  north  botder  of  Dan  f^Anl.  v,  1,  22;  riii,  2,  ,1; 
Wot,  i,  T,  7),  near  tlonnt  Carmel  (Ap.  il,  10).  One 
old  author  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Doras,  ■ 
son  of  Nepttinp,  while  another  affirms  that  it  was  Imill 
by  the  I'hieniFlans,  because  the  neighboring  rocky 
shore  al  ounded  in  the  small  phell-fish  from  which  tfaey 
Kot  the  purple  dye  (Kobind. /Vjfcrt.  p.  739).  It  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Athpr,  though  allotted  to  Manasseli  (losh.  xvii,  II ; 
Judg.  i,  27).  The  original  inhabitants  were  never  ex- 
pelled, but  during  the  pmspemus  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  they  were  made  tribolary  (Judg.  i.  27,  StS), 
and  the  bitter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  hii 
twelvr  purveyors  (1  Kincs  iv,  11).  Belind  (/Uoaf. 
p.  744)  thinks  it  is  the  Durn  (.lorpa)  mentioned  by 
Polyhius  (v,  409)  as  the  scene  of  the  vielory  of  Antio. 
chus  Fpiphanos  over  rtnlemy  Phllometor.  Tryphon. 
the  murderer  of  .lonathan  tlaccabcus  and  usurper  of 
(he  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylnm  in  Dor, 
the  city  woi  bMieiied  aud  ciptured  by  Antiaclias  S 
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detes  (1  Mace,  xv,  11, 13,  26;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  7,  2;  I  Mr.  Dorehester  was  a  man  of  clear  Intellect  and  de. 
War,  i,  2,  2),  It  was  granted  the  privilege  of  nomi-  j  cided  character.  He  ably  defended  Methodism  in  a 
nil  independence  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  4,  4;  |  time  when  it  was  "much  spoken  against."  On  many 
War,  i,  7,  7),  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman    of  his  circuits  there  were  extensive  revivals.— i/w- 


general,  along  with  Samaria,  Ashdod,  and  other  cities 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  5,  3),  and  it  remained 
an  important  place  during  the  early  years  of  the  Ro- 


utes  of  Con/erenceSj  r,  512. 

Doris  (i^opi'v),  a  Jewess  of  low  descent,  the  first 

wife  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  12, 1),  by 

man  rule  in  Syria.     Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  j  y^^^^  gjje  had  Antipater  (  W^ar,  i,  28,4);  she  was  ex- 

the  legend  "  Sacred  Dora"  (Vailknt,  Xwn.  fmpp.}.  !  polled  from  court  on  account  of  alleged  complicity  in 


It  became  an  episcopal  city  of  the  province  of  Pakes 
Una  Prima,  but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in 
the  fourth  century  (Jerome,  m  Epit'tph.  Paula).  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  5),  it  was  situated  in  long. 
66°  30',  lat  32°  40' ;  according  to  the  PeuHnger  Table, 
20  miles  from  Ptolemais ;  and  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onnmast,  s.  v.  Acip  roi>  Na^d^,  Dorna- 
phet),  it  lay  on  the  coast,  "  in  the  ninth  mile  from 
Cnaarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point 
indicated  is  the  small  village  of  Taniura  (or  Tortura, 
Pococke,  ii,  84 ;  Arvieux,  ii,  11 :  Gesenius  thinks,  The- 
saur.  p.  331,  either  form  equal  to  the  Arabic  for  hill  af 
Dora),  consisting  of  about  thirty  house«i,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials,  and  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans (Mangles,  Trap.  p.  190;  Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  77,  91,  149;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  248). 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish, 
massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  30 
feet  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the  landmark  of 
the  town.  On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory,  op- 
posite the  village,  is  a  little  harbor,  piirtially  sheltered 


the  treason  of  Pheroras  {War,  i,  30, 4). 

Dor5a  {^opoa),  a  town  whose  ancient  name  anr 
site  was  discovered  by  Seetzen  from  an  inscriptioL 
found  by  him  in  the  modem  village  ed-Dur,  in  the  re 
gion  of  the  Hauran,  south  of  the  Lejah,  and  a  Kttlf 
south  of  Wady  Kanamat  (Ritter,  Ei'dk.  xv,  868). 

DorothSiis  (^opo^iOQ,  God-givm),  the  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  Nicanor,  the  royal  steward  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphns,  to  entertain  the  seventy  teamed  persons  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  2,  12, 13).    See  Septuaoint. 

DorotheuB,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  as  **  a  man  of  fine  taste  in  sacred  literature, 
who  was  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  that  he  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
great  facility.  He  also  was  of  a  very  lit)eral  mind, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  the  preparatory  studies 
pursued  among  the  Greeks,  but  in  other  respects  a  eu- 
nuch by  nature,  bavins;  been  such  from  his  birth ;  so 
that  the  emperor,  on  this  account,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
miracle,  received  him  into  his  house  and  family,  and 
honored  him  with  an  appointment  over  the  purple  d^'e 


by  two  or  three  small  islands.     A  spur  of  Mount  Car-  \  establishment  of  Tj're.     Him  we  have  heard  in  the 


msl,  steep  and  partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Between  its  bass  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  plain — this  is  possibly  the  "border," 
**coa<»t,'*  or  "region"  (rOJ,  Symmachus  vapaXia)  of 
Dor  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xii,  23  Tl  Kings  iv,  11).  The  dis- 
trict is  now  almost  wholh*  deserted,  being  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedouins  who  pasture  their  flocks 
on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon.  See  also  Ha  math-dor 
£n-dor. 

Do'ra  (1  Mace,  xv,  11, 1.9,  26).     See  Dor. 

Dor'cas  (JiopKOQ,  a  female  antelope ;  explained  in 
the  text  as  equivalent  to  Syr.  xn'^Sip,  a  gazelle),  a 
charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa,  whom 
Peter  restored  to  life  (Acts  ix.  36  41).  The  sacred 
writer  mentions  her  as  "  a  certain  disciple  named  Tab- 
itha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas,"  the 
reason  of  which  probably  is  that  she  was  a  HcUcniHtic 
Jewess,  and  was  ciUed  Dorcas  l)y  the  Greeks,  while 
to  the  Jews  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tabitha 
(q.  v.).     See  Gazelle. 

Dorcas  Society,  '*a  name  given  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  ladies  who  collect  and  dispose  of  garments 
with  the  benevolent  object  of  giving  aid  to  necessi- 
tous families.  Sometimes  the  ladies  connected  with 
a  congregation  unite  to  form  a  Dorcas  society,  in 
order  to  afford  employment  to  poor  needlewomen. 
Societies  of  this  kind  are  so  called  from  what  is 
recorded  in  Acts  ix,  39 :  *  And  all  the  widows 
stood  by  him  weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and 
garments  which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with 
them.'" 

Dorchester,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Vemon,  Conn.,  Jan.  2»,  1790.  He 
was  drafted  for  service  in  the  war  of  18!  2,  and  soon 
after  his  term  of  militar}*^  duty  expired  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1816  he  entered  the  travelling  ministry 
in  the  New  England  Conference,  and  served  as  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  until  his  final  superannuation 
in  1860.  In  186:i  he  went  to  the  West ;  in  1854  was 
made  librarian  of  the  public  library  and  readin;-room 
in  Chicago,  and  died  near  that  city  August  6,  1861. 


church  expounding  the  Scriptures  with  great  judg- 
ment." As  Eusebius  savs  that  he  flourished  under 
Cyril,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Antioch 
from  A.D.  280  to  300,  the  date  of  Dorotheus  mav  be 
given  as  about  A.D.  290. — Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  bk. 
vii,  c.  32 ;  Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  vol.  iii,  159. 

Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  supposed  to  have  been  bish- 
op of  Tyre  about  A.D.  800.  He  is  said  (not  by  con- 
temporary writers,  but  by  later  martyrologists)  to  have 
su fleered  greatly  in  the  persecutions  under  Dioclesian, 
and  to  have  sufl^ered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  A.D. 
363.  There  is  extant  under  his  name  a  Synopsis  de 
vita  et  morte  Prophetarum,  Aposfolorum,  et  Disc^ndo' 
rum  Domini  (given  in  BibUoth.  Max.  Patrum,  iii,  421). 
"  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  fabulous,  and  of 
little  or  no  value." — I^rdner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  iii, 
161 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca  (edition  Harles),  vii,  452 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  103 ;  Oudin,  Script. 
Eccles.  i,  1377. 

Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Marcianople,  in  Moesia,  in 
the  flfth  century,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Nestorian- 
ism.  He  pronounced  anathema  against  all  who  as- 
serted that  Mury  was  the  mother  of  God.  He  attend- 
cd,  as  a  bishop,  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (opened  June 
22, 431),  which  denounced  the  Nestorians  as  schismat- 
ics ;  and  he  was  banished  to  Cappadocla  by  order  of 
the  empcr.>r  Tbeodosius.  Four  letters  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  P.  Lupus,  entitled  AdEpheti' 
awum  Concilium  variorum  Patrum  EjnstoUe  (Louv.  1682, 
2  vols.  4to).— Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  269. 

Dorotheus,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  7th  cen- 
tury, a  disciple  of  Joannes  the  Abbot,  wrote  Ai^a<7ica- 
XiCTi  did(f>o()oi.  Doctrinal  Diversa,  given  (Gr.  and  Lat.) 
in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Grtpca,  88,  p.  1611  sq.,  and  in  the 
other  great  collections  of  the  fathers.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Grteca  (ed.  Harles),  xi,  103  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  373. 

Dorsche,  Johann  Gboro,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  13, 1597 ;  became  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Strasburg  in  1627,^ and  was  called  to 
the  same  chair  at  Rostock  in  1654.  He  died  January 
26, 1669.  Dorsche  (Latin  form  Dorscheus)  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  in  theology  and  Biblical  literature- 
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Among  his  works  are  Disaertationea  TheciogiooB  (Sd  ed. 
Frankf.  1693,  4to)  i—Biblia  Numerata  (Frunkf.  1674, 
fol.) : — CommeiUaruu  in  quat,  EvangelisUis  (Hamburg, 
170G,  4to):— Conm.  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Hebraos  (Frankf. 
1717,  4to) : — Fragment.  Comm,  m  Ep.  Judx^  with  Geb- 
hardi,  Comm.  in  Ep.  Judte  (Frankfott  and  Leips.  1700, 
4to).--Winer,  Theol.  Uteratur,  ii,  495 ;  Kitto,  Ctfctopas- 
dia,  i,  696. 

Dort,  Synod  of  (Synodus  Dordracena),  a  na- 
tfonal  Bynod  of  the  United  Provinces,  held  at  Dort 
(Dordrecht;  Lat.  Dordracum)  in  1618-19. 

I  .Origin  of  ike  Synod.  —  The  opposition  of  James 
Arminius  to  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines 
on  predestination  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy,  for 
an  account  of  whiah,  see  Arminianism.  After  the 
death  of  Arminius  (f  1609),  the  strife  increased,  and 
with  added  bitterness.  The  clergy  and  laity  of  Hol- 
land were  arrayed  in  two  hostile  armies — Gomarists 
and  Armlnians,  the  former  being  the  most  numerous, 
but  the  latter  including  the  leading  scholars  and 
statesmen.  In  1610  the  Anninians  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland, 
which  was  called  a  ''  Remonstrance"  {Remonttraatia^ 
lihdlui  $upplex  adhibitua  HoUandias  et  W&A  Frisim  or- 
dinibtu).  They  were  named  Remonstrants  (q.  v.) 
in  consequence;  and,  as  the  Calvinists  presented  a 
'* Counter-Remonstrance,"  they  were  called  Contra- 
Remonstrants.  The  '^  Remonstrance"  sets  forth  the 
Arminian  theory  over  against  the  Calvinistic  in  five 
articles  (for  which,  see  Armcvianism).  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  authorities  to  reconcile  the  two 
contending  parties  by  a  conference  between  them  at 
the  Hague  in  1611,  a  discussion  at  Delft  in  1613,  and 
also  by  an  edict  in  1614,  enjoining  peace.  The  Re- 
monstrants desired  a  provincial  synod  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  where  the  two  parties  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  and  influence;  or  else  a  general 
synod  of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  which  Luther- 
ans as  well  as  Reformed  should  be  summoned.  Gro- 
tius,  especially  (1617),  argued  in  favor  of  a  general 
Protestant  council. 

Unfortunately,  political  interests  aided  to  increase 
the  difficulty.  The  great  patriots  and  statesmen, 
Grotius  and  Bame veldt,  were  advocates  of  toleration 
for  all  opinions,  and  the  former  was  also  one  of  the 
literary  pillars  of  the  Remonstrant  party.  The  stadt- 
holder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a 
narrow  and  ambitious  politician.  The  pensionary 
Bame  veldt  succeeded,  against  the  wishes  of  Maurico, 
in  obtaining,  in  1609,  a  twelve-years'  truce  with  Spuin, 
and  for  years  held  Maurice  in  check  in  his  attempts 
to  secure  for  himself  and  his  family  a  herediti^ry 
sovereignty  over  the  States.  Maurice,  though  him- 
self said  to  have  been  an  Arminian  in  sentiment, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarists,  ^vho  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  psople ;  while 
the  leading  statesmen  and  patriots,  as  has  been  said, 
were  on  the  other  side.  One  of  his  measures  was  to 
chansce  the  municipalities  of  the  cities  wherever  the 
Arminians  were  in  power,  and  to  substitute  Calvin- 
istic burgomasters  and  governors.  Another  was  to 
imbue  the  popular  mind  with  the  belief  that  Bame- 
veldt,  Grotius,  and  the  Arminians  were  secretly  aim- 
in*^  to  deliver  the  country  up  to  Spain.  By  means  of 
the  changes  thus  effected,  the  States-General  came 
finally  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  Maurice,  and  willing 
to  carry  out  all  his  measures,  whether  political  or  re- 
ligious. 

•  James  I  of  England  was  greatly  interested,  on  po- 
litical grounds,  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
ITnited  Provinces.  Moreover,  his  pride  and  pedantry 
were  involved  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  Vors- 
tius,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Armini- 
ns,  and  who  was  charged  with  Socinianism.  See 
VoRSTics.  In  1618  (March  6)  he  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  difficult 
question  of  predestination  should  be  kept  out  of  the 


pulpit,  and  that  there  should  be  *'  mutual  toleraaee,** 
especially  as  the  '*  opinions  of  neither  party  were  in* 
consistent  with  Christian  truth  and  with  the  lalvatioa 
of  souls"  (EpiH.  Framt.  et  Erudit  virorwn,  Ami$t.  1660, 
p.  893).  But  on  the  2Uth  of  March,  1616,  he  wrote 
again  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  ^'falae 
and  pestilent  opinions"  should  be  put  down  until  a 
national  svnod  could  be  summoned  tu  decide  and  set- 
tie  the  question  (see  the  letter  in  Eput.  PreetL  Virontm, 
p.  480.  See  also  the  reply  of  the  [Arminian]  State  of 
Holland  to  king  James,  in  the  same  collection  of  let- 
ters, p.  492). 

The  States  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  Groningen,  and 
Guelderland  demanded  a  national  synod.  The  States 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  Overj'ssel  were  opposed  to 
it,  although  some  of  their  chief  cities  (e.  g.  Amster- 
dam) favored  it.  The  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
Maurice,  resolved,  Nov.  11, 1617,  to  convoke  a  nation- 
al synod,  to  be  held  May  1  the  following  year.  AH 
opposition  to  the  convocation  was  at  last  forcibly  pat 
down  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Anninians — Bameveldt,  Grotius,  and 
Hogerbeets  (Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hitt.^  ed.  by  Smith,  vol. 
iv,  §  43)— who  maintained,  in  advance  of  their  times, 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  religious  doctrine,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  order  a  national  synod  whose  decisions  shoold 
be  authoritative.  Opposition  in  various  quarters  cansed 
a  further  decree  of  the  States  that  the  national  synod 
should  be  summoned  for  Nov.  1,  1618,  for  the  time, 
and  at  Dordrecht  for  the  place.  Letters  of  the  States- 
General,  dated  June  25,  1618,  invited  the  Refonned 
churches  of  England,  France,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse, 
Switzerland,  Bremen,  Embden,  Brandenburg,  Geneva, 
and  Nassau  to  send  as  delegates  some  of  their  theolo- 
gians to  aid  the  deputies  of  the  Belgic  churches  in 
*' settling  the  controversies."  The  Reformed  Church 
of  Anhalt  was  not  invited,  nor  were  the  Lutheran 
churches.  The  aim  of  the  States-General  was  to  con- 
stitute a  body  holding  Calvinistic  views  on  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  British  deputies  were  George  Carl- 
ton, hishop  of  Llandaff ;  John  Davenant,  professor  of 
theology  at  Cambridge ;  Samuel  Ward,  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  Joseph  Hall,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich.  These  took  their  seats  at  the  beginning 
of  the  synod ;  but  Dr.  Hall  returned  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  and  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Good, 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Walter  Balcanqual,  a  Scotch 
presb}^r,  was  also  deputed  by  king  James  to  repre- 
sent the  Scottish  Church.  He  wrote  minutes  which 
are  published  with  lIa]GS*s  Letters,  mentioned  below. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton,  **  the  ever-memorable,"  was  then 
chaplain  to  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  English  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  and  in  that  capacity  attended  many  of  the 
sessions,  taking  minutes,  which  ho  regularly  transmit- 
ted to  the  ambassador.  These  minutes  are  to  be  found 
in  Hales's  Golden  Remains. 

II.  Organization  of  the  Synod.— The  States-General 
ordered  the  delegates  to  the  synod  to  be  chosen  as  fol- 
lows. Each  province  was  to  call  a  provincial  synod, 
from  which  six  persons,  of  whom  three  or  four  iliould 
be  pastors,  were  to  be  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  synod. 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  which  the  Arminiaiu  were 
numerous,  were  excepted  fhim  this  provision.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  provincial  svnod  of  Holland  should 
be  made  up  of  four  ordinary  delegates  from  each  Clas- 
sis  in  which  no  separation  on  account  of  the  dispute  had 
taken  place;  while  eachClassis  in  which  such 'separa- 
tion had  taken  place  should  send  two  Calvinists  and 
two  Arminians.  The  provincial  synod,  thus  consti- 
tuted, was  to  select  its  delegates  to  the  national  synod. 
In  Utrecht  and  South  Holland  several  Arminian  di« 
vines  (among  them  Uitenbogaert)  were  deposed  ttom 
the  ministry  before  the  selection  of  delegates  was  aU 
lowed.  Nevertheless,  three  of  the  delegates  firom 
Utrecht  were  Arminians,  and  "they  were  the  only 
Arminians  who  had  seats  in  the  synod.**     They  wcrs 
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allowed  to  sit  on  condition  "  that  while  the  affiiira  of 
the  Remonstrants  were  undor  discussion  they  should 
not  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  by  unseason- 
able interruptions,  and  not  acquaint  their  party  with 
anything  done  or  said  in  the  synod  which  concerned 
their  cause."  These  tiureOi  moreover,  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  synod. 

The  synod,  when  organized,  consisted,  jSrvf,  of  the 
deputies  from  the  States,  who  properly  constituted  the 
national  synod,  viz.  89  ministers,  5  professors,  and  18 
ruling  elders;  and,  tecond^,  of  24  foreign  divines. 
The  States-General  were  represented  by  lay  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Daniel  Heinsiua  was  secretary.  The 
only  Protestant  kingdom  in  Europe  that  sent  deputies 
to  the  synod  was  Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  and 
the  divines  of  the  United  Province!*,  there  were  dele- 
gates from  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Wet- 
terau,  Emden,  and  Bremen.  The  Lutheran  church- 
es were  not  represented.  No  delegates  from  France 
were  present,  as  Louis  XIII  forlmde  Rivot  and  Du- 
moulin,  who  were  chosen  aa  deputies  by  the  French 
Protestants,  to  attend. 

This  synod  was,  therefore,  not  a  council  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Europe,  nor  even  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Europe,  but  a  Dutch  national  synod,  to 
which  Reformed  theologians  were  invited  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  *^  Whosoever  casts  bis  eye  over 
the  list  of  the  foreign  divines  that  composed  this  last 
of  Protestiint  councils  will  find  scarcely  one  man  who 
had  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  conditional  predestination,  and 
who  was  not  consequently  disqualified  from  acting  the 
part  of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  existing  religions  dif- 
ferences, or  that  of  a  peace-malcer." 

III.  Acti  of  the  Synod,  —  The  synod  was  opened 
Nov.  18, 1618,  with  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
Dort.  At  the  second  session,  John  Bogermann,  a 
pastor  in  Friesland,  was  chosen  president,  with  Jaco- 
bus Roldndus,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Herman  Fankelius, 
of  Middleburg,  as  assistants,  or  vi<%-presidents.  Se- 
bastian Dammann,  of  Zutphen,  and  Festus  Hommius, 
of  Leyden,  were  appointed  secretaries.  We  cannot  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  course  of  procedure ;  the  sources 
of  information  are  announced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
A  summary  account,  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of 
view,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Miller's  Inbraductory  Estay 
to  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort  (Presbyt.  Board  of  Publican 
tion) ;  and  another,  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view, 
in  Watson,  Tkeologkal  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Dort  (chiefly 
tiken  from  Nichols,  Protestantism  and  Arminiamsm). 
The  following  short  statement  is  partly  fix>m  the  sources 
just  named,  and  partly  translated  from  Heppe,  in  Her- 
zog's  Seal'EncyklopAdie,  iii,  486  sq. 

At  the  third  session  the  credentiab  of  the  deputies 
were  received.  In  the  fourth  it  was  ordered  that  Epis- 
copius  and  twelve  other  Remonstrants  should  be  cited 
to  appear  in  a  fortnight  to  state  and  defend  their  views. 
**  In  the  mean  time  the  Remonstrants,  without  know- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three  of 
their  body  from  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave  for  their  ap- 
pearance at  tho  synod,  in  a  competent  number  and 
under  safe-conduct,  to  defend  their  cause.  On  mak- 
ing their  request  known  to  the  lay  commissioners,  they 
were  informed  of  the  resolution  which  had  passed  the 
synod  only  the  preceding  day.  To  which  they  replied 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  cite  those  to  justify  them- 
selves who  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  come  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  that,  if  they  persisted  in  pro- 
ceeding Mrith  their  plan  of  citation,  they  would  by  that 
act  furnish  just  cause,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  good 
men,  to  entertain  strange  notions  and  suspicions  of  the 
synodical  proceedings.  Not  being  permitted  to  choose 
those  men  from  their  own  body  whom  they  deemed  the 
best  qualified  to  state  and  defend  their  cause,  they  ac- 
counted it  an  additional  hardship  that  their  enemies 
should  assume  that  unlawful  authoritv  to  themselves. 
But  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterward,  when  they 


wished  to  add  two  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
brethren  to  their  number,  were  their  representati«»aj 
successful." 

During  this  fortnight  the  synod  considered  various 
matters  apart  frt>m  the  Remonstrant  question,  ordered 
the  preparation  of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  ordained 
rules  for  catechization,  and  prepared  instructions  for 
the  Dutch  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  etc. 

At  the  twenly'second  session  the  Remonstrants  ap> 
peared,  with  Episcopius  at  their  head.  After  some 
delay,  Episcopius  defended  the  Arminian  doctrine  in  a 
discourse  which  produced  a  profound  impression.  Dis- 
putes arose  in  subsequent  sessions  as  to  the  topics  to 
be  treated,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
taken  up.  In  the  session  of  December  10  the  Remon- 
strants gave  great  offence  by  reading  a  document  from 
the  pen  of  Episcopius,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
^*the  Remonstrants  did  not  own  the  members  of  the 
synod  for  lawful  judges,  because  the  great  majority  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  divines,  were 
their  professed  enemies ;  and  that  most  of  the  inland 
divines  then  assembled,  as  well  as  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  were,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unhappy 
schism  which  was  made  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 
The  second  part  contained  the  twelve  qualifications  of 
which  the  Remonstrants  thought  a  well-constituted 
synod  should  consist.  The  observance  of  the  stipula- 
tions proposed  in  it  they  would  gladly  have  obtained 
from  the  synod,  averring  that  they  were  exceedingly 
equitable,  and  that  the  Protestants  had  offered  simili^ 
conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Papists,  and  the 
Galvinists  for  the  direction  of  the  Lutherans."  On 
January  14  the  Remonstrants  were  dismissed  from  the 
s3mod.  Their  views,  as  gathered  frY>m  their  own  writ- 
ings, were  subsequently  passed  upon  and  condemned. 

The  doctrinal  discussion  in  the  synod  showed  that 
its  members  were  not  so  fully  at  one  in  their  positive 
views  of  doctrine  as  in  their  opposition  to  Arminian- 
ism.  The  question  whether,  according  to  Ephes.  i,  4, 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  election  (ftmdamentum  election 
itu),  gave  rise  to  strong  debates,  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Germans  taking  the  affirmative,  while  other  deputies, 
in  view  of  the  divine  decree,  maintained  the  negative ; 
the  Melancthonian  element  was  obviously  not  yet  up- 
rooted. It  was  found  difficult  at  last  to  harmonize  the 
various  views  of  election  in  one  formula.  The  depu- 
ties frcm  Hesse,  Bremen,  Nassau,  and  England  seemed 
to  favor  a  doctrine  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  sim- 
ilar to  Baxter's  so-called  Universalism.  See  Atone- 
ment. The  CanoMs  Synodid  (sess.  186,  A  pril  23, 1616) 
«et  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  not 
in  the  supralapsarian  sense. 

After  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  it 
remained  to  punish  those  who  upheld  them.  The 
Hessians  and  Anglicans  opposed  the  infliction  of  per- 
sonal penalties.  Nevertheless,  the  synod  ^*  deposed 
the  Arminian  ministers,  excluded  them  and  their  fol- 
lowers from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  suppressed 
their  roligious  assemblies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
government,  which  confirmed  all  their  acts,  sent  a 
number  of  the  clergy  of  that  party,  and  of  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  into  banishment"  (Miller,  fntrodtie^ 
tory  Essay  to  ScoU's  ^^yriod  of  Dort,  p.  29). 

In  the  later  sessions  the  Heidellierg  Catechism  and 
the  Belgic  Confession  were  adopted  as  orthodox  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  in  full  harmony  with  the  W^ord  of 
God.  In  the  144th  session  the  synod  read  before  a 
large  concourse,  in  the  great  church  of  Dort,  the  Gm- 
ons  on  the  five  articles,  and  the  Censura  EceUsiastiea 
passed  against  the  Remonstrants.  The  154th  and  laft 
session  was  held  on  May  9.  Five  days  after  (May  14) 
the  great  Bamcveldt  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague. 

Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  Grtrca,  xi,  723  (Hamb.  1706, 
14  vols.),  gives  an  account  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
which  we  extract  the- following  statement  (tranr' 
by  Nichols)  as  to  the  publication  of  its  A  da  (Joui 
"  For  the  publication  of  the  Acts,  the  divines  chos 
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of  various  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  were  John 
Polyander,  Anthony  Walasas,  Anthony  ThysiuSf  Daniel 
Heinsins,  Festus  Hommias,  Daniel  Colonius,  and  John 
Laets.  But  Dr.  Wm.  Bates  informs  us,  in  his  Uft  of  A . 
WaltmUf  that  the  *  chief  merit  of  the  publication  is  due 
to  Festus  Hommius,  who  was  a  ready  and  elegant  writ- 
er, and,  as  secretary  to  the  synod,  had  noted  with  great- 
er diligence  than  the  others  the  matters  that  had  lieen 
transacted.*  These  Acts  were  published  at  Dort  in 
the  year  1620,  in  folio,  in  the  neat  types  of  Elzevirs  at 
Leyden,  and  were  soon  afterwanls  executed  with 
greater  correctness,  in  the  same  year,  at  Hanover,  in 
quarto,  with  the  addition  of  a  copious  indux.  Prefixed 
to  the  Acts  stand  the  epistle  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  States-General,  addressed  to  the  monarchs  and 
kings,  to  the  princes,  courts,  cities,  and  magistrates 
(of  the  Christian  world),  and  vouching  for  the  fidelity 
and  authority  of  these  Acts ;  and  lilcewise  the  ample 
preface  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  addressed  to  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Christ,  concerning  the  origin  and  increase 
of  the  Dutch  controversies,  for  the  purpose  of  appeas- 
ing which  the  synod  had  been  convened.  The  Acts 
themselves  consist  of  three  parts :  (1.)  The  rules  for 
holding  the  synod ;  the  form  of  the  synodical  oath ; 
decrees  and  judgments  concerning  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  catechising  candidates  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry, and  concerning  the  removal  of  the  abuses  of 
printing ;  the  canons  against  the  five  points  of  the  Re- 
monstrants ;  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  churches ; 
the  approbation  of  the  Palatine  Catechism ;  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  doctrine  of  Conrad  Vorstius ;  a 
writing  of  the  Remonstrants  respecting  the  conditions 
on  which  the  synod  ought  to  be  held ;  the  theses  of 
the  Remonstrants  on  the  five  points,  and  the  various 
exceptions  and  protestations  aj^ainst  the  synod;  a 
writing  by  Simon  Episcopius,  in  which  he  defends 
himself;  the  confession  of  the  two  b  others  Geisteeren ; 
and,  lastly,  the  orations  of  those  very  celebrated  men, 
Balthasar  L3'dius,  Martin  Gregory,  Joseph  Hall,  John 
Polyander,  John  Acronius,  and  of  the  memorable  Epis- 
copius. (2.)  The  judgments  of  the  foreign  divines  on 
the  five  points  of  the  Remonstrants.  (3.)  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Dutch  divines  on  the  same  points." 

The  Cctnant  of  Doctrine  are  given  under  five  heads : 
I.  Of  predestination,  18  articles.  II.  Of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  redemption  of  men  thereby,  9  arti- 
cles. Ill  and  IV.  Of  man*s  corruption,  and  of  his 
conversion,  17  articles.  V.  Of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  15  articles.  They  may  be  found,  in  English, 
in  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort,  and  in  the  ConstUtttion  of  the 
Hff%rmtd  Dutch  Church  (Philadel.  1840,  Appendix,  p. 
72  sq.).  They  were  officially  received  by  Holland, 
France,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland,  but  were 
■merely  countenanced  by  England  and  Brandenbnrg. 
The  English  Church  afterwards  **  rejected  the  deci- 
iions  of  the  synod,  and  a  royal  mandate  of  James  I, 
who  fav«red  Arminianism  as  strongly  in  his  later  years 
as  he  had  favored  Calvinism  before,  in  1622,  forbade 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination"  (Shedd, 
JIUtorif  of  Doctrine,  ii,  477 ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans^ Harpers'  ed.,  i,  272).  The  Reformed  churches 
«if  other  countries  did  not  consider  them  as  binding. 
They  received  legal  authority  in  no  other  countr}*  but 
France.  The  divines  of  Bremen  were  very  moderate 
at  the  synod,  and  afterwards,  headed  by  Martinius, 
they  rejected  its  decisions.  Martinius  wrote:  "0 
Dort,  Dort,  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee." 
Hales,  of  Eton,  was  converted  fh)m  Calvinism  to  Ar- 
minianiftm  at  the  synod.     See  Hat.es. 

IV.  No  Church  council  has  given  rise  to  more  bitter 
eontroversy  than  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Arminian  writ- 
ers have  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  language  as 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  Christian  synod,  M'hile,  on 
the  other  hand,  Calvinistic  writers  have  extolled  its 
fairness  and  impartiality.  AH  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view,  and  upon  the  notion  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  synod  which  is  adopted.     If  this  celeb  ated  as- 


sembly is  conceived  as  a  deliberative  body,  designed 
for  the  ditcuMon  of  the  five  points  of  theology  in  ques- 
tion, then  all  that  the  Arminians  have  said  of  it  would 
be  well  deserved.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  ooo- 
ceived  as  a  body  of  divines  holding  Calvinistic  views, 
believing  those  views  to  be  true,  and  called  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  and  prohibiting  the  contrviy 
opinions  in  the  Belgic  churches,  the  course  of  the  syn- 
od was  consistent  throughout.     And  this  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  view.     It  was  not  a  free  assembly  for 
the  discussion  of  controverted  points  in  theology,  but 
a  national  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  trial  of  alleged 
heretics.    The  judgment  of  Moses  Stuart  will  probably 
lie  generally  acquiesced  in :  *^  That  the  Synod  of  Dort 
should  have  been  highly  celebrated  by  those  contem- 
poraries who  sympathized  with  it  in  feeling  and  in 
doctrine,  was  natural.    Hence  we  find  that,  on  the  ona 
hand,  it  has  been  eulogized  as  the  most  parfect  of  ec^ 
clesiastical  councils  that  have  ever  been  held ;  bvt,  as 
one  might  also  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  its  oppo- 
nents have  been  more  loud,  if  possible,  in  their  com- 
plaints than  its  friends  in  their  praises.     A  deep  sense 
of  injury  and  persecution  of  course  remained  infixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Remonstrants,  and  of  all  who  sym- 
pathized with  them ;  and  this  feeling  was  greatly  ag- 
gavated  by  the  appeal  made  to  the  civil  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  synod,  by  ban- 
ishment, by  imprisonment,  and  by  fine.     Both  the 
parties  undoubtedly  went  too  far  in  their  praise  and 
their  blame.     The  Expositio  of  the  synod  in  qneation 
is  an  able  paper ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that,  compared  with 
other  declarations  of  the  like  nature,  it  calls  for  any 
very  extravagant  eulogy.     Certainly  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  is  superior,  as  a  whole.     Men  of  ^rreat 
talent,  much  learning,  warm  piety,  and  well-meaning 
intentions  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Council  of  Dort, 
and  perhaps  an  unusual  number  of  such  men ;  but  no 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  so  distinguished  as  a  theo- 
logian and  a  writer  as  many  other  men  who  can  be 
easily  named  among  the  Reformed  churches.     That 
the  measures  of  force  which  the  spirit  of  dispute  and 
of  the  day  urged  them  to  take  were  mif^judged,  of 
hurtful  tendency,  and  against  the  true  spirit  of  pru- 
dence and  Protestantism,  I  suppose  no  one  in  our  time 
and  in  our  country  will  venture  to  call  in  question. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  their  opponents  were  more  con- 
cerned in  the  blame  of  these  measures  than  they  were 
willing  to  allow.     They  were  violent,  heated,  sarcas- 
tic, contemptuous.     They  felt  a  deep  sense  of  injury, 
and  they  gave  vent  to  it  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
They  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  were  violated  in  respect  to  them ;  bat 
their  opponents  might  well  complain  also  that  the 
principle  of  Christian  moderation,  and  lenity  of  man- 
ner, and  respect  for  differing  sentiments,  had  not  un- 
firequently  been  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Remon- 
strants.    Nor  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt  that  if 
the  latter  had  been  the  dominant  party  they  would 
have  taken  as  effectual  measures  to  carry  their  points 
as  the  Gomarists  did,  although,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
same  way"  (^American  BiUicai  Rqfosiiory,  i,  258). 

LitercUure. — The  official  Acts — A  eta  Synodi  NciHnna-' 
lis  Dordrechti  habitre (1620, 4to) ;  soon  transl.  into  Dutch ; 
also  into  French,  Les  Actet  de  la  Synode  de  Dort  (Ley- 
den, 1624,  4to);  JwKcium  SynocU  Naiunudis  Reform, 
^ccka.  Bdg.  habit,  Dordrechti  (Dort,  1619,  4to;  tnnsl. 
into  English  by  Bill,  1619) ;  Remonstrant  collection 
of  minutes — Ada  et  Scripta  Synodalia  Dordracena 
Mitmtrorum  RenumstrcaUium  (Hardervici,  1620,  4to) ; 
Hales,  of  Eton,  Letters,  in  his  Golden  Remains  (I^nd. 
1678,  4to) ;  translated  into  I^tin,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions, by  Mosheim,  ffistoria  ConcUii  Dordracem  (Hamb. 
1724);  BalcanquaFs  Letters;  the  account  in  Epistoke 
Preekant,  ac  Erudit,  Virorum  (Amst,  1660,  p.  512  sq.X 
and  many  letters  in  that  collection ;  Hales's  and  Bal- 
canquaPs  Letters,  in  German,  by  D.  Hartnack  (Zeits, 
1672.  12mo) ;  G.  Brandt  (Remonstrant),  Historis  der 
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EejormaHe  (Amsterd.  and  Botterd.  1663-1704,  4  vols. ; 
transL  into  English  by  Chamberlayne,  Lond.  1720-23, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  also  abridged,  1726,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ley- 
dekker  (Calvinist),  Eert  van  de  NtUiamde  Synode  tfon 
Dordre0  (2  parts,  Amat.  1705-1707,  4to),  a  reply  to  G. 
Brandt ;  to  which  reply  his  son,  Joh.  Brandt,  replied 
*ji  VercaUwoording  vcm  de  kuiorie  van  G.  Brandt  (Amst. 
1705) ;  LeUers  of  the  Neman  DdegaUt  (Liters  Deleg. 
Hassiacomm),  ed.  by  Heppe,  in  Ztitichrifi  fur  histo- 
rvcke  Theoloffie,  xxiii,  226  sq. ;  Neal,  Bktory  of  the 
PuriUmi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Collier,  EccieMiasHcal  History 
of  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1841,  vii,  404  sq. ;) ;  Nichols, 
Calvinism  and  Arminiamsm  (Lond.  1824,  2  vols.  8yo), 
i,  cxliii,  and  ii,  576  sq. ;  Mosheim,  EccletiaUieai  Bi»-- 
toriff  cent,  xvii,  sec.  it,  pt.  ii,  cb.  ili ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist. 
ed.  Smith,  iv,  §  43 ;  Schrtkikh,  Kirchengeschickte  $mt 
d,  Beformationj  v,  246  sq. ;  Scott,  Articles  of  the  Synod 
qf  Dortf  transl.  with  notes  (Phila.  Presb.  Board :  se- 
verely reyiewed  in  Nichols,  Calvinism  and  Amanian- 
ism,  vol.  i;  favorably  reviewed  in  Christian  Observer^ 
xviii,  794,  and  in  Spirit  of  the  PilffHms,  iv,  256).  The 
Canons  of  Doctrine^  in  Latin,  are  given  in  the  SyUoge 
C&nfessionum  (Oxon.  1804,  p.  364  sq.);  in  Nienieyer, 
CoUectio  Confessiomtm  (1840,  p.  600) ;  in  August!,  Cor- 
pus Ubrorum  SymboHcontm  (EUierfeld,  1827,  p.  198- 
240) ;  in  English,  in  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort,  cited  above ; 
also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ConsHtuHon  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Chvrch  (Phila.  1840, 18nio);  and  in  Hall,  Har- 
mony of  the  Protestant  Confessions  (Lond.  1842,  p.  589 
sq.).  See  also  Gass,  Geschichfe  der  protestantischen 
Dogmatik^  i,  bk.  ii  and  iii;  Cunningham,  Reformers 
and  Theoiogy  of  the  Riftrrmation,  Essay  vii ;  Cunning- 
ham, Historical  Theology,  ch.  xxv,  §1,2;  and  the  ar- 
ticles Arminianism  ;  Episcopius;  Grotius;  Vors- 
TIU8;  Remonstrants. 

DortUB  (Aoproc)}  a  leading  Jew,  charged  before 
Quadratus,  president  of  Syria,  with  inciting  his  coun- 
trymen to  revolt  against  the  Romans  (Joseph us.  Ant, 
XX,  6,  2). 

Doryxn'ends  (^Aopyfievrj^),,  father  of  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Macron  (1  Mace,  iii,  88;  2  Mace,  iv,  45). 
As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  deserted  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  it  is  possible  that  his  father  is  the  same 
Dorvmenes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Pofyb.  V,  61). 

Dositheans.    See  Dositheus. 

Dosith'etls  (doffidcoc),  the  name  of  several  men 
In  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  "A  priest  and  Levite,"  who,  according  to  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  carried  the 
letter  of  Mordecai  respecting  the  feast  of  Purim  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi,  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ap.  ii,  5)  as  one  of  the  *'  commanders  of  the 
forces*'  of  Ptolemy  VI  Philometor,  though  he  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  a  Dositheus  who  betrayed  to  Herod  a  hostile 
letter  of  Hyrcanus  (^Ant.  xv,  6,  2). 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2 
Mace,  xii,  19,  24). 

3.  A  cavalry  soldier  in  the  army  of  Jndas  Maccabse- 
ns,  of  the  company  of  Bacenor  (2  Mace,  xii,  85). 

4.  A  renegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (B  Mace,  i,  8). 

DositheiiB,  a  Samaritan,  in  the  first  ccntur}%  who 
claimed  to  be  Messiah,  or  the  prophet  promised  in  Dent, 
xviii,  18.  The  Church  fathers  ascribe  to  him  pecul- 
iarly many  doctrines  which  had  always  been  held  by 
the  Samaritans.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
ascetic  life,  and  an  over-scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  (Origen,  De  princ.  iv,  c.  17:  Quo  quisque 
corporis  situ  in  principio  sabbathi  inventus  fuerit,  in 
eo  ad  vesperum  usque  ipsi  permanendum  esse),  which 
originated  evidently  in  a  verbal  interpretation  of 
Exod.  xvi,  29.     As  late  as  the  year  588  the  followers 


of  Dositheus  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
other  Samaritans  concerning  the  passage,  Deut.  xviii, 
18  (Eulogius  ap.  Phot.  hibl.  cod.  p.  230;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
History,  i,  §  18).  Instead  of  being  included  in  the 
class  of  heretics,  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  those 
lunatics  who  have  fiincied  themselves  divine  messen- 
gers. His  impious  claims  caused  an  order  from  the 
Samaritan  high-priest  for  his  apprehension ;  and  Do* 
sitheus  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  he  is  said  to  hava 
starved  to  death  (Epiphnnius,  H<rres.  xiii,  cited  by 
Mosheim,  Hist.  Commtnt.  N.  Y.  1851,  i,  240  note). 

DositheuB,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  sect  called 
after  him  Dosithcowschtschina.  He  taught  that  it 
was  sufScient  to  confess  one^s  sins  and  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  once  every  ten  years,  and  st  the  close 
of  one's  life. — AUgeni.  ReaUEncyhlop.  iv,  817. 

DositheuB,  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Ho 
assembled,  in  1672,  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rooting  out  Calvinism,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  bv  the 
patriarch  Cyril  Lucaris.  He  died  in  1706. — AUgem, 
Recd-Encyklop.  iv,  817. 

Do'tha&n  (Judith  iv,  6).    See  Dothan. 

Do'than  (Heb.  Dothan' ^  •,n^,  contracted  for  l^n^, 
tteo  cistfrns,  which  occurs  with  Si  directive,  Dotha'ye- 
nah,  nrr^i,  "to  Dathan,"  Gen.  xxxvii,  17  [first 
clause];  Sept.  Autiailfi  and  Autaiftf  the  latter  in  Ju- 
dith ;  V^ulg.  Dothain)j  the  place  where  Joseph  found 
his  brethren,  who  had  wandered  thither  with  their 
flocks  from  Shechem.  and  where  he  was  treacherously 
sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17).  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha,  and  the  scene 
of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  **the  mountain"  ("irf^l)  on  which  the 
city  stood,  while  the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blind- 
ness at  the  word  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi,  18).  It  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  789) ; 
but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evidently  well 
known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holofcmes's 
campaign  against  Bethulia  (Judith  iv,  6 ;  vii,  3, 18 ; 
viii,  3).  In  the  Vat.,  and  Alex.,  and  Vulg.  text — it 
is  also  mentioned  in  Judith  iii,  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  JudiBa"  (^loviaia  for  Aoiraia)*  I'hl*  passage  was  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  old  geographers,  not  only  from  the 
corrupt  reading,  'lot'^oiar,  but  also  from  the  expres- 
sion, still  found  in  the  text,  rov  irpiovoi'  roii  /if yoAov ; 
A.V.  '*the  great  strait;"  literally,  *'the  great  saw." 
The  knot  was  cut  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most 
ingeniously  that  irpiutv  was  the  translation  of  "^It&p, 
Ma8Sor=tL  saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  "^IIS'^iQ, 
J/wAor="  the  plain"  {PaUest.  p.  742  sq.).  All  these 
passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  countr>%  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Dothan  is  placed  by  EuFeI)ius  and  Je- 
rome twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  or  Sama- 
ria (Onomasf.  s.  v.  Ao/^ofifiy  Dothaim).  The  well 
into  which  Joseph  was  caf t  I  y  his  brothers,  and  con- 
sequently the  site  of  Dothan,  has,  however,  been 
placed  by  tradition  in  a  veiy  distant  quarter,  namel}', 
about  three  miles  south-east  from  Safed,  where  there  is 
a  khan  called  Khan  Jvhb  Yusuf  the  Khan  of  Joseph's 
Pit,  because  the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  pass- 
ed among  Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in  ques- 
tion (Robinson,  Res.  iii,  817).  The  true  site  of  Dothan 
was  known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi, 
A.D.  1300  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Asher's  ed.  ii,  484),  and  to  Schwarz,  A.D. 
1845  {Palest,  p.  168);  but  neither  of  these  travellere 
gives  any  account  of  the  site.  It  was  accidentallv 
discovered  in  1852  by  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  i,  36-1- 
369).  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  visit  to  P^estine, 
likewise  identified  the  true  site  of  Dothan  in  the  mod- 
em name  Dothan,  a  place  which  he  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  beautiftti  plain  extending  south-westerly  fh)m 
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Kefr  K6d  (Capharcotia)  to  Attil,  woth-east  of  Lejj^in. 
He  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  It  is  now  a  fine  green  tell 
(knoll),  with  a  fountain  on  its  southern  base,  coire- 
sponding  entirely  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Eu- 
sebius.  We  were  told  at  Ya*bad  that  the  great  road 
from  Beisan  and  Zerln  to  Kamleh  and  Egypt  still 
leads  through  this  plain,  entering  it  west  of  Jenin, 
passing  near  Kefr  Ktkd,  and  bending  south-westward 
around  Ya'bnd  to  the  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  Midianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  in  Dothan,  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Beisan,  and 
were  proceeding  to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It 
18  obvious,  too,  that  Joseph's  brethren  well  knew  the 
best  places  for  pasturage.  They  had  exhausted  that 
of  the  Mukna  by  Shcchem  (Nablus),  and  had  after- 
wards repaired  to  the  still  finer  pastures  here  around 
Dothan*'  {Bibliotheea  Sacra,  1853,  p.  122, 123). 

Doty,  Elihu,  was  born  in  1812,  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  in  1835,  and  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
K.  J.,  in  1836,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  in  the  same  year.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  Java,  where  he  laliored 
from  1836  to  1840,.  when  he  was  tran.>«ferred  to  Borneo, 
and  labored  among  the  Dyaks  until  1844.     Thence  he 
was  reinoved  to  China,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Amoy  Mission  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  at  sea 
on  his  return  from  China  in  March,  1865,  but  four  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York.     Mr. 
Doty  was  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar  and  preacher ;  I 
an  indefatigable,  courageous,  self-denying  laborer ;  a  I 
man  of  singular  frankness,  piety,  and  zeal ;  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  celebrated  mission  at  Amoy  I 
from  its  origin,  and  through  all  the  steps  of  its  remark-  j 
able  success.     Few  men  have  surpassed  him  in  the  ■ 
toils  and  faithfulness  of  an  evangelist.     For  years  he  t 
was  regarded  as  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed 
**tlie  model  mission**  of  the  American  Board  and  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Douai,  or  Donay,  a  town  in  France,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Nord ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders. 
Philip  II,  in  1561,  founded  a  university  here  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Louvain.  In  1568  a  Jesuits*  college 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  university  by  Jean 
Lentceillenr,  head  of  the  neighboring  abbey  of  Auchin, 
who  devoted  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  to  the 
support  of  the  college,  which  soon  became  very  power- 
ful. Cardinal  William  Allen  (q.  v.)  established  also 
a  college  at  Douai  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic English  youth. — Ranke,  History  of  the  Papacy ^  bk. 
vi.     For  the  Douai  Bible^  see  Versions. 

Double  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Greek 
words)  has  many  significations  in  Scripture.  '*A 
double  garment"  (Exod.  xxxix,  9)  may  mean  a  lined 
habit,  such  as  the  high-priest's  pectoral,  or  a  complete 
habit  or  suit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  and  a  tunic,  etc. 
Double  heart,  duuhle  tongue,  double  mind,  are  opposed 
to  a  simple,  honest,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  etc. 
Double,  the  counterpart  to  a  quantity,  to  a  space,  to 
a  meisure,  etc.,  which  is  proposed  as  the  exemplar. 
**  Double  money** — the  same  value  as  before,  with  an 
equal  value  added  to  it  (Gen.  xliii,  12, 15).  If  a  stolen 
ox  or  sheep  be  found,  the  thief  shall  restore  double, 
that  is,  two  oxen  or  two  sheep.  For  the  right  under- 
standing of  Isa.  xl,  2,  *'  She  hath  received  of  the  lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins,'*  read  the  counterpart, 
that  which  fits,  the  commensurate  quantity,  extent,  or 
number  of  her  sins;  that  which  is  adequate,  all  things 
considered,  as  a  dispensation  of  punishment  This 
passage  does  not  mean  twice  as  much  as  had  been  de- 
served, double  what  was  just,  but  the  fair,  commensu- 
rate, adequate  retribution.  The  same  is  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  other  places  (Isa.  Ixi,  7 ;  Jar.  zvi,  18 ; 
xvii,  18. — Calmety  s.  v. 


DOUBLE  SENSE  of  Scripture.  In  certain  pro. 
phetic  passages  there  is  a  double  import  or  twofold  ap- 
plication, a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  nearer  and  a  more 
remote.  The  former  relates  to  the  preMot  and  imme- 
diate, while  the  latter  usually  refers  to  the  Messumk 
period  and  spiritual  deliverance.  This  diatinctioD, 
however,  has  been  contested  by  many.  It  u  undenia- 
ble that  several  of  the  fathers  maintained  the  so-called 
double  tente  of  prophecy,  particularly  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  nnmben  in  mod- 
em times  have  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  anforto- 
nate  appellation.  Twofold  refertuee  would  be  much 
more  appropriate;  but  the  name  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. A  recent  writer  asks,  **  How  could  such  po- 
sitions form  part  of  a  rtvekUion  when,  after  we  have 
ascertained  their  meaning,  we  are  still  left  as  igikorant 
as  ever  of  their  import,  since  unde.-  these  worda  anoth- 
er deeper  meaning  still  lies  hidden  ?  Besidea,  how, 
and  upon  what  principle,  can  we  ever  be  sore  that  we 
liave  arrived  at  the  true  secondary  meaning,  or  thjit 
we  have  perfectly  exhausted  the  bnrden  of  these  pas- 
sages, or  that  our  work  as  cominentatars  is  accom- 
plished ?  There  may  be  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or — as 
the  Rabbis  maintain — seventy  meanings  lurking  still 
deeper  under  these  very  words"  (Wolfe,  Jieadah  w  tke 
Psalms,  p.  Ixxiv).  But  neither  the  single  nor  the 
double  sense  of  prophecy  can  justly  be  argued  on  d 
priori  grounds.  Thus  Arnold  (Sermuns,  i,  427)  tries 
to  fihow  that  "a  double  sense  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  very  idea  and  definition  of  proph- 
ecy, as  having,  so  to  speak,  a  human  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine author."  This  language  applies  to  all  inspired 
composition,  and  would  therefore  imply  a  doable  sense 
in  all  Scripture.  The  true  and  only  philosophic*! 
method  is  to  consider  the  actual  phenomena  of  proph- 
ecy as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  see 
whether  the  one-sense  theory  meets  all  the  exigencies 
in  every  case. 

At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  deny  that  the  theory  of 
double-sense  rests  wholly  upon  the  constmction  put 
upon  the  formulfe  by  which  the  N.-T.  writers  frequent- 
ly introduce  the  quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  e.  g.  Matt. 
i.  22,  'ii^a  irXrfputSrj,  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled,'*  and 
the  like  (Wolfe,  p.  Ixxvi).  See  Fclfil.  The  basis 
of  this  method  of  interpretation  lies  far  broader  and 
deeper  than  this ;  it  is  founded  in  part  on  the  typical 
character  of  the  O.-T.  institutions,  and  on  symltoUcal 
transactions  and  teachings ;  it  is  derived  fVom  the  lan- 
guage of  many  individual  passages,  which  is  both  his- 
torical and  hypertiolicil ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  natare 
of  a  theocracy  like  that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  ele- 
mentary, syml)olic«l,  typical,  preparatory  to  a  better 
and  a  spiritual  economy.  It  is  freely  allowed  that  a 
double  sense  should  not  be  admitted  when  another  ex- 
planation is  more  probable.  No  doubt  it  has  been  as- 
sumed in  some  cases  too  hastily ;  but  there  are  cases 
which  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  without  it.  See 
Quotation  (pfO.  T.  in  the  AVtr). 

The  language  of  prophecy  is  generally  vague  and 
obscure;  the  ideas  of  the  seers — their  visions  and 
dreams,  were  tinged  with  darkn^s.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  would  seem  that  they  had  not  themselves  a 
clear  perception  of  all  the  meaning  of  what  they  were 
prompted  to  utter  (1  Pet.  i,  11).  Some  of  their  predic- 
tions, therefore,  are  fairly  susceptible  of  various  refer- 
ences, and  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  so  taken. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  good  rule,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture generally,  to  adopt  that  signification  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  which  frequently  includes 
two  or  more  senses  upon  which  commentators  ha^e 
generally  been  divided ;  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
done  when  these  meanings  are  diverse  in  principle,  but 
onlv  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  double  references  now 
spoken  ot,  they  are  but  branches  of  the  same  wider  ex- 
tension, or  applications  coming  under  the  same  analo- 
gy. That  one  event  in  this  manner  frequently  adum- 
brates another  in  Scripture  b  unquestionable,  end  the 
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language  U  often  adapted  to  each  a  twofold  import. 
Kemarkable  instances  of  thU  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
New  Teflt.f  as,  for  example,  in  our  Lord's  blended  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of 
the  world  (Matt,  xxiv) ;  and  a  similar  ambiguity  runs 
through  all  the  O.-T.  utterances  respecting  *' the  latter 
days/*  the  details  of  which  are  applicable  in  varioas 
degrees  to  the  Restoration  and  to  the  Messianic  era. 
See  EscHATOLOoY.  Indeed,  more  recent  expositors 
are  strongly  inclining,  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse, 
to  that  system  of  exposition  which  regards  its  lan- 
guage, its  visions,  and  its  symbols  as  designed  to  refer 
not  so  much  to  any  specitlG  event  or  series  of  events 
as  to  various  historical  occurrences  and  periods ;  that 
ATherever  general  agencies  appear  in  operation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  individual  transpirations — wherever 
general  causes  and  induences  exist,  there  the  Apoca- 
l\*ptic  prophecies  apply ;  that  they  comprehend  vari- 
ous events  and  periods,  because  they  speak  of  general 
influences  or  agencies  producing  similar  results.  See 
Revelation  (Book  of).  Hence  the  scenery  is  large- 
ly borrowed  from  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  not  in  a  sense 
foreign  to  its  original  import,  but  merely  as  a  fVesh  ap- 
piiciition  or  extension  to  cognate  incidents.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  (Commentary  on  Isaiahy  In  trod.  p. 
87),  *'  all  predictions  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted 
sense,  are  not  specific  and  exclusive,  i.  e.  limited  to 
one  occasion  or  emergenc}^  but  many  are  descriptive 
of  a  sequence  of  events  which  has  been  often  realized. 
Thus,  in  some  parts  of  Isaiah  there  are  prophetic  pic- 
tures of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  which  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  any  one  event  of  that  kind,  but 
the  terms  and  images  of  which  are  borrowed  partly 
f^om  one  and  partly  from  another  through  a  course  of 
ages.  Thus  the  threatening  against  Babylon  contain- 
ed in  Isa.  xiii,  xiv,  if  explained  as  a  specific  and  ex- 
clusive prophecy  of  the  Medo-Persian  conquest,  seems 
to  represent  the  downfall  of  the  city  as  more  sudden 

and  complete  than  it  appears  in  history It  is  a 

panorama  of  the  fall  of  Baliylon,  not  in  its  first  incep- 
tion merely,  but  through  all  its  stages  till  its  consum- 
mation." It  therefore  depicts  diflferent  and  dLntinct 
occurrences,  separated  by  intervals  of  time  from  one 
another.  Each  is  a  certain  grade  and  stage  of  fulfil- 
ment. If  referred  to  one  occurrence,  or  to  a  series  of 
occurrences  taking  pljce  together,  the  prophecy  cer- 
tainly applies  to  them — it  has  its  meaning  in  them ; 
but  it  has  not  its  fall  tense  or  entire  fulfilment  till  ap- 
plied to  other  occurrences.  The  sense  of  it  is  tpring' 
tng  or  germmatU;  coming  to  widen  till  it  embraces  va^ 
nous  re.fiBrences — allusions  and  applications  to  various 
events.     See  Prophecy. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  twofold  refer- 
ence is  found  in  Isa.  xlix,  which  nearly  throughout 
alludes  most  palpably  to  the  Messiah,  yet  under  the 
more  immediate  imagery  of  the  return  and  restoration 
of  the  Babvlonian  exiles.  Thus  Jehovah's  '*  Servant" 
(see  Umbreit,  Kneckt  Gottes^  Hamb.  1840),  chosen  from 
his  birth  for  the  re<lemptive  and  evangelizing  work 
(ver.  1,  2),  is  explicitly  styled  "  Israel*'  (ver.  8),  and  a 
similar  blending  of  the  national  and  the  Messianic  ref- 
erences is  continued  through  the  chapter.  That  the 
speaker  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  nor  the  prophets  as  a 
class,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  neitlier  of  these 
were  ever  intrusted  with  a  message  to  the  Gentiles. 
That  the  address  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chosen 
people  is  favored  by  various  considerations,  but  there 
are  at  the  same  time  clear  indications  that  the  words 
are  those  of  the  Messiah.  These  two  interpretations 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  in  this  pas- 
sage (as  in  others  that  might  be  cited)  the.ideal  speak- 
er is  the  Messiah  considered  as  the  head  of  his  people, 
and  as  forming  with  them  one  complex  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  Tichonios,  quoted  by  Augustine : 
**  Mention  is  often  made  in  Scripture  of  Christ  and 
his  IkxIv  the  Church  as  of  one  person,  to  whom  some 
things  are  attributed  which  reside  only  in  the  Head, 


some  which  belong  only  to  the  Body,  and  some  again 
which  pertain  to  both"  (Alexander,  LaUr  Propheciet 
ofhaiah^  p.  170).     See  Isaiah  (Book  of). 

Another  example  is  Psalm  xvi,  which,  although  is 
the  first  instance,  as  explained  by  all  good  commenta^ 
tors  (e.  g.  Calvin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg. 
Alexander,  Olshansen,  Hupfeld),  describes  a  pious  suf* 
ferer  in  peril  of  death,  either  David  himself  or  some 
other,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  passes  through  one  stage 
of  fulfilment  in  every  pious  sufferer;  while  its  highest 
fulfilment  is  in  Christ,  as  is  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Psulm  xxii :  few  will  deny  that 
it  has  reference,  chiefly  or  in  its  highest  import,  to 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  righteous  afllicted ;  but  verses 
6,  9, 10  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  literal  application  to 
the  writer's  own  sacred  sorrows.  We  may  alfo  point 
to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  as  a  more  extended  example.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  book  refers  pri- 
marily to  a  historical  object,  the  exile,  and  the  deliv- 
eratice  of  Israel  from  Babylon.  But  along  with  tha 
description  of  this  restoration  there  is  a  deeper  and 
higher  reference,  namely,  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  comes  spiritual  deliverance.  The  two  are 
spoken  of  together,  and  blendeil  in  the  description 
given.  The  prophecy  \raBfulJiUid  in  the  last;  it  had 
an  incipient  fulfilment,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  in  the  first.  It  matters  not  whether  tho 
prophet  himself  distinctly  intended  to  speak  of  both  ; 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no  ver}'  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  his  language  would  be 
verified  by  history  in  its  highest  sense.  The  descrip- 
tions are  of  snch  a  kind  as  to  forbid  their  esdusive 
application  either  to  the  New  dispensation  or  to  events 
in  the  Old ;  both  must  be  combined  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  true  interpretation ;  they  relate  both  to  histor- 
ical events  under  the  Old,  and  spiritual  ones  under 
the  New  oconomv.  Nor  are  the  references  to  the  his- 
torical  and  the  spiritual  kept  apart;  the  one  merges 
into  the  other ;  in  some  parts  the  descriptions  point  to 
the  two  as  successive,  while  in  others  they  embrace 
both  together.     See  Psalms. 

A  common  objection  to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
is  that  it  b  arbitrary  to  apply  one  part  of  a  prophecy 
to  a  historical  person  or  place,  and  another  part  of  the 
same  passage  spiritually ;  to  interpret  one  verse  liter- 
ally and  another  emblematically ;  for  example,  to  say 
that  David  is  meant  in  this  clause,  and  Christ  in  that. 
Those  who  do  not  explain  the  same  prophecy  through- 
out in  one  consistent  method  are  justly  liable  to  this 
objection :  the  two  methods,  the  historical  and  the 
spiritual,  or  the  nearer  and  more  remote,  should  be 
adopted  together  and  applied  throughout  the  same 
passage,  except  that  in  certain  pai  ts  a  preponderance 
may  be  allowed  to  one  or  the  other  import;  while 
those  who  prefer  the  historical  alone,  or  the  spiritual 
alone,  should  adhere  to  each  respectively :  it  is  wrong 
to  run  from  one  to  another  in  the  si>me  prophecy,  un- 
less there  be  evident  marks  of  a  transition.  This  ol>- 
jection,  therefore,  does  not  lie  against  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  twofold-reference  scheme,  but  against  its 
abuse. 

As  to  the  other  objection  urged  against  this  method 
of  interpretation,  that  it  opens  the  door  for  many,  even 
an  indefinite  number  of  senses,  as  well  as  two,  it  may 
be  suflScient  to  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  bo 
evidence  of  severul  senses  inhering  in  a  given  prophe- 
cy, they  ought,  of  course,  all  to  be  admitted,  however 
numerous  they  may  be.  But,  secondly,  there  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  exist  more  than  two  such 
senses,  and  these  not  really  distinct,  but  related  to 
each  other  as  special  and  general,  as  local  and  univer- 
sal, or  as  primary  and  secondary,  as  germinal  and 
complete,  as  historical  and  spiritual,  etc.  In  short, 
one  event  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  type  of  another,  be- 
cause involving  the  same  principle  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy ;  e.  g.  the  **  Man  of  Sin"  (q.  v.)  is  Antichrist  as  a 
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■pitftnal  antagonist,  whetber  In  the  form  of  the  Seleacii 
persccutura,  pagau  Home,  nt  the  p  ipacy.  Sm  Little 
Born.  Sm  Davidson,  in  Home's  latrodaclion,  new 
ed.  ii,  4fi8  iq. ;  an  the  utber  side,  Stuart,  in  the  Biblic. 
Jlepoi.  1831,  p.  63  Bq. ;  in  the  B&luKhtca  Baera,  1S5!, 
p.4o9!q.;  comp.8Uer,  Ifoni.  o/yfim,  i,  4B1  sq.,  Am. 
ed. ;  Mith.  Qaan.  Btdew,  April,  1867,  p.  Vdb  sq.  See 
Hebuenedtics. 

Doabt  (ifsMfo,  to  go  two  wajs).  "Han  knows 
some  tbinga  and  is  ignorant  of  many  things,  while  ho 
Is  in  duu'jt  aa  to  other  things.  Boa'A  li  that  stale  of 
contradictory 


Shavli 


pderance  ofevlden 


^Infav. 


lived  idea 


of  either.  Philosophical  detiil  liaa  been  distinguisbed 
as  protidoial  or  dffiiuliiit.  D^nilSnt  dmAI  is  icfpH- 
dim,  Piwitioivd  or  mtAodiccU  dntitf  is  a  votunlary 
■  uspending  of  our  jud^^ent  (or  a  time,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  more  clear  and  sure  conclusion.  This  was 
lint  t^ven  as  ■  rule  in  philoeophlcsl  method  l>y  Des 
Cartas,  who  tells  us  that  he  began  liy  doi ' 
tiling,  discharging  his  mind  of  oil  precon 

jected  them  to  a  rigorous  sxamination.  Doabt  is  sam 
degree  of  belief,  along  with  the  couscinusness  of  igni 
ranee,  in  regard  to  a  propositiou.  Absolute  disbei^ff 
implies  knowledge:  it  is  the  knowledge  that  such  or 
■uch  a  tiling  Is  not  true.  If  the  mind  admits  a  propo- 
sition without  any  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  il, 
this  is  cndaSlg!  if  it  ia  open  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion, but  feels  Ignorance  cuneeming  It,  this  is  douhl. 
Aa  knowledgu  increases,  dou'it  diminishes,  and  belief 
or  dislielicf  strengthens  (Tavlor,  ElentenU  o/Thmghi)." 
—Fleming,  VoaibulaTy  nfpkiloti^,  Phila.  18<>0.  See 
Dsa  CABTi;a .   " 


Doubts,  Disaot-vmo  ar,  Chald.  y~:^p  K*??^, 
mtAar'e'  latrin',  lo  uMmi  kiuHt,  i.  e.  solve  problems; 
a  form  of  speech  still  commonly  employed  in  the  Eut 
for  the  deCermtnalion  of  difficult  questions  (see  Rob- 
erta, Burdcr,  Bush,  lUailra.  in  loc.). 

Doogtl  (P^^,  balttt',  so  called  tram  latlling  In 
fermentation,  Exod.  Jiii,  34,  39 ;  Jer.  vii,  IS ;  Hos.  vii, 
4;  "flour,"  2  Sam.  iiii,8(  ri-iU-^-}S,  aruoth' , grilt,  w 
called  as  being ^Hyumjed.  Nnm.  xv,  ?U,  21 ;  Neb.  X,  37 ; 
Ezek.  xliv,  SIJ).  iiee  Cook.  The  dough,  we  are  told, 
which  the  IsruelitcB  had  prepared  fiir  baking,  and  on 
which  it  app-ara  tbey  sulieitted  after  they  left  Eg.vpC 
fur  a  month,  was  carried  sway  liv  Ihem  In  their  knead- 
ing-tronghs  on  their  shoulders' (Eiod.  111,34).  See 
K:iE*Disa-TiiouaH.  In  Oriental  countries,  and  in- 
deed in  all  tropical  climates,  the  proceiu  of  preparing 
the  m  iterials  for  baking  is  very  oMpeditions,  and  gen- 
erally performed  in  the  house  for  e.ich  meal,  including 
grinding  the  meal.    See  Bread.     The  fermentation  is 


often  dispen»ad  with  alti^lher.  See  Leatbs.  Ftcd 
Hos.  vii,  8,  It  appears  tiut  the  doagh  bad  to  be  tnnied 
in  the  proccis  of  baking,  in  order  to  be  well  done.  See 
Bakk. 

Dotlgliarty,  GEonaE,  a  Methodist  Eplscopsl  mln- 
laUr  ofthe  South  Carolina  Conference.  The  date  of  hu 
birth  is  wanting.  He  entered  the  itinenncy  in  179i>. 
was  presiding  elder  IBthJ-C,  became  aaperannnale  to 
1807,  and  died  March  U,  1807,  at  Wlbnlngton,  K.  C. 
Mr.  Donghoity  was  one  ofthe  greatest  preacber«  of  hit 
Conference.  His  mind  and  memory  were  capacioiif ; 
ho  had  a  large  fund  of  knowledge,  was  indefatigable 
in  Ubor  and  study,  and  '-totally  dead  to  the  world. ' 
He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  aasocUtes  with  regjird  lo 
education,  and  labored  in  180:1  to  esUblish  a  lleih- 
odlst  academy  in  South  Carolina.  In  18U1  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  mob,  gathered  In  the  InteCHt  ot  slaver; 
in  Charleston.  They  dragged  him  to  a  pnmp,  and 
pumped  water  on  him  till  he  was  nearly  exIuDSted. 
when  a  heroic  woman  interfered  and  kept  the  mub  at 
bey  till  help  arrived  and  saved  him  from  picliable 
death.— Stevens,  //tsforgr  of  lie  Mo/mUiI  Epucopal 
Church,  vols,  ill  and  iv  ;  Mmultt  of  Conftmica,  i,  155i 
D<XTn3,AmattofSiiaaiernMcavidim,f.33B;  Spngnt, 
AuboIm,  vii,  290. 

Doughty,  John,  was  born  at  Hartlej-,  uew  Wor- 
cester, England,  about  ls93 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  felluw  of  Merton  College.  About  163]  he 
was  made  rector  of  Lap wurth, Warwickshire  j  and  af- 

prebendary  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Cheam,  Sur- 
rey. He  died  at  Westminnter,  Dec.  2£,  1672.  lit 
published,  under  the  Latinized  name  Uuugbtaus.  .-1  •- 
idtcUi  Sacra,  live  excunui  phUokyiri  brmi  mprr  dr. 
S.  Scriplura  locii  (Uond.  1658  60,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  2d  ed. 
with  KnatchUull's  Animadrtr.  n  JV.  T.  (Atnst.  1«»L 
8vo) ;  De  Cidicibai  eMcAarufiicu  vet.  Chriitiam'rwm 
(Bninis,  1694, 8vo).— Ddrllng.  Cgclopaiia  BibSo^ajA- 
tea,  i,  919;  Orme,  BibtiaUieca  Biblica. 

Dovglity,  Bamasl,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
iilerofthe  Philadelphia  Conference,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia In  January,  1791,  was  converted  in  mG,  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1823,  was  stationed  sncccsaiTely 
at  Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at  St.  George's,  Tblli- 
delphla,  and  died  at  Wilmington,  Del,,  Sept.  17,  Ixid, 
Mr.  Doughty  was  one  ofthe  most  popular,  UMful.  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  He  woa  an  eli-quent 
advocate  for  the  benevolent  institutions  ofthe  Chnnb. 
especially  for  Sunday-schools,  of  which  he  was  m.  di^o- 
gulahed  promoter,  both  liefore  and  after  bis  entrancv  tu 
Ibe  regular  ministry.  His  literary  and  thenloKical  n^ 
quiremenls  and  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  as  hif  puU 


llshed  S 


t,  especially 


Arab  WooieD  griBding  Oral 


the  MiAodit  Mapa 

ine  upon  "  Inatatnlity  in  Religion.*' 
He  was  rapidly  rising  in  infiiiencv 
and  usefulness  when  be  waa  md- 
denly  cut  down. — J/uuba  ofCo^ 
ftmai,  ii,  88 ;  Spragoe,  A  nmnlt, 
vii,  672, 

DouElaB,  Oaivln.  or  Oa 
vin, bishop  of  Diinkeld,  Scotland. 

earl  of  Angns,  and  was  biun  «l 
Brechin  in  1474,  or  the  h^inninc 
of  1475.  He  received  his  «lnc»- 
tton  Enl  in  his  own  countn-,  and 
then  on  the  Continent.  On  bi- 
return  to  Scotland  ho  wmi  made 
provost  of  the  mllegiate  cfaurr-h 
of  St.Giles,  at  Edinburgh,  and  af- 
terwards abbot  of  AI»rbnnliiok. 
He  was  also  nominated  by  thr 
queen  regent  lo  the  archlii^hopric 
of  SI.  Andrews,  but  this  diKnit? 
he  never  obtained,  owing  to  die 
refusal  ofthe  pope  to  confirm  the 


DOUGLAS  8; 

■ppalntniiinL  H«  wu,  boKever,  couflnned  u  bUbap 
of  DoDkeld  thruugb  the  interert  of  Henry  VIII  with 
piipe  Leo  X.  His  adniniatratioD  ftll  in  a  troubled 
time,  and  aftttr  nuay  vaxalions  ha  rslired  lo  Englind, 
where  Henry  V[ll  granted  him  ii  penaion.  Ha  died 
of  the  pLi^ne  at  London  in  1622,  Bishop  Poat^liu 
t.sn&IUad  the  jEtieid  of  Virgil  into  Scottish  Tena, 
printed  at  Lundun  in  1553. 4to.  Hla  other  worka  are  a 
poem  called  Tit  Fulaa  of  Houor.  ito,a.iiA  King  Hart, 
printed  in  1706.  Hla  iirgil  waa  reprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh in  folio,  with  a  glouary,  in  17X0, — Kippia,  Bio- 
grap)tia  Britatmua,  v,  ii38. 

Douglas,  Jolm,  D.D.,  blnhop  of  Saliahury,  wu 
bora  In  1721  at  Pittenweem,  Fifeshire,  and  wat  educa- 
ted at  Baliol  CoUege,  Oxford.  Ha  via  chapluln  in  Iba 
Guarda  at  the  battle  of  Fonteno}',  became  canon  and 
dean  of  Wertmhuler  in  1702,  was  made  binhop  of  Car 
lisle  in  1787,  and  in  1701  waa  transferred  to  Salisbury. 
He  died  Hay  19,  1HU7.  Dr.  Douglas  oas  intimate 
Kith  Dr.  Johnson,  and  alt  tha  moat  celebraled  of  his 
contempnrariee.  He  «ra«  an  accurate  acliotar  and 
crilif,  and  e:<po«ed  Lander  in  his  MitUm  no  Pbigiary, 
and  ably  attacked  Hume  in  bis  Crittnon  a/  Miraelti. 
Itoth  theae  e^eaya  are  ({iren  In  Duuglaa'a  SrUd  H'ortt 
(Ijalisbury,  18:^0,  4to).  Ha  also  vmle  largely  against 
ATcbiliald  Bower,  aiming  to  ahuw  that  he  was  a  liter 
ary  and  reltgioua  Impoator,  in  hia  Six  LtOen  lo  SAel- 
don  (Lond.  17&G,  Svo),  and  in  hii  Boa  rr  uad  TUlemonl 
comparrd  (London,  lTo7,  Bro).  A  new  edition  of  hia 
CriUrion  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  Preaa  (ISSB). 
SeaiElllott,  DeUHealim  a/  Sommatti  (Lond.  ISat),  p. 
G25  \  Van  Mildcrt,  BojU  Uctiavi. 

Donglass,  Thomas  LnoAif,  an  eminent  Uethodii't 
Eplsciip^il  mini«ter  of  tha  Virginia  Conference,  and  af- 
tarwarda  of  the  Tenneraee  Conference,  waa  bom  in 
Parwo  County,  N.  C,  July  8, 178],  entered  the  Vir- 
ginia  Conference  on  trial  in  1801,  truTcled  on  impor- 
Unt  ciicuita  and  districts  until  1813,  wus  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  died  near 
Franklin,  Tenn..  April  9,  18J3.  Hr.  Unoglaxs  was 
eminently  useful  both  aa  ■  preacher  and  presiding  el- 
der, and  hia  Influence  waa  very  great  in  the  Confar- 
encea  wltb  wbicb  be  was  connected  during  more  than 
thirty  years.   Hissermonswere  pregnant  with  thought, 

'  Ilia  appsala  were  full  of  pathos.     Few  preachers 


of  his  I 


le  had  K 
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and  thorougbly  veiaed 
'otMethudiam.  "Hbpia- 
ly  wus  uniform  and  deep,  bis  temper  sweat,"  snd  his 
old  age  was  bright  and  blessed.  He  was  several  times 
elected  a  delegate  to  tha  General  Conference.— «n- 
ula  ofCm/ermcei,  iii.  467 ;  Spnigue,  AnaaU,  vii,  862 ; 
Summera,  Siogrt^Ueal  Shelrlia,  p.  1<J8. 

Dove  (rui',  gonaA',  prob.  referring  (o  the  sexual 
toarmA  of  that  bird ;  wfpivripa ;  both  terms  occa- 
sionally rendered  "pigeon").  There  are  probably 
several  species  of  doves  or  ^geona  included  in  the 
Hebrew  name  with  ita  Qrerk  equivalent.  It  may 
contain  all  those  that  inhabit  Palestine,  exclusive  of 
the  turtle-doves  properly  so  called.     See  TobtlE' 


II  eicavBled  trees. 


7  DOVE 

DOVE.  In  modem  systems,  tha  doves  are  Included  in 
the  natural  family  ot  CvlamUdir,  or  pigeon  tribe,  which 
comprises  tbe  pigeons,  doves,  and  turtles;  bntnuEural- 
iata  are  still  divided  as  to  tbe  proper  place  of  tha  fam- 
ily, and  the  limits  of  the  respective  subdivisions  (see 
Bochart,  Bitrot.  ii,  54S  sq.].  Syria  posseaaes  sevemt 
species  of  pigeon:  the  Columba  amu,  or  stnck-dovej 
C.  fKibimbut,  or  ring-dove;  C.  dotaatica,  litiai  the 
common  pigeon  in  aevcnl  varieties,  such  as  tbe  Bar- 
bary,  Turkish  or  Persian  carrier,  crisp,  and  shaker. 
Theae  are  still  watched  in  Ihehr  flight  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  anciently  their  number,  giriitlons,  and  oth- 
er manauvres  were  observed  by  soothsayers.  Tbe 
wild  species,  as  well  aa  the  tuillMovM.  migrate  from 
Palestine  to  the  sonth,  but  stock  and  ring-doves  are 
not  long  abwnt.     In  the  wild  slate,  doves  gencrall}* 

sv  are  ea»ilv  taoKbt  suLmis- 
mankind,  i.nd,  whrn  domes- 
ticated, build  in  structures  erected  fur  their  accommo- 
dation,  called  "dove-cotes"  (comp.  Cant,  ii,  14;  Jer. 
xlvili,  !8 ;  laa.  Ijt,  8).  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaat.  The  pigeon- 
cnt  is  a  nnivcrMil  feature  In  the  bouses  of  IJp|Mr 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-l louses  are  erected  Ft  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  dung  as  manure.  Tbe  allusion  in  Isa.  1x,  8,  Is  lo 
the  immense  com  poet  masses  of  these  Ijlrds  tbst  East- 
ern travellers  describe,  as  they  are  seen  flying  to  their 
cotes  or  placet  of  general  resort.  1  hey  snnietimet  re- 
semble a  distant  heavy  cloud,  and  are  so  dense  as  to 
obscure  the  rsys  of  the  sun.  Stanley  iSi/r.  and  Pal. 
p.  S&7),  [peaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  tbe  Syrian 
Venus,  says:  "Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  Iba  sa- 
cred duves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the 
spot,  and  celebrated  there  even  as  lale  as  Eutebius— 
still  nil  wilb  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which 
grow  in  tbe  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  wslls." 
See  below.  The  dove  has  been  by  some  considered 
(thongh  in  an  obscute  paasage)  as  an  early  national 
standard  (Psa.  liviii,  18),  being  likewise  held  in  pagan 
Syria  and  HicEnicU  to  be  an  ensign  and  a  divinity, 
resplendent  with  silver  and  gold,  and  so  venerated  as 
to  be  regarded  aa  holy,  and  fbrbidden  aa  an  article  of 
food.     (See  Engel,  KjipTOM,  ii,  184;  Creoier,  S^wdxiL, 


II.  70-77,)  It  Is  supposed  tliat  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babj-lonians 
in  honor  of  Semiramis.  Thia  explains  the  e;[preBsion 
in  Jer.  xxv,  88,  "from  before  the  Aercenees  of  the 
dove,"  I.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvl,  16;  1,  IG). 
There  .is,  however,  no  representation  of  tbe  dove 
among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  ft  could 
hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the  nation  at 
the  time  when  they  were  eieculed]  and  tbe  word  in 
tbe  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits  anotlver 
interpretation  (Geaenius.  T/ri-nir.  p.  601  a).  By  the 
Hebrew  law,  however  (see  Mishna,  Yom  Tab,  i,  B; 
ifoia  Balhra,  ii,  5  n\. ;  BiAJaimma.  vli,  ;),  doves  and 
turtle-doves  were  tbe  only  birds  that  could  be  offered 
in  sacriflce,  and  th^  were  usually  selected  for  < 
purpose  by  tbe  less  wealthy  (Gen.  xv,  9;  Lev.  i 
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xli,  6 ;  Luke  H,  24) ;  and,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
them,  dealers  in  these  birds  sat  ahout  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12,  etc.)>  The  brown  wood- 
doTe  is  said  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  name ;  but 
all  the  sacred  birds,  unless  expressly  mentioned,  were 
pure  white,  or  with  some  roseate  feathers  about  the 
wing  coverts,  such  as  are  still  frequently  bred  from 
the  carrier-pigeon  of  Scandiroon.  It  is  this  kind 
which  TibuUus  notices  (i,  7).  The  currier-birds  are 
represented  in  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are 
shown  letting  them  fly  on  a  message.  All  pigeons  in 
their  true  wild  plumage  have  iridescent  colors  about 
the  neck,  and  often  reflected  flashes  of  the  same  colors 
on  the  shoulders,  which  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
and  gold  feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ; 
and  thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and  slaty- 
colored  species.  This  beauty  of  plumage  is  alluded  to 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  16,  where  the  design  of  the  Psalmist  is 
to  present,  in  contrast,  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
two  difierent  periods  of  their  history :  in  the  day  of 
their  affliction  and  calamity  they  were  covered  as  it 
were  with  shame  and  confusion,  but  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity  they  should  resemble  the  cleanest  and 
most  beautiful  of  birds.  The  dove  was  the  harbinger 
of  reconciliation  with  God  (Gen.  viii,  8, 10,  etc.),  when 
Noah  sent  one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge  had  assuaged.  The  association  of  the 
dove  and  the  olive  is  not  only  nntural,  but  highly  em- 
blematical (Thomson,  Laayi  and  Book^  i,  69).  The  dove 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  em- 
blem of  purity  and  innocence,  and  so  it  doubtless  was 
viewed  by  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  Ir,  6-8),  although  with 
a  special  allusion  to  the  swiftness  of  that  bird's  fli.^bt 
(comp.  Sophocl.  aSd,  Col.  1081 ;  Eurip.  Baech.  1090). 
By  an  almost  anthropomorphic  extension  of  this  idea, 
the  dove  is,  figuratively,  next  to  man,  the  most  exalt- 
ed of  animals,  symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  senti- 
ment that  appears  to  be  coached  in  the  description  of 
creation  (Gen.  i,  2),  where  the  Spirit  is  represented  as 
brooding  (**  moved*')  over  the  surface  of  chaos.  (See 
treatises  on  this  point  by  Augusti,  Die  Taube^  in  Giese- 
ler  and  Locke's  Zeitschr.  iii,  56-64;  MoUer,  I>e  cohimba^ 
Frib.  1721;  Schmid,  De  cohtmbU,  Helmst.  1711, 1781; 
Schwebel,  De  cohtmbarum  cuUu^  Onold.  1767 ;  £.  F. 
Wernsdorf, />e  timulacro  co/um&e,  Viteb.  1773;  Id.  i>e 
oolumba  sancla  Syrorttnk,  Helmst.  1761 ;  J.  C.  Wems- 
dorf,  De  columba^  Helmst.  1770 ;  Ziebich,  De  columba 
pentecostaHyYit&h.  1737.)  The  Holy  Spirit  descended, 
as  a  dove  descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism — 
visibly  with  that  peculiar  hovering  motion  which  distin- 
guishes the  descent  of  a  dove  (Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Mark  i,  10; 
Luke  iii,  22 ;  John  i,82).  (See  the  treatises  on  this  in- 
cident, in  Latin,  by  Adler  [Sorav.  1822],Bdhmer  [Jen. 
1727],  Christ  [Jen.  1727],  Riess  [Marb.  1736],  Kech- 
enberg  [Cob.  1741],  Varemus  [Kil.  1671 ;  Vitcb.  1713, 
1728],  Ziebich  [Ger.  1772] ;  in  German  by  Schulthess 
[in  Winer's  Krii,  Jour,  iv,  257-294] .)  The  dove  is  also 
a  noted  symbol  of  tender  and  devoted  affection,  espe- 
cially in  the  Canticles  (i,  15 ;  ii,  14,  etc.).  The  conju- 
gal fidelity  of  the  dove  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
writer  who  has  described  or  alluded  to  her  character 
(Cant,  i,  15).  She  admits  but  of  one  mate,  and  never 
forsakes  him  until  death  puts  an  end  to  their  union. 
The  black  pigeon,  when  her  mate  dies,  obstinatel}'  re- 
jects another,  and  continues  in  a  widowed  state  for 
Ufe.  Hence  among  the  Egyptians  a  l)lack  pigeon  was 
the  symlx)l  of  a  widow  who  declined  to  enter  again 
into  the  marriage  relation.  These  facts  have  been 
transferred,  by  later  authors,  to  the  widowed  turtle, 
which,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  another  mate,  con- 
tinues, in  mournful  strains,  to  deplore  her  loss  until 
death  puts  a  period  to  her  sorrows.  (On  the  emble- 
matical uses  of  the  dove,  see  further  Wemj'ss,  Symbol. 
Di^,  8.  v.)  The  cooing  of  the  dove,  when  solitary,  is 
oftdn  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxxviii,14;  lix,ll ; 
Nah.,  ii,  7).    CJomp.  Pigeon. 


In  Christian  art,  the  dove  is  employed  as  the 
blem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  following  the  literal  interpre- 
tation, which  b  doubtless  the  true  one,  of  Uatt.  iii,  16. 
After  images  and  pictures  began  to  be  allowed  ia 
churches,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  by  the  effi- 
gies of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altar,  and  the 
baptistery  had  the  same.  The  place  over  the  altar 
where  it  was  suspended  was  called  perittrrumf  from 
TTtpttrnpaf  a  dove  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdet.  bk.  viii,  cfa. 
vi,  §  19). 

*'  From  the  dove  being  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  ia  gen- 
erally represented  white,  with  its  beak  and  daws  red, 
as  they  occur  in  nature.  In  the  older  pictures,  a  gold- 
en nimbus  surrounds  its  head,  the  nimbus  being  fre- 
quently divided  by  a  cross,  either  red  or  black.  In 
stained-glass  windows  we  see  the  dove  with  seven 
rays  proceeding  from  it,  terminating  in  seven  vtars 
significative  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Holding  an  olive-branch,  the  dove  is  an  emldero  of 
peace.  When  seen  issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying 
saints  and  mart^TS,  it  represents  the  human  soul  puri- 
fied by  suffering.  A  dove  with  six  wings  is  a  type  of 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  when  so  employed,  it  has 
the  breast  and  belly  of  silver,  and  the  back  of  gold, 
two  wings  being  attached  to  the  head,  two  to  the 
shoulders,  and  two  to  the  feet.  The  pyx  or  box  for 
containing  the  Host  (q.  v.)  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
is  8ometim38  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  susi 


Pyx  in  the  form  of  a  Dove. 

ed  over  the  altar,  and  the  dove  is  often  placed  on  the 
covers  of  fonts.  In  this  position  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  parish  churches  in  England*'  (Chaml>er8,  Entydc^- 
pxdia^  s.  v.).  See  also  Martigny,  Did.  des  Aniiguitet 
ChreUewM  (Paris,  1865,  p.  164 ;  Didron,  Chrittian  Icon- 
ography (Bohn),  p.  451 ;  Jehan,  Diet,  des  OriginA  da 
Chrietianisme  (Paris,  1856),  art.  Colombe. 

DOVE-COT.  Isaiah  (Ix,  8)  clearly  refers  to  soch 
structures  in  describing  the  final  restoration  of  Israel 
after  their  long  exile:  "Who  are  these  that  fiy  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?"(D*^3S'»3 
OiT^n'SIX-iK,  like  the  doves  to  their  latHces),     Thev 

V       ••        \   *T  V  • 

doubtless  derived  their  Heb.  name  from  Uieir  latticed 
or  window-like  form.  See  Window.  Morier  illuF- 
trates  this  comparison  from  what  ho  observed  in  Per- 
sia. "  In  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  the  westward, 
near  the  Zainderood,  are  many  pigeon-houses,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  habitations,  for  the  sole  purpose  cf 
collecting  pigeons'  dung  for  manure.  They  are  lon^ 
round  towers,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  and  crowned  by  conical  spiracles,  through  which 
the  pigeons  descend.  Their  interior  resembles  a  bon- 
ey-comb,  piereed  with  a  thousand  holes,  each  of  which 
forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest.  More  care  appears  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  their  outside  than  upon  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  dwelling-houses,  for  they  are 
pointed  and  ornamented.  The  extraordinary  flights 
of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen  alight  upon  one  of  these 
buildings  afford,  perhaps,  a  good  illustration  of  that 
passage  in  Isa.  Ix,  8.  Their  great  numbers,  and  the 
compactness  of  their  mass,  literally  look  like  a  cloud 
at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  sun  in  their  passage** 
(Second  Journey  through  Perriaf  p.  140).    Not  only  are 
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ticse  Irirds  proAUIile  u  rood  bat  both  Poner  and 
Moner  uaure  as  thjit  tbeir  manure  a  aenl  m  Persia. 
According  to  the  latter,  "the  dung  of  pigeoas  ia  the 
dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use ;  and  aa  thev 
appir  it  almost  entire!}'  for  the  rearing  of  malDns,  it  is 
probably  on  that  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan 
ore  so  much  tiner  than  those  of  other  cities.  The 
revenue  of  a  pijcean-hauae  is  aboat  a  hundred  tomauns 
per  annum"  {SKond  Joumry,  p.  141).  Porter  aaj-L. 
"too  hundred  tomanns"  (Travdi,  i,  4G1).  Aee  below. 
DOVES'  DUNQ  occurs  in  3  Kings  vi,  !5,  aa  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  D^li^~'<'nn  (eAur^'-yanui'),  which 
in  the  margin  is  irrittan  D^3l^-37  (dikjioauH'),  botb 
meaolDg  the  same  thinj;.  By  many  the  expression 
is  considered  to  signify  literally  the  dune  of  pigeons 
as  food  in  the  last  degree  of  human  Buffering  by  fam- 
ine :  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria,  and 
behold  ttiey  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
tor  threescore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  of  (JOKf'  dtag  for  four  pieces  of  silver."    Diffeieut 

the  meaning  of  the  words  which  are  the  snljject  of  this 
article,  namely,  whether  they  should  be  taken  literal- 
ly, or  aa  a  figurative  name  of  some  vegetable  anb- 
etance.  The  strongest  piunt  in  favor  of  the  former 
view  is  that  all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  nnder- 
Btood  the  term  literally,  and  generally  as  an  article 
of  fiwd.  That  this  interpretitiun  is  not  forced  appeara 
fhim  similar  passages  in  Josephus  (,WaT,  v,  IS,  7): 
"Some  persona  wore  driven  to  such  terrible  distreae 
as  to  search  the  common  sewers  end  old  dnnghiiia  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and 
what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look 
apon  they  now  used  for  food  ;"  see  also  £usehina  (£c-  ] 
de:  Hill,  iii,  6):  "Indeed  neceaeity  forced  Ihem  to 
apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing;  and,  gathering  what 
was  no  food  even  forthe  fllthiest  nf  irrational  animals, 
they  devoured  it."  Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  literal  meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Bruson  (MeraorabU,  il,  c.  41):  "The  Cretans, 
during  the  aiege  by  Heteilus,  on  account  of  the  scarci- 
ty of  wine  and  drinks,  allayed  their  thirst  with  the 
nrine  of  cattle;"  and  one  much  to  the  point  from  a 
Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year  1316  so 
great  a  famine  distressed  tiie  Bngiieh  that  "men  ate 
their  own  children,  doga,  mice,  and  pigeoiu'  dtmg." 
Aa  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  paeaage  in  queation  may  be  adduced 
the  language  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  Jewf  in  the  time  of 
HezekUh  (2  Kings  xviii,  27;  Isa.  :ij[xvi,  19).  Other 
and  more  modem  instancea  have  been  adduced,  and 
among  them  the  famine  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  II,  A. D.  1316,  when  "pigeona'  dang" 
ia  mentioned  as  being  eaten  by  the  poor  (Ediaburgh 
Cl™«iaii/i«(™rtor,  No.ias).  It  may  be,however,that 
the  sacred  writer  means  only  to  say  that  the  famine 
was  so  severe,  and  every  thing  so  exorbitantly  dear, 
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that  an  instance  occurred  when  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
to  e  ghty  pieces  of  silver,  anda  cab  of  doves'  dung  for 
five  so  that  the  paasage  may  be  understood  Utenilly, 
since    t  is  not  iDctedilile  that  persons  oppressed  by 

an  mala.  In  the  account  of  the  Aunine  and  pestilence 
n  Egj-pl,  A.D.  1200,  12U1,  written  in  Anbic  by  the 
ph  a  lan  Abd-allatif,  we  have  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage.  He  »ays,  "The  poor,  already 
pressed  by  the  faitane  which  increased  continually, 
we  c  driven  to  devour  dogs,  and  the  carcasses  of  ani- 
ma  a  and  uiea,  yea,  even  the  nartmnUt  of  both." 
Tak  ng  the  term,  however,  in  a  literal  sense,  various 
oth       explanations  have  lieen   given   of  the  ose  to 

b  ne  were  of  opinion  tbut  it  was  used  for  fuel,  and  Jo- 
sepbus  i^Ani.  Ix.  4)  that  it  waa  purchased  for  its  salt. 
M  Harmer  {fibitn.  iii,  1H5)  has  suggested  that  it 
m  ^ht  have  been  a  valuable  article,  aa  being  of  great 
uae  for  quickening  the  growth  of  esculent  plants,  par- 
ticularly melons;  a^d  he  shows,  what  ia  well  known, 

months,  and  use  [rigcons'  dung  in  raising  them.  All 
travellers  deserilw  the  numlwr  of  pigeou-honaes  in 
Peraia.  See  above.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Ha'ris,  remarks  that  It  is  not  likely  they  had  much 
ground  to  cultivate  In  so  populous  a  inty  for  gardens; 
and  la  disposed  therefore  to  understand  it  as  meaning 
the  olTala  or  refuse  of  all  aortx  of  grain,  which  waa  wont 
to  be  given  to  pigeons,  etc.  Rr.  Harris,  however,  ob- 
serves that  the  stress  of  the  famine  might  have  been 
so  great  as  to  have  compelled  the  poor  among  the  l»- 
sieged  in  Samaria  to  devour  either  the  intestines  of  the 
doves,  after  the  more  wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies, 
or,  aa  it  might  perhaps  bo  rendered,  the  rrnpt.  with  the 
undigested  contents,  as  suggested  liv  Fuller  {MitctU. 
SacT.  vi,  %  p.  724).  Bochart,  indeed,  has  shown  (//»- 
erot.  ii,  67S)  that  the  term  "pigeons'  dung"  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  different  vegetable  substances. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  as  applying  the  term  lUrtui  ro- 
lunAaram  to  two  different  plants  or  substances.  One 
of  these  is  deaeribed  by  Avicenna  and  other  Arab  au- 
thors under  the  names  kta-hanlrm  and  joag-hmdrm, 
as  a  tight  eubsUnce  like  mosa.  Secondly,  this  name 
was  given  to  the  atkum  or  loiKin,  which  appeara  to  be 
a  fleshy-leaved  plant,  that,  tike  the  mboUa.  niiicnmiat, 
or  metfnbtyantAeinumA.  when  burnt,  yielda  alkali  in  ita 
ashea.  Frnm  this  Bochart  has  been  led  to  consider  It 
as  identical  with  another  plant,  which  occurs  under 
the  name  of  tali  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, and  which  waa  uaed  in  ancient  times,  aa  at 
the  present  day,  as  an  article  of  fbod.  See  PancUKD 
Cobs.  Celeius,  however  (tficrvi.  li.  62),  has  shown 
that  Bochart  was  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  arti- 
fond  known  among  the  Arabs  by  (he  epithet 
doves'  or  sparrowa'  dnng  waa  pulse  or  chick-peaa,  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abic terms  ioK  falls  to  the  ground.  Still  it  remains 
certain  that  the  Arabs  call  the  maritime  plant  tali, 
tram  the  ashes  of  which  soda  (hence  called  al-boH)  is 
obtained,  by  the  epithet  aparrowa'  dung.  But  thia,  if 
accessible  at  all  in  Samaria,  would  hardly  be  a  regu- 
lar article  of  food,  oven  in  a  siege,  much  less  be  stored 
up  for  the  purpoae  of  sale,  aa  the  article  in  qaeetion 
appears  to  have  been.  We  may  also  compare  the  6er> 
man  TrufiMreck  ("devil's  dung")  as  expressive  of 
the  odor  of  aiqfalida  (see  Geseniua,  Thaaw.  p.  fil6). 
Linmeus  suggested  (Pmltflionet,  ed.  P.  D.  Giseke,  p. 
287)  that  the  Hab.  term  may  signify  the  OnuUcgalura 
iimbeUatum,"SUT  of  Bethlehem."  On  this  subject 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  {Eagluh  Balms, 
iv,  130,  ed.  iei4) ;  "  If  LinnaiuB  u  riuht,  we  obtain  a 
sort  of  clew  to  the  derivation  of  omWojnfcBi  (birds' 
milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologisU.  May 
not  this  obeervatloB  apply  to  the  while  fluid  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  dungofbirds.  and  is  their  urine? 
One  may  alrnoat  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  COt> 
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on  In  ths  gieca  and  wiiite  of  this  flower,  wbicb  acconls 
prvciMly  in  thig  reipect  with  tbe  dvtcription  uhich 
DioiKDridiiB  gives  of  bis  arnitbot^luni."  Sprent^el 
(Commail.  on  Dioicoridei,  ii,  173)  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  ezplanatiaa  of  Linnaxu.    The  lite  Lidy  Collcott, 


But  It  doia 


.n  thg  Anb  ai 


10  distinct  ref- 


I  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted.  Tbc 
commonly  eaten  in  Italy  and  other 
Boutliern  countries  it  iin  early  period.  If  the  besieged 
had  ciiminunicatinn  with  the  exterior,  or  oven  if  any 
of  their  body  could  have  Aag  in  the  neighborhood  oC 
the  whII*,  for  the  kind  of  "earth-nut"  olfenHl  by  the 
bullx  of  die  ormtkogalam,  or  Star  uf  Bethlehem,  which 
is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  neiv-hborhood  of  Samaria. 
there  doei  not  appear  any  gi 
tir.t  be  the  aubatanee  alluded 
HI  likely  to  have  been  stored 
ereuce  has  been  found 
plant  under  tbe  name  o 

None  of  llie  above  explanstiona  of  the  difficult  term 
In  qneetlon  appear  satisfactory.  Those  that  proceed 
opoD  the  supposition  that  the  aubslaace  desl^niated 
wu  not  intended  as  an  article  of  food,  give  ua  only 
other  parposea  which  are  ti>o  petty  to  deaerve  such 
emphatic  notice  as  marks  of  famine  In  a  siege,  and 
the  rest  fail  to  Identify  any  aubatance  with  lbs  terma 
employed.  Kevertheleta,  bavinK  xeeu  that  the  name 
"  pifceona'  dung"  has  been,  and  pnibal>ly  still  is,  ap- 
plied liy  the  Arabs  to  dilftrent  veKftable  aubatanees, 
we  an  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  literal  meaning  nf  the 
term,  alnce  doves'  dung,  lieing  devoid  of  nutriment, 
was  not  likely  to  bive  served  a«  food,  even  during  the 
famine,  especially 


*old  h 


Now,  ifar 


lained  for  sale,  or  asa-lnada  of 
has  been  Interpreted,  there  ia  no  reason  for  supposing 
thnt  other  aubstances  may  not  have  remained  atored 
up  in  aeccet  for  thono  who  had  nioney  to  buy.  lint  it 
la  not  easy  to  say  what  vegetable  aubatance,  aerving 
UH  an  article  of  diet,  is  alluded  to  liy  the  name  of 
'•  doves'  dung."  We  must  therefon  reit,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  cnncluaion  Ihat  it  was  a  preparation  from 
some  plant,  which,  as  lieins  popularly  known  by  this 
repulsive  name,  was  not  ordinarily  resorted  to  for  food, 

eleewhere  to  make  mention.  Future  naturalista  niay 
hereafter  succeed  in  determining  the  point  more  defi- 
nitely.    Or  It  may  be  tnie  that  seTenil  species  cf 
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plants  and  vegetable  productions  were  aodeDtly  dt». 
ignatcd  by  this  and  similar  terms,  ta  the  irutances  ad- 
duced above  seem  to  show;  and  analogous  cmsea  in 
the  popuUr  nomenclature  of  modem  oatioas  go  Iai  ta 
Justify  thla  Bsaumption  (see  Thumson,  Lamd  amd  Bool. 
U,20«l). 

Dove.  JoHif,  commonly  called  "the  Habrev  tail- 
or," on  account  of  bis  trade,  was  diatingniahcd  as  a 
Hutcbinsonian.  He  puaseaaed  a  good  kaowledgr  at 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  was  considerBd  «  dud  of 
learning,  but  intemperate  in  his  language.  He  disd 
In  1772.  His  principal  works  are,  T/ie  Imforlmcr  y 
RabbiHtcal  Ltaming,  etc.  (Anon.)  (Lond.  i;i6. 8ve)  :— 
A  Cned/oundtd  m  Truth  and  Comnvm  State,  etc.  ( I  jn- 
don,  1750,  Bvo)  -.—An  Eimg  om  Imipiralion  (Land.  ITi*. 
8va):—Pbm  Tnilh;  or.QvaktHtm  mmuiTd  (Li^id. 
1756, 8vo)  -.—A  Ditterlatiim  upoa  fAe  nppOHd  E^iilrwt 
ofaHoTalLaicofNahtn,aitdtip<mlkeBeiitgn/u  Tri- 
une  (;«j  (Lond.  l7S7,t*vo) :— J/ucFOnaitu /MaKTtnruw 
on  Marriage,  Ctiibaey,  Cuvelonmeu,  Virtat,  etc.  (Lond. 
1760, 8va).— Darling,  Cyclop.  BOlioffrapUea,  a.  t. 

Dow,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregationul  minister. 
was  bom  in  Aahlbrd,  Conn.,  Feb.  19, 1772.  Ho  grsdo- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1798;  entered  the  minljtry  Slay,  179a, 
and  was  inatalled  pastor  at  Thtimpsoa,  Aptil  20, 179il 
where  he  Isbored  until  his  death,  July  19,  IM9.  He 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Yale  in  1821,  and  wae  made  D.D. 
by  Williams'  College  in  1840.  Among  hU  publicati.w 
.  ■^ert  Fami'iur  {.elttrt  lo  Rev.  Join  SIkrmim  (J»0^:— 
Tie  Ptdo-Bnpliil  Caltchiim  (1807)  :—A  DiaeTtali.m  « 
tie  Sinaitic  and  AhmhaniK  CorenaitU  (IWl): — G«*. 
Kkctum  StmOK  (1N25)  -.—frrt  In^ry  recommiewded  oa 
(A«  Subject  of  Fnrmatonry  [I(<29) — Spragne,  .,4  noli, 
ii,  SGS. 

Dow,  John  O..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ministir. 
was  bora  at  Giimuntun,  N.  H.,  June  15, 1784 ;  entrrrd 
the  New  England  Conference  in  18»;  in  1833  was 
made  presiding  older  ;  in  18S9  waa  agfnt  of  Nen  burr 
Seminar}- ;  was  superannuated  In  1857 ;  and  died  a't 
Chelaea,  Mass.,  May  18, 18i8,  having  preached  thirty- 

later,  aound  in  doctrine,deep  in  experience,  and  gnifona 
in  pietv.  Hu  preaching  was  full  of  thomrbt.  and  ia 
demonitration  of  the  Spirit."— if taiu'ei  of  Comfenmcti, 
1859,  p.  141. 

Dow,  Lorenio,  an  eccentric  American  preacbei. 
was  bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  IB,  1777.  He  b*- 
gau  travelling  and  preaching  In  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1T98,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed  to 
Essex  Circuit,  bat  soon  departed  for  Europe,  under  tbe 
impression  that  he  bed  a  special  miaslon  to  Iirland. 
He  «as"dropped"  by  the  Conference,  and  ever  afti^r 
continued  to  travel  and  preach  Independently,  al- 
though sUU  adhering  to  Methodist  doctrines.  He  rode 
at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  preadud 
often  four  or  Ave  times  daily.  In  hie  sermons  he  p<u^ 
Ucularly  "  argued  against  Atheism,  Ueiam,  Unlvt-nuJ. 
ism,  and  Calvinism."  His  final  effbtta  wen  directed 
against  the  Jesuits,  whose  Influence  he  ihoogbt  would 
be  fatal  to  the  country.  He  died  suddenly  at  Wasb- 
Ington,  Feb.  2d,  1834.  Daw  figured  consiilcTahly  as  a 
writer.  Among  hla  publications  are,  A  rkori  Acamal 
of  a  long  Travd;  itith  htaxHet  of  WaUj  (Phila.  1923. 
8yo): — Hitlory  nfa  CwmopolUt;  or  lie  Writitijfi  of  lie 
Ref.  Loraao  Doa,  containing  Kii  Erpeji-'neB  Itmd  TrtTT' 
eUifi  Europe  ruid  America  up  to  nsir  Utfifiieti  Veari 
alto  Hi  PoieToic  ll'rMn^f"  (often  reprinted;  latest.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1S5I.  IKaS,  Bvo) !— 7"ie  Slnntgn-  in  OmritMon ; 
or  the  Triiil  awi  Confurbn  '-//x.rwiao  Dow  (Phila.  1842, 
8vo)  ■.—Poltmieal  Worii  (N.  Y.  1X14,  ISmo),  etc  See 
Perk,  t'orlfi  .Ifedwfiin  (Xew  York.  I860, 1  Jmo,  p.  1 9B) : 
Dea'ingt  nfljod,  Man,  and  Iht  lieril.  containing  Duw'i 
/^fe  and  MiKtUantoai  Writingi  (N.  Y.  ISM,  2  vols,  in 
I,  Bvo);  Stevens,  Hitlmy  of  lit  MtAodit  I 
dtttrti,  iii  and  iv. 
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DoiKrdall,  George,  archbUhop  of  Annagh,  a  na- 
tive of  Lowtb,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in 
1548  by  Henry  VIII.  The  pope  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination,  bat  Dowdall,  nevertheless,  retained 
the  see.  He  .was  a  zealous  papist,  and  introduced  the 
Jesuits  into  Ireland.  He  resisted  the  introduction  of 
the  English  Prayer-book  in  1551,  and  the  viceroy  (Sir 
James  Crafts)  summoned  him  to  a  conference  with  the 
bishop  of  Meath.  Their  curions  colloquy  on  points  of 
faith  is  given  in  Hook,  Ecckt.  Biography^  iv,  498  sq. 
Dowdall  was  deprived  of  his  primacy ^  which  was  given 
to  Browne,  archl)ishop  of  Dublin  (q.  v.).  He  fled  to 
the  Continent,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  by  queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  labored  earnestly  to  re-establish 
popery.  Ho  died  in  London  in  1558. — Mant,  IJistory 
of  the  Church  of  Jrehind;  Hook,  EccUi.  Bio^aphy^  1. 
c. ;  Rose,  New  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Down,  a  town  in  Ireland,  forming  part  of  the  ti- 
tle of  the  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  of 
which  Robert  Bent  Knox  (consecrated  in  1849)  is  at 
present  bishop  (1868).  The  see  of  Dromore,  a  town 
in  the  west  of  the  County  Down,  was  founded  in  the 
6th  century,  but  is  now  united  with  Down  and  Connor. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  one  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  another  of  Dromore. 

Dovrname,  or  DoiKmhain,  Geobok,  D.D.,  a 
learned  English  divine,  was  born  at  Chests  (of  which 
diocese  his  father  was  bishop),  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College  in  1585.  He 
was  afterwards  professor  of  logic,  and  was  finally  made 
bishop  of  Derry  in  1616.  He  died  in  1634.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  A  TreatUe  of  Jtutifiration  (London, 
1639,  fol.): — An  Abstract  of  the  Duties  eommnnded  in 
the  Imw  of  God  (London,  1635,  8vo)  i—The  Christianas 
Freedom  (reprinted  Lend.  1836, 18mo) : — A  godly  and 
learned  Treatise  of  Prayer  (Lond.  1640,  4to)  :~-A  Trea- 
tise concerning  Antichrist  (London,  1603,  4to)  : — Papa 
AiUichristus  (X^'iff)' 

DoiKrne,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  1570,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
B.D.  in  1600.  He  was  first  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Winsford,  and  afterwards  to  the  living  of  Instow, 
worth  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  where  he  spent 
his  days  in  diligent  and  useful  pastoral  labor.  His 
skill  in  the  languages,  particularly  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  was  extraordinary.  He 
was  diligent  in  expounding,  catechising,  and  preach- 
ing the  Scriptures :  in  his  ministry  he  went  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  Bible,  from  the  beginning  of  i 
Genesu  to  the  end  of  Revelation.  He  died  at  Instow 
in  1631. — Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography  (Ix)ndon, 
1816),  iii,  36. 

DoiKmliam.    See  Downaue. 

Dowry  (iHia,  mo^har,  prop,  price  paid  for  a  wife. 
Gen.  xxxiv,  12 ;  Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  26 ; 
^nj,  ze^bed,  a  gift,  Gen.  xxx,  20;  ^ipvf},  2  Mace,  i, 
14).  Nothing  distinguishes  more  the  nature  of  mar- 
riage amon<{  us  in  Europe  from  the  same  connection 
when  formed  in  the  East  than  the  different  methods 
of  proceeding  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  in- 
tended bridegroom.  Among  us,  the  father  usually 
gives  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  which  becomes  the 
property  of  her  husband,  and  which  often  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  wealth ;  but  in  the  East  the  bride- 
groom offers  to  the  father  of  his  bride  a  sum  of  money, 
or  value  to  his  satisfaction,  before  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  sum  which  the 
bridegroom  was  required  to  pay  to  the  father  of  his 
bride  as  a  nuptial  present  or  dowry  was  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  she  sustained,  and  such  as  the  fathers 
of  virgins  of  the  same  rank  were  accustomed  to  receive 
for  their  daughters.  Of  this  procedure  we  have  in- 
stances fh)m  the  earliest  times.  When  Jacob  had 
nothing  which  he  could  immediately  give  for  a  wife, 
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he  purchased  her  by  his  services  to  her  lather  Laban 
(Gen.  xxix,  18 ;  xxx,  20 ;  xxxiv,  12 ;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
25;  Exod.  xxii,  16,  17;  Josh,  xv,  18;  Hos.  iii,  2). 
(See  Senkenberg,  De  juribus  dotium^  Giessen,  1729; 
Walch,  De  pricilegio  dotis  Judtxa,  Jena,  1785.)  See 
Marriage. 

Dozology  (fo^oKoyiay  a  praising,  giving  glory), 
an  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  God. 

1.  Doxologies  in  N.  T, — Short  ascriptions,  which  may 
be  called  doxologies,  abound  in  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xcvi, 
6 ;  cxii,  1 ;  cxiii,  1),  and  were  used  in  the  synagogue. 
We  naturally,  therefore,  find  the  apostles  using  them ; 
e.  g.  Rom.  xi,  36;  Ephes.  iii,  21;  1  Tim.  i,  17.  The 
Apocalypse  (xix.  1)  gives,  as  a  celestial  doxology, 
** Alleluia!  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power  unto  the  Lord  our  God;"  and  another  (v,  13), 
"  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever."  The  song  of  the  angels,  Luke  ii, 
14,  is  a  doxology  (see  below.  No.  2).  The  doxology 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — '*  for  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  ;ind  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever. 
Amen*' — is  thought  by  most  critics  to  be  an  interpo- 
lation.  It  is  not  used  In  the  Roman  liturgy  in  re- 
peating the  lord's  Prayer,  but  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  all  Protestant  churches. 
See  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  Liturgical  Doxologies. — ^Thcre  are  three  doxolo- 
gies of  special  note,  which,  have  t»een  in  use  in  Church 
worship  from  a  very  early  period,  viz. :  (1.)  The  Ia'sS' 
er  Doxology^  or  Gloria  Patri,  originally  in  the  form, 
**  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;'*  to  which  was  added  Liter,  '*  world  with- 
out end ;"  and  later  still  the  form  became  what  it  is 
now :  **  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."  The 
use  of  this  noble  doxology  has  been  a  constant  testimo- 
ny to  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the 
Church  of  England  it  must  he  said  or  sung  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  every  psalm ;  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  it  nuiy  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  but  either  it  or  the  greater  doxology 
must  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
of  Psalms  for  the  day.  For  further  details,  see  Glo- 
ria Patri.  (2.)  The  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  in 
Excelsisy  called  also  the  A  ngelical  Hymn  (q.  v.),  a  dox- 
ology of  praise  and  thanksgiving  founded  on  the  song 
of  the  angels,  Luke  xi,  14  ('*  Glory  be  to  God  on  hiiih," 
etc.).  For  its  form  and  histor}-,  see  Gloria  in  Ex- 
CELsis.  It  is  used  in  the  eucharistic  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches,  and,  in  fact  in  most  Pro- 
testant churches.  (3.)  The  Trisagion  (Latin  Tersanc- 
tus\  a  doxology  as  old  as  the  second  century,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  '^Therefore,  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name.'*  It  is  used  in 
the  communion  service  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  some 
other  Protestant  churches.  For  its  form  and  history, 
see  Trisagion. 

3.  Metrical  Doxologies. — It  Ls  usual  in  Protestant 
churches,  at  the  end  of  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  last  hymn  in  the  service,  to  sing 
the  doxology  in  the  same  metre.  The  hymn-books  of 
the  churches,  therefore,  contain  a  collection  of  versions 
of  the  Gloria  Patri  in  various  metres,  adapted  to  all 
the  metres  of  the  hymns.  See  Bingham,  Bi(^.  Ercles. 
Itk.  xiv,  ch.  ii ;  Siegel,  christl.  Akerihiimtr,  i,  515  ?q. ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  p.  212;  Palmer,  Orig. 
LUurg.  iv,  §  23. 

Doyle,  James  Warren,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  178G  at  New 
Ross,  near  Wexford,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Kildare  in  1819.     He  was  a  copious  writer  on  con- 
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troveraial  topicn,  and  in  the  Emancipfttioii  movement 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  coadjutors  of  O'Connell. 
He  died  June  15, 1834.  For  his  testimony  before  the 
Lords  Conimissionen,  March  21, 1825,  as  to  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  see  Elli- 
ott, Delineation  ofBomanifm^  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  and  for  some 
Revere  criticisms  on  bishop  Dt)yle,  see  the  same  work 
(Ix>nd.  edit.)«  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii.  His  Life,  by  Fitzpatrick, 
was  republished  in  Boston  in  1862. 

Doyly,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  in  London  Oct.  81, 1778, 
and  graduated  B.A.  at  Benedict  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1800,  as  second  wrungler  and  second  Smith's  prize- 
man, and  M.A.  in  180:^.  In  1811  he  was  made  Chris- 
tian advocate,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  became  rector 
of  Buxted  in  1815,  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Sun- 
dridge,  Kent,  in  1820,  and  died  January  8, 1846.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  tbeolOfOcal  subjects  to 
the  Qjuarttrlff  Review.  Among  his  other  numerous 
writings  are  Life  ofAhp,  Suncro/t  (Lond.  1621,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  1840,  8vo) : — Sermons^  ckiefy  doctrinal  (London, 
1827,  8vo): — Strmoru  ai  St,  Mary ^  Lambeth  (London, 
1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  also,  with  bishop  Mant,  edited 
NoUa  explanatory  and  practical  on  the  authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1845, 3  vols,  royal  8vo).  There 
is  a  good  American  edition  of  this  work,  which,  as  a 
judicious  compilation  from  the  best  annotators,  has  a 
special  value  for  popular  use,  as  well  as  for  theological 
students  (edited  by  bishop  Hobart,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to, 
with  additional  notes). 

DrabiciuB  (DraUtt,  or  Drabich),  Nicolaus,  a 
Mystic  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Stradteiss,  in 
Moravia,  in  1586  (according  to  Bayle,  in  1587 ;  accord- 
ing to  Moreri,  in  1588).  He  liecame  an  evangelical 
preacher  in  1616,  but,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  Protestant  clergy,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
country.  In  1629  he  went  to  Lednitz,  in  Hungary, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  mean  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  theosophy, 
and  claimed,  after  February,  1638,  to  have  visions. 
He  prophesied  that  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  would 
end  in  1657,  and  that  in  1666  Louis  XIV  of  France 
would  'succeed  as  Roman  emperor.  This  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  downfall  of  papacy,  a  great  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  all  heathen 
and  unbelievers.  By  order  of  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties, he  was  arrested  at  Preshurg  as  a  political  offender 
in  1671,  and  executed  July  17tb.  His  corpse  and  his 
book  of  prophecies  were  burned  by  the  executioner. 
J.  A.  Comenius  (q.  v.)  published  the  prophecies  of 
Drabicius,  together  with  those  of  other  enthusiasts, 
under  the  title  Lux  in  tenebris  (1657);  the  second  edi- 
tion (1659)  appeared  under  the  title  Historia  revelaHo- 
fittm  Chr.  Kotteri,  Chr,  Pomatovitr^  Nic.  Drabicii^  etc. 
A  third  edition  appeared  under  the  original  title  in 
1665.  See  Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Arnold,  Kircken-u, 
Ketzerkist.  (Schaffh.  ed.,  ii,  853-56);  Kdler,  Disp,  de 
Nic,  DrabiUo  (Alt.  1791) ;  Schrfiokh,  K.  G.  seit  d.  JR^f. 
iv,  688;  vii,  508-9;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyHop,  iii,  493. 

Drachma  {^oaxph*  "drnchm,"  2  Mace,  iv,  19;  x, 
20 ;  xii,  43 ;  "  piece  of  silver,"  Luke  xv,  8,  9),  a  Greek 
silver  coin,  consisting  of  6  oboli  (B(k?kh,  Staatshaus.  i, 
16  sq.),  but  varying  in  weif^ht  on  account  of  the  use 
of  different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents — ^the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt,  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phoenician,  used  at  Aradus 
and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Asia.  The 
drachmsB  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs.  Troy,  68'5, 
and  66  (see  De  Rom6  de  I'Isle,  Meirofoffie,  Pari's,  1789, 
p.  81  sq.).  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2  Mace,  are 
probably  of  the  Seleucidn,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic 
standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seems  to  be  intended, 
for  the  Attic  drachma  had  l)een  at  that  time  reduced 


to  about  the  same  weight  as  the  Roman  denarhu  (q. 
V.)  aa  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  waa  wholly 
or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark 
of  Joseph  us  that  "  the  shekel  was  worth  fonr  Attic 
drachma"  {AnU  iii,  8, 2),  for  the  fonr  Ptolemaic  drach- 
msB  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time, 
were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmsB ;  and  the  di- 
drachm  (q.  v.)  was  equivalent  to  the  sacied  half  ahekel 
{War,  vii,  6,  6;  Matt,  xvii,  24)  of  the  Temple-tex. 
(See  Bdckh,  Meirolog,  Untert.  Beri.  1838.)— Smith,  a.  v. 
See  Dbam  ;  Daric  ;  Silver,  pibcb  of. 

Draoonltes  (Germ.  Draeh,  or  Trach),  JoRANXBa, 
(or,  according  to  his  native  town,  Carlatadt\  was  bom 
at  CarlsUdt  in  1494.  He  became  professor  at  Er- 
Airt,  and  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  Hav- 
ing shown  great  friendship  for  Luther,  particularly 
when  the  reformer  passed  through  Erfurt  in  1521  on 
his  way  to  Worms,  he  loet  hia  situation  and  went  to 
Wittenberg.  Here  he  waa  made  D.D.  in  1628,  and 
then  became  pastor  at  Mild%nberg.  He  returned  to 
Wittenberg  in  1524.  In  1534  he  accepted  a  call  9a 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  He 
died  at  Wittenberg  April  18,  1566.  He  prepared  a 
Biblia  peHtaphf  of  which  only  fragments  have  been 
published  (1563-65);  he  also  wrote  Commemtarie*  on 
the  Ptaknt,  on  several  chapters  of  Genau  (1537),  and 
on  06cM/taA<1537) :— a  Latin  Tramlation  of  the  Ptalwu 
(Strasb.  1538)  .—Commentary  on  Daniel  (1544)  :~Coia- 
mentariorum  ev,  de  Jesu  ChriifOy  lib.  ii  (Elase],  1545)  :^ 
Oratio  de  pia  morte  D,  M.  Lutheri  (1546),  etc.  See 
Adaml  Vita  theol.  Germ. ;  Striegel,  HeMtiiche  Gekhrten^ 
und  SchrifttUUergeBchichte  (3  vols.) ;  Strobel,  Nemt  Bfi- 
trage  tur  Literature  besondera  des  16  Jakrkimdau  (4 
vols.). — Herzog,  ReaUEncyhtopadie,  iii,  495. 

DracontiuB,  a  Spanish  priest,  lived  about  the  year 
450.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  describing  the  his- 
tory of  the  six  days  of  creation  {Hexcemeron^  mu  opus 
$ex  dierum).  In  its  original  form  this  poem  had  176 
verses,  and  is  followed  by  an  elegy  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Theodosins  the  Younger,  consisting  of  98 
verses.  In  the  7th  century,  bishop  Eugen  of  Toledo 
revised  the  poem,  and  added  a  description  of  the  sev- 
enth duy.  In  this  new  shape  the  Hexemeron,  or 
rather  Heptiemeron,  contains  634  verses*  The  orig- 
inal poem  of  Dracontius  was  published  in  Fabricius, 
Corpus  chrial.  Poelarum  (Basel,  1564),  and  with  notes, 
by  Weitz,  at  Frankfort  (1610) ;  also  in  the  Magna  Bibl, 
Patrum^  vol.  vi,  and  in  the  BUfl.  Patmrn,  vol.  viii.  As 
revised  and  enlarged  by  bishop  Eugen,  it  has  been 
published  by  Rivin  (Leips.  1651),  Arevali  (Rome,  1791), 
Carpzov  (llelmstadt,  1794),  in  the  BtbHoOeea  Marima 
Patrum,  vol.  ix. — Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biog,  Giner.  xiv,  718. 

Draeseke,  JoHANN  Hbinrich  Bernrard,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  modem  preachers  in 
Germany.  Bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  18, 1774.  he  was 
educated  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Henke,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  human- 
istic literature  then  prevalent,  especially  to  the  dramaL 
In  1804  he  became  pastor  at  Ratzeburg,  and  in  1814  at 
Bremen.  His  patriotic  labors  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  his  great  pnlpit 
talent  spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  In  1832  he  suc- 
ceeded Westermeier  as  bishop  of  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony. He  died  at  Potsdam  Dec.  8, 1849.  His  printed 
sermons  are  very  nunien)us.  The  earlier  ones  are  ra- 
tionalistic, the  later  more  orthodox  and  full  of  Chris- 
tian feoling.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  are  Prt- 
I  ^0cn  fur  denkende  Verehrer  Jesu^  of  which  the  bwt 
edition  is  that  of  1836,  2  vols,  edited  by  his  son.  He 
published  also  Glaube^  Liebe,  Hoffw/ng  (dth  eAASW; 
Deufschland's  Wiedergeburl  (2d  edit  181H) ;  Gemiildt 
aus  d.  Neil.  Schrift  (4  vols.  1821-28).  His  Nachsebts- 
sent  Prediffttn  appeared  at  Magdeburg,  1850  (2  vols.). 
See  Saintes,  History  of  RafionaUsm,  chap.  xzi. 

Drag  P"*?^??!  tnikme'reth,  Hcb.  I,  16,  16;  «r 
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r^^l^bSia,  mibno'reihj  Isa.  xix,  8,  **  net**),  a  teme  or 
fi8hiiig.net.     See  Fish  ;  Nbt. 

Dragon  (flrom  the  Greek  SpaKuv,  as  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  Rev.  freqaentlj),  an  imaginary  serpent  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  mytholog}',  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plied with  feet  and  often  with  wings,  stands  in  our 
yersion  usually  as  a  translation  of  two  Heb.  words  of 
different  signification,  but  common  derivation — Um, 

IP,  and  kanmnff  I'^Sn  (according  to  Gesenius,  from 
*|3ri,  to  extend^  with  reference  to  the  great  length  of 
one  or  both  of  them).  The  similarity  of  the  forms  of 
the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  confusion,  espe- 
cially as  the  masculine  plural  of  the  former,  tafintm, 
actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iy«  3)  the  form  toniufi,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tanmm  Is  eyidently  written  for  the 
singular  lamam  in  Ezek.  xzix,  8 ;  xxzii,  2.  But  the 
words  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning ;  and  the 
distinction  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  pre- 
served by  the  Sept.  Bo<!hart,  however,  proposes  {Hie^ 
ras.  ii,  429)  to  read  uniformly  tonnin  as  the  plur.  of 
loM,  and  thus  merge  both  terms  into  one.    See  Whale. 

1.  The  former  (always  ''dragon"  except  Ezelc.  xxxii, 
2,  "whale**)  is  used,  idways  in  the  plural,  in  Job  xxx, 
29 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  13 ;  zliii,  20  (Sept  (Tstpiivi^) ;  in  Isa. 
xiii,  22  (ixivot) ;  in  Jer.  x,  22 ;  xlix,  38  (ffTpov9oi^ ;  in 
Psa.  xliv,  19  (rovifi  caicitf(rca»c) ;  and  in  Jer.  ix,  11, 
xiv,  6 ;  li,  87 ;  Mic.  i,  8  (dpaKovrts).  The  feminine 
plural  H'lSri,  tatmoth^  is  found  in  Mai.  i,  8 ;  a  passage 
altogether  differently  translated  by  the  Sept.  It  is 
always  applied  to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the  des- 
ert, and  connected  generally  with  the  words  t\VS^ 
("ostrich")  and  '^«  ("jackal*'?).  We  should  con- 
clude from  this  that  it  refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast 
than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  conclusion  is  rendered  al- 
most certain  by  the  comparison  of  the  tanmm  in  Jer. 
xiv,  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing  the  wind,  and  the  ref- 
erence to  their  "wailing**  in  Mic.  i,  8,  and  perhaps  in 
Job  xxx,  29.  The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word  which, 
according  to  Pococlce,  means  a  "jackal**  (a  beast  whose 
peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the  desert  is  well  known), 
and  it  seems  most  prol>able  that  thb  or  some  cog- 
nate species  is  to  be  understood  whenever  the  word 
tan  occurs.  This  interpretation,  however,  although 
favored  by  the  grammaticcil  forms,  is  supported  by  lit- 
tle more  than  conjecture  as  to  the  identitication  with 
the  jackal^  or  wild  dog  of  the  desert,  which  the  Arabs 
call  av<,  plur.  aunn  (corresponding  to  the  Hel)rew 
*^K,  Q-^«K,  "  wUd  beasts  of  the  islands,*'  Isa.  xui,  22; 
xxxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  1, 39, 1.  e.jcKkals),  so  called  from  their 
hofwling;  although  they  call  the  wolf  by  the  name  tay- 
naiK,  which  is  somewhat  like  *\^lt^.     See  Jackal. 

2.  The  word  t(nmin\  'psn  (plur.  D'^a'^SPl),  is  always 
rendered  by  dptiKuv  in  the  Sept.  except  in  Gen.  i,  21, 
where  we  find  KrfTog.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  is  rendered  "  whale**  in  Gen.  i,  21 ;  Job  vii, 
12;  "serpent"  in  Exod.  vii,  9-12;  "sea-monster**  in 
Lam.  iv,  3.  It  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  being  indeed  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not 
exclusively  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  referring 
to  the  sea  it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  '}r'^|lb  ("  levia- 
than*'), as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word 
is  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  dpaxtov^  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  14 ; 
civ,  26 ;  Job  xl,  20 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  by  fiiya  r^roc 
in  Job  iii,  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i,  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ppa.  Ixxiv,  13 
(where  it  is  again  connected  with  "leviathan"),  Psa. 
cxlviii,  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii,  12  (Vulg.  ceius). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Exod.  vii,  0, 10, 12 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
S3 ;  Psa.  xci,  13,  it  refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  power- 
ful and  deadly  kind.    It  is  also  applied  metaphorically 


to  Pharaoh  or  to  Egypt  (Isa.  11,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  8 ; 
xxxii,  2 ;  perhaps  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13),  and  in  that  case,  ef*- 
pecially  as  feet  are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably 
refers  to  the  crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of 
£g}'pt.  When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  as  in  Jer.  li,  34,  the  same  propriety  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.    See  Leviathan. 

8.  In  the  New  Test,  dragon  (dpoKutv)  is  only  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii,  8,  4, 7,  9, 16, 17,  etc.),  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  "the  old  serpent,  called  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,'*  the  description  of  the  "dragon" 
being  dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  im- 
age rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  ex- 
isting creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dragon- 
temples  of  peculiiur  serpentine  form,  the  use  of  dragon- 
standards  both  in  the  East,  especiidly  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  West,  more  particularly  among  the  Celtic  tribes. 
Tho  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the  Python, 
and  the  snpplanter  of  the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher 
wisdom.  The  reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol, is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  ser- 
pent's agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii).  For  the 
ancient  allusions  to  these  fabulous  or  monstrous  ani^ 
mals,  see  Smith*8  Diet,  of  Clast.  Aniiq.  s.  v.  Draco. 
A  well-known  story  of  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  me- 
dieval legend  of  "St  George  (q.v.)and  the  Dragon,** 
and  a  still  earlier  one  is  named  below.   See  Monster. 

DRAGON  AT  Babylon.  In  the  Sept.  version  of 
Daniel  there  occurs,  as  chap,  xiv,  an  account  entitled 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  (q.  v.),  which  states  that  at  Baby- 
lon, under  Cjtus,  an  enormous  dragon  (j^paKutv  fuya^) 
was  worshipped  (?  by  kctittemia^  i.  e.  by  spreading  vi- 
ands on  a  couch  as  an  offering).  This  serpent-worship, 
however,  is  certainly  not  of  Babylonian  origin  (see  Scl- 
den,  De  diu  Syr.  ii,  17,  p.  365  sq.),  pince  the  two  silver 
serpents  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  as  be- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Bel  us  (q.  v.)  were  not  forms  of 
divinities,  bnt  only  emblems  of  the  gods  there  repre- 
sented ;  yet  possibly  the  conception  had  reference  to 
the  Persian  symlx)l  of  the  serpent,  which  signified 
Ahriman  (Zendavesta^  by  Kleuker,  i,  6).  Accordingly 
the  serpent  appears  also  in  later  Jewish  representations 
as  an  evil  dsmon  (Rev.  xii,  xiii ;  com  p.  Gen.  iii).  See 
Serpent. 

DRAGON -WELL  flnnn  ')■'?,  eyn  hat4anmn, 
Jimntain  of  the  dragon;  Sept.  iriyyi}  rwv  ovkuiv;  Vulg. 
/on»  draconis),  the  name  of  a  fountain  situated  oppo- 
site or  near  the  vallej*  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  l.S). 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem  "l^ipfr  Pool 
o/Gihon,**  on  tiie  north-western  side  of  the  city,  and 
also  with  the  ** Serpent* s  Poor*  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(  War^  V,  iii,  2).  (See  Strong's  Ihvrm/my  and  Expo*, 
of  the  Goepels^  Append,  ii,  p.  8.)     See  Jkkcbalem. 

Dragon  (in  symbolim).  The  dragon,  in  Christian 
art,  is  the  emblem  of  sin  in  general  and  of  idolatry  in 
particular.  Its  usual  fbrm  is  that  of  a  gigantic  winged 
crocodile.  "  It  is  often  represented  as  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  holy  person- 
ages. Sometimes  its  prostrate  attitude  signilies  tho 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  as  in  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester ;  or  over  heresy  and 
schism,  as  when  it  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Dra^n  in  Hungary,  which 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  contend  in$c  against 
the  adherents  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pra<me.** 
— Chambers,  Encydcpmdia,  s.  v. ;  Jamieson,  Scur 
and  Legendary  Arty  i,  26. 

Dragon,  Order  of  the,  was  founded  In  14i 
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the  emperor  Sigismnnd,  chiefly  for  fighting  iBilnit  the 
infldela.  The  inemliert  wore  on  the  breast  a  crose,  on 
which  hang  a  killed  dragon. 

Draeonoades,  or  Dragooulnga,  one  of  the 
modes  of  pereeculion  emploved  Hgainat  the  Prot«atant8 
of  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
l,.v  Luuia  XI V  :  BO  called  becauiw  the  chief  aoldiers  en- 
ejged  m  the  service  were  dragootu.  See  Fhahcb; 
Persechtidnb. 

Dram  (1  Chron,  sxii,  7;  Ezra  ii,  G9;  viii,  27; 
Neh.  vii,  70,  71),  or  Drachm  {Toliit  v,  14  ;  2  Mute. 
iv,  19 ;  x»,  43).  The  term  tendered  tbua  in  our  ver- 
■ion  (Sept.  ipaxfii]  and  xpvaoi'i,  Vuli;.  dracAma  and 
mlidiai  D-^in^-^'J,  darktmonim',  Ezia  ii,  69;  Neb. 
vl,  70-72!  or  *itb  a  httteY  prefixed  B^Ji^^K,  attar. 
ionim',  1  Chron.  xaix,  7;  Ezra  viil,  27)  it  usuilly 
thought  to  denote  the  dabic  (iofHuoi.)  of  the  Penians 
(from  the  Persic  data,  a  king,  whence  perhaps  the 
title  DariatX  and  aeerns  to  be  etyraologlcally  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  »iiachka  (.ViVfl)-  1'>'*  ^"^  i" 
i>f  interest  not  only  ag  Che  mont  ancient  Koid  coin  of 
which  any  speciniens  have  been  preBerved  to  the  prea- 
ent  daf ,  lint  as  the  earliest  cnined  money  which,  we 
can  be  sure,  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Jews ;  for, 
independently  of  the  above  passage!,  it  muit  have 
been  in  circulation  among  tlio  Jews  during  their  suli- 
jection  lathe  Persians.  It  even  circulated  eitensive- 
ly  in  Greece.     The  dirtingui!<hin){  mark  of 


Gold  Dark  orPerala.  Actual  rim. 
HarpocratloD  says  that,  according  to  some  perMns,tbe 
daric  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmn,  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Xenopbon  (Anab.  i,  T,  If),  who 
Informs  us  that  300U  dsrica  were  equal  1«  ten  talents, 
which  would  consequently  nuke  the  duric  equal  to 
twenty  drachmi.  The  value  of  the  daric  in  our 
money,  computed  thus  from  the  drachma,  is  16*.  3d, 
sterling,  or  #3,93 ;  but,  if  reckoned  by  comiarison  with 
our  cold  money,  it  is  much  more.  The  dsrics  in  the 
Britiah  Musenm  weigh  128-4  Krains  and  128-6  grains 
respectively.  Hussey  (Ahc.  Wr^/hU.  vii,  3)  calculates 
the  daric  as  euntjlning  on  an  average  about  1237 
liriiins  of  pure  gold,  and  thereforo  equal  to  £1  If.  iOd. 
1*70  gr.,  or  t6.29.  There  are  also  silver  coins  which 
go  by  the  name  of  darlcs,  on  ai-count  of  their  bearing 
the  figure  of  an  archer;  but  they  were  never  called 
by  Ibis  name  In  ancient  times.     See  D.tRic. 

The  drachma  (nooyfirj, "  piece  of  silver,"  Luke  xv, 
!■.!>)  was  a  coin  of  silver,  the  mostcommim  among  the 
(Greeks,  and  which,  after  the  Exile,  became  also  cur- 
rPntamonBtheJewB(-iMacc.  ir,  I9i  x,  21);  lii,  48). 
Tbeearller  Attic  drarlimag  were  of  the  average  weight 
of  6e-G  gn^ns,  and  in  a  compnriwD  with  the  shillin;; 
would  l>e  equal  to  9-72<I.,  or  ahont  19  cents.  After 
Alexander's  time  (here  whs  a  slight  decrease  in  the 


■d  only  63  grains,  and  specimens  of  the  later  timi 
in  ..^—.n  A...«.  even  of  less  weight  than  this.      Ii 
unted  equal  to  the  den 


stale  the  drachma  was  a 
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which  was  at  flrit  worth  8^.,  and  afterwatdi  only 
7^.,  or  about  I&  cenia,  which  may  tberefore  lie  con- 
sidered as  the  value  of  the  drachma  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— that  is,  the  nominal  valoe,  for  tbe  real  value  of 
money  was  far  greater  in  the  time  of  Christ  than  at 
present.  That  the  drachma  of  Alexandria  was  equl 
to  two  of  Greece  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Sf  pL 
makes  the  Jewish  shekel  equivalent  to  two  drachir.c 
[see  Didraciiha]  ;  and,  In  fact,  an  Atexandriun 
drachma  weighing  126  grains  has  been  found.  Thnc 
was  also  the  tetradrachm,  or  fonr-drachmc  piece,  in 
later  drnes  called  the  stater  (q,  v.),  (See  SmUlis 
i>iW.n/C{iu(..;1n(i!.s.v.Drachm>.)    See  Dkalrha. 

DraUEbt  ocean  in  our  veraion  as  a  transUtion  of 
aticimv  (literally  a  plact  of  tilting  apart),  a  lai  or 
pnns  (Matt,  xv,  17 ;  Mark  vii,  19). 

DRAUGHT-HOUSE  similarly  occurs  ai  a  tranilt- 
tion  of  ntt^n^  (nariiaraiii',  literally  an  eatiny  au't 
ie%  i  Kings  X,  27  for  whicli  in  the  mar^n,  by  sd- 
phrmisin,  FIXSIIl,  maliaak',  an  ouigoatg^,  a  ^inrgr  or 
stictT,  Jehu,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  ordered  bis  temple  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  place  converted  to  a  vile  use,  that  of  receiving 
ofl'al  or  ordure.  On  this  mode  of  degradation,  comp. 
Ezra  vi,  11;  Dan.  ii,  5. 

Drawer  of  watek  (CO  nsta,  aio«i'iwi'^; 
Sept.   ilpo^ipof,  1.  e.  mUr^corrirr)  occnra  in  Deat. 


mployni 


ilthe 


In  the  East  iri 
the  wells.  In 
towns  this  is  rarely  done  by  the  householders  thein- 
selves,  or  by  their  servants.  There  are  persons  who 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  supply  erely  day,  to  regular  co!. 
toiiiers,  the  quantitv  raquired.  They  carry  about  the 
water  in  a  well-prrpared  goat-shin,  which  is  slnng  la 
■he  back;  the  neck  is  usuully  brought  under  the  am 


and  compressed  by  the  band,  serving  ai<  the  month  ra 
this  curious  but  very  useful  vossel.  Those  »  ho  drive 
a  great  trade  have  an  ass,  which  camea  two  skins  at 
once,  borne  like  panniers.  These  men,  centinually 
poksing  to  and  fro  witli  their  wet  hags  tbmagh  tbe 
narrow  streets,  am  gnat  nnisancea  in  the  towiu  uxan 
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the  difficnlty  of  avoiding  contact  with  them.  There 
ure  no  vehicles  of  draught  in  Asiatic  towns ;  the  wa- 
ter-carriers with  their  bags,  and  the  "  hewers  of  wood," 
bearing  large  fagots  on  their  backs,  or  the  backs  of 
horses  or  mules,  form  the  only  obstructions  in  the 
streets.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  water-car- 
riers are  the  last  to  discontinue  their  labor ;  and  their 
doing  so  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  distress  has  be- 
come intense  and  imminent.     See  Water. 

Dream  (Q*i^n,  cludom';  Sept.  Mtrvtov ;  but  Ka9' 
vtrvov  and  icar'  wap  inf  Matthew  are  generally  used 
for  "  in  a  dream").  Dreams  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  curious  speculation  in  all  ages.  The  an- 
cients had  various  theories  respecting  them,  the  most 
notable  of  which  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  of  i 
Homer  (TZtW,  i,  63),  who  declares  that  "  they  come  j 
from  Jove."  The  most  philosophic  opinion  of  an- 
tiquity respecting  dreams  was  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
thought  that  every  object  of  sense  produces  upon  the 
human  soul  a  certain  impression,  which  remains  for 
some  time  after  the  object  that  made  it  is  removed ; 
and  which,  lieing  afterwards  recognised  by  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  In  sleep,  gives  rise  to  the  varied  im- 
ages which  present  themselves.  This  view  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  modem  mental  science,  which  teach- 
es that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re-embodiment  of 
thoughts  which  have  before,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
occupied  our  minds  (Elwin,  Operationt  of  the  Mind  in 
Sleepy  Lond.  184B).  They  are  broken  fragments  of 
our  former  conceptions  revived,  and  heterogeneonsly 
brought  together.  If  thc}'^  break  off  from  their  con- 
necting chain  and  become  loosely  associated,  they  ex- 
hibit ofttimes  absurd  combinations,  but  the  elements 
still  subsist.  If,  for  instance,  any  irritation,  such  as 
pain,  fever,  etc.,  should  excite  the  pfrceptice  organs 
while  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the  influence  of 
sleep,  we  have  a  conscionsness  of  objects,  colors,  or 
sounds  being  presented  to  us,  just  as  if  the  former  or- 
gans were  actually  stimulated  by  having  such  impres- 
sions communicated  to  them  by  the  external  senses ; 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting 
power,  we  are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  con- 
ceive that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want  of 
mutual  co-operation  between  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed  charactar  of 
dreams.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
dreams  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  v,  7 ;  Isa.  xxix,  S. 

*'The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  perceptive  Acuities  of  the  mind  (the 
sensational  powers  [not  their  organs;  see  Butler,  Anal- 
ogy^  pt.  i,  c.  1],  and  the  imagination  which  combines 
the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are  active,  while 
the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or  judgment  by  which 
we  control  those  impressions,  and  distinguish  between 
those  which  are  imaginary  or  subjective  and  those 
which  correspond  to,  and  are  produced  by,  objective 
realities)  are  generally  asleep.  Milton's  account  of 
dreams  (in  Par,  Lost^  v,  100  -113)  seems  as  accurate 
as  it  is  striking.  Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of 
dreams  ure  in  themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  pictur- 
e.-que,  occasionally  gif^d  with  an  intuition  beyond 
our  ordinary  powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and 
often  grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  increduli- 
ty, which  arines  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of  un- 
likeness  to  the  onlinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  he  sur- 
rendered to  that  power  of  association  by  which,  even 
in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and  inclined  to 
'  musing,*  it  is  often  carried  through  a  series  of  thoughts 
connected  together  by  some  vague  and  accidental  as- 
sociation, until  the  reason,  when  it  starts  again  into 
activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace  back  the  slender  line 
of  connection.  The  difference  is  that,  in  this  latter 
cose,  we  are  aware  that  the  connection  is  of  our  own 


making,  while  in  sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an 
actual  succession  of  events.  Such  is  usually  the  case ; 
yet  there  is  a  class  of  dreams,  seldom  noticed,  and,  in- 
deed, less  common,  but  recognised  by  the  experience 
of  many,  in  which  the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In 
these  cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without, 
and  so  to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  real ; 
on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a  dream,  and 
a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its  pageant  should 
pass  away.  In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are 
accepted  by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevita- 
bly, instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and,  in  fact,  is 
no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any  single 
cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts.  The 
material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves, 
through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination, 
or  by  other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
words,  or,  lastly,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  of  ci^eated  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreanos.  In 
the  first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  ])bysical  sensa- 
tions of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual 
impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will  often  mould  or 
suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speech 
wUl  occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances 
have  been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into 
a  sleeper*s  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man  directly 
in  d.eams,  and  also  that  he  permits  created  spirits  to 
have  a  like  communication  with  it.  Its  declaration 
is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence, 
because  any  theory  of  dreams  most  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all 
thought." 

Whatever  may  be  the  difHculties  attending  the  sub- 
ject, still  we  know  that  dreams  have  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  plea.«ed  in  former  times 
to  reveal  bis  character  and  dispensations  to  his  people. 
This  method  of  divine  communication  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxxiii,  14.  The  most  remarkable  instances  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  are  those  of  Abimelech 
with  regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  8),  Jacob  on  his 
way  to  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviii,  8),  and  asrain  on 
returning  thenco  (Gen.  xxxi,  10),  Laban  in  pursuing 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  24),  Joseph  respecting  his  future 
advancement  (Gen.  xxxvii,  6  11),  Gideon  (Judg.  vii), 
and  Solomon  (1  Kin/s  iii,  5).  In  the  New  Testament 
(as  was  predicted,  Joel  ii,  28)  we  have  the  equally 
clear  cases  of  Joseph  respecting  the  infant  Jesus  (Matt, 
i,  20 ;  ii,  12, 13, 19),  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  9 ;  xviii,  9 ;  xxvii, 
23),  and  perhaps  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii,  19). 

**It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  15,  dreams, 
in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are  recognised 
indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation,  but  placed  be- 
low the  visions  of  propbec}',  in  which  the  understand- 
ing plays  its  part.  It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job, 
standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  '  natural  religion,* 
dwells  on  dreams  and  *  visions  of  deep  sleep*  as  the 
chosen  method  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  man 
(see  Job  iv,  13 ;  vii,  14 ;  xxxiii,  15).  But  in  Num.  xii, 
0 ;  Dent,  xiii,  1,  3,  5 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  9 ;  Joel  ii,  28,  etc., 
dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed 
below  *  prophets,'  and  even  below  *  diviners  ;*  and  sim- 
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ilarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  zzriii,  6,  we  read  that 

*  the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor 
by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.*  Under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  while  we  freqaently  read  of 
trances  (iK<rrdffiis)  and  visions  (pirraaiaif  opafAara)^ 
dreams  are  not  referred  to  as  regular  vehicles  of  di- 
vine revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted,  for 
prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the 
dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx,  8-7) ;  Labaa  (Gen. 
xxxi,  24);  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  5); 
of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg. 
vii,  13) ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  1,  etc. ;  iv,  10- 
18) ;  of  the  magi  (Matt,  ii,  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife 
(Matt,  xxvii,  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover, 
were  symlxilical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inters 
preter.  Again,  where  dreams  are  recoided  as  means 
of  God*B  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they  are  al- 
most always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest 
and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  a 
similar  analogy  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  otherwise 
uninspired  Joseph  (Matt,  i,  20 ;  ii.  Id,  19, 22).  It  is  to 
lie  observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  aji^e,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  reve- 
lations of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exception  to 
this  (at  least  in  the  O.  T.)  b  found  in  the  dreams  and 

*  visions  of  the  night'  given  to  Daniel  (ii,  19 ;  vii,  1), 
apparently  in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  fiilsehoods  of 
the  Chaldffian  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth 
latent  therein  (comp.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix,  n,  12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 

**The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that  the 
Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every  other  ac- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium  through  which 
God  may  speak  to  man  either  directly,  that  is,  as  we 
call  it,  *  providentially,'  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  gen- 
eral influence  upon  all  his  thoughts;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence 
by  which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
UB  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away.** 
(See  the  [Am.]  Ckt-isf,  Rev.  Oct.  1857.) 

The  Orientals,  and  in  particular  the  Hebrews,  great- 
ly regarded  dreams,  and  applied  for  their  interpreta- 
tion to  those  who  undertook  to  explain  them.  Such 
diviners  have  1)een  usually  called  oneiroeritics^  and  the 
art  itself  oneiromanry.  We  see  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  in  the  histor}'  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker 
(Gen.  xl,  1-23) ;  and  Pharaoh  himself,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are  also  instances.  See  Divination.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  inspired  history  that  dreams  were 
looked  upon  by  the  earliest  nationf*  of  antiquity  as  pre- 
monitions from  their  idol  gods  of  future  eventp.  One 
part  of  Jehovah's  great  plan  in  revealing,  through  this 
channel,  his  designs  towards  Eg}^pt,  Joseph  individu- 
ally, and  his  brethren  generally,  was  to  correct  this 
notion.  The  same  {vinciple  is  apparent  in  the  divine 
power  bestowed  upon  Daniel  to  interpret  dreams.  Je- 
hovah expressly  forbade  his  people  from  observing 
dreams,  and  from  consulting  explainers  of  them.  He 
condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended  to  have  pro- 
phetic dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even  though 
what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had  any  ten- 
dency to  promote  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii,  1-4).  But  they 
w^re  not  forbidden,  when  they  thought  they  had  a  sig- 
nificant dream,  to  address  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  high-priest  in  his  ephod,  to  have  it  explained 
(Num.  xii,  6 ;  compare  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii, 
6, 7).  False  and  true  dreams  are  expressly  contrasted 
in  Jer.  xxiii,  25, 28.     See  Nioht-vision. 


DregB  (fi'^'^^d,  shemariM^f  het  of  wine  f  a«  every- 
where  rendered  except  in]  Psa.  Ixxv,  8;  ao  cmlled 
from  settling  or  being  hqtt}  Trap,  ktibba'ctik^  lea.  Ii. 
17,  22,  means  a  gohUtrcxx^  merely).  See  Lbks.  The 
best  wines  of  the  East  are  much  mixed  with  dref^s,  la 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  preserved,  ao  tbAt  con- 
monly  when  drawn  out  the  liquor  is  strained  for  o.-^e. 
It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  wine  that  the  Paalmifrt  ap- 
pears to  refer:  ^*He  poureth  out  of  the  same  ;  but  the 
dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  vrrtng 
them  out  and  drink  them"  (Psa.  Ixxv,  8).  Thia  is 
probably  intended  to  denote  that  the  pore  and  clean 
wine  should  be  given  as  a  wine  of  blessinf^  to  the 
righteous,.while  the  wicked  should  drink  the  tliick  end 
turbid  residue.  The  punishments  which  God  inflicts 
upon  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  cupful  of  ferment- 
ing wine  mixed  with  intoxicating  herbs,  of  wbic^h  eH 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  must  drink  the  dregs  &r  eed- 
iment.  The  same  Image  occurs  in  several  Armbian 
poets.  Thus  Taabbata  Shamn  says,  "  To  those  of 
the  tribe  of  Hodail  we  gave  the  cup  of  death,  vrboee 
dregs  were  confusion,  shame,  and  reproach."  See 
Wine. 

Drelincourt,  Charles,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  bom  at  Sedan 
July  10, 1595.     He  was  educated  at  Saamnr,  and  in 
1618  became  pastor  near  Langres.     In  1620  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Charenton, 
near  Paris,  where  he  served  fiuthfully,  and  with  ex- 
cellent reputation.     He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  1669. 
Drelincourt  was  a  yery  voluminous  writer.     For  lists 
of  all  his  writings,  see  Niceron,  Memoiret,  vol.  xv ; 
Haag,  La  France  PrctettcaUe,  iv,  882.     Among  them 
are,  Preparation  a  la  Sainte  C^ne^  3  vols.  8vo,  often 
reprinted : — Comolationt  eoatre  lesfrayettrt  de  la  wtcrt 
(40   editions) ;  translated,    The   Chrigtian's    Df/emae 
againtt  the  Fears  of  Death  (18th  ed.  London,  1732,  Svo, 
with  memoir): — Let  Vuif^$  Charitables pour  toutet sorUs 
de  pertonnes  affiighs  (Charenton,  1669,  5  vols.  ISmo, 
translated  into  six  languages). — Bayle,  DicfKmoyy,  a. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog,  Generale,  xiv,  746. 

Dress  (does  not  occur  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
clothing,  but  only  in  the  older  acceptation  oipreparinff 
or  tilVng)*    See  Costume. 

1.  Materials, — These  were  various,  and  mnltiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
(njKn,  **A.  V.  fig-tree'*— and  comp.  the  present 
bic  name  for  the  fig,  ffa),  portions  of  which  were 
together  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Oen.  iii,  7).  Ascetic 
Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material  in  later 
times.  Joseph  us  (Lrye,  2)  records  this  of  Banns  (itf0rj  n 
fiiv  dvii  iivfpinv  xP<^f"7^oc);  hut  whether  it  was 
made  of  the  leaves  or  the  bark  is  uncertain.  After 
the  Fall,  the  skins  of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable 
material  (Gen.  iii,  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude 
state  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by 
various  ancient  nations  (Died.  Sic.  i,  48;  ii,  38;  Ar- 
rian,  Ind.  7,  8).  Skins  were  not  wholly  disused  at 
later  periods:  the  adde'reA  (n'!??^)  worn  by  Elijah 
appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other 
animal  with  the  wool  left  on  (in  the  Sept.  the  word  is 
rendered  firjXwrfj,  1  Kings  xix,  13, 19;  2  Kingst  ii,  IS; 
Sopn^  Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  and  Sfppi^y  Zech.  xiii,  4 ;  and  it 
may  be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologically,  Saal- 
chutz,  Archmol,  i,  19;  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  canplitudej  "t^K,  in  which  case  it  =  ^^K  of 
Mic.  ii,  8 ;  Tkemur,  p.  29).  The  same  material  is  im- 
plied in  the  description  of  Elijah  (nrb  br^  C9^K ; 

Sept  aVi7p  caov^;  A.V.  **  hairy  man,*'  2  Kings  i,  8), 

though  these  words  may  also  be  nndeistood  of  the 

hair  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Esau^s 

I  skin  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv,  25).     It  was  chano- 

1  teristic  of  a  prophet'a  office  fh>m  its  mean  appearance 
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(Z«cb.  ziii,  4 ;  comp.  Matt,  vii,  15).    Pelimes  of  sheep- 
skin still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  East 
(Bnrckhardt's  Notes  on  Bedouins^  i,  60).     The  sheep- 
skin coat  is  frequently  Represented  in  the  sculptures 
of  Khorsabad  :  it  was  mode  with  sleeves,  and  was 
worn  over  the  tunic :  it  fell  ov^r  the  back,  and  termi- 
nated in  its  natural  state.    The  people  wearing  it  have 
been  identified  with  the  Sagartii  (Bonomi's  Nineveh^ 
p.  193).     The  addereth  worn  by  the  kin;?  of  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii,  6),  and  the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment" 
found  at  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  21),  were  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
skins  themselyes  ornamented  with  embroiderr.     The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  period  (Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxv,  6) ;  the  sackcloth 
used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [see  Sack- 
cloth], and  by  many  writers  the  ctddereih  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.     John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  camels*  hair  (Matt,  iii,  4),  and  a 
similar  material  was  in  common  use  among  the  poor 
of  that  day  (Joseph.  War,  i,  24,  3).  probably  of  goats* 
hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  Roman  ciHcium,    At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  artificial 
textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became  known,  is 
uncertain :  the  first  of  these,  we  may  presume,  was  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pas- 
toral families  being  kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  12) :  it  was  at  all  times  largely  employed, 
particularly  for  the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  47; 
Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  3 ;  Job  zxxi,  20 ;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26;  xxxi,  13).     See  Wool.     The  occurrence 
of  the  term  hetcneik  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii,  21 ; 
xxxvil,  8,  28)  seems  to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even 
at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer  materials;  for  that 
term,  though  significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally 
appears  to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the 
root  being  preserved  in  our  cotton  f  comp.  Bohlen's  /in- 
trod.  ii,  51 ;  Saalchutz,  Archaoi,  i,  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Jose- 
phus  (Ani,  iii,  7,  2,  XiOofutn/  ftkv  caXarai.     Aiviov 
rovro  (T^fiaivtt,  x^^ov  ydp  to  \ivov  rifuit  KaXovfuv). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  firom  the  use 
of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally,  and 
without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen.  iii,  21. 
It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews 
with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  fh>m  the  period 
of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they  were  instructed 
in  the  manufacture  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).     After  their  re- 
turn to  Palestine  we  have  frequent  notices  of  linen, 
the  finest  kind  being  named  thesh  Q0'<^\  and  at  a  later 
period  buts  (}^^2),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the 
former  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the 
quarter  whence  the  material  was  procured :  the  term 
chur  (l^n)  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15).     It  is  the 
bysnu  (/jvavoc)  of  the  Sept.  and  the  K.  T.  (Luke  xvi, 
19;  Rev.  xviii,  12, 16),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the  A. 
V.     It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  5  sq.),  as  well  us  by  the  wealthy  (Gen. 
xli,  42;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Luke  xiv,  19).     See  Linen. 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  ("n^ ;  Sept.  Xi  r; oc), 
which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high-priest's 
dress  (Exod.  xxviii,  42 ;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  23,  32),  and  for 
the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18)  and  D.ivid  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14) :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  its 
quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  the  material  in  which 
angels  are  represented  (Ezek.  ix,  3,  11 ;  x,  2,  6,  7 ; 
Dan.  X,  5;  xii,  6;  Rev.  xv,  6).     A  coarser  kind  of 
linen,  termed  wfioXivov  (Ecclus.  xl,  4),  was  used  by 
the  very  poor.     The  Hebrew  term  sadm  (*p"70  =<rii*- 
^tiirv,  and  aaUn)  expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especial- 
ly adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  $ara' 
haUa^  which  was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach.  p.  41,  1). 
What  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  skesh 
tnd  tadm  (Prov.  xxxi,  22, 24)  we  know  not:  the  prob- 


ability is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  mate* 
rial  to  a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  iutro- 
duced  until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii,  12) :  tlie 

term  meM'  C^lSp ;  Sept  rpixairrov;  Ezek.  xvi,  10)  is 
of  doubtful  meaning.  See  Silk.  The  use  of  a  mixed 
material,  shaainez'  (TSIS^d ;  Sept  ici/3^i|\ov,  L  e.  spn* 
riou$;  Aquila,  dtrridioKHfuvov;  Yen.  Gr.  iptoXivov), 
such  a$  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii,  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
(/in/,  iv,  8, 11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the  priests, 
or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters  (Spencer, 
Leff.  Heb.  Rit.  ii,  32),  but  more  proljably  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity  and  simplici^. 
See  DiVBBSB. 

2.  Color  and  Decoration. — ^The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
employed,  which  might  l)e  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix,  3).  Some 
of  the  terms  applied  to  tliese  materials  (e.  g.  OO,  V-ia, 
"nqri)  are  connected  with  words  significant  of  whiter 

ness,  while  many  of  the  allusions  to  garments  have 
special  reference  to  this  quality  (Job  xxxviii,  14 ;  Psa. 
civ,  1,2;  Isa.  Ixiii,  8) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix,  8;  comp. 
Horace,  Sat.  ii,  2,  60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity 
(Rev.  iU,  4, 5 ;  iv,  4 ;  vii,  9,  VS).  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
C^&O  rsriS,  hetko'Mth  poMitn  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  3, 23)  is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a  *'  coat 
of  divers  colors"  (Sept  woiciXoc;  Vulgate  polymka; 
comp.  the  Greek  vaaoiiv^  II.  iii,  126 ;  xxii,  441),  or  a 
tonic  furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  dorpayakiioQ, 
KaprrtitToCt  and  Symmachus,  ;^f(piocuroc,  and  in  the 
Voli;.  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18)  talaris,  and  as  descril)ed  by  Jo< 
sephus  {Ant.  vii,  8, 1).  The  latter  is  probably  the  cor* 
rect  sense,  in  which  case  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
use  of  variegated  rol)es  previously  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  though  the  notice  of  scarlet 
thread  (Gen.  xxxviii,  28)  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing,  and  the  light  summer  robe  (^j'^IP^ ;  Sept 
OfpiOTpov ;  A.V.  **  veil")  worn  by  Rebekah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxiv,  65;  xxxviii,  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the 
art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuflfs.  The  elements 
of  ornamentation  were,  (1)  weaving  with  threads  pre- 
viously dyed  (Exod.  xxxv,  25;  compare  Wilkinson's 
Egyjitiana,  iii,  125) ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  gold  thread 
or  wire  (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq. ;  (3)  the  addition  of  fig. 
ures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunting  or  battle  scenen 
(comp.  I^yard,  ii,  297),  in  the  case  of  garments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cherubim  were  represented  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tal)emacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1,  .SI;  xxxvi, 
8,  35).  These  devices  may  have  been  either  woven 
into  the  tittuff,  or  cnt  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards 
attached  by  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pat- 
tern would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers,  bet%veen  cunmng-Jtcorh 
and  needUworf^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of  the  singu- 
lar and  dual  number,  M^p"^,  needlework^  and  D^P^pn, 
needlework  on  both  tides  (Judg.  v,  30),  though  the  latter 
term  may  after  all  be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a 
dual  =two  embroidered  robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c). 
The  account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii,  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in  Ex- 
odus. Robes  decor.ited  with  gold  (ri2C210^,  Psa.  xlv, 
18),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xix,  8, 2 ;  comp.  Acts  xii,  21),  were  worn  by  royal 
personages:  other  kinds  of  robes  were  worn  by  the 
wealthy  both  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xvi,  1.9)  and  Pale«^tine 
(Judg.  V,  30 ;  Pia.  xlv,  14).     The  art  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  maintained  among  the  Hebrewa:  the 
Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
£zek.  xxvii,  24*),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  fuUowed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i, 
8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much 
used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi,  22 ;  Luke  xvi,  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i,34)  were 
occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  surrounding 
nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use  of  them :  the 
wealthy  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  the  Midianitish  kings 
(Judg.  viii,  26),  the  Assyrian  nobles  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
and  Persian  officers  (£i>t.  viii,  15),  are  all  represented 
in  purple.  The  general  hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel 
(xxiii,  12)  describes  the  Assyrians  as  bibs^  '^^X?^  ^*'* 
clothedin perfection ;  according  to  the  Sept.  tvvapv^f 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  regard 
to  the  head-dress  in  particular^  described  as  *^n^"tp 
D'^bina  (Sept.  rtdpai  fiairrai;  A."",  "dyed  attire;'*' 
comp.  Ovid,  Met,  xiv,  654,  mUra  picta\  some  doubt  ex- 
ists whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does  not  rather 
mean^/Ztnn'fi^  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542 ;  Layard,  ii,  308). 
8.  The  Xamet,  Forms^  an^l  Mode  nf  wearing  the  Robes. 
^-It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  the  no- 
tices are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  and  refer  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  time,  during  which  the  fashions 
must  have  frequently  changed;  while  the  collateral 
sources  of  information,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  or 
contemporary  records,  are  but  scanty.  The  general 
characteristics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages :  the  modem  Arabs 
dress  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  did ;  there  are 
the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  distinction  between 
the  outer  and  inner  garments — the  former  heav^'  and 
warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multiplication 
of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample  dimensions. 
Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of  ancient  costume, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  usages  of  modern  Ori- 
entals, supph'ing  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  which  some  have  identified  as  Jews  in  Eg^'p- 
tian  paintings  and  Assyrian  sculptures,  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  evidence  insufficient.  The  figures  in  the 
painting  at  Beni  Hassan, delineated  by  Wilkinson  (^An- 
cient S^iypt.  it,  2%),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  man- 
ner at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume : 
the  more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic, 
the  upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  ri^ht  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed:  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews  ;  to  which  we 
may  add  a  further  objection  that  the  presents  which 
these  persons  bring  with  them  are  not  what  we  should 
expect  from  Gen.  xliii,  11.  Certain  fijrures  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Hchistun  (q.  v.),  near  Kerman- 
shah,  were  supposed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  to  rcpie-ent 
Samaritans  ciptnred  by  Shalmaneser:  they  are  given 
in  Vaux's  Xln^reh,  p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now- 
recognised  as  of  a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evident!}' 
represent  people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  arc 
alternately  sh»rt  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  t)een  pronounced  to  he  Jews : 
in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and  boots  is  the 
ground  of  identification  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  197 ;  com- 
pare Dan.  iii,  21);  but  if,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  show, 
the  original  words  in  Daniel  have  been  misunderstood 
by  our  translators,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 


the  presence  of  these  articles.  In  another  Instance 
the  figures  are  simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so 
widely  spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impoMible 
to  pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  olijec- 
tion  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These  fig- 
ures are  given  in  Bonomi*8  Ninerth,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  verr  aimi- 
lar ;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to  mark 
the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman  to 
wear  the  appendages  ("^bs ;  Sept.  OKtvri)^  such  as  the 
staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments,  or,  according 
to  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  8, 43),  the  weapons  of  a  man  ;  as 
well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  (SlbTS^)  of  a 
woman  (Deut.  xxii,  5) :  the  reason  of  the  prohibition, 
according  to  Maimonides  {Mor.  NebocK  iii,  37),  being 
that  such  was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (comp.  Carpzov, 
Appar,  p.  514) ;  but  more  pioliably  it  was  based  upon 
the  general  principle  of  propriety.  (See  Mill,  DissertL 
select,  p.  196  sq. ;  Carpzov,  De  mundo  muliebri  riris  t»- 
derdicfo,  Rost.  1752.) 

a.  Rol)es  common  to  the  sexes.  (1.)  The  heiho'meth 
(rsriS,  whence  the  Greek  ^^tVuiv)  was  the  most  essen- 
tial article  of  dress.  It  was  a  closely-fitting  garment, 
resembling  in  form  and  use  our  ^irl,  though  nnfor- 
tunatelv  translated  **  coat"  in  the  A.Y.  The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen. 
From  Josephus's  observation  {Ant,  iii,  7, 4)  wiUi  regard 
to  the  meil  (that  it  was  ot'ic  ix  ivoXv  irifHT^Hfiar^t^^ 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  hetkemeth  or 
tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sown  to- 
gether at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  seamless  shirt 
iX^TOv  dppa<l>o^)  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix,  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  the 
upper  tunic  or  met/.  The  primitive  kethoneth  was  with- 
out sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee,  like  the 
Doric  x^'''***^  i  i^  °^Ay  also  have  been,  like  the  latter, 
partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a  person  in  rapid 
motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi,  20).  Another  kind, 
which  we  may  compare  with  the  Ionian  xiVwv,  reach- 
ed to  the  wrists  and  ankles :  such  was  probably  the 
kethoneth  passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii,  S,  28) 
and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  that  which  the  priesLs 
wore  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  7,2).  It  was  in  either  case 
kept  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle  (q.  v.),  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an  in- 
ner pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small  article 
might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  5,  7).  A  person 
wearing  the  kethoneth  alone  was  described  as  C*:7,  no- 
ked:  we  may  compare  the  use  of  the  term  yvfivai  as 
applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins  (Plut.  Lye.  14),  of  the 
Latin  ntulus  (Virgil,  Georg,  i,  299),  and  of  our  ex^Te9^ 
Bion' stripped.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul,  after  having 
taken  off  his  upper  garments  ('^■'^53, 1  Sam.  xix,  24) ; 
of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx,  2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sack- 
cloth, which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (comp. 
Jon.  iii,  6),  and  only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin 
(2  Kings  vi,  30) ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (Amos  ii,  16 ;  comp.  Ltvy,  iii,  23,  inermes 
nudique)  •  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John 
xxi,  7).  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii,  6 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7 ;  James  ii, 
lo). 

The  annexed  wood-cnt  (fig.  1)  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or  kt- 
thofteth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle. 
The  same  rolie,  with  the  addition  of  the  girdle,  is 
shown  in  fig.  4.  In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  drers 
of  the  modem  Bedouin ;  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle 
at  the  waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba^  or  striped 
plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sadin"  0*^7?)  Appears  to  have  been  a  wra|> 


Fig.  I.  Ad  EgypliMD.  Fl»  1  A  Bedouin. 

per  or  fine  linan  (Sept.  aiviiiv),  whicb  mlgbt  be  nted 
Id  vsriaUB  waj'*,  but  enpecially  u  ■  ni^^ht-abirt  (M*rlc 
xiv,  at ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  fla ;  Schleusner's  Lo.  ia  N. 
T.  ».  v.).  (Tho  Hebrew  term  is  pven  in  Uiii  Svrlae 
X.  T.  u  -  <TD»c<i|>iai-.  Luke  xix,  20,  and  Xli'i-uif,  John 
xiii,  i.)  The  materUl  or  robe  is  mentioned  in  Jadg. 
xiv,  li,  13  ("sheet,"  "shirt"),  Prov.  xxxi,  24,  snd 
Isa.  ii).  23  ("flue  linen");  lint  in  none  or  thew  pu»- 
■>ee<  if  there  anything  to  decide  its  upecidc  meininc. 
Tlie  Tulmudic4d  writers  occ&sionall;  describe  the  lalHIA 
nnder  that  n«ni«,  as  being  made  at  line  linen  :  licnce 
Lightfoot  (ExerciMlau  on  Mnrk  xiv,  61)  identities 

he  had  put  Dn  in  hia  haste  vichoat  hit  other  garmenU. 
(3.)  The  meW  <^'';p)  was  an  upper  or  second  tunic, 
the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer  than  the  flrst. 
It  is  hence  termed  in  the  Sept.  vvol>7TtK  roHipK,  and 
prnb.ihly  In  this  sense  the  term  ii  applied  to  the  ktlhit- 
wlh  prudm  (2  Sam.  xiii,  IS),  Implying  that  II  reached 
down  to  the  teet.  The  sacerdotal  mril  is  elsewhere 
dcscrilied.  See  Pbie»t.  As  an  article  of  ordinarj' 
dress  it  was  worn  hv  Itings  <1  Sam.  xxiv,  4),  prophets 
(I  Sim.  xxviii,  11),  nobles  (Job  i,  20),  and  youths  (I 
Sum.  ii,  19).  It  moy,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
Ibe  termed  Is  used  in  M  spcciAc  sense  In  these  pas- 
Kage*.  and  not  ratber  in  Its  broad  etymological  sense 
(from  hjv,  lo  ooiKT),  for  any  robe  thai  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  htAmelh.  In  the  Sept.  the  rendetinm 
TSTy  lietweeniirti^i;n(c(lSam.  svtii,  4j  2  Sflm.'.xill, 
18:  1  Sam.  ii,  19,  Theodnt.),  a  term  properly  applied 
to  an  upper  garment,  and  speeiallj-  used  in  .lohn  xxi, 
7,  for  the  linen  coat  worn  bv  the  Phceniinan  and  Syr- 
ian fishermen  (Tbeophvl.  in  I.  c),  tiwXott  (1  Sam.  ii, 
19;  XV,  27;  xxlv,  4,  h;  xxviii,  14;  Job  xxlx,  U\ 
ipdrio  (Job  1,  20),  m-oXii  (1  Chron.  xv,  27;  Job  ii,  12l, 
and  i'jrali-TiK  (Exod.  xxxlx,  21 ;  Lev.  viii,  7),  show- 
ing that,  Kenetally  speaking)  it  was  regarded  as  an 
npper  garment.  This  further  appears  from  the  pas- 
sages in  .which  notice  of  il  occurs :  in  1  Sam.  xvlii,  4, 
it  Is  the  "robe"  which  Jonathan  flrst  takes  off;  in  1 
flam,  xviii,  14,  it  Is  tho  "mantle"  in  which  Samupl  is 
enveloped;  in  1  Sam,  sv,  27,  it  is  the  "manlle,"  the 
skirt  of  which  is  rent  (cnmp.  I  Kings  xi,  80,  where  the 
n^ia?,  tanlak',  is  simiiarly  treated) ;  in  1  Sam.  xxlv, 
4,  it  Is  the  "  robe"  under  which  Saul  slept  (generally 
the  nS5,  Wged,  wm  so  used);  and  in  Job  i,  20;  ii,  12, 
it  is  the  "  mantle"  which  he  rends  (comp.  Ezra  Ix,  8, 
6);  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  ODter 
robe,  whether  the  ninJaA,  or  the  tnei^  itself  used  as  a 
timlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke  ill. 
11)  as  Iwing  worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second  woold 
be  a  meilf  traTellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Atil.  | 
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xvii,  S,  7),  but  the  practice  was  fbrbiddi 
pies  (Matt.  X,  ID;  Luke  ix,  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper 
Egypt  (Itg.  S)  illugcrates  the  i:ustoma 

along  vett  bf  striped  silk  snd  cot- 
ton, culled  t-Tjian,  descending  to 
the  ankles,ani^Hithample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  bands  may  be  conceal- 
ed at  pleasure.  The  girdle  sur- 
rounds this  vest.  The  uuler  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  cout,  call- 
ed jnMei,  with  sleeves  reaching 
nearly  to  tbe  wrisL  In  cold.weatb- 
er  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders, 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment 
consisted  of  a  quudrangulur  piece 
of  woollen  clolh,  proliably  resem- 
bllnginsbapeaScotchplaid.  The 

the  means  of  the  weurer.  The 
Hebrew  temja  referring  lo  it  are 
— nndak'  (nSlb,  occasionally  I 
n^^O),  whicb  appears  to  b 
had  the  broadest  sense,  and  some- 
times  is  put  for  clothes  generally  ' ' 
(Qen.  xxxF,  2;  xxxvit,  S4;  Exud. 
iii,22;  xxii,9;  DenL  x,  16;  laa.Iil,?;  iv,  1>,  thongh 
once  used  specilically  of  the  warrkir's  cloak  (Isa.  ix, 
&);  be'gtd  (-133),  which  is  more  usual  in  speaking  of 
robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial  cbaracler  (Geii. 
xxvii,lS;  xli,42;  Exod.  ixviii,  2;  1  Kin;.'8  xxii,iaj 
2  Chron.  XTili,  9;  Isa.  Ixiii,  1>;  ketU/'k'  (r^DI),  ap- 
propriate to  passages  where  covering  or  protectian  is 
the  prominent  ide<>  (Exod.  xiii.  26;  Job  xxvi,  6; 
xxxi,  19) ;  and, lastly,  Ifbuth'  (913^),  usual  in  poetry, 
but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's  clook  (2  Sam.  xx, 
8),  priests'  vestments  (2  Kini;s  x,  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (l>lb.  vi,  11;  viii,  15^.  A  cognate  term,  mal- 
buih'  (^fS^-t)  describes  specifically  a  state  dreu, 
whether  as'u^ed  in  a  royal  household  (1  Kings  x,  S; 
2  Chrun.  ix,  4)  or  fur  religious  festivals  (2  Kings  x, 
22):  elsewhere  It  Is  used  generally  for  rolies  of  a  hand- 
some character  (Job  xxvii.  16;  Isa.  Ixiii,  8;  Exek. 
xvi,  13;  Zeph.  i.  8).  Another  term,  nuid  (T5,  with 
its  derivatives  Tvra,  Fsa.  cxxxlil,  2,  and  •n'a,  2  Sam. 
I,  4;  1  Chron.  x'lx,  4).  is  expressive  of  the'/n^yt  of 
the  Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  Iv,  12;  xviii,  4),  andis 
specifically  applied  ti>  a  long  cloak  (Jndg.  iii,  IG;  2 
Sam.  XX,  »\  and  lo  the  priest's  coat  (Uv.  vi,  10). 
The  Greek  terms  i^nriav  and  oriiAij  express  the  corre- 
sponding idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appropriate  to 
robes  of  more  than  ordinarv  grandeur  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ; 
xiv,  9;  Mark  xli,  88;  xvl,  b;  Luke  xv,  22;  xx,  48; 
Rev.vi.!];  vii,0,lB);  the  yin-y  and  i/«ir.o^  (A.  V. 
"coat,"  "cloak,"  Vulg.  lunica.  pnUium)  arc  brought 
into  juxlaposltion  in  Itlatt.  v,  40,  and  Acts  ix,  B9.  The 
btgid  might  lie  warn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped 
round  the  liody,  or  worn  over  tho  shoulders,  like  a 
shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "  skirts"  (D^|13 ;  Sept.  irri- 
ptiyin;  Tulg.  atigaSi)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
might  lie  thrown  over  the  bead  so  as  to  conceal  tho 
face  (2  Sam.  xv,  30;  Esth.  \-i,  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe,  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv,  3K):  it  was  conflned  at  the  waist  by 
a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (p"Tlj  Sept.  i:6\v<ic\  Vulg,  n- 
ntu)  formed  by  the  overlnpping  of  the  robe  served  as 
a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  Kings  iv,  39;  Psa.  Ixxix,  12; 
Ilag.  Ii,  12;  Niebulir,  DrtcrSplion.  p.  56).  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii,  28;  xxi,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  6,  7;  Jcr,  xxxil, 
16;  Lokevi,  SS), 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  onter  robe,  called 
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oUa  or  aiagei,  st  the  present  time,  la  exhibited  in 
tigi.  2  and  6.  The  ftnnB,  wiien  railing  down,  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  It,  u  id  tig.  6  ;  bat  Id  bolding  any 
weupuQ,  or  in  active  work,  the  lovsr  part  ot  tbe  arm 
ia  expoKd,  aa  in  &«■  ^■ 


Flgi,  4,  B.  EgTpUuu  of  (he  lower  Ordan. 

I.  Tbe  dreae  of  the  women  differed  rtom  that  o 

men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  ielhonith  be- 
ing worn  equally  by  both  saxeB  (Cant,  v,  8).  The 
names  of  their  distinctive  rabaa  were  aa  followa  :  (1) 
miijjocl'ar*  (rnoSp ;  Sept.  irtprjw/m ;  Vnlg.  piWum, 
Halfwnen;  A.  V,  "  voii,"  "wimple"),  a  kind  of  shawl 
(Rath  iii,  15;  Ita.  ili,  32);  (2)  maalaplkih'  (H^S?^; 


: :  the  etymological  mean- 
ing 01  me  nrsi  name  is  ejptiruion,  of  the  second  tnpfl- 
opinSf  (8)  Im'^h  (~'"!f ;  flipinrpov;  "veil"),  a  robe 
warn  by  Rebehab  on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv, 
G5X  and  by  Tamar  when  she  assumed  the  goise  of 
■  harlot  (Gen.  xxxvili,  14.  19>-it  was  proliably,  as 
the  Sept.  represeata  it,  a  lif;bt  summer  dreu  of  hand' 
some  appearanoo  (xtfiil/inAf  to  OiputTpov  rai  t'roX- 
Xaiiriaam,  Gen.  xxxviii,  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
dona,  ao  that  it  tnlght  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleaanre;  (4)  raJW'  ("TVlT;  "veil"), 
(Isa.  iil,23;  Cant,  v,  7),  and  sab»tituted  for  (he  ran^^iA 
in  the  Chaldce  i-eriion — wb  may  conceive  of  these 
mbes  or  shawls  as  reBCmhlinR  the/if7i/uni  of  the  Creeks, 
which  mittht  he  worn  over  the  head  (aa  represented  in 
Smith's  Dirt,  n/  Ant,  p.  753),  or  again  aa  resembling 
the  habarak  and  raUiii/eli  of  the  modern  Eg^'ptinns 
(Une,  i,  79,  75) ;  (5)  prthiffiT  (V-r np  ;  \itim  fifffo- 
wupfiipof,  "stomacher"),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin, 
bat  probably  significant  of  a  gav  holidnv  dress  (isa. 
Ill,  24)— to  the  various  expianalions  enumerated  by 
Geaenius  (TViour.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  proposed 
by  S-nalchutz  {Arckaol.  i,  31),  T-B,  vide  ot  fooUtk, 
Tind  b^3,  pifnitiTf,  in  which  case  it  —  unbridled  p'eas- 
vrr,  and  baa  no  reference  to  drcM  at  all ;  (6)  r/ilymim' 
(e-l-<V^,  laa.  iil,  33),  also  a  doulitful  word,  explained 
In  tbo  Sept.  aa  a  transparent  dress,  i.  e.  of  game  (ji- 
aifavt)  hatavtitaj — Schroeder  (ZJ<  V'll.  awl.  HA.  p. 
311)  supports  this  view,  but  perhaps  the  word  means, 
aa  in  the  A.  V.,  "glatta."  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe  (^3iJ, 
Vto  ;  ciriuffio ;  iKrti),  which  concealed  the  feet  (isa. 
xlvji,  2;  Jer,  xili,  22). 

Pigs.  G  and  7  lllaatrats  some  of  the  pccuIiarlUes  of 
fcmole  dresat  the  fanner  li  an  Egyptian  woman  (in 


in  of  the  SDiIli- 


her  walking  dress);  tbe  latter  represents  adresa,  prob- 
ably of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  liy  the  peasants  ui 
the  south  of  Europe :  the  cuter  robe,  or  tiMlaSftk,  is  a 
large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound  round  the  body,  the 
tipper  parts  being  attached  at  the  shoulders;  another 
piece  of  the  same  stuff  is  used  for  the  head-veil,  or 

c.  Having  now  completed  ottrdescriptioo  ofHehrew 

of  equivalent  terms  In  our  own  language.  It  most  at 
once  atrika  every  Biliilcal  student  as  a  great  defect  in 
our  Aulh.  Vers,  that  the  same  English  won]  should 
represent  various  Hebrew  woids;  e.  g.  that  "veil" 
should  be  pramiscuansiy  used  for  ra^  (Is*.  Iii,  £<), 
ifiipk  (Gen.  xxlv,  66),  mitparhatk  (Ruth  lU,  16),  nof 
G^t  (Exod.  xxxiv,  aSj;  "  robe"  for  hkU  (1  ^m.  xviii, 
4),  kakoHlh  (Isa.  nil,  SI),  addtrrih  (Jon.  lu,  «).  tal- 
mot  (Midi,  8):  "mantle"  for  neU  (1  Sam.  xv.  ST), 
addenlh  (1  Kings  xix.  IS),  maalapluA  (Isa.  iii,  2i): 
and  "coat"  for  nOl  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  hlionitA  (Gen. 
Hi.  21) ;  and  converaely  that  different  English  words 
should  be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew 
one,  as  meil  is  translated  "coat,"  "rot  e."  "mantle;' 
oddrretA  "  rohc,"  "  mantle."  linirormity  would  lie  de- 
sirable, in  aa  far  as  it  cun  be  attained,  ra  that  tbe  Eng- 
lish reader  might  understand  that  the  tame  Bct.rew 
term  occurred  in  the  original  text  where  the  same 
English  term  wi^s  found  in  the  translation.  Beynnd 
uniformily,  correctness  of  tranFlation  would  ■Iso  be 
desirable :  tlie  difficulty  of  attaining  Ibis  in  tbe  subject 
of  dreu,  with  regard  to  which  the  customs  and  asso- 
ciations are  so  widely  at  variance  in  our  own  nmntir 
and  in  the  Elast,  ia  veri'  great.  Ti.ke,  for  insUnce,  the 
MAonelA:  at  once  an  under  garment,  and  yet  not  un- 
frequently  worn  without  anything  over  it— a  ikirt,  as 
being  worn  next  the  skin,  and  a  fL^uf,  as  being  ibe 
tipper  garment  worn  in  a  honse:  deprive  the  Hebrew 
of  his  HelltomlJt,  and  he  was  positively  naked  ;  deprive 
the  Englishman  of  his  coal,  and  ho  bus  nndcr  garments 
still.  So  again  with  the  beged:  in  shape  probably  like 
a  Scotch  j^iid,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  he 
unintelligible  to  most  English  readers;  in  nie  unlike 
any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  we  only 
wear  a  ffreaZ-coal  nr  a  cloai  in  bad  weather,  whereas 
the  Hebrew  and  his  Ifffid  were  inseparable.  With 
such  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  any  attempt  to 
render  the  Hebrew  terms  mutt  be,  more  or  leer,  a 


and  the  English  terms  which  we  are  aboi 
must  be  regarded  merely  in  tbe  light  of 
iTsfAowfA  answers  in  many  reapecta  to  " 
sailor's  "  frock"  ia  constantly  worn  next  I 
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Aither  with  or  withoat  a  coat  over  it;  the  ''smock- 
Arock"  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and  still 
as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material  these 
correspond  with  kethonefh^  and,  like  it,  the  term 
**  frock"  is  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal 
dress  a  more  technical  term  might  be  used:  ** vest- 
ment," in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  catn- 
la,  would  represent  it  very  aptly.  Meil  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  "  gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to  both 
sexes ;  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official  sense, 
AS  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman^s  gown,  the  bar- 
rister's gown,  just  as  meii  appears  to  have  represented 
an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sacer- 
dotal dress  *'  alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still, 
in  the  Greek  Church,  the  very  name,  poderisj  by  which 
the  meil  is  described  in  the  Sept.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"  pall,'*  the  b}fio^6piov  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  cTroifiJc  of  the  Sept.  Adde- 
reth  answers  in  several  respects  to  " pelisse,"  although 
this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  female 
dress.  Sadkt  —  ^*  linen  wrapper."  Simlak  we  would 
render  "garment,"  and  in  the  plural  ''clothes,^'  as 
the  broadest  term  of  the  kind;  beffed  *' vestment,"  as 
being  of  superior  quality;  Mnuh  '*robe,"  as  still  su- 
perior; mcbd  "cloak,"  as  being  long;  and  malbush 
**  dress,"  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not 
unfrequently  used  as  =Jine  dress.  In  female  costume 
mUpachath  might  be  rendered  "shawl,"  maalnpha 
"mantle,"  t»aiph  ^*  handsome  dress,"  radid  " doak." 

d.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Talmnd- 
ical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature.  The  to^ 
lUh'  (n*^!?^)  is  frequently  noticed :  it  was  made  of  fine 
linen,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it,  like  the  heged; 
it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that  the  head  might  be 
enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  The  hoWin*  (•pabip)  was  probably 
another  name  for  the  tallUh,  derived  from  the  Greek 
KoXofiiov ;  Epiphanius  (i,  15)  represents  the  aroXai  of 
the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the 
colobwm ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic 
without  sleeves.  The  chaluk'  (p^^H)  was  a  wool- 
len  shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunic.  The  macto'ren 
(*|lil3p^)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  garment  (comp. 
Lightfoot,  ExercUation  on  Matt,  v,  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  51 ; 
Luke  ix,  d,  etc.).  Gloves  (n^Dp  or  7)3)  are  also  no- 
ticed (CAe/m,  xvi,  6 ;  xxiv,  15 ;  xxvi,  8),  not,  how- 
ever, as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
hands  in  manual  labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Girdle  ; 
Handkerchief  ;  Head-dress  ;  Hem  op  Garment  ; 
Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil;  also  the  several  words 
above  used  in  the  A.V. 

e.  The  dresses  oifartign  natioiu  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  described 
in  Dan.  iii,  21  in  terms  which  have  been  variously  un- 
derstood,  but  which  may  be  identified  with  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  (i,  195 ;  vii,  61)  in  the  following 
manner :  (1)  The  sarbaUn'  CC^^'^0 ;  A.V.  "  coats")= 
dva^vpiS(Cf  or  drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress;  (2)  the pattuh' (t'^'^9  \  A.V.  "ho8en")=«0wv 
iroSrpftKTfQ  Xivios,  4r  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  harhda' 
(R5S17?;  A.V.  "  hat") =dXXoc  tlpivioq  KiOutv,  or  up- 
per tunic,  corresponding  to  the  mei/  of  the  Hebrews ; 
(4)  the  fcftiwA'  (tdnnb ;  A.  V.  "  garment") =xXavi^ior 
Xfvicov«  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  hegfd^  over 
all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a 
robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tahrik  (Tj'^'^sri ;  Siadtfia ; 
tericum  pallium),  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions 
(Esth.  viii,  15).  The  same  expression  m  used  in  the 
Chaldee  for  purple  gwrmiei^  in  Eaek*  xxvii,  16. 


The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few;  the 
X^ofivc  (2  Mace,  xii,  85 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  28)  was  either 
the  paludamfntum,  the  military  scarf  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  itself,  which  was  intro- 
duced under  the  emperors  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant,  s.  v. 
Chlamys);  it  was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The 
travelling  doak  dpfXovrj^)  referred  to  by  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iv,  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the  Roman  pcenula, 
of  which  it  may  be  a  corruption ;  the  Talmudical  writ^ 
ers  have  a  similar  name  (V^^&  or  K^sbfi).  It  is, 
however,  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  Si.  Paul,  ii,499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising  from 
the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  gar- 
ments. The  begtd,  for  instance,  could  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as  a  vestment ; 
it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a  burden  (Exod.  xii, 
84 ;  Judg.  viii,  25 ;  Prov.  xxx,  4),  as  Ruth  used  her 
shawl  (Ruth  iii,  15) ;  or  to  wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9) ;  or  again  as  an  impromptu  saddle  (Matt,  xxi, 
7).  Its  most  important  use,  however,  was  a  coverlet 
at  night  (Exod.  xxii,  27 ;  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  8), 
whence  the  word  is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1 
Sam.  xix,  13;  1  Kings  i,  1);  the  Bedouin  applies  his 
abba  to  a  similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after  sun- 
set (Ezek.  xxii,  26;  Dent,  xxiv,  12, 13;  compare  Job 
xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  7 ;  Amos  ii,  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  common, 
so  much  so  that  H^zy,  pledge = a.  garment  (Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 13) ;  the  accumulation  of  such  pledges  is  referred  to 
in  Hab.  u,  6  (that  loadeth  himself  mth  Id'^ipnr,  i.  e. 
pledges;  where  the  A.V.  following  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
reads  Id*^^  3??  **  thick  clay") ;  this  custom  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up 
the  ifiartov=b^ed,  in  which  the}*  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XiTiiw  (Matt  V,  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an  injury : 
an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria,  i,  293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions :  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  29,  34 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2)  [see 
MbURNiNo],  fear  (1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kmgs  xxii,  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  Kings  v,  7 ;  xi,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi,  85 ;  Esth.  iv,  1) :  generally 
the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
34 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12),  occasionally  the  inner  (2  Sam. 
XV,  32),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezra  ix,  3 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65,  compared  with  Mark  xiv,  63).  Shaking  the  gar* 
ments,  or  shaking  the  dust  off  them,  was  a  sign  of  re- 
nunciation (Acts  xviii,  6) ;  spreading  them  before  a 
person,  of  loyalty  and  joyous  reception  (2  Kings  ix, 
13 ;  Matt,  xxi,  8) ;  wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of 
awe  (1  Kings  xix,  13)  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  E$th. 
vi,  12 ;  Jer.  xiv,  8, 4) ;  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii,  23);  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication 
(1  Sam.  XV,  27 ;  Isa.  iii,  6 ;  iv,  1 ;  Zech.  viii,  28). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for 
active  exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Matt. 
xxiv,  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the  occasion  arose 
(Mark  x,  50 ;  John  xiii,  4 ;  Acts  vii,  68),  or,  if  this  was 
not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  travelling,  they 
were  girded  up  (1  Kings  xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix, 
1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  13) ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  gar- 
ment was  probably  laid  aside,  and  resumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii,  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments 
concealed  the  feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rev 
erence  (Isa.  vi,  2 ;  see  Lowth*s  note).  The  proverbial 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  22 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  10 ;  xxi, 
21;  2  Kings  ix,  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
length  of  the  garments,  which  made  another  habit 
more  natural  (comp.  Herod,  ii,  85 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop^  i, 
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2,  IG ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii,  6) ;  the  expression  is 
varionsly  understood  to  mean  the  hwetl  or  the  yoiM- 
peH  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Theaaur.  p.  1397 ;  Jahn,  Ar- 
chaol.  i,  8,  §  120).  To  cat  the  garmentB  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x,  4 ; 
the  word  there  used  VTQ  is  peculiarly  expressive  of 
the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the  border  or 
skirt  of  a  woman^s  dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying 
her  unchastity  (Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Jer.  xiii,  22,  26 ;  Nah. 
iii,  6). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  first  of  these 
operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe,  are  CSb,  labash', 
to  put  on,  n^?,  ataf/j  HOS,  kasah^  and  rar,  ataph', 
lit  to  covevj  the  latter  three  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for  the  second  w^D, 
paskat',  lit.  to  expand^  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of  these 
operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  Psa.  cii, 
26 ;  Jer.  xliii,  12.  In  the  case  of  closely-fitting  robes 
the  expression  is  lan,  chagar\  lit.  to  ffird^  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  il,  18;  2  Sam.  vi,  14),  to 
sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii,  81 ;  Isa.  xxxil,  11 ;  Jer.  iv,  8) ; 
the  use  of  the  term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii,  7,  where 
the  garments  used  by  our  first  parents  are  called 
rh'yn,  chagoroth'  (A.V.  "aprons"),  probably  meaning 
such  as  could  be  wound  round  the  body.  The  con- 
verse term  is  nno,  patlMck'^  to  loosen  or  unbind  (Psa. 

XXX,  11 ;  Isa.  XX,  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was 
considerable ;  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment,  and  was  termed  0*^*7??  ^*??  (Sept. 
tTToXrf  ifiaTiu/u,  i.  e.  apparatus  vestium;  Judg.  xvii,  10). 
Where  more  than  one  is  spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed 
nB'^^ri  (aWaffvofuvat  aroXai ;  A.  V.  "  changes  of 
raiment;"  compare  Homer,  Od,  viii,  249,  li^ara  i^ri- 
/ioc/3a).  These  formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  usual  presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Obser- 
vaiionSf  ii,  879  sq.) ;  five  (Gen.  xlv,  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  Kings  v,  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg.  xiv, 
12, 1*9).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was  to  present 
the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4 ; 
comp.  Homer,  //.  vi,  200 ;  Harmer,  ii^  388).  The  pres- 
entation of  a  robe  in  man}'  instances  amounted  to  in- 
stallation or  investiture  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  Esth.  viii,  15 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  21 ;  comp.  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal 
from  oflSce  (2  Mace,  iv,  38),  The  production  of  the 
l)est  robe  was  a  mark  of  special  honor  in  a  household 
(Luke  XV,  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job 
xxvii,  16;  Matt,  vi,  19;  James  v,  2),  so  that  to  have 
clothinff= to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Isa.  iii,  6,  7). 
On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered  becoming 
robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables,  p.  231).  Hence 
in  large  households  a  wardrobe  (nnriV*?)  ^^  required 
for  their  preservation  (2  Kings  x,  22 ;  compare  Har- 
mer, ii,  382),  superintended  by  a  special  oflBcer,  named 
D^'iaaSl  "ip'ii,  keeper  of  the  tcardrche  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22).  Robes  reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed 
ni^^n-?  (A.V.  "changeable  suits;"  Isa.  iii, 22;  Zech. 
iii,  4),  because  laid  aside  %vhen  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  gannent  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generall}'  white ;  hence  a  spot  or  stain  read- 
ily showed  itself  (Isa.  Ixiii,  3;  Judo  23;  Rev.  iii,  4); 
reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii,  47  fq.  to  a  ^rreenish  or 
reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character.  Jahn  (^A  rchdol,  i, 
8,  §  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy, 
but  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect ;  but  Schiling 
iDe  Ltpra,  p.  192)  states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes, 


and  adds  "  the  spots  are  altogether  indelible,  and 
rather  to  spread  than  lessen  by  washing*'  (^Knobel, 
Comm,  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washings  and  the  applica» 
tion  of  the  fnller*8  art  were  necessary  to  preserre  the 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.    See  Soap  ;  Yjjl^hh. 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon  wom- 
en in  a  family  (Prov.  xxi,  22 ;  Acts  ix,  89) ;  little  art 
was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the  tailoring  de- 
partment ;  the  garments  came  forth  for  the  ino«t  pan 
ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that  the  weaver  aup- 
planted  the  tailor.  The  references  to  sewing  are  there- 
fore few :  the  term  IBtn  taphar'  (Gen.  iii,  7 ;  Job  xri, 
15 ;  Eccles.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  18)  was  applied  by  the 
later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than  making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance  in  dress ;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii,  16  sq.)  dilates 
on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments  worn  by  the 
women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject  is  referred  to  in 
Jer.  iv,  30 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10 ;  Zeph.  i,  8,  and  Ecdos.  xi, 
4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  8.  Compi 
Appabrl  ;  Attire  ;  Clothing  ;  Garment  3  Rai- 
MKKT,  etc. 

DRESS  OF  Clerot.     See  Vestubntb. 

DreiKr,  Samuel,  A.M.,  an  English  Methodisst  local 
preacher  and  metaphysical  writer,  was  bom  March  3, 
1765,  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Austle,  of  a  poor  family, 
and  learned  the  shoemakers*  trade.  In  1785,  nnder 
the  preaching  of  Adam  Clarke,  he  became  a  Methodift. 
and  in  1788  he  became  a  local  preacher.  Drew  had 
received  no  early  instruction,  but  the  passion  for  read- 
ing  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  early  became  himself 
an  author.  But  his  gains  from  literature  did  not  snf^ 
fice  for  his  maintenance  till  1809,  when  he  finally  quit- 
ted the  shoe-bench.  In  1819  he  was  invited  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  the  management  of  the  Imperutl  Maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Caxtons.  He  accepted  it,  and 
in  his  hands  the  enterprise  was  very  successful.  Mr. 
Drew  continued  to  edit  the  magazine,  after  its  removal 
to  London,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death.  In  1^*24  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  His  literary  labors  were  very  abundant 
apart  from  the  journal :  he  took  no  rest  till  the  '*  wheels 
of  life  stood  still,"  at  Helston,  March  29.  1)^83.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  Treatise  on  the  Existence  and 
A  ttributea  of  God  (Lond.  1820,  2  vols.  8vo).  Among  his 
other  works  «te  Remarks  upon  the  first  part  of  the  **Age 
ofBeascn,''  hy  Thomas  Paine  (1799,  8d  ed. ;  1820, 12mo, 
and  K.  Y.  1831, 12mo): — Obstrrations  upon  the  AneC' 
dotes  of  Methodism  in  Pdv  h  le  (1800)  :—Essag  ypon  the 
Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (1802 ;  2d  ed. 
1803,  and  N.  Y.  1829, 12mo):— />«oy  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion  of  the  Body  (1809,  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1822) :—/.'/«  qfl)r. 
Qike  (1816,  8vo),  and  History  of  Count  ConumaiVet 
(1820-24,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Life  of  Drew  by  his  eldest 
son  (N.  Y.  1835,  12mo);  Stevens,  History' of  Method- 
ism, ii,  290 ;  iii,  491 ;  S.  Dunn,  in  The  Methodist,  N.  V., 
Nov.  24, 1866. 

DrezeliuB,  Jeremias,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  st 
Augsburg  in  1581,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  17, 
was  for  23  years  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elect- 
or Maximilian  I,  and  died  at  Munich  in  1638.  The 
people  worshipped  him  as  a  saint.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  practical  religion,  which  have  been 
used  even  bv  Protestant".  Collections  of  his  works 
have  been  several  times  published,  and  srme  of  his 
productions  have  been  translated  into  diflerent  lan- 
guages. His  works,  in  complete  editions,  appeared  at 
Cologne,  1715;  Mainz,  1645;  Munich,  1628;  Antwerp, 
1657-60.  There  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Refections  on 
Eternity  (Lond.  1844, 12mo). 

Drey  Johann  Sebastian  voir,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  16, 1777,  at  Kil- 
Hngrn.  He  was  ordained  priest  May  80, 1801 ;  was  ap> 
pointed  in  1806  professor  at  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
of  Bottweil,  and  in  1812  professor  of  dogmatie  thedogr 
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at  the  newly-establUhed  university  of  Ellwaagen.  In 
1817  he  was  transferred,  with  the  whole  theological 
faculty,  to  the  University  of  TQbingen,  at  which  he 
lectured  on  dogmatic  theology,  history  of  doctrines, 
apologetics,  and  theological  encyclopedia  (from  1838 
only  on  the  two  last-named  branches).  He  resigned 
in  i846,  and  died  at  Tobingen  on  Febroary  19,  1853. 
I>re  V  was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Roman  Catholic 
Germany.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  great  work 
on  Apologetics  (Christiiche  Apohgelik^  Mainz,  1839-47, 
S  vols.).  He  also  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Theology  (EinleUun^  in  das  Studuon  der  TheologUy 
Tubing.  1819),  Researches  on  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  Canons  (  Unttrmchimgen  fiber  die  CotutittUionen 
und  Ccmones  der  Aposfel,  Ttlbingen,  1832),  and  several 
other  works.  He  established,  with  Gratz  (q.  v.)  and  Hir- 
scher  (q.  v.),  in  1819,  the  Theologieche  QuartaUchrifl, 
-which  is  still  (1868)  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of  scien- 
tific theology  published  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
lie  alio  contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to  the 
Kirchen^Lexihon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  See  Hefele, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KircK-Lex,  xii,  807. 

Dtiedo,  or  Dridoens,  Jan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  born  at  Turnhout,  in  Brabant.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  Adrian  Vl,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  there.  In  the  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  he  took 
an  active  part;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  disputed  both  coolly 
and  learnedly.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1535.  He 
wrote  Lib.  IV  de  Scripturis  et  DoffmoHbiu  Ecclenasti- 
CIS : — Lib.  If  de  Gratia  et  Ubero  A  rbitrio : — De  Conr 
cordia  Liberi  ArbitrH  et  Pnedestinaiianis : — De  Cupiiv- 
itate  et  Redemptiane  Generis  Numani;  and  De  Ubertate 
C%rM^Kma.— Moreri,  cited  by  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  iv,  601. 

DrioBBen,  Antonius,  was  born  in  the  year  1684  at 
Sittard,  was  successively  settled  as  pastor  at  Maes- 
tricht  and  Utrecht,  and  was  in  1717  inaugurated  as 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen. 
Thb  position  he  held  till  released  by  death,  Nov.  11, 
1748.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  eminent 
learning,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was,  withal,  a  man  of 
melancholic  temperament,  and  of  an  intolerant  spirit. 
His  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  regarded  as  such,  in- 
volved him  in  many  unpleasant  controversies,  an4 
that,  too,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his 
day — with  Wittichius,  his  colleague,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that,  with  Taco  van  den  Honert,  professor 
at  Leyden,  both  of  wbem  he  accused  of  Spinozlsm ; 
with  Lampe,  and  professor  Ode,  of  Utrecht,  whom  he 
accused  of  Ro^Uism,  or  heterodox  views  respecting 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
charge  being  founded  upon  Lampe*s  interpretation  of 
John  V,  26,  and  xv,  26 ;  with  the  celebrated  Yenema, 
whom  he  charged  with  Arminianism ;  and  with  the 
Isamed  Schultens,  because  he  endeavored  to  eluci- 
date the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  the  kindred  dialects, 
especially  by  that  of  the  Arabic.  These  controversies 
were  all  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  were  on  both  sides 
characterized  by  the  acrimony  common  to  theological 
disputes  in  those  days.  His  writings  are  very  volu- 
minous, chiefly  of  a  polemic  character,  and  mostly  in 
I^tin.  His  treatise  on  Evangelical  Morality^  or  the 
Christian  Virtues^  is  written  in  Dutch. 

Drink  (the  verb  is  expressed  in  Heb.  by  the  cog- 
nate terms  Hj^^r,  shakah\  and  t^^^,  shathah' ;  Greek 
irivw).  The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were :  1.  Water 
(q.  v.);  2.  Wine  (q.  v.);  3.  Artijidal  liquor  (ns'cj,  ai- 
wpa,  "strong  drink"  [see  Shekar]  ;  4.  Vinegar  (q. 
v.).  As  drinking  utensils,  they  made  use  of  various 
forms  of  vessels ;  1,  the  cup  (q.  v.),  the  most  general 
term  (0*")3);  2,  the  goblet  OIBS,  covered  tankard)  or 


*'  basin"  (q.  t.),  teom  which  the  fluid  was  poured  into 
the  chalice  (^'^^Si,  bumper^  comp.  Jer.  xxxv,  5)  and 
bowl  (p'^TlS,  mixing-cup,  craterd) ;  8,  the  mug  (ntlD^, 

"  cruse"j  or  pitcher;  and,  4,  the  saucer  (HiSp,  fT'*?^, 
patera)  or  shallow  libation  dish  (q.  v.)  Hums  were 
probably  used  in  the  earliest  times.  See  Bevbraoe. 
The  term  **  drink"  is  frequently  used  figuratively  in 
the  Scriptures  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Bookj  i,  496). 
The  wise  man  exhorts  his  disciple  (Prov.  v,  15)  to 
*' drink  water  out  of  his  own  cistern;"  to  content 
himself  with  the  lawful  pleasures  of  marriage,  with- 
out wandering  in  his  affections.  To  eat  and  drink  is 
used  in  Eccles.  v,  18,  to  signify  people's  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  and  in  the  Gospel  for  living  in  a  common  and 
ordinary  manner  (Matt,  xi,  18).  The  apostles  say  they 
ate  and  drank  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  that 
is,  they  conversed,  and  lived  in  their  usual  manner, 
freely,  with  him  (Acts  x,  41).  Jeremiah  (ii,  18)  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  having  had  recourse  to  £g3'pt 
for  muddy  water  to  drink,  and  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the 
water  of  their  river ;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  Euphrates ;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  those  people.  To  drink  blood  signifies  to  be  satiated 
with  slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18).  Our  Lord  com- 
mands us  to  drink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  flesh  (John 
vi) :  we  eat  and  drink  both  figuratively  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. To  drink  water  by  measure  (Ezek.  iv,  11),  and 
to  buy  water  to  drink  (Lam.  v,  4),  denote  extreme 
scarcity  and  desolation.  On  fast-days  the  Jews  ab- 
stained from  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  believing 
it  to  be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  fast  to  suffer  thirst 
as  to  suffer  hunger.     See  Fast. 

DRINK,  Strong,  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  word  ^3^,  shekar'  (Gnecized  otKipa, 
Luke  i,  15),  which,  in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to 
any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qualities :  it  is  gen- 
erally found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an  ex- 
haustive expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g.  Judg. 
xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  particularly  in 
poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Isa.  v,  11 ;  Mic.  ii,  11) ;  in 
Num.  xxviii,  7,  and  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  however,  it  stands 
by  itself,  and  must  be  regarded  as  including  wine. 
The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  mixtures  described  under  this  term.  We  may  in- 
fer from  Cant,  viii,  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  :  the  pomegran- 
ate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of 
many  fhiits  so  used.  In  Isa.  xxiv,  9  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink. 
In  Num.  xxviii,  7,  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Exod.  xxix,  40. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in  later 
times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (£)>. 
ad  Nepot,)^  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information, 
from  which  we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages 
were  known  to  the  Jews :  1.  Beer^  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  E<^pt  under  the  name  of  zythus  (Herod, 
ii,  77 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  ^),  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Palestine  (Mishna,  Pesach^  iii,  1).  It  was  made  of  bar- 
ley; certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrctt,  were 
used  as  sui)8titutes  for  hops  (Col urn.  x,  114).  The 
buzah  of  modem  Egypt  is  made  of  l>arley-bread,  crum- 
bled in  water  and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i, 
131) :  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt's 
Araljiaj  i,  213),  as  described  in  Isa.  v,  22.  The  Mishna 
(/.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shekar  more  especially 
to  a  Median  drink,  proliably  a  kind  of  l)eer  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modem  busah ;  the  Edomite  cAo- 
mtUj  noticed  in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another 
kind  of  beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position 
among  the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves. 
2.  Cider ^  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  {Terum.  xi,  2) 
as  apple-wine,  3.  Honey-wine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  oivofuXi  of  the  Greeks,  which  ia  no- 
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Meed  b  the  Hiibiu  (5Aa».  in,  S ;  Tenm.  xl,  1)  un-  I  (Sept,  mlstranaUtea  ijrt,  m  if  rradinK  n-rpi  ;  Vnlg. 
der  ■  Hebmized  form  of  Uut  name,  consisting  of  s  I  c^^  fc^,)  „  yo,^  „^,i  (^  Bochart.  i/ferra.  i,  W 
""^- "*  ,"I Jr    "rT  ^T'  Li^L^^^v,       '^  I  «1-  i  Ge»«iu.,  7W«r.  p.  206) ;  0=i,  «'*«*,  1  King, 


(Sept.  opfia;  VulK.jHmnfm;  A.V. ' 
Eath.  viii,  10, 14 r  "iwiftbeut"  in  Mic.  i,  13),  a  Mtfij 
01  fleet  coorur  (see  Bochart,  Hitrot.  i,  95);  Ti^^, 
romnai',  Estta.  vUi,  10  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  tltogttber 
paraphrue),  amore  (fbllj  D''3ann  ')a  B-S-FlslTKn. 
Aa-aduaUramim  tenrg  Aa-nMunohm,  Uc  mula,  temt  of 
matt,  A.  V.  "yaung  drDmedariea").  See  Hobse; 
Mdle.  The  dromedary  \t  properly  the  Afriran  or 
Arabian  species  of  camel  {Camdvt  dromfdariat\  Iut- 
ing  only  one  hnmp  (Wellated,  i,  2M),  in  dittiiictiaQ 
from  the  Bactrian  (Aristotle,  ^mn.  ii,  3 ;  Plinj-,  viii, 
Sfll  ApuleJ.  Alia,  vii,  p.  152,  Bip.),  which  has  t»o 
(nisan,  lea.  xXK,  6).  It  is  thus  the  kud  nrnally 
spoken  of  ia  Sciiptore  (Hcb.  ^^3,  gamar)  and  in  tbe 
East  (Araluc  jiva/),  vherc  it  is  a  widely-foand  and  ex- 
ceedingly usefnt  animal.  It  has  a  slender  bodilv 
frame,  long  neck,  small  bead  and  ears,  and  is  of  a 
gray  or  brown  (verj-  seldom  blact)  color  of  skin,  and 
usually  8i  feet  hiKh,  (The  Talmud,  Skabhaik,  t.  1, 
DRINK^FFERING  (T105,  «'.<l,  or  ^-D),  m,-  ■P«'''»»'»P'^""" -rie^v"ptO,  which  the  G™r. 
,  ..  .    - '  ,       „. ..   ..  ,1^'^      I  interprets  to  mean  the   wktle  eamei.)     Tiie  dooble- 

f ,-  <novi,,,  compare  »«w«r3a,,  Phil,  i.,  17).     One    ^.amf^  (called  also  T^huk)  camel  is  the  Urgwt  and 
t^  this  consisted,  accordina  to  the  ritnJ  law,  of    strongest  (bein^  capable  of  carrying  from  800  to  1501) 
{Num.>v,6:  Ho^lx,4;S,rach  ,ia[17],com.        ^„^3    i„,  is  so  mnch  affett^  by  the  beat  of  the 
■■"  "■  ""■'  '   «^-  -   I  ■      ibledur         ■ 


e  Hebrews,  and  dSa  by  the  modem  Syrians,  re- 
sembling the  'i^iiiui  of  tbe'Gteeks  and  the  de/nuum 
of  the  Romans,  and  elmilarlj  used,  being  mixed  either 
with  wine,  milk,  or  water,  i.  Dale^nt,  which  was 
also  manutiKtured  in  E){ypt  (oifoi'  poivic^'ioc,  Uemd. 
il,  66 ;  iii,  20).  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv,  19,  8).  A  sim- 
il.ir  method  is  still  used  In  Arabia,  except  that  the  fruit 
is  not  mashed  (barcliharat'BArai(ii,ii,  264):  tbe  palm 
wine  of  modem  Egypt  ia  the  sap  of  the  tree  itself,  ob- 
tained by  making;  an  iDci»ion  into  its  haoit  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  174).  S.  Various  other  thilts  and  vegetables 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (xiv,  19)  as  supplying  male- 
riala  for  /acliliinii  or  bome-mads  wine,  such  as  &,», 
millet,  the  carob  fruit,  etc.  It  is  not  Improbable  that 
tbe  Hebrews  applied  rotniu  to  this  purpose  in  tbe  sim- 
ple manner  followed  by  the  Armblans  (Bnrckbardt.  il, 
S77),  Til.,  by  putting  tbsm  in  Jars  of  water  and  bury- 
ing them  In  the  groand  ontll  fermentation  takes  place. 
SeeWiHB. 


t.  vii,  8, 18  i  Pliny,  xiv,  14 ;  Iliad,  i, 
C79 ;  Oilfi.  xii,  302 ;  on  the  best  sorts  of  wine  for  this 
purpose,  see  the  Hishno,  Utnarh.  vlli,  6  aq.),  which, 
according  to  Josephus  (Xnf.  ill,  S,  4),  was  poured 
around  the  altar  (iripi  riv  ^fiilv,  I.  e.  the  burnt  altar, 
Exod.  XXX.  9),  and  not,  as  the  Jews  nnderatand  it 
(Hishno,  ^ucnil,  iv,  9),  in  a  channel  or  tube  of  It. 
DriDk4Bbrings  were  commonly  joined  with  meat- 
otTeringa  (Num.  vl,  15, 17  ;  3  Kings  xvi,  13 ;  Joel  i,  9, 
18 1  il,  14),  an  addition  to  the  burnt  and  thank  otTet- 
inga  (not  the  sin  and  trespass  offering),  which  consial- 
ad  of  quadrupeds  (Num.vl,!?;  xv,  6,  10;  1  Chron. 
xxix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  35),  and  were,  like  these, 
presented,  aometimes  by  private  persons  and  some- 
times in  the  name  of  the  people,  daily  (Exod.  xxix, 
40;  Num.  xxviil,7),  on  the  Sabl>atb  (Num.  xxviii,  9), 
and  on  feaatJays  (Num.  xxviii,  14;  xxix,  G,  16,  J4), 
in  such  proportion  that  one  lamb  was  reckoned  to  re- 
quire one  fourth  of  a  bin  of  vine,  one  ram  a  third  of 
a  bin,  and  one  bullock  a  half  bin  (Num.  xv,  5  eq. ; . 
xxviii,  7, 14).  In  the  (second)  Temple  liquors  were  , 
kept  ready  for  (trink-nfferinKS  (Joseph.  Ifor,  X,  13,  6),  , 
and  were  dispensed  (Misbna,  Shdcal.  v,  1,  3  and  4)  by  , 
tbe  prefect  of  libations  (D'3C3n  iiS).  The  laraelllea 
frequently  devoted  drink-offerings  also  to  foreign  dei- 
ties (lu.  Ivii,  6;  Ixv,  11;  Jer.  vii,  IS;  xlx,  13;  xliv, 
17;  Ezck.  XX,  28),  aa  throughout  antiquity  libations 
of  wine  were  made  to  heathen  gods  (see  Smith's  Dicl. 
1^ Clatt.  Antiq.  a,  v.  Socrifidum,  p.  846).  On  the  wa- 
ter-ll1>ation  at  tbe  festival  of  booths,  see  Tabbrna- 
CLK9,  Feast  OP.  LibaUone  of  water  occur  in  individ- 
ual cases  even  prior  to  the  exile  (S  Sam.  xxiii.  16;  1 
Sam.  vii,  6).  On  the  other  band.  Elijah  poured  water 
on  the  altar  (1  Kings  xvul,  B4  sq.)  merely  to  heighten 
tbe  effect  of  bis  miracle  in  contrast  with  his  idolatroaa 
competitors  (Josephus,  Ant.  viil,  13,  G).  On  the  oil- 
libation  of  Gen.  X.TXV,  14,  aee  Stc.ve,  Psalm  xvi,  6 
(but  prohalily  not  Zech.  Ix,  7)  appears  to  contain  an 


The  one-humped  can 

xviii,  416),  ia  tbe  oi 
Geaeuius,  Conmenf. 
karolh'  (the  version) 


_  jjer  dromedary,  which  il 
Syria  and  Palestine  (Seetm, 
^femd  to  m  Isa.  Ixvi,  20  (aee 
«.)  by  the  term  riiS^a,  fa>- 
rong :  S^.  i 


,  Vulg.  arrata,  A.  V.  "swift  beaats'|).  so  called 
from  their  botm&ig  motion  (Bochart,  Bitrm.  i,  90), 
which  ia  very  rapid  (Burckhsrdt,  Bedami,  il,  76),  and 
is  sometimes  accelerated  by  musical  instrumenla  (Sadi 
Gulist.  p.  190).     Its  greater  speed  is  In  consequence 


'    alluaio 


h  drink-olferi 


wine  mingled  with  blood  (rinum  aaiToiuvi,).  which, 
especially  when  persons  bound  themselves  to  a  fear- 
tBl  underuking,  it  waa  customary  to  drink  (Sallual, 
CalU.  xxii,  1 ;    SiL  ItaL  il,  426  aq.).     See  Offeb- 


eloflheHj 


of  a  liner  and  more  elegant  structure  (Russet,  AUppn, 
il,  44 ;  Prosp.  Alp.  Rer.  jtig.  Iv,  7,  p.  228  sq. ;  SonninL 
Trar.  i,  869),  so  that  it  can  not  only  make  more  milra 
per  hour  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  149),  hat  maintain  this  psi-e 
for  a  great  numlier  of  days  together  (Pococke,  Etut,  i, 
809;  Volney,  Ii,  260;  llftst,  <Vof*r.  t.  ManAto,  p. 
289).  They  carry  only  500  to  700  pounds.  A  drom- 
edary is  prop;'r]y  a  camel,  diGtIngulshed  from  the  com- 
mon'one  only  by  its  breed  and  training,  as  a  saddle- 
horM  is  distinguipbed  from  a  cart-horse.  This  breed 
is  called  hwifl  with  respect  to  other  camelfl,  not  with 


nently  a 


nals ;  for  the  • 
1,  and  tbose  n 


ist  renowned  tor 

, J   ..__,  -jmpaiablo  to  tbe 

Dromedaiy  stands  In  the  A,  V.  for  the  followins  |,orse.  The  hest-tndned  camels  cannot  aoatain  a  gallop 
Heh.  words:  ^2?,  bt'htr,  laa.  Ix,  0  (Sept.  m/ikXoc.  above  half  an  hour.  In  which,  at  forced  speed,  they 
Vnlg.  ifrvnsilanu),  fem.  ri^sa,  Uiraii',  Jer.  ii,  23  [  may  make  about  eigbt  or  nine  milea.     Tbil  is  ttMir 
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faigfaeit  azflrtion.  A  rtsced  trot  Ii  Dot  ao  coutnrr  to 
the  camel's  nalure,  uid  it  will  BUpport  it  for  uveral 
huuis  withauC  evincing  any  eymptflin*  o(  (atlgue ;  but 
CTBD  here  the  utmost  degree  of  celerity  of  the  very 
t>cet^bred  dromedary  does  not  exceed  about  twelve 
miles  an  houij  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  pace  also 
less  expeditions  than  a  moderately  ((ood  borne  (Kitto, 
PM.  BiNt,  note  on  Jer.  ii,  23).  "  It  ia  not  therefore," 
says  Burckhardt,  to  wham  we  owe  this  statement,  "by 
extreme  celerity  tkit  the  liejtmt  and  dttoalt  are  dis- 
tiagolshed,  howeTcr  surprisin);  may  be  the  nloriea  re- 
lated on  this  subject  both  in  Eunipe  and  the  East ;  but 
they  are  perhaiis  unequalled  by  any  qkiadtupcds  for 
the  ease  with  which  they  carry  their  rider  through  an 
nninterrnpled  journey  of  several  days  and  nights, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  persevere  !□  their  own  favor- 
ite pace,  which  is  a  kind  of  easy  amble, 


ir  Ave  miles  and  a  half  in 


(iVo(e«  on  At  Bedouini,  p.  iSi).  In  propoition  to  its 
weight,  the  camel  ttkee  but  little  nourisbment  (Phi- 
lostr.  Apol.  i.  41)  :  it  eats  in  twenty-four  hours  a  sin- 
gle meal  of  barley  or  beans  (husks,  Mlsbna,  SitM. 
vii,4;  comp.Minutoli,A'acAJr.p.269j  see  Wellsted,  i, 
206);  also  dough  or  cakes;  and  in  the  want  of  all  these, 
grass  and  thistles,  about  a  pound's  weight;  it  drinks 
slowly  (Cotovic.  Ilintr.  iii,  21),  after  it  has  made  the 
water  muddy  with  its  feet,  and  can  go  even  16  (some 
Bay  20)  days  without  drinking  (Arlalotle,  Aram,  viii, 
ID,  and  Pliny,  viii,  26,  give  only  four  days ;  but  this 
probably  means  its  ordinaiy  intervals  between  drink- 
ing times:  see  Russel,  Altppo,  ii.  Si);  although  the 
berbs  wet  with  dew  in  the  desert  constantly  supply 
moisture ;  besides,  Che  camel's  double  cell-furmod  sEoni- 
Bch  apparently  serves  as  a  receptacle  of  water,  from 
which  it  moistens  its  usually  dry  fodder,  and  by  means 
of  ramiaation  can  even  assuage  its  thirst.  Travellers 
Buflfering  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert  nut  unfre- 
quently  slungliter  a  camel,  and  allay  their  thirst  with 
the  water  from  its  stomach,  which  is  clear  and  pure. 
(On  the  diseases  of  the  camel,  see  Browne,  Trap.  p. 
365.)  Camels  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  patriarclial 
ages  (Gen.  xii,  16 ;  zxiv,  10  sq. ;  xzn,  43 ;  xjtxi,  17 ; 
xxxii,  7;  compare  Job  I,  3;  xlii,  12;  see  Aristotle, 
AtUnt.  Iz,  10),  and  in  later  times  these  animals  were  a 
veiy  raluable  poiSBBsion  to  the  Israelites  (1  Chron. 
xxzvii,  80;  Tab.  x,  11;  Ezra  ii,  6T;  comp.  Harmer, 
iii,  355);  although  they  appear  to  have  been  less  pre- 
cious than  with  tbe  nelghtwring  Arabic  tribes  (Judg. 
Ti,  5;  vii,13i  1  Sajn.  xv,  fl;  xxvii,  9;  Gen.  sxxvii, 
25;  Jar.  xlix,  32;  comp.  Mishna,  SMA.  xxiv,  S;  see 


Leo  AfHc.  Deier,  A/r.  ix,  p.  1J5;  Darr.  de  FEffSptf, 
xvl,  186).  They  were  Kcnerally  used,  however  (espe- 
eiallf  in  tbe  caravans  of  the  desert),  for  transportation 
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of  wares  and  baggage  (Gen.  xzxril,  25 ;  Jndg.  t1,  B  ; 
1  Chron.  xli,  40 ;  1  Kin^^  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  14 ;  2 
Kings  liii,  9;  Its.  xix,  7;  Ix,  6;  comp.  Josephus, 
Li/i,  24 ;  Curt,  v,  6,  B),  since  tbey  carry  a  large  load 
(Volney,  ii,  Bll ;  Lorent,  Winid.  p.  120 ;  Russel,  ii, 
ii  i  see  Diod.  Sic  ii,  54),  and  are  more  sure-fooled  in 
hiily  regions  than  the  aia  (WeUsled,  I,  206 ;  ii,  68). 
They  were  also  used  for  tiding  (Gen,  xiiv,  6J ;  1  Sam. 
XXX,  17;  comp.Ttoilo.T'niv.  p.455iKiebuhr,  Tna.i, 
215),  and  women,  seldom  males,  generally  sat  in  a 
kind  of  basket  or  sedan-chair  (^3,  sea  Geaenius,  Tha. 
p.  715),  which  was  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  camel 
(Gen.  xxxt,  34),  being  spacioua,  and  covered  on  all 
sides  (see  KAmpifer,  Amotn.  p.  147 ;  Fucocke,  Eail,  1, 
pi.  58).  On  accDUUt  of  its  long  but  alow  atride,  and 
its  light  giul  (Tiechendorf,  Stu.  i,  258),  the  beast  bos 
a  regular  rocking  motion,  not  disagreeable  in  itself  to 
the  rider,  but  so  uniform  as  at  length  to  become  weari- 
some (Lorent,  Wandrr.  p.  ll'J).  Cyrus  trained  camels 
to  fight  (in  order  to  make    '      ' 


turn,  Herod,  i,  80;  .Xlian,  Aitim.  Iii,  7;  comp.  Flinr, 
viii,  26;  Fglycn.  vii,  6,  6),  and  had  even  a  camel  troop 
(camels  ridden  by  horaemea,  Isa.  xxi,  7  ;  romp.  Xen- 
oph.  CVrop.  \-i,  2,8;  vii,  1,  27,48  sq.;  Herod,  vii,  86; 
on  the  militar}-  use  of  camels  among  other  people,  sea 
Uiod.  Sic.  ii,  51;  iii,  45;  Livy,  xxxvii,  40;  Apiuan, 
Syr.  82 ;  Pollux,  Oam.  i,  8 ;  Herodian,  Iv,  16,  4  ;  Ve- 
get.  ill,  23 ;  comp.  Gesen.  ComfnmC.  i.  Ja.  i,  661 ;  and 
Judg.  vii,  12).  Bonapartfl,  when  commanding  the 
French  army  in  Egypt,  formed  a  military  corps  mount- 
ed on  dromedaries.  In  loading  or  moonting  the  cam- 
el, it  ia  nude,  on  a  given  signal,  to  fall  on  the  knees 
and  breast  (Tj^T'^P  i  '^°'P-  Araob.  Adv.  gaiU.  ii,  36), 
and  receive  the  burden,  which  hangs  over  the  back  on 
both  aidea  ;  and  when  it  ia  loo  heavy  the  animal  utters 
a  mouraful  cry  (Pliny,  viii,  26 ;  compare  Schweigger, 
Reiit,  p.  264;  HCat,  Uarokko,  p.  288;  Cotovic,  llitu 
p.  404).     On  the  Assyrian  monument 


ig  a  Camel.    From  the  Sculpli 


camel  recHving  ita  load  is  found,  deigned  with  con- 
siderable truth  and  spirit:  the  legs  Iwnt  under,  tbe 
tail  raised,  the  font  of  the  man  on  the  neck  of  tbe  ani- 
mal la  keep  it  from  rising,  while  a  second  adjusts  the 
harden  from  behind,  form  a  group  seen  every  d^  In 
the  Desert  and  in  an  Easlem  town  (Layard  '~ 
Bab.  p.  496).  They  are  often  stubborn 
although  generally  tractable,  except  In 
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heat  (Leo  Afric.  ix,  80 ;  Chardiiif  Voyagey  iii,  878;  comp. 
Jer.  ii,  23);  among  the  Arabs  they  are  regarded  as 
very  revengeful  (compare  Olear.  Trav,  p.  300 ;  hence 
also  their  name,  from  9^Sb,  to  treeU  evil ;  see  Gesenius, 
Thesaur.  p.  293).  They  are  taught  to  go  by  a  touch 
(Kampfer,  Amoen.  p.  724),  and  are  guided  by  certain 
(guttural)  sounds ;  and  their  necks  are  hung  with  or- 
naments (Judg.  viii,  21,  26;  see  Wellsted,  i,  209). 
Camel-drivers  are  called  in  the  Talmud  "p^fift,  ffcan- 

maiin  {Afishnaj  ii,  101 ;  iil,  74).  Camels*  milk  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  cooling 
drink  (Pliny,  xi,  96;  xxviii,  33;  Aristotle,  Jmm.  vi, 
25;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  45;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  314;  Kussel, 
Aleppo,  ii,  46;  Buckingham,  Mesopot,  p.  142;  Host, 
MarokkOj  p.  288;  Tischendorf,  Reiae,  i,  258);  when 
fermented  it  has  an  intoxicating  quality  (Pallas,  Ruu, 
i,  240).  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  bump  (Freytag, 
Darstell.  d,  A  rob.  Verahaut,  p.  55),  is  eaten  by  the  Ar- 
abs with  great  relish  (Aristotle,  Anim,  vi,  26 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  54 ;  Herod,  i,  128 ;  Jerome,  in  Jovin.  ii,  6 ;  Hdst, 
Maroh.  p.  288 ;  Russel,  ii,  32  sq. ;  RosenmOller,  Morg. 
ii,  163  sq.) ;  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xi, 
4 ;  see  RosenmOller  in  Bochart,  i,  12 ;  Michaelis,  Mot. 
Bechi.  iv,  202).     Of  the  hair  (Talmud,  wool,  ^pr, 

Mishna,  Chil.  vii,  1),  which  in  the  spring  falls  off  of 
itself,  are  made  coarse  cloths  and  garments  (Matt,  iii, 
4),  and  tent-covers  (Backingham,  Trav.  ii,  86 ;  Me$ap. 
p.  142;  Russel,  ^£p^,ii,  47;  Harmer,  iii,  856 ;  Otho, 
Iax,  Rabb.  p.  114 ;  yet  fine  textures  of  camoU*-hair  are 
also  mentioned,  iElian,  Anim.  xvii,  84).  Of  the  hide, 
sandals  and  water-skins  are  made,  and  the  dung  serves 
as  fuel  (Yolney,  i,  296).  The  proverb  of  Matt,  xix, 
24  also  occurs  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  vii,  38),  and  the  Tal- 

mudists  employ  in  the  same  sense  KD^pSl  h'^T*^  K?*^D 
KI3n^*l,  en  elephant  entering  a  needle's  eye  (Buxtorf, 

Lex.  Talm.  col.  1722).  On  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  and  other 
Arab  and  Rabbinic  proverbs  which  are  spoken  of  the 
camel,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  25.  See  generally  Bo- 
chart, i,  8  sq. ;  Fabri  Evagat,  ii,  381  sq. ;  Burckhardt, 
Bedouins^  p.  157  sq. ;  857  sq. ;  Oken,  NaturgeMch,  III, 
ii,  704  sq. ;  Tilesius  in  the  HaU,  Encgklop.  xxi,  28  sq. 
Compare  Camel. 

Drontheim  (Norweg.  Trondbjem),  a  city  in  Nor- 
way,  with  a  population  in  1865  of  19,287  inhabitants. 
About  1020  the  first  episcopal  see  of  Norway  was  es- 
tablished at  Drontheim,  which  was  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  the  missionary  efforts  for  the  Christianization 
of  the  country.  At  first  the  bishopric  belonged  to  the 
episcopal  province  of  Ham  burg- Bremen  ;  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Lund  to  be  an  archiepisoopal  see,  Drontheim, 
with  all  the  Scandinavian  dioceses,  became  subordinate 
to  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  In  1152  Drontheim  was 
made  the  metropolitan  see  for  all  Norwa}',  and  as  such 
it  embraced  seven  suffragan  bishops,  namely,  Bergen, 
Stavanger,  Hammer,  and  Anslo  (Opslo)  in  Norway, 
Sodren  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Holum  in  Iceland,  and 
Garde  in  Greenland.  The  cathedral  of  Drontheim 
contained  the  relics  of  king  Olav  the  Saint,  who  was 
venerated  by  the  whole  kin  'dom  as  its  patron,  and 
whose  grave  was  consequently  visited  by  numerous 
pilgrims.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  had 
l)efore  the  Reformation  ten  churches  and  five  convents. 
Since  the  Reformation  it  has  remained  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  bishop.  See  Norway.  A  list  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Drontheim  is  given  in  Torfieus,  ffistoria  Xorve- 
gia. — M'etzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  805. 

Dropsy,  a  well-known  disease  (mentioned  only  in 
Luke  xiv,  2,  in  the  case  of  the  drofisical  man,  v^potn- 
roc,  cured  by  our  Saviour  on  the  Sabbath),  manifested 
by  a  morbid  collection  of  watery  secretion  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.     See  Disease. 

DroaB  (3*^p,  s^j  once  [Ezck.  xxii,  18,  text]  3i^Q, 
tug^  what  goes  off  in  refining),  the  scoria  or  impurities 
of  fiilvcr  separated  from  the  ore,  or  rusted  or  adultera- 


ted forms,  bj'  the  process  of  melting  (Prov.  xxr ,  4 : 
xxvi,  23 ;  Psa.  cxix,  119) ;  also  the  base  mettd,  or  uAx- 
ture  itself  prior  to  smelting  (Isa.  i,  22,  25 ;  £zek.  xxa, 
18, 19).     See  Metal. 

DroBte  zu  Viachering,  Clemens  Acoobt.  Bar^ 
on  von,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  waa  bom  at    Alan- 
ster,  Westphalia,  January  22, 1778.     He  studied  tbeoU 
ogy  and  philosophy  at  MOnster,  and  was  early  intro- 
duced into  the  literary  circle  of  the  princesa  Amalla 
of  Gallitzin  (q.  v.).     After  travelling  for  some  time  m 
Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stndj  of  art.  be 
was  consecrated  a  priest  at  BltLnster  on  May  14,  l^i^, 
by  his  brother  Kaspar  Maximilian,  who  had  been,  MDce 
1795,  assistant  bishop  (weihbishof)  of  Munster.      In 
1807  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  vicar  general,  and, 
as  such,  administered  the  diocese  until  1813,  when  Na- 
poleon appointed  the  baron  von  Spiegel  l>ishop  of  Mon- 
ster.    In  order  to  avoid  a  schii^m,  Droste  conferred  ^e 
administration  of  the  diocese  upon  the  new  bishop. 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  went  to  Rome,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  situation  of  the  Church  of  Rc'ra^f 
in  Germany.    On  his  return,  March,  1815,  he  pnbli^hf  d 
a  papal  brief,  which  dissolved  the  chapter  e•tabU^hed 
by  Napoleon,  and  relieved  the  baron  von  Spiegel  from 
the  administration  of  the  diocese.     The  papal  decree 
was  recognised  by  the  khig  of  Prussia,  who  had  beo  nie 
the  sovereign  of  MQnster ;  but  soon  conflicts  arose  Ijc- 
tween  the  Prussian  government  and  Droste,  who  had 
again  taken  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  diocefe. 
He  forbade  Roman  Catholic  theological  students  u* 
study  at  the  new  Prussian  University  of  Bonn.    After 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Prussia  and 
the  pope,  Droste  again  retired  into  private  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  extension  of  a  new  affori:- 
tion  of  Sisters  of  C3iarity  which  he  had  founded.     In 
1827  he  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  MCinster. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  Iiav. 
ing  previously  premised  to  adhere  to  an  agreement 
concluded  between  the  Prussian  government  and  the 
late  archbishop  of  Cologne  concerning  marriages  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.     But  socn 
after  his  inthronization,  the  new  archbishop  was  in- 
volved in  serious  conflicts  with  the  government.     He 
maintained  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Prusf«ian 
government  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  agreement 
between  the  government  and  archbishop  Spiegel  (to 
which  all  the  other  bishops  of  Prussia  had  also  given  tbeir 
cufhesion"),  and  declared  that  he  would  ftrictly  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  pope.     He  also  proceeded  mith 
great  rigor  against  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.),  >i  ho; e  views 
had  been  repeatedh'  condemned  in  Rome,  but  who 
were  patronized  by  the  Prussian  government.     Re- 
peated efforts  of  the  government  to  prevail  upon  Dros- 
te to  abdicate  having  failed,  he  was,  on  Nov.  20, 1837, 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Minden.     Soon  mf" 
terthe  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  the  difiicalties  between  the  State  and  Church 
of  Rome  were  settled  by  a  compromise,  and  Droste  re- 
stored to  liberty.    He  had,  however,  to  accept  a  coad- 
jutor (bishop  Geissel,  of  Spires),  to  whom  he  wholly 
left  the  administration  of  the  diocese.    He  also  refused 
a  cardinal's  hat  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Munster  on  Oct.  19,1845.     He  puMis'bed 
several  pamphlets  on  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State,  one  ascetical  book,  and  a  volume  of  sermonr, 
none  of  which  are  of  permanent  value. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchtn-Lexihon,  iii,  306;  Herzog,  Real-Knc^ 
ik^.  iii,  506.     See  DuNiN;  Cologne;  Prussia. 

Drought  (r'nka,  batstso'reth^  restraint  of  rain,  Jer. 
xvii,  8;  "dearth,"  xiv,  1 ;  a"^h,  cko'reb,  drgness.  Gen. 
xxxi,  40;  Jer.  I,  38;  Hag.  i,  11;  elsewhere  ''beat,'* 
etc. ;  or  '"'^'J^i  charabon%  the  same,  Psa,  xxxii,  4 ; 
r-insna,  tsachtsachoth',  dry  places,  Isa.lviii,ll ;  m^, 
tsiyah\  Job  xxiv,  19;  Jer.  ii,  6,  a  dry  hutdy  aa  else- 
where usually  rendered;  "I'lKSSS,  tsimmaon' ,  a parckid 
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regum,  Dent  viii,  15;  "dry  ground,"  Psa.  cvii,  83; 
"thirsty  land,"  Isa.  xxxv,  7  ;  TOIxbin,  tcUubay, 
thirgL,  Hos.  xiii,  5).  •  See  Desert  ;  Palestink.  In 
Judiea,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  August,  and 
September,  before  and  after  the  height  of  summer,  and 
after  the  early  and  before  the  latter  rains,  the  earth  is 
refreshed  with  dews  so  copious  as  in  a  great  measure 
to  supply  the  place  of  showers.  But,  however  copious 
the  dews,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy 
plants ;  and,  as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass 
withers,  the  flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up 
by  the  roots  and  dies,  unless  watered  by  the  rivulets 
or  by  the  labor  of  man.  To  this  appearance  of  the 
fields  during  an  Eastern  summer  the  sacred  writers 
often  allude  (Psa.  xxxii,  4 ;  Isa.  xl,  6,  7).  Should  at 
this  season  a  single  spark  fall  upon  the  grass,  a  confla- 
gr.ttion  immediately  ensues,  especially  if  there  should 
be  any  briers  or  thorns,  low  shrubs,  or  contiguous 
woods  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  14 ;  Isa.  ix,  18 ;  x,  71,  18 ;  Jer. 
xxi,  14).  Prom  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August,  therefore,  the  land  of  Judaea  is  dry.  It  is  the 
drought  of  summer  (Gen.  xxxi,  40 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  4). 
The  parched  g  ound  is  often  broken  into  chasms  (Psa. 
cii,  4).  The  heavens  seem  like  brass,  and  the  earth 
like  iron,  and  all  the  land  and  the  creatures  upon  it 
Buffer  (Deut.  xxviii,  23) ;  and  nothing  but  the  very 
slight  dews  of  the  night  preserve  the  life  of  any  living 
thing  (Hag.  i,  11).     See  Dew. 

Drove  ("'^J,  eder^  a  flock  or  herd.  Gen.  xxxii,  16, 
19 ;  Snan"?,  mach(inieh\  a  troop  or  army,  Gen.  xxxiii, 
8).     See  Cattle. 

DrO'V^n  (naO,  thataph\  Cant,  viii,  7,  to  overflow, 
as  elsewhere  usually  rendered ;  37^*r,  tkaha%  to  tub- 
side  or  be  submerged,  Amos  ix,  6;  viii,  8;  elsewhere 
"quench,"    "sink,"  etc.;  53^3,   tofto',  to  trnmerae, 

Esod.  XV,  4;  elsewhere  "sink;"  /3c3i^(u,  toAe/m,  1 
Tim.  vi,  9:  "sink,"  Luke  v,  7;  Karatrivuty  Heb.  xi, 
12,  to  swuUoic^  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Karairovritiofiaiy 
Matt.  xTiii,  6,  to  be  sunk,  as  in  Matt,  xiv,  8).  Drown- 
ing was  a  mode  of  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syr- 
ians,* and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  6),  though  we  have  no  scrip- 
tural evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.  It  was 
in  use  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  em- 
peror Augustus  punished  certain  persons  who  had  been 
guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  or  of  Lycia 
by  causin:^  thom  to  he  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
heavy  weight  al)Out  their  necks.  Josephus  also  tells 
us  that  the  Galilaeans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans 
of  Herod  in  the  sea  of  Geunesareth  (^Ant.  xiv,  15, 10). 
To  this  mode  of  capital  punishment  Christ  alludes  in 
Matt«  xviii,  6.  It  is  still  practised  in  India:  a  large 
stone  is  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  who  is 
cast  into  the  sea  or  into  deep  water.  See  Punish- 
ment. 

Droz,  Francois  Xavier  Joseph,  a  French  writer 
on  philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  was  bom  at 
Besan9on  Oct.  31, 1773.  After  serving  for  three  years 
in  the  army  of  the  French  republic,  he  was  for  some 
3'ears  teacher  at  the  central  school  of  the  department 
Doubs.  In  1803  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  literary  studies.  He  became  first 
known  by  his  work  Essa*  sur  Vart  d'etre  heureur  (Par. 
1806).  In  1823  he  wrote  the  work  De  la  PhUoaophie 
morale^  ou  des  (HJe'rente  Systemet  mr  la  science  de  la  vie 
(5d  ed.  Par.  184H),  which  obtained  the  Monthyon  prize, 
and  opened  to  the  author  the  way  into  the  French 
Academv,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  18*24.  His 
most  important  work  is  a  Hisioire  du  regne  de  /Amis 
XVI  (Par.  1838-4t>,  3  vols.),  on  which  he  worked  thirty 
years.  Being  in  his  earlier  years  a  sensualist  and  Epi- 
curean, Droz  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became  an 
outspoken  Roman  Catholic.  He  then  wrote  Pensfts 
s'lr  U  ChrisUanimu,  (Paris',  1842;  6th  edit.  1844).  He 
died  Nov.  5, 1850. — Brockhaus,  Converse-Lex,  s.  v. 

II.— L  L  L 


Drum.    See  Musical  Instruments. 

Drunk  (this  and  its  related  words,  '^(ininJben,'* 
^^ drunkard"  etc.,  aro  rapresented  in  Hebrew  by  some 
form  of  the  verbs  ^3^,  shahar\  to  become  intoxicated  ; 
nn^ZJ,  shathah'  to  drink  simplv ;  iT^"!,  ravah\  to  drink 
to  satiety ;  X3Q,  saba\  to  drink  to  excess ;  Gr.  fii^vuj). 
The  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is  that  of 
Noah  (Gen.  ix,  21),  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  sin 
of  drunkenness  is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures  (Rom.  xiii,  18 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10 ;  Eph.  v,  18 ; 
1  Thess.  V,  7,  8).  See  Temperance.  The  use  of 
strong  drink,  even  to  excess,  was  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews.  This  is  inferred  from  the  striking  figures 
with  which  the  use  and  effects  of  it  have  furnished 
the  sacred  writers,  and  also  from  the  various  express 
prohibitions  and  penalties  (Psa.  cvii,  27;  Isa.  v,  11; 
xxiv,  20;  xlix,  26;  11,17-22;  Prov.  xxi,  1;  Hab.  ii, 
15,  16).  See  Drink,  Strong.  Men  are  sometimes 
represented  as  drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6 ;  Jer.  li,  57 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  83).  (See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet,  s.  v.) 
Persons  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  idolatry", 
and  delusion  are  said  to  be  drunk,  because  they  make 
no  use  of  their  natural  reason  (Isa.  xxviii,  7 ;  Rev. 
xvii,  2).  Drunkenness  sometimes  denotes  abundance, 
satiety  (Deut.  xxxii,  42;  Isa.  xUx,  26).  To  "add 
drunkenness  to  thirst"  (Deut.  xxix,  19)  is  to  add  one 
sin  to  another;  i.  e.  not  only  to  pine  in  secret  after 
idol-worship,  but  openly  practise  it  (see  Stuart's  Heb. 
Chrest,  on  this  passage). 

Druids  (Lat.  Drtddcs  or  Druides;  Gr.  Apvtdat  or 
Apovi^ai).  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of 
this  word,  all  indicative  of  some  characteristic  of  Dru- 
idism,  viz.  (1.)  the  Greek  word  5pi)c,  an  oak;  (2.)  the 
Celtic  words  deru  or  deno,  an  oak,  and  udd^  lord  or 
master  J  or  hudy  an  incantation;  (3.)  the  Celtic  com- 
pound derouyd  or  derawydd,  from  de,  God,  and  rouyd 
or  rawyddj  speah-r,  i.  e.  God's  speahtr  or  theologian; 
(4.)  the  old  British  word  deruidhfjny  very  wise  men;  and 
(5.)  the  Hebrew  derussimj  oontemplators.  Compare  also 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dry,  the  Irish  drtd,  the  Romance 
drudo,  and  the  German  drude. 

The  Druids  were  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  nobility 
among  the  ancient  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  enjo}'- 
ing  high  prerogatives,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  monastic 
way  in  communities,  under  the  presidency  of  an  aroh- 
druid  appointed  for  life,  who  exercised  the  chief  an- 
thority  among  them,  and  whose  successor  was  desig- 
nated by  virtue  of  superior  dignity,  or  chosen  by  suf- 
frage when  there  were  several  of  equal  rank.  Some- 
times, however,  this  choice  was  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.  Like  other  ancient  hierarchies,  they  were 
divided  into  several  classes ;  but  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  number  of  such,  as  well 
as  the  character  and  offices  of  each.  Sirabo  and  Am- 
mianus  Mareellinus  mention  three,  viz.  Bards,  Vates, 
and  Druids;  Diodorus  Siculus  only  two — Bards  and 
Druids,  which  latter  class  embraced  apparently  the 
Vates.  To  the  Druids  proper  was  assigned  the  high- 
est rank,  and  they  exe.cised  in  some  sense  govern- 
ment and  superintendence  over  the  others ;  were  the 
depositaries  of  the  will  of  the  godit,  the  judges  and  re- 
ligious teachers,  who,  as  Strabo  says,  w^poj;  ry  <pvaiO' 
\oyiff.  Kai  ri^v  yi^ik^v  <l>i\oao<f>iav  aoKovm.  The  vates 
were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  priests  and  phys- 
iologists; according  to  Mareellinus,  only  the  latter, 
seeking  to  discover  the  order  and  secrets  of  nature. 
Strabo  says  the  bards  were  minstrels  and  poets.  Mar- 
eellinus states  that  they  "  sang  the  brave  deeds  of  il- 
lustrious men  in  heroic  verses,  with  sweet  modulations 
of  the  lyre ;"  and  Diodorus,  that  "they  sang  songs  of 
praise  or  invectives  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sort  of 
lyre." 

Very  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  their  origin 
.or  hl8tor3\     If  in  their  secret  arehives  the  ai 
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Dniids  kept  any  written  or  other  records  of  their  or- 
der, none  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  power  and 
influence  by  the  Romans,  while  the  few  extant  notices 
of  them  by  Groelc  and  Roman  authors  are  very  brief 
and  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  this  respect  The 
views  of  modern  writers  can  claim  no  higher  author- 
Sty  than  speculations  based  on  grounds  more  or  less 
probable,  yet  not  certain.  Some  fragmentary  Welsh 
poems,  known  from  the  peculiar  form  of  composi- 
tion as  the  Triadsy  are  supposed  to  preserve  some 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Welsh  bards  in 
regard  to  the  history,  doctrines,  and  customs  of  the 
Druids ;  and,  according  to  these  triads,  they  came  into 
Gaul  from  the  East,  durinix  the  first  invasion  or  mi- 
gration of  the  Kymry  under  Hu-Cadam,  or  Hu  the 
Mighty.  The  opinion  that  they  were  of  £a8t«m  or- 
igin, and  made  their  appearance  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
at  a  very  early  period,  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
of  their  doctrines,  rites,  and  architectural  monuments 
to  those  of  certain  early  Oriental  nations.  The  Dru- 
idical  order  has  been  by  various  authors  connected 
with  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Phoenician  priestly  caste,  and  the  Pythagorean  fra- 
ternity; while  their  choice  of  groves,  especially  of 
oak,  as  places  of  residence  and  worship,  and  their  pil- 
lars and  altars  of  rough  stone,  are  deemed,  by  some, 
striking  coincidences  with  the  usages  of  patriarchal 
times  as  descril>ed  in  the  Pentateuch.  Cnsar  speaks 
of  Britain  as  the  parent  seat  of  Druidism,  affirming 
that  those  in  Gaul  who  sought  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
it  went  thither  to  learn.  This  statement  accords  well 
with  the  theor}'  of  their  Phoenician  origin,  since  op- 
portunity and  motive  for  their  early  appearance  in 
Britain  may  be  found  in  that  early  and  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  Isles  and 
Phoenician  merchants  in  search  of  tin,  to  which  we 
probably  owe  the  name  of  Britain,  i.  e.  the  land  of 
tin — according  to  some,  from  the  Celtic  hrttii,  tin,  and 
ton,  land;  according  to  others,  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
whose  modem  representative  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
beret-anic,  or  harat-^mic.  It  is  stated  that  the  Druids 
held  to  the  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  To  these  esoteric 
doctrines  was  added  the  public  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  fire,  as  well  as  of  divinities  correspond- 
ing in  functions  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  e.  g. 
Mercury  as  Teutates,  Mars  as  Hesus,  Jupiter  as  Ta- 
ranis,  Apollo  as  Belin,  probably  the  Baal  of  the  East, 
Minerva  as  Belisama,  and  Hercules  as  Ogmius.  We 
are  told  that  ^*  another  remarkable  principle  of  primi- 
tive Dniidism  appears  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  a  superstition  so  widely  extended  as  to  evince 
its  derivation  from  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the 
human  race  ;*'  and  Pliny  has  left  us  a  curious  account 
of  the  angttinum,  or  serpent*s  egg,  worn  by  the  Druids 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  its  marvellous  origin  fully 
agreeing  with  the  wondrous  virtues  ascril>ed  to  it. 
The  same  author  testifies  to  their  veneration  for  the 
mistletoe  and  its  parent  oak,  and  thus  describes  the 
ceremony  of  gathering  (on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon) 
of  the  sacred  parasite,  which  was  called  by  them  the 
all-healer :  "  When  preparations  for  the  sacritice  and 
feast  under  the  tree  have  been  duly  made,  they  bring 
up  to  it  two  white  bulls,  whose  horns  are  then  for  the 
first  time  lK>und.  The  priest,  clothed  in  white,  as- 
cends the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  sickle  cuts  off  the 
mistletoe,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  caught  in  a  robe,  also 
white.  The  victims  are  then  immolated,  with  the 
prayer  that  God  would  make  his  gift  propitious  to  its 
recipients. '*  In  another  place  Pliny  also  makes  men- 
tion that  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  formed  part 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  gathering  the  plant  se- 
lago.  We  have  also  the  rite  of  baptism  reckoned 
among  their  ceremonies. 

From  other  classic  authors  we  learn  that  they  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  as 


they  taught,  does  not  perish,  but  passes  sAer  deafii 
into  other  bodies,  either  directly  or  after  a.  certaes 
time.     They  used  this  belief  as  an  incentive  to  -vaktr 
among  their  counttymen,  since  death  was  ooXy  ti^e  en- 
trance-way to  a  higher  and  better  life  for  tfae  braie 
man,  and  in  keeping  with  this  faith  they  put  off  tbe 
settlement  of  accounts  and  the  exaction  of  debts  to 
the  future  meeting  in  another  life,  and  also  buried  with 
the  dead  articles  useful  to  the  living,  of  which  practice 
we  find  proof  in  the  contents  of  their  barrows  or  toinb«, 
exhumed  in  recent  times.     Caesar's  account  liirtfaer 
implies  a  recognition  of  the  vicarious  natare  of  sacri- 
fices.    Strabo  says  that  they  taught  that  this  material 
world  would  never  be  annihilated,  but  undergo  a  suc- 
cession of  revolutions  through  the  agency  of  fire  ^oA 
water :  this  latter  element,  it  would  appear  from  other 
accounts,  they  also  held  sacred,  and  in  some  Hvrt  w<»^- 
shipped.    Diogenes  Laertius  sums  up  their  ethical  s\  ^ 
tern  with  that  of  the  Hindoo  gymnosophlsts,  in  their 
favorite  triad  form,  "  to  honor  the  gods,  to  do  no  eTil, 
and  to  practice  manliness."    According  to  HigginjL 
the  characteristics  of  Druidism  in  all  ages  and  nations 
were  **  the  worship  of  one  supreme  Being,  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  and  future  rewards  and  puniab- 
ments,  hatred  of  images,  open  circular  tenapl^  the 
worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  Tauric  festival,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  seventeen-letter  alphabet,  although  their 
instructions  were  always  orally  given.*' 

In  their  character  of  priests  they  had  control  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  divine  worship,  ofilciated  at  the 
public  and  private  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonial  rites. 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  deeply-shaded  oak- 
grove  temples,  human  victims  writhed  under  the  bar- 
baric cruelty  of  their  forms  of  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
the  victim  was  stabbed  above  the  diaphragm,  so  that 
during  a  lingering  death  auguries  might  be  drawn 
from  the  contortions  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  cnrrent 
and  flow  of  his  blood.  Some  were  crucified ;  some 
shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Sometimes  huge  imaires 
of  wicker-work  were  filled  with  living  men,  or  men 
and  animals,  and  then  set  on  fire,  so  that  all  perished 
together.  Diodorus  states  that  criminals  were  iiept 
under  ground  for  five  years,  and  then  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  by  being  impaled  and  burned  in  great  fires,  to- 
gether with  vast  quantities  of  other  offerings ;  and  that 
prisoners  taken  in  war  were  immolated,  and  with  them 
the  captured  cattle  destroyed.  Ciesar  says  that  they 
held  criminals  to  be  the  more  acceptable  offering  to 
the  gods,  but  in  default  of  such  victims  they  sacrificed 
the  innocent.  We  may  suppose  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  civil  and  not  religious  ends  were  sought— pun- 
ishment and  not  sacrifice. 

In  the  capacity  of  judges  they  took  cognixance  of 
all  questions,  civil  and  criminal,  public  and  private, 
enforcing  their  decrees  by  the  terrible  power  dT  an  in- 
terdict applied  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals, 
which  excluded  the  recusants  from  the  sacrifices,  and 
consequently  from  the  association  or  sympathy  of  oth- 
ers, who  shunned  the  excommunicated  as  being  with- 
out the  pale  of  human  or  divine  protection,  and  infect- 
ing with  their  guilt  and  pollution  all  who  held  any  in- 
tercourse  with  them.  According  to  Cassar,  each  year, 
at  a  stated  period,  the  Gallic  Druids  were  wont  to  meet 
in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territories  of  the  Car- 
nutes,  whither  all  litigants  repaired  to  have  their  con- 
troversies decided.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
high  court  of  ap{)eals,  and  perhaps  a  like  one  for  Brit- 
ain met  at  Stonehenge,  or  in  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
the  ancient  Mona. 

They  were  also  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Astnmomy,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Botany,  Medicine,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  and 
other  polite  arts.  This,  in  addition  to  their  religiouo 
doctrines,  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  who  thronged 
their  schools.  Attracted  by  the  honors  and  privileges 
belonging  to  their  order,  many  oven  of  noblo  rank 
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eagerly  soaght  admission  into  it,  though  a  rigid  novi- 
tiate, sometimes  lasting  twenty  3rear8,  was  required. 
A  vast  number  of  verses,  in  which  doubtless  the  his- 
tory, doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  order  were  con- 
tained, had  to  be  committed  to  memory,  for  the  Druids 
forbade  the  writing  out  of  these  instructions,  although, 
according  to  CsBsar,  they  were  acquainted  with  written 
characters,  and  useid  them  for  other  purposes.  While 
their  sanction  was  requisite  in  all  undertakings,  they 
paid  no  taxes,  and  were  exempt  fh>m  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  we  are  told  that  their  highest  order  enjo^'ed 
vast  revenues,  and  lived  in  more  than  regal  splendor, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  people  seated  on  golden 
thrones. 

The  Druidesses  are  divided  by  Borlase  into  three 
classes :  "  1.  Those  who  vowed  perpetual  virginity, 
and  were  constant  attendants  on  the  sacred  rites. 
2.  Those  who  were  married,  but  only  saw  their  hus- 
bands once  a  year,  that  they  might  have  children.  8. 
Those  who  were  married,  and  performed  all  conjugal 
offices"  (Fosbroke).  The  priestesses  of  Dionysus,  lo- 
cated by  Strabo  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Loire,  and  by  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  i^le  of 
Sena,  in  the  British  Sea,  were  doubtless  Druidesses  of 
the  1st  and  2d  class.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
edicts  of  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Clau- 
dius against  the  Druids,  the  order  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  suppressed  until  a  much  later  period. 
The  vast  structures,  of  which  remains  still  exist  at 
Stonehenge  and  Averbnr}',  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and 
Oamac,  in  Brittany,  together  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  are  supposed  to  be 
of  Druidical  origin.  (See  illustrations,  under  Altar, 
in  this  Cyclopsedia,  i,  178,  and  Abk,  p.  401.)  Similar 
ones  are  also  found  in* various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Literature. ^CmsaTy  De  Bel.  GaXL  vi,  18-18 ;  Pliny, 
Jliat.  Nat.  xvi,  95 ;  xxtv,  62 ;  xxx,  4 ;  Lucan,  Pharsal. 
i,  444  sq. ;  iii,  899  sq. ;  Tacitus,  AnnaU,  xiv,  80 ;  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  xv,  9,8;  Pomponius  Meln, Des'tu 
orbig^  iii,  2  and  6 ;  Suetonius,  De  vita  CoBarum^  v,  25 ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Biblioth,  Hitt.  ii,  47 ;  v,  81 ;  Strabo, 
Geoffraphieoy  iv,  §  197-8 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  De  vitit 
PhUotopkorum^  Prttmium^  i,  1  and  8 ;  Frickius,  Comm. 
de  Drtttdit  (Ulm,  1744,  4to) ;  Ifxnographie  Encydopc^ 
dia,  iv,  74-79  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Godwin,  History  of  France^ 
i,  44-53  (N.  Y.  1860);  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1854, 
456^70 ;  EdkUmrffk  Review,  July,  1868,  20-86  (Amer. 
edit.) ;  Pictorial  IJittory  of  EngUindy  vol.  i,  chap,  ii,  v ; 
Knight,  Popular  HiUory  of  Engkmd,  i,  8-10 ;  lb.  Old 
EngUmd,  vol.  i,  chap,  i ;  Mountain,  AndaU  Gaul  (in 
JiUtorsf  of  Roman  Enysire,  EncycloptBdia  Afetrop.  crown 
8vo  ed.,  p.  5-10);  Brand,  Papular  Anti^ities  (see  In- 
dex); Chambers, Bool; o/'Z)ai^« (see  Index);  Foebroke, 
Encyclopasdia  of  AntiquUiet  (see  Index);  MHurice,  /n- 
dian  Antiquities,  vol.  vi,  pt.  i ;  Hig^in.<«,  Celtic  Druids 
(Lend.  1829,  4to) ;  Davies,  Celtic  Researches,  and  Rkes 
and  Mythology  of  British  Druids \  Borlase,  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall;  Rowland,  3fona  Antigua;  Smith,  Relig- 
ion of  Ancient  Britain  (London,  1846,  2d  ed.) ;  Toland, 
Critical  History  of  the  Celtic  Religion  (n.  d.);  Barth, 
Ueber  d.  Druiden  der  Kelten  (Erlang.  1826) ;  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i  (Edinburgh.  1867, 4  vols.) ; 
Richards,  ^Velsh  Memorial  and  Essay  on  Dndditm  (Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo) ;  Alger,  Future  Life,  p.  88.  See  Cei^ 
TIC  Rbligion. 

Dnmunond,  Robert  Hat,  D.D.,  archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  was  horn  in  London 
in  1711.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Bothal,  Nor- 
thumberland, in  1785.  He  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1748,  and  was  translated  to  Salislmry  in  1761. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  York. 
He  died  in  1776.  His  sermons,  published  separately 
during  his  lifetime,  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Sermons 
on  Public  Occasions^  with  a  Letter  on  Theolnyical  Study; 


and  Memoirs  of  Ms  life,  by  George  Hay  Dmmmond, 
A.M.  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1808, 8vo).— Darling,  Cyc/e^ordia 
Bibliographica,  s.  v. 

DruBOB,  the  name  of  certain  tribes  of  Syria  (Asi« 
atic  Turkey),  inhabiting  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  western  side  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  between  Beirut  and  Sur,  and  extending 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Damascus. 
They  exclufively  inhabit  87  villages  in  the  Lebanon 
and  69  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Maronites  are  min- 
gled with  them  in  about  210  villages.  They  are  said 
to  be  about  100,000  in  number.  The  name  Druse  is 
derived  frcim  that  of  Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Darasi 
(see  below),  although  the  Druses  do  not  acknowledi^e 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  many  of  their 
writers  even  call  him  by  opprobrious  names,  e.  g.  Sa- 
tan, the  Impostor,  etc. 

I.  Hittory, — Their  ori^n  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century,  where  they  are  found  under  the  government 
of  their  founder.  Hakim  (996-1021).  "  After  the  second 
captivity  of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  (7th  century  B.C.)  re- 
peopled  the  wasted  strongholds  of  Samaria  with  cer- 
tain fierce  tribes,  some  of  whom,  culled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures Cuthites,  and  known  in  subsequent  times  to  the 
Greeks  as  Carduchi,  and  familiar  to  us  as  Kurds,  set- 
tled in  Lebanon.  From  them  the  present  Druses  are 
supposed  to  have  originally  sprung.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  later  a  fresh  colonization  took  place. 
The  Mardi,  a  warlike  tribe  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian,  originally  of  Persian  extraction,  were 
transplanted  thither  by  Constantino  IV,  in  A.D.  686, 
to  the  number  of  12,000,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Arabs  also,  in  sweeping 
through  the  mountain  fastnesses,  left  a  permanent  im- 
pression there.  Thus  Cuthites,  Mardi,  and  Aralis,  or 
rather  Mohammedans  of  various  races,  have  combined 
to  form  that  strange  bein;;,  the  modem  Drase.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  rans  in  his 
veins  not  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  No  immigrations,  however,  of  any 
importance  into  the  country  of  the  Drases  took  place 
after  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  and  this  period 
seems  naturally  to  conclude  the  first  great  section  of 
Druse  history.  The  nationality  of  these  mountaineers 
having  now  been  consolidated,  their  peculiar  and 
mysterious  religion  began  gradually  to  be  developed" 
(Chambers's  Encyclopadij,  s.  v.).  Hakim  Biamrillah 
succeeded  as  caliph  of  Egypt  in  996,  and  distinguished 
his  reign  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Christians ;  it  is 
said  that  80,000  churches  and  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  command.  Some  years  before  his 
death  (about  A.D.  1026),  "  Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Da- 
rasi, a  teacher  belonging  to  the  Batinites  who  had 
come  fh>m  Persia,  entered  his  service,  and  became  an 
especial  favorite  at  the  palace.  In  return  for  the  fa- 
vors received  from  the  caliph,  he  publicly  ascribed 
to  his  master  divine  honor  and  majesty ;  but  when  ho 
attempted  to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from  a 
book  ho  had  writtan,  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
worshippers.  By  the  advice  of  Hakim  he  fled  to 
S^Tia,  and  bejB^an  to  propagate  his  doctrines  among 
the  races  dwelling  on  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  In  less  than  ten  years,  nearly  all  the 
Arab  tribes  that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  Druse.  Living  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  Mohammed's  power,  and  their  fathers 
never  having  joined  in  the  forays  of  the  Prophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  his  battles,  they  were  less  attach- 
ed to  his  faith  than  its  other  adherents.  It  is  supposed 
that  Darasi  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  orthodox 
Moslem  fVom  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely  opposed 
him,  and  he  bad  to  defend  himself  constantly  from 
their  attacks.  There  was  a  turban-maker 
Hamsa,  and  sumamed  Hadi,  the  Leader,  fV 
Darasi  received  the  instructions  that  indue 
deify  the  caliph.     It  is  not  improbable,  hoin 
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Hakim  himself  was  the  real  author  of  this  impioas 
assumption,  and  that  the  others  became  his  agents  of 
proselytism  by  the  promise  of  a  royal  reward.  The 
sect  grew  in  influence,  until  the  cadi,  when  in  the 
mosque,  was  summoned  to  embrace  the  new  faith ; 
but  the  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  neophyte  who  made 
it,  as  he  and  his  attendants  were  slain.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  caliph  was  equal  to  the  credulity  of  his  dis- 
ciples. When  the  divine  name  was  ascribed  to  him, 
he  willingly  received  it,  and  openly  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  beneficent  NUe, 
from  which  the  land  received  all  its  luxuriance,  and 
the  people  all  their  prosperity"  {London  Review^  Jan. 
1860,  p.  159).  He  was  slain  at  last ;  but  Hamsa,  the 
apostle,  survived,  and  wrote  books  which  are  still  re- 
garded as  the  oracles  of  the  Druses. 

From  the  tenth  century  onward  the  Druses  main- 
tained their  separate  religion  and  a  quaai  nationality. 
They  lived  under  the  orders  of  separate  chieftains,  or 
sheiks,  without  any  supremo  authority,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  neighboring  Turkish  countries. 
Frequent  complaints  were  prcAcnted  agains^t  them  to 
the  Porte  for  depredations  committed,  and  Murad  III 
linally  sent  an  expedition  against  them  in  1588,  under 
tho  orders  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  Turks  were  success- 
ful, established  one  of  their  own  emirs  as  king  over  the 
Druses,  and  exacted  tribute  from  them.  The  emirs 
then  united  against  the  common  enemy,  and  became 
dangerous  to  the  Porte,  particularly  the  emir  Fakir  fid- 
din,  who,  in  the  17th  centur}',  l>ecame  so  strong  that  the 
Porto  determined  on  takin^r  the  must  active  measures 
against  him.  Fakir  £<ldin  fled  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son 
Ali  as  regent  in  his  place.  The  latter  drove  the  Turks 
away,  and  restored  peace;  but  Fakir  Eddin  having 
returned,  after  imbibing  the  love  of  splendor  which 
distinguished  the  court  of  the  Medici,  laid  such  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people  that  a  revolution  broke  out.  The 
Porte  sent  another  expedition  against  him  in  1632. 
His  son  Ali  fell  in  battle,  a  second  son  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  Fakir  Eddin  himself  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
the  mountains.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  follow- 
ers in  Octot)er,  1633,  and  was  strangled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1635.  His  descendants  held  their  position  as 
emirs  in  subjection  to  the  Porte.  Aftrr  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  family,  that  of  the  SchebabSy  originally 
from  Mecca,  became  emirs.  The  powerful  Melhem 
(1740-1759)  restored  to  the  Druses  some  of  the  power 
Lhey  had  lost  after  the  downfall  of  Fakir  Eddin.  Emir 
Beschir,  born  in  1768,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
recent  emirs.  In  1819  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  Abdallah,  and  was  deposed  in  consequence,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  Porte  in  1823,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mehemct  Ali.  An  insurrection  of  the  Druses 
against  the  viceroy  took  place  in  1834,  Imt  was  sub- 
dued by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1835,  and  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Emir  Beschir  then  sided 
with  the  EgA-ptians  until  1840,  when  he  was  deposed. 
After  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  retired  from  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  Druses  passed  again  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  Turks.  At  tho  same  time  bloody  conflicts 
broke  out  l)etween  the  Druses  and  the  Christian  Mar- 
onites.  To  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  the  emirs 
of  l)Oth  parties  were  called  to  Constantinople  in  1842, 
deposed,  and  Omar  Pasha  was  appointed  Turkish  ad- 
ministrator in  their  place.  He  was  sent  to  I^banon  to 
consult  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Druses  and  tlie 
Maronites,  who  were  to  form  a  permanent  council  of 
administration.  But  the  two  parties  soon  united 
against  Omar  Pasha,  and  open  conflict  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  battle  of  Ehden,  Oct.  13,  1842,  proved  a 
success  for  the  malcontents.  An  edict  of  Dec.  7, 1842, 
granted  to  the  Druses  and  Maronites  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  Mohammedan  Kaimakam  to  re- 
side at  the  south,  the  Christian  at  the  north.  Yet,  as 
the  population  are  not  thus  geographically  divided, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  mixed  up,  the  edict  did 
not  satisfy  either  pwty.     New  troubles  breaking  out, 


the  Porte  sent  Halil  Pacha  and  lOCO  soldiers  into  tbt 
land.     An  assembly  of  the  mountain  chieftAin»  hai. 
ing  been  called  by  Halil  Pacha,  an  arrangemeiit  v£» 
made;  but  hardly  had  Halil  Pacha  left  the  cofuntr^ 
when  troubles  broke  out  among  the  Moron  ilea  them- 
selves, arising  from  religious  differences.      A  mob  of 
peasants  drove  tJie  patriarch  from  his  residence.     At 
the  same  time,  the  old  hatred  of  the  Dni«e«  againn 
the  Maronites  was  revived.     The  Porte  at  last  »«ct 
12,000  men  to  Lebanon,  where  some  forty  chief  a  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites  were  taken  prisoners.      One  cf 
the  principal  Maronites,  Zahk,  was  suddenly  dissnned 
Oct.  16, 1845,  and  the  others  followed  without  any  nir- 
ccssful  resistance  being  made.     In  the  spring  of  li<46 
the  Porte  granted  the  country  a  new  Constltatioe, 
whereby  a  permanent  council  was  added  to  each  of 
the  two  Kaimakams.     These  councils  are  to  be  ccta- 
posed  of  members   of  the  different  sects  inliahfttnf 
Lebanon  (2  Maronites,  2  Druses,  2  United  Greeks  2 
Non-united  Greeks,  2  Turks,  and  1  Mutual!).     Ib^ 
strife  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  contin- 
ued, however,  and  another  appeal  was  made  to  th€ 
European  powers  in  1P47,  yet  without  any  result,  oo 
account  of  the  contending  claims  of  the  Roman  Cattb- 
olic  clergy  as  possessors  of  many  conventual  domains, 
of  the  other  religious  parties,  of  the  rich  landowni^r^. 
and  of  the  Turkish  rfficials.    A  terrible  outbreak  again 
occurred  in  May,  1860.     Throughout  the  Lebanon  the 
Druses  attacked  the  Maronites,  plundered  and  burned 
their  villages,  and  massacred  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.     The  Turk- 
ish authorities  made  no  effcrts  to  stop  these  outrage^, 
and  in  some  instances  Turkish  troops  even  took  part 
in  the  massacres  and  pillages.     The  war  continued 
throughout  the  month  of  June ;  the  Maronites  tnffertd 
terribl}^  and  in  Damascus  some  6000  Christians  weie 
reported  to  have  perished.     Up<m  the  news  of  this 
massacre  France  sent  a  corps  of  12,C00  men  to  Syria, 
while  England  increased  its  fleet  on  the  coast,  in  or- 
der to  assist,  if  necessary,  the  French  in  re-establish- 
ing order.     The  commander  of  the  French  troops  pre- 
vailed  upon  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Turkifih  government  to  Syria  as  extraordinary  com- 
missioner, to  order  the  execution  of  168  of  the  chief 
accomplices  of  the  massacre.    Soon  after  even  Achmet 
Pasha,  the  (rovemor  of  Damascus,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  Turkish  oflScers,  were  executed.     Se\-eral 
chiefs  of  the  Drupes  were  also  sentenced  to  death,  but 
this  sentence  was  for  most  of  them  commuted  into  life- 
long imprisonment.     On  tlie  5th  of  October  an  inter- 
national conmiission  of  plenipotentiaries  of  European 
powers  met  at  Beirut  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
late  disturbances,  and  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  and  indemniflcation  of  the  sufferers.     In  the 
way  of  puni.«hment  and  indemniflcation  little  was  oXy 
tained;  but  the  representatives  of  the  great  pom-eri 
prevailed  upon  the  Turkish  government  to  agree,  on 
June  9, 1861,  to  a  special  treaty  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lel)anon.     According  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  administration  of  the  whole  mountain  was 
pbiced  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  one  Christian 
governor,  who  was  to  reside  at  Deir  el-Kamar,  and  to 
be  directly  dependent  upon  the  Tuikish  government 
The  government  appointed  for  this  position  Daud-£f> 
fendi,  a  Roman  Catholic  Armenian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term  of  oflice,  was  reappointed  for 
five  years.     No  disturlwnce  took  place  under  his  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  the  Druses  were  concerned. 

II.  UsagfSj  Religion^  etc, — The  Druses  are  of  Cauca- 
sian extraction.  They  are  violent,  cunning,  treach- 
erous, covetous,  warlike,  love  independence,  and  have 
successfully  defended  their  liberty.  If  they  have  the 
faults  of  Eastern  nations,  the}-  also  possess  their  high- 
est virtues :  they  are  hospitable,  obliging  to  a  certain 
extent,  careful,  clean,  and  industrious,  but  with  hard- 
ly any  intellectual  culture.  Beading  and  writint;  are 
almost  unknown  among  them;  they  look  upon  re- 
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Tenge  for  bloodshed  as  a  sacred  duty.  They  raise 
grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  silk.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  idol- 
atry, Judaism,  Mohammedan  ism,  and  Christianity. 
They  make  no  secret  of  their  doctrines,  and  yet  they 
are  but  little  known.  They  look  upon  the  caliph  Ha- 
kim, of  Egypt,  as  holy ;  teach  metempsychosis  and  the 
second  advent  of  the  prophet  (incarnation  of  God) ; 
they  permit  polygamy,  bat  it  is  only  practised  by  the 
richer  classes.  There  is  no  regular  order  of  priest- 
hood, the  office  being  filled  by  consecrated  or  learned 
persons  called  AkkitU^  comprising  especially  the  emirs 
and  sheiks,  who  form  a  secret  organization  divided 
into  several  degrees,  keep  the  sacred  books,  and  hold 
secret  religious  assemblies.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  almost  ignorant  of  any  principles  of  relig- 
ion. They  recognise  neither  ceremonies,  festival^', 
nor  fasts. 

The  following  summary  of  their  doctrines  is  given 
in  the  Lonion  Review,  Oct.  1860,  p.  161 :  ''  We  are  told 
that  there  is  one  God,  unknown  and  unknowable ;  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  We 
cannot  speak  of  him  by  comparison  or  by  negation. 
/  He  is,'  is  all  we  can  say  of  him :  and  if  we  go  further 
than  this,  we  bring  in  the  human  element,  and  there- 
fore fail  to  set  forth  the  truth.  There  can  l)e  no  rep- 
resentation of  God  beside  the  form  of  man,  who  re- 
flects the  image  of  God,  as  the  mirror  reflects  the 
object  before  which  it  is  placed ;  and  man  is  chosen  to 
be  the  veil  of  God,  as  being  the  noblest  work  of  hla 
creatures.  There  have  been  nine  avatars  of  the  one 
God,  who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  but  with- 
out man's  impurity  or  corruption.  They  were  not 
properly  incarnations.  God  did  not  become  flesh,  but 
assum^  the  veil  of  flesh,  as  the  man  who  puts  on  a 
rol>e  is  still  distinct  from  the  robe.  The  Druses  admit 
tha  doctrine  of  free  will  in  opposition  to  Islam,  and 
think  that  predestination  is  ir reconcilable  with  eternal 
justice.  There  are  five  invisible  intelligences  of  a  su- 
perior order,  all  of  whom  have  been  im|)ersonated  in 
as  many  Druse  teachers,  of  whom  Hanisa  was  the 
chief.  These  intelligences  are  reg.irded  as  mediators 
in  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest  seek  wisdom.  The 
souls  of  msn  migrate  into  other  human  bodies,  and 
rise  to  higher  grades  of  intelligence  by  an  attention  to 
outer  duties  and  submission  to  the  divine  will.  In 
the  religions  that  appeared  in  the  ages  preceding  Ha- 
kim there  was  a  mixture  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only 
as  starlight  revelations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  radiance  of  the  foll-orbed  sun,  which 
rose  in  its  perfect  majesty  when  the  system  of  the 
Druses  was  proclaimed  to  the  world.  They  have  sev- 
en great  precepts :  1.  To  speak  the  truth.  2.  To  ren- 
der to  each  other  mutual  assistance.  3.  To  renounce 
all  error.  4.  To  separate  entirely  from  the  wicked 
and  the  ignorant.  5.  To  assert  on  all  occasions  the  ^ 
everUsting  unity  of  God.  6.  To  be  submissive  under  ' 
trial.  7.  To  rest  contented  in  whatever  situation  they  ' 
may  be  placed,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  first  is 
the  principal  precept.  But  these  obligations  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  in  force  when  intercourse  is  held 
with  the  unbeliever.  Of  their  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  we  have  little  or  no  information  of  a  char-  ' 
acter  upon  which  we  can  rely.  In  their  temples  there 
are  no  ornaments,  and  their  sacred  edifices  are  found 
among  the  shadows  of  high  trees,  or  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  They  have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do 
not  ofl^or  prayer.  When  outwardly  conforming  to  the 
practices  of  other  sects,  they  refrain  from  the  prayer 
of  the  heart.  There  are  inii^tances  in  which  a  spirit 
more  in  accordance  with  man's  weakness  is  manifest ;  . 
but  even  then  there  is  inconsistency  l)etween  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice.  An  akkal,  on  visiting  Da- ' 
mascus,  as  we  learn  from  colonel  Churchill,  having 
alighted  at  the  house  of  a  sheik  of  Islam,  the  two 
friends  entered  into  conversation,  when  the  sheik 
asked  the  Druse  if  there  were  any  true  Mussulmans 


in  hia  country.  He  replied  that  there  were,  and  that 
they  read  the  Koran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how 
they  prayed.  *  Who  is  without  prayer?'  was  the  re- 
ply. But  the  sheik  then  wii^hed  to  know  in  what 
manner  prayer  ought  to  be  presented  to  God.  The 
okkal  proceeded  to  say :  *  When  I  enter  the  house  of 
God,  I  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure  thoughts  and  a 
clean  heart,  and  call  out,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God."  I  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  hook  with  an  earnest  and  teachable  spir- 
it. I  look  down  in  contrition  and  penitence,  and, 
bowing  down  my  head,  kiss  the  earth,  praying  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  resign  myself  in  all  things  to  his  will  and 
decrees;  to  think  that  heaven  is  on  my  right  hand 
and  hell  on  my  left ;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  wher- 
ever I  go,  I  am  alw^iys  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  he  is  ever  before  me.  That  is  enough.'  His 
host  of  the  city,  turning  to  those  present,  said,  *  All 
your  prayers,  compared  to  that,  are  useless.'  The 
akkals  are  the  more  devoted  professors  of  the  Druse 
religion,  and  they  may  be  of  either  sex.  They  are 
not  priests,  and  neither  teach  nor  exercise  discipline. 
They  must  remain  a  year  on  trial  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity;  after  that 
they  may  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purity  thej'  are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain  gar- 
ments, wearing  no  ornament,  and  are  required  to  be 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  careful  in  their  mode  of 
speech.  At  their  funerals  they  receive  marks  of  great 
respect ;  and  their  tombs  are  afterwards  visited  by  the 
superstitious,  who  worship  the  departed  spirit,  and  de- 
posit candles  or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  the  de- 
ceased. Hymns  are  sung  in  the  Druse  temples,  and 
the  people  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books ; 
they  eat  tigs  and  raisins  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
community ;  and  all  matters  of  public  interest  are 
brought  before  a  select  council.  They  thus  coml>ino 
in  one  service  the  religious,  social,  and  political  ele- 
ments. They  have  a  golden  calf  covered  with  secret 
characters,  which  is  kept  in  a  sacred  chest,  but  wheth- 
er it  symbolizes  some  object  of  veneration,  or,  as  some 
say,  is  intended  to  remind  them  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ant on  the  errors  of  Darasi,  whom  they  call  in  derision 
'the  Calf,*  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The 
Druses  are  extremely  sensitive  when  inquiries  are 
made  of  them  respecting  their  religious  practices,  and 
usually  parry  the  question  by  some  evasive  reply.  A 
Druse,  met  with  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  Hasbeiya,  told  him 
that  there  is  little  difference  between  their  creed  and 
observances  and  those  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans, 
while  others  tell  us  that  they  respect  Christ  and  abhor 
Mohammed.  No  one  has  been  more  favorably  situa- 
ted than  colonel  Churchill  for  learnini;  their  real  sen- 
timents and  customs,  but  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  their  faith.  *  Two 
objects, 'he  says,  *  engrossed  my  attention — the  religion 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  past  history'  of  the  races  which 
now  occupy  the  mountain  range  of  the  Lebanon.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  friendship 
and  intimacv  which  existed  l)etween  mvself  and  the 
Druses  available  for  the  pu:  pose  of  informing  myself 
on  the  first  of  these  points.  Sheiks,  akkals,  and  peas- 
ants alike  baffled  my  inquiries,  either  by  jocose  eva- 
sions or  b}'  direct  negation." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  London, 
March  20, 1865,  the  Rev.  A.  Tien  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Druse  Religion  Unveiled,"  which  throws  light  upon 
the  present  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Druses.  *'  ()ut- 
wardlv  the  Druses  conform  to  the  observances  of  Mo- 
hammedanism,  though  they  entertain  really  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  that  religion.  They  believe  they  are 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  in  many  respects  they 
adhere  to  Jewish  rites.  Their  Sabbath  commences  af- 
ter sunset  on  Friday,  when  they  assemble  in  places  of 
worship  that  are  guarded  from  intrusion.  They  «*• 
an  invocation  to  the  deity,  a  translation  of  wb' 
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read  by  Mr.  Tien,  resembling  a  lamentation  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  cuptivity,  imploring  for  the  restoration  of 
power  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  add  a  prayer  for 
the  destruction  of  Mecca.  Their  sacred  books  are  con- 
tained in  a  silver  casket  careftiUy  preserved,  which  is 
considered  like  the  ark.  They  are  inveterate  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  to  Christians,  though  professing 
the  religion  of  the  former  and  attending  the  mosques. 
The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  strongly  believed 
in,  with  some  curious  modifications.  The  deity  whom 
they  worship,  under  the  title  of  El  Hakim,  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  on  the  earth  at  two  different  periods, 
with  different  names  and  attributes,  and  his  principal 
agent,  also,  is  believed  to  have  assumed  different  forms. 
At  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  is  assumed  tlu.t  a  cer- 
tain number  of  souls  was  created  which  has  not  since 
been  added  to  nor  diminished ;  every  soul,  whether  in 
human  or  in  animal  form,  having  been  on  death  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  body,  either  more  elevated  or 
more  debased,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual or  animal  during  life.  In  one  of  the  seven  books 
there  is  a  catechism,  from  which  Mr.  Tien  read  sever- 
al questions  and  answers,  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  principal  articles  of  faith  of  the  Druses.  The 
books  are  written  in  Arabic  of  very  ancient  character. 
The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  ac- 
cording to  religious  distinctions.  To  enable  one  Druse 
to  recognise  another,  a  system  of  passwords  is  adopted 
as  by  Freemasons,  without  an  interchange  of  which  no 
communication  is  made  that  may  give  an  idea  of  their 
religious  tenets." 

III.  Zttero/ttre.— Wolff  (Philip),  Die  Dnuen  undihre 
Vorlauferf  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  (Boston,  1850, 
12mo),  V,  531  (and  especiallv  Milman's  note) ;  De  Sacy, 
Expo96  de  la  Religion  des  Druses  (Paris,  1888,  2  vols.) ; 
G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Dnues  of  the  Lebanon ;  their 
Manners,  Customs,  and  History  (London,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Chnrch'iWy  Mt,  Lebanon  ;  a  Ten  Years'  Residence,  from 
1842-52,  with  supplementary  volume  on  7%e  Druses 
and  the  Maronites  under  Turkuh  Rule  (Lond.  1855-62, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  xxix,  p.  205 ; 
Pierer,  Universal^  fjexihon,  s.  v. ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches (Lond.  1840);  WtUoiheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  205; 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  xix,  489 ;  New  EngUmd- 
er,  January,  1861,  art.  ii ;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land  (compiled  from  Burckhardt  and  others,  London, 
8vo,  n.  d.),  chap,  xii ;  Thomson,  iMnd  <md  Book,  i,  246, 
249)  ;  Caernarvon,  Recollections  of  the  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  Notes  on  their  Religion  (Lond.  1860);  H. 
Guys,  La  Nation  Druse  (Paris,  1863) ;  H.  Guys,  The- 
ogonie  des  Druses  ou  abrtge  de  leur  systeme  religieux, 
traduit  de  Varabe,  avec  notes  esrpUcatives  et  observa- 
tions critiques  (Paris,  1868) ;  G.  de  Alaux,  Le  Libnn  et 
Daud  Pasha,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1865, 
July  1,  and  1866,  May  1;  AUgem,  Real-Encyldopddie, 

8.  V. 

Dnuiilla  (^^pov<riX\d),  youngest  daughter  of  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II,  was  only  six  years  old  when  her  father 
died  in  A.D.  44  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  9, 1 ;  xx,  7, 1  and 
2).  Being  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  she  had  already 
been  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was  broken 
off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing  to  perform 
his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Edessa,  obtained  Drusilla 
as  his  wife,  and  performed  the  condition  of  becoming 
a  Jew  (Josephus,  Ant.  x,  7,  1).  Afterwards  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in- 
duced her  to  leave  Azizus,  a  course  to  which  she  was 
prompted  not  only  by  the  fair  promises  of  Felix,  but 
by  a  desire  to  escape  the  annoyance  to  which  she  was 
subjected  by  the  envy  of  her  sister  Berenice,  who, 
though  ten  years  older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty  (ib.  2). 
She  thought,  perhaps,  that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted 
as  a  second  husband,  would  lie  better  able  to  protect 
her  than  Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.     In  the  Acts 


(xxiv,  24)  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  that  aba 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  present  wbeo 
Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  A.D.  55.  Felix  and 
Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  er«{K 
tion  of  Vesuvius  (Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  7 ;  xx,  5).  Tac- 
itus (Hist.  V.  9)  says  that  Felix  married  Druailla,  a 
granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Anthony.  The  Dru- 
silla he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever  existed,  must 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Jnba  and  Cleopatra  Selene, 
for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the  other  descendants  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  are  known  from  other  souxt^s. 
But  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  parentage 
of  Drusilla  is  more  consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with 
the  notice  in  the  Acts,  by  which  it  appears  that  slie 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix  mar- 
ried in  succession  two  Drusille;  and  countenance  is 
lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture  by  an  ex- 
pression of  Suetonius  (Claud,  xxviii),  who  calls  Felix 
"  the  husband  of  three  queens."  (See  Noldii  BisL 
Idum,  p.  464  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Felice,  Jen.  1747,  p.  6S 
sq.)     See  Felix. 

DruBiUB,  JoHANNRS  (Jon  van  den  Drieschr)^  an  emi- 
nent critic  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Oudfiiardc,  in 
Flanders,  June  28, 1550,  and  was  educated  at  Ghent  and 
Louvain.  '*  His  father,  having  been  outlawed  in  1567, 
and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired  to  England,  and 
Drusius  soon  followed  him.  His  mother,  who  con- 
tinued a  Roman  Catholic,  did  all  she  could  to  prevent 
him.  His  studies  were  taken  care  of,  and  masters 
provided  for  him ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  who  was 
come  over  to  England,  and  taught  that  language  pub- 
licly in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Dmsius  Iodized 
at  his  house,  and  had  a  great  share  in  his  friendship. 
He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1571,  and,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  new^s  of  the  mas- 
sacre on  St.  Bartholomew  made  him  change  his  reso- 
lution. Soon  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge 
by  Cartwright,  the  professor  of  divinity  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
taught  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  success ;  sfter 
which,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law. 
The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion  obliged  him  to 
come  back  to  his  &ther  at  London,  but  upon  the  pa- 
cification of  Ghent,  1576,  they  both  returned  to  Lou- 
vain" (iVetr  Gen,  Dictionary,  iv,  506).  He  was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden  in  1577,  and 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker  1585,  where  he  died  Feb.  12, 
1616.  His  works,  which  are  held  in  great  esteem, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  incorporated  into  the  Crit^ 
id  Sacri,  Among  the  most  important  are  Vetervm 
interpretum  Gracorum  in  totum  vetus  Testatnentim  frop- 
menta  (Amhemiae,  1622,  4to): — Annotationum  m  Upturn 
Jesu  Christi  Testamentmn  libri  decern  (Franek.  1612, 
4to): — Ecclesiasticus,  Grace  et  Latine  (Franok.  1600, 
4to): — Proverbiorum  Sacrorum  classes  dva  (Franek. 
1590,  4to) : — ParaUela  Sacra,  sett  comparatio  loconnn 
Vet,  Test,  cum  iis,  qua  in  Novo  citantur  (Franek.  1588, 
4 to) : — Libri  decern  Annotationum  in  totum  Jesu  ChrisH 
Testamentum  (Arost.  1682,  4 to).  For  a  list  of  his  writ- 
ings,  see  Kiceron,  Memoires,  xxii,  65 ;  see  also  Rich- 
ard Simon,  Hvtoire  Crii,  du  N.  T,  (Paris,  1680);  Cn- 
riander.  Vita  DrusH  (Francf.  1616) ;  Bayle,  Dictionary^ 
s.  V. ;  Herzog,  Recd-Eneyklop.  iii,  529. 

Dnithmar,  Christiak,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Corbey  in  the  ninth  century,  was  bom  in  Aquitaine, 
and  afterwards  taught  in  the  monasteries  of  Stavelo 
and  Malmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  Li^ge.  He  left  a  coni« 
mentaiy  on  St.  Matthew  (Strasburg,  1514;  Haguenau, 
1530,  fol.).  **It  contains  some  opinions  respectinj^ 
transubstantiation  decidedly  opposed  to  those  of  mod- 
em Romanism,  though  they  were  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox at  the  time  of  his  writing.  He  commenced  a 
commentary  on  St.  Luke  and  St  John,  which  he  did 
not  livo  to  finish.     For  St.  Mark  he  refers  his  pupils 
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to  a  commentary  of  Bede.**  His  commentary  on  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John  was  printed  at  Haguenaa  in  1530, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (t.  xv,  p.  86).  The  edition 
of  Haguenaa  was  edited  by  Johann  Secer^  a  Lutheran, 
and  Wetzer  nnd  Welte  {Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  821)  say 
that  he  perverted  and  garbled  the  text  so  as  to  make 
it  oppose  transubstantiation.  His  text  runs:  "Hoc 
est  corpus  meum,  i.  e.  in  sacramento  .  •  .  transferens 
BfirituaBier  corpus  in  panem,  in  vinum  sanguinem." 
On  the  other  hand,  Sixtns  of  Siena  asserts  that  he 
found  a  MSS.  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Lyons, 
in  which  the  words  run :  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  hoc 
est,  vere  in  aacramaUo  tubgUtent  ....  tranrfereiu 
panem  in  corput  et  vinum  in  tanffuinem.  See  Wetzer 
a.  Welts,  Kirehen'Lexikcny  1.  c. ;  Dupin,  Ecclenattical 
Writers^  cent,  ix ;  Mosheim,CA.  History^  cent,  ix,  chap, 
ii,  n.  46;  Ceillier,  AtUeur§  £ccUmutiqw§,  Paris,  1862, 
xii,  419  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  iii,  581. 

Dryander.    See  Enzinas,  Francisco  db. 

Drysdale,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1718;  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1782 ;  became  minister  of 
Kukliston  in  1748;  appointed  minister  of  the  Tron 
church,  and  also  king's  chaplain,  in  1765;  and  died  in 
1788.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  par- 
ty in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
inclined  to  Arminianism.  See  his  Sermons^  rdth  lift 
5y  Dahd,  (Edinb.  1793, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Dualism,  in  philosophy,  is  that  system  which  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  the  universe  b}*  assuming 
two  primal  prtndpiet  instead  of  one  (Monism).  In 
theology.  Dualism  explains  evil  by  assuming  two  orig- 
inal principles  or  beings,  one  good,  the  other  evil. 
The  doctrine  of  two  primal  causes,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil,  constantly  warring  with  each  other,  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  S3'stem  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  It 
yfss  also  developed  later  in  Manicheism  (q.  v.) ;  and 
among  the  Sola  von  ians,  who,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  undisturbed  faith  in  their  national  mythol- 
ogy and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  added  to  the 
worship  of  the  good  being  that  of  a  supremely  evil 
one,  viz.  Czemebog  (the  Black  God)  (London  ReHeto^ 
April,  1855,  p.  11).  It  was  in  this  Slavonic  soil  that 
the  Oriental  dualism  found  a  congenial  home,  and 
from  it  seems  to  have  originated  the  dualism  of  the 
Cathari  and  other  sects  during  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
Cathari. 

Its  root  is  always  found  in  imperfect  speculation  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  on  the  origin  of 
evil.  It  is  apt  to  spring  up,  also,  in  the  practical  sphere, 
from  the  sense  of  personal  sin,  which  seeks  relief  in  a 
transfer  of  guilt  Arom  the  real  self— the  man — to  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  e.  g.  to  the  physical  side  of  his 
own  nature,  or  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

1.  Oriental  DuaUtm. — The  Chinese,  at  a  very  early 
period,  adopted  a  dualistic  philosophy  and  theology. 
The  ordinary  speech  of  their  philo^phcrs  was  dual- 
istic, implying  two  primal  essences,  **  one  a  power  or 
cause,  the  other  a  more  ]:MU8ive  something  on  which 
that  power  or  cause  could  operate.  The  former  may 
be  styled  the  ultimate  immaterial  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse  {Le) ;  the  second,  consisting  of  ethereal  matter, 
is  the  ultimate  material  principle  (Ke).  The  latter, 
again,  is  dual  (yang  and  yi'n),  viz.  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal principles  in  nature.  Man  is  the  product  of 
the  marriage  of  the  male  and  female  principles  in  na- 
ture. Yang  and  yin,  coexisting  as  the  material  ground 
in  which  the  ultimate  principle  (A'«)  takes  effect,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  rational  as  well  as  of  irrational 
beings.  In  moral  speculation,  however,  this  dualism 
passed  into  a  sort  of  pantheism"  (Hard wick, CArir/  and 
other  Ma8ter$^  pt.  iii,  chap.  i). 

The  Persian  Dualism.  The  Persian  system,  wheth- 
er originated  by  Zoroaster,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
modified  by  him  from  older  doctrines,  taught  that  there 
is  '*a  supreme  Being,  all  powerful  and  eternal,  from 


whom  have  eternally  proceeded,  by  his  creative  word 
(Honofer),  two  principles,  Ormmd  and  Ahriman;  Or- 
muzd  {OromasdJei)  being  pure  and  infinite  Light,  Wis- 
dom,  and  Perfection,  the  Creator  of  every  good  thing ; 
Ahriman  the  principle  of  darkness  and  evil^  opposed 
to  Ormuzd,  either  originally  or  in  consequence  of  his 
fall.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables  respecting  the 
conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two  powers ; 
on  the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for  the 
good  principle,  and  the  return  of  Ahriman  during  four 
periods,  each  of  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years ; 
on  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  (Amshaspanda^  fzedfif 
Ferftrty  and  J)iret\  and  their  differences  of  sex  and 
rank ;  on  the  souls  of  men  (Fetfers)j  which,  created 
by  Ormuzd  before  their  union  with  the  body,  have 
their  habitation  in  the  heavens ;  and  which  ultimate- 
ly, according  as  in  this  world  they  have  served  Or- 
muzd or  Ahriman,  pass  after  death  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated  into  obscurity: 
finally,  respecting  the  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked  after  the  victory  of  Ormuzd  and  the  res- 
toration of  all  things*'  (Tennemann,  Manual  Mist,  qf 
Philosophy^  §  71 ;  see  also  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 
Masters^  pt.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  Oriental  Dualism  first  seta 
the  Hyle  (i^Xjj,  matter)  as  an  original  principle  over 
against  the  divinity.  The  Eastern  philosophers  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  mn  into  Pantheinn ;  for,  the  ne- 
cessity of  unity  pressing  on  them,  they  found  no  other 
way  of  escape  except  to  make  God  the  soul  of  the  world. 
But,  the  gulf  between  matter  and  divinity  still  remain- 
ing, they  had  to  fall  upon  two  principles,  the  material 
and  spiritual ;  and,  not  willing  to  identify  the  original 
spiritual  principle  with  matter,  darkness,  and  evil, 
they  fell  upon  the  idea  of  two  antagonistic  beings  or 
gods,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  the  god  of  light  and  the 
god  of  darkness,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  god  of  spir- 
it— Ahriman  the  evil  principle,  and  Ormuzd  the  good. 

2.  Dualism  in  the  Christian  Age. — This  Oriental  Du- 
alism, carried  out  into  the  various  departments  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  and  embellished  by  innumerable  beau- 
tiful fancies,  had  a  great  charm  for  the  imagination  of 
even  the  primitive  Christian  mind ;  and  it  seemed  also 
to  form  a  certain  kind  of  natural  and  easy  alliance 
with  the  doctrines  of  (rood  and  evil,  God  and  Satan, 
spirit  and  matter,  in  the  human  constitution,  as  these 
are  unfolded  in  the  Christian  revelation,  so  that  this 
dualistic  mode  of  thinking  failed  not  to  insinuate  it- 
self largely  into  the  thinking  of  many  in  the  priniitive 
Church.  It  has  also  revealed  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
various  sects  and  systems  in  every  period  of  Chris- 
tian history,  and  its  false  theories  have  often  troub- 
led the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  development  and 
statement  of  its  dogmas.  Thus  in  Gnosticism,  and 
especially  in  the  Docedc  phase  of  it,  Dualism  en- 
ters as  a  ruling  element.  The  Gnostics  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  especially  the  existence  of  evil,  on  the  direct  as- 
sumption of  one  absolutely  good  Being.  Hence  they 
mixed  into  their  theory  some  elements  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  **They  thought  themselves  compelled  to 
combine  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dual- 
ism, in  order,  by  the  commixture  of  two  hostile  realms, 
by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  con- 
tains" (Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Chr.  Church,  Bohn's  ed. 
ii,  14).  For  the  Manichiean  Dualism,  see  Maniche- 
ism ;  and  for  that  of  the  Cathari,  see  Cathari. 

That  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  early  Christian 
age  were  strongly  stimulated,  if  not  unconsciously 
caused  by  a  leaven  of  Dualism,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
*' A  dark  instinct  of  a  state  of  abnormal  and  dangerous 
antipathy  to  God  leads  the  devotee  to  take  vengeance 
in  time  upon  that  part  of  himself  which  is  outside,  and 
which  may  be  hardly  treated,  and  even  tortured,  at  far 
less  cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  **'' 
and  the  bringing  of  bis  whole  Innor  man 
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itate  towaTds  God  instead  of  taming  upon  itself. 
Manes  endeavored  to  unite  Christianity  and  the  no- 
blest form  of  Oriental  paganism  in  his  brilliant  and 
elaborately  -  constructed  speculative  system.  The 
Church  repulsed  the  heresiarch  because  of  his  person- 
al pretensions,  his  rival  hierarchy,  and  his  too  open 
importations  fhmi  the  religion  of  Persia ;  but  it  -was 
not  the  less  profoundly  modified  by  the  tendencies 
which  it  nominally  rejected.  Monasticism  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  was  the  direct  result  of  the  contact  of  de- 
generating Christianity  with  pagan  habits  of  thought. 
The  idea  that  abstinence  from  food  was  meritorious  in 
Itself,  the  notion  of  impurity  attached  to  the  sexual  re- 
lation, the  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  marriage  as 
a  state  less  holy  than  celibacy — these  were  so  many 
triumphs  of  the  invading  pagan  conception.  The 
errors  and  extravagancies  of  the  ascetic  life  were  es- 
pecially prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Schmid 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  remembrances  of  Man- 
ichnism  were  long  kept  up  in  Oriental  convent?,  and 
also  that  sundry  Greek  monks,  in  their  solitude,  imag- 
ined they  had  constantly  to  struggle  with  the  devil, 
whose  power  they  magniiied  until  they  put  him  almost 
on  a  rank  with  God"  {fjmdon  Review^  April,  1855,  p. 
10;  see  also  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy^  Phila.  1867,  p.  42 

sq.). 

The  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  all 
Christian  ages  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  to  over- 
come Dualism,  to  bring  God  and  the  world,  the  infi- 
nite and  the  finite,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  mat- 
ter together,  and  to  do  this  without  violence  to  the 
essential  nature  of  either,  by,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
fusing them,  or,  on  the  other,  annihilating  one  or  the 
other  by  identification  of  them.  Pantheiiim,  as  it  has 
sprung  up  on  the  arena  of  modem  theological  investi- 
gation, has  been  an  earnest,  though  mistaken  effort  to 
overcome  Dualism.  Much  as  Pantheism  is  to  be  ab- 
horred and  dreaded,  yet  ought  its  service  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  helping  philosophy  and  theology  tn 
master  Dualism.  It  has  both  suggested  and  stimula- 
ted the  movement  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  chris- 
tological  theology,  and  we  may  also  say  philosophy, 
which  professes,  not  without  hope  of  success,  to  over- 
come that  mischievous  Dualism  which  knows  only  to 
negate,  and  which,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  has  only 
given  up  the  great  fundamental  problems.  It  holds 
that  the  great  gulf  can  be,  and'  can  only  be,  bridged 
by  the  God-man  in  whose  mysterious  person  all  dual- 
ism is  overcome — the  centre  and  perennial  source  of 
all  life  and  thought,  the  principle  of  all  unities  and 
the  unity  of  all  principles,  the  whole  of  all  that  is  di- 
vided, the  harmony  of  all  manifoldness  and  diversity, 
the  centre  of  all  science,  and  the  imperial,  incarnate 
Word  of  all  authority  and  troth,  the  final  rest  of  all 
minds,  as  he  is  also  of  all  hearts. — Hardwick,  Christ 
and  of  her  Masters  (Lond.  1863,  2  vols.  12nio) ;  Dorner, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Hagen- 
bach,  liigt.  of  Doctrines,  Smith's  ed.,  §  61, 127  ;  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Kntiken  (1887),  p.  357 ;  Lange,  Lfe  of  Christ 
(Edinb.  1854,  6  vols.  8vo),  i,  135  sq. ;  H.  Schmid,  in 
Herzog,  RetU-Encykl.  xix,  432. 

Du  BartaB,  Guillaume  de  Salluste,  a  French 
Protestant  poet  of  the  sixteenth  centur}%  born  about 
ir>44,  near  Aoch,  in  France ;  died  1590.  His  poem  on 
the  Creation  obtained  so  great  celebrity  that  in  the 
course  of  six  years  more  than  thirtv  editions  of  the 
first  "  Semaine'^  were  published.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  Du  Barfajt,  his  Diviw 
Weekes  and  Workes,  translated  by  J.  Sylvester  (Lond. 
1641,  fol.). 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  LifTey. 

1.  Synods  of  Dublin. — Several  important  s3'nod8  have 
been  held  at  Dublin.  1.  In  A.D.  1186,  chiefly  to  re- 
buke the  dmnkenness  and  incontinence  of  the  clergy. 
2.  In  1518,  under  William  Rokeby,  archbishop  of  Dub- 


lin, at  which  ten  canons  were  published  for  reforma- 
tion of  manners  and  discipline,  one  of  them  '*  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  to  play  at  tennis  upon  pain  of  a  fine 
of  twent3'-four  pence  for  each  offence — half  to  be  paid 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  half  to  the  church  of  the 
place  where  they  play"  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii,  66^'). 
8.  In  1615,  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of 
Ireland  in  convocation,  Thomas  Jones,  archbisbc'p  of 
Dublin,  being  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  In 
this  synod  certain  articles  of  reliuion,  frtmed  by  Uf It- 
er, in  one  hundred  and  four  sections,  under  ninetern 
heads,  conveying  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  were  drawn 
up  and  approved.  These  articles  included  the  cele> 
brated  **  Lambeth  Articles"  (q.  v.).  By  the  decree 
of  the  synod,  any  minister,  of  whatsoever  degree  or 
quality,  publicly  teaching  any  doctrine  contrarr  to 
the  Articles,  was  ordered,  after  due  admonition,  to  l.e 
silenced  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii,  447).  4.  In  1634,  com- 
posed of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, to  adopt  the  89  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. "  No  formal  abrogation,  however,  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic articles  of  1615  was  made,  which  led  to  very 
inconvenient  results ;  some,  among  y,  horn  was  Braro- 
hall,  justly  considering  that  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish articles  ipso  facto  annulled  those  of  1615,  while 
Usher  and  many  others,  who  favored  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Irish  Articles,  maintained  that  both 
sets  of  articles  were  to  be  observed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, son.e  few  bishops,  for  a  time,  required  sub- 
pcription  to  both  the  English  and  Irish,  discordant  as 
they  were.  This  anhappy  state  -of  things  appears  to 
have  continued  until  1641^  when  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the  Irish  articles,  which  fell 
into  entire  disuse."  At  this  synod  100  canons  were 
adopted,  which  received  the  royal  assent  (Mant,  b  ish 
Church,  p.  483  sq. ;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii,  496). — lin- 
den. Manual  of  Councils,  p.  211  sq. 

2.  University.— The  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College)  was  founded  in  1592.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  college, 
with  the  powers  of  a  university.  "Trinitj*  College, 
indeed,  was  intended  merel}'  as  the  nucleus  of  a  uni- 
versity, but,  as  no  colleges  have  since  been  added,  it 
remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  univeiFity 
privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth  provided  the  charter, 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  bestowed  the  ground  and 
rains  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of  All-Hallows, 
and  the  Irish  gentry  supplied  by  subscription  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  1  he 
income  of  the  college  was  very  limited  and  very  pre- 
carious till  James  I  endowed  it  with  certain  estates  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  £388 
15«.  English  money,  from  the  public  purse**  (Cham- 
bers, Encyclop(rdia,  s.  v.).  The  college  has  in  its  gift 
twenty-one  Church  livings. 

3.  hierarchy. — An  episcopal  see  was  established  at 
Dublin  in  1038  by  king  SitrUc,  and  in  1152  it  was  made 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In  the  Established  Church 
Dublin  is  now  (1868)  the  head  of  a  province,  including 
six  bishoprics,  viz.  Dublin,  Ossory,  etc.,  Cashel,  etc., 
Limerick,  etc.,  Killaloe,  etc.,  and  Cork,  etc.  The  pres- 
ent archbishop  is  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D., 
primate  of  Ireland  and  metropolitan,  consecrated  1863. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also  an  archbishop 
at  Dublin,  at  present  (1868)  Paul  Cullen,  consecrated 
1850,  and  a  cardinal  since  1866.  The  suffragans  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  are  the  I  if^hops  of  Os- 
sory, Kildare-Leighlin,  and  Ferns.  See  Neher,  Kirchl. 
Statfstik,  i,  27. 

Dublin  Manuscript  (Codex  Dcblineksib  Re- 
scRiPTus),  SO  called  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  library  of  which  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  John 
Barrett  in  1787,  written  under  some  cursive  Greek  ex- 
tracts made  in  the  tenth  century  fh>m  Chiysostom, 
Epiphanius,  etc.  It  is  itself  much  older,  probably  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  of  Alexandrian  origin,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  uncial  palimpsests  of  the 
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Gospels,  of  which  it  is  designated  as  Codex  Z.  Thirt}'-  papil*  and  for  that  end  connived  at  all  his  excesses, 
two  of  the  leaves  contain  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Finally  he  succeeded,  in  1692,  in  inducing  the  duke  to 
Matthew  in  twenty-two  fragments  (i,  17-ii,  6 ;  ii,  13-  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  a  legitimized  daughter 
20 ;  iv,  4-13 ;  v,  45-vi,  16 ;  vii,  16-viii,  6 ;  x,  40-xi,  18 ;  of  Louis  XIV,  who  rewarded  him  for  this  service  by 
xii,  43-xiii,  11;  xiii,  57-xiv,  18;  xv,  13-23;  xvii,  9-  giving  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Just.  We  now  find  him 
17 ;  xvii,  26-xviii,  6 ;  xix,  4-12 ;  21-28 ;  xx,  7-xxi,  8 ;  mixed  in  all  the  political  events  of  the  time.  Two 
xxi,  23-45 ;  xxii,  16-25;  xxii,  37-xxiii,  3 ;  xxiii,  13-  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  he  was  made  coun- 
23;  xxiv,  15-25;  xxv,  1-11;  xxvi,  21-29;  62-71).  cillor  of  state  by  the  regent,  and  soon  found  himself 
These  were  published  in  fac-simile,  wiih  a  (not  very  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Intent  only  on  fur- 
accurate)  decipherment  in  ordinary  type  by  Dr.  Bar-  therin;^;  his  own  interests,  Dubois's  policy  was  the  pre- 
rctt  (Dublin,  1801),  and  they  have  since  been  carefully  cise  opposite  of  Louis  XI  V's,  and  he  became  the  oltedi- 
rcstored  by  a  chemical  process  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  Each  ent  agent  of  England,  with  which  power  and  Holknd 
page  contains  hut  one  column,  generally  of  22  lines,  in  he  concluded  the  treaty  called  the  Threefold  Alliance, 
quarto.  The  Ammonian  sections  are  given,  but  not  at  Hague,  Jan.  14, 1717.  Appointed  minister  of  for- 
the  Eusebian  canons ;  the  nVAoi  are  written  at  the  '  eign  affairs,  Dubois  wished  to  be  also  archl)l9hop,  and 
top  of  the  pages,  the  numbers  being  set  in  the  margin,  especially  cardinal,  as  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin  had  been. 
The  writing  is  continuous,  the  ainffle  point  either  rarely  ;  He  had  caused,  for  that  end,  the  bull  Unu/enitus  to  be 
found  or  quite  washed  out ;  the  abbreviations  are  very  registered  in  France,  but  had  obtained  nothing  but 
few,  and  there  are  no  breathings  or  accents.  A  space  promises  from  Clement  XL  The  archbishopric  of 
proportionate  to  the  occasion  is  usually  left  where  there  Cambrai  becoming  vacant,  Dubois  applied  for  it,  a1- 
is  a  break  in  the  sense,  and  the  capitals  extend  into  though  he  had  only  received  the  tonsure,  without  be- 
the  margin  when  a  new  section  l>e^ns.  The  letters  ing  in  holy  orders.  The  regent  acceded  to  his  de- 
are  in  a  plain,  steady,  beautiful  hand,  some  18  or  20  mand,  and  after  receiving  all  the  necessary  ordina- 
in  a  line. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  180  sq. ;  tions  in  one  day,  Dubois  was  consecrated  June  9,1720, 
Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  119  sq.  See  Manuscripts,  Bib-  :  all  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  French  clergy, 
LiCAL.                                                                              I  with  the  exception  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  tak- 
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specimen  of  the  Codex  Dublinensis  (Matt,  xx,  33,  34):  avotftaotv  ot  o^tfaXl/jtot  niitt*  \  CirXa7vi<rtfc((r  de  o  ia\t}^aTo  t«v 

o^^ari*  I  avTtiv  Kai  cvtfew(r|). 

Dubno,  Salomo  ben-Toel,  bom  Oct.  12, 1738,  at '  ing  part  in  the  ceremony.  He  was  made  a  cardi- 
Dubno,  Russia,  is  best  known  by  his  Masoretic  labors  *  nal  in  17*21  by  Innocent  XI  (q.  v.),  whom,  it  is  said, 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  his  efforts  to  advance  poetic  he  helped  with  large  sums  of  money  at  the  time  of 
culture  among  his  countrymen.  The  joreat  reforms-  his  election.  Dubois  finally  became  prime  minister 
tion  in  Judaism  and  Hebrew  literature,  which  had  I  in  1722,  and  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  French 
commenced  under  the  leadership  of  Mendel.^sohn,  at-  clerg^'.  In  this  position  he  proved  a'capable  and  in- 
tracted  Dubno  to  Berlin,  where  he  at  one  time  lived  telligent  administrator,  but  ambitious  and  thorough- 
and  labored  with  the  great  Jewish  reformer.  At  the  ly  unprincipled.  He  died  at  Versailles  August  10, 
age  of  26  he  edited  Salomo  ben-Moses's  (also  called    1723.     The  duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  regent, 


Lemberger)  work  on  the  accents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Psalms,  which  he  published  in  1765,  under  the  title 
of  n^-^rp  "^^irr.  Porta  Jucunditatis  (2d  ed.  1777).  In 
1768  he  commenced,  in  Hebrew,  a  commentary  on  the 


wrote  of  him:  ^*  If  abbot  Dubois  had  as  much  honesty 
and  religion  as  he  has  wit,  he  should  be  an  excellent 
man ;  but  he  believes  in  nothing,  and  regards  neither 
manners  nor  truth.    He  i<i  very  learned ;  he  has  tanght 


PenUteuch,  which  Mendelssohn  translated  into  Ger-  '  ™y  ^^n,  but  yet  I  could  wish  that  he  had  never  seen 
man.     Some  misunderstanding  having  sprung  up  be-  |  *»*""•"     Dubois,  besides  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai, 


tween  himself  and  Mendelssohn,  he  discontinued  this 
work,  after  having  completed  only  "ifiO  ^5   'IIXS 


had  seven  abbeys,  and  his  revenues  amounted  to  two 

millions,  not  counting  a  million  he  was  said  to  have 

Mta»*«^«««  ^  A  -nr       '   ,Ty    %  H^f^  on.    ^^.     received  from  England  for  his  secret  services.     See 

rV5<::?,  Covimentary  on  Genests  (Berl.  1.81-83;  \.-  ,  p^^j^^  3,^  ^^J^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^  ^  ^^  X/Vetde 

enna,  1791,  1806,  etc.).  The  remaining  books  were  ,  louia  XV;  Sainl>Simon,  Memiires,  xviii-xx ;  G.  Bro- 
fimshed  by  Mendelssohn,  with  the  aid  of  other  learn-  net,iV«nofw  de  la  Princeue  Palatine;  Sismondi,  Hist. 
ed  men.  See  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  also  'Slpn  des  Franfatg,  xxvi  to  xxviii;  S^velinges,  Mem.  seer. 
D'^'^BD,  a  Matoredc  Commentary  on  Genesis  and  />-  ft  Corresp.  ined.du  Cardinal  G.  Dubois,  etc.  Paris,  1814 ; 
ocfai,' printed  with  Mendelssohn's  translation  in  1831-    Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genh-ale,  xiii,  859  sq. 


33.  He  died  in  Amsterdam  June  26, 1831.— Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  395,  421 ;  Kitto, 
Cyclopadia,  i,  707. 

Dubois,  GiTiLLAUME,  a  French  prelate  and  states- 


DubOBC,  PrERRE  Thomtnes,  a  French  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  in  1623  at  Baycmx,  in  Normandy, 
and  became  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Caen, 
and  afterwanls  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1G92. 


man,  was  bora  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  Sept.  6,  1656.  Having,  in  1688,  addressed  Louis  XIV  on  the  subject 

He  studied  at  the  college  of  St.  Michael,  at  Paris,  and  of  an  edict  directed  against  the  Protestant?*,  the  king 

afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  said  that  **Dubosc  was  the  finest  orator  nf  tha  whole 

de  Pleuvant,  and  later  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     He  kingdom."     He  had  a  grand  and  ele^ 

spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  his  happy  imagination,  a  discriminating 
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BiAnt.  His  constant  aim  in  his  sermons  was  to  en- 
force the  inseparable  connection  between  faith,  and 
holiness,  and  final  salvation.  He  published  Sermtmt 
tur  Pepitreaux  Ephmeru  (flott.  1699,  3  vols,  fol.):— 
Sermom  sur  divera  textes  (Rott.  1692-1701, 4  vols.  8vo). 
&ee  Vkde  Du  Base  (Rott,  1794, 8vo) ;  Darling,  Cyctop. 
Bibliograpkica ;  Haag,  La  Frasux  Proiestante,  t.  iii; 
Vinet,  ffistvire  de  la  Predication,  Paris,  1860, 350  sq. 

Dubourg,  Anne,  one  of  the  roost  interesting  char- 
acters of  French  Protestantism,  is  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  his  accomplishments,  his  lovely  character,  and 
his  tragical  end.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1521,  of 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  Auvergne.  In  early 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  and  afterwards  became  a  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Orleans.  At  this  period  Calvin's 
writings  were  universally  read,  and  Marot*s  psalms 
were  upon  every  lip.  Duhourg  conscientiously  exam- 
ined the  Protestant  doctrines  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  fathers  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Church,  as  his  replies  to  his  judge  clearly  show. 
On  Easter,  1557,  he  still  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  communed  in  it.  On  Oct.  19  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  as  a  spiritual  counsellor  to  the  Parisian  Par- 
liament, which  exercised  the  Immediate  supervision 
over  the  University  of  Orleans.  His  learning  had 
procured  him  this  position  without  cost,  which  was  rare 
in  those  days.  His  religious  convictions  were  un- 
known ;  but,  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  position,  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon.  His  real  views, 
however,  soon  became  apparent.  During  Easter,  1558, 
he  attended  mass  for  the  last  time,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  Protestant  assemblages,  and 
communed  with  them.  The  choicest  members  of  the 
Parliament,  including  the  presidents  Harlay  and  So- 
guier,  S3rmpathized  with  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party,  finding  the  Parliament  likely  to  be  at  least  just, 
if  not  kind,  towards  Protestantism,  appealed  to  the 
king  (Henry  II),  representing  to  him  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  faith.  He  appeared  in  Parliament  at- 
tended by  a  large  train,  and  in  a  short  and  violent 
speech  expressed  his  desire  that  the  Parliament  would 
be  more  zealous  in  its  support  of  the  Church.  When 
it  was  Dubourg*s  time  to  speak,  he  pointed  ont  the 
wrong  involved  in  permitting  great  criminals,  as  blas- 
phemers, adulterers,  etc.,  to  go  unpunished,  while  the 
most  severe  measures  were  adopted  a<;ainst  innocent 
persons.  Henry  II  was  highly  offended,  and  Dubourg 
was  dragged  to  the  Bastile,  and  his  trial  was  at  once 
ordered.  Contrary  to  the  laws,  by  which  members  of 
Parliament  could  only  be  tried  by  the  assembled  cham- 
ber, the  king  appointed  a  commission,  made  up  of 
avowed  enemies  of  Protestantism,  and  Dubourg  was 
ordered  to  acknowledge  this  tribunal,  if  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  condemned  without  a  trial.  Dubourg  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  archbishops  of  Paris,  Sens,  and 
Lyons,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  him  as  a  spiritual 
councillor.  The  death  of  Henry  II  brought  the  Guises 
into  power,  who  were  still  more  zealous  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Protestants.  Dubourg  openly  avowed  his 
connection  with  the  new  Church,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  discover  the  names  of  its  members,  or  the 
time  and  place  of  their  assemblages.  He  intended 
to  hand  a  strongly  evangelical  and  scriptural  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  his  judges,  but  some  of  his  friends  in- 
duced him  to  compose  and  transmit  another,  which 
was  less  objectionable  to  the  Catholics.  A  letter  from 
S^Iarlorat,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  evangelical  church 
at  Paris,  induced  him,  however,  to  forward  the  first 
confession,  and  he  thus  sealed  his  doom.  According 
to  law,  an  avowal  of  Protestantism  was  punishable 
with  death.  The  cardinal  of  Ix>rraine  urged  the  pros- 
ectttion  of  Dubourg  because  he  had  ascertained  that 
elector  Friederich  III  of  the  Palatinate  intended  to 
secure  Dubourg  as  a  professor  for  Heidelberg.  The 
president  Minard  was  assassinated  on  Dec.  12,  and 


this  was  construed  into  a  conspiracy  in  fitvor  of  the 
accused.  Sentence  was  pronounced  by  Parliament 
against  Dubourg  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  then  bamt.  Ko 
voice  was  raised  in  his  favor.  Two  days  later  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  (December  23, 1559).  Dnbovr^g 
was  the  first  French  Protestant  of  the  upper  classes 
who  sealed  his  confession  with  bis  blood.  His  creed 
(noticed  above)  sides  completel}*  with  the  teaching  of 
Calvin  as  contradistinguidied  from  the  Lutheran  do<> 
trines. — La  vraye  MgUnre  contenafU  Timque  jugemad 
amire  Atme  Dubourg  (An vers,  1561, 12mo) ;  Haa^:,  La 
France  Prctestante,  vol.  iv ;  Schott,  in  Herxog'a  Meal' 
Encyklop,  xix,  487. 

Duo,  Fronton  du  (Latin  form  Fsonto  Ducjsrs), 
a  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1558,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jeaoits  at  an 
early  age.  In  1604  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  col' 
lege  of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  in  which  office  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  devoted  to  literature,  especially  Patri»- 
tics.  He  died  at  Paris,  September  25, 1634.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  are  Oputcula  GrtfforU  Nf 
teni  (Ingolstadt,  1596, 8vo) ;  LautUiHo  Sanctorum  Mar^ 
tyrvm  (Paris,  1606, 4to) ;  8.  Joamtit  €hrgn$tomi  Opera 
Omnia  (Paris,  1609-1624,  6  vols,  fol.),  a  wori^  which  is 
very  creditable  to  the  editor's  erudition  and  industry ; 
BihUotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  aeti  Scriptortim  EcdenasH^ 
corum  (Paris,  1624,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Nicepkori  CaUitti  Ee- 
clenasUca  Higtoria  Ubri  xvOi  (Pteris,  16.S0,  2  vols.  foL, 
posthumous).  See  Dupin,  Ecd&icutical  Writergy  cent, 
xvii;  UoefeTjNouv.Biog.Giniralef'SiceronjMemoires, 
xxxviii,  103. 

Ducange,  Charles  du  Fresne,  an  eminent 
French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Amiens  December  18, 
IGIO.  His  name  was  really  Du  Fresne ;  bat  as  be 
was  sieur  Du  Cange,  he  is  generally  named  by  the  lat- 
ter title.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Ami- 
ens, and  afterwards  pursued  law  studies  at  Orleans. 
He  was  received  as  advocat  au  parlemeni  at  Paris  in 
1631.  In  a  few  years  he -abandoned  the  bar,  retamed 
to  Amiens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bistorv 
and  philosophy.  In  1668  he  was  driven  back  to  Paris 
by  the  plague,  and  died  there  October  23, 1688.  '*  His 
works,  which  in  number  and  extent  are  almost  incred- 
ible, abundantly  prove  his  right  to  be  considered  a 
consummate  historian,  an  exact  geographer,  and  a 
good  lawyer,  genealogist,  and  antiquary.  He  knew 
nearly  every  language,  and  derived,  from  his  research- 
es into  an  infinite  number  of  ancient  monuments,  a 
singular  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  usages 
of  title  Middle  Ages.*'  Among  his  publications  are  //w- 
toire  de  P  Empire  de  CoMtaalinopk  §ous  lea  Empereura 
Franfoia  (Paris,  1657,  fol.) : — Traits  kiaiorique  du  chef 
de  a.  Jean  Bapdate  (Paris,  1066,  4to)  z—GltMoriaan  ctd 
acriptorta  media  et  infimte  LatinittiHa  (Paris,  1678,  3 
vols.  fol. ;  Frankfort,  1681,  and  again  in  1710 ;  Bene- 
dictine edition,  6  vols,  fol.,  1733-36,  to  which  Peter 
Carpentier  published  a  Supplement,  Par.  1766,  4  vols, 
fol. ;  new  edition,  by  Henschel,  Paris,  1840-48,  7  vol?. 
4to;  also  supplementarj'  vol.  by  Dieifienbach,  Frankf. 
1857 ;  abridgment  by  Adelung,  Hale,  1772, 6  vols. 8to)  : 
Gloaaarium  ad  acriptorra  media  et  infima  GrteckaUa  (Par. 
1G88,  2  vols.  fol.).  The  Gloaaarium  Latimtatia  is  ''a 
most  useful  work  for  the  understanding  of  the  numer- 
ous writers  of  the  Dark  or  Middle  Ages,  when,  for  many 
centuries,  a  corrupt  and  barbarous  Latin  was  the  only 
literary  language  of  Europe.  All  the  words  used  by 
these  writers,  which  are  not  found  in  classical  Latin- 
ity,  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  van* 
ous  meanings,  their  etymology,  and  references  to  the 
authorities.  This  work  is  also  useful  for  understand- 
ing old  charters,  and  other  legal  documents  of  an  early 
date.  The  labor  and  research  required  for  the  compi. 
lation  of  such  a  work  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it"  (^EngL  Qfcfe- 
padia,  8.  v.).  Many  MS.  woiks  of  Ducange  are  |»e» 
served  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.     See  Fangfare, 
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Euai  war  lavieetk*  onvragts  de  Dueange  (Par.  1852) ; 
Uoefer,  Now,  Biog.  GeneraU^  xiy,  911. 

Dachal,  James,  D^D.,  an  Independent  divine,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1697,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Glasgow.  He  served  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Cambridge  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
another  at  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  1761.  He  pub> 
Itshed  T«n  Sermons;  Presumptive  Arguments  /or  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Beiigkm  (Lond.  1768,  8vo);  also 
(posthumous)  Sermons  (London,  1766,  8  vols.  8vo). — 
Darling,  Qgclopadia  Bibtiogrcqfhicay  i,  968. 

Duchatel,  Pierhe  (Castbllanits),  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Arc,  in  Burgundy  (date  unknown), 
and  was  educated  at  Dijon,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  successful  study  of  Greek.  "  He  assist- 
ed Erasmus  in  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  be- 
came corrector  of  the  press  in  Frobenius's  office  at  Basle. 
He  next  studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  after  which  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  little  enjoyment  ex- 
cept in  contemplating  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
corruption  of  morals  in  the  Church  of  Rome  tilled  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  appears  to  have  conceived  as 
bad  an  opinion  of  it  as  any  of  the  Reformers,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  it  with  as  much  severity 
as  they  did.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice,  and 
next  visited  Cyprus,  where  he  read  lectures  for  two 
years  with  great  success.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Egypt,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  on  his  re> 
turn  home  was  appointed  reader  to  Francis  I,  who 
made  him  bishop  of  Tulle,  and  afterwards  of  Ma^on. 
Henry  II  translated  him  to  Orleans,  where  he  died  in 
1562.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  and  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
Protestants.  He  wrote  an  oration  on  Francis,  and  a 
Latin  letter  for  that  king  to  Charles  V.  In  his  fu- 
neral oration  on  Francis,  he  hinted  that  the  soul  of  the 
king  had  gone  to  heaven,  which  excited  the  ire  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  thought  that  by  so  doing 
he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory"  (Hook,  Eccles, 
Biography,  s.  v.);  see  also  Jortin,  L/e  of  Erasmus; 
Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Castellanns. 

Duch6,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  English 
Church  in  America,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1737, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
went  soon  after  to  England,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1759  he  becama  an  assistant  minister 
in  Philadelphia,  having  been  licensed  by  Dr.  Sherlock, 
then  bishop  of  I^ndon.  He  was  appointed  shortly 
after  professor  of  oratory  in  the  College,  and  in  1762, 
after  his  return  from  a  second  visit  to  England,  he  was 
received  as  **  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  Church- 
es.'* He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  and 
continued  in  this  office  a  short  time.  His  political 
views,  however,  underwent  a  change,  to  which  he  in- 
cautiously gave  expression,  so  that  in  1777  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  Lamlieth 
Asylum,  London.  In  1790  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1798.  His  publications 
comprise  Sermons  (1780,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Observations^ 
Moral,  etc.,  by  Caspapina  (1778);  and  four  detached 
Sermons. — Sprague,  ^rnio/s,  v,  180. 

Duchobortssi,  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  not 
certainly  known  to  have  existed  before  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy.  The  word  is  the  plural  of  Duchobozctz,  mean- 
ing Spirit  Wrestler,  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
sects  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  designation 
was  adopted  by  themselves  upon  their  separation  from 
the  sect  called  Molokans,  or  Duchowny  Chrisfiany, 
"Spiritual  Christians.*' 

No  records  being  kept  by  these  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  true  time  when  the  separation 
took  place.  It  is,  however,  known  that  a  certain  Ila- 
rion  Pobirochin  originated  it  by  teaching — 1.  That 
God  was  not  an  essential  being,  but  existed  only  in 
the  generation  of  the  righteous.     2.  That  the  soul  of 


the  righteous  at  death  passes  over  into  another  human 
being,  and  that  of  the  wicked  into  an  animal.  8.  That 
there  are  no  higher  beings  of  any  kind.  4.  That  to 
read  the  Bible  is  needless  trouble,  for  the  spirit  of 
God  will  teach  every  one  his  dut}'.  Krazinski,  in  his 
work  named  at  the  end  of  this  article,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  creed  delivered  by  the  Duchobortzi 
to  a  provincial  governor  at  the  time  of  Catharine*s 
persecution:  "God  is  one,  but  one  in  the  Trinity. 
This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable  being.  The  Father 
is  light,  the  Son  is  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  peace.  They 
are  manifested  in  man — ^the  Father  by  memory ^  the  Son 
by  rrewon,  the  Holy  Ghost  by  tri(f.  The  human  soul 
is  the  image  of  God;  but  this  image  is  nothing  but 
memory,  reason,  and  will.  The  soul  existed  and  had 
fallen  before  the  creation  of  the  visible  world ;  it  is 
this  fall  that  is  recounted  in  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which,  like  most  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  taken  allegorically.  ...  In  the  beginning 
the  souFs  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  contemplated  itse/Jl  and  commenced  to  love  itself 
alone,  thereby  abandoning  the  contemplation  and  the 
love  of  God  through  vnlful  pride,  ,  ,  ,  The  soul  is 
placed  in  the  present  life  as  in  a  place  of  purification, 
in  order  that,  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  abandoned  to  its 
will  and  reason,  it  may  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
and  thus  obtain  pardon  of  its  primary  sin,  or  incur 
eternal  torment.  When  a  body  is  prepared  for  ns  in 
this  world,  our  soul  descends  from  above,  comes  to 
take  possession,  and  the  man  is  then  called  into  exist- 
ence. Our  body  is  the  house  in  which  the  soul  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  which  we  lose  all  memory  and  feeling 
of  what  we  had  been  before  incarnation,"  etc.  (p.  271, 
note). 

Pobirochin  considered  and  called  himself  one  of  the 
righteous,  and  a  son  of  God.  Of  his  followers  he  se- 
lected twenty-four  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  able- 
bodied  ;  twelve  of  them  he  called  archangels,  and  the 
other  twelve  mortiferous  angels.  The  duly  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  dispose  of  such  as  would  backslide.  They 
refused  to  serve  in  the  army,  on  which  account  they 
were  much  persecuted  under  the  czarina  Catharine  II, 
and  exiled  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Paul.  Alexan- 
der granted  them  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moloshna,  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  they  numbered 
about  two  thousand.  In  1839,  the  real  or  alleged  dis- 
covery that  a  secret  tribunal  had  existed  among  them 
caused  their  banishment  to  the  other  side  of  the  Cau- 
casus. At  present  this  sect  exists  principally  in  the 
districts  along  the  Caucasus,  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  less  attached  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sect.  They 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  community  of  the 
Duchowny  Christiany,  or  Molokans.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1861  by  a  certain  Ivan  Gregorieff  to  found  the 
sect  among  the  Molokans  residing  at  Tultfcha,  in  Bul- 
garia, but  failed,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Russia. 
For  the  usages  of  the  sect,  see  Molokaks.  See  Lenz, 
de  Duchobortzis  (Dorpat,  1829,  8vo) ;  Seel)ohm,  fJ/e  of 
Stephen  Grellet^  i,  456;  Krasinski,  Histoire  Religieuse 
des  PeupUs  Slaves  (Paris,  1853,  8vo). 

Ducho^vny  {Spiri'w/l),  the  name  of  a  Russian 
sect  which  arose  among  the  Duchowny  Christiany,  or 
Molokans,  on  the  Caucasus,  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  year  1883  a  certain  aged  man  came  from  Jera- 
salem  to  the  Caucasus,  and  tauirht  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  bringing  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  be- 
stowing new  tongues.  He  proved  his  commission  by 
teaching  his  nearest  friends  a  song  which  he  said  was 
in  the  language  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sense  of  which 
could  be  comprehend(*d  only  by  those  who  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  principal  founder  of  this  sect 
was,  however,  Maksim  Rudometkin  Komar,  who  also 
organized  congregations  in  the  surrounding  places 
among  the  Molokans,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  estima- 
tion from  them.  The  sect  adopted  the  creed  of  the 
Molokans,  with  the  following  addition :  1.  The  Hol^ 
Spirit  descends  upon  the  elect  either  directly  or  in 
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rectly  by  being  breathed  upon.  2.  JumpiDg,  8hak> 
ing,  contortions,  etc.,  are  infallible  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit.  8.  The  swooning  from  exertion, 
and  consequent  unintelligible  speaking,  is  considered 
as  the  new  language,  which  none  undert^tand  except 
the  select,  whose  duty  it  is  to  explain  the  muttering 
of  the  enthusiasts.  4.  The  expectation  of  the  near 
end  of  all  things,  and  consequent  inutility  of  labor  be- 
yond extreme  necessity,  is  matter  of  faith.  5.  The 
literalism  of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  assumed,  even  so 
far  that  Komar  once,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his 
followers  for  their  slothfulness,  went  to  the  nearest 
mountain,  pretending  to  ascend  and  to  leave  them 
alone ;  the  mass  of  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
prayed  him  not  to  leave  them,  and  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient. 6.  Repentance  consists  in  the  payment  of  such 
amounts  of  money  as  the  leader  estimates  their  sins  to 
be  worth,  for  which  he  grants  indulgence  in  the  shape 
of  pieces  of  muslin  on  which  are  embroidered  signs 
of  mysterious  signification.  The  Ducbowny  are  found 
principally  in  the  Caucasus,  but  almost  every  commu- 
nity of  Molokans  has  a  few  of  them  among  its  mem- 
bers.    See  MoLOKAKS. 

Duchow^ny  ChriBtiany.    See  Molokans. 

Dudaim.    See  Mandrake. 

Dudgeon,  David,  a  Scotch  sceptic,  was  bom  in 
1706.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  In  1732 
he  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  Moral  Worlds 
which  teaches  that  **  there  is  no  evil  in  the  moral 
world  but  what  naturally  ariseth  from  the  nature  of 
imperfect  creatures,  who  always  pursue  their  good,  but 
cannot  but  be  liable  to  error  or  mistake,  and  that  evil 
or  sin  is  inseparable  in  some.degree  from  all  created 
beings,  and  most  consistent  with  the  designs  of  a  per- 
fect Creator.^'  He  was  called  to*answer  for  it  before 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  but  no 
decision  appears  to  have  been  reached.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Philosoj)hic(d  LeUers  concerning  the  Be- 
ing  and  A  Uributes  of  God  (1 737).  "  These  letters  were 
written  in  the  midst  of  pressing  agricultural  cares,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  author  of  a  work  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Clarke,  The  Existence  and  Unify  of  God.  In 
these  letters  Dudgeon  reaches  a  species  of  refmed  Spi- 
nozism,  mingled  with  Berkeleyanism.  He  denies  the 
distinction  of  substances  into  spiritual  and  material, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  substance  disitinct  from  God, 
and  that  *  all  our  knowledge  but  of  God  is  about  ideas ; 
they  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  their  essence  and 
modes  consist  only  in  their  being  perceived.'  In 
1739  he  published  A  Cttt^'chism  founded  upon  Experience 
and  Reason^  collected  hy  a  Father  for  the  Ute  of  his 
Children ;  and  in  an  *  Introductory  Letter'  he  wishes 
that  natural  religion  alone  was  embraced  by  all  men, 
and  states  that  though  he  Relieves  tliere  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man  sent  into  our  world  jicvcnteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  instruct  mankind,  yet  he  doubts 
whether  he  *  ever  commanded  any  of  those  things  to 
be  written  concerning  him  which  we  have.'  The 
same  year  he  published  A  VietD  of  the  Necfsntarian  or 
Best  Scheme^  freed  from  the  Objections  of  M.  Cmusaz,  in 
his  Examination  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Dudgeon 
died  at  Upsettlinirton,  on  the  borders,  Jan.  1743.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  combined  form  in  1765,  in 
a  volume  without  a  printer's  name  attached,  showing 
that  there  was  not  as  yet  thorough  freedom  of  thought 
in  Scotland.  His  writings  had  for  a  time  a  name  in 
the  district  (the  Catechism  re.tched  a  third  edition), 
but  afterwards  pa.ised  away  completely  from  public 
notice." — McCosh,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Review,  July, 
1865,  p.  552. 

Dudith,  Andreas  Sbardellati,  was  bom  at  Bu- 
da,  in  Hungary,  in  1533,  and  l»ecame  bishop  of  Tina, 
in  Dalraatia,  in  1560.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
successively  bishop  of  (\«anad,  then  of  Funfkirchen, 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian  chapter,  and  in  15G2  was 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  th^  '  *^^ive  of 


the  Hungarian  clergy.  Here  be  adToeatcd  tbe  idv. 
ing  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  very  strenuooaly,  and  aUo 
opposed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A  secret  mar- 
riage he  had  contracted  led  him  to  resign  hta  offic* 
in  1567.  He  then  resided  for  some  time  at  Craccin, 
where  he  openly  professed  the  Protestant  relitnon: 
afterwards  be  lived  on  his  estates  fn  MoraTia,  azMi 
died  at  Breslau  in  1589.  In  one  part  of  bi«  caret? 
he  inclined  to  Sociuiani»m,  but  in  the  latter  years  ai 
his  life  he  professed  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Scime 
of  his  writings  were  published  at  Offenbach  in  l>il^». 
In  respect  to  toleration,  Dudith  was  in  advance  of  ki<! 
age.  He  writes  to  Beza,  "  You  try  to  justify  the  bau- 
ishment  of  Och'ino,  and  the  execution  of  others,  »nd 
you  seem  to  wish  Poland  would  follow  yoor  example. 
God  forbid !  When  you  talk  of  your  A  ugsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  your  Helvetic  Creed,  and  your  unaniniit3%  and 
your  fundamental  truths,  I  keep  thinking  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  Thou  shtdt  not  kilt'  (Benedict,  Iliataty 
of  the  Baptists).  The  speeches  made  by  him  at  Trn.! 
were  published  by  Schwarz  under  the  name  of  Lor&n- 
dus  Samuelfy  (Halle,  1743).  See  Mosheim,  Chmnk 
Hist.  (N.  Y.  1854).  iii,  231,  note;  Stief,  GetihithU  rs 
£e5e»  Dudith's  (Breshin,  1756). 

DueL    See  Combat. 

Duffleld,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  PreFbTtrrian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lancafter  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  V,  1732, 
and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752,  where,  after 
completing  his  theological  studies,  he  became  tntur  for 
two  years.  He  was  licensed  in  1756,  and  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  united  churches  of  Carlisle,  lU^ 
Spring,  and  Monahan,  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained  in 
1761.  He  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  a  zealoi  « 
])romoter  of  revivals.  In  1766  he  undertook  &n  iin- 
]iertant  mission  along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Potomac,  with  a  view  to  the  organizati<  n  cf 
churches.  Some  time  after  he  was  called  to  the  ^-c- 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  I  ecame 
chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Congress  for  part  of  a  session. 
He  attended  the  American  army  through  New  Jer<«y 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  and  inanife54<d 
himself  on  all  occasions  the  uncompromising  advocate 
of  civil  and  religions  freedom*.  He  died  Feb.  2,  I79<*. 
He  published  An  Account  of  his  Tow  along  the  Fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania : — A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  17^3. 
— Sprague,  Annuls^  iii,  186. 

Du  Fresne.    See  Ducanoe. 

Dufdale,  Sir*  William,  an  English  antiqncry. 
was  l)om  in  Warwickshire,  September  12, 1G05,  ai  d 
devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  study  of  English  antiq- 
uities. He  died  February  10, 1686.  Among  his  'writ- 
ings, the  most  notable  is  the  Monasticon  AngUcmnvk 
(1655-73,  8  vols.  fol.  London ;  new  ed.  of  vol.  i,  \€^1 ; 
Sd  edit.  1817-29,  8  vols,  fol.),  containing  an  account 
of  the  religious  houses  of  England,  with  abundant  tl- 
lustra tivc  plates ;  an  English  version  (proliably  1  y 
James  Wright),  abridged,  appeared  in  1692,  and  an- 
other in  1718  (fol.),  probably  by  John  Stevens,  wLo 
also  published  The  History  of  the  Ancient  Abbeys.  Afon- 
asteriesy  etc.,  Wing  two  additional  volumes  to  Dur- 
dale's  Mcnasficon  (2  vols.  fol.  1722-23).  Dugdale  abo 
wrote  a  History  ofSt.PauTs  Co/Vt/m/ (1716,  fol, ;  2d 
edit,  by  Ellis,  London,  1818). — Kippis,  Biogrt^.kia'hri' 
tannica,  v,  471). 

Duguet,  Jacques  Joseph,  an  eminent  Janscni<t 
divine,  was  born  at  Montl>rison,  Dec.  9, 1649.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1677.  He  belonged  to  the  Congrv^ 
gation  of  the  Oratory  till  1686,  when  the  Congregation 
declared  against  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism.  He 
then  went  to  Brussels  to  enjoy  the  society  of  bis  friend 
Antoine  Amauld,  with  whose  doctrinal  views  he  thor- 
oughly s}'mpathized.  Dngnet  returned  to  France  very 
shortly  afterwards,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  25, 1738.  H)9 
life  was  embittered  by  the  theological  difpntes  of  the 
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age ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Uni^nitiUf  his  at- 
tachment to  Qaesnel,  whose  piety  and  talents  were 
akin  to  his  own,  with  his  general  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jansenism,  caused  him  great  annoyance  from 
the  ruling  Church  party.  Among  his  worlds  are  Ex- 
pUcoHon  du  Uvre  de  la  Genise  teion  la  mithide  dea 
SainU  Peres  (Paris,  1732,  6  vols.  12mo)  .—ExplicaHmi  \ 
du  Umre  dt  Jab  (Paris,  1732,  4  vols.  12mo)  i—Traite  de 
la  crolx  de  mttre  Seigneur  Jesua-ChrUt  (Paris,  1713,  9 
vols.) : —  Tra'fes  doffmatiques  gur  VEueharutie  (1727, 
12mo):  —  Cmfrences  EccUsiattiquea  (Paris,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — Expiieatifm  dee  xxv  premiers  d^pitres  dTsaie 
(Paris,  1734,  6  vols.  12mo). — Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop, 
iii,535. 

Da  Halde,  Jeax  Baptirte,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Paris,  1674,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1708.  His  superiors  gave  him  the  task  of  editing  the 
letters  of  missiunary  Jesuits,  especially  of  those  in 
China.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared  in  his  De- 
scription gebgraphique  et  hLftorique  de  f  empire  de  la 
Chine  (Paris,  1736,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  translated,  The  gener- 
al History  ofChini  (London,  1736, 4  vols.  8vo).  After 
tha  death  of  Legobien  (q.  v.),  Du  Halde  continued  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  Letters  Edifiantes  el  Curi- 
euses  eerites  des  missions  Hrangkres^  depnis  le  9'^  recueil 
jusqa'au  26"^.     He  died  at  Paris  August  18, 1743. 

Duke  (from  the  Latin  duXj  a  leader)  stands  in  our 
version  for  two  Heb.  terms:  Tj^^K  (see  a  dissertation 
on  this  word  by  Sprenger,  in  the  Zeitschr.  /,  deutsch. 
morgenl,  Geiellichijfi^  XII,  ii,  816),  aUuph\  a  leader, 
which,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  of  guide  or  friend^  is 
used  technically  of  the  phglarch,  or  head  of  a  tribe  or 
nation,  espacially  of  the  Edomitish  chieftains  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  15-43;  Exod.  xv,  16;  1  Chron.  i,  51-64),  rare- 
ly of  the  Jews  ("governor,"  Zech.  ix,  7;  xii,  5,  6), 
and  once  of  chiefs  in  general  Q*  captain,"  Jer.  xiii,  21) ; 
also  TJ^OD,  nisik',  one  anointed  (usually  in  poetry), 
spoken  of  the  migwUes  of  Sibon,  perhaps  by  a  peri- 
phrose  for  that  kin^  himself  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  elsewhere 
of  other  '*  princes"  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  30 ; 
Dan.  xi,  8 ;  "  principal  men,"  Mic.  v,  5). 

Duklphath.     See  Lapwing. 

Dul^'cimer  (Chuld.  n^ablS^D,  sumponyah';  Sept. 
<n»/i^(tfvia,yulg.  symphomi\  a  musical  instrument,  not 
in  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  mentioned  in 
Dan.  iii,  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form 
of  M'^3S*^0  {syphonya%  where  th;s  text  correctively 

piints  X*^3S^D),  along  with  several  other  instruments, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a 
golden  ima^e  set  up  for  national  worship  during  tho 
period  of  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it 
lu'e.  Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  consid- 
ers nmphonia  to  be  the  same  with  the  crooked  trumpet 
(tibii  obliqua,  irXayiavAo^) ;  he  also  quotes  Isidore 
(ii,  2*2),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum,  Rabl)i  Saa> 
dia  Gaon  {Comm.  on  Dan,)  describes  the  sumphonyah 
as  the  htig-pip''^  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
Schilte  hag-giborim  (in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxxii,  89-42; 
see  Joel  Brill's  Preface  to  Mendelssohn^s  version  of 
the  Psalms),  by  Kircher,  Bartboloccius,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still 
in  use  among  peasants  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in 
Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar 
name  sampogna  or  zampogna.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Or.  triffi^utvia  (whence 
£ng.  symphony)^  and  Calinet,  who  inclines  to  this  view, 
expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should 
have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee  tongue :  it  is  proli- 
able,  he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  dulcimer  (A.  V.) 
was  introduced  into  Baiiylon  by  some  Greek  or  West- 
em*  Asiatic  musician  who  was  takei\  prisoner  l>y  Nel>- 
uchadnezzar  during  one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Geseaius  adopts  this  deriva- 


tion (This,  Heb.  p.  941),  and  cites  Polybius  {ap.Atken, 
X,  62,  p.  439,  ed.  Casaub.)  and  Isidore  {Oi-ig.  iii,  21)  in 
confirmation.  Others  regard  it  as  a  Shemitic  word, 
and  connect  it  with  IBISO,  *'a  tube"  (Fiirst).  The 
word  *1&^Q  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Sukka,  86  a),  where 
it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe,  with  a  case 
(Chelimy  xvi,  8);  but  the  explanation  {Chtlimy  ii,  6)  by 
Q'^B30  is  not  clear  (Rosenmilller  on  Dan,  1.  c).  Lan- 
dau {Aruch.  Art.  'J'^BiaD)  considers  it  synonymous  with 
siphon,  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii,  5, 
renden  it  by  S^aXJ^IX  (opyava),  organ^  the  well- 
known  powerful  musical  instrument  conipofsed  of  a 
series  of  pipes.  Kabbi  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes 
(/vex.  Talm.  col.  1504),  translates  it  by  the  German  word 
Leier  (Ijtc).  The  old-fashioned  sj.inet,  the  precursor 
of  the  harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resemlded  in  tono 
the  ancient  dulcimer.  Tho  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each  end ; 
the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the  longest  86; 
it  is  played  with  two  small  bammers  held  in  the 
hands   of  the    performer.      See    Musical   Ikstbu- 

MBMTS. 

DtQcinistB,  followers  of  Dolcino,  or  Dnicinus,  a 
priest  and  native  of  Novara,  Italy,  who  followed  Se- 
garelli  (q.  v.)  as  leader  of  the  Apoetolici  (q.  v.),  about 
A.D.  1300.  He  and  his  followers,  being  put  under 
the  ban,  fortified  a  mountain  in  Novara,  where  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  "  He  was  charged  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  also  with  asserting  a 
succession  of  three  theocracies — that  those  under  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  already  passed;  that  the 
third,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  in  operation. 
His  followen  called  themselves  ^The  Spiritual  Con- 
gregation and  the  Order  of  the  Apostles.'  *  We  alone 
(they  said)  are  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  apostles 
were,  and  in  the  liberty  which  proceeds  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge  obedi- 
ence neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  any  other  human  be- 
ing ;  nor  has  he  any  power  to  excommunicate  us.  .  .  . 
The  pope  can  give  no  absolution  from  sins  unless  he 
be  as  holy  as  St.  Peter,  living  in  entire  poverty  and 
humility  ...  so  that  all  the  popes  and  prelates  since 
St.  Sylvester,  having  deviated  from  that  original  holi- 
ness, are  prevaricators  and  seducers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pope  Celestine,  Pietro  di  Morone,  etc.' 
(See  Fleury,  liv.  xci,  sec.  xxiii.)  Lastly,  to  consum- 
mate his  odium,  his  followers,  who  were  not  very  nu- 
merous, were  assailed  with  the  primitive  and  accus- 
tomed calumny  of  promiscuous  prostitution"  (Wad- 
dington.  Church  History,  chap.  xxii).  Extracts  from 
two  of  the  writings  of  Dolcino  are  given  in  the  Histn- 
ria  Dulciniy  and  in  the  Additamentum  ad  Historiam 
Dulcini  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  ix,  426  sq.,  cited 
in  Herzog.  ReaUEncykhij},  iii,  468  sq.,  from  which  we 
condense  the  following  statements. 

After  strongly  asserting  his  orthodoxy,  Dolcino 
predicted  that  in  the  year  1808  his  opponents  should 
be  destroyed ;  that  he  and  bis  followers  should  then, 
without  molestation,  preach  publicly,  and  in  these  last 
davs  all  Christians  should  emi>race  his  doctrines.  As 
this  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  in  1308,  he  postponed 
its  fulfilment  to  1304,  under  the  pretence  that  God 
had  especially  called  him,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
import  of  the  Bible  prophecies.  He  distinguished  four 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  divine  life,  each  of  which 
was  good  in  the  first  instance,  but  had  been  superseded 
as  it  became  degenerate.  The  patriar^M  of  the  old 
covenant  l)elonged  to  the  first  epo«"*  -\ 

Christ  appeared  with  his  apostles, 
generated  Judaism  by  new  virtu 
cy,  poverty,  and  the  giving  up  of 
I  third  epoch  began  with  pope  Sylv 
1  or  Constantino,  when  the  Christl 
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cate  the  newIy-conTerted  masses  of  heathen  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  duty,  were  obliged  to  accept  riches,  and 
show  the  heathen  how  to  apply  the  goods  of  this  worid 
to  the  honor  of  God.     Bnt  seal  waxed  cold,  and  the 
love  of  the  world  increased,  until  a  reaction  appear- 
ed  in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.     As  this  effort  to  in- 
duce self-denial  in  the  clergy  and  the  monks  failed, 
the  more  stringent  rules  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans followed.     But  these  also  were  of  no  effect. 
The  fourth  epoch,  according  to  Dolcino,  was  the  re- 
newal of  apostolic  life  by  Segarelli  and  himself,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.     This  apostolical 
life  demands  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  earthly 
possessions,  and  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  brethren 
in  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  external  formi*, 
usages,  or  regulations.     From  these  doctrines  it  would 
appear  that  the  teachings  of  the  abbot  Joachim  (q.  v.) 
had  had  a  certain  effect  upon  Dolcino,  and  that  the 
views  which  Joachim  cherished  in  re:;ard  to  the  era  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  embraced  by  Dolcino,  although 
this  is  generally  denied.    Aside  from  the  apocal^'ptical 
prophecies,  the  doctrines  of  Dolcino  seem  to  be  pene- 
trated  by  a   mysticism   which   repudiated  external 
things,  considering  them  as  the  cause  of  evil.     Love, 
in  its  perfection,  was  to  be  realized  as  the  inner  bond 
of  souls,  supreme  over  all  law.     All  human  relations, 
especially  that  of  man  and  wife,  were  to  be  founded 
upon  a  merely  spiritual  union ;  all  law,  as  well  as  all 
right  of  property,  were  to  be  removed,  so  that  noth- 
ing should  prevent  man  from  enjoying  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.     Dolcino  lived  himself  with  a  for- 
mer nun,  Margaretha,  whom  he  called  his  dUecUssima 
toroTy  in  voluntaxy  poverty.    The  dangerous  tendency 
of  such  doctrines  is  obvious.     That  Dolcino  perceived 
the  true  nature  and  causes  of  certain  abuses  in  the 
Church,  and  that  he  honestly  desired  to  correct  them, 
can  hardly  be  questioned.     His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  common  people ;  to  them  he  seemed 
a  hero  and  martyr,  while  to  the  armies  which  persecu- 
ted him  he  seemed  a  false  prophet,  punished  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  God.     Dante  compares  Dolcino  to 
Mohammed  {fnfemOj  xxviii,  55,  etc.).     Dolcino  was 
tortured  to  death  at  Vercelli  by  order  of  Clement  V. 
See  Mosheim  (Murdoch's  ed.),  C%ureh  HisUny^  bk.  iii, 
c.  xiii,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  14;  Krone,  Fra  Dolcino  wtd  die 
Patarener  (Leips.  1844) ;  Mariotti,  Fra  Dolcino  and  his 
Times  (Lond.  1853);  Gieseler,  Church  History,  ii,  §  87 ; 
and  Apostolici  ;  Segarelli. 

Dulia  (dovXiia),  worship  paid  to  saints  and  angels. 
In  the  Greek  Church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
\arptia,  worship  due  only  to  God,  and  rifitiriKt^  vpotr- 
Ktnnjot^^  adoration  which  may  be  rendered  to  images. 
Authority  for  this  distinction  is  found  in  a  decision  of 
the  second  Council  of  Nicsa,  A.D.  787  (sess.  vii),  as 
follows:  *'We  decide  that  the  holy  images,  whether 
painted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  Icind  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  view,  whether  in  churches, 
upon  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  upon  walls,  or 
in  private  houses,  or  by  the  wayside,  since  the  often- 
er  Jesus  Christ,  his  blessed  mother,  and  the  saints  are 
seen  in  their  images,  the  more  will  men  be  led  to  think 
of  the  orisdnals,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation  and 
the  adoration  of  honor  ou^'ht  to  lie  paid  to  images,  but 
not  the  worship  otlatria^  which  beloncrs  to  God  alone : 
nevertheless,  it  is  lawful  to  bum  lights  before  them, 
and  to  incense  them,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  cross, 
the  books  of  the  Gospels,  and  other  sacred  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  use  of  the  ancients ;  for  honor  so 
paid  to  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  original  which 
it  represents.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fa- 
thers, and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
we  order  that  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  other- 
wise, if  bishops  or  other  clerks,  shall  be  deposed ;  if 
monks  or  laymen,  shall  l)e  excommunicated'*  (I^m- 
don,  Manual  ofCounciU^  437;  Labbe  and  Cossart,CV>n- 
ct/.Wi,  1-963;  Mansi.Cono^.  xiii,  374  sq.;  Hefelc,Co»- 
dliengeschickte,  §  854). 


In  the  Roman  Chorch  a  distinction  is  made 
UUria  (Xarptia),  worship  due  to  God ;  dmUa  (^oc«X«ta  i. 
adoration  or  invocation  of  saints  and  angels  ;  and  kf. 
perduHa  {inrtpBovXtia^  dne  to  the  Virgin  Mmry  alaom 
(Council  of  Trentf  sess.  xxv).  Protastanta,  of  oo«me» 
reject  all  these  distinctions.  See  Hagenbach,  iinMtotj 
of  Doctrines,  §  188;  Haag,  Bisioire  des  Dogms€»  Chre- 
tiens, ii,  77 ;  Burnet, On  the  Articles,  art.  xxil ;  and  the 
articles  Idolatry;  Image  Wobship;  Ikvocatios 
OF  Saints. 

Du'mah  (Heb.  Dumah',  h^nn,  silence'),  the  name 
of  a  (person  and)  district  and  also  of  a  town. 

1.  (Sept.  Aov/ia,  'iSovftd,  'iSovfiaia ;  Valg.  DmmtiJ) 
The  fourth  son  of  Ishmael  (B.C.  port  2064),  and  the 
tribe  descended  from  him,  as  hence  of  the  region  inhatw 
ited  by  them  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv,  14;  1  Cfaron.  i,  30L 
In  Isaiah  (xxi,  11),  the  **  burden  of  Dumah'*  is  coapled 
with  Seir,  the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.      It  is 
doubtless  the  same  called  at  this  day  Stony  or  Svriaa 
Duma,  situated  on  Ihe  confines  of  the  Syrian  dc^^rt 
and  Arabia,  with  a  fortified  castle  (Kiebnhr,  A  nd'irny 
p.  344),  marked  on  D'Anville*s  map  under  lat.  29\°, 
long.  58^ ;  the  Dumath  lying  5  or  7  days  journey  from 
Damascus,  and  13  from  Medina,  in  the  district  Jof 
or  Sirban  (Abulfeda,  7a6.  Arab,  ed.  Gagner.  p.  50); 
probably  also  the  DumaUha  of  Ptolemy  (v,  19).     This 
identification  (see  Freytag,  Hitt,  ffalebi,  p.  53)  with  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  north*westem  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  strengthened  by  Arab  tradiUoniats,  who  have 
the  same  belief  (see  the  MS.  Mir-at  e*-Zeman).     The 
lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their  nation  ex- 
pressly  state  that  it  is  correctly  ^'Dmnai  el-Jendel,*^  or 
*^Duma  el-^endel,'*  signifying  '* Dumah  of  the  stones 
or  blocks  of  stone,  *^  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
built  (MS.  S'hah,  Marasid,  and  Mushiarak,  s.  v.).    EU 
Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean  "  stones  such  as  a  man 
can  lift'*  (see  the  Kamus),  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  place  was  built  of  unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry, 
similar  to  that  of  very  ancient  structures.     The  town 
itself,  which  is  one  of  the  ''  Kureiyat"  of  Wady  el- 
Kura  (see  the  Marasid,  s.  v.  Dumah),  appears  to  be 
called  Duma,  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains  to  have 
the  special  appellation  of  ** Bfarid."     See  Arabia. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pc/iva  v.  r.  'Povfia ;  Vulgate  RtanaJ)  A 
town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Jndah  (Josh,  x v,  52% 
in  the  group  west  by  south  of  Hebron  (Kei\,ComwsestL 
in  loc.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Aovfuty 
Duma)  say  it  was  then  a  large  village  (rwfiiy  fuyiajrjX 
17  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrin),  in  the  die:- 
trict  of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south,*'  from  the  Hebrew 
D11?|).  Dr.  Robinson  pcssed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Daumeh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron  {Rts. 
i,  314),  and  this  is  proi)ably  the  same  place.  (See  also 
Kiepert*s  Map,  1850 ;  and  Van  de  Velde*s  Memoir,  p. 
308).     See  Ruxah. 

Dumb  (d3^M,  illem';  but  in  Hab.  Ii,  9,  nW,saeatf 
Gr.  rw^»c,  which  also  signifies  deaf,  since  the  two  de- 
fects generally  accompany  each  other;  also  oXaXoc, 
speech'ess^  Mark  vii,  87 ;  ix,  17,  25 ;  d^vog,  voiceless. 
Acts  viii,  82 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  2 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  and  (rtitfirwv, 
Luke  i,  20),  has  the  following  significations :  (1.)  One 
unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  natural  infirmity  (Kxod. 
iv,  11).  (2.)  One  unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  want 
of  knowing  what  to  say,  or  how  to  say  it ;  what  prop- 
er mode  of  address  to  use,  or  what  reasons  to  allege 
in  his  own  iiehalf  (Prov.  xxxi,  8).  (3.)  One  unwill- 
ing  to  speak  (Psa.  xxxix,  9).  We  have  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  veneratinir  dumbness,  or  silence, 
in  the  case  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x,  3),  after  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hn,  his  sons,  were  consumed  liy  fire.  "Aaron  held  his 
peace ;"  did  not  exclaim  against  the  justice  of  God, 
bnt  saw  the  propriety  of  the  divine  procedure,  and 
humbly  acquiesced  in  it.  Christ  restored  a  man  who 
was  dumb  from  dsemoniacal  influence  (Matt,  ix,  82,83 ; 
Luke  xi,  14),  and  was  both  blind  and 
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dumb  from  the  same  cause  (Matt,  xii,  22).  The  man 
who  was  deaf  and  had  an  impedunent  in  his  speech 
(Mark  viif  82-85),  vrhom  Christ  restored,  waa  not  dumb, 
nor  probably  deaf  by  nature,  but  was  one  who  had  a 
natural  impediment  to  enunciation,  or  who,  having 
early  lost  his  hearin^;,  gradually  lost  much  of  his 
8X)eecb,  and  had  become  a  stammerer.  Sach  an  im- 
pediment is  either  natural^  arising  from  what  is  called 
a  hosy  or  ulcer,  by  which  any  one  is,  as  we  say,  tongue' 
tied^  or  brought  on  when,  from  an  early  loss  of  hear- 
ing, the  membrane  of  the  tongue  becomes  rigid  and 
unable  to  perform  its  office.     See  Deaf  ;  Silexce. 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  was  born  at  Crest,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  Aug.  10,  1680.  His  first  settlement  was  over 
the  Walloon  church  in  Leipzig.  In  1720  he  was  call- 
ed to  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  held  in  very  high  es- 
timation. He  was  also  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the 
Dutch  embassy  at  Paris.  His  essays,  included  in  Sau- 
rin's  Diacowra  mr  la  Bible,  and  also  in  Masson's  Hisk>ire 
critique  de  la  repttblique  des  lettres,  bear  witness  to  his 
extensive  knowledge,  and  especiall}*  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  languages.  A  volume  of  val- 
uable sermons  from  his  pen  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  colleague,  De  Superville  (Rotterdam,  1749, 
8vo).    'He  died  Jan.  1, 1748. 

Du  Moulin,  Charles.    See  MouLiif,  Du. 
Du  Moulin,  Pierre.    See  Monux,  Dc. 
Dumplers,  a  name  of  reproach  given  to  the  Dun- 
kers,  or  German  Baptists.     See  Baptists,  Ger.man. 

Dunash  ben-Labrath  ha-Levi,  an  eminent 
Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  in  Bagdad  at)out  A.D.  920, 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Fez,  and  died  at  Cordova 
about  A.D.  980.  His  writings  contril)Uted  largely  to 
the  development  of  Hebrew  lexicography  and  Biblical 
exegesis.  These  writings  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
controversies  with  Saadia  (q.  v.)  and  Menachem  ben- 
Saruk  (q.  v.).  His  criticisms  of  the  grammatical  and 
exegetical  works  of  Saadia  are  entitled  ri^ilUPI  *1|3C) 
(the  Book  of  Afdmadversiona),  only  fragments  of  which 
remain.  They  show  that  he  was  a  better  gramma- 
rian, especially  as  to  knowledge  of  the  verb,  than  Sa- 
adia. These  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  ^r|^  '^Bi*?^ 
a  work  of  Aben  Ezra  (q.  v.)  written  in  defence  of  Sa- 
adia, published  with  a  critical  commentary'  by  Lipp- 
mann,  and  with  a  preface  by  Jost  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1843). 
His  criticism  of  Slenachem's  Hebrew  Lexicon  con- 
tains, according  to  FUrst,  200  articles,  each  concluding 
with  some  terse  remark  or  saying  in  rhyme.  It  was 
published  with  notes  hy  H.  Filipowski,  and  with  re- 
marks by  Leopold,  Dukes,  and  Kirchheimer,  by  the 
London  Antiquarian  Society  (Lond.  and  Edinli.  1855). 
The  principal  points  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Dunash  classiiies  verbs  and  adverbs  separately, 
and  objects  to  the  derivation  of  the  former  from  the 
latter.  2.  Distinguishes  the  eervUe  letters  of  verbs 
from  nouns  similar  in  form  by  grammatical  rules.  8. 
Shows  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words.  4. 
Departs  in  more  than  twenty-four  different  verses 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  which  by  many  are  thought 
to  yield  a  better  sense.  FUrst  says  of  this  work  that 
it  is  "  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  philology,  of  the  new  Hebrew  poetry,  and  of 
the  state  of  Jewish  culture  in  Spain  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury." The  influence  which  Dunash  exercised  over 
Jewish  grammarians  and  expositors  of  the  Bible  is 
seen  in  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  his  works 
by  the  principal  lexicographers  nnd  commentators, 
such  as  Rash],  Joseph  Cara,  Alien-Ezra,  and  Kimchi  — 
Dukes,  Liter,  Mittheil.  nber  die  dltest.  hebraischen  Et- 
egeten,  Grammatiker  v.  Ijexicofp^phm  (Stuttg.  1844), 
p.  149,  etc. ;  Steinschneider,  C(it.  Lihr.  Jhbr. ;  Etber- 
idge,  Introduction  to  ffehr.  Literature,  p.  873  and  879 ; 
Fttrst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  I^exicnn  (T^ips.  and  Lond. 
1867),  Preface,  xxv  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  i,  709. 


Dunash  (Adonim)  ben-Tanlm,  the  Babyhman^ 
bom  at  Irak  al)0ut  A.D.  900,  was  educated  at  Keira- 
wan  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  Israeli  (q.  v.),  and  died 
about  960.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  become  so 
proficient  in  Hebrew  learning  that  he  was  able  to 
write  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  works  of  Saadia,  be- 
sides writing  also  a  special  Hebrew  grammar  contain- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  linguistic  clmracteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Creation,  His  writings  (mostly  yet  in 
manuscript)  are  often  referred  to  by  Aben-Ezra  and 
other  expositors.  Dunash  was  the  first  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  language  has  diminutives,  which 
are  effected  by  the  endings  "ji  and  ll;  e.  g.  I'iS'^'CK,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  20.  Aben-Ezra  opposes  this  opinion,  and 
asserts  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  diminutives ; 
but  Ewald,  in  his  Grammar  (c.  167),  has  espoused  Du- 
nash's  opinion. ^Kitto,  Cychpcedia,  i,  710 ;  Ftlrst,  //e- 
brtw  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  Preface,  p.  xxv. 

Dung  (prop.  ?'^&2C,  tsaphi^a,  Ezek.  iv,  15,  spoken 
exclusively  of  animals,  such  as  the  cow  or  camel ;  also 
"ita*^,  do  men,  ordure,  as  spread  on  land,  2  Kings  ix, 
87 ;  Psa.  Ixxxtii,  10 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xxv, 
38 ;  while  1I9'[?&,  pe'resh,  signifies /fl>ce»  as  contained  in 
the  entrails  of  victims,  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  iv,  11 ; 
viii,  17;  xvi,  27;  Num.  ix,  5;  MaL  ii,  3.     On  the 
other  hand,  human  excrement  i»  specially  denoted  by 
ilK^  tsedh%  Deut.  xxiii,  13;  Ezek.  iv,  12;  a  sense 
also  applied  to  b^ft,  ffe'lel.  Job  xx,  7 ;  Ezek.  iv,  12, 15 ; 
Zeph.  i,  17 ;  but  not  necessarily  to  bbs,  galal',  1  Kings 
xiv,10.    The  Greek  word  is  coTrpoc*  whether  of  men  op 
brutes ;  used  in  the  Sept.  for  all  the  above,  bnt  found 
in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  form  roxpia,  manure,  Luke 
xiii,  8 ;  while  OKvfiaXov,  Phil,  iii,  8,  properly  signifies 
rejuse).    The  use  of  such  substances  among  the  Jews 
was  twofold. 

1,  As  manure.    This  consisted  either  of  straw  steep- 
ed in  liquid  manure  (n^lS"!^  "^^S,  lit.  in  dttny-watery 

Isa.  xxv,  10),  or  the  sweepings  (nPl^lD,  Isa.  v,  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from  about  the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (PBtZf  K) 
outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence 
the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii,  13),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mishna,  Shabb.  8, 
§  1-8).  See  below.  The  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  trees  was  b}'  digging  holes  about  their  root^  and  in- 
serting it  (Luke  xiii,  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  856).  In  the  case  of  sacri- 
fices the  dung  was  burned  outside  the  camp  (Exod. 
xxix,  14;  Lev.  iv,  11;  viii,  17;  Num.  xix,  5):  hence 
the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii,  3. 
Particular  directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  en- 
i  force  cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut. 
xxiii,  12  sq.):  it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a 
man^s  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it  (i^K^H^,  2  Kings 
X,  27;  5jVp,  Ezra  vi,  11;  Dan.  ii,  5;'iHi' 29,  A.  V., 
"  dunghill*') ;  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are 
still  found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Kussell's 
Ahppo,  i,  34).  The  expression  to  "  cast  out  afl  dung" 
implied  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the  object,  but* 
also  the  idean  of  removal  (1  Kin^  xiv,  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  Kings  ix,  37 ;  Jer.  viii,  2).  The  rev- 
erence of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  pr>rmtt  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture,  and 
accordingly  more  delicate  words  were  substituted  in 
the  margin  (JlKIS,  tsodh',  for  D'^X^n,  charaim',  or 
D'^'^n,  charim^,  2  Kings  vi,  25 ;  x,  27 ;  xviii,  27 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Gilulai, 
Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah,  shows  that 
these  ideas  of  delicacv  did  not  extend  to  ordinarv  mat- 
ters. The  term  ffKvf3n\n  (A.  V., ''  dune."  PhU.*  iii.  8) 
is  applied  by  Joseph  us  (H'ar,  v,  18,  7*^ 
Ecclus.  xxvii,  4).    See  Manure. 
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2.  As  fuel.  In  a  district  where  wood  is  scarcOf 
dung  is  so  valuable  for  this  purpose  that  little  of  it  is 
spared  for  the  former.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
fire-wood  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  has  therefore 
made  dung  in  all  ages  highly  prized  as  a  substitute : 
it  was  used  for  beating  lime-kilns  (Theophr.  Lap.  69), 
ovens,  and  for  baking  cakes  (Ezek.  iv,  12, 15),  the  even 
heat  which  it  produced  adapting  it  peculiarly  for  Che 
latter  operation.  Cows'  and  camels'  dung  is  still  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's 
Noteg^  i,  57) :  they  even  form  a  species  of  pan  for  fry- 
ing eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  Aleppo^  i,  89);  in  Egypt 
the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and  formed  into  flat, 
round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  (Ldine,  Mod. 
Eg.  i,  252 ;  ii,  141).  This  use  of  dung  for  fuel  by  the 
ancient  Israelites,  however,  is  collected  incidentally 
from  the  passage  in  which  Uie  prophet  Ezekiel,  being 
commanded,  as  a  symbolical  action,  to  bake  his  bread 
with  human  dung,  excuses  himself  from  the  use  of  an 
unclean  thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Ezek.  iv,  12-15).  This  shows  that  the  dung 
of  animals,  at  least  of  clean  animals,  was  usual,  and 
that  no  ideas  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  were  attached 
to  its  employment  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  cow- 
dung  for  fuel  is  known  to  European  villagers,  who,  at 
least  in  the  west  of  England,  prefer  it  in  baking  their 
bread  **  under  the  crock,"  on  account  of  the  long-con- 
tinued and  equable  heat  which  it  maintains.  It  is 
,  there  also  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
aged  people  travelling  the  green  lanes  with  baskets  to 
collect  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which  have  dried  upon 
the  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinary  fire  of  wood, 
and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many  thinly-wooded 
parts  of  south-western  Asia,  the  dung  of  cows,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  collected  with  great  zeal  and  diligence 
from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by  young  girls. 
They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  travellers,  and  there 
are  often  amusing  scrambles  among  them  for  the  drop- 
pings of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are  stuck 
up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  the  walls  of  the 
cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  until 
sufficientlv  dried.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  whole 
village  wiUi  its  walls  thus  garnished,  which  has  a  sin- 
gular and  not  very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  Europe- 
an traveller.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result 
of  the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  shown  in 
large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung  upon  the 
top  of  ever}'  cottage.  The  usages  of  the  Jews  in  this 
matter  were  probably  similar  in  Hnd^  although  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the}'  prevailed  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
(  See  Kitto,  Pictorial  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  p.  ccczlix.) 
See  FuEU 

Ddnq-oate  (narxn  ^?r,  sha'ar  ha-ashpoth% 
Neh.  iii,  14,  or  POdxh  nyd,  ii,  13 ;  xii,  81 ;  contract- 
ed  n'iB'rrj  "irb,  ska'ar  ha-skephoth\  iii,  18,  i.  e.  gate 
of  the  dung-hills;  Sept.  rj  vvXrj  [v.  r.  in  xii,  31,  to  rii- 
XOf]  rfJQ  Kotrpiag ;  Vulg.  porta  sterquilimi  or  [ii,  1.3] 
stercoris;  A.V.  "dung-port"  in  ii,  13),  a  gate  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem  on  the  south-west  quarter,  1000  cubits 
from  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh.  iii,  13)  toward  the  south 
(Neh.  xii,  81) ;  a  position  that  fixes  it  at  the  S.  W.  an- 
gle of  Mt.  Zion  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the 
Gosp.  App.  ii,  p.  11).  It  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
the  piles  of  garbage  collected  in  the  valley  of  Tophet 
(q.  V.)  below.  See  Brtiiso.  (Compare  the  EsqmUne 
Hill  at  Rome.)  Joseph  us  (iror,v,  4,  2)  calls  it  the 
GaU  of  the  Essenes  {if  'EaonvCtv  irvKri).     See  Jerusa- 
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DUNGHILL  (risa'rx,  a$hpoth\lSam.  ii,  8;  Psa. 
cxiii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  6 ;  nas7^t  madmenah^  a  heap  of 
compost^  Isa.  xxv.  10;  Chald.  Jlb^a,  nevalu\  Ezra  vii, 
11,  or  "^b^^a,  nerali\  Dan.  ii,  6;  iVi,  29,  a  sink;  Greek 
Konplay  Ecclus.  xxii,  2;  Luke  xiv,  353.     From  Isa. 


xxv,  10,  we  learn  that  the  bulk  of  manure  was  in- 
creased  by  the  addition  of  straw,  which  was,  of  coor^. 
as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in  the  dunghill.  Some  of  the 
regulations  connected  with  this  use  of  dang  we  learn 
from  the  Talmud.  The  heaping  up  of  a  dongbill  in  a 
public  place  exposed  the  owner  to  the  repair  of  any 
damage  it  might  occasion,  and  any  one  was  at  Gl^erty 
to  take  it  away  (Baba  Kama^  i,  3, 3).  Another  re^guU- 
tion  forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dunghUl  to  be 
removed  in  the  seventh  or  sabbatic  year  to  the  vkin- 
ity  of  any  ground  under  culture  {Shcib.  iii,  1),  which 
was  equivalent  to  an  interdiction  of  the  use  of  manme 
in  that  year ;  and  this  must  have  occasioned  some  in- 
crease of  labor  in  the  year  ensuing.  See  Agricul- 
TURE.  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the  deep- 
est dejection  (1  Sam.  ii,  8 ;  Psa.  cxiii,  7 ;  Lam.  it,  5 ; 
comp.  Job  ii,  8,  Sept.  and  Vulg.).  We  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  {JDe  Supirstiiinne)  that  the  Syrians  were 
affected  with  a  particular  disease  characterized  by  vi- 
olent pains  of  the  bones,  ulcerations  over  the  whol^ 
body,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  and  wasting 
of  the  liver.  This  malady  was  in  general  referred  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  was  supposed  to  be  more 
especially  inflicted  by  the  Syrian  goddess  on  those 
who  bad  eaten  some  kinds  of  Hsh  deemed  sacred  to 
her  (Menandcr  apud  Porphyr.).  In  order  to  appeaj^e 
the  offended  divinity,  the  persons  affected  by  tids  dis- 
order were  taught  by  the  priests  to  put  on  sackcloth, 
or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  a  dunghill ;  or 
to  roll  themselves  naked  in  the  dirt  as  a  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  contrition  for  their  offence  (Persius,  Sat,  v ; 
Martial,  Epigr,  iv,  4).  This  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Job's  conduct  under  his  affliction,  and  that  of  other 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  rolling  themselves 
in  the  dust,  etc.     See  Dust. 

Dungal,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  of  whose  ori- 
gin and  history  little  is  known,  but  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth.  According  to 
Irish  accounts,  he  was  abbot  of  Glendolongh,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  his  monastery  by  the  Danes  he  fled 
te  France.  He  calls  himself  **a  recluse,"  and  the 
ffist.  lAU.  de  la  France  (iv,  493)  notes  him  as  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  France.  Muratori,  how- 
ever {Her,  lial.  iv,  611),  describes  him  as  a  monk  of 
Pavia,  in  Italy.  He  wrote  against  the  reforming 
movements  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (q.  v.).  in  827,  Ifegpon- 
sa  contra  perversas  Claudii  Tcmrinmsis  Epiacopi  senten- 
tias,  in  which  he  defends  the  invocation  of  sainbs  the 
adoration  of  relics,  etc.,  but  seeks  to  guard  these  usages 
from  superstitious  abuse.  The  hock  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Papirius  Masson  (Paris,  1608),  and  may  }te 
found  in  BibUotheca  Max.  Patrum  (Lyons),  xiv,  196- 
233 ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latino^  tom.  103.  He 
was  also  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. — ^Moore,  HiMorg 
of  Ireland;  Wetzer  u.Welte,A'trcAe«-Lea!iiion,  iii,  333; 
Schrdckh,  KirchengescMchte,  xxiii,  414. 

Dungeon  (^iSl,  bor.  Gen.  xl,  15;  xii,  14,  etc.,  a 
pit,  as  often  rendered;  fully  "lian  r*^2l,  ftovje  of  the 
pit,  Exod.  xii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16),  is  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  prison  (KPS  or  itbs  r*2, 
also  n*i:3^  or  l^p^)  as  being  more  severe,  and  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  deep  ceJl  or  cistern  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
6;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  Heb.  word  which  indi- 
cates a  hole),  like  the  Roman  inner  prison  (i;  koutripa 
iftvXaKff,  Acts  xvi,  24).     Incarceration,  a  punishment 
so  common  in  Egypt  (Gen.  x.xxix,  20  sq. ;  xl,  3  sq. ; 
xii,  10 ;  xlii,  19\  was  alf^o  in  use  among  the  later  Is- 
raelites (comp.  Ezra  vii,  26).     But  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  perhaps  because  among  a  people, 
every  man  of  whom  was  a  landed  proprietor,  it  was 
easily  dispensed  with,  a  fine  being  always  easy  to  in- 
flict; partly,  too,  because  it  seemed  improper  to  take 
cultivators  of  the  earth  from  their  land  for  any  length 
of  time.     (Other  reasons  are  suggested  by  Michaelis, 
Mos,  Recfa^  V,  45  sq.)  Arrest  is  mentioned,  indeed  (Lev. 
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xxiv,  12),  bat  not  as  a  panishmexit.     The  guilty  was 
simply  kept  in  ward  to  await  sentence  (comp.  2  (!hron. 
xviii,26;  Wachsniuth,/^e//«».  ^/fer/A.  II,  i,  186).     So 
it  was  a  legal  principle  in  Rome  tha'  «  prison  was  to 
be  iued  only  to  keep  men,  not  xo  pniush  them.     Un- 
der the  later  kings  imprisonment  was  used  as  a  penal- 
ty, yet,  as  it  seems,  not  by  judicial  sentence,  but  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  especially  in  the  case  of  too 
plain-spoken  prophets  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10 ;  Jcr.  xx,  2 ; 
xxxii,  2  sq. ;  xxxiii,  1  sq. ;   xxxvii,  15).     After  the 
exile  it  became  very  customary  (Matt,  xi,  2 ;  Luke  iii, 
20 ;  John  iii,  24),  and  was  sometimes  used  to  punish 
religious  offences  (Acts  V,  18, 21 ;  viii,3;  xii,4;  xxii, 
4 ;   xxvi,  10),  and  in  cases  of  debt  (Matt,  xviii,  80 ; 
comp.  Arvieux,  i,  411).    The  most  ancient  prisons  were 
simply  water-cisterns,  out  of  which,  since  the  sides 
came  together  above,  one  could  not  easily  escape  with- 
out aid  (Gen.  xxxvii,  20, 22).     Imprisonment  in  these 
was  often  made  the  more  unpleasant  by  deep  mud 
(Jer.  xxxviii,  6).     There  were  at  the  gates,  or  in  the 
watch-houses  at  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  the  houses  of 
the  commanders  of  the  body-guard,  who  were  the  ex- 
ecutors of  criminal  sentences,  especial  state-prisons 
(Jer.  XX,  2 ;   xxxii,  2 ;  Gen.  xxxix,  20  sq. ;  xl,  4 ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvii,  15,  20;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  260  sq.). 
A  prison  of  the  kind  last  named  is  called  prison-house 
(P3Bncrt  n-^a,  2  Chnm.  xvi,  10).     The  prisoners 
were  kept  in  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21;  2  Sam.  iii,  34; 
Jer.  xl,  1).     Under  the  Roman  empire  they  were 
chained,  by  one  or  both  hands,  to  the  soldiers  who 
watched  them  (Acts  xii,4;  xxi,  33;  Plinj',  A>).x,65; 
Seneca,  Ep,  v,  and  De  tranquil.  An,  x;  A  then,  v,  213; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  6, 7),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Abys- 
sinia (Rttppell,  Abtfs.  i,  218).    Sometimes  the  Israelites 
chained  them  by  the  feet  to  a  wooden  block  (Job  xiii, 
27 ;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Acts  xvi,  24 ;  comp.  Wetstein  in  loc. ; 
Jacob,  ad  Lucian.  Toxar.  p.  104),  or  by  the  neck  (comp. 
Aristophanes,  Clouds^  692),  or  by  the  hands  and  feet  at 
once.     Such  severe  imprisonment  is  to  be  understood 
in  Jer.  xx,  2 ;  xxix,  26,  where  our  version  has  "  in  the 
stocks"  (comp.  Sym mach.  ^aaavum^pcov,  trrpi^Xwrij- 
piov ;  and  the  Greek  kvpwv,  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut. 
p.  476).    Poor  and  meagre  fare  seems  to  have  added  to 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  (2  Chron.  xviii,  26).     An 
example  of  lax  state  imprisonment  appears  In  1  Kings 
ii,  37.     Visits  to  prisoners  are  allowed  with  compara- 
tive freedom  in  the  East  (Matt,  xxv,  36;  Jer.  xxxii, 
8;  see  RosenmUller,  A/br^en/anff,  V,  101).    Roman  pris- 
on discipline  appears  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  called  in  Greek 
^iOfioipvXa^  (Acts  xvi,  23;  xxvii,  86),  but  once  wpar- 
rwp  (Luke  xii,  58),  and  was  armed  (Acts  xvi,  27). 
Comp.  PiL«TORiCM.     See  in  general  A,  Borabardini, 
De  corcere  et  antiquo  ejus  itsu  (Padua,  17131     See 
Prison. 

Dung-gate;  Dunghill;  Dung-port.  See  un- 
der  DuNQ. 

Dunham,  Darius,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Episco- 
pal Methodism  in  Canada.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1788,  and  located  in  1800.  Mr.  Dunham 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  great  practical  ability, 
and  abundant  wit  and  satire.  See  Wakeley,  Heroes 
ofMethoiHsm  (N.  Y.  l2mo) ;  Coles,  The  Supernumerary 
(N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Stevens,  /Jist,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopid 
CAurcA,  vol.  ill,  ch.  vi. 

Dunin,  Martin  von,  archbishop  of  Posen,  was 
born  Nov.  11,  1774,  at  Wat,  near  Rawa.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bromberg  and  at  Rome,  in  the  CoUeffiuM 
Germanicumj  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  In  I 
J  829  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Posen ;  as  such  he  warned,  in  a  pastoral  of  Dec,  8, 
1830,  the  Polish  members  of  the  diocese  against  taking 
part  in  the  Polish  Revolution.  On  July  10, 1831,  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.  In 
1834  he  reorganized  the  episcopal  seminaries  of  those 
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two  cities.     At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  4837  arch- 
bishop  Dunin  found  his  mind  troubled  by  the  devia- 
tions from  the  strict  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  had  gradually  come  to  be  established  in  his  dio- 
cese with  regard  to  "  mixed"  marriages  (between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants).     He  therefore  asked 
the  Prussian  government  to  allow  him  either  to  pub- 
lish in  his  diocese  the  brief  on  the  subject  by  pope 
Pius  VIII,  or  to  ask  in  Rome  for  new  instructions, 
or  to  proceed  according  to  the  bull  of  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV  of  the  year  1748.     All  these  requests  were 
refused   by  the    Prussian    government,   and   Dunin 
therefore,  on  February  27,  1888,  by  a  pastoral  letter, 
forbade  the  dergy  of  his  diocese,  under  penaltv  of  sus- 
pension, to  solemnize  any  mixed  marriage  at' all.     A 
royal  rescript  (Cabinetsorder)  demanded  of  him  a  re- 
call of  this  letter;  and,  when  he  declined  this,  a  min- 
isterial rescript  declared  it  null  and  void.    Against  the 
archbishop  himself  criminal  proceedings  were  begun. 
Before  the  sentence  was  published,  the  king,  in  March, 
1839,  called  him  to  Berlin  to  attempt  a  compromise! 
When  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  this,  the  arch- 
bishop was  sentenced  on  April  25  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  a  Prussian  fortress.     The  king  pardoned 
him,  and  again  summoned  him  to  Berlin  to  make  prop- 
ositions for  a  compromise;  but  when  the  archbishop 
suddenly,  without  informing  the  government,  left  Ber- 
lin on  Oct.  4,  he  was  rearrested  on  Oct.  6,  and  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Colberg.     There  he  remained  until 
August,  1840,  when  the  new  king,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IV,  desirous  to  end  the  conflict  between  the  State  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  set  him  at  liberty,  after  Dunin 
had  signed  certain  declarations.     He  now  instructed 
his  clerpy  to  desist  from  demanding  any  promises 
from  persons  about  to  conclude  a  "  mixed"  marriage, 
but  also  to  refrain  from  anything  that  might  imply  an 
approval  of  snch  marriages.     Another  pastoral  letter 
of  February,  1842,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  persons 
who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Church,  had 
concluded  a  mixed  marriage,  the  priests  must,  in  each 
individual  case,  judge  by  the  disposition  of  the  parties 
whether  they  might  admit  them  to  the  sacraments  or 
not.     The  archbishop  died  Dec.  26, 1842.     See  Prd». 
8IA.     A  life  of  archbishop  Dunin  was  published  by  F. 
Pohl  (i/artm  von  Dunin,  Marienburg,  1843).      The 
conflict  of  archbishop  Dunin  and  of  archbishop  Droste 
(q.  v.),  of  Cologne,  with  the  Prussian  government,  is 
treated  of  in  a  special  work  by  the  Church  historian 
K.  Hase  {Die  beiden  Erzbischd/e,  Leips.  18S9).-~Herzog, 
ReaUEncyH,  iii,  549;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirch.-J^, 
iii,  334. 

Dunkers.     See  Baptists  (German). 

Dunn,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1774 ;  while  young  emigrated 
to  Ohio;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1835,  and 
died  at  Cincinnati  in  April,  1850.  '*  In  1837  Mr.  Dunn 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Germans  in  this  country,  suggested  the  importance  of 
a  German  press,  and  forwarded  a  subscription  for  that 
purpose."  This  was  the  first  public  movement  to- 
wards the  important  work  of  German  Methodism.  He 
was  "a  good  man,  a  fervid  and  persuasive  preacher, 
a  devoted  pastor,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  great 
peace-maker.  His  understanding  was  solid,  his  im- 
pulses generou!*,  and  his  influence  strong  and  sweet." 
He  died  April,  18 JO.— Minutes  of  Om/erences,  iv,  493; 
Thomson,  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  176. 

Duns  ScotUB,  Johannes  {Doctor  SubtiUs),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scholastic  theologians,  was 
lK)rn,  according  to  one  account,  about  1266,  at  Dun- 
stance,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberiand ;  according  to 
another,  at  Duns,  or  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire 
land.  In  fact,  both  the  place  and  the  date  of 
are  unknown.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  th 
Friars,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Oxford,  wl 
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came  fellbw  of  Merton  College.  In  1301  he  wa»  ap- 
pointed to  the  theological  chair  in  Oxford,  which  he 
filled  with  so  great  reputation  that  it  is  said  more  than 
80,000  scholars  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  him.  In  1304 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology,  and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  theological 
schools.  He  here  distingaished  himself  especially  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  immaculate  conception  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  against  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans.  He  influenced  the  University  of  Paris 
to  adopt  this  heresy.  In  13U8  Duns  Scotus  was  order- 
ed by  Gonsalvo,  the  general  of  the  Minorites,  to  Co- 
logne, to  oppose  the  Beguines.  On  the  road  he  wa^t 
met  in  solemn  pomp,  and  conducted  into  the  town  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cologne  Nov.  8, 1B08.  Paul  Jovius  relates  that, 
when  he  fell  from  apoplexy,  he  was  immediately  in- 
terred as  dead;  but  that  afterwards  coming  to  his 
senses,  he  languished  in  a  most  miserable  manner  in 
his  coffin,  beating  his  head  and  hands  against  its  sides 
till  he  died. 

His  philosophical  views  are  thus  stated  by  Tenne- 
mann :  "  His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  drew  this  skilful  reasoner  very  fre- 
quently into  vain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  in  all  his 
dialectic  disputes  he  maintained  a  steady  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  real  knowledge.  He  endeavored  to  as- 
certain some  certain  principle  of  knowledge,  whether 
rational  or  empirical,  and  applied  himself  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  and  necessity  of  revelation.  As  a 
Keulist,  he  differed  from  Thomas  Aquinas  by  asserting 
that  the  universal  is  contained  in  the  p'lrticular,  not 
merely  in  poue,  but  in  actu  •  that  it  is  not  created  by 
the  understanding,  but  communicated  to  it ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  determined  in  particular  or  uni- 
versal by  a  hiarher  or  absolute  principle.  In  Psychol- 
ogy he  opposed  the  belief  that  the  f.;cultios  of  the  soul 
are  distinct.  Th^  object  of  Philosophy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  become  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  what  is.  Although  human  philosophy  teaches  the 
snfficienc}'  of  reason,  and  that  supernatural  dit^closures 
are  superfluous,  the  theologian  regards  a  certain  su- 
pernatural revelation  as  necessary,  because  man  can 
never  attain  to  certain  truth  by  inspecting  eflects  or 
itecondar}'  causes,  whether  ideas  or  sensations.  The 
object  of  theology  is  God,  an  infinite  Being,  and  the 
first  principle  of  all  things.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  lifLrht  uf  his  infinity,  but  of  his  divinity, 
the  latter  idea  being  more  perfect  than  the  former,  be- 
cause Grod  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  infinity, 
though  infinity  can  be  conceived  without  God.  He 
attributed  indeterminate  freedom  to  God,  and  hence 
regarded  the  subjective  will  of  God  as  the  principle 
of  morality.  Sometimes  he  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  rational  theolog}'.  Duns  Scotus 
was  the  founder  of  u  school,  the  ^cotistt,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  for  subtlety  of  disputation,  and 
for  incessant  disputes  with  the  ThomuU,  These  dis- 
putes were  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  human  pas- 
sions that  science  derived  from  them  little  benefit ; 
and  it  very  frequenth'  happened  that  the  points  in 
question,  instead  of  being  ducid.ted,  were  obscured 
throuj^h  their  controversies"  (Tenncmann,  Afanual  His- 
tory of  Philosophy^  §  2G8).     JSce  Scholastic. 

As  to  the  will,  Duns  Scotus  maintained  its  free- 
dom, without  any  dekrminism.  In  fact,  **the  leading 
distinction  between  the  Thomist  and  the  Scoti.st  psy- 
chology respects  the  relation  of  thinking  and  willini;. 
which,  although  they  are  found  united,  vnitire,  in  the 
soul,  are  really  {formaiiter)  distinct,  as  well  from  each 
other  as  from  the  soul  {Op.  Oxon.  ii,  d.  16).  The  de- 
terminism of  Thomas,  according  to  which  the  will  nec- 
essarily chooses  what  the  thought  presents  to  it  as 
the  best.  Duns  combats  most  emphatically.  Not  only 
that  the  will  has  the  power  to  determine  itself  entire. 
ly  alone  (ibid.  d.  25),  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  act  against  the  reason  {Disput.  gubiil.  9  and  16),  but, 


in  decided  opposition  to  Thomas,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  very  many  caaea  the  reaaon  is  determined  by  the 
will,  e.  g.  when  I  will  to  think.  It  is  most  jndiciot» 
to  distinguish  two  difiTerent  modes  of  thinkinir — ^th« 
first,  which  precedes  the  will ;  the  second,  which  fol- 
lows it ;  but  even  the  former  does  not  determine  tbo 
will,  for  voh»nt(i8  ett  n^perior  inkUecta.  (jOp.  Oxon.  il.  </. 
42,  qu.  4).  With  Dans  the  will  is  entirely  identical 
with  iiherum  arbitrium;  what  it  does  is  conHmfffnt  ef 
evkable^  while  the  intellect  obeys  necessity  (^Op,  Oxon. 
ii,  d.  V5).  The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  fumt^^h  t9 
the  will  the  material  which  it  combines,  the  pofssitiO- 
ity  being  given  to  it  of  willing  entire  opposite^  (ffp, 
Oxon.  i,  dit.  39)*'  (Erdmann,  trani^lated  by  Starback. 
Amer.  Pre  A.  Review^  April,  1865,  p.  299). 

On  the  Theology  of  Scotus,  we  take  the  folloinng 
from  Erdmnnn's  article  just  cited :  *'  The  pecaliarrtie* 
of  Duns's  psychology,  as  well  as  his  deviations  therp> 
in  from  Thomas,  reflect  themselves  in  the  manner  il 
which  he  views  the  essence  of  God  and  the  destinr  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  in  his  theology  and  ethics.  As 
to  his  theology :  since  the  existence  of  God  might  be 
known  without  supernatural  illumination,  there  i>. 
therefore,  ex  purit  naturalibus,  a  knowledge  of  the  di> 
vine  essence.  But  just  as  the  former  conld  not  l« 
proved  a  priori^  the  latter  also  cannot  be  derived  frtivn 
the  highest  metaphysical  idea  of  the  ens  (Theorem.  14\ 
but  we  raise  ourselves  to  it  by  proceeding  from  tlM* 
veafigiwn  and  the  imago  of  God.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  essence  of  God  is  therefore  not  intuitive,  but  ab- 
stractive {Rep.  Paris.  Prol.  qu.  2).  The  distinction  in 
the  human  soul  between  the  iniellecttis^  whose  centre 
is  the  memory  and  the  will,  must,  and  that  emwaUn', 
be  found  in  the  original  ground  of  m^tn,  in  God.  Ac- 
codlngly,  in  God,  understanding;  and  will  mast  be  dl^ 
tinguished,  of  which  the  former  acts  naturaliirr.  the 
latter  libere ;  the  former  is  the  ground  and  sum  of  all 
necessity,  the  latter  of  all  contingency,  and  tbereferr 
may  be  named  the  possibility  of  the  contingent  in  God 
(Rep.  Paris,  ii,  d.  i,  ^.  3 ;  ibid,  i,  d.  40).  Inasmuch, 
now,  as  these  two  determinations  (Bestimmunfcen)  givp 
the  foundation  of  Duns's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  sinr«> 
the  Son,  as  1  er&tmi,  has  his  ground  in  the  memor.a 
per/eita^  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  in  tb< 
sfdratio  operated  through  the  will  {Rep.  Paris,  i,  d.  13 ; 
Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  10  et  al.).  he  does  not  hesitate  to  a.^ 
cribc  to  the  natural  man  such  capacity  as  that  he  may 
know  the  Trinity  {Quodl.  qu.  14).  These  intra-divine 
relations  {m^lotiald)  through  which  the  three  persotu 
are,  are  the  first  deductions  resulting  from  the  essence 
of  God,  and  are  therefore  to  be  derived  ftx»m  the 
known  tssentialibus  {ibid.  qu.  1).  The  case  is  other- 
wise with  everj'  relation  of  God  ad  extra.  For,  since 
all  out  of  God  proceeds  from  the  divine  will,  and  thH 
cause  acts  amtingenter  {Op.  Oxon.  i,  e^.  39),  it  can  by 
no  means  be  proved  that  anything  out  of  God  mu>l 
exist,  and  that  it  must  exist  as  it  is.  Truly  his  o«  d 
being  does  God  know  and  will  of  necessity  ;  all  c1j«  i-^ 
only  secundaria  voUtum  {Rep.  Paris,  i,  d.  17).  That 
God  nn'ght  have  created  ail  things  other  than  he  ha-s 
or  that  he  might  do  all  things  otherwise  than  he  doett. 
cannot  be  proved  a  logical  impossibilit}",  an  incomjia*' 
sibilitas  contrariorum ;  we  can  therefore  only  sav,  in 
the  course  of  the  established  order  chosen  by  God,  thi^ 
or  that  will  or  will  not  happen  {Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  41», 
qu.  11).  Such  an  established  order,  limits  which  (k>J 
has  voluntarily  fixed  for  himself,  is  postulated  l\ 
l)un!<,  because  he  distinguishes  creation  and  preaer\'<.- 
tion,  i.  e.  bringing  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  oi:t 
of  l)cing  into  being,  as  two  essentially  distinct  reb* 
tions  of  God  to  thing:*,  or,  rather,  of  things  (Qucdl,  rpi. 
12)  to  God.  {Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  30  qu  2.)  But  it  mu.-i 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  why  this  partioi>- 
lar  order  was  established  is  to  be  found  purely  in  th? 
pleasure  of  God.  Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that 
God  has  created  all  things  according  to  ideas  which 
preceded  the  things  in  his  intelligence,  yet  these  archc- 
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typal  forms  have  by  no  means  dotermined  his  creating; 
least  of  all  has  he  chosen  any  one  form  because  it  was 
the  better.     Kather  it  is  only  the  better  for  the  very 
reason  that  God  has  chosen  it  (Op,  Oxon.  ii,  d.  19). 
There  is,  therefore,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Trini- 
ty ;  of  the  creation  there  is  none.     It  is  with  the  in- 
carnation precisely  as  it  is  with  the  creation.     Had 
God  willed^  we  might  have  become  stone ;  there  is  no 
more  impossibility  in  that  than  there  was  in  his  be- 
coming man.     Precisely'  the  same  is  true  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  death  of  Christ.     A  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  is  not  possible.     It  is  simply  the  pleas- 
ure of  God  that  the  death  of  the  guiltless  one  should 
Itccome  the  ransom  for  the  guilty  (Op,  Oxon.  iii,  d.  7, 
qu.l\  d.  20 ;  iv,  d,  15).     (Around  this  point  revolve 
the  controversies  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  Christ.)    Precisely  as  it  must  be  said 
of  these  dogmas  that  they  are  certain,  not  throu^'h  sci- 
entific proofs,  but  through  the  fides  infusa  (ibid.  d.  24), 
even  so  must  we  say  of  the  moral  commandments 
which  are  given  us.     It  is  not  because  it  is  evil  that 
God  has  forbidden  us  this  or  that,  but  it  is  evil  because 
he  has  forbidden  it.     Had  he  commanded  murder  or 
other  trangressions,  they  would  have  been  no  trans- 
gressions and  no  sin  (ibid.  d.  37).     The  last  adduced 
principle  forms  a  convenient  transition  to  his  ethics. 
Whoever,  like  Thomas,  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  soul,  must,  with  Aristotle,  put 
theory  above  practice,  and  with  such  a  one,  if  the 
Christian  idea  of  blessedness  be  added,  it  must  assume 
a  peculiar  form.     Here,  therefore,  blessedness  is  con- 
ceived as  the  knowing  and  beholding  of  God,  as  deiec- 
tatio  in  God,  and  therefore,  as  a  theoretic  enjoyment. 
With  Duns,  who  allows  to  the  will  precedence  over 
the  thinking  power,  the  matter  must  naturally  take 
another  form.     The  authoritv  of  Aristotle  alarms  him 
not;  it  U,  in  his  view,  only  the  philosopher,  witli  his 
temporal  blessedness,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  when  he 
himself  maintains,  as  the  Christian  and  theological 
view,  that  love,  therefore  the  will,  confers  the  bighef't 
blessedness,  so  that  it  seems  to  him  almost  too  quie- 
fistic  to  call  it  delectatio  (Rep,  Paris,  iv,  d,  49,  qu,  1  and 
2).     How  he  disposes  of  the  Biblical  authority,  ac- 
cording to  which  eternal  life  consists  in  knowing  God, 
has  been  mentioned  above.     As,  through  his  stronger 
emphasizing  of  the  will,  he  separates  himsielf  from  Ar- 
istotle's deification  of  theor}%  naturally  with  him  the 
Augustinian  will-lessness  must  disappear.     Duns  is  a 
decided  synergist.     To  be  sure,  the  will  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation ;  it  needs  to  be  assisted  through  the 
infusion  of  the  theological  virtue  of  charUas  (ibid.  qu. 
10);  but  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  Chrii^t  only 
names  himself  the  Door,  but  the  door  does  not  render 
entrance  superfluous.     Entrance  requires  the  co-oper- 
ation of  man  (Op.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  19).    He  does  not  scru- 
ple, therefore,  to  name  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
through  faith  a  merit  which  will  be  rewarded.     It  is 
no  contradiction  to  say  that  when  God  shows  himself 
compasjiionate  only,  he,  when  just,  also  decides  the  act 
of  man  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  46)." 

**The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acutoness  and 
subtlety  as  unrivalled,  and  he  has  always  been  ac- 
counte<l  the  chief  glory  of  the  Franciscans,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  has  been  of  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  If 
in  his  short  life  ho  actually  wrote  all  the  works  that 
are  commonlv  attrilutcd  to  him,  his  industrv  at  least 
must  have  been  prodigious.  His  fame  during  his  life- 
time, and  long  after  his  death,  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Scholastic  doctors.  From  him 
and  Aquinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology  took  the 
names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the  fcIk  olx 
down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  on  the  sult- 
jects  of  free-will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In 
philosoph}"^  the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamists, 
or  followers  of  William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pu- 


pil of  Scotus,  but  differed  from  his  master  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universals,  or  general  terms,  which  the  Scotists 
maintained  to  be  expressive  of  real  existences,  while 
the  Occaml-^ts  held  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called  Realists,  the 
Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  favorite  opinion  of 
Bayle's  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
less  than  an  undeveloped  Spinozism  (Diet.  Crit.  art. 
Abelard,  noxe  C,  and  Andr6  Cisalpin,  note  B).  it  may 
be  added  that  the  English  term  'dunce*  has  been  com- 
monly considered  to  l)e  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
subtle  doctor — 'perhaps,'  says  Johnson,  *a  word  of  ie« 
proach  first  used  by  the  Thomists,  from  Duns  Scotus, 
their  antagonist*  "  (P^nglish  Cyclopawlia,  s.  v.). 

The  collected  works  of  Duns  Scotus  first  appeared 
at  Lyons  under  the  title  of  Joannis  Duns  Scoti  Of  era 
omnia  qiur  hvcvsque  rtperiri pt.tv&rvnt  coUetta,  etc.,  c**- 
ited  by  the  Irish  Minorite,  Wadding  (Lugd.  1C89,  12 
vols.  fol.).  It  does  not  contain  all  the  works  of  Sco- 
tus, but  only  those  designated  as  his  Of  era  t'peadati- 
va:  the  contents  are,  vol.  i,  Wadding  Vifa  Scoti,  with 
Grcmtmatica  speculaiiva;  In  un'versam  logicam  Qutrs' 
tiones;  vol.  ii,  CommfWl.  in  libros  Physic.  Arietotelis ; 
Qututiones  in  libros  AristoUlis  De  Anima ;  vol.  iii, 
Tractatus  de  Rerum  Prineipio ;  Tractatus  deprimo  Priv- 
cipio;  Theortmata  suitili/issma ;  De  Cognitione  D<i; 
vol.  iv,  Expodtio  in  Metaphysicam  Aristotelis;  Conclv- 
siones  Metaphymcte  ;  QucBstitmes  in  Metaphysicam ;  vols. 
V,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  DUfinCiofies  in  quatuor  libros  >«•-. 
tentiarum;  vol.  \\^ Report aiorum  Purisienduin  I.ibri  iv; 
vol.  xii,  Qurst'ones  quodlibetales.  The  Cimmfntt.rii 
Sacr.  Script,  were  to  l)e  given  in  a  later  publication  by 
the  same  editor,  which  never  appeared.  Wadding's 
Vita  Joanms  Duns  Scoti  was  reprinted  at  Mens  (1644, 
12mo).  There  is  also  a  Tractatus  de  Joannis  Scoti  Vita, 
etc.,  Auctore  R.  F.Joanne  Colgano,  Ord.  Minor.  (Antw. 
1655,  12mo).  A  summary  of  his  theology*  is  given 
in  AUjergoni,  Resolutin  Doctrime  Scotico)  (Lugd.  1643, 
8vo).  Baumgarten-Crusius  wrote  a  treatise  on  his 
theological  system  (De  Thenlr^a  <Sco/i,  Jena,  1826,  4to). 
See  also  Ncander,  Bistorj/  of  Dogmas  (Bohn's  ed.),  ii, 
644-690 ;  Hagenbach,  Ilistory  of  Docirines  (Smith's 
ed.),  i,  396  et  al. ;  Hoefer,  N(mv.  Ri:}g.  Generate,  xv, 
265 ;  Christian  Examiner  (Bost.),  1849,  art.  i ;  N.  Brit. 
Rev.  May,  1855,  art.  iii ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  bk.  iii, 
c.  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  538 ;  Haureau,  Philosophie  Scolas-, 
dque,  ch.  xxv ;  Brucker,  Historia  Critica,  t.  iii,  p.  826; 
Erdraann  (translated  in  Amer.  Pnsbyf.  Rwietc,  April, 
1865,  cited  above). 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbur}%  monk  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury  A.D.  924.  He 
early  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  by  means  of  his 
relative,  archbishop  Athchn,  was  intnKluced  at  court, 
where  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  kings  Ath- 
elstan  and  Edmund.  lie  was  afterwards,  however, 
P'»rsecuted  on  account  of  his  indc  pendent  spirit,  and 
an  austerity  which  had  excited  the  anger  of  king  Ed- 
win and  of  Ethelred.  He  wtis  exiled  for  some  time  in 
Flandcr.-*,  but  was,  on  his  return,  made  bishop  of  Ix>n- 
don,  and  finalh*  archbiithop  of  Canterbury  in  961.  He 
died  May  19, 988.  lie  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and 
is  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  May.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Congregation  of 
Bentd'cfines  of  St.  Dunstan,  M-hich  he  founded,  spread 
rapidly  after  957.  Writers  differ  greatly  in  their  es- 
timate's of  Dunstun's  character.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  '*a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  great 
energy,  stern  self-will,  and  unscrupulous  purpose ;  and 
that  he  exerted  all  his  talents,  energy,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  to  advance  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to 
subject  all  to  papal  supremacy.  The  grand  designs 
of  his  life,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation  and  conform- 
ity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  extension  and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests, are  not  such  as  excite  the  admiration  r ' 
times,  and  all  discerning  people  will  regret 
that  attended  the  unpatriotic  labors  of  the  £ 
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he  wcu  successfiir  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Though  personally  out  of  favor  at  court  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  efforts  to  spread  his  official  influ- 
ence were  unceasing.  At  an  early  period  in  his  career 
he  had  introduced  a  new  order  of  monks  into  the  land, 
the  Benedictines,  whose  strict  discipline  had  changed 
the  character  and  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  even  opposition  thus 
caused,  he  persevered  to  the  end.  Monasteries  con- 
tinued to  be  founded  or  endowed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  were  the  multitudes  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the  foreboding  of  the 
wise  Bede  was  at  length  accomplished— above  a  third 
of  the  property  of  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  ser- 
vice "  (Chambers,  Encychp,  s.  v.).  See  Acta  Sanctth- 
rum  (May  19);  Hume,  Hia.  of  England  (10th  cent.); 
Churton,  jEar/y  EnglUh  Church;  Southey,  Booh  of  the 
Churchy  p.  67  sq. ;  Smith.  Relig.  of  Ancient  Britain^  p. 
436  sq. ;  Turner,  HiM,  Anglo-Saxom,  vol.  ii ;  Wright, 
Biographiu  LMeraria^  Anglo-Saxon  Period^  p. 448  sq.; 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

Dunster,  Hrkry,  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
place  and  date  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
native  of  En^rland,  and  was  a  student  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridj^e,  where  he  became  B. A.  1630,  and  M.A. 
1634.  He  fled  to  New  England  on  account  of  his  non- 
conformity in  1640,  and  was  appointed  president  of 
Harvard,  being  the  first  muster  of  the  college  called 
president,  Aug.  27,  1640.  He  filled  the  chair  until 
1664,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  infant  baptism.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  ministry  at  Scituate,  where  he  died  Feb. 
27, 1659. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  125. 

Dunton,  John,  a  bookseller  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  bom  at  Gniffham,  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1669.  After  being  in  business  some  twenty  years  as 
a  bookseller,  he  failed,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
authorship.  He  died  in  1733.  Hi?  principal  works 
are,  The  Devita  Afartyrt;  to  which  it  addfd  the  High- 
Church  Martgrology  (Lond.  1716,  8vo)  '.—Athenian  Or- 
acle, and  i'<nmg  Stutitnt^t  Library  (Lond.  1704,  4  vols, 
gvo): — The  Hazanl  of  a  Death-bed  Repentance  (1708, 
8vo),  etc.— Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica. 

DunTVody,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Aug.  3, 1780.  In  1806  he  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and  in  1807 
he  organized  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  In  1812  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  ^iissis- 
sippi  District,  and  was  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, in  w^hich  body  he  served  also  at  the  session  of 
1844,  at  which  the  Church  was  divided  on  the  slavery 
question.  In  1846  he  was  made  superannuate,  and 
died  July  8, 1854.  He  was  a  verj'  successful  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern 
States. — Deems,  Annals  of  Southern  Methodl  m,  1856, 
p.  362;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  435. 

Duperron,  Jacques  Davy,  a  French  cardinal, 
was  bom  of  Protestant  parents  at  St.  Ld,  Normandy, 
Nov.  15, 1556.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  minister, 
and  was  compelled  during  the  persecutions  to  take 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  the  son  was  carefully 
educated.  In  1576  he  was  presented  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  Henry  III  gave  him  an  oflice.  Find- 
ing that  the  Roman  Church  would  open  to  him  a  more 
brilliant  Ciireer,  he  joined  it,  and  took  priest's  orders, 
devoting  himself  to  polemics  and  to  proselytizing. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  cardinal  D'Ossat,  secured 
from  the  Pope  absolution  for  the  kin*;  in  1695.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  made  bishop  of  Evreux  by  the 
Pope  at  the  suggci^tion  of  the  king.  II»  aLsu  secured 
the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Margaret  of  Vuloi)».  Amon^c 
his  most  forniida!jlc  opix)nent8  was  Du  Plcssis  (q.  vj- 


In  1604  he  was  made  cardinal,  two  yean  after  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and  finally  archbishop  of  Sees. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  CongregtUio  de  auxiLiU 
(q.  v.),  and  suggested  the  decision  of  Clement  VII  («n 
the  sut)ject.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept  6,  1618.  Hl« 
works  were  published  a  few  3'ears  afterwards  (Paris 
1620-22,  8  vols.  fol.).  The  first  volume  contains  his 
Traite  sur  VEucharittie  against  Da  Plessia ;  and  the 
collection  contains  a  number  of  poems.  See  Dof^n, 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,  cent,  xvii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GhUrale,  xv.  286 ;  Wetser  u.Welte,  Kirch,-LexA\\,  339. 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
bom  at  Paris  June  17, 1667.  In  1Q84  he  liecame  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  afterwards  lectarer  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  literature.  He  difed 
at  Paris  June  6, 1719. 

Dupin  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  an  opponent 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  by  his  moderation  gained 
the  friendship  of  several  Protestant  divines,  such  as 
archbishop  Wake.  It  is  especially  as  the  historian  of 
ecclesiastical  literature  that  Dupin  has  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  theology.  He  had  an  uncommon 
talent  for  analyzing  the  works  of  an  author ;  and  he 
gives  not  only  a  history  of  the  writers,  but  also  the 
substance  of  what  they  wrote,  in  his  BibUutk^^que,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  NowoeUe  Bibliotheque  des  os- 
teurs  eccl^siastigues  contenani  Fhistoire  de  la  tie,  le  rata- 
loguf,  la  critique  et  la  chronologie  de  leurs  owrages^  etc., 
Paris,  1()88  (47  vols.  8vo);  reprinted  at  Amsterdam 
(19  vols.  4to) ;  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
A  new  History  of  Ecdennsficai  Writers,  etc.,  including 
the  17th  century  (I^nd.  1693-1707, 17  vols.  fol..  bound 
in  7).  There  is  a  Dublin  edition  without  the  17th  c?n« 
tury  (1722-24,  8  vols.  fol.).  No  theological  library  is 
complete  without  Dupin,  although  many  of  his  state- 
ments must  be  corrected  by  the  additional  light  which 
modem  research  has  thrown  upon  Church  hirt^ry. 
The  freedom  and  general  impartiality  of  Dupin's  view* 
brought  upon  him  attacks  from  the  Benedictin**  monks 
and  from  Bossuet,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  ven' 
successful  controversy. 

**  Dupin  was  also  brought  into  trouble  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Case  of  Conscience.     This  Case  of  Conscience 
was  a  paper  signed  by  forty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  1702,  which  allows  latitude  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists.     It  occasioned  a 
bitter  controversy,  and  most  of  those  who  signed  it 
were  censured  or  punished.     Dupin  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  his  professorship,  but  banished  to  Chatelle- 
rault.     At  length,  by  the  interest  of  friends,  he  was 
permitted  to  return ;  but  his  professorship  was  not  re^ 
stored.    Clement  XI  sent  formal  thanks  to  Louis  XIV 
for  bestowing  this  chastisement  upon  Dupin;  and  in 
the  brief  which  he  addre.ssed  to  the  king  on  that  occa- 
sion, characterized  him  as  *a  man  who  held  very  per- 
nicious opinions,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  crimi- 
'  nal  opposition  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  apostolical 
'  see.'     Dupin  afterwards  met  with  trouble  under  the 
I  regency  on  account  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
I  held  with  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
'  had  fc»r  its  object  the  formaticm  of  a  union  Ijetwcen  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  France.     Dn- 
pin  drew  up  a  Commonitorium,  and  discussed  in  it  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.    He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
tradition,  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  faith 
and  n.orals,  and  contended  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  was  not  a  simple  sacrament,  but  a  contlnoation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.     The  word  transnbstanti 
ation  he  seemed  willing  to  give  up  if  the  Boman  Cath- 
i  olic  doctrine,  intended  to  lie  expressed  by  it,  were  re- 
tained.    He  proposed  that  communion   under  botli 
kinds,  or  under  bread  alone,  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  different  churches,  and  consented  that 
persons  in  holy  orders  should  retain  their  state,  with 
such  provisions  as  would  place  the  validity  of  their 
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ordination  beyond  exception.  The  marriage  of  priests 
in  the  countries  in  which  snch  marriages  ivere  al- 
lowed, and  the  recitation  of  the  divine  service  in  the 
vulgar  tonguCf  he  allowed ;  and  intimated  that  no  dif- 
ficultv  would  be  found  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  doctrine  respecting  purgatory,  indulgences,  the 
veneration  of  saints,  relics,  or  images.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  pope  can  exerci$«  no  immediate 
jurisdiction  within  the  dioceses  of  bishop?,  and  that 
his  primacy  invested  him  with  no  more  than  a  general 
conservation  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  a  right  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  sacred  canons,  and  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  discipline.  He  allowed,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  tliere  was  little  substantially  wrong 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  depre- 
cated ail  discussion  on  the  original  merit  of  reforma- 
tion, and  he  professed  to  see  no  use  in  the  pope's  inter- 
vention till  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  should  be  set- 
tled" (Hook,  Eccles.  Biography^  iv,  512  sq.).  The  cor- 
respondence is  given  in  Maclaine's  3d  Appendix  to  his 
translation  of  Mosheim,  Ecvkdasticnl  History. 

Besides  his  great  work  on  Ecclesiagtical  WriterSy 
Dupin  published  De  antiqua  Ecclesiat  DiscipUna  (Paris, 
lG8(i,  4to): — Liber  Pmlmomm,  cum  notis  (Parin,  1691, 
8vo) : — Le  Livre  des  Pummes^  traduit  selon  Vh^breu  (Par. 
1691,  12mo): — S,  Optati  Afri  Afilfvit<tfd  episcopi,  De 
Sch'gmate  Dcnatistarum^  cunt  notis  (Paris,  17CK),  fol.) : — 
Notas  in  Pentateurhum  (Paris,  1701,  8vo)  : — Im  juste  de- 
fense du  sieur  Dupin  (Cologne,  1693, 12nio)  : — Defense 
de  la  censure  de  la  Facvlff  de  tluologk  de  Paris  contre 
Ifs  Memoires  de  la  Chine  [du  P.  Lecomte  jesuite]  (Par. 
1701,  8vo)  :—De  la  Nhessite  de  la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ 
pouritre  sauw  (Paris,  1701, 8vo) : — Diahgttes  posthumes 
du  sieur  de  la  Bruyere  sur  le  quietisme  (Paris,  1699, 
12mo) : — Traiti  de  la  Doctrine  chrelicnne  ft  orthodoart 
(Paris,  1703,  8vo) : — Joanms  O'ersonHy  docforis  et  can- 
ceUarii  Parisiensisy  Opera  (Amsterd.  1703,  5  vols,  fol.) : 
'-fjUistoire  d'ApolUme  de  Tyine  conraincue  de  faus- 
setfi  et  d'imposttire  (Paris,  1705, 12nio): — Traite  de  la 
Puissance  ecclesiastique  et  temporelle  (Paris,  1707,  8vo) : 
— Bib&othfique  umverselle  des  Bistoriens  (Paris,  1707, 
8vo) : — Lettre  sur  Fancienne  Discipline  de  VEglise  touch- 
ant  la  ceUhratian  de  la  Messe  (Paris,  1708, 12mo) : — 
Histoire  des  Juifs  dtpuis  Jesus-Christ  jusqu'd  present 
(Par.  1710, 12mo) : — Dissertations  historiques^  chronolo- 
giques,  et  critiques^  sur  la  Bible  (Paris,  1711,  8vo): 
— Ij  Histoire  de  VEglise  en  abrege  (Paris,  1712,  r2mo)  : 
—  Histoire  profane^  depuis  son  comnu  ncement  Jusqu'a 
present  (Par.  6  vols.  12mo) : — Anafyse  de  V  Apocalypse, 
cofUenant  une  nauveUe  explication  simple  et  littercUe  de  ce 
Ivre,  acec  des  dissertatums  sur  les  Millenaires  (Paris, 
1714, 12mo) :  —  Traite  hi^orique  des  excommunications 
(Paris,  1715,  l^mo)  i—Methode  pour  etudier  la  thefjlogie 
(Paris,  1716, 12mo)  -.^Defense  de  la  Monarchic  de  Sidle 
contre  les  entreprises  de  la  cour  de  Borne  (Amsterdam, 
1716,  12mo) :  —  Traits  philosophique  et  tlieolofjique  sur 
Camour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1717, 12mo)  .—Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  separes  de  la  communion  romaine  du  seiiieme  et 
du  dix  septieme  siecle  (Paris,  1718,  8vo). 

Du  PlesBiB-Momay  (Philippe  de  Morn  ay), 
a  statesman  and  controvertist,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  Protestants  in  the  latter  pa  t  of  the 
16th  centurj',  was  bom  at  Buby,  Nov.  6,  1549.  His 
father,  James  de  Momay,  was  a  zealous  Koman  Cath- 
olic, but  his  mother,  who  inclined  to  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  gave  her  son  a  tutor  who  held  the  same 
views.  His  father,  to  counteract  this  influence,  sent 
him  in  1557  to  the  college  of  Lisieux,  but  died  in  1559. 
Philip  was  now  called  home  to  his  mother,  who  had 
openly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  visited  Italy  and  Germany 
from  1565  to  1572.  On  hb  return  he  addressed  a  me- 
moir to  admiral  Coligny  on  the  state  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  expediency  of  a  French  expedition  in 
that  country.  Coligny,  struck  by  the  memoir,  con- 
templated sending  the  author  on  a  mi.«sion  to  the 
yrince  of  Orange,  but  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 


omew, in  August,  1572,  the  admiral  was  murdersd. 
Murnay,  saved  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  fled  to  England, 
where  he  was  well  received.  He,  however,  returned 
to  France  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an  active 
I  part  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Protestants  to  strength- 
en their  cause  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  duko 
of  Alcn^on.  At  Sedan  he  married  Charlotte  Arbaleste 
de  Feuquieres,  Jan.  3, 1576,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  sent  him  on  divers  missions 
,  to  England  and  Flanders.  After  his  return  to  France 
(1582)  he  took  part  in  the  national  synod  of  Vitr^, 
where  he  proposed  a  K'^neral  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
yet  greatly  increased  his  consideration  among  the 
French  Protestants.  "  From  that  time  until  his  mas- 
ter ascended  the  throne  of  France,"  say  Messrs.  Haag, 
'*  Mornav  was  the  chief  man  in  liis  councils ;  he  ren- 
dered  him  important  services  as  a  skilful  warrior,  a 
good  administrator,  a  deep  politician,  and  an  indefati- 
gable writer.  If  there  was  help  to  be  asked  from 
Protestant  nations,  or  explanations  to  Ije  given  to  for- 
eign princes  of  the  sometimes  doubtful  conduct  of 
Henr}%  it  was  Momay  who  drew  up  tlie  instructions 
of  the  envovs  when  he  was  not  sent  himself.  When 
churches  had  to  complain  of  the  non-execution  of 
edicts,  it  was  Momay  who  had  to  draw  up  the  account 
of  their  grievances.  In  short,  nothing  was  done  with^ 
out  him."  One  of  his  most  important  acts  was  his 
bringing  abont,  in  1589,  a  reconciliation  between  Henry 
III  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  by  being  ap{x>inted  governor  of  Saumur. 
A  short  time  after,  Henry  III  was  assassinated.  Mor- 
nay  then  joined  the  kins;  at  Tours,  and  fought  valiantl}' 
at  Ivry.  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  his  councillors, 
;but,  as  he  foresaw  that  he  would  lie  obliged  to  become 
a  Romanist,  the  zeal  of  Momay  for  Protestantism  was 
now  troublesome  to  him.  He  still  used  him,  Iiowever, 
as  his  chief  agent  with  the  Protestants  and  with  the 
foreign  powers.  Momay  thought  this  a  favorable 
time  to  renew  his  attempts  at  conciliating  the  different 
Protestant  churches  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  means  of  reciprocal  conces- 
sions discussed  and  accepted  in  a  so  t  of  grand  coun- 
cil. Henry  IV  seemed  to  approve  of  this  plan,  and 
even  advised  Mornay  to  consult  with  the  most  learned 
Protestant  ministers.  But,  while  the  zealous  Protest- 
ant was  calling  even  the  English  theologians  to  his 
aid  in  the  coming  council,  Chiverny,  the  chancellor  of 
Henrj'  IV,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Chartres  "to  come 
on,  only  without  worrying  about  theology."  Mornay 
saw  now,  but  too  late,  that  he  had  l>een  duped,  and 
that  the  al  juration  would  take  place  regardless  of  any 
discussion,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  being  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  envoys  of  the  churches. 
But  he  in!$isted  on  tiie  edict  of  Mantes  (1598),  which 
gave  securities  to  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Mornay  had  no  part  in 
framing  the  latter,  but  he  carefully  watched  over  its 
executi(m.  Notwithstinding  the  coolness  with  which 
Henry  IV  treated  him  during  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  he  sincerely  mourned  the  kind's  death,  as  be 
foresaw  that  persecution  would  soon  lire.ik  forth  again. 
Under  Louis  XII  he  attempted  to  soften  the  strict 
measures  proposed  against  the  Protestants,  and  was 
on  that  account  deprived  of  his  governorship  in  162!. 
lie  died  in  1623,  at  Laforet-sur-S5vre,  in  Poitou.  H? 
wrote:  Discours  de  li  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  (Lausanne, 
1586,  8vo) ;  Remonstrance  aiix  Estats  d".  Blots  pour  It 
paix  (Lyon,  1576,  12mo);  TraUe  de  CEglise,  ou  Ion 
traite  des  pnncipales  questions  qui  tmt  ete  nrnes  sur  ce 
point  en  nostre  temps  i^Lond.  1578,  8vo);  Traite  de  la 
oerile  de  h  religion  chretienne,  contre  les  athees,  epictt- 
rienSj  payens,  juifs,  mahumedistes  et  autres  inf  deles 
(Anvers,  1581, 4to ;  several  times  reprinted,  last  edition 
1617) ;  Adverfissement  sur  la  reception  et  publication  du 
concile  de  T rente  (Paris,  1583) ;  Declaration  du  roi  de  Na- 
vjrre  sur  les  ca'omnies publiies  contre  lui  (Orthez.  "*' 
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8%'o);  Lettr^  d'un  gentUhomme  eathoKque  franfoit^  eon- 
tmant  brhe  respotue  aux  calomnUt  d*tm  certain  prkendu 
anghia  (1586, 8  vo) ;  Declaratim  da  roi  de  Navarre  au 
poisage  de  la  Mre  (1589, 8vo) ;  De  rifutUution,  Usage 
et  Doctrine  du  sainct  sacrem-ntde  CEuchaHstie  en  FEgUte 
ancienne,  comment,  quand,  et  par  queU  degrez  la  metu 
ieat  introduiie  en  sa  place,  en  to  livres  (La  Rochelle, 
1598,  4to) ;  Response  a  Vexamen  du  d)Cteur  Bulenger, 
par  laqael'.e  »ont  ju»*ifiees  les  aUeg-Uions  par  lug  pr^ 
tenduesftiusses  et  verifies  le»  calomn'es  centre  lapr^fcux 
du  livre  De  h  saincte  EuchirisHe  (La  RochoUe,  1599, 
4to) ;  Vhificatian  desleut  inpugnez  defaux,  tant  en  la 
preface  gu'aux  livres  De  Unstitution  tie  la  saincte  Eu- 
charistie  par  le  sieur  Dapug  (Ia  Rochelle,  16«)0,  ,8vo) ; 
Sommation  du  sieur  DupUms-Sfornag  a  M.  tEvesgue 
d'Evreuv,  sur  la  sommttion  a  luifaicte privment  (lSi)0, 
8vo) ;  Discours  verita'le  de  h  conference  tenue  a  Fon- 
tainehleau,  le  4  may  IGJJO,  ok  sont  traitees  les  principales 
matieres  coniroversees  (Sauniur,  1612, 4to) ;  Discours  et 
midUaJt'ions  chresiennes  (Saumur,  1619,  2  vols.  Timo ; 
8d  vol.  1624,  8vo) ;  Le  mgstere  dHniqui^e,  c'esU-k  dire 
VHistoire  de  lapapauf^,  par  quels  progres  e'leest  montye 
a  ce  conible,  et  qvelles  oppositions  les  gens  de  H^  lui  on' 
fait  de  temps  en  temps,    Ou  aussi  sont  d^fendus  les  droicfs 
des  empereurs,  rois  et  princes  chrestiens,  contre  les  asser- 
tiTns  des  cardinaux  BelUirmin  et  Baronius  (Saumur, 
1611,  fol.) ;  Testament,  Codicile  et  demieres  heures  de  P. 
de  Mornny,  auxqueVes  a  He  joint  mm  Traits  de  liVie  et 
de  la  Mori,  ses  larmen  sur  la  mort  de  son  JUs  unique,  et 
le  discours  de  la  mort  de  Dame  Charlotte  Arbaleste,  son 
epouse  (La  Forest,  1624,  8vo;    La  Have,  1656,  8vo): 
Memoires  de  Messire  Pkilippes  de  Mornay,  seigneur  du 
Plessis'Marli,  etc.  (vols,  i  and  ii,  La  Forest,  1621, 1625, 
4to;  volf.  iil  and  iv,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4  to).     These 
Afem  ires  were  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  under 
the  title  Memoires,  Correspondances  et  Vie  de  Lfuplessis- 
Afomay,  etc,  par  MM,  de  Im  Fon/enel'e,  de  Vaudjre  et 
Auguis  (Paris,  1624-1625,  12  vols.  8vo). 

See  Momay  de  la  Vilhtertre,  Vies  de  plusieurs  an^ 
dens  seigneurs  de  la  maison  de  Momay  (1699,  4to) ; 
Crusius.  Sinaularia  Plessica,  seu  memorabiUi  de  vita^ 
mentis,  factis,  controversOs  et  morie  Phil,  M&mai  de 
Plessis,  etc.  (Hamb.  1724,  8vo);  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franfais,  vo\.  xix-xxii;  Henry  Martin,  Itifioire  de 
Fnwce,  vol.  ix  and  x ;  H.  Duval,  Eloge  de  Phil,  Du- 
plessis-Momay  (Paris,  1809,  8vo) ;  J.  Imbert,  Dnpl>s- 
sis-Mormiy  (Paris,  1847,  8vo) ;  Garrison,  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  15,  1H48;  Haag,  Im  France  Pro- 
iestante;  Engine  Poitou,  Revue  d'Anjou,lSbb;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  (Jenerale,  xxxvi,  617;  lleTwg,  ReaUEncy- 
klopadie,  iii,  559. 

Duppa,  BitiAN,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  born 
in  1588  at  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church.  He  was  elected  fel- 
low of  All  Soul's  in  1612,  and  in  1629  he  was  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Christ  Church.  In  1634  he  was  constitu- 
ted chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  soon  aft«r 
made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  In  1638  he  was  nomina- 
ted to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  in  1641  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisljury.  At  the  Revolution 
he  repaired  to  the  kinj?  at  Oxford,  and,  after  that  city 
was  surrendered,  attended  him  in  other  places,  partic- 
ularly during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  witK  Charles.  When  the 
Restoration  took  placo,  Dr.  Duppa  was  translated  to 
the  l)ishopric  of  Winchester,  and  was  also  made  lord 
almoner.  He  died  at  KMchmond  in  1662.  On  his  death- 
bed king  Charles  visited  him,  and,  kneeling  down  by 
the  bedside,  »>eg»red  his  blessing,  which  the  bishop, 
with  one  hand  on  his  majesty's  head  and  the  other  lift" 
ed  to  heaven,  gave  with  fervent  zeal.  He  wrote  The 
Souts  S)lil  qui*,  and  Co-ft-rence  with  Conscience  (1648, 
4to): — Angels  rtjoicing  for  Sinners  repenting,  a  sermon 
on  Luke  xv,  10  (1648,  4to) :— /I  Guide  for  the  Penitent 
(1660,  8vo).— iVew;  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  v,  37  sq. ; 
Neal,  History  »fthe  Puritans  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  207; 
Kippis,  Big,  Britannica,  v,  514. 


Du'ra  (Chal.  Dura\  X'jsin,  the  cirde,  L  q.  Hebrew 
1J|'!!T,  SO  the  Sept.  renders,  rb  TrtpifioXov,  but  v.  r.  At- 
iipa ;  Vulg.  Dura),  the  plain  where  Ncbnchadnezat&r 
set  up  his  golden  colossus  to  be  adored  (Dan.  iii,  1). 
Interpreters  usually  compare  Dura  to  a  city  mention- 
ed by  Ammian.  Marcell.  (xxv,  6),  situated  near  the  Ti- 
gris (Mannert,  v,  462) ;  or  another  of  the  same  ^me 
(Affipri)  in  Poly  bins  (v,  48, 16)  and  Ammian.  Marcell. 
(xxiii,  5),  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ChalHjras,  7  miles  from  Carehemish ;  or,  finally,  one  of 
a  similar  name  (Afijnn)  in  SuMana  (Ptol.  vi,  3,8).    But 
those  quarters  are  all  too  di^t^^ntfrom  Babylon  to  have 
been  historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  f.om  the  can- 
text  that  "  the  plain  of  Dura"  could  he  no  other  than 
that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which  Babylon  itself 
was  situated  (Herod,  i,  178).  i.  e.  Shinar  (Gen.  xi,  2). 
Even  against  the  first  of  these  locations,  the  tract  a 
little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Lay- 
ard,  Xin.  and  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found,  there  are  the  following  objections :  (1)  this  tract 
probalily  never  belonged  to  Babylon ;  (2)  at  any  rate, 
it  is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  th« 
image  was  set  up,  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  tte 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (^23  r_r'7T:a),  and 
therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name 
Dur,  in  it*i  modern  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.     M. 
Opfjert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  val- 
ley") of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair.     He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modem  name  as  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation .    The  Talm udical  notice  {Sanhedr. 
fol.  92,  2:  fi^in  n?p3  nsi  ny  b-rX  "^nsia)  is  ob- 
scure (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  col.  520).     See  Lakemacb- 
er,  Observ,  philol.  vii,  28  sq.     See  Babyi-on. 
Durseus.    See  Durt. 

Duran,  the  name  of  a  family  originally  of  Pro- 
vence, afterwards  settlers  in  Spain,  and  ultimately 
ill  Algiers,  which  produced  several  men  who  are  re- 
garded as  ornaments  to  Rabbinical  learning.  Simeon 
Duran,  1391,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Job,  with  an  in- 
troduction on  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be 
expounded  (Ven.  1690);  and  Salomon,  who  died  1467, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealons  apologist  for  Juda- 
ism. His  brother  Zemach  is  the  author  of  a  body  of 
epistles,  Shealoth  vateshuvoth,  on  various  subjects  in 
Talmudic  law  and  metaphysical  philoeophy  (Uvomo, 
1782),  and  of  several  other  Rabbinical  works.— Ethcr- 
idge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew  Literature  (Lond.  1856),  p.  289. 
Durand,  David,  a  French  Protestont  divine,  was 
born  in  1681  at  St.  Pargoire,  in  Languedoc.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  at  Basle  in  1703 ;  afterwards  weiit 
to  Holland,  and 'became  chaplain  of  a  regiment  of 
refugees.  Bsing  taken  prisoner,  ho  narrowly  es- 
caped death,  and  was  subsequently  in  equal  dangrr 
from  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  He  escaped,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  in 
1714  became  preacher  to  the  Savoy,  in  lx)ndon.  In 
this  office  he  died  in  London,  Jan.  16, 1763.  He  wrote 
many  books*,  among  which  are  Sermons  sur  d'vers  textea 
(Umd.  1728,  8vo);  /m  Rrligion  des  Mahometans,  from 
Reland  (La  Have,  1721,  12mo);  Im  Vie  de  LucVio  Va- 
nlni  (Kott.  1717, 12mo).— Haag,  /^  France  frt t.  soh  iv 


Durand,  Pranrois  Jacques,  a  French  Prote«»- 
tant  minister,  was  bom  at  8emal6,  near  Alea^on,  in 
1727,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  preparatorj-  studies  at  Paris,  Durand 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  re- 
turned in  1775  to  I^usanne  to  embr.ice  the  Reformed 
religion.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1760, 
and  soon  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  preacher. 
In  1768  Durand  was  appointed  director  of  the  new 
seminar}*  at  Berne  and  pastor  of  the  French  church  at 
that  place.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  instruct 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  statistics,  civil  history,  and 
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in  Christian  morals  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died,  April, 
1816.  Besides  a  number  of  miscellaneous  workf>,  Da- 
rand  published  LE^rit  de  Sautin^  ouvraffe  utile  a 
toutes  let  families  chretiermet  (Lausanne,  1767,  2  vols. 
12mo): — iSermona  sur  let  tolemniUt  ehrHienmu  (Lau- 
sanne, 1767,  8  vols.  8vo ;  Avignon  and  Paris,  1776)  r — 
L* Annie  evangsHquej  ou  sermons  pour  Unit  Us  dinumches 
ou  fkUs  de  tannee  (Lausanne,  1780,  7  vols.  8vo ;  and 
with  Supplement,  Lausanne,  1792,  2  vols.  8vo).  A 
slcetch  of  his  life,  with  certain  Sermons  nouveaux,  by 
Armand  Delille,  appeared  at  Valence  (1805,  2  vols. 
12mo). — Hoefer,  ^^ouv.  Biog,  GeniraU,  xv,  423. 

Durand  or  Duranti  (Ddrandus  or  Durantcs), 
Ouillauine,  aumamed  ^pecuhitor^  was  bom  about 
A.D.  1230  at  Puimosson,  in  France.  Studjnng  at  Bo- 
logna and  Modena,  he  l>ecame  a  learned  ritualist,  and 
a  u;reat  favorite  of  popes  (Element  IV  and  Gregory  X. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  latter  pope  legate  to  the 
(.'ouncil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  bishop  of  Mende  in 
1287.  He  died  in  Rome  Nov.  1, 1296.  His  principal 
works  are  Speculum  juris  (Strasburg,  1475,  4  parts,  and 
many  editions  later) : — Rationale  dirinorum  officiorum 
(Mayenc^,  1459,  fol. ;  Augsb.  1470,  fol. ;  Rome,  1473, 
1477,  fol. ;  Ulm,  1473, 1475,  fol.).  The  first  book  of  the 
BcUionale  has  been  translated,  under  the  title  The 
Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  Ornaments^  by  J.  M. 
Neale  and  B.Webb  (Leeds,  1843, 12mo). 

Durand,  De  Saint-Pour^aln  (Dcrandus  a 
Sancto  Portiano),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
later  scholastic  divines,  was  bom  at  Saint- Pour9ain, 
Auvergne,  about  1280.  From  early  years  a  mem- 
Iter  of  the  Dominican  order,  he  was  made  doctor  in 
1313.  His  great  abilities  were  soon  manifest.  John 
XXII  called  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  master 
of  the  palace.  In  1318  Durand  recrossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Puyen-Velay. 
He  became  bishop  of  Meaux  in  1.^26,  and  died  in  1332. 
He  is  known  among  the  great  scbolaftics  by  the  dis- 
tinctive title  Doctor  Resolutissimus.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are,  /»  Sent'ntias  Lombardi  commtntariorum  libri 
tr  (Lugd.  1569 ;  Venice,  1686,  fol.) : — De  On'gine  Juris- 
dictionum,  sive  de  jurisdictione  eccles  cuHca  et  de  legibus 
(Paris,  1564,  4to) : — StfUuta  stfnodi  duecesis  Aniciensis^ 
in  a  work  of  P.  Gissey  entitled  Discours  kistoriques  de 
la  devotum  a  N.  D.  du-Puy  (Lyon,  1620,  8vo). 

In  philosophy  and  theology  Durand  was  naturally 
a  Thorn ist,  but  the  course  of  his  studies  led  him  far 
away  from  the  ground  of  Aquinas.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough Nominalist  in  philosophy.  See  Nominalism. 
He  held  theology  to  be  a  practical  science,  the  object 
of  which  is,  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  life  of 
faith.  He  pronounced  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
God  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  Our 
knowledge  of  God  rests  on  faith,  and  faith  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  in  his  Comment, 
in  Sentent.  Fjombardi  (i,  dist.  3,  qu.  1,  cited  by  Hagen- 
l>ach.  History  of  Doctrines,  §  164),  he  speaks  of  a  three- 
fold way  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God  :  1.  Via 
emintntia;,  which  ascends  from  the  excellencies  of  crea- 
tures to  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellency,  i.  e.  to  the 
perfect  God.  2.  Via  causoUtatis^  which  ascends  from 
the  phenomena  of  creation  to  the  first  cause.  3.  Via 
rfmoiionis^  which  begins  with  changeable  and  depend- 
ent existence,  and  ends  with  necessary  and  absolute 
existence  (esse  de  se).  This  is  apparently  in  contra- 
diction to  his  fundantental  principle ;  but  he  clears  it 
up  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  the  ntiture  of  God  which 
is  thus  demonstrable,  but  his  relation  to  the  external 
world  which  can  be  thus  demon.itrated.  It  will  l>e 
seen  that  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
is  here  involved ;  and  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Man- 
sell,  in  our  days,  almost  reproduce  the  theory  of  Du- 
rand. As  to  the  sacraments^  Durand  declared  that 
thev  are  "  not  necessary  nor  suflScient  in  themselves 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  since  God  has  not  so  neces- 
sarily connected  with  these  elements  the  power  by 


which  he  upholds  and  redeems  men  in  nature  and  in 
grace  that  he  cannot  work  without  them.  They  are 
instmments  and  means  of  grace,  however,  since,  ac- 
cording to  an  appointment  of  God,  every  one  who  re- 
ceives the  sacrament  receives  also  grace  (provided  he 
offers  no  impediment),  but  not  from  the  sacrament, 
but  ftom  God.  He  makes  use  of  the  illustration  that 
occurs  elsewhere  of  a  king  who  promises  to  bestow 
an  alms  on  condition  of  the  receiver  bringing  a  lead- 
en penny.  The  sacrament  can  impart  no  character 
spiritualis,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  material 
things  can  efiTect  such  a  communication  to  the  spir- 
it" (Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  B<»hn's  ed.,  ii,  618). 
On  iransubsianlicuion  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Lutheran  view.  Durand  remarks:  **It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  power  to  main- 
tain that  the  body  of  Chrict  cannot  be  present  at  the 
Supper  otherwise  than  by  transubstantiation.  The 
words  of  the  inftitution  abo  admit  the  view  that  the 
l>ody  of  Christ  was  really  contained  in  the  sacrament 
{Corpus  Christi  realiter  contmium  esse  in  elemento).  Yet 
the  decision  of  the  Church  is  contrary,  in  which  we 
are  not  allowed  to  suppose  an  error"  (Neander,  1.  c. ; 
see  also  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  §  196) ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generate^  xv,  481 ;  Herzog,  Reid-Ency- 
klopddie^  iii,  895 ;  Tennemann,  Geschichie  der  Philoso- 
phies liieipsic,  1811,  vol.  viii,  pt.  ii,  803  sq. ;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptor.  Eccles.  iii,  792  sq. ;  Ha  urea  u,  Philosophie  Sco- 
lastiqtte  (Paris,  1860,  ii,  411  sq.) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  xxx,  898 ;  xxxiv,  191  sq. 

Durell,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey in  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
afterwards  fellow  of  Hertford  College,  and  then  p  in- 
cipal.  In  1764  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1767  was  njade  prebendary  of  (Canterbury,  lie  died 
in  1776.  He  published  Th^  Htbrew  Text  of  the  paral- 
lel Proph'cies  of  Jactih  and  Afoses  relating  to  the  ttcelve 
Tribes  (Oxford,  1764,  4to) : — Remarks  on  Job^  Proverbs^ 
PsalmSy  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  (Oxford,  1772, 4to). — 
Kippis,  Biog.  Britannica^  v,  518. 

DUrer,  Albrecht,  a  German  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  in  Nuremberg  May  20, 1471.  When  fifteen 
3'ears  of  age  he  was  placed  liy  his  father  with  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nuremberg.  With 
him  he  remained  four  years,  after  which  ne  travelled 
through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  studying  his 
own  art  and  the  collateral  branches.  In  1494  he  es- 
tablished himself  permanently  at  Nuremberg,  and 
shortly  after  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hans 
Fritz,  a  distiniruished  artisan.  The  union,  on  account 
of  the  shrewish  temper  of  his  wife,  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  it  is  thought,  even  shortened  his  life.  In 
1506  Dttrer  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  celebrated 
friend,  Wllibald  Pirkhcimer,  to  make  a  journey  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  and  other  places  of  Northern  Italy, 
where  ho  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  Italian 
art,  especially  by  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  With 
his  return  to  Nuremberg  in  1507  began  the  period  of 
his  great  celebrity.  The  emperor  Maximilian  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  merits,  and  he,  as  well 
as  his  successor,  Charles  V,  successively  appointed 
DUrer  court  painter,  while  many  of  the  great  cities 
contended  for  the  {)o»8cssion  of  his  works.  In  1518  he 
was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  princes  and  prominent  men.  In 
1520  and  1521  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
I  where  he  was  received  with  great  honors.  He  was 
i  considerably  influenced  by  the  Dutch  art,  and  found 
I  fault  with  his  former  pictures  as  being  void  of  that 
'  simplicity  of  nature  which  now  appeared  to  him  as 
the  greatest  charm  of  art.  The  works  which  he  pro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  this  changed  conception 
of  art  exhibit  a  refinement  of  the  exuberant  fancy 
in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  and  the  two  pictures, 
in  particular,  which  he  produced  in  1526,  containing 
figures  of  the  size  of  life  of  four  apostles,  * * — •\ 
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among  the  greatsst  works  which  Christian  art  has  ever 
produced.  DUrer  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  fully  sep- 
arated fh>m  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  died  April  6, 
1528. 

Both  as  an  engraver  and  as  a  painter  DUrer  belongs 
among  the  greatest  artists  of  all  ages.  His  works  re- 
flect the  nobility  of  his  character,  to  which  many  of 
his  eminent  contemporaries,  as  Melancthon,  Camera- 
rius,  and  Pirkheimer,  bear  testimony.  Though  a  ten- 
dency to  the  fantastic,  a  peculiarity  of  old  German  art, 
somewhat  obstructed  the  full  development  of  his  artis- 
tic power,  especially  in  his  youth,  he  surpassed  all 
artists  of  his  ag<3  in  grandeur  of  conception.  Among 
the  best  paintings  of  Durer  belong  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (1509),  which  in  1674  was  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  the  palace  at  Munich ;  the  exhibition 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  many  saints  and 
blessed  (1511),  now  at  Vienna ;  Adam  and  Eve,  in  iig- 
nres  of  full  size  of  life  (1507),  now  at  Madrid.  En- 
graving he  found  in  its  infancy,  and  carried  it  to  a 
perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Among  his  best 
copper-plate  engravings  belong  '*  St.  Jerome  in  his 
Cell,"  ** Melancholy,"  and  "the  Knight,  De^ith,  and 
Devil.'*  The  most  noted  of  his  wood-cuts  are  the 
"  Greater"  and  "  Lesser  Passion,'*  and  the  '*  Life  of  the 
Virgin."  DUrer  also  wrote  sevenil  works  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  had  a  p^cat  influence,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin  and  several  modern  languages. 
On  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  DUrer  was  laid  in  bis  native  citv,  Nu- 
remberg,  where  his  memory  has  always  been  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  work  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  artist  by  Ranch. 
See  Heller,  Leben  u.  Werke  A .  Durtrs  (Leipz.  2  vols.) ; 
Von  Eye,  Leben  und  Werke  AVtrecht  Dfirers  (Nordlin- 
gen,  1«G0) ;  H.  Grimm,  Albrecht  Durer  (Beriin,  1866) ; 
Durer-AVmm  (Nureni!>.  1857):  Durers  Kvpjersiiche, 
Radirungen^  HoUschnkfe,  vni  Zeichmingen  (Hanover, 
1861) ;  Durers  Handzvchnungen^  etc.,  in  16  photograph, 
%,phololithograph.  Nacibildun^m  (Vienna,  1864). 

Durham,  James,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  West 
liOthian  about  1622,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  ordained  at  thirty,  and  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  (from  1650)  professor  of  divinity  in  Glasgow.  He 
died  June  25,  1658.  He  published  An  Expositiim  of 
the  Book  of  Job  (Glasgow,  1649,  12mo): — An  Erpo^ 
tUion  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (London,  1669,  4to): — A 
Commentary  on  thf.  Book  of  Revelation  (Amsterd.  1660, 
4to ;  Glasgow,  1788,  4to) : — A  ComtnenPtrg  on  the  bSd 
Chapter  of  Isaiah  (2  vols.  8vo) : — Korposilion  of  the  Com- 
mandments (London,  1675,  4to) : — Christ  Crucified  (7th 
ed.,  Glasyjow,  1769,  8vo) : — Sermons  on  the  Richer  of 
Christ  (Berwick,  1794,  r2mo).— Howie,  Scots  Worthui, 
p.  383. 

DursianB.     See  Druses. 

Dury  (DuRiEus),  John,  an  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  in  1595  or  1596  at  Edinburgh.  His  fa- 
ther had  been  a  monk,  but,  becoming  a  Protestant,  he 
had  to  flee  to  Holland,  and  l)ecame  minister  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  at  Leyden.  Here  John  Dur^' 
was  educated  for  the  ministry.  Ho  visited  Oxford  in 
1624  for  the  sake  of  the  libraries.  In  1028  he  became 
pastor  to  the  English  factory  at  Elbint;,  Prussia,  whe*  e 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Goderaann,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  Gustavus  Adolphns.  Godemann  sug- 
gested to  Dury  that  whoever  should  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  great  parties  into  which 
Christendom  was  divided  would  l>e  the  greatest  of 
peacemakers.  From  that  time  forward  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  this  object.  He  was 
invited  to  England  in  1630  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  English  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  well  received,  and  his 
first  plans  were  approved  by  archbishop  Abbot,  by 
Laud  (then  bishop  of  LondoiO,  bishop  Bedell,  and  bish- 


op Hall.  In  1631  he  laid  his  plans  before  GostarBs 
Adolphus,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  them,  and 
gave  him  letters  patent  recommending  him  to  all  Pro- 
testant princes.  From  the  Lutherans  he  turned  to 
the  Calvinists,  and  visited  H.inau,  the  Palatinate,  and 
other  places.  When  Gustavus  fell  in  1632,  the  Pro- 
testant (and  especially  the  Lutheran)  ascendency  fell 
with  him.  But  Dury's  cause  and  plans  gained  friends 
throughout  Europe.  In  1633  he  returned  to.  England, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud  was  ordained  priest  by 
bishop  Hall  (with  no  obligation  of  residence)  in  1634. 
Armed  with  letters  from  Laud  and  other  English  prel- 
ates, he  attended  the  meeting  of  Protestant  States  in 
Frankfort  (1639).  His  life  was  thenceforward  an  in- 
cessant round  of  joumeyings,  colloquies,  letters,  and 
publications;  all  futile,  so  fiur  as  his  great  aim  was 
concerned.     He  died  at  Caasel  Sept.  28, 1680. 

A  summary  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Chris, 
tian  Remembrancer,  January,  1855,  art.  i,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  account  of  the  chief  sooroes  of 
information  as  to  Dury:  "1.  A  brief  Relation  of  thai 
vhich  hath  lately  been  attempted  to  procure  eededasticci 
Peace  among  Prote^anfs^  published  oj  Samael  Hartlib 
(Lond.  1640).  2.  A  summary  Account  of  Af otter  JVi&s 
Dury*  s  former  and  latter  Negotiations  for  the  procuring 
of  true  (Jospd  Peace,  with  Christian  Moderation  and 
chcuitable  Unity  among  the  Protestant  Churches  tud 
Academies  (London,  printed  for  the  author  in  1657). 
These  two  are  identical  down  to  pafpe  32  of  the  former, 
which  is  the  same  as  page  23  of  the  latter.  The  Br^f 
Relcuion  has  three  more  pages,  containing  a  sort  of  ep- 
ilogue, which  concludes  that  portion  of  Dury^s  labors. 
3.  The  unchanged  and  single-hearted  Peacemaker  (Ijoad. 
1650).  4.  Consultationum  Jrenicarum  irpociopBuamc 
(Amst.  1664).  Of  biographies,  the  best  are:  1.  G.  Ar- 
noldus,  Bistoria  Jokannis  Dunei,  a  university  thesis, 
delivered  under  the  presidency  of  J.  C.  Kohler,  and 
usually  quoted  as  that  of  Colerus  (Wittenber^g,  1716). 

2.  C.  J.  Benzelius,  Comm.  Hist.  Theol.  de  Jo.  Durtro. 
maxime  de  actis  ejus  Suecams,  cum  prof.  I.  L.  MoAeum 
(Helmst.  1744).  The  proceedings  of  Dorasus  at  Mar- 
burg are  said  to  be  related  by  Schenk  in  his  Vike  PrO" 
fessorum  Theotogia  Marburgensiumf  p.  207,  but  this 
book  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see.  Jablonf^ki 
has  recorded  his  attempts  in  Prussia  and  Poland  In  his 
Bistoria  Consensus  Sendomiriens'fS,  His  joameys  in 
the  Palatinate,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  are  related 
in  Seclen's  DcUcim  Epistolarum ;  in  the  Museum  Bel- 
veticum,  and  in  the  Fascicubts  EpisfoUtrum  Theoloffica- 
rum  of  Els  witch.'*  His  I.«tin  writings  include  By- 
pomnemata  de  Studio  Pads  EccUsiust'cm  (Amstel.  16:36, 
•i  to) :  —  Consultatio  Theol.  super  Negotio  Pacts  Eccles. 
Promovendo  (l^nd.  1636,  4to)  v—Capita  de  Pace  Ertm- 
gelioa  (Lond.  1657, 4to) : — Jrenicarum  Trai^atuum  Pro- 
dromus  (Amstelod.  1662,  8vo). 

*'  Dury  unfolds  his  scheme  at  length  in  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  Irtnicorum  Tractuum  Prodromus.  In  everv 
national  church  there  was  to  be  a  CoUegium  Pangea- 
tnrium^  constituted  of  some  theologians  and  persons  of 
high  position ;  these  colleges  were  to  confer  together 
upon  the  condition  and  means  of  union,  and  come  into 
correspondence  with  one  another.  The  main  condi- 
tions were  these :  1.  Negotium  per  disputationem  scho- 
lasticam  nunquam  esse  agitandum.  2.  Ad  praxim  pi- 
etatis  omnia  concordisa  consilia  et  media  esse  referenda. 

3.  Per  concessa  in  libris  symlwlicis  semper  esse  proce- 
dendum.  4.  Omnia  esse  suhordinanda  fundamentalt- 
bus  et  irrefragabilibus  Christianismi  dogmatibus,  qa» 
ipsi  Pontiticii  negare  non  possint.  5.  De  Syncretis- 
mo;  i.  e.  de  nova  quadam  religionum  miscella,  non  esse 
deliberandum,  sed  de  fundamental!  concordia.  6.  Xnn- 
quam  a>;endum  de  factione  aliqua  politica  contra  Pon* 
tificios  formanda,  sed  de  Protestantium  innooentia 
manifestanda,  ut  pateat,  hfereseos  crimen  lis  nuUo  jure 
a  Pontificiis  imputari.  7.  Postquam  in  flindamentali- 
bus  inter  partes  consensum  esse  apparebit,  in  reliquis 
tolerantifls  innoxis  locum  esse  daadum.    8.  Proph» 
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^ndi  libertatem  secundum  8.  Scripturas  regulatam  et 
quie  personalia  non  tractet  conoedendam  esse.  9.  In- 
juriarum  pr«teritarnm  amnestiam  esse  faciendam,  nee 
impune  adroittenduin,  ut  ulli  se  novis  injuriis  lacessant. 
10.  Regimen  Ecclesiarum  utrique  parti  Itberum  esse 
relinquendum,  ut  illud,  prout  ex  usn  suo  utilissimum 
judicabit  Ecclesia  quaelibetf  constituat.  The  means 
recommended  were,  the  setting  aside  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  parties  against  one  another,  the  publication  of 
books  to  recommend  the  union,  and  correspondence 
between  the  parties.'*  Gieseler,  Chtrch  Hidory  (ed. 
by  Smith,  iv,  §  51).  See  also  (besides  the  works  cited 
in  the  course  of  this  article)  Mosheim,  Church  History 
(New  York,  1854,  8  vols.  8vo),  iii^  360 ;  Bayle,  Dictioi^ 
aiy^  8.  V. ;  Reid,  Westminsiar  Divine* ;  Arnold,  Kirehenr- 
und-Ketter  HiHcrie,  xvii,  xi,  §  23;  Dowding,  Life  of 
Calixtiu  (Lond.  1864, 12mo). 

Dust  (usually  ■)  W,  a^a/;  but  paX,  abak',  puU 
verulence,  in  Exod.  ix,  9 ;  Isa.  v,  24  ;  xxix,  5 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi,  10;   Nah.  i,  3;  "powder,"  Deut.  xxxviii,  24; 

and  pT^V,  ahadi'ak^  or  impalpable  dust,  Isa.  xl,  15 ; 
pp'n,  dakak'j  to  triturate,  2  Chron.  xxxlv,  4 ;  Gr.  ko- 
vtopToc ;  but  x^oc,  dirt^  in  Mark  vi,  11 ;  Rev.  xviii, 
19).  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Judsea  there  are 
vast  plains  or  deserts  of  fine  sand,  which,  when  agi- 
tated by  a  violent  wind,  makes  most  terrific  and  deso- 
lating storms.  Eastern  travellers  describe  them  par- 
ticularl}'-,  and  think  them  more  dreadful  than  stoims 
at  sea.  This  affords  us  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
nature  and  horrors  of  the  plague,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
viii,  16, 17,  when  the  extremely  fine  and  penetrating 
dust  of  the  land  of  E^pt  was  converted  into  gnats. 
Among  the  various  fearful  punishments  denounced  in 
the  event  of  their  forsaking  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  are 
threatened  that  the  rain  of  their  land  shall  become 
**  powder  and  dust"  (Deut.  xxviii,  24).  See  Storm. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  to  cast  dust  or  ashes  upon  the 
head  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (Josh,  vii,  6),  and  sitting 
in  the  dust  was  a  sign  of  extreme  affliction  (Isa.  xlvii, 
1;  Lam.  iii,  29).  See  Gbief.  The  term  **dust"  is 
often  used  figuratively,  sometimes  to  denote  the  grave 
(Job  vii,  21)  or  death  itself  (Gen.  iii,  19 ;  Psa.  xxii,  15), 
sometimes  to  express  a  numerous  people  (Num.  xxiii, 
10),  and  sometimes  a  low  or  mean  condition  (1  Sam. 
ii,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  18).  See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet.  s.  v. 
To  shake  or  wipe  off  the  dust  of  a  place  from  one's 
feet  marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intercourse  with  it  in 
future  (Matt,  x,  14 ;  Acts  xiii,  51).  To ''  lick  the  dust" 
signifies  the  most  abject  submission  (Psa.  Ixxii,  9).  In 
almost  every  part  of  Asia  those  who  demand  justice 
against  a  criminal  throw  dust  upon  him.  Thus  Shi- 
mei  cast  dust  at  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  13),  signifying  by 
that  action  that  David  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  Paul ; 
when  they  seized  him  in  the  Temple  they  cried  out, 
'*  Away  with  such  a  fellow  fh>m  the  earth,  for  it  is  not 
fit  that  he  should  live ;  and  as  they  cried  out,  and  cast 
off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  the  chief 
captain  commafided  him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle" 
(Acts  xxii,  23).     See  Ashes. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church.  See  Reformed 
Church. 

Dutens,  Louis,  was  bom  at  Tours,  France,  Janu- 
ary 16, 1730.  When  he  was  alx)Ut  eighteen  bis  sister 
was  put  into  a  convent  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tours.  This  violence  so  irritated  the  younir  man  that 
he  left  his  country  and  settled  in  England,  where  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
became  rector  of  El^don,  in  Northumberland.  He  died 
in  London,  March  23,  1812.  Dutens  was  a  man  of 
varied  culture ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Socie^y, 
and  had  the  title  of  historiographer  to  the  king.  Be- 
sides writing  numerous  works  in  science  and  literature, 
he  edited  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  £{pera  Omnia  mtncpri- 
mutn  coUecta,  etc.  (Geneva,  1769, 6  vols.  4to) ;  Le  Toc- 


sin, 1769  (against  the  infidels  of  the  18th  century ;  re 
printed  under  the  title.  Appeal  to  Good  Sense  (Lond. 
1777,  8vo);  De  tiglise,  du  Pape^  etc.  (Geneva,  1781, 
8vo) ;  Recherches  sur  V  origins  des  decouvertes  attribues 
auz  modemes  (Paris,  1766, 8vo ;  4th  edition,  1812, 8vo ; 
translated,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries 
attributed  to  the  Modems^  London,  1769,  8vo).'^Ho«fer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generals,  xv,  496. 

Dutoit,  Jean  Philippe,  also  called  Dutoit-Mem- 
brini,  was  bom  at  Moudon  (Switzerland)  in  1721.  He 
devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  academy  in  Lausanne,  and  in  1747  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  he  never  took  a  pas- 
toral charge.  In  1750  he  bad  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  he  underwent  a  thorough  religious  change.  He 
was  accustomed  to  preach  extemporaneously,  and  al> 
though  his  sermons  were  generally  long,  he  always  at- 
tracted large  audiences.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see,  at 
the  c|ose  of  his  discourses,  men  who  had  lived  in  en- 
mity with  each  other  be  reconciled.  In  1754,  having 
accepted  the  appointment  uf  missionary  preacher  and 
catechist,  he  resigned  it  after  fourteen  days.  In  1759 
impaired  health  obliged  him  to  desist  fVom  preaching, 
and  he  caused  his  name  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
clergymen.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  all  bis  en- 
ergy  to  the  study  of  the  Church  fathers,  especially  the 
Mystics.  He  himself  became  a  strong  representative 
of  Mysticism  in  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Hia 
opposition  to  Voltaire,  as  well  as  his  seclusion,  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  on  the  6th  of  January',  1769, 
while  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  suddenly  visited  by 
the  police,  and,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  his  papers 
and  manuscripts  were  seized  and  forwarded  to  Berne  ; 
but,  as  his  books  were  found  to  be  of  a  very  innocent 
character,  nothing  came  of  the  affair.  Upon  Dutoit 
these  proceedings  made  a  lasting  impression,  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  supposed  of  so  pious 
a  man.  He  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
died  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  and  admir- 
ers, January  21, 1793.  Dutoit  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  historians  Monnard  and  Oliver,  and  of  late  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  his  writings  by  a  memoir  of  his 
life  and  works  by  Jules  Chavannes,  in  the  Chretien 
hangeliqtie,  1861,  p.  289,  869,  684.  The  most  impor- 
tant works  of  Dutoit  are  Philosophie  divine,  etc.,  par 
Kcleph  ben  Nathan,  3  vols.  1793 ;  Philosophie  chre- 
iienne,  4  vols.  1800 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Madame  Guyon^  with  additional  reflections.  —  Herz<^, 
ReojUEncykiop.  xix,  441  sq. 

Dutton,  Aaron,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  May  21, 1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1803,  entered  the  ministry 
1805,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Guilford,  Dec.  10, 1806.  He  resigned  June  8,  1842, 
and  a  year  after  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Iowa  by 
the  Amer.  Home  Miss.  Society.  He  accepted  a  call 
in  1843  from  the  church  in  Burlington,  and  returned 
to  prepare  for  his  removal,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  re- 
mained in  New  Haven  until  his  death,  June,  1849. 
He  was  not  only  a  successful  minister,  but  an  efficient 
educator.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in 
college,  and  afterwards  became  eminent  in  the  learned 
professions.  His  publications  consist  of  some  occa- 
sional discourses. — Sprague,  Annals^  ii,  489. 

Dutton,  MattheTV  Rice,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  80,  1783. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808.  In  1810  he  was  made 
tutor  at  Yale ;  and  in  1814  l>ecame  pastor  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1821,  when  he  was 
called  to  Yale  College  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with 
great  vigor ;  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and  he  died  in 
July,  1825. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  592. 

Dutton,  Samuel  "W.  S.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton  (q.  v 
at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  14, 1814,  and 
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Tale  College  in  1833  with  distingaished  honor.  After 
three  years  of  teaching,  first  at  Baltimore,  and  then  as 
rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven, 
he  became  one  of  the  tutors  at  Yale  College,  prosecut- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  studies  in  the  theol(^ical  de- 
partment of  the  University.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  in  June,  1838. 
He  has  been  widely  known  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  Englander^  and  by  other  occasional 
publications.  His  Concio  ad  dertan^  preached  and  pub- 
lished in  1855,  on  *  The  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
holiness*  (the  subject  being  assigned  to  him  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut),  was  a  very  able 
and  timely  theological  treatise,  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  critics  of  various  schools  and  denomina- 
tions." The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Brown  University  in  1856.  Dr.  Dutton  was  a 
faithful  and  successful  pastor,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  For  the  Ntw  Efigtander  he  wrote  about  two 
articles  a  year  from  its  commencement  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  He  died  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Jan. 
27,  1866.— ^r^  Independent^  Jan.  1866 ;  ConffrtgaHomil 
Quarterly,  April,  1866. 

Duty  ("^3*^,  dabar'j  lit.  a  vford  or  matter ;  Gr. 
d^iiXuff  to  owe).  For  "duty  of  marriage*'  (J^J''^^ 
onah'j  dwelling  together,  Exod.  xxi,  10;  used  in  the 
Talmud  for  connubial  right;  i.  q.  r)  dipitXofiivij  tvyoia, 
**  due  benevolence,*'  1  Cor.  vii,  3),  see  Cohabitation. 

For  ^  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother'*  (D3^,  yabas\ 

Deut.  25,  5,  7,  to  marry  a  deceased  brother*s  childless 
wife,  Gen.  xxxviii,  8),  see  Leviratb  Law.  See  Eth- 
ics. 

Duveil,  Charles  Maria,  D.D.,  a  converted  Jew 
of  the  17th  century,  of  the  facts  of  whose  life  little  is 
known.  He  was  born  at  Metz,  Lorraine.  Carefully 
educated,  his  studies  led  him  to  abandon  Judaism ; 
and,  as  the  Roman  Church  was  the  first  Christian  so- 
ciety with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  he  en- 
tered its  communion  and  minbtry,  and  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  While  a  Romanist  he  published  a  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew  and  Lube.  But  his  further  studies 
led  him  to  Protestant  views,  and  he  passed  from  France 
into  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  Tillotson,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  admitted  to  orders.  He  died 
about  1700.  Among  his  writings  are  Explicatio  Liter' 
(jdis  Cantici  Canticorum  (London,  1679,  8vo) : — Literal 
Exposition  ofthf  Afinor  Prophets  (London,  1680).  Soon 
after  this  publication  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  wrote 
in  Latin  a  Comment,  in  Acta  Apostol.,  which  was  trans- 
lated under  the  title  A  literal  Exj)l:ination  of  the  Ads 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  (Lond.  1685,  8vo ;  new  ed.,  edited 
by  F.  A.  (^ox  for  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society  [I^nd. 
1851,  8vo]).  In  this  commentary  Duveil  vindicates 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Baptists. — Duveil, 
Commentary  on  Acts,  I/idorical  Introduction. 

Duvergler  or  Duverger,  Jean  de  Hauranne, 
abliot  of  St.  Cyran,  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  France,  in 
1581.  He  studied  theology  at  Louvain.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jansenius,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Bayonne  to  continue  their  studies  together 
from  IGll  to  1616.  In  1609  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  c.isuist  by  his  treatment  of  the  Question 
royale.  In  1617  he  wrote  in  defense  of  his  friend  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  been  blamed  for  headin;j; ! 
the  troops  sent  against  the  Protestants.  After  going  | 
to  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  Jansenius,  who  had  returned  to  Louvain,  j 
and  continuing  to  apply  himself  still  more  to  the 
study  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
was  called  to  England  by  Henrietta  of  France,  wife 
of  Charles  I.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  England  on  the 
plan  of  the  Galilean  Church.  This  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  wrote  (1631), 
under  the  assumed  nam*  "^  Po^fna  Aurelius,  a  book, 


which  the  Assemblk  Ginerah  of  the  French  cXergy  Ap- 
proved and  ordered  to  be  printed  {Petri  Aureiu  Ab^ 
logi  opera,  jussu  et  impensis  ckri  yalUectai  demto  t»  lu" 
cem  idita,  Parisiis,  16il ;  new  edit.  1646).  Dttverigier 
and  Jansenius  soon  after  decided  to  form  a  oon^p^^a- 
tion  of  their  own.  They  attempted  to  win  over  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  had  made  some  proigress  id 
that  direction,  when,  in  1636,  Duvergier  was  appointed 
spiritual  director  of  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  (q.  v.^. 
Here  the  effect  of  his  principles  was  apparent  in  the 
pure  morals  of  his  charge,  which  contrasted  atron^r 
with  the  general  laxity  of  the  time.  He  soon,  ho^rev> 
er,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Richelieu  (q.  v.^  wrbo 
had  him  arrested  and  transferred  to  Vincennea,  May 
14,  1638.  He  was  released  in  February,  1613,  aiter 
Richelieu's  death.  He  continued  to  labor  as  confessor 
and  writer  until  his  death,  Oct.  11, 1643.  Parts  of  bis 
body  were  preserved  in  Uie  abbey  of  Port  Royal  as 
sacred  relics.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  be 
wrote  also  Somme  desfautes  (1626,  against  the  Jesuit 
Garasse,  who  had  accused  the  casuists  of  atheism),  and 
other  occasional  pamphlets.  See  Sainte  Beuve,  ffigt. 
de  Port  Royal;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklqp.  iii,  577 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biogr.  Generaie,  xv,  642. 

Dwarf  (p*^,  dai,  beaten  small,  as  in  Lev.  xvi,  12), 
an  incorrect  rendering  (Lev.  xxi,  20;  Sept.  c^Xoc, 
Vulg.  Uppus)  for  a  lecm  or  emaciated  person,  L  e.  by 
disease  (as  in  Gen.  xli,  3-24;  X^v.  xiii,  30).  See 
Blemish. 

Dwell  (expressed  by  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  worda 
often  differently  rendered,  e.  g.  "isia,  3CJ.  "jA,  "iSS, 
P^;  Ka^riftat,  oiWui,  fiivto,  (nci/vow).     It  has  been 
thought,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  profane  an> 
thors,  that  the  first  abodes  of  men  were  caves  and 
clefts  in  the  rock ;  these  alwund  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree in  those  countries  which  we  know  to  have  been 
the  earliest  peopled,  and  still  serve  as  ordinary  habit.«- 
tions.     See  Cave.     In  succeeding  ages  they  ak>ode 
generally  in  tents,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  do  to 
this  day.     The  invention  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal, 
the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  termed  "the  father  of  aach 
as  dwell  in  tents'*  (Gen.  iv,  20);  though,  from  com- 
paring this  verse  with  the  17th,  we  may  be  led  to  aup- 
pose  that  men  lived  in  houses  of  some  kind  before 
they  lived  in  tents.    See  Tent.    The  art  of  multiply, 
ing  stories  in  a  building  is  veiy  ancient,  as  we  maty 
gather  from  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark  and  tbe 
tower  of  Babel.    The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  tho«« 
in  Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  in  Egypt,  four  or  five  stories. 
They  appear  to  have  been  low  in  Palestine  in  tbe 
time  of  Joshua;  an  upper  story,  although  it  msiy 
have  existed,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  more  recent  age. 
Buckingham  states  that  the  houses  at  Mousnl  "are 
mostlv  constructed  of  small  unhewn  stones,  cemented 
l)y  mnrtar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some 
are  built  of  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks.'*     Our  Lord 
alludes  to  houses  built  of  mud  at  the  close  of  his  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  (Matt,  vii,  26,  27),*  which  were  ill 
calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents that  descended  from  the  mount  tins  of  Palestine. 
In  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to 
dig  or  break  through  these  mud  walls  while  the  un- 
suspecting inhabitants  are  asleep,  so  as  to  plunder 
them.     To  similar  depredations  our  Saviour  appears 
to  allude  when  he  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up 
their  treasure  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal 
(Matt,  vi,  19,  20).     Job  also  seems  to  refer  to  the  same 
practice  (xxiv,  16).     In  the  holes  of  these  walls  ser- 
pents sometimes  conceal  themselves,  which  is  allude<l 
to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v,  19).    It  appears  from  EiEod. 
V,  7,  that  in  Egypt  straw  anciently  entered  into  the 
composition  of  bricks ;  they  were  a  mixture  of  day, 
mud,  and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  togeth- 
er, and  afterwards  Imked  in  the  sun.     Philo,  in  his 
Life  of  Moses,  says  that  they  used  straw  to  bind  their 


Btraw   Bnd   clay.      See 

God,  it  i«  sidd,  "dwell!  in  liBhl,"  Id  respect  to  hi> 
indepeudenc  poseetsion  of  his  own  glorious  attributes 
(I  Tim.  vi,  IC ;  1  John  i,  7).  He  dwells  In  iieaven  in 
respect  to  bis  more  immedinto  presence  there  (Psa. 
cxxlii,  1).     Ha  dwelb  in  his  Church  in  the  coDtinueU 

inj;  and  comforting  InHaences  (I'»a.  ix,  11 ;  1  John  iv, 
12).  Cbriet  dwelt  anions  men  in  his  Blat«  orhumilia- 
tion  on  earth  (John  i,  14).  Ha  dirolla  in  our  hearts 
liy  r^th,  he  is  united  ta  us  as  our  head  ;  his  righteous- 

liis  spirit  and  grsce  are  fliccd  in  our  hearts ;  he  loves 
ond  delights  in  us  (Epbes.  iii,  17-19).  The  Holy  S|^rit 
ilwella  in  us,  and  sheds  ahroad  his  gncioas  influence 
(Kom.  viiiandix;  1  Cor.  iii.  Ifi;  2  Tim.  1,14).  The 
U'ord  of  God  dwells  In  as  richly,  when  it  is  carefully 
Madied,  firmly  believed,  and  diligently  practised  (Pea. 
czix,  11;  Col.  iii,  16).  Wickedne<is,  vengeance,  or 
judgment  is  said  to  dwell  in  or  upon  a  peraoa  or  land 
when  it  long  continaea  there  (Joh  xi,  14;  xviii,  IS; 
Isa.  ixiii,  16). 

Dwell  dkbp  (r^sV  np'a;n,  Aeimta  lajie'belh, 
fhoJte  deep  Jor  Acrlimfj^  Sept.  fia^vart  iauToi^  uc 
■dSioii'.Vulg.  drKtndire  in  roraguifm),  ■  phrase  that 
r.  xlix,  8,  and  sceuis  lo  refer  to  the  cus- 


s.     When 
isclvcs  the 


torn  still  CI 

danger  In  the  recesses  of  rucks  and  ca 
the  wandering  Arabs  have  drawn  upon 
rejentment  of  the  more  fi.xed  inhabitants  oi  tnoae 
countries,  and  think  themsclvea  unable  (a  stand 
a^iainst  them,  tiiey  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  wilderness,  where  none  can  follow  tbem.  "Al- 
ways on  their  guant  against  tyranny,"  says  M.  Sa va- 
ry, "on  the  least  discontent  tbut  is  given  them,  they 
pack  up  their  tent',  load  their  camels,  ravage  the  fla't 
country,  and,  loaded  with  plunder,  plunge  inlo  the 
liuraing  sands,  whither  none  can  pursue  tbem,  and 
where  they  alone  can  dwell."     See  Ar.ibia. 

Dwelling  C^tiia.  huz';,   113-5,    ^■^''^>    'i'^-^- 

l-iro,  "sis.  etc;  ioToi'rf((Tic,  etc.).  The  dwelling- 
houees  of  Palestine  {«ee  generally  Harmer,  i,  152  sq. ; 
Fa>>er.  Areturot.  i,  Sli5;  on  Egyptian  architecture,  Kv 

i,16a)  built  of  burnt  or  merely  dried  brick*,  C^33^, 
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(Niebuhr,  TVan.  ii,  287;  Pococke,  Eu»(,  ii,  173 ;  Taver- 
nier.  Trot,  i,  167, 287  ;  Robinson,  Ra.  ii,  681-637  ;  iU, 
£14,  680),  and  therefore  very  perishable  (Uatt.  vii,  S& ; 
comp.  Eiek.  sii,  5,  7 ;  xiii,  18  «q. ;  Tavemier,  I,  287 ; 
WellBled,i,280);  bntftequently  ofstuue  (Lev.  xiv,40, 
42 :  comp.  Robinson's  Ra.  iii,  316,  4-JO,  4116,  720),  and 
palaces  ot  squared  stone  (1  Kings  vii,  S;  Isa.  ix,  9; 
Joeephus,  Jnf.  viii,S,  2;  compare  Robinson,  i,  854),  or 
even  of  marble  (a^O,  OO,  comp.  I  Chron.  xxii,  2; 
Josephns,  -1b(.  IV,  11,  3;  tTur,  v,  4,  4 ;  of  diffeient 
building-stone,  see  the  Uishna,  Baba  biilkra,  i,  1 ;  tha 
laying  the  foundation  was  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
and  festival,  Zech.  iv,  7;  compare  Ezra  iii,  10;  Job 
xxxviii,  7).  These  were  held  together  l>y  a  cement 
(mortar,  -Jsv,  Jer.  ullil,  9;  sea  Rosenmllller  in  lor.) 
of  lime  C^i,  Isa.  xnvii,  9)  or  plaster  of  Patis  (gypsum, 
1^'^,  Isa.  .txxiii,  12;  comp.  Dent.  xxvii,4;  Theoph. 
Lafnd.  68  sq.),  perhaps  also  bitumen  (asphaltum,  I'^l^, 
compare  Gen.  xi,  8 ;  Falier,  i,  398  sq.).  The  exterior 
(and  probably  also  tlie  interior  over  the  plaster)  was 
usually  whitawaihed  (^Eln,  rovi'a,  Lev.  xiv,  41  eq. ; 
Ezek.  j(iii,10sq.;  Dan.  v.'S;  MatL  xxiii,27i  Sirach, 
xxii,  17),  bright  wall-colors  being  used  for  royal  resi- 
dences (.ler.  xxii,  14).  The  beams  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
11  (  on  O-'ES,  Hab,  ii,  11,  see  Gesen.  TTusam:  p.  706.  . 
and  Deliti^h  in  loc.)  were  of  sycomore  (Isa.  ii,  9), 
sometimes  of  olive-wood,  undal,  or  cedar  (1  Kings  vii, 
2  sq.;  Isa.  ix,  S;  Jer.  xxii,  14).  Elegant  mansions 
'  were  adorned  externally  with  columns  (of  marlilo. 
Cant.  V,  15;  1  Kings  vii,  16  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv,  13; 
I  Faber,  Archiroi.  i,  414  sq.),  and  often  whole  porticoes 
(oblit,  oTou,  I  Kings  vii,6;  comp.  Josephus.lTcr,  iv, 
4).'  See  Temple.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  (Hie- 
Luhr,  rroi'.ii,193:  Shaw,  TVob.  p.  182  pq.)  were  of  sev- 
eral stories  (I  Kings  vii,  !  sq. ;  comp.  Acts  xx,  6 ;  bnt 
see  Korte,  Suppt  p.  177),  generally  built  in  a  quadnn.  . 
gle  (comp.  KSmpfer,  A  mom.  p.  194 ;  Bunkhardt,  Trae. 
i.  Hi)),  and  enclosing  (Luke  v,  IS)  a  spaciuns  court-yai  d 
(-isn,2  Sam.  XTii,18;  Neh.viil,16;  cr.mp.  Esth.  i,  6j 
V,  1 ;  the  impbvivm  or  aiMi,  Matt,  xxvi,  69 ;  see  Har- 
mer, i.  1T7),  which,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  gal- 
leries (Shaw,  p.  353),  paved  (Harmer,  i,17&),  and  con- 
taining fountains  (2  Sam,  vii,  18;  comp.  Joseph,  jint. 
xii,  4, 11 ;  Harnier,  1. 17&),  l>aths  (2  Sam.  xi,  2),  and 
trees  (Harmer,  i,  175),  fonned  the  guest-chamber  OT 
dranlng-room  for  the  reception  ofviiitors  (thaw,  Tmo. 
p.  IKi;  Faber,  i,  401;  Harmer.  i,  174;  comp.  Eslh.  I, 
fi  sq,),  being  often  screened  (Vom  the  sun's  rays  by  an 
awning  (RosrnniUUer,  JUorg.  ill,  297).  The  flat  roof, 
covered  on  the  top  with  tiles,  earth,  or  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  p»rB|wf,  was  used 
sometimes  for  household  or  religious  purposes, 
at  uthera  as  a  place  of  meeting  or  recreation, 
''ee  RooF'.  In  connection  with  it  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12)  was  an  upper  room  (mir,  iinp.j>iiv\ 
which  was  used  (comp.  Niebuhr,  rrae.  i,  3E0, 
40n ;  Shaw,  p.  188  sq.)  *a  a  private  chamber  (2 
Sam.  xviii,  38;  Dan.  vi,  11;  Judith  viii,  5); 
a1*o  aa  a  spare  bedroom  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12 ; 
To..it  iii,  12;  Acts  i,  13;  xx,  8),  ■  sleeping 
apartment  es|*cially  for  guests  (2  Kings  iv, 
10).  ami  as  a  skkrfhamher  (1  Kinip.  xvii,  19, 
Joseph.  A«t.  xviii,  8,  2),  or  ri.om  for  luying  out 
■  corpse  {Arts  ix,  87,  39),  but  in  sun:mer  n- 
snrted  to  for  IVrsh  air  (Judg.  ill,  20);  and  wii 
often  furnished  with  two  modes  of  exit,  one 
leading  within  the  house,  the  other  liy  a  sUir- 
case  directly  to  the  street.     I^r^cr  residences 


^    _o«rt(^: 


ai\,oi 


iv,  88;   Luke  xvi,20;  Joh 

,  17,  etc.),  which  served  as  an  anterooi 

\»  Rabbins  understand  ^ii^^p,  Judg.  ii 
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SM  Faber,  p.  440),  and  finm  which,  bv  me»i 
(nfeD'3,  2  Chron.  is,  11;  a  winding  »taireaae,  bni, 
1  Kini,i  vi,  8),  often  finUhed  with  costly  wood  (2 
Chron.  ii,  11),  persona  pMMil  to  the  roof  or  upper 
•tory.  A  door  led  from  the  fore-court  to  th«  inner 
court,  aod  from  tJie  latter  wag  ths  entrance  to  the 
ooms  on  the  uround  floor  of  the  houae  proper.  Thcpe 
last  were  viriounl)'  decorated  with  wainscotinR  (1 
Kings  Tii,7:  Jer.xxii,U;  Hag.  1,4),  ivory  (1  Kings 
xxii,  S9;  Am.  iu,  IS;  compare  Pea.  xlv,  9;  Homer, 
OdSt.  iv,  72  »c|. ;  HoricB,  Od.  ii,  1«,  1  sq. ;  Pliny, 
xsxtI,  S  ;  Hanner,  i,  168  iq. ;  11,  171  aq. ;  Falter,  p. 
fl9[l  aq.  I  alao  with  prccioua  metHla  inlaid  or  plated, 
Tlball.  li[,3,lG;  Horace,  Ol.  il,  18, 1  gq. ;  Cicero, /"iir- 
mL  vl,  3;  camp.  1  Cor.  iii,  IS),  and  carving  (Jocephn*, 
Anl.  viil,  6, 3 ;  comp.  Tavern,  i,  168).  lince  th«  Rplen- 
dor  of  Oriental  hoiuei  wai  lavished  rather  upon  the 
iDtarior  than  the  exterior  (Pococke,  Bail,  i,  49) ;  the 
floor  wu  laid  sometlniea  with  a  coatinR  of  tcypaum,  at 
others  with  tesselated  blocks  of  variegated  marlde  (Ti- 
bnll.  iii,  3. 16 ;  Cicem,  Farad,  vi,  3)  or  other  kindi  of 
■tone  (Harmer,  i.  172  aq. ;  compare  Esther  i,  B).  The 
doors  (Deut.  vi,  9).  seldom  high  in  private  houses 
(ProT.  nvii,  li)),  sometimes  of  stone  fBurchhardt,  i. 
122),  ewnng  (comp.  Shsw,  Tras.  p.  ISo)  on  marlire<l 
pivot*  (■T'a,Prov.xxvi, 14;  in  BockeW.rirC.l  Kings 
rii,  50;  comp.  eur<(o/,B«rtVi.Vitriiv.  Ik,  6),  and  were 
commonly  fastened  with  wood«n  liolte  C^r:^.  bir;^), 
wbichwere  opened  (Judg.  ill, 2S;  Isa.  xx'ii, S! I  comp. 
Harmer,  1, 188)  by  means  of  a  key  (nriB^),  but  only 
from  the  inside  (Cant.  V, 6;  Lukexii,7;  comp.Faber, 
p.  427).  Iq  the  letter  elass  of  houses  there  was  a 
door-keeper  (.loseph.  An/,  xvil.  S,  2)  or  female  porter 
(Johnitviii.ie  W|. :  Acts  xll.13:  comp.  Plant.  Cum/, 
i,  1,  76 ;  Sept.  1  R.im.  It.  6).  who.  in  ca«e  anv  one 
knocked  ouUide  (Luke  xll.36:  xlil.2:>:  Artsxii.13; 
compare  Matt.  rii.  7 ;  Rev.iii.20;  Thilo,  ^/mcr^TiA.  p. 
218 ;  see  Beckrr, anrirtes,  1,280),  and  ft»>-e  their  name 
(Act8xli,14-.  Rev.iii,20:  comp.  Plutarch. C'b..Soc,  p. 
SI;  LnciBn,U(.^(«w.p.21>i  Apul..driK.i,p.l9  Bip.), , 


opened  the  door  to  them  (Acts,  xil.  13 ;  comp.  Atben. 
xiv,  614).  (See  Stuck,  Ai.lig.  amriv.  p.  249 ;  Sagittu. 
i>e>dniiUM(^Jcn.  1G94,  ch.  16;  also  ElFDer.Ofwrr.  1, 
411  sq.,  in  Graevii  Thaaiir,  vi.)  Princes,  howtver, 
had  guards  at  the  palace  cates  (1  King*  xiv.  ST),  ne 
windows  ("itn),  OD  account  of  Ihe  street  dust,  gener- 
ally face  the  court-yard  (Schnl*rt,  iii,  2911,  although 
anciently  this  rule  does  not  a^qxsar  to  have  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  (Judg.v,  28;  Pr»v.vil,6);  theywue 
closed  by  a  lattice  (Judg.  v,  2R).  The  most  interior,  or 
lack  rooms  of  all,  were  devoted  to  the  special  occu- 
pancy of  the  female  memliers  of  the  household,  a*  is 
still  universally  the  case  in  the  East,  under  the  name 
"harem,"  and  no  male  dares  intrude  within  their  pre- 
cincts (Chaidin,  vi,6  sq. ;  Hartmann.  fffbr.  ii,  S99  rq. ; 
Holfniann  in  the  Nail.  Lnesclop.  11, 1.  p.  396  sq,).  The 
more  distingaished  HeUrewa  early  had  separate  snm- 
mer  and  winter  residence*  (T'SI^  r^^B  and  P^3 
Cinn,  Amos  iii,  ]f>;  Jer.  xxxvl,  22;  comp.  Judg.  iii, 
^0;  sec  Harmer,  i,2')0;  Prosp.  Alp.  JM.  y^gpt.  i.  n : 
Niehuhr,  Tnm.  ii,  304).  The  latUr  were  warmed  (of 
which  Ihey  bad  Ihe  more  need,  as  glass  windows  arc 
unknown  in  the  East)  by  means  of  a  flre-pol  (ntt.Jer. 
xxxvi,  82),  which  is  merelv  a  vessel  of  burnt  clav 
(Niebuhr,  Bttehr,  p.  5Gl  pb«d  in  a  round  hole  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  room,  over  whicii,  when  the  fire  is  burnt 
down,  Ihe  rnmales  place  a  fnut'Comered  frame,  and 

jOT  the  warmth  (Tave'mier,  i,  276;  Kiebuhr.  Tnir.  i, 
154;  ii,.S94).  Thefumilureoftheiooais(2Kingsiv, 
10)  consisted  of  a  sofa  or  couch  (H::':,  compare  Eaek. 
xxiii,  41 ;  u^~,  Amos  vi.  4 ;  compare  Josephua,  Ant. 
XV,  B,  3).  which  luxury  was  often  adorned  gorgeonslv 
(Amos  vi,  4 ;  Cant.  vii.  lfi\  and  furnished  with  pillows 
(Ezek.  xiii,  III);  and  lesides  this,  only  chain  (X3Z).a 
table  (',r;i^Q),  and  lanlems  or  lamp-sUnds  (2  Kings 
iv,  10).  See  all  the  above  parts  and  articlei  In  their 
alphabetical  order.     Compare  HoCbe. 

■"■     ■        ■  ribed  in  Ut.  xiv,  33-i7  was 
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a  corrosion  of  the  saltpetre  found  in  the  lime  nsed  as 
mortar  and  the  limestone  nsed  for  building  (see  Mi- 
chaelifl,  Mos.  Becht,  iv,  264  sq. ;  ^lishna,  Negavn^  xii), 
and  is  still  common  in  walls  in  Egypt  (Yolney,  TVov. 
i,  55).     See  Lkpbost. 

Dwlghtt  Holden,  a  mi/iister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
Aug.  28, 1810,  was  converted  in  1828,  studied  in  Dud- 
ley Academy,  Mass.,  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at 
Wilbraham,  and  graduated  in  the  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty at  Middletown  in  1885.  After  this  he  taught  in 
academies  of  the  South  and  in  Louisiana  CoUeiice,  and 
wa8  some  time  agent  for  Macon  Female  College,  6a., 
until  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  O.,  and  was 
principal  of  the  seminary  there,  and  of  the  Baldwin 
Institute  at  Berea  till  his  death  in  1847.  Mr.  Dwight 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  generous  feeling,  a 
thorough  classical  and  general  scholar,  and  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher.  As  a  preacher  he  was  dig- 
nified, forcible,  and  convincing. — Minutes  of  Cof\fer- 
ences,  iv,  159. 

DvTlght,  Louis,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  25, 1798,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1813.  He  studied  theology 
at  Andover,  but,  fearing  that  his  feeble  health  would 
unfit  him  for  the  pastorate,  he  accepted  in  1819  an 
agency  of  the  American  Tract  Societ}'.  In  1823  he 
became  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society.  Tn 
1824,  his  health  failing  seriously,  he  undertook  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  and  combined  with  this  pursuit 
of  health  a  mission  of  mercy  in  supplying  Bibles  to 
prUonen  in  the  various  jails.  He  visited  for  this 
purpose  the  prisons  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina. 
On  his  return  to  Boston  in  1825,  his  reports  of  his  mis- 
sion gave  rise  to  the  American  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary,  in  which 
service  he  remained  for  thirty  years.  For  years  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  insane  poor  at  South  Bos- 
ton. He  died  July  12, 1854 ;  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  sums  up  his  labors  in  the  phrases  "a  benefactor 
of  man ;  a  friend  to  the  prisoner ;  a  reformer  of  pris- 
ons ;  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel" — Spragne,  Amtkiif  669. 

Dwight,  Sereno  Zidwards,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Conn., 
May  18, 1786.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803, 
and  in  1806  was  chosen  tutor,  in  which  post  he  con- 
tinued until  1810,  when,  having  completed  his  law 
studies,  he  entered  upon  practice  at  the  bar.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  October,  1816,  and  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  On  Sept.  3, 
1817,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Park-street  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  until  his  resignation,  April 
10, 1826.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  entered  upon  the  ofiice  in 
August,  and  resigned  in  18.?5.  In  1S',\8  he  move<]  to 
New  York.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  .SO,  1850. 
Dr.  Dwight  published  Memoirs  of  David  Brcnnard 
(1822)  '.—An  Address  on  the  Greek  Revolution  (1824)  :— 
The.  Death  of  Christ :  the  Substance  nf  several  Sermons 
delivered  at  Park-strtet  Church  (182fi)  .—The  Vfe  of 
President  Edtrards^  accompanying  a  new  edition  of 
Edwards's  works  (1830):  — TAe  Hereto  Wife  (1836); 
and  a  few  occasional  sermons.  His  discourses  were 
publuhed  in  a  volume  with  memoir  in  1861  by  W.  T. 
Dwight. — Sprague,  Annals^  ii,  669. 

D'wight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edw^ards  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  May  14, 1752,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  at  a  very  early  age  in  1769.  Two  j'ears  after 
his  graduation  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  his  college, 
and  held  the  office  during  six  years.  Near  the  end 
of  his  tutorship  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon 
joined  the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  a  chaplain  to 
General  Parsons's  brigade.    After  a  year  spent  in  this 


service,  he  was  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  father's 
death  in  1778,  to  take  care  of  his  mother  and  the  fam- 
ily, being  the  eldest  child  of  thirteen.  Belinquishing 
his  part  of  the  family  property,  he  taught  school  and 
preached  for  his  own  family's  support.  So  highly  was 
he  thought  of  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  called 
him  into  public  life,  solicited  him  to  give  himself  per- 
manently to  politics,  and  promised  to  secure  for  him  a 
place  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  he  preferred 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  after  several  flattering  calls 
which  he  declined,  accepted  one  from  the  parish  of 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  become  their  pa.«tor. 
Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  from  November,  1783,  on- 
ward. As  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
which  his  family  and  his  hospitality  obliged  him  to  in- 
cur, he  established  an  academy,  the  oversight  of  which 
he  took  upon  himself,  which  was  distinguished  for  the 
advanced  and  thorough  training  of  its  scholars,  and  in 
which  upwards  of  a  thousand  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  came  under  his  instmction.  His  reputation  as 
an  instractor  and  as  a  preacher  led  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College  in  1795  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution,  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  President  Stiles. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Greenfield  that  his 
two  poems,  one  on  the  **  Conquest  of  Canaan"  by  Josh- 
'  ua,  an  epic  in  rhyme,  the  other  entitled  '*  Greenfield 
Hill,"  and  describing  the  scenery  and  the  events  of  the 
neighboring  country,  were  given  to  the  world.  These 
poetical  work?,  which  are  not  without  glow  and  fire, 
are  now  forgotten ;  but  some  of  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which  he  inserted  in  a  revision  of  Dr.  Watts*8 
Psalms,  with  hymns  annexed,  published  by  direction 
of  the  General  Association  of  the  state  in  1800,  have 
stood  their  ground,  and  probably  will  never  go  out  of 
use ;  we  refer  especially  to  those  whose  first  lines  are, 
"I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord"  (Pj»a.  cxxxvii),  and 
'I  Shall  man,  O  God  of  life  and  light"  (Psa.  Ixxxviii). 

The  state  of  Yale  College  at  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  was  far  from  being  satisfactory,  but  his 
vigor,  ability,  and  wisdom  ere  long  infused  into  it  a 
new  life.  With  great  wisdom,  he  selected  young  men 
for  the  several  professional  chairs.  He  himself  preach- 
ed, and  with  very  great  acceptance,  in  the  college 
chapel;  he  instructed  in  morals,  mental  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  and  the  evidences  of  revelation ;  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  studenU  found  in  him  a 
director  and  a  guide.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Yale 
College  he  found  that  many  students  were  tainted 
with  infidelity.  He  was  among  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  very  ablest  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this 
countr}',  and  by  his  preaching,  as  by  his  sermons  on 
''The  nature  and  danger  of  infidel  philosophy"  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  driven 
I  infidelity  from  the  college.  On  t^e  whole,  his  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  a  very  successful  one.  To 
,  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  Yale  College  is  in- 
I  debted  for  its  highly  respectable  position  among  the 
seats  of  leaming  in  this  country. 

President  Dwight  died  Jan.  11,  1817,  when  not 
quite  sixty-five,  of  a  cancer  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. He  had  a  commanding  person,  a  nuble  voice, 
great  pathus,  an  ardent  temper,  an  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  sincere  piety,  ilis  conversatioual  pow- 
ers were  of  the  highest  order.  His  style  in  his  extem- 
pore addresses  and  in  his  written  discourses  was  fervid 
and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  too  rhetorical.  He  en- 
tered with  great  interest  into  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  Washington  and  of 
the  Federal  party.  His  theology  was  Calvinism  as 
modified  by  the  two  Edwardses,  his  grandfather  and 
uncle.  In  his  youth  he  preached  it  with  warmth,  but 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  laid  little  stresB  on  any 
doctrines  except  those  in  which  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians were  agreed.  His  life  was  full  of  acts  of  hospi- 
tality and  benevolence,  and  his  sympathies  were  of 
the  tenderest  sort.     During  a  great  part  of  his  life  his 
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eyes  were  too  weak  to  be  used,  and  his  works  were 
principally  written  by  an  amanuensis.  His  principal 
works  published  under  his  name,  l)e8ides  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  were  Theohgy  ejplained 
and  df/ended  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1818,  5  vols. ;  and 
in  a  multitude  of  editions  afterwards  in  4  vols.,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England) : — Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  York  (New  Haven,  1821,  4  vols., 
which  contained  the  record  of  journeys  on  horseback 
undertaken  for  his  health  during  vacations),  and  Ser-^ 
mofM  of  an  occasional  character  (New  Haven,  1828). 
See  Life  prefixed  to  his  Theology^  and  Dr.  Sprague's 
life  of  him  in  Sparks's  Americ€m  Biography^  vol.  xiv, 
or  new  series,  vol.  iv. 

D wight,  William  T.,  D.D.,  a  Congregationalist 
minister,  was  a  son  of  President  D wight,  and  was  bom 
at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1813,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  a  class  of  many  able  scholars.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  then 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  was  awakened  under  a  lecture 
of  Dr.  Skinner,  and,  abandoning  the  law,  he  was  li- 
censed by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Third  Church  in  Portland,  Maine. 
His  ministry  of  above  thirty  years  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
president  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  In  1852 
he  was  president  of  the  Alliany  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational churches.  **  As  a  preacher  he  is  entitled  to 
a  foremost  rank  among  American  divines  for  sound 
and  varied  learning,  clear  and  polished  diction,  grace- 
ful and  effective  delivery,  and  eminent  success."  He 
died  at  Andover  Oct.  22, 1865.  He  published  a  JJfe 
of  Serena  E.  Dwight^  toith  a  Selection  from  hit  DU- 
couraea  (1851). 

Dye  (D'^S^,  adcan',  in  the  phrase  "  rams*  skins  dged 
red,'*  Exod.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxv,  etc.,  to  be  "ruddy,'' 
Lam.  iv,  7,  or  *'  red^''  Nah.  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Prov.  xxiii, 
81 ;  VP^i  chamets^f  brilliant  in  color  as  wine-stained 
garments,  Isa.  Ixiii,  1).  The  art  of  d3'eing  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  antiquity,  and  is,  perhaps,  nearly  coeval 
with  that  of  weaving.  The  Egyptians  particularly 
excelled  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyed  stuffs;  and 
from  them  the  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them, 
learned  the  art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal  rolies 
which  were  manufactured  in  the  desert  (Exod.  xxvi, 
1 ;  xxviii,  5  8).  The  skill  of  the  Egyptian  linen-min- 
nfacturers  in  employing  the  metallic  oxides  and  acids, 
or  mordants,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  ocular  proof. 
The  various  processes  of  d,veing  and  printing,  or  im- 
parting the  pattern,  by  blocks  (the  origin  of  calico 
printing),  are  exhibited  in  Rosscllini's  plates  in  all 
their  minute  details;  and  even  the  printing-blocks 
engraved  with  phonetic  letters,  and  with  the  dye  upon 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Pliny's 
testimony  is  interesting  as  illustrating,  though  not 
wanted  to  corrolx>rate  the  fact.  "Thev  dve  cloth," 
he  sayR,  'Mn  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  appears 
quite  white  before  it  is  dipped;  they  then  imbue  it 
with  drugs  (mordants),  which  do  not  alter  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  absorb  and  retain  a  new  and  perma- 
nent color,  varied  according  to  the  application  of  the 
drug."  This  is  the  modem  process.  Experimental 
investigation  and  chemical  analysis  have  shown  dem- 
onstratively that  in  the  dyes  which  the  linen  and  cot- 
ton manufacturers  employed  to  produce  certain  results 
of  which  the  relics  are  extant,  they  must  have  em- 
I  loyed  acetates  of  alum  and  of  iron,  and  vegetable  and 
min  jral  dyes,  l)oth  substantive  and  adjective,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  modem  dyers.  It  is  as  easy  as  in- 
sidious to  ascribe  these  applications  to  accident  rather 
than  to  chemistr}-.  Evidences  drawn  from  all  the 
other  arts  and  trades  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
good  chemists.     The  long  stripes  of  linen  which  the 


Hebrews  worked  in  the  desert  for  the  tabernacle 
separately  blue,  scarlet,  and  white  (Exod.  xxvL;  1). 
The  last  was  probably  the  effect  of  bleaching ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  colors  and  cloth  so  dyed  have  been  foand, 
as  well  as  the  yellow,  to  evince.chemical  knowled^'e. 
It  appears  that  the  linen-printers  and  dyers  used  the 
carthamua  OnctoriuM,  which  grows  in  Egypt,  for  red. 
woad  for  blue,  and  the  reseda  luleola,  also  a  native  of 
Eg3'pt,  for  yellow.  Now  none  of  these  operations 
could  have  been  effected  without  a  practical  cfaenoical 
knowledge.  The  system  of  bleaching  now  practised 
in  this  country,  but  recently  introduced,  has  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  and  donbtless, 
therefore,  in  ancient  Egypt,  viz.  by  immersion  in  oxy- 
genated muriate  of  lime,  after  subjection  to  the  action 
of  steam  or  boiling  water.  The  three  other  colon<, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  adjective  colors,  i.  e.  fugi- 
tive without  the  use  of  mordants.  They  could  not  be 
fixed,  as  we  find  them  fixed,  without  their  proper  mor- 
dants, namely,  oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  iron.  Oc- 
casionally the  muslin,  beautifully  dyed  and  patterned, 
was  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold  thread,  some 
specimens  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Thothmes  I,  and  even  of  Osirtasen.  Indeed, 
the  richly-painted  walls  and  palaces,  as  well  as  the  un- 
matched gilding,  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on,  show 
a  perfect  familiarity  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
not  with  mineral  and  vegetable  colors  only,  but  the 
perfect  use  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  their  composition. 

The  colors  of  the  Egyptians  were  prindpally  blue, 
red,  green,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  red  was  an 
earthy  bole ;  the  yellow  an  iron  ochre ;  the  green  was 
a  mixture  of  a  little  ochre  with  a  pulverulent  glass, 
made  by  vitrefying  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron  with 
sand  and  soda ;  the  blue  was  a  glafs  of  like  composi- 
tion with  the  ochreous  addition ;  the  black  was  bone 
or  ivory  black,  and  the  white  was  a  very  pure  chalk. 
They  were  mixed  with  water,  and  apparently  a  litth* 
gum,  to  render  them  tenacious  and  adhesive.  With 
the  Egyptians,  the  favorite  combination  of  color  wa» 
red,  blue,  and  green ;  when  black  was  introduced,  yeU 
low  was  added  to  harmonize  with  it ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner they  sought  for  every  hue  its  congenial  companion. 
They  also  guarded  against  the  false  effect  of  two  col- 
ors in  juxtaposition,  as  of  red  and  blue,  by  placing  be- 
tween them  a  narrow  line  of  white  or  vellow.  Thev 
had  few  mixed  colors,  though  purple,  pink,  orange, 
and  brown  are  met  with,  and  frequently  on  papyri. 
The  blue,  which  is  very  brilliant,  consists  of  fine  par- 
ticles of  blue  glass,  and  may  be  considered  equival«*r.t 
to  our  smalt ;  it  seems  to  be  the  same  that  Vitruvius 
describes,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Alexandria;  and  it  also  a>rrces  with  the  artifici.*! 
kyanut  of  Theophrastus,  invented  in  £g>'pt,  which  he 
says  was  laid  on  thicker  than  the  native  (or  lapis  la- 
zuli). The  thickness  of  the  blue  on  the  ceilings  in 
Belzoni's  tomb  confirms  hio  remark.  The  green  ia 
also  a  glass  in  powder,  mixed  with  particle-s  of  color- 
less glass,  to  which  it  owes  its  brightness  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.,  abridgm.,  ii,  292). 

The  following  statements  are  more  in  detail.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  hues,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  fashionable  or  known 
among  the  Hebrews ;  besides  white  (*|!^)  and  black 
(■'h'23  or  0*111),  there  were :  1,  principally  red  (-7?« 
brownish-red),  crifMon  i^V^,  b'''a'n3),/?ttry/e  or  violet- 
red  ('(wJ'iX),  orange  or  vermilion  C^^*);  2,  next 
green  (p*^p ;  8,  pale  yellow  (p^XHTi  \  *»  <'^'*  or  h^  a- 
cinthine  (purplish)  blue  (rt 3P) ;  5,  hrovm  or  fox-col- 
ored (p"l'r).  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  properly,  or 
at  least  originally,  the  designation  of  the  coloring  ma- 
terials. See  Crimson  ;  Vermilion  ;  Purplk.  It  i.-* 
evident  that  each  of  these  principal  colors  had  a  spe- 
cial significance  among  the  Israelites,  according  to 
which  it  would  be  selected  whenever  there  waa  an  op- 
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tion ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  that  some  colors  would 
be  'preferred  to  otberti,  e.  g.  wbite  garments  as  the 
clothing  of  the  respectable  (as  among  us  black  is  the 
clerical  color),  but  dignitaries  were  arrayed  in  purple 
(Judg.  viii,  26 ;  Esth.  viii,  15 ;  Dan.  v,  7, 16, 29 ;  conip. 
Cant,  vii,  6),  which  hue  wus  probably  so  appropriated 
on  account  of  its  costliness  (comp.  the  purple  sails  of 
the  Syrian  ships,  Ezek.  xxvii,  7).  See  Apparel. 
Bright,  dazzling  colors  (]^^^n)  further  indicated,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  hilarity  and  joy  (2  Sam. 
i,  '24 ;  comp.  Jer.  iv,  80),  while  dark  (black)  and  dull 
hues  were  expressive  of  grief  and  dejection  (Mai.  iii, 
14 ;  Zech.  vi,  2,  6 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  PericL  38 ;  Mish- 
na,  Middtthj  v,  8;  Apulei  Metam,  ii.  p.  40  Bip. ;  see 
generally  Gotze,  Ih  vegtium  tugrar,  twti,  Helrost  1726). 
Youth  and  age  also  constituted  a  distinction  in  this 
respect.  White,  moreover,  was  assumed  as  the  color 
of  whatever  form  came  from  heaven  (as  being  that  of 
the  purest  light) ;  hence  angels  were  clad  in  glittering 
white  robes  (Mark  xvi,  6 ;  John  xx,  12,  etc.).  '1  ho 
symbolical  use  of  colors  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
prophetic  visions.  In  Rev.  vi,  2  sq.,  the  rider  upon 
the  tchite  horse  is  emblematical  of  one  bringing  pros- 
perity like  victorious  champions,  the  red  horse  signi- 
fies bloodshed,  the  black  denotes  the  distress  of  dearth 
and  scarcity,  the  pak  one  (x^wp»c)  death.  So  when 
(Rev.  xii,  3)  the  great  dragon  (Satan)  is  depicted  red, 
it  appears  altogether  congruous  with  the  character  of  the 
originator  of  death  and  of  every  ruin  (Isa.  i,  18;  comp. 
ver.  18 ;  see  B&hr,  Stpnbol,  i,  885  sq. ;  also  Rev.  xvii, 
8).  More  difficult  of  interpretation  are  the  colored 
steeds  of  Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2  sq.,  which  passages  certain- 
ly served  as  a  model  to  the  revelator.  In  matters  of 
worship  (Krause,  De  colore  saneto,  Viterb.  1707),  color- 
symbols  take  a  wider  range  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  125 
sq.).  The  priests  in  general  wore  wMte  vestments,  to 
indicate  the  purity  of  the  divine  Being  whom  they 
served.  When  idols  were  painted  with  vermillion 
(Wisd.  xiii,  14 ;  Ezek.  zxiii,  14;  see  PluUrch,  Quatt. 


Rom.  98),  this  color  was  not  only  selected  for  its  bril- 
liancy, but  as  that  with  which  even  the  Romans,  in 
early  times,  decorated  their  triumphant  warriors  (Plin. 
xxxiii,  86).  Hence  purple  robes  were  used  for  robing 
the  statues  of  the  gods  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i, 
126 ;  ii,  358).  In  the  Isruelitiiih  cultus  the  four  prin- 
cipal colors  occur:  dark  (or  purplish)  blue,  purple-red, 
crhnson,  and  white  (the  three  essential  colors,  white, 
blue,  and  red,  also  occur  in  Rev.  xviii,  16) ;  they  ap- 
pear connectedly  in  the  decorations  (tapestry  and  veils) 
of  the  tabeinacle  (Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  36; 
XXXV,  6  sq. ;  xxxvi,  8  sq.),  and  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq.,  15 ;  xxxix,  1).  Moreover, 
scarlet  and  deep  blue  cloths  are  prescribed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sacred  furniture  (Num.  iv),  and 
scarlet  wool  for  certain  purificatfjrj'  purposes  (Lev. 
xiv,  4,  6,  51  sq. ;  Num.  xix,  6) ;  and  the  tassels  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  covering,  which  had  a  religious 
significance,  were  to  be  made  of  daik  blue  materials 
(Num.  XV,  38).  Perhaps  these  four  colors  were  se- 
lected not  merely  on  account  of  their  beouty  and  cost- 
liness (God  demands  the  best  that  man  has),  but  with 
reference  to  their  special  mystical  import,  which  in  the 
last  instance  (the  ritual  of  purification)  is  more  evi- 
dent. Philo  {Opp»  i,  5C6;  il,  148)  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii,  7,  7)  too  have  already  an  explanation  of  the  four 
sacred  colors  (comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844,  ii,  815  sq.). 
See  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  mos.  SHJfUhuUe  (Leipz.  1841). 
i  Comp.  Color. 

I  Dyed  attire  stands  in  our  version  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
16,  as  a.  translation  of  D*^b!|3^  (tebttlim%  usually  re- 
garded as  fhmi  ^273,  to  dtp,  and  so  to  dye  with  colors ; 

I  but  Gesenius  prefers  the  derivation  from  an  Ethiopic 
verb  signifying  to  irind  or  wrap  around,  and  so  giving 
the  sense  of),  head-bands  or  tiaras.  The  Sept.  nnd 
Yulg.  combine  both,  significations  (rtapm  fiavrai,  tk¥ 

I  ra  tinetad).     See  Paint. 

Dysentery.    See  Flux. 
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